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defeated  by  Livius.  L.  Scipio,  the  new  consul,  is  appoint¬ 
ed  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Antiochus.  Scipio  Africa- 
nus,  his  brother,  serves  under  him.  The  Rhodians  defeat 
Hannibal  in  a  sea  fight.  The  consul  marches  against  An¬ 
tiochus  and  crosses  into  Asia.  He  gains  a  signal  victory 
over  him  near  Magnesia.  The  king  obtains  a  peace,  and 
gives  up,  by  treaty,  all  Asia  on  this  side  of  mount  Taurus. 
Dispute  between  Eumenes  and  the  Rhodian*,  in  presence 
of  the  Roman  senate,  relating  to  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia, 
160, 161. — Reflections  on  the  conduct  of  the  Romans  with 
regard  to  the  Grecian  states,  and  the  kings  both  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  168. 

Sect.  VIII.  Fulvius  the  consul  subdues  the  .ffitolians. 
The  Spartans  are  cruelly  treated  by  their  exiles.  Manli¬ 
us,  the  other  consul,  conquers  the  Asiatic  Gauls.  Antio¬ 
chus,  in  order  to  pay  the  tribute  due  to  the  Romans,  plun¬ 
ders  a  temple  in  Elymais.  That  monarch  is  killed.  Ex¬ 
plication  of  Daniel’s  prophecy  concerning  Antiochus,  170. 

Sect.  IX.  Seleucus  Philopator  succeeds  to  the  throne  of 
Antiochus  his  father.  The  first  occurrences  of  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes  in  Egypt.  Various  embassies  sent  to 
the  Achaeans  and  Romans.  Complaints  made  against 
Philip.  Commissioners  are  sent  from  Rome  to  enquire  in¬ 
to  those  complaints;  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  cogni¬ 
zance  of  the  ill  treatment  of  Sparta  by  the  Achaeans.  Se¬ 
quel  of  that  affair,  175. 

Sect.  X.  Philopremen  besieges  Messene.  He  is  taken 
prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by  the  Messenians.  Messene 
surrendered  to  the  Achaeans.  The  splendid  funeral  pro¬ 
cession  of  Philopcemen,  whose  ashes  are  carried  to  Mega¬ 
lopolis.  Sequel  of  the  affair  relating  to  the  Spartan  exiles. 
The  death  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  who  is  succeeded  by 
Philometor  his  son,  179. 

Chap.  II. 

Sect.  I.  Complaints  made  at  Rome  against  Philip.  De¬ 
metrius  his  son,  who  was  in  that  city,  is  sent  back  to  his 
father,  accompanied  by  some  ambassadors.  A  secret  con¬ 
spiracy  of  Perseus  against  his  brother  Demetrius  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  succession  of  the  throne.  He  accuses  him  be¬ 
fore  Philip.  Speeches  of  both  those  princes.  Philip,  upon 
a  new  impeachment,  causes  Demetrius  to  be  put  to  death ; 
but  afterwards  discovers  his  innocence  and  Perseus’s  guilt. 
Whilst  Philip  is  meditating  to  punish  the  latter,  he  dies, 
and  Perseus  succeeds  him,  183. 

Sect.  II.  The  death  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  whose  reign 
was  short  and  obscure.  He  is  succeeded  by  his  brother  An¬ 
tiochus,  surnamed  Epiphanes.  Causes  of  the  war  which 
afterward  broke  out  between  the  kings  ot  Egypt  and  Sy 
ria.  Antiochus  gains  a  victory  over  Ptolemy,  The  con 
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queror  possesses  himself  of  Egypt,  and  takes  the  king  pris¬ 
oner.  A  report  prevailing  of  a  general  revolt,  he  goes  in¬ 
to  Palestine  ;  besieges  and  takes  Jerusalem,  where  he  ex¬ 
ercises  the  most  horrid  cruelties.  The  Alexandrians,  in 
the  room  of  Philometor,  who  was  Antiochus’s  prisoner, 
raise  to  the  throne  his  younger  brother  Ptolemy  Euorgetes, 
surnamed  also  Physcon.  Antiochus  renews  the  war  with 
Egypt.  The  two  brothers  are  reconciled.  He  marches 
towards  Alexandria,  in  order  to  lay  siege  to  it.  Popilius, 
one  of  the  Roman  ambassadors,  obliges  him  to  quit  Egypt, 
and  not  to  molest  the  two  brothers,  191. 

Sect.  III.  Antiochus,  enraged  at  what  had  happened  to 
him  in  Egypt,  wreaks  his  vengeance  on  the  Jews.  He  en¬ 
deavours  to  abolish  the  worship  of  the  true  God  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  He  exercises  the  most  horrid  cruelties  in  that  city. 
The  generous  resistance  made  by  Mattathias,  who  in  his 
expiring  moments,  exhorts  his  sons  to  fight  in  defence  of 
the  law  of  God.  Judas  Maccabseus  gains  several  victories 
over  the  generals  and  armies  of  Antiochus.  That  prince, 
who  had  marched  into  Persia,  in  order  to  amass  treasures 
there,  attempts  to  plunder  a  rich  temple  in  Elymais,  but 
is  shamefully  repulsed.  Hearing  that  his  armies  had  been 
defeated  in  Judea,  he  sets  out  on  a  sudden  to  extirpate  all 
the  Jews.  In  his  march  he  is  struck  by  the  hand  of  Hea¬ 
ven,  and  dies  in  the  greatest  torments,  after  having  reign¬ 
ed  eleven  years,  196. 

Sect.  IV.  Prophecies  of  Daniel  relating  to  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  202. 

BOOK  XX. 

THE  HISTORY  OP  ALEXANDER’S  SUCCESSORS  CONTINUED. 

Article  i. 

Sect.  I.  Perseus  prepares  secretly  for  a  war  against  the 
Romans.  He  endeavours  a  reconciliation  with  the  Achae- 
ans  in  vain.  His  secret  measures  not  unknown  at  Rome. 
Eumenes  arrives  there,  and  informs  the  senate  of  them. 
Perseus  attempts  to  rid  himself  of  that  prince,  first  by  as¬ 
sassination,  and  afterwards  by  poison.  The  Romans  break 
with  Perseus.  Different  opinions  and  dispositions  of  the 
kings  and  states,  in  regard  to  the  Macedonian  war.  After 
several  embassies  on  both  sides,  the  war  is  declared  in 
form,  205. 

Sect.  II.  The  consul  Licinius  and  king  Perseus  take 
the  field.  They  both  encamp  near  the  river  Peneus,  at 
some  distance  from  each  other.  Engagement  of  the  caval¬ 
ry,  in  which  Perseus  has  considerably  the  advantage,  and 
makes  an  ill  use  of  it.  He  endeavours  to  make  a  peace, 
but  ineffectually.  The  armies  on  both  sides  go  into  win¬ 
ter  quarters,  210. 

Sect.  III.  The  senate  pass  a  wise  decree  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  avarice  of  tho  generals  and  magistrates,  who  oppress¬ 
ed  the  allies.  The  consul  Marcius,  after  sustaining  great 
fatigue,  enters  Macedonia.  Perseus  takes  the  alarm,  and 
leaves  the  passes  open:  he  resumes  courage  afterwards. 
Insolent  embassy  of  the  Rhodians  to  Rome,  214. 

Sect.  IV.  Paulus  JEmilius  chosen  consul.  He  sets  out 
for  Macedonia  with  the  prastor  Cn.  Octavius,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  fleet.  Perseus  solicits  aid  on  all  sides.  His 
avarice  is  the  cause  of  his  losing  considerable  allies.  The 

firtetor  Anicius’s  victories  in  Illyria.  Paulus  iEmilius’s  ce- 
ebrated  victory  over  Perseus  near  the  city  of  Pydna.  Per¬ 
seus  taken  with  all  his  children.  The  command  of  Paulus 
iEmilius  in  Macedonia  prolonged.  Decree  of  the  senate 
granting  liberty  to  the  Macedonians  and  Illyrians.  Paul¬ 
us  ^Emllius.  during  the  winter-quarters,  visits  the  most 
celebrated  cities  of  Greece.  Upon  his  return  to  Amphipo- 
lis  he  gives  a  great  feast.  He  marches  for  Rome.  On  his 
way  he  suffers  his  army  to  plunder  all  the  cities  of  Epirus. 
He  enters  Rome  in  triumph.  Death  of  Perseus.  Cn.  Oc¬ 
tavius  and  L.  Anicius  have  also  the  honour  of  a  triumph 
decreed  them,  219. 

Article  II. 

Sect.  I.  Attalus  comes  to  Rome  to  congratulate  the  Ro¬ 
mans  upon  their  success  in  Macedonia.  The  deputies  of 
the  Rhodians  present  themselves  before  thesenate  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  appease  their  wrath.  After  long  and  warm  soli¬ 
citations,  they  succeed  in  being  admitted  into  the  alliance 
of  the  Roman  people.  Severity  exercised  against  the  2Eto- 
lians.  All  of  them,  in  general,  who  had  favoured  Perseus, 
are  cited  to  Rome,  to  answer  for  their  conduct.  A  thousand 
Achseans  carried  thither;  Polybius  one  of  the  number. 
The  senate  banishes  them  into  several  towns  of  Italy. 
After  seventeen  years  of  banishment,  they  are  sent  back 
into  their  own  country ;  when  only  three  hundred  of  them 
remained,  228. 

Sect.  II.  Mean  flattery  of  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  in 
the  senate.  Eumenes  becoming  suspected  by  the  Romans, 
is  not  suffered  to  enter  Rome.  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappa¬ 
docia,  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  son  of  the  same  name. 
Death  of  Eumenes.  Attalus,  his  brother,  succeeds  him,  as 

fuardian  to  his  son,  then  very  young.  War  between  Atta- 
us  and  Prusias.  The  latter  having  formed  the  design  of 


putting  his  son  Nicomedes  to  death,  is  killed  by  him.  Em¬ 
bassy  of  three  celebrated  Athenian  philosophers  to  Rome. 
Another  from  the  people  of  Marseilles.  Digression  upon 
the  city  of  Marseilles,  233. 

Sect.  III.  Andriscus,  who  gave  himself  out  for  the  son 
of  Perseus,  makes  himself  master  of  Macedonia,  and  caus¬ 
es  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king.  The  praetor  Juventius 
attacks  him,  and  is  killed  in  the  battle  with  part  of  his  ar¬ 
my.  Melellus,  who  succeeds  him,  retrieves  that  loss.  The 
usurper  is  overthrown,  taken,  and  sent  to  Rome.  A  second 
and  third  usurper  are  also  defeated,  237.  , 

Sect.  IV.  Troubles  in  Achaia,  which  declares  war 
against  the  Lacedaemonians.  Metellus  sends  deputies  to 
Corinth  to  appease  these  troubles ;  they  are  ill  used  and 
insulted.  Thebes  and  Chalcis  join  the  Achaans.  Metel¬ 
lus,  after  having  ineffectually  exhorted  them  to  peace, 
gives  them  battle,  and  defeats  them.  The  consul  Mum- 
mius  succeeds  him,  and  after  having  gained  a  battle  takes 
Corinth,  sets  it  on  fire,  and  entirely  demolishes  it.  Greece 
is  reduced  into  a  Roman  province.  Various  actions  and 
death  of  Polybius.  Triumphs  of  Metellus  and  Mummius, 
238. 

Sect.  V.  Reflection  upon  the  causes  of  the  grandeur, 
declension,  and  ruin  of  Greece,  241. 

Article  III. 

Sect.  I.  A  chronological  abridgment  of  the  history  of 
the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  who  are  mentioned  in  the 
third  article,  243,  244. 

Sect.  II.  Antiochus  Eupator,  at  the  age  of  nine  years, 
succeeds  his  father  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Syria.  Demetrius,  who  had  been  long  a  hostage  at  Rome, 
demands  in  vain  permission  to  return  to  Syria.  Celebra¬ 
ted  victories  of  Judas  Maccabseus  against  the  generals  of 
the  king  of  Syria,  and  the  king  himself  in  person.  Long 
differences  between  the  two  brothers,  the  Ptolemies,  kings 
of  Egypt,  terminated  at  length  by  a  happy  peace,  246. 

Sect.  III.  Octavius,  ambassador  of  the  Romans  in  Syria, 
is  killed  there.  Demetrius  escapes  from  Rome,  puts  Eupa¬ 
tor  to  death,  ascends  the  throne  of  Syria,  and  assumes  the 
surname  of  Soter.  He  makes  war  against  the  Jews.  Re¬ 
peated  victories  of  Judas  Maccabseus ;  death  of  that  great 
man.  Demetrius  is  acknowledged  king  by  the  Romans. 
He  abandons  himself  to  drunkenness  and  debauchery. 
Alexander  Bala  forms  a  conspiracy  against  him.  Demetri¬ 
us  is  killed  in  a  battle.  Alexander  espouses  the  daughter 
of  Ptolemy  Philometor.  Temple  built  by  the  Jews  in 
Egypt.  Demetrius,  son  of  the  first  of  that  name,  sets  up 
his  claim  to  the  throne  of  Syria.  Alexander  is  destroyed. 
Ptolemy  Philometor  dies  at  the  same  time,  248. 

Sect.  IV.  Physcon  espouses  Cleopatra,  and  ascends  the 
throne  of  Egypt.  Demetrius  in  Syria  abandons  himself  to 
all  manner  of  excesses.  Diodotus,  surnamed  Tryphon, 
causes  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Alexander  Bala,  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed  king  of  Syria ;  then  kills  him,  and  takes  his  place. 
He  seizes  Jonathan  by  treachery,  and  puts  him  to  death. 
Demetrius  undertakes  an  expedition  against  the  Parthians, 
who  take  him  prisoner.  Cleopatra  his  wife  espouses  An¬ 
tiochus  Sidetes,  brother  of  Demetrius,  and  places  him  upon 
the  throne  of  Syria.  Physcon’s  excessive  follies  and  enor¬ 
mities.  Attalus  Philometor  succeeds  Attalus  his  uncle, 
whom  he  causes  to  be  regretted  by  his  vices.  He  dies 
himself,  after  having  reigned  five  years,  and  by  his  will 
leaves  the  Roman  people  heirs  to  his  dominions.  Ariston- 
icus  seizes  them.  He  is  overthrown,  led  in  triumph,  and 
pul  to  death,  251,  252. 

Sect.  V.  Antiochus  Sidetes  besieges  John  Hyrcanus  in 
Jerusalem.  That  city  surrenders  by  capitulation.  He 
makes  war  against  the  Parthians,  and  perishes  in  it. 
Phraates,  king  of  the  Parthians,  defeated  in  his  turn  by  the 
Scythians.  Physcon  commits  more  horrid  cruelties  in 
Egypt.  A  general  revolt  obliges  him  to  quit  it.  Cleopatra, 
his  first  wife,  is  replaced  upon  the  throne.  She  implores 
aid  of  Demetrius,  and  is  soon  reduced  to  leave  Egypt. 
Physcon  returns  thither,  and  re-ascends  the  throne.  By 
his  means  Zebina  dethrones  Demetrius,  who  is  soon  after 
killed.  The  kingdom  is  divided  between  Cleopatra,  the 
wife  of  Demetrius,  and  Zebina.  The  latter  is  defeated  and 
killed.  Antiochus  Grypus  ascends  the  throne  of  Syria. 
The  famous  Mithridates  begins  to  reign  in  Pontus.  Phys¬ 
con’s  death,  257. 

Sect.  VI.  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  succeeds  Physcon.  War 
between  Grypus  and  his  brother  Antiochus  of  Cyzicum,  for 
the  kingdom  of  Syria.  Hyrcanus  fortifies  himself  in  Ju¬ 
dea.  His  death.  Aristobulus  succeeds  him,  and  assumes 
the  title  of  king.  He  is  succeeded  by  Alexander  Jannaeus. 
Cleopatra  drives  Lathyrus  out  of  Egypt,  and  places  Alexan¬ 
der  his  youngest  brother,  on  the  throne  in  his  stead.  War 
between  that  princess  and  her  sons.  Death  of  Grypus. 
Ptolemy  Apion  leaves  the  kingdom  of  Cyrenaica  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  Continuation  of  the  wars  in  Syria  and  Egypt.  The 
Syrians  choose  Tigranes  king.  Lathyrus  is  re-established 
upon  the  throne  of  Egypt.  He  dies.  Alexander  his  ne¬ 
phew  succeeds  him.  Nicomedes  king  of  Bitbynia,  makes 
the  Roman  people  his  heirs,  261. 

Sect.  VII.  Selene,  sister  of  Lathyrus,  conceives  hopes 
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of  the  crown  of  Egypt;  she  sends  two  of  her  sons  to  Rome 
for  that  purpose.  The  eldest,  called  Antiochus,  on  his  re¬ 
turn  passes  through  Sicily.  Verres,  praetor  of  that  island, 
takes  from  him  a  golden  candelabrum,  designed  for  the 
Capitol.  Antiochus,  surnamed  Asiaticus,  after  having 
reigned  four  years  over  part  of  Syria,  is  dispossessed  of 
part  of  his  dominions  by  Pompey,  who  reduces  Syria  into  a 
province  of  the  Roman  empire.  Troubles  in  Judaea  and 
Egypt.  The  Alexandrians  expel  Alexander  their  king 
and  set  Ptolemy  Auletes  on  the  throne  in  his  stead. 
Alexander,  at  his  death,  makes  the  Roman  people  his 
heirs.  In  consequence,  some  years  after,  they  order  Pto¬ 
lemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  brother  of  Auletes,  to  be  deposed, 
confiscate  his  property,  and  seize  that  island.  The  cele¬ 
brated  Cato  is  charged  with  this  commission,  266. 


BOOK  XXI. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ALEXANDER’S  SUCCESSORS  CONTINUED. 

,((.■  i  Article  I. 

Abridgment  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  from  Aristobulus, 
son  of  Hyrcanus,  who  first  assumed  the  title  of  king,  to  the 
reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  the  Idumaean,  270. 

Sect.  I.  Reign  of  Aristobulus  the  first,  which  lasted 
two  years,  270. 

Sect.  II.  Reign  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  which  continu¬ 
ed  twenty-seven  years,  271. 

Sect.  III.  Reign  of  Alexandra,  the  wife  of  Alexander 
Jannaeus,  which  continued  nine  years.  Hyrcanus,  her 
eldest  son,  is  high-priest  during  that  time,  272. 

Sect.  IV.  Reign  of  Aristobulus  II.  which  continued  six 
years,  273. 

Sect.  V.  Reign  of  Hyrcanus  II.  which  continued  twen¬ 
ty-four  years,  274. 

Sect.  VI.  Reign  of  Antigonus,  of  only  two  years’  dura¬ 
tion,  275. 

Art.  II.  Abridgment  of  the  history  of  the  Parthians, 
from  the  establishment  of  that  empire  to  the  defeat  of 
Crassus,  which  is  related  at  large,  276. 

Art.  III.  Abridgment  of  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Cap¬ 
padocia,  from  the  foundation  of  that  kingdom  to  the  time 
when  it  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  286. 


BOOK  XXII. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SYRACUSE 

Article  I. 

Sect.  I.  Hierothe  second  chosen  captain-general  by  the 
Syracusans,  and  soon  after  appointed  king.  He  makes 
an  alliance  with  the  Romans  in  the  beginning  of  the  first 
Punic  war,  290. 

Sect.  II.  Hiero’s  pacific  reign.  He  particularly  favours 
agriculture.  He  applies  the  abilities  of  Archimedes  his  re-  j 
lati  m  to  the  service  of  the  public,  and  causes  him  to  make 
an  infinite  number  of  machines  for  the  defence  of  a  besieg¬ 
ed  place.  He  dies  very  old,  and  much  regretted  by  the 
people,  292. 

Article  II. 

Sect.  I,  Hieronymus,  grandson  of  Hiero,  succeeds  him, 
and  causes  him  to  be  much  regretted  by  his  vices  and  cru¬ 
elty.  He  is  killed  in  a  conspiracy.  Barbarous  murder  of 
the  princesses.  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  possess  them-  , 
selves  of  the  government  of  Syracuse,  and  declare  for  the 
Carthaginians,  as  Hieronymus  had  done,  296. 

Sect.  II.  The  consul  Marcellus  besieges  Syracuse. 
The  considerable  losses  of  men  and  ships,  occasioned  by 
the  dreadful  machines  of  Archimedes,  oblige  Marcellus  to 
change  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  He  takes  the  city  at 
length  by  means  of  his  intelligence  within  it.  Death  of 
Archimedes,  killed  by  a  soldier,  who  did  not  know  him, 
300. 

Article  III. 

Sect.  I.  Tomb  of  Archimedes  discovered  by  Cicero, 
304. 

Sect.  II.  Summary  of  the  history  of  Syracuse,  304. 

Sect.  III.  Reflections  upon  the  government  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Syracusans,  305. 


BOOK  XXIII. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  PONTUS. 

Sect.  I.  Mithridates,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  ascends 
the  throne  of  Pontus.  He  seizes  Cappadocia  and  Bilhynia,  I 
having  first  expelled  their  kings.  The  Romans  re-establish 


them.  He  causes  all  the  Romans  and  Italians  in  Asia 
Minor  to  be  put  to  death  in  one  day.  First  war  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  with  Mithridates,  who  had  made  himself  master  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  and  had  taken  Athens.  Svlla  is 
charged  with  this  war.  He  besieges  and  retakes  Athens. 
He  gains  three  great  battles  against  the  genprals  of  Mithri¬ 
dates.  He  grants  that  prince  peace  in  the  fourth  year  of 
the  war.  Library  of  Athens,  in  which  were  the  works  of 
Aristotle.  Sylla  causes  it  to  be  carried  to  Rome,  303. 

Sect.  II.  Second  war  against  Mithridates,  under  Mure- 
na,  of  only  three  years’  duration.  Mithridates  prepares  to 
renew  the  war.  He  concludes  a  treaty  with  Sertorius. 
Third  war  with  Mithridates.  Lucullus  the  consul  sent 
against  him.  He  obliges  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Cyzicum, 
and  defeats  his  troops.  He  gains  a  complete  victory  over 
him,  and  reduces  him  to  fly  into  Pontus.  Tragical  end  of 
the  sisters  and  wives  of  Mithridates.  He  endeavours  to 
retire  to  Tigranes,  his  son-in  law.  Lucullus  regulates  the 
affairs  of  Asia,  315. 

Sect.  III.  Lucullus  causes  war  to  be  declared  with  Ti¬ 
granes,  and  marches  against  him.  Vanity  and  ridiculous 
self-sufficiency  of  that  prince.  He  loses  a  great  battle. 
Lucullus  takes  Tigranocerta,  the  capital  of  Armenia.  He 
gains  a  second  victory  over  the  joint  forces  of  Tigranes  and 
Mithridates.  Mutiny  and  revolt  in  the  army  of  Lucullus, 

Sect.  IV.  Mithridates,  taking  advantage  of  the  discord 
which  had  arisen  in  the  Roman  army,  recovers  all  his  do¬ 
minions.  Pompey  is  chosen  to  succeed  Lucullus.  He 
overthrows  Mithridates  in  several  battles.  The  latter 
flies  in  vain  to  Tigranes  his  son-in-law,  for  refuge,  who  is 
engaged  in  a  war  with  his  own  son.  Pompey  marches  in¬ 
to  Armenia  against  Tigranes,  who  comes  to  him  and  sur¬ 
renders  himself.  Weary  of  pursuing  Mithridates  to  no 
purpose,  he  returns  into  Syria,  makes  himself  master  of 
that  kingdom,  and  puts  an  end  to  the  empire  of  the  Seleu- 
cida;.  He  marches  back  to  Pontus.  Pharnaces  makes  the 
army  revolt  against  his  father  Mithridates,  who  kills  him¬ 
self.  That  prince’s  character.  Pompey’s  expeditions  in¬ 
to  Arabia  and  Judaea,  where  he  takes  Jerusalem.  After 
having  reduced  all  the  cities  of  Pontus,  he  returns  to 
Rome,  and  receives  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  324. 


BOOK  XXIV. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT. 

Sect.  I.  Ptolemaeus  Auletes  having  been  placed  upon 
the  throne  of  Egypt  in  the  room  of  Alexander,  is  declared 
the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman  people,  by  the  influence 
of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  which  he  purchases  at  a  very  great 
price.  In  consequence,  he  loads  his  subjects  with  taxes. 
He  is  expelled  the  throne.  The  Alexandrians  make  his 
daughter  Berenice  queen.  He  goes  to  Rome,  and,  by  mo¬ 
ney,  obtains  the  voices  of  the  heads  of  the  commonwealth 
for  his  re  establishment.  He  is  opposed  by  an  oracle  of 
the  Sybil’s  ;  notwithstanding  which,  Gabiuiussets  him  up¬ 
on  the  throne  by  force  of  arms,  where  he  remains  till  his 
death.  The  famous  Cleopatra,  and  her  brother,  very 
young,  succeed  him,  330. 

Sect.  II.  Pothinus  and  Achillas,  ministers  of  the  young 
king,  expel  Cleopatra.  She  raises  troops  to  re-establish 
herself.  Pompey,  after  having  beenoverthrown  at  Pharsa 
lia,  retires  into  Egypt.  He  is  assassinated  there.  Caesar, 
who  pursued  him,  arrives  at  Alexandria,  where  he  is  in¬ 
formed  of  his  death,  which  he  seems  to  lament.  He  endea¬ 
vours  to  reconcile  the  brother  and  sister,  and  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  sends  for  Cleopatra,  of  whom  he  soon  becomes  enam¬ 
oured.  Great  commotions  arise  at  Alexandria,  and  several 
battles  are  fought  between  the  Egyptians  and  Caesar’s 
troops,  wherein  the  latter  have  almost  always  the  advan¬ 
tage.  The  king  having  been  drowned  in  flying,  after  a  sea 
fight,  all  Egypt  submits  to  Ctesar.  He  sets  Cleopatra,  with 
her  younger  brother,  upon  the  throne,  and  returns  to  Rome, 
333. 

Sect.  III.  Cleopatra  causes  her  younger  brother  to  be 
put  to  death,  and  reigns  alone.  The  death  of  Julius  Cae¬ 
sar  having  made  way  for  the  triumvirate  form  d  between 
Antony,  Lepidus,  and  young  Caesar,  called  also  Octavius, 
Cleopatra  declares  herself  for  the  triumvirs.  She  goes  to 
Antony  at  Tarsus,  gains  an  absolute  ascendant  over  him, 
and  brings  him  with  her  to  Alexandria.  Antony  goes  to 
Rome,  where  he  espouses  Octavia.  He  abandons  himself 
again  to  Cleopatra,  and  after  some  expeditions  returns  to 
Alexandria,  which  he  enters  in  triumph.  He  there  cele¬ 
brates  the  coronation  of  Cleopatra  and  her  children.  Open 
rupture  between  Ctesar  and  Antony.  The  latter  repudi¬ 
ates  Octavia.  The  two  fleets  put  to  sea.  Cleopatra  deter¬ 
mines  to  follow  Antony.  Battle  of  Actiurn.  Cleopatra 
flies,  and  draws  Antony  after  her.  Cffisar’s  victory  is  com¬ 
plete.  He  advances  some  lime  after  to  Alexandria,  which 
makes  no  long  resistance.  Tragical  death  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra.  Egypt  is  reduced  into  a  province  of  the  R®. 
man  empire,  337. 

Conclusion  of  the  Ancient  History,  345. 
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SECTION  I. — TROUBLES  WHICH  FOLLOWED  THE 

DEATH  OF  ALEXANDER.  THE  PARTITION  OF  THE 

PROVINCES  AMONG  THE  GENERALS.  ARIDACUS 

ELECTED  KING.  PERDICCAS  APPOINTED  HIS  GUAR¬ 
DIAN,  AND  REGENT  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

IN  relating  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  I 
mentioned  the  many  troubles  and  commotions  that 
arose  in  the  army  on  the  first  news  of  that  event.  All 
the  troops  in  general,  soldiers  as  well  as  officers,  had 
their  thoughts  entirely  taken  up  at  first  with  the  loss 
of  a  prince  whom  they  loved  as  a  father,  and  rever¬ 
enced  almost  as  a  god,  and  abandoned  themselves 
without  reserve  to  grief  and  tears.  A  mournful  silence 
reigned  at  first  throughout  the  camp;  but  this  was 
soon  succeeded  by  dismal  sighs  and  cries,  which  spoke 
the  true  language  of  the  heart,  and  in  which  that  vain 
ostentation  of  sorrow,  which  is  too  often  paid  to  cus¬ 
tom  and  decorum  on  such  occasions,1  had  no  share. 

When  the  first  impressions  of  grief  had  given  place 
to  reflection,  they  began  to  consider,  with  the  utmost 
consternation,  the  state  in  which  the  death  of  Alexan¬ 
der  had  left  them.  They  found  themselves  at  an  infi¬ 
nite  distance  from  their  native  country,  and  amidst  a 
people  lately  subdued,  so  little  accustomed  to  their 
new  yoke,  that  they  were  hardly  acquainted  with  their 
present  masters,  and  had  not  as  yet  had  sufficient  time 
to  forget  their  ancient  laws,  and  that  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  under  which  they  had  always  lived.  What 
measures  could  be  taken  to  keep  a  country  of  such  vast 
extent  in  subjection?  how  could  it  be  possible  to  sup¬ 
press  those  seditions  and  revolts  which  would  natural¬ 
ly  break  out  on  all  sides  in  that  decisive  moment?  what 
expedients  could  be  formed  to  restrain  those  troops 
within  the  limits  of  their  duty,  who  had  so  long  been 
habituated  to  complaints  and  murmurs,  and  were  com¬ 
manded  by  chiefs,  whose  several  views  and  preten¬ 
sions  Were  so  different? 

The  only  remedy  for  these  various  calamities  seem¬ 
ed  to  consist  in  a  speedy  nomination  of  a  successor  to 
Alexander;  and  the  troops,  as  well  as  the  officers,  and 
the  whole  Macedonian  state,  seemed  at  first  to  be  very 
desirous  of  this  expedient,  and,  indeed,  their  common 
interest  and  security,  with  the  preservation  of  their 
new  conquests,  amidst  the  barbarous  nations  that  sur¬ 
rounded  them,  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  consider 
this  election  as  their  first  and  most  important  care, 
and  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  choice  of  a  person 
qualified  to  fill  so  arduous  a  station,  and  sustain  the 
weight  of  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  capable  of 


»  Passim  silentia  et  gemitus;  nihil  eompositum  in  osten- 
•itioneio — altius  moerebant  Tacit. 


maintaining  general  order  and  tranquillity.  But  it 
had  already  been  written,  2  “  that  the  kingdom  of 
Alexander  should  be  divided  and  rent  asunder  after 
his  death,”  and  that  it  should  not  be  transmitted  in  the 
usual  manner  “  to  his  posterity.”  No  efforts  of  human 
wisdom  could  establish  a  sole  successor  to  that  prince. 
In  vain  did  they  deliberate,  consult  and  decide;3  no¬ 
thing  could  be  executed  contrary  to  the  preordained! 
event,  or,  at  least,  nothing  short  of  it  could  possibly 
subsist.  A  superior  and  invisible  Power  had  already 
disposed  of  the  kingdom,  and  divided  it  by  an  inevita¬ 
ble  decree,  as  will  be  evident  in  the  sequel.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  this  partition  had  been  (denounced  near 
three  centuries  before  this  time;  the  portions  of  it  had 
already  been  assigned  to  different  possessors,  and  no 
thing  could  frustate  that  division,  which  wras  only  tc 
be  deferred  for  a  few  years.  Till  the  arrival  of  that 
period,  men  indeed  might  raise  commotions,  and  con¬ 
cert  a  variety  of  movements;  but  all  their  efforts 
would  only  tend  to  the  accomplishment  of  what  had 
been  ordained  by  the  sovereign  Master  of  kingdoms, 
and  of  what  had  been  foretold  by  his  prophet. 

Alexander  had  a  son  by  Barsina,  and  had  conferred 
the  name  of  Hercules  upon  him.  Roxana,  another  of 
his  wives,  was  advanced  in  her  pregnancy  when  that 
prince  died.  He  had  likewise  a  natural  brother,  called 
Aridseus;  but  he  would  not  upon  his  death-bed  dis¬ 
pose  of  his  dominions  in  favour  of  any  heir;  for  which 
reason  this  vast  empire,  which  no  longer  had  a  master 
to  sway  it,  became  a  source  of  competition  and  wars, 
as  Alexander  had  plainly  foreseen,  when  he  declared 
that  his  friends  would  celebrate  his  funeral  with 
bloody  battles. 

The  division  was  augmented  by  the  equality  among 
the  generals  of  the  army,  none  of  whom  was  so  supe¬ 
rior  to  his  colleagues,  either  by  birth  or  merit,  as  to 
induce  them  to  offer  him  the  empire,  and  submit  to 
his  authority.  The  cavalry  were  desirous  that  Ari- 
dseus  should  succeed  Alexander.  His  understanding 
had  been  impaired  ever  since  he  had  been  afflicted  in 
his  infancy  with  a  violent  indisposition,  occasioned, 
as  was  pretended,  by  some  particular  drink  which  had 
been  given  him  by  Olympias,  and  which  had  disor¬ 
dered  his  senses.  This  ambitious  princess  being  ap¬ 
prehensive  that  the  engaging  qualities  she  discover¬ 
ed  in  Aridasus,  would  be  so  many  obstacles  to  the 
greatness  of  her  son  Alexander,  thought  it  expedient 
to  have  recourse  to  the  criminal  precaution  already 
mentioned.  The  infantry  had  declared  against  this 
prince,  and  were  headed  by  Ptolemy,  and  other  chiefs 
of  great  reputation,  who  began  each  to  think  of  their 
own  particular  establishment.  For  a  sudden  revolu¬ 
tion  had  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  these  officers,  and 
caused  them  to  contemn  the  rank  of  private  persons, 


a  Dan.  xi.  4. 

3  Non  grit — non  stabit — non  fiet.  Isai 
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and  all  dependency  and  subordination,  with  a  view  of 
aspiring  to  sovereign  power,  which  had  never  employ¬ 
ed  their  thoughts  till  then,  and  to  which  they  never 
thought  themselves  qualified  to  pretend  before  this 
conjuncture  of  affairs. 

These  disputes,!  which  engaged  the  minds  of  all 
parties,  delayed  the  interment  of  Alexander  for  the 
space  of  seven  days;  and,  if  we  may  credit  some 
authors,  the  body  continued  uncorrupted  all  that  time. 
It  was  afterwards  delivered  to  the  Egyptians  and 
Chaldeans,  who  embalmed  it  after  their  manner;  and 
Aridseus,  a  different  person  from  him  I  have  already 
mentioned,  was  charged  with  the  care  of  conveying 
it  to  Alexandria. 

After  a  variety  of  troubles  and  agitations  had  inter¬ 
vened,  the  principal  officers  assembled  at  a  confe¬ 
rence;  where  it  was  unanimously  concluded,  that 
Aridteus  should  be  king,  or  rather,  that  he  should  be 
invested  with  the  shadow  of  royalty.  The  infirmity 
of  mind,  which  ought  to  have  excluded  him  from  the 
throne,  was  the  very  motive  of  their  advancing  him 
to  it,  and  united  all  suffrages  in  his  favour.  It  favour¬ 
ed  the  hopes  and  pretensions  of  all  the  chiefs,  and 
covered  their  designs.  It  was  also  agreed  in  this  as¬ 
sembly,  that  if  Roxana,  who  was  then  in  the  sixth  or 
eighth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  should  have  a  son, 
he  should  be  associated  with  Aridasus  in  the  throne. 
Perdiccas,  to  whom  Alexander  on  his  death-bed  had 
left  his  ring,  had  the  person  of  the  prince  consigned 
to  his  care  as  a  guardian,  and  was  constituted  regent 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  same  assembly,  whatever  respect  they  might 
bear  to  the  memory  of  Alexander,  thought  fit  to  annul 
some  of  his  regulations,  which  would  have  been  de¬ 
structive  to  the  state,  and  have  exhausted  his  treasury. 
He  had  given  orders  for  six  temples  to  be  erected  in 
particular  cities  which  he  had  named,  and  had  fixed 
the  expenses  of  each  of  these  structures  at  500  talents, 
which  amount  to  500,000  crowns.  He  had  likewise 
ordered  a  pyramid  to  be  raised  over  the  tomb  of  his 
father  Philip,  which  was  to  be  finished  with  a  grandeur 
and  magnificence  equal  to  that  in  Egypt,  esteemed 
one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  He  had  like¬ 
wise  planned  other  expenses  of  the  like  kind,  which 
were  prudently  revoked  by  the  assembly. 

Within  a  short  time  after  these  proceedings,2  Rox¬ 
ana  wTas  delivered  of  a  son  who  was  named  Alexan¬ 
der,  and  acknowledged  king,  jointly  with  Aridaeus. 
But  neither  of  these  princes  possessed  any  thing  more 
than  the  name  of  royalty,  as  all  authority  was  entirely 
lodged  in  the  great  lords  and  generals,  who  had  divi¬ 
ded  the  provinces  among  themselves. 

In  Europe;  Thrace  and  the  adjacent  regions  were 
consigned  to  Lysimachus;  and  Macedonia,  Epirus, 
and  Greece,  were  allotted  to  Antipater  and  Craterus. 

In  Africa;  Egypt  and  the  other  conquests  of  Alex¬ 
ander  in  Libya  and  Cyrenaica,  were  assigned  to  Pto¬ 
lemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  with  that  part  of  Arabia  which 
borders  on  Egypt.  The  month  of  Thoth  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  is  the  epocha  from  whence  the  years  of  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  Lagides  in  Egypt  begin  to  be  computed ; 
though  Ptolemy  did  not  assume  the  title  of  king,  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  successors  of  Alexander, 
till  about  seventeen  years  after  this  event. 

In  the  Lesser  Asia;  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  the 
greater  Phrygia,  were  given  to  Antigonus ;  Caria,  to 
Cassander;  Lydia,  to  Menander;  the  lesser  Phrygia, 
to  Leonatus;  Armenia,  to  IVeoptolemus;  Cappadocia 
and  Paphlagonia,  to  Eumenes.  These  two  provinces 
had  never  been  completely  subjected  by  the  Macedo¬ 
nians,  and  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  continued 
to  govern  them  as  formerly;  Alexander  having  ad¬ 
vanced  with  so  much  rapidity  to  his  other  conquests, 
as  left  him  no  inclination  to  amuse  himself  with  the 
entire  reduction  of  that  province,  contented  himself 
with  a  slight  submission. 

Syria  and  Phcenicia  fell  to  Laomedon;  one  of  the 
two  Medias  to  Atropates,  and  the  other  to  Perdiccas. 
Persia  was  assigned  to  Peucestes;  Babylonia  to  Ar- 
ehon;  Mesopotamia,  to  Arcesilas;  Parthia  and  Hyr- 


*  Quint.  Curt.  1.  x.  Justin.  1.  xiii.  Eiod.  1.  xviii. 

*  Diod.  1.  xviii.  p.  587,  588.  Justin.  1.  xiii.  c.  4.  Quint. 
Curt.  1.  x.  c.  10. 


cania,  to  Phrataphernes ;  Bactriana  and  Sogdiana,  to 
Philip;  the  other  regions  were  divided  among  gene¬ 
rals  whose  names  are  now  but  little  known. 

Seleuchus,  the  son  of  Antiochus,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  cavalry  of  the  allies,  which  was  a  post  of 
great  importance;  and  Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipa¬ 
ter,  commanded  the  companies  of  guards. 

The  Upper  Asia,  which  extends  almost  to  India, 
and  even  India  also,  were  left  in  the  possession  of 
those  who  had  been  appointed  governors  of  those 
countries  by  Alexander. 

The  same  disposition  generally  prevailed  in  all  the 
provinces  I  have  already  mentioned ;  and  it  is  in  this 
sense  that  most  interpreters  explain  that  passage  in 
the  Maccabees,3  which  declares,  that  Alexander,  hav 
ing  assembled  the  great  men  of  his  court  who  had 
been  brought  up  with  him,  divided  his  kingdom 
among  them  in  his  lifetime.  And  indeed  it  was  very 
probable,  that  this  prince,  when  he  saw  his  death  ap¬ 
proaching,  and  had  no  inclination  to  nominate  .a  sole 
successor  himself,  was  contented  with  confirming  each 
of  his  officers  in  the  government  he  had  formerly 
assigned  them;  which  is  sufficient  to  authorize  the 
declaration  of  the  Maccabees,  “That  he  divided  his 
kingdom  amongst  them  whilst  he  was  living.” 

This  partition  was  only  the  work  of  a  man,  and  its 
duration  was  but  short.  That  Being,  who  reigns 
alone,  and  is  the  only  King  of  ages,  had  decreed  a 
different  distribution.  He  had  assigned  to  each  his 
portion,  and  marked  out  its  boundaries  and  extent, 
and  his  disposition  alone  was  to  subsist. 

The  partition  concluded  upon  in  the  assembly  was 
the  source  of  various  divisions  and  wars,  as  will  be 
evident  in  the  series  of  this  history,  each  of  these  go¬ 
vernors  claiming  the  exercise  of  an  independent  and 
sovereign  power  in  his  particular  province.  They 
however  paid  that  veneration  to  the  memoiy  of  Alex¬ 
ander, <  as  not  to  assume  the  title  of  king,  till  all  the 
race  of  that  monarch,  who  had  been  placed  upon  the 
throne,  were  extinct. 

Among  the  governors  of  the  provinces  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  some  distinguished  themselves  more  than 
others  by  their  reputation,  merit  and  cabals;  and 
formed  different  parties,  to  which  the  others  adhered, 
agreeably  to  their  particular  views,  either  of  interest 
or  ambition.  For  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the 
resolutions,  which  are  formed  in  conjunctures  of  this 
nature,  are  much  influenced  by  a  devotion  to  the 
public  good. 

Eumenes  must,* * 6  however,  be  excepted;  for  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  was  the  most  virtuous  man  among  all  the 
governors,  and  had  no  superior  in  true  bravery.  He 
w'as  always  firm  in  the  interest  of  the  two  kings,  from 
a  principle  of  true  probity.  He  was  a  native  of  Car- 
dia,  a  city  of  Thrace,  and  his  birth  was  but  obscure, 
Philip,  who  had  observed  excellent  qualities  in  him 
in  his  youth,  kept  him  near  his  own  person  in  the 
quality  of  secretary,  and  reposed  great  confidence  in 
him.  He  was  equally  esteemed  by  Alexander,  who 
treated  him  with  extraordinary  marks  of  his  favour. 
Barsina,  the  first  lady  for  whom  this  prince  had  en¬ 
tertained  a  passion  in  Asia,  and  by  whom  he  had  a 
son  named  Hercules,  had  a  sister  of  the  same  name 
with  her  own,  and  the  king  gave  her  in  marriage  to 
Eumenes.6  We  shall  see  by  the  event  that  this  pru¬ 
dent  favourite  conducted  himself  in  such  a  manner 
as  justly  entitled  him  to  the  favour  of  those  two  prin¬ 
ces,  even  after  their  death;  and  all  his  sentiments  and 
actions  will  make  it  evident  that  a  man  may  be  a  ple¬ 
beian  by  birth,  and  yet  very  noble  by  disposition. 

I  have  already  intimated,7  that  Sysigambis,  who 
had  patiently  supported  the  death  of  her  father,  hus¬ 
band,  and  son,  could  not  survive  the  loss  of  Alexan¬ 
der.8  The  death  of  this  princess  was  soon  followed 
by  that  of  the  two  grand -daughters,  Statira,  the  wife 
of  Alexander,  and  Drypetis,  the  relict  of  Hephaestion 
Roxana,  who  was  apprehensive  lest  Statira  should  be 
pregnant  by  Alexander  as  well  as  herself,  and  that  the 
birth  of  a  prince  would  frustrate  the  measures  which 


*  1  Maccab.  i  6,  7.  »  Justin.  1.  xv.  c.  4. 

»  Plut.  in  Eumen.  p.583.  Corn.  Nep.  in  Eumen.  c.  1 

•  Arrian  assigns  him  another  wife,  1.  vii.  p.  278. 

7  Quint.  Curt.  1  x.  c.  5.  •  Plut.  in  Alex. 
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>iaa  oeen  taken  to  secure  the  succession  to  the  son 
she  hoped  to  have,  prevailed  upon  the  two  sisters  to 
visit  her,  and  secretly  destroyed  them  in  concert  with 
Ferdiccas,  her  only  confident  in  that  impious  proceed¬ 
ing. 

It  is  now  time  to  enter  upon  a  detail  of  those  actions 
that  were  perfomed  by  the  successors  of  Alexander. 
I  shall  therefore  begin  with  the  defection  of  the  Greeks 
in  Upper  Asia,  and  with  the  war  which  Antipater  had 
to  sustain  against  Greece;  because  those  transactions 
are  most  detached,  and  in  a  manner  distinct,  from  the 
other  events. 

SECTION  II. — THE  RVOLT  OF  THE  GREEKS  IN  UPPER 
ASIA.  THE  IMPRESSIONS  OCCASIONED  BY  THE  NEWS 
OF  ALEXANDER’S  DEATH  AT  ATHENS.  THE  EX¬ 
PEDITION  OF  ANTIPATER  INTO  GREECE.  HE  IS 
FIRST  DEFEATED,  AND  AFTERWARDS  VICTORIOUS. 
MAKES  HIMSELF  MASTER  OF  ATHENS,  AND  LEAVES 
A  GARRISON  THERE.  THE  FLIGHT  AND  DEATH  OF 
DEMOSTHENES. 

The  Greeks,!  whom  Alexander 
A.  M.  3681.  had  established,  in  the  form  of  colo- 
Ant.  J.  C.  323.  nies,intheprovincesofUpperAsia, 
continued  with  reluctance  in  those 
settlements,  because  they  did  not  experience  that  de¬ 
light  and  satisfaction  with  which  they  had  flattered 
themselves,  and  had  long  cherished  an  ardent  desire 
of  returning  to  their  own  country.  They  had  not 
however  dared  to  discover  their  uneasiness  whilst 
Alexander  was  living,  but  the  moment  they  received 
intelligence  of  his  death,  they  openly  declared  their 
intentions.  They  armed  20,000  foot,  all  warlike  and 
experienced  soldiers,  with  3000  horse;  and  having 
placed  Philo  at  their  head,  they  prepared  for  their 
departure,  without  taking  counsel,  or  receiving  orders 
from  any  but  themselves,  as  if  they  had  been  subject 
to  no  authority,  and  no  longer  acknowledged  any 
superior. 

Perdiccas,  who  foresaw  the  consequences  of  such 
an  enterprize,  at  a  time  when  every  thing  was  in  mo¬ 
tion,  and  when  the  troops,  as  well  as  their  officers, 
breathed  nothing  but  independence,  sent  Pithon  to 
oppose  them. 

The  merit  of  this  officer  was  acknowledged  by  all ; 
and  he  willingly  charged  himself  with  this  commis¬ 
sion,  in  expectation  of  gaining  over  those  Greeks,  and 
of  procuring  himself  some  considerable  establishment 
in  Upper  Asia  by  their  means.  Perdiccas,  being  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  design,  gave  a  very  surprising  order 
to  the  Macedonians  whom  he  sent  with  that  general, 
which  was  to  exterminate  the  revolters  entirely.  Pi¬ 
thon,  on  his  arrival,  brought  over,  by  money,  3000 
Greeks,  who  turned  their  backs  in  the  battle,  and 
were  the  occasion  of  his  obtaining  a  complete  victory. 
The  vanquished  troops  surrendered,  but  made  the 
preservation  of  their  lives  and  liberties  the  condition 
of  their  submitting  to  the  conqueror.  This  was  ex¬ 
actly  agreeable  to  Pithon’s  design,  but  he  was  no 
longer  master  of  its  execution.  The  Macedonians 
thinking  it  incumbent  on  them  to  accomplish  the 
orders  of  Perdiccas,  inhumanly  slaughtered  all  the 
Greeks,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  terms  they  had 
granted  them.  Pithon  being  thus  defeated  in  his 
views,  returned  with  his  Macedonians  to  Perdiccas. 

This  expedition  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  Grecian 
war.* *  The  news  of  Alexander’s  death  being  brought 
to  Athens,  had  excited  great  rumours,  and  occasioned 
a  joy  that  was  almost  universal.  The  people,  who 
had  long  sustained  with  reluctance  the  yoke  which  the 
Macedonians  had  imposed  on  Greece,  made  liberty 
the  subject  of  all  their  discourse:  they  breathed  no¬ 
thing  but  war,  and  abandoned  themselves  to  the  extra¬ 
vagant  emotions  of  a  senseless  and  excessive  joy. 
Phocion,  who  was  a  person  of  wisdom  and  moderation, 
and  doubted  the  truth  of  the  intelligence  they  had  re¬ 
ceived,  endeavoured  to  calm  the  turbulency  of  their 
minds,  and  to  check  these  impetuous  sallies,  which 
rendered  them  incapable  of  counsel  and  sedate  reflec¬ 
tion.  As  the  generality  of  the  orators,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  his  remonstrances,  exclaimed  that  the  news 
was  true,  and  that  Alexander  was  certainly  dead, 


Phocion  rose  up,  and  expressed  himself  in  this  man¬ 
ner:  “  If  he  be  really  dead  to-day,  he  will  likewise  be 
sp  to-morrow  and  the  next  day,  so  that  we  shall  have 
time  enough  to  deliberate  in  a  calm  manner,  and  with 
a  greater  security.” 

Leosthenes,  who  was  the  first  that  published  this 
account  at  Athens,  was  continually  haranguing  the 
people  with  excessive  arrogance  and  vanity.  Phocion, 
who  was  tired  with  his  speeches,  said  to  him,  “  Young 
man,  your  discourse  resembles  the  cypress,  which  is 
tall  and  spreading,  but  bears  no  fruit.”  He  gave 
great  offence,  by  opposing  the  inclinations  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  so  strenuous  a  manner,  and  Hyperides  rising 
up,  asked  him  this  question:  “When  would  you 
advise  the  Athenians  to  make  war?  ” — “  As  soon.” 
replied  Phocion,  “  as  I  see  the  young  men  firmly  re¬ 
solved  to  observe  a  strict  discipline;  the  rich  disposed 
to  contribute,  according  to  their  abilities,  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  war;  and  when  the  orators  no  longer  rob 
the  public.” 

All  the  remonstrances  of  Phocion  were  ineffectual: 
a  war  was  resolved  upon,  and  a  deputation  agreed  to 
be  sent  to  all  the  states  of  Greece,  to  engage  their 
accession  to  the  league.  This  is  the  war  in  wnich  all 
the  Greeks,  except  the  Thebans,  united  to  maintain 
the  liberty  of  their  country,  under  the  conduct  of 
Leosthenes,  against  Antipater;  and  it  was  called  the 
Lamian  war,  from  the  name  of  a  city  where  the  latter 
was  defeated  in  the  first  battle. 

Demosthenes,3  who  was  then  in  exile  at  Megara, 
but  who  amidst  his  misfortunes  always  retained  an 
ardent  zeal  for  the  interest  of  his  country  and  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  common  liberty,  joined  himself  with  the 
Athenian  ambassadors  sent  into  Peloponnesus,  and 
having  seconded  their  remonstrances  in  a  wonderful 
manner  by  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  he  engaged 
Sicyon,  Argos,  Corinth,  and  the  other  cities  of  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus,  to  accede  to  the  league. 

The  Athenians,  struck  with  admiration  at  a  zeal  so 
noble  a*id  generous,  immediately  passed  a  decree  to 
recall  him  from  banishment.  A  galley  with  three 
ranks  of  oars  was  despatched  to  him  at  jEgina;  and, 
when  ne  entered  the  port  of  Piraeus,  all  the  magistrates 
and  priests  advanced  out  of  the  city,  and  all  the  citi¬ 
zens  crowded  to  meet  that  illustrious  exile,  and  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  the  utmost  demonstrations  of  affection 
and  joy,  blended  at  the  same  time  with  an  air  of  sor¬ 
row  and  repentance,  for  the  injury  they  had  done  him. 
Demosthenes  was  sensibly  aftected  with  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  honours  that  were  rendered  him;  and  whilst 
he  returned  as  it  were  in  triumph  to  his  country, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  he  lifted  up 
his  hands  towards  heaven  to  thank  the  gods  for  so 
illustrious  a  protection,  and  congratulated  himself  on 
beholding  a  day  more  glorious  to  him,  than  that  had 
proved  to  Alcibiades,  on  which  he  returned  from  his 
exile.  For  his  fellow-citizens  received  him  from  the 
pure  effect  of  desire  and  good  will ;  whereas  the  re¬ 
ception  of  Alcibiades  was  not  entirely  voluntary, 
some  compulsion  being  put  upon  their  inclinations. 

The  generality  of  those  who  were  far  advanced  in 
years,4  were  extremely  apprehensive  of  the  event  of  a 
war,  which  had  been  undertaken  with  too  much  preci¬ 
pitation,  and  without  examining  i  nto  the  consequences 
with  all  the  attention  and  sedateness  that  an  enter¬ 
prize  of  so  much  importance  required.  They  were 
sensible  also,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  declaring 
themselves  so  openly  against  the  Macedonians,  whose 
veteran  troops  were  very  formidable ;  and  the  example 
of  Thebes,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  same  temerity 
of  conduct,  added  to  their  consternation.  But  the 
orators,  who  derived  their  advantages  from  the  dis¬ 
traction  of  the  public  affairs,  and  to  whom,  according 
to  the  observation  of  Philip,  war  was  peace,  and  peace 
war,  would  not  allow  the  people  time  to  deliberate 
maturely  on  the  affairs  proposed  to  their  considera¬ 
tion,  but  drew  them  into  their  sentiments  by  a  falla¬ 
cious  eloquence,  which  presented  them  with  nothing 
but  scenes  of  future  conquest  and  triumphs. 

Demosthenes  and  Phocion,  who  wanted  neither 
zeal  nor  prudence,  were  of  different  sentiments  on  this 
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occasion,  which  was  no  extraordinary  circumstance 
with  respect  to  them.  It  is  not  my  province  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  of  them  had  reason  on  his  side:  but,  in 
such  a  perplexing  conjuncture  as  this,  there  is  nothing 
surprising  in  a  contrariety  of  opinions,  though  the 
result  of  good  intentions  on  both  sides.  Phocion’s 
scheme  was,  perhaps,  the  most  prudent,  and  that  of 
Demosthenes  the  most  glorious. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  a  considerable  army  was  raised, 
and  a  very  numerous  fleet  fitted  out.  All  the  citizens 
who  were  under  the  age  of  forty,  and  capable  of  bear¬ 
ing  arms,  were  drawn  out.  Of  the  ten  tribes  that 
composed  the  republic,  three  were  left  for  the  defence 
of  Attica,  the  rest  marched  out  with  the  other  allies 
under  the  command  of  Leosthenes. 

Antipater  was  far  from  being  indolent  during  these 
ransactions  in  Greece,  of  which  he  had  been  apprized, 
and  he  had  sent  to  Leonatus  in  Phrygia,  and  to  Cra- 
terus  in  Cilicia,  to  urge  them  to  come  to  his  assistance; 
but  before  the  arrival  of  the  expected  succours,  he 
marched  at  the  head  of  only  13,000  Macedonians  and 
600  horse;  the  frequent  recruits  which  he  had  sent 
Alexander,  having  left  him  no  more  troops  in  all  the 
country. 

It  is  surprising  that  Antipater  should  attempt  to 
give  battle  to  the  united  forces  of  all  Greece  with  such 
a  handful  of  men ;  but  he  undoubtedly  imagined,  that 
the  Greeks  were  no  longer  actuated  by  their  ancient 
zeal  and  ardour  for  liberty,  and  that  they  ceased  to 
consider  it  as  such  an  inestimable  advantage,  as  ought 
to  inspire  them  with  a  resolution  to  venture  their  lives 
and  fortunes  for  its  preservation.  He  flattered  him¬ 
self  that  they  had  begun  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
subjection:  and  indeed  this  was  the  disposition  of  the 
Greeks  at  that  time ;  in  whom  appeared  no  longer  the 
descendants  of  those  who  had  so  gallantly  sustained 
all  the  efforts  of  the  East,  and  fought  against  a  million 
of  men  for  the  preservation  of  their  freedom. 

Antipater  advanced  towards  Thessaly,  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  fleet,  which  cruised  along  the  sea-coasts. 
It  consisted  of  1 10  triremes ,  or  galleys  of  three  bench¬ 
es  of  oars.  The  Thessalians  declared  at  first  in  his 
favour;  but  having  afterwards  changed  their  senti¬ 
ments,  they  joined  the  Athenians,  ana  supplied  them 
with  a  strong  body  of  horse. 

As  the  army  of  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  was 
much  more  numerous  than  that  of  the  Macedonians, 
Antipater  could  not  support  the  charge,  and  was  de¬ 
feated  in  the  first  battle.  As  he  durst  not  hazard  a 
second,  and  was  in  no  condition  to  make  a  safe  re¬ 
treat  into  Macedonia,  he  shut  himself  up  in  Lamia,  a 
small  city  in  Thessaly,  in  order  to  wait  for  succours 
that  were  to  be  transmitted  to  him  from  Asia,  and 
he  fortified  himself  in  that  place,  which  was  soon  be¬ 
sieged  by  the  Athenians. 

The  assault  was  carried  on  with  great  bravery 
against  the  town,  and  the  resistance  was  equally  vigo¬ 
rous.  Leosthenes,  after  several  attempts,  despairing 
to  carry  it  by  force,  changed  the  siege  into  a  blockade, 
in  order  to  conquer  the  place  by  famine.  He  sur¬ 
rounded  it  with  a  wall  of  circumvallation,  and  a  very 
deep  ditch,  and  by  these  means  cut  off  all  supplies 
of  provision.  The  city  soon  became  sensible  of  the 
growing  scarcity,  and  the  besieged  began  to  be  seri¬ 
ously  disposed  to  surrender;  when  Leosthenes,  in  a 
sally  they  made  upon  him,  received  a  considerable 
wound,  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  car¬ 
ried  to  his  tent.  Upon  which  the  command  of  the 
army  was  consigned  to  Antiphilus,  who  was  equally 
esteemed  by  the  troops  for  his  valour  and  ability. 

Leonatus, 1  in  the  mean  time,  was 
A.  M.  3682.  marching  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Ant.  J.  C.  322.  Macedonians  besieged  in  Lamia; 

and  was  commissioned,  as  well  as 
Antigonus,  by  an  agreement  made  between  the  gene¬ 
rals,  to  establish  Eumenes  in  Cappadocia  by  force  of 
arms;  but  they  took  other  measures,  in  consequence 
of  some  private  views.  Leonatus,  who  reposed  an 
entire  confidence  in  Eumenes,  declared  to  him  at  part¬ 
ing,  that  the  engagement  to  assist  Antipater  was  a 
mere  pretext,  and  that  his  real  intention  was  to  ad¬ 
vance  into  Greece,  in  order  to  make  himself  master 


of  Macedonia.  He,  at  the  same  time,  showed  him 
letters  from  Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Alexander,  who 
invited  him  to  come  to  Pella,  and  promised  to  espouse 
him.  Leonatus  being  arrived  within  a  little  distance 
of  Lamia,  marched  directly  against  the  enemy,  with 
20,000  foot  and  2500  horse.  Prosperity  had  introdu¬ 
ced  disorder  into  the  Grecian  army ;  several  parties 
of  soldiers  drew  off,  and  retired  into  their  own  country 
on  various  pretexts,  which  greatly  diminished  the 
number  of  the  troops,  who  were  now  reduced  to  22,000 
foot.  The  cavalry  amounted  to  3500,  two  thousand 
of  whom  were  Thessalians;  and  as  they  constituted 
the  main  strength  of  the  army,  so  all  hopes  of  success 
were  founded  in  them ;  and  accordingly,  when  the 
battle  was  fought,  this  body  of  horse  had  the  greatest 
share  in  the  victory  that  was  obtained.  They  were 
commanded  by  Menon.  Leonatus,  covered  with 
wounds,  lost  his  life  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  was 
conveyed  into  the  camp  by  his  troops.  The  Mace¬ 
donian  phalanx  greatly  dreaded  the  shock  of  the  ca¬ 
valry,  and  had  therefore  retreated  to  eminences, 
whither  the  Thessalians  could  not  pursue  them.  The 
Greeks  having  carried  off  their  dead,  erected  a  tro¬ 
phy,  and  retired. 

The  whole  conversation  at  Athens  turned  upon  the 
glorious  exploits  of  Leosthenes,2  who  survived  his 
honours  but  a  short  time.  A  universal  joy  spread 
through  the  city;  festivals  were  celebrated,  and  sacri¬ 
fices  offered  without  intermission,  to  testify  their  gra¬ 
titude  to  the  gods  for  all  the  advantages  they  had  ob¬ 
tained.  The  enemies  of  Phocion,  thinking  to  mortify 
him  in  the  most  sensible  manner,  and  reduce  him  to 
an  incapacity  of  justifying  his  constant  opposition  to 
that  war,  asked  him,  if  he  would  not  have  rejoiced  to 
have  performed  so  many  glorious  actions'?  “  Undoubt¬ 
edly  I  would,”  replied  Phocion ;  “  but  I  would  not 
at  the  same  time  have  neglected  to  offer  the  advice 
I  gave.”  3  He  did  not  think  that  a  judgment  ought 
to  be  formed  of  any  particular  counsel  from  mere  suc¬ 
cess,  but  rather  from  the  nature  and  solidity  of  the 
counsel  itself;  and  he  did  not  retract  his  sentiments, 
because  those  of  an  opposite  nature  had  been  success¬ 
ful,  which  only  proved  the  latter  more  fortunate,  but 
not  more  judicious.  And  as  these  agreeable  advices 
came  thick  upon  each  other,  Phocion,  who  was  appre¬ 
hensive  of  the  sequel,  cried  out,  “When  shall  we 
cease  to  conquer?  ” 

Antipater  was  obliged  to  surrender  by  capitulation, 
but  history  has  not  transmitted  to  us  the  conditions  of 
the  treaty.  The  event  only  makes  it  evident,  that 
Leosthenes  compelled  him  to  surrender  at  discretion, 
and  he  himself  died  a  few  days  after  of  the  wounds 
he  had  received  at  the  siege.  Antipater  having  quit¬ 
ted  Lamia  the  day  after  the  battle,  for  he  seems  to 
have  been  favourably  treated,  joined  the  remains  of 
the  army  of  Leonatus,  and  took  upon  him  the  com¬ 
mand  of  those  troops.  He  was  extremely  cautious  of 
hazarding  a  second  battle,  and  kept  with  his  troops, 
like  a  judicious  and  experienced  general, on  eminences 
inaccessible  to  the  enemy’s  cavalry.  Antiphilus,  the 
general  of  the  Greeks,  remained  with  his  troops  in 
Thessaly,  and  contented  himself  with  observing  the 
motions  of  Antipater. 

Clitus,  who  commanded  the  Macedonian  fleet,  ob¬ 
tained,  much  about  the  same  time,  two  victories  near 
the  islands  of  Echinades,  over  Eetion  the  admiral  of 
the  Athenian  navy. 

Craterus,'1  who  had  long  been  expected,  arrived  at 
last  in  Thessaly,  and  halted  at  the  river  Peneus.  He 
resigned  the  command  to  Antipater,  and  was  conten¬ 
ted  to  serve  under  him.  The  troops  he  had  brought 
thither  amounted,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Leo¬ 
natus,  to  above  40.000  foot,  3000  archers  or  slingers, 
and  5000  horse.  The  army  of  the  allies  was  much 
inferior  in  number,  and  consisted  of  no  more  than 
25,000  foot  and  3500  horse.  Military  discipline  had 
been  much  neglected  among  them,  after  the  victories 
they  had  obtained.  A  considerable  battle  was  fought 
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near  Cranon,  in  which  the  Greeks  were  defeated; 
they,  however,  lost  but  few  troops,  and  even  that 
disadvantage  was  occasioned  by  the  licentious  con¬ 
duct  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  small  authority  of  the 
chiefs,  who  were  incapable  of  enforcing  obedience  to 
their  commands. 

Antiphilus  and  Menon,  the  two  generals  of  the 
Gaecian  army,  assembled  a  council  the  next  day,  to 
deliberate,  whether  they  should  wait  the  return  of 
those  troops  who  had  retired  into  their  own  country, 
or  propose  terms  of  accommodation  to  the  enemy. 
The  council  declared  in  favour  of  the  latter;  upon 
which  deputies  were  immediately  despatched  to  the 
enemy’s  camp  in  the  name  of  all  the  allies.  Antipa¬ 
ter  replied,  that  he  would  enter  into  a  separate  treaty 
with  each  of  the  cities,  persuading  himself  that  he 
•hould  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs 
by  this  proceeding;  and  he  was  not  deceived  in  nis 
Opinion.  His  answer  broke  off  the  negotiation;  and 
the  moment  he  presented  himself  before  the  cities  of 
the  allies,  they  disbanded  their  troops,  and  surren¬ 
dered  up  their  liberties  in  the  most  pusillanimous 
manner,  each  city  being  solely  attentive  to  its  sepa¬ 
rate  advantage. 

This  circumstance  is  a  sufficient  confirmation  of 
what  I  have  formerly  observed  with  relation  to  the 
■present  disposition  of  the  people  of  Greece.  They 
were  no  longer  animated  with  the  noble  zeal  of  those 
ancient  assertors  of  liberty,  who  devoted  their  whole 
attention  to  the  good  of  the  public  and  the  glory  of 
the  nation ;  who  considered  the  danger  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours  and  allies  as  their  own,  and  marched  with  the 
utmost  expedition  to  their  assistance  upon  the  first 
signal  of  their  distress.  Whereas  now,  when  a  for¬ 
midable  enemy  appeared  at  the  gates  of  Athens,  all 
the  republics  of  Greece  had  neither  activity  nor  vi- 
our;  Peloponnesus  continued  without  motion,  and 
parta  was  as  little  heard  of  as  if  she  had  never  ex¬ 
isted;  unhappy  effects  of  the  mutual  jealousy  which 
those  people  had  conceived  against  each  other,  and 
of  their  disregard  to  the  common  liberty,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  fatal  lethargy  into  which  they  were  sunk 
amidst  the  greatest  dangers!  These  are  symptoms 
which  prognosticate  and  prepare  the  way  for  ap¬ 
proaching  decline  and  ruin. 

Antipater  improved  this  desertion  to  his  own  advan¬ 
tage,’  and  marched  immediately  to  Athens,  which 
saw  herself  abandoned  by  all  her  allies,  and  conse¬ 
quently  in  no  condition  to  defend  herself  against  a 
powerful  and  victorious  enemy.  Before  he  entered 
the  city,  Demosthenes,  and  all  those  of  his  party,  who 
may  be  considered  as  the  last  true  Greeks,  and  the 
defenders  of  expiring  liberty,  retired  from  that  place ; 
and  the  people,  in  order  to  transfer  from  themselves 
to  those  great  men  the  reproach  resulting  from  their 
declaration  of  war  against  Antipater,  and  likewise  to 
obtain  his  good  graces,  condemned  them  to  die  by  a 
decree  which  Demades  prepared.  The  reader  nas 
not  forgot,  that  these  are  the  same  people  who  had 
lately  recalled  Demosthenes  by  a  decree  so  much  for 
his  honour,  and  had  received  him  in  triumph. 

The  same  Demades  procured  a  second  decree  for 
•ending  ambassadors  to  Antipater,  who  was  then  at 
Thebes,  and  that  they  should  be  invested  yrith  full 
powers  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  him.  Pho- 
cion  himself  was  at  their  head;  and  the  conqueror 
declared,  that  he  expected  the  Athenians  should  en¬ 
tirely  submit  the  terms  to  his  regulation,  in  the  man¬ 
ner:  as  he  himself  had  acted,  when  he  was  besieged 
in  the  city  of  Lamia,  and  had  conformed  to  the  ca¬ 
pitulation  imposed  upon  him  by  Leosthenes  their 
general. 

Phocion  returned  to  acquaint  the  Athenians  with 
this  answer,  and  they  were  compelled  to  acquiesce  in 
the  conditions,  however  rigid  they  might  appear. 
He  then  came  back  to  Thebes  with  the  rest  of  the 
ambassadors,  with  whom  Xenocrates  had  been  asso¬ 
ciated,  in  hopes  that  the  appearance  alone  of  so  cele¬ 
brated  a  philosopher  would  inspire  Antipater  with 
respecf.,  and  induce  him  to  pay  homage  to  his  virtue. 
Bui;  surely  they  must  have  been  little  acquainted  with 
the  juirt  of  man,  and  particularly  with  the  violent 

‘  Pint,  in  Phoc.  p  753,  754. 


and  inhuman  disposition  of  Anti  pater,  to  be  capable 
ot  llattering  themselves,  that  an  enemy,  with  whom 
they  had  been  engaged  in  an  open  war,  would  re¬ 
nounce  his  advantage  through  any  inducement  of 
respect  for  the  virtue  of  a  single  man,  or  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  harangue  uttered  by  a  philosopher  who 
had  declared  against  him.  Anti  pater  would  not  even 
condescend  to  cast  his  eyes  upon  him;  and  when  he 
was  preparing  to  enter  upon  the  conference,  for  he 
was  commissioned  to  be  the  speaker  on  this  occasion, 
he  interrupted  him  in  a  very  abrupt  manner;  and  per¬ 
ceiving  that  he  continued  his  discourse,  commanded 
him  to  be  silent.  But  he  did  not  treat  Phocion  in  the 
same  manner;  for  after  he  had  attended  to  his  dis¬ 
course,  he  replied,  “  That  he  was  disposed  to  contract 
a  friendship  and  alliance  with  the  Athenians  on  the 
following  conditions:  They  should  deliver  up  Demos 
thenes  and  Hyperides  to  him ;  the  government  should 
be  restored  to  its  ancient  plan,  by  which  all  employ¬ 
ments  in  the  state  were  to  be  conferred  upon  the  rich ; 
that  they  should  receive  a  garrison  in  the  port  of  Mu- 
nychia;  that  they  should  defray  all  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  and  also  pay  a  large  sum,  the  amount  of 
which  should  be  settled.”  Thus  according  to  Diodo¬ 
rus,  none  but  those  whose  yearly  income  exceeded 
2000  drachmas  were  to  be  admitted  into  any  share  of 
the  government  for  the  future,  or  to  have  any  right 
to  vote.  Antipater  intended  to  make  himself  absolute 
master  of  Athens  by  this  regulation,  being  very  sen¬ 
sible  that  the  rich  men,  who  enjoyed  public  employ¬ 
ments,  and  had  large  revenues,  would  become  his 
dependants  much  more  effectually  than  a  poor  and 
despicable  populace,  who  had  nothing  to  lose,  and 
who  would  be  only  guided  by  their  own  caprice. 

All  the  ambassadors  but  Xenocrates  were  wel 
contented  with  these  conditions,  which  they  thought 
were  very  moderate,  considering  their  present  situa¬ 
tion  ;-but  that  philosopher  judged  otherwise.  “  They 
are  very  moderate  for  slaves,”  said  he,  “but  ex¬ 
tremely  severe  for  freemen.” 

The  Athenians  therefore  were  compelled  to  receive 
into  Munychia  a  Macedonian  garrison,  commanded 
by  Menyllus,  a  man  of  probity,  and  one  of  Phocion’s 
particular  friends.  The  troops  took  possession  of 
the  place  during  the  festival  of  the  Great  Mysteries 
and  the  very  day  on  which  it  was  usual  to  carry  the 
god  Iacchus  in  procession  from  the  city  to  Eleusis. 
This  was  a  melancholy  conjuncture  for  the  Atheni¬ 
ans,  and  affected  them  with  the  most  sensible  afflic¬ 
tion.  “Alas!”  said  they,  when  they  compared  the 
past  times  with  those  they  then  saw,  “the  gods 
amidst  our  greatest  adversities,  would  formerly  mani¬ 
fest  themselves  in  our  favour  during  this  sacred  cere¬ 
monial,  by  mystic  visions  and  audible  voices  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  our  enemies,  who  were  terrified 
by  them.  But  now,  when  we  are  even  celebrating 
the  same  solemnities,  they  cast  an  unpitying  eye  on 
the  greatest  calamities  that  can  happen  to  Greece: 
they  behold  the  most  sacred  of  all  days  in  the  year, 
anti  that  which  is  most  agreeable  to  us,  polluted  and 
distinguished  by  the  most  dreadful  of  calamities, 
which  will  even  transmit  its  name  to  this  sacred  sea¬ 
son  through  all  succeeding  generations.” 

The  garrison,  commanded  by  Menyllus,  did  not 
offer  the  least  injury  to  any  of  the  inhabitants;  but 
there  were  more  than  12,000  of  them  excluded  from 
employments  in  the  state,  by  one  of  the  stipulations 
in  the  treaty,  in  consequence  of  their  poverty.  Some 
of  these  unfortunate  persons  continued  in  Athens, 
and  lingered  out  a  wretched  life,  amidst  the  contemp 
and  insults  they  had  justly  drawn  upon  themselves; 
for  the  generality  of  them  were  seditious  and  merce¬ 
nary  in  their  dispositions,  had  neither  virtue  nor  jus¬ 
tice,  but  flattered  themselves  with  a  false  idea  of 
liberty,  which  they  were  incapable  of  using  aright, 
and  had  no  knowledge  of  either  its  bounds,  duties  or 
end.  The  other  poor  citizens  departed  from  the  city, 
in  order  to  avoid  that  opprobrious  condition,  and  re¬ 
tired  into  Thrace,  where  Antipater  assigned  them  a 
city  and  lands  for  their  habitation. 

Demetrius  Phalereus  *  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  flight,  and  retired  to  Nicanor;  in  whom  Cassau- 
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tier,  the  son  of  Antipater,  reposed  much  confidence, 
and  made  him  governor  of  Munychia  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  as  will  appear  immediately.  This  De¬ 
metrius  had  been  not  only  the  disciple,  but  the  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  the  celebrated  Theophrastus;  and, 
under  the  conduct  of  so  learned  a  master,  had  per¬ 
fected  his  natural  genius  for  eloquence,  and  rendered 
himself  expert  in  philosophy,  politics,  and  history. 
He  was  in  great  esteem  at  Athens,1  and  began  to 
enter  upon  the  administration  of  affairs,  when  Har- 
palus  arrived  there,  after  he  had  declared  against 
Alexander.  He  was  obliged  to  quit  that  city  at  the 
time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  and  was  soon 
after  condemned  there,  though  absent,  under  a  vain 
pretext  of  irreligion. 

The  whole  weight  of  Anti  pater’s  displeasure  fell 
chiefly  upon  Demosthenes,2  Hyperides,  and  some 
other  Athenians,  who  had  been  their  adherents;  and 
when  he  was  informed  that  they  had  eluded  his  ven¬ 
geance  by  flight,  he  despatched  a  body  of  men  with 
orders  to  seize  them,  and  placed  one  Archias  at  their 
head,  who  had  formerly  played  in  tragedies.  This 
man  having  found  at  jEgina  the  orator  Hyperides, 
Aristonicus,  of  Marathon,  and  Himereus  the  brother 
of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  had  all  three  taken 
sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Aiax;  he  dragged  them 
from  their  asylum,  and  sent  them  to  Antipater,  who 
was  then  at  Cleon*,  where  he  condemned  them 
to  die.  Some  authors  have  even  declared,  that  he 
caused  the  tongue  of  Hyperides  to  be  cut  out. 

The  same  Archias  having  received  intelligence, 
that  Demosthenes,  who  had  retired  into  the  island  of 
Calauria,  was  become  a  supplicant  in'  the  temple  of 
Neptune,  he  sailed  thither  m  a  small  vessel,  and  land¬ 
ed  with  some  Thracian  soldiers:  after  which  he  spa¬ 
red  no  pains  to  persuade  Demosthenes  to  accompany 
him  to  Antipater,  assuring  him,  that  he  should  re¬ 
ceive  no  injury.  Demosthenes  was  too  well  acquain¬ 
ted  with  mankind  to  rely  on  his  promise;  and  was 
sensible  that  those  venal  souls,  who  have  hired  them¬ 
selves  into  the  service  of  iniquity,  those  infamous 
ministers  in  the  execution  of  orders  equally  cruel  and 
unjust,  have  as  little  regard  to  sincerity  and  truth  as 
their  masters.  To  prevent  therefore  his  falling  into 
the  hands  of  a  tyrant,  who  would  have  satiated  his 
fury  upon  him,  he  swallowed  poison,  which  he  al¬ 
ways  carried  about  him,  and  which  soon  produced  its 
effect.  When  he  found  his  strength  declining,  he 
advanced  a  few  steps,  by  the  aid  of  some  domestics 
who  supported  him,  and  fell  down  dead  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar. 

The  Athenians,  soon  after  this  event,  erected  a  sta¬ 
tue  of  brass  to  his  memory,  as  a  testimonial  of  their 
gratitude  and  esteem,  ana  made  a  decree,  that  the 
eldest  branch  of  his  family  should  be  brought  up  in 
the  Prytaneum,  at  the  public  expense,  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation:  and  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  they 
engraved  this  inscription,  which  was  couched  in  two 
elegiac  verses:  “  Demosthenes,  if  thy  power  had  been 
equal  to  thy  wisdom,  the  Macedonian  Mars  would 
never  have  triumphed  over  Greece.”  What  regard 
is  to  be  entertained  for  the  judgment  of  a  people, 
who  are  capable  of  being  hurried  into  such  opposite 
extremes,  and  who  one  day  passed  sentence  of  death 
on  a  citizen,  and  loaded  him  with  honours  and  ap¬ 
plause  the  next? 

What  I  have  already  said  of  Demosthenes,  on  se¬ 
veral  occasions,  makes  it  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon 
his  character  in  this  place.  He  was  not  only  a  great 
orator,  but  an  accomplished  statesman.  His  views 
were  noble  and  exalted ;  his  zeal  for  the  honour  and 
interest  of  his  country  was  superior  to  every  tempta¬ 
tion;  he  firmly  retained  an  irreconcilable  aversion  to 
all  measures  which  had  any  resemblance  to  tyranny ; 
and  his  love  for  liberty  was  such  as  may  be  imagined 
in  a  republican,  as  implacable  an  enemy  to  all  servi¬ 
tude  and  dependency  as  ever  lived.  A  wonderful 
sagacity  of  mind  enabled  him  to  penetrate  into  future 
events,  and  presented  them  to  his  view  with  as  much 
perspicuity,  though  remote,  as  if  they  had  been  actu¬ 
ally  present.  He  seemed  as  much  acquainted  with 
all” the  designs  of  Philip,  as  if  he  had  been  admitted 


into  a  participation  of  his  councils;  and  if  the  Athe¬ 
nians  had  followed  his  advice,  that  prince  would  not 
have  attained  that  height  of  power  which  proved 
destructive  to  Greece,  as  Demosthenes  had  frequently 
foretold. 

He  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  disposition 
of  Philip,3 4  and  was  very  far  from  praising  him,  liko 
the  generality  of  orators.  Two  colleagues,  with 
whom  lie  had  been  associated  in  an  embassy  to  that 
great  prince,  were  continually  praising  the  king  of 
Macedonia  at  their  return,  and  saying,  that  he  was  a 
very  eloquent  and  handsome  prince,  and  a  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  drinker.  “What  strange  commenda¬ 
tions  are  these !”  replied  Demosthenes.  “  The  first  is 
the  accomplishment  of  a  rhetorician;  the  second  of  a 
woman;  and  the  third  of  a  sponge;  but  none  of  them 
the  qualification  of  a  king.” 

With  relation  to  eloquence,  nothing  can  be  added 
to  what  Quintilian  has  observed,  in  the  parallel  he 
has  drawn  between  Demosthenes  and  Cicero.  After 
having  shown  that  the  great  and  essential  qualities 
of  an  orator  are  common  to  them  both,  he  marks  out 
the  particular  difference  observable  between  them 
with  respect  to  style  and  elocution.  “  The  one,”  * 
says  he,  “is  more  precise,  the  other  more  luxuriant. 
The  one  crowds  all  his  forces  into  a  smaller  com¬ 
pass  when  he  attacks  his  adversary,  the  other  chooses 
a  larger  field  for  the  assault.  The  one  always  en¬ 
deavours  in  a  manner  to  transfix  him  with  the  viva¬ 
city  of  his  style,  the  other  frequently  overwhelms 
him  with  the  weight  of  his  discourse.  Nothing  can  be 
retrenched  from  the  one,  and  nothing  can  be  added 
to  the  other.  In  Demosthenes  we  discover  more  la¬ 
bour  and  study,  in  Cicero  more  nature  and  genius.” 

I  have  elsewhere  observed  another  mark  of  diffe¬ 
rence  between  these  two  great  orators,5 * * 8  which  I  beg 
leave  to  insert  in  this  place.  That  which  characte¬ 
rizes  Demosthenes  more  than  any  other  circumstance, 
and  in  which  he  has  never  been  imitated,  is  such  an 
absolute  oblivion  of  himself,  and  so  scrupulous  and 
constant  a  solicitude  to  suppress  all  ostentation  of 
wit;  in  a  word,  such  a  perpetual  care  to  confine  the 
attention  of  the  auditor  to  the  cause,  and  not  to  the 
orator,  that  he  never  suffers  any  one  turn  of  thought 
or  expression  to  escape  him,  which  has  no  other  view 
than  merely  to  please  and  shine.  This  reserve  and 
moderation  in  so  fine  a  genius  as  Demosthenes,  and 
in  matters  so  susceptible  of  grace  and  elegance,  adds 
perfection  to  his  merit,  and  renders  him  superior  to 
all  praises. 

Cicero  was  sensible  of  all  the  estimation  due  to  the 
eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  and  experienced  all  its 
force  and  beauty.  But  as  he  was  persuaded,  that  an 
orator,  when  he  is  engaged  in  any  points  that  are  not 
strictly  essential,  ought  to  form  his  style  by  the  taste 
of  his  audience :  and  did  not  believe  that  the  genius 
of  his  times  was  consistent  with  such  a  rigid  ex¬ 
actness;  he  therefore  judged  it  necessary  to  accom¬ 
modate  himself  in  some  measure  to  the  ears  and  de¬ 
licacy  of  his  auditors,  who  required  more  grace  and 
elegance  in  an  oration.  For  which  reason,  though  he 
never  lost  sight  of  any  important  point  in  the  cause  he 
pleaded,  he  yet  paid  some  attention  to  what  might  cap¬ 
tivate  and  please  the  ear.  He  even  thought  that  this 
was  conducive  to  promote  the  interest  of  his  client; 
and  he  was  not  mistaken,  as  to  please  is  one  of  the 
most  certain  means  of  persuading:  but  at  the  same 
time  he  laboured  for  his  own  reputation,  and  never 
forgot  himself. 

The  death  of  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides  caused 
the  Athenians  to  regret  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  recalled  to  their  remembrance  the  magna¬ 
nimity,  generosity,  and  clemency,  which  those  two 
princes  retained,  even  amidst  the  emotions  of  their 
displeasure;  and  how  inclinable  they  had  always  been 
to  pardon  offences,  and  treat  their  enemies  With  hu¬ 
manity.  Whereas  Antipater,  under  the  mask  of  a 


a  Plut.  in  Demosth.  p.  853. 

4  In  eloquendo  est  aliqua  diversitas.  Densior  ille,  hlc 

copiosior.  Ille  concludit  astrictius,  hie  latius  pugnat.  Ille 
acumine  semper,  hie  frequenter  et  pondere.  Illi  nihil  detra¬ 

in  potest,  huic  nihil  adjici.  Curse  plus  in  illo,  in  hoc  nata 

ran  Quintil.  1.  x.  c.  i. 

8  In  the  discourse  on  the  eloquence  of  the  bar. 
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private  man,  in  a  shabby  cloak,  with  all  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  plain  and  frugal  life,  and  without  affecting 
any  title  to  authority,  discovered  himself  to  be  a  rigid 
and  imperious  master. 

Antipater  was,  however,  prevailed  upon  by  the  pray¬ 
ers  of  Phocion,  to  recall  several  persons  from  banish¬ 
ment,  notwithstanding  all  the  severity  of  his  disposi¬ 
tion;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  Demetrius 
was  one  of  this  number.  At  least,  it  is  certain  that 
he  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  administration  of 
the  republic  from  that  time.  As  for  those  whose  re¬ 
call  to  Athens  Phocion  was  unable  to  obtain,  he  pro¬ 
cured  for  them  more  commodious  situations,  that 
were  not  so  remote  as  their  former  settlements;  and 
took  his  measures  so  effectually,  that  they  were  not  ba¬ 
nished,  according  to  the  first  sentence,  beyond  the  Ce- 
raunian  mountains  and  the  promontory  of  Taenarus; 
nor  lived  sequestered  from  the  pleasures  of  Greece, 
but  obtained  a  settlement  in  Peloponnesus.  Who 
can  help  admiring,  on  the  one  hand,  the  amiable  and 
generous  disposition  of  Phocion,  who  employed  his 
credit  with  Antipater,  in  order  to  procure  for  the  un¬ 
fortunate  some  alleviation  of  their  calamities;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  kind  of  humanity  in  a  prince,  who 
was  not  very  desirous  of  distinguishing  himself  by  that 
quality,  but  was  sensible,  however,  that  it  would  be 
extremely  rigid  in  him,  to  add  new  mortifications  to 
the  inconveniences  of  banishment. 

Antipater  in  other  respects  exercised  his  govern¬ 
ment  with  great  justice  and  moderation  over  those 
who  continued  in  Athens;  he  bestowed  the  principal 
posts  and  employments  on  such  persons  as  he  imagin¬ 
ed  were  the  most  virtuous  and  honest  men:  and  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  removing  from  all  authority,  such 
as  he  thought  were  most  likely  to  excite  troubles.  He 
was  sensible,  that  this  people  could  neither  support  a 
state  of  absolute  servitude,  nor  of  entire  liberty;  for 
which  reason  he  thought  it  necessary  to  take  from  the 
one,  whatever  was  too  rigid ;  and  from  the  other,  all 
that  was  excessive  and  licentious. 

The  conqueror  after  so  glorious  a  campaign,  set  out 
for  Macedonia,  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Phila  with  Craterus,  and  the  solemnity  was  per¬ 
formed  with  all  imaginable  grandeur.  Phila  was  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  princesses  of  her  age,  and 
her  beauty  was  the  least  part  of  her  merit.  The  lustre 
of  her  charms  was  heightened  by  the  sweetness  and 
modesty  that  beamed  upon  her  countenance,  and  by  an 
air  of  complacency,  and  a  natural  disposition  to  oblige, 
which  won  the  hearts  of  all  who  beheld  her.  These 
engaging  qualities  were  rendered  still  more  amiable 
by  the  brightness  of  a  superior  genius,  and  a  prudence 
uncommon  in  her  sex,  which  made  her  capable  of  the 
greatest  affairs.  It  is  even  said,  that  young  as  she 
then  was,  her  father  Antipater,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  able  politicians  of  his  age,  never  engaged  in  any 
affair  of  importance  without  consulting  her.  Tips 
rincess  never  made  use  of  the  influence  she  had  over 
er  two  husbands  (for  after  the  death  of  Craterus  she 
espoused  Demetrius  the  son  of  Antigonus,)  but  to 
procure  some  favour  for  the  officers,  their  daughters, 
or  sisters.  If  they  were  poor,  she  furnished  them  with 
ortions  for  their  marriage:  and  if  they  were  so  un- 
appy  as  to  be  calumniated,  she  herself  was  very 
active  in  their  justification.  So  generous  a  liberality 
gave  her  an  absolute  power  among  the  troops.  All 
cabals  were  dissolved  by  her  presence,  and  all  revolts 
gave  way  and  were  appeased  by  her  engaging  conduct. 

SECTION  III. — procession  at  the  funeral  of 

ALEXANDER.  HIS  BODY  IS  CONVEYED  TO  ALEXAN¬ 
DRIA.  EUMENES  IS  PUT  INTO  POSSESSION  OF  CAP¬ 
PADOCIA,  BY  PERDICCAS.  PTOLEMY,  CRATERUS, 
ANTIPATER,  AND  ANTIGONUS,  FORM  A  CONFEDE¬ 
RACY  AGAINST  EACH  OF  THEM.  THE  DEATH  OF 
CRATERUS.  UNFORTUNATE  EXPEDITION  OF  PER¬ 
DICCAS  INTO  EGYPT.  HE  IS  SLAIN  THERE. 

Much  about  this  time 1  the  fune- 
A.  M.  3683.  ral  obsequies  of  Alexander  were 
Ant.  J.  C.  321.  performed.2  Aridseus  having  been 
deputed  by  all  the  governors  and 

i  Diod.  I.  xviii.  p.  608 — 610. 

•  I  could  have  wished  it  had  been  in  my  poweT  to  have 
explained  several  passages  of  this  description  in  a  more 
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grandees  of  the  kingdom  to  take  upon  himself  the  care 
of  that  solemnity,  had  employed  two  years  in  prepa¬ 
ring  every  thing  that  could  possibly  render  it  the  most 
pompous  and  splendid  funeral  that  had  ever  been 
seen.  When  all  things  were  ready  for  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  this  mournful  but  superb  ceremonial,  orders 
were  given  for  the  procession  to  begin.  This  was 
preceded  by  a  great  number  of  pioneers  and  other 
workmen,  whose  office  was  to  make  all  the  ways 
practicable  through  which  the  procession  was  to  pass. 

As  soon  as  these  were  levelled,  that  magnificent 
chariot,  the  invention  and  design  of  which  raised  as 
much  admiration  as  the  immense  riche3  that  glittered 
all  over  it,  set  out  from  Babylon.  The  body  of  the 
chariot  rested  upon  two  axletrees,  that  were  inserted 
into  four  wheels,  made  after  the  Persian  manner;  the 
naves  and  spokes  of  which  were  covered  with  gold, 
and  the  felloes  plated  over  with  iron.  The  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  axletrees  were  made  of  gold,  representing 
the  muzzles  of  lions  biting  a  dal't.  The  chariot  had 
four  poles,  to  each  of  which  were  harnessed  four  sets 
of  mules,  each  set  consisting  of  four  of  those  animals; 
so  that  this  chariot  was  drawn  by  sixty-four  mule3. 
The  strongest  of  those  creatures,  and  the  largest, 
were  chosen  on  this  occasion.  They  were  adorned 
with  crowns  of  gold,  and  collars  enriched  with  pre¬ 
cious  stones  and  golden  bells. 

On  this  chariot  was  erected  a  pavilion  of  entire 
gold,  twelve  feet  wide  and  eighteen  in  length,  sup¬ 
ported  by  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  embellished 
with  the  leaves  of  acanthus.  The  inside  was  adorned 
with  jewels,  disposed  in  the  forms  of  shells.  The 
circumference  was  beautified  with  a  fringe  of  golden 
network:  the  threads  that  composed  the  texture  were 
an  inch  in  thickness,  and  to  those  were  fastened  large 
bells,  whose  sound  was  heard  to  a  great  distance. 

The  external  decorations  consisted  of  four  groups 
in  basso  relievo. 

The  first  represented  Alexander  seated  in  a  military 
chariot,  with  a  splendid  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  on  one  side  with  a  troop  of  Macedonians  in 
arms;  and  on  the  other,  with  an  equal  number  of  Per¬ 
sians  armed  in  their  own  manner.  These  were  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  king’s  equerries. 

In  the  second  were  seen  elephants  completely  har¬ 
nessed,  with  a  band  of  Indians, seated  on.  the  fore¬ 
part  of  their  bodies;  and  on  their  hinder  another  band 
of  Macedonians,  armed  as  in  the  day  of  battle. 

The  third  exhibited  to  the  view  several  squadrons 
of  horse  arranged  in  military  array. 

The  fourth  represented  ships  preparing  for  a  battle. 

At  the  entrance  into  the  pavilion  were  golden  lions, 
that  seemed  to  guard  the  passage. 

The  four  corners  were  adorned  with  statues  of 
massy  gold,  representing  victories,  with  trophies  of 
arms  in  their  hands. 

Under  the  pavilion  was  placed  a  throne  of  gold  of 
a  square  form,  adorned  with  the  heads  of  animals,® 
whose  necks  were  encompassed  with  circlets  of  gold 
a  foot  and  a  half  in  breadth;  to  these  were  hung 
crowns,  that  glittered  with  the  liveliest  colours,  such 
as  were  carried  in  procession  at  the  celebration  of 
sacred  solemnities. 

At  the  foot  of  the  throne  was  placed  the  coffin  of 
Alexander,  formed  of  beaten  gold,  and  half  filled 
with  aromatic  spices  and  perfumes,  as  well  to  exhale 
an  agreeable  odour,  as  for  the  preservation  of  the 
corpse.  A  pall  of  purple,  brocaded  with  gold,  co¬ 
vered  the  coffin. 

Between  this  and  the  throne,  the  arms  of  that  mo¬ 
narch  were  disposed  in  the  manner  he  wore  them 
when  living. 

The  outside  of  the  pavilion  was  likewise  covered 
with  purple,  flowered  with  gold.  The  top  ended  in 
a  very  large  crown  of  the  same  metal,  which  seemed 
to  be  a  composition  of  olive-branches.  The  beams 
of  the  sun  which  darted  on  this  diadem,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  motion  of  the  chariot,  caused  it  to  emit 
a  kind  of  rays  like  those  of  lightning. 

clear  and  intelligible  manner  than  I  have  done  :  but  that 
was  not  possible  for  me  to  effect,  though  I  had  recourse  to 
persons  of  greater  capacity  than  myself. 

•  The  Greek  word  imports  a  kind  of  hart 

from  whose  chin  a  beard  bangs  down  like  that  of  gouts. 
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ft  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  in  so  long  a  proces¬ 
sion,  the  motion  of  a  chariot,  laden  like  this,  would 
be  liable  to  great  inconveniences.  In  order,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  pavilion,  with  all  its  appendages,  might, 
when  the  chariot  moved  in  any  uneven  ways,  con¬ 
stantly  continue  in  the  same  situation,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  and  the  shocks  that 
would  frequently  be  unavoidable,  a  cylinder  was 
raised  from  the  middle  of  each  axletree,  to  support 
the  pavilion;  by  which  expedient  the  whole  machine 
was  preserved  steady. 

The  chariot  was  followed  by  the  royal  guards,  all 
in  arms  and  magnificently  arrayed. 

The  multitude  of  spectators  in  this  solemnity  is 
hardly  credible;  but  they  were  drawn  together  as 
well  by  their  veneration  for  the  memory  of  Alexander, 
as  by  the  magnificence  of  this  funeral  pomp,  which 
had  never  been  equalled  in  the  world. 

There  was  a  current  prediction,  that  the  place 
where  Alexander  should  be  interred  would  be  ren¬ 
dered  the  most  happy  and  flourishing  part  of  the 
whole  earth.  The  governors  contested  with  each 
other  for  the  disposal  of  a  body  that  was  to  be  at¬ 
tended  with  such  a  glorious  prerogative.  The  affec¬ 
tion  Perdiccas  entertained  for  his  country,  made  him 
desirous  that  the  corpse  should  be  conveyed  to  iEgas 
in  Macedonia,  where  the  remains  of  its  kings  were 
usually  deposited.  Other  places  were  likewise  pro¬ 
posed,  but  the  preference  was  given  to  Egypt.  Pto¬ 
lemy,  who  had  such  extraordinary  and  recent  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  king  of  Macedonia,  was  determined  to 
signalize  his  gratitude  on  this  occasion.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  set  out,  with  a  numerous  guard  of  his  best 
troops,  in  order  to  meet  the  procession,  and  advan¬ 
ced  as  far  as  Syria.  When  he  had  joined  the  atten¬ 
dants  on  the  funeral,  he  prevented  them  from  inter¬ 
ring  the  corpse  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  as 
they  had  proposed.  It  was  therefore  deposited  first 
in  the  city  of  Memphis,  and  from  thence  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  Alexandria.  Ptolemy  raised  a  magnificent 
temple  to  the  memory  of  this  monarch,  and  rendered 
him  all  the  honours  which  were  usually  paid  to  demi¬ 
gods  and  heroes  by  Pagan  antiquity. 

FreinshemiusJ  in  his  supplement  to  Livy,  relates, 
after  Leo,2  the  African,  that  the  tomb  of  Alexander 
the  Great  was  still  to  be  seen  in  his  time,  and  that  it 
was  reverenced  by  the  Mahomedans  as  the  monu¬ 
ment  not  only  of  an  illustrious  king,  but  of  a  great 
prophet. 

In  the  partition  of  the  several  governments  of  Alex¬ 
ander’s  empire,3  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia,  which 
bordered  on  the  Pontic  Sea,  were  allotted  to  Eumenes ; 
and  it  was  expressly  stipulated  by  the  treaty,  that 
Leonatus  and  Antigonus  should  march  with  a  great 
body  of  troops  to  establish  Eumenes  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  those  dominions,  and  dispossess  king  Ariara- 
thes  of  the  sovereignty.  This  general  resolution  of 
sending  troops  and  experienced  commanders  into  the 
several  provinces  of  the  empire,  was  formed  with 
great  judgment;  and  the  intention  of  it  was,  that  all 
those  conquered  territories  should  continue  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Macedonians,  and  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  being  no  longer  governed  by  their  own  sove¬ 
reigns,  should  have  no  future  inclination  to  recover 
their  lormer  liberty,  nor  be  in  a  condition  to  set  each 
other  the  example  of  throwing  off  the  new  yoke  of 
the  Greeks. 

But  neither  Leonatus  nor  Antigonus  were  very  so¬ 
licitous  to  execute  this  article  of  the  treaty;  and,  as 
they  were  entirely  attentive  to  their  own  particular 
interest  and  aggrandizment,  they  took  other  measures. 
Eumenes  seeing  himself  thus  abandoned  by  those  who 
ought  to  have  established  him  in  his  government, 
set  out  with  all  his  equipage,  which  consisted  of  300 
horse  and  200  of  his  domestics  well  armed ;  with  all 
his  riches,  which  amounted  to  about  5000  talents 
of  gold;  and  retired  to  Perdiccas,  who  gave  him  a 
favourable  reception.  As  he  was  much  esteemed 
by  that  commander,  he  was  admitted  into  a  par¬ 
ticipation  of  all  his  councils.  Eumenes  was  indeed 


>  Lib.  crxxiii. 

»  This  author  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

*  Plut.  in  Eumen.  p.  584.  Diod.  1.  xviii.  p.  59S 


a  man  of  great  firmness  and  resolution,  and  the  most 
able  of  all  the  captains  of  Alexander. 

Within  a  short  time  after  this  event  he  was  con¬ 
ducted  into  Cappadocia  by  a  great  army  which  Per¬ 
diccas  thought  fit  to  command  in  person.  Ariarathes 
had  made  the  necessary  preparations  for  a  vigorous 
defence,  and  had  raised  30,000  foot  and  a  great  body 
of  horse;  but  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Perdiccas,  who  destroyed  his  whole  family,  and  in¬ 
vested  Eumenes  with  the  government  of  his  domi¬ 
nions.  He  intended,  by  this  instance  of  severity,  to 
intimidate  the  people,  and  extinguish  all  seditions; 
a  mode  of  conduct  very  judicious,  and  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  conjunction  of  a  new  government, 
when  the  state  is  in  a  general  ferment,  and  nil  things 
are  usually  disposed  for  commotions.  Perdiccas, 
after  this  transaction,  advanced  with  his  troops  to 
chastise  Isaura  and  Laranda,  cities  of  Pisidia,  which 
had  massacred  their  governors,  and  revolted  from 
the  Macedonians.  The  last  of  these  cities  was  des¬ 
troyed  in  a  very  surprising  manner;  for  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  finding  themselves  in  no  condition  to  defend  it, 
and  despairing  of  any  quarter  from  the  conqueror, 
shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses,  with  their  wives, 
children,  and  parents,  and  all  their  gold  and  silver; 
set  fire  to  their  several  habitations,  and,  after  they 
had  fought  with  the  fury  of  lions,  threw  themselves 
into  the  flames.  The  city  was  abandoned  to  plun¬ 
der;  and  the  soldiers,  after  they  had  extinguished 
the  fire,  found  a  very  great  booty,  for  the  place  was 
filled  with  riches. 

Perdiccas,4  after  this  expedition,  marched  into  Cili¬ 
cia,  where  he  passed  the  winter.  During  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  that  country,  he  formed  a  resolution  to  di¬ 
vorce  IHcasa,  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  whom  he  had 
espoused  at  a  time  when  he  thought  that  marriage 
subservient  to  his  interest.  But  when  the  regency 
of  the  empire  had  given  him  a  superior  credit,  and 
caused  him  to  conceive  more  exalted  hopes,  his 
thoughts  took  a  different  turn,  and  he  was  desirous 
of  espousing  Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Alexander  tht 
Great.  She  had  been  married  to  Alexander  king  of 
Epirus;  and,  having  lost  her  husband  in  the  wars  of 
Italy,  she  had  continued  in  a  state  of  widowhood,  and 
was  then  at  Sardis  in  Lydia.  Perdiccas  despatched 
Eumenes  thither,  to  make  proposals  of  marriage  to 
that  princess,  and  endeavour  to  render  him  agreeable 
to  her.  This  alliance  with  a  lady  who  was  the  sister 
of  Alexander  by  the  same  father  and  mother,  and  ex 
ceedingly  beloved  by  the  Macedonians,  opened  him  a 
way  to  the  empire  through  the  favour  of  that  people, 
which  he  might  naturally  expect  from  his  marriage 
with  Cleopatra. 

Antigonus  penetrated  into  his  design,  and  evi¬ 
dently  foresaw  that  his  own  destruction  was  to  be  the 
foundation  of  the  intended  success.  He,  therefore, 
passed  into  Greece  with  the  greatest  expedition,  in 
order  to  find  Antipater  and  Craterus,  who  were  then 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  iEtoliaDS,  and  disclosed 
to  them  the  whole  plan  tbit  Perdiccas  had  formed. 
Upon  this  intelligence  they  immediately  came  to  an 
accommodation  with  the  jEtolians,  and  advanced 
towards  the  Hellespont,  to  observe  the  motions  of  the 
new  enemy;  and  in  order  to  strengthen  their  own 
party,  they  engaged  Ptolemy,  governor  of  Egypt,  in 
their  interest. 

Craterus,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Alexander’s  cap¬ 
tains,  had  the  largest  share  of  the  affection  and  esteem 
of  the  Macedonians.  Alexander,  a  little  before  hi* * 
death,  had  ordered  him  to  conduct  into  Macedonia 
the  10,000  veteran  troops  he  intended  to  send  thither, 
on  account  of  their  age,  wounds,  or  other  infirmities, 
which  rendered  them  incapable  of  the  service.  The 
king  had  likewise  conferred  upon  him  at  the  same 
time  the  government  of  Macedonia  in  the  room  of 
Antipater,  whom  he  recalled  to  Babylon.  Greece, 
Macedonia,  and  Epirus,  having  been  consigned  to 
Craterus  and  Antipater  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
they  governed  them  in  concert,  and  Craterus  always 
conducted  himself  like  a  good  and  faithful  asso¬ 
ciate;  especially  in  the  operations  of  this  war,  in 
which  they  were  unavoidably  engaged  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  designs  Perdiccas  was  forming. 

*  Diod.  p.  606-609. 
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Perdiccas  sent  Eumenes  back  to  his  provinces  not 
»«ly  to  regulate  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  country, 
Dot  more  particularly  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
motions  of  Neoptolemus  his  next  neighbour,  who  was 
governor  of  Armenia;  and  whose  conduct  was  sus¬ 
pected  by  Perdiccas,  not  without  sufficient  reason,  as 
will  be  evident  in  the  sequel. 

This  Neoptolemus  was  a  man  remarkable  for  his 
stupid  pride,!  and  the  insupportable  arrogance  he  had 
contracted,  from  the  vain  hopes  with  which  he  fed  his 
imagination.  Eumenes  endeavouied  to  retain  him 
in  his  duty  by  reason  and  gentle  measures;  and  when 
he  saw  that  the  troops  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx, 
who  were  commanded  by  Neoptolemus,  were  grown 
very  insolent  and  audacious,  he  made  it  his  care  to 
assemble  a  body  of  horse  strong  enough  to  oppose 
their  designs,  and  keep  them  within  the  bounds  of 
respect  and  obedience.  With  this  view  he  granted 
all  sorts  of  immunities  and  exemptions  from  imposts, 
to  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  in  a  condition 
to  appear  on  horseback.  He  likewise  purchased  a 
great  number  of  horses,  and  bestowed  them  on  those 
of  his  court  in  whom  he  confided  the  most;  and  in¬ 
flamed  their  courage  by  the  honours  and  rewards  he 
conferred  upon  them.  He  disciplined  and  habitua¬ 
ted  them  to  labour  and  fatigue  by  reviews,  exercises, 
and  continual  movements.  Every  body  was  surprised 
to  see  him  assemble,  in  so  short  a  time,  a  body  of 
6000  horse,  capable  of  good  service  in  the  field. 

Perdiccas,  having  caused  all  his 

A.  M.  3683.  troops  to  file  off  the  next  spring  to- 
Ant.  J.  C.  321.  wards  Cappadocia,  held  a  council 
with  his  friends  on  the  operations 
of  the  intended  war.  The  subject  of  their  delibera¬ 
tions  was,  whether  they  should  march  first  into  Ma¬ 
cedonia  against  Antipater  and  Craterus,  or  into  Egypt 
against  Ptolemy.  The  majority  of  voices  declared  in 
favour  of  the  last;  and  it  was  concluded,  at  the  same 
time,  that  Eumenes,  with  part  of  the  army,  should 
guard  the  Asiatic  provinces  against  Antipater  and 
Craterus;  and,  in  order  to  engage  him  more  effec¬ 
tually  to  espouse  the  common  cause,  Perdiccas  added 
the  provinces  of  Caria,  Lycia,  and  Phrygia,  to  his 
government.  He  likewise  declared  him  generalissimo 
of  all  the  troops  in  Cappadocia  and  Armenia,  and 
ordered  all  the  governors  to  obey  him.  Perdiccas 
after  this  advanced  towards  Egypt  through  Damascus 
and  Palestine.  He  also  took  the  two  minor  kings 
with  him  in  this  expedition,  in  order  to  cover  his 
designs  with  the  royal  authority. 

Eumenes  spared  no  pains  to  have  a  good  army  on 
foot,2  in  order  to  oppose  Antipater  and  Craterus, 
who  had  already  passed  the  Hellespont,  and  were 
marching  against  him.  They  left  nothing  unattemp¬ 
ted  to  disengage  him  from  the  party  he  had  espou¬ 
sed,  end  promised  him  the  addition  of  new  provinces 
to  those  he  already  possessed:  but  he  was  too  steady 
to  be  shaken  by  those  offers,3  in  breach  of  his  engage¬ 
ments  to  Perdiccas.  They  succeeded  better  with 
Alcetas  and  Neoptolemus;  for  they  engaged  the 
former,  though  the  brother  of  Perdiccas,  to  observe 
a  neutrality,  and  the  other  declared  in  their  favour. 
Eumenes  attacked  and  defeated  the  latter  at  a  nar¬ 
row  pass,  and  even  took  all  his  baggage.  This  vic¬ 
tory  was  owing  to  his  cavalry,  whom  he  had  formed 
with  so  much  care.  Neoptolemus  escaped  with  300 
horse,  and  joined  Antipater  and  Craterus;  but  the 
rest  of  his  troops  went  over  to  Eumenes. 

Anti  pater  entered  Cilicia  with  an  intention  to  ad¬ 
vance  into  Egypt,  in  order  to  assist  Ptolemy,  if  his 
affairs  should  require  his  aid;  and  he  detached  Cra¬ 
terus  and  Neoptolemus  with  the  rest  of  his  army 
against  Eumenes,  who  was  then  in  Cappadocia.  A 
great  battle  was  fought  there,  the  success  of  which 
is  entirely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  wise  and  vigilant 
precaution  of  Eumenes,  which  Plutarch  justly  con¬ 
siders  as  the  masterpiece  of  a  great  commander.  The 
reputation  of  Craterus  was  very  great,  and  the  gene¬ 

i  Plut.  in  Enmen.  p.585. 

*  Plut.  in  Eumen.  p.  585 — 587.  Diod.  1.  xvni.  p.  610 — 
613. 

*  Quern  (Perdircam)  etsi  infirmum  videbat,  quod  unus 
omnibus  resistere  cogebatur,  aminum  non  deseruit,  neque 
■•Intis  quatn  fidei  fuit  cupidior.  Cor.  JVep.  in  Eum.  c.  iii. 


rality  of  tire  Macedonians  were  desirous  of  having 
him  for  their  leader  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
remembering  that  his  affection  for  them,  and  his 
desire  to  support  their  interest,  had  caused  him  to 
incur  the  displeasure  of  that  prince.  Neoptolemus 
had  flattered  him,  that  as  soon  as  he  should  appear 
in  the  field,  all  the  Macedonians  of  the  opposite  party 
would  list  themselves  under  his  banners:  and* *  Eu 
rnenes  himself  was  very  apprehensive  of  that  event. 
But  in  order  to  avoid  this  misfortune,  which  would 
have  occasioned  his  inevitable  ruin,  he  caused  the 
avenues  and  narrow  passes  to  be  so  carefully  guarded, 
that  his  army  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  enemy 
against  whom  he  was  leading  them,  as  he  had  caused 
a  report  to  be  spread,  that  it  was  only  Neoptolemus, 
who  was  preparing  to  attack  him  a  second  time. 
In  the  dispositions  he  made  for  the  battle,  he  was 
careful  not  to  oppose  any  Macedonian  against  Cra¬ 
terus  ;  and  issued  an  order,  with  very  severe  penalties, 
that  no  herald  from  the  enemy  should  be  received 
on  any  account  whatever. 

The  first  charge  was  very  violent;  the  lances  were 
soon  shivered  on  both  sides,  and  the  two  armies  at¬ 
tacked  sword  in  hand.  Craterus  did  not  behave  un¬ 
worthy  of  his  master  Alexander  on  this  last  day  of  his 
life,  for  he  killed  several  of  the  enemy  with  his  own 
hand,  and  frequently  bore  down  all  who  opposed 
him;  till,  at  last,  a  Thracian  wounded  him  in  the 
side,  when  he  fell  from  his  horse.  All  the  enemy’s 
cavalry  rode  over  him  without  knowing  who  he  was, 
and  did  not  discover  him  till  he  was  breathing  his 
last. 

As  to  the  other  wing,  Neoptolemus  and  Eumenes, 
who  personally  hated  each  other,  having  met  in  the 
battle,  and  their  horses  charging  with  a  violent  shock, 
they  seized  each  other;  and  their  horses  springing 
from  under  them,  they  both  fell  on  the  earth,  where 
they  struggled  like  two  implacable  wrestlers,  and 
fought  for  a  considerable  time  with  the  utmost  fury 
and  rage,  till  at  last  Neoptolemus  received  a  mortal 
wound,  and  immediately  expired. 

Eumenes  then  remounted  his  horse,  and  pushed 
on  to  his  left  wing,  where  he  believed  the  enemy’s 
troops  still  continued  unbroken.  There,  when  he 
was  informed  that  Craterus  was  killed,  he  spurred 
his  horse  to  the  place  W'here  he  lay,  and  found  him 
expiring.  When  he  beheld  this  melancholy  spec¬ 
tacle,  he  could  not  refuse  his  tears  to  the  death  of  an 
ancient  friend  whom  he  had  always  esteemed;  and 
he  caused  the  last  honours  to  be  paid  him  with  all 
possible  magnificence.  He  likewise  ordered  his  bones 
to  be  conveyed  to  Macedonia,  in  order  to  be  given 
to  his  wife  and  children.  Eumenes  gained  this  se¬ 
cond  victory  ten  days  after  the  first. 

In  the  mean  time  Perdiccas  had  advanced  into 
Egypt, <  and  began  the  war  with  Ptolemy,  though  with 
very  different  success.  Ptolemy,  from  the  time  he 
was  constituted  governor  of  that  country,  had  con¬ 
ducted  himself  with  so  much  justice  and  humanity, 
that  he  entirely  gained  the  hearts  of  all  the  Egyptians. 
An  infinite  number  of  people,  charmed  with  the 
lenity  of  so  wise  an  administration,  came  thither  from 
Greece  and  other  parts  to  enter  into  his  service. 
This  additional  advantage  rendered  him  extremely 
powerful;  and  even  the  army  of  Perdiccas  had  so 
much  esteem  for  Ptolemy,  that  they  marched  with 
reluctance  against  him,  and  great  numbers  of  them 
deserted  daily  to  his  troops.  All  these  circumstances 
were  fatal  to  the  views  of  Perdiccas,  and  he  lost  his 
life  in  that  country.  Having  unfortunately  taken  a 
resolution  to  make  his  army  pass  an  arm  of  the  Nile, 
which  formed  an  island  near  Memphis,  in  passing  he- 
lost  2000  men,  half  of  whom  were  drowned,  and  the 
remainder  devoured  by  crocodiles.  The  Macedo¬ 
nians  were  exasperated  to  such  a  degree  of  fury,  when: 
they  saw  themselves  exposed  to  such  unnecessary 
dangers,  that  they  mutinied  against  him;  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  he  was  abandoned  by  100  of  his 
principal  officers,  of  whom  Pithon  was  the  most  con 
siderable,  and  was  assassinated  in  his  tent  with  most 
of  his  intimate  friends. 
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Two  days  after  this  event,  the  army  received  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  victory  obtained  by  Eumenes:  and  had 
this  account  come  two  days  sooner,  it  would  certainly 
have  prevented  the  mutiny,  and  consequently  the  re¬ 
volution  that  soon  succeeded  it,  which  proved  so  fa¬ 
vourable  to  Ptolemy  and  Antipater,  and  all  their  ad¬ 
herents. 

SECTION  IV. — THE  REGENCY  IS  TRANSFERRED  TO 
ANTIPATER.  EUMENES  BESIEGED  BY  ANTIGONUS 
IN  NORA.  JERUSALEM  BESIEGED  AND  TAKEN  BY 
PTOLEMY.  DEMADES  PUT  TO  DEATH  BY  CASSAN- 
DER.  ANTIPATER  ON  HIS  DEATH-BED  NOMINATES 
POLYSPERCHON  FOR  HIS  SUCCESSOR  TO  THE  RE¬ 
GENCY.  THE  LATTER  RECALLS  OLYMPIAS.  AN- 
TIGONUS  BECOMES  VERY  POWERFUL. 

Ptolemy  passed  the  Nile  the  day  after  the  death 
of  Perdiccas,1  and  entered  the  Macedonian  camp; 
where  he  justified  his  own  conduct  so  effectually, 
that  all  the  troops  declared  in  his  favour.  When 
the  death  of  Craterus  was  known,  he  so  ably  took 
advantage  of  their  affliction  and  resentment,  that  he 
induced  them  to  pass  a  decree,  whereby  Eumenes, 
and  fifty  other  persons  of  the  same  party,  were  de¬ 
clared  enemies  to  the  Macedonian  state,  and  this 
decree  authorized  Antipater  and  Antigonus  to  carry 
on  a  war  against  them.  Although  this  prince  per¬ 
ceived  the  troops  had  a  general  inclination  to  offer 
him  the  regency,  which  was  become  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Perdiccas,  he  had  the  precaution  to  decline 
that  office,  because  he  was  very  sensible  that  the 
royal  pupils  had  a  title  without  a  reality;  that  they 
would  never  be  capable  of  sustaining  the  weight  of 
that  vast  empire,  nor  be  in  a  condition  to  reunite, 
under  their  authority,  so  many  governments  accus¬ 
tomed  to  independency;  that  there  was  an  inevitable 
tendency  to  dismember  the  whole,  as  well  from  the 
inclinations  and  interest  of  the  officers,  as  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  affairs ;  that  all  his  acquisitions  in  the  interim 
would  redound  to  the  advantage  of  his  pupils;  that 
while  he  appeared  to  possess  the  first  rank,  he  should 
in  reality  enjoy  nothing  fixed  and  solid,  or  that  could 
any  way  be  considered  as  his  own  property;  that, 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  regency,  he  should  be  left 
without  any  government  or  real  establishment,  and 
that  he  should  neither  be  master  of  an  army  to  sup¬ 
port  him,  nor  of  any  retreat  for  his  preservation: 
whereas  all  his  colleagues  would  enjoy  the  richest 
provinces  in  perfect  tranquillity,  and  he  be  the  only 
one  who  had  not  derived  any  advantages  from  the 
common  conquests.  These  considerations  induced 
him  to  prefer  the  post  he  already  enjoyed,  to  the  new 
title  that  was  offered  him,  as  the  former  was  less 
hazardous,  and  rendered  him  less  obnoxious  to  envy: 
he  therefore  caused  the  choice  to  fall  on  Pithon  and 
Aridoeus. 

The  first  of  these  persons  had  commanded  with 
distinction  in  all  the  wars  of  Alexander,  and  had  em¬ 
braced  the  party  of  Perdiccas,  till  he  was  a  witness 
of  his  imprudent  conduct  in  passing  the  Nile,  which 
induced  him  to  quit  his  service,  and  go  over  to  Pto¬ 
lemy. 

With  respect  to  Aridaeus,  history  has  taken  no  no¬ 
tice  of  him  before  the  death  of  Alexander,  when  the 
funeral  solemnities  of  that  prince  were  committed 
to  his  care;  and  we  have  already  seen  in  what  man¬ 
ner  he  acquitted  himself  of  that  melancholy  but 
honourable  commission,  after  he  had  employed  two 
years  in  the  preparations  for  it. 

The  honour  of  this  guardianship  did  not  long  con¬ 
tinue  with  them.  Eurydice,  the  consort  of  king  Ari- 
dseus,  whom  we  shall  distinguish  for  the  future  by 
the  name  of  Philip,  being  fond  of  interfering  in  all 
affairs,  and  being  supported  in  her  pretensions  by 
the  Macedonians;  the  two  regents  were  so  dissatisfied 
with  their  employment,  that  they  Voluntarily  resigned 
it,  after  they  had  conducted  the  army  back  to  Tri- 
paradis  in  Syria;  and  it  was  then  conferred  upon 
Antipater. 

As  soon  as  he  was  invested  with  his  authority,  he 
made  a  new  partition  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire, 
in  which  he  excluded  all  those  who  had  espoused 
the  interest  of  Perdiccas  and  Eumenes,  and  re-esta- 
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blished  every  person  of  the  othe  party,  who  nad 
been  dispossessed.  In  this  new  division  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  Seleucus,  who  had  great  authority  from  the 
command  of  the  cavalry,  as  we  have  already  intima¬ 
ted,  had  the  government  of  Babylon,  and  became 
afterwards  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  successors 
of  Alexander.  Pithon  had  the  government  ofMedia-, 
but  Atropates,  who  at  that  time  enjoyed  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  that  province,  supported  himself  in  one  part 
of  the  country,  and  assumed  the  regal  dignity,  with 
out  acknowledging  the  authority  of  the  Macedonians 
and  this  tract  of  Media  was  afterwards  called  Medi» 
Atropatena.  Antipater,  after  this  regulation  of  af 
fairs,  sent  Antigonus  against  Eumenes,  and  then  re 
turned  into  Macedonia;  but  left  his  son  Cassande1 
behind  him,  in  quality  of  general  of  the  cavalry,  witl 
orders  to  be  near  the  person  of  Antigonus,  that  hi 
might  the  better  be  informed  of  his  designs. 

Jaddus,2  the  high-priest  of  the 
Jews,  died  this  year,  and  was  sue-  A.  M-  3683. 
ceeded  by  his  son  Onias,  whose  Ant.  J.  C.  321. 
pontificate  continued  for  the  space 
of  twenty-one  years.  I  make  this  remark,  because 
the  history  of  the  Jews  will,  in  the  sequel  of  this 
work,  be  very  much  intermixed  with  that  of  Alexan¬ 
der’s  successors. 

Antigonus  appeared  early  in  the 
field  against  Eumenes;3 4 *  and  a  bat-  A.  M.  3684. 
tie  was  fought  at  Orcynium  in  Cap-  Ant.  J.  C.  320. 
padocia,  wherein  Eumenes  was  de¬ 
feated,  and  lost  8000  men  by  the  treachery  of  Apol- 
lonides,  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  Ins  cavalry ; 
who  was  corrupted  by  Antigonus,  and  marched  over 
to  the  enemy  in  the  midst  ot  the  battle.  The  traitor 
was  soon  punished  for  his  perfidy, A  for  Eumenes  took 
him,  and  caused  him  to  be  hanged  upon  the  spot. 

A  conjuncture  which  happened  soon  after  this  de¬ 
feat,6  would  have  enabled  Eumenes  to  seize  the  bag¬ 
gage  of  Antigonus  and  all  his  riches,  with  a  great 
number  of  prisoners;  and  his  little  troop  already  cast 
an  eager  eye  on  so  considerable  a  booty.  But  whe¬ 
ther  his  apprehensions  that  so  rich  a  prey  would  ener¬ 
vate  the  courage  of  his  soldiers,  who  were  then  con¬ 
strained  to  wander  from  place  to  place;  or  whether 
his  regard  for  Antigonus,  with  whom  he  had  formerly 
contracted  a  particular  friendship,  prevented  him 
from  improving  this  opportunity;  it  is  certain,  that 
he  sent  privately  a  letter  to  that  commander,  to  in¬ 
form  him  of  the  danger  that  threatened  him;  and 
when  he  afterwards  made  a  feint  to  attack  the  bag¬ 
gage,  it  was  all  removed  to  a  place  of  better  security. 

Eumenes,  after  his  overthrow,  was  obliged,  for  his 
preservation,  to  employ  most  of  his  time  in  changing 
the  place  of  his  retreat;  and  he  was  highly  admired 
for  the  tranquillity  and  steadiness  of  mind  he  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  wandering  life  to  which  he  was  redu¬ 
ced;  for,  as  Plutarch  observes,  adversity  alone  can 
place  greatness  of  soul  in  its,  full  light,  and  render 
the  real  merit  of  men  conspicuous ;  whereas  prospe¬ 
rity  frequently  casts  a  veil  of  false  grandeur  over 
real  meanness  and  imperfections.  Eumenes,  having 
at  last  disbanded  most  of  his  remaining  troops,  shut 
himself  up  with  500  men,  who  were  determined  to 
share  his  fate,  in  the  castle'of  Nora,  a  place  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  strength  on  the  frontiers  of  Cappadocia 
and  Lycaonia,  where  he  sustained  a  siege  of  twelve 
months. 

He  was  soon  sensible  that  nothing  incommoded  his 
garrison  so  much  as  the  small  space  they  possessed, 
being  shut  up  in  little  close  houses,  and  on  a  tract  of 
ground  whose  whole  circuit  did  not  exceed  200  fa¬ 
thoms;  where  they  could  neither  walk  nor  perform 
the  least  exercise,  and  where  their  horses,  having 
scarce  any  room  for  motion,  became  sluggish  and 
incapable  of  service.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience 
he  had  recourse  to  the  following  expedient  He  con¬ 
verted  the  largest  house  in  the  place,  the  extent  of 
which  did  not  exceed  twenty-one  feet,  into  a  kind  of 
hall  for  exercise.  This  he  consigned  to  the  men,  and 
ordered  them  to  walk  in  it  very  gently  at  first;  they 
were  afterwards  to  quicken  their  pace  by  degrees 
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and  at  ast  were  to  exert  the  most  vig-orous  motions. 
The  horses  he  suspended,  one  after  another,  in  strong 
slings,  which  were  disposed  under  their  breasts,  and 
from  thence  inserted  into  rings  fastened  to  the  roof 
of  the  stable;  after  which  he  caused  them  to  be 
raised  into  the  air  by  the  aid  of  pulleys,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  only  their  hinder  feet  rested  on  the 
ground,  whilst  the  hoofs  of  their  fore  feet  could  hard¬ 
ly  touch  it.  In  this  condition  the  grooms  lashed 
them  severely  with  their  whips,  which  made  the 
horses  bound  to  such  a  degree,  and  struggle  so  vio¬ 
lently  to  set  their  fore  feet  on  the  ground,  that  their 
bodies  were  all  covered  with  sweat  and  foam.  After 
this  exercise,  which  was  finely  calculated  to  strength¬ 
en  and  keep  them  in  wind,  and  likewise  to  render 
their  limbs  supple  and  pliant;  their  barley  was  given 
to  them- very  cleau,  and  winnowed  from  all  the  chaff, 
that  they  might  eat  it  the  sooner,  and  with  less  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  abilities  of  a  good  general  extend  to 
every  thing  about  him,  and  are  seen  in  the  minutest 
particulars. 

The  siege,  or  more  properly  the 
A.  M,  3685.  blockade  of  Nora,  did  not  prevent 
Ant.  J.  C.  319.  Antigonus  from  undertaking  a  new 
expedition  into  Pisidia,  against  Al- 
cetas  and  Attalus;  the  last  of  whom  was  taken  priso¬ 
ner  in  a  battle,  and  the  other  slain  by  treachery  in 
the  place  to  which  he  had  retired. 

During  these  transactions  in  Asia,  Ptolemy,1  seeing 
of  what  importance  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Judea  were, 
as  well  for  covering  Egypt,  as  for  making  proper  dis¬ 
positions  from  that  quarter  for  the  invasion  of  Cy¬ 
rus,  which  he  had  then  in  view,  determined  to  make 
imself  master  of  those  provinces,  which  were  go¬ 
verned  by  Laomedon.  With  this  intention  he  sent 
Nicanor  into  Syria  with  a  body  of  land  forces,  while 
he  himself  set  out  with  a  fleet  to  attack  the  coasts. 
Nicanor  defeated  Laomedon,  and  took  him  prisoner; 
in  consequence  of  which  he  soon  conquered  the  in¬ 
land  country.  Ptolemy  had  the  same  advantages  on 
the  coasts,  by  which  means  he  became  absolute  mas¬ 
ter  of  those  provinces.  The  princes  in  alliance  with 
him  were  alarmed  at  the  rapidity  of  these  conquests ; 
but  Antipater  was  at  too  great  a  distance,  being  then 
in  Macedonia ;  and  Antigonus  was  too  much  employ¬ 
ed  against  Eumenes,  to  oppose  these  great  accessions 
to  the  power  of  Ptolemy,  who  gave  them  no  little 
jealousy. 

After  the  defeat  of  Laomedon,2  the  Jews  were  the 
only  people  who  made  any  resistance.  They  were 
duly  sensible  of  the  obligation  they  were  under  by 
the  oath  they  had  taken  to  their  governor,  and  were 
determined  to  continue  faithful  to  him.  Ptolemy 
advanced  into  Judea,  and  formed  the  siege  of  Jeru¬ 
salem.  The  city  was  so  strong  by  its  advantageous 
situation,  in  conjunction  with  the  works  of  art,  that 
it  would  have  sustained  a  long  siege,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  religious  fear  the  Jews  entertained  of  viola¬ 
ting  the  law,  if  they  should  defend  themselves  on  the 
sabbath.  Ptolemy  was  not  long  unacquainted  with 
this  particular;  and  in  order  to  improve  the  great 
advantage  it  gave  him,  he  chose  that  day  for  the 
general  assault;  and  as  no  individual  among  the  Jews 
would  presume  to  defend  himself,  the  city  was  taken 
without  any  difficulty. 

Ptolemy  at  first  treated  Jerusalem  and  Judea  with 
great  severity,  for  he  carried  above  100,000  of  the 
inhabitants  captives  into  Egypt;  but  when  he  after¬ 
wards  considered  the  steadiness  with  which  they  had 
persisted  in  the  fidelity  they  had  sworn  to  their  go¬ 
vernors,  on  this  and  a  variety  of  other  occasions,  he 
was  convinced  that  this  quality  rendered  them  more 
worthy  of  his  confidence;  ana  he  accordingly  chose 
30,000  of  the  most  distinguished  among  them,  who 
were  most  capable  of  serving  him,  and  appointed 
them  to  guard  the  most  important  places  in  his  do¬ 
minions. 

Much  about  this  time  Antipater  fell  sick  in  Mace¬ 
donia.3  The  Athenians  were  greatly  dissatisfied  with 
the  garrison  he  had  left  in  their  city,  and  had  fre¬ 
quently  pressed  Phocion  to  go  to  the  court  of  that 
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prince,  and  solicit  him  to  recall  those  troops;  but  he 
always  declined  that  commission,  either  through  a 
despair  of  not  succeeding,  or  else  because  he  was 
conscious  that  the  fear  of  this  garrison  was  the  best 
expedient  for  keeping  them  within  the  bounds  of 
their  duty.  Demades,  who  was  not  so  difficult  to  be 
prevailed  upon,  undertook  the  commission  w  ith  plea¬ 
sure,  and  immediately  set  out  with  his  son  for  Mace¬ 
donia.  But  his  arrival  in  that  country  could  not 
have  happened  at  a  more  fatal  conjuncture  for  him¬ 
self.  Antipater,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  was 
seized  with  a  severe  illness;  and  his  son  Cassander, 
who  was  absolute  master  of  all  affairs,  had  lately  in¬ 
tercepted  a  letter  which  Demades  had  written  to 
Antigonus  in  Asia,  pressing  him  to  come  as  soon  as 

Sossible,  and  make  himself  master  of  Greece  and 
lacedonia,  “  which,”  as  he  expressed  himself,  “  were 
held  together  only  by  a  thread,  and  even  an  old  and 
rotten  thread,”  ridiculing  Antipater  bv  those  expres¬ 
sions.  As  soon  as  Cassander  saw  them  appear  at 
court,  he  caused  them  both  to  be  arrested  and  he 
himself  seizing  the  son  first,  stabbed  him  before  the 
face  of  his  father,  and  at  so  little  distance  from  him, 
that  he  was  covered  with  his  blood.  After  which  he 
reproached  him  with  his  perfidy  and  ingratitude,  and 
when  he  had  loaded  him  with  insults,  he  killed  him 
also  with  his  own  hands,  on  the  dead  body  of  his  son. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  detest  so  barbarous  a  proceed¬ 
ing;  but  we  are  not  much  disposed  to  pity  such  a 
wretch  as  Demades,  who  had  dictated  the  decree  by 
which  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides  were  condemned 
to  die. 

The  indisposition  of  Antipater  proved  fatal  to  him, 
and  his  last  attention  was  employed  in  filling  up  the 
two  great  stations  which  he  enjoyed.  His  son.  Cas¬ 
sander  was  very  desirous  of  them,  and  expected  to 
have  them  conferred  upon  him;  notwithstanding 
which,  Antipater  bestowed  the  regency  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  the  government  of  Macedonia,  on  Polys- 
perchon,  the  oldest  of  all  the  surviving  captains  of 
Alexander,  and  thought  it  sufficient  to  associate  Cas 
sander  with  him  in  those  employments. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine,  whether  any  instance 
of  human  conduct  was  ever  greater,  or  more  to  be 
admired,  than  this  which  I  have  now  related  in  few 
words;  nothing  certainly  is  more  uncommon,  and 
history  affords  us  few  instances  of  the  same  nature. 
It  was  necessary  to  appoint  a  governor  over  Macedo¬ 
nia,  and  a  regent  of  the  empire.  Antipater,  who 
knew  the  importance  of  those  stations,  was  persua¬ 
ded  that  his  own  glory  and  reputation,  ana,  what 
was  still  more  prevalent  with  him,  the  interest  of  the 
state,  and  the  preservation  of  the  Macedonian  mo¬ 
narchy,  required  him  to  nominate  a  man  of  authority, 
and  one  respected  for  his  age,  experience,  and  past 
services.  He  had  a  son,  who  was  not  void  of  merit; 
how  rare  and  difficult  therefore,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  how  amiable  and  glorious,  was  it  to  select,  on 
such  an  occasion,  no  man  but  the  most  deserving,  and 
best  qualified  to  serve  the  public  effectually;  to  stifle 
the  voice  of  nature,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  her  remon¬ 
strances,  and  not  suffer  the  judgment  to  be  seduced 
by  the  impressions  of  paternal  affection;  in  a  word, 
to  continue  so  much  master  of  one’s  discernment,  as 
to  render  justice  to  the  merit  of  a  stranger,  and  open¬ 
ly  prefer  it  to  that  of  a  son,  and  sacrifice  all  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  one’s  own  family  to  the  public  welfare !  His¬ 
tory  has  transmitted  to  us  an  expression  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Galba,  which  will  do  honour  to  his  memory 
throughout  all  ages.  “Augustus,”"1  said  he,  “  chose 
a  successor  out  of  his  own  family;  and  I  one  from 
the  whole  empire.” 

Cassander  was  extremely  enraged  at  the  gross 
affront,  which,  as  he  pretended,  had  been  offered  him 
by  this  choice,  and  thought  in  that  respect  like  the 
enerality  of  men,  who  are  apt  to  look  upon  offices  as 
ereditary,  who  consider  the  state  as  of  no  conse¬ 
quence  in  comparison  with  themselves ;  never  examin¬ 
ing  what  are  the  duties  required  by  the  ports,  they 
aspire  to,  or  whether  they  have  competent  abilities  to 
discharge  them,  but  considering  only  whether  those 


*  Augustus  in  dome  successorem  quesivit :  ego  in  repab 
lira.  Tacit.  Hist.  1.  i.  c.  15. 
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posts  would  be  conducive  to  their  fortune.  Cassan- 
der.  not  being  able  to  digest  his  father’s  preferring  a 
stranger  before  him,  endeavoured  to  form  a  party 
against  the  new  regent.  He  secured  to  himself  all 
the  strong  places  he  could  in  his  government,  as  well 
in  Greece  as  in  Macedonia,  and  proposed  nothing 
less  than  to  divest  Polysperchon  of  the  whole. 

For  this  purpose  he  endeavoured  to  engage  Ptole¬ 
my  and  Antigonus  on  his  side;l  and  they  readily  es¬ 
poused  it  with  the  same  views,  from  the  same  mo¬ 
tives.  It  was  equally  their  interest  to  destroy  this 
new  regent,  as  well  as  the  regency  itself,  which  al¬ 
ways  kept  them  in  apprehensiohs,  and  reminded  them 
of  their  state  of  dependency.  They  likewise  ima¬ 
gined,  that  it  secretly  reproached  them  for  aspiring 
at  sovereignty,  while  it  cherished  the  rights  of  the 
two  pupils;  and  left  the  governors  in  a  situation  of 
uncertainty,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  per¬ 
petually  in  fear  of  being  divested  of  their  power. 
Both  the  one  and  the  other  believed  it  would  be  easy 
for  them  to  succeed  in  their  designs,  if  the  Macedo¬ 
nians  were  once  engaged  at  home  in  a  civil  war. 

The  death  of  Antipater  had  rendered  Antigonus 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  captains  of  Alexander. 
His  authority  was  absolute  in  all  the  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor,  with  the  title  of  generalissimo,  and  an 
army  of  70,000  men  and  thirty  elephants,  which  no 
power  in  the  empire  was,  at  that  time,  capable  of  re¬ 
sisting.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  thought  surprising, 
that  this  superiority  should  inspire  him  with  the  de¬ 
sign  of  engrossing  the  whole  monarchy,  and,  in  or¬ 
der  to  succeed  in  that  attempt,  he  began  with  making 
a  reformation  in  all  the  governments  of  the  provinces 
within  his  jurisdiction,  displacing  all  those  persons 
whom  he  suspected,  and  substituting  his  creatures 
in  their  room.  In  the  conduct  of  this  scheme,  he 
removed  Aridasus  from  the  government  of  Lesser 
Phrygia,  and  the  Hellespont,  and  Clitus  from  that  of 
Lydia. 

Polysperchon* *  neglected  nothing,  on  his  part,  that 
was  necessary  to  strengthen  his  interest;  ana  thought 
it  advisable  to  recall  Olympias,  who  had  retired  into 
Epirus  under  the  regency  of  Antipater,  with  the  offer 
of  sharing  his  authority  with  her.  This  princess  des¬ 
patched  a  courier  to  Eumenes,  to  consult  him  on  the 
proposals  she  had  received ;  and  he  advised  her  to 
wait  some  time,  in  order  to  see  what  turn  affairs 
would  take:  adding,  that  if  she  determined  to  return 
to  Macedonia,  he  would  recommend  it  to  her  in  par¬ 
ticular,  to  forget  all  the  injuries  she  thought  she  had 
received :  that  it  would  also  be  her  interest  to  govern 
with  moderation,  and  to  make  others  sensible  of  her 
authority  by  benefactions,  and  not  by  severity.  As 
to  all  other  particulars,  he  promised  an  inviolable 
attachment  to  herself  and  the  royal  family.  Olym¬ 
pias  did  not  conform  to  these  judicious  counsels  in 
any  respect,  but  set  out  as  soon  as  possible  for  Mace¬ 
donia  ;  where,  upon  her  arrival,  she  consulted  nothing 
but  her  passions,  and  her  insatiable  desire  of  domin¬ 
ion  and  revenge. 

Polysperchon,  who  had  many  enemies  upon  his 
hands,  endeavoured  to  secure  Greece,  of  which  he 
foresaw  Cassander  would  attempt  to  make  himself 
master.  He  also  took  measures  with  relation  to 
other  parts  of  the  empire,  as  will  appear  by  the  se- 
quel. 

In  order  to  engage  the  Greeks  in  his  interest,®  he 
issued  a  decree,  by  which  he  recalled  the  exiles,  and 
reinstated  all  the  cities  in  their  ancient  privileges. 
He  acquainted  the  Athenians  in  particular  by  letters, 
that  the  king  had  re-established  their  democracy  and 
ancient  form  of  government,  by  w'hich  the  Athenians 
were  admitted  without  distinction  into  public  offices. 
This  was  a  strain  of  policy  calculated  to  ensnare  Pho¬ 
cion;  for  Polysperchon  intending  to  make  himself 
master  of  Athens,  as  was  evident  in  a  short  time,  de- 
espaired  of  succeeding  in  that  design,  unless  he  could 
find  some  expedient  to  procure  the  banishment  of 
Phocion,  who  had  favoured  and  introduced  oligarchy 
under  Antipater;  and  he  had,  therefore,  no  doubt 


»  Diod.  1.  xviii.  p.  630. 

*  Ibid.  p.  626  &  634.  Cor.  Nep.  in  Eumen.  c.  vi. 

•  Diod.  1.  xviii.  p  631,  633. 


that  he  would  be  immediately  banished,  as  soon  as 
those,  who  had  been  excluded  from  the  government, 
should  be  reinstated  in  their  ancient  rights. 
SECTION  V.— THE  A3  HKNJANS  CONDEMN  PHOCION 
TO  DIE.  CASSANDER  MAKES  HIMSELF  MASTER 
OF  ATHENS,  WHERE  HE  ESTABLISHES  DEMETRIUS 
PHALEREUS  IN  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THAT  RE¬ 
PUBLIC.  HIS  PRUDENT  ADMINISTRATION.  EU¬ 
MENES  QUITS  NORA.  VARIOUS  EXPEDITIONS  OF 
ANTIGONUS,  SELEUCUS,  PTOLEMIC  AND  OTHER 
GENERALS  AGAINST  HIM.  OLYMPIAS  CAUSES  ARI- 
IliEUS  TO  BE  SLAIN,  AND  IS  MURDERED  IN  HER 
TURN  BY  THE  ORDERS  OF  CASSANDER.  THE  WAR 
BETWEEN  HIM  AND  POLYSPERCHON.  THE  RE¬ 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THEBES.  EUMENES  IS  BE¬ 
TRAYED  BY  HIS  OWN  TROOPS,  DELIVERED  UP  TO 
ANTIGONUS,  AND  PUT  TO  DEATH. 

CASSANDER,4  before  the  death  of  Antipater  was 
known  at  Athens,  had  sent  Nicanor  thither,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Menyllus  in  the  government  of  the  fortress  of 
Munychia,  soon  after  which  he  had  made  himself 
master  of  the  Piraeus.  Phocion,  who  placed  too 
much  confidence  in  the  probity  and  fidelity  of  Nica- 
nor,  had  contracted  a  strict  intimacy,  and  conversed 
frequently  with  him,  which  caused  the  people  to  sus¬ 
pect  him  more  than  ever. 

In  this  conjuncture,  Alexander,  the  son  of  Poly¬ 
sperchon,  arrived  with  a  great  body  of  troops,  under 
pretext  of  succouring  the  city  against  Nicanor,  but 
in  reality  to  seize  it  himself,  if  possible,  by  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  divisions  which  then  reigned  within 
it.  A  tumultuous  assemblv  was  convened,  in  which 
Phocion  was  d'vested  of  his  employment;  while 
Demetrius  Plmlereus,  with  several  other  citizens,  who 
were  apprehensive  of  the  same  fate,  immediately  re 
tired  from  the  city.  Phocion,  who  had  the  grief  to 
see  himself  accused  of  treason,  took  sanctuary  with 
Polysperchon,  who  sent  him  back  to  be  tried  by  the 
people.  An  assembly  was  immediately  convoked, 
from  which  neither  slaves,  foreigners,  nor  any  in 
famous  persons  whatever,  were  excluded,  although 
this  proceeding  was  contrary  to  all  the  established 
rules.  Phocion  and  the  other  prisoners  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  people.  Most  persons  of  any  merit  in 
the  assembly,  cast  down  their  eyes  to  the  earth  at 
this  spectacle,  and  covering  their  heads,  wept  abun¬ 
dantly.  One  among  them  having  the  courage  to 
move,  that  the  slaves  and  foreigners  might  be  order¬ 
ed  to  withdraw,  was  immediately  opposed  by  the 
populace,  who  cried  out  that  they  ought  rather  to 
stone  those  advocates  for  oligarchy,  and  enemies  of 
the  people.  Phocion  frequently  attempted  to  plead 
his  own  cause,  and  vindicate  tiis  conduct,  but  was 
always  interrupted.  It  was  customary  at  Athens, 
for  the  person  accused  to  declare,  before  sentence 
passed  against  him,  what  punishment  he  ought  to 
suffer.  Phocion  answered  aloud,  that  he  condemned 
himself  to  die,  but  desired  the  assembly  to  spare  the 
rest.  Upon  this,  the  suffrages  were  demanded,  and 
they  were  unanimously  sentenced  to  suffer  death 
previous  to  which  they  were  conveyed  to  the  dun 
geon.  Demetrius  Phalereus,  and  some  others,  though 
absent,  were  included  in  the  same  condemnation 
The  companions  of  Phocion  were  so  affected  by  th« 
sorrow  of  their  relations  and  friend's,  who  came  tc 
embrace  thfem  in  the  streets,  with  the  melancholy 
tender  of  the  last  farewell,  that  they  proceeded  on 
their  Way,  lamenting  their  unhappy  fate  in  a  flood 
of  tears:  but  Phocion  still  retained  the  same  air  and 
countenance  as  he  had  formerly  shown  when  he 
quitted  the  assembly  to  take  upon  him  the  command 
of  armies,  and  when  the  Athenians  attended  him  in 
crowds  to  his  own  house  with  the  voice  of  praises 
and  acclamations. 

One  of  the  populace,  more  insolent  than  the  rest, 
advanced  up  to  him,  and  spat  in  his  face.  Phocion 
only  turned  to  the  magistrates,  and  said,  “  Will  no 
body  hinder  this  man  from  acting  so  unworthily?” 
When  he  arrived  at  the  prison,  one  of  his  friends 
having  asked  him  if  he  had  any  message  to  send  tc 
his  son?  “Yes,  certainly,”  replied  he,  “it  is  to  de 
sire  that  he  would  never  remember  the  injustice  o 


«  Diod.  1.  xviii.  p,  638 — 642. 
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ihe  Athenians.”,  When  he  had  uttered  these  words, 
he  took  the  hemlock,  and  died. 

On  that  day  was  also  a  public  procession;  and  as 
it  passed  before  the  prison,  some  of  the  persons  who 
composed  it  took  their  crowns  from  their  heads: 
others  turned  their  eyes  to  the  gates  of  the  prison, 
and  burst  into  tears;  and  all  who  had  any  remains 
of  humanity  and  religion,  and  whose  souls  were  not 
entirely  depraved  and  blinded  by  rage  or  envy, 
acknoivledged  it  to  be  an  instance  of  unnatural  bar¬ 
barity,  as  well  as  a  great  impiety,  with  regard  to  the 
city,  not  to  have  abstained,  on  such  a  solemn  day, 
from  the  infliction  of  death  on  a  citizen  so  universally 
esteemed,  and  whose  admirable  virtues  had  procured 
him  the  appellation  of  The  Good.i 

To  punish  the  greatest  virtues  as  the  most  flagi¬ 
tious  crimes, 2  and  to  repay  the  best  of  services  with 
the  most  inhuman  treatment,  is  an  offence  worthy  of 
condemnation  in  all  places,  but  especially  in  Athens, 
where  ingratitude  was  punishable  by  the  law.  The 
regulations  of  her  sage  legislator  still  subsisted  at 
that  time,  but  they  were  wrested  to  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  her  citizens,  and  only  became  an  evidence, 
how  much  that  people  were  degenerated  in  their 
manners. 

The  enemies  of  Phocion,  not  satisfied  with  the  pu¬ 
nishment  they  had  caused  him  to  suffer,  and  fancy¬ 
ing  that  something  more  was  still  wanting  to  com¬ 
plete  their  triumph,  obtained  an  order  from  the  peo¬ 
ple,  that  his  body  should  be  carried  out  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Attica,  and  that  none  of  the  Athenians  should 
furnish  fire  to  honour  his  funeral  pile:  these  last  offi¬ 
ces  were,  therefore,  rendered  to  him  in  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  Megara.  A  lady  of  the  country,  who  acci¬ 
dentally  assisted  at  his  funeral  with  her  servants, 
caused  a  cenotaph,  or  vacant  tomb,  to  be  erected  to 
his  memory  on  the  same  spot;  over  which  she  made 
the  customary  libations ;  and  collecting  into  her  robe 
the  bones  of  that  great  man,  which  she  had  carefully 
gathered  up,  she  conveyed  them  into  her  house  by 
night,  and  buried  them  under  her  hearth,  with  these 
expressions:  “Dear  and  sacred  hearth,  I  here  con¬ 
fide  to  thee,  and  deposit  in  thy  bosom,  these  pre¬ 
cious  remains  of  a  worthy  man.  Preserve  them 
with  fidelity,  in  order  to  restore  them  hereafter  to 
the  monument  of  his  ancestors,  when  the  Athenians 
ihall  become  wiser  than  they  are  at  present.” 

Though  it  may  possibly  be  thought,  that  a  variety 
of  irregular,  tumultuous,  unjust,  and  cruel  sentences, 
denounced  in  Athens  against  virtuous  citizens  at  diffe¬ 
rent  times,  might  have  prepared  us  for  this  last ;  it 
will,  however,  be  always  thought  surprising,  that  a 
whole  people,  of  whom  one  naturally  conceives  a  no¬ 
ble  idea,  after  such  a  series  of  great  actions,  should 
be  capable  of  such  a  strange  perversity.  But  it  ought 
to  be  remembered,  that  the  dregs  of  a  vile  populace, 
entirely  void  of  honour,  probity,  and  morals,  pre¬ 
dominated  at  that  time  at  Athens.  And  there  is  suffi¬ 
cient  foundation  for  the  sentiments  of  Plato  and  Plu¬ 
tarch,  who  declare,  that  the  people,  when  they  are 
either  destitute  of  guides,  or  no  longer  listen  to  their 
admonitions;  and  when  they  have  thrown  off  the 
reins  by  which  they  once  were  checked,  and  are  en¬ 
tirely  abandoned  to  their  impetuosity  and  caprice; 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  blind,  furious,  intrac¬ 
table,  and  blood-thirsty  monster,  ready  to  launch  in 
a  moment  into  the  most  fatal  and  opposite  extremes, 
and  infinitely  more  formidable  than  the  most  inhu¬ 
man  tyrants.  What  can  be  expected  from  such  a 
tribunal  ?  When  people  resolve  to  be  guided  by  no¬ 
thing  but  mere  passion;  to  have  no  regard  to  deco¬ 
rum,  and  to  run  headlong  into  an  open  violation  of 
all  laws;  the  best,  the  justest,  and  most  innocent  of 
mankind,  will  sink  under  an  implacable  and  pre¬ 
vailing  cabal.  This  Socrates  experienced  almost  a 


*  Ob  integritatem  vitte  Bonus  est  appellatus.  Cor.  JVep. 

»  Quid  obest  quin  publica  dementia  sit  existimanda, 
summo  consensu  maximas  virtutes  quasi  gravissima  de- 
licta  punire,  beneficiaque  injuriis  rependere  ?  Quod  cum 
ubique,  turn  prsecipu^  Athenis  intolerabile  videri  deber, 
in  qua  urbe  adversus  ingratos  actio  constituta  est — Quan- 
tam  ergo  repreliensionem  merentur,  qui  cum  sequissima 
jura  sed  iuiquissima  habebant  ingenia,  moribus  suis,  quam 
legibus  uti  maluerint  ?  Val.  Max.  1.  v.  c.  3. 
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hundred  years  before  Phocion  perished  by  the  same 
fate. 

This  last  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  Greece 
ever  produced,  in  whose  person  every  kind  of  merit 
was  united.  He  had  been  educated  m  the  school  of 
Plato  and  Xenocrates,  and  formed  his  manners  upon 
the  most  perfect  plan  of  Pagan  virtue,  to  which  his 
conduct  was  always  conformable. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  any  person  to  carry  disin¬ 
terestedness  higher  than  this  extraordinary  man; 
which  appeared  from  the  extreme  poverty  in  which 
he  died,  after  the  many  great  offices  he  had  filled. 
How  many  opportunities  of  acquiring  riches  has  a 
general  always  at  the  head  of  armies,  who  acts  against 
rich  and  opulent  enemies;  sometimes  in  countries 
abounding  with  all  things,  and  which  seem  to  invite 
the  plunderer!  But  Phocion  would  have  thought  it 
infamous,  had  he  returned  from  his  campaigns  laden 
with  any  acquisition,  but  the  glory  of  his  exalted  ac. 
tions,  and  the  grateful  benedictions  of  the  people  he 
had  spared. 

This  excellent  person,  amidst  all  the  severity  which 
rendered  him  in  some  measure  intractable,  when  the 
interests  of  the  republic  were  concerned,  had  so 
much  natural  softness  and  humanity,  that  his  enemies 
themselves  always  found  him  disposed  to  assist  them. 
It  might  even  have  been  said,  that  he  was  a  composi¬ 
tion  of  two  natures,  whose  qualities  were  entirely 
opposite  to  each  other  in  appearance.  When  he 
acted  as  a  public  man,  he  armed  himself  with  forti¬ 
tude,  and  steadiness,  and  zeal;  he  could  sometimes 
assume  even  the  air  of  a  rigid  indignation,  and 
was  inflexible  in  supporting  discipline  in  its  utmost 
strictness.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  appeared  in  a 
private  capacity,  his  conduct  was  a  perpetual  display 
of  mildness  and  affability,  condescension  and  pa¬ 
tience,  and  was  graced  with  all  the  virtues  that  can 
render  the  commerce  of  life  agreeable.  It  was  no 
inconsiderable  merit,  and  especially  in  a  military  man, 
to  be  capable  of  uniting  two  such  different  characters 
in  such  a  manner,  that  as  the  severity  which  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  preservation  of  good  order,  was  never 
seen  to  degenerate  into  the  rigour  that  creates  aver¬ 
sion,  so  the  gentleness  and  complacency  of  his  dis¬ 
position  never  sunk  into  that  softness  and  indiffe¬ 
rence  which  occasions  contempt. 

He  has  been  greatly  applauded  for  reforming  the 
modern  custom  of  his  country,  which  made  war  and 
politics  two  different  professions;  and  also  for  resto¬ 
ring  the  manner  of  governing  which  Pericles  and 
Aristides  adopted,  by  uniting  each  of  those  talents 
in  himself. 

As  he  was  persuaded  that  eloquence  was  essential 
to  a  stateman,  especially  in  a  republican  government, 
he  applied  himself  to  the  attainment  of  it  with  great 
assiduity  and  success.  His  was  concise,  solid,  full 
of  force  and  sense,  always  keeping  close  to  the  point 
in  question.  He  thought  it  beneath  a  statesman  to 
use  a  poignant  and  satiric  style,  and  his  only  answer 
to  those  who  employed  such  language  against  him, 
was  silence  and  patience.  An  orator  having  once 
interrupted  him  with  many  injurious  expressions,3 
he  suffered  him  to  continue  in  that  strain  as  long  as 
he  pleased,  and  then  resumed  his  own  discourse  with 
as  much  coolness  as  if  he  had  heard  nothing. 

It  was  highly  glorious  for  Phocion,  that  he  was 
forty-five  times  elected  general  by  a  people  to  whose 
caprice  he  was  so  little  inclinable  to  accommodate 
his  conduct;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  these  elections 
always  happened  when  he  was  absent,  without  any 
previous  solicitations  on  his  part.  His  wife  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  sensible  how  much  this  redounded  to  his 
glory;  and  one  day  when  an  Ionian  lady  of  consider¬ 
able  rank,  who  lodged  in  her  house,  showed  her  with 
an  air  of  ostentation  and  pleasure,  her  ornaments  of 
gold,  with  a  variety  of  jewels  and  bracelets,  she  an¬ 
swered  her  with  a  modest  tone,  “  For  my  part,  I  have 
no  ornament  but  Phocion,  who  for  these  twenty 
years  has  always  been  elected  general  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians.” 

His  regular  and  frugal  life  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  vigorous  and  healthy  old  age  he  enjoyed. 

*  Plut.  de  ger.  rep.  p.  810. 
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When  he  was  in  his  eightieth  year,  he  commanded 
the  forces,  and  sustained  all  the  fatigues  of  war,  with 
the  vivacity  of  a  young  officer. 

One  of  the  great  principles  in  the  politics  of  Pho- 
cion  was,  that  peace  ought  always  to  be  the  aim  of 
every  wise  government,  and  with  this  view  he  was  a 
constant  opposer  of  all  wars  that  were  either  impru¬ 
dent  or  unnecessary.  He  was  even  apprehensive  of 
those  that  were  most  just  and  expedient;  because  he 
was  sensible,  that  every  war  weakened  and  impover¬ 
ished  a  state,  even  amidst  a  series  of  the  greatest 
victories,  and  that  whatever  the  advantage  might  be 
at  the  commencement  of  it,  there  was  never  any  cer¬ 
tainty  of  terminating  it,  without  experiencing  the 
most  tragical  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 

The  interest  of  the  public  never  gave  way  with 
him  to  any  domestic  views;  he  constantly  refused  to 
solicit,  or  act  in  favour  of  his  son-in-law,  Charicles, 
who  was  summoned  before  the  republic,  to  account 
for  the  sums  he  had  received  from  Harpalus ;  and  he 
then  addressed  himself  to  him  with  this  admirable 
expression — “  I  have  made  you  my  son-in-law,  but 
only  for  what  is  honest  and  honourable.”  It  must 
indeed  be  acknowledged,  that  men  of  this  character 
seem  very  unaccommodating  and  insupportable  in 
the  common  transactions  ol  life:  they  are  always 
starting  difficulties,'  when  any  affair  is  proposed  to 
them;  and  never  perform  any  good  offices  with  en¬ 
tire  ease  and  grace.  They  must  always  deliberate, 
whether  what  is  requested  of  them  be  just  or  not. 
Their  friends  and  relations  have  as  little  influence 
over  them  as  utter  strangers ;  and  they  always  oppose, 
either  their  conscience,  or  some  particular  duties  to 
ancient  friendship,  affinity,  or  the  interest  of  their 
families.  To  this  height  of  delicacy  did  Phocion 
carry  the  Pagan  probity. 

One  may  justly  apply  to  him  what  Tacitus  said  of 
a  celebrated  Roman,  I  mean  Helvidius  Priscus.2  Pho¬ 
cion,  who  had  as  solid  a  genius  as  that  person,  ap¬ 
plied  himself  at  first  to  philosophy,  not  to  cover  his 
indolence  with  the  pompous  title  of  a  sage,  but  to 
qualify  himself  for  entering  upon  the  conduct  of  af¬ 
fairs  with  more  vigour  and  resolution  against  all  un¬ 
expected  accidents.  He  concurred  in  opinion  with 
those  who  acknowledge  no  other  good  or  evil  than 
virtue  and  vice,  and  who  rank  all  externals,  as  for¬ 
tune,  power,  nobility,  in  the  class  of  indifferent  things. 
He  was  a  firm  friend,  a  tender  husband,  a  good  sena¬ 
tor,  a  worthy  citizen,  and  discharged  all  the  offices 
of  civil  life  with  equal  integrity.  He  preserved  a 
steadiness  of  mind  in  prosperity  that  resembled  stiff¬ 
ness  and  severity,  and  despised  death  as  much  as 
riches. 

These  are  part  of  the  great  qualities  of  Phocion, 
who  merited  a  happier  end ;  and  they  were  placed  in 
their  most  amiable  light  by  his  death.  The  con¬ 
stancy  of  mind,  the  mildness  of  disposition,  and  the 
forgetfulness  of  wrongs,  conspicuous  in  his  conduct 
on  that  occasion,  are  above  all  his  other  praises,  and 
infinitely  enhance  their  lustre,  especially  as  we  shall 
see  nothing  comparable  to  him  from  henceforth  in 
the  Grecian  history, 

His  infatuated  and  ungrateful  country  was  not  sen¬ 
sible  of  their  unworthy  proceeding  till  some  time 
after  his  death.  The  Athenians  then  erected  a  statue 
of  brass  to  his  memory,  and  honourably  interred  his 
bones  at  the  public  expense.  His  accusers  also  suf¬ 
fered  a  punishment  suitable  to  their  desert;  but  did 
not  his  judges  themselves  deserve  to  be  treated  with 
greater  severity!  They  punished  their  own  crime  in 
others,  and  thought  themselves  acquitted  by  erecting 


«  Hteo  prima  lex  in  amicitifi  sano.iatur,  ut  neque  rogemus 
res  turpes,  nec  faciamus  rogati.  Turpis  enim  excusatio 
eat,  et  minime  accipienda,  cum  in  cteteris  peccalis  turn  si 
quis  contra  rempublicam  se  amici  causa  (ecisse  fateatur. 
Cic.  de  Amicit.  n.  40. 

a  Ingenium  illustre  altioribus  studiis  jnvenis  admodum 
dedit,  non  ut  nomine  magnifico  segne  otium  valeret,  sed 
quo  firmior  adversus  fortuita  rempublicam  capesseret. 
JDoctores  sapientite  secutus  est,  qui  sola  bona  quae  honesta, 
mala  tantum  quae  turpia,  potentiam,  nobilitatem,  caeteraque 
extra  animum,  neque  bonis  neque  malis  annumerant — 
Civis,  senator,  maritus,  amicus,  cunctis  vitae  officiis  aequa- 
bilibus:  opum  contemptor,  recti  pervicax,  constans  adversus 
metue.  Tacit.  Hist.  1.  iv.  c.  5. 


a  brazen  statue.  They  were  even  ready  to  relapse 
into  the  same  injustice  against  others  who  were  equal¬ 
ly  innocent,  wliom  they  condemned  during  their 
lives,  and  had  never  the  equity  to  acquit  till  after 
their  death. 

Cassander  was  careful  to  take  advantage  of  the 
disorder  that  reigned  in  Athens,3  and  entered  the 
Piraaeus  with  a  fleet  of  thirty-five  vessels,  which  he 
had  received  from  Antigonus.  The  Athenians,  when 
they  beheld  themselves  destitute  of  all  succours, 
unanimously  resolved  to  send  deputies  to  Cassander, 
in  order  to  know  the  conditions  on  which  they  might 
obtain  a  peace;  and  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  the 
Athenians  should  continue  masters  of  the  city,  with 
its  territories,  and  likewise  of  the  revenues  and  ships 
But  it  was  stipulated  that  the  citadel  should  remain 
in  the  power  of  Cassander,  till  he  had  ended  the  war 
with  the  kings.  And  as  to  what  related  to  the  affairs 
of  the  republic,  it  was  agreed  that  those  whose  in¬ 
come  amounted  to  ten  minas,  or  a  thousand  drachmas, 
should  have  a  share  in  the  government,  which  was  a 
less  sum  by  half  than  that  which  was  the  qualification 
for  public  employments,  when  Antipater  made  him¬ 
self  master  of  Athens.  In  a  word,  the  inhabitants 
permitted  Cassander  to  choose  what  citizen  he  pleas¬ 
ed  to  govern  the  republic;  and  Demetrius  Phalereus 
was  elected  to  that  dignity  about  the  close  of  the 
third  year  of  the  115th  Olympiad.  The  ten  years’ 
government,  therefore,  which  Diodorus  and  Diogenes 
have  assigned  Demetrius,  is  to  be  computed  from  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year. 

He  governed  the  republic  in  peace:  constantly 
treated  his  fellow-citizens  with  mildness  and  human¬ 
ity;  and  historians  acknowledge  that  the  government 
was  never  better  regulated  than  under  Cassander. 
This  prince  seemed  inclinable  to  tyranny;  but  the 
Athenians  were  not  sensible  of  its  effects.  And  though 
Demetrius,  whom  he  had  constituted  chief  of  the  re¬ 
public,  was  invested  with  a  kind  of  sovereign  pow 
er;  yet  instead  of  abolishing  the  democracy,  he  may 
rather  be  said  to  have  re-established  it.  He  acted 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  people  scarce  perceived 
that  he  was  master.  As  he  united  in  his  person  the 
politician  and  the  man  of  letters;  his  soft  and  per¬ 
suasive  eloquence  demonstrated  the  truth  of  an  ex¬ 
pression  he  frequently  used,  that  discourse  had  as 
much  power  in  a  government  as  arms  in  war.  His 
abilities  in  political  affairs  were  equally  conspicuous  ;4 
for  he  drew  forth  speculative  philosophy  from  the 
shade  and  inactivity  of  the  schools,  exhibited  her  in 
full  light,  and  knew  how  to  familiarize  her  precepts 
with  the  most  tumultuous  affairs.  It  would  have  been 
difficult,  therefore,  to  have  found  a  person  capable 
of  excelling  like  him  at  the  same  time,  in  the  art  of 
government,  and  in  the  study  of  the  sciences. 

He  acquired,  during  these  ten  years  of  his  govern¬ 
ment,  that  reputation  which  has  caused  him  to  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  Athens  has 
produced.  He  augmented  the  revenues  of  the  re- 

Eublic,  and  adorned  the  city  with  noble  structures; 

e  was  likewise  industrious  to  diminish  luxury,  and 
all  expenses  calculated  only  for  ostentation.  For 
which  reason  he  disapproved  of  those  that  were  laid 
out  on  theatres,5  porticoes,  and  new  temples,  and 
openly  censured  Pericles,  for  having  bestowed  such 
a  prodigious  sum  of  money  on  the  magnificent  por¬ 
ticoes  of  the  temple  of  Pallas,  called  Propylcea.t 
But  in  all  public  feasts  which  had  been  consecrated 
by  antiquity,  or  when  the  people  were  inclinable  to 
be  expensive  in  the  celebration  of  any  sacred  solemni¬ 
ties,  fie  permitted  them  to  U3e  their  riches  as  they 
pleased. 


*  Diod.  1.  xviii.  p.  642. 

*  Mirabiliter  doctrinam  ex  umbraculis  eruditorum  otio- 
que,  non  modo  in  solem  atque  pulverem,  sed  in  ipsum  dis- 
critnen  aciemque  perduxit. — Q.ui  utraque  re  excelleret  ut 
et  doctrinal  studiis,  et  regenda  civitate  princeps  esset,  quis 
facil®  prater  hunc  inveniri  potest  ?  Cic.  1.  iii,  de  Leg.  n.  15. 

1  Theatra,  porticus,  nova  templa,  verecuudius  reprehendo 
propter  Pompeium  ;  sed  doctissimi  improbant— ut  Phalereus 
Demetrius  qui  Periclem,  principem  Graeciffi  vituperabat 
quod  lantam  pecuniam  in  praiclara  ilia  Propykea  conjecerit. 
Cic.  1.  ii.  de  Offic.  n.  60 
s  Plut.  in  praecept.  reip.  ger.  p.  818. 
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The  expense  was  excessive  at  the  death  of  great 
,  irsons,1  and  their  sepulchres  were  as  sumptuous  and 
k-.agnificent  as  those  of  the  Romans  in  the  age  of 
Cicero.  Demetrius  made  a  law  to  abolish  this  abuse, 
which  had  passed  into  a  custom,  and  inflicted  penal¬ 
ties  on  those  who  disobeyed  it.  He  also  ordered  the 
ceremonials  of  funerals  to  be  performed  by  night, 
and  none  were  permitted  to  place  any  other  orna¬ 
ment  on  tombs,  than  a  column  three  cubits  high,  or 
a  plain  tablet,  mensam;  and  appointed  a  particular 
magistrate  to  enforce  the  observation  of  this  law. 

He  likewise  made  laws  for  the  regulation  of  man 
ners,*  and  commanded  young  persons  to  testify  re. 
»pect  to  their  parents  at  home;  and  in  the  city  to 
tnose  whom  they  met  in  their  way,  and  to  themselves 
when  they  were  alone. 

The  poor  citizens  were  likewise  the  objects  of  his 
attention.3  There  were  at  that  time  in  Athens  some 
of  the  descendants  of  Aristides,  that  Athenian  gene¬ 
ral,  who,  after  he  had  possessed  the  greatest  offices 
in  the  state,  and  governed  the  affairs  of  the  treasury 
for  a  very  considerable  time,  died  so  poor,  that  the 
public  was  obliged  to  defray  the  charges  of  his  fune¬ 
ral.  Demetrius  took  care  of  those  descendants  who 
were  poor,  and  assigned  them  a  daily  sum  for  their 
subsistence. 

Such,  says  JElian,4  was  the  government  of  Deme¬ 
trius  Phalereus,  till  the  spirit  of  envy,  so  natural  to 
the  Athenians,  obliged  him  to  quit  the  city,  in  the 
manner  we  shall  soon  relate. 

The  advantageous  testimonials  rendered  him  by 
ancient  authors  of  the  greatest  repute,  not  only  with 
respect  to  his  extraordinary  talents  and  ability  in 
the  art  of  government,  but  likewise  to  his  virtue, 
and  the  wisdom  of  his  conduct,  furnish  a  full  refuta¬ 
tion  of  all  that  has  been  advanced  by  Athenasus,  on 
the  authority  of  the  historian  Duris,  with  relation  to 
the  irregularity  of  his  deportment;  and  strengthens 
the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Bonamy,  who  supposes  that 
Duris,  or  Athenaeus,  has  imputed  that  to  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  which  related  only  to  Demetrius  Poliorce- 
tes,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  to  whom  iElian  ascribes 
the  very  particulars  which  Athemeus  had  citied  from 


Duris.  The  reader  may  have  recourse  to  the  disser¬ 
tation  of  Mr.  Bonamy,6  which  has  been  very  useful 
to  me  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

During  the  115th  Olympiad,6  Demetrius  Phalereus 
caused  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  to  be  numbered, 
and  they  amounted  to  21,000  citizens,7  10,000  stran¬ 
gers,8  and  40,000  9  domestics.10 

We  now  return  to  Polysperchon.11  When  he  had 
received  intelligence  that  Cassander  had  made  him¬ 
self  master  of  Athens,  he  immediately  hastened  to  be¬ 
siege  him  in  that  city;  but  as  the  siege  took  up  a  great 
length  of  time,  he  left  part  of  his  troops  before  the 
place,  and  advanced  with  the  rest  into  Peloponnesus, 
to  force  the  city  of  Megalopolis  to  surrender.  The 
inhabitants  made  a  long  and  vigorous  defence,  which 
compelled  Polysperchon  to  employ  his  attention  and 
forces  on  those  quarters  to  which  he  was  called  by 
more  pressing  necessities.  He  despatched  Clitus  to 
the  Hellespont,  with  orders  to  prevent  the  enemy’s 
troops  from  passing  out  of  Asia  into  Europe.  Nica- 
nor  set  sail,  at  the  same  time,  from  the  port  of  Athens, 
in  order  to  attack  him,  but  was  himself  defeated  near 
Byzantium.  Antigonus  having  advanced  in  a  very 
seasonable  juncture,  made  himself  amends  for  this 
loss,  beat  Clitus,  and  took  all  his  fleet,  except  the 
vessel  which  Clitus  was  aboard,  which  escaped  with 
great  difficulty. 

Antigonus  was  most  embarrassed  in  his  endeavours 
to  reduce  Eumenes,12  whose  valour,  wisdom,  and 
great  ability  in  the  art  of  war,  were  more  formidable 

*  Cic.  de  Leg.  1.  ii.  n.  63—66. 

*  Diog.  Laert.  »  Plut.  in  vit.  Arist.  p.  535. 

*  rElian.  1.  iii.  c.  17. 

*  Tom.  viii.  des  Memoires  de  l’Academ.  des  Belles 

Lettres.  f  •  Athen.  1.  vi.  p.  272. 

1  'AShiixiOV!  •  ftiToUlvs. 

*  The  words  in  the  original  are  TEoTw^cexovra, 

forty  myriads,  which  are  equal  to  400,000,  which  is  an  evi¬ 
dent  mistake  ;  and  it  undoubtedly  ought  to  be  read  ritra-x- 
t*f,  four  myriads,  which  amount  to  40,000. 

»•  oixiT*;.  ti  Diod.  1.  xviii.  p.  642—646. 

«*  Plut.  in  Eumen,  p.  590. 
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to  hint  than  all  the  rest,  though  he  had  besieged  and 
blocked  him  up  for  twelve  months  in  the  castle  of 
Nora.  He  therefore  made  a  second  attempt  to  en¬ 
gage  him  in  his  interest,  for  he  had  taken  measures 
to  that  effect  before  he  formed  that  siege.  He  accor¬ 
dingly  consigned  this  commission  to  Jerom  of  Cardia, 
his  countryman,  and  a  famous  historian  of  that  time,*3 
who  was  authorized  by  him  to  make  overtures  of  ac¬ 
commodation  to  his  adversary.  Eumenes  conducted 
this  negotiation  with  so  much  dexterity  and  address, 
that  he  extricated  himself  from  the  siege  at  the  very 
juncture  wherein  he  was  reduced  to  the  last  extre¬ 
mities,  and  without  entering  into  any  particular  en¬ 
gagements  with  Antigonus.  For  the  latter  having 
inserted  in  the  oath  which  Eumenes  was  to  swear  in 
consequence  of  this  accommodation,  that  he  would 
consider  all  those  as  his  friends  and  enemies,  who 
should  prove  such  to  Antigonus;  Eumenes  changed 
that  article,  and  swore  that  he  would  regard  all  those 
as  his  friends  and  enemies,  who  should  be  such  to 
Olympias  and  the  kings,  as  well  as  to  Antigonus. 
He  consented  that  the  Macedonians  who  assisted  at 
the  siege,  should  determine  which  of  these  two  forms 
was  best;  and  as  they  were  guided  by  their  affection 
for  the  royal  family,  they  declared,  without  the  least 
hesitation,  for  the  form  drawn  up  by  Eumenes;  upon 
which  he  swore  to  it,  and  the  siege  was  immediately 
raised. 

When  Antigonus  was  informed  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  affair  was  concluded,  he  was  so  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  it,  that  he  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and 
gave  orders  for  the  siege  to  be  instantly  renewed. 
These  orders,  however,  came  too  late,  for  as  soon  as 
Eumenes  saw  the  enemy’s  forces  were  withdrawn 
from  before  the  place,  he  quitted  it  without  delay, 
with  the  remains  of  his  troops,  which  amounted  to 
500  men,  and  retired  to  Cappadocia,  where  he  imme- 
diately  assembled  2000  of  his  veteran  soldiers,  and 
made  all  the  necessary  preparations  for  sustaining  the 
war,  which  he  foresaw  would  soon  be  revived  against 
him. 

The  revolt  of  Antigonus  from  the  kings  having  oc¬ 
casioned  a  great  alarm,  Polysperchon  the  regent  des¬ 
patched  to  Eumenes,  in  the  name  of  the  kings,  a 
commission  by  which  he  was  constituted  captain- 
general  of  Asia  Minor;  orders  were  likewise  sent  to 
Teutames  and  Antigenes,  colonels  of  the  Argyraspi- 
des,  to  join,  and  serve  under  him,  against  Antigonus. 
The  necessary  orders  were  also  transmitted  to  those 
who  had  the  care  of  the  king’s  treasures,  to  pay  him 
500  talents,  for  the  re-establishment  of  his  own  affairs, 
and  likewise  to  furnish  him  with  all  the  sums  that 
would  be  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
war.  All  these  were  accompanied  with  letters  from 
Olympias  to  the  same  purport. 

Eumenes  was  very  sensible  that 
the  accumulation  of  all  these  hon-  A.  M.  3668. 
ours  on  the  head  of  a  foreigner,14  Ant.  J.  C.  318. 
would  infallibly  excite  a  violent 
envy  against  him,  and  render  him  odious  to  the 
Macedonians :  but  as  he  was  incapable  of  acting  to 
any  effect  without  them,  and  since  the  good  of  the 
service  itself  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  employ  all 
his  efforts  to  gain  them,  he  began  with  refusing  the 
sums  which  were  granted  him  for  his  own  use,  de¬ 
claring  that  he  had  no  occasion  for  them,  because  he 
was  not  intent  on  any  particular  advantage  of  his 
own,  nor  on  any  enterprise  of  that  tendency.  He 
was  studious  to  treat  every  person  about  him,  the 
officers,  and  even  the  soldiers,  with  an  obliging  civi¬ 
lity,  in  order  to  extinguish,  as  much  as  possible,  or 
at  least  to  weaken,  by  an  engaging  conduct,  the  jea¬ 
lousy  to  which  his  condition,  as  a  foreigner,  afforded 
a  plausible  pretext,  though  he  endeavoured  not  to 
draw  it  upon  himself  by  any  conduct  of  his  own. 

But  an  impediment,  still  more  invincible  in  appear¬ 
ance,  threw  him  under  a  restraint,  and  created  him 
very  cruel  anxiety.  Antigenes  and  Teutames,  who 
commanded  the  Argyraspides,  thought  it  dishonoura- 
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ble  to  1  heir  nation  to  submit  to  a  foreigner,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  attend  him  in  council.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  could  not,  without  derogating  from  the  preroga¬ 
tives  of  his  post,  comply  with  them  in  that  point,  and 
consent  to  his  own  degradation.  An  ingenious  fiction 
disengaged  him  from  this  perplexity;  and  he  had  re¬ 
course  to  the  aids  of  religion,  or  .rather  superstition, 
which  has  always  a  powerful  influence  over  the  minds 
of  men,  and  seldom  fails  to  take  effect.  He  assured 
them,  “  That  Alexander,  arraj'ed  in  his  royal  robes, 
had  appeared  to  him  in  his  slumber,  and  shown  him 
a  magnificent  tent,  in  which  a  throne  was  erected, 
and  that  the  monarch  declared  to  him,  that  while 
they  held  their  councils  in  that  tent,  to  deliberate  on 
their  affairs,  he  himself  would  be  always  present, 
seated  on  that  throne ;  from  whence  he  would  issue 
his  orders  to  his  captains,  and  that  he  would  con¬ 
duct  them  in  the  execution  of  all  their  designs  and 
enterprises,  provided  they  would  always  address 
themselves  to  him.”  This  discourse  was  sufficent, 
and  the  minds  of  all  who  heard  it  were  wrought 
upon  by  the  profound  respect  they  entertained  for  the 
memory  of  that  prince:  in  consequence  of  which  they 
immediately  ordered  a  splendid  tent  to  be  erected, 
and  a  throne  placed  in  it,  which  was  to  be  called 
the  throne  of  Alexander;  and  on  it  were  to  be  laid 
his  diadem  and  crown,  with  his  sceptre  and  arms; 
that  all  the  chiefs  should  resort  thither  every  morning 
to  offer  sacrifices ;  that  their  consultations  should  be 
held  near  the  throne,  and  that  all  orders  should  be 
received  in  the  name  of  the  king,  as  if  he  were  still 
living,  and  taking  care  of  his  kingdom.  Eumenes 
calmed  the  dispute  by  this  expedient,  which  met 
with  unanimous  approbation.  No  one  raised  himself 
above  the  others ;  but  each  competitor  continued  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  privileges,  till  new  events  deci¬ 
ded  them  in  a  more  positive  manner. 

As  Eumenes  was  sufficiently  supplied  with  money, l 
he  soon  raised  a  very  considerable  body  of  -troops, 
and  had  an  army  of  20,000  men  in  the  spring.  These 
forces,  with  Eumenes  at  their  head,  were  sufficient  to 
spread  terror  among  his  enemies.  Ptolemy  sailed  to 
the  coasts  of  Cilica,  and  employed  all  sorts  of  expe¬ 
dients  to  corrupt  the  Argyraspides.  Antigonus,  on 
his  part,  made  the  same  attempts  by  the  emissaries 
he  had  in  his  camp;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
could  then  succeed;  so  much  had  Eumenes  gained 
upon  the  minds  of  his  soldiers,  and  so  great  was  the 
confidence  they  reposed  in  him. 

He  advanced,  with  these  troops,  thus  favourably 
disposed,  into  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  to  recover  those 
provinces  which  Ptolemy  had  seized  with  the  great¬ 
est  injustice.  The  maritime  force  of  Phoenicia,  in 
conjunction  with  the  fleet,  which  the  regent  had 
already  procured,  would  have  rendered  them  abso¬ 
lute  masters  by  sea,  and  they  might  likewise  have 
been  capable  of  transmitting  all  necessary  succours 
to  each  other.  Could  Eumenes  have  succeeded  in 
this  design,  it  would  have  been  a  decisive  blow;  but 
the  fleet  of  Polysperchon  having  been  entirely  des¬ 
troyed  by  the  misconduct  of  Clitus,  who  commanded 
it,  that  misfortune  rendered  his  project  ineffectual. 
Antigonus,  who  had  defeated  him,  marched  by  land, 
immediately  after  that  victory,  against  Eumenes, 
with  an  army  much  more  numerous  than  his  own. 
Eumenes  made  a  prudent  retreat  through  Cosle-syria, 
passed  the  Euphrates,  and  took  up  his  winter-quar¬ 
ters  at  Carrhse,  in  Mesopotamia. 

During  his  continuance  in  those  parts,2  he  sent  to 
Pithon,  governor  of  Media,  and  to  Seleucus,  gover¬ 
nor  of  Babylon,  to  press  them  to  join  him  with  their 
forces  against  Antigonus,  and  caused  the  orders  of 
the  kings  to  be  shown  them,  by  which  they  were  en¬ 
joined  to  comply  with  his  demand.  They  answered, 
that  they  were  ready  to  assist  those  inonarchs;  but 
that,  as  to  himself,  they  would  have  no  transactions 
with  a  man  who  had  been  declared  a  public  enemy 
by  the  Macedonians.  This  was  only  a  pretext,  and 
they  were  actuated  by  a  much  more  prevalent  motive. 
If  they  had  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Eumenes, 
and  had  obeyed  him  by  advancing  to  him,  and  sub¬ 


jecting  their  ,  troops  to  his  command,  they  must  also 
have  acknowledged  the  sovereign  power  of  the  re¬ 
gent,  as  well  as  of  those  who  were  masters  of  the 
royal  pupils,  and  made  use  of  their  name,  to  render 
their  own  power  more  extensive.  Pithon  and  Seleu¬ 
cus,  must,  therefore,  by  inevitable  consequence,  have 
owned  that  they  held  their  governments  only  from 
those  kings,  and  might  be  divested  of  them  at  their 
pleasure  by  the  first  order  which  might  be  issued  to 
that  effect;  and  this  would  have  destroyed  ari  their 
ambitious  pretences  with  a  single  stroke. 

Most  of  the  officers  of  Alexander,  who  had  shared 
the  governments  of  the  empire  among  themselves 
after  his  death,  were  solicitous  to  secure  to  them¬ 
selves  the  supreme  power  in  their  several  provinces 
for  which  reason  they  had  chosen  a  person  of  a  mean 
capacity,  and  an  infant,  on  whom  they  conferred  the 
title  of  sovereign,  in  order  to  have  sufficient  time  to 
establish  their  usurpations  under  so  weak  a  govern¬ 
ment.  But  all  these  measures  would  have  been  dis¬ 
concerted,  if  they  had  allowed  Eumenes  an  ascendant 
over  them,  with  such  an  air  of  superiority  as  subjec¬ 
ted  them  to  his  orders.  He  issued  them,  indeed,  in 
the  name  of  the  kings;  but  this  was  a  circumstance 
they  were  desirous  of  evading,  and  this  it  was  that 
created  him  so  many  enemies  and  obstructions. 
They  were  also  apprehensive  of  the  merit  and  supe¬ 
rior  genius  of  Eumenes,  who  was  capable  of  the 
greatest  and  most  difficult  enterprises.  It  is  certain, 
that  of  all  the  captains  of  Alexander,  he  had  the 
greatest  share  of  wisdom  and  bravery,  and  was  also 
the  most  steady  in  his  resolutions,  and  the  most  faith 
ful  in  his  engagements;  for  he  never  violated  those 
which  he  had  made  with  any  of  those  commanders, 
though  they  did  not  observe  the  same  fidelity  with 
respect  to  him. 

Eumenes  marched  in  the  direction  of  Babylonia 
the  following  spring,  and  was  in  danger  of  losing  his 
army  by  a  stratagem  of  Seleucus.  The  troops  were 
encamped  in  a  plain  near  the  Euphrates;  and  Seleu¬ 
cus,  by  cutting  the  banks  of  that  river,  laid  all  the 
neighbouring  country  under  water.  Eumenes,  how¬ 
ever,  was  so  expeditious  as  to  gain  an  eminence  with 
his  troops,  and  found  means,  the  next  day,  to  drain 
off  the  inundation  so  effectually,  that  he  pursued  his 
march  almost  without  sustaining  any  loss. 

Seleucus  was  then  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
making  a  truce  with  him,3  and  of  granting  him  a 
peaceable  passage  through  the  territories  of  his  pro¬ 
vince,  in  order  to  arrive  at  Susa,  where  he  disposed 
his  troops  into  quarters  of  refreshment  while  he  soli¬ 
cited  all  the  governors  of  the  provinces  in  Upper 
Asia  for  succours.  He  had  before  notified  to  them 
the  order  of  the  kings  ;  and  those  whom  he  had  charg¬ 
ed  with  that  commission,  found  them  all  assembled, 
at  the  close  of  a  war  they  had  undertaken  in  concert 
against  Pithon  the  governor  of  Media.  This  Pithon 
having  pursued  the  very  same  measures  in  the  Upper 
Asia,  which  Antigonus  had  formed  in  the  Lower,  had 
caused  Philotas  to  be  put  to  death,  and  made  himself 
master  of  his  government.  He  would  likewise  have 
attempted  to  treat  the  rest  in  the  same  manner,  if 
they  had  not  opposed  him  by  this  confederacy,  which 
the  common  interest  had  formed  against  him.  Peu- 
cestes,  governor  of  the  province  of  Persia,  had  the 
command  in  chief  conferred  upon  him,  and  defeated 
Pithon,  drove  him  out  of  Media,  and  obliged  him  to 
go  to  Babylon  to  implore  the  protection  of  Seleucus. 
All  the  confederates  were  still  in  the  camp  after  thi* 
victory,  when  the  deputies  from  Eumenes  arrived 
and  they  immediately  marched  from  Susa  to  join 
him;  not  that  they  were  really  devoted  to  the  royal 
party,  but  because  they  were  more  apprehensive  than 
ever  of  being  subjected  to  the  victorious  Antigonus. 
who  was  then  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and 
either  divested  of  their  employments  all  such  gover¬ 
nors  as  he  suspected,  or  reduced  them  to  the  state 
of  mere  officers,  liable  to  be  removed  and  punished 
at  his  pleasure. 

They  joined  Eumenes,  therefore,  with  all  their 
forces,  which  composed  an  army  of  above  25,000 
men.  With  this  reinforcement  he  saw  himself  not 
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Only  in  a  condition  to  oppose  Antigonus,  who  was 
then  advancing  to  him,  but  even  much  superior  in 
the  number  of  his  troops.  The  season  was  too  far 
advanced  when  Antigonus  arrived  at  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris,  and  was  obliged  to  take 
A.  M.  3687.  winter-quarters  in  Mesopotamia; 
Ant.  J.  C.  317.  where,  with  Seleucus  ana  Pithon, 
who  were  then  of  his  party,  he 
concerted  measures  for  the  operations  of  the  next 
campaign. 

During  these  transactions,1  Macedonia  was  the 
scene  ot  a  great  revolution.  Olympias,  the  mother 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  whom  Polysperchon  had  re¬ 
called,  had  made  herself  mistress  of  affairs,  and  caus¬ 
ed  Aridmus,  or  Philip,  who  had  enjoyed  the  title  of 
king  for  six  years  and  four  months,  to  be  put  to  death. 
Eurydice  his  consort  shared  the  same  fate;  for  Olym¬ 
pias  sent  her  a  dagger,  a  cord,  and  a  bowi  of  poison, 
and  only  allowed  her  the  liberty  of  choosing  her 
death.  She  accordingly  gave  the  preference  to  the 
cord,  and  then  strangled  herself,  after  she  had  utter¬ 
ed  a  thousand  imprecations  against  her  enemy  and 
murderess.  Nicanor,  the  brother  of  Cassander,  and 
a  hundred  of  the  principal  friends  of  this  latter,  like¬ 
wise  suffered  death. 

These  repeated  barbarities  did  not  long  remain  un¬ 
punished.  Olympias  had  retired  to  Pydna  with  the 
young  king  Alexander,  and  his  mother  Roxana,  with 
Thessalomca,  the  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
Deidamia,  the  daughter  of  iEacides,  king  of  Epirus, 
and  sister  of  Pyrrhus.  Cassander  did  not  lose  any 
time,  but  besieged  them  by  sea  and  land.  iEacides 
prepared  to  assist  the  princesses,  and  was  already 
upon  his  march;  but  the  greatest  part  of  his  forces, 
who  were  averse  to  that  expedition,  revolted  from  the 
king,  and  condemned  him  to  banishment  when  they 
returned  to  Epirus.  They  likewise  massacred  all  his 
friends;  and  Pyrrhus  the  son  of  iEacides,  who  was 
then  but  an  infant,  would  have  suffered  the  same  fate, 
if  a  set  of  faithful  domestics  had  not  happily  with¬ 
drawn  him  from  their  rage.  Epirus  then  declared  in 
favour  of  Cassander,  who  sent  Lyciscus  thither  to 
take  upon  him  the  government  in  his  name.  Olym¬ 
pias  had  then  no  resource  but  in  Polysperchon  alone, 
who  was  then  in  Pherrhoebia,  a  small  province  on  the 
confines  of  iEtolia,  and  was  preparing  to  succour  her; 
but  Cassander  sent  Callas,  one  of  his  generals,  against 
him,  who  corrupted  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops, 
and  obliged  him  to  retire  into  Naxia,  a  city  of  Per- 
rhoebia,  where  he  besieged  him.  Olympias,  who  had 
supported  all  the  miseries  of  famine  with  an  invinci¬ 
ble  courage,  having  now  lost  all  hopes  of  relief,  was 
compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

Cassander,  in  order  to  destroy  her  in  a  manner 
that  might  give  the  least  offence,  prompted  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  principal  officers,  whom  Olympias  had 
caused  to  be  slain  during  her  regency,  to  accuse  her 
in  the  assembly  of  the  Macedonians,  and  to  sue  for 
vengeance  for  the  cruelties  she  had  committed. 
The  request  of  all  these  persons  was  granted;  and 
when  they  had  all  been  heard,  she  was  condemned 
to  die,  though  absent,  and  no  one  interposed  his 
ood  offices  in  her  defence.  After  sentence  of  death 
ad  thus  passed,  Cassander  proposed  to  her,  by  some 
friends,  to  retire  to  Athens,  promising  to  accommo¬ 
date  her  with  a  galley  to  convey  her  thither,  when¬ 
ever  she  should  be  so  disposed.  His  intention  was 
to  destroy  her  in  the  passage  by  sea,  and  to  publish 
through  all  Macedonia  that  the  gods,  amidst  their 
displeasure  at  her  horrible  cruelties,  had  abandoned 
her  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves;  for  he  was  apprehen¬ 
sive  of  a  retaliation  from  the  Macedonians,  and  was, 
therefore,  desirous  of  casting  upon  Providence  all 
the  odious  circumstances  of  his  own  perfidy. 

Olympias,  whether  she  had  been  advertised  of  Cas- 
sander’s  design,  or  whether  she  was  actuated  by  sen¬ 
timents  of  grandeur,  so  natural  to  persons  of  her 
rank,  imagined  her  presence  alone  would  calm  the 
storm,  ana  answered  with  an  imperious  air,  that  she 
was  not  a  woman  who  would  have  recourse  to  flight, 
and  insisted  on  pleading  her  own  cause  in  the  public 
assembly;  adding,  this  was  the  least  favour  that  could 
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be  granted  a  queen,  or  rather  that  it  was  an  act  of 
justice,  which  could  not  be  refused  to  persons  of  the 
lowest  rank.  Cassander  had  no  inclination  to  con¬ 
sent  to  this  demand,  having  reason  to  be  apprehen¬ 
sive  that  the  remembrance  of  Philip  and  Alexander, 
for  whom  the  Macedonians  retained  the  utmost  vene¬ 
ration,  would  create  a  sudden  change  in  their  resolu¬ 
tions;  he,  therefore  sent  200  soldiers,  entirely  devo¬ 
ted  to  his  will,  with  orders  to  destroy  her;  but  reso¬ 
lute  as  they  were,  they  were  incapable  of  supporting 
the  air  of  majesty  which  appeared  in  the  eyes  ana 
aspect  of  that  princess;  and:  retired  without  execu¬ 
ting  their  commission.  It  became  necessary,  there¬ 
fore,  to  employ  in  this  murder,  the  relations  of  those 
whom  she  had  caused  to  suffer  death;  and  they  were 
transported  at  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  own 
vengeance,  and  at  the  same  time  making  their  court 
to  Cassander.  Thus  perished  the  famous  Olympias, 
the  daughter,  the  sister,  the  wife,  and  mother  of 
kings,  who  really  merited  so  tragical  a  period  of  her 
days,  in  consequence  of  all  her  crimes  and  cruelties; 
but  whom  it  is  impossible  to  see  perish  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  without  detesting  the  wickedness  of  a  prince 
who  deprived  her  of  life  in  so  unworthy  a  manner. 

Cassander  already  beheld  an  assured  passage  to 
the  Macedonian  throne  opened  to  his  ambition  ,2  but 
he  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  have  recourse  to 
other  measures,  in  order  to  secure  himself  against  the 
vicissitudes  of  time,  the  inconstancy  of  the  Macedor 
nians,  and  the  jealousy  of  his  competitors.  Thessa- 
lonica,  the  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great,  being  quali¬ 
fied  by  her  illustrious  birth,  and  authority  in  Mace¬ 
donia,  to  conciliate  to  him  the  friendship  of  the  gran¬ 
dees  and  people  of  that  kingdom,  he  hoped,  by  es¬ 
pousing  her,  to  attach  them  in  a  peculiar  manner  to 
himself,  in  consequence  of  the  esteem  and  respect  he 
should  testify  for  the  royal  family. 

There  was  still  one  obstacle  more  to  be  surmoun¬ 
ted,  without  which  Cassander  would  have  always 
been  deemed  an  usurper  and  a  tyrant.  The  young 
prince  Alexander,  the  son  of  Alexander  the  Great,  by 
Roxana,  was  still  living,  and  had  been  acknowledged 
king,  and  the  lawful  heir  to  the  throne.  It  became 
necessary,  therefore,  to  remove  this  prince  and  his 
mother  out  of  the  way.  Cassander,3  emboldened  by 
the  success  of  his  former  crime,  was  determined  to 
commit  a  second,  from  whence  he  expected  to  derive 
all  the  fruits  of  his  hopes.  Prudence,  however,  made 
it  necessary  for  him  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the 
Macedonians,  with  respect  to  the  death  of  Olympias; 
for  if  they  showed  themselves  insensible  of  the  loss 
of  that  princess,  he  might  be  certain  that  the  death 
of  the  young  king  and  his  mother  would  affect  them 
as  little.  He,  therefore,  judged  it  expedient  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  caution,  and  advanced  by  moderate  steps, 
to  the  execution  of  his  scheme.  He  began  with 
causing  Alexander  and  Roxana  to  be  conducted  to 
the  castle  of  Amphipolis,  by  a  strong  escort,  com¬ 
manded  by  Glaucias,  an  officer  entirely  devoted  to 
his  interest.  When  they  arrived  at  that  fortress, 
they  were  divested  of  all  regal  honours,  and  treated 
rather  like  private  persons,  whom  important  motives 
of  state  made  it  necessary  to  secure. 

He  intended,  by  his  next  step,  to  make  it  evident 
that  he  claimed  the  sovereign  power  in  Macedonia. 
With  this  view,  and  in  order  to  render  the  memory 
of  Olympias  still  more  odious,  he  gave  orders  for 
performing  with  great  magnificence  the  funeral  obse- 

uies  of  king  Philip,  or  Aridreus,  and  queen  Eury- 

ice  his  wife,  who  had  been  murdered  by  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  Olympias.  He  commanded  such  mourning 
to  be  used  as  was  customary  in  solemnities  of  that 
nature,  and  caused  the  bodies  to  be  deposited  in  the 
tombs  appropriated  to  the  sepulture  of  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  kings ;  affecting  by  these  exteriors  of  dissembled 
sorrow  to  manifest  his  zeal  for  the  royal  family,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  was  meditating  the  destruction 
of  the  young  king. 

Polysperchon,  in  consequence  of  the  information 
he  received  of  the  death  of  Olympias,  and  the  mea- 
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sures  which  Cassander  was  adopting  in  order  to  raise 
himself  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  had  sheltered 
himself  in  Naxia,a  city  of  Perrhmbia,  where  he  had 
sustained  a  siege,  and  from  whence  he  retreated  with 
a  very  inconsiderable  body'  of  troops  to  pass  into 
Thessaly,  in  order  to  join  some  forces  of  fEacides; 
after  which  he  advanced  into  jEtolia,  where  he  was 
greatly  respected.  Cassander  followed  him  closely, 
and  marched  his  army  into  Boeotia,  where  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Thebes  were  seen  wandering  from 
place  to  place,  without  any  fixed  habitation  or  re¬ 
treat.  He  was  touched  with  the  calamitous  condi¬ 
tion  of  that  city,  which  was  once  so  powerful,  and 
had  been  razed  to  its  very  foundations  by  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Alexander.  After  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
he  endeavoured  to  reinstate  it  in  its  primitive  splen¬ 
dour;  the  Athenians  offered  to  rebuild  part  of  the 
walls  at  their  own  expense,  and  several  towns  and 
cities  of  Magna  Gracia,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Greece 
Proper,  bestowed  considerable  sums  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  by  voluntary  contributions.  By  which  means, 
Thebes,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  recovered  its  an¬ 
cient  opulence,  and  became  even  richer  than  ever,  by' 
the  care  and  magnificence  of  Cassander,  who  was 
justly  considered  as  the  father  and  restorer  of  that 
city. 

Cassander,  after  he  had  given  proper  orders  for  the 
re-establishment  of  Thebes,  advanced  into  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  against  Alexander,  the  son  of  Polysperchon, 
and  marched  directly  to  Argos,  which  surrendered 
without  resistance;  upon  which  all  the  cities  of  the 
Messenians,  except  Ithome,  followed  that  example. 
Alexander,  terrified  at  the  rapidity  of  his  conquests, 
endeavoured  to  check  them  by  a  battle ;  but  Cassan¬ 
der,  who  was  much  inferior  to  him  in  troops,  was 
unwilling  to  hazard  a  battle,  and  thought  it  more 
advisable  to  retire  into  Macedonia,  after  he  had  left 
good  garrisons  in  the  places  he  had  taken. 

As  he  knew  the  merit  of  Alexander, 1  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  disengage  him  from  the  party  of  Antigo- 
nus,  and  attach  him  to  his  own,  by  offering  him  the 
government  of  all  Peloponnesus,  with  the  command 
of  the  troops  stationed  in  that  country.  An  offer  so 
advantageous  was  accepted  by  Alexander  without 
any  hesitation;  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  it,  being 
unfortunately  slain  soon  after  by  some  citizens  of 
Sicyon,  where  he  then  resided,  who  had  combined  to 
destroy  him.  This  conspiracy,  however,  did  not 
produce  the  effects  expected  from  it;  for  Cratesi- 
polis,  the  wife  of  Alexander,  whose  heart  was  a  com¬ 
position  of  grandeur  and  fortitude,  instead  of  mani¬ 
festing  any  consternation  at  the  sight  of  this  fatal 
accident,  as  she  was  beloved  by  the  soldiers  and  ho¬ 
noured  by  the  officers,  whom  she  had  always  obliged 
and  served,  assumed  the  command  of  the  troops,  re¬ 
pressed  the  insolence  of  the  Sicyonians  and  defeated 
them  in  a  battle ;  after  which  she  caused  thirty  of  the 
most  mutinous  among  them  to  be  hung  up;  appeased 
all  the  troubles  which  had  been  excited  by  the  sedi¬ 
tious  in  the  city,  re-entered  it  in  a  victorious  manner, 
and  governed  it  with  a  wisdom  that  acquired  her  the 
admiration  of  all  those  who  heard  her  conduct  men¬ 
tioned. 

Whilst  Cassander  was  employ- 
A.  M.  3688.  ing  all  his  efforts  to  establish  him-. 
Ant.  J.  C.  316.  self  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia, 
Antigonus  was  concerting  measures 
to  rid  himself  of  a  dangerous  enemy:  and  having 
taken  the  field  the  ensuing  spring,  he  advanced  to 
Babylon,  where  he  augmented  his  army  with  the 
troops  he  received  from  Pithon  and  Seleucus,  and 
then  passed  the  Tigris  to  attack  Eumenes,  who  had 
neglected  nothing  on  his  part  to  give  him  a  warm 
reception.  He  was  much  superior  to  Antigonus  in 
the  number  of  his  troops,  ana  yet  more  in  the  abili¬ 
ties  of  a  great  commander;  though  the  other  was  far 
from  being  defective  in  those  qualifications:  for,  next 
to  Eumenes,  he  was  undoubtedly  the  best  general  and 
ablest  stateman  of  his  time. 

One  disadvantage  on  the  side  of  Eumenes  was,2 
that  his  army  being  composed  of  different  bodies  of 
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troops,  which  the  governors  of  provinces  had  sup 
plied,  each  of  these  governors  pretended  to  the  com 
mand  in  chief.  Eumenes  not  being  a  Macedonian 
but  a  Thracian  by  birth,  every  one  of  them  though) 
himself,  for  that  reason,  his  superior.  We  may  add 
to  this,  that  the  pomp,  splendour,  and  magnificence, 
affected  by  them,  seemed  to  leave  an  infinite  distance 
between  him  and  them,  who  assumed  the  air  of  real 
Satrap®.  They  imagined  in  consequence  of  a  mis¬ 
taken  and  ill-timed  ambition,3  but  very  customary 
with  great  men,  that  to  give  sumptuous  repasts,  and 
add  to  them  whatever  may  heighten  pleasure  and 
gratify  the  senses,  were  part  of  the  duties  of  a  soldier 
of  rank ;  and  estimating  their  own  merit  by  the  large¬ 
ness  of  their  revenues  and  expenses,  they  flattered 
themselves  that  they'  had  acquired,  by  their  means, 
an  extraordinary  credit,  and  a  great  authority  over 
the  troops,  and  that  the  army  had  all  the  considera 
tion  and  esteem  for  them  imaginable. 

A  circumstance  happened  which 
ought  to  have  undeceived  them.  A.  M.  3689. 
As  the  soldiers  were  marching  in  Ant.  J.  C.  315. 
quest  of  the  enemy,  Eumenes,  who 
was  seized  with  a  dangerous  indisposition,  was  car¬ 
ried  in  a  litter,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
army,  to  be  more  remote  from  the  noise,  and  that 
he  might  enjoy  the  refreshment  of  slumber,  of  which 
he  had  long  been  deprived.  When  they  had  advan¬ 
ced  some  way,  and  began  to  perceive  the  enemy  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  rising  grounds,  they  halted  on  a  sudden, 
and  began  to  call  for  Eumenes.  At  the  same  time 
they  cast  their  bucklers  on  the  ground,  and  declared 
to  their  officers  that  they  would  not  proceed  on  their 
march  till  Eumenes  came  to  command  them.  He 
accordingly  came  with  all  expedition,  hasting  the 
slaves  who  carried  him,  and  opening  the  curtains  on 
each  side  of  his  litter:  he  then  stretched  outhis  hands 
to  the  soldiers,  and  made  them  a  declaration  of  his 
joy  and  gratitude.  When  the  troops  beheld  him, 
they  immediately  saluted  him  in  the  Macedonian 
language,  resumed  their  bucklers,  clashed  upon  them 
with  their  pikes,  and  broke  forth  into  loud  exclama¬ 
tions  of  victory  and  defiance  to  their  enemies;  as  if 
they  feared  nothing,  so  they  had  but  their  general  at 
their  head. 

When  Antigonus  received  intelligence  that  Eume¬ 
nes  was  ill,4  and  caused  himself  to  be  carried  in  a 
litter  to  the  rear  of  the  army,  he  advanced,  in  hopes 
that  his  distemper  would  deliver  his  enemies  into  his 
hands;  but  when  he  came  near  enough  to  take  a  view 
of  them,  and  beheld  their  cheerful  aspects,  the  dis¬ 
position  of  their  army,  and  particularly  the  litter, 
which  was  carried  from  rank  to  rank,  he  burst  into  a 
loud  vein  of  laughter  in  his  usual  manner,  and  ad¬ 
dressing  himself  to  one  of  his  officers — “  Take  notice,’" 
said  he,  “  of  yonder  litter;  it  is  that  which  has  drawn 
up  those  troops  against  us,  and  is  now  preparing  to 
attack  us.”  And  then,  without  losing  a  moment’s 
time,  he  caused  a  retreat  to  be  sounded,  and  returned 
to  his  camp. 

Plutarch  remarks,  that  the  Macedonians  made  it 
very  evident,  on  this  occasion,  that  they  judged  all 
the  other  satrap®  exceedingly  well  qualified  to  give 
splendid  entertainments,  and  arrange  great  feasts,  but 
that  they  esteemed  Eumenes  alone  capable  of  com¬ 
manding  an  army  with  great  ability.  This  is  a  solid 
and  sensible  reflection,  and  affords  room  fora  variety 
of  applications;  and  points  out  the  false  taste  for 
glory,  and  the  injudiciousness  of  those  officers  and 
commanders,  who  are  only  studious  to  distinguish 
themselves  in  the  army  by  magnificent  entertain¬ 
ments,  and  place  their  principal  merit  in  surpassing 
others  in  luxury,  and  frequently  in  ruining  themselves 
without  thanks,  by  those  ridiculous  expenses.  1  say 
without  thanks,  because  nobody  thinks  himself  obli¬ 
ged  to  them  for  their  profusion,  and  they  are  always 
the  worst  servants  of  the  state. 

The  two  armies  having  separated  without  enga¬ 
ging,3  encamped  at  the  distance  of  three  furlongs  from 
each  other,  with  a  river  and  several  gullies  between 

*  Non  deerant  qui  ambitione  stolid  a — luxuriosos  appara 
tus,  conviviorum  et  irritamenta  libidinum  ut  instrumanta 
belli  mercarentur.  Tacit. 
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them;  and  as  they  sustained  great  inconveniences, 
because  the  whole  country  was  eaten  up,  Antigonus 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  Satrapae  and  Macedonians  of 
the  army  of  Eumenes,  to  prevail  upon  them  to  quit 
that  general  and  join  him,  making  them,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  magnificent  promises  to  induce  their 
compliance.  The  Macedonians  rejected  his  pro¬ 
posals,  and  dismissed  the  ambassadors  with  severe 
menaces,  in  case  they  should  presume  to  make  any 
such  offers  for  the  future.  Eumenes,  after  having  com¬ 
mended  them  for  their  fidelity,  related  to  them  this 
very  ancient  fable:  “A  lion  entertaining  a  passion  for 
a  young  virgin,  demanded  her  one  day  in  marriage 
of  her  father,  whose  answer  was  that  he  esteemed 
this  alliance  a  great  honour  to  him,  and  was  ready 
to  present  his  daughter  to  him ;  but  that  his  large 
nails  and  sharp  teeth  made  him  apprehensive  lest  he 
should  employ  them  a  little  too  rudely  upon  her,  it 
the  least  difference  should  arise  between  them  with 
relation  to  their  household  affairs.  The  lion,  who 
was  passionately  fond  of  the  maid,  immediately 
suffered  his  claws  to  be  pared  off,  and  his  teeth 
to  be  drawn  out.  After  which  the  father  caught 
up  a  strong  cudgel,  and  soon  drove  away  his  prof¬ 
fered  son-in-law.  This,”  continued  Eumenes,  “  is 
the  aim  of  Antigonus.  He  amuses  you  with  mighty 
promises,  in  order  to  make  himselt  master  of  your 
forces;  but  when  he  has  accomplished  that  design, 
he  will  soon  make  you  sensible  of  his  teeth  and 
claws.” 

A  few  days  after  this  event, t  some  deserters  from 
the  army  of  Antigonus  having  acquainted  Eumenes 
that  that  general  was  preparing  to  decamp  the  next 
night,  about  the  hour  of  nine  or  ten  in  the  evening, 
Eumenes  at  first  suspected  that  his  intention  was  to 
advance  into  the  province  of  Gabene,  which  was  a 
fertile  country,  capable  of  subsisting  numerous  ar¬ 
mies,  and  very  commodious  and  secure  for  the  troops, 
by  reason  of  the  rivers  and  gullies  with  which  it  was 
intersected,  and  therefore  he  resolved  to  prevent  his 
execution  of  that  design.  With  this  view  he  pre¬ 
vailed,  by  sums  of  money,  upon  some  foreign  soldiers, 
to  go  like  deserters  into  the  camp  of  Antigonus,  and 
acquaint  him  that  Eumenes  intended  to  attack  him 
at  night-fall.  In  the  mean  time  he  caused  the  bag¬ 
gage  to  be  conveyed  away,  and  ordered  the  troops  to 
take  some  refreshment,  and  then  march.  Antigonus, 
upon  this  false  intelligence,  caused  his  troops  to  con¬ 
tinue  under  arms,  while  Eumenes  in  the  mean  time 
advanced  on  his  way.  Antigonus  was  soon  informed 
by  his  scouts  that  Eumenes  had  decamped,  and 
finding  that  he  had  been  overreached  by  his  enemy, 
he  still  persisted  in  his  first  intention ;  and  having 
ordered  his  troops  to  strike  their  tents,  he  proceeded 
with  so  much  expedition,  that  his  march  resembled 
a  pursuit.  But  when  he  saw  that  it  was  impossible 
to  advance  with  his  whole  army  up  to  Eumenes,  who 
had  the  start  of  him,  at  least  six  hours,  in  his  march, 
he  left  his  infantry  under  the  command  of  Pithon, 
and  proceeded  with  the  cavalry,  on  a  full  gallop, 
and  came  up  by  break  of  day  with  the  rear-guard  of 
the  enemy,  who  were  descending  a  hill.  He  then 
halted  upon  the  top,  and  Eumenes,  who  discovered 
this  body  of  cavalry,  imagined  it  to  be  the  whole 
army ;  upon  which  he  discontinued  his  march,  and 
formed  his  troops  in  order  of  battle.  By  these  means 
Antigonus  played  off  a  retaliation  upon  Eumenes, 
and  amused  him  in  his  turn;  for  he  prevented  the 
continuance  of  his  march,  and  gave  his  own  infantry 
sufficient  time  to  come  up. 

The  two  armies  were  then  drawn  up:2  that  of  Eu¬ 
menes  consisted  of  35,000  foot,  with  above  6000  horse, 
and  114  elephants.  That  of  Antigonus  was  com¬ 
posed  of  28,000  foot,  8500  horse,  and  sixty-five  ele¬ 
phants.  The  battle  was  fought  with  great  obstinacy 
till  the  night  was  far  advanced,  for  the  moon  was 
then  in  the  full,  but  the  slaughter  was  not  very  con¬ 
siderable  on  either  side.  Antigonus  lost  3700  of  his 
infantry,  and  fifty-four  of  his  horse,  and  above  4000 
of  his  men  were  wounded.  Eumenes  lost  540  of  his 
infantry,  and  a  very  inconsiderable  number  of  his 
cavalry,  and  had  above  900  wounded.  The  victory 


was  really  on  his  side;  out  as  his  troops,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  his  entreaties,  would  not  return  to  the  field 
of  battle  to  carry  off  the  dead  bodies,  which  among 
the  ancients  was  an  evidence  of  victory,  it  was  in 
consequence  attributed  to  Antigonus,  whose  army 
appeared  again  in  the  field,  and  buried  the  dead. 
Eumenes  sent  a  herald  the  next  day  to  desire  leave 
to  inter  his  slain.  This  was  granted  him,  and  he  ren¬ 
dered  them  funeral  honours  with  all  possible  magni¬ 
ficence. 

A  very  singular  dispute  arose  at  the  performance 
of  this  ceremony.3  The  men  happened  to  find  among 
the  slain  the  body  of  an  Indian  officer,  who  had 
brought  his  two  wives  with  him,  one  of  whom  he  had 
but  lately  married.  The  law  of  the  country,  which 
is  said  to  be  still  subsisting,  would  not  allow  a  wife 
to  survive  her  husband;  and  if  she  refused  to  be 
burnt  with  him  on  the  funeral  pile,  her  character  was 
for  ever  branded  with  infamy,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  continue  in  a  state  of  widowhood  the  remain¬ 
der  of  her  days.  She  was  even  condemned  to  a  kind 
of  excommunication,  as  she  was  rendered  incapable 
of  assisting  at  any  sacrifice,  or  other  religious  cere¬ 
mony.  This  law,  however,  mentioned  only  one  wife; 
but  in  the  present  instance  there  were  two ;  each  of 
whom  insisted  on  being  preferred  to  the  other.  The 
eldest  pleaded  her  superiority  of  years,  to  which  the 
youngest  replied,  that  the  law  excluded  her  rival, 
because  she  was  then  pregnant;  and  the  contest  was 
accordingly  determined  in  that  manner.  The  first 
of  them  retired  with  a  very  dejected  air,  her  eyes 
bathed  in  tears,  and  tearing  her  hair  and  garments, 
as  if  she  had  sustained  some  great  calamity.  The 
other,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  mien  of  joy  and  tri¬ 
umph,  amidst  a  numerous  retinue  of  her  relations 
ana  friends,  and  arrayed  in  her  richest  ornaments, 
as  on  the  day  of  her  nuptials,  advanced  with  a  solemn 
pace,  where  the  funeral  ceremonies  were  to  be  per¬ 
formed.  She  there  distributed  all  her  jewels  among 
her  friends  and  relations;  and,  having  taken  her  last 
farewell,  she  placed  herself  on  the  funeral  pile,  by 
the  assistance  of  her  own  brother,  and  expired  amidst 
the  praises  and  acclamations  of  most  of  the  specta¬ 
tors;  but  some  of  them,  according  to  the  historian, 
disapproved  of  this  strange  custom,  as  barbarous  and 
inhuman.  The  action  of  this  woman  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  real  murder,  and  might  justly  be  considered 
as  a  violation  of  the  most  express  law  of  nature, 
which  prohibits  all  attempts  on  a  person’s  own  life; 
and  commands  us  not  to  dispose  of  it  in  compliance 
with  the  dictates  of  caprice,  nor  forget  that  it  is  a 
trust,  which  ought  to  be  resigned  to  none  but  that 
Being  from  whom  we  receive  it.  Such  a  sacrifice  is 
so  far  from  deserving  to  be  enumerated  among  the  in¬ 
stances  of  respect  and  fondness  due  to  a  husband,  that 
it  rather  treats  him  as  an  unrelenting  and  bloody  idol, 
by  the  immolation  of  such  precious  victims. 

During  the  course  of  this  campaign,4  the  war  was 
maintained  with  obstinacy  on  both  sides,  and  Persia 
and  Media  were  the  theatre  of  its  operations.  The 
armies  traversed  those  two  great  provinces  by  march¬ 
es  and  countermarches,  and  each  party  had  recourse 
to  all  the  art  and  stratagems  that  the  greatest  capa¬ 
city,  in  conjunction  with  a  long  series  of  experience 
in  the  profession  of  war,  could  supply.  Eumenes, 
though  he  had  a  mutinous  and  untractable  army  to 
overn,  obtained  however  several  advantages  over 
is  enemies  in  this  campaign;  and  when  his  troops 
grew  impatient  for  winter  quarters,  he  had  still  the 
dexterity  to  secure  the  best  in  all  the  province  of  Ga¬ 
bene,  and  obliged  Antigonus  to  seek  his  to  the  north  in 
Media,  where  he  was  incapable  of  arriving,  till  after 
a  march  of  twenty-five  days. 

The  troops  of  Eumenes  were  so  ungovernable,* 
that  he  could  not  prevail  upon  them  to  post  them¬ 
selves  near  enough  to  each  other,  to  be  assembled  in 
haste  on  any  emergency.  They  absolutely  insisted 
on  very  distant  quarters,  which  took  in  the  whole 
extent  of  the  province,  under  pretence  of  being  more 
commodiously  stationed,  and  of  having  eveiy  thing 
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in  greater  abundance.  In  a  word,  they  were  disper¬ 
sed  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other,  that  it  requi¬ 
red  several  days  for  reassembling  them  in  a  body. 
Antigonus,  who  was  informed  of  this  circumstance, 
marched  from  a  very  remote  quarter,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  in  hopes  to  surprise  these  different  bodies  so 
dispersed. 

Eumenes,  however,  was  not  a  man  that  would  suf¬ 
fer  himself  to  be  surprised  in  such  a  manner,  but  had 
had  the  precaution  to  despatch,  to  various  parts,  spies 
mounted  on  dromedaries,  the  swiftest  of  all  animals, 
to  gain  timely  intelligence  of  the  enemy’s  motions; 
and  he  had  posted  them  so  judiciously,  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  information  of  their  march,  before  Antigonus 
could  arrive  at  any  of  his  quarters;  this  furnished 
him  with  an  expedient  to  save  his  army  by  a  strata¬ 
gem,  when  all  the  other  generals  looked  upon  it  as 
lost.  He  posted  the  troops  who  were  nearest  to  him 
on  the  mountains  that  rose  toward  the  quarter  from 
whence  the  enemies  were  advancing,  and  ordered 
them,  the  following  night,  to  kindle  as  many  fires  as 
might  cause  it  to  be  imagined  all  the  army  were  en¬ 
camped  in  that  situation.  Antigonus  was  soon  in¬ 
formed,  by  his  advanced  guard,  that  those  fires  were 
seen  at  a  great  distance,  upon  which  he  concluded 
that  Eumenes  was  there  encamped  with  all  his  forces, 
and  in  a  condition  to  receive  him.  In  order,  there¬ 
fore,  not  to  expose  his  men,  who  were  fatigued  by 
long  marches,  to  an  engagement  with  fresh  troops, 
he  caused  them  to  halt,  that  they  might  have  time  to 
recover  themselves  a  little;  by  which  means  Eume¬ 
nes  had  all  the  opportunity  that  was  necessary  for 
assembling  his  forces,  before  the  enemy  could  ad¬ 
vance  upon  him.  Antigonus,  finding  his  scheme  de¬ 
feated,  and  extremely  mortified  at  being  thus  over¬ 
reached,  determined  to  come  to  an  engagement. 

The  troops  of  Eumenes  being  all  assembled  about 
him,  were  struck  with  admiration  at  his  extraordi¬ 
nary  prudence  and  abili  ty,  and  resolved  that  he  should 
exercise  the  sole  command.  Antigenes  and  Teu¬ 
tonics,  the  two  captains  who  led  the  Argyraspides, 
were  so  exceedingly  mortified  at  a  distinction  so 
glorious  for  Eumenes,  that  they  formed  a  resolution 
to  destroy  him,  and  drew  most  of  the  Satrapae  and 
principal  officers  into  their  conspiracy.  Envy  is  a 
malady  that  seldom  admits  of  a  cure,  and  is  generally 
heightened  by  the  remedies  administered  to  it.  All 
the  precautions  of  prudence,  moderation,  and  con¬ 
descension,  which  Eumenes  employed,  were  inca¬ 
pable  of  mollifying  the  hearts  of  those  barbarians,  and 
extinguishing  their  jealousy,  and  he  must  have  re¬ 
nounced  his  merit  and  virtue,  which  alone  occasioned 
it,  to  have  been  capable  of  appeasing  them.  He  fre¬ 
quently  lamented  to  himself  his  unhappiness  in  being 
fated  to  live,  not  with  men,  as  his  expression  was, 
but  with  savage  beasts.  Several  conspiracies  had 
already  been  formed  against  him,  and  he  daily  beheld 
himself  exposed  to  the  same  danger.  In  order  to 
frustrate  their  effects,  if  possible,  he  had  borrowed, 
on  various  pretexts  of  pressing  necessity,  many  con¬ 
siderable  sums  of  those  who  appeared  most  inveterate 
against  him,  that  he,  at  least,  might  restrain  them  by 
tne  consideration  of  their  own  interest,  and  an  appre¬ 
hension  of  losing  the  sums  they  had  lent  him,  should 
he  happen  to  perish. 

His  enemies,  however,  being  now  determined  to 
destroy  him,  held  a  council,  in  order  to  deliberate  on 
the  time,  place,  and  means  of  accomplishing  their  in¬ 
tentions.  They  all  agreed  to  protract  his  fall,  till 
after  the  decision  of  the  impending  battle,  and  then 
to  destroy  him  immediately  afterwards.  Eudamus, 
who  commanded  the  elephants,  went  immediately, 
with  Phasdimus,  to  acquaint  Eumenes  with  this  reso¬ 
lution,  not  from  any  affection  to  his  person,  but  only 
from  their  apprehensions  of  losing  the  money  he  had 
borrowed  of  them.  Eumenes  returned  them  his 
thanks,  and  highly  applauded  their  affection  and 
fidelity. 

When  he  returned  to  his  tent,  he  immediately 
made  his  will,  and  then  burnt  all  his  papers,  with  the 
letters  that  had  been  written  to  him,  because  he  was 
unwilling  that  those  who  had  favoured  him  with 
any  secret  intelligence  should  be  exposed  to  any 
accusation  or  calumny  after  his  death.  When  he 


had  thus  disposed  of  his  affairs,  and  found  himself 
alone,  he  deliberated  on  the  conduct  he  ought  to 
pursue.  A  thousand  contrary  thoughts  agitated  his 
mind.  Could  it  possibly  be  prudent  rnhim  to  repose 
any  confidence  in  those  officers  and  generals  who 
had  sworn  his  destruction?  Might  he  not  lawfully 
arm  against  them  the  zeal  and  affection  of  the  sol¬ 
diers,  who  were  inviolably  devoted  to  him?  On  the 
other  hand,  would  it  not  be  his  best  expedient,  to 
pass  through  Media  and  Armenia,  and  retire  to  Cap- 
adocia,  the  place  of  his  residence,  where  he  might 
ope  for  a  sure  asylum  from  danger?  Or,  in  order 
to  avenge  himself  on  those  traitors,  would  it  not  be 
better  for  him  to  abandon  them  in  the  crisis  of  the 
battle,  and  resign  the  victory  to  his  enemies?  For 
in  a  situation  so  desperate  as  his  own,  what  thoughts 
will  not  rise  up  in  the  mind  of  a  man  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity  by  a  set  of  perfidious  traitors!  This 
last  thought,  however,  infused  a  horror  into  his  soul; 
and  as  he  was  determined  to  discharge  his  duty  to 
his  latest  breath,  and  to  combat,  to  the  close  of  his 
life,  for  the  prince  who  had  armed  him  in  his  cause, 
he  resigned  his  destiny,  says  Plutarch,  to  the  will  of 
the  gods,  and  thought  only  of  preparing  his  troops 
for  the  battle. 

He  had  36,700  foot,  and  above  6000  horse,  with 
114  elephants.  The  army  of  Antigonus  was  com¬ 
posed  of  22,000  foot,  9000  horse,  with  a  body  of  Me¬ 
dian  cavalry,  and  sixty-five  elephants.  This  gene¬ 
ral  posted  his  cavalry  on  the  two  wings,  his  infantry 
he  disposed  in  the  centre,  and  formed  his  elephants 
into  a  first  line,  which  extended  along  the  front  of 
the  army,  and  he  filled  up  the  intervals  between  the 
elephants  with  light-armed  troops.  He  gave  the 
command  of  the  left  wing  to  Pithon;  that  of  the 
right  he  assigned  to  his  son  Demetrius,  and  here  he 
himself  was  to  act  in  person,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
chosen  troops.  Eumenes  drew  up  his  army  almost 
in  the  same  manner;  his  best  troops  he  disposed  into 
the  left  wing,  and  placed  himself  in  their  front,  in 
order  to  oppose  Antigonus,  and  gave  the  command 
of  the  right  to  Philip. 

Before  the  armies  began  to  charge,  he  exhorted 
the  Greeks  and  Barbarians  to  perform  their  duty 
well;  for  as  to  his  phalanx,  and  the  Argyraspides, 
they  so  little  needed  any  animating  expressions,  that 
they  were  the  first  to  encourage  him  with  assurances, 
that  the  enemy  should  not  wait  a  moment  for  them. 
They  were  the  oldest  troops,  who  had  served  under 
Philip  and  Alexander,  and  were  all  veteran  cham- 
ions,  whom  victory  had  crowned  in  a  hundred  com¬ 
ats  ;  they  had  hitherto  been  reputed  invincible,  and 
had  never  been  foiled  in  any  action;  for  which  rea¬ 
son  they  advanced  to  the  troops  of  Antigonus,  and 
charged  them  fiercely  with  this  exclamation:  “Vil¬ 
lains!  you  now  fight  with  your  fathers!  ”  They  then 
broke  in  upon  the  infantry  with  irresistible  fury;  not 
one  of  the  battalions  could  sustain  the  shock,  and 
most  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces. 

The  event  was  different  with  respect  to  the  cavalry, 
for  as  the  engagement  between  them  began  on  a 
sandy  soil,  the  motion  of  the  men  and  horses  raised 
such  a  thick  cloud  of  dust,  as  made  them  incapable 
of  seeing  to  the  distance  of  three  paces.  Antigonus, 
befriended  by  this  darkness,  detached  from  his  caval¬ 
ry  a  body  of  troops  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  and 
carried  off  all  their  baggage,  without  their  perceiving 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  broke  in  upon  their  horse 
Peucestes,  who  commanded  them,  and  till  then  had 
given  a  thousand  proofs  of  true  bravery,  fell  back, 
and  drew  all  the  rest  after  him.  Eumenes  employed 
all  his  efforts  to  rally  them,  but  in  vain;  the  confusion 
was  universal  in  that  quarter,  as  the  advantage  had 
been  complete  in  the  other.  The  capture  of  the 
baggage  was  of  more  importance  to  Antigonus,  than 
the  victory  could  be  to  Eumenes;  for  the  soldiers  of 
this  latter,  finding,  at  their  return,  all  their  baggage 
carried  oft',  with  their  wives  and  children,  instead  of 
employing  their  swords  against  the  enemy,  in  order 
to  recover  them  which  would  have  been  very  prac¬ 
ticable  at  that  time,  and  was  what  Eumenes  had  pro¬ 
mised  to  accomplish,  turned  all  their  fury  against 
their  own  general. 

Having  chosen  their  time  they  fell  upon  him 
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forced  his  sword  out  of  ms  hand,  and  bound  his  hands 
behind  him  with  his  own  belt.  In  this  condition 
they  led  him  through  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  then 
drawn  up  in  lines  under  arms,  in  order  to  deliver 
him  up  to  Antigonus,  who  had  promised  to  restore 
them  all  their  baggage  on  that  condition.  “  Kill  me, 
O  soldiers,”  said  Eumenes,  as  he  passed  by  them, 
“Kill  me  yourselves,  I  conjure  you  in  the  name  of 
all  the  gods!  for  though  I  perish  by  the  command 
of  Antigonus,  my  death  will,  however,  be  as  much 
vour  act  as  if  I  had  fallen  by  your  swords.  If  you 
are  unwilling  to  do  me  that  office  with  your  own 
hands  permit  me,  at  least,  to  discharge  it  by  one  of 
mine.  That  shall  render  me  the  service  which  you 
refuse  me.  On  this  condition  I  absolve  you  from  all 
the  severities  you  have  reason  to  apprehend  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  gods,  for  the  crime  you  are  prepa¬ 
ring  to  perpetrate  on  me.” 

Upon  this  they  hastened  him  along  to  prevent  the 
repetition  of  such  pathetic  addresses,  which  might 
awaken  the  affection  of  the  troops  for  their  general. 

Most  of  the  soldiers  of  Antigonus  went  out  to  meet 
him,  and  scarce  a  single  man  was  left  in  his  camp. 
When  that  illustrious  prisoner  arrived  there,  Antigo¬ 
nus  had  not  the  courage  to  see  him,  because  his  pre¬ 
sence  alone  would  have  reproached  him  in  the  high¬ 
est  degree.  As  those  who  guarded  him  asked  Anti- 
Jgonus  in  what  manner  he  would  have  him  kept: 
“As  you  would  an  elephant,”  replied  he,  “or  a 
lion;  ”  which  are  two  animals  most  to  be  dreaded. 
But  within  a  few  days  he  was  touched  with  compas¬ 
sion,  and  ordered  him  to  be  eased  of  the  weightiest 
of  his  chains;  he  likewise  appointed  one  of  his  own 
domestics  to  serve  him,  and  permitted  his  friends  to 
see  him,  and  pass  whole  days  in  his  company.  They 
were  also  allowed  to  furnish  him  with  all  necessary 
refreshments. 

Antigonus  deliberated  with  himself  for  some  time, 
in  what  manner  he  should  treat  his  prisoner.  They 
had  been  intimate  friends,  when  they  served  under 
Alexander,  and  the  remembrance  of  that  amity  re¬ 
kindled  some  tender  sentiments  in  his  favour,  and 
combated  for  awhile  against  his  interest.  His  son 
Demetrius  also  solicited  strongly  in  his  favour;  pas¬ 
sionately  desiring,  through  mere  generosity,  that  the 
life  of  so  great  a  man  might  be  saved.  But  Antigo¬ 
nus,  Who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  inflexible 
fidelity  for  the  family  of  Alexander,  and  knew  what 
a  dangerous  enemy  he  had  in  him,  and  how  capable 
he  was  of  disconcerting  all  his  measures,  should  he 
escape  from  his  hands,  was  too  much  afraid  of  him 
to  grant  him  his  life,  and  therefore  ordered  him  to 
be  destroyed  in  prison. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  most  accomplished  man 
of  his  age,  in  every  particular,  and  the  worthiest  to 
succeed  Alexander  the  Great.  He  had  not,  indeed, 
the  fortune  of  that  monarch,  but  he,  perhaps,  was 
not  his  inferior  in  merit.  He  was  truly  brave,  with¬ 
out  temerity;  and  prudent,  without  weakness.  His 
descent  was  but  mean,  though  he  was  not  ashamed 
of  it;  and  he  gradually  rose  to  the  highest  stations, 
and  might  even  have  aspired  to  a  throne,  if  he  had 
either  had  more  ambition  or  less  probity.  At  a  time 
when  intrigues  and  cabals,  inspired  by  a  motive 
most  capable  of  affecting  the  human  heart,  I  mean 
the  thirst  of  empire,  knew  neither  sincerity  nor  fide¬ 
lity,  nor  had  any  respect  to  the  ties  of  blood  or  the 
rights  of  friendship,  but  trampled  on  the  most  sacred 
laws,  Euiaenes  always  retained  an  inviolable  fidelity 
and  attachment  to  the  royal  family,  which  no  hopes 
or  fears,  no  vicissitude  of  fortune,  nor  any  ele¬ 
vation,  had  power  to  shake.  This  very  character 
of  probity  rendered  him  insupportable  to  his  col¬ 
leagues;  writ  frequently  happens,!  that  virtue  creates 
enmities  and  aversions,  because  it  seems  to  reproach 
those  who  think  in  a  different  manner,  and  places 
their  defects  in  too  near  a  view. 

He  possessed  all  the  military  virtues  in  a  supreme 
degree;  co'mplete  skill  in  the  art  of  war,  valour, 
foresight,  firmness,  a  wonderful  fertility  of  invention 

*  Industrie  innocentiaeque  quasi  malis  artibus  infensi — 
etiam  gloria  ac  virtue  infensos  habet,  ut  nimis  ex  propinquo 
di  versa  argue  ns.  Tacit . 


for  stratagem* *  and  resources  in  the  most  unexpected 
dangers,  and  most  desperate  conjunctures:  but  1 
place  far  above  these  that  character  of  probity,  and 
those  sentiments  of  honour,  which  prevailed  in  him, 
and  which  do  not  always  accompany  the  other  shi¬ 
ning  qualities  I  have  mentioned. 

A  merit  so  illustrious  and  universal,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  modest,  which  ought  to  have  excited 
the  esteem  and  admiration  of  the  other  commanders, 
only  gave  them  offence,  and  inflamed  their  envy ;  a 
defect  too  frequently  visible  in  person  of  high  rank. 
These  satrapae,  full  of  themselves,  saw  with  jealousy 
and  indignation,  that  an  officer  of  no  birth,  but  much 
better  qualified,  and  more  brave  and  experienced 
than  themselves,  had  ascended  by  degrees  to  the 
most  exalted  stations,  which  they  imagined  due  only 
to  those  who  were  dignified  with  great  names,  and  de¬ 
scended  from  ancient  and  illustrious  families:  as  if 
true  nobility  did  not  consist  in  merit  and  virtue.2 

Antigonus  and  the  whole  army  celebrated  the  fune¬ 
ral  obsequies  of  Eumenes  with  great  magnificence, 
and  willingly  paid  him  the  utmost  honours;  his  death 
having  extinguished  all  their  envy  and  fear.  They 
deposited  his  bones  and  ashes  in  an  urn  of  silver, 
and  sent  it  to  his  wife  and  children  in  Cappadocia; 
a  poor  compensation  for  a  desolate  widow  and  her 
helpless  orphans! 

SECTION  VI. — SELEUCUS,  PTOLEMY,  LYSIMACHUS, 
AND  CASSANDER,  FORM  a  CONFEDERACY  AGAINST 
ANTIGONUS.  HE  DEPRIVES  PTOLEMY  OF  SYRIA 
AND  PHCENICIA,  AND  MAKES  HIMSELF  MASTER  OF 
TYRE,  AFTER  A  LONG  SIEGE.  DEMETRIUS,  THE 
SON  OF  ANTIGONUS,  BEGINS  TO  DISTINGUISH  HIM¬ 
SELF  IN  ASIA  MINOR.  HE  LOSES  A  FIRST  BATTLE, 
AND  GAINS  A  SECOND.  SELEUCUS  TAKES  BABY¬ 
LON.  A  TREATY  OF  PEACE  BETWEEN  THE  PRIN¬ 
CES  IS  IMMEDIATELY  BROKEN.  CASSANDER  CAUS¬ 
ES  THE  YOUNG  KING  ALEXANDER,  AND  HIS  MOTH¬ 
ER  ROXANA,  TO  BE  PUT  TO  DEATH.  HERGULES, 
ANOTHER  SON  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT,  IS 
LIKEWISE  SLAIN,  WITH  HIS  MOTHER  BARSIDA,  BY 
POLYSPERCHON.  ANTIGONUS  CAUSES  CLEOPATRA, 
THE  SISTER  OF  THE  SAME  ALEXANDER,  TO  BE 
PUT  TO  DEATH.  THE  REVOLT  OF  OPHELLAS  IN 
LIBYA. 

Antigonus,3  looking  upon  him¬ 
self  as  master  of  the  empire  of  A.  M.  3689. 
Asia  for  the  future,  made  a  new  re-  Ant.  J.  C.  315. 
gulation  in  the  eastern  provinces, 
for  his  better  security.  He  discarded  all  the  govern¬ 
ors  he  suspected,  and  advanced  to  their  places  those 
persons  in  whom  he  thought  he  might  confide.  He 
even  destroyed  several  who  had  rendered  them¬ 
selves  formidable  to  him  by  their  too  great  merit. 
Pithon,  governor  of  Media,  and  Antigenes,  general 
of  the  Argyraspides,  were  among  these  latter.  Se¬ 
leucus,  governor  of  Babylon,  was  likewise  minuted 
down  in  his  list  of  proscriptions,  but  he  found  means 
to  escape  the  danger,  ana  threw  himself  under  the 
protection  of  Ptolemy  in  Egypt.  As  for  the  Argyras¬ 
pides,  who  had  betrayed  Eumenes,  he  sent  them 
into  Arachosia,  the  remotest  province  in  the  empire; 
and  ordered  Syburtius,  who  governed  there,  to  take 
such  measures  as  might  destroy  them  all,  and  that 
not  one  of  them  might  ever  return  to  Greece.  The 
just  horror  he  conceived  at  the  infamous  manner  in 
which  they  betrayed  their  general,  contributed  not 
a  little  to  this  resolution,  though  he  enjoyed  the 
fruit  of  their  treason  without  tne  least  scruple  of 
remorse;  but  a  motive,  still  more  prevalent,  deter¬ 
mined  him  chiefly  to  this  proceeding.  These  soldiers 
were  mutinous,  untractable,  licentious,  and  averse  to 
all  obedience;  their  example,  therefore,  was  capable 
of  corrupting  the  other  troops,  and  even  of  destroying 
him,  by  a  new  instance  of  treachery :  he  therefore  was 
resolved  to  exterminate  them  without  hesitation. 

Seleucus  knew  how  to  represent 
the  formidable  power  of  Antigonus  A.  M.  3690. 
so  effectually  to  Ptolemy,4  that  he  Ant.  J.  C.  314. 
engaged  him  in  a  league  with  Ly- _ 

*  Nobilitas  sola  est  atque  un'ica  virtus.  Juv. 
a  Diod.  1.  xix.  p.  689 — 692,  Sc  697,  698. 

*  Ibid.  p.  698—700. 
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simachus  and  Cassander,  whom  he  had  also  convin¬ 
ced,  by  the  information  which  he  had  sent  them,  of  the 
danger  they  had  reason  to  apprehend  from  the  power 
of  that  prince.  Antigonus  was  very  sensible  that 
Seleucus  would  not  fail  to  solicit  them  into  measures 
against  his  interest,  for  which  reason  he  sent  an  em¬ 
bassy  to  each  of  the  three,  to  renew  the  good  intelli¬ 
gence  between  them,  by  new  assurances  of  his  friend¬ 
ship.  But  what  confidence  could  be  reposed  in  such 
assurances  from  a  perfidious  man,  who  had  lately- 
destroyed  so  many  governors,  from  no  inducement 
but  the  ambition  of  reigning  alone  at  the  expense  of 
all  his  colleagues'/  The  answers  therefore  which  he 
received,  made  him  sufficiently  sensible,  that  it  was 
incumbent  on  him  to  prepare  for  war:  upon  which  he 
quitted  the  Bast,  and  advanced  to  Cilicia  with  very- 
considerable  treasures  which  he  had  drawn  from 
Babyloruand  Susa.  He  there  raised  new  levies,  re¬ 
gulated  several  affairs  in  the  provincesof  Asia  Minor, 
and  then  marched  into  Syria  and  Phoenicia. 

H  is  design  was  to  dispossess  Ptolemy  of  those  two 
provinces,1  and  make  himself  master  of  their  mari¬ 
time  forces,  which  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him 
in  the  war  he  was  preparing  to  undertake  against 
the  confederates.  For  unless  he  could  be  master  at 
sea,  and  have  at  least  the  ports  and  vessels  of  the 
Phoenicians  at  his  disposal,  he  could  never  expect 
any  success  against  them.  He,  however,  arrived  too 
late  to  surprise  the  ships;  for  Ptolemy  had  already 
sent  to  Fgypt  all  that  could  be  found  in  Phoenicia, 
and  it  was  even  with  difficulty  that  Antigonus  made 
himself  master  of  the  ports;  for  Tyre,  Joppa,  and 
Gaza,  opposed  him  with  all  their  forces.  The  two 
last,  indeed,  were  soon  taken,  but  a  considerable 
length  of  time  was  necessary  for  the  reduction  of 
Tyre, 

However,  as  he  was  already  master  of  all  the  other 
ports  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  he  immediately  gave 
orders  for  building  vessels;  and  a  vast  number  of 
trees  were  cut  down,  for  that  purpose,  on  mount  Li- 
banus,  which  was  covered  with  cedar  and  cypress 
trees  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  height,  and  they 
were  conveyed  to  the  different  ports  where  the  ships 
were  to  be  built,  in  which  work  he  employed  several 
thousand  men.  At  length,  with  these  ships,  and 
others  that  joined  him  from  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  anil 
some  other  cities  with  which  he  had  contracted  an 
alliance,  he  formed  a  considerable  fleet,  and  rendered 
himself  master  of  the  sea. 

His  ardour  for  this  work  was  redoubled  by  an  af¬ 
front  he  had  received  from  Seleucus,  who  with  100 
ships  that  Ptolemy  had  sent  him,  sailed  up  to  Tyre, 
in  sight  of  all  the  forces  of  Antigonus,  with  an  inten¬ 
tion  to  brave  him  whilst  he  was  engaged  in  the  siege 
of  that  city.  And  in  reality  this  insult  had  greatly 
discouraged  his  troops,  and  given  his  allies  such  an 
impression  of  his  weakness  as  was  very  injurious  to 
him.  In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  the’  effect  of 
those  disadvantageous  opinions,  he  sent  for  the  prin¬ 
cipal  allies,  and  assured  them  he  would  have  such  a 
fleet  at  sea  that  summer,  as  should  be  superior  to  the 
naval  forces  of  all  his  enemies,  and  he  was  punctual 
to  his  promise  before  the  expiration  of  the  year. 

But  when  he  perceived,  that 

A.  M.  3691.  while  he  was  thus  employed  in 
Ant.  J.  C.  313.  Phoenicia,  Cassander  gained  upon 
him  in  Asia  Minor,  he  marched 
thither  with  part  of  his  troops,  and  left  the  rest  with 
his  son  Demetrius,  who  was  then  but  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  to  defend  Syria  and  Phoenicia  against 
Ptolemy.  This  Demetrius  will  be  much  celebrated 
in  the  sequel  of  this  history,  and  I  shall  soon  point 
out  his  particular  character. 

Tyre  was  then  reduced  to  the  last  extremities  ;2  the 
fleet  of  Antigonus  cut  oft  all  communication  of  pro¬ 
visions,  and  the  city  was  soon  obliged  to  capitulate. 
The  garrison  which  Ptolemy  had  there,  obtained  per¬ 
mission  to  march  out  with  all  their  effects,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  promised  the  enjoyment  of  theirs 
without  molestation.  Andronicus,  who  commanded 
at  the  siege,  was  transported  with  gaining  a  place  of 
such  importance  on  any  condition  whatever;  espe¬ 


cially  after  a  siege  which  had  harassed  his  troops  so 
exceedingly  for  fifteen  months. 

Nineteen  years  only  had  elapsed  since  Alexander 
had  destroyed  this  city,  in  such  a  manner  as  made  it 
natural  to  believe  it  would  require  whole  ages  to  re¬ 
establish  it;  and  yet  in  so  short  a  time  it  became  ca¬ 
pable  of  sustaining  this  new  siege,  which  lasted  more 
than  as  long  again  as  that  of  Alexander.  This  cir¬ 
cumstance  discovers  the  great  resources  derived  from 
commerce;  for  this  was  the  only  expedient  by  which 
Tyre  rose  out  of  its  ruins,  and  recovered  most  of  its 
former  splendour.  This  city  was  then  the  centre  of 
all  the  the  traffic  of  the  East  and  West. 

Demetrius,3  who  now  began  to  be  known,  and  will 
in  the  sequel  be  surnamed  Poliorcetes,4  which  signi 
fies  taker  of  cities,  was  the  son  of  Antigonus.  He 
was  finely  made,  and  of  uncommon  beauty.  Sweet¬ 
ness,  blended  with  gravity,  was  visible  in  his  aspect,5 
and  he  had  an  air  of  serenity,  intermixed  with  some¬ 
thing  which  carried  awe  along  with  it.  Vivacity  of 
youth  in  him  was  tempered  with  a  majestic  mien,  and 
an  air  truly  royal  and  heroic.  The  same  mixture 
was  likewise  observable  in  his  manners,  which  were 
equally  qualified  to  charm  and  astonish.  When  he 
had  no  affairs  to  transact,  his  intercourse  with  his 
friends  was  enchanting.  Nothing  could  equal  the 
sumptuousness  of  his  feasts,  his  luxury,  and  his  whole 
manner  of  living;  and  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  he 
was  the  most  magnificent,  the  most  voluptuous,  and 
the  most  delicate,  of  all  princes.  On  the  other  hand, 
however  alluring  all  these  soft  pleasures  might  appear 
to  him,  when  he  had  any  enterprise  to  undertake,  he 
was  the  most  active  and  vigilant  of  mankind ;  nothing 
but  his  patience  and  assiduity  in  fatigue  were  equal 
to  his  vivacity  and  courage.  Such  is  the  character 
of  the  young  prince  who  now  begins  to  appear  upon 
the  stage  of  action. 

Plutarch  remarks  in  him,  as  a  peculiarity  which 
distinguished  him  from  the  other  princes  of  his  time, 
his  profound  respect  for  his  parents,  which  neither 
flowed  from  affectation  nor  ceremony,  but  was  sin 
cere  and  real,  and  the  growth  of  the  heart  itself. 
Antigonus,  on  his  part,  had  a  tenderness  and  affection 
for  his  son  that  was  truly  paternal,  and  extended  even 
to  familiarity,  though  without  any  diminution  of  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign  and  the  father;  and  this 
created  a  union  and  confidence  between  them  entire¬ 
ly  free  from  all  fear  and  suspicion.  Plutarch  relates 
an  instance  of  it.  One  day,  when  Antigonus  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  giving  audience  to  some  ambassadors,  De¬ 
metrius,  returning  from  the  chase,  advanced  into  the 
great  hall,  where  he  saluted  his  father  with  a  kiss, 
and  then  seated  himself  at  his  side,  with  his  darts  in 
his  hand.  Antigonus  had  just  given  the  ambassadors 
their  answer,  and  was  dismissing  them,  but  he  called 
them  back,  and  said  aloud,  “You  may  likewise  in¬ 
form  your  masters  of  the  manner  in  which  my  son 
and  1  live  together;”  intimating  thereby,  that  he  was 
not  afraid  to  let  his  son  approach  him  with  arms,® 
and  that  this  good  understanding  that  subsisted  be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  son,  constituted  the  greatest 
strength  of  his  dominions,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
affected  him  with  the  most  sensible  pleasure.  But 
to  return  to  our  subject. 

Antigonus  having  passed  into  Asia  Minor,7  soon 
stopped  the  progress  of  Cassander’s  arms,  and  pres¬ 
sed  him  so  vigorously,  that  he  obliged  him  to  come 
to  an  accommodation,  on  very  disgraceful  terms;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  treaty  was  hardly  conclu¬ 
ded  before  he  repented  of  his  accession  to  it,  and 
broke  it  by  demanding  succours  of  Ptolemy  and  Se¬ 
leucus,  and  renewing  the  war.  The  violation  of 
treaties  was  considered  as  nothing,  by  the  generality 
of  those  princes  whose  history  1  am  now  writing 


»  Plut.  in  Demet.  p.  889,  890. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  TroXio^xfTv,  to  besiege  a  city, 
whose  root  is  vikis,  a  city,  and  i(xos,  a  fence,  a  rampart,  a 
bulwark. 

*  To  yx p  xvt'o  xxi  xxl  epofiov  xxl  iiftov  £?%l, 

Xcci  XVVEXEX^XTO  Tuj  VEXgio  XKI  ITX/XU)  Tl( 

i;ri qxvsix  xxi  @xn\txii  ete/xv otss. 

*  Neither  the  Greeks  nor  Romans  ever  wore  arms  but  in 
war,  or  when  they  hunted. 

’  Diod.  1.  xix.  p,  710. 


»  Diod.  1.  xix.  p.  700- -703. 


a  Diod.  1.  xix.  p.  703. 
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These  unworthy  expedients,  which  are  justly  thought 
dishonourable  in  private  persons,  appeared  to  them 
as  so  many  circumstances  essential  to  their  glory. 
They  applauded  themselves  for  their  perfidious  mea¬ 
sures,  as  if  they  had  been  instances  of  their  abilities 
in  government;  and  were  never  sensible  that  such 
proceeding's  would  teach  their  troops  to  be  wanting 
in  their  fidelity  to  them,  and  leave  themselves  desti¬ 
tute  of  any  pretext  of  complaint  against  their  own 
subjects,  who,  by  revolting  from  their  authority,  only 
trod  in  the  same  paths  which  they  themselves  had 
already  marked  out.  By  such  contagious  examples, 
a  whole  age  is  soon  corrupted,  and  learns  to  re¬ 
nounce,  without  a  blush,  all  sentiments  of  honour 
and  probity,  because  that  which  is  once  become  com¬ 
mon,  no  longer  appears  shameful. 

The  renewal  of  this  war  detained  Antigonus  in 
those  parts  longer  than  he  intended,  and  afi’orded 
Ptolemy  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  considerable 
advantage  over  him  in  another  quarter. 

He  first  sailed  with  his  fleet  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus,1 
and  reduced  the  greatest  part  of  it  to  his  obedience. 
Nicocles,  king  of  Paphos,  one  of  the  cities  of  that 
island,  submitted  to  him  like  the  rest,  but  made  a  se¬ 
cret  alliance  with  Antigonus  a  year  or  two  after. 
Ptolemy  received  intelligence  of  this  proceeding; 
and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  other  princes  from  imi¬ 
tating  his  example,  he  ordered  some  of  his  officers  in 
Cyprus  to  destroy  him;  but  they  being  unwilling  to 
execute  that  commission  themselves,  earnestly  en¬ 
treated  Nicocles  to  prevent  it  by  a  voluntary  death. 
The  unhappy  prince  consented  to  the  proposal,  and, 
seeing  himself  utterly  destitute  of  defence,  became 
his  own  executioner.  But  though  Ptolemy  had  com¬ 
manded  those  officers  to  treat  the  queen  Axithea,  and 
the  other  princesses  whom  they  found  in  the  palace 
of  Nicocles,  with  the  respect  due  to  their  rank,  yet 
they  could  not  prevent  them  from  following  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  unfortunate  king.  The  queen,  after  she 
had  slain  her  daughters  with  her  own  hands,  and  ex¬ 
horted  the  other  princesses  not  to  survive  the  calam¬ 
ity  by  which  their  unhappy  brother  fell,  plunged  her 
dagger  into  her  own  bosom.  The  death  of  these 
princesses  was  succeeded  by  that  of  their  husbands, 
who,  before  they  slew  themselves,  set  fire  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  palace.  Such  was  the  dreadful  and 
bloody  scene  which  was  acted  at  Cyprus. 

Ptolemy,  after  having  made  himself  master  of  that 
island,  made  a  descent  into  Syria,  and  from  thence 
proceeded  to  Cilicia,  where  he  acquired  great  spoils, 
and  took  a  large  number  of  prisoners,  whom  he  car¬ 
ried  with  him  into  Egypt.  Seleucus  imparted  to 
him,  at  his  return,  a  project  for  re- 
A.  M.  3692.  gaining  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  and 

Ant.  J.  C.  312.  the  execution  of  it  was  agreed  to 

be  undertaken.  Ptolemy  accor¬ 
dingly  marched  thither  in  person,  with  a  fine  army, 
after  he  had  happily  suppressed  a  revolt  which  had 
been  kindled  among  the  Cyreneans,  and  found  De¬ 
metrius  at  Gaza,  who  opposed  his  entrance  into  that 
place.  This  occasioned  a  sharp  engagement,  in 
which  Ptolemy  was  at  last  victorious.  Demetrius 
had  5000  of  his  men  killed,  and  8000  more  made 
prisoners:  he  likewise  lost  his  tents,  his  treasure,  and 
all  his  equipage,  and  was  obliged  to  retreat  as  far  as 
Azotus,  and  from  thence  to  Tripoli,  a  city  of  Phoeni¬ 
cia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Upper  Syria,  ana  to  abandon 
all  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  and  Coele-syria,  to  Ptolemy. 

Before  his  departure  from  Azotus,  he  desired  leave 
to  bury  the  dead,  which  Ptolemy  not  only  granted, 
but  also  sent  him  back  all  his  equipage,  tents,  furni¬ 
ture,  friends,  and  domestics,  without  any  ransom, 
with  a  message,  “That  they  ought  not  to  make  war 
against  each  other  for  riches,  but  for  glory;”  and  it 
was  impossible  for  a  Pagan  to  think  better.  May  we 
not  likewise  say,  that  he  uttered  his  real  sentiments? 
Demetrius,  touched  with  so  obliging  an  instance  of 
generosity,  immediately  begged  of  the  gods  not  to 
leave  him  long  indebted  to  Ptolemy  for  so  great  a 
kindness,  but  to  furnish  him  with  an  opportunity  of 
making  him  a  similar  return. 

Ptolemy  sent  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  into  Egypt, 


to  serve  him  in  his  fleet,  and  then  pursue.  I  his  con¬ 
quests.  All  the  coasts  of  Phoenicia  submitted  to  him 
except  the  city  of  Tyre:  upon  which  he  sent  a  secret 
message  to  Andronicus,  the  governor  of  that  place, 
and  one  of  the  bravest  officers  of  Antigonus,  and  the 
most  attached  to  the  service  of  his  master,  to  induce 
him  to  abandon  the  city  with  a  good  grace,  and  not 
oblige  him  to  seize  it  in  form.  Andronicus,  who  de¬ 
pended  on  the  Tyrian’s  fidelity  to  Antigonus,  return¬ 
ed  a  haughty,  and  even  an  insulting  and  contemptuous 
answer  to  Ptolemy;  but  he  was  deceived  in  his  ex¬ 
pectations,  for  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  compelled 
him  to  surrender.  He  then  imagined  himself  inevi¬ 
tably  lost,  and  that  nothing  could  make  a  conqueror 
forget  the  insolence  with  which  he  had  treated  him; 
but  he  was  again  deceived.  The  king  of  Egypt,  in¬ 
stead  of  making  any  reprisals  upon  an  officer  who 
had  insulted  him  with  so  much  indignity,  made  it  a 
kind  of  duty  to  engage  him  in  his  service  by  the  re¬ 
gard  he  professed  for  him  when  he  was  introduced 
to  salute  him. 

Demetrius  was  not  discouraged  with  the  loss  of 
the  battle,  as  a  young  prince  who  had  been  so  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  his  enterprise  might  naturally  have  been; 
but  he  employed  all  his  attention  in  raising  fresh 
troops  and  making  new  preparations,  with  all  the 
steadiness  and  resolution  of  a  consummate  general 
habituated  to  the  art  of  war,  and  to  the  inconstancy 
and  vicissitudes  of  arms;  in  a  word,  he  fortified  the 
cities,  and  was  continually  exercising  his  soldiers. 

Antigonus  received  intelligence  of  the  loss  of  that 
battle  without  any  visible  emotion,  and  he  coldly 
said,  “  Ptolemy  has  defeated  boys,  but  he  shall  soon 
have  men  to  deal  with ;”  and  as  he  was  unwilling  to 
abate  the  courage  and  ardour  of  his  son,  he  complied 
with  his  request  of  making  a  second  trial  of  his 
strength  against  Ptolemy. 

A  short  time  after  this  event,2 
Cilles,  Ptolemy’s  lieutenant,  arri-  A.  M.  3693. 
ved  with  a  numerous  army,  fully  Ant.  J.  C.  311. 
persuaded  that  he  should  drive  De¬ 
metrius  out  of  Syria;  for  he  had  entertained  a  very 
contemptible  opinion  of  him  from  his  defeat;  but 
Demetrius,  who  had  known  how  to  derive  advanta¬ 
ges  from  his  misfortune,  and  was  now  become  more 
circumspect  and  attentive,  fell  upon  him  when  he 
least  expected  it,  and  made  himself  master  of  his 
camp  and  all  his  baggage,  took  7000  of  his  men  pri¬ 
soners,  even  seized  him  with  his  own  hands,  and  car¬ 
ried  off  a  great  booty.  The  glory  and  riches  Deme¬ 
trius  had  acquired  by  this  victory,  affected  him  less 
than  the  pleasure  of  being  in  a  condition  to  acquit 
himself  ot  his  debt  towards  his  enemy,  and  return 
the  obligation  he  had  received  from  him.  He  would 
not,  however,  act  in  this  manner  by  his  own  author¬ 
ity,  but  wrote  an  account  of  the  whole  affair  to  his 
father,  who  permitted  him  to  act  as  he  should  judge 
proper.  Upon  which  he  immediately  sent  back  Cil- 
les,  with  all  his  friends,  laden  with  magnificent  pre¬ 
sents,  and  with  them  all  the  baggage  he  had  taken. 
There  is  certainly  something  very  noble  in  thus  vie- 
ing  in  generosity  with  an  enemy;  and  it  was  a  dispo¬ 
sition  still  more  estimable,  especially  in  a  young  and 
victorious  prince,  to  make  it  a  point  of  glory  to  de¬ 
pend  entirely  upon  his  father,  and  to  take  no  mea¬ 
sures  in  such  a  conjuncture  without  consulting  him. 

Seleucus,3  after  the  victoiy  obtained  over  Deme¬ 
trius  at  Gaza,  had  obtained  1000  foot  and  300  horse 
from  Ptolemy,  and  proceeded  with  this  small  escort 
to  the  East,  with  an  intention  to  re-enter  Babylon. 
When  he  arrived  at  Carrhse,  in  Mesopotamia,  he 
made  the  Macedonian  garrison  join  his  troops,  partly 
by  consent  and  partly  by  compulsion.  As  soon  as 
his  approach  to  Babylon  was  known,  his  ancient  sub¬ 
jects  came  in  great  numbers  to  range  themselves 
under  his  ensigns;  for  the  moderation  of  his  govern¬ 
ment  had  rendered  him  greatly  beloved  in  that  pro¬ 
vince,  whilst  the  severity  of  Antigonus  was  univer¬ 
sally  detested.  The  people  were  charmed  at  his  re¬ 
turn,  and  the  hopes  of  his  re-establishment.  When 
he  arrived  at  Babylon  he  found  the  gates  open,  and 
was  received  with  the  general  acclamations  of  the 
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*  Diod.  1.  xx.  p.  761. 


»  Diod.  1.  xix.  p.  729, 


>  Ibid.  p.  726— 728. 
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people.  Those  who  favoured  the  party  of  Antigonus 
retired  into  the  castle;  but  as  Seleucus  was  master 
of  the  city  and  the  affections  of  the  people,  he  soon 
made  himself  master  of  that  fortress,  and  there  found 
his  children,  friends,  and  domestics,  whom  Antigonus 
had  detained  prisoners  in  that  place  ever  since  the 
retreat  of  Seleucus  into  Egypt. 

It  was  immediately  judged  necessary  to  raise  a 
ood  army  to  defend  these  acquisitions;  and  he  was 
ardly  reinstated  in  Babylon  before  Kicanor,  the 
governor  of  Media  under  Antigonus,  was  upon  his 
march  to  dislodge  him.  Seleucus  having  received 
intelligence  of  this,  passed  the  Tigris,  in  order  to 
meet  him,  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  surprise 
him  in  a  disadvantageous  post,  where  he  assaulted 
his  camp  by  night,  and  entirely  defeated  his  army. 
JNficanor  was  compelled  to  fly,  with  a  small  number 
of  his  friends,  and  to  cross  the  deserts  before  he 
could  arrive  at  the  place  where  Antigonus  then  was. 
All  the  troops,  who  had  escaped  from  the  defeat,  de¬ 
clared  for  Seleucus,  either  through  dissatisfaction  to 
serve  under  Antigonus,  or  else  from  apprehensions 
of  the  conqueror.  Seleucus  was  now  master  of  a 
fine  army,  which  he  employed  in  the  conquest  of 
Media  and  Susiana,  with  the  other  adjacent  provin¬ 
ces,  by  which  means  he  rendered  himself  very  pow¬ 
erful.  The  lenity  of  his  government,  his  justice, 
equity,  and  humanity  to  all  his  subjects,  contributed 
principally  to  the  establishment  of  his  power;  and  he 
was  then  sensible  how  advantageous  it  is  fora  prince 
to  treat  his  people  in  that  manner,  and  to  possess 
their  affections.  He  had  arrived  in  his  own  territo¬ 
ries  with  a  handful  of  men,  but  the  love  of  his  peo¬ 
ple  was  equivalent  to  an  army;  and  he  not  only  as¬ 
sembled  a  vast  body  of  them  about  him  in  a  short 
time,  but  they  were  likewise  rendered  invincible  by 
their  affection  for  him. 

With  this  entry  into  Babylon 
A.  M.  3693.  commences  the  famous  era  of  the 
Ant.  J.  C.  311.  Seleucidse,  received  by  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  East,  as  well  Pagans  as 
Jews,  Christians,  and  Mahommedans.  The  Jews  call 
it  the  Era  of  Contracts,  because  when  they  were 
subjected  to  the  government  of  the  Syro-Macedonian 
kings,  they  were  obliged  to  insert  it  into  the  dates  of 
their  contracts  and  other  civil  writings.  The  Arabi¬ 
ans  style  it  the  Era  of  the  Double-horned,  by  which, 
according  to  some  authors,  they  denote  Seleucus, 
whom  sculptors  usually  represented  with  two  horns 
of  an  ox  on  his  head,  because  this  prince  was  so 
strong,  that  he  could  seize  that  animal  by  the  horns, 
and  stop  him  short  in  his  full  career.  The  two  books 
of  the  Maccabees  call  it  the  Era  of  the  Greeks,  and 
use  it  in  their  dates;  with  this  difference,  however, 
that  the  first  of  these  books  represents  it  as  beginning 
in  the  spring,  the  other  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year.  The  thirty-one  years  of  the  reign  ascribed  to 
Seleucus,  begin  at  this  period. 

Antigonus  was  at  Celaense  in  Phrygia,1  when  he 
received  intelligence  of  the  victory  obtained  by  his 
son  Demetrius  over  the  troops  of  Ptolemy;  and  im¬ 
mediately  advanced  to  Syria,  in  order  to  secure  all 
the  advantages  that  were  presented  to  him  by  that 
event.  He  crossed  mount  Taurus,  and  joined  his 
son,  whom  he  tenderly  embraced  at  the  Erst  inter¬ 
view,  shedding  at  the  same  time  tears  of  joy.  Pto¬ 
lemy,  being  sensible  that  he  was  not  strong  enough 
to  oppose  the  united  forces  of  the  father  and  son, 
resolved  to  demolish  the  fortifications  of  Aco,  Joppa, 
Samaria,  and  Gaza;  after  which  he  retired  into  Egypt, 
with  the  greatest  part  of  the  riches  of  the  country, 
and  a  numerous  train  of  the  inhabitants.  In  this 
manner  was  all  Phoenicia,  Judea,  and  Coele-syria, 
subjected  a  second  time  to  the  power  of  Antigonus. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  provinces  who  were  car¬ 
ried  off  by  Ptolemy,2  followed  him  more  out  of  incli¬ 
nation  than  by  constraint:  and  the  moderation  and 
humanity  with  which  he  always  treated  those  who 
submitted  to  his  government,  had  gained  their  hearts 
so  effectually,  that  they  were  more  desirous  of  living 
under  him  in  a  foreign  country,  than  of  continuing 


in  their  own  subject  to  Antigonus,  from  whom  they 
had  no  expectations  of  so  gentle  a  treatment.  They 
were  likewise  strengthened  in  this  resolution  by  the 
advantageous  proposals  of  Ptolemy;  for,  as  he  then 
intended  to  make  Alexandria  the  capital  of  Egypt, 
he  was  very  desirous  of  drawing  inhabitants  thither, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  offered  them  extraordinary 
privileges  and  immunities.  He,  therefore,  settled  in 
that  city  most  of  those  who  followed  him  on  this 
occasion,  among  w'hom  was  a  numerous  body  of 
Jews.  Alexander  had  formerly  placed  many  of  that 
nation  there;  but  Ptolemy,  in  his  return  from  one  of 
his  first  expeditions,  planted  a  much  greater  number 
in  that  city  than  Alexander  himself,  and  they  there 
found  a  fine  country  and  a  powerful  protection. 
The  rumour  of  these  advantages  being  propagated 
through  all  Judea,  rendered  many  more  desirous  of 
establishing  themselves  at  Alexandria;  and  they  ac 
complished  their  design  upon  this  occasion.  Alex¬ 
ander  had  granted  the  Jews  who  settled  there  under 
his  government,  the  same  privileges  as  were  enjoyed 
by  the  Macedonians:  and  Ptolemy  pursued  the  same 
conduct  with  respect  to  this  new  colony.  In  a  word, 
he  settled  such  a  number  of  them  there,  that  the 
quarter  inhabited  by  the  Jews  almost  formed  an  en¬ 
tire  city  of  itself.  A  large  body  of  Samaritans  also 
established  themselves  there,  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  Jews,  and  increased  exceedingly  in  numbers. 

Antigonus,3  after  he  had  repossessed  himself  of 
Syria  and  Judea,  sent  Athenseus,  one  of  his  generals, 
against  the  Nabathaean  Arabs,  a  nation  of  robbers, 
who  had  made  several  inroads  into  the  country  he 
had  newly  conquered,  and  had  lately  carried  off  a 
very  large  booty.  Their  capital  city  was  Petra,  so 
called  by  the  Greeks,  because  it  was  situated  on  a 
high  rock,  in  the  middle  of  a  desert  country.  Athe- 
nseus  made  himself  master  of  the  place,  and  likewise 
of  the  spoils  deposited  in  it;  but  the  Arabs  attacked 
him  by  surprise  in  his  retreat,  and  defeated  the  great¬ 
est  part  of  his  troops;  they  likewise  killed  him  on  the 
spot,  regained  all  the  booty,  and  carried  it  back  to 
Petra,  from  whence  they  wrote  a  letter  to  Antigonus, 
who  was  then  in  Syria,  complaining  of  the  injustice 
with  which  they  had  been  treated  by  Athenasus.  An¬ 
tigonus  pretended  at  first  to  diapprove  his  proceed¬ 
ings  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  assembled  his  troops,  he 
gave  the  command  of  them  to  his  son  Demetrius, 
with  orders  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  those  robbers: 
but  as  this  prince  found  it  impracticable  to  force 
them  in  their  retreat,  or  retake  Petra,  he  contented 
himself  with  making  the  best  treaty  he  could  with 
this  people,  and  then  marched  back  with  his  troops. 

Antigonus,4  upon  the  intelligence 
he  received  from  Nicanor  of  the  A.  M.  3693 
success  of  Seleucus  in  the  East,  Ant.  J.  C.  311. 
sent  his  son  Demetrius  thither  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  to  drive  him  out  of  Babylon, 
and  dispossess  him  of  that  province,  while  he  himself 
advanced  to  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  to  oppose  th» 
operations  of  the  confederate  princes,  whose  powei 
daily  increased.  He  likewise  ordered  his  son  tc 
join  him,  after  he  had  executed  his  commission  in  th* * 
East.  Demetrius,  in  conformity  to  his  father’s  direc¬ 
tions,  assembled  an  army  at  Damascus,  and  marched 
to  Babylon;  and  as  Seleucus  was  then  in  Media,  ho 
entered  the  city  without  any  opposition.  Patroclus, 
who  had  been  intrusted  with  the  government  of  that 
city  by  Seleucus,  finding  himself  not  strong  enough 
to  resist  Demetrius,  retired  with  his  troops  into  the 
marshes,  where  the  rivers,  canals,  and  fens,  that 
covered  him,  made  the  approach  impracticable.  He 
had  the  precaution,  when  he  left  Babylon,  to  cause 
the  inhabitants  also  to  retire  from  thence,  who  all 
took  refuge,  some  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tigris, 
others  in  the  deserts,  and  the  rest  in  places  of 
security. 

Demetrius  caused  the  castles  to  be  attacked,  of 
which  there  were  two  in  Babylon,  very  large,  and 
strengthened  with  good  garrisons,  on  the  two  opposite 
banks  of  the  Euphrates.  One  of  these  he  took,  and 
placed  in  it  a  garrison  of  7000  men.  The  other  sus* 
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taiited  the  liege  till  Antigonus  ordered  his  son  to 
join  him.  Tne  prince,  therefore,  left  Archelaus, 
one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  with  1000 
Dorse,  ana  5000  foot  to  continue  the  siege,  and  march¬ 
ed  with  the  rest  of  the  troops  into  Asia  Minor  to  rein¬ 
force  bis  father. 

Before  his  departure,  he  caused  Babylon  to  be 
plundered;  but  this  action  proved  to  be  detrimental 
to  his  father’s  affairs,  and  attached  the  inhabitants 
more  than  ever  to  Seleucus;  even  those  who,  till 
then,  had  espoused  the  interest  of  Antigonus,  never 
imagined  that  the  city  would  be  treated  in  that  man¬ 
ner,  if  he  ever  intended  to  return  thither,  and  looked 
upon  this  pillage  as  an  act  of  desertion,  and  a  formal 
declaration  of  his  having  entirely  abandoned  them: 
this  induced  them  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  an  ac¬ 
commodation  with  Seleucus,  and  they  accordingly 
went  over  to  his  party;  by  which  means  Seleucus, 
upon  his  return,  which  immediately  followed  the 
departure  of  Demetrius,  bad  no  difficulty  in  driving 
out  the  few  troops  that  Demetrius  had  left  in  the 
city,  and  he  retook  the  castle  which  they  possessed. 
When  this  event  was  accomplished,  he  established 
his  authority  in  such  a  solid  manner,  that  nothing 
was  capable  of  shaking  it.  This  therefore  is  the 
epocha  to  which  the  Babylonians  refer  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  his  kingdom,  though  all  the  other  nations  of 
Asia  place  it  six  months  sooner,  and  in  the  preceding 
year. 

Demetrius,  upon  his  arrival  in  Asia  Minor,  l  obli¬ 
ged  Ptolemy  to  raise  the  siege  of  Halicarnassus;  and 
this  event  was  succeeded  by  a  treaty  of  peace  be¬ 
tween  the  confederate  princes  and  Antigonus;  by 
which  it  was  stipulated,  that  Cassander  should  have 
the  management  of  the  Macedonian  affairs,  till  Alex¬ 
ander,  the  son  of  Roxana,  was  of  age  to  reign.  Lysi- 
machus  was  to  have  Thrace;  Ptolemy,  Egypt  and 
the  frontiers  of  Libya,  with  Arabia;  and  all  Asia  was 
allotted  to  Antigonus.  All  the  cities  of  Greece  were 
likewise  to  enjoy  their  liberty;  but  this  accommoda¬ 
tion  was  of  no  long  duration:  and  indeed  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  that  princes,  so  well  acquainted  with  each 
other,  and  sensible  that  the  sacred  solemnity  of  oaths 
was  only  employed  for  their  mutual  delusion,  should 
expect  any  success  from  an  expedient  that  had  been 
practised  so  frequently  in  vain,  and  was  then  so  much 
disregarded.  This  treaty  was  hardly  concluded,  be¬ 
fore  each  party  complained  that  it  was  infringed, 
and  hostilities  were  renewed.  The  true  reason  was, 
the  extraordinary  power  of  Antigonus,  which  daily 
increased,  and  became  so  formidable  to  the  other 
three,  that  they  were  incapable  of  enjoying  any 
satisfaction  till  they  had  reduced  him. 

It  was  manifest  that  they  were  only  solicitous  for 
their  own  interest,  and  had  no  regard  for  the  family 
of  Alexander.  The  Macedonians  began  to  be  impa¬ 
tient:  and  declared  aloud,  that  it  was  time  for  them 
to  cause  the  young  Alexander  to  appear  upon  the 
stage  of  action,  as  he  was  then  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  to  bring  him  out  of  prison,  in  order  to  make  him 
acquainted  with  public  business.  Cassander,  who 
foresaw  in  this  proceeding  the  destruction  of  his  own 
measures,  caused  the  young  king,  and  his  mother 
Roxana,  to  be  secretly  put  to  death  in  the  castle  of 
Amphipolis,  where  he  had  confined  them  for  some 
years. 

Polysperchon,2  who  governed  in 

A.  M.  3694.  Peloponnesus,  took  this  opportu- 
Ant.  J.  C.  310.  nity  to  declare  openly  against  the 
conduct  of  Cassander,  and  made  the 
people  sensible  of  the  enormous  wickedness  of  this 
action,  with  a  view  of  rendering  him  odious  to  the 
Macedonians,  and  entirely  supplanting  him  in  their 
affections.  As  he  had  then  thoughts  of  re-entering 
Macedonia,  from  whence  he  had  been  driven  by 
Cassander,  he  affected  an  air  of  great  zeal  for  the 
nouse  of  Alexander;  and  in  order  to  render  it  appa¬ 
rent,  he  caused  Hercules,  another  son  of  Alexander, 
oy  Barsina,  the  widow  of  Memnon,  and  who  was 
tnen  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  to  be  brought 
from  Pergamus,  upon  which  he  himself  advanced 
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with  an  army,  and  proposed  to  the  Macedonians  to 
place  him  upon  the  throne.  Cassander  WiS  terrified 
at  this  proceeding,  and  represented  to  him,  at  an  in¬ 
terview  between  them,  that  he  was  preparing  to 
raise  himself  a  master;  but  that  it  woultl  be  more 
for  his  interest  to  remove  Hercules  out  of  the  way. 
and  secure  the  sovereignty  of  Greece  to  himself, 
offering,  at  the  same  time,  his  own  assistance  for 
that  purpose.  This  discourse  easily  prevailed  upon 
him  to  sacrifice  the  young  prince  to  Cassanderf  as 
he  was  now  persuaded  that  he  should  derive  great  ad¬ 
vantages  from  his  death.  Hercules, 
therefore,  and  his  mother,  suffered  A.  M.  3696. 
the  same  fate  from  him  the  next  Ant.  J.  C.  309. 
year,  as  Roxana  and  her  son  had 
before  from  Cassander;  and  each  of  these  wretches 
sacrificed,  in  his  turn,  an  heir  of  the  crown,  in  order 
to  share  it  between  themselves. 

As  there  was  now  no  prince  of  Alexander’s  house 
left,  each  of  them  retained  his  government  with  the 
authority  of  a  sovereign,  and  were  persuaded  that 
they  had  effectually  secured  their  acquisitions,  by  the 
murder  of  those  princes,  who  alone  had  a  lawful 
title  to  them,  congratulating  themselves  for  having 
extinguished  in  their  own  minds  all  remains  of  re¬ 
spect  for  the  memory  of  Alexander,  their  master  and 
benefactor,  which  till  then  had  held  their  hands. 
Who,  without  horror,  could  behold  an  action  so  per¬ 
fidious,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  shameful  and  base! 
But  such  was  the  insensibility  of  them  both,  that  they 
were  equally  forward  to  felicitate  themselves  on  the 
success  of  an  impious  confederacy,  which  ended  in 
the  effusion  of  their  master’s  blood.  The  blackest 
of  all  crimes  never  cost  the  ambitious  any  remorse, 
provided  they  conduce  to  their  ends. 

Ptolemy  having  commenced  the  war  anew,3  took 
several  cities  from  Antigonus  in  Cilicia  and  other 

arts;  but  Demetrius  soon  regained  what  his  father 

ad  lost  in  Cilicia:  and  the  other  generals  of  Anti¬ 
gonus  had  the  same  success  against  those  of  Ptolemy, 
who  did  not  command  this  expedition  in  person.  Cy¬ 
prus  was  now  the  only  territory  where  Ptolemy  pre¬ 
served  his  conquests;  for  when  he  had  caused  Nico- 
cles,  king  of  Paphos,  to  suffer  death,  he  entirely 
crushed  the  party  of  Antigonus  in  that  island. 

In  order  to  obtain  some  compen¬ 
sation  for  what  he  had  lost  inCili-  A.  M.  3696. 
cia, 4  he  invaded  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  Ant.  J.  C.  308. 
and  some  other  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor,  where  he  took  several  places  from  Antigonus. 

He  then  sailed  into  the  Aegean  sea,5  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  isle  of  Andros;  after  which  he 
took  Sicyon,  Corinth,  and  some  other  cities. 

During  his  continuance  in  those  parts,  he  formed 
an  intimate  correspondence  with  Cleopatra,  the  sister 
of  Alexander.  She  had  espoused  Alexander,  king  of 
Epirus,  at  whose  nuptials  Philip  had  been  assassi¬ 
nated,  and  after  the  death  of  her  consort,  who  was 
slain  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  had  continued  in  a  state  of 
widowhood,  and  for  several  years  had  resided  at 
Sardis  in  Lydia.  As  Antigonus,  who  was  master  of 
that  city,  did  not  treat  her  with  due  attention  and 
respect,  Ptolemy  artfully  took  advantage  of  her  dis¬ 
content,  to  gain  her  over  to  his  interest.  With  this 
intention  he  invited  her  to  an  interview,  in  hopes  of 
deriving,  from  her  presence,  some  advantages  against 
Antigonus.  The  princess  had  already  set  out,  but 
the  governor  of  Sardis  caused  her  to  be  stopped  and 
immediately  brought  back,  and  shortly  after,  by  the 
command  of  Antigonus,  caused  her  to  be  secretly 
destroyed.  Antigonus,  soon  after  this  event,  came 
to  Sai'dis,  where  he  ordered  all  the  women  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  her  murder  to  be  proceeded 
against. 

We  may  here  behold  with  admiration,  how  heavily 
the  arm  of  the  Almighty  fell  upon  the  race  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  with  what  severity  he  pursued  the  small 
remains  of  his  family,  and  all  those  who  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  be  any  way  related  to  that  famous  con¬ 
queror,  whose  favour  was  ardently  courted  by  all 
the  world  a  few  years  before.  A  fatal  curse  con- 
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sumed  his  whole  family,  and  avenged  upon  it  all  the 
acts  of  violence  which  had  been  committed  by  that 
prince.  God  even  used  the  ministration  of  his  cour¬ 
tiers,  officers,  and  domestics,  to  render  the  severity 
of  his  judgments  visible  to  all  mankind,  who,  by 
these  means,  received  some  kind  of  reparation  for 
the  calamities  they  had  suffered  from  Alexander. 

Antigonus,  though  he  was  the  minister  of  the  Deity 
in  the  execution  of  his  just  decrees  was  not  the  less 
criminal  on  that  account,  because  he  acted  only  from 
motives  of  ambition  and  cruelty,  of  the  enormity  of 
which  he  was  himself  sensible,  and  which  he  wished 
he  could  be  capable  of  concealing  from  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  mankind.  He  celebrated  the  funeral  of  Cleo¬ 
patra  with  extraordinary  magnificence,  hoping,  by 
this  plausible  exterior,  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
and  avoid  the  hatred  due  to  so  black  a  crime.  But 
such  deep  hypocrisy  as  this,  usually  discovers  the 
crime  it  labours  to  conceal,  and  only  increases  the 
just  horror  the  world  generally  entertains  for  those 
who  have  committed  it. 

This  barbarous  and  unmanly  action  was  not  the 
only  one  that  Antigonus  committed.  Seleucus  and 
Ptolemy  raised  the  superstructure  of  their  power  on 
the  clemency  and  justice  with  which  they  governed 
their  people;  and,  by  these  expedients,  established 
lasting  empires,  which  continued  in  their  families,  for 
several  generations :  but  the  character  of  Antigonus 
was  of  a  different  cast.  It  was  a  maxim  with  him,  to 
remove  all  obstacle  to  his  designs,  without  the  least 
regard  to  justice  or  humanity;  in  consequence  of 
which,  when  that  brutal  and  tyrannical  force,  by 
which  alone  he  had  supported  himself,  came  to  fail 
him,  he  lost  both  life  and  empire. 

Ptolemy,  with  all  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of 
his  government,  was  not  secure  from  revolts.  The 
treachery  of  Ophelias,  governor  of  Libya,  and  Cyre- 
naica,  who  formed  an  insurrection  much  about  this 
time,  gave  him  a  just  cause  for  inquietude;  but  it 
happened  very  fortunately  to  be  attended  with  no 
bad  effect.  This  officer  had  served  first  under  Alex¬ 
ander.  and,  after  the  death  of  that  prince,  had  em¬ 
braced  the  interest  of  Ptolemy,  whom  he  followed 
into  Egypt.  Ptolemy  had  intrusted  him  with  the 
command  of  the  army  which  was  intended  for  the 
reduction  of  Libya  and  Cyrenaica,  provinces  that 
had  been  allotted  to  him,  as  well  as  Egypt  and  Ara¬ 
bia,  in  the  partition  of  the  empire.  When  those  two 
provinces  were  subdued,  Ptoiemy  conferred  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  them  upon  Ophelias;  who,  when  he  was 
sensible  that  this  prince  was  too  much  engaged  with 
Antigonus  and  Demetrius  to  give  him  any  apprehen¬ 
sions,  had  rendered  himself  independent,  and  con¬ 
tinued,  till  this  year,  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of 
his  usurpation. 

Agathocles,  king  of  Sicily,  hav- 
A.  M.  3697.  ing  marched  into  Africa  to  attack 
Ant.  J.  C.  307.  the  Carthaginians,  endeavoured  to 
engage  Ophelias  in  his  interest, 
and  promised  to  assist  him  in  the  conquest  of  all 
Africa  for  himself.  Ophelias,  seduced  by  so  grateful 
a  proposal,  joined  Agathocles  with  an  army  of  20.000 
men  in  the  Carthaginian  territories;  but  he  had 
scarce  arrived  there,  before  the  perfidious  wretch 
who  had  drawn  him  thither,  caused  him  to  be  siain, 
and  kept  his  army  in  his  own  service.  The  history 
of  the  Carthaginians  will  inform  the  reader  in  what 
manner  this  black  instance  of  treachery  succeeded. 
Ptolemy,  upon  the  death  of  Ophelias,  recovered 
Libya  and  Cyrenaica.  The  wife  of  the  latter  was  an 
Athenian  lady  of  uncommon  beauty;  her  name  was 
Eurydice,  and  she  was  descended  from  Miltiades. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband  she  returned  to 
Athens,  where  Demetrius  saw  her  the  following  year, 
and  espoused  her. 

SECTION  VII. — DEMETRIUS,  THE  SON  OF  ANTIGO¬ 
NUS,  BESIEGES  AND  TAKES  ATHENS,  AND  ESTA¬ 
BLISHES  A  DEMOCRACY  IN  THAT  CITY.  DEMETRI¬ 
US  PHALEREUS,  WHO  COMMANDED  THERE.  RE¬ 
TIRES  TO  THEBES.  HE  IS  CONDEMNED  TO  SUFFER 
DEATH,  AND  HIS  STATUES  ARE  THROWN  DOWN. 
HE  RETIRES  INTO  EGYPT.  THE  EXCESSIVE  HO¬ 
NOURS  RENDERED  BY  THE  ATHENIANS  TO  ANTI¬ 


GONUS  AND  HIS  SON  DEMETRIUS.  THE  LATTER 
OBTAINS  A  GREAT  NAVAL  VICTORY  OVER  PTOLEMY, 
TAKES  SALAMIS,  AND  MAKES  HIMSELF  MASTER  OF 
ALL  THE  ISLAND  OF  CYPRUS.  ANTIGONUS  AND 
DEMETRIUS  ASSUME  THE  TITLE  OF  KINGS  AFTER 
THIS  VICTORY,  AND  THEIR  EXAMPLE  IS  FOLLOWED 
BY  THE  OTHER  PRINCES.  ANTIGONUS  FORMS  AN 
ENTERPRISE  AGAINST  EGYPT,  WHICH  PROVES  UN¬ 
SUCCESSFUL. 

Antigonus  and  Demetrius’  had 
formed  a  design  to  restore  liberty  i.  M.  3698. 
to  all  Greece,  which  was  kept  in  a  Ant.  J.  C.  306. 
kind  of  slavery  by  Cassander,  Pto¬ 
lemy,  and  Polysperchon.  These  confederate  princes, 
in  order  to  subject  the  Greeks,  had  judged  it  expe¬ 
dient.  to  establish,  in  all  the  cities  they  conquered, 
aristocracy',  that  is,  the  government  of  the  rich  and 
powerful ;  and  it  corresponds,  the  most  of  any,  with 
regal  authority.  Antigonus,  to  engage  the  people  in 
his  interest,  had  recourse  to  a  contrary  method,  by 
substituting  a  democracy,  which  more  effectually 
soothed  the  inclination  of  the  Greeks,  by  lodging 
the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  This  conduct 
was  a  renewal  of  the  policy  which  had  been  so  fre¬ 
quently  employed  against  the  Lacedaemonians  by  the 
Athenians  and  Persians,  and  had  always  succeeded; 
and  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  be  ineffectual  in  this 
conjuncture,  if  supported  by  a  good  army.  Antigo¬ 
nus  could  not  enter  upon  his  measures  in  a  better 
manner,  than  by  opening  the  scene  with  the  signal 
of  democratic  liberty  in  Athens;  which  was  not  only 
the  most  jealous  of  it,  but  was  likewise  at  the  head 
of  all  the  other  republics. 

When  the  siege  of  Athens  had  been  resolved  upon, 
Antigonus  was  told  by  one  of  his  friends,  that  if  he 
should  happen  to  take  that  city,  he  ought  to  keep  it 
for  himself,  as  the  key  of  all  Greece;  but  he  sternly 
rejected  that  proposal,  and  replied,  “  That  the  best 
and  strongest  key  which  he  knew,  was  the  friendship 
of  the  people;  and  that  Athens,  being  in  a  manner 
the  light  by  which  all  the  world  steered,  would  not 
fail  to  spread  through  all  quarters  the  glory  of  his 
actions.”  It  is  very  surprising  to  see  in  what  manner, 
princes,  who  are  very  unjust  and  self-interested,  can 
sometimes  borrow  the  language  of  equity  and  gene¬ 
rosity',  and  are  solicitous  of  doing  themselves  honour 
by  assuming  the  appearance  of  virtues  to  which,  m 
reality,  they  are  utter  strangers. 

Demetrius  set  out  for  Athens  with  5000  talents,  and 
a  fleet  of  250  ships.  Demetrius  Phalereus  had  coin 
manded  in  that  city  for  the  space  of  ten  years  in  the 
name  and  under  the  authority  of  Cassander;  and  the 
republic  as  I  have  already  observed,  never  experien¬ 
ced  a  juster  government,  or  enjoyed  a  series  of  great¬ 
er  tranquillity  and  happiness.  The  citizens,  in  grati¬ 
tude  to  his  administration,  had  erected  as  many  sta¬ 
tues  to  his  honour  as  there  are  days  in  the  year, 
namely,  360,  for  at  that  time  the  year,  according  to 
Pliny,2  did  not  exceed  this  number  of  days.  An 
honour  like  this  had  never  been  granted  to  any  citi¬ 
zen. 

When  the  fleet  of  Demetrius  approached,  all  the 
inhabitants  prepared  for  his  reception,  believing  the 
ships  belonged  to  Ptolemy;  but  when  the  captains 
and  principal  officers  were  at  last  undeceived,  they 
immediately  had  recourse  to  arms  for  their  defence; 
every  place  was  filled  with  tumult  and  confusion,  the 
Athenians  being  reduced  to  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
necessity  of  repelling  an  enemy  who  advanced  upon 
them  without  being  discovered,  and  had  already 
made  a  descent;  for  Demetrius  had  entered  the  port, 
which  he  found  entirely  open,  and  might  easily  be 
distinguished  on  the  deck  of  his  galley,  where  with 
his  hands  he  made  a  signal  to  the  people  to  keep 
themselves  quiet,  and  afford  him  an  audience.  The 
tumult  being  then  calmed,  he  caused  them  to  be  in¬ 
formed  aloud  by  a  herald,  who  placed  himself  at  hir 
side,  “That  his  father  Antigonus  had  sent  him  under 
happy  auspices,  to  reinstate  the  Athenians  in  the  pos¬ 
session  ot  their  liberty;  to  drive  the  garrison  out  of 
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tUeir  citadel,  and  to  re-establish  their  laws,  and  an¬ 
cient  plan  of  government.” 

The  Athenians,  at  this  proclamation,  cast  their 
bucklers  down  at  their  feet,  and  clapping  their  hands 
with  loud  acclamations  of  joy,  pressed  Demetrius  to 
descend  from  his  galley,  and  called  him  their  preser¬ 
ver  and  benefactor.  Those  who  were  then  with  De¬ 
metrius  Phalereus,  were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that, 
as  the  son  of  Antigonus  was  already  master  of  the 
city,  it  would  be  better  to  receive  him,  though  they 
should  even  be  certain  that  he  would-  not  perform 
any  one  article  of  what  he  had  promised  ;  upon  which 
they  immediately  despatched  ambassadors  to  him 
with  a  tender  of  their  submission. 

Demetrius  received  them  in  a  gracious  manner, 
and  gave  them  a  very  favourable  audience ;  and  in 
order  to  convince  them  of  his  good  disposition  to¬ 
wards  them,  he  gave  them  Aristodemus  of  Miletus, 
one  of  his  father’s  most  intimate  friends,  as  a  hostage, 
at  their  dismission.  He  was  likewise  careful  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  safety  of  Demetrius  Phalereus;  who,  in 
consequence  of  tnis  revolution,  had  more  reason  to 
be  apprehensive  of  his  citizens,  than  even  of  the  ene¬ 
mies  themselves.  The  reputation  and  virtue  of  this 
great  man  had  inspired  the  young  prince  with  the 
utmost  respect  for  nisperson ;  and  he  sent  him  with 
a- sufficient  guard  to  Thebes,  in  compliance  with  his 
own  request.  He  then  told  the  Athenians  that  he 
was  determined  not  to  see  their  city,  nor  so  much  as 
enter  within  the  walls,  however  desirous  he  might  be 
to  visit  them,  till  he  had  entirely  freed  the  inhabi¬ 
tant  from  subjection,  by  driving  out  the  garrison 
that  encroached  upon  their  liberties.  At  the  same 
time  he  ordered  a  large  ditch  to  be  opened,  and  rais¬ 
ed  strong  intrenchments  before  the  fortress  of  Mu- 
nychia,  to  deprive  it  of  all  communication  with  the 
city;  after  which  he  embarked  for  Megara,  where 
Cassander  had  placed  a  strong  garrison. 

When  he  arrived  at  that  city,  he  was  informed  that 
Cratesipolis,  the  wife  of  Alexander  the  son  of  Poly- 
sperchon,  who  was  greatly  celebrated  for  her  beauty, 
then  resided  at  Patras,  and  was  extremely  desirous 
to  see  him,  and  be  at  his  devotion.  He  therefore  left 
his  army  in  the  territories  of  Megara,  and  having 
selected  a  small  number  of  persons,  most  disposed 
to  attend  him,  he  set  out  for  Patrae;  and,  when  he 
had  arrived  within  a  small  distance  of  that  city,  he 
secretly  withdrew  himself  from  his  attendants,  and 
caused  a  pavilion  to  be  erected  in  a  private  place, 
that  Cratesipolis  might  not  be  seen  when  she  came  to 
him.  A  party  of  the  enemy  happening  to  be  appri¬ 
sed  of  this  imprudent  proceeding,  marched  against 
him  when  he  least  expected  such  a  visit,  and  he  had 
but  ju^t  time  to  disguise  himself  in  a  mean  habit,  and 
elude  the  danger  by  a  precipitate  flight ;  so  that  he 
was  on  the  point  of  being  taken  in  the  most  igno¬ 
minious  manner,  on  account  of  his  incontinence. 
The  enemy  seized  his  tent,  with  the  riches  that  were 
in  it. 

The  city  of  Megara  being  taken,  the  soldiers  de¬ 
manded  leave  to  plunder  the  inhabitants;  but  the 
Athenians  interceded  for  them  so  effectually,  that  the 
city  was  saved.  Demetrius  drove  out  the  garrison 
of  Cassander,  and  reinstated  Megara  in  its  liberties. 
Stilpon,!  a  celebrated  philosopher,  lived  in  that  city, 
and  was  sent  for  by  Demetrius,  who  asked  him  if  he 
had  not  lost  something'?  “  Nothing  at  all,”  replied 
Stilpon,  “  for  I  carry  all  my  effects  about  me;”  mean¬ 
ing  by  that  expression,  his  justice,  probity,  tempe¬ 
rance,  and  wisdom;  with  the  advantage  of  not  rank- 
ng  any  thing  in  the  class  of  blessings  that  could  be 
taken  from  him.  What  could  all  the  kings  of  the 
sarth  do  in  conjunction  against  such  a  man  as  this, 
who  neither  desires  nor  dreads  any  thing,  and  who 


‘  Megara  Demetrius  ceperat,  cui  cognomen  Poliorcetes 
fuit.  Ab  hoc  Stilpon  philosophus  interrogatus,  num  quid 
perdidisset  :  Nihil,  inquit;  omnia  namque  mea  mecura 
Bunt — Habehat  enim  seeum  vera  bona  in  qu®  non  est  ma- 
nua  injectio — H®c  sunt,  justitia,  virtus,  temperantia,  pru- 
Jentia ;  et  hoc  ipsum,  nihil  bonum  putare  quod  eripi  possit. 
Cogita  nunc,  an  huic  quisquam  facere  injuriam  possit,  cui 
helium,  et  hoslis  ille  egregiam  artem  quassandarum  urbium 
professes,  eripere  nihil  potuit  Senec.  de  Cojist.  sap.  c.  v. 
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has  been  taught  by  philosophy  not  to  consider  death 
itself  as  a  calamity! 

Though  the  city  was  saved  from  pillage,  yet  all  the 
slaves  in  general  were  taken  and  carried  off  by  the 
conquerors.  Demetrius,  on  the  day  of  his  quitting 
Megara,  after  having  showed  the  strongest  niarks  of 
regard  to  Stilpon,  told  him  that  he  left  the  city  to  him 
in  an  entire  state  of  freedom.  “  What  you  say,  my 
lord,  is  certainly  true,”  replied  the  philosopher,  “  for 
you  have  not  left  so  much  as  one  slave  in  it.” 

Demetrius,  when  he  returned  to  Athens,  posted  his 
troops  before  the  port  of  Munychia,  and  carried  cn 
the  siege  with  so  much  vigour,  that  he  soon  drove 
out  the  garrison,  and  razed  the  fort.  The  Athenians, 
after  this  event,  entreated  him  with  great  importunity 
to  come  and  refresh  himself  in  the  city;  upon  which 
he  accordingly  entered  it,  and  then  assembled  the 
people,  to  whom  he  restored  their  ancient  form  of 
government,  promising,  at  the  same  time,  that  his  fa¬ 
ther  should  send  them  150,000  measures  of  corn,  and 
all  necessary  materials  for  building  100  galleys  of 
three  benches  of  oars.  In  this  manner  did  the  Athe¬ 
nians  recover  their  democracy,  about  fourteen  years 
after  its  abolition.  v 

They  carried  their  gratitude  to  their  benefactors 
even  to  impiety  and  irreligion,  by  the  excessive  ho¬ 
nours  they  decreed  them.  They  first  conferred  the 
title  of  king  on  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  a  title 
which  neither  these  nor  any  of  the  other  princes  had 
ever  had  the  presumption  to  take  till  then,  though 
they  had  assumed  to  themselves  all  the  power  and 
effects  of  royalty.  The  Athenians  likewise  honoured 
them  with  the  appellation  of  tutelar  deities;  and  in¬ 
stead  of  the  magistracy  of  the  Archon,  which  gave 
the  year  its  denomination,  they  elected  annually  a 
priest  of  these  tutelar  deities,  in  whose  name  all  the 
public  acts  and  decrees  were  passed.  They  also 
ordered  their  pictures  to  be  painted,  with  those  of 
the  other  gods,  on  the  veil  which  was  carried  in  pro¬ 
cession  at  their  solemn  festivals  in  honour  of  Miner¬ 
va,  called  Panathensea;  and,  by  an  excess  of  adula¬ 
tion  scarce  credible,  they  consecrated  the  spot  of 
ground  on  which  Demetrius  descended  from  his  cha¬ 
riot,  and  erected  an  altar  upon  it,  which  they  called 
the  altar  of  Demetrius  descending  from  his  chariot ; 
and  they  added  to  the  ten  ancient  tribes  two  more, 
which  they  styled  the  tribe  of  Demetrius  and  the 
tribe  of  Antigonus.  They  likewise  changed  the 
names  of  two  months  in  their  favour,  and  published 
an  order,  that  those  who  should  be  sent  to  Antigonus 
or  Demetrius,  by  any  decree  of  the  people,  instead 
of  being  distinguished  by  the  common  title  of  am¬ 
bassadors,  should  be  called  Theori,  which  was  an 
appellation  reserved  for  those  who  were  chosen  to  go 
and  offer  sacrifices  to  the  gods  at  Delphi,  or  Olym- 

ia,  in  the  name  of  the  cities.  But  even  all  these 

onours  were  not  so  strange  and  extravagant  as  the 
decree  obtained  by  Democlides,  who  proposed,  “  that 
in  order  to  the  more  effectual  consecration  of  the 
bucklers  that  were  to  be  dedicated  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  proper  persons  should  be  despatch¬ 
ed  to  Demetrius,  the  tutelar  deity;  and  that  after 
they  had  offered  sacrifices  to  him,  they  should  inquire 
of  this  tutelar  deity  in  what  manner  they  ought  to 
conduct  themselves,  so  as  to  celebrate,  with  the 
greatest  promptitude,  and  the  utmost  devotion  and 
magnificence,  the  dedication  of  those  offerings,  and 
that  the  people  should  comply  with  all  the  directions 
of  the  oracle  on  that  occasion.” 

The  extreme  ingratitude  the  Athenians  discove'rec! 
towards  Demetrius  Phalereus,  was  no  less  criminal 
and  extravagant  than  the  immoderate  acknowledg¬ 
ment  they  had  just  shown  to  their  new  master.  They 
had  always  considered  the  former  as  too  much  devo¬ 
ted  to  oligarchy,  and  were  offended  at  his  suffering 
the  Macedonian  garrison  to  continue  in  their  citadel 
for  the  space  of  ten  years,  without  making  the  least 
application  to  Cassander  for  its  removal;  in  this, 
however,  he  had  only  followed  the  example  of  Pho- 
cion,  and  undoubtedly  considered  those  troops  as ;  a 
necessary  restraint  on  the  turbulent  disposition  of  the 
Athenians.  They  might  possibly  imagine  likewise,* 
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that  by  declaring  against  him,  they  should  ingratiate 
themselves  more  effectually  with  the  conqueror.  But 
whatever  their  motives  might  be,  they  first  condemn¬ 
ed  him  to  suffer  death  for  contumacy;  and  as  they 
were  incapable  of  executing  their  resentment  upon 
his  pei-son,  because  he  had  retired  from  their  city, 
they  threw  down  the  numerous  statues  they  had  rais¬ 
ed  in  honour  of  Demetrius  Phalereus;  who,  when  he 
had  received  intelligence  of  their  proceedings,  “  At 
least,”  said  he,  “it  will  not  be  in  their  power  to  de¬ 
stroy  that  virtue  in  me  by  which  those  statues  were 
deserved.” 

What  estimation  is  to  be  made  of  those  honours 
which,  at  one  time,  ai-e  bestowed  with  so  much  pro¬ 
fusion,  and  as  suddenly  revoked  at  another;  honours 
that  had  been  denied  to  virtue,  and  prostituted  to  vi¬ 
cious  princes,  with  a  constant  disposition  to  divest 
them  of  those  favours  upon  the  first  impressions  of 
discontent,  and  degrade  them  from  their  divinity 
with  as  much  precipitation  as  they  conferred  it  upon 
them!  What  weakness  and  stupidity  do  those  dis¬ 
cover,  who  are  either  touched  with  strong  impres¬ 
sions  of  joy  when  they  receive  such  honours,  or  ap¬ 
pear  dejected  when  they  happen  to  lose  them! 

The  Athenians  still  proceeded  to  greater  extrem¬ 
ities.  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  accused  of  having 
acted  contrary  to  their  laws  in  many  instances  during 
his  administration,  and  they  omitted  no  endeavours 
to  render  him  odious.  It  was  necessary  for  them  to 
have  recourse  to  this  injustice  and  calumny,  infamous 
as  such  proceedings  were  in  their  own  nature,  to 
escape,  if  possible,  the  just  repi-oach  of  having  con¬ 
demned  that  merit  and  vii-tue  which  had  been  uni¬ 
versally  known  and  experienced.  The  statues,  while 
they  subsisted,  were  so  many  public  testimonials, 
continually  declaring  in  favour  of  the  innocence  of 
Demetrius,  and  against  the  injustice  of  the  Athenians. 
Their  own  evidence  then  turned  against  them,  and 
that  they  could  not  invalidate.  The  reputation  of 
Demetrius  was  not  obliterated  by  the  destruction  of 
his  statues;  and  therefore  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  he  should  appear  criminal,  that  the  Athenians 
might  be  able  to  represent  themselves  as  innocent 
and  just;  and  they  imagined  that  a  solemn  and 
authentic  condemnation  would  supply  the  defect  of 
proofs,  and  the  regularity  of  forms.  They  did  not 
even  spare  his  friends;  and  all  those  who  had  main¬ 
tained  a  strict  intimacy  with  him  were  exposed  to 
danger.  Menander,  that  celebrated  poet,  from  whom 
Terence  has  ti-anscribed  the  gi-eatest  part  of  his 
comedies,  was  on  the  point  of  being  prosecuted,  for 
no  other  reason  than  his  having  contracted  a  friend¬ 
ship  with  Demetrius. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Demeti-ius,  after  he 
had  passed  some  time  at  Thebes,  retired  for  refuge  to 
Cassander,  who  was  sensible  of  his  merit,  and  testi¬ 
fied  a  particular  esteem  for  him,  and  that  he  contin¬ 
ued  under  his  protection  as  long  a3  that  prince  lived. 
But,  after  the  death  of  Cassander,  as  he  had  reason 
to  be  apprehensive  of  the  worst  that  could  befall  him 
from  the  brutality  of  his  son  Antipater,  who  had 
caused  his  own  mother  to  be  desti-oyed,  he  retired 
into  Egypt,  to  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  had  rendered 
himself  illustrious  by  his  liberalities  to  men  of  letters, 
and  whose  court  was  then  the  asylum  of  all  persons 
in  distress. 

His  reception  at  that  court  was  as  favourable  as 
possible ;  and  the  king,  according  to  xElian,  gave  him 
the  office  of  superintending  the  observation  of  the 
laws  of  the  stated  He  held  the  first  rank  among  the 
friends  of  that  prince;  lived  in  affluence,  and  was  in 
a  condition  to  transmit  presents  to  his  friends  at 
Athens.  These  were  undoubtedly  some  of  those  real 
friends,  of  whom  Demetrius  himself  declared,  that 
they  never  came  to  him  in  his  prosperity  till  he  first 
had  sent  for  them,  but  that  they  always  visited  him 
in  his  adversity  without  waiting  for  any  invitation. 

During  his  exile  he  composed  several  treatises  on 
government,  the  duties  of  civil  life,  and  other  subjects 
of  the  like  nature.  This  employment  was  a  kind  of 
sustenance  to  his  mind,2  and  chei'ished  in  it  those 
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sentiments  of  humanity  with  which  it  was  so  largely 
replenished.  How  gi-ateful  a  consolation  and  re¬ 
source  is  this,  either  in  solitude  or  a  state  of  exile,  to 
a  man  solicitous  of  improving  his  hours  of  leisure  to 
the  advantage  of  himself  and  the  public! 

The  reader,  when  he  considers  the  surpx-ising  num¬ 
ber  of  statues  erected  in  honour  of  one  man,  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  noticed  the  striking  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  glorious  ages  of  Athens  and  that  we  are 
now  describing.  A  very  judicious  author  has  a  fine 
remark  upon  this  occasion.3  All  the  recompense, 
says  he,  which  the  Athenians  formerly  granted  Mil- 
tiades  for  preserving  the  state,  was  tne  privilege  of 
being  represented  in  a  picture  as  the  principal  figure, 
and  at  the  head  of  nine  other  generals,  animating 
the  troops  for  the  battle ;  but  the  same  people,  being 
afterwards  softened  and  corrupted  by  the  tlattery  of 
their  orators,  decreed  above  300  statues  to  Deme¬ 
trius  Phalereus.  Honours  thus  prodigally  lavished, 
ai-e  no  proofs  of  real  merit,  but  the  effects  of  sex-vile 
a4ulation;  and  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  culpable  to 
a  considerable  degree  in  not  opposing  them  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  if  he  really  was  in  a  condition 
to  prevent  their  taking  place.  The  conduct  of  Cato 
was  much  more  prudent,4  in  declining  several  marks 
of  distinction  which  the  people  wei-e  desix-ous  of 
granting  him;  and  when  he  was  asked  one  day,  why 
no  statues  had  been  erected  to  him,  when  Rome  was 
crowded  with  so  many  others,  “  I  had  much  rather,” 
said  he,  “  people  should  inquire  why  I  have  none, 
than  why  I  have  any.” 

True  honour  and  distinction,  says  Plutarch,  in 
the  place  I  last  cited,  consist  in  the  sincere  esteem 
and  affection  of  the  people,  founded  on  real  mei'it 
and  effectual  services.  These  are  sentiments  which 
are  so  far  from  being  extinguished  by  death,  that 
they  gain  strength  and  are  perpetuated  from  age  to 
age:  whereas  a  profusion  of  nonoux-s  lavished  through 
flattery  or  fear,  upon  bad  princes  and  tyrants,  are 
never  known  to  survive  them,  and  frequently  die 
away  before  them.  The  same  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
whom  we  have  lately  seen  consulted  and  adored  as 
an  oracle  and  a  god,  will  soon  have  the  mortification 
to  behold  the  Athenians  shutting  their  gates  against 
him,  for  no  other  reason  than  the  change  of  his 
fortune. 

Demetrius,5  while  he  continued  at  Athens  espoused 
Eurydice,  the  widow  of  Ophelias.  He  had  already 
several  wives,  and  among  the  rest  Phila,  the  daughter 
of  Antipater,  whom  his  father  compelled  him  to 
marry  against  his  inclinations,  citing  to  him  a  verse 
out  of  Euripides,  which  he  changed  into  a  pai-ody 
by  the  alteration  of  one  word:  “Wherever  fortune 
is,  a  person  ought  to  marry,  even  against  his  inclina¬ 
tion.’’6  Ancient  as  this  maxim  is,  it  has  never  grown 
obselete  hitherto,  but  retains  its  full  foi-ce,  how  con¬ 
trary  soever  it  be  to  the  sentiments  of  nature.  Deme¬ 
trius  was  severely  censui-ed  at  Athens  for  infamous 
excesses. 

In  a  shoi-t  time  after  this  marriage,?  his  father  or¬ 
dered  him  to  quit  Greece,  and  sent  him,  with  a  strong 
fleet  and  a  numerous  army,  to  conquer  the  isle  of 
Cyprus  from  Ptolemy.  Before  he  undei-took  this 
expedition,  he  sent  ambassadoi-s  to  the  Rhodians,  to 
invite  them  to  an  alliance  with  him  against  Ptolemy 
but  this  attempt  proved  ineffectual,  and  they  con 
stantly  insisted  on  the  liberty  of  persevering  in  thf 
neutx-ality  they  had  embraced.  Demetrius  being  sen 
sible  that  the  intelligence  Ptolemy  maintained  ii 
Rhodes  had  defeated  his  design,  advanced  to  Cypx-us 
where  he  made  a  descent,  and  marched  to  Salami* * * 
the  capital  of  that  island.  Menelaus,  the  brother  of 
Ptolemy,  who  had  shut  himself  up  thei-e  with  most 
of  his  troops,  marched  out  to  give  him  battle,  but 
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was  defeated,  and  compelled  to  re-enter  the  place 
after  he  had  lost  1000  of  his  men,  who  were  slain 
upon  the  spot,  and  3000  more  who  were  taken  pris¬ 
oners. 

Menelaus  not  doubting  but  the  prince,  elated  with 
this  success,  would  undertake  the  siege  of  Salamis, 
madt  al  the  necessary  preparations,  on  his  part,  for 
a  vigorous  defence;  and  while  he  was  employing  all 
his  attention  for  that  purpose,  he  sent  couriers  post 
to  Ptolemy,  to  carry  him  the  news  of  his  defeat,  and 
the  siege  with  which  he  was  threatened;  they  were 
also  to  solicit  him  to  hasten  the  succours  he  de¬ 
manded,  and,  if  possible,  to  lead  them  in  person. 

Demetrius,  after  he  had  obtained  an  exact  account 
of  the  situation  of  the  place,  as  also  of  its  strength 
and  that  of  the  garrison,  was  sensible  that  he  had  not 
a  sufficient  number  of  battering-rams  and  other  mili¬ 
tary  machines  to  reduce  it;  and  therefore  sent  to 
Syria  for  a  great  number  of  expert  workmen,  with 
an  infinite  quantity  of  iron  and  wood,  in  order  to 
make  all  the  necessary  preparations  for  assaulting  a 
city  of  that  importance;  and  he  then  first  built  the 
famous  engine  called  Helepolis,  of  which  I  shall 
soon  give  an  exact  description. 

When  all  the  necessary  dispositions  were  made, 
Demetrius  carried  on  his  approaches  to  the  city,  and 
began  to  batter  the  walls  with  his  engines;  and  as 
they  were  judiciously  worked,  they  had  all  the  effect 
that  could  be  expected.  The  besiegers,  after  various 
attacks,  opened  several  large  breaches  in  the  walls, 
by  which  means  the  besieged  were  rendered  inca¬ 
pable  of  sustaining  the  assault  much  longer,  unless 
they  could  resolve  upon  some  bold  attempt  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  assault  which  Demetrius  intended  to  make 
the  next  day.  During  the  night,  which  had  suspen¬ 
ded  the  hostilities  on  both  sides,  the  inhabitants  of 
Salamis  piled  a  vast  quantity  of  dry  wood  on  their 
wails,  with  an  intermixture  of  other  combustible  ma¬ 
terials,  and  about  midnight  threw  them  all  down  at 
the  foot  of  the  Helepolis,  battering-rams,  and  other 
engines,  and  then  kindled  them  with  long  flaming 
poles.  The  fire  immediately  seized  them  with  so 
much  violence,  that  they  were  all  in  flames  in  a  very 
short  time.  The  enemips  ran  from  all  quarters  to 
extinguish  the  fire;  but  this  cost  them  a  considerable 
time  to  effect,  and  most  of  the  machines  were  greatly 
damaged.  Demetrius,  however,  was  not  discouraged 
at  this  disaster. 

Ptolemy,  upon  the  intelligence  he  received  of  his 
brother’s  ill  success  in  the  action  against  Demetrius, 
had  caused  a  powerful  fleet  to  be  fitted  out  with  all 
expedition,  and  advanced  with  the  utmost  expedi¬ 
tion  to  his  assistance.  The  battle,  for  which  both 
parties  prepared,  after  some  ineffectual  overtures  of 
accommodation,  created  great  expectations  of  the 
event,  not  only  in  the  generals  who  were  then  upon 
the  spot,  but  in  all  the  absent  princes  and  comman¬ 
ders.  The  result  appeared  to  be  uncertain;  but  it 
was  very  apparent  that  it  would  eventually  give  one 
of  the  contending  parties  an  entire  superiority  over 
the  rest.  Ptolemy,  who  arrived  with  a  fleet  of  150 
sail,  had  ordered  Menelaus,  who  was  then  at  Salamis, 
to  come  up  with  the  sixty  vessels  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  in  order  to  charge  the  rear-guard  of  Deme¬ 
trius,  and  throw  them  into  disorder,  amidst  the  heat 
of  the  battle.  But  Demetrius  had  had  the  precau¬ 
tion  to  leave  ten  of  his  ships  to  oppose  those  sixty  of 
Menelaus;  for  this  small  number  was  sufficient  to 
guard  the  entrance  into  the  port,  which  was  very 
narrow,  and  prevent  Menelaus  from  coming  out. 
When  this  preliminary  to  the  engagement  was  set¬ 
tled,  Demetrius  drew  out  his  land  forces,  and  exten¬ 
ded  them  along  the  points  of  land  which  projected 
into  the  sea,  that  he  might  be  in  a  condition,  in  case 
any  misfortune  happened,  to  assist  those  who  would 
be  obliged  to  save  themselves  by  swimming;  after 
which  he  sailed  into  the  open  sea  with  180  galleys, 
and  charged  the  fleet  of  Ptolemy  with  so  much  im¬ 
petuosity,  that  he  broke  the  line  of  battle.  Ptolemy, 
finding  his  defeat  inevitable,  had  immediately  re¬ 
course  to  flight  with  eight  galleys,  which  were  all 
that  escaped;  for  of  the  other  vessels  w'hich  com¬ 
posed  his  fleet,  some  were  either  shattered  or  sunk 
IT  the  battle,  and  the  others,  to  the  number  of  seventy. 


were  taken,  with  their  whole  complements.  All  the 
rest  of  Ptolemy’s  train  and  baggage,  his  domestics, 
friends,  and  wives,  provision,  arms,  money,  and  ma¬ 
chines  of  war,  on  board  the  store-shins  which  lay  at 
anchor,  were  seized  by  Demetrius,  who  caused  them 
to  be  carried  to  his  camp. 

Menelaus  no  longer  made  any  opposition  after  this 
battle  at  sea,  but  surrendered  himself  to  Demetrius, 
with  the  city,  and  all  his  ships  and  land  forces,  which 
consisted  of  1200  horse  and  12,000  foot. 

Demetrius  enhanced  the  glory  of  this  victory  by  his 
humanity  and  generous  conduct  after  it.  He  caused 
the  slain  to  be  interred  in  a  magnificent  manner,  and 
generously  restored  liberty  to  Menelaus  and  Lentis- 
cus,  one  the  brother  and  the  other  the  son  of  Pto¬ 
lemy,  who  were  found  among  the  prisoners:  he  also 
sent  them  back  to  him,  with  their  friends  and  domes¬ 
tics,  and  all  their  baggage,  without  any  ransom ;  that 
he  might  once  more  return  the  civilities  he  had  for¬ 
merly  experienced  from  Ptolemy,  on  a  like  occasion, 
after  the  battle  of  Gaza.  With  so  much  more  gen¬ 
erosity,  disinterestedness,  and  politeness,  did  enemies 
make  war  against  each  other  in  those  days,  than  we 
now  find  between  friends  in  the  ordinary  intercourse 
of  life. l  He  likewise  selected  out  of  the  spoils  1200 
complete  suits  of  armour,  and  gave  them  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians  ;  the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  whose  number  amount¬ 
ed  to  17,000  men,  without  including  the  sailors  ta¬ 
ken  with  the  fleet,  were  incorporated  by  him  into  his 
troops;  by  which  means  he  greatly  reinforced  his 
army. 

Antigonus,  who  continued  in  Syria,  waited  with 
the  utmost  anxiety  and  impatience  for  an  account  of 
a  battle,  by  the  event  of  which  the  fate  of  himself 
and  his  son  was  to  be  decided.  When  the  courier 
brought  him  intelligence,  that  Demetrius  had  obtain¬ 
ed  a  complete  victory,  his  joy  rose  in  proportion; 
and  all  the  people,  at  the  same  instant,  proclaimed 
Antigonus  and  Demetrius  kings.  Antigonus  imme¬ 
diately  transmitted  to  his  son  the  diadem,  which  had 
glittered  on  his  own  brows,  and  gave  him  the  title 
of  king  in  the  letter  he  wrote  to  him.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians,  when  they  were  informed  of  this  proceeding, 
proclaimed  Ptolemy  king  also,  that  they  might  not 
seem  to  be  dejected  at  their  defeat,  or  be  thought  to 
entertain  the  less  esteem  and  affection  for  their  prince. 
Lysimachus  and  Seleucus  soon  followed  their  ex¬ 
ample,  the  one  in  Thrace,  and  the  other  in  Babylon 
and  the  provinces  of  the  East;  and  assumed  the  title  of 
king,  in  their  several  dominions,  after  they  had  for  so 
many  years  usurped  all  the  authority,  without  pre¬ 
suming  to  take  the  title  upon  them,  till  now,  which 
was  about  eighteen  years  after  the  death  of  Alex¬ 
ander.  Cassander  alone,  though  he  was  treated  as  a 
king  by  the  others  when  they  either  spoke  or  wrote 
to  him,  continued  to  write  his  letters  in  his  usual 
manner,  and  without  affixing* *  any  addition  to  his  name. 

Plutarch  observes,  that  this  new  title  not  only  oc¬ 
casioned  these  princes  to  augment  their  train  and 
pompous  appearance,  but  also  caused  them  to  assume 
airs  of  pride  and  arrogance,  and  inspired  them  with 
such  haughty  impressions  as  they  had  never  man¬ 
ifested  till  then;  as  if  this  appellation  had  suddenly 
exalted  them  into  a  species  of  beings  different  from 
the  rest  of  mankind. 

Seleucus  had  greatly  increased 
his  power  in  the  oriental  provin-  A.  M.  3699. 
ces,2  during  the  transactions  we  Ant.  J.  C.  305. 
have  been  describing;  for  after  he 
had  killed  Nicanor,  whom  Antigonus  had  sent  against 
him,  in  a  battle,  he  not  only  established  himself  in 
the  possession  of  Media,  Assyria,  and  Babylon,  but 
reduced  Persia,  Bactriana,  Hyrcania,  and  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces  on  this  side  the  Indus,  which  had  formerly 
been  conquered  by  Alexander. 

Antigonus,3  on  his  side,  to  improve  the  victory  his 
son  had  obtained  in  Cyprus,  assembled  an  army  ot 
100,000  men  in  Syria,  with  an  intention  to  invade 
Egypt.  He  flattered  himself  that  conquest  would 
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readily  attend  his  arms,  and  that  he  should  divest 
Ptolemy  of  that  kingdom,  with  as  much  ease  as  he 
had  taken  Cyprus  from  him.  Whilst  he  was  conduct¬ 
ing  this  great  army  by  land,  Demetrius  followed  him 
with  his  fleet,  which  coasted  along  the  shore  to  Gaza, 
where  the  father  and  son  concerted  the  measures 
each  of  them  were  to  pursue.  The  pilots  advised 
them  to  wait  till  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades,  and  de- 
fe.  their  departure  only  lor  e.ght  days,  because  the 
sea  was  then  very  tempestuous;  but  the  impatience 
of  Antigonus  to  surprise  Ptolemy,  before  his  prepa¬ 
rations  were  completed,  caused  him  to  disregard  that 
salutary  advice.  Demetrius  was  ordered  to  make  a 
descent  in  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  whilst  An¬ 
tigonus  was  to  endeavour  to  open  a  passage  by  land, 
into  the  heart  of  the  country;  but  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  succeeded  in  his  expedition.  The  fleet 
of  Demetrius  sustained  great  damage  by  violent 
storms;  and  Ptolemy  had  taken  such  effectual  pre¬ 
cautions  to  secure  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  as  render¬ 
ed  it  impracticable  to  Demetrius  to  land  his  troops. 
Antigonus,  on  the  other  hand,  after  enduring  many 
hardships  in  crossing  the  deserts  that  lie  between 
Palestine  and  Egypt,  had  much  greater  difficulties 
still  to  surmount,  and  found  it  impossible  to  pass  the 
first  arm  of  the  Nile  in  his  march;  such  judicious 
orders  had  been  given  by  Ptolemy,  and  so  advanta¬ 
geously  were  his  troops  posted  at  ali  the  passes  and 
avenues;  but  what  was  still  more  distressing  to  Anti¬ 
genus  than  all  the  rest,  his  soldiers  daily  deserted 
from  him  in  great  numbers. 

Ptolemy  had  sent  out  boats  on  several  parts  of  the 
river  where  the  enemies  resorted  for  water,  and  caus¬ 
ed  ,t  to  be  proclaimed  on  his  part,  from  those  vessels, 
that  every  deserter  from  their  troops  should  receive 
from  him  two  minse,  and  every  officer  a  talent.  So 
considerable  a  recompense  soon  allured  great  num¬ 
bers  to  receive  it,  especially  the  mercenaries  in  the 
pay  of  Antigonus;  nor  were  they  prevailed  upon  by 
money  alone,  as  their  inclinations  to  serve  Ptolemy 
were  much  stronger  than  their  motives  to  continue 
under  Antigonus,  whom  they  considered  as  an  old 
man,  difficult  to  be  pleased,  imperious,  morose,  and 
severe;  whereas  Ptolemy  rendered  himself  amiable, 
by  his  gentle  disposition  and  engaging  behaviour  to 
all  who  approached  him. 

Antigonus,  after  he  had  hovered  to  no  effect  on  the 
frontiers  of  Egypt,  and  even  till  his  provisions  began 
to  fail  him,  becoming  sensible  of  his  inability  to  en¬ 
ter  Egypt,  and  finding  that  his  army  decreased  every 
day  by  sickness  and  desertion,  and  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  subsist  his  remaining  troops  any 
longer  in  that  country,  was  obliged  to  return  into 
Syria,  in  a  very  shameful  manner,  after  having  lost 
in  this  unfortunate  expedition  a  great  number  of  his 
land  forces,  and  many  of  his  ships. 

Ptolemy,  having  offered  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  in 
gratitude  for  the  protection  they  had  granted  him, 
sent  to  acquaint  Lysimachus,  Cassander,  and  Seleu- 
cus,  with  the  happy  event  of  that  campaign,  and  to 
renew  the  alliance  between  them,  against  the  com¬ 
mon  enemy.  This  was  the  last  attack  he  had  to  sus¬ 
tain  for  the  crown  of  Egypt,  and  it  greatly  contribu¬ 
ted  to  fix  it  upon  his  head,  in  consequence  of  the 
prudent  measures  he  pursued.  Ptolemy,  the  astrono¬ 
mer,  therefore,  fixes  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
at  this  period,  and  afterwards  points  out  the  several 
years  of  its  duration,  in  his  chronological  canon.  He 
Deging  the  epocha  on  the  seventh  of  November,  nine¬ 
teen  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

SECTION  VIII. — DEMETRIUS  FORMS  THE  SIEGE  OF 
RHODES,  WHICH  HE  RAISES  A  YEAR  AFTER,  BY  CON¬ 
CLUDING  A  TREATY  MUCH  TO  THE  HONOUR  OF  THE 
CITY.  HELEPOLIS,  A  FAMOUS  MACHINE.  THE  CO¬ 
LOSSUS  OF  RHODES.  PROTOGENES,  A  CELEBRATED 
PAINTER,  SPARED  DURING  THE  SIEGE. 

Antigonus  was  not  less  than 
A.  M.  3700.  fourscore  years  of  age  at  that 
Ant.  J.  C.  304.  time,1  and  as  he  had  then  contrac¬ 
ted  a  gross  habit  of  body,  and  con- 
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sequently  was  but  little  qualified  for  the  activity  of  a 
military  life,  he  made  use  of  his  son’s  services,  who 
from  the  experience  he  had  already  acquired,  and 
the  success  which  attended  him,  transacted  the  most 
important  affairs  with  great  ability.  The  father,  for 
this  reason,  was  not  offended  at  his  expensive  luxury 
and  intemperance;  for  Demetrius,  during  peace, 
abandoned  himself  to  the  greatest  excesses  of  all 
kinds,  without  the  least  regard  to  decorum.  In 
times  of  war,  indeed,  he  acted  a  very  different  part; 
he  was  then  a  guite  different  man,  vigilant,  active, 
laborious,  and  invincible  by  fatigues.  Whether  he 
indulged  in  pleasure,  or  applied  to  serious  affairs,  he 
entirely  devoted  himself  to  the  one  or  the  other;  and 
for  the  time  he  engaged  in  either  was  incapable  of 
moderation.  He  had  an  inventive  genius;  and  an 
inquisitive  turn  of  mind,  actuated  by  a  love  for  the 
sciences.  He  never  employed  his  natural  industry, 
in  frivolous  and  insignificant  amusements,  like  many 
other  kings,  some  of  whom,  as  Plutarch  observes, 
valued  themselves  for  their  expertness  in  playing  on 
instruments,  others  in  painting,  and  some  in  their 
dexterity  in  the  turner’s  art,  with  a  hundred  other 
qualities  of  private  men,  but  not  one  of  a  prince. 
His  application  to  the  mechanic  arts  had  something 
great  and  truely  royal  in  it;  his  galleys,  with  fifteen 
benches  of  oars,  were  the  admiration  of  his  enemies, 
who  beheld  them  sailing  along  their  coasts;  and  his 
engines  called  helepolis,  were  a  surprising  spectacle 
to  those  whom  he  besieged.  They  were  exceedingly 
useful  to  him  in  the  war  with  Rhodes,  with  the  con¬ 
duct  of  which  his  father  had  charged  him  at  the  time 
We  are  now  speaking  of. 

Among  the  islands  called  Sporades,  Rhodes  held 
the  first  rank,  as  well  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  as 
the  safety  of  its  ports  and  roads,  which,  on  that 
account,  were  resorted  to  by  great  numbers  of  tra¬ 
ding  ships  from  all  parts.  It  then  formed  a  small,  but 
very  powerful  state,  whose  friendship  was  courted 
by  all  princes,  and  which  was  studious,  on  its  own 
part,  to  keep  upon  good  terms  with  them  all,  by 
observing  an  exact  neutrality,  and  carefully  declining 
any  declaration  in  favour  of  one  against  another,  in 
the  wars  that  arose  in  those  times.  As  the  inhab¬ 
itants  were  limited  to  a  little  island,  all  their  power 
flowed  from  their  riches,  and  their  riches  from  theii 
commerce,  which  it  was  their  main  interest  to  pre¬ 
serve  as  free  as  possible  with  the  Mediterranean  states, 
which  all  contributed  to  its  prosperity.  The  Rho¬ 
dians,  by  persisting  in  so  prudent  a  conduct,  had  ren¬ 
dered  their  city  very  flourishing;  and  as  they  enjoy¬ 
ed  continual  peace,  they  became  extremely  opulent. 
Notwithstanding  the  seeming  neutrality  they  main¬ 
tained,  their  inclination,  as  well  as  interest,  pecu¬ 
liarly  attached  them  to  Ptolemy,  because  the  prin¬ 
cipal  and  most  advantageous  branches  of  their  com¬ 
merce  flowed  from  Egypt,  When  Antigonus,  there¬ 
fore,  demanded  succours  of  them  in  his  war  with 
Cyprus,  they  entreated  him  not  to  compel  them  to 
declare  against  Ptolemy,  their  ancient  friend  and 
ally;  but  this  answer,  prudent  and  well  concerted  as 
it  really  was,  drew  upon  them  the  displeasure  of 
Antigonus,  which  he  expressed  in  the  severest  men¬ 
aces;  and,  when  he  returned  from  his  expedition  to 
Egypt,  he  sent  his  son  Demetrius,  with  a  fleet  and 
army,  to  chastise  their  insolent  temerity,  as  he  term¬ 
ed  it,  and  ikewise  to  reduce  them  to  his  obedience. 

The  Rht  lians,  who  foresaw  the  impending  storm, 
had  sent  ti  all  the  princes  their  allies,  and  to  Pto¬ 
lemy,  in  pa  .icular,  to  implore  their  assistance;  and 
caused  it  to  be  represented  to  the  latter,  that  their 
attachment  i  his  interest  had  drawn  upon  them  the 
danger  to  wh  ch  they  were  then  exposed. 

The  preparations  on  each  side  were  immense.  De¬ 
metrius  arrived  before  Rhodes  with  a  very  numerous 
fleet,  for  he  had  200  ships  of  war  of  different  dimen¬ 
sions;  and  more  than  170  transports,  which  carried 
about  40,000  men,  without  including  the  cavalry,  and 
the  succours  he  received  from  pirates.  He  had  like¬ 
wise  near  1000  small  vessels  laden  with  provisions, 
and  all  other  necessary  accommodations  for  an  army. 
The  expectation  of  the  vast  booty  to  be  acquired  by 
the  capture  of  so  rich  a  city  as  Rhodes,  had  allured 
great  numbers  of  soldiers  to  join  Demetrius  in  this 
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expedition.  This  prince,  who  had  the  most  fertile 
and  it.ventive  genius  that  ever  was,  for  attacking 
places,  and  forming  machines  of  war,  had  brought 
with  him  an  infinite  number  of  the  latter.  He  was 
sensible  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  brave  people,  and 
very  able  commanders,  who  had  acquired  great  ex- 

erience  in  maritime  affairs;  and  that  the  besieged 

ad  above  800  military  machines  almost  as  formidable 
as  his  own. 

Demetrius,  upon  his  arrival  at  the  island,  landed  in 
order  to  take  a  view  of  the  most  commodious  situa¬ 
tion  for  assaulting  the  place.  He  likewise  sent  out 
parties  to  lay  the  country  waste  on  all  sides,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  caused  another  body  of  his  troops  to 
cut  down  the  trees,  and  demolish  the  houses  in  the 
parts  adjacent  to  Rhodes,  and  then  employed  them 
its  materials  to  fortify  his  camp  with  a  triple  palisade. 

The  Rhodians,  on  their  part,  prepared  fora  vigor¬ 
ous  defence.  All  persons  of  merit,  and  reputation 
for  military  affairs  in  the  countries  in  alliance  with 
the  Rhodians,  threw  themselves  i  nto  the  city,  as  much 
for  the  honour  of  serving  a  republic,  equally  celebra¬ 
ted  for  its  gratitude  and  the  courage  of  its  citizens, 
as  to  manifest  their  own  valour  ana  abilities  in  the 
defence  of  that  place,  against  one  of  the  greatest 
captains,  and  the  most  expert  in  the  conduct  of  sieges, 
that  antiquity  ever  produced. 

They  began  with  dismissing  from  the  city  all  such 
persons  as  were  useless ;  and  the  number  of  those  who 
remained,  and  were  capable  of  bearing  arms,  amount¬ 
ed  to  6000  citizens,  and  1000  strangers.  Liberty,  and 
the  right  of  denizens,  were  promised  to  such  slaves 
as  should  distinguish  themselv.es  by  their  bravery, 
end  the  public  engaged  to  pa)-  the  masters  the  full 
price  for  each  of  them.  It  was  likewise  publicly 
declared,  that  the  citizens  would  bestow  an  honour¬ 
able  interment  on  those  who  should  lose  their  lives 
in  any  engagement,  and  would  also  provide  for  the 
subsistence  of  their  parents,  wives,  and  children,  and 
portion  the  daughters  in  marriage;  and  that  when 
the  sons  should  be  of  an  age  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
they  should  be  presented  with  a  complete  suit  of 
armour,  on  the  public  theatre,  at  the  great  solemnity 
of  the  Bacchanalia. 

This  decree  kindled  an  incredible  ardour  in  all 
ranks  of  men.  The  rich  came  in  crowds  with  money 
to  defray  the  expense  of  the  siege,  and  the  soldiers’ 
pay.  The  workmen  redoubled  their  industry  in  ma¬ 
king  arms  that  were  excellent,  as  well  for  the  promp¬ 
titude  of  execution,  as  the  beauty  of  the  work.  Some 
were  employed  in  making  catapultas  and  balistas; 
others  formed  different  machines  equally  necessary; 
a  third  class  impaired  the  breaches  of  the  walls ;  while 
several  others  supplied  them  with  stone.  In  a  word, 
every  thing  was  in  motion  throughout  the  city,  each 
striving  with  emulation  to  distinguish  himself  on  that 
occasion ;  so  that  a  zeal  so  ardent  and  universal  was 
never  known  before. 

The  besieged  first  sent  out  three  good  sailers  against 
a  small  fleet  of  sutlers  and  merchants,  who  were 
bringing  a  supply  of  provisions  to  the  enemy:  they 
sunk  a  great  number  of  their  vessels,  burnt  several, 
and  carried  into  the  city  such  of  the  prisoners  as 
were  in  a  condition  to  pay  their  ransom.  The  Rho¬ 
dians  gained  a  considerable  sum  of  money  by  this 
expedition;  for  it  was  mutually  agreed,  that  100 
drachmas  (about  five  and  twenty  pounds)  should  be 
paid  for  every  person  that  was  a  freeman,  and  half 
that  sum  for  a  slave. 

The  siege  of  Rhodes  has  been  represented  as  the 
masterpiece  of  Demetrius,  and  the  greatest  instance 
of  the  fertility  of  his  genius  in  resources  and  inven¬ 
tions.  He  began  the  attack  from  the  sea,  in  order  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  port,  and  the  towers  which 
defended  the  entrance. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  design,  he  caused  two 
tortoises  1  to  be  erected  on  two  flat-bottomed  vessels 
joined  together,  to  facilitate  his  approach  to  the 
places  he  intended  to  batter.  One  of  these  was 
stronger  and  more  solid  than  the  other,  in  order  to 
cover  the  men  from  those  enormous  masses  which 
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the  besieged  discharged  from  the  towers  and  walls, 
by  means  of  the  catapultas  planted  upon  them;  the 
other  was  of  a  lighter  structure,  and  designed  to 
shelter  the  soldiers  from  flights  of  darts  and  arrows. 
Two  towers  of  four  stories  were  erected  at  the  same 
time,  which  exceeded  in  height  the  towers  that  de¬ 
fended  the  entrance  into  the  port,  and  these  were 
intended  to  be  used  in  battering  the  latter  with  vol¬ 
leys  of  stones  and  darts.  Each  of  these  towers  was 
placed  upon  two  ships  strongly  bound  together. 

Demetrius,  besides,  causect  a  kind  of  floating  barri- 
cado  to  be  erected  in  front  of  these  tortoises  and 
towers  on  a  long  beam  of  timber,  four  feet  thick, 
through  which  stakes,  armed  at  the  end  with  large 
spikes  of  iron,  were  driven.  These  stakes  were  dis¬ 
posed  horizontally,  with  their  spikes  projecting  for¬ 
ward,  in  order  to  prevent  the  vessels  of  the  port 
from  shattering  the  work  with  their  beaks. 

He  likewise  selected  out  of  his  fleet  the  largest 
vessels,  on  the  side  of  which  he  erected  a  rampart  of 
planks  with  little  windows  easy  to  be  opened.  He 
there  placed  the  best  Cretan  archers  ana  slingers  in 
all  his  army,  and  furnished  them  with  an  infinite 
number  of  bows,  small  balistas  or  cross-bows,  slings 
and  catapultas,  with  other  engines  for  shooting;  in 
order  to  gall  the  workmen  of  the  city  employed  in 
raising  and  repairing  the  walls  of  the  port. 

The  Rhodians,  seeing  the  besiegers  turn  all  their 
efforts  against  that  quarter,  were  no  less  industrious 
to  defend  it;  in  order  to  accomplish  that  design,  they 
raised  two  machines  upon  an  adjoining  eminence,  and 
formed  three  others,  which  they  placed  on  large  ships 
of  burden,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  haven.  A  body 
of  archers  and  slingers  was  likewise  posted  on  each 
of  these  situations,  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
stones,  darts,  and  arrows  of  all  kinds.  The  same 
orders  were  also  given  with  respect  to  the  ships  of 
burden  in  the  great  port. 

When  Demetrius  advanced  with  his  ships  and  all 
his  armament,  to  begin  the  attack  on  the  ports,  such 
a  violent  tempest  arose  as  rendered  it  impossible  for 
him  to  accomplish  any  of  his  operations  that  day; 
but  the  sea  growing  calm  about  night,  he  took  the 
advantage  of  the  darkness,  and  advanced,  without 
being  perceived  by  the  enemy,  to  the  great  harbour: 
he  made  himself  master  of  a  neighbouring  eminence, 
about  500  paces  from  the  wall,  and  posted  there  400 
soldiers,  who  fortified  themselves  immediately  with 
strong  palisades. 

The  next  morning,  Demetrius  caused  his  batteries 
to  advance  with  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  the 
shouts  of  his  whole  army:  and  they  at  first  produced 
all  the  effect  he  proposed  from  them.  A  great  num¬ 
ber  of  the  besieged  were  slain  in  this  attack,  and 
several  breaches  were  opened  in  the  mole  which 
covered  the  port:  but  they  were  not  very  advanta¬ 
geous  to  the  besiegers,  who  were  always  repulsed  by 
the  Rhodians;  and  after  a  loss  nearly  equal  on  both 
sides,  Demetrius  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  port 
with  his  ships  and  machines,  to  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  enemy’s  arrows. 

The  besieged,  who  had  learned  to  their  cost  what 
advantage  might  be  taken  of  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  caused  several  fire-ships  to  sail  out  of  the  port 
during  the  darkness,  in  order  to  burn  the  tortoises 
and  wooden  towers  which  the  enemy  had  erected ; 
but  as  unfortunately  they  were  not  able  to  force  the 
floating  barricado  which  sheltered  them,  they  were 
obliged  to  return  into  the  port.  The  Rhodians  lost 
some  of  their  fire-ships  in  this  expedition,  but  the 
mariners  saved  themselves  by  swimming. 

The  next  day,  the  prince  ordered  a  general  attack 
to  be  made  against  the  port  and  the  walls  of  the 
place,  with  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  shouts  of  his 
whole  army,  thinking  by  those  means  to  spread  terror 
among  the  besieged :  but  they  were  so  far  from  being 
intimidated,  that  they  sustained  the  attack  with  in¬ 
credible  vigour,  and  discovered  the  same  intrepidity 
for  the  space  of  eight  days  that  it  continued;  and 
actions  of  astonishing  bravery  were  performed  on 
both  sides  during  that  long  interval. 

Demetrius,  taking  advantage  of  the  eminence  which 
his  troops  had  seized,  gave  orders  for  erecting  upon 
it  a  battery  of  several  engines,  which  discharged 
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great  stones  of  150  pounds  in  weight,  against  the 
walls  and  towers,  the  latter  of  which  tottered  with 
the  repeated  shocks,  and  several  breaches  were  soon 
made  in  the  walls.  The  besiegers  advanced  with 
great  fury  to  seize  the  mole  which  defended  the  en¬ 
trance  into  the  port;  but  as  this  post  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  Rhodians,  they  spared  no 
pains  to  repulse  the  besiegers,  who  had  already  made 
a  considerable  progress.  This  they  at  last  effected,  by 
a  shower  of  stones  and  arrows,  which  they  discharged 
upon  their  enemies  with  so  much  rapidity,  and  for 
such  a  length  of  time,  that  they  were  obliged  to  re¬ 
tire  in  confusion,  after  losing  a  great  number  of  their 
men. 

The  ardour  of  the  besiegers  was  not  diminished 
by  this  repulse,  and  they  rather  appeared  more  an¬ 
imated  than  ever  against  the  Rhodians.  They  began 
the  scalade  by  land  and  sea  at  the  same  time,  and 
employed  the  besieged  so  effectually,  that  they  scarce 
knew  to  what  quarter  to  run  for  the  defence  of  the 
place.  The  attack  was  carried  on  with  the  utmost 
fury  on  all  sides,  and  the  besieged  defended  them¬ 
selves  with  the  greatest  intrepidity.  Great  numbers 
were  thrown  from  the  ladders  to  the  earth,  and  mis¬ 
erably  bruised  ;  several  even  of  the  principal  officers, 
got  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  where  they  were  covered 
with  wounds,  and  taken  prisoners  by  the  enemy; 
so  that  Demetrius,  notwithstanding  all  his  valour, 
thought  it  necessary  to  retreat,  in  order  to  repair 
his  engines,  which  were  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  so  many  attacks,  as  well  as  the  vessels  that  car¬ 
ried  them. 

After  the  prince  had  retreated  from  Rhodes,  imme¬ 
diate  care  was  taken  to  bury  the  dead  ;  the  beaks  also 
of  the  ships,  with  the  other  spoils  that  had  been  taken 
from  the  enemy,  were  carried  to  the  temple,  and  the 
workmen  were  indefatigable  in  repairing  the  breaches 
of  the  walls. 

Demetrius,  having  employed  seven  days  in  re¬ 
fitting  his  ships,  and  repairing  his  engines,  set  sail 
again,  with  a  fleet  as  formidable  as  the  former,  and 
steered,  with  a  fair  wind,  directly  for  the  port,  which 
he  was  most  anxious  to  gain,  as  he  conceived  it  im- 
ractieable  to  reduce  the  place  till  he  had  first  made 
imself  master  of  that.  Upon  his  arrival,  he  caused 
a  vast  quantity  of  lighted  torches,  flaming  straw,  and 
arrows  to  be  discharged,  in  order  to  set  fire  to  the 
vessels  that  were  riding  there,  while  his  engines  bat¬ 
tered  the  mole  without  intermission.  The  besieged, 
who  expected  attacks  of  this  nature,  exerted  them¬ 
selves  with  so  much  vigour  and  activity,  that  they 
soon  extinguished  the  flames  which  had  seized  the 
vessels  in  the  port. 

At  the  same  time  they  caused  three  of  their  largest 
ships  to  sail  out  of  the  port,  under  the  command  of 
Exacestes,  one  of  their  bravest  officers,  with  orders 
to  attack  the  enemy,  and  exert  the  utmost  efforts  to 
reach  the  vessels  that  carried  the  tortoises  and  wood¬ 
en  towers,  and  to  charge  them  in  such  a  manner 
with  the  beaks  of  theirs,  as  might  either  sink  them, 
or  render  them  entirely  useless.  These  orders  were 
executed  with  surprising  expedition  and  address ; 
and  the  three  galleys,  after  they  had  shattered  and 
broken  through  the  floating  barricado  already  men¬ 
tioned,  drove  their  beaks  with  so  much  violence  into 
the  sides  of  the  enemy’s  barks,  on  which  the  ma¬ 
chines  were  erected,  that  the  water  was  immediately 
seen  to  flow  into  them  through  several  openings.  Two 
of  them  were  already  sunk,  but  the  third  was  towed 
along  by  the  galleys,  and  joined  the  main  fleet;  and 
dangerous  as  it  was  to  attack  them  in  that  situation, 
the  Rhodians,  through  a  blind  and  precipitate  ardour, 
ventured  to  attempt  it.  But  as  the  inequality  was 
too  great  to  admit  them  to  come  off  with  success,  Ex¬ 
acestes,  with  the  officer  who  commanded  under  him, 
and  some  others,  after  having  fought  with  all  the  bra¬ 
very  imaginable,  were  taken  with  the  galley  in  which 
they  were;  the  other  two  regained  the  port,  after 
sustaining  many  dangers,  and  most  of  the  men  also 
arrived  there  by  swimming. 

Unfortunate  as  this  last  attack  had  proved  to  De¬ 
metrius,  he  was  determined  to  undertake  another; 
and  in  order  to  succeed  in  that  design,  he  ordered  a 
machine  of  a  new  invention  to  be  built,  of  thrice  the 


height  and  breadth  of  those  he  had  lately  lost.  When 
this  was  completed,  he  caused  it  to  be  placed  near 
the  port  which  he  was  resolved  to  force;  but  at  the 
instant  they  were  preparing  to  work  it,  a  dreadful 
tempest  arose  at  sea,  and  sunk  it  to  the  bottom,  with 
the  vessels  on  which  it  had  been  raised. 

The  besieged,  who  were  careful  to  improve  all  op¬ 
portunities,  employed  the  time  afforded  them  by  the 
continuance  of  the  tempest,  in  regaining  the  eminence 
near  the  port,  which  the  enemy  had  carried  in  the  first 
assault,  and  where  they  afterwards  fortified  them¬ 
selves.  The  Rhodians  attacked  it,  and  were  repulsed 
several  times;  but  the  forces  of  Demetrius  who  de¬ 
fended  it,  perceiving  fresh  troops  continually  pour¬ 
ing  upon  them,  and  that  it  was  in  vain  for  them  to 
expect  any  relief,  were  obliged,  at  last,  to  surrender 
themselves  prisoners,  to  the  number  of  400  men. 

This  series  of  fortunate  events  was  succeeded  by 
the  arrival  of  500  men  from  Cnossus,  a  city  of  Ciete, 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Rhodians,  and  also  of  500 
more  whom  Ptolemy  sent  from  Egypt,  most  of  them 
being  Rhodians,  who  had  listed  themselves  among 
the  troops  of  that  prince. 

Demetrius  being  extremely  mortified  to  see  all  his 
batteries  on  the  side  of  the  harbour  rendered  ineffec¬ 
tual,  resolved  to  employ  them  by  land,  in  order  to 
carry  the  place  by  assault,  or  reduce  it  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  capitulating.  He,  therefore,  prepared  mate¬ 
rials  of  every  kind,  and  formed  a  machine  called 
kelepolis,  which  was  larger  than  any  that  had  ever 
been  invented  before.  The  basis  on  which  it  stood 
was  square,  and  each  of  its  sides  was  seventy-five 
feet  wide.  The  machine  itself  was  an  assemblage  of 
large  square  beams,  riveted  together  with  iron,  and 
the  whole  mass  rested  upon  eight  wheels  that  were 
made  proportionable  to  the  weight  of  the  superstruc¬ 
ture.  The  felloes  of  these  wheels  were  three  feet 
thick,  and  strengthened  with  large  iron  plates. 

In  order  to  facilitate  and  vary  the  movements  of 
the  helepolis,  care  had  been  taken  to  place  casters  1 
under  it,  by  which  the  machine  was  made  movable 
any  way. 

From  each  of  the  four  angles  a  large  column  of 
wood  was  carried  up  to  the  height  of  about  150  feet, 
inclining  towards  each  other.  The  machine  was 
composed  of  nine  stories,  whose  dimensions  gra¬ 
dually  lessened  in  the  ascent.  The  first  story  was 
supported  by  forty-three  beams,  and  the  iast  by  no 
more  than  nine. 

Three  sides  of  the  machine  were  plated  over  with 
iron,  to  prevent  its  being  damaged  by  the  fires  that 
w'ere  launched  from  the  city. 

In  the  front  of  each  story  were  little  windows, 
whose  form  and  dimensions  corresponded  with  the 
nature  of  the  arrows  that  were  to  be  shot  from  the 
machine.  Over  each  window  was  a  kind  of  curtain 
made  with  leather,  stuffed  with  wool:  this  was  lei 
down  by  a  machine  for  that  purpose,  and  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  it  was  to  break  the  force  of  whatever  should 
be  discharged  by  the  enemy  against  it. 

Each  story  had  two  large  staircases,  one  for  the 
ascent  of  the  men,  and  the  other  for  their  descent. 

This  machine  was  moved  forward  by  3400  of  the 
strongest  and  most  vigorous  men  in  the  whole  army, 
but  the  art  with  which  it  was  built  greatly  facilitated 
the  motion. 

Demetrius  also  gave  directions  for  building  a  great 
number  of  other  machines,  of  different  magnitudes, 
and  for  various  uses;  he  also  employed  his  seamen  ;m 
levelling  the  ground  over  which  tne  machines  were 
to  move,  which  w'as  100  fathoms  in  length.  The 
number  of  artizans  and  others  employed  on  these 
works,  amounted  to  near  30,000  men,  by  which  means 
they  were  finished  with  incredible  expedition. 


1  Monsieur  Rollin  informs  us,  in  a  note,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  retain  the  Greek  term  ( Antistrepta )  for  want  of 
a  proper  French  word  to  render  it  by  ;  but  as  the  English 
language  is  not  so  defective  in  that  particular,  the  trans¬ 
lator  has  expressed  the  Greek  by  the  word  caster,  which, 
as  well  as  the  original  word,  signifies  a  wheel  placed  under 
a  piece  ot  work,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  converti¬ 
ble  on  all  sides,  like  those  little  wheels  affixed  under  the 
feet  of  beds,  by  which  they  move  with  ease  to  anv  part  of 
the  room 
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The  Rhodians  were  not  indolent  during-  these  for¬ 
midable  preparations,  but  employed  their  time  in 
raising-  a  counter-wall,  on  the  track  of  ground  where 
Demetrius  intended  to  batter  the  walls  of  the  city 
with  the  helepolis;  and,  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
work,  they  demolished  the  wall  which  surrounded 
the  theatre,  as  also  several  neighbouring  houses,  and 
even  some,  temples,  having  solemnly  promised  the 
gods  to  build  more  magnificent  structures  for  the 
celebration  of  their  worship  after  the  siege  should 
be  raised. 

When  they  knew  that  the  enemy  had  quitted  the 
sea,  they  sent  out  nine  of  their  best  ships  of  war,  di¬ 
vided  into  three  squadrons,  the  command  of  which 
they  gave  to  three  of  their  bravest  sea-officers,  who 
returned  with  a  very  rich  booty,  some  galleys,  and 
several  smaller  vessels,  which  they  had  taken,  as  also 
a  great  number  of  prisoners.  They  had  likewise 
seized  a  galley  richly  laden,  in  which  were  large 
quantities  of  tapestry,  with  other  furniture,  and  a 
variety  of  rich  robes,  intended  by  Phila  as  a  present 
to  her  husband  Demetrius,  and  accompanied  with 
letters  which  she  herself  had  written  to  him.  The 
Rhodians  sent  the  whole,  and  even  the  letters,  to 
Ptolemy,  which  exceedingly  exasperated  Demetrius. 
In  this  proceeding,  says  Plutarch,  they  did  not  im¬ 
itate  the  polite  conduct  of  the  Athenians,  who  having 
once  seized  some  of  the  couriers  of  Philip,  with  whom 
they  were  then  at  war,  opened  all  the  packets  but 
those  of  Olympias,  which  they  sent  to  Philip  sealed 
as  they  were.  There  are  some  rules  of  decency  and 
honour  which  ought  to  be  inviolably  observed  even 
with  enemies. 

While  the  ships  of  the  republic  were  employed  in 
taking  the  prizes  already  mentioned,  a  great  commo¬ 
tion  happened  at  Rhodes,  respecting  the  statues  of 
Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  which  had  been  erected 
in  honour  of  them,  and  till  then  had  been  held  in 
the  utmost  veneration.  Some  of  the  principal  citi¬ 
zens  were  solicitous,  in  a  public  assembly,  for  an  or¬ 
der  to  destroy  the  statues  of  those  princes  who  then 
harassed  them  with  such  a  cruel  war;  but  the  peo¬ 
ple,  whb  were  more  discreet  and  moderate  on  this 
occasion  than  their  chiefs,  would  not  suffer  that  pro- 
Osal  to  be  executed.  So  wise  and  equitable  a  con- 
uct,  exclusively  of  all  events,  did  the  Rhodians  no 
small  honour;  but  in  case  their  city  should  be  taken, 
it  could  not  fail  to  inspire  the  conqueror  with  im¬ 
pressions  in  their  favour. 

Demetrius,  having  tried  several  mines  without  suc¬ 
cess,  from  their  being  all  discovered,  and  rendered 
ineffectual  by  the  vigilant  conduct  and  activity  of 
the  besieged,  gave  orders  and  made  the  necessary 
dispositions  for  a  general  assault;  in  order  to  which 
the  helepolis  was  moved  to  a  situation  from  whence 
the  city  might  be  battered  with  the  best  effect.  Each 
story  of  this  formidable  engine  was  furnished  with 
catapultas  and  balistas  proportioned  in  their  size  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  place.  It  was  likewise  sup¬ 
ported  and  fortified  on  two  of  its  sides,  by  four  small 
machines  called  tortoises,  each  which  had  a  covered 
allery,  to  secure  those  who  should  either  enter  the 
elepolis,  or  issue  out  of  it,  to  execute  different  or¬ 
ders.  On  the  two  other  sides  was  a  battering-ram 
of  a  prodigious  size,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  timber 
thirty  fathoms  in  length,  armed  with  iron  terminating 
in  a  point,  and  as  strong  as  the  beak  of  a  galley. 
These  engines  were  mounted  on  wheels,  and  were 
driven  forward  to  batter  the  walls  during  the  attack 
with  incredible  force  by  near  1000  men. 

When  every  thing  was  ready,  Demetrius  ordered 
the  trumpets  to  sound,  and  the  general  assault  to  be 
gwen  on  all  sides,  both  by  sea  and  land.  In  the  heat 
of  the  attack,  and  when  the  walls  were  already  shaken 
by  the  battering-rams,  ambassadors  arrived  from  the 
Cnidians,  and  earnestly  solicited  Demetrius  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  assault,  giving  him  hopes,  at  the  same  time, 
that  they  should  prevail  upon  the  besieged  to  submit 
to  an  honourable  capitulation.  A  suspension  of  arms 
was  accordingly  granted;  but  the  Rhodians  refusing 
to  capitulate  on  the  conditions  proposed  to  them,  the 
attack  was  renewed  with  so  much  fury,  and  all  the 
machines  co-operated  so  effectually,  that  a  large  tower 
built  with  square  stones,  and  the  wall  that  flanked  it, 
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were  battered  down.  The  besieged  fought  like  lions 
in  the  breach,  and  repulsed  their  enemies. 

In  this  conjuncture,  the  vessels  which  Ptolemy  had 
freighted  with  300,000  measures  of  corn,  and  different 
kinds  of  pulse  for  the  Rhodians,  arrived  very  season¬ 
ably  in  the  port,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of 
the  enemy’s  ships  which  cruised  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  to  intercept  them.  A  few  days  after  this  re¬ 
lief,  two  other  small  fleets  sailed  into  the  port;  one 
of  which  was  sent  by  Cassander,  with  100,000  bush¬ 
els  of  barley;  the  other  came  from  Lysimachus,  with 
400,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  as  much  barley.  This 
seasouable  and  abundant  supply,  which  was  received 
when  the,  city  began  to  be  in  want  of  provisions,  in¬ 
spired  the  besieged  with  new  courage;  and  they  re¬ 
solved  not  to  surrender  till  the  last  extremity. 

While  they  were  animated  in  this  manner,  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  fire  the  enemy’s  machines,  and  with  this 
view,  ordered  a  numerous  body  of  soldiers  to  march 
out  of  the  city  towards  midnight  with  torches,  and 
all  kinds  of  kindled  wood.  These  troops  advanced 
to  the  batteries,  and  set  them  on  fire,  and  at  the  same 
time  innumerable  arrows  were  shot  from  the  wall, 
to  support  the  detachment  against  those  who  should 
endeavour  to  extinguish  the  flames.  The  besiegers 
lost  great  numbers  of  their  men  on  this  occasion,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  incapable,  amidst  the  obscurity  of 
the  night,  either  to  see  or  avoid  the  volleys  of  arrows 
discharged  upon  them.  Several  plates  of  iron  hap¬ 
pening  to  fall  from  the  helepolis  during  the  conflagra¬ 
tion,  the  Rhodians  advanced  with  impetuosity,  in 
order  to  set  it  on  fire:  but  as  the  troops  within 
quenched  it  with  water  as  fast  as  the  flames  were 
kindled,  they  could  not  effect  their  design.  How¬ 
ever,  Demetrius  being  apprehensive  that  all  his  ma¬ 
chines  would  be  consumed,  caused  them  to  be  re¬ 
moved  with  all  possible  expedition. 

Demetrius,  being  curious  to  know  what  number  of 
machines  the  besieged  had  employed  in  casting  ar¬ 
rows,  caused  all  those,  which  had  been  shot  from 
the  place  in  the  attack  that  night,  to  be  gathered  up; 
and  when  these  were  counted,  and  a  proper  compu¬ 
tation  made,  he  found  that  the  inhabitants  must  have 
more  than  800  engines,  of  different  dimensions,  for 
discharging  fires,  and  about  1500  for  arrows.  The 
prince  was  struck  with  consternation  at  this  number, 
as  he  did  not  imagine  the  city  could  have  made  such 
formidable  preparations.  He  caused  his  dead  to  be 
interred,  gave  directions  for  curing  those  who  were 
wounded,  and  was  as  expeditious  as  possible  in  re¬ 
pairing  the  machines  which  had  been  dismounted 
and  rendered  useless. 

The  besieged,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
relaxation  they  enjoyed  by  the  removal  ot  the  ma¬ 
chines,  were  industrious  to  fortify  themselves  against 
the  new  assault,  for  which  their  enemies  were  then 
preparing.  To  this  purpose  they  began  with  open¬ 
ing  a  large  and  deep  ditch  behind  the  breach,  to  ob¬ 
struct  the  passage  of  the  enemy  into  the  city;  after 
which  they  raised  a  substantial  wall,  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  along  the  ditch;  which  would  cost  the  ene¬ 
mies  a  new  attack. 

As  their  attention  was  devoted,  at  the  same  time, 
to  every  other  emergency,  they  detached  a  squadron 
of  the  best  sailing  ships  in  their  port,  which  took  a 
great  number  of  vessels  laden  with  provision  and 
ammunition  for  Demetrius,  and  brougnt  them  into 
the  port.  These  were  soon  followed  by  a  numerous 
fleet  of  small  vessels  freighted  with  corn  and  other 
necessaries,  sent  them  by  Ptolemy,  with  1500  men, 
commanded  by  Antigonus  of  Macedonia. 

Demetrius,  having  repaired  his  machines,  caused 
them  all  to  advance  near  the  city,  when  a  second  em 
bassy  arrived  at  the  camp  from  the  Athenians,  and 
some  other  states  of  Greece,  on  the  same  Subject  as 
the  former,  but  with  as  little  success.  The  king, 
whose  imagination  was  fruitful  of  expedients  for  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  his  projects,  detached  1500  of  his  best 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Alcimus  and  Mancius, 
with  orders  to  enter  the  breach  at  midnight,  and 
force  the  intrenchments  behind  it.  They  were  then 
to  possess  themselves  of  the  parts  adjacent  to  the 
theatre,  where  they  would  be  in  a  condition  to  main¬ 
tain  their  ground,  if  they  could  but  once  make  them* 
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selves  masters  of  it.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  so  important  and  dangerous  an  expedition, 
and  amuse  the  enemy  with  false  attacks,  he  at  the 
same  time  caused  all  the  trumpets  to  sound  a  charge, 
and  the  city  to  be  attacked  on  all  sides,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  that  the  besieged  finding  sufficient  employ¬ 
ment  in  all  parts,  the  1500  men  might  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  forcing  the  intrenchments  which  covered 
the  breach,  and  afterwards  of  seizins;  all  the  advan¬ 
tageous  posts  about  the  theatre.  Tins  feint  had  all 
the  success  the  prince  expected  from  it.  The  troops 
having  shouted  from  all  quarters,  as  if  they  were  ad¬ 
vancing  to  a  general  assault,  the  detachment  com¬ 
manded  by  Alcimus  entered  the  breach,  and  made 
such  a  vigorous  attack  upon  those  who  defended  the 
ditch,  and  the  crescent  which  covered  it,  that  after 
they  had  killed  a  great  number  of  their  enemies,  and 
put  the  rest  into  confusion,  they  seized  the  posts  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  theatre,  where  they  maintained  them¬ 
selves. 

The  alarm  was  very  great  in  the  city,  and  all  the 
chiefs  who  commanded  there  despatched  orders  to 
their  officers  and  soldiers  forbidding  them  to  quit 
their  posts,  or  make  the  least  movement  whatever. 
After  which  they  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  a 
chosen  body  of  their  own  troops,  and  of  those  who 
were  newly  arrived  from  Egypt,  and  with  them  pour¬ 
ed  upon  the  detachment  which  had  advanced  as  far 
as  the  theatre;  but  the  obscurity  of  the  night  ren¬ 
dered  it  impracticable  to  dislodge  them  from  the 
posts  they  had  seized,  and  the  day  no  sooner  appear¬ 
ed,  than  a  universal  cry  of  the  besiegers  was  heard 
from  all  quarters,  by  which  they  endeavoured  to  ani¬ 
mate  those  who  had  entered  the  place,  and  inspire 
them  with  a  resolution  to  maintain  their  ground, 
where  they  might  soon  expect  succours.  This  terri¬ 
ble  cry  drew  floods  of  tears  and  dismal  groans  from 
the  populace,  women,  and  children,  who  continued 
in  the  city,  and  concluded  themselves  inevitably  lost. 
The  battle,  however,  continued  with  great  vigour 
near  the  theatre,  and  the  Macedonians  defended  then- 
post  with  an  intrepidity  that  astonished  their  enemies, 
till  at  last  the  Rhodians  prevailing  by  their  numbers, 
and  perpetual  supplies  of  fresh  troops,  the  detach¬ 
ment,  after  having  seen  Alcimus  and  Mancius  slain 
on  the  spot,  were  obliged  to  submit  to  superior  force, 
and  abandon  a  post  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  main¬ 
tain.  Great  numbers  of  them  fell  on  the  spot,  and 
the  rest  were  taken  prisoners. 

The  ardour  of  Demetrius  was  rather  augmented 
than  abated  by  this  check,  and  he  was  making  the 
necessary  dispositions  for  a  new  assault,  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  letters  from  his  father  Antigonus,  by  which  he 
was  directed  to  take  all  possible  measures  for  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace  with  the  Rhodians.  He  then 
wanted  some  plausible  pretext  for  discontinuing  the 
siege,  and  chance  supplied  him  with  it.  At  that  very 
instant  deputies  from  jEtolia  arrived,  at  his  camp  to 
solicit  him  anew  to  grant  a  peace  to  the  Rhodians,  to 
which  they  found  him  not  so  averse  as  before. 

If  what  Vegetius  relates  of  the  helepolis  be  true,! 
and  indeed  Vitruvius  seems  to  confirm  it  with  a  small 
variation  of  circumstances,  it  might  possibly  be  ano¬ 
ther  motive  that  contributed  not  a  little  to  dispose 
Demetrius  to  a  peace.  That  prince  was  preparing  to 
advance  his  helepolis  against  the  city,  when  a  Rho¬ 
dian  engineer  contrived  an  expedient  to  render  it 
entirely  useless;  he  opened  amine  under  the  walls 
of  the  city,  and  continued  it  to  the  way  over  which 
the  tower  was  to  pass  the  ensuing  day  in  order  to 
approach  the  walls.  The  besiegers  not  suspecting 
any  stratagem  of  that  nature  moved  on  the  tower  to 
the  place  undermined;  which  being  incapable  of  sup¬ 
porting  so  enormous  a  load,  sunk  in  under  the  ma¬ 
chine,  which  buried  itself  so  deep  in  the  earth,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  draw  it  out  again.  This  was  one 
inconvenience  to  which  these  formidable  engines 
were  obnoxious;  and  the  two  authors  whom  I  have 
cited  declare,  that  this  accident  determined  Deme¬ 
trius  to  raise  the  siege ;  and  it  is,  at  least,  very  proba¬ 
ble  that  it  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  taking  that 
resolution. 


The  Rhodians,  on  their  part,  were  as  desirous  t  f 
an  accommodation  as  himself,  provided  it  could  be 
effected  upon  reasonable  terms.  Ptolemy,  in  promis¬ 
ing  them  fresh  succours,  much  more  considerable 
than  the  former,  had  earnestly  exhorted  them  not  to 
lose  a  favourable  occasion,  if  it  should  offer  itself. 
Besides  which,  they  were  sensible  of  the  extreme 
necessity  they  were  under  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
siege,  which  could  not  but  prove  fatal  to  them  at  last. 
This  consideration  induced  them  to  listen  with  plea¬ 
sure  to  the  proposals  made  them,  and  the  treaty  was 
concluded  soon  after  upon  the  following  terms:  That 
the  republic  of  Rhodes,  and  all  its  citizens,  should 
retain  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  privileges,  and 
liberty,  without  being  subjected  to  any  power  what¬ 
soever.  The  alliance  they  had  always  had  with  An¬ 
tigonus,  was  to  be  confirmed  and  renewed,  with  an 
obligation  to  take  up  arms  for  bint  in  any  war  in 
which  he  should  be  engaged,  provided  it  was  not 
against  Ptolemy.  The  city  was  also,  to  deliver  100 
hostages,  to  be  chosen  by  Demetrius,  for  the  effectual 
performance  of  the  articles  stipulated  between  them. 
When  these  hostages  were  given,  the  army  decamped 
from  before  Rhodes,  after  having  besieged  it  a  year. 

Demetrius,2  who  was  then  reconciled  with  the  Rho¬ 
dians,  was  desirous,  before  his  departure,  to  give 
them  a  proof  of  that  disposition;  and  accordingly 
presented  them  with  all  the  machines  of  war  he  had 
employed  in  that  siege.  These  were  afterwards  sold 
for  300  talents  (about  300,000  crowns,)  which  they 
employed,  with  an  additional  sum  of  their  own,  in 
making  the  famous  Colossus,  which  was  reputed  one 
of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  a  statue 
of  the  sun,  of  so  stupendous  a  size,  that  ships  in  full 
sail-passed  between  its,  legs:  the  height  of  it  was 
seventy  cubits,  or  105  feet,  and  few  men  could  clasp 
his  thumb  with  their  arni3.  It  was  the  work  of  Cha¬ 
res  of  Lindus,  and  employed  him  for  the  space  of 
twelve  years.  Sixty-six  years  after  its  erection,  it 
was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake;  of  which  we 
shall  speak  in  the  sequel  of  this  history. 

The  Rhodians,  to  testify  their  gratitude  to  Ptolemy 
for  the  assistance  he  had  given  them  in  so  dangerous 
a  conjuncture,  consecrated  a  grove  to  that  prince,  af¬ 
ter  they  had  consulted  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
to  give  the  action  an  air  of  solemnity;  and,  to  honour 
him  the  more,  erected  a  magnificent  edifice  within  it. 
They  built  a  sumptuous  portico,  and  continued  it 
along  each  side  of  the  square  wlpch  encompassed  the 
grove,  and  contained  a  space  of  400  fathoms.  Thi3 
portico  was  called  the  Ptolemseon;  and,  out  of  flat¬ 
tery,  no  less  customary  in  those  days  than  it  was  im¬ 
pious,  divine  honours  were  rendered  to  him  in  that 
place:  and  in  order  to  perpetuate  their  deliverer  in 
this  war  by  another  method,  they  gave  him  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Soter,  which  signifies  a  saviour,  and  is 
used  by  the  historians  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
other  Ptolemies,  who  were  his  successors  on  the 
throne  of  Egypt. 

I  was  unwilling  to  interrupt  the  series  of  events 
that  occurred  at  this  siege,  and,  therefore,  reserved 
for  this  place  one  that  greatly  redounds  to  the  honour 
of  Demetrius.  It  relates  to  his  taste  for  the  arts,  and 
the  esteem’  he  entertained  for  those  who  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  peculiar  merit  in  them;  a  circumstance 
not  a  little  conducive  to  the  glory  of  a  prince. 

Rhodes  was  at  that  time  the  residence  of  a  cele¬ 
brated  painter,  named  Protogenes,  who  was  a  native 
of  Caunus,  a  city  of  Caria,  which  was  then  subject  to 
the  Rhodians.  The  apartment  where  he  painted  was 
in  the  suburbs,  without  the  city,  when  Demetrius  first 
besieged  it;  but  neither  the  presence  of  the  enemies 
who  then  surrounded  him,  nor  the  noise  of  arms  that 

erpetually  rung  in  his  ears,  could  induce  him  to  quit 

is  habitation,  or  discontinue  his  work.  The  king 
was  surprised  at  his  conduct;  and  he  one  day  asked 
him  his  reasons  for  such  a  proceeding.  “  It  is,”  re¬ 
plied  he,  “  because  I  am  sensible  you  have  declared 
war  against  the  Rhodians,  and  not  against  the  scien¬ 
ces.’)  IN'or  was  he  deceived  in  that  opinion,  for  De¬ 
metrius  actually  showed  himself  their  protector.  He 
planted  a  guard  round  his  house,  that  the  artist  might 


*  Veget.  de  re  milil.  e.  4. 


»  Plia.  1.  xxxhr  c  7 
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enjoy  tranquillity,  or,  at  least,  be  secure  from  danger, 
amidst  the  tumult  and  ravages  of  war.  He  frequently 
went  to  see  him  work,  and  could  never  sufficiently 
admire  his  application,  and  his  surprising  excellency 
in  his  art. 

The  masterpiece  of  this  painter  was  the  lalysus,  an 
historical  picture  of  a  fabulous  hero  of  that  name, 
whom  the  Rhodians  acknowledged  as  their  founder.1 
Protogenes  had  employed  seven  years  in  finishing 
this  piece;  and  when  Apelles  first  saw  it,  he  was 
transported  with  so  much  admiration,  that  his  speech 
failed  him  for  some  time;  and  when  he  at  last  began 
to  recover  from  his  astonishment,  he  cried  out,  “  Pro¬ 
digious  work  indeed!  Admirable  performance!  It 
has  not,  however,  the  graces  I  give  my  works,  and 
which  has  raised  their  reputation  to  the  skies.”  If 
we  may  credit  Pliny,  Protogenes,  during  the  whole 
time  he  was  working  on  this  picture,  condemned  him¬ 
self  to  a  very  rigid  and  abstemious  life, 3  that  the 
delicacy  of  his  taste  and  imagination  might  not  be 
affected  by  his  diet.  This  picture  was  carried  to 
Rome,  and  consecrated  in  the  temple  of  Peace,  where 
it  remained  in  the  time  of  Pliny ;  but  it  was  destroyed 
at  last  by  fire. 

The  same  Pliny  pretends  that  Rhodes  was  saved 
by  this  picture,  because  as  it  hung  in  the  only  quar¬ 
ter  by  which  it  was  possible  for  Demetrius  to  take 
the  city,  he  rather  chose  to  abandon  his  conquest,3 
than  expose  so  precious  a  monument  of  art  to  the 
danger  of  being  consumed  in  the  flames.  This,  in¬ 
deed,  would  have  been  carrying  his  taste  and  value 
for  painting  into  a  surprising  extreme;  but  we  have 
already  seen  the  true  reasons  which  obliged  Deme¬ 
trius  to  raise  the  siege. 

One  of  the  figures  in  this  picture  was  a  dog,4  that 
was  admired  by  all  the  good  judges,  and  had  cost  the 
ainter  great  pains,  without  his  being  able  to  express 
is  idea  to  his  own  satisfaction,  though  he  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  pleased  with  all  the  rest  of  the  work.  He 
endeavoured  to  represent  the  dog  panting,  and  with 
his  mouth  foaming  as  after  a  long  chase;  and  em¬ 
ployed  all  the  skill  he  was  capable  of  exerting  on 
this  part  of  his  subject,  without  being  able  to  content 
himself.  Art,  in  his  opinion,  was  more  visible  than 
it  ought  to  have  been;  a  mere  resemblance  would  not 
suffice,  and  almost  nothing  but  reality  itself  would 
satisfy  him.  He  was  desirous  that  the  foam  should 
not  seem  painted,  but  actually  flowing  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  dog.  He  frequently  retouched  it,  and 
suffered  a  degree  of  torture  from  his  anxiety  to  ex¬ 
press  those  simple  traces  of  nature,  of  which  he  had 
formed  the  ideas  in  his  mind.  All  his  attempts  were 
however  ineffectual,  till  at  last,  in  a  violent  emotion 
of  rage  and  despair,  he  darted  at  the  picture  the 
sponge  with  which  he  used  to  wipe  out  his  colours, 
and  chance  accomplished  that  which  art  had  not 
been  able  to  effect. 

This  painter  is  censured  for  being  too  difficult  to 
be  pleased,  and  for  retouching  his  pictures  too  fre¬ 
quently.  It  is  certain  that,  though  Apelles  almost 
regarded  him  as  his  master,5  and  allowed  him  a  num- 


»  He  was  the  sou  of  Ochimus,  whose  parents  were  the 
Sud  aud  Rhoda,  from  whom  the  city  and  island  derived 
their  name. 

a  He  supported  himself  on  boiled  lupines,  a  kind  of  pulse, 
which  satisfied  his  hunger  and  thirst  at  the  same  time. 

a  Paroentem  picture.1  fugit  oecasio  victoria;. 

*  Est  in  ea  canis  mire  factus  ut  quem  pariter  casus  et 
ars  pinxerint.  Non  judicabat  se  exprimere  in  eo  spumam 
anheiamis  posse,  cum  in  reliqua  Omni  parte  (quod  difficilli- 
tnum  erat)  sibi  ipsi  satisfecisset.  Displicebat  autem  ars 
ipsa,  nec  minui  poterat,  et  videbatur  nimia,  ac  longius  a 
veritate  discedere,  spumaque  ilia  pingi  non  ex  ore  nasci, 
anxio  animi  cruciatu,  cum  in  pictura  verum  esse,  non 
verisimile,  vellet.  Absterserat  eeepius  mutaveratque  peni- 
cillum,  nullo  modo  sibi  approbans.  Postremo  iratus  arti 
quod  inlelligeretur,  spongiam  earn  impegit  inviso  loco 
tabulae,  et  ilia  reposuit  ablatos  colores,  qualiter  cura  op- 
tabat :  feeitque  in  picturfi  fortuna  naturam.  Plin.  1.  xxxv. 
cap.  10. 

»  Et  aliam  gloriam  usurpavit  Apelles,  cum  Protogenis 
opus  jmmensi  laboris  ac  eurte  supra  modum  anxite  mirare- 
tur.  Dixit  enim  omnia  sibi  cum  illo  paria  esse,  aut  illi 
meiiora,  sed  uno  se  praestare,  quod  manum  ille  de  tabula 
nesciret  tollere  :  memorabili  praecepto,  noscere  stcpe  nimiam 
diligent  iam.  Plin.  ibid. 
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ber  of  excellent  qualities,  yet  he  condemned  in  him 
the  defect  of  not  being  able  to  quit  the  pencil  and 
finish  his  works;  a  delect  highly  pernicious  in  elo¬ 
quence  as  well  as  painting.  “  We  ought,”  says  Cice¬ 
ro,6  “  to  know  how  far  we  should  go:  and  Apelles 
justly  censured  some  painters  for  not  knowing  when 
to  have  done.” 

SECTION  IX.— THE  EXPEDITION  OF  SELEUCUS  INTO 
INDIA.  DEMETRIUS  COMPELS  CASSANDER  TO  RAISE 
THE  SIEGE  OF  ATHENS.  THE  EXCESSIVE  HONOURS 
PAID  HIM  IN  THAT  CITY.  A  LEAGUE  BETWEEN 
PTOLEMY,  SELEUCUS,  CASSANDER,  AND  LYSIMA- 
CHUS,  AGAINST  ANTIGONUS  AND  DEMETRIUS.  THE 
BATTLE  OF  IPSUS,  A  CITY  OF  PHRYGIA,  WHEREIN 
ANTIGONUS  IS  SLAIN,  AND  DEMETRIUS  PUT  TO 
FRIGHT. 

The  farther  we  advance  into  the  history  of  Alex¬ 
ander’s  successors,  the  more  easily  may  we  discover 
the  spirit  by  which  they  were  constantly  actuated 
hitherto,  and  by  which  they  will  still  appear  to  be 
influenced.  They  at  first  concealed  their  real  dispo¬ 
sitions,  by  nominating  children,  or  persons  of  weak 
capacities,  to  the  regal  dignity,  in  order  to  disguise 
their  own  ambitious  views.  But  as  soon  as  all  the 
family  of  Alexander  was  destroyed,  they  threw  oft 
the  mask,  and  discovered  themselves  in  the.ir  proper 
colours,  and  such  as,  in  reality,  they  had  always  been. 
They  were  all  equally  solicitous  to  support  themselves 
in  their  several  governments;  to  become  entirely  in¬ 
dependent;  to  assume  an  absolute  sovereignty;  and 
enlarge  the  limits  of  their  provinces  and  kingdoms, 
at  the  expense  of  those  other  governors  who  were 
weaker  or  less  successful  than  themselves.  For  this 
purpose  they  employed  the  force  of  their  arms,  and 
entered  into  alliances,  which  they  were  always  ready 
to  violate  when  they  could  derive  more  advantages 
from  others;  and  they  renewed  them  with  the  same 
facility  from  the  same  motives.  They  considered 
the  vast  conquests  of  Alexander  as  an  inheritance 
destitute  of  a  master,  which  prudence  obliged  them 
to  secure  for  themselves,  in  as  large  portions  as  pos¬ 
sible,  without  any  apprehensions  of  being  reproached 
as  usurpers,  for  the  acquisition  of  countries  gained 
by  the  victories  of  the  Macedonians,  but  not  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  any  particular  person.  This  was  the  great 
motive  of  all  the  enterprises  in  which  they  engaged. 

Seleucus,  as  we  formerly  observ¬ 
ed,  was  master  of  all  the  countries  A.  M.  3701. 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  In-  Ant.  J.  C.  303. 
dus,  and  was  desirous  of  acquiring 
those  that  lay  beyond  the  latter  of  those  rivers.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  improve  the  favourable  opportu¬ 
nity  which  now  offered,  when  he  himself  was  in  al 
liance  with  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and  Lysitnachus, 
and  when  the  forces  of  Antigonus  were  divided,  and 
Demetrius  was  employed  in  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  and 
in  awing  the  republics  of  Greece;  and  while  Anti¬ 
gonus  himself  was  only  intent  upon  becoming  master 
of  S37ria  and  Phoenicia,  and  attacking  Ptolemy  even 
in  Egypt  itself,  he  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
take  advantage  of  this  diversion,  which  weakened 
the  only  enemy  he  had  to  fear;  for  carrying  his  arms 
against  the  people  of  India,  who  were  included  in 
his  lot  by  the  general  partition,  and  whom  he  hoped 
it  would  be  very  practicable  for  him  to  subdue  if  he 
made  a  sudden  irruption  into  that  country,  when  it 
was  altogether  unexpected  by  king  Sandrocotta. 
This  person  was  an  Indian  of  very  mean  extraction, 
who,  under  the  specious  pretext  of  delivering  his 
country  from  the  tyranny  of  foreigners,  had  raised 
an  army,  and  augmented  it  so  well  by  degrees,  that 
he  found  means  to  drive  the  Macedonians  out  of  all 
the  provinces  of  India  which  Alexander  had  con¬ 
quered,  and  to  establish  himself  in  them,  while  the 
successors  of  that  monarch  were  engaged  in  mutual 
wars  with  each  other.  Seleucus  passed  the  Indus  in 
order  to  regain  those  provinces;  but  when  he  found 
that  Sandrocotta  had  rendered  himself  absolute  mas¬ 
ter  of  all  India,  and  had  likewise  an  army  of  600,000 


«  In  omnibus  rebus  videndum  est  quatenus — In  quo  Apel- 
les  pictores  quoque  eos  peecare  dicebat,  qui  non  sentirent 
quid  esset  satis.  Oral.  n.  73. 
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men,  with  a  prodigious  number  of  elephants,  he  did 
not  judge  it  prudent  to  attack  so  potent  a  prince; 
but  entered  into  a  treaty  with  him,  by  which  he 
agreed  to  renounce  all  his  pretensions  to  that  coun¬ 
try,  provided  SandroCotta  would  furnish  him  with 
500  elephants;  upon  which  terms  a  peace  was  con¬ 
cluded.  This  was  the  final  result  of  Alexander’s 
Indian  conquests!  this  the  fruit  of  so  much  blood 
shed  to  gratify  the  frantic  ambition  of  one  prince! 
Seleucus  shortly  after  led  his  troops  into  the  West 
against  Antigonus,  as  I  shall  soon  observe.  The  ab¬ 
solute  necessity  he  was  under  of  engaging  in  this 
war,  was  one  of  his  strongest  inducements  for  con¬ 
cluding  so  sudden  a  peace  with  the  Indian  prince. 

The  Athenians  at  the  same  time  called  in  Deme¬ 
trius  to  assist  them  against  Cassander,1  who  was  be- 
ieg-ing  their  city.  He  accordingly  set  sail  with  330 
galleys,  and  a  great  body  of  foot;  and  not  only  drove 
Cassander  out  of  Attica,  but  pursued  him  as  far  as 
Thermopylae,  where  he  defeated  him,  and  made  him¬ 
self  master  of  Heraclea,  which  surrendered  volunta¬ 
rily.  He  also  admitted  into  his  service  6000  Macedo¬ 
nians,  who  came  over  to  his  side. 

When  he  returned  to  Athens,  the  inhabitants  of 
that  city,  though  they  had  already  lavished  upon  him 
all  the  honours  they  were  able  to  invent,  had  re¬ 
course  to  new  flatteries  that  outdid  the  former.  They 
lodged  him  in  the  back  part  of  the  temple  of  Mi¬ 
nerva,  called  the  Parthenon ;  but  even  this  place,  which 
had  so  much  sanctity  ascribed  to  it  by  the  people, 
and  was  the  mansion  of  a  virgin  goddess,  he  did  not 
scruple  to  profane  by  the  most  infamous  debauch¬ 
eries.  His  courtezans  were  there  treated  with  more 
honour  than  the  goddess  herself,  and  were  the  only 
divinities  he  adored.  He  even  caused  altars  to  be 
erected  to  them  by  the  Athenians, 2  whom  he  called 
abject  wretches  for  their  mean  compliance,  and  crea¬ 
tures  born  only  for  slavery;  so  much  was  even  this 
prince  shocked  at  such  despicable  adulation,  as  Taci¬ 
tus  observed  with  respect  to  Tiberius.  3 

Democles,  surnamed  the  Fair,  and  of  a  very  tender 
age,  threw  himself,  in  order  to  elude  the  violence  of 
Demetrius,  into  a  vessel  of  boiling  water  prepared 
for  a  bath,  and  there  lost  his  life,  choosing  rather  to 
die  than  violate  his  modesty.  The  Athenians,  to  ap¬ 
pease  the  resentment  of  Demetrius,  who  was  ex¬ 
tremely  offended  at  a  decree  they  had  published  with 
relation  to  him,  issued  a  new  one,  importing,  “  That 
it  was  ordered  and  adjuded  by  the  people  of  Athens, 
that  whatever  Demetrius  might  think  fit  to  command, 
should  be  considered  as  sacred  with  regard  to  the 
gods,  and  just  with  regard  to  men.”  Is  it  possible 
to  believe,  that  flattery  and  servitude  could  be  car¬ 
ried  to  such  an  excess  of  baseness,  extravagance,  and 
irreligion? 

Demetrius,  after  these  proceedings,  entered  Pelo- 
onnesus,  and  took  from  Ptolemy,  who  had  rendered 
imself  powerful  in  that  country,  the  cities  of  Sicyon, 
Corinth,  and  several  others  where  he  had  garrisons. 
And  as  he  happened  to  be  at  Argos,  at  the  grand 
festival  in  honour  of  Juno,  he  was  desirous  of  cele¬ 
brating  it,  by  proposing  prizes,  and  presiding  in  per¬ 
son  among  the  Greeks.  In  order  to  solemnize  it 
more  effectually,  he  espoused,  on  that  day,  Deidamia, 
the  daughter  of  iEacides,  king  of  the  Molossians, 
and  sister  of  Pyrrhus. 

The  states  of  Greece  being  assembled  in  the  Isth¬ 
mus, 4  and  curiosity  having  drawn  a  vast  number  of 
people  from  all  parts,  Demetrius  was  proclaimed  ge¬ 
neral  of  all  the  Greeks,  as  Philip  ana  Alexander  had 
been  before  him  ;  to  whom  he  thought  himself  abun¬ 
dantly  superior;  so  much  was  he  intoxicated  with 
the  success  of  his  arms,  and  the  extravagant  flattery 
lavished  upon  him. 

When  he  was  about  to  depart  from  Peloponnesus 
for  Athens,  he  wrote  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city 

i  Diod.  1  xx.  p.  825—828.  Plut.  in  Demetr.  p.  899. 

a  Athen.  1.  vi.  p.  253. 

»  Memorise  proditur,  Tiberium,  quoties  curia  egrederetur, 
Grffieis  verbis  in  bunc  modnm  eloqui  solitum  :  O  homines  ad 
servitutem  paratos  !  Scilicet  etiam  ilium,  qui  libertatem 

ublicam  nollet,  tarn  project®  servientium  patientite  tffide- 
at.  Tacit  Annal.  1.  iii.  c.  65. 

«  Piut.  in  Demetr.  p.  900. 


that  he.  intended,  upon  his  arrival  among  them,  to 
be  initiated  in  the  greater  and  lesser  mysteries  at  the 
same  time.  This  had  never  been  permitted  before; 
for  it  was  necessary  to  observe  certain  intervals;  jt 
being  lawful  to  celebrate  the  lesser  mysteries  only  in 
the  month  of  March,5 *  and  the  greater  in  that  of 
October.  In  order,  therefore,  to  obviate  this  incon¬ 
venience,  and  satisfy  so  religious  a  prince,  it  was  or¬ 
dered,  that  the  then  present  month  of  May  should 
be  deemed  the  month  of  March,  and  afterwards  that 
of  October;  and  Demetrius,  by  this  rare  invention, 
was  duly  initiated,  without  infringing  the  customs 
and  ceremonials  prescribed  by  the  law. 

But  of  all  the  abuses  committed  at  Athens,  that 
which  most  afflicted  and  mortified  the  inhabitants, 
was  an  order  issued  by  Demetrius,  for  immediately 
furnishing  the  sum  of  250  talents;  and  when  this 
money  had  been  collected  without  the  least  delay  or 
abatement,  the  prince,  the  moment  he  saw  it  amassed 
together,  ordered  it  to  be  given  to  Lamia,  and  the 
other  courtezans  in  her  company,  for  washes  and 
paint.  The  Athenians  were  more  offended  at  the 
indignity  than  the  loss,  and  resented  the  application 
of  that  sum  much  more  than  their  contribution  of 
the  sum  itself. 

Lamia,  as  if  this  terrible  expense  had  not  been  suf¬ 
ficient,  being  desirous  to  regale  Demetrius  at  a  feast, 
extorted  money  from  several  of  the  richest  Athenians 
by  her  own  private  authority.  The  entertainment 
cost  immense  sums,  and  gave  birth  to  a  very  inge¬ 
nious  pleasantry  of  a  comic  poet,  who  said,  that 
Lamia  was  a  true  lielepolis.  We  have  already  shown 
that  the  helepolis  was  a  machine  invented  by  Deme¬ 
trius  for  attacking  and  taking  towns. 

Cassander  finding  himself  vigor¬ 
ously  pressed  by  Demetrius,®  and  A.  M.  3702. 
not  being  able  to  obtain  a  peace  Ant.  J.  C.  302. 
without  submitting  entirely  to  the 
discretion  of  Antigonus,  agreed  with  Lysimachus  to 
send  ambassadors  to  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy,  to  repre¬ 
sent  to  them  the  situation  to  which  they  were  re¬ 
duced.  The  conduct  of  Antigonus  made  it  evident 
that  he  had  no  less  in  view  than  to  dispossess  all  the 
other  successors  of  Alexander,  and  usurp  the  whole 
empire  to  himself;  and  that  it  was  time  to  form  a 
strict  alliance  with  each  other  to  humble  this  exorbi 
tant  power.  They  were  likewise  offended,  and  Lysim¬ 
achus  in  particular,  at  the  contemptible  manner  in 
which  Demetrius  permitted  people  to  treat  the  other 
kings  in  their  conversation  at  his  table,  appropria¬ 
ting  the  regal  title  to  himself  and  his  father;  whereas 
Ptolemy,  according  to  his  flatterers,  was  no  more 
than  the  captain  of  a  ship,  Seleucus  a  commander  of 
elephants,  and  Lysimachus  a  treasurer.  A  confeder¬ 
acy  was  therefore  formed  by  these  four  kings,  and 
Seleucus  hastened  into  Assyria,  to  make  preparations 
for  this  new  war. 

The  first  operations  of  it  were  commenced  at  the 
Hellespont;  Cassander  and  Lysimachus  having  judg¬ 
ed  it  expedient  that  the  former  should  continue  in 
Europe,  to  defend  it  against  Demetrius,  and  that  the 
latter,  with  as  many  troops  as  could  be  drawn  out  of 
their  two  kingdoms,  without  leaving  them  too  desti¬ 
tute  of  forces,  should  invade  the  provinces  of  Anti¬ 
gonus,  in  Asia.  Lysimachus  consequently  passed  the 
Hellespont  with  a  fine  army,  and,  either  by  treaty 
or  force,  reduced  Phrygia,  Lydia,  Lycaonia,  and  most 
of  the  territories  between  the  Propontis  and  the  river 
Maeander. 

Antigonus  was  then  at  Antigonia,  which  he  had 
lately  built  in  Upper  Syria,  and  where  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  celebrating  the  solemn  games  he  had  there 
established.  This  news,  with  that  of  several  other 
revolts,  transmitted  to  him  at  the  same  time,  caused 
him  immediately  to  quit  his  games.  He  accordingly 
dismissed  the  assembly  upon  the  spot,  and  made  pre¬ 
parations  for  advancing  against  the  enemy.  When 
all  his  troops  were  drawn  together,  he  marched  with 
the  utmost  expedition  over  mount  Taurus,  and  en- 

- 

*  There  are  various  opinions  with  relation  to  the  month* 
in  which  these  mysteries  were  celebrated. 

•  Diod.  1.  xx.  p,  830—836.  Plut.  in  Demetr.  p.  899.  Jua 
tin.  1.  xv.  c.  4. 
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tered  Cilicia,  where  he  took  out  of  the  public  trea¬ 
sury  of  Quinda,  a  city  in  that  province,  as  much 
money  as  he  wanted,  and  then  augmented  his  troops 
to  the  number  he  thought  necessary.  After  which 
he  advanced  directly  towards  the  enemy,  and  retook 
several  places  which  had  revolted  in  his  march. 
Lysimachus  thought  proper  to  be  upon  the  defen¬ 
sive,  till  the  arrival  of  the  succours  which  were  upon 
their  march  to  join  him  from  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  year,  therefore,  elapsed 
without  any  action,  and  each  party  retired  into  win¬ 
ter-quarters. 

Seleucus,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
A.  M.  3703.  next  year,  formed  his  army  at  Ba- 
Ant.  J.  C.  301.  bylon,  and  marched  into  Cappa¬ 
docia,  to  act  against  Antigonus. 
This  latter  sent  immediately  for  Demetrius,  who  left 
Greece  with  great  expedition,  marched  to  Ephesus, 
and  retook  that  city,  with  several  others  that  had  de¬ 
clared  for  Lysimachus  upon  his  arrival  in  Asia. 

Ptolemy  improved  the  opportunity  in  Syria,  of  the 
absence  of  Antigonus,  and  recovered  all  Phoenicia, 
Judsea,  and  Coele-Syria,  except  the  cities  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  where  Antigonus  had  left  good  garrisons. 
He,  indeed,  formed  the  siege  of  Sidon;  but  whilst 
his  troops  were  employed  in  battering  the  walls,  he 
received  intelligence  that  Antigonus  had  defeated 
Seleucus  and  Lysimachus,  and  was  advancing  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  place.  Upon  this  false  report  he  made  a 
truce  for  five  months  with  the  Sidomans,  raised  the 
siege,  and  returned  to  Egypt. 

Here  ends  what  remains  of  the  history  of  Diodorus 
Siculus,  in  a  period  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
on  the  very  point  of  a  battle,  by  which  the  fate  of 
Alexander’s  successors  is  to  be  decided. 

The  confederate  army,i  commanded  by  Seleucus 
and  Lysimachus,  and  the  troops  of  Antigonus  and 
Demetrius,  arrived  in  Phrygia  almost  at  the  same 
time,  but  did  not  long  confront  each  other  without 
coming  to  blows.  Antigonus  had  about  60,000  foot, 
10,000  horse,  and  seventy-five  elephants.  The  ene¬ 
my’s  forces  consisted  of  64,000  foot,  10,500  horse, 
400  elephants,  with  120 chariots  armed  with  scythes. 


*  Plut.  in  Demet.  p.  902. 


The  battle  was  fought  near  Ipsus,  a  city  of  Phry 
gia. 

As  soon  as  the  signal  was  given,  Demetrius,  at  the 
head  of  his  best  cavalry,  fell  upon  Anti.ochus,  the  son 
of  Seleucus,  and  behaved  with  so  much  bravery,  that 
he  broke  the  enemy’s  ranks,  and  put  them  to  flight; 
but  a  rash  and  inconsiderate  thirst  of  glory,  against 
which  generals  can  never  be  too  much  on  their 
guard,  and  which  has  been  fatal  to  many,  prompted 
Demetrius  to  pursue  the  fugitives  with  too  much  ar¬ 
dour,  and  without  any  consideration  for  the  rest  of 
the  army;  by  which  means  he  lost  the  victory  he 
might  easily  have  secured,  had  he  improved  his  first 
advantage  aright.  For  when  he  returned  from  the 
pursuit,  he  found  it  impracticable  for  him  to  rejoin 
nis  infantry,  the  enemy’s  elephants  having  filled  up 
all  the  intermediate  space.  When  Seleucus  saw  the 
infantry  of  Antigonus  separated  from  their  cavalry, 
he  did  not  actually  attack  them,  but  only  made  a  feint 
as  if  he  were  going  to  fall  upon  them,  sometimes  on 
one  side  and  sometimes  on  another,  in  order  to  in¬ 
timidate  and  afford  them  sufficient  time  to  quit  the 
army  of  Antigonus,  and  come  over  to  his  own;  and 
this  was  at  last  the  expedient  on  which  they  resolved. 
The  greatest  part  ot  the  infantry  detached  them¬ 
selves  from  the  rest,  and  surrendered  voluntarily  to 
Seleucus,  and  the  other  were  all  put  to  flight.  At 
the  same  instant  a  large  body  of  the  army  of  Seleu¬ 
cus  drew  off  by  his  order,  and  made  a  furious  attack 
upon  Antigonus,  who  sustained  their  cffcrts  for  some 
time,  but  being  at  last  overwhelmed  with  darts,  and 
having  received  many  wounds,  he  fell  dead  on  the 
earth,  having  defended  himself  valiantly  to  his  last 
gasp.  Demetrius  seeing  his  father  dead,  rallied  all 
the  troops  he  was  able  to  draw  together,  and  retired 
to  Ephesus  with  5000  foot  and  4000  horse;  which 
were  all  that  remained  of  more  than  70,000  men, 
whom  his  father  and  himself  commanded  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  engagement.  The  great  Pyrrhus,4 
young  as  he  then  was,  was  inseparable  from  Deme¬ 
trius,  overthrew  all  that  opposed  him,  and  gave  an 
essay,  in  this  first  action,  of  what  might  be  expected 
one  day  from  his  valour  and  bravery. 


*  Plul.  in  Pyrrh.  p.  384. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SECTION  I. — THE  FOUR  VICTORIOUS  PRINCES  DI¬ 
VIDE  THE  EMPIRE  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT  IN¬ 
TO  AS  MANY  KINGDOMS.  SELEUCUS  BUILDS  SEVE¬ 
RAL  CITIES.  ATHENS  SHUTS  HER  GATES  AGAINST 
DEMETRIUS.  HE  RECONCILES  HIMSELF  WITH  SE- 
LEUCUS,  AND  AFTERWARDS  WITH  PTOLEMY.  THE 
DEATH  OF  CASSANDER.  THE  FIRST  EXPLOITS  OF 
PYRRHUS.  ATHENS  TAKEN  BY  DEMETRIUS.  HE  LO¬ 
SES  ALMOST  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  ALL  HE  POSSESSED. 
AFTER  the  battle  of  Ipsus,1  the  four  confederate 
princes  divided  the  dominions  of  Antigonus  among 


XVII. 

themselves,  and  added  them  to  those  which  the_ 
already  possessed.  The  empire  of  Alexander  was 
thus  divided  into  four  kingdoms.  Ptolemy  had 
Egypt,  Libya,  Arabia,  Coele-Syria,  and  Palestine! 
Cassander  had  Macedonia  and  Greece:  Lysimachus, 
Thrace,  Bithynia,  and  some  other  provinces  beyond 
the  Hellespont,  and  the  Bosphorus;  and  Seleucus  all 
the  rest  of  Asia,  to  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  as  far  as  the  river  Indus.  The  dominions  of 
this  last  prince  are  usually  called  the  kingdom  of 
Syria,  because  Seleucus,  who  afterwards  built  Anti¬ 
och  in  that  province,  made  it  the  chief  seat  of  his 
residence,  in  which  his  successors,  who  from  his 
name  were  called  Seleucidee,  followed  his  example. 
This  kingdom,  however,  not  only  included  Syria. but 


*  Plut.  in  Deroetr.  p.  902.  Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  122,  123. 
Polyb.  1.  xv.  p.  572. 
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those  vast  and  fertile  provinces  of  Upper  Asia,  which 
constituted  the  Persian  empire.  The  reign  of  twenty 
years,  which  I  have  assigned  to  Seleucus  JVieator, 
commences  at  this  period,  because  he  was  not  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  king  till  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus;  and 
if  we  add  to  these  the  twelve  during  which  he  had 
already  exercised  the  regal  authority  without  the 
title,  they  will  make  out  the  reign  of  thirty-one  years 
assigned  him  by  Usher. 

These  four  kings  are  the  four  horns  of  the  he-goat 
in  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,1  which  came  up  in  the 
lace  of  the  first  horn  that  was  broken.  The  first 
orn  was  Alexander  king  of  Greece,  who  destroyed 
the  empire  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  designated  by 
the  ram  with  two  horns;  and  the  other  four  horns, 
are  those  four  kings  who  rose  upafter  him,  and  divi¬ 
ded  his  empire  among  them,  but  they  were  not  of  his 
posterity. 

They  are  likewise  shadowed  out  by  the  four  heads 
of  the  leopard,  which  form  part  of  another  vision 
shown  to  the  same  prophet.2 

These  prophecies  of  Daniel  were  exactly  accom¬ 
plished  by  this  last  partition  of  Alexander’s  empire; 
other  divisions  had,  indeed,  been  made  before  this, 
but  they  were  only  of  provinces  which  were  con¬ 
signed  to  governors,  under  the  brother  and  son  of 
Alexander,  and  none  but  the  last  was  a  partition  into 
kingdoms.  Those  prophecies,  therefore,  are  to  be 
understood  of  this  alone,  for  they  evidently  represent 
these  four  successors  of  Alexander,  as  four  kings, 
“four  stood  up  for  it.”  But  not  one  of  Alexander’s 
successors  obtained  the  regal  dignity,  till  about  three 
years  before  this  last  division  of  the  empire.  And 
even  then  this  dignity  was  precarious,  as  being  as¬ 
sumed  by  each  of  the  several  parties,  merely  by  his 
own  authority,  and  not  acknowledged  by  any  of  the 
rest.  Whereas,  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  the  treaty 
made  between  the  four  confederates,  when  they  had 
defeated  their  adversary-,  and  divested  him  of  his 
dominions,  assigned  each  of  them  their  dominions, 
under  the  appellation  of  so  many  kingdoms,  and  au¬ 
thorized  and  acknowledged  them  as  kings  and  sov¬ 
ereigns  independent  of  any  superior  power.  These 
four  kings  are  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Cassander,  and 
Lysimachus. 

We  can  never  sufficiently  admire,  in  this  and  the 
other  places,  wherein  the  completion  of  the  pro¬ 
phecies  of  Daniel  will  be  pointed  out,  the  strong 
light  with  which  the  prophet  penetrates  the  thick 
gloom  of  futurity,  at  a  time  when  there  was  not  the 
least  appearance  of  all  he  foretells.  With  how  much 
certainty  and  exactness,  even  amidst  the  variety  of 
these  revolutions,  and  this  chaos  of  singular  events, 
does  he  determine  each  particular  circumstance,  and 
fix  the  number  of  the  several  successors!  How  ex- 
ressly  has  he  pointed  out  the  nation,  which  was  to 
e  the  Grecian;  described  the  countries  they  were 
to  possess;  measured  the  duration  of  their  empires, 
and  the  extent  of  their  power,  inferior  to  that  of 
Alexander;  in  a  word,  with  what  lively  colours  has 
he  drawn  the  characters  of  those  princes,  and  speci¬ 


i  And  as  I  was  considering,  behold,  an  he-goat  came 
from  the  West  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  touched 
not  the  ground;  and  the  goat  had  a  notable  horji  between 

his  eyes.  And  he  came  to  the  ram  that  had  two  horns, 

which  I  had  seen  standing  before  the  river,  and  ran  unto 
him  in  the  fury  of  his  power.  And  I  saw  him  come  close 

unto  the  ram,  and  he  was  moved  with  choler  against  him, 
and  smote  the  ram,  and  brake  his  two  horns,  and  there 
was  no  power  in  the  ram  to  stand  before  him,  but  he  cast 
him  down  to  the  ground,  and  stamped  upon  him :  and 
there  was  none  that  could  deliver  the  ram  out  of  his  hand. 
Therefore  the  he-goat  waxed  very  great,  and  when  he  was 
strong,  the  great  horn  was  broken  :  and  from  it  came  up 
four  notable  horns,  towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven. — 
Dan.  viii.  5 — 8.  God  afterwards  ex-plains  to  his  prophet, 
what  he  had  seen:  The  ram  which  thou  sawest  having  two 
horns  are  the  kings  of  Media  and  Persia,  and  the  rough 
goat  is  the  king  of  Grecia,  and  the  great  horn  that  is  be¬ 
tween  his  eyes,  is  the  first  king.  IVow  that  being  broken, 
whereas  four  stood  up  for  it,  four  kingdoms  shall  stand  up 
out  of  the  nation,  but  not  in  his  power.  Ibid.  v.  20—22. 

»  After  this,  I  beheld,  and  lo,  another  like  a  leopard, 
which  had  upon  the  back  of  it  four  wings  of  a  fowl,  the 
beast  had  also  four  heads’  and  dominion  was  given  toil. 
Dan.  vii.  6. 


fied  their  alliances,  treaties,  treachery,  marriage!, 
aud  success !  Can  any  one  possibly  ascribe  to  chance 
or  human  foresight,  so  many  circumstantial  predic 
tions,  which  at  the  time  of  their  being  denounced 
were  so  remote  from  probability ;  and  not  evidently 
discover  in  them  the  character,  and  as  it  were,  the 
seal,  of  the  Divinity,  to  whom  all  ages  are  present  in 
one  view,  and  who  alone  determines  at  bis  will  the 
fate  of  all  the  kingdoms  and  empires  of  the  world? 
But  it  is  now  time  to  resume  the  thread  of  our  his¬ 
tory. 

Onias,3 *  the  first  of  that  name,  and  high-priest  of 
the  Jews,  died  about  this  time,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Simon,  who  for  the  sanctity  of  his  life, 
and  the  equity  of  his  actions,  was  surnamed  the  Just 
He  enjoyed  the  pontificate  for  the  space  of  nine 
years. 

Seleucus,*  after  the  defeat  of 
Antigobus,  made  himself  master  A.  M.  3704. 
of  Upper  Syria,  where  he  built  Ant.  J.  C.  300. 
Antioch  on  the  Orontes,  and  gave 
it  that  name,  either  from  his  father  or  his  son,  for 
they  were  both  called  Antiochus.  This  city,  where 
the  Syrian  kings  afterwards  resided,  was,  for  a  long 
time,  the  capital  of  the  East,  and  still  preserved  that 
rivilege  under  the  Roman  emperors.  Antigenus 
ad  lately  built  a  city  at  a  small  distance  from  this, 
and  called  it  Antigonia;  but  Seleucus  caused  it  to  be 
entirely  demolished,  and  employed  the  materials  in 
the  construction  of  his  own  city,  to  which  he  after¬ 
wards  transplanted  the  inhabitants  of  the  former. 

Among  several  other  cities  built  by  Seleucus  in 
this  country,5 *  there  were  three  more  remarkable  than 
the  rest:  the  first  was  called  Seleucia,  from  his  own 
name;  the  second,  Apamea,  from  the  name  of  his 
consort,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Artabazus  the  Per¬ 
sian;  the  third  was  Laodicea,  so  denominated  from 
his  mother.  Apamea  and  Seleucia  were  situated  on 
the  same  river  on  which  Antioch  was  built,  and  Lao¬ 
dicea  was  on  the  same  side  towards  the  south.  He 
allowed  the  Jews  the  same  privileges  and  immuni¬ 
ties,  in  each  of  these  new  cities,  as  were  enjoyed  by 
the  Greeks  and  Macedonians,  and  especially  at  Anti¬ 
och  in  Syria,  where  that  people  settled  in  such  num¬ 
bers,  that  they  possessed  as  considerable  a  part  of 
that  city  as  their  other  countrymen  enjoyed  at  Alex¬ 
andria. 

Demetrius  had  withdrawn  himself  to  Ephesus, 
after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  and  from  thence  emDarked 
for  Greece,  his  only  resource  being  the  affection  of 
the  Athenians,  with  whom  he  had  left  his  fleet,  mo¬ 
ney,  and  wife,  Deidamia.  But  he  was  strangely  sur¬ 
prised  and  offended,  when  he  was  met  on  his  way  by 
ambassadors  from  the  Athenians,  who  came  to  ac¬ 
quaint  him  that  he  could  not  be  admitted  into  their 
city,  because  the  people  had  by  a  decree,  prohibited 
the  reception  of  any  of  the  kings;  they  also  informed 
him,  that  his  consort  Deidamia  had  been  conducted 
to  Megara,  with  all  the  honours  and  attendance  due 
to  her  rank.  Demetrius  was  then  sensible  of  the 
value  of  honours  and  homage  extorted  by  fear,  and 
which  did  not  proceed  from  the  heart.  The  posture 
of  his  affairs  not  permitting  him  to  punish  the  perfidy 
of  that  people,  he  contented  himself  with  intimating 
his  complaints  to  them  in  a  moderate  manner,  ana 
demanded  his  galleys,  among  which  was  that  prodi¬ 
gious  galley  of  sixteen  benches  of  oars.  As  soon  as 
he  had  received  them,  he  sailed  towards  the  Cherso- 
nesus;  and  having  committed  some  devastations  in 
the  territories  of  Lysimachus,  he  enriched  his  army 
with  the  spoils,  and  by  that  expedient  prevented  the 
desertion  of  his  troops,  who  now  began  to  recover 
their  vigour,  and  rendered  themselves  formidable. 

Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace,  in  order  to  strengthen 
himself  in  his  dominions,  entered  into  a  particular 
treaty  with  Ptolemy,  and  strengthened  the  alliance 
between  them,  by  espousing  one  of  his  daughters, 
named  Arisnoe ;  he  had  before  this  procured  another, 
named  Lysandra,  to  be  married  to  his  son  Agatho- 
cles. 


«  Joseph.  Ant.iq.  I.  xii.  c.  2. 

*  Strab.  1.  xvi.  p.  749,  750.  Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  121.  Jus¬ 
tin.  1.  xv.  c.  4.  s  Strab.  1.  xvi.  p.  750. 
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This  alliance  between  Lysima- 
A.  M.  3705.  chus  and  Ptolemy  gave  umbrage 
Ant.  J.  C.  299.  to  Seleucus,  who  thereupon  enter¬ 
ed  into  a  treaty  with  Demetrius,! 
and  espoused  Stratonice,  the  daughter  of  that  prince, 
by  Phila  the  sister  of  Cassander.  The  beauty  of 
Stratonice  had  induced  Seleucus  to  demand  her  in 
marriage;  and  as  the  affairs  of  Demetrius  were  at 
that  time  in  a  very  bad  condition,  so  honourable  an 
alliance  with  so  powerful  a  prince  was  exceedingly 
agreeable  to  him.  In  consequence  of  which  he  im¬ 
mediately  conducted  his  daughter  with  all  his  fleet 
into  Syria  from  Greece,  where  he  was  still  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  someplaces.  During  his  passage  he  made  a 
descent  on  Cilicia,  which  then  belonged  to  Plistar- 
chus  the  brother  of  Cassander,  to  whom  it  had  been 
assigned  by  the  four  kings,  who  divided  the  domin¬ 
ions  of  Alexander  the  Great  after  the  death  of  Anti- 
gonus.  Plistarchus  went  to  complain  of  this  proceed¬ 
ing  to  Seleucus,  and  to  reproach  him  for  contract¬ 
ing  an  alliance  with  the  common  enemy,  without  the 
consent  of  the  other  kings,  which  he  considered  as 
an  infraction  of  the  treaty.  Demetrius  receiving  in¬ 
telligence  of  this  journey,  advanced  directly  to  the 
city  of  Quinda,  where  the  treasures  of  the  province, 
amounting  to  1200  talents,i 2  were  deposited.  These 
he  carried  off  with  all  expedition  to  his  fleet,  and 
then  set  sail  for  Syria,  where  he  found  Seleucus,  and 
gave  him  the  princess  Stratonice  in  marriage.  De¬ 
metrius,  after  some  days  passed  in  rejoicings  for  the 
nuptials,  and  in  entertainments  given  on  each  side, 
returned  to  Cilicia,  and  made  himself  master  of  the 
whole  province.  He  then  sent  his  wife  Phila  to  Cas¬ 
sander,  in  order  to  excuse  this  proceeding.  These 
kings  imitated  the  princes  of  the  East,  with  whom  it 
is  customary  to  have  several  wives  at  the  same  time. 

During  these  transactions,  Deidamia,  another  of 
his  wives,  who  had  taken  a  journey  to  meet  him  in 
Greece,  and  had  passed  some  time  with  him  in  that 
country,  was  seized  with  an  indisposition  that  ended 
her  days.  Demetrius  having  re- 
A.  M.  3706.  conciled  himself  with  Ptolemy,  by 
Ant.  J.  C.  298.  the  mediation  of  Seleucus,  espous¬ 
ed  Ptolemais,  the  daughter  of  Pto¬ 
lemy,  by  which  means  his  affairs  began  to  assume  a 
better  aspect :  for  he  had  all  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
and  the  two  rich  and  powerful  cities  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon  in  Phoenicia,  besides  his  new  conquests  in  Cili¬ 
cia,  and  some  other  cities  in  Asia. 

It  was  very  imprudent  in  Seleucus  to  permit  so 
dangerous  an  enemy  to  establish  himself  at  so  small 
a  distance  from  him,  and  to  usurp  from  one  of  his 
allies  a  province  so  near  his  own  dominions  as  Cilicia. 
All  this  shows  that  these  princes  had  no  established 
rules  and  principles  of  conduct,  and  were  even  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  true  interests  of  their  ambition.  For  as 
to  sincerity,  equity,  and  gratitude,  they  had  long 
since  renounced  them  all,  and  only  reigned  for  the 
unhappiness  of  their  people,  as  the  author  of  the  first 
book  of  Maccabees  has  observed.3 

The  eyes  of  Seleucus  were  however  open  at  last, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  his  having  a  neighbour  of 
such  abilities  on  each  side  of  his  dominions,  he  re¬ 
quired  Demetrius  to  surrender  Cilicia  to  him  for  a 
very  considerable  sum  of  money;  but  that  prince  not 
being  disposed  to  comply  with  such  a  proposal,  Se¬ 
leucus  insisted  upon  his  returning  him  the  cities  of 
Pyre  and  Sidon,  that  were  dependencies  on  Syria, 
of  which  he  was  king.  Demetrius,  enraged  at  this 
demand,  replied  very  abruptly,  that  though  he  should 
lose  several  other  battles  as  fatal  to  him  as  that  of 
Ipsus,  he  could  never  resolve  to  purchase  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  Seleucus  at  so  high  a  price.  At  the  same 
time  he  sailed  to  those  two  cities,  reinforced  their 
garrisons,  and  furnished  them  with  all  things  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  vigorous  defence;  by  which  means  the  in¬ 
tention  of  Seleucus  to  take  them  from  him  was  ren¬ 
dered  ineffectual  at  that  time.  This  proceeding  of 
Seleucus,  though  sufficiently  conformable  to  the  rules 
of  political  interest,  had  such  an  odious  aspect,  with 
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reference  to  the  maxims  of  honour,  that  it  shocked 
all  mankind,  and  was  universally  condemned:  for,  as 
his  dominions  were  of  such  a  vast  extent  as  to  include 
all  the  countries  between  India  and  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  how  insatiable  was  that  rigour  and  avidity 
which  would  not  permit  him  to  leave  his  father-in- 
law  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  shattered  re¬ 
mains  of  his  fortune! 

Cassander  died  about  this  time, 
of  a  dropsy,  after  having  governed  A.  M.  3707. 
Macedonia  for  the  space  of  nine-  Ant.  J.  C.  297. 
teen  years,  from  the  death  of  his 
father  Antipater,  and  six  or  seven  from  the  last  par¬ 
tition.  He  left  three  sons  by  Thessalonica,  one  of 
the  sisters  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Philip,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  him,  dying  soon  after,  left  his  crown  to  be 
contested  by  his  two  brothers. 

Pyrrhus,4  the  famous  king  of  Epirus,  had  espoused 
Antigone,  a  relation  of  Ptolemy,  in  Egypt.  This 
young  prince  was  the  son  of  jEacides.’whom  the 
Molossians,  in  a  rebellion,  had  expelled  from  the 
throne;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Pyrrhus 
himself,  then  an  infant  at  the  breast,  was  preserved 
from  the  fury  of  the  rebels,  who  pursued  him  with 
intent  to  destroy  him.  After  various  adventures,  be 
was  conducted  to  the  court  of  king  Glaucias  in  Illy¬ 
ria,  where  he  was  taken  into  the  protection  of  that 
prince.  Cassander,  the  mortal  enemy  of  fEacides, 
solicited  the  king  to  deliver  the  young  prince  into 
his  hands,  and  offered  him  200  talents  on  that  occa¬ 
sion:  Glaucias,  however,  was  struck  with  horror  at 
such  a  proposal ;  and  when  the  infant  had  attained 
the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  he  conducted  him  in 
person  to  Epirus  with  a  powerful  army,  and  reinsta¬ 
ted  him  in  his  dominions;  by  which  means  the  Mo¬ 
lossians  were  compelled  to  submit  to  force.  Justin 
tells  us,  that  their  hatred  being  softened  into  com¬ 
passion,  they  themselves  recalled  him,  and  assigned 
him  guardians  to  govern  the  kingdom  till  he  should 
be  of  age  himself;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  great 
probability  in  his  account. 

When  he  had  attained  his  seventeenth  year,  he 
began  to  think  himself  sufficiently  established  on  the 
throne :  and  set  out  from  his  capital  city  for  Illyria, 
in  order  to  be  present  at  the  nuptials  of  one  ot  the 
sons  of  Glaucias,  with  whom  he  had  been  brought 
up.  The  Molossians,  taking  advantage  of  his  ab¬ 
sence,  revolted  a  second  time,  drove  all  his  friends 
out  of  the  kingdom,  seized  all  his  treasures,  and  con¬ 
ferred  the  crown  on  Neoptolemus,  his  great  uncle. 
Pyrrhus  being  thus  divested  of  his  dominions,  and 
finding  himself  destitute  of  all  succours,  retired  to 
his  brother-in-law,  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus, 
who  had  espoused  his  sister  Deidamia. 

This  young  prince  distinguished  himself  among 
the  bravest  in  the  battle  that  was  fought  on  the  plains 
of  Ipsus,  and  would  not  forsake  Demetrius  even  after 
he  was  defeated.  He  also  preserved  for  him  those 
Grecian  cities  which  that  prince  had  confided  to  him; 
and  when  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between 
Ptolemy  and  Demetrius,  by  the  mediation  of  Seleu¬ 
cus,  Pyrrhus  went  into  Egypt  as  a  hostage  for  his 
brother-in-law. 

During  his  continuance  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy, 
he  gave  sufficient  proofs  of  his  strength,  address,  and 
extraordinary  patience,  in  hunting,  martial  exercises, 
and  all  other  labours.  Observing,  that  of  all  the 
wives  of  Ptolemy,  Berenice  had  the  greatest  ascen¬ 
dant  over  him,  and  that  she  surpassed  the  others  in 
wit  and  prudence,  as  well  as  beauty,  he  attached 
himself  to  her  in  particular;  for  as  he  was  already 
an  able  politician,  he  neglected  no  opportunity  of 
making  his  court  to  those  on  whom  his  fortune  de¬ 
pended,  and  of  ingratiating  himself  with  such  par¬ 
sons  as  were  capable  of  being  useful  to  him.  His 
noble  and  engaging  demeanour  procured  him  such  a 
share  in  Ptolemy’s  esteem,  that  he  gave  him  Anti¬ 
gone,  the  daughter  of  Berenice  his  favourite  consort, 
in  preference  to  several  young  princes  who  demand 
ed  her  in  marriage.  This  lady  was  the  daughter  of 
Berenice,  by  Philip  her  first  husband,  who  was  a 
Macedonian  nobleman,  little  known  with  respect  to 
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any  other  particular.  When  Pyrrhus  had  espoused 
Antigone,  the  queen  had  so  much  influence  over  her 
consort,  as  to  induce  him  to  grant  his  son-in-law  a  fleet, 
with  a  supply  of  money,  which  enabled  him  to  re¬ 
possess  himself  of  his  dominions.  Here  began  the 
fortune  of  an  exiled  prince,  who  was  afterwards  es¬ 
teemed  the  greatest  general  of  his  age ;  and  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  every  instance  of  his  early 
conduct  denoted  extraordinary  merit,  and  raised 
great  expectations  of  his  future  glory. 

Athens,1  as  we  have  already  ob- 
A.  M.  3708.  served,  had  revolted  from  Deme- 
Ant.  J.  C.  296.  trius,  and  shut  her  gates  against 
him.  But  when  that  prince  thought 
he  had  sufficiently  provided  for  the  security  of  his 
territories  in  Asia,  he  marched  against  that  rebellious 
and  ungrateful  city,,  with  a  resolution  to  punish  her 
as  she  deserved.  The  first  year  was  employed  in  the 
reduction  of  the  Messenians,  and  the  conquest  of 
some  other  cities  who  had  quitted  his  party;  and  he 
returned  the  next  season  to  Athens,  which  he  closely 
blocked  up,  and  reduced  to  the.  last  extremity,  by 
cutting  off  a'll  communication  of 
A.  M.  3709.  provisions.  A  fleet  of  150  sail,  sent 
Ant.  J.  C.  295.  by  king  Ptolemy  to  succour  the 
Athenians,  and  which  appeared  on 
the  coasts  of  iEgina,  afforded  them  but  a  transient 
joy ;  for  when  this  naval  force  saw  a  strong  fleet  ar¬ 
rive  from  Peloponnesus  to  the  assistance  of  Deme¬ 
trius,  besides  a  great  number  of  other  vessels  from 
Cyprus,  and  that  the  whole  amounted  to  300,  they 
weighed  anchor,  and  fled. 

Although  the  Athenians  had  issued  a  decree,  by 
which  they  made  it  capital  for  any  person  even  to 
mention  a  peace  with  Demetrius,  the  extreme  neces¬ 
sity  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  want  of  pro¬ 
visions,  obliged  them  to  open  their  gates  to  him. 
When  he  entered  the  city,  he  commanded  the  inha¬ 
bitants  to  assemble  in  the  theatre,  which  he  sur¬ 
rounded  with  armed  troops,  and  posted  his  guards 
on  each  side  of  the  stage  where  the  dramatic  pieces 
were  performed;  and  then  descending  from  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  theatre,  in  the  manner  usual  with  the 
actors,  he  showed  himself  to  that  multitude,  who 
seemed  rather  dead  that  alive,  and  waited  for  the 
event  in  inexpressible  terror,  expecting  it  would 
prove  the  sentence  for  their  destruction.  But  he 
dissipated  their  apprehensions  by  the  first  expres¬ 
sions  he  uttered ;  for  he  did  not  raise  his  voice  like  a 
man  affected  with  the  emotions  of  rage,  nor  deliver 
himself  in  any  passionate  or  insulting  language;  but 
softened  the  tone  of  his  voice,  and  only  addressed 
himself  to  them  in  gentle  complaints  and  amicable 
expostulations.  He  pardoned  their  offence,  and  re¬ 
stored  them  to  his  favour;  presenting  them,  at  the 
same  time,  with  100,000  measures  of  corn,  and  rein¬ 
stating  such  magistrates  as  were  most  agreeable  to 
them.  The  joy  of  this  people  may  be  easily  con¬ 
ceived  from  the  terrors  with  which  they  were  before 
affected;  and  how  glorious  must  such  a  prince  be, 
who  could  always  support  so  brilliant,  so  admirable 
a  character! 

When  he  had  regulated  the  state  of  affairs  in  Athens, 
he  determined  to  reduce  the  Lacedtemonian  Ar- 
chidamus,  their  king,  advanced  as  far  as  Mantinea  to 
meet  him:  but  Demetrius  defeated  him  in  a  great  bat¬ 
tle,  and  obliged  him  to  have  recourse  to  flight;  after 
which  he  advanced  into  Laconia,  and  fought  another 
battle  in  the  very  sight  of  Sparta.  He  was  again 
victorious ;  500  of  his  enemies  were  made  prisoners, 
and  200  killed  upon  the  spot,  so  that  he  was  already 
considered  as  master  of  the  city,  which  had  never 
been  taken  before. 

But  at  this  important  moment  he  received  two  pie¬ 
ces  of  intelligence,  which  compelled  him  to  direct  his 
attention  to  a  quite  different  quarter.  The  first  was, 
that  Lysimachus  had  lately  divested  him  of  all  his 
territories  in  Asia;  and  the  other,  that  Ptolemy  had 
made  a  descent  on  Cyprus,  and  conquered  all  the 
island,  except  Salamis,  where  the  mother  of  Deme¬ 
trius,  4uth  his  wife  and  children,  had  retired ;  and 
that  the  king  of  Egypt  carried  on  the  siege  of  that 


city  with  great  vigour.  Demetrius  left  all  to  fly  to 
their  assistance,  but  was  soon  informed  that  the  place 
had  surrendered.  Ptolemy  had  the  generosity  to 
give  the  mother,  wife,  and  children,  of  his. enemy, 
their  libertv  without  any  ransom  ;  and  to  dismiss  them 
with  all  their  attendants  and  effects.  He  even  made 
them  magnificent  presents  at  their  departure,  which 
he  accompanied  with  all  imaginable  marks  of  honour. 

The  loss  of  Cyprus  was  soon  succeeaed  by  that  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon;  and  Seleucus  dispossessed  him  of 
Cilicia  on  another  side.  Thus,  in  a  very  short  time, 
he  saw  himself  divested  of  all  his  dominions,  without 
any  resource  or  hopes  for  the  future. 

SECTION  II. — DISPUTE  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  SO Ml 
OF  CASSANDER  FOR  THE  CROWN  OF  MACEDONIA. 
DEMETRIUS,  BEING  INVITED  TO  THE  ASSISTANCE 
OF  ALEXANDER,  FINDS  MEANS  TO  DESTROY  HIM, 
AND  IS  PROCLAIMED  KING  BY  THE  MACEDONIANS. 
HE  MAKES  GREAT  PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  CON¬ 
QUEST  OF  ASIA.  A  POWERFUL  CONFEDERACY  IS 
FORMED  AGAINST  HIM.  PYRRHUS  AND  LYSIMA¬ 
CHUS  DEPRIVE  HIM  OF  MACEDONIA,  AND  DIVIDE 
IT  BETWEEN  THEMSELVES.  PYRRHUS  IS  SOON 
OBLIGED  TO  QUIT  THOSE  TERRITORIES.  SAD  END 
OF  DEMETRIUS,  WHO  DIES  IN  PRISON. 

No  prince  was  ever  obnoxious  to  greater  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  fortune,  nor  ever  experienced  more  sudden 
changes,  than  Demetrius.  He  exposed  himself  to 
these  events  by  his  imprudence,  amusing  himself  with 
inconsiderable  conquests,  while  he  abandoned  his 
provinces  to  the  first  invader.  His  greatest  successes 
were  immediately  followed  by  his  being  dispossessed 
of  all  his  dominions,  and  almost  reduced  to  despair, 
when  suddenly  an  unexpected  resource  offered  itself 
from  a  quarter  from  whence  he  had  not  the  least 
room  to  expect  it. 

In  the  quarrel  between  the  two 
sons  of  Cassander  for  the  crown,2  A.  M.  3710. 
Thessalonica,  their  mother,  favour-  Ant.  J.  C.  294. 
ed  Alexander,  who  was  the  young¬ 
est;  which  so  enraged  Antipater,  the  eldest  son,  that 
he  killed  her  with  his  own  hands,  though  she  con¬ 
jured  him  by  the  breasts  which  had  nourished  him, 
to  spare  her  life.  Alexander,  in  order  to  avenge 
this  unnatural  barbarity,  solicited  the  assistance  of 
Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius,  the  former  of  whom  was  in 
Epirus,  and  the  latter  in  Peloponnesus.  Pyrrhus  ar¬ 
rived  the  first,  and  made  himself  master  of  several 
cities  in  Macedonia,  part  of  which  he  retained  as  a 
compensation  for  the  aid  he  had  given  Alexander; 
and  he  returned  to  his  own  dominions,  after  he  had 
reconciled  the  two  brothers.  Demetrius  came  up  at 
the  same  instant,  upon  which  Alexander  advanced 
to  meet  him;  and  testified,  at  the  interview  between 
them,  all  imaginable  gratitude  and  friendship;  but 
represented  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  state 
of  his  affairs  was  changed,  and  that  he  no  longer  had 
any  need  of  his  assistance.  Demetrius  was  displeased 
with  this  compliment,  whilst  Alexander,  who  dread¬ 
ed  the  greatness  of  his  power,  was  apprehensive  of 
subjecting  himself  to  a  master,  should  he  admit  him 
into  his  dominions.  They,  however,  conversed  to 
gether  with  an  external  air  of  friendship,  and  enter¬ 
tained  each  other  with  reciprocal  feasts;  till  at  last, 
Demetrius,  upon  some  intelligence,  either  true  or 
fictitious,  that  Alexander  intended  to  destroy  him, 
prevented  the  execution  of  that  design,  and  killed  him. 
This  murder  armed  the  Macedonians  against  him  at 
first;  but  when  he  had  acquainted  them  with  all  the 
particulars  that  influenced  his  conduct,  the  aversion 
they  entertained  for  Antipater,  the  infamous  murder¬ 
er  of  his  own  mother,  induced  them  to  declare  for 
Demetrius,  and  they  accordingly  proclaimed  him  king 
of  Macedonia.  Demetrius  possessed  this  crown  for 
the  space  of  seven  years,  and  Antipater  fled  into 
Thrace,  where  he  did  not  long  survive  the  loss  of  his 
kingdom. 

One  of  the  branches  of  the  royal  family  of  Philip 
king  of  Macedonia,  became  entirely  extinct  by  the 
death  of  Thessalonica  and  her  two  sons;  as  the  other 
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branch  from  Alexander  the  Great  had  been  before 
by  the  death  of  the  young  Alexander  and  Hercules, 
his  two  sons.  Thus  these  two  princes,  who  by  their 
unjust  wars  had  spread  desolation  through  so  many 
provinces,  and  destroyed  such  a  number  of  royal 
families,  experienced,  by  a  just  decree  of  Providence, 
the  same  calamities  in  their  own  families,  as  they 
had  occasioned  to  others.  Philip  and  Alexander, 
with  their  wives,  and  all  their  descendants,  perished 
by  violent  deaths. 

Much  about  this  time  Seleucus 
A.  M.  3711.  built  the  city  of  Seleucia,* 1  on  the 
Ant.  J.  C.  293.  banks  of  the  Tigris,  at  the  distance 
of  forty  miles  from  Babylon.  It 
became  very  populous  in  a  short  time,  and  Pliny 
tells  us  it  was  inhabited  by  600,000  persons.  The 
dykes  of  the  Euphrates  being  broken  down,  spread 
such  an  inundation  over  the  country,  and  the  branch 
of  that  river,  which  passed  through  Babylon,  was 
sunk  so  low  by  this  evacuation,  as  to  be  rendered 
unnavigable,  by  which  means  that  city  became  so 
incommodious,  that  as  soon  as  Seleucia  was  built,  all 
its  inhabitants  withdrew  thither.  This  circumstance 
prepared  the  way  for  the  accomplishment  of  that 
celebrated  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  who,  at  a  time  when 
this  city  was  in  the  most  flourishing  condition,  had 
foretold,  that  it  should  one  day  become  entirely  de¬ 
sert  and  uninhabited.2  I  have  observed  elsewhere 
by  what  manner  and  degrees  this  prediction  was  fully 
accomplished. 

Simon,  surnamed  the  Just,  the 
A.  M.  3712.  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  died  at  the 
Ant.  J.  C.  292.  close  of  the  ninth  year  of  his  ponti¬ 
ficate,3  and  left  a  young  son,  named 
Onias.  As  he  was  of  too  tender  an  age  to  take  upon 
nimself  the  exercise  of  that  dignity,  it  was  consigned 
lo  Eleazar  the  brother  of  Simon,  who  discharged  the 
(unctions  of  it  for  the  space  of  fifteen  years. 

I  here  pass  over  some  events  of 
A.  M.  3716.  small  importance,*  and  proceed  to 
Ant.  J.  C.  288.  Demetrius,  who,  believing  his  pow¬ 
er  sufficiently  established  in  Greece 
and  Macedonia,  began  to  make  great  preparations 
for  regaining  the  empire  of  his  father  in  Asia.  With 
this  view  he  raised  an  army  of  above  100,000  men, 
and  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  500  sail.  So  great  an  arma¬ 
ment  had  never  been  seen  since  the  time  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great.  Demetrius  animated  the  workmen 
by  his  presence  and  instructions,  visited  them  in  per¬ 
son,  directed  them  how  to  act,  and  even  assisted 
them  in  their  labours.  The  number  of  his  galleys,  and 
.heir  extraordinary  dimensions,  created  a  universal 
astonishment;  for  no  ships  of  sixteen,  or  even  fifteen 
benches  of  oars,  had  ever  been  seen  till  then;  and  it 
was  not  till  many  years  after  this  period  that  Pto¬ 
lemy  Phiiopator  built  one  of  forty  benches,5  but  then 
t  was  only  for  pomp  and  ostentation,  whereas  those 
which  Demetrius  built  were  extremely  useful  in  bat 
tie,  and  more  admirable  for  their  lightness  and  agi¬ 
lity  than  their  size  and  magnificence. 

Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Seleu- 
A.  M.  3717.  cus,  receiving  intelligence  of  these 
Ant.  J.  C.  287.  formidable  preparations  of  Deme¬ 
trius,  immed  lately  caught  the  alarm, 
and  in  order  to  frustrate  their  effect,  renewed  their 
alliance,  in  which  they  likewise  engaged  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epirus;  in  consequence  of  which,  when  Ly¬ 
simachus  began  to  invade  Macedonia  on  one  side, 
Pyrihus  did  the  same  on  the  other.  Demetrius,  who 
was  then  making  preparations  in  Greece  for  his  in¬ 
tended  expedition  into  Asia,  advanced  with  all  speed 
to  defend  his  own  dominions;  but  before  he  was 
able  to  arrive  there,  Pyrrhus  had  taken  Beriea,  one 


»  Strab.  1.  xvi.  p.  738  &  743.  Plin.  1.  vi.  c.  26. 

»  Vol.  i.  p,  193,  &c.  At  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xii.  c.  2. 

*  Plut.  in  Demetr.  p,  909,  et  in  Pyrrh.  p.  386.  Justin.  1. 
xvi.  c.  2. 

*  This  galley  was  280  cubits  (about  420  feet)  in  length, 
and  twenty-eight  cubits  (seventy-two  feet)  from  the  keel 
to  the  top  of  the  poop.  It  carried  400  sailors,  besides  4000 
rowers,  and  near  3000  soldiers,  who  were  disposed  in  the 
spaces  between  the  rowers,  and  on  the  lower  deck.  Plut, in 
the  Life  of  Demetrius. 
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of  the  most  considerable  cities  in  Macedonia,  where 
he  found  the  wives,  children,  and  effects,  of  a  great 
number  of  soldiers  belonging  to  Demetrius.  This 
news  caused  so  great  a  tumult  in  the  army  of  that 
prince,  that  a  considerable  part  of  his  troops  ab¬ 
solutely  refused  to  follow  him,  and  declared  with  an 
air  of  mutiny  and  sedition,  that  they  would  return  to 
defend  their  families  and  effects.  In  a  word,  things 
were  carried  to  such  an  extremity,  that  Demetrius, 
perceiving  he  no  longer  had  any  influence  over  them, 
fled  to  Greece  in  the  disguise  of  a  common  soldier 
and  his  troops  went  over  to  Pyrrhus,  whom  they  pro 
claimed  king  of  Macedonia. 

The  different  characters  of  these  two  princes  great¬ 
ly  contributed  to  this  sudden  revolution.  Deme¬ 
trius,  who  considered  vain  pomp  and  superb  magni¬ 
ficence  as  true  grandeur,  rendered  hiinselt  contemp¬ 
tible  to  the  Macedonians,  in  the  very  circumstance 
by  w-hich  he  thought  to  obtain  their  esteem.  He 
ambitiously  encircled  his  head  with  a  double  diadem, 
like  a  theatrical  monarch,  and  wore  purple  robes, 
enriched  with  a  profusion  of  gold.  The  ornaments 
of  his  feet  were  altogether  extraordinary;  and  he 
had  long  employed  artists  to  make  him  a  mantle,  on 
which  the  system  of  the  world,  with  all  the  stars  visi¬ 
ble  in  the  firmament,  were  to  be  embroidered  in  gold. 
The  change  of  his  fortune  prevented  the  finishing  of 
this  work,  and  no  future  king  would  presume  to 
wear  it. 

But  that  which  rendered  him  still  more  odious, 
was  his  being  so  difficult  of  access.  He  was  either 
so  imperious  and  disdainful,  a3  not  to  allow  those 
who  nad  any  affairs  to  transact  with  him  the  liberty 
of  speech;  or  else  he  treated  them  with  so  much 
rudeness,  as  obliged  them  to  quit  his  presence  with 
disgust.  One  day,  when  he  came  out  of  his  palace, 
and  walked  through  the  streets  with  a  mien  of  more 
affability  than  it  was  usual  for  him  to  assume,  some 
persons  were  encouraged  to  present  a  few  petitions 
to  him.  He  received  them  with  a  gracious  air,  and 
l-aced  them  in  one  of  the  folds  of  his  robe ;  but  as 
e  was  passing  over  a  bridge  on  the  river  Axins,6  he 
threw  all  those  petitions  into  the  stream.  A  prince 
must  certainly  know  very  little  of  mankind,  not  to 
be  sensible  that  such  a  contemptuous  behaviour  is 
sufficient  to  disgust  his  subjects.  On  this  occasion, 
an  action  of  the  great  Philip  was  recollected,  which 
has  been  related  among  the  events  of  his  reign. 
That  prince  had  several  times  I'efused  audience  to  a 
poor  woman,  under  pretence  that  he  wanted  leisure 
to  hear  her.  “  Be  no  longer  king  then,”  replied  she 
with  some  emotion ;  and  Philip,  from  thenceforth, 
made  it  a  maxim  with  himsell  to  grant  his  subjects 
long  and  frequent  audiences.  For,  as  Plutarch  ob¬ 
serves  on  that  occasion,  THE  MOST  INDISPENSABLE 
DUTY  OP  A  KING,  IS  TO  EXERT  HIMSELF  IN  THE. 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE.? 

The  Macedonians  had  formed  a  very  different  idea* 
of  Pyrrhus.  They  had  heard  it  reported,  and  were 
sensible  by  their  own  experience,  that  he  was  natu¬ 
rally  affable,  and  that  he  was  always  mild  and  acces¬ 
sible;  they  were  convinced  of  his  promptiude  to  re¬ 
compense  the  services  rendered  him,  and  that  he 
was  slow  to  anger  and  severity.  Some  young  officers,, 
over  their  liquor,  had  vented  several  offensive  plea¬ 
santries  against  him.  The  particulars  of  their  con¬ 
versation  were  related  to  Pyrrhus  himself,  who  or¬ 
dered  them  to  be  brought  into  his  presence,  and  then 
asked  them,  if  they  had  expressed  themselves  in  tha 
manner  he  had  heard.  “Yes,  my  lord,”  replied  one 
of  the  company,  “and  we  should  have  added  a  great 
deal  more,  if  we  had  had  more  wine.  ”  Pyrrhus 
could  not  forbear  laughing  at  this  facetious  and 
sprightly  turn,  and  dismissed  them  from  his  presence 
without  farther  notice. 

The  Macedonians  thought  him  much  superior  to 
Demetrius,  even  in  military  merit.  He  had  beaten 
them  on  several  occasions,  but  their  admiration  of 
his  bravery  was  greater  than  their  resentment  for 
their  defeat.  It  was  a  common  expression  with  them. 


«  A  river  of  Upper  Macedonia.  __  t  _ 

1  OiiS'iv  etjTuig  ti£  /WiXir  T&  >Sfi 
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that  other  princes  imitated  Alexander  in  nothing  but 
their  purple  robes,  the  number  of  their  guards,  the 
affectation  of  inclining  their  heads  like  his,  and  their 
imperious  manner  of  speaking;  but  that  Pyrrhus  was 
the  only  one  who  represented  that  monarch  in  his 
great  and  laudable  qualities.  Pyrrhus  himself  was 
not  altogether  free  from  vanity,  with  respect  to  the 
resemblance  of  his  own  features  to  those  of  Alex¬ 
ander;1  but  a  good  matron  of  Larissa,  in  whose 
house  he  once  lodged,  had  undeceived  him  in  that 
particular,  by  an  answer,  perhaps,  not  at  all  agreeable 
to  him.  The  Macedonians,  however,  thought  they 
discovered  in  him  the  aspect  of  that  prince;  with  all 
the  fire  of  his  eyes,  and  the  vivacity,  promptitude, 
and  impetuosity,  with  which  he  charged  his  enemies, 
and  bore  ck>wn  all  who  presumed  to  oppose  him :  but 
with  respect  to  the  military  art,  and  ability  in  draw¬ 
ing  up  an  army  in  battle,  and  knowing  how  to  take 
advantage  of  circumstances,  they  thought  none  com¬ 
parable  to  Pyrrhus. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  thought  surprising,  that 
the  Macedonians,  who  entertained  prepossessions  so 
favourable  to  the  one  and  so  disadvantageous  to  the 
other,  should  easily  quit  the  party  of  Demetrius  to 
espouse  that  of  Pyrrhus:  and  one  may  see  by  this  in¬ 
stance,  and  a  thousand  others,  of  what  importance  it 
is  for  princes  to  attach  their  people  to  their  interests 
by  the  gentle  ties  of  affection  and  gratitude;  by  treat¬ 
ing  them  with  mildness  and  affability;  and  by  enter¬ 
taining  a  real  love  for  them,  which  is  the  only  means 
of  acquiring  their  love,  which  constitutes  their  most 
solid  glory,  their  most  essential  obligation,  and  at  the 
same  time  their  greatest  security. 

As  Lysimachus  happened  to  arrive  immediately  af¬ 
ter  Pyrrhus  had  been  declared  king  of  Macedonia,2 
he  pretended  that  he  had  contributed  as  much  as 
that  prince  to  the  flight  of  Demetrius,  and  that  he 
consequently  ought  to  have  a  share  in  that  kingdom. 
Pyrrhus,  who,  in  this  conjuncture,  was  not  entirely 
certain  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Macedonians,  readily 
acquiesced  in  the  pretensions  of  Lysimachus,  and  the 
cities  and  provinces  were  accordingly  shared  between 
them:  but  this  agreement  was  so  far  from  uniting 
them  with  each  other,  that  it  was  rather  the  constant 
source  of  animosities  and  divisions:  for,  as  Plutarch 
observes,  when  neither  seas  nor  mountains,  nor  un¬ 
inhabitable  deserts,  could  suffice  as  barriers  to  the 
avarice  and  ambition  of  these  princes;  and  when 
their  desires  were  not  to  be  bounded  by  those  limits 
which  separate  Europe  from  Asia,  how  could  they 
possibly  continue  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  and  re¬ 
frain  from  the  injustice  of  invading  domains  which 
lay  so  near  and  so  commodious  to  them?  This  was 
not  to  be  expected ;  and  a  perpetual  war  between 
them  became  inevitable,  from  the  malignant  seeds  of 
envy  and  usurpation  that  had  taken  root  in  their 
minds.  The  names  of  peace  and  war  were  considered, 
by  them  as  two  species  of  coin,  to  which  they  them¬ 
selves  had  given  currency,  merely  for  their  own  inte¬ 
rest,  and  without  the  least  regard  to  justice. — Still, 
continues  the  same  author,  they  act  more  laudably, 
when  they  engage  in  an  open  war,  than  when  they  use 
the  sacred  names  of  justice,  friendship,  and  peace,  for 
what,  in  reality,  is  no  more  than  a  truce,  or  transient 
suspension  of  tbeir  unjust  views. 

The  whole  history  of  Alexander’s  successors  justi¬ 
fies  these  reflections  of  Plutarch.  Never  were  more 
treaties  and  alliances  made,  and  never  were  they  vio¬ 
lated  with  less  disguise  and  more  impunity.  Would 
to  God  that  those  complaints  were  never  applicable 
to  any  princes  or  times  but  those  we  are  treating  of 
at  present ! 


*  A  set  of  flatterers  Imd  really  persuaded  Pyrrhus,  that 
he  resembled  Alexander  in  the  features  of  his  face.  With 
this  belief  he  sent  for  the  pictures  of  Philip,  Perdiccas, 
Alexander,  Cassander,  and  some  other  princes,  and  then 
desired  a  woman  of  Larissa,  with  whom  he  then  lodged, 
to  tell  him  which  of  those  princes  he  most  resembled.  She 
refused  to  answer  him  for  a  considerable  time,  till  at  last 
he  pressed  her  very  earnestly  to  satisfy  his  curiosity;  upon 
which  she  replied,  that  she  thought  liim  very  like  Batra- 
chion,  who  was  a  noted  cook  in  that  city,  Lucian .  advers. 
indoct.  p.  552,  553. 

*  Plut.  in  Pyrrh.  p..  389,  3S0. 


Pyrrhus  finding  the  Macedonians  more  tractable 
and  submissive,  when  he  led  them  to  war,  than  when 
he  permitted  them  to  enjoy  a  state  of  repose ;  and 
being  himself  not  much  addicted  to  tranquillity,  nor 
capable  of  satisfaction  in  the  calm  of  a  long  peace, 
was  daily  forming  new  enterprises,  without  much  re¬ 
gard  to  sparing  either  his  subjects  or  allies.  Lysim¬ 
achus  took  advantage  of  the  army’s  disaffection  to 
Pyrrhus,  and  inflamed  them  still  more  by  his  emis¬ 
saries,  who  artfully  insinuated  that  they  had  acted 
most  shamefully  in  choosing  a  stranger  for  their  mas¬ 
ter,  whom  interest,  and  not  affection,  had  attached 
to  Macedonia.  These  reproaches  drew  in  the  great¬ 
est  pai't  of  the  soldiers;  upon  which  Pyrrhus,  who 
feared  the  consequences  of  this  alienation,  retired 
with  the  Epirots  and  the  troops  of  his  allies,  and  lost 
Macedonia  in  the.  same  manner  he  had  gained  it. 

He  greatly  complained  of  the  inconstancy  of  this 
people,  and  their  disaffection  to  his  person;  but,  as 
Plutarch  again  observes,  kings  have  no  reason  to 
blame  other  persons  for  sometimes  changing  their 
party  according  to  their  interest,  as  in  acting  so  they 
only  imitate  their  own  example,  and  practise  the 
lessons  of  infidelity  and  treason,  which  they  have 
learned  from  the  whole  of  their  own  conduct,  which 
upon  all  Occasions  demonstrates  an  utter  disregard 
for  justice,  veracity,  and  sincerity,  in  the  observance 
of  engagements. 

As  to  Demetrius,3  when  he  found  himself  deserted 
by  his  troops,  he  had  retired  to  the  city  of  Cassan- 
dria4  where  bis  consort  Phila  resided:  this  lady  was 
so  afflicted  at  the  calamitous  state  in  which  she  be¬ 
held  her  husband,  and  was  so  terrified  at  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  to  which  she  herself  was  exposed  by  the 
declension  of  his  affairs,  that  she  had  recourse  to  a 
draught  of  poison,  by  which  she  ended  a  life  that 
was  become  more  insupportable  to  her  than  death 
itself. 

Demetrius,  thinking  to  gather  up  some  remains  o’f 
his  shattered  fortune,  returned  to  Greece,  where  seve¬ 
ral  cities  still  continued  devoted  to  him;  and  when 
he  had  disposed  his  affairs  in  the  best  order  he  was 
able,  he  left  the  government  of  those  places  to  his 
son  Antigonus;  and  assembling  all  the  troops  he 
could  raise  in  that  country,  which  amounted  to  be¬ 
tween  ten  and  eleven  thousand  men,  he  embarked 
for  Asia,  with  a  resolution  to  make  a  desperate  at¬ 
tempt  to  retrieve  his  good  fortune.  Eurydice,  the 
sister  of  his  late  wife  Phila,  received  him  at  Miletus, 
where  she  lived  with  the  princess  Ptolemais,  her 
daughter  by  Ptolemy,  whose  marriage  with  Deme¬ 
trius  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  mediation  of  Seleu- 
cus.  Eurydice  accordingly  presented  the  princess 
to  him,  and  this  alliance  gave  birth  to  Demetrius, 
who  afterwards  reigned  in  Cyrene. 

Demetrius,6  immediately  after  the  celebration  of 
nis  nuptials,  entered  Caria  and  Lydia,  where  he  took 
several  places  from  Lysimachus,  and  considerably 
augmented  his  forces;  and  at  length  made  himself 
master  of  Sardis;  but,  as  soon  as  Agathocles,  the  son 
of  Lysimachus,  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army,  he 
abandoned  all  his  conquests,  and  marched  into  the 
East.  His  design  in  taking  this  route  was  to  surprise 
Armenia  and  Media;  but  Agathocles,  who  followed 
him  close,  cut  off  his  provisions  and  forage  so  effec¬ 
tually,  that  a  sickness  spread  through  his  army,  and 
weakened  it  extremely;  and  when  he  at  last  made 
an  attempt  to  march  over  mount  Taurus,  with  the 
small  remains  of  his  troops,  he  found  all  the  passes 
guarded  by  the  enemies,  which  obliged  him  to  fall 
back  to  Tarsus  in  Cilicia. 

From  thence  he  represented  to  Seleucus,  to  whom 
that  city  belonged,  the  melancholy  situation  of  his 
affairs,  and  entreated  him,  in  a  very  moving  manner, 
to  afford  him  the  necessary  subsistence  for  himself 
and  the  remainder  of  his  troops.  Seleucus  was  touch¬ 
ed  with  compassion  at  first,  and  despatched  orders 
to  his  lieutenants,  to  furnish  him  with  all  he  should 
want.  But  when  remonstrances  were  afterwrards 
made  to  him  upon  the  valour  and  abilities  of  Deme- 


’  Plut.  in.  Demetr.  j>.  910,  911. 

4  A  city  on  the  frontiers  of  Thrace,  and  in  Upper  Mace 
)nla'  *  Plut.  in  Demetr.  p.  912 — 915. 
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talus,  his  genius  for  resource  and  stratagem,  and  his 
intrepidity  in  the  execution  of  his  designs,  whenever 
the  least  opportunity  for  acting  presented  itself;  he 
thought  it  impossible  to  reinstate  a  prince  of  that 
character,  without  exposing  himself  to  danger.  For 
which  reason,  instead  of  continuing  to  support  him, 
he  resolved  upon  his  destruction,  and  immediately 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  with 
an  intention  to  attack  him.  Demetrius,  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  intelligence  of  these  measures,  posted  his 
troops  in  those  parts  of  mount  Taurus  where  he  ima¬ 
gined  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  force  them,  and 
sent  to  Seleucus  a  second  time,  to  implore  his  per¬ 
mission  to  pass  into  the  East,  in  order  to  establish 
himself  in  some  country  belonging  to  the  barbarians, 
where  he  might  end  his  days  in  tranquillity:  but  if 
he  should  not  be  inclined  to  grant  him  that  favour, 
he  entreated  him  to  allow  him  to  take  up  his  winter- 
quarters  in  his  dominions;  and  begged  that  prince 
not  to  expose  him,  by  driving  him  from  thence,  to 
famine,  and  the  rigours  of  the  season,  as  that  would 
be  delivering  him  up  defenceless  to  the  discretion  of 
his  enemies. 

Seleucus  was  so  prejudiced  against  the  design  which 
Demetrius  had  formed  against  the  East,  that  this  pro¬ 
posal  only  tended  to  increase  his  distrust;  ana  he 
consented  to  nothing  more  than  his  taking  up  his 
quarters  in  Cataonia,  a  province  adjacent  to  Cappa¬ 
docia,  during  the  two  severest  months  of  the  winter; 
after  which  he  was  immediately  to  evacuate  that 
country.  Seleucus,  during  this  negotiation,  had  pla¬ 
ced  strong  guards  at  all  the  passes  from  Cilicia  into 
Syria,  which  obliged  Demetrius  to  have  recourse  to 
arms,  in  order  to  disengage  himself.  He  according¬ 
ly  made  such  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  troops  who 
guarded  the  passes  in  the  mountains,  that  he  dislodged 
them  from  thence,  and  opened  himself  a  passage  in 
Syria,  which  he  immediately  entered. 

His  own  courage,  and  the  hopes  of  his  soldiers,  re¬ 
viving  from  this  success,  he  took  all  possible  mea¬ 
sures  for  making  a  last  effort  for  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  his  affairs ;  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
suddenly  seized  with  a  severe  distemper,  which  dis¬ 
concerted  all  his  measures.  During 
A.  M.  3718.  the  forty  days  that  he  continued 
Ant.  J.  C.  286.  sick,  most  of  his  soldiers  deserted; 

and  when  he  at  last  recovered  his 
health,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  action,  he  found  him¬ 
self  reduced  to  the  desperate  necessity  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  surprise  Seleucus  in  his  camp  by  night,  with 
the  handful  of  men  who  still  continued  in  his  ser¬ 
vice.  A  deserter  gave  Seleucus  intelligence  of  this 
design  time  enough  to  prevent  its  effect;  and  the 
desertion  of  Demetrius’s  troops  increased  upon  this 
disappointment.  He  then  endeavoured,  as  his  last 
resource,  to  regain  the  mountains,  and  join  his  fleet; 
but  he  found  tne  passes  so  well  guarded,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  conceal  himself  in  the  woods;  from  whence 
he  was  soon  dislodged  by  hunger,  and  compelled  to 
surrender  himself  to  Seleucus,  who  caused  him  to 
be  conducted  under  a  strong  guard  to  the  Cher- 
sonesus  of  Syria  near  Laodicia,  where  he  was  detain¬ 
ed  a  prisoner.  He,  however,  was  allowed  the  liberty 
of  a  park  for  hunting,  and  all  the  conveniences  of 
life  in  abundance. 

When  Antigonus  received  intelligence  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  captivity,  he  was  affected  with  the  utmost  sor¬ 
row;  and  wrote  to  all  the  kings,  and  even  to  Seleu¬ 
cus  himself,  to  obtain  his  release,  offering,  at  the 
same  time,  his  own  person  as  a  hostage  for  him,  and 
consenting  to  part  with  all  his  remaining  dominions, 
as  the  price  of  his  liberty.  Several  cities,  and  a  great 
number  of  princes,  joined  their  solicitations  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  captive  prince ;  but  Lysimachus  offered  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  Seleucus,  provided  he  would 
cause  his  prisoner  to  be  put  to  death.  Seleucus  was 
struck  with  horror  at  so  barbarous  and  inhuman  a 
proposal ;  and  in  order  to  grant  a  favour  solicited 
from  so  many  different  quarters,  he  seemed  only  to 
wait  the  arrival  of  his  son  Antigonus,  and  Stratonice, 
that  Demetrius  might  owe  the  obligation  of  his  lib¬ 
erty  to  them. 

In.  the  meantime  that  unhappy  prince  supported 
his  misfortunes  with  patience  and  magnanimity;  and 
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became  at  last  so  habituated  to  them,  that  they  no 
longer  seemed  to  affect  him.  He  exercised  himself 
in  racing,  walking,  and  hunting;  and  might  have 
been  infinitely  more  happy,  had  he  made  a  true  esti 
mate  of  his  condition,  than  whilst  hurried  over  lands 
and  seas  by  the  frenzy  of  ambition.  For  what  other 
fruit  do  these  pretended  heroes,  who  are  called  con¬ 
querors,  derive  from  all  their  labours  and  wars,  and 
from  all  the  dangers  to  which  they  expose  themselves, 
than  that  of  tormenting  themselves,  while  they  ren¬ 
der  others  miserable;  and  constantly  turning  their 
backs  on  tranquillity  and  happiness,  which,  if  they 
may  be  believed,  are  the  sole  ends  of  all  their  mo¬ 
tions'!  But  Demetrius  was  gradually  seized  with 
melancholy;  and  no  longer  amused  himself  with  his 
former  exercises:  he  grew  corpulent,  and  entirely 
abandoned  himself  to  drinking  and  gaming  at  dice, 
to  which  he  devoted  whole  days,  undoubtedly  endea¬ 
vouring  by  these  methods  to  banish  the  melancholy 
thoughts  of  his  condition.  When  he  had  continued 
in  his  captivity  for  the  space  of  three  years,  he  was 
seized  with  a  severe  distemper,  occasioned  by  his  in¬ 
activity,  and  intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-four  years.  His  son  An¬ 
tigonus,  to  whom  the  urn  which  enclosed  his  ashes 
was  transmitted,  celebrated  his  funeral  with  great 
magnificence.  We  shall  see,  in  the  sequel  of  the 
present  history,  that  this  Antigonus,  who  was  surna- 
med  Gonatas,  continued  peaceable  possessor  of  the 
kingdom  of  Macedonia;  and  the  race  of  this  prince 
enjoyed  the  crown  for  several  generations,  in  a  direct 
line  from  father  to  son,  till  the  reign  of  Perseus,  who 
was  the  last  of  that  family,  and  was  divested  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia  by  the  Romans. 

SECTION  III.— PTOLEMY  SOTER  RESIGNS  HIS  KING¬ 
DOM  TO  HIS  SON  PTOLEMY  PHILADELPHIA.  THE 

TOWER  OF  PHAROS  BUILT.  THE  IMAGE  OF  SERA- 

PIS  CONVEYED  TO  ALEXANDRIA.  THE  CELEBRATED 

LIBRARY  FOUNDED  IN  THAT  CITY,  WITH  AN  ACA¬ 
DEMY  OF  LEARNED  MEN.  DEMETRIUS  PHALEREUS 

PRESIDES  OVER  BOTH.  DEATH  OF  PTOLEMY  SOTER. 

Ptolemy  Soter,1  the  son  of  La- 
gus,  after  a  reign  of  twenty  years  A.  M.  3719. 
in  Egypt,  with  the  title  of  king.  Ant.  J.  C.  285. 
and  of  near  thirty-nine  from  the 
death  of  Alexander,  was  desirous  of  transmitting  the 
throne  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,2  one  of  his  sons  by 
Berenice.  He  had  likewise  several  children  by  his 
other  wives,  and  among  them  Ptolemy,  surnamed 
Ceraunus,  or  The  Thunderer ;  who  being  the  son  of 
Eurydice,  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  and  the  eldest 
of  the  male  issue,  considered  the  crown  as  his  right, 
after  the  death  of  his  father.  But  Berenice,  who 
came  into  Egypt,  merely  to  accompany  Eurydice,  at 
the  time  of  her  espousals  with  Ptolemy,  had  so 
charmed  that  prince  with  her  beauty,  that  he  mar¬ 
ried  her;  and  so  great  was  her  ascendant  over  him, 
that  she  caused  him  to  prefer  her  son  to  all  his  issue 
by  the  other  queens.  In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent 
all  disputes  and  wars  that  might  ensue  after  his  death, 
which  he  was  sensible  could  not  be  very  remote,  as 
he  was  then  fourscore  years  of  age ;  he  resolved  to 
have  him  crowned  in  his  own  lifetime,  intending,  at 
the  same  time,  to  resign  all  his  dominions  to  him; 
declaring,  that  to  create  a  king  was  more  glorious 
than  to  be  so  one’s  self.  The  coronation  of  Phila¬ 
delphus  was  celebrated  with  the  most  splendid  festi 
val  that  had  ever  been  seen ;  but  I  reserve  the  des 
cription  of  it  to  the  end  of  this  section. 

Ptolemy  Ceraunus  quitted  the  court,  and  retired 
to  Lysimachus,  whose  son  Agathocles  had  espoused 
Lysandra,  the  sister  of  Ceraunus,  both  by  father  and 
mother;  and,  after  the  death  of  Agathocles,  he  remo 
ved  to  the  court  of  Seleucus,  who  received  him  with 
a  generosity  entirely  uncommon,  for  which  he  after¬ 
wards  repaid  him  with  the  blackest  ingratitude,  as 
will  appear  in  the  sequel  of  this  history. 

i  Justin.  1.  xvi. 

a  The  word  signifies  a  lover  of  his  brethren ;  but  Ptolemy 
received  this  surname,  agreeably  to  a  figure  ol  speech  called 
antiphrasis ,  because  he  charged  two  ot  his  brothers  with 
forming  designs  against  his  life,  and  then  caused  them  to  ha 
destroyed.  Pattsan.  1.  i.  p.  12. 
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In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,i  which  was  also  the  fiist  year  of  the  124th 
Olympiad,  the  famous  watch-tower  in  the  isle  of  Pha¬ 
ros  was  completed.  It  was  usually  called  the  tower 
of  Pharos,  and  has  been  reputed  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  a  large  square  struc¬ 
ture  built  of  white  marble,  on  the  top  of  which  a  fire 
was  constantly  kept  burning,  in  order  to  guide  ships 
in  their  course.  It  cost  800  talents,  which,  estimated 
by  the  Athenian  money,  are  equal  to  200,0001.,  but 
amount  to  almost  double  that  sum  if  computed  by 
the  coin  of  Alexandria.  The  architect  of  the  edifice 
was  Sostratus  of  Cnidus,  who,  to  perpetuate  the 
whole  honour  of  it  to  himself,  had  recourse  to  the 
artifice  I  have  mentioned  before.2  Pharos  was  origi¬ 
nally  a  real  island,  at  the  distance  of  seven  furlongs 
from  the  continent;  but  was  afterwards  joined  to  it 
by  a  causeway  like  that  of  Tyre. 

Much  about  this  time  the  image 
A,  M.  3720.  of  the  god  Serapis  was  brought 
Ant.  J.  C.  284.  from  Pontus  to  Alexandria.3  Pto¬ 
lemy  had  been  induced  by  a  dream 
to  demand  it,  by  an  embassy,  of  the  king  of  Sinope, 
a  city  of  Pontus,  where  it  was  kept.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  refused  him  for  the  space  of  two  years,  till  at 
last  the  inhabitants  of  Sinope  suffered  such  extremi¬ 
ties  from  a  famine,  that  they  consented  to  resign  this 
god  to  Ptolemy  for  a  supply  of  corn,  which  he  trans¬ 
mitted  to  them ;  and  the  statue  was  then  conveyed  to 
Alexandria,  and  placed  in  one  of  the  suburbs,  called 
Rhacotis,  where  it  was  adored  by  the  name  of  Sera¬ 
pis  ;  and  a  famous  temple,  called  the  Serapion,  was 
afterwards  erected  for  it  in  that  place.  This  struc¬ 
ture,  according  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus,4  surpassed, 
in  beauty  ana  magnificence,  all  the  temples  in  the 
world,  except  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  This  temple 
had  also  a  library,  which  became  famous  in  all  suc¬ 
ceeding  ages,  for  the  number  and  value  of  the  books 
it  contained. 

Ptolemy  Soter  had  been  careful  to  improve  him¬ 
self  in  polite  literature,6  as  was  evident  by  his  com¬ 
piling  the  life  of  Alexander,  which  was  greatly  es¬ 
teemed  by  the  ancients,  but  is  now  entirely  lost.  In 
order  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences, 
which  he  much  admired,  he  founded  an  academy  at 
Alexandria,  called  the  Musseum,  where  a  society  of 
learned  men  devoted  themselves  to  philosophic  stu¬ 
dies,  and  the  improvement  of  all  other  sciences,  al¬ 
most  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  London  and 
Paris.  For  this  purpose,  he  began  by  giving  them 
a  library,  which  was  prodigiously  increased  by  his 
successors. 

His  son  Philadelphus  left  100,000  volumes  in  it  at 
the  time  of  his  death,6 and  the  succeeding  princes  of 
that  race  enlarged  it  still  more,  till  at  last  it  consisted 
of  700,000  volumes. 

This  library  was  formed  by  the  following  method.7 
All  the  Greek  and  other  books  that  were  brought 
into  Egypt  were  seized,  and  sent  to  the  Musseum, 
where  they  were  transcribed  by  persons  employed 
for  that  purpose.  The  copies  were  then  delivered 
to  the  proprietors,  and  the,  originals  were  deposited 
in  the  library.  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  for  instance,  bor¬ 
rowed  the  works  of  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  /Es- 
chylus,  of  the  Athenians,  and  only  returned  them 
the  copies,  which  he  caused  to  be  transcribed  in  as 
beautiful  a  manner  as  possible;  and  he  likewise  pre¬ 
sented  them  with  fifteen  talents  (equal  to  15,000 
crowns)  for  the  originals  which  he  kept. 

As  the  Musteum  was  at  first  in  that  quarter  of  the 
city  which  was  called  Bruchion,  and  near  the  royal 
palace,  the  library  was  founded  in  the  same  place, 
and  it  soon  drew  vast  numbers  thither;  but  when  it 
was  so  much  augmented,  as  to  contain  400,000  vol¬ 
umes,  they  began  to  deposit  the  additional  books  in 


Plin.  1  xxxvL  c.  12.  Strab.  L  xvii.  p.  791.  Suid.  in 

»  See  vol.  i.  in  the  history  of  Egypt. 

»  Tar.it,  hist,  1.  iv.  c,  83  &  84.  Plut.  de  laid,  et  Osir.  p. 
36J.  Clem.  Alex,  in  Frotrept.  p.  31. 

*  Amm.  Marcell.  1.  xxii.  c.  1(5. 

*  Arrian,  in  preef.  Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  691.  Cluint.  Curt.  1. 
be.  c.  8.  Strab.  1.  xvii.  p.  793.  Plut.  in  Moral,  p.  1095. 

*  Euseb.  in  Chron.  1  Galea. 


the  Serapion.  This  last  libt  ;y  was  a  supplement  to 
the  former,  for  which  reason  it  received  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  its  Daughter,  and  in  process  of  time  had  in  it 
300,000  volumes. 

In  Caesar’s  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,® 
a  fire,  occasioned  by  those  hostilities,  consumed  the 
library  of  Bruchion,  with  its  400,000  volumes.  Sen¬ 
eca  seems  to  me  to  be  out  of  humour,9  when,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  conflagration,  he  bestows  his  censures, 
both  on  the  library  itself,  and  the  eulogium  made  on 
it  by  Livy,  who  styles  it  an  illustrious  monument  of 
the  opulence  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  and  of  their  ju 
dicious  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  sciences. 
Seneca,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  such,  would  have 
it  considered  only  as  a  work  resulting  from  the  pride 
and  vanity  of  those  monarchs,  who  had  amassed  such 
a  number  of  books,  not  for  their  own  use,  but  merely 
for  pomp  and  ostentation.  This  reflection,  however, 
seems  to  discover  very  little  sagacity;  for  is  it  not 
evident  beyond  contradiction,  that  none  but  kings 
are  capable  of  founding  these  magnificent  libraries, 
which  became  a  necessary  treasure  to  the  learned, 
and  do  infinite  honour  to  those  states  in  which  they 
are  established? 

The  library  of  Serapion  did  not  sustain  any  dam¬ 
age,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  there,  that  Cleopatra 
deposited  those  200,000  volumes  from  that  of  Perga- 
mus,  which  were  presented  to  her  by  Antony.  This 
addition,  with  other  enlargements  that  were  made 
from  time  to  time,  rendered  the  new  library  of  Alex¬ 
andria  more  numerous  and  considerable  than  the 
first:  and  though  it  was  ransacked  more  than  once, 
during  the  troubles  and  revolutions  which  happened 
in  the  Roman  empire,  it  always  retrieved  its  losses, 
and  recovered  its  number  of  volumes.  In  this  con¬ 
dition  it  subsisted  for  many  ages,  displaying  its  trea¬ 
sures  to  the  learned  and  curious,  till  the  seventh  cen¬ 
tury,  when  it  suffered  the  same  fate  with  its  parent, 
and  was  burnt  by  the  Saracens  when  they  took  that 
city  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  642.  The  manner  by 
which  this  misfortune  happened  is  too  singular  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence. 

John,l°  surnamed  the  Grammarian,  a  famous  fol¬ 
lower  of  Aristotle,  happened  to  be  at  Alexandria 
when  the  city  was  taken ;  and  as  he  was  much  es¬ 
teemed  by  Amrou  Ebn-al  As,  the  general  of  the 
Saracen  troops,  he  entreated  that  commander  to  be¬ 
stow  upon  him  the  Alexandrian  library.  Amrou  re¬ 
plied,  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  grant  such  a 
request;  but  that  he  would  write  to  the  Khali f,  or 
emperor  of  the  Saracens,  for  his  orders  on  that  head, 
without  which  he  could  not  presume  to  dispose  of 
the  library.  He  accordingly  wrote  to  Omar,  the 
then  Khalif,  whose  answer  was,  that  if  those  books 
contained  the  same  doctrine  with  the  Koran,  they 
could  not  be  of  any  use,  because  the  Koran  was  suf¬ 
ficient  in  itself,  and  comprehended  all  necessary 
truths ;  but  if  they  contained  any  particulars  contrary 
to  that  book,  they  ought  to  be  destroyed.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  answer,  they  were  all  condemned  to 
the  flames,  without  any  farther  examination;  and,  for 
that  purpose,  were  distributed  among  the  public 
baths;  where,  for  the  space  of  six  months,  they  were 
used  for  fuel  instead  of  wood.  We  may  from  hence 
form  a  just  idea  of  the  prodigious  number  of  books 
contained  in  that  library;  and  thus  was  this  inestima¬ 
ble  treasure  of  learning  destroyed. 

The  Musseum  of  Bruchion  was  not  burnt  with  the 
library  which  was  attached  to  it.  Strabo  11  acquaints 
us,  in  this  description  of  it,  that  it  was  a  very  large 
structure  near  the  palace,  and  fronting  the  port ;  and 
that  it  was  surrounded  with  a  portico,  in  which  the 


»  Plut.  in  Cffisar.  p.  732.  in  Anton,  p.  943.  Amm.  Mar¬ 
cell.  1  xxii.  c.  16.  Dion.  Cass.  1.  xlii.  p.  202. 

a  Quadringenta  millia  librorum  Alexandria  areerunt, 
pulcherrimum  regite  opulentiae  monumentum.  Alius  lauda- 
verit,  sicut  Livius,  qui  elegantia:  regum  curscque  egregium 
id  opus  ait  fuisse.  Non  fuit  elegantia  illud,  aut  cura,  sed 
studiosa  luxuria:  imo  ne  studiosa  quidem,  quoniam  non  in 
studium,  sed  in  spectaculum  comparaverant. — Patetur  ita. 
que  librorum  quantum  sit,  nihil  in  apparat.um.  Senec.  de 
tranquil,  anim.  c.  ix. 

•0  Abul-Paragius,  in  hist.  Dynast.  IX. 

“  Strab.  1.  xvii,  p.  793. 
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philosophers  walked.  He  adds,  that  the  members 
of  this  society  were  governed  by  a  president,  whose 
station  was  so  honourable  and  important,  that  in  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies,  he  was  always  chosen  by  the 
king  himself,  and  afterwards  by  the  Roman  emperor; 
and  that  they  had  a  hall  where  the  whole  society  ate 
at  the  expense  of  the  public,  by  whom  they  were 
supported  in  a  very  plentiful  manner. 

Alexandria  was  undoubtedly  indebted  to  this  Mu- 
sseuni  for  the  advantage  she  long  enjoyed  of  being 
the  greatest  school  in  all  that  part  of  the  world,  and 
of  having  trained  up  a  vast  number  of  men  who  ex¬ 
celled  in  literature.  It  is  from  thence,  in  particular, 
that  the  Church  has  received  some  of  its  most  illus¬ 
trious  doctors:  as  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Ammonius, 
Origen,  Anatolius,  Athanasius,  and  many  others ;  for 
all  th  ese  studied  in  that  seminary. 

Demetrius  Phalereus  was  probably  the  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  this  seat  of  learning;  it  is  certain  indeed  that 
he  had  the  superintendency  of  the  library.  Plutarch* * 
informs  us,  that  it  was  he  who  proposed  to  Ptolemy 
the  establishment  of  a  library  of  such  authors  as 
treated  of  civil  polity  and  government,  assuring  him, 
that  these  would  always  supply  him  with  such  coun¬ 
sels  as  none  of  his  friends  would  presume  to  offer 
him.  In  fact,  this  is  almost  the  only  expedient  for 
introducing  truth  to  princes,  and  showing  them,  un¬ 
der  borrowed  names,  their  duties  as  well  as  their 
defects.  When  the  king  had  relished  this  excellent 
advice,  and  measures  were  taken  to  procure  all  such 
books  as  were  requisite  in  his  first  view,  it  may  easily 
be  imagined  that  Demetrius  carried  the  affair  to  a 
much  greater  length,  and  prevailed  upon  the  king  to 
collect  all  sorts  of  other  books  for  the  library  we 
have  mentioned.  Who  could  better  assist  that 
prince  in  the  accomplishment  of  so  noble  and  mag¬ 
nificent  a  plan  than  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  was 
himself  a  learned  man  of  the  first  rank,  as  well  as  a 
very  able  politician'? 

We  have  formerly  seen  what  inducements  brought 
Demetrius  to  the  court  of  this  prince.*  He  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  open  arms  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  heap¬ 
ed  a  profusion  of  honours  upon  him,  and  made  him 
his  confidant.  He  consulted  him,  in  preference  to 
all  his  other  counsellors,  in  the  most  important  af¬ 
fairs,  and  particularly  those  which 
A.  M.  3719.  related  to  the  succession  to  the 
Ant.  J.  C.  285.  crown.  This  prince,  two  years 
before  his  death,  had  formed  a  re¬ 
solution  to  abdicate  his  crown  in  favour  of  one  of 
his  children.  Demetrius  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him  from  that  design,  by  representing  to  him,  that 
he  must  no  longer  expect  to  enjoy  any  authority,  if 
he  divested  himself  of  his  dignity  in  such  a  manner, 
and  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  create  himself  a 
master.  But  when  he  found  him  absolutely  deter¬ 
mined  on  this  abdication,  he  advised  him  to  regulate 
his  choice  by  the  order  prescribed  by  nature,  which 
was  generally  followed  by  all  nations:  in  consequence 
of  which  it  would  be  incumbent  on  him  to  prefer  his 
eldest  son  by  Eurydice,  his  first  wife.  But  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Berenice  prevailed  over  this  equitable  and 
prudent  advice,  which,  in  a  short  time,  proved  fatal 
to  its  author. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year 
A.  M.  3721.  died  Ptolemy  Soter,  king  of  Egypt, 
Ant.  J.  C.  283.  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his 
age,  and  two  years  after  his  resig¬ 
nation  of  the  empire  to  his  son.  He  was  the  most 
able  and  worthy  man  of  all  his  race,  and  left  behind 
him  such  examples  of  prudence,  justice,  and  clem¬ 
ency,  as  very  few  of  his  successors  were  industrious 
to  imitate.  During  the  space  of  near  forty  years,  in 
which  he  governed  Egypt  after  the  death  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  he  raised  it  to  such  a  height  of  grandeur  and 
power,  as  rendered  it  superior  to  the  other  king¬ 
doms.  He  retained  upon  the  throne  the  same  fond¬ 
ness  for  simplicity  of  manners,  and  the  same  aver¬ 
sion  for  ostentatious  pomp,  as  he  discovered  when 
he  first  ascended  it. — He  was  accessible  to  his  sub¬ 
jects  even  to  a  degree  of  familiarity.  He  frequently 
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ate  with  them  at  their  own  houses;  and,  when  he  gave 
any  entertainment  himself,  he  thought  it  no  disgrace 
to  borrow  plate  from  the  rich,  because  he  had  but 
very  little  of  his  own,  and  no  more  than  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  his  common  use.  And  when  some  persons 
represented  to  him  that  the  regal  dignity  seemed  to 
require  an  air  of  greater  opulence,3  his  answer  was, 
“  That  the  true  grandeur  of  a  king  consisted  in  en¬ 
riching  others,  not  in  being  rich  himself.  ’’ 

SECTION  IV. — THE  MAGNIFICENT  SOLEMNITY  AT 

THE  INAUGURATION  OF  PTOLEMY  PHILADELPHUS, 

KING  OF  EGYPT. 

PTOLEMY  PhilAdelphus,  after  his  father  had  ab¬ 
dicated  the  crown  in  his  favour,  entertained  the  peo¬ 
ple,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  with  the  most 
splendid  festival  mentioned  in  ancient  history.  Atlie- 
naeus  has  left  us  a  long  description  of  it,  transcribed 
from  Callixenes,  the  Rhodian,  who  compiled  a  his¬ 
tory  of  Alexandria,  and  Montfaucon  relates  it  in  his 
Antiquities.  I  shall  insert  the  particulars  of  it  in 
this  place,  because  they  are  well  calculated  to  give 
us  an  idea  of  the  riches  and  opulence  of  Egypt.  I 
may  add  too,  that  as  ancient  authors  speak  very  often 
of  sacred  pomp,  processions,  and  solemn  festivals,  in 
honour  of  their  gods,  I  thought  it  incumbent  on  me 
to  give  some  idea  of  them  for  once,  by  describing 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  solemnities  that  was  ever 
known.  Plutarch,  who  is  perpetually  mentioning 
triumphs  among  the  Romans,  has  the  approbation  of 
his  readers  for  his  particular  description  of  that  of 
Paulus  jEmilius,  which  was  one  of  the  most  magni¬ 
ficent.  But  if  the  account  I  shall  now  give  should 
appear  unseasonable,  or  too  prolix,  it  may  be  passed 
over,  without  interrupting  the  series  of  this  history; 
for  I  declare  beforehand,  that  the  relation  will  be 
something  tedious. 

This  pompous  solemnity  continued  a  whole  day,* 
and  was  conducted  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
city  of  Alexandria.  It  was  divided  into  several  parts, 
and  formed  a  variety  of  separate  processions.  Be¬ 
side  those  of  the  king’s  father  and  mother,  the  gods 
had,  each  of  them,  a  distinct  cavalcade,  the  decora¬ 
tions  of  which  were  descriptive  of  their  history. 

Athenaeus  has  related  only  the  particulars  of  that 
of  Bacchus,  by  which  a  judgment  may  be  formed  of 
the  magnificence  of  the  rest. 

The  procession  began  with  a  troop  of  Sileni,  some 
habited  in  purple,  others  in  robes  of  a  deep  red:  their 
employment  was  to  keep  oil' the  crowd,  and  make  way. 

Next  to  the  Sileni  came  a  band  of  Satyrs,  com¬ 
posed  of  twenty,  in  two  ranks,  each  carrying  a  gilded 
lamp. 

These  were  succeeded  by  Victories,  with  golden 
wings,  carrying  vases,  in  which  perfumes  were  burn¬ 
ing,  nine  feet  in  height,  partly  gilt,  and  partly  adorn¬ 
ed  with  the  leaves  of  ivy.  Their  habits  were  em¬ 
broidered  with  the  figures  of  animals,  and  every  part 
of  them  glittered  with  gold. 

After  these  came  a  double  altar,  nine  feet  in  height, 
and  covered  with  a  luxuriant  foliage  of  ivy,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  ornaments  of  gold.  It  was  also  beauti¬ 
fied  with  a  golden  crown,  composed  of  vine  leaves, 
and  adorned  on  all  sides  with  certain  white  fillets. 

A  hundred  and  twenty  youths  advanced  next, 
clothed  in  purple  vests;  each  of  them  bearing  a  gol¬ 
den  vase  of  incense,  myrrh,  and  saffron. 

They  were  followed  by  forty  Satyrs,  wearing 
crowns  of  gold  which  represented  the  leaves  of  ivy; 
and  in  the  right  hand  of  each  was  another  crown  of 
the  same  metal,  adorned  with  vine  leaves.  Their 
habits  were  diversified  with  a  variety  of  colours. 

In  the  rear  of  these  marched  two  Sileni,  arrayed 
in  purple  mantles,  and  white  drawers;  one  of  them 
wore  a  kind  of  hat,  and  carried  a  golden  caduceusin 
his  hand  ;  the  other  had  a  trumpet.  Between  these 
two  was  a  man,  six  feet  in  height,  masked  and  habi¬ 
ted  like  a  tragedian.  He  also  carried  a  golden  cor¬ 
nucopia,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  appellation 
of  The  Year. 

This  person  preceded  a  very  beautiful  woman,  as 
tall  as  himself,  dressed  in  a  magnificent  manner,  and 


a  Plut  in  Apophlh.  p.  189. 

*  Plut.  in  Demetr  p.892.  Diog  Laeit  in  Demetr  Phal. 


*  Plut.  in  Apoph.  p.  181. 


*  Athen.  1.  v  p  197 — 203 
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glittering  all  over  with  gold.  She  held,  in  one  hand, 
a  crown  composed  of  the  leaves  of  the  peach-tree, 
and  in  the  other  a  branch  of  palm.  She  was  called 
Penteteris.1 

The  next  in  the  procession  were  the  Genii  of  the 
four  seasons,  wearing  characteristic  ornaments,  and 
supporting  two  golden  vases  of  odours,  adorned  with 
ivy  leaves.  In  the  midst  of  them  was  a  square  altar 
of  gold. 

A  band  of  Satyrs  then  appeared,  wearing  golden 
crowns,  fashioned  like  the  leaves  of  ivy,  and  arrayed 
in  red  habits.  Some  bore  vessels  filled  with  wine, 
others  carried  drinking  cups. 

Immediately  after  these  came  Philiscus,  the  poet 
and  priest  of  Bacchus,  attended  by  comedians,  musi¬ 
cians,  dancers,  and  other  persons  of  that  class. 

Two  tripods  were  carried  next,  as  prizes  for  the 
victors  at  the  athletic  combats  and  exercises.  One 
of  these  tripods,  being  thirteen  feet  and  a  half  in 
height,  was  intended  for  the  youths;  the  other,  which 
was  eighteen  feet  high,  was  designed  for  the  men. 

A  car  of  an  extraordinary  size  followed  these.  It 
had  four  wheels,2  was  twenty-one  feet  in  length,  and 
twelve  in  breadth,  and  was  drawn  by  180  men.  In 
this  car  was  a  figure  representing  Bacchus,  fifteen 
feet  in  height,  in  the  attitude  of  performing  libations 
with  a  large  cup  of  gold.  He  was  arrayed  in  a  robe 
of  brocaded  purple,  which  flowed  down  to  his  feet. 
Over  this  was  a  transparent  vest  of  a  saffron  colour, 
and  above  that  a  large  purple  mantle  embroidered 
with  gold.  Before  him  was  a  great  vessel  of  gold, 
formed  in  the  Lacedaemonian  fashion,  and  contain¬ 
ing  fifteen  measures,  called  metretes.3  This  was  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  golden  tripod,  on  which  were  pla¬ 
ced  a  golden  vase  of  odours,  with  two  cups  of  the 
same  metal,  full  of  cinnamon  and  saffron.  Bacchus 
was  seated  under  the  shade  of  ivy  and  vine  leaves, 
intermixed  with  the  foliage  of  fruit  trees;  and  from 
these  hung  several  crowns,  fillets,  and  thyrsi,  with 
timbrels,  ribands,  and  a  variety  of  satiric,  comic,  and 
tragic  masks.  In  the  same  car  were  the  priests  and 
priestesses  of  that  deity,  with  the  other  ministers, 
and  interpreters  of  mysteries,  dancers  of  all  classes, 
and  women  bearing  vans.4 

These  were  followed  by  the  Bacchantes,  who 
marched  with  their  hair  dishevelled,  and  wore  crowns 
composed,  some  of  serpents,  others  of  branches  of 
the  yew,  the  vine,  or  the  ivy.  Some  of  these  wo¬ 
men  cam.ed  knives  in  their  hands,  others  grasped 
serpents. 

After  these  advanced  another  car,  twelve  feet  in 
breadth,  and  drawn  by  sixty  men.  In  this  was  the 
statue  of  Nyssa,  or  Nysa,5  sitting,  twelve  feet  high, 
apd  clothed  with  a  yellow  vest  embroidered  with 
gold,  over  which  was  another  Laconic  habit.  The 
statue  rose  by  the  aid  of  some  machines,  without  be¬ 
ing  touched  by  any  person,  and  after  it  had  poured 
milk  out  of  a  golden  cup,  it  resumed  its  former  seat. 
Its  left  hand  held  a  thyrsus  adorned  with  ribands : 
and  it  wore  a  golden  crown,  on  which  were  represent¬ 
ed  leaves  of  ivy,  with  clusters  of  grapes,  composed 
of  various  gems.  It  was  covered  with  a  deep  shade, 
formed  by  blended  foliage,  and  a  gilded  lamp  hung 
at  each  corner  of  the  car. 

After  this  came  another  car,  thi-rty-six  feet  in  length, 
and  twenty-four  in  breadth,  drawn  by  300  men.  On 
this  was  placed  a  wine-press,  also  thirty-six  feet  long, 
and  twenty-two  and  a  half  broad;  this  was  full  of  the 
produce  of  the  vintage.  Six  Satyrs  trod  the  grapes, 
to  the  sound  of  the  flute,  and  sung  such  airs  as  corres¬ 
ponded  with  the  action  in  which  they  were  employ¬ 
ed.  Silenus  was  the  chief  of  the  band,  and  streams 


»  This  word  signifies  the  space  of  five  years,  because,  at 
the  expiration  of  every  fourth  year,  the  feast  of  Bacchus 
•was  celebrated  at  the  beginning  of  the  next,  which  was  the 
fifth. 

«  All  the  cars  of  which  mention  will  be  made  in  the  se¬ 
quel  of  this  relation,  had  also  four  wheels, 

»  This  word  is  frequently  used  in  the  present  description; 
it  is  the  name  of  a  Greek  measure,  which  corresponds  most 
with  the  Roman  amphora,  hut  was  somewhat  larger  It 
contained  nine  gallons. 

4  Mystica  vannus  lacchi.  Virg . 

*  She  is  thought  to  have  been  the  nurse  of  Bacchus 


of  wine  flowed  from  the  chariot,  throughout  the 
whole  procession. 

Another  car  of  the  same  magnitude  was  drawn  by 
600  men.  This  carried  a  vat  of  a  prodigious  size 
made  of  leopards’  skins  sewed  together.  The  vessel 
contained  3000  measures,  and  shed  a  constant  effusion 
of  wine  during  the  procession. 

This  car  was  followed  by  120  crowned  Satyrs  and 
Sileni,  carrying  pots,  flagons,  and  large  cups,  all  ol 
gold. 

This  troop  was  immediately  succeeded  by  a  silver 
vat,  containing  600  metretes,  placed  on  a  car  drawn 
by  the  same  number  of  men.  The  vessel  was  adorn¬ 
ed  with  chased  work,  and  the  rim,  together  with  the 
two  handles  and  the  base,  were  embellished  with  the 
figures  of  animals.  »  The  middle  part  of  it  was  encom¬ 
passed  with  a  golden  crown  adorned  with  jewels. 

Next  appeared  two  silver  bowls,  eighteen  feet  in 
diameter,  and  nine  in  height.  The  upper  part  of 
their  circumference  was  adorned  with  studs,  and  the 
bottom  with  several  animals,  three  of  which  were  a 
foot  and  a  half  high,  and  many  more  of  a  lesser  size. 

These  were  followed  by  ten  great  vats,  and  sixteen 
other  vessels,  the  largest  of  which  contained  thirty 
metretes,  and  the  least  five:  there  were  likewise  ten 
cauldrons,  twenty-four  vases  with  two  handles,  dis¬ 
posed  on  five  salvers;  two  silver  wine-presses,  on 
which  were  placed  twenty-four  goblets ;  a  table  of 
massy  silver,  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  thirty  more 
of  six  feet;  four  tripods,  one  of  which  was  of  massy 
silver,  and  had  a  circumference  of  twenty-four  feet; 
the  other  three  that  were  smaller,  were  adorned  with 
precious  stones  in  the  middle. 

Then  came  eighty  Delphic  tripods,  all  of  silver, 
something  less  than  the  preceding.  They  were  like¬ 
wise  accompanied  with  twenty-six  ewers,  sixteen 
flagons,  and  160  other  vessels,  the  largest  of  which 
contained  six  metretes,  and  the  smallest  two.  All 
these  vessels  were  of  silver. 

After  these  came  the  golden  vessels;  four  of  which, 
called  Laconic,  were  crowned  with  vine  leaves :  there 
were  likewise  two  Corinthian  vases,  whose  rims  and 
middle  circumference  were  embellished  with  the 
figures  of  animals;  these  contained  eight  metretes: 
a  wine-press,  on  which  ten  goblets  were  placed:  two 
other  vases,  each  of  which  contained  five  metretes: 
and  two  more  that  held  a  couple  of  measures:  twenty- 
two  vessels  for  preserving  liquors  cool,  the  largest 
of  which  contained  thirty  metretes,  and  the  least  one: 
four  golden  tripods  of  an  extraordinary  size:  a  kind 
of  golden  basket,  intended  as  a  repository  for  vessels 
of  the  same  metal;  this  was  enriched  with  jewels, 
and  was  fifteen  feet  in  length;  it  was  likewise  divi¬ 
ded  into  six  partitions,  one  above  another,  adorned 
with  various  figures  of  animals,  above  three  feet  in 
height:  two  goblets,  and  two  glass  bowls  with  golden 
ornaments:  two  salvers  of  gold,  four  cubit3  in  diame 
ter,  and  three  others  of  less  dimensions:  ten  ewers, 
an  altar  four  feet  and  a  half  high ;  and  twenty-five 
dishes. 

After  this  rich  equipage,  marched  1600  youths,  ha¬ 
bited  in  white  vests,  and  crowned,  some  of  them  with 
ivy,  others  with  branches  of  the  pine.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  of  this  band  carried  golden  vases,  and  400 
of  them  vases  of  silver.  Three  hundred  more  car¬ 
ried  silver  vessels,  made  to  keep  liquors  cool. 

After  this  appeared  another  troop  bearing  large 
drinking  vessels,  twenty  of  which  were  of  gold,  fijtj 
of  silver,  and  300  diversified  with  various  colours. 

There  were  likewise  several  tables,  six  feet  in 
length,  and  supporting  a  variety  of  remarkable  cb- 
jects.  On  one  was  represented  the  bed  of  Semele, 
on  which  were  disposed  several  vests,  some  of  golden 
brocade,  others  adorned  with  precious  stones. 

We  must  not  omit  a  car  thirty-three  feet  in  length, 
and  twenty-one  in  breadth,  drawn  by  500  men.  In 
this  was  the  representation  of  a  deep  cavern,  shroud¬ 
ed  with  ivy  and  vine  leaves;  from  which  several 
pigeons,  ring-doves,  and  turtles,  issued  out  and  flew 
about.  Little  bands  were  fastened  to  their  feet,  that 
they  might  be  caught  by  the  people  around  them. 
Two  fountains,  likewise,  one  of  milk  and  the  other 
of  wine,  flowed  out  of  the  cavern.  All  the  nymphs 
who  stood  round  it  wore  crowns  of  gold  Mercury 
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was  also  seen,  with  a  golden  caduceus  in  his  hand, 
and  clothed  in  a  splendid  manner. 

The  expedition  of  Bacchus  into  the  Indies  was  ex¬ 
hibited  in  another  car,  where  the  god  was  represent¬ 
ed  by  a  statue,  eighteen  feet  in  height,  and  mounted 
upon  an  elephant.  He  was  arrayed  in  purple,  and 
wore  a  golden  crown,  intermixed  with  twining  ivy 
and  vine  leaves.  A  long  thyrsus  of  gold  was  in  his 
hand,  and  his  sandals  were  of  the  same  metal.  On 
the  neck  of  the  elephant  was  seated  a  Satyr  above 
seven  feet  high,  with  a  crown  of  gold  on  his  head, 
formed  in  imitation  of  pine  branches,  and  blowing  a 
kind  of  trumpet  made  of  a  goat’s  horn.  The  trap¬ 
pings  of  the  elephant  were  of  gold,  and  his  neck  was 
adorned  with  a  crown  of  that  metal  shaped  like  the 
foliage  of  ivy. 

This  car  was  followed  by  500  young  virgins,  adorn¬ 
ed  with  purple  vests  and  golden  zones.  A  hundred 
and  twenty  of  them,  who  commanded  the  rest,  wore 
crowns  of  gold  that  seemed  to  be  composed  of  the 
branches  of  pine. 

Next  to  these  came  120  Satyrs,  armed  at  all  points, 
some  in  silver,  and  others  in  copper,  arms. 

To  these  succeeded  five  troops  of  Sileni,  and  Satyrs 
with  crowns  on  their  heads,  mounted  on  asses,  some 
of  whom  were  entirely  harnessed  with  gold,  the  rest 
with  silver. 

After  this  troop  appeared  a  long  train  of  chariots, 
twenty-four  of  which  were  drawn  by  elephants;  sixty 
by  he-goats ;  twelve  by  lions ;  six  by  oryges,  a  species 
of  goats;  fifteen  by  buffaloes;  four  by  wild  asses; 
eight  by  ostriches;  and  seven  by  stags.  In  these 
chariots  were  little  youths  habited  like  charioteers, 
and  wearing  hats  with  broad  brims.  They  were  ac¬ 
companied  by  others  of  a  less  stature,  armed  with 
little  bucklers,  and  with  long  thyrsi,  and  clothed  in 
mantles  embroidered  with  gold.  The  boys  who  per¬ 
formed  the  office  of  charioteers,  were  crowned  with 
branches  of  pine,  and  the  lesser  youths  with  ivy. 

On  each  side  of  these  were  three  cars  drawn  by 
camels,  and  followed  by  others  drawn  by  mules.  In 
these  cars  were  several  tents,  resembling  those  of 
the  barbarians,  with  Indian  women,  and  those  of 
other  nations,  habited  like  slaves.  Some  of  these 
camels  carried  300  pounds’  weight  of  incense ;  others 
200  of  saffron,  cinnamon,  iris,  and  other  odoriferous 
spices.  • 

At  a  little  distance  from  these  marched  a  band  of 
Ethiopians,  armed  with  pikes.  One  body  of  these 
carried  600  elephants’  teeth;  another,  2000  branches 
of  ebony;  a  third,  sixty  cups  of  gold  and  silver,  with 
a  large  quantity  of  gold  dust. 

After  these  came  two  hunters  carrying  gilded 
darts,  and  marching  at  the  head  of  2400  dogs  of  the 
Indian,  Hyrcanian,  and  Molossian  breed,  besides  a 
variety  of  other  species. 

They  were  succeeded  by  150  men  supporting  trees, 
to  which  were  fastened  several  species  of  birds  and 
deer.  Cages  were  also  carried,  in  which  were  par¬ 
rots,  peacocks,  turkey-hens,  pheasants,  and  a  great 
number  of  Ethiopian  birds.  After  these  appeared 
130  sheep  of  that  country;  300  of  the  Arabian  breed ; 
twenty  of  the  island  of  Euboea;  twenty-six  white 
Indian  oxen,  eight  of  the  Ethiopian  species;  also  a 
large  while  bear;  fourteen  leopards;  sixteen  pan¬ 
thers;  four  lynxes;  three  small  bears;  a  camelopard,1 * 
and  an  Ethiopian  rhinoceros. 

Bacchus  advanced  next,  seated  in  a  car,  and  wear¬ 
ing  a  golden  crown  embellished  with  ivy  leaves.  He 
was  represented  as  taking  sanctuary  at  the  altar  of 
Rhea,  from  the  persecution  of  Juno.  Priapus  was, 
placed  near  him,  with  a  crown  of  gold  formed  like 
the  leaves  of  ivy.  The  statue  of  Juno  was  crowned 
with  a  golden  diadem;  and  those  of  Alexander  and 
Ptolemy  wore  crowns  of  fine  gold,  representing  ivy 
leaves.  The  image  of  Virtue  was  placed  near  that 
of  Ptolemy,  and  on  her  head  was  a  crown  of  gold 
made  in  imitation  of  olive  branches.  Another  sta¬ 
tue,  representing  the  city  of  Corinth,  was  also  near 
Ptolemy,  with  a  golden  diadem  on  its  head.  At  a 
little  distance  from  each  of  these  was  a  great  vase 

i  This  animal,  whether  real  or  fabulous,  is  mentioned  by 

Horace  :  Diversum  confusa  genus  panlkera  camelo. 
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filled  with  golden  cups,  with  a  large  bowl  of  tha 
same  metal,  which  contained  five  melretes. 

This  car  was  followed  by  several  women  richly 
arrayed,  and  bearing  the  names  of  the  Ionian,  and 
other  Greek  cities  in  Asia;  with  the  islands  which 
had  formerly  been  conquered  by  the  Persians.  All 
this  train  wore  crowns  of  gold. 

In  another  car  was  a  golden  thyrsus,  135  feet  in 
length,  and  a  silver  lance  ninety  feet  long. 

In  this  part  of  the  procession  were  a  variety  of 
wild  beasts  and  horses,  and  twenty-four  lions  of  a 
prodigious  size;  and  also  a  great  number  of  cars,  in 
which  were  not  only  the  statues  of  kings,  but  those 
of  several  deities. 

After  these  came  a  chorus  of  600  men,  among 
whom  were  300  who  played  on  gilded  harps,  and 
wore  golden  crowns.  At  a  small  distance  from  this 
band  marched  2000  bulls,  all  of  the  same  colour,  and 
adorned  with  golden  frontlets,  in  the  middle  of 
which  rose  a  crown  of  the  same  metal.  They  were 
also  adorned  with  a  collar,  and  an  mgis  *  hung  on 
the  breast  of  each.  All  these  trappings  were  of 
gold. 

The  procession  of  Jupiter,  and  a  great  number  of 
other  deities,  advanced  next,  and  after  all  the  rest, 
that  of  Alexander,  whose  statue  of  massy  gold  was 
placed  in  a  car  drawn  by  elephants;  on  one  side  of 
this  statue  stood  Victory,  and  on  the  other  Minerva. 

The  procession  was  graced  with  several  thrones  of 
gold  and  ivory,  on  one  of  which  was  a  large  diadem 
of  g'old,  and  on  another  a  horn  of  the  same  metal. 
A  third  supported  a  crown;  and  a  fourth  a  horn  of 
solid  gold.  On  the  throne  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  the 
father  of  the  reigning  prince,  was  a  golden  crown, 
which  weighed  10,000  pieces  of  gold.3 

In  this  procession  were  likewise  300  golden  vases, 
in  which  perfumes  were  to  be  burnt;  fifty  gilded 
altars,  encompassed  with  golden  crowns.  Four 
torches  of  gold,  fifteen  feet  in  height,  were  fastened 
to  one  of  these  altars.  There  were  likewise  twelve 
gilded  hearts,  one  of  which  was  eighteen  feet  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  sixty  in  height;  and  another  was 
only  twenty-two  feet  and  a  half  high.  Nine  Delphic 
tripods  of  gold  appeared  next,  six  feet  in  height;  and 
there  were  six  others,  nine  feet  high.  The  largest 
of  all  was  forty-five  feet  high ;  on  which  were  placed 
several  animals  in  gold,  seven  feet  and  a  half  high, 
and  its  upper  part  was  encompassed  with  a  golden 
crown,  formed  of  a  foliage  of  vine  leaves. 

After  these  were  seen  several  gilded  palms,  twelve 
feet  in  length,  together  with  a  caduceus,  gilt  also, 
sixty-six  feet  long;  a  gilded  thunderbolt,  in  length 
sixty  feet;  a  gilded  temple,  sixty  feet  in  circumfe¬ 
rence;  a  double  horn,  twelve  feet  long;  a  vast  number 
of  gilded  animals,  several  of  which  were  eighteen 
feet  in  height.  To  these  were  added  several  deer  of 
a  stupendous  size,  and  a  set  of  eagles  thirty  feet  high. 

Three  thousand  two  hundred  crowns  of  gold  were 
likewise  carried  in  this  procession;  together  with  a 
consecrated  crown,  of  120  feet,  most  probably,  in  cir¬ 
cumference;  it  was  likewise  adorned  with  a  profusion 
of  gems,  and  surrounded  the  entrance  into  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Berenice.  There  was  also  another  golden 
aegis.  Several  large  crowns  of  gold  were  also  sup¬ 
ported  by  young  virgins  richly  habited.  One  of 
these  crowns  was  three  feet  in  height,  and  twenty- 
four  in  circumference. 

In  this  procession  were  also  carried  a  golden  cui 
ras,  eighteen  feet  in  height;  and  another  of  silver, 
twenty-seven  feet  high,  on  which  latter  was  the  rep¬ 
resentation  of  two  thunderbolts  of  gold,  eighteen 
feet  in  length :  an  oaken  crown  embellished  with  jew¬ 
els  ;  twenty  golden  bucklers ;  sixty-four  complete  suits 
of  golden  armour;  two  boots  of  the  same  metal,  four 
feet  and  a  half  in  length;  twelve  golden  basins;  a 
great  number  of  flagons;  ten  large  vases  of  perfumes 
for  the  baths;  twelve  ewers;  fifty  dishes,  and  a  large 
number  of  tables;  all  these  were  of  gold.  There 

®  A  kind  of  buckler  which  covered  the  breast,  on  tha 
middle  of  which  was  embossed  the  Gorgon’s  head 

s  The  Attic  Slater ,  usually  called  %eu<roOs,  was  equal  to 
ten  livres  of  French  money  ;  the  value  therefore  of  this  sin¬ 
gle  crown  amounted  to  100,000  French  livres,  which  are 
about  50002.  sterling. 
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were  likewise  five  tables  covered  with  golden  goblets; 
and  a  horn  of  solid  gold,  forty-five  feet  in  length. 
All  those  golden  vessels  and  other  ornaments  were 
in  a  separate  procession  from  that  of  Bacchus,  which 
has  been  already  described. 

There  were  likewise  400  chariots  laden  with  ves¬ 
sels,  and  other  works  of  silver;  twenty  others  filled 
with  golden  vessels,  and  800  more  appropriated  to 
the  carriage  of  aromatic  spices. 

The  troops  that  guarded  this  procession  were  com¬ 
posed  of  57,600  foot,  and  23,200  horse,  all  dressed 
and  armed  in  a  magnificent  manner. 

During  the  games  and  public  combats,  which  con¬ 
tinued  for  some  days  after  this  pompous  solemnity, 
Ptolemy  Soter  presented  the  victors  with  twenty 
crowns  of  gold,  and  they  received  twenty-three  from 
his  consort  Berenice.  It  appeared,  by  the  registers 
of  the  palace,  that  these  last  crowns  were  valued  at 
2230  talents,  and  fifty  minae,  about  334,4001.  sterling: 
from  whence  some  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the 
immense  sums  to  which  all  the  gold  and  silver  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  splendid  ceremonial  amounted. 

Such  was  the  pageant  (shall  I  call  it  religious,  or 
rather  theatrical  and  comic?)  exhibited  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  at  his  coronation.  If  Fabricius,  the 
famous  Roman,  whom  I  have  formerly  mentioned,  so 
remarkable  for  his  contempt  of  gold  and  silver,  had 
been  a  spectator  of  it,  I  am  persuaded  that  he  would 
not  have  been  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  the  proces¬ 
sion  till  it  closed,  and  have  no  doubt  that  he  would 
have  thought  and  spoken  like  the  emperor  Vespasian, 
upon  an  occasion  which  had  some  resemblance  to 
this.  He  and  his  son  Titus  made  a  triumphant  entry 
into  Rome,  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem;  but  find¬ 
ing  himself  fatigued  with  the  excessive  length  of  that 
pompous  procession,  he  could  not  conceal  his  dis¬ 
pleasure,  and  declared  that  he  was  justly  punished, 
by  that  tedious  ceremony,  for  his  weakness  in  desi¬ 
ring  a  triumph  at  his  advanced  age.1 

In  this  festival  given  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  no 
part  of  it  seems  to  have  been  conducted  with  any 
elegance,  or  to  have  had  the  least  air  of  taste  and 
genius.  An  amazing  profusion  of  gold  and  silver 
was  lavished,  which  makes  me  recollect  a  passage  in 
Sallust,  the  beauty  and  force  of  which  I  have  the 
mortification  not  to  be  able  to  render  in  our  language. 
Catiline  wishes  to  represent  the  immoderate  luxury 
of  the  Romans  his  contemporaries,  who  lavished  im¬ 
mense  sums  in  the  purchase  of  pictures,  statues, 
wrought  plate,  and  superb  buildings.  “  They  draw 
out  (says  he)  and  torment  their  gold  and  silver  by  all 
imaginable  methods.”  (I  must  entreat  the  reader’s 
excuse  for  this  literal  translation,)  “and  yet  this  ex¬ 
cess  of  prodigality  is  incapable  of  exhausting  and 
overcoming  their  riches,” — Omnibus  modis pecuninm 
trahunt,  vexant;2 *  tamen  summd  lubidine  divitias 
suas  vincere  nequeunt.  In  such  profusion  as  this 
did  the  whole  merit  of  Philadelphus  consist  on  this 
occasion. 

In  fact,  what  is  there  truly  great  or  admirable  in 
this  vain  ostentation  of  riches,  and  this  waste  of  such 
immense  treasure  in  a  bottomless  abyss,  after  they 
had  cost  the  people  so  much  fatigue  and  labour,  and 
perhaps  had  been  amassed  by  a  long  series  of  violent 
exactions?  The  spoils  of  whole  provinces  and  cities 
were  sacrificed  to  the  curiosity  of  a  single  day,  and 
displayed  to  public  view  only  to  raise  the  frivolous 
admiration  of  a  stupid  populace,  without  conducing 
to  the  least  real  advantage  or  utility.  Nothing  ever 
argued  a  more  profound  ignorance  of  the  true  use  of 


1  Adeo  nihil  urnamentorum  extrinsecus  eupide  appelivit, 
ut  triumphi  die  fatigatus  tarditate  et  tajdio  pompae,  nun  re- 
ticuerit  morito  se  plecti,  qui  triumphum — tam  ineptb  senex 
concupisset.  Sueton.  in  Vespas.  o.  xii. 

a  These  metaphorical  terms  trahunt ,  vexant ,  vincere  ne¬ 
queunt ,  may  possibly  he  derived  from  the  combats  of  the 
Athletffi,  wherein,  after  one  of  them  has  thrown  his  adver¬ 
sary.  and  imagines  himself  victorious,  he  drags  him  along 
the  arena,  in  sight  of  the  spectators,  twists,  shakes,  and 
torments  him,  without  being  able  to  extort  a  confession  from 
him  of  his  defeat.  In  this  contest,  therefore,  wherein  the 
Soman  author  represents  luxury  and  riches  as  engaged,  all 
the  profusion  of  the  former  is  incapable  of  exhausting  and 
overcoming  her  wealth. 


riches  and  solid  glory,  and  of  whatever  else  ba?  any 
just  pretentions  to  the  esteem  of  mankind. 

But  what  can  we  say,  when  we  behold  a  sacred 
procession,  and  a  solemnity  of  religion  converted 
into  a  public  school  of  intemperance  and  licentious¬ 
ness,  calculated  only  to  excite  the  most  shameful 
passions  in  the  spectators,  and  induce  an  utter  de¬ 
pravity  of  manners;  by  presenting  to  their  view  all 
the  instruments  of  excess  and  debauch,  with  the 
most  powerful  allurements  to  indulge  them,  and  that 
under  the  pretext  of  paying  adoration  to  the  gods! 
What  divinities  must  those  be,  that  would  suffer,  and 
even  exact,  so  scandalous  a  pomp  in  their  worship. 

SECTION  V.— THE  FIRST  TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE 
REIGN  OF  PTOLEMY  PHILADELPHUS.  THE  DEATH 
OF  DEMETRIUS  PHALEREUS.  SELEUCUS  RESIGNS 
HIS  QUEEN  AND  PART  OF  HIS  EMPIRE  TO  HIS  SON 
ANTIOCHUS.  THE  WAR  BETWEEN  SELEUCUS  AND 
LYSIMACHUS ;  THE  LATTER  OF  WHOM  IS  SLAIN  IN 
A  BATTLE.  SELEUCUS  IS  ASSASSINATED  BY  PTO¬ 
LEMY  CERAUNUS,  ON  WHOM  HE  HAD  CONFERRED 
A  MULTITUDE  OF  OBLIGATIONS.  THE  TWO  SONS 
OF  ARSINOE  ARE  MURDERED  BY  THEIR  UNCLE  CE¬ 
RAUNUS,  WHO  ALSO  BANISHES  THAT  PRINCESS. 
CERAUNUS  IS  SOON  PUNISHED  FOR  THOSE  CRIMES 
BY  THE  IRRUPTION  OF  THE  GAULS,  BY  WHOM  HE 
IS  SLAIN  IN  A  BATTLE.  THE  ATTEMPT  OF  THAT 
PEOPLE  AGAINST  THE  TEMPLE  OF  DELPHI.  ANTI- 
GONUS  ESTABLISHES  HIMSELF  IN  MACEDONIA. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 3  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  became  sole  A.  M.  3721. 
master  of  all  his  dominions,  which  Ant.  J.  C.  283. 
were  composed  of  Egypt,  and  many 
provinces  dependent  on  it,  that  is  to  say,  Phoenicia, 
Coele-Syria,  Arabia,  Libya,  ^Ethiopia,  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  Pamphylia,  Cilicia,  Lycia,  Caria,  and  the 
isles  called  the  Cyclades. 

During  the  life  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  Philadelphus 
had  concealed  his  resentment  against  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus,  for  the  advice  he  had  given  his  father,  when 
he  was  deliberating  on  the  choice  of  a  successor. 
But  as  soon  as  he  saw  himself  sole  master,  he  caused 
that  philosopher  to  be  seized,  and  sent  with  a  strong 
guard  to  a  remote  fortress,  where  he  ordered  him  to 
be  confined,  till  he  should  determine  in  what  manner 
to  treat  him.  Thg  bite  of  an  aspic  put  a  period  to 
the  life  of  that  great  man,  who  merited  a  better  fate.4 * 

The  testimonies  in  his  favour,  which  are  adduced 
by  Cicero,  Strabo,  Plutarch,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and 
many  others,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  probity 
and  wisdom  of  his  government;  we  therefore  shall 
consider  only  what  has  been  observed  with  respect 
to  his  eloquence. 

The  characteristics  of  his  writings,  as  Cicero  ob¬ 
serves  in  several  places,6  were  sweetness,  elegance, 
beauty,  grace,  and  ornament,  so  that  it  was  easy  to 
distinguish  in  them  the  disciple  of  Theophrastus. 
He  excelled  in  that  species  of  eloquence,  which  is 
called  the  temperate  and  florid.  His  style,  in  other 
respects  gentle  and  calm,  was  adorned  and  ennobled 
with  bold  and  shining  metaphors,  that  enlivened  the 
subject  of  his  discourse,  though  otherwise  not  en¬ 
riched  in  any  great  degree  with  noble  sentiments, 
and  those  beauties  that  constitute  the  great  and  the 
sublime.  He  was  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  wrest¬ 
ler,  formed  in  the  shade  and  tranquillity,  for  public 
games  and  spectacles,  than  as  a  soldier  inured  to 
arms  by  exercise,  and  quitting  his  tent  to  attack  an 

a  Theor.rit.  Idyll,  xvii. 

*  Diog.  Laert.  in  Demetr.  Cic.  in  orat.  pro  Rabir.  Post 
n.  23. 

»  Demetrius  Phalereus  in  hoc  numero  lmberi  potest:  dis 

pulator  subiilis,  orator  parum  vehemens,  dulcis  tamen,  ut 
Thenphrasti  discipulum  possis  agnoscere.  Offic.  I.  i  n.  3. 

Demetrius  Phalereus,  eruditissimus  die  quidem.  sed  non 
tam  armis  institutus,  quam  palaestra.  Itaque  delectabat 
magis  Athenienses,  quam  inflammabat.  Processerat  enim 
|n  solem  et  pulverem,  non  ut  e  militari  tabernaculo,  sed  ut 

6  Theophrasti,  doctissimi  hominis,  umbraculis— Suavis  vi- 
deri  maluit,  quam  gravis ;  sed  suavitale,  eaqua  perfunderet 
animos,  non  qua  pert'ringeret :  et  tantum  ut  memoriam  con- 
cinnitatis  subr,  non  (quemadmodum  de  Pericle  scripsit  Ea- 
pot is)  cum  delectatione  aculeos  etiam  relinqueret  in  animia 
eorum  a  quibus  esset  audilus.  De  clar.  orat.  n.  37  &  3S. 
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«hemy.  His  discourse  had,  indeed,  the  faculty  of 
affecting  his  hearers  with  something  soft  and  tender, 
but  it  wanted  energy  to  inspire  that  force  and  ardour 
that  inflame  the  rmnd,  and  only  left  in  it  at  most  an 
agreeable  remembrance  of  some  transient  sweetness 
and  graces,  not  unlike  that  which  we  retain  after 
hearing  the  most  harmonious  concerts. 

It  must  be  confessed,  this  species  of  eloquence  has 
its  merits,  when  confined  within  just  bounds;  but  as 
it  is  very  difficult  and  unusual  to  preserve  this  due 
moderation,  and  to  suppress  the  sallies  of  a  fertile 
and  lively  imagination,  not  always  guided  by  the 
judgment;  this  kind  of  eloquence  is  apt,  therefore, 
to  degenerate,  and  to  become,  even  mom  its  very 
beauties,  a  pernicious  delicacy,  which  at  length  viti¬ 
ates  and  depraves  the  taste.  This  was  the  effect,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  who  were  good 
judges  in  this  point,  of  the  florid  and  studied  graces 
peculiar  to  the  style  of  Demetrius.  Athens,  till  his 
time,1  had  been  accustomed  to  a  noble  and  majestic 
eloquence,  whose  characteristic  was  a  natural  beauty 
without  paint  and  glitter.  Demetrius  was  the  first 
that  impaired  this  manly  and  solid  eloquence,  to 
which  he  substituted  a  soft  and  languishing  species, 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  that  abated  tne  vigour 
of  the  mind,  and  at  length  rendered  false  taste  pre¬ 
dominant. 

•After  the  death  of  Ptolemy,  turn  of  Alexander’s 
captains  still  survived,  Lysimachus  and  Seleucus, 
who  till  then,  had  always  been  united  by  interest  and 
friendship,  and  were  engaged  to  each  other  by  trea¬ 
ties  and  confederations:  as  they  were  now’  advancing 
to  the  period  of  their  days  (for  each  of  them  had 
exceeded  fourscore  years  of  age,)  one  would  have 
thought  they  should  have  been  desirous  of  ending 
their  lives  in  the  union  which  had  so  long  subsisted 
between  them:  instead  of  which,  they  thought  only 
of  making  war  against,  and  destroying  each  other. 
Their  quarrel  arose  on  the  following  occasion. 

Lysimachus,  after  the  marriage  of  his  son  Agatho- 
cles  with  Lysandra,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Ptolemy, 
espoused  another  himself,  whose  name  was  Arsinoe, 
and  had  several  children  by  her.  The  different  in¬ 
terests  of  these  two  sisters  led  them  into  all  sorts  of 
intrigues,2  to  form  a  powerful  party  in  their  favour, 
upon  the  death  of  Lysimachus.  What  are  ambitious 
wives  and  mothers  not  capable  of  attempting!  Their 
opposition  was  not  the  mere  effect  of  personal  inter¬ 
est.  but  was  chiefly  fomented  by  the  disputes  of  their 
mothers.  Lysandra  was  the  daughter  of  Eurydice, 
and  Arsinoe  of  Berenice.  The  arrival  of  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus  the  brother  of  Philadelphus,  at  his  court, 
made  Arsinoe  apprehensive  that  his  interest  would 
strengthen  too  much  the  party  of  Lysandra,  who  was 
his  sister  by  the  same  mother;  and  that  they  would 
accomplish  the  destruction  of  herself,  and  her  own 
children  at  the  death  of  Lysimachus.  This  calamity 
she  was  determined  to  prevent,  by  sacrificing  Aga- 
thocles  to  her  supicions;  and  she  succeeded  in  her 
design,  by  representing  him  to  her  husband,  as  one 
who  had  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  life  and 
crown,  by  which  she  so  much  incensed  him  against 
his  own  son,  that  he  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned 
and  put  to  death.  Lysandra  and  her  children,  with 
her  brother  Ceraunus,  and  Alexander,  another  son 
of  Lysimachus,  took  sanctuary  in  the  court  of  Seleu¬ 
cus,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  declare  war  against 
Lysimachus.  Several  of  Lysimachus’s  principal  offi¬ 
cers,  and  even  those  who  had  been  most  devoted  to  his 
interest,  were  struck  with  so  much  horror  at  the 
murder  of  his  son,  that  they  entirely  abandoned  him, 
and  retired  to  the  court  of  Seleucus,  where  they 
strengthened  the  remonstrances  of  Lysandra  by  their 
own  complaints.  Seleucus  was  easily  induced  to 
undertake  this  war,  for  which  he  was  already  suffi¬ 
ciently  disposed  by  views  of  interest. 


*  Hose  aetas  effudit  hanc  copiam  ;  et,  ut  opinio  mea  fert, 
guccus  ille  et  sanguis  incorruptus  usque  ad  hanc  aetatem  ora- 
torum  fuit  in  qua  naturaiis  inesset,  non  fucatus,  nitor — Hie 
(Phalereus)  primus  inflexit  orationem,  et  earn  mollem  tene- 
ranique  reddidit.  De  clar.  Oral.  n.  38—38. 

a  Justin.  1.  xvii.  c.  ].  Appian  in  Syriac  Pausan.  in  At 
tic.  p.  18 


Before  he  engaged  in  this  enter¬ 
prise,2  he  resigned  his  queen  Stra-  A.  M.  3722. 
tonice  to  his  son  Antiochus,  for  a  Ant.  J.  C.  282 
reason  I  shall  soon  relate,  and  con¬ 
signed  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  a  considerable  part 
of  his  empire,  reserving  to  himself  no  other  terri¬ 
tories  than  the  provinces  between  the  Euphrates  and 
the  sea. 

Antiochus  was  seized  with  a  lingering  distemper, 
of  which  the  physicians  were  incapable  of  discover¬ 
ing  the  cause;  for  which  reason  his  condition  was 
thought  entirely  desperate.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
the  grief  and  anxiety  of  a  father  who  beheld  himself 
on  the  point  of  losing  his  son  in  the  flower  of  his  age, 
whom  he  had  intended  for  his  successor  in  his  vast 
dominions,  and  in  whom  all  the  happiness  of  his  life 
consisted.  Erasistratus,  the  most  attentive  and  most 
skilful  of  all  the  physicians,  having  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  every  symptom  with  which  the  indisposition 
of  the  young  prince  was  attended,  believed  at  last 
that  he  had  discovered  its  true  cause,  and  that  it 
proceeded  from  love;  in  which  conjecture  he  was 
not  deceived.  It  was,  however,  over  difficult  to 
discover  the  object  of  this  passion,  which  was  the 
more  violent  from  the  secresy  in  which  it  remained. 
The  physician,  therefore,  to  assure  himself  fully  of 
what  he  surmised,  passed  whole  days  in  the  apart¬ 
ment  of  his  patient,  and  when  he  saw  any  lady  enter, 
he  carefully  observed  the  countenance  of  the  prince, 
and  never  discovered  the  least  emotion  in  him,  ex¬ 
cept  when  Stratonice  came  into  the  chamber,  either 
alone,  or  with  the  king  her  consort;  at  which  times 
the  young  prince  was,  as  Plutarch  observes,  always 
affected  with  the  symptoms  described  by  Sappho,  a3 
so  many  indications  of  a  violent  passion:  such,  for 
instance,  as  a  suppression  of  voice;  burning  blushes; 
dimness  of  sight;  cold  sweat;  a  sensible  inequality 
and  disorder  of  pulse;  with  a  variety  of  the  like  symp¬ 
toms.  When  the  physician  was  afterwards  alone 
with  his  patient,  he  managed  his  inquiries  with  so 
much  dexterity,  as  at  last  drew  the  secret  from  him. 
Antiochus  confessed  his  passion  for  queen  Strato¬ 
nice  his  mother-in-law,  and  declared  that  he  had  in 
vain  employed  all  his  efforts  to  vanquish  it:  he  add¬ 
ed,  that  he  had  a  thousand  times  had  recourse  to 
every  consideration  that  could  be  represented  to  his 
thoughts  in  such  a  conjuncture:  particularly  the  res¬ 
pect  due  from  him  to  a  father  and  sovereign,  by 
whom  he  was  tenderly  beloved  ;  the  shame  of  indulg¬ 
ing  a  passion  altogether  unjustifiable,  and  contrary 
to  all  the  rules  of  decency  and  honour;  the  folly  of 
harbouring  a  desire  he  ought  never  to  be  desirous 
of  gratifying;  but  that  his  reason,  in  its  present  state 
of  distraction,  entirely  engrossed  by  one  object,  would 
hearken  to  nothing.  And  he  concluded  with  decla¬ 
ring,  that  to  punish  himself,  for  desires  involuntary 
in  one  sense,  but  criminal  in  every  other,  he  had  re¬ 
solved  to  pine  to  death,  by  discontinuing  all  care  of 
his  health,  and  abstaining  from  every  kind  of  food. 

The  physician  gained  a  very  considerable  point, 
by  penetrating  into  the  source  of  his  patient’s  dis¬ 
order;  but  the  application  of  the  proper  remedy  was 
much  more  difficult  to  be  accomplished;  and  how 
could  a  proposal  of  this  nature  be  made  to  a  parent 
and  king?  When  next  Seleucus  inquired  after  his 
son’s  health,  Erasistratus  replied,  that  his  distemper 
was  incurable,  because  it  arose  from  a  secret  passion 
which  could  never  be  gratified,  as  the  lady  he  loved 
was  not  to  be  obtained.  The  father,  surprised  and 
afflicted  at  this  answer,  desired  to  know  why  the  lady 
was  not  to  be  obtained?  “  Because  she  is  my  wife,” 
replied  the  physician,  “and  I  am  not  disposed  to 
yield  her  up  to  the  embraces  of  another.” — “  And 
will  you  not  part  with  her,  then,”  replied  the  king, 
“  to  preserve  the  life  of  a  son  I  so  tenderly  love? 
Is  this  the  friendship  you  profess  for  me?” — “Let 
me  entreat  you,  my  lord,”  said  Erasistratus,  “  to  ima¬ 
gine  yourself  for  one  moment  in  my  place;  would 
you  resign  your  Stratonice  to  his  arms?  If  you, 
therefore,  who  are  a  father,  would  not  consent  to 
such  a  sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of  a  son  so  dear  to 


a  Plut.  in  Demetr.  p.  90G,  907.  Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  190 
—128. 
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you,  how  can  you  expect  another  should  do  it?” — 
“Would  to  God,”  exclaimed  Seleucus,  “that  the 
cure  of  my  son  depended  only  on  my  acquiescence, 
I  would  resign  both  Stratomce  and  my  empire  to 
him  with  all  my  soul.” — “Your  majesty,  then,”  re¬ 
lied  the  physician,  “  has  the  remedy  in  your  own 
ands;  for  it  is  Stratonice  whom  he  loves.”  The 
father  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  after  this  declara¬ 
tion,  and  easily  obtained  the  consent  of  his  consort: 
and  his  son  and  that  princess  were  crowned  king 
and  queen  of  Upper  Asia.  Julian  the  apostate  relates,1 
in  a  fragment  of  his  writings  still  extant,  that  Antio- 
ohus  would  not  espouse  Stratonice  till  after  the  death 
of  his  father. 

Whatever  traces  of  reserve,  moderation,  and  even 
modesty,  appear  in  the  conduct  of  this  young  prince, 
his  example  shows  us  the  misfortune  of  suffering  an 
unlawful  passion,  capable  of  discomposing  all  the 
happiness  and  tranquillity  of  life,  to  gain  the  least 
entrance  into  the  heart. 

Seleucus  being  now  eased  of  his  inquietude,2 
thought  of  nothing  but  marching  against  Lysimachus. 
He  therefo  re  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  fine  army, 
and  advanced  into  Asia  Minor.  All  the  country 
submitted  to  him  as  far  as  Sardis,  which  he  besieged 
and  took ;  by  which  means  he  became  master  of  all 
the  treasures  of  Lysimachus. 

The  latter  having  passed  the  Hel- 
A.  M.  3723.  lespont  in  order  to  check  the  pro- 
Ant.  J.  C.  281.  gress  of  Seleucus,  gave  him  battle 
in  Phrygia,3  but  was  defeated  and 
slain;  in  consequence  of  which  Seleucus  made  him¬ 
self  master  of  all  his  dominions.  His  greatest  plea¬ 
sure  on  this  occasion  resulted  from  his  being  the  only 
survivor  of  all  the  captains  of  Alexander,4 *  and,  by 
the  event  of  this  battle,  victorious  over  conquerors 
themselves,  for  that  was  the  expression  he  thought 
fit  to  use,  and  this  advantage  was  considered  by  him 
as  the  effect  of  a  peculiar  providence  in  his  favour. 
The  last  victory  was  undoubtedly  the  best  justifica¬ 
tion  of  the  title  of  Nicator,  or  the  conqueror,  which 
he  had  already  assumed,  and  which  is  usually  given 
him  by  the  historians,  in  order  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  other  princes  of  the  name  of  Seleucus  who 
reigned  after  him  in  Syria.6 

His  triumph  on  this  occasion  was 
A.  M.  3724.  of  no  long  continuance;  for  when 
Ant.  J.  C.  280.  he  went,  seven  months  after  his 
victory,  to  take  possession  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  where  he  proposed  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  the  bosom  of  his  native  country,  he  was 
basely  assassinated  by  Ceraunus,  on  whom  he  had 
conferred  innumerable  honours  and  obligations;  for 
he  had  received  him  into  his  court,  when  ne  fled  from 
his  own  country,  and  had  treated  him  suitably  to  his 
rank.  He  had  also  carried  that  prince  with  him  in 
this  expedition;  intending,  when  it  should  be  com¬ 
pleted,  to  employ  the  same  forces  for  his  establish¬ 
ment  on  the  throne  of  his  father  in  Egypt.  But  this 
wretch,  insensible  of  all  the  favours  he  had  received, 
had  the  villany  to  conspire  against  his  benefactor, 
and  assassinate  him. 


*  In  Misopog. 

*  Justih.  1.  xvii.  c.  1,  2.  Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  128.  Mem- 
nonis  Excerpta  apud  Phot.  c.  ix.  Pausan.  in  Attio.  p.  18. 
Ora-.  323.  Polyaean.  4—9. 

*  Porphyry  is  the  only  author  who  has  pointed  out  the 

real  pluce  where  this  battle  was  fought,  and  which  Euse¬ 
bius,  by  an  evident  mistake,  calls  instead  of 

KujoirsJioi/,  the  field  of  Cyrus  ;  mentioned  by  Strabo,  1.  xiii. 
p.  629. 

«  Laitus  ea  victoria  Seleucus,  et  quod  majus  ea  victoria 
pntabat,  solum  se  de  cohorte  Aiexandri  remansisse,  vie- 
toremque  victorum  extitisse,  non  humanum  esse  opus,  sed 
divinum  munus,  gloriabatur  :  ignarum  prorsus,  non  multo 
post  fragilitatis  human®  se  ipsum  exemplum  futurum. 
Justin.  1.  xvii.  c.  2. 

*  [Out  of  thirty-six  generals  left  by.  Alexander,  Seleucus 
and  Lysimachus  were  the  only  two  now  left  alive.  Before 
this  fatal  battle  Lysimachus  had  seen  the  death  of  fifteen 
of*his  children,  and,  as  if  he  bad  been  the  last  stone  of  his 
house  to  be  pulled  down,  Seleucus,  without  the  smallest  op¬ 
position,  seized  all  his  dominions.  In  consequence  of  this 
victory,  Seleucus  styled  himself  the  conqueror  of  conquer¬ 
ors.  At  the  epoch  of  this  engagement,  Lysimachus  was 
sevent v-t  'ur  years  of  age  and  Seleucus  seventy-seven.] 


He  had  reigned  twenty  years,  from  the  battle  ol 
Ipsus,  when  the  title  of  king  was  secured  to  him; 
and  thirty-one,  if  the  commencement  of  his  reign  be 
fixed  twelve  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  when 
he  became  master  of  Asia;  from  which  time  the  era 
of  the  Seleucidoe  commences. 

A  late  dissertation  of  Monsieur  de  la  Nauze  gives 
him  a  reign  of  more  than  fifty  years,6  by  adding  to  it 
the  nineteen  years  of  his  son  Antiochus  Soter.  The 
author  pretends,  that  Seleucus  Nicator  did  not  en¬ 
tirely  divest  himself  of  the  government,  but  began 
with  making  a  partition  of  his  dominions;  and  that 
he  afterwards  re-united  them,  even  in  the  lifetime  of 
his  son.  He  has  produced  probable  reasons  in  favour 
of  his  opinion;  but  as  I  never  engage  in  contests  of 
this  nature,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  chronology 
of  Usher,  which  has  been  my  usual  guide,  and  which 
assigns,  with  Father  Petau  and  Monsieur  Vaillant, 
thirty-one  years  to  the  reign  of  Seleucus  Nicator. 

This  prince  had  extraordinary  qualities;  and  with¬ 
out  mentioning  his  military  accomplishments,  it  may 
be  justly  said,  that  he  distinguished  himself  among 
the  other  kings,  by  his  great  love  of  justice,  a  bene¬ 
volence  and  clemency  that  endeared  him  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  a  peculiar  regard  to  religion.  He  had  like¬ 
wise  a  taste  for  polite  literature,  and  made  it  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  pleasure  and  glory  to  himself,  to  send 
back  to  the  Athenians  the  library  which  Xerxes  had 
carried  away,  and  which  he  found  in  Persia.  He 
also  accompanied  that  present  with  the  statues  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  whom  the  Athenians 
honoured  as  their  deliverers. 

The  friends  of  Lysimachus,  with  those  who  had 
served  under  that  prince,  at  first  considered  Cerau¬ 
nus  as  the  avenger  of  his  death,  and  acknowledged 
him  for  their  king;  but  his  conduct  soon  caused  them 
to  change  their  sentiments. 

He  did  not  expect  to  possess  the  dominions  of 
Lysimachus  in  peace,7  while  his  sister  Arsinoe  and 
the  children  she  had  by  Lysimachus  were  living;  for 
which  reason  he  determined  to  rid  himself  at  once 
of  them  and  the  apprehensions  they  gave  him.  The 
greatest  crimes  cost  the  ambitious  no  remorse.  Cerau¬ 
nus  feigned  a  passion  for  his  sister,  and  demanded 
her  hand  in  marriage;  and  as  these  incestuous  mar¬ 
riages  were  frequent  and  allowed  in  Egypt,  Arsinoe, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  natural  disposi¬ 
tion  of  her  brother,  protracted,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  conclusion  of  that  affair,  the 'consequences  of 
which  she  feared  would  be  fatal  to  herself  and  chil¬ 
dren.  But  the  more  she  delayed  and  concealed  her 
repugnance  under  plausible  pretexts,  the  more  warm¬ 
ly  he  pressed  her  to  gratify  his  passion:  and  in  order 
to  remove  all  suspicion,  he  repaired  to  that  temple 
which  the  Macedonians  held  in  the  greatest  venera¬ 
tion,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  one  of  her  con¬ 
fidential  friends,  whom  sne  had  sent  to  him,  he  called 
the  tutelar  gods  of  the  country  to  witness,  embracing 
their  statues  at  the  same  time,  and  protesting,  with 
the  most  dreadful  oaths  and  imprecations,  that  his 
views,  with  respect  to  the  marriage  he  solicited,  were 
perfectly  pure  and  innocent. 

Arsinoe  placed  but  little  confidence  in  these  pro¬ 
mises,  though  they  were  uttered  before  the  altars, 
and  had  been  ratified  with  the  awful  seal  of  religion; 
but  she  was  apprehensive,  at  the  same  time  that 
persisting  in  an  obstinate  refusal  would  be  fttel  to 
her  children,  for  whose  welfare  she  was  more  solici¬ 
tous  than  for  her  own.  She,  therefore,  consented  at 
last;  and  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  the  great¬ 
est  magnificence,  and  with  all  the  indications  of  the 
most  unaff  ected  joy  and  tenderness.  Ceraunus  placed 
the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  sister,  and  declared 
her  queen,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  army.  Arsi¬ 
noe  felt  a  real  joy,  when  she  beheld  herself  so  glo 
riously  re-established  in  the  privileges  of  which  she 
had  been  divested  by  the  death  of  Lysimachus,  her 
first  husband ;  and  she  invited  her  new  spouse  to  re 
side  with  her  in  her  own  city  of  Cassandria,  to  which 
she  first  repaired  herself,  in  order  to  make  the  neces- 
sary  preparations  for  his  arrival.  The  temples,  on 
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that  occasion,  with  all  the  public  squaies  and  private 
houses,  were  magnificently  adorned;  and  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  but  altars  and  victims  ready  for  sacri¬ 
fice.  The  two  sons  of  Arsinoe,  Lysimachus,  who  was 
then  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  Philip,  who  was  thir¬ 
teen,  both  princes  of  admirable  beauty  and  majestic 
mien,  advanced  to  meet  the  king,  with  crowns  on 
their  heads,  it  being  a  day  of  so  much  solemnity  and 
joy.  Ceraunus  threw  his  arms  around  their  necks, 
and  embraced  them  with  as  much  tenderness  as  could 
well  be  expressed  by  the  fondest  of  fathers. 

The  comic  part  ended  here  and  was  presently  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  bloody  tragedy.  As  soon  as  he  entered 
the  city,  he  seized  the  citadel,  and  ordered  the  two 
orcthers  to  be  murdered.  Those  unfortunate  princes 
lied  for  refuge  to  the  queen,  who  clasped  them  in  her 
arms,  and  vainly  endeavoured,  by  covering  them  with 
her  body,  to  save  them  from  the  daggers  of  their  mur¬ 
derers,  who  killed  them  in  the  bosom  of  their  moth¬ 
er.  Instead  of  being  allowed  the  sad  consolation  of 
rendering  the  last  offices  to  her  children,  she  was 
first  dragged  out  of  the  city,  with  her  robes  all  rent, 
and  her  hair  dishevelled,  and  then  banished  into 
Samothrace,  with  only  two  female  servants  to  attend 
her,  mournfully  considering  her  surviving  the  princes 
her  sous,  as  the  completion  of  all  her  calamities. 

Providence  would  not  suffer  such 
'  A.  M.  3725.  crimes  to  go  long  unpunished,1  but 
Ant.  J.  C.  279.  called  forth  a  distant  people  to  be 
the  ministers  of  its  vengeance. 

The  Gauls,  finding  their  own  country  too  popu¬ 
lous,  sent  out  a  prodigious  number  of  people  to  seek 
a  new  settlement  in  some  other  land.  This  swarm 
of  foreigners  came  from  the  extremity  of  the  ocean, 
and  after  proceeding  along  the  Danube,  arrived  at 
the  outlet  of  the  Save,  and  then  divided  themselves 
into  three  bodies.  The  first,  commanded  by  Bren- 
nus  and  Acichorius,  entered  Pannouia,  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Hungary:  the  second  marched  into 
Thrace,  under  Cerethrius;  and  Belgius  led  the  third 
into  Illyrium  and  Macedonia. 

All  the  nations  near  whose  territories  this  people 
approached,  were  struck  with  so  much  terror,  that 
instead  of  waiting  till  they  were  subdued,  they  des¬ 
patched  ambassadors  to  the  Gauls,  and  thought  them¬ 
selves  exceedingly  happy  in  purchasing  a  peace  with 
money.  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,2 king  of  Macedonia,  was 
the  only  prince  who  was  undismayed  at  the  tidings 
of  this  formidable  irruption;  and  running  headlong 
of  himself  on  the  punishment  the  divine  vengeance 
was  preparing  to  inflict  upon  him  for  the  murders 
he  had  perpetrated,  he  advanced  to  meet  the  Gauls 
with  a  small  body  of  undiscipline.d  troops,  as  if  it  had 
been  as  easy  for  him  to  fight  battles  as  it  was  to  com¬ 
mit  crimes.  He  had  even  the  imprudence  to  refuse 
a  supply  of  20,000  men,  which  the  Dardanians,  a 
neighbouring  people  to  Macedonia,  offered  him;  and 
answered  with  an  insulting  air,  that  Macedonia  would 
be  much  to  be  pitied,  if,  after  it  had  conquered  all 
the  East  by  itself  alone,  it  could  need  the  aid  of  the 
Dardanians  to  defend  its  frontiers;  to  which  he  ad¬ 
ded,  with  a  haughty  tone  of  triumph,  that  he  would 
face  the  enemy  with  the  children  of  those  who,  under 
the  ensigns  of  Alexander,  had  subdued  the  universe. 

He  expressed  himself  in  the  same  imperious  strain 
to  the  Gauls,  who  first  offered  him  peace  by  a  depu¬ 
tation,  in  case  he  would  purchase  it;  but,  conceiv¬ 
ing  this  offer  the  result  of  fear,  he  replied,  that  he 
would  never  enter  into  any  treaty  of  peace  with  them, 
unless  they  would  deliver  up  some  of  the  principal 
persons  of  their  nation  to  him  as  hostages ;  and  that 
they  must  likewise  send  him  their  arms,  before  he 
would  place  any  confidence  in  their  promises.  This 
answer  was  received  with  contempt  by  the  Gauls ;  and 
we  may  from  hence  observe  the  methods  usually 
employed  by  the  Deity,  in  chastising  the  pride  and 

»  Justin.  1.  xxiv.  et  xxv.  Pausan.  1.  x.  p.  643 — 645. 
Memn.  Exc.  apud  Photium.  Eolugse  Diod.  Sic.  1,  xxii. 
Callim.  hymn,  in  Delum,  et  schol.  ad  eundem.  Suidas  in 
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a  Solus  rex  Macedonia  Ptolemaus  adventum  Gallorum 
intrepidus  audiyit,  hisque  cum  paucis  et  incompositis,  quasi 
bella  non  difficilius  qu&mscelera  patrarentur,  parricidiorum 
furiis  agitatus,  occurrit  Justin 
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injustice  of  princes:  he  first  deprives  them  of  reason 
and  counsel,  and  then  abandons  them  to  their  vain 
imaginations. 

A  few  days  after  this  event,  a  battle  was  fought 
wherein  the  Macedonians  were  entirely  defeated  ana 
cut  to  pieces:  Ptolemy,  covered  with  wounds,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Gauls;  who,  after  they  had  cut 
off  his  head,  fixed  it  on  a  lance,  and  showed  it  to  the 
enemy  in  derision.  A  very  inconsiderable  number 
of  Macedonians  saved  themselves  by  flight,  but  all 
the  rest  were  either  slain  or  made  prisoners.  The 
Gauls  dispersed  themselves,  after  this  victory,  in  or¬ 
der  to  pillage  the  adjacent  country;  upon  which  Sos- 
theues,  one  of  the  principal  persons  among  the  Ma¬ 
cedonians,  collected  some  few  troops,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  disorder  in  which  they  then  were, 
destroyed  a  great  number  of  their  men,  and  obliged 
the  rest  to  quit  the  country. 

Brennus  then  advanced  into  Macedonia  with  his 
troops;  but  this  leader  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
that  other  Brennus  w'ho  took  the  city  of  Rome,  about 
a  century  before.  Upon  the  intelligence  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  of  the  first  success  of  Belgius,  and  the  great 
booty  he  had  acquired,  he  envied  him  the  spoils  of 
so  rich  a  country,  and  immediately  formed  a  re¬ 
solution  to  have  a  part.  When  he  received  the  news 
of  that  general’s  clefeat,  it  only  served  as  a  new  mo¬ 
tive  to  hasten  his  march;  his  impatience  to  revenge 
his  countrymen  uniting  with  his  desire  to  enrich  him¬ 
self.  Authors  have  not  informed  us  what  became  of 
Belgius  and  his  troops;  but  in  all  probability  he  was 
killed  in  the  second  engagement,  after  which  the  re¬ 
mains  of  his  army  were  incorporated  into  that  of 
Brennus.  However  that  may  be,  Brennus  and  Aci¬ 
chorius  quitted  Pannonia,  with  an  army  of  150,000 
foot  and  15,000  horse,  and  entered  Illyrium,  in  order 
to  pass  into  Macedonia  and  Greece. 

During  a  sedition  which  happened  in  their  march, 
a  body  of  20,000  men  drew  off  from  the  main  army, 
and  marched,  under  Leonor  and  Lutarius,  whom 
they  chose  for  their  commanders,  into  Thrace,  where 
they  joined  those  whom  Cerethrius  had  alreadyjed 
into  that  country;  after  which  they  made  themselves 
masters  of  Byzantium,  and  the  western  coasts  of  the 
Propontis,  and  then  laid  the  adjacent  country  under 
contribution. 

This  desertion  did  not  prevent 
Brennus  and  Acichorius  from  con-  A.  M.  3726. 
tinuing  their  march;  and  they  drew,  Ant.  J.  C.  278. 
either  from  Illyrium  or  their  coun¬ 
trymen  the  Gauls,  such  numerous  reinforcements,  as 
increased  their  army  to  152,000  foot,  and  61,200 
horse.  The  hopes  of  booty,  and  some  advantageous 
settlement,  caused  a  vast  number  of  soldiers  to  join 
in  this  expedition,  and  with  this  army  they  marched 
directly  to  Macedonia,  where  they  overpowered  Sos- 
thenes  with  their  multitudes,  and  ravaged  all  the 
country.  It  will  soon  appear  by  the  sequel,  that  An- 
tigonus  reigned  in  Macedonia  after  the  death  of 
Sosthenes. 

The  Gauls  next  advanced  to  the  straits  of  Ther¬ 
mopylae,  with  an  intention  to  enter  Greece;  but  were 
stopped  for  some  time  by  the  troops  who  had  been 
posted  there,  to  defend  that  important  pass:  till  at 
last  they  discovered  the  circuitous  path  ,  which  the 
army  of  Xerxes  had  formerly  taken  in  their  passage 
over  these  mountains;  and  the  Greeks,  to  avoid  be¬ 
ing  surrounded  by  the  troops  detached  against  them 
by  the  Gauls  for  that  purpose,  were  obliged  to  retire 
and  leave  them  a  free  passage. 

Brennus  advanced  with  the  main  body  of  the  army 
towards  Delphi,  in  order  to  pillage  the  immense  riches 
of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  ordered  Acichorius  to 
follow  him  with  the  troops  under  his  command;  say¬ 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  with  an  air  of  raillery,  “that 
the  gods  ought  in  reason  to  impart  some  of  their 
riches  to  men,  who  had  more  occasion  for  them  than 
themselves,  and  employed  them  in  a  better  manner.’ 
Authors  have  here  taken  an  opportunity  to  relate 
very  astonishing  and  marvellous  events  :s  tor  they  tell 
us,  that  when  Brennus  approached  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  the  skies  were  blackened  with  a  dreadful 

a  Justin.  1.  xxiv.  c.  6—8.  Pausan.  1.  x.  p.  652—654  . 
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tempest,  and  that  groat  numbers  of  his  men  were 
destroyed  by  hail  and  thunder.  To  which  they  add, 
that  this  storm  was  attended  by  an  earthquake,  that 
rent  the  mountains,  and  threw  down  vast  fragments 
of  the  rocks,  which  crushed  the  Gauls  by  hundreds 
at  a  time;  and  that  the  remaining  troops  were  seized 
with  such  a  panic  the  ensuing  night, i  as  caused  them 
to  mistake  their  own  men  for  the  enemies,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  they  destroyed  one  another  in 
such  a  manner,  that  before  the  day  grew  light  enough 
for  them  to  distinguish  each  other,  above  half  of  the 
army  perished  by  that  means. 

The  Greeks,  whom  the  danger  of  a  temple  so  re¬ 
vered  among  them,  had  drawn  from  all  parts  to  pre¬ 
serve  it  from  being  plundered,  were  animated  by  an 
event  in  which  heaven  itself  seemed  to  declare  in 
heir  favour,  and  charged  the  Gauls  with  so  much 
impetuosity,  that  though  Acichorius  had  joined  Bren- 
nus,they  were  unable  to  sustain  the  shock,  and  were 
slaughtered  in  vast  numbers.  Though  Brennus  had 
received  many  wounds  in  several  parts  of  his  body, 
yet  none  of  them  were  mortal:  but  when  he  saw  that 
all  was  lost,  and  that  the  grand  design  he  had  formed 
ended  only  in  the  destruction  of  his  army,  he  was 
seized  with  such  despair,  as  made  him  resolve  not  to 
survive  his  losses.  He  accordingly  sent  for  all  the 
officers  that  could  be  assembled,  amidst  the  confusion 
which  reigned  among  them,  and  advised  them  to 
kill  all  the  wounded  men,  and  make  the  best  retreat 
in  their  power.  After  this  he  drank  as  much  wine 
as  he  could,  plunged  his  dagger  into  his  bosom,  and 
expired  upon  the  spot. 

Acichorius  took  the  command  in  chief  upon  him¬ 
self,  and  endeavoured  to  regain  the  straits  of  Thermo¬ 
pylae,  in  order  to  march  out  of  Greece,  and  conduct 
the  sad  remains  of  the  army  into  their  own  country. 
But  as  he  was  obliged  to  pass  through  a  large  extent 
of  the  enemy’s  territories,  and  to  hazard  a  battle  every 
time  he  wanted  provisions  for  his  troops ;  and  as  these 
were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  almost  always  lying 
on  the  ground,  though  it  was  then  the  winter  season; 
in  a  word,  as  they  were  constantly  harassed  from 
every  quarter,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
through  which  they  marched,  they  were  all  destroy¬ 
ed,  either  by  famine,  cold,  distempers,  or  the  sword ; 

'(Hid  of  all  that  prodigious  number  of  men  who  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  expedition,  not  one  escaped  with  life. 

Some  fabulousexaggerations  may  possibly  be  blend¬ 
ed  with  the  other  circumstances  of  this  event;  and 
chiefly  with  relation  to  the  sudden  tempest  that  arose 
when  the  Gauls  approached  Delphi,  and  the  immense 
masses  of  rock  miraculously  detached  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  crush  the  sacrilegious  troops.  Perhaps  the 
whole  might  be  no  more  than  a  thick  flight  of  arrows 
shot  by  the  enemies,  who  might  likewise  roll  down 
upon  the  Gauls  huge  stones  from  the  tops  of  the 
mountains.  Such  events  are  entirely  natural  and 
customary  in  attacks  like  this,  which  the  priests, 
whose  interests  it  was  to  magnify  the  power  of  their 
god,  might  represent  as  a  prodigy,  and  as  a  miracu¬ 
lous  interposition ;  and  whicn  the  credulity  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  who  are  always  fond  of  the  marvellous,  would 
readily  have  credited,  without  a  scrupulous  examina¬ 
tion  into  the  truth  of  the  account. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  sufficient  reason  to 
disbelieve  any  thing  which  history  relates  of  this 
event.  The  enterprise  of  Brennus  was  undoubtedly 
a  sacrilegious  impiety,  and  injurious  to  religion,  as 
well  as  to  the  Deity  himself;  tor  he  spoke  and  acted 
in  the  manner  already  represented,  not  from  any  con¬ 
viction  that  those  gods  were  the  mere  offspring  of 
fable  (for  he  did  not  think  better  on  that  subject  than 
the  Greeks  themselves,)  but  from  an  absolute  con¬ 
tempt  of  a  divinity  in  general.  The  idea  of  a  God  is 
impressed  on  the  hearts  of  all  men,  and  they  have, 
through  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  believed  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  render  certain  honours  to  him.  The 
Pagans  were  deceived  in  their  application  of  this 
principle,  but  all  acknowledged  tne  necessity  of  it. 
The  Deity,  therefore,  in  mere  goodness  to  mankind, 


i  The  ancients  thought  these  kinds  of  terror  were  infu 

led  into  the  mind  by  the  God  Pan.  Other  reasons  are  like 

wise  assigned  for  that  name. 


may  have  caused  his  vengeance  to  be  displayed  front 
time  to  time  against  those,  even  among  tne  heathens, 
who  testified  an  open  contempt  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  traces  and  principles  of  reli¬ 
gion  in  their  minds,  by  some  extraordinary  indica¬ 
tions  of  his  anger,  till  it  pleased  him  to  afford  them 
clearer  lights  by  the  ministration  of  the  Mediator,  at 
the  appointed  time,  to  whom  was  reserved  the  in¬ 
struction  of  mankind  in  that  pure  worship  which  the 
only  true  God  required  from  them.  We  likewise 
see  that  the  Divine  Being,  in  orderto  preserve  among 
men  a  due  respect  for  his  providence,  and  a  belief 
of  his  peculiar  attention  to  all  their  actions,  has  been 
careful,  from  time  to  time,  to  punish  perjuries  and 
other  heinous  offences  in  a  singular  manner  even 
among  the  Pagans  themselves.  By  which  means  the 
belief  of  that  capital  article,  the  first  tie  which  con¬ 
nects  man  with  God,  was  maintained  amidst  all  the 
darkness  of  Paganism,  and  the  profligacy  of  manners 
which  then  prevailed.  But  it  is  now  time  to  return 
to  the  Gauls. 

Leonor  and  Lutarius,i 2  who  had  formed  a  separate 
body,  and  had  established  themselves  on  the  Propon¬ 
tis,  advanced  to  the  Hellespont,  and  surprised  Lysim- 
achia,  after  which  they  made  themselves  masters  of 
all  the  Thracian  Chersonesus;  but  a  difference  arising 
between  the  two  chiefs,  they  separated  from  each 
other.  Lutarius  continued  his  march  along  the  Hel¬ 
lespont,  and  Leonor  returned  to  Byzantium  with  the 
greatest  part  of  the  army. 

The  latter  having  afterwards  passed  the  Bosphorus, 
and  the  other  the  Hellespont,  they  met  again  m  Asia 
wjiere  a  reconciliation  being  effected  between  them, 
they  rejoined  their  forces,  and  entered  into  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Nicomedes  king  of  Bithynia.  This  prince, 
after  he  had  reduced  his  brother  Zypetes  by  their 
assistance,  and  regained  the  possession  of  all  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  dominions,  assigned  to  them,  for  their  settle¬ 
ment,  that  part  of  Asia  Minor  which  took  from  them 
the  denomination  of  Gallo-Graecia,  or  Galatia.  The 
canonical  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Galatians  was 
written  to  the  descendants  of  this  people;  and  St. 
Jerom,  about  600  years  after  the  time  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking,  declared,  that  they  continued  to 
speak  in  the  same  language  he  had  heard  at  Treves. 

The  remainder  of  those  who  continued  in  Thrace 
engaged  afterwards  in  the  war  with  Antigonus  Gona- 
tas,  who  reigned  in  Macedonia,  and  most  of  them 
were  then  destroyed.  Those  few  who  escaped,  either 
passed  into  Asia,  and  rejoined  their  countrymen  in 
Galatia,  or  dispersed  themselves  into  other  regions, 
where  no  farther  mention  is  made  of  them.  In  this 
manner  ended  that  terrible  inundation  of  barbarians 
which  had  threatened  Macedonia  and  all  Greece  with 
entire  destruction. 

After  the  death  of  Sosthenes,3 
who  had  defeated  the  Gauls,  and  A.  M.  3728. 
reigned  for  some  time  in  Macedo-  Ant.  J.  C.  276. 
nia,  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleu- 
cus  Nicator,  and  Antigonus  Gonatas,  the  son  of  De¬ 
metrius  Poliorcetes,  formed  pretensions  to  that  crown 
which  their  fathers  had  enjoyed,  one  after  the  other. 
Antigonus,  who  after  the  fatal  expedition  of  his  fa¬ 
ther  into  Asia,  had  reigned  ten  years  in  Greece 
finding  the  state  of  his  affairs  more  favourable  than 
those  of  his  competitor,  was  the  first  who  ascended 
the  throne,  but  each  of  them  raised  great  armies 
and  contracted  powerful  alliances,  the  one  to  sup¬ 
port  himself  in  his  new  conquests,  and  the  other  to 
dispossess  him.  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  hav¬ 
ing  espoused  the  party  of  Antigonus  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  Antiochus,  when  he  was  preparing  to  enter 
Macedonia,  was  unwilling  to  leave  So  powerful  an 
enemy  in  his  rear.  Instead,  therefore,  of  passing 
the  Hellespont,  he  suddenly  poured  his  troops  into 
Bithynia,  which  then  became  the  theatre  of  the  war. 
The  forces  were  at  first  so  equal,  that  neither  party 
would  presume  to  attack  the  other,  and  continued 
for  some  time  in  that  state  of  inaction;  during  which 
a  treaty  was  concerted,  in  consequence  of  which 
Antigonus  espoused  Phila,  the  daughter  of  Strato- 
nice  and  Seieucus,  and  Antiochus  resigned  to  him 

®  Liv.  1.  xxxviii.  n.  16.  *  Memnon  apud  Phot.  c.  19. 
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his  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia.  In  this 
manner  he  remained  in  peaceable  possession  of  it, 
and  transmitted  it  to  his  posterity,  who  enjoyed  it 
for  several  generations,  to  the  time  of  Perseus,  the 
last  of  this  race,  who  was  defeated  by  Paulus  limi- 
lius,  and  divested  of  his  dominions,  which  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  a  few  years  after,  formed  into  a  province  of 
the  empire. 

Antiochus,  having-  thus  disenga- 
A.  M.  3729.  ged  himself  from  this  war,  ntarch- 
Ant.  J.  C.  275.  ed  against  the  Gauls,  who,  after 
settling  in  the  land  granted  them 
by  Nicomedes,  were  continually  making  incursions 
on  all  sides,  by  which  they  extremely  incommoded 
their  neighbours.  Antiochus  defeated  them  with 
great  slaughter,  and  delivered  the  country  from  their 
oppression.  This  action  acquired  him  the  title  of 
Soter,  which  signifies  a  deliverer. 

SECTION  VI. — PTOLEMY  PHILADELPHIA  CAUSES 
THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURE,  PRESERVED 
BY  THE  JEWS  WITH  THE  UTMOST  CARE,  TO  BE 
TRANSLATED  INTO  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE,  AS  AN 
ORNAMENT  TO  HIS  LIBRARY.  THIS  IS  CALLED  THE 
VERSION  OF  THE  SEPTUAGINT. 

The  tumult  of  the  wars,  which  a 
A.  M.  3727.  diversity  of  interests  had  kindled 
Ant.  J.  C.  277.  among  the  successors  of  Alexander 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
their  territories,  did  not  prevent  Ptolemy  Philadel- 

fihus  from  devoting  his  utmost  attention  to  the  noble 
ibrary  which  he  had  founded  in  Alexandria,  wherein 
he  deposited  the  most  valuable  and  curious  books  he 
was  capable  of  collecting  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
This  prince  being  informed,  that  the  Jews  possessed 
a  worlt  which  contained  the  laws  of  Moses  and  the 
history  of  that  people,  formed  the  design  of  having 
it  translated  out  of  the  Hebrew  language  into  the 
Greek,  in  order  to  enrich  his  library  with  that  per¬ 
formance.  To  accomplish  this  design  it  became  ne¬ 
cessary  for  him  to  address  himself  to  the  high-priest 
of  the  Jewish  nation;  but  the  affair  happened  to  be 
attended  with  great  difficulty.  There  was  at  that 
lime  a  very  considerable  number  of  Jews  in  Egypt, 
who  had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery  by  Pto¬ 
lemy  Soter,  during  the  invasions  of  Judaea  in  his 
time;  and  it  was  represented  to  the  king,  that  there 
would  be  no  probability  of  obtaining  from  that  peo¬ 
ple  either  a  copy,  or  a  faithful  translation  of  their 
law,  while  he  suffered  .such  a  number  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen  to  continue  in  their  present  servitude.  Pto¬ 
lemy,  who  always  acted  with  the  utmost  generosity, 
and  was  extremely  solicitous  to  enlarge  his  library, 
did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but  issued  a  decree  for 
restoring  all  the  Jewish  slaves  in  his  dominions  to 
their  liberty;  with  orders  to  his  treasurer  to  pay 
twenty  drachmas  1  a  head  to  their  masters  for  their 
ransom.  The  sum  expended  on  this  occasion  amoun¬ 
ted  to  400  talents;2  whence  it  appears,  that  120,000 
Jews  recovered  their  freedom.  The  king  then  gave 
orders  for  discharging  the  children  born  in  slavery, 
with  their  mothers;  and  the  sum  employed  for  that 
purpose  amounted  to  above  half  the  former. 

These  advantageous  preliminaries  gave  Ptolemy 
hopes  that  he  should  easily  obtain  his  request  from 
the  high-priest,  whose  name  was  Eleazar.  He  had1 
sent  ambassadors  to  that  pontiff,  with  a  very  obliging 
letter  on  his  part,  accompanied  with  magnificent  pre¬ 
sents.  The  ambassadors  were  received  at  Jerusalem 
with  all  imaginable  honours,  and  the  king’s  request 
was  granted  with  the  greatest  joy.  Upon  which  they 
returned  to  Alexandria  with  an  authentic  copy  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  written  in  letters  of  gold,  given 
them  by  the  high-priest  himself,  with  six  elders  of 
each  tribe,  that  is  to  say,  seventy-two  in  the  whole; 
and  they  were  authorized  to  translate  that  copy  into 
the  Greek  language. 

The  king  was  desirous  of  seeing  these  deputies, 
and  proposed  to  each  of  them  a  different  question,  in 
order  to  make  a  trial  of  their  capacity.  He  was  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  their  answers,  in  which  great  wisdom 
appeared,  and  loaded  them  with  presents,  and  other 


marks  of  his  friendship.  The  elders  were  then  con 
ducted  to  the  isle  of  Pharos,  and  lodged  in  a  hpuse 
prepared  for  their  reception,  where  they  were  plen¬ 
tifully  supplied  with  all  necessary  accommodations. 
They  applied  themselves  to  their  work  without  losing 
time,  and  in  seventy-two  days  completed  the  volume 
which  is  commonly  called  the  Septuagint  Version.* 
The  whole  was  afterwards  read  and  approved  in  the 
presence  of  the  king,  who  particularly  admired  the 
wisdom  of  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  dismissed  the 
seventy-two  deputies  with  extremely  magnificent 
presents ;  part  of  which  were  for  themselves,  others 
for  the  high-priest,  and  the  remainder  for  the  temple. 
Expenses  of  this  nature,  though  very  considerable, 
never  ruin  a  state,  and  do  a  prince  great  honour. 

The  author  from  whom  these  facts  are  extracted 
is  Aristteas,  who  represents  himself  as  one  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  guard  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphia.  He  adds 
a  number  of  other  circumstances,  which  I  have  omit¬ 
ted,  because  they  seem  more  improbable  than  those 
I  have  inserted.  It  is  pretended  that  the  writers, 
whether  Jews,  as  Aristobulus,  Philo,  and  Josephus; 
or  Christians,  as  Justin,  Irenteus,  Clement  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  Hilary,  Austin,  and  some  others,  who  have 
employed  their  pens  on  the  subject  of  the  septuagint 
version,  have  founded  all  their  relations  on  the  mere 
veracity  of  Aristteus,  when  the  work  that  bears  his 
name  is  thought  to  be  a  spurious  piece.  Some  of 
these  authors  have  added  circumstances  which  are 
generally  disbelieved,  because  they  have  too  much 
of  the  marvellous  in  them.  Philo  declares,4  that 
though  their  translations  were  made  in  separate  apart¬ 
ments,  yet  not  the  least  difference  either  in  the  sense, 
or  in  the  mode  of  expression  which  they  used,  was 
to  be  found,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  every 
where  coincided  even  to  a  single  word;  from  whence 
he  concludes,  that  these  persons  were  not  mere  trans¬ 
lators,  but  men  inspired^  by  the  spirit  of  God,  who 
guided  them  on  that  occasion,  and  dictated  the 
whole  to  them,  even  to  the  minutest  word.  Justin, 
and,  after  him,  the  other  fathers  already  mentioned, 
suppose  that  each  of  the  seventy-two  interpreters 

fierformed  his  version  in  a  separate  cell,  without  the 
east  correspondence  with  each  other,  and  yet  that 
all  their  translations  were  perfectly  conformable  to 
each  other  in  every  particular. 

I  have  frequently  declared  my  resolution  not  to 
enter  into  any  historical  disquisitions  of  this  nature, 
which  require  much  time  and  learning;  and  would, 
therefore,  call  oft  my  attention  too  long  from  my 
principal  object.  The  reader  may  consult  the  learn¬ 
ed  Prideaux,  who  has  treated  this  subject  at  large. 
All  that  can  be  depended  upon,  and  which  no  one 
has  thought  fit  to  contest,  is,  that  a  translation  of  the 
sacred  books,  from  the  Hebrew  into  the  Greek  was 
made  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies;  that  we 
have  this  translation  still  extant,  and  that  it  is  the 
same  that  was  used  in  the  time  of  our  blessed  Sa¬ 
viour,  as  most  of  the  passages  in  the  original  Greek, 
cited  by  the  sacred  writers  in  the  New  Testament 
from  the  Old,  are  to  be  found,  word  for  word,  in  this 
version.  It  still  subsists,  and  continues  to  be  used  in 
the  Oriental  churches;  as  it  also  was  by  those  of  the 
primitive  ages,  among  whom  it  passed  lor  a  canonical 
translation. 

This  version,  therefore,  which  rendered  the  scrip¬ 
tures  of  the  Old  Testament  intelligible  to  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  people,  became  one  of  the  most  considerable 
fruits  of  the  Grecian  conquests;  and  was  evidently 
comprehended  in  the  design  which  God  had  in  view, 
when  he  delivered  up  all  the  East  to  the  Greeks,  and 
supported  them  in  those  regions,  notwithstanding 
their  divisions  and  jealousies,  their  wars,  and  the  fre¬ 
quent  revolutions  that  happened  among  them.  In 
this  manner  did  God  prepare  the  way  for  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Gospel,  which  was  then  approaching',  and 
facilitate  the  union  of  so  many  nations  of  different 
languages  and  manners  into  one  society,  and  the  same 
worship  and  doctrines,  by  the  instrumentality  of  ona 


*  It  is  called  the  Septuagint  for  the  sake  of  the  round 
number  70,  but  the  sacred  books  were  translated  by  seventy- 
two  persons. 

*  Philo  de  vita  Mosis.  1.  ii.  p.  658. 
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language,  the  finest,  most  copious,  and  most  correct 
that  was  ever  spoken  in  the  world,  and  which  became 
common  to  all  the  countries  that  were  conquered  by 
Alexander. 

SECTION  VII.— THE  VARIOUS  EXPEDITIONS  OF 
PYRRHUS:  FIRST,  INTO  ITALY;  WHERE  HE  FIGHTS 
TWO  BATTLES  WITH  THE  ROMANS.  THE  CHARAC¬ 
TER  AND  CONDUCT  OF  CINEAS.  SECONDLY,  INTO 
SICILY;  AND  THEN  INTO  ITALY  AGAIN.  HIS  THIRD 
ENGAGEMENT  WITH  THE  ROMANS,  WHEREIN  HE  IS 
DEFEATED.  HIS  EXPEDITION  INTO  MACEDONIA, 
OF  WHICH  HE  MAKES  HIMSELF  MASTER  FOR  SOME 
TIME,  AFTER  HAVING  OVERTHROWN  ANTIGONUS. 
HIS  EXPEDITION  INTO  PELOPONNESUS.  HE  FORMS 
THE  SIEGE  OF  SPARTA,  BUT  WITHOUT  SUCCESS. 
IS  SLAIN  AT  THAT  OF  ARGOS.  THE  DEPUTATION 
FROM  PHILADELPHUS  TO  THE  ROMANS,  AND  FROM 
THE  ROMANS  TO  PHILADELPHUS. 

Pyrrhus,1  when  he  returned  into  Epirus,  after  he 
had  entirely  abandoned  Macedonia,  might  have  pas¬ 
sed  his  days  in  tranquillity  among  his  subjects,  and 
enjoyed  the  sweets  of  peace,  by  governing  his  people 
agreeably  to  the  rules  of  justice.  But  a  disposition 
so  active  and  impetuous  as  his  own,  in  conjunction 
with  a  restless  and  ardent  ambition,  was  incapable  of 
being  at  rest  itself,  or  suffering  others  to  be  so.  This 
indisposition  of  mind  was,  in  reality,  a  real  disease, 
a  raging  fever,  which  knew  no  intermission.  In  a 
word,  he  grew  insupportable  to  himself,  and  was  con¬ 
tinually  flying  from  himself  in  pursuit  of  foreign  ob¬ 
jects,  and  in  following  from  country  to  country,  a 
felicity  no  where  to  be  found.  He  therefore  seized, 
with  joy,  the  first  opportunity  that  offered  for  plung¬ 
ing  himself  into  new  engagements. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tarentum 
A.  M.  3724.  were  then  at  war  with  the  Romans, 
Ant.  J.  C.  280.  and  their  own  country  not  furnish¬ 
ing  them  with  generals  of  sufficient 
abilities  to  oppose  such  formidable  enemies,  they 
turned  their  eyes  towards  Epirus,  and  despatched 
ambassadors  thither,  not  only  from  themselves,  but 
from  all  the  Greeks  in  Italy,  with  magnificent  pre¬ 
sents  for  Pyrrhus.  They  had  orders  to  tell  him,  that 
they  only  wanted  a  leader  of  experience  and  reputa¬ 
tion  ;  that  they  had  a  competent  number  of  good 
troops,  and  by  only  assembling  the  forces  of  the  Lu- 
canians,  Messapians,  Sanmites,  and  Tarentines,  were 
in  a  condition  to  bring  an  army  of  20,000  horse  and 
350,000  foot  into  the  field.  The  joy  with  which 
Pyrrhus  received  a  proposal  so  agreeable  to  his  dis¬ 
position,  and  so  conformable  to  his  character,  may  be 
easily  imagined.  The  Epirots,  by  his  example,  con¬ 
ceived  a  warm  desire  and  violent  passion  for  this 
war. 

A  Thessalian,  named  Cineas,  was  then  at  the  court 
of  Pyrrhus.  He  was  a  man  of  great  judgment,  and 
having  been  the  disciple  of  Demosthenes,  was  distin¬ 
guished  from  all  the  orators  of  that  time,  not  only  for 
coming  the  nearest  to  the  force  and  eloquence  of  that 
reat  master,  but  for  having  been  most  successful  in 
eriving,  from  so  excellent  a  school,  the  solid  princi¬ 
ples  and  truest  maxims  of  sound  policy.  This  per¬ 
son  was  much  attached  to  Pyrrhus,  who  had  employ¬ 
ed  him  on  embassies  to  several  cities  with  whom  he 
had  negotiations  to  transact.  Cineas,  through  the 
whole  course  of  these  employments,  confirmed,  by 
his  conduct,  the  truth  of  this  expression  of  Eurip¬ 
ides,  “that  the  eloquence  of  an  enemy  is  no  less 
owerful  than  his  sword;”  and  Pyrrhus  accordingly 
eclared,  that  he  had  gained  more  cities  by  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  Cineas,  thandie  himself  had  conquered  by 
the  force  of  arms.  For  this  reason  he  entertained 
the  greatest  esteem  for  him,  conferred  many  honours 
upon  him,  and  employed  him  in  the  most  important 
affairs.  A  man  of  this  character  is  always  an  inesti¬ 
mable  treasure,  and  would  constitute  the  happiness 
of  a  prince  and  his  people,  were  his  counsels  atten¬ 
ded  to. 

Cineas,  perceiving  that  Pyrrhus  was  preparing  to 
pass  into  Italy,  and  finding  him  one  day  disengaged 


»  Plut.  in.  Pyrrh.  p.  390—397.  Pausan.  1.  i.  p.  21,  22. 
Justin.  1.  xviiL  c.  1,  2. 


from  business,  and  in  a  temper  not  to  be  offended 
with  innocent  liberties,  entered  into  a  free  conversa¬ 
tion  with  that  prince.  “Your  majesty  intends,”  said 
he,  “  to  march  against  the  Romans ;  should  the  gods 
vouchsafe  to  render  you  victorious,  what  advantage 
shall  you  derive  from  your  conquest!” — “Were  the 
Romans  once  subdued,”  replied  Pyrrhus,  “  all  Italy 
would  then  be  ours.” — “  Supposing  ourselves  master* 
of  that  country,”  continued  Cineas,  “  how  should  we 

roceed  next!”  Pyrrhus,  who  did  not  yet  perceive 

is  drift,  continued,  “  Sicily  will  then  present  itself 
to  us,  and  you  know  the  importance  of  that  island.” 
— “  But  will  our  expeditions,”  added  Cineas,  “  end 
with  the  conquest  of  Sicily!” — “No,  certainly,”  re¬ 
plied  Pyrrhus,  with  emotion;  “should  we  stop  short 
in  so  glorious  a  career!  If  the  gods  are  pleased  to 
crown  us  with  success,  these  would  be  only  preludes 
to  more  glorious  enterprises.  Carthage,  with  all 
Africa,  Macedonia,  my  ancient  domain,  every  pro¬ 
vince  in  Greece,  shall  be  part  of  our  future  con¬ 
quests.” — “  And  when  we  have  conquered  all  we  can, 
how  shall  we  dispose  of  ourselves!” — “  Dispose  of 
ourselves!  We  will  live  at  our  ease.  We  will  pass 
whole  days  in  feasts  and  agreeable  conversation,  and 
think  of  nothing  but  enjoying  ourselves.” — “  Ah!  my 
lord,”  interrupted  Cineas,  “and  what  prevents  us 
now  from  living  at  our  ease,  making  entertainments, 
celebrating  festivals,  and  enjoying  ourselves  to  the 
utmost!  Why  should  we  go  so  far  in  search  of  a 
happiness  already  in  our  power,  and  pay  so  dear  for 
what  we  may  now  enjoy  without  the  least  trouble!” 

This  discourse  of  Cineas  affected  Pyrrhus,  but  did 
not  reform  him.  He  could  make  no  reasonable  ob¬ 
jection  to  what  he  had  heard:  but  his  natural  ardour, 
more  predominant,  more  durable,  urged  him  on  in 
pursuit  of  a  phantom  of  glory,  that  was  always  pre¬ 
senting  a  delusive  and  glittering  outside  to  his  view, 
and  would  not  permit  him  to  enjoy  the  least  repose, 
either  by  night  or  by  day. 

Monsieur  Paschal  has  considered  the  reflection  of 
Cineas,  in  the  26th  chapter  of  his  Thoughts ;  wherein 
he  has  explained,  in  an  admirable  manner,  the  origin 
of  all  the  tumultuous  employments  of  mankind,  and 
of  all  which  the  world  calls  diversion  or  pastime. 
“  The  soul,”  says  that  great  man,  “  discovers  nothing 
in  herself  that  can  furnish  her  with  contentment. 
Whatever  she  beholds  there  afflicts  her  when  she 
considers  it  sedately.  This  obliges  her  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  external  employments,  that  she  may  lose  in 
them  the  remembrance  of  her  real  state.  In  this 
oblivion  consists  her  joy;  and,  to  render  her  misera¬ 
ble,  no  more  is  wanting  than  to  oblige  her  to  enter 
into,  and  converse  with  herself.” 

He  then  proceeds  to  justify  the  truth  of  this  reflec¬ 
tion  by  a  variety  of  examples;  after  which  he  adds 
the  following  remarks :  “  When  Cineas  told  Pyrrhus, 
who  proposed  to  live  at  ease  when  he  had  conquered 
a  large  part  of  the  world,  that  it  would  be  better  for 
him  to  hasten  his  intended  happiness,  by  enjoying 
that  repose  which  was  then  in  nis  power,  without 
going  in  quest  of  it  through  such  a  number  of  fa¬ 
tigues;  he  gave  him  advice  that  was  attended  with 
many  difficulties,  and  which  seemed  almost  as  irra¬ 
tional  as  the  design  of  that  ambitious  youth.  Each 
of  them  supposed,  that  man  was  capable  of  being 
satisfied  with  himself  and  his  present  enjoyments 
without  filling  up  the  void  in  his  heart  with  imagi¬ 
nary  hopes,  which  is  certainly  false.  Pyrrhus  could 
not  be  happy,  either  before  or  after  he  had  conquer¬ 
ed  the  world ;  and  perhaps  the  life  of  ease  recom¬ 
mended  to  him  by  his  minister  would  have  proved 
less  satisfactory  to  him,  than  the  hurry  of  all  the 
wars  and  expeditions  which  he  meditated.” 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  neither  the  philosopher 
nor  the  conqueror  were  capable  of  knowing  thus 
thoroughly  the  heart  of  man.  Pyrrhus,  therefore, 
immediately  despatched  Cineas  to  the  Tarentines 
with  a  detachment  of  3000  foot;  soon  after  which  a 
large  number  of  flat-bottomed  vessels,  galleys,  and 
all  sorts  of  transport-ships,  arriving  from  Tarentum, 
he  embarked  on  board  them  twenty  elephants,  3000 
horse,  20,000  heavy-armed  foot,  2,000  archers,  and 
500  slingers. 

All  being  ready,  he  set  sail;  but  as  soon  as  he  had 
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advanced  into  the  open  sea,  a  violent  tempest  arose 
from  the  north,  and  drove  him  out  of  his  course. — The 
vessel  in  which  he  was,  yielded  at  first  to  the  fury  of 
the  storm,  but  the  exertions  of  the  pilot  and  mariners 
were  employed  so  effectually,  that  he  at  last  gained 
the  coast  of  Italy,  after  a  voyage  of  infinite  fatigue 
and  danger.  The  other  ships  were  incapable  of 
holding  tne  same  course.  At  last  a  strong  gale  sprung 
up  from  the  land,  and  the  waves  beat  so  violently 
against  the  head  of  the  king’s  ship,  that  they  expect¬ 
ed  it  to  founder  immediately.  Pyrrhus  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  a  moment  in  this  extremity,  but  threw  himself 
into  the  sea,  and  was  immediately  followed  by  his 
friends  and  guards,  who  vied  with  each  other  to  save 
him  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  lives;  but  the  night, 
which  happened  to  be  extremely  dark,  and  the  im¬ 
petuous  bursting  of  the  waves  upon  the  coast,  from 
whence  they  were  repelled  with  a  loud  roar,  made 
it  very  difficult  for  them  to  assist  him,  till  at  last  the 
king,  after  he  had  struggled  with  the  winds  and 
waves  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  night,  was  cast 
the  next  morning  on  the  shore,  the  wind  being  then 
considerably  abated.  The  long  fatigue  he  had  sus¬ 
tained,  weakened  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  nothing 
but  his  courage,  always  great  and  invincible,  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  sinking  under  it. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Messapians,  on  whose  coast 
the  waves  had  cast  him,  hastened  to  him  with  the 
utmost  speed,  to  tender  him  all  the  assistance  in 
their  power.  They  also  went  to  meet  some  of  his 
ships  that  had  escaped  the  storm ;  but  the  cavalry 
they  found  on  board  were  very  inconsiderable  in 
number,  and  the  infantry  amounted  to  no  more  than 
2000  men,  with  two  elephants.  Pyrrhus,  after  he 
had  drawn  them  up  in  a  body,  led  them  directly  to 
Tarentum. 

Cineas,  as  soon  as  he  received  intelligence  of  his 
approach,  advanced  to  him  with  his  troops.  Pyrrhus, 
when  he  arrived  at  Tarentum,  was  extremely  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  the  inhabitants  solely  engaged  in  plea¬ 
sures,  in  which  it  was  their  usual  custom  to  indulge, 
without  the  least  moderation  or  intermission.  And 
they  now  took  it  for  granted,  that  whilst  Pyrrhus 
fought  for  them,  they  might  quietly  continue  in  their 
own  houses,  solely  employed  in  bathing,  using  ex¬ 
quisite  perfumes,  feasting,  and  recreations.  Pyrrhus 
was  unwilling  to  lay  them  under  any  constraint,  till 
he  had  received  intelligence  that  his  ships  were  safe, 
and  till  the  greatest  part  of  his  army  had  joined 
him.  He  treated  them  like  one  determined  to  be 
their  master.  He  began  with  shutting  up  all  the 
public  gardens  and  places  of  exercise,  where  the  in¬ 
habitants  usually  entertained  themselves  with  news, 
and  regulated  all  the  management  of  the  war  as  they 
walked  together.  He  also  suspended  their  feasts 
and  public  shows,  and  was  altogether  as  severe  upon 
the  assemblies  of  newsmongers.  In  a  word,  he  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  take  arms,  and  behaved  at  all  musters 
and  reviews  with  inexorable  severity  to  those  who 
had  failed  in  their  duty.  In  consequence  of  which, 
several  who  had  never  been  accustomed  to  so  rigor¬ 
ous  a  discipline,  withdrew  from  the  city:  thinking  it 
an  insupportable  servitude,  to  be  debarred  from  the 
full  enjoyment  of  their  effeminate  pleasures. 

Pyrrhus,  about  this  time,  received  information  that 
Levinus  the  consul  was  advancing  against  him  with 
a  powerful  army,  and  that  he  was  then  in  Lucania, 
where  he  burnt  and  destroyed  all  the  country  around 
him.  Though  the  allies  of  Pyrrhus  had  not  yet  sent 
him  any  succours,  nevertheless  as  he  thought  it  very 
dishonourable  to  permit  the  enemy  to  approach  near¬ 
er  him,  and  commit  their  ravages  in  his  sight,  he 
took  the  field  with  the  few  troops  he  had.  But  be¬ 
fore  he  engaged  in  any  hostilities,  he  despatched  a 
herald  to  demand  of  the  Romans,  whether  they  would 
consent,  before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  to  an 
amicable  accommodation  of  the  differences  between 
them  and  the  Greeks  of  Italy,  by  referring  the  whole 
affair  to  his  judgment  and  decision'?  To  which  Levi¬ 
nus  the  consul  made  this  reply,  “  That  the  Romans 
neither  took  Pyrrhus  for  an  arbiter,  nor  feared  him 
as  an  enemy. 

Pyrrhus,  upon  receiving  this  answer  advanced  with 
his  troops,  and  encamped  in  a  plain  between  the 
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cities  of  Pandosia  and  Heraclea;  and  when  he  neard 
that  the  Romans  were  very  near  him,  and  were  en¬ 
camped  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Siris,  he 
mounted  his  horse,  and  approached  the  bank,  to  take 
a  view  of  their  situation.  When  he  saw  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  their  troops,  their  advanced  guards,  the  fine 
order  which  was  every  where  maintained,  and  the 
judicious  disposition  ot  their  camp,  he  was  astonish¬ 
ed  at  what  he  saw;  and  addressing  himself  to  one  of 
his  friends,  who  was  then  near  nim — “  Megacles,” 
said  he,  “  the  array  of  these  barbarians  is  by  no 
means  barbarous;  we  shall  see  whether  other  circum¬ 
stances  will  correspond  with  this  appearance.”  i  And 
already  under  apprehension  for  the  success  of  the 
future,  he  resolved  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  allies: 
thinking  it  sufficient,  at  that  time,  to  post  a  body  of 
troops  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  to  oppose  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  if  they  should  attempt  to  pass;  but  this  pre¬ 
caution  was  then  too  late,  for  the  Roman  infantry  nad 
already  forded  the  stream,  and  the  cavalry  passed  it 
where  they  found  it  practicable.  The  advanced  troops 
of  Pyrrhus,  therefore,  not  finding  themselves  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong,  and  fearing  to  be  surrounded  by  their 
enemies,  were  obliged  to  join  the  main  army  with 
great  precipitation;  so  that  Pyrrhus,  who  had  arrived 
there  a  few  moments  before,  with  the  rest  of  his 
troops,  had  not  time  to  dispute  the  passage  with  the 
enemy. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  a  great  number  of  Roman  buck 
lers  glittering  on  this  side  of  the  river,  and  their  ca 
valry  advancing  towards  him  in  fine  order,  he  closed 
his  ranks,  and  began  the  attack.  The  iustre  and 
beauty  of  his  arms,  which  were  very  magnificent, 
distinguished  him  in  a  particular  manner;  and  his 
actions  made  it  evident,  that  the  reputation  he  had 
acquired  did  not  exceed  his  merit.  For  while  he  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  battle,  without  sparing  his  own  person, 
and  bore  down  all  before  him,  he  did  not  lose  sight 
of  the  duties  of  general;  and  amidst  the  greatest 
dangers  was  perfectly  cool,  despatched  his  commands 
with  as  much  tranquillity  as  if  he  had  been  in  his 
palace;  and  sprung  from  place  to  place,  to  reinstate 
what  was  amiss,  and  sustain  those  who  suffered  most. 

During  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  one  of  the  Ita¬ 
lian  horse,  with  a  lance  in  his  hands  singled  out 
Pyrrhus  from  all  the  rest  of  his  troops,  and  followed 
him  with  the  utmost  ardour  w'herever  he  went,  direct¬ 
ing  all  his  own  motions  by  those  of  the  king.  And 
having  at  last  found  a  favourable  opportunity,  he 
aimed  a  furious  stroke  at  him,  but  wounded  only  his 
horse.  At  the  same  time  Leonatus  of  Macedon  kill¬ 
ed  the  Italian’s  horse.  Both  horses  being  down, 
Pyrrhus  was  immediately  surrounded  by  a  troop  of 
his  friends,  who  carried  him  off’,  and  killed  the  Ita¬ 
lian,  who  fought  with  great-  bravery. 

This  adventure  taught  Pyrrhus  to  use  more  pre¬ 
caution  than  he  had  practised  before,  and  obliged 
him  to  be  more  careful  of  himself;  which  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  duty  in  a  general,  on  whose  welfare  that  of 
a  whole  army  depends.  When  he  beheld  his  caval¬ 
ry  give  way,  he  ordered  his  infantry  to  advance,  and 
immediately  drew  it  up.  Then  giving  his  mantle 
and  arms  to  Megacles,  one  of  his  friends,  he  put  on 
those  of  the  latter,  and  vigorously  charged  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  who  received  him  with  great  intrepidity.  The 
battle  was  obstinately  disputed  on  both  sides,  and 
the  victory  long  continued  doubtful.  Authors  say, 
that  each  army  gave  way  seven  times,  and  as  often 
returned  to  the  charge. 

Pyrrhus,  by  changing  his  arms,  took  a  proper  me¬ 
thod  for  the  preservation  of  his  life;  though,  in  the 
event,  it  almost  proved  fatal  to  him,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  wresting  the  victory  out  of  his  hands.  The 
enemies  threw  themselves  in  throngs  about  Mega¬ 
cles,  whom  they  took  to  be  the  king;  and  he  was  at 
last  wounded  by  a  horseman,  who  hurled  him  to  the 
ground,  after  he  had  torn  off  his  helmet  and  mantle, 
which  he  carried  full  speed  to  Levinus  the  consul; 
and  as  he  showed  them  to  him,  cried  out  aloud,  that 
he  had  slain  Pyrrhus.  These  spoils  being  borne  in 
triumph  through  all  the  ranks,  filled  the  whole  Ro- 
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man  ai  my  with  inexpressible  joy.  All  the  field  re¬ 
sounded  with  acclamations  of  victory,  while  the 
Grecian  troops  were  struck  with  consternation  and 
dismay. 

Pyrrhus,  who  perceived  the  terrible  effect  of  this 
mistake,  flew  bareheaded  through  all  the  lines,  hold¬ 
ing  out  at  the  same  time  his  hand  to  the  soldiers, 
and  making  himself  known  to  them  by  his  voice  and 
gestures.  The  battle  was  then  renewed,  and  the  ele¬ 
phants  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  deciding  the  vic¬ 
tory.  For  when  Pyrrhus  saw  the  Romans  broken  by 
those  animals,  and  that  the  horses,  instead  of  ap¬ 
proaching  them,  were  so  terrified  that  they  ran  away 
with  their  riders,  he  immediately  led  up  the  Thes¬ 
salian  cavalry  against  them,  while  they  were  in  con¬ 
fusion,  and  put  them  to  flight,  after  having  made  a 
great  slaughter  of  them. 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  writes,  that  near  15,000 
Romans  were  killed  in  this  battle,  and  that  Pyrrhus 
lost  13,000  of  his  men.  But  other  historians  make 
the  loss  less  on  both  sides. 

Pyrrhus  immediately  made  himself  master  of  the 
enemy’s  camp,  which  they  had  abandoned,  brought 
over  several  cities  from  their  alliance,  ravaged  all 
the  country  around  him,  and  advanced  within  fifteen 
leagues  of  Rome. 

The  Lucanians  and  Samnites  having  joined  him 
after  the  battle,  he  severely  reproached  them  for 
their  delay.  But  his  air  and  aspect  made  it  evident, 
that  he  was  exceedingly  delighted  at  bottom,  that 
his  troops,  in  conjunction  with  the  Tarentines  alone, 
had  defeated  so  well  disciplined  and  numerous  an 
army  of  the  Romans,  without  the  assistance  of  his 
allies. 

The  Romans,  however,  were  not  dejected  at  the 
great  loss  they  had  sustained ;  and  instead  of  recall¬ 
ing  Levinus,  were  solely  intent  on  preparations  for  a 
second  battle.  This  greatness  of  soul,  which  mani¬ 
fested  so  much  steadiness  and  intrepidity,  surprised 
and  even  terrified  Pyrrhus.  He,  therefore,  thought 
it  prudent  to  despatch  a  second  embassy,  in  order  to 
sound  their  dispositions,  and  to  see  if  they  would  not 
incline  to  some  expedient  for  an  amicable  accom¬ 
modation;  and  in  the  mean  time  returned  to  Taren- 
tum.  Cineas,  therefore,  being  sent  to  Rome,  had 
several  conferences  with  the  principal  citizens,  and 
sent  presents  in  the  name  of  the  king  to  them  and 
their  wives:  but  not  one  would  receive  them.  They 
all  replied,  and  even  their  wives,  that  when  Rome 
should  have  made  a  public  treaty  with  the  king,  it 
would  be  time  enough  to  express  his  satisfaction 
with  regard  to  them. 

When  Cineas  was  introduced  to  the  senate,  he  ac¬ 
quainted  them  with  the  proposals  of  his  master,  who 
offered  to  deliver  up  his  prisoners  to  the  Romans 
without  any  ransom,  and  to  aid  them  in  the  conquest 
of  all  Italy ;  requiring,  at  the  same  time,  no  other  re¬ 
turn  but  tneir  friendship,  and  a  sufficient  security  for 
the  Tarentines.  Several  of  the  senators  seemed  in¬ 
clinable  to  a  peace:  and  this  was  no  unreasonable  dis- 

osition.  They  had  lately  been  defeated  in  a  great 

attle,  and  were  on  the  point  of  hazarding  another  of 
much  more  importance.  They  had  likewise  every 
thing  to  dread;  the  forces  of  Pyrrhus  having  been 
considerably  augmented  by  the  junction  of  several  of 
the  states  of  Italy  his  allies. 

The  Roman  courage,  in  this  conjuncture,  seemed 
to  stand  in  need  of  the  animated  spirit  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Appius  Claudius,  an  illustrious  senator,  whose 

reat  age  and  loss  of  sight  had  obliged  him  to  con- 

ne  himself  to  his  family,  and  retire  from  public 
affairs.  When  he  understood,  by  the  confused  re¬ 
port  which  was  then  dispersed  through  the  city,  that 
the  senators  were  disposed  to  accept  the  offers  of 
Pyrrhus,  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  into  the 
assembly,  which  kept  a  profound  silence  the  moment 
he  appeared.  There  the  venerable  old  man,  whose 
zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  country  seemed  to  have  in¬ 
spired  him  with  all  his  ancient  vigour,  made  it  evi¬ 
dent,  by  reasons  equally  solid  and  affecting,  that  they 
were  on  the  point  of  destroying,  by  an  infamous 
treaty,  all  the  glorj  which  Rome  had  hitherto  ac¬ 
quired.  “Where,  said  he,  with  the  warmth  of  a 
noble  indignation,  “where  is  the  spirit  that  suggest¬ 


ed  the  bold  language  you  once  uttered,  and  whose 
accents  rung  through  all  the  world,  when  you  de¬ 
clared,  that  if  the  great  Alexander  himself  had  in¬ 
vaded  Italy,  when  we  were  young,  and  our  fathers 
in  the  vigour  of  their  age,  he  never  would  have  gain¬ 
ed  the  reputation  of  being  invincible,  but  would  have 
added  new  lustre  to  the  glory  of  Rome,  either  by 
his  flight  or  death!  Is  it  possible,  then,  that  you 
now  tremble  at  the  mere  name  of  a  Pyrrhus,  who 
has  passed  his  days  in  cringing  to  one  of  the  guards 
of  that  very  Alexander,  and  who  now  wanders,  like 
a  wretched  adventurer,  from  country  to  country  to 
avoid  the  enemies  he  has  at  home;  and  who  has  the 
insolence  to  promise  you  the  conquest  of  Italy,  with 
those  very  troops  who  have  not  been  able  to  secure 
to  him  a  small  tract  of  Macedonia!”  He  added 
many  other  things  of  the  same  nature,  which  re¬ 
kindled  the  Roman  bravery,  and  dispelled  the  ap¬ 
prehensions  of  the  senators;  who  unanimously  re¬ 
turned  this  answer  to  Cineas :  “  That  Pyrrhus  should 
first  retire  from  Italy;  after  which,  if  he  should  find 
himself  disposed  for  peace,  he  might  send  an  em¬ 
bassy  to  solicit  it:  but  that,  as  long  as  he  continued 
in  arms  in  their  country,  the  Romans  would  main¬ 
tain  the  war  against  him  with  all  their  forces,  though 
he  should  even  vanquish  ten  thousand  such  leaders 
as  Levinus.” 

It  is  said,  that  Cineas,  during  his  continuance  at 
Rome  in  order  to  negotiate  a  peace,  took  every  me¬ 
thod,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  man  of  wisdom 
and  address,  to  inform  himself  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Romans;  to  scrutinize  their  public  as 
well  as  private  conduct;  to  study  the  form  and  con¬ 
stitution  of  their  government;  and  to  obtain  as  exact 
an  account  as  possible  of  the  forces  and  revenues  of 
the  republic.  When  he  returned  to  Tarentum,  he 
ave  the  king.a  faithful  relation  of  all  the  discoveries 
e  had  made  in  his  conferences  with  the  principal 
men  of  Rome,  and  told  him,  among  other  particulars, 
“  That  the  senate  seemed  to  him  an  assembly  of 
kings.”  A  just  and  noble  idea  of  that  august  body! 
And  with  respect  to  the  numerous  inhabitants  who 
filled  the  streets  and  all  parts  of  the  country,  he  added, 
“  I  greatly  fear  we  are  fighting  with  a  hydra.”  Cine¬ 
as,  indeed,  had  some  reason  for  this  remark,  for  the 
consul  Levinus  had  at  that  time  an  army  in  the  field 
twice  as  numerous  as  the  first,  and  there  were  left  in 
Rome  an  infinite  number  of  men,  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  and  forming  many  armies  as  powerful  as  that 
which  had  been  newly  levied. 

The  return  of  Cineas  to  Tarentum  was  immediately 
succeeded  by  the  arrival  of  ambassadors  sent  to  Pyr¬ 
rhus  from  the  Romans,  among  whom  was  Fabricius, 
who,  as  Cineas  informed  the  king,  was  highly  esteem¬ 
ed  at  Rome  as  a  very  virtuous  man,  and  one  well  ex 
perienced  in  military  affairs,  but  that  his  fortune  was 
extremely  low.  Pyrrhus  received  them  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  marks  of  distinction,  and  treated  them  with 
all  possible  honours.  The  ambassadors,  at  their  audi¬ 
ence,  said  every  thing  suitable  to  the  present  con¬ 
juncture;  and  as  they  imagined  he  might  be  elated 
by  the  victory  he  had  obtained  over  their  troops, 
they  represented  to  him  the  vicissitudes  and  incon¬ 
stancy  of  fortune,  which  no  prudence  of  man  could 
foresee;  that  the  greatest  overthrows  in  the  field 
were  incapable  of  depressing  the  Roman  fortitude, 
and  consequently  it  could  never  be  alarmed  at  any 
little  disadvantage;  that  the  examples  of  so  many 
enemies  as  they  had  defeated,  should  teach  Pyrrhus 
to  reflect  on  the  enterprise  he  was  forming;  tnat  he 
would  find,  at  all  events,  enemies  prepared  to  receive 
him,  and  in  a  capacity  to  defend  themselves.  They 
concluded  their  remonstrances  with  leaving  it  to  his 
choice,  either  to  receive  a  ransom  for  their  soldiers 
who  were  then  his  prisoners  of  war,  or  to  exchange 
them  for  such  of  his  troops  as  the  Romans  had  taken 
from  him. 

Pyrrhus,1  after  a  consultation  with  his  friends,  an¬ 
swered  the  ambassadors  to  this  effect:  “  Romans,  it 
is  with  an  ill  grace  you  demand  the  prisoners  I  have 
taken  from  you,  to  employ  them  against  me,  after 
your  refusal  of  the  peace  I  proposed.  If  you  have 
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only  in  view  your  own  real  interest  and  mine,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  such  evasions.  Be 
it  your  care  to  end,  by  an  amicable  treaty,  the  war 
you  are  maintaining  against  me  and  my  allies,  and  I 
promise  to  restore  you  all  my  prisoners,  as  well  your 
citizens  as  your  confederates,  without  the  ransom 
you  offer  me.  If  you  reject  this  condition,  it  is  in 
vain  for  you  to  imagine  that  Pyrrhus  will  ever  be 
revailed  upon  to  release  so  great  a  number  of  sol- 
iers.” 

When  he  had  returned  this  answer  to  the  ambassa¬ 
dors,  he  took  Fabricius  aside,  and  addressed  him  in 
the  following  manner:  “  As  for  you,  Fabricius,  I  am 
sensible  of  your  merit.  I  am  likewise  informed  that 
you  are  an  excellent  general,  and  perfectly  qualified 
for  the  command  of  an  army;  that  justice  and  tempe¬ 
rance  are  united  in  your  character,  and  that  you  pass 
for  a  person  of  consummate  virtue.  But  I  am  like¬ 
wise  acquainted  with  your  poverty;  and  must  con¬ 
fess,  that  fortune,  in  this  particular  alone,  has  treated 
/ ou  with  injustice,  by  misplacing  you  in  the  class  of 
indigent  senators.  In  order,  therefore,  to  supply 
that  sole  deficiency,  I  am  ready  to  give  you  as  much 
gold  and  silver  as  will  raise  you  above  the  richest 
citizen  of  Rome;  being  fully  persuaded,  *  that  no  ex¬ 
pense  can  be  more  honourable  to  a  prince  than  that 
which  is  employed  in  the  relief  of  great  men,  who 
are  compelled  by  their  poverty  to  lead  a  life  un¬ 
worthy  of  their  virtue;  and  that  this  is  the  noblest 
purpose  to  which  a  king  can  possibly  devote  his  trea¬ 
sures.’  At  the  same  time,  I  must  desire  you  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  I  have  no  intention  to  exact  any  unjust  or 
dishonourable  service  from  you  as  a  return  of  grati¬ 
tude.  I  expect  nothing  from  you  but  what  is  per¬ 
fectly  consistent  with  your  honour,  and  what  will 
add  to  your  authority  and  importance  in  your  own 
country.  Let  me,  therefore,  conjure  you  to  assist 
me  with  your  influence  in  the  Roman  senate,  which 
has  hitherto  assumed  an  air  of  too  much  inflexibility 
with  relation  to  the  treaty  I  proposed,  and  has  never 
consulted  the  rules  of  moderation  in  any  respect. 
Make  them  sensible,  I  entreat  you,  that  I  have  given 
my  solemn  word  to  assist  the  Tarentines  and  other 
Greeka  who  are  settled  in  this  part  of  Italy;  and  I 
cannot  in  honour  abandon  them,  especially  as  I  am 
now  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  that  has  already 
gained  me  a  battle.  I  must,  however,  acquaint  you, 
that  I  am  called,  by  some  pressing  affairs,  to  my  own 
dominions;  and  this  is  the  circumstance  which  makes 
me  more  earnestly  wish  for  peace.  As  to  any  other 
particulars,  if  my  quality  as  a  king  causes  me  to  be 
suspected  by  the  senate,  because  a  number  of  other 
princes  have  openly  violated  the  faith  of  treaties  and 
alliances,  without  the  least  hesitation;  become  my 
surety  yourself  on  this  occasion;  assist  me  with  your 
counsels  in  all  my  proceedings,  and  command  my 
armies  under  me.  I  want  a  virtuous  man  and  a  faith¬ 
ful  friend;  and  you  as  much  need  a  prince,  whose 
liberalities  may  enable  you  to  be  more  useful,  and  to 
do  more  good  to  mankind.  Let  us,  therefore,  con¬ 
sent  to  render  mutual  assistance  to  each  other,  in  all 
the  future  events  of  our  lives.” 

Pyrrhus,  having  expressed  himself  in  this  manner, 
Fabricius,  after  a  few  moments’  silence,  replied  to 
him  in  these  terms:  “  It  is  needless  for  me  to  make 
any  mention  of  the  experience  I  may  possibly  have 
in  the  conduct  of  public  or  private  affairs,  since  you 
have  been  informed  of  that  from  others.  With  re¬ 
spect  also  to  my  poverty,  you  seem  to  be  so  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it,  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  for 
me  to  assure  you  I  have  no  money  to  turn  to  advan¬ 
tage,  nor  any  slaves  from  whom  I  derive  the  least 
revenue:  that  my  whole  fortune  consists  in  a  house 
of  no  considerable  appearance ;  and  in  a  little  spot 
of  ground  that  furnishes  me  with  my  support.  But 
if  you  believe  my  poverty  renders  my  condition  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  every  other  Roman,  and  that,  while 
I  am  discharging  the  duties  of  an  honest  man,  I  am 
the  less  considered  because  I  happen  not  to  be  of 
the  number  of  the  rich;  permit  me  to  acquaint  you, 
that  the  idea  you  conceive  of  me,  is  not  just,  and 
that  whether  any  other  may  have  inspired  you  with 
that  opinion,  or  whether  you  only  suppose  so  your¬ 
self,  you  are  deceived.  Though  I  do  not  possess 
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riches,  I  never  did  imagine  my  indigence  a  preju¬ 
dice  to  me,  whether  I  consider  myseli  as  a  public  or 
private  person.  Did  my  necessitous  circumstances 
ever  induce  my  country  to  exclude  me  from  those 
glorious  employments,  that  are  the  noble  objects  of 
the  emulation!'  of  great  souls?  I  am  invested  with 
the  highest  dignities,  and  see  myself  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  most  illustrious  embassies.  I  assist  also 
at  the  most  august  ceremonies,  and  even  the  most 
sacred  functions  of  divine  worship  are  confided  to 
my  care.  Whenever  the  most  important  affairs  are 
the  subject  of  deliberation,  I  hold  my  rank  in  coun¬ 
cils,  and  offer  my  opinion  with  as  much  freedom  as 
another.  I  am  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  rich¬ 
est  and  most  powerful  persons  in  the  republic;  and 
if  any  circumstance  causes  me  to  complain,  it  is  my 
receiving  too  much  honour  and  applause  from  my 
fellow-citizens.  The  employments  I  discharge  cost 
me  nothing  of  my  own,  no  more  than  any  other  Ro¬ 
man.  Rome  never  reduces  her  citizens  to  a  ruinous 
condition,  by  raising  them  to  the  magistracy.  She 
gives  all  necessary  supplies  to  those  whom  she  em¬ 
ploys  in  public  stations,  and  bestows  them  with  libe¬ 
rality  and  magnificence.  Rome,  in  this  particular, 
differs  from  any  other  cities,  where  the  public  is 
extremely  poor,  and  private  persons  immensely  rich. 
We  are  all  in  a  state  of  affluence  as  long  as  the  re¬ 
public  is  so,  because  we  consider  her  treasures  as 
our  own.  As  the  rich  and  the  poor  are  equally 
admitted  to  her  employments,  according  as  she  judges 
them  worthy  of  confidence,  she  places  all  her  citi¬ 
zens  upon  an  equality,  and  knows  no  distinction  be¬ 
tween  them  but  that  of  merit  and  virtue.  As  to  my 
own  private  affairs,  I  am  so  far  from  repining  at  my 
fortune,  that  I  think  I  am  the  happiest  of  men  when 
I  compare  myself  with  the  rich,  and  find  a  certain 
satisfaction,  and  even  pride,  in  that  fortune.  My 
little  field,  poor  and  unfertile  as  it  is,  supplies  me 
with  whatever  1  want,  when  I  am  careful  to  cultivate 
it  as  I  ought,  and  to  lay  up  the  fruits  it  produces. 
What  can  I  want  more?  Every  kind  of  food  is 
agreeable  to  my  palate,  when  seasoned  by  hunger: 
I  drink  with  delight  when  I  thirst,  and  I  enjoy  all 
the  sweetness  of  sleep  when  fatigued  with  toil.  1 
content  myself  with  a  habit  that  covers  me  from  the 
rigours  of  winter;  and  of  all  the  various  kinds  of  fur¬ 
niture  necessary  for  the  same  uses,  the  meanest  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  most  commodious.  I  should  be 
unreasonable,  and  unjust,  were  I  to  complain  of  for¬ 
tune,  whilst  she  supplies  me  with  all  that  nature 
requires.  As  to  superfluities,  I  confess  she  has  not 
furnished  me  with  any;  but  then  s^jte  has  not  inspired 
me  with  the  least  desire  to  enjoy  tliem.  Why  should 
I  then  complain?  It  is  true,  the  want  of  this  abun¬ 
dance  renders  roe  incapable  of  relieving  the  necessi¬ 
tous,  which  is  the  only  advantage  the  rich  may  be 
envied  for  enjoying.  But  when  I  impart  to  the  re¬ 
public,  and  my  friends,  some  portion  of  the  little  I 
possess,  and  render  my  fellow-citizens  all  the  ser¬ 
vices  I  am  capable  of  performing;  in  a  word,  when 
I  discharge  all  the  duties  incumbent  on  me,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  wherein  can  my  conscience  con¬ 
demn  me?  If  riches  had  ever  been  the  least  part 
of  my  ambition,  I  have  so  long  been  employed  in 
the  administration  of  the  republic,  that  I  have  had 
a  thousand  opportunities  of  amassing  great  sums, 
and  even  by  irreproachable  methods.  Could  any 
man  desire  one  more  favourable  than  that  which  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  a  few  years  ago?  The  consular  dig¬ 
nity  was  conferred  upon  me,  and  I  was  sent  against 
the  Samnites,  the  Brutii,  and  the  Lucanians,  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army.  We  ravaged  a  large  tract 
of  land,  and  defeated  the  enemy  in  several  battles 
we  took  many  flourishing  and  opulent  cities  by  as¬ 
sault;  I  enriched  the  whole  army  with  their  spoils; 
I  returned  every  citizen  the  money  which  he  had 
contributed  to  the  expense  of  the  war;  and  after  I 
had  received  the  honours  of  a  triumph,  I  still  brought. 
400  talents  into  the  public  treasury.  After  having 
neglected  so  considerable  a  booty,  of  which  I  had 
full  power  to  appropriate  any  part  to  myself;  after 
having  despised  such  immense  riches  so  justly  ac¬ 
quired,  and  sacrificed  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  to  the 
love  of  glory,  in  imitation  of  Valerius  Publicola,  and 
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many  other  great  men,  whose  disinterested  generos- 
ty  of  mind  has  raised  the  glory  of  Rome  to  so  illus¬ 
trious  a  height;  would  it  now  become  me  to  accept 
of  the  gold  and  silver  you  offer  me?  What  idea 
would  the  world  entertain  of  me1?  And  what  an  ex¬ 
ample  should  I  set  to  my  fellow  citizens'?  How  could 
I  bear  their  reproaches'?  how  even  their  looks,  at 
my  return'?  Those  awful  magistrates,  or  censors, 
who  are  appointed  to  inspect  our  discipline  and  man¬ 
ners  with  a  vigilant  eye,  would  they  not  compel  me 
to  be  accountable  before  all  the  world,  for  the  pre¬ 
sents  you  solicit  me  to  accept?  You  shall  keep  then, 
if  you  please,  your  riches  to  yourself,  and  I  my  pov¬ 
erty  and  my  reputation.” 

I  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  historian  furnished 
Pyrrhus  and  Fabricius  with  these  speeches,  but  he 
has  only  painted  their  sentiments,  especially  those 
of  the  fatter,  in  strong  colours.  For  such  was  the 
character  of  the  Romans  in  those  glorious  ages  of 
the  republic.  Fabricius  i  was  really  persuaded,  that 
there  was  more  glory  and  grandeur  in  being  able  to 
despise  all  the  gold  of  a  king,  than  there  was  in 
reigning  over  an  empire. 

Pyrrhus  being  desirous  the  next  day  to  surprise 
the  Roman  ambassador, 2  who  had  never  seen  an  ele¬ 
phant,  ordered  the  captain  of  those  animals  to  arm 
the  largest  of  them,  and  lead  him  to  the  place  where 
he  would  be  in  conversation  with  Fabricius;  the  offi¬ 
cer  was  then  to  place  him  behind  a  hanging  of  tapes¬ 
try,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  make  his  appearance  at 
a  certain  signal.  This  was  accordingly  executed ; 
and  the  sign  being  given,  the  tapestry  was  drawn 
aside,  and  presented  to  view  the  enormous  animal, 
who  stretched  out  his  trunk  over  the  head  of  Fabri¬ 
cius,  and  shook  the  apartment  with  a  most  terrible 
cry.  Fabricius,  instead  of  discovering  the  least  sur 
prise  or  consternation,  turned  very  calmly  to  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  and  said  to  him  with  a  smile,  “Neither  your 
gold  yesterday,  nor  your  elephant  to-day,  can  move 
me.  ” 

Whilst  they  were  sitting  at  table  in  the  evening, 
the  conversation  turned  upon  a  variety  of  subjects; 
and  after  some  conference  on  the  affairs  of  Greece, 
and  the  several  philosophers  of  note,  Cineas  intro¬ 
duced  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus,  and  related  the 
particular  opinions  of  his  disciples,  with  reference 
to  the  gods,  and  the  government  of  the  world:  de¬ 
claring,  that  they  represented  pleasure  as  the  end 
and  sovereign  good  of  man,  and  declined  all  digni¬ 
ties  and  employments,  as  destructive  to  happiness. 
To  this  he  added,  that  they  never  ascribed  to  the 
Divinity  either  love,  or  hatred,  or  wrath  ;  but  main¬ 
tained,  that  he  was  entirely  regardless  of  mankind; 
and  that  they  consigned  him  to  a  life  of  tranquillity, 
in  which  he  passed  all  ages  void  of  occupation,  and 
plunged  in  an  endless  variety  of  delights  and  plea¬ 
sures.  The  soft  and  voluptuous  lives  of  the  Taren- 
tines  might  probably  occasion  this  discourse.  Whilst 
Cineas  was  going  on  with  this  subject,  Fabricius,  to 
whom  such  a  doctrine  was  altogether  new,  cried  out 
as  loud  as  he  was  able,  “  Great  Hercules,  may  Pyr¬ 
rhus  and  the  Samnites  follow  this  doctrine,  as  long 
as  they  shall  make  war  with  the  Romans.” 

Who  of  us  moderns,  were  we  to  judge  of  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  ancients  by  those  which  prevail  in  our 
age,  would  expect  to  hear  the  conversation  between 
great  warriors,  at  table,  turn,  not  only  on  political 
systems,  but  points  of  erudition;  for  at  that  time, 
philosophical  inquiries  were  considered  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  learning?  Are  not  such  discourses  as 
these,  seasoned  with  'improving  reflections,  and  en¬ 
livened  with  sprightly  replies,  equal  at  least  to  those 
conversations,  which  frequently  continue  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  entertainment,  and  are 
passed  without  much  expense  of  genius,  in  exclama¬ 
tions,  worthy  of  Epicureans,  on  tne  delicacy  of  the 
provisions,  and  the  admirable  flavour  of  the  wines 
and  other  liquors? 

Pyrrhus,  struck  with  admiration  at  the  greatness 
:s>f  soul  which  he  discovered  in  the  Roman  ambassa¬ 


*  Fabricius  Pyrrhi  regis  aurum  repulit,  majusque  regno 
udicavit  regies  opes  posse  contemners  Senec  Epist .  129. 

*  Plu:  ir.  Pyrrb.  p  395-397 


dor,  and  charmed  with  his  manners  and  his  wisdom, 
became  more  impatient  than  ever  to  contract  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  his  city.  He  therefore  took  him  apart, 
and  conjured  him  a  second  time,  to  mediate  an  ac¬ 
commodation  between  the  two  states,  and  consent 
to  reside  at  his  court,  where  he  should  hold  the  first 
rank  among  all  his  friends  and  captains.  “  I  would 
not  advise  you  to  persist  in  that  request,”  replied 
Fabricius,  whispering  in  his  ear,  and  smiling;  “  and 
you  seem  to  be  but  Tittle  acquainted  with  your  own 
interest;  for  if  those  who  now  honour  and  admire 
you,  should  once  happen  to  know  me,  perhaps  they 
might  be  more  desirous  of  having  me  tor  their  king 
than  yourself.” 

The  prince,  instead  of  being  offended  at  this  reply, 
esteemed  him  the  more  for  making  it;  and  would  in¬ 
trust  the  prisoners  to  none  but  him,  that  he  might  be 
certain  they  would  be  sent  back  to  him,  after  they 
had  embraced  their  relations  and  friends,  and  cele¬ 
brated  the  Saturnalia,  in  case  the  senate  should  con¬ 
tinue  averse  to  a  peace.  They  were  accordingly  sent 
to  him  at  the  expiration  of  the  festival,  the  senate 
having  ordered  every  prisoner  to  return  to  Pyrrhus, 
upon  pain  of  death. 

The  command  of  the  army  being  conferred  on  Fa¬ 
bricius  the  following  year,  an  unknown  person  came 
into  his  camp,  with  a  letter  from  the  king’s  physi¬ 
cian,  who  offered  to  take  Pyrrhus  off  by  poison,  if 
the  Romans  would  promise  him  a  recompense  pro 
portionable  to  the  great  service  he  should  render 
them,  by  putting  an  end  to  so  destructive  a  war  with¬ 
out  any  danger  to  themselves.  Fabricius,  who  always 
retained  the  same  probity  and  justice, 3  even  in  time 
of  war,  which  furnishes  so  many  pretexts  for  depart¬ 
ing  from  them ;  and  who  knew  there  were  some  rights, 
which  ought  to  be  preserved  inviolable  even  with 
enemies  themselves,  was  struck  with  a  just  horror  at 
such  a  proposal:  and  as  he  would  not  suffer  the  king 
to  conquer  him  with  gold,  he  thought  it  would  be 
infamous  in  himself  to  conquer  the  king  by  poison. 
After  some  conference,  therefore,  with  his  colleague 
Emilius,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Pyrrhus,  to  caution  him 
against  that  black  treachery.  His  letter  was  con¬ 
ceived  in  these  terms: 

CAtUS  FABRICIUS  AND  QUINTUS  EMILIUS,  CONSULS: 

TO  KING  PYRRHUS,  HEALTH. 

'  You  seem  to  form  a  wrong  judgment  both  of 
friends  and  enemies;  and  this  will  be  your  own  opin¬ 
ion,  v/hen  you  have  read  the  letter  which  has  been 
written  to  us.  For  you  will  then  be  sensible,  that 
you  are  carrying  on  a  war  against  people  of  virtue 
and  honour,  at  the  same  time  that  you  repose  confi¬ 
dence  in  traitors  and  the  worst  of  men.  The  infor¬ 
mation  we  now  send  you,  results  more  from  our 
affection  for  ourselves  than  for  you;  for  we  were  un¬ 
willing  that  your  death  should  give  the  world  occa¬ 
sion  to  defame  us,  and  to  imagine  that  we  had  re¬ 
course  to  treachery,  through  despair  of  terminating 
this  war  happily  by  our  valour.” 

Pyrrhus  having  received  this  letter,  and  ascertain 
ed  the  truth  of  the  information  it  contained,  caused 
his  physician  to  be  punished,  and  sent  back  all  his 
prisoners  to  the  consul  without  ransom,  as  a  testimo¬ 
nial  of  his  gratitude  to  Fabricius  and  the  Romans. 
He  likewise  again  deputed  Cineas  to  attempt  to  nego¬ 
tiate  a  peace;  but  the  Romans,  who  would  not  accept 
either  a  favour  from  their  enemy,  or  a  recompense 
for  not  committing  the  most  execrable  piece  of  in¬ 
justice,  though  they  did  not  refuse  to  accept  the 
prisoners,  yet  returned  an  equal  number  of  Taren- 
tines  and  Samnites,  as  an  equivalent;  but  as  to  the 
treaty  of  pacification,  they  would  not  permit  Cineas 
to  mention  it,  till  Pyrrhus  had  returned  to  Epirus  in 
the  same  fleet  that  landed  him  and  his  troops  in 
Italy.  But  as  his  affairs  made  a  second  battle  neces 


3  Ejusdem  animi  fuit,  auro  non  vinoi,  veneno  non  vineere. 
Admirati  sumus  ingentem  virum,  quem  non  regis,  non  con' 
tra  regem  promissa  ilexissent. ;  boni  exempli  tenacem  ;  quo4 
difficillimum  est,  in  hello  innocentem  ;  qui  aliquod  esse  ere* 
deret  etiam  in  hoste  nefas  ;  qui  in  summa  paupertate  quant 
sibi  decus  fecerat.,  non  aliter  refugit  divitias  quam  vonenum. 
Scnec.  Epist.  120. 
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sary,  he  assembled  his  army,  and  attacked  the  Ro¬ 
mans  near  the  city  of  Asculum. 

The  troops  fought  with  great  obstinacy  on  both 
sides,  and  the  victory  continued  doubtful  till  the 
close  of  the  battle.  Pyrrhus,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
action,  having  been  driven  into  places  where  cavalry 
could  not  act,  and  against  a  river  very  difficult,  as 
well  in  regard  to  its  banks  as  to  marshes  on  the  sides 
of  it,  was  treated  veiy  rudely  by  the  enemy,  and 
lost  a  great  number  of  his  men.  But  having  at  last 
disengaged  himself  from  that  disadvantageous  situa¬ 
tion,  and  regained  the  plain,  where  he  could  make 
use  of  his  elephants,  he  advanced  against  the  Ro¬ 
mans  with  the  greatest  impetuosity,  his  ranks  being 
all  in  good  order  and  well  closed;  and  as  he  met 
with  a  vigorous  resistance,  thg  slaughter  became  very 
great,  and  he  himself  was  wounded.  He,  however, 
Drought  forward  his  elephants  so  judiciously,  that 
they  broke  through  the  Roman  infantry  in  several 
quarters,  notwithstanding  which  they  still  maintain¬ 
ed  their  ground.  The.  two  armies,  fired  with  im¬ 
placable  rage,  exerted  the  utmost  efforts  that  bravery 
could  inspire,  and  did  not  cease  fighting  till  night 
parted  them.  The  loss  was  almost  equal  on  both 
sides,  and  amounted  to  15,000  men  in  the  whole. 
The  Romans  were  the  first  who  retreated,  and  gain¬ 
ed  their  camp,  which  was  near  the  field  of  battle. 
The  advantage  therefore  seemed  to  remain  with  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  who  continued  longest  in  the  field ;  but  when 
one  of  his  officers  came  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
victory,  “  if  we  gain  such  another,”  replied  he,  “  we 
are  inevitably  ruined.”  And  as  he  had  really  lost  his 
best  troops  and  bravest  officers,  he  was  very  sensible 
of  his  inability  to  bring  another  army  into  the  field 
against  the  Romans,  whose  very  defeat  inspired  them 
with  new  vigour  and  ardour  to  continue  the  ward 

Whilst  he  was  revolving  these  melancholy  thoughts 
in  his  mind, 2  and  had  the  mortification  to  see  him¬ 
self  in  a  manner  destitute  of  all  resource,  and  in¬ 
capable  of  recurring  to  any  honourable  expedient  to 
disengage  himself  from  an  enterprise  which  he  had 
too  inconsiderately  undertaken,  a  dawn  of  hope  and 
good  fortune  inspired  him  with 
A.  M.  3726.  new  resolution.  A  deputation  was 
Ant.  J.  C.  278.  sent  to  him,  at  that  critical  junc¬ 
ture,  from  Sicily,  with  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  deliver  Syracuse,  Agrigentum,  and  the  city 
of  the  Leontines,  into  his  possession;  and  to  implore 
the  assistance  of  his  arms  to  drive  the  Carthaginians 
from  their  island,  and  deliver  them  from  their  ty¬ 
rants.  Several  couriers  from  Greece  also  arrived  at 
his  camp  at  the  same  time,  to  inform  him  that  Ce- 
raunus  had  been  killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Gauls,  in 
Macedonia,  and  that  this  kingdom  seemed  to  invite 
him  to  ascend  the  throne. 

Pyrrhus  then  found  himself  in  a  new  perplexity. 
A  moment  before  he  was  destitute  of  all  hope,  and 
now  it  flowed  so  fast  upon  him,  that  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  determine  which  offer  he  ought  to  prefer.  But 
after  a  long  deliberation,  and  when  he  had  maturely 
weighed  the  reasons  that  offered  themselves  on  botn 
sides,  he  resolved  for  Sicily,  which  would  open  him 
a  passage  into  Africa,  and  conduct  him  to  a  more 
ample  harvest  of  glory.  In  consequence  of  this  re¬ 
solution,  he  immediately  despatched  Cineas  to  treat 
with  the  cities,  and  to  give  them  assurances  of  his 
speedy  arrival;  he  then  embarked  for  Sicily,  after 
he  had  left  a  strong  garrison  in  Tarentum,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  repugnance  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had 
the  mortification  to  see  themselves  abandoned  by 
Pyrrhus,  and  reduced  at  the  same  time  to  a  state  of 
slavery  by  his  troops. 

When  he  arrived  in  Sicily,  he  immediately  became 
master  of  Syracuse,  which  was  delivered  up  to  him 
by  Sostratus.3  who  then  governed  that  city,  and  by 
Thenon,  who  commanded  in  the  citadel.  He  also 
received  from  them  money  out  of  the  public  trea¬ 
sury,  and  about  200  ships,  which  facilitated  his  con- 


*  Per  damna,  per  etudes,  ab  ipso 
Ducit  opes  animumque  ferro.  Horat. 

»  Plut  in  Pyrrh.  p.  39?,  398.  Pausan.  1.  i.  p.  22.  Justin, 
xviii.  c.  2  &:  1.  xxiii.  e.  3. 

a  He  is  called  Sosistratus,  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 


quest  of  all  Sicily.  His  insinuating  and  affable  be¬ 
haviour  at  his  first  arrival,  gained  him  the  hearts  of 
all  the  people ;  and  as  he  had  then  an  army  of  30,000 
foot  and  2,500  horse,  with  a  fleet  of  200  sail,  he  dis¬ 
possessed  the  Carthaginians  of  their  settlements  in 
that  island,  and  obliged  them  to  evacuate  the  city 
of  Eryx,  which  was  tne  strongest  of  all  their  places 
there,  and  the  best  furnished  with  people  for  its  de¬ 
fence:  he  also  defeated,  in  a  great  battle,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Messina,  who  were  called  Mamertines ,4 
whose  frequent  eruptions  infested  all  Sicily,  and  he 
entirely  demolished  all  their  fortresses. 

The  rapid  progress  of  his  arms  terrified  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  who  were  now  divested  of  all  their  ac¬ 
quisitions  in  Sicily,  except  the  single  city  of  Lilybte- 
um;  and  they  sent  to  purchase  peace  and  his  friend¬ 
ship  with  money  and  ships.  But  as  he  aspired  to 
much  greater  things,  he  answered  them,  that  the 
only  method  to  obtain  what  they  desired,  would  be 
to  abandon  Sicily,  and  consent  to  let  the  Libyan  sea 
be  the  boundary  between  them  and  the  Greeks.  He 
now  thought  of  nothing  but  great  projects  for  him¬ 
self  and  nis  family.  He  intended  to  bestow  Sicily 
on  his  son  Helenus,  as  a  kingdom  to  which  he  had  a 
right  by  birth,  this  prince  being  his  son  by  the 
daughter  of  Agathocles;  and  he  proposed  to  give  his 
son  Alexander  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  which  he  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  a  certian  conquest. 

A  continued  series  of  prosperity,  and  the  numerous 
forces  under  his  command,  had  raised  his  hopes  so 
high  at  that  time,  that  he  thought  of  nothing  but  ac¬ 
complishing  the  great  views  that  had  drawn  him  into 
Sicily;  the  first  and  principal  of  which  was  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Africa.  He  had  a  sufficient  number  of  ves¬ 
sels  for  that  great  expedition,  but  wanted  mariners; 
in  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  them,  he  obliged  the 
cities  to  furnish  him  with  men,  and  severally  punish 
ed  those  who  neglected  to  obey  his  orders. 

In  consequence  of  these  proceedings,  his  powe. 
was  soon  changed  into  an  insolent  and  tyrannica- 
sway,  which  first  drew  upon  him  the  hatred  of  the 
family  and  friends  of  Agathocles,  whom  he  deprived 
of  all  the  wealth  they  had  received  from  that  prince, 
and  bestowed  it  upon  his  own  creatures.  In  the 
contempt  of  the  customs  of  that  country, 5  he  also 
conferred  the  first  dignities,  and  the  government  of 
cities,  on  his  guards  and  centurions,  whom  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  magistracy  as  long  as  he  thought  pro¬ 
per,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  time  prescribed 
by  the  laws.  And  so  to  all  judicial  proceedings, 
with  respect  to  private  property,  and  other  affairs 
of  that  nature,  he  either  decided  them  by  his  own 
arbitrary  sentence,  or  left  them  to  the  determination 
of  his  courtiers,  whose  sole  views  were  to  enrich 
themselves  by  sordid  gain,  and  live  in  all  manner  of 
luxury,  profusion  and  debauchery. 

A  conduct  so  oppressive  and  different  from  that 
by  which  he  at  first  had  so  well  succeeded  could 
not  fail  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  people  from 
him;  and  when  he  became  sensible  that  he  was  uni¬ 
versally  hated,  and  that  the  Sicilians,  exasperated 
at  his  odious  government,  were  solicitous  to  shake 
off  the  yoke,  he  placed  in  most  of  the  cities  such  gar¬ 
risons  as  he  knew  were  at  his  devotion,  under  pre 
text  that  the  Carthaginians  were  preparing  to  invade 
him.  He  also  seized  the  most  illustrious  citizens  of 
each  city,  and  caused  them  to  be  put  to  death,  after 
he  had  charged  them  with  treasonable  conspiracies 
against  him.  Of  this  number  was  Thenon,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  citadel;  and  all  the  important  services 
he  had  rendered  the  king  of  Epirus,  did  not  suffice 
to  exempt  him  from  so  cruel  a  policy;  though  it  was 
allowed  that  he  had  contributed  more  than  any  other 
person  to  reduce  Sicily  under  Pyrrhus.  He  also  in¬ 
tended  to  have  Sostratus  seized,  but  as  he  had  some 
suspicion  of  what  was  designed  against  him,  he  found 
means  to  quit  the  city.  A  prince  hazards  all  things 


*  The  word  signifies  martial ,  because  they  were  a  very 
warlike  people.  They  originally  came  from  Italy,  and  hav 
ing  made  themselves  masters  of  Messina,  int  >  which  they 
had  been  received,  they  retained  their  owr  name  theren 
though  that  of  the  city  was  not  changed. 

*  Dionys.  Halic.  in  Excerpt  p.  541. 
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when  he  loses  the  affection  of  his  people,  which  is 
the  strongest  tie  that  unites  them  to  their  sovereign. 
This  barbarous  and  unjust  treatment  of  the  two  prin¬ 
cipal  citizens  of  Syracuse,  who  had  conduced  most 
to  the  progress  of  his  power  in  that  island,  rendered 
him  entirely  odious  and  insupportable  to  the  Sici¬ 
lians.  Such  was  the  character  of  Pyrrhus:  the  vigour 
and  impetuosity  of  his  conduct  in  the  enterprises  he 
undertook,!  facilitated  his  conquest  of  kingdoms  and 
provinces,  but  he  wanted  the  art  of  preserving  them. 
The  aversion  which  the  cities  conceived  against  him 
was  so  great,  that  some  of  them  entered  into  a 
league  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  others  with  the 
Mamertines,  in  order  to  destroy  him. 

At  this  juncture,  when  he  beheld  nothing  but  new 
insurrections  and  revolts  kindling  all  around,  he  re¬ 
ceived  letters  from  the  Samni* *es  and  Tarentines, 
which  informed  him  that  they  had  been  dispossessed 
of  all  their  lands,  and  were  then  shut  up  in  their 
cities,  where  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  war,  unless  he  would  hasten  to  their  assis¬ 
tance.  These  letters  arrived  at  a  proper  time  for 
affording  him  an  honourable  pretext  for  his  depar¬ 
ture,  and  preventing  it  from  appearing  a  flight  from 
Sicily,  as  if  he  despaired  of  succeeding  any  longer 
in  that  island. 

As  he  was  embarking  at  Syracuse, 2  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  attacked  him  in  a  such  a  manner,  as  obliged  him 
to  fight,  in  the  very  port,  against  those  barbarians, 
where  he  lost  several  of  his  ships.  This,  however,  did 
not  prevent  him  from  sailing  to  Italy  with  those  that 
remained;  but  upon  his  arrival  there  he  found  a  great 
body  of  Mamertines,  who  had  passed  over  thither 
before  him,  to  the  number  of  near  10,000  men,  and 
greatly  incommoded  his  march,  by  frequently  ha¬ 
rassing  his  troops  and  making  repeated  attacks  upon 
his  rear  guard. 

Livy  3  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  tell  us  one 
circumstance  not  very  much  to  the  honour  of  Pyr¬ 
rhus’s  memory.  At  Locris  was  a  celebrated  temple, 
consecrated  to  Proserpine,  and  held  in  the  greatest 
veneration  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  as 
well  as  by  strangers,  and  no  one  had  ever  presumed 
to  violate  it,  though  it  was  certain  that  immense  trea¬ 
sures  were  deposited  within  it.  Pyrrhus,  who  then 
wanted  money  extremely,  was  not  so  scrupulous,  but 
carried  off  all  the  riches  of  the  goddess,  and  lodged 
them  in  his  ships.  The  next  day,  if  the  story  may  be 
credited,  his  fleet  was  shattered  by  a  violent  tem¬ 
pest,  and  all  the  vessels  that  were  laden  with  these 
rich  and  sacred  spoils,  were  cast  upon  the  coast  of 
Locris.  This  proud  prince,  says  Livy,  being  con¬ 
vinced,  by  this  cruel  disaster,  that  the  gods  were  not 
imaginary  beings,  caused  all  the  treasures  to  he  re¬ 
placed  in  the  temple  with  the  utmost  devotion.  The 
goddess,  however,  was  not  appeased  by  this  involun¬ 
tary  restitution;  and  the  author  who  relates  this  event, 
represents  this  impious  sacrilege  as  the  cause  of  all 
the  future  calamities  which  happened  to  Pyrrhus, 
and  particularly  of  the  unfortunate  death  which  put 
an  end  to  his  enterprises. 

Pyrrhus,  after  he  had  suffered  by 
A.  M.  3730.  this  tempest,  arrived  at  Tarentum 
Ant.  J.  C.  274.  with  20,000  foot  and  3000  horse; 

and  when  he  had  reinforced  them 
with  the  best  troops  he  could  find  in  that  city,  he  ad¬ 
vanced,  by  long  marches,  against  the  Romans,  who 
were  encamped  in  the  country  of  the  Samnites. 

These  people  retained  a  secret  resentment  against 
Pyrrhus,  for  deserting  them  when  he  undertook  his 
expedition  into  Sicily;  for  which  reason  he  was  join¬ 
ed  by  very  few  of  their  troops.  This,  however,  did 
not  prevent  him  from  dividing  his  army  into  two 
bodies:  one  of  which  he  sent  into  Lucania.to  oppose 
the  consul  who  was  there  at  that  time,  and  to  render 
him  incapable  of  assisting  his  colleague;  the  other  he 
led  himself  against  Manius  Curius,  the  other  consul, 


«  Ut  ad  devincenda  regna  invictus  habebatur,  ita  devictis 
acquisitisque  celeriter  carebat ;  tanto  melius  studebat  ae- 
quirere  imperia  quam  retinere.  Justin.  1.  xxv.  c.  4. 

»  Plat,  in  Pyrrh.  p.  399.  Pausan.  1.  i.  p.  22.  Justin.  1. 
sxiii.  c.  3. 

•  Liv.l.  xxix.  n.  18.  Dionys.  Halicarn.  in  Excerpt,  p.  542. 


who  had  intrenched  himself  in  a  very  advantageous 
post  near  the  city  of  Beneventum,  where  he  waited 
for  the  succours  that  were  advancing  to  him  from 
Luc.ania. 

Pyrrhus  hastened  to  attack  this  last,  before  the 
other  had  joined  him;  and  with  this  view  he  selected 
his  best  troops,  with  such  of  the  elephants  as  were 
strongest,  and  of  the  most  service  in  the  field ;  after 
which  he  began  his  march  about  the  close  of  the 
evening,  in  order  to  surprise  the  consul  in  his  camp. 
The  enemy,  however,  discovered  him  the  next  morn 
ing  as  he  was  descending  the  mountains,  and  Manius 
having  marched  out  of  his  intrenchments  with  a  body 
of  troops,  fell  upon  the  first  he  met.  These  he  soon 
put  into  confusion,  and  obliged  them  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  flight,  which  spread  a  universal  terror 
among  the  rest,  great  numbers  of  whom  were  slain, 
and  even  some  of  the  elephants  taken. 

This  success  emboldened  Manius  to  draw  all  his 
troops  out  of  their  intrenchments,  in  order  to  combat 
in  the  open  plain.  One  of  his  wings  had  the  advan¬ 
tage,  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  and  pushed  the 
enemies  with  great  vigour;  but  the  other  was  over¬ 
thrown  by  the  elephants,  and  driven  back  to  their 
camp.  In  this  emergency,  he  sent  for  the  troops  he 
had  left  behind  him,  to  guard  the  intrenchments, 
and  who  were  all  fresh  and  under  arms.  These  for¬ 
ces  advanced  in  the  critical  moment,  and  with  their 
ikes  and  darts  compelled  the  elephants  to  turn  their 
acks,  and  fall  upon  their  own  battalions;  which 
created  such  confusion  and  disorder,  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  at  last  obtained  a  complete  victory,  which,  in 
some  sense,  was  of  no  less  value  to  them  than  the  con¬ 
quest  of  all  nations.  For  the  intrepidity  they  dis¬ 
covered  in  this  engagement,  and  the  gallant  actions 
they  performed  in  all  the  battles  they  fought  with 
such  an  enemy  as  Pyrrhus,  increased  their  reputa¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  their  fortitude  and  confidence  in  their 
own  bravery,  and  caused  them  to  be  considered  as 
invincible.  This  victory  over  Pyrrhus  rendered  them 
indisputable  masters  of  all  Italy  between  the  two 
seas;  and  this  acquisition  was  soon  succeeded  by  the 
wars  with  Carthage,  in  which,  having  at  last  sub¬ 
dued  that  potent  rival,  they  no  longer  beheld  any 
power  capable  of  opposing  them. 

In  this  manner  did  Pyrrhus  find  himself  fallen  from 
all  the  high  hopes  he  had  conceived,  with  relation  to 
Italy  and  Sicily,  after  he  had  consumed  six  whole 
years  in  those  ware,  and  entirely  ruined  his  own  af¬ 
fairs.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  he 
preserved  an  invincible  fortitude  of  mind,  amidst  all 
these  disgraces;  and  his  experience  in  military  af¬ 
fairs,  with  his  valour  and  intrepidity,  caused  him 
always  to  pass  for  the  first  of  all  the  lungs  and  gene¬ 
rals  of  his  time.  But  whatever  he  acquired  by  his 
great  exploits,  he  soon  lost  by  his  vain  hopes:  for 
his  impatience  to  pursue  what  he  had  not  yet  attain¬ 
ed,  rendered  him  incapable  of  preserving  and  secur¬ 
ing  what  was  already  in  his  possession.  This  dis¬ 
position  of  his  made  Antigonus  compare  him  to  a 
man  who  had  lucky  throws  on  the  dice,  but  played 
his  men  very  ill. 

He  at  length  returned  to  Epirus,4  with  8000  foot 
and  500  horse;  but  as  his  revenues  were  not  sufficient 
for  the  subsistence  of  these  troops,  he  was  industri¬ 
ous  to  find  out  some  new  war  for  their  support;  and 
having  received  a  reinforcement  of  some  Gauls  who 
joined  him,  he  threw  himsel£into  Macedonia,  where 
Antigonus,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  then  reigned.  His 
intention  was  only  to  ravage  the  country,  and  carry 
off'  a  great  booty;  but  when  he  had  once  made  him¬ 
self  master  of  several  cities  without  any  difficulty, 
and  had  also  seduced  2000  of  Antigonus’s  soldiers 
over  to  his  party,  he  indulged  the  most  exalted  hopes 
marched  against  Antigonus  himself;  attacked  him  in 
the  defiles,  and  put  his  whole  army  into  disorder.  A 
large  body  of  other  Gauls,  who  formed  the  rear¬ 
guard  of  Antigonus,  courageously  sustained  his  efforts 
for  some  time,  and  the  encounter  became  very  warm, 
but  most  of  them  were  at  last  cut  to  pieces;  and 
those  who  commanded  the  elephants,  being  surroun- 


*  Plut.  in  Pyrrh.  p.  400.  rauean.  1.  i.  c.  23.  Justin,  . 
xxv.  c.  3. 
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tied  r>y  his  troops,  surrendered  themselves  prisoners, 
and  delivered  up  the  elephants.  The  Macedonian 
phalanx  was  all  that  now  remained;  but  the  troops 
who  composed  this  corps  were  struck  with  terror  and 
confusion  at  the  defeat  of  their  rear-guard.  Pyrrhus 
perceiving  that  they  seemed  to  refuse  fighting  him, 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  commanders  and  other 
officers,  calling  them  each  by  their  name,  and  by  this 
expedient  drew  over  to  himself  all  the  infantry  of 
Antigonus,  who  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
flight,  in  order  to  preserve  some  of  the  maritime  pla¬ 
ces  in  their  obedience  to  him. 

Pyrrhus  was  exceedingly  animated  by  this  victory, 
as  may  be  judged  by  the  following  inscription  on  the 
spoils  which  he  consecrated  to  the  Itonian  Minerva.i 
“  Pyrrhus,  king  of  the  Molossians,  consecrates  to  the 
Itonian  Minerva,  these  bucklers  of  the  fierce  Gauls, 
after  he  had  defeated  the  whole  army  of  Antigonus. 
Let  no  one  be  surprised  at  this  event.  The  descen¬ 
dants  of  ffiacus  are  still  as  they  originally  were,  per¬ 
fectly  brave  and  valiant.” 

Pyrrhus,  after  this  victory,  made  himself  master 
of  all  the  cities  of  Macedonia,  and  having  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  Algae  ,2  he  treated  the  inhabitants  with 

freat  severity,  and  garrisoned  the  city  with  part  of 
is  Gauls,  a  people  the  most  insatiable  and  rapacious 
after  money  of  any.  The  moment  they  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  city,  they  began  with  plundering  the 
tombs  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  whose  remains  were 
deposited  there,  carried  off  all  their  riches  enclosed 
in  those  monuments,  and  with  sacrilegious  insolence 
scattered  the  ashes  of  those  princes  in  the  air.  Pyr¬ 
rhus  lightly  passed  over  this  infamous  action,  either 
because  the  important  affairs  he  then  had  upon  his 
hands  engaged  his  whole  attention;  or  that  his  pres¬ 
sing  occasion  for  the  service  of  these  barbarians,  ren¬ 
dered  him  unwilling  to  alienate  their  affection  from 
him,  by  too  strict  an  inquiry  into  this  proceeding, 
which  would  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  punish  the 
delinquents;  and  so  criminal  a  connivance  lowered 
him  very  much  in  the  esteem  of  the  Macedonians. 

Though  his  affairs  were  not  esta- 
A.  M.  3732.  blished  on  so  secure  a  foundation 
Ant.  J.  C.  272.  as  to  give  him  just  reasons  to  be 
void  of  apprehension,  he  conceived 
new  hopes,  and  engaged  in  new  enterprises.3  Cle- 
onymus  the  Spartan  came  to  solicit  him  to  march  his 
army  against  LacedEemonia,  and  Pyrrhus  lent  a  wil¬ 
ling  ear  to  that  proposal.  This  Cleonymus  was  of 
the  royal  race.  Cleomenes,  his  father,  who  was  king 
of  Sparta,  had  two  sons,  Acrotatus  and  Cleonymus. 
The  former,  who  was  the  eldest,  died  before  his  fa¬ 
ther,  and  left  a  son  named  Areus.  After  the  death 
of  Cleomenes,  a  dispute,  with  relation  to  the  sover¬ 
eignty,  arose  between  Areus  and  Cleonymus;  and  as 
this  latter  seemed  to  be  a  man  of  a  violent  and  des¬ 
potic  disposition,  the  contest  was  decided  in  favour 
of  Areus.  Cleonymus,  when  he  was  far  advanced  in 
years,  espoused  a  very  beautiful  woman,  whose  name 
was  Chelidonis,  the  daughter  of  Leotychidas.  This 
young  lady  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  Acrotatu3, 
the  son  of  king  Areus,  who  was  very  amiable,  finely 
shaped,  and  in  the  flower  of  his  youth.  This  cir¬ 
cumstance  rendered  her  marriage  not  only  a  very 
melancholy,  but  dishonourable  affair  to  her  husband 
Cleonymus,  who  was  equally  transported  with  love 
and  jealousy;  for  his  disgrace  was  public,  and  every 
Spartan  was  acquainted  with  the  contempt  which  his 
wife  entertained  for  him.  Animated,  therefore,  with 
a  burning  impatience  to  avenge  himself  at  once  on 
his  partial  citizens  and  his  faithless  wife,  he  prevailed 
on  Pyrrhus  to  march  against  Sparta,  with  an  army 
of  25,000  foot,  2000  horse,  and  twenty-four  elephants. 

These  great  preparations  for  war  made  it  immedi¬ 
ately  evident,  that  Pyrrhus  was  more  intent  to  con¬ 
quer  Peloponnesus  for  himself,  than  to  make  Cleony- 


«  Minerva  was  called  Itonia,  from  Itonus,  the  son  of  Am- 
phictyon,  and  she  had  two  temples  dedicated  to  her  under 
this  name  ;  one  in  Thessaly,  near  Larissa,  which  was  the 
same  with  that  in  the  passage  before  us  :  the  other  was  in 
Bceotia,  near  Coronaia. 

»  A  city  of  Macedonia,  on  the  river  Haliacmon. 

*  Plut.  in  Pyrrh.  p.  400 — 403.  Pausan.  1.  i.  p.  23,  24.  &  I. 
ili.  p.  168.  Justin.  1.  xxv.  c.  4. 


mus  master  of  Sparta.  This,  indeed,  he  strongly 
disavowed  in  all  his  discourse;  for  when  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  during  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  Megalopolis,  he  assured  them  that  no  hos¬ 
tilities  were  intended  by  him  against  Sparta,  and 
that  he  only  came  to  restore  liberty  to  those  cities 
which  Antigonus  possessed  in  that  country.  He  even 
declared  to  him  that  he  designed  to  send  his  young¬ 
est  children  to  Sparta,  if  they  would  permit  him  so 
to  do,  that  they  might  be  educated  in  the  manners 
and  discipline  of  that  city,  and  have  the  advantage 
above  all  other  kings  and  princes,  of  being  trained 
up  in  so  excellent  a  school. 

With  these  flattering  promises  he  amused  all  such 
as  presented  themselves  to  him  in  his  march;  but 
those  persons  must  be  very  thoughtless  and  impru¬ 
dent  who  place  any  confidence  in  the  language  of 
politicians,  with  whom  artifice  and  deceit  pass  for 
wisdom,  and  sincerity  for  weakness  and  want  of  judg 
ment.  Pyrrhus  bad  no  sooner  advanced  into  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  Sparta,  than  he  began  to  ravage  and  plun¬ 
der  all  the  country  around  him. 

He  arrived,  in  the  evening,  before  Lacedaemon, 
Cleonymus  desired  him  to  attack  the  city  without  a 
moment’s  delay,  that  they  might  take  advantage  of 
the  confusion  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  no  suspi¬ 
cion  of  a  siege,  and  of  the  absence  of  king  Areus, 
who  was  gone  to  Crete  to  assist  the  Gortynians. 
The  helots  and  friends  of  Cleonymus  were  so  confi¬ 
dent  of  success,  that  they  were  then  actually  prepa¬ 
ring  his  house  for  his  reception,  firmly  persuaded  he 
would  sup  there  that  very  night  with  Pyrrhus.  But 
this  prince,  who  looked  upon  the  conquest  of  the 
city  as  inevitable,  deferred  the  assault  till  the  next 
morning.  That  delay  saved  Sparta,  and  showed  that 
there  are  favourable  and  decisive  moments  which 
must  be  seized  immediately,  and  which,  once  neglec¬ 
ted,  never  return. 

When  night  came,  the  Lacedaemonians  deliberated 
on  the  expediency  of  sending  their  wives  to  Crete, 
but  were  opposed  by  them  in  that  point:  one  among 
them,  in  particular,  whose  name  was  Archidamia. 
rushed  into  the  senate  with  a  drawn  sword,  and  after 
she  had  uttered  her  complaints,  in  the  name  of  the 
rest,  demanded  of  the  men  who  were  there  assem¬ 
bled,  “What  could  be  their  inducement  to  entertain 
so  bad  an  opinion  of  them,  as  to  imagine  they  could 
consent  to  live  after  the  destruction  of  Sparta.” 

The  same  council  gave  direction  for  opening  a 
trench  parallel  to  the  enemy’s  camp,  in  order  to  op¬ 
pose  their  approaches  to  the  city,  by  placing  troops 
along  that  work;  but  as  the  absence  of  their  king, 
and  the  surprise  with  which  they  were  then  seized, 
prevented  them  from  raising  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  to  form  a  front  equal  to  that  of  the  enemy,  and 
engage  them  in  the  open  field,  they  resolved  to  shut 
themselves  up  as  securely  as  possible,  by  adding  to 
each  extremity  of  the  ditch  another  kind  of  intrench- 
ment,  formed  by  a  barricade  of  carriages  sunk  in  the  ' 
earth  up  to  the  axle-trees  of  the  wheels,  that  by  be¬ 
ing  thus  firmly  fixed  they  might  check  the  impetu¬ 
osity  of  the  elephants,  and  prevent  the  cavalry  from 
assaulting  them  in  flank. 

While  the  men  Were  employed  in  this  work,  their 
wives  and  daughters  came  to  join  them,  and  after 
they  had  exhorted  those  who  were  appointed  for  the 
encounter  to  take  some  repose,  while  the  night  las¬ 
ted,  they  proceeded  to  measure  the  length  of  the 
trench,  and  took  the  third  part  of  it  for  their  own 
share  in  the  work,  which  they  completed  before  day. 
The  trench  was  nine  feet  in  breadth,  six  in  depth, 
and  900  in  length. 

When  day  appeared,  and  the  enemies  began  to  be 
in  motion,  those  women  presented  arms  to  all  the 
young  men,  and  as  they  were  retiring  from  the  trench 
they  had  made,  they  exhorted  them  to  behave  in  a 
gallant  manner;  entreating  them,  at  the  same  time,  to 
consider  how  glorious  it  would  be  for  them  to  con¬ 
quer  in  the  sight  of  their  country,  or  to  breathe  their 
last  in  the  arms  of  their  mothers  and  wives,  after 
they  had  proved  themselves  worthy  of  Sparta  by 
their  valour.  As  for  Chelidonis,  she  withdrew  to 
her  chamber,  and  prepared  a  cord,  which  she  inten¬ 
ded  should  be  the  fatal  instrument  of  her  death,  to 
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prevent  her  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  if  the  city  should  happen  to  be  taken. 

Pyrrhus,  in  the  meantime,  advanced  at  the  head 
of  his  infantry,  to  attack  the  Spartans  in  front,  who 
waited  for  him  on  the  other  side  of  the  trench,  with 
their  bucklers  closely  joined  together.  The  trench 
was  not  only  very  difficult  to  be  passed,  but  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  Pyrrhus  could  not  even  approach  the  edge 
of  it,  nor  maintain  a  good  footing,  because  the  earth, 
which  had  been  newly  thrown  up,  easily  gave  way 
under  them.  When  his  son  Ptolemy  saw  this  incon¬ 
venience,  he  drew  out  2000  Gauls,  with  a  select  band 
of  Chaonians,  and  filed  off  along  the  trench  to  the 
place  where  the  carriages  were  disposed,  in  order  to 
open  a  passage;  but  these  were  ranged  so  thick,  and 
sunk  to  such  a  depth  in  the  earth,  as  rendered  his 
design  impracticable.  The  Gauls  endeavoured  to 
surmount  this  difficulty  by  disengaging  the  wheels, 
in  order  to  draw  the  carriages  into  the  adjoining 
river. 

The  young  Acrotatus  was  the  first  who  saw  the 
danger,  and  immediately  hurried  through  the  city 
with  300  soldiers.  Having  taken  a  large  compass,  he 

oured  upon  the  rear  of  Ptolemy’s  troops,  without 

eing  discovered  in  his  approach,  because  he  advan¬ 
ced  through  hollow  ways.  Upon  this  sudden  attack, 
as  their  ranks  were  broken,  and  their  troops  thrown 
into  disorder,  they  crowded  and  pressed  upon  each 
other,  and  most  of  them  rolled  into  the  ditch,  and 
fell  around  the  chariots.  In  a  word,  after  a  long  en¬ 
counter,  which  cost  them  a  vast  quantity  of  blood, 
they  were  repulsed,  and  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
flight.  The  old  men,  and  most  of  the  women,  stood 
on  the  other  side  of  the  trench,  and  beheld  with  ad¬ 
miration  the  undaunted  bravery  of  Acrotatus.  As 
for  him,  covered  with  blood,  and  exulting  in  his  vic¬ 
tory,  he  returned  to  his  post  amidst  the  universal 
applause  of  the  Spartan  women,  who  extolled  his 
valour,  and  envied,  at  the  same  time,  the  glory  and 
happiness  of  Chelidonis:  an  evident  proof  that  the 
Spartan  ladies  were  not  extremely  delicate  on  the 
subject  of  conjugal  chastity. 

The  battle  was  still  hotter  along  the  edge  of  the 
ditch,  where  Pyrrhus  commanded,  and  which  was 
defended  by  the  Lacedaemonian  infantry:  the  Spar¬ 
tans  fought  with  great  intrepidity,  and  several  among 
them  distinguished  themselves  very  much:  particu¬ 
larly  Phyllius,  who  after  having  opposed  the  enemy 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  killed,  with  his  own 
hand,  all  those  who  attempted  to  force  a  passage 
where  he  fought;  finding  himself,  at  last,  faint  with 
the  many  wounds  he  had  received,  and  the  large 
quantity  of  blood  he  had  lost,  called  to  one  of  the 
officers  who  commanded  at  the  post,  and  after  hav¬ 
ing  resigned  his  place  to  him,  he  retired  a  few  paces, 
and  fell  down  dead  amidst  his  countrymen,  that  the 
enemies  might  not  be  masters  of  his  body. 

Night  obliged  both  parties  to  discontinue  the  en- 

agement;  but  the  next  morning  it  was  renewed  by 

reak  of  day.  The  Lacedaemonians  defended  them¬ 
selves  with  new  efforts  of  ardour  and  bravery,  and 
the  women  would  not  forsake  them,  but  were  always 
at  hand  to  furnish  arms  and  refreshments  to  such  as 
wanted  them,  and  also  to  assist  in  carrying  off  the 
wounded.  The  Macedonians  were  indefatigable  in 
their  endeavours  to  fill  up  the  ditch  with  vast  quan¬ 
tities  of  wood,  and  other  materials,  which  they  threw 
upon  the  arms  and  dead  bodies;  and  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  redoubled  their  efforts  to  prevent  their  effecting 
that  design. 

But  all  on  a  sudden,  Pyrrhus,  who  had  forced  him¬ 
self  a  passage  at  the  place  where  the  chariots  had 
been  disposed,  was  seen  pushing  forwards  full  speed 
to  the  city.  Those  who  defended  this  post  uttered 
loud  cries,  which  were  answered  by  dismal  shrieks 
from  the  women,  who  ran  from  place  to  place  in  the 
utmost  consternation.  Pyrrhus  still  advanced,  and 
bore  down  all  who  opposed  him.  He  was  now  with¬ 
in  a  small  distance  of  the  city,  when  a  shaft  from  a 
Cretan  bow  pierced  his  horse,  and  made  him  so  furi¬ 
ous,  that  he  ran  with  his  master  into  the  very  midst 
of  the  enemies,  and  fell  dead  with  him  to  the  ground. 
Whilst  his  friends  crowded  about  him  to  extricate 
mm  from  the  danger  he  was  in,  the  Spartans  advan¬ 


ced  in  great  numbers,  and  with  their  arrows  repul 
sed  the  Macedonians  beyond  their  trench. 

Pyrrhus  then  caused  a  general  retreat  to  be  sound 
ed,  in  expectation  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had 
lost  a  great  number  of  men,  and  were  most  of  them 
wounded,  would  be  inclined  to  surrender  the  city, 
which  was  then  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and 
seemed  incapable  of  sustaining  a  new  attack.  But 
at  the  very  instant  when  every  thing  seemed  despe¬ 
rate,  one  of  the  generals  of  Antigonus  arrived  from 
Corinth,  with  a  very  considerable  body  of  foreign 
troops;  which  had  scarce  entered  the  city  before  king 
Areus  appeared  with  2000  foot,  which  he  had  brought 
from  Crete. 

These  two  reinforcements,  which  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  received  the  same  day,  did  but  animate  Pyrrhus 
the  more,  and  add  new  ardour  to  his  ambition.  He 
was  sensible  that  it  would  be  more  glorious  for  him 
to  take  the  city  in  spite  of  its  new  defenders,  and  iu 
the  very  sight  of  its  king;  but,  after  he  had  made 
some  attempts,  and  was  convinced  that  he  should 
gain  nothing  but  wounds  he  desisted  from  his  enter¬ 
prise,  and  began  to  ravage  the  country,  wi.th  an  in¬ 
tention  to  pass  the  winter  there ;  but  he  was  diverted 
from  his  design  by  a  new  ray  of  hope,  which  soon 
drew  him  oft’  to  another  quarter. 

Aristeas  and  Aristippus,!  two  of 
the  principal  citizens  of  Argos,  had  A.  M.  3733. 
excited  a  great  sedition  in  that  city.  Ant.  J.  C.  271. 
The  latter  of  these  was  desirous  of 
supporting  himself  by  the  favour  and  protection  of 
Antigonus;  and  Aristeas,  in  order  to  frustrate  his 
design,  immediately  invited  Pyrrhus  to  espouse  his 
party.  The  king  of  Epirus,  always  fond  of  new  pur¬ 
suits,  considered  his  victories  as  so  many  steps  to 
reater  advantages ;  and  thought  his  defeats  furnished 
im  with  indispensable  reasons  for  entering  upon  a 
new  war,  to  repair  his  losses.  Neither  good  nor  ill 
success,  therefore,  could  inspire  him  with  a  disposi¬ 
tion  for  tranquillity;  for  which  reason  he  had  no 
sooner  given  audience  to  the  courier  of  Aristeas, 
than  he  began  his  march  to  Argos.  King  Areus 
formed  several  ambuscades  to  destroy  him  by  the 
way,  and  having  possessed  himself  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  passes,  cut  to  pieces  the  Gauls  and  Molossians 
who  formed  his  rear-guard.  Ptolemy,  who  bad  been 
detached  by  Pyrrhus,  his  father,  to  succour  that  guard, 
was  killed  in  the  engagement,  upon  which  his  troops 
disbanded  and  fled.  The  Lacedaemonian  cavalry, 
commanded  by  Evalcus,  an  officer  of  great  reputa¬ 
tion,  pursued  them  with  so  much  ardour,  that  he  in¬ 
sensibly  advanced  to  a  great  distance  from  his  infan¬ 
try,  who  were  incapable  of  keeping  up  with  him. 

Pyrrhus  being  informed  of  his  son’s  death,  which 
affected  him  with  the  kneenest  sorrow,  immediately 
led  up  the  Molossian  cavalry  against  the  pursuers; 
and  throwing  himself  among  their  thickest  troops, 
made  such  a  slaughter  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  in 
a  moment  covered  him  with  blood.  He  was  always 
intrepid  and  terrible  in  battles;  but  on  this  occasion, 
when  grief  and  revenge  gave  a  new  edge  to  his  cou¬ 
rage,  he  even  surpassed  himself,  and  effaced  the  lus¬ 
tre  of  his  conduct  in  all  former  battles,  by  the  supe¬ 
rior  valour  and  intrepidity  which  he  now  displayed. 
He  continually  sought  Evalcus  in  the  throng,  and 
having  at  last  singled  him  out,  he  spurred  his  horse 
against  him,  and  struck  him  through  with  his  javelin, 
after  having  been  in  great  danger  himself.  He  then 
sprung  from  his  horse,  and  made  a  terrible  slaughter 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  whom  he  overthrew  in  neaps 
upon  the  dead  body  of  Evalcus.  This  loss  of  the 
bravest  officers  and  troops  of  Sparta,  proceeded  alto¬ 
gether  from  the  temerity  of  those  who,  after  they  had 
gained  a  complete  victory,  suffered  it  to  be  wrested 
out  of  their  hands,  by  pursuing  those  that  fled  with 
a  blind  and  imprudent  eagerness. 

Pyrrhus  having  thus  celebrated  as  it  were  the  fune¬ 
ral  solemnities  of  Ptolemy  by  this  great  battle,  and 
mitigated  his  affliction  in  some  measure  by  satiating 
his  rage  and  vengeance  in  the  blood  of  those  who 
had  slain  his  son,  continued  his  march  to  Argos;  and 
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upon  bis  arrival  there,  was  informed  that  Antigonus 
possessed  the  heights  upon  the  borders  of  the  plain. 
He  formed  his  camp  near  the  city  of  Nanplia,  and 
sent  a  herald  the  next  morning  to  Antigonus,  with  an 
offer  to  decide  their  quarrel  by  a  single  combat;  but 
Antigonus  contented  himself  with  replying,  “  That 
if  Pyrrhus  was  grown  weary  of  life,  there  were  abun¬ 
dance  of  methods  for  putting  an  end  to  it.” 

The  inhabitants  of  Argos  despatched  ambassadors 
at  the  same  time  to  both  these  princes,  to  entreat  them 
to  withdraw  their  troops,  ana  not  reduce  their  city 
into  subjection  to  either  of  them,  but  allow  it  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  a  state  of  friendship  with  both.  Antigonus 
readily  consented  to  this  proposal,  and  sent  his  son 
as  a  hostage  to  the  Argives.  Pyrrhus  also  promised 
to  retire;  but  as  he  offered  no  security  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  word,  they  began  to  suspect  his  sin¬ 
cerity,  and  indeed  with  sufficient  reason. 

As  soon  as  night  appeared  he  advanced  to  the  walls, 
and  having  found  a  gate  left  open  by  Aristeas,  he 
had  time  to  pour  his  Gauls  into  the  city,  and  to  seize 
it  without  being  perceived.  But  when  he  would 
have  introduced  nis  elephants,  he  found  the  gate  too 
low;  which  obliged  him  to  cause  the  towers  to  be 
taken  down  from  their  backs,  and  to  be  replaced, 
when  those  animals  had  entered  the  city.  All  this 
could  not  be  effected,  amidst  the  darkness,  without 
much  trouble,  noise,  and  confusion,  and  without  a 
considerable  loss  of  time,  which  caused  them  to  be 
discovered.  The  Argives,  when  they  beheld  the 
enemy  in  the  city,  fled  to  the  citadel,  and  to  those 
places  that  were  best  calculated  for  their  defence, 
and  sent  a  deputation  to  Antigonus  to  urge  him  to 
advance  with  speed  to  their  assistance.  He  accor¬ 
dingly  marched  that  moment,  and  caused  his  son, 
with  the  other  officers,  to  enter  the  city  at  the  head 
of  his  best  troops. 

In  this  very  juncture  of  time,  king  Areus  also  ar¬ 
rived  at  Argos,  with  1000  Cretans,  and  as  many  Spar¬ 
tans  as  had  made  most  haste.  These  troops,  when 
they  had  all  joined  each  other,  charged  the  Gauls 
with  the  utmost  fury,  and  put  them  into  disorder. 
Pyrrhus  hastened  to  sustain  them,  but  in  the  tumult 
and  confusion  which  were  occasioned  by  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  night,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  make 
himself  either  heard  or  obeyed.  When  day  appeared 
he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  the  citadel  filled 
with  enemies;  and  as  he  then  imagined  all  was  lost, 
he  thought  of  nothing  but  a  timely  retreat.  But  as 
he  had  some  apprehension  with  respect  to  the  city 
gates,  which  were  much  too  narrow,  he  sent  orders 
to  his  son  Helenus,  whom  he  had  left  without,  with 
the  greatest  part  of  the  army,  to  demolish  part  of 
the  wall,  that  his  troops  might  have  a  free  passage 
out  of  the  city.  The  person  to  whom  Pyrrhus  gave 
this  order  in  great  haste,  having  misunderstood  his 
meaning,  delivered  a  quite  contrary  message,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  Helenus  immediately  drew  out 
his  best  infantry,  with  all  the  elephants  he  had  left, 
and  then  advanced  into  the  city  to  assist  his  father, 
who  was  preparing  to  retire  the  moment  the  other 
entered  the  place. 

Pyrrhus,  as  long  as  the  place  afforded  him  a  suffi¬ 
cient  extent  of  ground,  appeared  with  a  resolute 
mien,  and  frequently  faced  about  and  repulsed  those 
who  pursued  him;  but  when  he  found  himself  enga¬ 
ged  in  the  narrow  street  which  led  to  the  gate,  the 
confusion,  which  already  was  very  great,  became 
infinitely  increased  by  the  arrival  of  the  troops  whom 
his  son  brought  to  his  assistance.  He  frequently 
called  aloud  to  them  to  withdraw,  in  order  to  clear 
the  street,  but  in  vain,  for  as  it  was  impossible  for 
his  voice  to  be  heard,  they  still  continued  to  ad¬ 
vance.  And  to  complete  the  calamity  in  which  they 
were  involved,  one  of  the  largest  elephants  sunk 
down  across  the  middle  of  the  gate,  and  filled  up  the 
whole  extent  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  could 
neither  advance  nor  retire.  The  confusion  occa¬ 
sioned  by  this  accident  became  then  inexpressible. 

Pyrrhus  observing  the  disorder  of  his  men,  who 
broke  forward,  and  were  driven  back  like  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  took  off  the  glittering  crest  which  distin¬ 
guished  his  helmet,  and  caused  him  to  be  known, 
and  then,  confiding  in  the  goodness  of  his  horse,  he 
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sprung  into  the  throng  of  the  enemies  who  jursuea 
him;  and  while  he  was  fighting  with  an  air  of  despe¬ 
ration,  one  of  the  adverse  party  advanced  up  to  him, 
and  pierced  his  cuirass  with  a  javelin.  The  wound 
however  was  neither  great  nor  dangerous,  and  Pyr¬ 
rhus  immediately  turned  upon  the  man  from  whom 
he  received  it,  and  who  happened  to  be  only  a  pri¬ 
vate  soldier,  the  son  of  a  poor  woman  of  Argos.  The 
mother  beheld  the  combat  from  the  top  of  a  house, 
as  did  also  the  rest  of  the  women. 

The  moment  she  saw  her  son  engaged  with  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  she  almost  lost  her  senses,  and  was  chilled  with 
horror  at  the  danger  to  which  she  beheld  him  ex¬ 
posed.  Amidst  the  impressions  of  her  agony,  she 
caught  up  with  both  hands  a  large  tile,  and  threw  it 
down  upon  Pyrrhus.  The  mass  fell  directly  upon 
his  head,  and  his  helmet  being  too  weak  to  ward  off 
the  blow,  his  eyes  were  immediately  covered  with 
darkness,  his  hands  dropped  the  reins,  and  he  sunk 
down  from  his  horse  without  being  then  observed. 
But  he  was  soon  discovered  by  a  soldier,  who  put 
an  end  to  his  life  by  cutting  off  his  head. 

The  noise  of  this  accident  was  immediately  spread 
in  all  parts.  Alcyoneus,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  took 
the  head  from  the  soldier,  and  rode  away  with  it  full 
speed  to  his  father,  at  whose  feet  he  threw  it;  but 
met  with  a  very  ill  reception  for  having  acted  in  a 
manner  so  unbecoming  his  rank.  Antigonus,  recol¬ 
lecting  the  fate  of  his  grandfather  Antigonus,  and 
that  of  Demetrius  his  father,  could  not  refrain  from 
tears  at  so  mournful  a  spectacle,  and  caused  magni 
ficent  honours  to  be  rendered  to  the  remains  of  Pyr¬ 
rhus.  After  having  made  himself  master  of  his  camp 
and  army,  he  treated  his  son  Helenus,  and  the  rest 
of  his  friends,  with  great  generosity,  and  sent  them 
back  to  Epirus. 

One  cannot  refuse  the  title  of  a  great  captain  to 
Pyrrhus,  as  he  was  so  particularly  esteemed  by  the 
Roman  ambassadors;  and  especially  if  we  consider 
the  glorious  testimony  given  in  his  favour  by  a  per¬ 
son  the  most  worthy  of  belief,  with  regard  to  the 
merit  of  a  warrior,  and  the  best  qualified  to  form  a 
competent  judgment  on  that  head.  Livy  reports,1 
from  an  historian  whom  he  cites,  without,  however, 
pretending  to  vouch  for  its  authenticity,  that  Hanni¬ 
bal,  when  he  was  asked  by  Scipio,  whom  he  thought 
to  be  the  most  able  and  consummate  general,  placed 
Alexander  in  the  first  rank,  Pyrrhus  in  the  second, 
and  himself  only  in  the  third. 

The  same  general  also  characterized  Pyrrhus,  by 
adding,  “  That  he  was  the  first  who  taught  the  art 
of  encamping;  that  no  one  was  more  skilful  in  choos¬ 
ing  his  posts,  and  drawing  up  his  troops;  that  he  had 
a  peculiar  art  of  conciliating  affection,  and  attaching 
people  to  his  interest;  and  this  to  such  a  degree,  that 
the  people  of  Italy  were  more  desirous  of  having  him 
for  their  master,  though  a  stranger,  than  to  be  go¬ 
verned  by  the  Romans  themselves,  who  for  so  many 
years  had  held  the  first  rank  in  that  country.” 

Pyrrhus  might  possibly  be  masterof  all  these  great 
qualities;  but  I  cannot  comprehend  why  Hannibal 
should  represent  him  as  the  first  who  taught  the  art 
of  encamping.  Were  not  several  Grecian  kings  and 
generals  masters  of  this  art  before  him1  The  Ro¬ 
mans,  indeed,  learned  it  from  him,  and  Hannibal’s 
evidence  must  extend  no  farther.  However,  these 
extraordinary  qualities  alone  are  not  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  great  commander;  he  even  did  not  dis¬ 
play  them  on  several  occasions.  He  was  defeated 
by  the  Romans  near  Asculum,  merely  from  having 
chosen  his  ground  ill.  He  failed  in  his  attempt  on 
Sparta,  by  deferring  the  attack  for  a  few  hours. 
He  lost  Sicily,  by  not  conciliating  the  people;  and 
was  himself  killed  at  Argos,  for  venturing  too  rasn.y 
into  an  enemy’s  city,  We  might  also  enumerate  a 
variety  of  other  errors  committed  by  him,  with  re 
ference  even  to  military  affairs. 

Is  it  not  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  rank  and 
duty  of  a  great  general,  and  especially  of  a  king,  to 
be  always  exposing  his  person,  without  the  least  pre¬ 
caution,  like  a  private  soldier;  to  charge  in  the  fore¬ 
most  ranks  like  a  common  adventurer;  to  be  more  vain 
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of  a  personal  action,  which  only  shows  strength  and 
intrepidity,  than  of  that  wise  and  attentive  conduct, 
so  essential  to  a  general  vigilant  for  the  safety  of  all, 
and  who  never  confounds  his  own  merit  and  func¬ 
tions  with  those  of  a  private  soldier?  We  may  even 
observe  the  same  defects  to  have  been  very  apparent 
in.  the  kings  and  generals  of  this  age,  who  undoubted¬ 
ly  were  led  into  it  by  the  false  lustre  of  Alexander’s 
successful  temerity. 

May  it  not  also  be  said,  that  Pyrrhus  was  deficient 
in  not  observing  any  rule  in  his  military  enterprises, 
and  in  plunging  blindly  into  wars,  without  reflection, 
without  cause,  through  natural  constitution,  passion, 
habit,  and  mere  incapacity  to  continue  in  a  state  of 
tranquillity,  or  pass  any  part  of  his  time  to  his  satis¬ 
faction,  unless  he  was  tilting  with  all  the  world? 
The  reader  will,  I  hope,  forgive  my  making  use  of 
that  expression,  since  a  character  of  this  nature  seems, 
in  my  opinion,  very  much  to  resemble  that  of  the 
heroes  and  knights  errant  of  romances. 

But  no  fault  is  more  obvious  in  Pyrrhus’s  cha¬ 
racter,  nor  must  have  shocked  my  readers  more,  than 
bis  forming  his  enterprises  without  the  least  thought, 
and  abandoning  himself,  without  examination,  to  the 
least  appearances  of  success;  frequently  changing  his 
views,  on  such  slight  grounds,  as  discover  no  con¬ 
sistency  of  design,  and  even  little  judgment;  in  a 
word,  beginning  every  thing,  and  ending  nothing. 
His  whole  life  was  a  continued  series  of  uncertainty 
and  variation;  and  while  he  suffered  his  restless  and 
impetuous  ambition  to  hurry  him,  at  different  times, 
into  Sicily,  Italy,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  he  was  no 
where  so  little  as  in  Epirus,  the  land  of  his  nativity 
and  his  hereditary  dominions.  Let  us  then  allow  him 
the  title  of  a  great  captain,  if  valour  and  intrepidity 
alone  are  sufficient  to  deserve  it;  for  in  these  quali¬ 
ties  no  man  was  ever  his  superior.  When  we  be¬ 
hold  him  in  his  battles,  we  think  ourselves  spectators 
of  the  vivacity,  intrepidity,  and  martial  ardour,  of 
Alexander;  but  he  certainly  had  not  the  qualities  of 
a  good  king,  who,  when  he  really  loves  his  people, 
makes  his  valour  consist  in  defending  them,  his  hap¬ 
piness  in  making  them  happy,  and  his  glory  in  pro¬ 
curing  them  peace  and  security. 

The  reputation  of  the  Romans 
A.  M,  3730.  beginning  now  to  spread  through 
Ant.  J.  C.  274.  foreign  nations,  by  the  war  they 
had  maintained  for  six  years  against 
Pyrrhus,  whom  at  length  they  compelled  to  retire 
from  Italy,  and  return  ignominiously  to  Epirus:  Pto¬ 
lemy  Philalephus  sent  ambassadors  to  desire  their 
friendship ;  l  and  the  Romans  were  charmed  to  find 
it  solicited  by  so  great  a  king. 

An  embassy  was  also  sent  from 
A.  M.  3731.  Rome  to  Egypt  the  following  year ,2 
Ant.  J.  C.  273.  in  return  to  the  civilities  of  Pto¬ 
lemy.  The  ambassadors  were  Q. 
Fabius  Gurges,  Cn.  Fabius  Pictor,  with  Numerius, 
his  brother,  and  Q.  Ogulnius.  The  disinterestedness 
which  they  displayed,  sufficiently  indicated  the  great¬ 
ness  of  their  souls.  Ptolemy  gave  them  a  splendid 
entertainment,  and  took  that  opportunity  to  present 
each  of  them  with  a  crown  of  gold;  which  they  re¬ 
ceived,  because  they  were  unwilling  to  disoblige 
him  by  declining  the  honour  he  intended  them;  but 
they  went  the  next  morning  and  placed  them  on  the 
head  of  the  king’s  statues  erected  in  the  public  squares 
of  the  city.  The  king  having  likewise  tendered  them 
very  considerable  presents,  at  their  audience  of  leave, 
they  received  them  as  they  before  accepted  of  the 
crowns; 'but  before  they  went  to  the  senate,  to  give 
an  account  of  their  embassy,  after  their  arrival  at 
Rome,  they  deposited  all  these  presents  in  the  public 
treasury,  and  made  it  evident,  by  so  noble  a  conduct, 
that  persons  of  honour  ought,  when  they  serve  the 
public, 3  to  propose  no  other  advantage  to  themselves, 
than  the  credit  of  acquitting  themselves  well  of  their 
duty.  The  republic,  however,  would  not  suffer  itself 
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to  be  exceeded  in  generosity  of  sentiments.  The 
senate  and  people  came  to  a  resolution  that  the  am¬ 
bassadors,  in  consideration  of  the  services  they  had 
rendered  the  state,  should  receive  a  sum  of  money 
equivalent  to  that  they  had  deposited  in  the  publio 
treasury.  This,  indeed,  was  an  amiable  contest  be 
tween  generosity  and  glory;  and  one  is  at  a  loss  to 
know,  to  which  of  the  antagonists  to  ascribe  the  vic¬ 
tory.  Where  shall  we  now  find  men  who  devote 
themselves  in  such  a  manner  to  the  public  good, 
without  any  interested  expectations  of  a  return;  and 
who  enter  upon  employments  in  the  state,  without 
the  least  view  of  enriching  themselves?  But  let  m« 
add  too,  where  shall  we  find  states  and  princes,  who 
know  how  to  esteem  and  recompense  merit  in  this 
manner?  We  may  observe  here,  says  an  historian, t 
three  fine  models  set  before  us,  in  the  noble  liberal¬ 
ity  of  Ptolemy,  the  disinterested  spirit  of  the  am¬ 
bassadors,  ana  the  grateful  equity  of  the  Romans. 

SECTION  VIII. — ATHENS  BESIEGED  AND  TAKEN 
BY  ANTIGONUS.  THE  JUST  PUNISHMENT  INFLIC¬ 
TED  ON  SOTADES,  A  SATIRIC  POET.  THE  REVOLT 
OF  MAGAS  FROM  PHILADELPHUS.  THE  DEATH  OF 
PHILETJERUS,  FOUNDER  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  PER- 
GAMUS.  THE  DEATH  OF  ANTIOCHUS  SOTER.  HE 
IS  SUCCEEDED  BY  HIS  SON  ANTIOCHUS,  SURNAMED 
THEOS.  THE  WISE  MEASURES  TAKEN  BY  PTO¬ 
LEMY  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  COMMERCE.  AN 
ACCOMMODATION  EFFECTED  BETWEEN  MAGAS  AND 
PHILADELPHUS.  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  FORMER. 
THE  WAR  BETWEEN  ANTIOCHUS  AND  PTOLEMY. 
THE  REVOLT  OF  THE  EAST  AGAINST  ANTIOCHUS. 
PEACE  RESTORED  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  KINGS.  THE 
DEATH  OF  PTOLEMY  PHILADELPHUS. 

The  Greeks,  after  they  had  been  subjected  by  the 
Macedonians,  and  rendered  dependent  on  their  au¬ 
thority,  seem,  by  losing  their  liberty,  to  have  also 
lost  that  courage  and  greatness  of  soul,  by  which 
they  had  been  till  then  so  eminently  distinguished 
from  other  people.  They  appear  entirely  changed, 
and  to  have  lost  all  similitude  to  their  ancient  cha¬ 
racter.  Sparta,  that  was  once  so  bold  and  imperious, 
and  in  a  manner  possessed  of  the  sovereignty  of  all 
Greece,  patiently  bowed  down  her  neck,  at  last,  be¬ 
neath  a  foreign  yoke;  and  we  shall  soon  behold  her 
subjected  to  domestic  tyrants,  who  will  treat  her  with 
the  utmost  cruelty.  We  shall  see  Athens,  once  so 
jealous  of  her  liberty,  and  so  formidable  to  the  most 
powerful  kings,  running  headlong  into  slavery,  and, 
as  she  changes  her  masters,  successively  paying  them 
the  homage  of  the  basest  and  most  abject  adulation. 
Each  of  these  cities  will,  from  time  to  time,  make 
some  efforts  to  reinstate  themselves  in  their  ancient 
liberties,  but  all  feeble,  and  without  success. 

Antigonus  Gonatas,5  king  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  became  very  powerful,  A.  M.  3736. 
some  years  after  the  death  of  Pyr-  Ant.  J.  C.  268. 
rhus,  and  thereby  formidable  to 
the  states  ot  Greece:  the  Lacedaemonians,  therefore 
entered  into  a  league  with  the  Athenians  against  him. 
and  engaged  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to  accede  to  it 
Antigonus,  in  order  to  frustrate  the  confederacy 
which  these  two  states  had  formed  against  him,  and 
to  prevent  the  consequences  that  might  result  from 
it,  immediately  began  hostilities  with  the  siege  of 
Athens;  but  Ptolemy  soon  sent  a  fleet  thither,  under 
the  command  of  Patroclus,  one  of  his  generals;  while 
Areus,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  to  succour  that  city  by  land.  Patroclus, 
as  soon  as  he  arrived  before  the  place,  advised  Areus 
to  attack  the  enemy,  and  promised  to  make  a  descent, 
at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  assault  them  in  the  rear. 
This  counsel  was  very  judicious,  and  could  not  have 
failed  of  success  had  it  been  carried  into  execution 
but  Areus,  who  wanted  provisions  for  his  troops 
thought  it  more  advisable  to  return  to  Sparta.  The 
fleet,  therefore,  being  incapable  of  acting  alone,  sail¬ 
ed  back  to  Egypt,  without  doing  any  thing.  This  is 
the  usual  inconvenience  to  which  troops  of  different 
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nations  are  exposed,  when  they  are  commanded  by 
chiefs  who  have  neither  any  subordination  nor  good 
intelligence  between  them.  Athens,  thus  abandoned 
by  her  allies,  became  a  prey  to  Antigonus,  who  put 
a  garrison  in  it. 

Patroclus  happened, 1  in  his  re- 
A.  M.  3737.  turn,  to  stop  at  Caunus,  a  maritime 
Ant.  J.  C.  267.  city  of  Caria,  where  he  met  with 
Sotades,  a  poet  universally  decried 
for  the  unbounded  licentiousness  both  of  his  verses 
and  his  manners.  His  satiric  poetry  never  spared 
either  his  best  friends,  or  the  most  worthy  persons; 
and  even  the  sacred  characters  of  kings  were  not 
exempted  from  his  malignity.  When  he  was  at  the 
court  of  Lysimachus,  he  affected  to  blacken  the  re¬ 
putation  of  Ptolemy  by  atrocious  calumnies;  and 
when  he  was  entertained  by  the  latter,  he  traduced 
Lysimachus  in  the  same  manner.  He  had  composed 
a  virulent  satire  against  Ptolemy,  wherein  he  inserted 
many  cutting  reflections  on  his  marriage  with  Arsi- 
noe,  his  own  sister;  and  he  had  fled  from  Alexandria 
to  save  himself  from  the  resentment  of  that  prince. 
Patroclus  thought  it  his  duty  to  make  an  example  of 
a  wretch  who  had  affronted  his  master  in  such  an 
insolent  manner.  He  accordingly  caused  a  weight 
.  of  lead  to  be  fastened  to  his  body,  and  then  ordered 
him  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  generality  of 
poets  who  profess  satire,  are  a  dangerous  and  detes¬ 
table  race  of  men,  who  have  renounced  all  probity 
and  sense  of  shame,  and  whose  quill,  dipped  in  the 
bitterest  gall,  respects  neither  rank  nor  virtue. 

The  affairs  of  Ptolemy  were 
A.  M.  3739.  greatly  perplexed  by  a  revolt  ex- 
Ant.  J.  C.  265.  cited  in  Egypt, 2  by  a  prince  from 
whom  he  never  suspected  having 
any  thing  of  that  nature  to  fear.  Magas,  governor 
of  Cyrenaica,  and  Libya,  having  set  up  the  standard 
of  rebellion  against  Ptolemy  his  master  and  benefac¬ 
tor,  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  those 
provinces.  Ptolemy  and  he  were  brothers  by  the 
same  mother ;  for  the  latter  was  the  son  of  Berenice 
and  Philip,  a  Macedonian  officer,  who  was  her  hus¬ 
band  before  she  was  espoused  by  Ptolemy  Soter. 
Her  solicitations,  therefore,  obtained  for  him  this 
government  when  she  was  advanced  to  the  honours 
of  a  crown,  upon  the  death  of  Ophelias,  as  I  have 
formerly  observed.  Magas  had  so  well  established 
himself  in  his  government  by  long  possession,  and 
by  his  marriage  with  Apame,  the  daughter  of  Anti- 
ochus  Soter,  king  of  Syria,  that  he  endeavoured  to 
render  himself  independent;  and  as  ambition  knows 
no  bounds,  his  pretensions  rose  still  higher.  He  was 
not  contented  with  wresting  from  his  brother  the  two 
rovinces  he  governed,  but  formed  a  resolution  to 
ethrone  him.  With  this  view  he  advanced  into 
Egypt,  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  and,  in  his  march 
towards  Alexandria,  made  himself  master  of  Parae- 
tonium,  a  city  of  Marmarica. 

The  intelligence  he  received  of  the  revolt  of  the 
Marmaridas  in  Libya,  prevented  him  from  proceed¬ 
ing  any  farther  in  this  expedition ;  and  he  immedi¬ 
ately  returned  to  regulate  the  disorders  in  his  pro¬ 
vinces.  Ptolemy,  who  had  marched  an  army  to  the 
frontiers,  had  now  a  favourable  opportunity  of  attack¬ 
ing  him  in  his  retreat,  and  entirely  defeating  his 
troops;  but  a  new  danger  called  him  likewise  to 
another  quarter.  He  detected  a  conspiracy  which 
had  been  formed  against  him,  by  4000  Gauls,  whom 
he  had  taken  into  his  pay,  and  who  intended  no  less 
than  to  drive  him  out  of  Egypt,  and  seize  it  for  them¬ 
selves.  In  order,  therefox'e,  to  frustrate  their  design, 
he  found  himself  obliged  to  return  to  Egypt,  where 
he  drew  the  conspirators  into  an  island  in  the  Nile, 
and  shut  them  up  so  effectually  there,  that  they  all 
perished  by  famine,  except  those  who  chose  rather 
to  destroy  one  another,  than  languish  out  their  lives 
in  that  miserable  manner. 

Magas,  as  soon  as  he  had  calmed 
A.  M.  3740.  the  troubles  which  occasioned  his 
Ant.  J.  C.  264.  return,  renewed  his  designs  on 
Egypt,  and,  in  order  to  succeed 
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more  effectually,  engaged  his  father-in-law,  Anli- 
ochus  Soter,  to  enter  into  his  plan.  It  was  then  re¬ 
solved,  that  Antiochus  should  attack  Ptolemy  on  one 
side,  while  Magas  invaded  him  on  the  other;  but  Pto¬ 
lemy,  who  had  secret  intelligence  of  this  treaty,  an¬ 
ticipated  Antiochus  in  his  design,  and  gave  him  so 
much  employment  in  all  his  maritime  provinces,  by 
repeated  descents,  and  the  devastations  made  by  the 
troops  he  sent  into  those  parts,  that  this  prince  was 
obliged  to  continue  in  his  own  dominions,  to  concert 
measures  for  their  defence ;  and  Magas,  who  had  re¬ 
lied  upon  a  diversion  to  be  made  in  his  favour  by 
Antiochus,  thought  it  not  advisable  to  enter  upon  any 
action,  when  he  perceived  his  ally  had  not  made  the 
effort  on  which  he  depended. 

Philet£erus,3  who  founded  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamus,  died  the  A.  M.  3741. 
following  ydar,  at  the  age  of  four-  Ant.  J.  C.  263. 
score.  He  was  a  eunuch,  and  had 
been  originally  a  servant  of  Docimus,  an  officer  in 
the  army  of  Antigonus;  who  having  quitted  that 
prince  to  enter  into  the  service  of  Lysimachus,  was 
followed  by  Philetmrus.  Lysimachus,  finding  him  a 
person  of  great  capacity,  made  him  his  treasurer, 
and  intrusted  him  with  the  government  of  the  city 
of  Pergamus,  in  which  his  treasures  were  deposited. 
He  served  Lysimachus  very  faithfully  in  this  post  for 
several  years ;  but  his  attachment  to  the  interests  of 
Agathocles,  the  eldest  son  of  Lysimachus,  who  was 
destroyed  by  the  intrigues  of  Arsinoe  the  younger, 
daughter  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  as  I  have  formerly  rela¬ 
ted;  and  the  affliction  he  testified  at  the  tragical 
death  of  that  prince,  caused  him  to  be  suspected  by 
the  young  queen;  and  she  accordingly  took. measures 
to  destroy  him.  Philetaerus,  who  was  sensible  of  her 
intentions,  resolved  upon  a  revolt,  and  succeeded  in 
his  design,  by  the  protection  of  Seleucus;  after  which 
he  supported  himself  in  the  possession  of  the  city 
and  treasures  of  Lysimachus;  being  favoured  in  his 
views  by  the  troubles  which  arose  upon  the  death  of 
that  prince,  and  that  of  Seleucus,  which  happened 
seven  months  after.  He  conducted  her  affairs  with 
so  much  art  and  capacity,  amidst  all  the  divisions  of 
the  successors  of  those  two  princes,  that  he  preserved 
the  city,  with  all  the  country  around  it,  for  the  space 
of  twenty  years,  and  formed  it  into  a  state,  which 
subsisted  for  several  generations  in  his  family,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  potent  states  of  Asia.  He 
had  two  brothers,  Eumenes  and  Attalus,  the  former 
of  whom,  who  was  the  eldest,  had  a  son  named  also 
Eumenes,  who  succeeded  his  uncle,  and  reigned 
twenty-two  years. 

In  this  3'ear  began  the  first  Punic  war,  which  con¬ 
tinued  for  the  space  of  twenty-four  years,  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Carthaginians. 

Nicomedes,4  king  of  Bithynia, 5 
having  built  a  city  near  the  place  A.  M.  3742. 
where  Astacus,  which  Lysimachus  Ant.  J.  C.  262. 
had  destroyed,  formerly  stood,  cal- 


*  Strabo.  1.  xiii.  p.  623,  624.  Pausan.  in  Att.  p.  13  &  18. 

*  Pausan.  Eliac.  1.  i.  p.  310.  Euseb.  in  Chron.  Trebell. 
Pollio  in  Gailien.  Ammian.  Marcell.  1.  xii.  c  9.  Memn.  c. 
xxi.  Strab.  1.  xii.  p.  624. 

*  Bithynia  was  anciently  denominated  Mysia,  Mygdonia, 
and  Bebrycia,  as  well  as  Bithynia.  It  enjoyed  its  own  kings 
for  more  than  200  years,  when  the  last  of  them  left  it  as  a 
legacy  to  the  Romans.  It  was  then  re-conquered  hy  Mith- 
relates,  king  of  Pontus  ;  reduced  to  its  former  subjection  hy 
Lucullus  and  Cotta;  and,  after  the  defeat  of  Domitius  Cal- 
vinus,  again  conquered  by  Pharnaces,  son  of  Mithridates, 
who  kept  it  till  his  overthrow  at  Zela  by  Caesar ;  and  from 
that  time  it  remained  a  Roman  province,  and  was  included 
by  Constantine  in  the  diocese  of  Pontus,  when  he  made  a 
new  division  of  the  empire.  Under  Valentinian,  Bithynia 
was  divided  into  two  provinces,  of  which  Nice  and  Nioome- 
dia  were  the  respective  capitals,  and  so  continued  till  it  be¬ 
came  subject  to  the  Turkish  princes  of  the  house  of  Seljook, 
from  whom  it  was  recovered  in  the  12th  century,  but  finally 
lost  to  the  Greek  empire  in  the  reign  of  the  younger  Andro- 
nicus.  It  is  now  included  in  the  great  province  of  Anatolia, 
or  Anadoiia,  and  governed  by  a  Pasha  of  three  tails,  who 
resides  at  Nicomedia. 

Bithynia  is  a  romantic  and  beautiful  country,  intersected 
with  lofty  mountains  and  fertile  valleys,  abounding  in  fine 
forests,  and  well  watered  by  the  two  large  streams  of  the 
Sangarius  and  Parthenius,  with  their  numberless  tributary 
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ied  it  Nicomedia,  from  his  own  name.  Great  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  it  in  the  history  of  the  Lower  Em¬ 
pire,  because  several  of  the  Roman  emperors  resi¬ 
ded  there. 

Antiochus  Soter  was  desirous  to  improve  the  death 
of  Philetairus  to  his  own  advantage,  and  take  that 
opportunity  to  seize  his  dominions;  but  Eumenes,  his 
nephew  and  successor,  raised  a  line  army  for  his  de¬ 
fence,  and  obtained  such  a  complete  victory  over  him 
near  Sardis,  as  not  only  secured  him  the  possession 
of  what  he  already  enjoyed,  but  enabled  him  to  en¬ 
large  his  dominions  considerably. 

Antiochus  i  returned  to  Antioch 
A.  M.  3743.  after  this  defeat,  where  he  ordered  2 
Ant.  J.  C.  261.  one  of  his  sons  to  be  put  to  death 
for  raising  a  commotion  in  his  ab¬ 
sence,  and  caused  the  other,  whose  name  was  the 
same  as  his  own,  to  be  proclaimed  king;  shortly  af¬ 
ter  which  he  died,  and  left  him  all  his  dominions. 
This  young  prince  was  his  son  by  Stratonice,  the 
daughter  of  Demetrius,  who,  from  his  mother-in-law, 
became  his  consort,  in  the  manner  I  have  before 
mentioned. 

Antiochus  the  son, 3  when  he 
A.  M.  3744.  came  to  the  crown,  was  espoused 
Ant.  J.  C.  260.  to  Laodice,  his  sister,  by  the  fa¬ 
ther’s  side.  He  afterwards  assumed 
the  surname  of  Theos,  which  signifies  God,  and  dis¬ 
tinguishes  him,  at  this  day,  from  the  other  kings  of 
Syria  who  were  called  by  the  name  of  Antiochus. 
The  Milesians  were  the  first  who  conferred  it  upon 
him  to  testify  their  gratitude  for  delivering  them 
from  the  tyranny  of  Timarchus,  governor  of  Caria 
under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  was  not  only  mas¬ 
ter  of  Egypt,  but  of  Coele-syria,  and  Palestine,  with 
the  provinces  of  Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  and  Ca¬ 
ria  in  Asia  Minor.  Timarchus  revolted  from  his 
sovereign,  and  chose  Miletus  for  the  seat  of  his  resi¬ 
dence.  The  .  Milesians,  in  order  to  free  themselves 
from  this  tyrant,  had  recourse  to  Antiochus,  who 
defeated  and  killed  him.  In  acknowledgment  for 
which  they  rendered  him  divine  honours,  and  even 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  God.  With  such 
impious  flattery  was  it  usual  to  treat  the  reigning 
rinces  of  those  ages!-* *  The  Lemnians  had  likewise 
estowed  the  same  title  on  his  father  and  grandfather, 
and  did  not  scruple  to  erect  temples  to  their  honour; 
and  the  people  of  Smyrna  were  altogether  as  obse¬ 
quious  to'his  mother  Stratonice. 

Berosus.s  the  famous  historian  of  Babylon,  flou¬ 
rished  in  the  beginning  of  this  prince’s  reign,  and 
dedicated  his  history  to  him.  Pliny  informs  us,  that 
it  contained  the  astronomical  observations  of  480 
ears.  When  the  Macedonians  were  masters  of  Ba- 
ylon,  Berosus  made  himself  acquainted  with  their 
language,  and  went  first  to  Cos,  which  had  been  ren¬ 
dered  famous  as  the  birth-place  of  Hippocrates,  and 
there  established  a  school,  in  which  he  taught  astro¬ 
nomy  and  astrology.  From  Cos  he  proceeded  to 
Athens,  where,  notwithstanding  the  futility  of  his 
art,  he  apquired  so  much  reputation  by  his  astrologi¬ 
cal  predictions,  that  the  citizens  erected  a  statue  to 
him,  with  a  tongue  of  gold, 6  in  the  Gymnasium, 
where  the  youths  performed  all  their  exercises.  Jo¬ 
sephus  and  Eusebius  have  transmitted  to  us  some 
excellent  fragments  of  this  history,  that  illustrate 
several  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  without 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  trace  any  exact  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  kings  of  Babylon. 

Ptolemy  being  solicitous  to  en- 
A.  M.  3745.  rich  his  kingdom,  conceived  an  ex- 
Ant.  J.  C.  259.  pedient  to  draw  into  it  all  the  ma¬ 


streams.  The  former  still  flows,  as  in  the  days  of  Strabo, 
between  flowery  meadows  and  smiling  slopes,  in  general 
100  yards  wide,  very  deep  and  rapid, 
i  Trog.  in  Prologo,  I.  xxvi. 

a  M.  de  la  Nauze  affirms,  that  there  is  an  error  in  this 
abridgment  of  Trogus  Pompeius.  The  reader  may  consult 
tom.  VII.  of  the  Memo  rs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions. 

*  Polysen  Stratag.  1.  viii.  c.  50.  Appian.  in  Syriac,  p. 
130.  Justin.  1,  xxvii.  c.  1. 

*  Athen.  I.  vi.  p.  255. 

*  Talian.  in  Orat.  con.  Graec.  p.  471.  Plin.  1.  vii.  c.  50. 

Vitruv  9.7,  *  Plin.  1.  vii.  c.  37. 


ritime  commerce  of  the  East;  which,  t  11  then, 
had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Tyrians,  who 
transacted  it  by  sea,  as  far  as  Elath ;  and  from  thence 
by  land  to  Rlnnocorura,  and  from  this  last  place  by 
sea  again,  to  the  city  of  Tyre.  Elath  and  Rhino 
corura  were  two  sea-ports;  the  first  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  second  at  the  extrem¬ 
ity  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Egypt  and  Pales¬ 
tine,  and  near  the  mouths  of  the  river  of  Egypt. 

Ptolemy ,7  in  order  to  draw  this  commerce  intc  his 
own  kingdom,  thought  it  necessary  to  found  a  city 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  from  whence 
the  ships  were  to  set  out.  He  accordingly  built  it 
almost  on  the  frontiers  of  Ethiopia,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  his  mother  Berenice;  but  the  port  not  being 
very  commodious,  that  of  Myos-Hornos  was  prefer¬ 
red  as  being  very  near,  and  much  better;  and  all  the 
commodities  of  Arabia,  India,  Persia,  and  Ethiopia 
were  landed  here.  From  thence  they  were  conveyed 
on  camels  to  Coptus,  where  they  were  again  shipped, 
and  brought  down  the  Nile  to  Alexandria,  which 
transmitted  them  to  all  the  West,  in  exchange  for  its 
merchandise,  which  was  afterwards  exported  to  the 
East.  But  as  the  passage  from  Coptus  to  the  Red 
Sea  lay  across  the  deserts,  where  no  water  could  be 
procured,  and  which  had  neither  cities  nor  houses  to 
lodge  the  caravans;  Ptolemy,  in  order  to  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  caused  a  canal  to  be  opened  along  the 
great  road,  and  to  communicate  with  the  Nile  that 
supplied  it  with  water.  On  the  edge  of  this  canal 
houses  were  erected,  at  proper  distances,  for  the  re 
ception  of  passengers,  and  to  supply  all  necessary 
accommodations  for  them  and  their  beasts  of  burden 

Useful  as  all  these  labours  were,  Ptolemy  did  not 
think  them  sufficient;  for,  as  he  intended  to  engross 
all  the  traffic  between  the  East  and  West  into  his 
dominions,  he  thought  his  plan  would  be  imperfect, 
unless  he  could  protect  what  he  had  facilitated  in 
other  respects.  With  this  view,  he  caused  two  fleets 
to  be  fitted  out,  one  for  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  other 
for  the  Mediterranean.  This  last  was  extremely  fine, 8 
and  some  of  the  vessels  which  composed  it  much  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  common  size.  Two  of  them,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  had  thirty  benches  of  oars;  one  twenty;  four 
rowed  with  fourteen;  two  with  twelve;  fourteen  with 
eleven;  thirty  with  nine;  thirty-seven  with  seven; 
five  with  six,  and  seventeen  with  five.  The  number 
of  the  whole  amounted  to  112  vessels.  He  had  as 
many  more,  with  four  and  three  benches  of  oars,  be¬ 
side  a  prodigious  number  of  small  vessels.  With 
this  formidable  fleet  he  not  only  protected  his  com¬ 
merce  from  all  insults;  but  kept  in  subjection,  as 
long  as  he  lived,  most  of  the  maritime  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor,  as  Cilicia,  for  instance,  with  Pamphylia, 
Lycia,  and  Caria,  as  far  as  the  Cyclades. 

Magas,  king  of  Cyrene  and  Li¬ 
bya,  growing  very  aged  and  in-  A.  M.  3746. 
firm,  caused  overtures  of  accom-  Ant.  J.  C.  258. 
modation  to  be  tendered  to  his  bro¬ 
ther  Ptolemy,  with  the  proposal  of  a  marriage  be¬ 
tween  Berenice,  his  only  daughter,  and  the  eldest 
son  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  a  promise  to  give  her 
all  his  dominions  for  her  dowry.  The  negotiation 
succeeded,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  on  those  terms. 

Magas, 9  however,  died  before 
the  execution  of  the  treaty,  having  A.  M.  3747. 
continued  in  the  government  ol  Ant.  J.  C.  257 
Libya,  and  Cyrenaica,  for  the  space 
of  fifty  years.  Towards  the  close  of  his  days  he 
abandoned  himself  to  pleasure,  and  particularly  to 
excess  at  his  table,  which  greatly  impaired  his  health. 
His  widow  Apame,  whom  Justin  calls  Arsinoe,  re¬ 
solved,  after  his  death,  to  break  off  her  daughter’s 
marriage  with  the  son  of  Ptolemy,  as  it  had  been 
concluded  without  her  consent.  With  this  view 
she  employed  persons  in  Macedonia  to  invite  Deme¬ 
trius,  the  uncle  of  king  Antigonus  Gonatas,  to  come 
to  her  court,  assuring  him,  at  the  same  time,  that 
her  daughter  and  crown  should  be  his.  Demetrius 
arrived  there  in  a  short  time;  but  as  soon  as  Apame 


’  Strab.  xvii.  p.  815.  Plin.  1.  vi.  c.  23. 

8  Theocrit.  Idyll,  xvii.  Athen.  1.  v.  p.  203. 
»  Athen.  1.  xii.  p.  550  Justin.  1.  xxvi.  c.  3. 
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beheld  him,  she  contracted  a  violent  passion  for  him, 
and  resolved  to  espouse  him  herself.  From  that 
moment  he  neglected  the  daughter  to  attach  himself 
to  the  mother;  and  as  he  imagined  that  her  favour 
raised  him  above  all  things,  he  began  to  treat  the 
young  princess,  as  well  as  the  ministers  and  officers 
of  the  army,  in  such  an  insolent  and  imperious  man¬ 
ner,  that  they  formed  a  resolution  to  destroy  him. 
Berenice  herself  conducted  the  conspirators  to  the 
door  of  her  mother’s  apartment,  whei'e  they  stabbed 
him  ip  his  bed,  though  Apame  employed  all  her 
efforts  to  save  him,  and  even  covered  him  with  her 
own  body.  Berenice,  after  this,  went  to  Egypt, 
where  her  marriage  with  Ptolemy  was  consummated, 
and  Apame  was  sent  to  her  brother  Antiochus  Theos, 
in  Syria. 

This  princess  had  the  art  to  ex- 
A.  M.  3748.  asperate  her  brother  so  effectually 
Ant.  J.  C.  256.  against  Ptolemy,!  that  she  at  last 
spirited  him  up  to  a  war,  which 
continued  for  a  long  space  of  time,  and  was  produc¬ 
tive  of  fatal  consequences  to  Antiochus,  as  will  be 
evident  in  the  sequel. 

Ptolemy  did  not  place  himself  at 
A.  M.  3749.  the  head  of  his  army ,2  his  declin- 
Ant.  J.  C.  255.  ing  state  of  health  not  permitting 
him  to  expose  himself  to  the  fa¬ 
tigues  of  a  campaign  and  the  inconveniences  of  a 
camp ;  for  which  reason  he  left  the  w&r  to  the  conduct 
of  his  generals.  Antiochus,  who  was  then  in  the  flower 
of  his  age,  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  all  the  forces 
of  Babylon  and  the  East,  with  a  resolution  to  carry 
on  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour.  History  has  not 
preserved  the  particulars  of  what  passed  in  that  cam¬ 
paign,  or  perhaps  the  advantages  obtained  on  either 
side  were  not  very  considerable,  and  the  event  not 
worthy  of  much  notice. 

Ptolemy  did  not  forget  to  im- 
A.  M.  3750.  prove  his  library ,3  notwithstanding 
Ant.  J.  C.  254.  the  war,  and  continually  enriched 
it  with  new  books.  He  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  curious  in  pictures  and  designs  by  great 
masters.  Aratus,  the  famous  Sicyonian,  was  one  of 
those  who  collected  for  him  in  Greece;  and  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  gratify  the  taste  of  that  prince 
for  those  works  of  art  to  such  a  degree,  that  Pto¬ 
lemy  entertained  a  friendship  for  him,  and  presented 
him  with  twenty-five  talents,  which  he  expended  in 
the  relief  of  the  necessitous  Sicyonians,  and  the  re¬ 
demption  of  such  of  them  as  were  detained  in  capti¬ 
vity. 

While  Antiochus  was  employed 
A.  M.  3754.  in  his  war  with  Egypt,  a  great 
Ant.  J.  C.  250.  insurrection  was  fomented  in  the 
East,  and  his  distance  at  that  time 
rendered  him  incapable  of  taking  the  necessary  steps 
to  check  it  with  sufficient  expedition.  The  revolt, 
therefore,  daily  gathered  strength,  till  it  at  last  be¬ 
came  incapable  of  remedy.  These  troubles  gave 
birth  to  the  Parthian  empire. 

The  cause  of  these  commotions  proceeded  from 
Agathocles, 4  governor  of  the  Parthian  dominions  for 
Antiochus.  This  officer  attempted  to  offer  violence 
to  a  youth  of  the  country,  whose  name  was  Tiridates; 
upon  which  Arsaces,  the  brother  of  the  boy,  a  per¬ 
son  of  low  extraction  but  of  great  courage  and  ho¬ 
nour,  assembled  some  of  his  friends,  in  order  to  de¬ 
liver  his  brother  from  the  brutality  intended  him. 
They  accordingly  fell  upon  the  governor,  killed  him 
on  the  spot,  and  then  fled  for  safety  with  several 
persons  whom  they  had  drawn  together  for  their  de¬ 
fence  against  the  pursuit  to  which  such  a  bold  pro¬ 
ceeding  would  inevitably  expose  them.  Their  party 
grew  so  numerous,  by  the  negligence  of  Antiochus, 
that  Arsaces  soon  found  himself  strong  enough  to 
drive  the  Macedonians  out  of  that  province,  and  as¬ 
sume  the  government  himself.  The  Macedonians  had 
always  continued  masters  of  it,  from  the  death  of 


r  Hieron.  in  Daniel. 

*  Strab.  1.  xvii.  p.  789.  Hieron.  in  Daniel, 
a  Plut.  in  Arat.  p.  3031. 

4  Arrian,  in  Farth.  apud.  Phot.  Cod  58.  Syncell.  p.  284. 
Justin.  1.  xii.  c.  4.  Strab.  1.  xi.  p.  515. 
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Alexander;  first  under  Eumenes,  then  under  Anti- 
gonus,  next  under  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  lastly  under 
Antiochus. 

Much  about  the  same  time, 5  Theodotus  also  revolt¬ 
ed  in  Bactriana,  and  from  a  governor,  became  king 
of  that  province;  he  subjected  the  thousand  cities  it 
contained,  while  Antiochus  was  amusing  himself  with 
the  Egyptian  war:  and  strengthened  himself  so  effec¬ 
tually  in  his  new  acquisitions,  that  it  became  impos¬ 
sible  to  reduce  him  afterwards.  This  example  was 
followed  by  all  the  other  nations  in  those  parts, 
each  of  whom  threw  off'  the  yoke  at  the  same  time; 
by  which  means  Antiochus  lost  all  the  eastern  pro¬ 
vinces  of  his  empire  beyond  the  Tigris.  This  event 
happened,  according  to  Justin,  when  L.  Manlius 
Vulso,  and  M.  Atilius  Regulus,6  were  consuls  at 
Rome:  that  is  to  say,  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  first 
Punic  war. 

The  troubles  and  revolts  in  the 
East  made  Antiochus  at  last  desi-  A.  M.  3755. 
rous  to  disengage  himself  from  the  Ant.  J.  C.  249. 
war  with  Ptolemy.7  A  treaty  of 
peace  was  accordingly  concluded  between  them;  and 
the  conditions  of  it  were,  that  Antiochus  should  di¬ 
vorce  Laodice,  and  espouse  Berenice,  the  daughter 
of  Ptolemy;  that  he  should  also  disinherit  his  issue 
by  the  first  marriage,  and  secure  the  crown  to  his 
children  by  the  second.  Antiochus,  after  the  rati¬ 
fication  of  the  treaty,  repudiated  Laodice,  though  she 
was  his  sister  by  the  father’s  side,  and  had  brought 
him  two  sons:  Ptolemy  then  embarked  at  Pelusium, 
and  conducted  his  daughter  to  Seleucia,  a  maritime 
city,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  a  river  of  Syria. 
Antiochus  came  thither  to  receive  his  bride,  and,  the 
nuptials  were  solemnized  with  great  magnificence. 
Ptolemy  had  a  tender  affection  for  his  daughter,  and 
gave  orders  to  have  regular  supplies  of  water  from 
the  Nile  transmitted  to  her;  believing  it  better  for 
her  health  than  any  other  water  whatever,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  was  desirous  she  should  drink  none  but  that. 
When  marriages  are  contracted  from  no  other  mo¬ 
tives  than  political  views,  and  are  founded  on  such 
unjust  conditions,  they  are  generally  attended  with 
calamitous  and  fatal  events. 

These  particulars  of  the  marriage  of  Antiochus 
with  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  had  been  foretold  by 
the  prophet  Daniel.  I  shall  here  repeat  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  prophecy,  which  has  already  been  ex- 
lained  elsewhere,  that  the  reader  may  at  once  be- 
old  and  admire  the  prediction  of  the  greatest  events 
in  our  history,  and  their  literal  accomplishment  at 
the  appointed  time. 

“  I  will  now  show  thee  the  truth.”  8  These  words 
were  spoken  to  Daniel,  on  the  part  of  God,  by  the 
man  clothed  in  linen.  “Behold,  there  shall  stand 
up  yet  three  kings  in  Persia;”  namely,  Cyrus,  who 
was  then  upon  the  throne;  his  son  Cambyses;  and 
Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes.  “  And  the  fourth  shall 
be  far  richer  than  they  all:  And  by  his  strength 
through  his  riches  he  shall  stir  up  all  against  the 
realm  of  Greece.”  The  monarch  here  meant  was 
Xerxes,  who  invaded  Greece  with  a  very  formidable 
army. 

“  And  a  mighty  king  shall  stand  up, 9  that  shall 
rule  with  great  dominion,  and  do  according  to  his 
will.”  In  this  part  of  the  prophecy  we  may  easily 
trace  Alexander  the  Great. 

“  And  when  he  shall  stand  up,h)  his  kingdom  shall 
be  broken  (by  his  death,)  and  shall  be  divided  to 
wards  the  four  winds  of  heaven;  and  not  to  his  pos 
terity,  nor  according  to  his  dominion  which  he  ruled 
for  his  kingdom  shall  be  plucked  up,  even  for  others 
beside  those:  ”  namely,  beside  the  foui  greater  prin¬ 
ces.  We  have  already  seen  the  vast  empire  of  Alex 
ander  parpelled  out  into  four  great  kingdoms ;  U  with  • 


•  Justin.  &  Strab.  ibid. 

•  In  the  Fasti  he  is  called  C.  Atilius. 

’  Hierou.  in  Dan.  xi.  Polyaen.  strat.  1.  viii.  c.  50.  Alhen. 
1.  ii.  p.  45. 

•  Dan.  xi.2.  »  Ver.  3.  10  Ver.  4. 

it  Turn  Maximum  in  terris  Macedonum  regnum  nomen 

que,  inde  morte  Alexandri  distractum  in  multa  regua,  dum 
ad  se  quisque  opes  rapiunt  lacerantes  viribus.  Liv, ,  xiy, 
n.  9 
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out  including  those  foreign  princes  who  founded 
other  kingdoms  in  Cappadocia,  Armenia,  Bithynia, 
Heraclea,  and  on  the  Bosphorus.  All  this  was  pre¬ 
sent  to  Daniel. 

This  prophet  then  proceeds  to  the  treaty  of  peace, 
and  the  marriage  we  nave  already  mentioned. 

“  The  king  of  the  South  shall  be  strong, i  and  one 
of  his  princes;  and  he  shall  be  strong  above  him,  and 
hatfe  dominion;  his  dominion  shall  be  a  great  domi¬ 
nion.  And  in  the  end  of  years  they  shall  join  them¬ 
selves  together;  for  the  king’s  daughter  of  the  South 
shall  come  to  the  king  of  the  Worth  to  make  an 
agreement:  but  he  shall  not  retain  the  power  of  the 
arm,  neither  shall  he  stand,  nor  his  arm:  but  she  shall 
be  given  up,  and  they  that  brought  her,  and  he  that  be¬ 
gat  her,  and  he  that  strengthened  her  in  these  times.” 

It  will  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  Daniel,  in  this 
passage,  and  throughout  all  the  remaining  part  of 
the  chapter  before  us,  confines  himself  to  the  kings 
of  Egypt  and  Syria,  because  they  were  the  only  prin¬ 
ces  who  engaged  in  wars  against  the  people  of  God. 

“The  king  of  the  South  shall  be  strong.”2  This 
king  of  the  South  was  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus, 
king  of  Egypt;  and  the  king  of  the  North  was  Seleu- 
cus  Nicator,  king  of  Syria.  And,  indeed,  such  was 
their  exact  situation  with  respect  to  Judaea,  which 
has  Syria  to  the  north,  and  Egypt  to  the  south. 

According  to  Daniel,  the  king  of  Egypt,  who  first 
reigned  in  that  country  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
was  Ptolemy  Soter,  whom  he  calls  the  king  of  the 
South,  and  declares  that  he  shall  be  strong.  The 
exactness  of  this  character  is  fully  justified  by  what 
we  have  seen  in  his  history:  for  he  was  master  of 
Egypt,  Libya,  Cyrenaica,  Arabia,  Palestine,  Coele- 
Syria,  and  most  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor;  with  the  island  of  Cyprus:  as  also  of  several 
isles  in  the  AEgean  sea,  which  is  now  called  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago,  and  even  some  cities  of  Greece,  as  Sicyon 
and  Corinth. 

The  prophet, 3  after  this,  mentions  another  of  the 
four  successors  to  this  empire,  whom  he  calls  Princes 
or  Governors.  This  was  Seleucus  Nicator,  the  king 
of  the  North;  of  whom  he  declares,  that  he  “  should 
be  more  powerful  than  the  king  of  the  South,  and 
his  dominion  more  extensive;  ”  for  this  is  the  import 
of  the  prophet’s  expression,  “  he  shall  be  strong  above 
him,  and  have  dominion.”  It  is  easy  to  prove,  that 
his  territories  were  of  greater  extent  than  those  of 
the  king  of  Egypt ;  for  he  was  master  of  all  the  East, 
from  mount  Taurus  to  the  river  Indus;  and  also  of 
several  provinces  in  Asia  Minor,  between  mount  Tau¬ 
rus  and  the  AEgean  sea ;  to  which  he  added  Thrace 
and  Macedonia,  a  little  before  his  death. 

Daniel  then  informs  us,  “  of  the  coming  of  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  the  South,  to  the  king  of  the 
North,  and  mentions  the  treaty  of  peace  which  was 
concluded  on  this  occasion  between  the  two  kings.”  4 
This  evidently  points  out  the  marriage  of  Berenice, 
the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  with  Antio- 
chus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  and  the  peace  concluded 
between  them  in  consideration  of  this  alliance ;  every 
circumstance  of  which  exactly  happened  according 
to  the  prediction  before  us.  The  secjuel  of  this  his¬ 
tory  will  show  us  the  fatal  events  of  this  marriage, 
which  was  also  foretold  by  the  prophet. 

In  the  remaining  part  of  the  chapter  he  relates 
the  most  remarkable  events  of  future  times,  under 
these  two  races  of  kings,  to  the  death  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  the  great  persecutor  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
I  shall  be  careful,  as  these  events  occur  in  the  series 
of  this  history,  to  apply  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  to 
them,  that  the  reader  may  observe  the  exact  accom¬ 
plishment  of  each  prediction. 

In  the  meantime,  I  cannot  but  recognize  in  this 
place,  with  admiration,  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  which  relate  in  so  particular  and  circumstan¬ 
tial  a  manner,  a  variety  of  singular  and  extraordinary 
facts,  above  300  years  before  they  were  transacted. 
WMt  an  immense  chain  of  events  extends  from  the 

rophecy  to  the  time  of  its  accomplishment;  by  the 

reaking  of  any  single  link,  the  whole  would  be  dis¬ 
concerted  !  With  respect  to  the  marriage  alone, 


what  hand,  but  that  of  the  Almighty,  could  have  con¬ 
ducted  so  many  different  views,  intrigues,  and  pas¬ 
sions,  to  the  same  point?  What  knowledge  but  his 
could,  with  so  much  certainty,  have  foreseen  such  a 
number  of  distinct  circumstances,  subject  not  only 
to  the  freedom  of  will,  but  even  to  the  irregular  im¬ 
pressions  of  caprice?  And  whatman  but  must  adore 
that  sovereign  power  which  God  exercises,  in  a  secret 
but  certain  manner,  over  kings  and  princes,  whose 
very  crimes  he  renders  subservient  to  the  execution 
of  his  sacred  will  and  the  accomplishment  of  his 
eternal  decrees;  in  which  all  events,  both  general 
and  particular,  have  their  appointed  time  and  place 
fixed  beyond  the  possibility  of  failing,  even  those 
which  depend  the  most  on  the  choice  and  liberty  of 
mankind ! 

As  Ptolemy  was  curious, 6  to  an 
uncommon  degree,  in  the  statues,  A.  M.  3756. 
designs,  and  pictures  of  excellent  Ant.  J.  C.  248. 
masters,  as  w  11  as  in  books;  he 
saw,  during  the  time  he  continued  in  Syria,  a  statue 
of  Diana,  in  one  of  the  temples,  with  which  he  was 
highly  pleased.  Antigonus  made  him  a  present  of 
it,  at  his  request,  and  he  carried  it  into  Egypt.  Some 
time  after  his  return,  Arsinoe  was  seized  with  an 
indisposition,  and  dreamed  that  Diana  appeared  to 
her,  and  acquainted  her,  that  Ptolemy  was  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  her  illness,  by  his  having  taken  her  statue 
out  of  the  temple  where  it  was  consecrated  to  her 
divinity.  Upon  this  the  statue  was  sent  back,  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  Syria,  in  order  to  be  replaced  in 
the  proper  temple.  It  was  also  accompanied  with 
rich  presents  to  the  goddess,  and  a  variety  of  sacri¬ 
fices  were  offered  up  to  appease  her  displeasure;  but 
they  were  not  succeeded  by  any  favourable  effect. 
The  queen’s  distemper  was  so  far  from  abating,  that 
she  died  in  a  short  time,  and  left  Ptolemy  inconso¬ 
lable  at  her  loss;  and  more  so,  because  he  imputed 
her  death  to  his  own  indiscretion,  in  having  removed 
the  statue  of  Diana  out  of  the  temple. 

This  taste  for  statues,  pictures,  and  other  rare 
curiosities  of  art,  may  be  very  commendable  in  a 
prince,  and  other  great  men,  when  indulged  to  a 
certain  degree;  but  when  a  person  abandons  himself 
to  it  entirely,  it  degenerates  into  a  dangerous  temp¬ 
tation,  and  frequently  prompts  him  to  notorious  in¬ 
justice  and  violence.  This  is  evident  by  what  Cicero 
relates  of  Verres,  who  practised  a  kind  of  piracy  in 
Sicily,  where  he  was  praetor,  by  stripping  private 
houses,  and  even  the  temples,  of  all  their  finest  and 
most  valuable  curiosities.  But  though  a  person  should 
have  no  recourse  to  such  heinous  methods,  it  is  still 
very  shocking  and  offensive,  sajrs  Cicero,  to  say  to  a 
person  of  distinction,  worth,  and  fortune,  “  Sell  me 
this  picture,  or  that  statue,”  6  since  it  is  in  effect  de¬ 
claring,  “You  are  unworthy  to  have  such  an  admirable 
piece  in  your  possession,  which  suits  only  a  person  of 
my  rank  and  taste.”  I  mention  nothing  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  expenses  into  which  a  man  is  drawn  by  this  pas¬ 
sion  ;  for  these  exquisite  pieces  have  no  price  but  what 
the  desire  of  possessing  them  sets  upon  them,  and 
that  we  know  has  no  bounds.7 

Though  Arsinoe  was  older  than  Ptolemy,  and  too 
far  advanced  in  years  to  have  any  children  when  he 
espoused  her,  he  however  retained  a  constant  and 
tender  passion  for  her  to  the  last,  and  rendered  all 
imaginable  honours  to  her  memory  after  her  death. 
He  gave  her  name  to  several  cities,  which  he  caused 
to  be  built,  and  performed  a  number  of  other  re¬ 
markable  things,  to  testify  how  well  he  loved  her. 

Nothing  could  be  more  extraordinary  than  the  de¬ 
sign  he  formed  of  erecting  a  temple  to  her, 8  at  Alex¬ 
andria,  with  a  dome  rising  above  it,  the  concave 
part  of  which  was  to  be  lined  with  adamant,  in  order 


*  Liban.  Orat.  xi. 

•  Superbum  est  et  non  fercndum,  dicere  praetorem  in  pro- 
vincia  homini  honesto,  locupleti,  splendido:  Vende  mihi  va 
sa  ctelata.  Hoc  est  enim  dicere  :  Non  est  dignus  tu,  qui  ha 
beas  quae  tam  bene  facta  sunt.  Mem  dignitatis  ista  sunt 
Cic.  Orat.  de  signis.  n.  45. 

r  Etenim,  qui  modus  est  cupiditatis,  idem  est  <£stimatio> 
nis.  Difficile  est  enim  finem  facere  pretio,  nisi  libidini  feca» 
r is.  Cic.  Orat.  de  signis.  n.  14. 

>  Plin.  1  xxxiv.  c.  14. 
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to  keep  an  iren  statue  of  the  queen  suspended  in  the 
aii'.  This  design  was  the  invention  of  Dinocrates, 
a  famous  architect  in  those  times;  and  the  moment 
he  proposed  it  to  Ptolemy,  that  prince  gave  orders 
for  beginning  the  work  without  delay.  The  experi¬ 
ment  however,  remained  imperfect,  for  want  of 
sufficient  time;  for  Ptolemy  and  the  architect  dying 
within  a  very  short  time  after  this  resolution,  the 
Droiect  was  entirely  discontinued.  It  has  long  been 
said,  and  even  believed,  that  the  body  of  Mahomet 
was  suspended  in  this  manner,  in  an  iron  coffin,  by 
a  loadstone  fixed  in  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  cham¬ 
ber  where  his  corpse  was  deposited  after  his  death ; 
but  this  is  a  mere  vulgar  error,  without  the  least 
foundation. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus  survived 
A.  M.  3757.  his  beloved  Arsinoe  but  a  short 
Ant.  J.  C.  247.  time.l  He  was  naturally  of  a  ten¬ 
der  constitution,  and  the  luxurious 
manner  of  life  he  led  contributed  to  the  decay  of  his 
heaitn.  The  infirmities  of  old  age,  and  his  affliction 
for  the  loss  of  a  consort  whom  he  loved  to  adora¬ 
tion,  brought  upon  him  a  languishing  disorder,  which 
ended  his  days  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  thirty-eighth  of  his  reign.  He  left  two  sons 
and  a  daughter^  whom  he  had  by  his  first  wife  Arsi- 
noe,  the  daughter  of  Lysimachus,  a  different  person 
from  the  last  mentioned  queen  of  that  name.  His 
eldest  son  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  succeeded  him  in  the 
throne;  the  second  bore  the  name  of  Lysimachus, 
his  grandfather  by  the  mother’s  side,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  his  brother  for  engaging  in  a  rebellion 
against  him.  The  name  of  the  daughter  was  Beren¬ 
ice,  whose  marriage  with  Antiochus  Theos,  king  of 
Syria,  has  already  been  related. 

SECTION  IX. — CHARACTER  AND  QUALITIES  OF 
PTOLEMY  PHILADELPHUS. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus  had  certainly  great  and  ex¬ 
cellent  qualities;  and  yet  we  cannot  propose  him  as 
a  perfect  model  of  a  good  king,  because  those  quali¬ 
ties  were  counterpoised  by  detects  altogether  as  con¬ 
siderable.  He  dishonoured  the  early  part  of  his 
reign,  by  his  resentment  against  a  man  of  uncom¬ 
mon  merit,  I  mean  Demetrius  Phalereus,  because  he 
had  given  some  advice  to  his  father,  contrary  to  the 
interest  of  Philadelphus,  but  entirely  conformable 
to  equity  and  natural  right.  His  immense  riches 
soon  drew  after  them  a  train  of  luxury  and  effemi¬ 
nate  pleasures,  the  usual  concomitants  of  such  high 
fortunes,  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  enervate 
his  mind.  He  was  not  very  industrious  in  cultiva¬ 
ting  the  military  virtues;  but  we  must  acknowledge 
at  the  same  time,  that  a  remissness  of  this  nature  is 
not  always  a  misfortune  to  a  people. 

He,  however,  made  an  ample  compensation  for 
this  neglect,  by  his  love  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
his  generosity  to  learned  men.  The  fame  of  his  libe¬ 
ralities  invited  several  illustrious  poets  to  his  court, 
particularly  Callimachus,  Lycophron,  and  Theocri¬ 
tus;  the  last  of  whom  gives  him  a  very  high  char¬ 
acter  in  some  of  his  Idyllia.  We  have  already  seen 
his  extraordinary  taste  for  books;  and  that  he  spared 
no  expense  in  tne  augmentation  and  embellishment 
of  the  library  founded  by  his  father,  from  whence 
both  those  princes  have  derived  as  much  glory  as 
could  have  redounded  to  them  from  the  greatest 
conquests.  As  Philadelphus  had  abundance  of  wit, 
and  his  happy  natural  disposition  had  been  carefully 
cultiva  ted  by  able  masters,  he  always  retained  a  pecu¬ 
liar  taste  for  the  sciences,  but  in  such  a  manner  as 
suited  the  dignity  of  a  prince;  since  he  never  suffer¬ 
ed  them  to  engross  his  whole  attention,  but  regulated 
his  propensity  to  those  grateful  amusements  by  pru¬ 
dence  and  moderation.  In  order  to  perpetuate  this 
taste  in  his  dominions,  he  erected  public  schools  and 
academies  at  Alexandria,  where  they  long  flourished 
in  great  reputation.  He  loved  to  converse  with  men 
of  learning,  and  as  the  greatest  masters  in  every  kind 
of  science  were  emulous  to  obtain  his  favour,  he  ex¬ 
tracted  from  each  of  them  (if  I  may  use  that  expres¬ 
sion)  the  flower  and  quintessence  of  the  sciences  in 
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which  they  excelled.  This  is  the  inestimable  advan 
tage  which  princes  and  great  men  possess;  and  happy 
are  they  when  they  know  how  to  use  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  acquiring,  in  agreeable  conversations,  a  thou¬ 
sand  things,  not  only  curious,  but  useful  and  impor¬ 
tant,  with  respect  to  government. 

This  intercourse  of  Philadelphus  with  learned  men, 
and  his  care  to  give  due  honour  (o  the  arts,  may  be 
considered  as  the  source  of  those  measures  he  pur¬ 
sued,  through  the  course  of  his  long  reign,  to  make 
commerce  flourish  in  his  dominions;  in  which  at¬ 
tempt  no  prince  ever  succeeded  more  effectually  than 
himself.  The  greatest  expenses,  in  this  particular, 
could  never  discourage  him  from  persisting  in  what 
he  proposed  to  accomplish.  We  have  already  ob¬ 
served,  that  he  built  whole  cities  in  order  to  protect 
and  facilitate  his  intended  traffic;  that  he  opened  a 
very  long  canal  through  deserts  destitute  of  water; 
ana  maintained  a  very  numerous  and  complete  navy 
in  each  of  the  two  seas,  merely  for  the  defence  of 
his  merchants.  His  principal  point  in  view  was  to 
secure  to  strangers  all  imaginable  safety,  convenience, 
and  freedom,  in  his  ports,  without  fettering  trade  in 
any  degree,  or  endeavouring  to  turn  it  from  its  pro¬ 
per  channel,  in  order  to  make  it  subservient  to  his 
own  particular  interest;  as  he  was  persuaded,  that 
commerce  was  like  some  springs,  that  soon  cease  to 
flow,  when  diverted  from  their  natural  course. 

These  were  views  worthy  a  great  prince,  and  a 
consummate  politician,  and  their  lasting  effects  were 
infinitely  beneficial  to  his  kingdom.  They  have  even 
continued  to  our  days,  strengthened  by  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  first  establishment,  after  a  duration  of 
above  2000  years;  opening  a  perpetual  flow  of  new 
riches,  and  new  commodities  of  every  kind,  into  all 
nations;  drawing  continually  from  them  a  return  of 
voluntary  contributions;  uniting  the  East  and  West 
by  the  mutual  supply  of  their  respective  wants;  and 
establishing  on  this  basis  a  commerce  that  has  con¬ 
stantly  supported  itself  from  age  to  age  without  in¬ 
terruption.  Those  great  conquerors  and  celebrated 
heroes,  whose  merit  has  been  so  highly  extolled,  not 
to  mention  the  ravages  and  desolation  they  have 
occasioned  to  mankind,  have  scarce  left  behind  them 
any  traces  of  the  conquests  and  acquisitions  they 
have  made  for  aggrandizing  their  empires;  or  at  least 
those  traces  have  not  been  durable,  and  the  revolu¬ 
tions  to  which  the  most  potent  states  are  obnoxious, 
divest  them  of  their  conquests  in  a  short  time,  and 
transfer  them  to  others.  On  the  contrary,  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Egypt,  established  thus  by  Philadelphus, 
instead  of  being  shaken  by  time,  has  rather  increased 
through  a  long  succession  of  ages,  and  become  daily 
more  useful  and  indispensable  to  all  nations.  So 
that,  when  we  trace  it  up  to  its  source,  we  shall  be 
sensible  that  this  prince  ought  to  be  considered  not 
only  as  the  benefactor  of  Egypt,  but  of  all  mankind 
in  general  to  the  latest  posterity. 

What  we  have  already  observed,  in  the  history  of 
Philadelphus,  with  respect  to  the  inclination  of  the 
neighbouring  people  to  transplant  themselves  in 
crowds  into  Egypt,  preferring  a  residence  in  a  foreign 
land  to  the  natural  affection  of  mankind  for  their 
native  soil,  is  another  glorious  panegyric  on  this 
prince;  as  the  most  essential  duty  of  kings,  and  the 
most  grateful  pleasure  they  can  possibly  emoy,  amidst 
the  splendours  of  a  throne,  is  to  gam  the  love  of 
mankind,  and  to  make  their  government  desirable. 
Ptolemy  was  sensible,  as  an  able  politician,  that  the 
only  sure  expedient  for  extending  his  dominions 
without  any  act  of  violence,  was  to  multiply  his  sub¬ 
jects  and  attach  them  to  his  government,  by  their 
interest  and  inclination;  to  cause  the  land  to  be  cul¬ 
tivated  in  a  better  manner;  to  make  arts  and  manu¬ 
factures  flourish;  and  to  augment,  by  a  thousand 
judicious  measures,  the  power  of  a  prince  and  hi3 
kingdom,  whose  real  strength  consists  in  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  his  subjects. 


CHAPTER  II. 

SECTION  I. — ANTIOCHUS  THEOS  IS  POISONEI  BY 
HIS  QUEEN  LAODICE,  WHO  CAUSES  SELEUCUS  CAL- 
LIN1CUS  TO  BE  DECLARED  KING.  SHE  ALSO  DES 
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TROYS  BERENICE  AND  HER  SON.  PTOLEMY  EUER- 
GETES  AVENGES  HEB  DEATH,  BY  THAT  OF  LA- 
ODICE,  AND  SEIZES  PART  OF  ASIA.  ANTIOCHUS 
HIERAX,  AND  SELEUCUS  HIS  BROTHER,  UNITE 
AGAINST  PTOLEMY.  THE  DEATH  OF  ANTIGONUS 
GONATAS,  KING  OF  MACEDONIA.  HE  IS  SUC¬ 
CEEDED  BY  HIS  SON  DEMETRIUS.  THE  WAR  BE¬ 
TWEEN  THE  TWO  BROTHERS,  ANTIOCHUS  AND 
SELEUCUS.  THE  DEATH  OF  EUMENES,  KING  OF 
PERGAMUS.  ATTALUS  SUCCEEDS  HIM.  THE  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENT  OF  THE  PARTHIAN  EMPIRE  BY  AR- 
SACES.  ANTIOCHUS  IS  SLAIN  BY  ROBBERS.  SE¬ 
LEUCUS  IS  TAKEN  PRISONER  BY  THE  PARTHIANS. 
CREDIT  OF  JOSEPH  THE  NEPHEW  OF  ONIAS,  WITH 
PTOLEMY.  THE  DEATH  OF  DEMETRIUS,  KING  OF 
MACEDONIA.  ANTIOCHUS  SEIZES  THE  THRONE  OF 
THAT  PRINCE.  THE  DEATH  OF  SELEUCUS. 

As  soon  as  Antiochus  Theos  had  received  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
A.  M.  3758.  ladelphus,!  his  father-in-law,  he  di- 
Ant.  J.  C.  246.  vorced  Berenice,  and  recalled  La- 
odice  and  her  children.  Laodice, 
who  knew  the  variable  disposition  and  inconstancy 
of  Antiochus,  and  was  apprehensive  that  the  same 
levity  of  mind  would  induce  him  to  return  to  Beren¬ 
ice  again,  resolved  to  improve  the  present  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  secure  the  crown  for  her  son.  Her  own 
children  were  disinherited  by  the  treaty  made  with 
Ptolemy;  by  which  it  was  also  stipulated,  that  the 
issue  Berenice  might  have  by  Antiochus  should  suc¬ 
ceed  to  the  throne,  and  she  then  had  a  son.  Laodice, 
therefore,  caused  Antiochus  to  be  poisoned,  and  when 
she  saw  that  he  was  dead,  she  placed  in  his  bed  a 
erson  named  Artemon,  who  very  much  resembled 
im  both  in  his  features  and  the  tone  of  his  voice,  to 
act  the  part  she  had  occasion  for.  He  acquitted 
himself  with  great  dexterity;  taking  great  care,  in 
the  few  visits  that  were  paid  him,  to  recommend  his 
dear  Laodice  and  her  children  to  the  lords  and  peo¬ 
ple.  In  his  name  were  issued  orders,  by  which  his 
eldest  son  Seleucus  Callinicus  was  appointed  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  His  death  was  then  declared,  upon  which 
Seleucus  peaceably  ascended  the  throne,  and  enjoy¬ 
ed  it  for  the  space  of  twenty  years.  It  appears  by 
the  sequel,  that  his  brother  Antiochus,  surnamed 
Hierax,  had  the  government  of  the  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor,  where  he  commanded  a  very  considerable 
body  of  troops. 

Laodice,  not  believing  herself  safe  as  long  as  Beren¬ 
ice  and  her  son  lived,  concerted  measures  with  Se¬ 
leucus  to  destroy  them  also:  but  Berenice  being 
informed  of  their  design,  escaped  with  her  son  to 
Daphne,  where  she  shut  herself  up  in  the  asylum  built 
by  Seleucus  Nicator.  But  being  at  last  betrayed  by 
the  perfidy  of  those  who  besieged  her  there  by  the 
order  of  Laodice,  first  her  son  and  then  herself,  with 
ell  the  Egyptians  who  had  accompanied  her  to  that 
retreat,  were  murdered  in  the  blackest  and  most  in¬ 
human  manner. 

This  event  was  an  exact  accomplishment  of  what 
the  prophet  Daniel  had  foretold  with  relation  to  this 
marriage.  “  The  king’s  daughter  of  the  South  shall 
come  to  the  king  of  the  North  to  make  an  agree¬ 
ment:*  but  he  shall  not  retain  the  power  of  the  arm, 
neither  shall  he  stand,  nor  his  arm;  but  she  shall  be 
given  up,  and  they  that  brought  her,  and  he  that 
begat  her,  and  he  that  strengthened  her  in  those 
times.”  I  am  not  surprised  that  Porphyry,  who  was 
a  professed  enemy  to  Christianity,  should  represent 
those  prophecies  of  Daniel  as  predictions  made  after 
the  several  events  to  which  they  refer;  for  could 
they  possibly  be  clearer  if  he  had  even  been  a  spec¬ 
tator  of  the  acts  he  foretold? 

What  probability  was  there  that  Egypt  and  Syria, 
which,  in  the  time  of  Daniel  constituted  part  of  the 
Babylonian  empire,  as  tributary  provinces,  should 
each  of  them  be  governed  by  kings  who  originally 
sprung  from  Greece?  Yet  the  prophet  saw  them 
established  in  those  dominions  above  300  years  be- 


t  Hieron.  in  Daniel.  Plin.  1.  vii.  c.  12.  Val.  Max.  1.  ix. 
ii.  14.  Solin.  c.  1.  Justin.  1.  xxvii.  c.  1. 
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fore.  He  beheld  these  two  kings  m  a  state  of  Wai 
and  saw  them  afterwards  reconciled  by  a  treaty  of 
peace  ratified  by  a  marriage.  He  also  observed 
that  it  was  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  not  the  king  of 
Syria,  who  cemented  the  union  between  them  by  the 
gift  of  his  daughter.  He  saw  her  conducted  from 
Egypt  to  Syria,  in  a  pompous  and  magnificent  man¬ 
ner;  but  was  sensible  that  this  event  would  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  strange  catastrophe.  In  a  word,  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  issue  of  this  princess,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  the  express  precautions  in  the  treaty  for  se¬ 
curing  their  succession  to  the  crown,  in  exclusion  of 
the  children  by  a  former  marriage,  were  so  far  from 
ascending  the  throne,  that  they  were  entirely  exter¬ 
minated;  and  that  the  new  queen  herself  was  deli¬ 
vered  up  to  her  rival,  who  caused  her  to  be  destroy¬ 
ed,  with  all  the  officers  who  conducted  her  out  of 
Egypt  into  Syria,  and  who,  till  then,  had  been  her 
strength  and  support.  ‘  Great  God  !  how  worthy  are 
thy  oracles  to  be  believed  and  reverenced.’  Testi- 
monia  tua  credibilia  facta  sunt  nimis. 

While  Berenice  was  besieged  and  blocked  up  in 
Daphne,  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  which  had  received 
intelligence  of  her  treatment,  were  touched  with 
compassion  at  her  misfortune:  in  consequence  of 
which  they  formed  a  confederacy,  and  sent  a  body 
of  troops  to  Antioch  for  her  relief.  Her  brother 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  was  also  as  expeditious  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  advance  thither  with  a  formidable  army;  but 
the  unhappy  Berenice  and  her  children  were  dead 
before  any  of  these  auxiliary  troops  could  arrive. 
When  they  therefore  saw  that  all  their  endeavours 
to  save  the  queen  and  her  children  were  rendered 
ineffectual,  they  immediately  determined  to  revenge 
her  death  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The  troops  of 
Asia  joined  those  of  Egypt,  and  Ptolemy,  who  com¬ 
manded  them,  was  as  successful  as  he  could  desire  in 
the  satisfaction  of  his  just  resentment.  The  criminal 
proceeding  of  Laodice,  and  of  the  king  her  son,  who 
nad  made  himself  an  accomplice  in  her  barbarity, 
soon  alienated  the  affection  of  the  people  from  them ; 
and  Ptolemy  not  only  caused  Laodice  to  suffer  death, 
but  made  himself  master  of  all  Syria  and  Cilicia; 
after  which  he  passed  the  Euphrates,  and  conquered 
all  the  country  as  far  as  Babylon  and  the  Tigris ;  and 
if  the  progress  of  his  arms  had  not  been  interrupted 
by  a  sedition  which  obliged  him  to  return  to  Egypt, 
he  would  certainly  have  subdued  all  the  provinces 
of  the  Syrian  empire.  He,  however,  left  Antiochus, 
one  of  his  generals,  to  govern  the  provinces  he  had 
gained  on  this  side  of  mount  Taurus;  and  Xanthip- 
pus  was  intrusted  with  those  that  lay  beyond  it;  Pto¬ 
lemy  then  marched  back  to  Egypt,  laden  with  the 
spoils  he  had  acquired  by  his  conquests. 

This  prince  carried  oft'  40,000  talents  of  silver,* 
with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  vessels, 
and  2,500  statues,  part  of  which  were  those  Egyptian 
idols  that  Cambyses,  after  his  conquest  of  that  king¬ 
dom,  had  sent  into  Persia.  Ptolemy  gained  the 
hearts  of  his  subjects  by  replacing  those  idols  in 
their  ancient  temples,  when  he  returned  from  this 
expedition;  for  the  Egyptians,  who  were  more  devo¬ 
ted  to  their  superstitious  idolatry  than  all  the  rest  of 
mankind,  thought  they  could  not  sufficiently  express 
their  veneration  and  gratitude  to  a  king,  who  had 
restored  their  gods  to  them  in  such  a  manner.  Pto¬ 
lemy  derived  from  this  action  the  title  of  Euergetes, 
which  signifies  a  benefactor,  a  title  infinitely  prefera¬ 
ble  to  all  appellations  which  conquerors  have  assu¬ 
med  from  a  false  idea  of  glory.  An  epithet  of  this 
nature  is  the  true  characteristic- of  kings,  whose  solid 
greatness  consists  in  the  inclination  and  ability  to 
improve  the  welfare  of  their  subjects;  and  it  were  to 
be  wished,  that  Ptolemy  had  merited  this  title  by 
actions  more  worthy  of  it. 

All  this  was  also  accomplished  exactly  as  the  pro 
phet  Daniel  had  foretold,  and  we  need  only  cite  the 
text,  to  prove  what  we  advance.4  “  But  out  of  a 
branch  of  her  root  (intimating  the  king  of  the  South 
who  was  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  the  son  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus)  shall  one  stand  up  in  his  estate,  who 
shall  come  with  an  army,  and  shall  enter  into  the  for- 
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tress  of  the  king  of  the  North  (Seleucus  Callinicus), 
and  shall  deal  against  them,  ana  shall  prevail.  And 
shall  also  carry  captives  into  Egypt  their  gods,  with 
their  princes,  and  with  their  precious  vessels  of  sil¬ 
ver,  and  of  gold,  and  he  shall  continue  more  years 
than  the  king  of  the  North.  So  the  king  of  the 
South  shall  come  into  his  kingdom  (that  is  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Seleucus),  and  shall  return  into  his  own  land 
namely,  into  Egypt. 

When  Ptolemy  Euergetes  set  out  oni  this  expedi¬ 
tion,  l  his  queen  Berenice,  who  tenderly  loved  him, 
being  apprehensive  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  would 
be  exposed  in  the  war,  made  a  vow  to  consecrate  her 
hair,  if  he  should  return  in  safety.  This  was  most 
probably  a  sacrifice  of  the  ornament  she  most  esteem¬ 
ed;  and  when  she  at  last  saw  him  return  writh  so 
much  glory,  the  accomplishment  of  her  promise  was 
her  immediate  care;  in  order  to  which  she  caused 
her  hair  to  be  cut  oft',  and  then  dedicated  it  to  the 
gods  in  the  temple  which  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  had 
founded  in  honour  of  his  beloved  Arsinoe  on  Zephy- 
rion,  a  promontory  in  Cyprus,  under  the  name  of  the 
Zephynan  Venus.  This  consecrated  hair  being  lost 
soon  after  by  some  unknown  accident,  Ptolemy  was 
extremely  offended  with  the  priests  for  their  negli¬ 
gence;  upon  which  Conon  of  Samos,  an  artful  cour- 
tiqr,  and  also  a  mathematician,  being  then  at  Alexan¬ 
dria,  took  upon  him  to  affirm,  that  the  locks  of  the 
queen’s  hair  had  been  conveyed  to  heaven;  and  he 
pointed  out  seven  stars  near  the  lion’s  tail,  which  till 
then  had  never  been  part  of  any  constellation;  de¬ 
claring,  at  the  same  time,  that  those  were  the  hair 
of  Berenice.  Several  other  astronomers,  either  to 
make  their  court  as  well  as  Conon,  or  that  they  might 
not  draw  upon  themselves  the  displeasure  of  Ptolemy, 
gave  those  stars  the  same  name,  which  is  still  used  to 
tnis  day.  Callimachus,  who  had  been  at  the  court 
of  Philadelphus,  composed  a  short  poem  on  the  hair 
of  Berenice,  which  Catullus  afterwards  translated 
into  Latin,  which  version  is  come  down  to  us. 

Ptolemy,* *  in  his  return  from  this  expedition,  pas¬ 
sed  through  Jerusalem,  where  he  offered  a  great 
number  of  sacrifices  to  the  God  of  Israel,  in  order 
to  render  homage  to  him,  for  the  victories  he  had 
obtained  over  the  king  of  Syria;  by  which  action  he 
evidently  discovered  his  preference  of  the  true  God 
to  all  the  idols  of  Egypt.  Perhaps  the  prophecies 
of  Daniel  were  shown  to  that  prince,  ana  he  might 
conclude,  from  what  they  contained,  that  all  his  con¬ 
quests  and  successes  were  owing  to  that  God  who  had 
caused  them  to  be  foretold  so  exactly  by  his  prophets. 

Seleucus  had  been  detained  for 
A.  M.  3759.  some  time  in  his  kingdom^  by  the 
Ant.  J.  C.  245.  apprehension  of  domestic  troubles ; 

but  when  he  received  intelligence 
that  Ptolemy  was  returning  to  Egypt,  he  set  sail  with 
a  considerable  fleet  to  reduce  the  revolted  cities. 
His  enterprise  was,  however,  ineffectual;  for,  as  soon 
as  he  advanced  into  the  open  sea,  his  whole  navy 
was  destroyed  by  a  violent  tempest;  as  if  heaven  it¬ 
self,  says  Justin, 4  had  made  the  winds  and  waves  the 
ministers  of  his  vengeance  on  this  parricide.  Seleu¬ 
cus,  and  some  of  his  attendants,  were  almost  the 
only  persons  who  were  saved,  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  they  escaped  naked  from  the  general 
wreck.  But  this  dreadful  stroke,  which  seemed  in¬ 
tended  to  overwhelm  him,  contributed,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  to  the  re-establishment  of  his  affairs.  The 
cities  of  Asia  which  had  revolted,  through  the  hor¬ 
ror  they  conceived  against  him,  after  the  murder  of 
Berenice  and  her  children,  no  sooner  received  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  great  loss  he  had  now  sustained,  than 
they  imagined  him  sufficiently  punished ;  and  as  their 
hatred  was  then  changed  into  compassion,  they  all 
declared  for  him  anew. 

This  unexpected  change  having 
A.  M.  3760.  reinstated  him  in  the  greatest  part 
Ant.  J.  C.  244.  of  his  dominions,  he  was  industri¬ 
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ous  to  raise  another  array  to  recover  the  rest.  This 
effort,  however, proved  as  unsuccessful  as  the  former, 
his  army  was  defeated  by  the  forces  of  Ptolemy,  who 
cut  oft' the  greatest  part  of  his  troops#  He  fled  to 
Antioch,  with  as  small  a  number  of  men  as  had  been 
left  him  when  he  escaped  from  the  shipwreck  at  sea: 
as  if,  says  a  certain  historian,  he  had  recovered  his 
former  power  only  to  lose  it  a  second  time  with  the 
greater  mortification,  by  a  fatal  vicissitude  of  for¬ 
tunes 

After  this  second  blow,  the  cities  of  Smyrna  and 
Magnfesia,  in  Asia  Minor,  were  induced  by  mere 
affection  for  Seleucus,  to  form  a  confederacy  in  his 
favour,  by  which  they  mutually  stipulated  to  support 
him  with  all  their  forces.  They  were  greatly  attach¬ 
ed  to  his  family,  from  whom  they  probably  had  re¬ 
ceived  many  extraordinary  favours:  they  had  even 
rendered  divine  honours  to  his  father,  Antiochus 
Theos,  and  also  to  Stratonice,  the  mother  of  this  lat¬ 
ter.  Callinicus  retained  a  grateful  remembrance  of 
the  regard  these  cities  had  testified  for  his  interest, 
and  afterwards  granted  them  several  advantageous 
privileges.  They  caused  the  treaty  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  to  be  engraven  on  a  large  column  of  marble, 
which  still  subsists,  and  is  now  in  the  area  before  the 
theatre  at  Oxford.  This  column  was  brought  out  of 
Asia,  by  Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  and,  with  several 
other  antique  marbles,  presented  to  the  university  of 
Oxford  by  his  grandson,  Henry  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  All  the  learned 
world  ought  to  think  themselves  indebted  to  noble¬ 
men  who  are  emulous  to  adorn  and  enrich  universi¬ 
ties  in  such  a  generous  manner;  and  I  wish  that  in 
this  respect  the  same  zeal  had  been  testified  for  that 
of  Paris,  the  mother  of  all  the  rest,  and  whose  anti¬ 
quity  and  reputation,  in  conjunction  with  the  abili¬ 
ties  of  her  professors,  and  her  attachment  to  the  sa¬ 
cred  persons  of  kings,  have  rendered  her  worthy  of 
being  favoured  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  princes  and 
great  men.  The  establishment  of  a  library  in  this 
illustrious  seminary  would  be  an  immortal  honour  to 
the  person  who  should  lay  the  foundation  of  such  a 
work. 

Seleucus,  in  the  extremities  to  which  he  was  redu¬ 
ced,  had  made  application  to  his  brother  Antiochus, 
whom  he  promised  to  invest  with  the  sovereignty  of 
the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  that  were  contiguous  to 
Syria,  provided  he  would  join  him  with  his  troops, 
and  act  in  concert  with  him.  The  young  prince  was 
then  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  those  provinces;  and 
though  he  was  but  fourteen  years  of  age, 6  yet,  as  he 
had  all  the  ambition  and  malignity  of  mind  that  ap¬ 
pear  in  men  of  an  advanced  age,  he  immediately  ac¬ 
cepted  the  offers  made  him,  and  advanced  in  quest 
of  his  brother,  not  with  any  intention  to  secure  to 
him  the  enjoyment  of  his  dominions,  but  to  seize 
them  for  himself.  His  avidity  was  so  great,  and  he 
was  always  so  ready  to  seize  for  himself  whatever 
came  in  his  way,  without  the  least  regard  to  justice, 
that  he  acquired  the  surname  of  HieraxJ  which  sig¬ 
nifies  a  bird  that  pounces  on  all  he  finds,  and  thinks 
every  thing  good  upon  which  he  lays  his  talons. 

When  Ptolemy  received  intelli¬ 
gence  that  Antiochus  waspreparing  A.  M.  3761. 
to  act  in  concert  with  Seleucus  Ant.  J.  C.  243. 
against  him,  he  reconciled  himself 
with  the  latter,  and  concluded  a  truce  with  him  for 
ten  years,  that  he  might  not  have  both  these  princes 
for  his  enemies  at  the  same  time. 

Antigonus  Gonatas  died  much 
about  this  period,  at  the  age  of  A.  M.  3762. 
eighty  or  eighty- three  years;  after  Ant.  J.  C.  242. 
he  had  reigned  thirty-four  years  in 


*  (iu a. si  ad  ludibrium  tantum  fortune  natus  esset,  nec. 
propter  aliud  opes  regni  recepisset,  quam  ut  amitteret. 
Justin. 

•  Antiochus,  eum  esset  annos  quatuordecim  natus,  supra 
setatem  regni  avidus,  oceasionem  non  tam  pio  animo,  quara 
offerebatur,  arripuit ;  sed,  latronis  more,  totum  fratri  eripere 
cupiens,  puer  sceleratam  virilemque  sumit  audaciam.  Unde 
Hierax  est  cognominatus :  quia,  non  hominis  sed  accipitrifl 
ritu,  in  alienis  eripiendis  vitam  sectaretur.  Justin. 

’  A  kite. 
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Macedonia,  and  forty-four  in  Greece.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son  Demetrius,  who  reigned  ten  years* * 
and  made  himself  master  of  Cyrenaica  and  all  Libya. 
Demetrius  first  married  the  sister  of  Antiochus  Hie- 
rax;1  but  Olympias,  the  daughter  of  Pyrrhus  king  of 
Epirus,  engaged  him  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
Alexander,  who  was  likewise  her  brother,  to  espouse 
her  daughter  Phthia.  The  first  wife,  being  unable 
to  support  this  injurious  proceeding,  retired  to  her 
brother  Antiochus,  and  earnestly  pressed  him  to  de¬ 
clare  war  against  her  faithless  husband :  but  his  atten¬ 
tion  was  then  taken  up  with  other  views  and  employ¬ 
ments. 

In  fact,  Antiochus  still  continued  his  military  pre¬ 
parations,  as  if  he  designed  to  assist  bis  brother,  in 
pursuance  of  the  treaty  between  them ;  but  his  real 
intention  was  to  dethrone  him, 2  and  he  concealed  the 
virulent  disposition  of  an  enemy  under  the  name  of 
a  brother.  Seleucus  penetrated  his  scheme,  and  im¬ 
mediately  passed  mount  Taurus,  in  order  to  check 
his  progress.  Antiochus  founded  his  pretext  on  the 
promise  which  had  been  made  him  of  tne  sovereignty 
of  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,3  as  a  compensation 
for  assisting  his  brother  against  Ptolemy;  but  Seleu¬ 
cus,  who  then  saw  himself  disengaged  from  that  war 
without  the  aid  of  his  brother,  did  not  conceive  him¬ 
self  obliged  to  perform  that  promise.  Antiochus 
resolving  to  persist  in  his  pretensions,  and  Seleucus 
refusing  to  allow  them,  it  became  necessary  to  decide 
the  difference  by  arms.  A  battle  was  accordingly 
fought  near  Ancyra,  in  Galatia,  wherein  Seleucus 
was  defeated,  and  escaped  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
from  the  enemy.  Antiochus  was  also  exposed  to 
great  dangers,  notwithstanding  his  victory.  The 
troops  to  whose  valour  he  was  chiefly  indebted  for 
it,  were  a  body  of  Gauls  whom  he  had  taken  into  his 
pay,  most  probably  some  of  those  who  had  settled  in 
Galatia.  These  traitors,  upon  a  confused  report  that 
Seleucus  had  been  killed  in  the  action,  had  formed 
a  resolution  to  destroy  Antiochus,  persuading  them¬ 
selves  that  they  should  be  absolute  masters  of  Asia, 
after  the  death  of  those  two  princes.  Antiochus, 
therefore,  was  obliged,  for  his  own  preservation,  to 
distribute  all  the  money  of  the  army  among  them. 

Eumenes, 4  prince  of  Pergamus,  being  desirous  of 
taking  advantage  of  this  conjuncture,  advanced  with 
all  his  forces  against  Antiochus  and  the  Gauls,  in  full 
expectation  to  ruin  them  both,  in  consequence  of 
their  division.  The  imminent  danger  to  which  Anti¬ 
ochus  was  then  exposed,  obliged  him  to  make  a  new 
treaty  with  the  Gauls,  wherein  he  stipulated  to  re¬ 
nounce  the  title  of  their  master,  which  he  had  before 
assumed,  for  that  of  their  ally:  and  he  also  entered 
into  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  with  that  peo¬ 
ple.  This  treaty,  however,  did  not  prevent  Eumenes 
from  attacking  them;  and  as  he  came  upon  them  in 
such  a  sudden  and  unexpected  manner  as  did  not  al¬ 
low  them  any  time  to  recover  after  their  fatigues,  or 
to  furnish  themselves  with  new  recruits,  he  obtained 
a  victory  over  them,  which  cost  him  but  little,  and 
laid  all  Asia  Minor  open  to  him. 

Eumenes, 5  after  this  fortunate  event,  abandoned 
himself  to  intemperance  and  excess  at  his  table,  and 
died  after  a  reign  of  twenty  years.  As  he  left  no 
children,  he  was  succeeded  by  Attalus,  his  cousin- 
german,  who  was  the  son  of  Attalus,  his  father’s 
younger  brother.  This  prince  was 
A.  M.  3763.  wise  and  valiant,  and  perfectly  qual- 
Ant.  J.  C.  241.  ified  to  preserve  the  conquests  that 
he  inherited.  He  entirely  reduced 
the  Gauls,  and  then  established  himself  so  effectually 
in  his  dominions,  that  he  took  upon  himself  the  title 
of  king;  for  though  his  predecessors  had  enjoyed  all 
the  power,  they  had  never  hitherto  ventured  to  as¬ 
sume  the  title  of  sovereigns.  Attalus,  therefore,  was 
the  first  of  his  house  who  took  it  upon  hinqand  trans¬ 
mitted  it,  with  his  dominions,  to  his  posterity,  who 
enjoyed  it  to  the  third  generation. 

»  Polyb.  lib.  ii.  p.  131.  Just.  1.  xxviii.  c.  1. 

*  Pro  auxilio  helium,  pro  fratre  hostem,  imploratus  exhi- 

buit. 

»  Justin.  1.  xxvii,  c.  2.  *  Ibid.  c.  3. 

»  Athen.  1.  x.  p.  445.  Strab.  1.  xiii.  p.  624.  Valer.  Ex- 
eerpt,  ex  Polyb. 


Whilst  Eumenus,  and,  after  him,  Attalus,  were 
seizing  the  provinces  of  the  Syrian  empire  in  the 
West,  Theoadtus  and  Arsaces  were  following  their 
example  in  the  East.  The  latter  hearing  that  Seleu¬ 
cus  had  been  slain  in  the  battle  of  Ancyra, 6  turned 
his  arms  against  Hyrcania,  and  annexed  it  to  Par- 
thia,  which  he  had  already  dismembered  from  the 
empire.  He  then  erected  these  two  provinces  into 
a  kingdom,  which  in  the  process  of  time,  became 
very  formidable  to  the  empire  of  the  Romans.  Theo- 
dotus  dying  soon  after,  Arsaces  made  a  league  offen¬ 
sive  and  defensive  with  his  son,  who  bore  the  same 
name,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  Bactria;  and  they 
mutually  supported  themselves  in  their  dominioni 
by  this  union.  The  two  brothers,  notwithstanding 
these  transactions,  continued  the  war  against  each 
other,  with  the  most  implacable  warmth,  not  con¬ 
sidering  that  while  they  contended  with  each  other 
for  the  empire  which  their  fathers  had  left  them,  the 
whole  would  be  gradually  wrested  from  them  by 
their  common  enemies.  , 

The  treasure  and  forces  of  Antiochus  being  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  several  overthrows  and  losses  he  had 
sustained,  he  was  obliged  to  wander  from  one  re¬ 
treat  to  another,  with  the  shattered  remains  of  his 
party,  till  he  was  at  last  entirely  driven  out  of  Meso¬ 
potamia.  Finding,  therefore,  that  there  was  no  place 
in  all  the  empire  of  Syria,  where 
he  could  possibly  continue  in  safe-  A.  M.  3774. 
tv,  he  retired  for  refuge  to  Ariara-  Ant.  J.  C.  23C. 
thes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  whose 
daughter  he  had  espoused.  Ariarathes,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  alliance,  was  soon  weary  of  entertaining  a 
son-in-law  who  became  a  burden  to  him;  for  which 
reason  he  determined  to  destroy  him.  Antiochus, 
being  informed  of  his  design,  avoided  the  danger  by 
a  speedy  retreat  into  Egypt;  where  he  rather  chose 
to  deliver  himself  up  to  Ptolemy,  the  professed  en¬ 
emy  of  his  house,  than  to  trust  a  brother  whom  he 
had  so  highly  offended.  He,  however,  had  reason 
to  repent  of  this  proceeding,  for  immediately  after 
his  arrival  in  Egypt,  Ptolemy  caused  him  to  be  seiz¬ 
ed  and  imprisoned  under  a  strong 
guard,  and  detained  him  several  A.  M.  3778. 
years  in  that  confinement,  till  at  Ant.  J.  C.  226. 
last  he  found  means  to  escape  by 
the  assistance  of  a  courtezan ;  but  as  he  was  quitting 
that  kingdom  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  assassi¬ 
nated  by  a  band  of  robbers. 

Ptolemy,  in  the  mean  time,  de¬ 
voted  the  sweets  of  peace  to  the  A.  M.  3765. 
cultivation  of  the  sciences  in  his  Ant.  J.  C.  239. 
dominions,  and  the  enlargement  of 
his  father’s  library  at  Alexandria  with  all  sorts  of 
books:  but  as  a  proper  collection  could  not  well  be 
made  without  an  able  librarian,  to  whose  care  it 
would  be  likewise  necessaiw  to  consign  them,  Euer- 
getes,7  upon  the  death  of  Zenodotus,  who  had  held 
that  office  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  the  grand¬ 
father  of  that  prince,  sect  to  Athens  for  Eratos¬ 
thenes,  the  Cyrenean,  who  was  then  in  great  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  had  been  educated  by  Callimachus,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  same  country.  He  8  was  a  man  of  uni¬ 
versal  learning;  but  none  of  his  works  have  been 
transmitted  to  us,  except  his  catalogue  of  the  kings 
of  Thebes  in  Egypt,  with  the  years  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  reigns,  from  Menes  or  Misraim,  who  first  peo¬ 
pled  Egypt  after  the  deluge,  to  the  Trojan  war. 
This  catalogue  contains  a  succession  of  thirty-eight 
kings,  and  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Syncellus. 

When  Seleucus  saw  himself  ex¬ 
tricated  from  the  troubles  his  bro-  A.  M.  3768 
ther  had  occasioned,  his  first  cares  Ant.  J.  C.  236. 
were  employed  in  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  order  and  tranquillity  at  home;  and  when 
he  had  accomplished  this  he  turned  his  thoughts  to 
the  reduction  of  the  provinces  of  the  East  which 
had  revolted  from  him.  This  last  attempt,  however 
was  not  attended  with  success;  for  Arsaces  had  been 
allowed  too  much  time  to  strengthen  himself  in  hit 


*  Justin.  1.  xli.  c.  4. 

i  Suid.  in  voc.  Z^voSoTOf, 

*  Ibid,  in  voc.  ’Asroxxwviosct 
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usurpation.  Seleucus,  therefore,  after  many  ineffec¬ 
tual  endeavours  to  recover  those  territories,  was 
obliged  to  discontinue  his  enterprise  in  a  dishonoura¬ 
ble  manner.  He,  perhaps,  might  have  succeeded 
better  in  time,  if  new  commotions,  which  had  been 
excited  in  his  dominions  during  his  absence,  had  not 
compelled  him  to  make  a  speedy  return,  in  order  to 
suppress  them.  This  furnished  Arsaces  with  a  new 
opportunity  of  establishing  his  power  so  effectually, 
that  all  future  efforts  were  incapable  of  shaking  it. 

Seleucus,!  however,  made  a  new 
A.  M.  3774.  attempt,  as  soon  as  his  affairs  would 
Ant.  J.  C.  230.  admit;  but  this  second  expedition 
proved  more  unfortunate  than  the 
first'  for  he  was  not  only  defeated,  but  taken  prison¬ 
er  by  Arsaces,  in  a  great  battle.  The  Parthians 
celebrated,  for  many  succeeding  years,  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  this  victory,  which  th;y  considered  as  the 
first  day  of  their  liberty,  though  in  reality  it  was 
the  first  of  their  slavery;  for  the  world  never  pro¬ 
duced  greater  tyrants  than  those  Parthian  kings  to 
whom  they  were  subjected.  The  Macedonian  yoke, 
if  they  had  continued  to  submit  to  it,  would  have 
been  much  more  supportable  than  their  oppressive 
government.  Arsaces  now  began  to  assume  the  title 
of  king,  and  firmly  established  this  empire  of  the 
East,  which,  in  process  of  time,  counterpoised  the 
Roman  power,  and  became  a  barrier  which  all  the 
armies  of  that  people  were  incapable  of  forcing.  All 
the  kings  who  succeeded  Arsaces  made  it  an  indis- 
ensable  law,  and  counted  it  an  honour,  to  be  called  by 
is  name ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  kings  of  Egypt 
retained  that  of  Ptolemy,  as  long  as  the  race  of  Pto¬ 
lemy  Soter  governed  that  kingdom.  Arsaces  raised 
himself  to  a  throne,  from  the  lowest  condition  of 
life,  and  became  as  memorable  among  the  Parthians, 
as  Cyrus  had  been  among  the  Persians,  or  Alexan¬ 
der  among  the  Macedonians,  or  Romulus  among  the 
Romans.2  This  verifies  that  passage  in  holy  Scrip¬ 
ture,  which  declares, 3  “  that  the  Most  High  ruleth 
in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever 
he  will,  and  setteth  up  over  it  the  basest  of  men.” 

Onias,4  the  high-priest  of  the 
A.  M.  3771.  Jews,  had  neglected  to  send  to  Pto- 
Ant.  J.  C.  233.  lemy  the  usual  tribute  of  twenty 
talents,  which  his  predecessors  had 
always  paid  to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  as  a  testimonial 
of  the  homage  they  rendered  to  that  crown.  The 
king  sent  Athenion,  one  of  his  courtiers,  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  to  demand  the  payment  of  the  arrears,  which 
then  amounted  to  a  great  sum;  and  to  threaten  the 
Jews,  in  case  of  refusal,  with  a  body  of  troops,  who 
should  be  commissioned  to  expel  them  from  their 
country,  and  divide  it  among  themselves.  The  alarm 
was  very  great  at  Jerusalem  on  this  occasion,  and  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  send  a  deputation  to  the 
king,  in  the  person  of  Joseph,  the  nephew  of  Onias, 
who,  though  in  the  prime  of  his  youth,  was  univer¬ 
sally  esteemed  for  his  prudence,  probity,  and  justice. 
Athenion,  during  his  continuance  at  Jerusalem,  had 
conceived  a  great  regard  for  his  character,  and  as 
he  set  out  for  Egypt  before  him,  he  promised  to  ren¬ 
der  him  all  the  good  offices  in  his  power  with  the 
king.  Joseph  followed  him  in  a  short  time,  and  on 
his  way  met  with  several  of  the  most  considerable 
persons  of  Coele-syria  and  Palestine,  who  were  also 
going  to  Egypt,  with  an  intention  to  offer  terms  for 
farming  the  great  revenues  of  those  provinces.  As 
the  equipage  of  Joseph  was  far  from  being  so  magni¬ 
ficent  as  theirs,  they  treated  him  with  little  respect, 
and  considered  him  as  a  person  of  no  great  capacity. 
Joseph  concealed  his  dissatisfaction  at  their  beha¬ 
viour,  but  drew  from  the  conversation  that  passed 
between  them,  all  the  information  he  could  desire, 
with  relation  to  the  affair  that  brought  them  to  court, 
without  seeming  to  have  any  particular  view  in  the 
curiosity  which  he  expressed. 

When  they  arrived  at  Alexandria,  they  were  in- 


l  Justin.  I.  xli.  c.  4  &  5. 

*  Arsaces,  quaesito  simul  constitutoque  regno,  non  minus 
memorabilis  Parthis  Tfuit]  qutim  Persia  Cyrus,  Macetlonibus 
Alexander,  Romanis  Romulus. — Justin. 

»  Dan.  iv  17 *  *  Joseph.  Antiq.  1  xii.  c.  3  &  4. 
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formed  that  the  king  had  taken  a  progress  to  Mem¬ 
phis,  and  Joseph  was  the  only  person  among  them 
who  set  out  to  wait  upon  that  monarch,  without  los¬ 
ing  a  moment’s  time.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  him  as  he  was  returning  from  Memphis,  with 
the  queen  and  Athenion  in  his  chariot.  The  king,  who 
had  been  highly  prepossessed  in  his  favour  by  Athe¬ 
nion,  was  extremely  delighted  to  sec  him,  and  invi¬ 
ted  him  into  his  chariot.  Joseph,  to  excuse  his  uncle, 
represented  the  infirmities  of  his  great  age,  and  the 
natural  tardiness  of  his  disposition,  in  such  an  en¬ 
gaging  manner,  as  satisfied  Ptolemy,  and  created  in 
him  an  extraordinary  esteem  for  the  advocate  who 
had  so  effectually  pleaded  the  cause  of  that  pontiff. 
He  ordered  him  an  apartment  in  the  royal  palace  of 
Alexandria,  and  allowed  him  a  piace  at  his  table. 

When  the  appointed  day  came  for  purchasing,  by 
auction,  the  privilege  of  farming  the  revenues  of  the 
provinces,  the  companions  of  Joseph  in  his  journey  to 
Egypt,  offered  no  more  than  8000  talents  for  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Ccele-syria,  Phoenicia,  Judea,  and  Samaria. 
Joseph,  who  had  discovered,  in  the  conversation  that 
passed  between  them  in  his  presence,  that  this  pur¬ 
chase  was  worth  double  the  sum  they  offered,  re¬ 
proached  them  for  depreciating  the  king’s  revenues 
in  that  manner,  and  offered  twice  as  much  as  they 
had  done.  Ptolemy  was  well  satisfied  to  see  his  re¬ 
venues  so  considerably  increased;  but  being  appre¬ 
hensive  that  the  person  who  proffered  so  large  a 
sum,  would  be  in  no  condition  to  pay  it,  he  asked  Jo¬ 
seph  what  security  he  would  give  him  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  agreement?  The  Jewish  deputy 
calmly  replied,  that  he  had  such  persons  to  offer  for 
his  security  on  that  occasion,  as  he  was  certain  his 
majesty  could  have  no  objections  to.  Upon  being 
ordered  to  mention  them,  he  named  the  king  ana 
queen  themselves;  and  added,  that  they  would  be 
his  securities  to  each  other.  The  king  could  not 
avoid  smiling  at  this  little  pleasantry,  which  put  him 
into  so  good  a  humour,  that  he  allowed  him  to  farm 
the  revenues  without  any  other  security  than  his 
verbal  promise  for  payment.  Joseph  acted  in  that 
station  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  to  the  mutual  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  court  and  provinces.  His  rich  com¬ 
petitors,  who  had  farmed  those  revenues  before,  re¬ 
turned  home  in  the  utmost  confusion,  and  had  rea¬ 
son  to  be  sensible,  that  a  magnificent  equipage  is  a 
very  inconsiderable  indication  of  merit. 

King  Demetrius  died ,5  about  this 
time,  in  Macedonia,  and  left  a  son,  A.  M.  3772. 
named  Philip,  in  an  early  state  of  mi-  Ant.  J.  C.  232. 
nority ;  for  which  reason  his  guar¬ 
dianship  was  consigned  to  Antigonus,  who,  having  es¬ 
poused  the  mother  of  his  pupil,  ascended  the  throne, 
and  reigned  for  the  space  of  twelve  years.  He  was 
magnificent  in  promises,  but  extremely  frugal  in 
performance,  which  occasioned  his  being  suruamed 
Dosonfi 

Five  or  six  years  after  this  pe¬ 
riod,’ Seleucus  Callinicus,  who  for  A.  M.  3778 
some  time  had  continued  in  a  state  Ant.  J.  C.  226. 
of  captivity  in  Parthia,  died  in  that 
country  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  Arsaces  had  always 
treated  him  as  a  king  during  his  confinement.  His 
wife  was  Laodice.the  sister  of  Andromachus,  one  of 
his  generals,  and  he  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter  by 
that  marriage.  He  espoused  his  daughter  to  Mithri- 
dates,  king  of  Pontus,  and  consigned  Phrygia  to  her 
for  her  dowry.  His  sons  were  Seleucus  and  Anti- 
ochus,  the  former  of  whom,  surnamed  Ceraunus.  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  in  the  throne. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  period  wherein  the  re¬ 
public  of  the  Achteans  begins  to  appear  with  lustre 
in  history,  and  is  in  a  condition  to  sustain  wars, 
particularly  against  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  necessary  for  me  to  represent  the 
present  state  of  those  two  republics;  ana  I  shall  be¬ 
gin  with  that  of  the  Achaeans. 


>  Justin.  1.  xxviii.  c.  3.  Dexipp.  Porphr.  Euseb. 

•  This  name  signifies  in  the  Greek  language,  One  I eho 
will  give,  that  is  to  say,  a  person  who  promises  to  give,  but 
never  gives  what  he  promises, 
s  Justin.  1.  vii.  c.  3.  Athen,  p.  153. 
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SECTION  II.— THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  RE¬ 
PUBLIC  OF  THE  AC  [LEANS.  ARATUS  DELIVERS 
SICYON  FROM  TYRANNY.  THE  CHARACTER  OF 
THAT  YOUNG  GRECIAN.  HE  IS  ENABLED,  BY  THE 
LIBERALITIES  OF  PTOLEMY  EUERGETES,  TO  CHECK 
A  SEDITION  READY  TO  BREAK  OUT  IN  SICYON. 
TAKES  CORINTH  FROM  ANTIGONUS,  KING  OF  MACE¬ 
DONIA.  PREVAILS  ON  THE  CITIES  OF  MEGARA, 
TRAZENE,  EPIDAURUS,  AND  MEGALAPOLIS,  TO  AC¬ 
CEDE  TO  THE  ACHiEAN  LEAGUE;  BUT  IS  NOT  SUC¬ 
CESSFUL  WITH  RESPECT  TO  ARGOS. 

The  republic  of  the  Achseans  was  not  considera¬ 
ble  at  first,  either  for  the  number  of  its  troops,1  the 
immensity  of  its  riches,  or  the  extent  of  its  territory, 
but  derived  its  power  from  the  great  reputation  it 
acquired  for  the  virtues  of  probity,  justice,  love  of- 
liberty;  and  this  reputation  was  very  ancient.  The 
Crotonians  and  Sybarites  adopted  the  laws  and  cus¬ 
toms  of ’the  Achaeans,  for  the  re-establishment  of 

food  order  in  their  cities.  The  Lacedaemonians  and 
'hebans  had  such  an  esteem  for  their  virtue,  that 
they  chose  them,  after  the  celebrated  battle  of  Leuc- 
tra,  as  umpires  of  the  differences  which  subsisted  be¬ 
tween  them. 

The  government  of  this  republic  was  democratical, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  It  pre¬ 
served  its  liberty  to  the  times  of  Philip  and  Alex¬ 
ander;  but  under  those  princes,  and  in  the  reigns  of 
those  who  succeeded  them,  it  was  either  in  subjec¬ 
tion  to  the  Macedonians,  who  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  Greece,  or  else  was  oppressed  by  cruel 
tyrants. 

It  was  composed  of  twelve  cities, 2  in  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  but  all  together  not  equal  to  a  single  one  of 
considerable  rank.  This  republic  did  not  signalize 
herself  immediately  by  any  thing  great  and  remar¬ 
kable,  because,  amongst  all  her  citizens,  she  pro¬ 
duced  none  of  any  distinguished  merit.  The  sequel 
will  discover  the  extraordinary  change  which  a  sin- 
le  man  was  capable  of  introducing  among  them  by 
is  great  qualities.  After  the  death  of  Alexander, 
this  little  state  was  involved  in  all  the  calmities  inse¬ 
parable  from  discord.  The  spirit  of  patriotism  no 
longer  prevailed  among  them,  and  each  city  was 
solely  attentive  to  its  particular  interest.  Their  state 
had  lost  its  former  solidity,  because  they  changed 
their  master  as  often  as  Macedonia  became  subject 
to  new  sovereigns.  They  first  submitted  to  Deme¬ 
trius;  after  which  to  Cassander;  and  last  of  all  to 
Antigonus  Gonatas,  who  left  them  in  subjection  to 
tyrants  of  his  own  establishing,  that  they  might  not 
withdraw  themselves  from  his  authority. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the 
A.  M.  3724.  cxxivth  Olympiad,  about  the  time 
Ant.  J.  C.  280.  of  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  the 
father  of  Philadelphus,  and  the  ex¬ 
pedition  of  Pyrrhus  into  Italy,  the  republic  of  the 
Achaeans  resumed  their  former  customs,  and  renew¬ 
ed  their  ancient  concord.  The  inhabitants  of  Patrae 
and  Dyme  laid  the  foundations  of  this  happy  change. 
The  tyrants  were  expelled  from  the  cities,  which 
then  united  as  in  former  times,  and  constituted  no 
more  than  one  body  of  a  republic:  all  affairs  were 
decided  by  a  public  council:  the  registers  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  coinmen  secretary;  the  assembly  had 
two  presidents,  who  were  nominated  by  the  cities 
in  their  respective  turns;  but  it  was  soon  thought 
advisable  to  reduce  them  to  one. 

The  good  order  which  reigned  in  this  little  re¬ 
public,  where  freedom  and  equality,  with  a  love  of 
justice  and  the  public  good,  were  the  fundamental 
principles  of  their  government,  drew  into  their  com¬ 
munity  several  neighbouring  cities,  who  received 
their  laws,  and  associated  themselves  into  their  privi¬ 
leges.  Sicyon  was  one  of  the  first  that  acceded  in 
this  manner,  by  means  of  Aratus,  one  of  its  citizens, 
whom,  in  the  sequel,  we  shall  see  acting  a  very  great 
part,  and  becoming  very  illustrious. 


»  Polyb.  i.  ii.  p.  125 — 130 

»  These  twelve  cities  were  Patras,  Dyme,  Pharee,  Tritsaa, 
Leontium,  iEgira,  Pellene,  jEgium,  Bura,  Ue  -aunia,  Olenus, 
and  Helice. 


Sicyon,1  which  had  long  groaned  under  the  yoke 
of  her  tyrants,  had  lately  attempted  to  snane  it  off, 
by  placing  Clinias,  one  of  her  first  and  bravest  citi¬ 
zens,  at  her  head  ;  and  the  government  already  began 
to  flourish  and  assume  a  better  form,  when  Abanti- 
das,  in  order  to  seize  the  tyranny  into  nis  own  hands 
found  means  to  get  rid  of  Climas.  Some  of  his  re 
lations  and  friends  he  expelled  fron  the  city ;  and 
took  off  others  by  death :  he  also  searched  for  Aratus, 
the  son  of  Clinias,  who  was  then  but  seven  years  of 
age,  in  order  to  destroy  him;  but  the  infant  escaped, 
with  some  other  persons,  amid  the  disoder  that  filled 
the  house  when  nis  father  was  killed;  and  as  he  was 
wandering  about  the  city,  in  the  utmost  consterna¬ 
tion  and  distress,  he  accidentally  entered  unseen  into 
a  house  which  belonged  to  the  tyrant’s  sister.  This 
lady  was  naturally  generous,  and  as  she  also  believed 
that  this  destitute  infant  had  taken  refuge  under  her 
roof  by  the  impulse  of  some  deity,  she  carefully 
concealed  him;  and  when  night  came, caused  him  to 
be  secretly  conveyed  to  Argos. 

Aratus,  being  thus  preserved  from  so  imminent  a 
clanger,  conceived  in  his  soul  from  henceforth  an  im¬ 
placable  aversion  to  tyrants,  which  always  increased 
with  his  age.  He  was  educated  with  the  utmost  care 
by  some  hospitable  friends  of  his  father  at  Argos. 

The  new  tyranny  of  Sicyon  had  passed  through 
several  hands  in  a  short  time,  when  Aratu3,  who  be¬ 
gan  to  arrive  at  a  state  of  manhood,  was  solicitous  to 
deliver  his  country  entirely  from  oppression.  He 
was  greatly  respected,  as  well  for  his  birth  as  his 
courage,  which  was  accompanied  with  a  gravity  su¬ 
perior  to  his  age,  and  a  strong  and  clear  understand¬ 
ing.  These  qualities,  which  were  well  known  at 
that  time,  caused  the  exiles  from  Sicyon  to  cast  their 
eyes  upon  him  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  to  consider 
him  as  their  chief  resource,  and  a  person  destined  to 
be  their  future  deliverer;  in  whicn  conjecture  they 
were  not  deceived. 

Aratus,  who  was  then  in  the  twen¬ 
tieth  year  of  his  age,  formed  a  con-  A.  M.  3752- 
federacy  against  Nicocles,  who  was  Ant.  J.  C.  252 
tyrant  at  that  time;  and  though  the 
spies,  whom  the  latter  sent  to  Argos,  kept  a  vigilant 
eye  on  his  conduct,  he  concealed  his  design  so  well, 
he  pursued  his  measures  with  so  much  prudence 
and  secrecy,  that  he  scaled  the  walls  of  Sicyon,  and 
entered  the  city  by  night.  The  tyrant  was  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  himself  a  retreat  through  subter¬ 
ranean  passages;  and  when  the  people  assembled  in 
a  tumultuous  manner,  without  knowing  what  had 
been  transacted,  a  herald  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
that  “Aratus,  the  son  of  Clinias,  invited  the  citizens 
to  resume  their  liberty.”  Upon  which  the  crowd 
immediately  flocked  to  the  palace  of  the  tyrant,  and 
burned  it  to  ashes  in  a  few  moments;  but  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  man  was  killed  or  wounded  on  either  side;  the 
good  genius  of  Aratus  not  suffering  an  action  of  this 
nature  to  be  polluted  with  the  blood  of  his  citizens; 
in  which  circumstance  he  made  his  joy  and  triumph 
consist.  He  then  recalled  all  those  who  had  been 
banished,  who  were  no  fewer  than  500. 

Sicyon  then  began  to  enjoy  some  repose,  but  Ara¬ 
tus  was  not  fully  relieved  from  inquietude  and  per¬ 
plexity.  With  respect  to  the  situation  of  affairs  with¬ 
out,  he  was  sensible  that  Antigonus  cast  a  jealous 
eye  on  the  city,  and  had  meditated  expedients  for 
making  himself  master  of  it,  from  the  time  of  its 
having  recovered  its  liberty.  He  beheld  the  seeds 
of  sedition  and  discord  sown  within,  by  those  who 
had  been  banished,  and  was  extremely  apprehensive 
of  their  effect.  He  imagined,  therefore,  that  the 
safest  and  most  prudent  conduct  in  this  delicate  junc¬ 
ture,  would  be  to  unite  Sicyon  in  the  Achaean  league, 
in  which  he  easily  succeeded:  and  this  was  one  of 
the  greatest  services  he  was  capable  of  rendering 
his  country. 

The  power  of  the  Achaeans  was  indeed  but  incon 
siderable;  for,  as  1  have  already  observed,  they  were 
only  masters  of  three  very  small  cities.  Their  coun¬ 
try  was  neither  good  nor  rich,  and  they  inhabited  a 
coast  which  had  neither  ports  nor  any  other  man- 


1  Plut.  in  Arato.  p.  1027—1031. 
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time  stations  of  security.  But  with  all  this  medio¬ 
crity  and  seeming  weakness,  they  of  all  people  made 
it  most  evident,  that  the  forces  of  the  Greeks  could 
be  always  invincible  when  under  good  order  and 
discipline,  and  with  a  prudent  and  experienced  gene¬ 
ral  at  the  head  of  them.  Thus  did  those  Achseans 
(who  were  so  inconsiderable  in  comparison  of  the 
ancient  power  of  Greece,)  by  constantly  adhering 
to  good  counsels,  and  continuing  strictly  united 
together,  without  blasting  the  merit  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  with  the  malignant  breath  of  envy;  not  only 
maintain  their  liberties,  amidst  so  many  potent  cities, 
and  such  a  number  of  tyrants,  but  restored  freedom 
and  safety  to  most  of  the  Grecian  states. 

Aratus,  after  he  had  engaged  his  city  in  the  Achaean 
league,  entered  himself  among  the  cavalry,  and  was 
not  a  little  esteemed  by  the  generals,  for  the  promp¬ 
titude  and  vivacity  which  he  discovered  in  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  their  orders:  for  though  he  had  infinitely 
contributed  to  the  power  and  credit  of  the  league, 
by  strengthening  it  with  his  own  reputation  and  all 
the  forces  of  his  country,  he  yet  appeared  as  submis¬ 
sive  as  the  meanest  soldier  to  tne  general  of  the 
Achaeans,  notwithstanding  the  obscurity  of  the  city 
from  whence  that  officer  was  selected  for  such  an 
.employment.  This  is  certainly  an  excellent  example 
for  young  princes  and  noblemen,  when  they  serve 
in  armies,  which  will  teach  them  to  foget  their  birth, 
on  those  occasions,  and  to  demand  respect  only  from 
their  exact  submission  to  the  orders  of  their  com¬ 
manders. 

The  conduct  and  character  of  Aratus  were  the  con¬ 
stant  subject  of  admiration. t  He  was  naturally  polite 
and  obliging;  his  sentiments  were  great  and  noble; 
and  he  entirely  devoted  himself  to  the  good  of  the 
state,  without  any  interested  views.  He  was  an  im¬ 
placable  enemy  to  tyrants,  and  regulated  his  friend¬ 
ship  and  enmity  by  the  public  utility.  He  was 
qualified,  in  many  particulars,  to  appear  at  the  head 
of  affairs;  his  expressions  were  always  proper;  his 
thoughts  just;  and  even  his  silence  judicious.  He 
conducted  himself  with  a  complacency  of  temper,  in 
all  differences  that  arose  in  any  deliberations  of  mo¬ 
ment,  and  had  no  superior  in  the  happy  art  of  con¬ 
tacting  friendships  and  alliances.  He  had  a  wonder¬ 
ful  facility  in  forming  enterprises  against  an  enemy; 
in  masking  his  designs  with  impenetrable  secrecy, 
and  in  executing  them  happily  by  his  patience  and 
intrepidity.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged, 
that  this  celebrated  Aratus  did  not  seem  to  be  the 
same  man  at  the  head  of  an  army;  nothing  could  then 
be  discovered  in  him  but  dilatoriness,  irresolution, 
and  timidity;  whilst  every  prospect  of  danger  was 
insupportable  to  him.  Not  that  he  really  wanted 
courage  and  boldness,  but  these  qualities  seemed  to 
be  benumbed  by  the  greatness  of  the  execution,  and 
he  was  only  timorous  on  certain  occasions  and  at 
intervals.  It  was  from  this  disposition  of  his,  that 
all  Peloponnesus  was  filled  with  the  trophies  of  his 
conqueror,  and  the  monuments  of  his  own  defeats, 
[n  th  is  manner,  says  Polybius,  has  nature  compound¬ 
ed  different  and  contrary  qualities  together,  not  only 
in  the  bodies  of  men,  but  even  in  their  minds;  and 
hence  it  is  that  we  are  to  account  for  the  surprising 
diversity  we  frequently  perceive  in  the  same  persons. 
On  some  occasions  they  appear  lively,  heroic,  and 
undaunted;  and  at  others,  all  their  vigour,  vivacity, 
and  resolution  entirely  abandon  them. 

I  have  already  observed  ,2  that 
A.  M.  3753.  those  citizens  who  had  been  banish- 
Aat.  J.  C.  251.  ed,  gave  Aratus  great  perplexity. 

His  disquiet  was  occasioned  by  their 
claim  to  the  land  and  houses  which  they  possessed 
before  their  exile;  the  greatest  part  of  which  had 
been  consigned  to  other  persons,  who  afterwards 
gold  them,  and  disappeared  upon  the  expulsion  of 
the  tyrant.  It  was  reasonable  that  these  exiles  should 
be  reinstated  in  their  former  possessions  after  their 
recall  from  banishment,  and  they  made  application 
to  that  effect  with  all  imaginable  importunity.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  greatest  part  of  what  they  claimed 


i  Plut.  in  Aral.  p.  1031.  Polyb 
a  Plut.  in  Arat.p  1231-1238 
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had  been  alienated  to  fair  purchasers,  who  conse¬ 
quently  expected  to  be  reimbursed,  before  they  de 
livered  up  such  houses  and  lands  to  the  claimants. 
The  pretensions  and  complaints  on  this  occasion  were 
vigorously  urged  on  both  sides,  and  Sicyon  was  in 
the  utmost  danger  of  being  ruined  by  a  civil  war 
which  seemed  inevitable.  Never  was  any  affair  more 
perplexing  than  this.  Aratus  was  incapable  of  recon 
ciliug  the  two  parties,  whose  demands  were  equally 
equitable,  and  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy  them  both 
at  the  same  time,  without  expending  very  considera¬ 
ble  sums,  which  he  was  in  no  condition  to  furnish. 
In  this  emergency,  he  could  think  of  no  resource  but 
the  goodness  and  liberality  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt, 
which  he  himself  had  experienced  on  the  following 
occasion. 

That  prince  was  extremely  curious  in  portraits  and 
other  paintings:  Aratus,  therefore,  who  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  judge  of  such  performances,  collected  all  the 
works  of  tne  greatest  masters  which  he  could  pos¬ 
sibly  procure,  especially  those  of  Pamphilus  and  Me- 
lanthus,  and  sent  them  to  the  king,  sicyon  was  still 
in  great  reputation  for  the  arts,  and  painting  in  par¬ 
ticular;  the  true  taste  of  which  was  preserved  there 
in  all  its  ancient  purity.  It  is  even  said,  that  Apelles, 
who  was  then  admired  by  all  the  world,  had  been  at 
Sicyon,  where  he  frequented  the  schools  of  these  two 
painters,  to  whom  he  gave  a  talent  (equal  to  1000 
crowns,)  not  so  much  to  acquire  perfection  in  the 
art  from  them,  as  in  order  to  obtain  a  share  in  their 
great  reputation.  When  Aratus  had  reinstated  his 
city  in  its  former  liberties,  he  destroyed  all  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  tyrants ;  but  when  he  came  to  that  of 
Aristratus,  who  reigned  in  the  time  of  Philip,  and 
whom  the  painter  had  represented  in  the  attitude  of 
standing  in  a  triumphant  chariot,  he  hesitated  a  long 
time  whether  he  should  deface  it  or  not;  for  all  the 
capital  scholars  of  Melanthus  had  contributed  to  the 
completion  of  that  piece,  and  it  had  even  been  touch¬ 
ed  by  the  pencil  of  Apelles.  This  work  was  so  in¬ 
imitable  in  its  kind,  that  Aratus  could  not  avoid  be¬ 
ing  affected  with  its  beauties;  but  his  aversion  for 
tyrants  prevailed  over  his  admiration  of  the  picture, 
and  he  accordingly  ordered  it  to  be  destroyed. 

The  fine  taste  of  Aratus  for  painting,  had  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  the  good  graces  of  PtoTemy ;  and  he, 
therefore,  thought  he  might  take  the  liberty  to  im¬ 
plore  the  generosity  of  that  prince,  in  the  melan¬ 
choly  situation  to  which  he  was  then  reduced.  With 
this  view  he  embarked  for  Egypt;  but  was  exposed 
to  many  dangers  and  disappointments,  before  he 
could  arrive  in  that  kingdom.  He  had  a  long  audi¬ 
ence  of  Ptolemy,  who  esteemed  him  the  better  the 
more  he  knew  him;  and  presented  him  with  150 
talents  for  the  benefit  of  his  city.  Aratus  carried 
away  forty  talents  when  he  set  out  for  Peloponnesus, 
and  the  king  remitted  him  the  remainder  in  separate 
payments. 

His  fortunate  return  occasioned  universal  joy  in 
Sicyon,  and  he  was  invested  with  full  power  to  decide 
the  pretensions  of  the  exiles,  and  regulate  the  parti¬ 
tions  to  be  made  in  their  favour.  But  as  a  wise  poli¬ 
tician,  who  is  not  anxious  to  engross  the  decision  of 
all  affairs  to  himself,  and  is  not  afraid  of  diminishing 
his  reputation  by  admitting  others  to  share  it  with 
him,  he  firmly  refused  the  honours  designed  him, 
and  nominated  for  his  coadjutors  fifteen  citizens  of 
the  greatest  repute,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  at 
last  restored  harmony  and  peace  among  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  refunded  to  the  several  purchasers  all  the 
sums  they  had  expended  for  the  lands  and  houses 
they  had  actually  bought.  It  has  always  been  ob¬ 
served,  that  glory  pursues  those  who  are  industrious 
to  decline  it.  Aratus,  therefore,  who  thought  him¬ 
self  in  need  of  good  counsels  to  assist  him  in  the 
determination  of  this  important  affair  (and  persons 
of  the  greatest  merit  always  entertain  the  same  ditfi 
dence  of  themselves,)  had  all  the  honour  of  this 
affair.  His  conduct  was  infinitely  applauded ;  statues 
were  erected  to  him,  and  the  people,  h/  public 
inscriptions,  declared  him  the  father  of  the  people 
and  tne  deliverer  of  his  country.  These  are  quali¬ 
ties  that  infinitely  transcend  those  of  the  most  cele 
brated  conquerors. 
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A  success  so  illustrious  gave  Antigonus  jealousy, 
and  even  fear;  in  consequence  of  which,  at  a  public 
entertainment,  he  artfully  enhanced  the  merit  and  ca¬ 
pacity  of  this  young  man  by  extraordinary  praises, 
ossib.y  with  an  intention  either  to  gain  him  over  to 
is  own  interest,  or  to  render  him  an  object  of  suspi¬ 
cion  to  Ptolemy.  He  insinuated,  in  terms  sufficient¬ 
ly  intelligible,  that  Aratus,  having  discovered  by  his 
own  experience,  the  vanity  of  the  Egyptian  pride, 
intended  to  attach  himself  to  his  service;  and  that  he, 
therefore,  was  resolved  to  employ  him  in  his  affairs; 
he  concluded  this  train  of  artifice  with  entreating  all 
the  lords  of  his  court,  who  were  then  present,  to  re¬ 
gard  him  in  future  as  their  friend.  The  particulars 
of  this  discourse  were  soon  repeated  to  Ptolemy,  who 
was  not  a  little  surprised  and  afflicted  when  he  heard 
them:  and  he  complained  to  Aratus  of  this  injurious 
charge:  but  the  latter  easily  justified  himself  to  that 
monarch. 

Aratus  having'  been  elected  general  of  the  Achaeans, 
for  the  first  time  ravaged  Locris,  and  all  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Calydon,and  advanced  with  a  body  of  10,000 
men  to  succour  the  Boeotians;  but  was  so  unfortunate 
as  not  to  arrive  among  them  till  after  the  battle  of 
Chaeronea,!  in  which  they  were  defeated  by  the  jEto- 
lians. 

Eight  years  after  this  transac- 
A.  M.  3760.  tion,  he  was  elected  general  of  the 
Ant.  J.  C.  244.  Achseans  a  second  time,  and  ren¬ 
dered  great  service  to  all  Greece, 
by  an  action  which  Plutarch  considers  as  equal  to 
any  of  the  most  illustrious  enterprises  of  the  Grecian 
leaders. 

The  isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  separates  the  two 
seas,  unites  the  continent  of  Greece  with  that  of  Pelo- 
onnesus;  the  citadel  also  of  Corinth,  distinguished 
y  the  name  of  Acro-Corinthus,  is  situated  on  a  high 
mountain,  exactly  in  the  middle  of  those  two  conti¬ 
nents,  which  are  there  divided  from  each  other  by  a 
very  narrow  neck  of  land ;  by  which  means  this  for¬ 
tress,  when  furnished  with  a  good  garrison,  cut3  off 
all  communication  by  land  and  sea,  from  the  inner 
part  of  the  isthmus,  and  renders  the  person  who 
possesses  it,  with  a  good  body  of  troops,  absolute 
master  of  all  Gree.ce.  Philip  called  this  citadel  the 
shackles  of  Greece,  and  as  such  it  was  an  object  of 
desire  and  jealousy  to  all  the  neighbouring  states, 
and  especially  to  kings  and  princes,  who  consequently 
were  desirous  of  seizing  it  for  their  own  use. 

Antigonus,  after  having  for  a  long  time,  and  with 
extreme  anxiety,  sought  an  opportunity  to  render 
himself  master  of  this  place,  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
carry  it  by  surprise,  and  made  no  scruple  to  congra¬ 
tulate  himself  as  much  on  this  unexpected  success, 
as  on  a  real  triumph.  Aratus,  on  the  other  hand, 
entertained  hopes  of  wresting  this  fortress  from  him, 
in  his  turn ;  and  while  all  his  thoughts  were  employed 
to  that  effect,  an  accidental  circumstance  furnished 
him  with  an  opportunity  of  accomplishing  his  design. 

Erginus,  an  inhabitant  of  Corinth,  had  taken  a 
journey  to  Sicyon,  in  order  to  transact  some  affairs 
in  that  city;  and  had  there  contracted  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  a  banker,  who  was  a  particular 
friend  of  Aratus.  As  the  citadel  of  Corinth  happen¬ 
ed  to  be  the  subject  of  one  of  their  conversations, 
Erginus  told  his  friend,  that  as  he  often  went  to  visit 
his  brother  Diodes,  who  was  a  soldier  of  the  garri¬ 
son,  he  had  observed  on  the  steeDest  side,  a  small 
winding  path  hewn  in  the  rock,  which  led  to  a  part 
of  the  wall  of  the  citadel  which  was  very  low.  The 
banker  was  very  attentive  to  this  account,  and,  with 
a  smile,  desired  his  friend  to  tell  him,  whether  he 
and  his  brother  would  be  disposed  to  gain  a  large 
sum  of  money,  and  make  their  fortunes?  Erginus 
immediately  comprehended  the  bent  of  this  question, 
and  promised  to  sound  his  brother  Diodes  on  that 
head.  Some  few  days  after  this  conversation  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  banker,  and  engaged  to  conduct  Aratus 
to  that  part  of  the  mountain  where  the  height  of  the 
wall  did  not  exceed  fifteen  feet,  adding  at  the  same 


*  Philip,  above  forty  years  before  this  event,  had  obtained 
•  celebrated  victory  over  the  Athenians  and  Thebans,  near 
tbe  same  place. 


time,  that  himself  and  his  brother  would  assist  him 
in  executing  the  rest  of  his  enterprise.  Aratus  pro¬ 
mised,  on  his  part,  to  give  them  sixty  talents,  if  the 
affair  should  happen  to  succeed;  but  as  it  became 
requisite  to  deposite  that  sum  in  the  hands  of  the 
banker,  for  the  security  of  the  two  brothers,  and  as 
Aratus  was  neither  master  of  so  many  talents,  nor 
had  any  inclination  to  borrow  them,  for  fear  of  rais¬ 
ing  suspicion  by  that  proceeding,  and  letting  his  de¬ 
sign  get  wind,  he  pledged  all  his  gold  and  silver 
plate,  with  his  wife 4  jewels,  to  the  banker,  as  a  se¬ 
curity  for  the  promised  sum. 

Aratus  had  so  great  a  soul,  says  Plutarch,  and  such 
an  ardour  for  great  actions,  that  when  he  considered 
with  himself,  how  universally  Epaminondas  and  Pho- 
cion  had  been  reputed  the  most  worthy  and  just  men 
in  all  Greece,  for  refusing  the  presents  that  had  been 
offered  to  them;  and  preferring  virtue  to  all  the  rich¬ 
es  in  the  world,  he  was  anxious  to  surpass  them,  and 
to  refine  upon  their  generosity  and  disinterested  spi¬ 
rit.  And  indeed  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
the  mere  refusal  of  presents,  and  the  sacrifice  of  a 
person’s  whole  fortune  for  the  service  of  the  public. 
Aratus  parted  with  all  his  fortune,  and  that  too  with¬ 
out  its  being  known,  for  an  enterprise,  wherein  he 
alone  was  exposed  to  all  the  danger.  Where  is  the 
man,  cries  Plutarch,  amidst  the  enthusiasm  into  which 
this  amiable  action  had  wrought  him,  who  can  possi¬ 
bly  be  incapable  of  admiring  so  uncommon  ana  sur¬ 
prising  an  instance  of  magnanimity!  Who,  even  at 
this  time,  can  forbear  to  interest  himself  in  this  great 
exploit,  and  to  combat  in  imagination  by  the  side  of 
so  great  a  man,  who  paid  so  dearly  for  so  extraordi¬ 
nary  a  danger,  and  pledged  the  most  valuable  part 
of  his  fortune,  only  to  procure  an  opportunity  of  ad¬ 
vancing  into  the  midst  of  his  enemies  in  the  dead  of 
night,  when  he  knew  he  should  be  compelled  to  fight 
for  his  own  life,  without  any  other  security  than  the 
hopes  of  performing  a  noble  action. 

it  may  justly  be  remarked  on  this  occasion,  that 
the  taste  tor  glory,  disinterestedness,  and  the  public 
good,  were  perpetuated  among  the  Greeks,  by  the 
remembrance  of  those  great  men  who  had  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  in  past  ages  by  such  glorious  sen¬ 
timents. 

This  is  the  great  advantage  which  attends  history 
written  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  principal 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  it. 

The  preparations  for  the  enterprise  were  thwarted 
by  a  variety  of  obstructions,  any  one  of  which  seem¬ 
ed  sufficient  to  have  rendered  it  ineffectual ;  but  when 
all  these  were  at  last  surmounted,  Aratus  ordered  his 
troops  to  pass  the  night  under  arms.  He  then  selec¬ 
ted  400  men,  most  of  whom  were  unacquainted  with 
the  design  he  intended  to  execute:  they  were  all  fur¬ 
nished  with  scaling-ladders,  and  he  led  them  directly 
to  the  gates  of  the  city  by  the  walls  of  Juno’s  tem¬ 
ple.  The  sky  was  then  unclouded,  and  the  moon 
shone  extremely  bright,  which  filled  the  adventurers 
with  just  apprehensions  of  being  discovered.  But  in 
a  little  time  a  dark  fog  arose  very  fortunately  from 
the  sea,  and  shed  a  thick  gloom  over  all  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  city.  All  the  troops  then  seated  them¬ 
selves  on  the  ground,  to  take  off  their  shoes,  as  well 
to  lessen  the  noise,  as  to  facilitate  their  ascent  by  the 
scaling-ladders,  from  which  they  should  not  then  be 
so  liable  to  slip.  In  the  mean  time,  Erginus,  with 
seven  resolute  young  men,  habited  like  travellers, 
passed  through  the  gate  without  being  perceived, 
and  killed  the  sentinel  and  guards  who  were  there 
upon  duty.  The  ladder's  were  then  fixed  on  the  wall, 
and  Aratus  ascended  with  100  of  his  boldest  troops, 
giving  orders  to  the  rest  to  follow  him  as  fast  as  they 
were  able;  and  having  drawn  up  his  ladders,  he  de¬ 
scended  into  the  city,  and  marched  at  the  head  of 
his  100  men,  towards  the  citadel,  with  the  utmost  joy, 
as  having  already  succeeded  by  passing  undiscovered. 

As  they  were  proceeding  in  their  march,  they  saw 
a  small  guard  of  four  men,  with  lights  in  their  hands, 
by  whom  they  vvere  not  perceived,  because  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  night  shrouded  them  from  their  view. 
Aratus  and  his  men  shrunk  back  against  some  walls 
and  ruins  that  were  near,  where  they  disposed  them¬ 
selves  into  an  ambuscade,  from  whence  they  started 
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as  the  four  men  were  passing  by,  and  killed  three  of 
their  number.  The  fourth,  who  received  a  deep 
wound  on  his  head,  fled  from  the  place,  and  cried 
out  as  loud  as  he  was  able,  that  the  enemies  were  en¬ 
tered  the  city.  The  trumpets  in  a  moment  sounded 
the  alarm,  and  all  the  inhabitants  crowded  together 
at  the  noise.  The  streets  were  already  filled  with 
people,  who  flocked  from  all  quarters,  and  blazing 
with  innumerable  lights  which  were  immediately  set 
up  in  every  part  of  the  city,  and  also  on  the  ramparts 
of  the  castle,  whilst  every  place  resounded  with  con¬ 
fused  and  undistinguishable  cries. 

Aratus  still  continued  his  progress,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  alarm,  and  endeavoured  to  climb  the  steep 
rocks:  he  made  way,  however,  at  first,  very  slowly, 
and  with  great  labour,  because  he  had  missed  tne 
path  that  led  to  the  wall  through  numberless  wind¬ 
ings,  which  it  was  almost  impracticable  to  trace  out. 
While  he  was  thus  perplexed,  the  clouds  dispersed, 
as  if  a  miracle  had  interposed  in  his  favour:  the  moon 
then  appeared  in  its  former  brightness,  and  discover¬ 
ed  all  the  intricacies  of  the  path,  till  he  arrived  on 
the  spot  of  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  which  had 
been  formerly  described  to  him.  The  skies  were 
then  happily  covered  with  clouds  again,  and  the 
moon  was  once  more  immersed  in  darkness. 

The  300  soldiers  whom  Aratus  had  left  without, 
near  the  temple  of  Juno,  having  entered  the  city, 
which  was  then  filled  with  confusion  and  tumult,  and 
also  illuminated  with  a  prodigious  number  of  lights; 
and  not  being  able  to  find  the  path  which  Aratus  had 
taken,  drew  up  into  a  close  body,  under  a  bending 
rock  which  shaded  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  preci- 
ice,  where  they  waited  in  the  utmost  anxiety  and 
istress.  Aratus  was  then  skirmishing  on  the  ram¬ 
parts  of  the  citadel,  and  the  noise  of  the  combatants 
might  easily  be  heard  below;  but  as  the  sound  was 
repeated  by  the  echoes  of  the  neighbouring  moun¬ 
tains,  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  the  place  from 
whence  it  proceeded.  Those  soldiers,  therefore,  not 
knowing  which  way  to  bend  their  course,  Archelaus, 
who  commanded  the  troops  of  king  Antigonus,  hav¬ 
ing  drawn  out  a  considerable  number  of  troops, 
mounted  the  ascent  with  loud  shouts,  and  a  great 
blast  of  trumpets,  with  an  intention  to  assault  Aratus 
in  his  rear,  and  in  his  march  passed  by  those  300  men 
without  perceiving  them;  but  when  he  advanced  a 
little  beyond  them,  they  started  from  the  place  of 
their  concealment,  as  if  they  had  been  planted  ex¬ 
pressly  in  ambuscade,  and  fell  upon  him  with  great 
resolution,  killing  all  who  first  came  in  their  way. 
The  rest  of  the  troops,  and  even  Archelaus  himself, 
were  then  seized  with  such  a  consternation,  that  they 
fled  from  their  enemies,  who  continued  to  attack 
them  in  their  retreat,  till  they  had  all  dispersed  them¬ 
selves  in  the  city. 

This  defeat  was  immediately  succeeded  by  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Erginus,  who  had  been  sent  by  those  that 
were  fighting  on  the  walls  of  the  citadel,  to  acquaint 
them  that  Aratus  was  engaged  with  the  enemies,  who 
made  a  very  vigorous  defen  e,  and  was  in  great  need 
of  immediate  assistance.  The  troops  that  moment 
desired  him  to  be  their  conductor;  and  as  they  moun¬ 
ted  the  rocks,  they  proclaimed  their  approach  by 
oud  cries,  to  animate  their  friends,  and  redouble 
their  ardour.  The  beams  of  the  moon,  which  was 
then  in  the  full,  played  upon  their  armour,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  the  length  of  the  way  by  which 
they  ascended,  made  them  appear  more  numerous, 
while  the  midnight  silence  rendered  the  echoes  much 
more  strong  and  audible;  by  which  means  their 
shouts  seemed  those  of  a  much  greater  body  of  men 
than  they  really  were.  When  they  at  last  had  joined 
their  companions,  they  charged  their  enemies  with  a 
vigour  that  soon  dispersed  them,  upon  which  they 
posted  themselves  on  the  wall,  and  became  absolute 
masters  of  the  citadel  by  break  of  day ;  so  that  the 
sun’s  first  rays  saw  them  victorious.  The  rest  of 
their  troops  airived  at  the  same  time  from  Sicyon; 
and  the  Corinthians,  after  they  had  willingly  thrown 
open  the  city  gates  to  receive  them,  assisted  them  in 
making  the  troops  of  Antigonus  prisoners  of  war. 

Aratus,  when  ne  had  effectually  secured  his  victo¬ 
ry  descended  from  the  citadel  into  the  theatre  which 


was  then  crowded  with  a  vast  concourse  of  people, 
drawn  thither  by  their  curiosity  to  see  him,  and  to 
hear  him  speak.  After  he  had  posted  his  Achaeans 
on  each  side  of  the  avenues  of  the  theatre,  he  advan¬ 
ced  from  the  bottom  of  the  stage  completely  armed, 
with  a  countenance  completely  changed  by  his  want 
of  rest  and  the  long  fatigue  he  had  sustained.  The 
bold  and  manly  joy  with  which  this  extraordinary 
success  had  inspired  him,  was  obscured  by  the  lan¬ 
guor  his  extreme  weakness  and  decay  of  spirits  had 
occasioned.  The  moment  he  appeared  in  the  theatre, 
all  the  people  were  emulous  to  testify  their  profound 
respect  and  gratitude,  by  repeated  applauses  and 
acclamations.  Aratus,  in  the  mean  time,  shifted  his 
lance  from  his  left  to  his  right  hand;  and  then  lean¬ 
ing  his  body  and  one  knee  a  little  against  it,  he  con¬ 
tinued  for  some  time  in  that  posture. 

When  the  whole  theatre  was  at  last  silent,  he  ex¬ 
erted  all  the  vigour  he  had  left,  and  acquainted  them, 
in  a  long  discourse,  with  the  particulars  of  the  Achae¬ 
an  league,  exhorted  them  to  accede  to  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  delivered  to  them  the  keys  of  their 
city,  which,  till  then,  had  never  been  in  their  power 
from  the  time  of  Philip.  As  to  the  captains  of  Anti¬ 
gonus,  he  restored  Archelaus,  whom  he  had  taken 
prisoner,  to  his  liberty;  but  caused  Theophrastus  to 
suffer  death,  for  refusing  to  quit  the  city. 

Aratus  made  himself  master  of  the  temple  of  Juno, 
and  of  the  port  of  Lechaeum,  where  he  seized  twen¬ 
ty-five  of  the  king’s  ships.  He  also  took  500  war 
horses,  and  400  Syrians,  whom  he  afterwards  sold. 
The  Achseans  kept  the  citadel,  in  which  they  placed 
a  garrison  of  400  men. 

An  action  so  bold  and  successful  as  this  could  not 
fail  to  be  productive  of  very  fortunate  events.  The 
inhabitants  of  Megara  quitted  the  party  of  Antigonus 
and  joined  Aratus.  Their  example  was  soon  follow¬ 
ed  by  the  people  of  Troezene  and  Epidaurus,  who 
acceded  to  the  Achaaan  league. 

Aratus  also  brought  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  into 
the  confederacy,  by  assigning  the  superintendence 
of  the  war  to  him,  and  electing  him  generalissimo  of 
their  troops  by  land  and  sea.  This  event  gained  him 
so  much  credit  and  reputation  among  the  Achaeans, 
that  as  the  nomination  of  the  same  man  to  the  post 
of  captain-general  for  a  succession  of  years  was  ex¬ 
pressly  proliibited  by  the  laws,  Aratus  was,  however, 
elected  every  other  year,  and  he,  either  by  his  coun¬ 
sels  or  personal  conduct,  enjoyed  that  command 
without  any  discontinuation:  for  it  was  evident  to  all 
mankind,  that  neither  riches  nor  the  friendship  of 
kings,  no,  nor  even  the  particular  advantages  of  Si¬ 
cyon,  his  native  place,  nor  any  other  consideration 
whatever,  had  the  least  preference  in  his  mind,  to  the 
welfare  and  aggrandizement  of  the  Achaeans.  He 
was  persuaded,  that  all  weak  cities  resemble  those 
parts  of  the  body  which  thrive  and  exist  only  by 
their  mutual  union,  and  infallibly  perish  when  once 
they  are  separated;  as  the  sustenance  by  which  they 
subsist  is  discontinued  from  that  moment.  In  like 
manner  cities  soon  sink  into  ruin,  when  the  social 
bands  which  connect  them  are  once  dissolved;  but 
they  are  always  seen  to  flourish,  and  improve  in  pow¬ 
er  and  prosperity,  when  they  become  parts  of  a  large 
body,  and  are  associated  by  a  unity  of  interest.  A 
common  precaution  then  reigns  through  the  whole, 
and  is  the  happy  source  of  life,  from  whence  all  the 
vigour  that  supports  them  is  derived. 

All  the  views  of  Aratus, t  and  all  his  enterprises, 
while  he  continued  in  his  employment,  tended  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Macedonians  out  of 
Peloponnesus,  and  the  abolition  of  all  kinds  of  tyran¬ 
ny;  the  re-establishment  of  the  cities  in  their  ancient 
liberty,  and  the  exercise  of  the  laws.  These  were 
the  only  motives  which  prompted  him  to  oppose  the 
enterprises  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  during  tne  life  of 
that  prince. 

He  also  pursued  the  same  con¬ 
duct  with  respect  to  Demetrius, 2  A.  M.  3762. 

who  succeeded  Antigonus,  and  Ant.  J.  C.  242 
reigned  for  the  space  of  ten  years. 


*  Polyb.  1.  ii.  p.  130. 

a  Ibid.  p.  91—101.  Appian.  de  bellis  lllyr.  p.  7WJ. 
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The  .ZEtolians  had  at  first  joined  Antigonus  Gonatas, 
with  an  intention  to  destroy  the  Achaean  league;  but 
embroiled  themselves  with  Demetrius  his  successor, 
who  declared  war  against  them. 
A.  M.  3770.  The  Achaeans,  forgetting  on  this 
Ant.  J.  C.  234.  occasion  the  ill  treatment  they  had 
received  from  that  people,  march¬ 
ed  to  their  assistance,  by  which  means  a  strict  union 
was  re-established  between  them,  which  became  very 
advantageous  to  all  the  neighbouring  cities. 

Illyria  was  then  governed  by 
A.  M.  3772.  several  petty  kings,  who  subsisted 
Ant.  J.  C.  232.  chiefly  by  rapine,  and  exercised  a 
sort  of  piracy  against  all  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries.  Agron,  the  son  of  Pleurates, 
Scerdiledes,  Demetrius  of  Pharus,  so  called  from  a 
city  of  Illyria,  subject  to  him,  were  the  petty  princes 
who  infested  all  the  neighbouring  parts ;  and  attacked 
Corcyra,  and  the  Acarnanians  in 
A.  M.  3776.  particular.  Teuta  reigned  after 
Ant.  J.  C.  228.  the  death  of  her  husband  Agron, 
who  had  ended  his  days  by  intem¬ 
perance,  and  left  a  young  son,  named  Pinaeus.  These 
eople,  harassed  in  the  manner  I  have  mentioned, 
ad  recourse  to  the  .ZEtolians  and  Achaeans,  who 
readily  undertook  their  defence;  though  their  good 
services  were  repaid  only  with  ingratitude.  The 
people  of  Corcyra  made  an  alliance  with  the  Illyri¬ 
ans,  soon  after  this  event,  and  received  Demetrius  of 
Pharus,  with  his  garrison,  into  their  city. 

The  Romans  were  so  offended  at 
A.  M.  3778.  the  piracies  with  which  this  peo- 
Ant.  J.  C.  226.  pie  infested  their  citizens  and  mer¬ 
chants,  that  they  sent  an  embassy 
to  Teuta,  to  complain  of  those  injurious  proceedings. 
That  princess  caused  one  of  the  ambassadors  to  be 
slain,  and  the  other  to  be  thrown  into  prison,  which 
provoked  the  Romans  to  declare  war  against  her,  to 
revenge  so  outrageous  an  insult.  The  two  consuls, 
R.  Posthuniius  Albinus,  and  Cn.  FulviusCentumalus, 
«et  out  with  a  commission  to  invade  Illyria  by  land 
and  sea.  The  people  of  Corcyra,  in  concert  with 
Demetrius  of  Pharus,  delivered  up  to  the  consul  Ful- 
vius  the  garrison  they  had  received  into  their  city ; 
and  the  Romans,  after  they  had  reinstated  Corcyra  in 
its  former  liberties,  advanced  into  Illyria,  and  con¬ 
quered  great  part  of  the  country;  and  consigned 
several  cities  to  Demetrius,  as  a  compensation  for  his 
treacherous  conduct  in  their  favour. 

Teuta,  reduced  to  the  utmost  ex- 
A.  M.  3779.  tremity,  implored  peace  of  the  Ro- 
Ant.  J.  C.  225.  mans,  and  obtained  it,  on  her  en¬ 
gagement  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute, 
and  deliver  up  all  Illyria,  except  a  few  places  which 
she  was  permitted  to  enjoy;  but  the  most  beneficial 
article  for  the  Greeks  was,  her  being  restrained  from 
sailing  beyond  the  city  of  Lissus  with  more  than  two 
small  vessels,  and  even  those  were  not  to  carry  any 
arms.  The  other  petty  kings,  who  seemed  to  have 
been  dependent  on  Teuta,  were  comprehended  in 
this  treaty,  though  it  expressly  mentioned  none  but 
that  princess. 

The  Romans  then  caused  themselves  to  be  respect¬ 
ed  in  Greece  by  a  solemn  embassy,  and  this  was  the 
first  time  that  their  power  was  known  in  that  country. 
They  sent  ambassadors  to  the  iEtolians  and  Aehse- 
ans,  to  communicate  to  them  the  treaty  they  had 
lately  concluded  with  the  Illyrians.  Others  were 
also  despatched  to  Corinth  and  Athens;  and  the  Co¬ 
rinthians  then  declared  for  the  first  time,  by  a  public 
decree,  that  the  Romans  should  be  admitted  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  Isthmian  games,  with  the  same  privileges 
as  the  Greeks.  The  freedom  of  the  city  was  also 
ranted  them  at  Athens,  and  they  were  permitted  to 
e  initiated  into  the  great  mysteries. 

Aratus,  after  the  death  of  Demetrius,  who  reigned 
only  ten  years,  found  the  dispositions  of  the  people 
very  favourable  to  his  designs.  Several  tyrants,  whom 
vhat  prince  had  supported  with  all  his  credit,  and  to 
whom  he  paid  large  pensions,  having  lost  their  sup¬ 
port  by  his  death,  made  a  voluntary  resignation  of 
the  authority  they  had  usurped  over  their  citizens; 
others  of  them,  either  intimidated  by  the  menaces  of 
Aratus,  or  prevailed  upon  by  his  promises,  followed 


their  example;  and  he  procured  several  considerable 
advantages  for  them  all,  that  they  might  have  no 
temptation  to  repent  of  their  conduct. 

Aratus,!  who  beheld  with  regret  the  subjection  of 
the  people  of  Argos  to  the  tyrant  Aristomachus,  un¬ 
dertook  their  deliverance ;  and  made  it  a  point  of  ho¬ 
nour  to  restore  liberty  to  that  city,  as  a  recompense 
for  the  education  he  had  received  there;  and  he  had 
also  considered  the  accession  of  so  potent  a  city  to 
the  Achaean  league,  as  highly  advantageous  to  the 
common  cause;  but  his  measures  to  this  effect  were 
rendered  unsuccessful  at  that  time.  Aristomachus 
was  soon  after  slain  by  his  domestics;  and  before 
there  could  be  any  opportunity  to  regulate  affairs, 
Aristippus,  a  tyrant  more  detestable  than  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  seized  the  supreme  power  into  his  own 
hands,  and  had  the  dexterity  to  maintain  himself  in 
that  usurpation,  even  with  the  consent  of  the  Argives. 
But  looking  upon  Aratus  as  a  mortal  enemy,  during 
whose  life  he  imagined  his  own  would  always  be  in 
danger,  he  resolved  to  destroy  him  by  the  assistance 
of  king  Antigonus  Doson,  who  agreed  to  be  the 
minister  of  his  vengeance.  He  had  already  prepared 
assassins  in  all  parts,  who  only  waited  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  executing  their  bloody  commission.  No 
prince  or  commander  can  ever  have  a  more  effectual 
guard,  than  the  firm  and  sincere  affection  of  those 
they  govern;  for,  when  once  the  nobility  and  people 
have  been  accustomed  not  to  fear  their  prince,  out 
to  fear  for  him,  innumerable  eyes  and  ears  are  atten¬ 
tive  to  all  that  passes.  This  Aratus  was  so  happy  as 
to  experience  in  the  present  conjuncture. 

Plutarch,  on  this  occasion,  draws  a  fine  contrast 
between  the  troubles  and  anxieties  of  Aristippus, 
and  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Aratus.  That 
tyrant,  says  he,  who  maintained  such  a  body  of  troops 
for  the  security  of  his  person,  and  who  had  shed  tne 
blood  of  all  those  of  whom  he  entertained  any  dread, 
was  incapable  of  enjoying  a  moment’s  repose,  either 
by  night  or  day.  Every  circumstance  alarmed  him; 
his  soul  was  the  seat  of  terror  and  anxiety,  that  knew 
no  intermission;  and  he  even  trembled  at  his  own 
shadow.  A  dreadful  guard  continually  watched  round 
his  house  with  drawn  swords;  ana  as  his  life  was 
perpetually  in  their  power,  he  feared  them  more  than 
all  the  rest  of  mankind.  He  never  permitted  them 
to  enter  his  palace,  but  ordered  them  to  be  stationed 
in  the  porticoes  which  surrounded  it.  He  drove 
away  all  his  domestics  the  moment  he  had  supped; 
after  which  he  shut  the  gate  of  his  court  with  his 
own  hands,  and  then  retired  with  his  concubine  into 
an  upper  apartment,  which  he  entered  by  a  trap¬ 
door.  When  this  was  let  down,  he  placed  his  bed 
upon  it,  and  slept,  as  we  may  suppose  a  man  to  sleep 
in  his  condition,  whose  soul  is  a  perpetual  prey  to 
trouble,  terror,  and  apprehension.  The  mother  of 
his  concubine  removed,  each  night,  the  ladder  by 
which  he  ascended  into  his  chamber,  and  replaced 
it  in  its  former  situation  the  next  morning.  Aratus, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  had  acquired  perpetual  power, 
not  by  force  of  arms,  but  merely  by  his  virtue  and 
the  effect  of  the  laws,  appeared  in  public  with  a 
plain  robe  and  a  mind  void  of  fear:  and  whereas, 
among  all  those  who  possess  fortresses,  and  maintain 
guards,  with  the  additional  precaution  of  arms,  gates, 
and  traps,  as  so  many  ramparts  for  their  safety,  few 
escape  a  violent  death;  Aratus,  on  the  contrary,  who 
always  showed  himself  an  implacable  enemy  to 
tyrants,  left  behind  him  a  posterity  which  subsists, 
says  Plutarch,  to  this  day,  and  is  still  honoured  and 
respected  by  all  the  world. 2 

Aratus  attacked  the  tyrant  with  open  force,  but 
acted  with  very  little  prudence  or  resolution  in  the 
first  engagement,  when  even  one  of  the  wings  of  his 
army  had  defeated  the  enemy;  for  he  caused  a  re 
treat  to  be  sounded  very  unseasonably,  and  resigned 
the  victory  to  the  foe,  which  drew  upon  him  a  num¬ 
ber  of  severe  reproaches.  He  however  made  amend* 
for  his  fault  in  a  second  battle,  wherein  Aristippus 

■  Plut.  in  Arat.  p.  1038—1041. 

3  Polyerates,  to  whom  Plutarch  addresses  the  life  of  Ara¬ 
tus,  was  one  of  his  descendants,  and  had  two  sons,  by  whom 
the  race  was  still  continued,  after  having  already  subsisted 
350  years  after  the  death  of  Aratus. 
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Buo  above  1500  of  his  men  lost  their  lives.  Aratus, 
though  he  had  obtained  so  signal  a  victory,  and  with¬ 
out  losing  one  man,  was  however  unable  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  city  of  Argos,  or  restore  liberty 
to  the  inhabitants;  as  Agias,  and  the  young  Aristom- 
achus,  had  thrown  themselves  with  a  body  of  the 
king’s  troops  into  the  place. 

He  succeeded  better  with  respect  to  the  city  of 
Megalopolis,  where  Lysiades  had  usurped  the  su¬ 
preme  power.  This  person  had  none  of  the  violent 
and  inhuman  characteristics  of  tyrants,  and  had  sei- 
*ed  the  sovereignty  from  no  other  inducement  than 
a  false  idea  of  the  happiness  and  glory  which  he  ima¬ 
gined  inseparable  from  supreme  power;  but  he  re¬ 
signed  the  tyranny,  either  through  fear,  or  a  convic¬ 
tion  of  his  error,  upon  the  remonstrances  of  Aratus, 
and  caused  his  city  to  accede  to  the  Achaean  league. 
That  league  was  affected  to  such  a  degree  by  so 
generous  an  action,  that  they  immediately  chose  him 
for  their  general;  and  as  he  at  first  was  emulous  of 
surpassing  Aratus,  he  engaged  in  several  enterprises 
which  seemed  unnecessary  at  that  juncture,  and 
among  the  rest,  declared  war  against  the  Lacedemo¬ 
nians.  Aratus  employed  his  utmost  influence  to  op¬ 
pose  him  in  those  measures,  but  his  endeavours  were 
misinterpreted  as  the  effects  of  envy.  Lysiades  was 
elected  general  a  second  time,  and  then  a  third,  and 
each  of  them  commanded  alternately.  But  when  he 
was  observed  to  act  in  opposition  to  his  rival  on  all 
occasions,  and,  without  the  least  regard  to  decency, 
was  continually  repeating  his  injurious  treatment  of 
a  virtue  so  solid  and  sincere  as  that  of  Aratus;  it  be¬ 
came  evident  that  the  zeal  he  affected  was  no  more 
than  a  plausible  outside,  which  concealed  a  dan¬ 
gerous  ambition;  and  they  deprived  him  of  the  com¬ 
mand. 

As  the  Lacedaemonians  will,  for  the  future,  have  a 
considerable  share  in  the  wars  sustained  by  the  Achae- 
ans,  it  seems  necessary  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
condition  of  that  people  in  this  place. 

SECTION  III. — AGIS  KING  OF  SPARTA  ATTEMPTS 
TO  REFORM  THE  STATE,  AND  ENDEAVOURS  TO  RE¬ 
VIVE  THE  ANCIENT  INSTITUTIONS  OF  LYCURGUS , 
IN  WHICH  HE  PARTLY  SUCCEEDS ;  BUT  FINDS  AN 
ENTIRE  CHANGE  IN  SPARTA,  AT  HIS  RETURN  FROM 
A  CAMPAIGN  IN  WHICH  HE  HAD  JOINED  ARATUS 
AGAINST  THE  ACTOLIANS.  HE  IS  AT  LAST  CON¬ 
DEMNED  TO  DIE,  AND  EXECUTED  ACCORDINGLY. 
When  the  love  of  wealth  had  crept  into  the  city 
of  Sparta, l  and  had  afterwards  introduced  luxury, 
avarice,  indolence,  effeminacy,  profusion,  and  all  those 
pleasures  which  are  generally  the  inseparable  attend¬ 
ants  of  riches:  and  when  these  had  broken  down  all 
the  strong  barriers  which  'the  wisdom  of  Lycurgus 
had  formed  with  the  view  of  excluding  them  for 
ever;  Sparta  beheld  herself  fallen  from  her  ancient 
glory  and  power,  and  was  reduced  to  an  abject  and 
humble  state,  which  continued  to  the  reign  of  Agis 
and  Leonidas,  of  whom  we  are  now  to  treat. 

Agis,  the  son  of  Eudamidas,  was  of  the  house  of 
the  Eurytionidae,  and  the  sixth  descendant  from  Age- 
silaus,  who  made  an  expedition  into  Asia.  Leoni¬ 
das,  the  son  of  Cleonymus,  was  of  the  family  of  the 
Agidae,  and  the  eighth  prince  that  reigned  in  Sparta, 
after  Pausanias,  who  defeated  Mardomus  in  the  battle 
of  Plataea. 

I  have  already  related  the  dispute  that  arose  in 
Sparta  between  Cleonymus  and  A  re  us, 2  in  regard  to 
the  sovereignty,  which  was  obtained  by  the  latter; 
and  he  afterwards  caused  Pyrrhus  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Lacedaemon.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Acro- 
tatus,  who  reigned  seven  or  eight  years,  and  left  a 
young  son  named  Areus,  from  his  grandfather.  This 
prince  was  under  the  tuition  of  Leonidas,  but  died 
in  a  short  time;  upon  which  Leonidas  rose  from  the 
regency  to  the  throne. 

I  Plut.  ill  Agid.  p.  796 — 801. 

*  Josephus  relates,  that  Areus  king  of  Lacedaemon  sent 
letters  to  Onias  the  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  in  which  he 
acknowledged  an  affinity  between  that  people  and  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians.  The  origin  of  this  affinity  is  not  easily  to  be 
distinguished,  nor  is  it  less  difficult  to  reconcile  the  time  of 
Areus  with  that  of  Onias. 
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Though  all  the  Spartans  had  been  depraved  and 
perverted  by  the  general  corruption  into  which  the 
government  was  fallen,  this  depravity  and  remote¬ 
ness  from  the  ancient  manners  of  that  people  was 
most  conspicuous  in  the  conduct  of  Leonidas;  who 
had  resided  for  several  years  in  the  palaces  of  the 
satrapte,  and  had  for  many  years  made  his  court  to 
Seleucus;  he  had  even  espoused  a  wife  in  Asia,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  had  afterwards 
employed  his  utmost  endeavours  to  introduce  all  the 
pomp  and  pride  of  princes  into  a  free  country,  and  a 
government  founded  on  moderation  and  justice. 

Agis  was  the  reverse  of  this  character.  He  was 
then  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  and  though  he 
had  been  educated  amidst  riches, 3  and  the  luxury 
of  a  house  remarkable  for  being  equally  voluptuous 
and  haughty,  he,  from  the  first,  renounced  all  those 
insnaring  pleasures;  and  instead  of  testifying  the 
least  regard  for  the  splendid  vanities  of  dress,  he 
made  it  his  glory  to  appear  in  a  plain  habit,  and  to 
re-establish  the  public  meals,  baths  and  all  the  an¬ 
cient  discipline  of  Sparta.  He  even  declared  openly, 
“  That  he  should  not  value  being  king,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  hopes  of  reviving  the  ancient  laws  and  disci¬ 
pline  of  Sparta.”  These  noble  sentiments  were  a 
demonstration  that  Agis  had  formed  a  true  notion 
of  regal  power;  the  most  essential  duty  and  true 
glory  of  which  are  derived  from  the  establishment 
of  good  order  in  all  the  branches  of  a  state,  by  giving 
due  force  to  customs  established  by  wise  laws. 

This  discipline  began  to  be  disregarded  the  mo¬ 
ment  Sparta  had  ruined  the  Athenian  government, 
and  began  to  abound  in  gold.  The  same  partition, 
however,  of  lands,  which  had  been  made  by  Lycur¬ 
gus,  and  the  number  of  hereditary  possessions  esta¬ 
blished  by  him,  having  been  preserved  through  all 
successions  of  descent,  and  each  father  transmitting 
his  part  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  received  it 
himself;  this  order  and  equality,  which  had  been 
preserved  without  interruption,  suspended  in  some 
measure  the  ill  effects  of  those  other  abuses  which 
then  prevailed.  But  as  soon  as  this  prudent  institu¬ 
tion  began  to  be  struck  at,  by  a  law  which  permitted 
every  man  to  dispose  of  his  house  and  patrimony,  in 
his  own  lifetime,  or  bequeath  them  by  will  to  whom 
he  pleased  after  his  death;  this  new  law  effectually 
sapped  the  best  foundation  of  the  Spartan  polity. 
Epitades,  one  of  the  Ephori,  introduced  this  law  to 
avenge  himself  on  one  of  his  sons,  whose  conduct 
had  displeased  him. 

It  is  indeed  surprising,  that  a  whole  state  should 
so  easily  be  induced  to  change  such  an  ancient  and 
fundamental  custom  as  this,  merely  to  gratify  the  re 
sentment  of  one  man.  The  pretext  for  this  change 
was  undoubtedly  the  augmentation  of  paternal  au¬ 
thority  in  their  several  families;  since  it  was  not  then 
possessed  of  any  motives  that  could  ensure  filial  re¬ 
spect;  the  children  of  that  community  having  no¬ 
thing  to  hope  or  fear,  as  they  received  all  alike  the 
fortune  they  could  expect,  immediately  from  the 
state,  and  with  an  absolute  independency  on  their 
parents.  This  domestic  inconvenience,  in  which 
every  father  thought  himself  concerned,  and  which 
seemed  to  regard  good  order  in  all  families,  created 
strong  impressions  in  those  who  had  the  greatest 
share  in  the  administration,  and  rendered  them  inca¬ 
pable  of  considering  the  much  greater  inconvenien¬ 
ces  which  would  inevitably  result  from  this  change 
and  whose  pernicious  effects  were  soon  felt  by  the 
state. 

This  proceeding  is  sufficient  to  convince  us  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  change  the  ancient  laws, 5  on  the 
basis  of  which  a  state,  or  community,  has  long  sub¬ 
sisted  ;  and  what  precautions  ought  to  be  taken  against 
bad  impressions  which  may  arise  through  particular 
inconveniences,  from  which  the  wisest  institutions 
cannot  be  exempted :  how  much  prudence,  penetra- 


*  Plutarch  informs  us  that  his  mother  Agesistrata,  and 
his  grandmother  Archidamia,  possessed  more  gold  and  silver 
than  all  the  other  Lacediemonians  together. 

4  Aded  nihil  motum  ex  antiquo  probabile  est  ;  veteribug 
nisi  quie  usus  evidenter  arguit,  star  malunt. — Liv.  I.  xxxiv 
n.  54. 
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tioninto  future  events,  and  experience,  are  necessary 
to  those  who  take  upon  them  to  balance  and  compare 
the  advantages  and  defects  of  ancient  customs,  with 
any  new  regulations  which  are  proposed  to  be  substi¬ 
tuted  in  their  stead. 

It  may  be  justly  affirmed,  that  the  ruin  of  Sparta 
was  occasioned  by  this  new  law,  which  authorized 
the  alienation  of  hereditary  estates.  The  great  men 
were  daily  enlarging  their  fortunes,  by  dispossessing 
the  heirs  of  the  estates  which  belonged  to  them;  in 
consequence  of  which,  all  patrimonial  possessions 
were  soon  engrossed  by  a  very  inconsiderable  num¬ 
ber  of  persons;  poverty  prevailed  through  the  whole 
city,  and  sunk  the  people  into  a  mean  and  disgrace¬ 
ful  indolence  of  mind;  by  extinguishing  that  ardour 
for  virtue  and  glory,  which,  till  then,  had  rendered  the 
Spartans  superior  to  all  the  other  states  of  Greece, 
and  by  infusing  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  an  im¬ 
placable  envy  and  aversion  for  those  who  had  un¬ 
justly  divested  them  of  all  their  possessions. 

The  number  of  native  Spartans  in  that  city  was 
reduced  to  about  700;  and  not  many  more  than  100 
of  these  had  preserved  their  family  estates.  All  the 
rest  were  a  populace  overwhelmed  by  poverty,  des¬ 
titute  of  revenues,  and  excluded  from  a  participation 
in  honours  and  dignities:  these  acted  with  reluctance 
and  indifference  in  wars  against  a  foreign  enemy, be¬ 
cause  they  were  sensible  the  rich  would  be  the  only 
gainers  by  their  victories;  in  a  word,  they  were  con¬ 
stantly  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  change  the  pre¬ 
sent  situation  of  affairs,  and  withdraw  themselves 
from  the  oppressions  they  sustained. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Sparta 
A.  M.  3756.  when  Agis  entertained  the  design 
Ant.  J.  C.  248.  of  redressing  the  flagrant  abuses 
which  then  prevailed;  at  the  same 
time  that  Aratus  was  employing  his  endeavours  for 
the  deliverance  of  his  country.  The  enterprise  was 
noble,  but  extremely  hazardous.  He  observed,  con¬ 
trary  to  his  expectation,  that  all  the  young  men  were 
disposed  to  enter  into  his  views,  while  the  generality 
of  those  in  years,  in  whose  minds  corruption  had 
taken  the  deepest  root,  trembled  at  the  very  name  of 
Lycurgus  ana  reformation.  He  began  by  concilia¬ 
ting  his  uncle  Agesilaus,  a  man  of  great  eloquence 
and  reputation,  but  strongly  possessed  with  the  love 
of  riches;  which  was  the  very  circumstance  that  ren¬ 
dered  him  the  more  favourable  to  the  designs  of  Agis. 
He  was  ready  to  sink  under  a  load  of  debts,  and  ho¬ 
ped  to  discharge  them  without  any  expense  to  him¬ 
self,  by  changing  the  form  of  government. 

Agis  then  endeavoured,  by  his  means,  to  bring 
over  his  own  mother,  who  was  the  sister  of  Agesi¬ 
laus.  Her  power  was  very  great  in  the  city,  by  the 
large  party  of  friends,  ana  the  vast  number  of  her 
slaves  and  debtors;  and  her  credit  gave  her  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  influence  in  the  most  important  affairs. 
When  Agis  had  opened  his  design  to  her,  she  was 
struck  with  consternation  on  the  first  glance,  and 
employed  all  the  arguments  she  could  invent  to  dis¬ 
suade  him  from  it;  but  when  Agesilaus  joined  his 
own  reflections  with  those  of  the  king,  and  had  made 
his  sister  comprehend  the  advantages  that  would  ac¬ 
crue  to  Sparta  from  the  execution  of  such  a  design, 
and  represented  to  her  the  glory  which  her  family 
would  for  ever  derive  from  it,  this  lady,  as  well  as 
those  of  her  sex  with  whom  she  was  most  intimate, 
being  then  animated  by  the  noble  ambition  of  the 
young  prince,  immediately  changed  their  sentiments, 
and  were  so  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  project, 
that  they  themselves  pressed  Agis  to  enter  upon  the 
execution  of  it  as  soon  as  possible.  They  likewise 
sent  to  all  their  friends,  and  exhorted  them  to  concur 
with  him  in  that  affair. 

Application  was  also  made  by  them  to  the  other 
ladies  of  the  city,  as  they  were  very  sensible  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  always  expressed  the  greatest 
deference  to  their  wives,  whom  they  allowed  to  ex¬ 
ercise  more  authority,  in  all  transactions  of  state, 
than  they  themselves  assumed  in  their  private  and 
domestic  affairs.  Most  of  the  riches  of  Sparta  were 
at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  the  women,  and  this 
proved  a  great  obstruction  to  the  designs  of  Agis. 
They  unanimously  opposed  his  scheme,  rightly  fore¬ 


seeing,  that  the  plain  manner  of  life  he  was  endea 
vouring  to  re-establish,  and  on  which  so  many  com¬ 
mendations  were  bestowed,  would  not  only  be  de¬ 
structive  to  all  their  luxurious  pleasures,  but  divest 
them  of  all  the  honours  and  power  they  derived 
from  their  riches. 

Amidst  the  consternation  which  this  proposal  gave 
them,  they  addressed  themselves  to  Leonidas  and 
conjured  him,  as  his  age  gave  him  an  ascendant  over 
Agis,  to  employ  his  whole  authority  in  dissuading 
his  colleague  from  the  accomplishment  of  his  pian. 
Leonidas  was  very  inclinable  to  support  the  rich,  but 
as  he  dreaded  the  indignation  of  the  people,  who 
were  desirous  of  this  change,  he  could  not  presume 
to  oppose  Agis  in  an  open  manner,  but  contented 
himself  by  crossing  his  designs  by  indirect  measures. 
He  had  a  private  conference  with  the  magistrates, 
wherein  he  took  the  liberty  to  calumniate  Agis,  as  a 
person  who  was  offering  to  the  poor  the  property  of 
the  rich,  with  a  partition  of  lands,  and  a  general 
abolition  of  debts,  as  a  compensation  to  them  for  the 
tyranny  he  was  preparing  to  usurp;  in  consequence 
of  which  proceedings,  instead  of  forming  citizeus  for 
Sparta,  he  was  only  raising  a  body  of  guards  for  the 
security  of  his  own  person. 

Agis,  in  the  mean  time,  having  succeeded  so  far  as 
to  cause  Lysander,  who  concurred  with  him  in  his 
views,  to  be  elected  one  of  the  Ephori,  brought  into 
the  council  a  decree  which  he  himself  had  drawn  up, 
the  principal  articles  of  which  were  these:  1.  All 
debtors  were  to  be  discharged  from  their  debts.  2. 
All  the  lands  which  extended  from  the  valley  of  Pel- 
lene  to  mount  Taygetus,  and  the  promontory  of  Ma- 
lea,  and  likewise  to  Selasia,  should  be  parcelled  out 
into  4,500  lots.  3.  The  lands  which  lay  beyond  those 
limits  should  be  divided  into  15,000  lots.  4.  The  lat¬ 
ter  portions  were  to  be  distributed  to  those  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  adjacent  parts,  who  were  in  a  condition 
to  bear  arms.  5.  Those  lands,  which  lay  within  the 
limits  already  mentioned,  should  be  reserved  for  the 
Spartans,  whose  due  number,  which  was  then  con¬ 
siderably  diminished,  should  be  recruited  out  of  such 
of  the  neighbouring  people  and  strangers,  as  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  liberal  education,  and  were  then  in  the  flow¬ 
er  of  their  age,  and  not  disqualified  for  that  class  by 
any  bodily  defect.  6.  All  these  should,  at  the  times 
of  repast,  be  disposed  into  fifteen  halls,  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  PhidiHce;  the  least  of  which  should 
contain  200,  and  the  largest  400:  and  lastly,  they 
were  all  to  observe  the  same  manner  of  life  and  dis¬ 
cipline  as  their  ancestors. 

This  decree  being  opposed  by  the  senators  whose 
sentiments  differed  from  those  of  Agis,  Lysander 
caused  the  people  to  be  assembled,  and  in  the  strong¬ 
est  terms  exhorted  the  citizens  to  consent  to  it.  He 
was  seconded  by  Mandroclides,  a  young  Spartan 
whose  heart  glowed  with  zeal  for  the  public  welfare; 
and  he  represented  to  the  people,  with  all  the  energy 
he  could  possibly  express,  every  motive  that  could 
most  affect  them :  the  respect  they  owed  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  their  illustrious  legislator  Lycurgus;  the 
oath  their  ancestors  had  taken,  in  the  names  of  them¬ 
selves  and  all  their  posterity,  to  preserve  those  sa¬ 
cred  institutions  in  tne  most  inviolable  manner;  the 
glory  and  honour  Sparta  had  enjoyed,  during  the 
time  she  strictly  adhered  to  them;  and  the  infamous 
degeneracy  into  which  she  had  sunk,  ever  since  they 
had  been  disregarded  by  her:  he  then  set  forth  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  Spartans,  those  ancient 
masters  of  Greece,  those  triumphant  conquerors  of 
Asia,  those  mighty  sovereigns  by  sea  and  land,  who 
once  had  made  the  Great  Kingl  tremble  on  his 
throne,  but  were  now  divested  of  their  property, 
their  lands,  and  houses,  by  the  insatiable  avarice  of 
their  own  citizens,  who  had  reduced  them  to  the  low¬ 
est  extremes  of  poverty  and  shameful  indigence;  and, 
what  might  be  considered  as  the  completion  of  all 
their  calamities,  had  exposed  them  to  the  insult  and 
contempt  of  those  to  whom  it  was  their  right  to  pre¬ 
scribe  laws.  He  then  concluded,  with  entreating 
them  not  to  be  so  far  influenced  by  their  obsequious¬ 
ness  to  a  handful  of  men,  who  even  trampled  there 
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•tider  their  ieet  liKe  so  many  despicable  slaves,  as  to 
behold,  with  eyes  of  indifference, the  dignity  of  their 
city  entirely  degraded  and  lost,  but  to  recall  to  their 
remembrance  those  ancient  oracles,  which  had  more 
than  once  declared,  that  the  love  of  riches  would 
prove  fatal  to  Sparta,  and  occasion  its  total  ruin. 

King  Agis  then  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the 
assembly,  and  declared,  after  a  concise  discourse, 
(for  he  thought  his  example  would  have  more  effica¬ 
cy  than  any  words  he  could  utter,)  that  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  deliver  up,  into  the  common  stock,  all  his 
effects  and  estate,  which  were  very  considerable,  con¬ 
sisting  of  large  tracts  of  arable  and  pasture  lands, 
besides  600  talents  in  specie ;l  and  that  his  mother 
and  grandmother,  together  with  the  rest  of  his  rela¬ 
tions  and  friends,  who  were  the  richest  persons  in 
Sparta,  would  do  the  same. 

The  magnanimity  of  their  young  prince  astonished 
all  the  people,  who,  at  the  same  time,  were  transpor¬ 
ted  with  joy  that  they  at  last  were  so  happy  as  to 
behold  a  king  worthy  of  Sparta.  Leonidas  then 
dropped  the  mask,  and  opposed  him  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power  for  as  he  knew  it  would  otherwise  be  ne¬ 
cessary  for  him  to  make  the  same  offer  they  had 
heard  from  Agis,  so  he  was  sensible,  that  his  citizens 
would  not  think  themselves  under  the  same  obliga¬ 
tions  to  him  as  they  were  to  his  colleague,  but  that 
when  every  one  should  have  equally  contributed  his 
whole  fortune  to  the  common  stock,  he  alone  would 
engross  all  the  honour  of  that  action,  who  had  first 
set  the  example.  He  therefore  demanded  aloud  of 
Agis,  whether  he  did  not  think  that  Lycurgus  was  a 
just  and  able  man,  and  one  who  had  zealously  con¬ 
sulted  the  welfare  of  his  country?  Agis  having  re¬ 
plied,  that  he  had  always  considered  him  as  such; 
“  Where  do  you  find  then,”  retorted  Leonidas,  “  that 
Lycurgus  ever  ordained  an  abolition  of  debts,  or 
gave  the  freedom  of  Sparta  to  strangers?  Since,  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  his  firm  persuasion,  that  the  city 
would  never  be  safe  till  all  strangers  were  expelled 
from  its  walls.”  Agis  answered,  “That  he  was  not 
surprised  that  such  a  person  as  Leonidas,  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  foreign  countries,  and  had  mar¬ 
ried  into  the  family  of  a  Persian  grandee,  should  be 
so  little  acquainted  with  Lycurgus,  as  not  to  know 
that  he  had  swept  away  all  actual  and  possible  debts, 
by  banishing  gold  and  silver  from  the  city:  that,  with 
respect  to  strangers,  his  precautions  were  intended 
against  none  but  those  who  could  not  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  manners  and  discipline  he  had  esta¬ 
blished  :  that  these  were  the  only  persons  he  expelled 
from  the  city,  not  by  any  hostilities  against  their  per¬ 
sons,  but  from  the  mere  apprehension,  that  their 
method  of  life,  and  corruption  of  manners,  might 
insensibly  inspire  the  Spartans  with  the  love  of  lux¬ 
ury  and  effeminacy,  and  an  immoderate  passion  for 
riches.” 

He  then  produced  several  examples  of  poets  and 
philosophers,  particularly  Terpander,  Thales,  and 
Pherecydes,  who,  although  foreigners,  had  been  high¬ 
ly  esteemed  and  honoured  at  Sparta,  because  they 
taught  the  same  maxims  as  Lycurgus  had  established. 

This  discourse  won  all  the  common  people  over 
to  the  party  of  Agis,  but  the  rich  men  ranged  them¬ 
selves  under  Leonidas,  and  entreated  him  not  to 
abandon  them:  they  likewise  addressed  themselves 
to  the  senators,  who  had  the  principal  power  in  this 
affair,  as  they  alone  were  qualified  to  examine  all 
proposals,  before  they  could  be  received  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  people;  and  their  solicitations  were  so 
effectual,  that  those  who  had  opposed  the  decree  of 
Agis,  carried  their  point  by  one  voice:  upon  which 
Lysander,  who  still  continued  in  his  employment, 
immediately  determined  to  proceed  against  Leonidas, 
in  virtue  of  an  ancient  law,  by  which  “each  descen¬ 
dant  from  Hercules  was  prohibited  from  espousing 
any  foreigr  woman;  and  which  made  it  death  for 
any  Spartar.  to  settle  among  strangers.”  Sufficient 
roofs  of  delinquency  in  these  particulars  were  pro- 
uced  against  Leonidas,  and  Cleombrotus  was  pre¬ 
vailed  upon,  at  the  same  time,  to  assist  in  the  pro¬ 


secution,  and  demand  the  crown,  as  being  himsell 
of  the  royal  race,  and  the  son-in-law  of  Leonidas. 

Leonidas  was  so  confounded  at  this  proceeding 
and  so  apprehensive  of  the  event,  that  he  took  sanc¬ 
tuary  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  called  Chalcicecos; 
upon  which  the  wife  of  Cleombrotus,  quitting  her 
husband,  became  a  supplicant  with  her  father.  Leon¬ 
idas  was  summoned  to  appear;  but  as  he  refused  to 
comply,  he  was  divested  of  his  royalty,  and  it  was 
then  transferred  to  his  son-in-law  Cleombrotus 

Lysander  quitted  his  employment  about  this  peri- 
od,  the  usual  time  for  holding  it  being  then  expired. 
The  new  Ephori  took  this  opportunity  to  commence 
a  prosecution  against  him  and  Mandroclides,  for 
having  voted  for  the  abolition  of  debts,  and  a  new 
distribution  of  lands,  contrary  to  the  laws.  Lysander 
and  Mandroclides,  finding  themselves  in  danger  of 
being  condemned,  persuaded  the  two  kings,  that  if 
they  would  only  be  united  with  each  other,  they 
would  have  no  cause  to  be  disquieted  by  any  de¬ 
crees  of  the  Ephori,  who  were  privileged  indeed  to 
decide  between  them  when  they  were  divided  in  their 
sentiments,  but  had  no  right  to  interpose  in  their 
affairs,  when  they  concurred  in  the  same  opinions. 

The  two  kings  taking  advantage  of  this  expedient, 
entered  the  assembly,  where  they  compelled  the 
Ephori  to  quit  their  seats,  amd  substituted  others  in 
their  stead,  one  of  whom  was  Agesilaus.  They  then 
caused  a  band  of  young  men  to  arm  themselves,  and 
gave  orders  for  releasing  the  prisoners;  in  a  word, 
they  rendered  themselves  very  formidable  to  their 
enemies,  who  now  expected  to  be  put  to  the  sword 
but  not  one  person  was  killed  on  this  occasion ;  and 
when  Agis  even  knew  that  Agesilaus  intended  to 
cause  Leonidas  to  be  assassinated  on  his  retreat  to 
Tegsea,  he  ordered  him  safely  to  be  conducted  thither 
by  a  sufficient  guard. 

When  the  affair  was  on  the  point  of  being  abso¬ 
lutely  concluded  without  any  opposition,  so  great  was 
the  terror  which  then  prevailed,  it  was  suddenly  ob¬ 
structed  by  a  single  man.  Agesilaus  had  one  of  the 
largest  ana  best  estates  in  the  whole  country,  and  at 
the  same  time  was  deeply  involved  in  debt:  but  as 
he  was  incapable  of  paying  his  creditors,  and  had 
no  inclination  to  incorporate  his  estate  into  the  com¬ 
mon  property,  he  represented  to  Agis,  that  the  change 
would  be  too  great  and  violent,  and  even  too  dan¬ 
gerous,  should  they  attempt  to  carry  their  two  points 
at  the  same  time;  namely,  the  abolition  of  debts,  and 
the  distribution  of  lands :  whereas,  if  they  began  with 
conciliating  the  landed  proprietors,  by  the  annihi¬ 
lation  of  debts,  they  would  afterwards  more  quietly 
and  readily  consent  to  the  partition  of  lands.  This 
specious  reasoning  misled  Agis,  and  even  Lysander 
himself  was  won  over  to  this  expedient  by  the  arti¬ 
fices  of  Agesilaus;  in  consequence  of  which  all  con¬ 
tracts  and  obligations  were  taken  from  the  several 
creditors,  and  carried  into  the  public  square,  where 
they  were  piled  into  a  large  heap,  and  burned  to 
ashes.  As  soon  as  the  flames  mounted  into  the  air, 
the  rich  men  and  bankers,  who  had  lent  their  money, 
returned  home  extremely  defected,  and  Agesilaus 
cried  with  an  insulting  air,  “  1  hat  he  had  never  seen 
so  fine  and  clear  a  fire  before.” 

The  people  immediately  after  this  transaction,  de¬ 
manded  a  distribution  of  the  lands,  and  each  of  the 
kings  gave  orders  for  its  accomplishment;  but  Age 
silaus  still  continued  to  start  fresh  difficulties,  and 
found  out  a  variety  of  new  pretexts,  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  that  affair;  by  which  means  he  gained 
time,  till  Agis  was  obliged  to  take  the  field  at  the 
head  of  an  army.  For  the  Achtsans,  who  were  in 
alliance  with  the  Lacedaemonians, had  sent  to  demand 
their  assistance  against  the  jEtolians,  who  threatened 
an  irruption  through  the  territories  of  the  Megare- 
ans  into  Peloponnesus. 

Aratus,  who  was  then  general  of  the  Achseans.had 
already  assembled  his  troops  to  oppose  the  enemy, 
and  had  also  written  to  the  Ephori,  who,  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  his  letters,  immediately  sent  Agis  to  their 
assistance.  This  prince  set  out  with  all  possible  ex¬ 
pedition,  and  the  soldiers  testified  an  incredible  joy 
at  their  marching  under  his  command.  The  gene¬ 
rality  of  them  were  young  men  in  very  low  circum- 
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stances  of  life,  who  now  saw  themselves  discharged 
from  all  their  debts,  and  free,  and  also  in  expectation 
of  sharing  the  lands  at  their  return  from  this  expedi¬ 
tion;  for  which  reasons  they  testified  the  utmost  af¬ 
fection  for  Agis.  The  cities  were  charmed  to  see 
these  troops  pass  through  Peloponnesus,  without 
committing  the  least  disorder:  and  so  quietly,  that 
the  sound  of  their  march  was  hardly  to  be  distin¬ 
guished.  The  Greeks  were  entirely  surprised,  and 
made  the  following  reflection:  “  What  admirable  dis¬ 
cipline  and  order  must  formerly  have  been  observed 
by  the  armies  of  Lacedaemon,  when  they  were  com¬ 
manded  by  Agesilaus,  Lysander,  or  the  ancient  Leon¬ 
idas;  since  they  even  now  display  so  much  awe  and 
respect  for  their  general,  though  younger  than  any 
soldier  in  his  camp!” 

Agis  joined  Aratus  near  Corinth,  at  the  very  time 
when  he  was  deliberating  in  a  council  of  war,  whether 
he  should  hazard  a  battle,  and  in  what  manner  he 
should  dispose  his  troops.  Agis  declared  for  a  bat¬ 
tle,  and  thought  it  not  advisable  to  allow  the  enemies 
a  passage  into  Peloponnesus;  but  added  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  intended  to  act  as  Aratus  should  judge 
proper,  as  he  was  the  older  officer  of  the  two,  and 
general  of  the  Achseans;  whereas  he  himself  was 
only  general  of  the  auxiliary  troops,  and  was  not 
come  thither  to  exercise  any  command  over  the 
league,  but  only  to  engage  the  enemy  in  conjunction 
with  them  for  whose  assistance  he  had  been  sent. 
The  officers  of  Aratus,  instead  of  treating  him  w’ith 
as  much  deference  as  Agis  had  expressed,  took  the 
liberty  to  reproach  him  in  sharp  terms,  for  his  dis¬ 
inclination  to  a  battle;  ascribing  that  to  timidity, 
which  in  reality  was  the  effect  of  prudence.  But 
the  vain  fear  of  false  infamy  did  not  make  him  aban¬ 
don  his  prudent  schemes  for  the  public  good.  He 
justified  his  conduct  by  the  memoirs  he  writ  on  that 
occasion;  wherein  he  observes,  that  as  the  husband¬ 
men  had  already  carried  in  their  harvest,  and  gather¬ 
ed  in  all  the  fruits  of  the  season,  he  judged  it  more 
advisable  to  let  the  enemy  advance  into  the  country, 
than  to  hazard  an  unnecessary  battle  at  that  junc¬ 
ture,  when  the  welfare  of  the  whole  league  lay  at 
stake.  When  he  had  determined  not  to  enter  upon 
an  action,  he  dismissed  his  allies,  after  he  had  be¬ 
stowed  the  greatest  commendations  upon  them;  and 
Agis,  who  w7as  astonished  at  his  conduct,  set  out  for 
Sparta  with  his  troops. 

The  jEtolians  entered  Peloponnesus  without  any 
obstruction,1  and  in  their  march  seized  the  city  of 
Pellene,  where  their  troops,  who  were  intent  on  no¬ 
thing  but  plunder,  immediately  dispersed  themselves 
up  and  down,  without  the  least  order,  and  began  to 
contend  with  each  other  for  the  spoils.  Aratus,  in¬ 
formed  of  these  proceedings,  would  not  suffer  so  fa¬ 
vourable  an  opportunity  to  escape  him.  He  was  no 
longer  the  same  man,  and,  without  losing  a  moment’s 
time,  or  waiting  till  all  his  troops  had  joined  him,  he 
advanced  with  those  he  then  had  against  the  enemy, 
who  were  become  weak  even  by  their  victory,  at¬ 
tacked  them  in  the  very  place  they  had  so  lately 
taken,  and  forced  them  to  abandon  it,  with  the  loss 
of  700  men.  This  action  did  him  great  honour,  and 
changed  the  injurious  reproaches  which  had  been 
uttered  against  him,  and  which  he  had  patiently  suf¬ 
fered,  into  the  highest  applauses  and  panegyric. 

Several  states  and  princes  having  now  entered  into 
a  confederacy  against  the  Achaeans,  Aratus  endea¬ 
voured  to  contract  a  friendship  and  alliance  with  the 
iEtolians,  in  which  he  easily  succeeded;  and  not  only 
a  peace  was  concluded  between  them,  but  he  also  ef¬ 
fectually  negotiated  an  offensive  and  defensive  league 
between  the  two  nations  of  iEtoiia  and  Achaea. 

Agis, 2  when  he  arrived  at  Sparta, 
A.  M.  3760.  found  a  great  change  in  the  state 
Ant.  J.  C.  244.  of  affairs.  Agesilaus,  who  was  one 
of  the  Ephori,  being  no  longer  re¬ 
strained  by  fear  as  formerly,  and  entirely  intent  upon 
the  gratification  of  his  avarice,  committed  the  great¬ 
est  violence  and  injustice.  When  he  found  himself 
universally  detested,  he  raised  and  maintained  a  body 
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of  troops,  who  served  him  as  a  guard  when  he  wen 
to  the  senate;  and  he  caused  a  report  to  be  spread, 
that  he  intended  to  continue  in  his  office  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  year.  His  enemies,  in  order  to  elude  the 
calamities  with  which  they  were  threatened,  caused 
Leonidas  to  be  sent  for  in  the  most  public  manner 
from  Tegma,  and  replaced  him  upon  the  throne,  to  the 
general  satisfaction  of  the  people,  who  were  greatly 
irritated  to  see  themselves  abused  in  the  hopes  they 
had  entertained  of  the  partition  of  the  lands,  which 
had  never  been  carried  into  execution. 

Agesilaus  saved  himself  by  the  assistance  of  his 
son,  who  was  universally  beloved;  and  the  two  kings 
took  sanctuary:  Agis  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  call¬ 
ed  Chalcicecos,  and  Cleombrotus  in  that  of  Neptune. 
As  Leonidas  seemed  to  be  most  exasperated  against 
the  latter,  he  left  Agis,  and  advanced  at  the  head  of 
a  band  of  soldiers  into  the  temple  where  Cleombro¬ 
tus  had  fled  for  refuge.  He  then  reproached  him 
with  great  warmth  for  assuming  the  regal  power  in 
violation  of  the  ties  of  affinity  between  them,  and 
for  expelling  them  from  his  own  country  in  so  igno¬ 
minious  a  manner.  Cleombrotus,  who  had  nothing 
to  answer  to  these  reproaches,  continued  seated  in  a 
profound  silence,  and  with  an  aspect  that  sufficiently 
testified  his  confusion.  His  wife  Chelonis  stood  near, 
with  her  two  children  at  her  feet.  She  had  been 
equally  unfortunate  as  a  wife  and  daughter,  but  was 
equally  faithful  in  each  of  these  capacities,  and  had 
always  adhered  to  the  unfortunate.  She  had  accom¬ 
panied  her  father  Leonidas  during  his  exile,  and  now 
returned  to  her  husband,  whom  she  tenderly  em¬ 
braced,  and  at  the  same  time  became  a  supplicant  for 
him  to  her  father. 

All  those  who  were  then  present  melted  into  tears 
at  so  moving  a  sight,  and  were  struck  with  admira¬ 
tion  at  the  virtue  and  tenderness  of  Chelonis,  and 
the  amiable  force  of  conjugal  love.  This  unfortunate 
rincess  pointing  to  her  mourning  habit  and  dis- 
evelled  tresses,  “  Believe  me,  O  my  father,”  said 
she,  “this  habit  of  wo  which  I  now  wear,  this  dejec¬ 
tion  which  appears  in  my  countenance,  and  this  af¬ 
fliction  into  which  you  see  me  sunk,  are  not  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  that  compassion  I  entertain  for  Cleombrotus: 
but  the  remains  of  my  grief  for  the  calamities  you 
have  sustained  in  your  flight  from  Sparta.  On  what, 
alas !  shall  I  now  resolve?  While  you  reign  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  in  Sparta,  and  triumph  over  the  enemies  who  op¬ 
posed  you,  shall  I  continue  to  live  in  the  desolate  state 
to  which  you  now  see  me  reduced?  Or  is  it  my  duty 
to  array  myself  in  robes  of  royalty  and  magnificence, 
when  I  behold  the  husband  I  received  from  you  in 
the  flower  of  my  youth,  on  the  point  of  perishing  by 
your  hands?  Should  he  be  unable  to  disarm-your 
resentment,  and  move  your  soul  to  compassion,  by 
the  tears  of  his  wife  and  children,  permit  me  to  as¬ 
sure  you,  that  he  will  be  punished  with  more  sever¬ 
ity  for  his  imprudence,  than  was  even  intended  by 
yourself,  when  he  shall  see  a  wife  who  is  so  dear  to 
him  expiring  at  his  feet;  for  you  are  not  to  think, 
that  in  my  present  condition  I  will  ever  consent  to 
survive  him.  What  appearance  shall  I  make  among 
the  Spartan  ladies,  after  my  inability  to  inspire  my 
husband  with  compassion  for  my  father,  and  to  soften 
my  father  into  pity  for  my  husband?  What  indeed 
shall  I  appear  to  them,  but  a  daughter  and  a  wife, 
always  afflicted  and  contemned  by  her  nearest  rela¬ 
tions!”  Chelonis,  at  the  conclusion  of  these  mourn¬ 
ful  expressions,  reclined  her  cheek  on  the  head  of 
Cleombrotus,  while  with  her  eyes  that  spoke  their 
sorrow'  in  their  tears,  she  cast  a  languid  look  on  those 
who  were  present. 

Leonidas,  after  a  few  moments’  discourse  with  his 
friends,  ordered  Cleombrotus  to  rise,  and  irnmed  'ate- 
ly  quit  Sparta;  but  earnestly  importuned  his  daugh¬ 
ter  to  continue  there,  and  not  forsake  a  father,  who 
gave  her  such  a  peculiar  proof  of  tenderness,  as  to 
spare,  at  her  request,  the  life  of  her  husband.  His 
solicitations  were,  however,  ineffectual,  and  the  mo¬ 
ment  Cleombrotus  rose  from  his  seat,  she  placed  one 
of  her  children  in  his  arms,  and  clasped  the  other  in 
her  owr ;  and,  when  she  had  offered  up  her  prayers 
to  the  goddess,  and  kissed  her  altar,  she  became  a 
voluntary  exile  with  her  husband.  How  extremely 
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affecting  was  this  spectacle!  and  how  worthy  the 
admiration  of  all  ages  is  such  a  model  of  conjugal 
love!  If  the  heart  of  Cleombrotus,  says  Plutarch, 
had  not  been  entirely  depraved  by  vain  glory,  and  a 
boundless  ambition  to  reign,  he  would  have  been 
sensible,  that  even  banishment  itself,  with  so  virtuous 
a  companion,  was  a  felicity  preferable  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  sovereign. 

When  Leonidas  had  expelled  Cleombrotus  from 
Sparta,  and  substituted  new  Ephori  instead  of  the 
former,  whom  he  had  deposed,  he  bent  all  his  endea¬ 
vours  to  insnare  Agis;  and  began  with  persuading 
him  to  quit  the  asylum  to  which  he  had  retired,  and 
to  reign  in  conjunction  with  himself.  In  order  to 
which  he  assured  him,  that  his  citizens  had  pardoned 
all  past  proceedings,  because  they  were  sensible  that 
his  youth  and  inexperience,  with  his  predominant 
passion  for  glory,  had  laid  him  open  to  the  insinua¬ 
tions  of  Agesilaus.  But  as  Agis  suspected  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  those  expressions,  and  persisted  in  his  re¬ 
solution  to  continue  in  the  temple,  Leonidas  no  longer 
attempted  to  deceive  him  with  plausible  pretences. 
Amphares,  Demochares,  and  Arcesilaus,  who  had 
frequently  visited  the  young  prince,  continued  their 
assiduities  to  him,  and  sometimes  conducted  him 
from  the  temple  to  the  baths,  and  from  thence  con¬ 
veyed  him  in  safety  to  the  temple;  for  each  of  them 
was  his  intimate  friend. 

This  fidelity,  however,  was  of  no  long  continuance. 
Amphares  had  lately  borrowed  of  Agesistrata,  the 
mother  of  Agis,  several  rich  suits  of  tapestry,  and  a 
magnificent  set  of  silver  plate.  The  hope  of  retain¬ 
ing  those  costly  ornaments  tempted  him  to  betray 
the  king,  with  his  mother  and  grandmother.  It  was 
even  said,  that  he  was  much  more  inclinable,  than 
either  of  his  two  companions,  to  listen  to  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  Leonidas:  and  that  no  one  was  so  industrious 
as  himself  to  spirit  up  the  Ephori  (of  whose  number 
he  was  one)  against  Agis.  As  this  prince  went  some¬ 
times  from  the  temple  to  the  bath,  they  resolved  to 
take  that  opportunity  to  surprise  him;  and  when  he 
was  one  day  returning  from  thence,  they  advanced 
up  to  him,  and  after  they  had  embraced  him  with  an 
air  of  affection,  they  attended  him  in  his  way,  and  en¬ 
tertained  him  with  their  usual  familiarity  of  conversa¬ 
tion.  At  the  end  of  one  of  the  streets  through  which 
they  passed,  was  a  turning  which  led  to  the  prison; 
and  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  that  corner,  Amphares 
seized  Agis  with  an  air  of  authority,  and  cried,  “  Agis, 
[  must  conduct  you  to  the  Ephori,  to  whom  you  are 
to  be  accountable  for  your  behaviour.”  At  the  same 
instant  Demochares,  who  was  tall  and  strong,  threw 
his  mantle  round  his  neck,  and  dragged  him  along, 
while  the  other  pushed  him  forward,  as  they  had 
reviously  agreed ;  and  as  no  person  came  to  assist 
im,  because  there  was  nobody  in  the  street  at  that 
time,  they  accomplished  their  design,  and  threw  him 
into  prison. 

Leonidas  arrived  at  the  same  time  with  a  great 
number  of  foreign  soldiers,  and  surrounded  the  pri¬ 
son;  the  Ephori  likewise  came  thither,  and  when 
they  had  sent  for  such  of  the  senators  as  concurred 
with  their  opinion,  they  proceeded  to  examine  Agis, 
as  if  he  had  been  formally  arraigned,  and  ordered 
him  to  justify  himself,  with  respect  to  his  intended 
innovations  in  the  republic.  One  of  the  Ephori,  pre¬ 
tending  to  have  discovered  an  expedient  for  dis¬ 
engaging  him  from  this  criminal  affair,  asked  him, 
whether  Lysander  and  Agesilaus  had  not  compelled 
him  to  have  recourse  to  those  measures:  to  which 
Agis  replied,  that  he  had  not  acted  inconsequence 
of  any  compulsion;  but  that  his  admiration  of  Lycur- 
us,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  imitate  his  conduct,  were 
is  only  motives  for  attempting  to  restore  the  city  to 
the  same  condition  in  which  that  legislator  had  left 
it.  The  same  officer  then  demanding  of  him,  whether 
he  did  not  repent  of  that  proceeding'?  The  young 
prince  answered  with  an  air  of  steadiness,  “Tnat  he 
never  should  repent  of  so  virtuous,  so  noble,  and 
so  glorious  an  undertaking,  though  death  itself  were 
presented  to  his  view  in  all  its  terrors.”  His  pre¬ 
tended  judges  then  condemned  him  to  die,  and  im¬ 
mediately  commanded  the  public  officers  to  carry 
nim  to  that  part  of  the  prison,  where  those  on  whom 
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the  sentence  of  condemnation  had  passed  were  usual-* 
ly  strangled. 

When  Demochares  saw  that  the  officers  of  justice 
did  not  dare  to  lay  their  hands  on  Agis,  and  that 
even  the  foreign  soldiers  turned  their  eyes  from  such 
a  spectacle  of  horror,  and  refused  to  be  accessary  to 
so  inhuman  an  execution,  he  loaded  them  with  threats 
and  reproaches,  and  with  his  own  hands  dragged 
Agis  to  the  dungeon.  The  people,  who  by  this  time 
were  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
seized,  crowded  to  the  gates  of  the  prison,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  be  very  tumultuous.  The  whole  street  was 
already  illuminated  with  innumerable  tapers;  and  the 
mother  and  grandmother  of  Agis  ran  from  place  to 
place,  filling  the  air  with  their  cries,  and  entreating 
the  people  that  the  king  of  Sparta  might  at  least 
have  the  privilege  to  defend  himself,  and  be  judged 
by  his  own  citizens.  The  zeal  of  the  people  did  but 
animate  the  murderers  to  hasten  the  execution  of 
Agis,  lest  he  should  be  released  by  force  that  very 
night,  if  the  people  should  have  sufficient  time  allow¬ 
ed  them  for  assembling  together. 

As  the  executioners  were  leading  him  to  the  place 
where  they  intended  to  strangle  him,  he  beheld  tears 
flowing  from  the  eyes  of  one  them,  who  was  touched 
with  his  misfortune;  upon  which  he  turned  to  him, 
and  said,  “  Weep  not  for  me,  my  friend;  for, as  I  am 
cut  oft’  in  this  manner,  contrary  to  all  laws  and  jus¬ 
tice,  I  am  much  happier,  and  more  to  be  envied, 
than  those  who  have  condemned  me.”  When  he 
had  said  these  words,  he  offered  his  neck  to  the  fatal 
cord  without  the  least  reluctance. 

As  Amphares  came  from  the  prison,  at  tfye  close 
of  this  tragic  scene,  the  first  object  he  beheld  was 
the  disconsolate  mother  of  Agis,  who  threw  herself 
at  his  feet:  he  raised  her  from  the  earth,  and  assured 
her  that  Agis  had  nothing  to  fear;  entreating  her  at 
the  same  time  to  enter  the  prison  and  see  her  son. 
She  then  desired  him  to  permit  her  aged  mother  to 
attend  her  in  that  mournful  visit.  “Your  request,” 
said  he,  “is  reasonable;”  and  he  immediately  con¬ 
ducted  them  into  the  prison,  but  ordered  the  door  to 
be  shut  the  moment  they  entered  it.  He  then  com¬ 
manded  the  executioner  to  seize  Archidamia,  the 
grandmother  of  Agis,  who  had  lived  to  a  venerable 
old  age  among  her  citizens,  with  as  much  dignity 
and  reputation  as  any  lady  of  her  time.  When  the 
executioner  had  performed  his  fatal  office,  the  inhu¬ 
man  Amphares  ordered  the  mother  of  Agis  to  enter 
the  dungeon.  This  unhappy  princess,  the  moment 
she  came  into  that  dismal  place,  beheld  her  son 
lying  dead  on  the  ground,  and,  at  a  little  distance 
from  him,  her  dead  mother,  with  the  fatal  cord  still 
about  her  neck.  She  assisted  the  executioners  in 
untying  it,  after  which  she  laid  the  corpse  by  her 
son,  as  decently  as  she  could,  and  covered  it  with  a 
cloth.  When  this  pious  office  was  completed,  she 
cast  herself  upon  the  body  of  Agis,  and  after  she  had 
tenderly  kissed  his  cold  lips,  “O  my  son,”  said  she, 
“  the  excess  of  thy  humanity  and  sweet  disposition, 
and  thy  too  great  circumspection  and  lenity,  have 
undone  thee,  and  been  fatal  to  us  as  well  as  thee !  ” 

Amphares,  who  from  the  door  had  beheld  and 
heard  all  that  passed,  entered  that  moment,  and  ad¬ 
dressing  himself  with  a  savage  air  to  the  mother  of 
Agis,  “  Since  you  knew,”  said  he,  “  and  approved 
the  designs  of  your  son,  you  shall  share  in  his  punish¬ 
ment.”  Agesistrata  arose  at  those  words,  and  run¬ 
ning  to  the  fatal  cord,  “  May  this,”  cried  she,  “  at 
least  be  useful  to  Sparta !  ” 

When  the  report  of  these  executions  was  dispeised 
through  the  city,  and  the  inhabitants  beheld  the 
bodies  brought  out  of  the  prison,  the  indignation 
occasioned  by  this  barbarity  was  universal,  ana  every 
one  declared,  that  from  the  time  the  Dorians  had 
first  established  themselves  in  Peloponnesus,  so  atro¬ 
cious  and  horrible  an  action  had  never  been  com¬ 
mitted.  It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that  all 
the  blackest  crimes  in  nature  were  here  united,  and 
under  circumstances  which  infinitely  aggravated  their 
atrocity;  and  we  may  even  add  too,  that  the  murder 
of  the  king  included  and  surpassed  them  all:  so  bar¬ 
barous  an  execution,  in  opposition  to  that  respect 
with  which  nature  inspires  the  most  savage  people 
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for  the  most  sacred  person  of  their  sovereign,  is  such 
a  blemish  on  a  nation,  as  all  succeeding  ages  can 
never  obliterate. 

Agis  having  been  destroyed  in  this  manner ,1  Leon¬ 
idas  was  not  expeditious  enough  in  seizing  his  bro¬ 
ther  Archidamus,  who  saved  himself  by  flight;  but 
he  secured  Agiatis,  the  consort  of  that  unhappy  king, 
whom  he  carried  off  from  her  own  house,  with  the 
young  child  she  had  by  him,  and  then  compelled  her 
to  espouse  his  son  Cleomenes,  who  was  not  mar¬ 
riageable  at  that  time:  but  Leonidas  determined  that 
the  widow  of  Agis  should  not  be  disposed  of  to  any 
other  person,  as  she  inherited  a  large  estate  from  her 
father  Gylippus,  and  likewise  excelled  all  the  Gre¬ 
cian  ladies  in  beauty  as  well  as  wisdom  and  virtue. 
She  endeavoured  to  avoid  this  marriage  by  all  the 
means  in  her  power,  but  to  no  effect.  And  when  she 
at  last  was  obliged  to  consent  to  her  nuptials  with 
Cleomenes,  she  always  retained  a  mortal  aversion  to 
Leonidas:  but  behaved  with  the  utmost  complacency 
and  kindness  to  her  young  spouse,  who,  from  the 
first  day  of  his  marriage,  conceived  a  most  sincere 
and  passionate  esteem  and  affection  for  her,  which 
never  abated;  and  even  sympathized  with  her  in  the 
tenderness  she  preserved  for  Agis,  and  the  regard 
she  expressed  for  his  memory,  and  that  too  in  such 
a  degree,  that  he  would  frequently  listen  to  her  with 
the  greatest  attention,  while  she  related  to  him  the 
great  designs  he  had  formed  for  the  regulation  of 
the  government. 

SECTION  IV.— CLEOMENES  ASCENDS  THE  THRONE 
OF  SPARTA,  AND  ENGAGES  IN  A  WAR  AGAINST 
THE  A CH .SCANS,  OVER  WHOM  HE  OBTAINS  SEVERAL 
ADVANTAGES.  HE  REFORMS  THE  GOVERNMENT 
OF  SPARTA,  AND  RE-ESTABLISHES  THE  ANCIENT 
DISCIPLINE.  ACQUIRES  NEW  ADVANTAGES  OVER 
ARATUS  AND  THE  ACHACANS.  ARATUS  APPLIES 
FOR  SUCCOUR  TO  ANTIGONUS,  KING  OF  MACE¬ 
DONIA,  BY  WHOSE  AID  THE  ACHACANS  OBTAIN  RE¬ 
PEATED  VICTORIES,  AND  TAKE  SEVERAL  PLACES 
FROM  THE  ENEMY. 

Cleomenes  had  a  noble  soul,2  and  an  ardent  pas¬ 
sion  for  glory,  joined  with  the  same  inclination  for 
temperance  and  simplicity  of  manners  as  Agis  had 
always  expressed;  but  he  had  not  that  prince’s  ex¬ 
cessive  sweetness  of  disposition,  nor  the  timidity  and 
precaution  which  accompanied  it.  Nature,  on  the 
contrary,  bad  infused  into  him  a  vigour  and  vivacity 
of  mind,  which  ardently  prompted  him  to  whatever 
appeared  great  and  noble.  Nothing  seemed  to  him 
so  glorious  as  to  reign  over  his  citizens  with  their 
own  good  will  and  consent;  but,  at  the  same  time  he 
did  not  think  it  inconsistent  with  the  glory  of  a  wise 
administration, to  employ  some  violence  in  reducing  to 
compliance  with  a  measure  of  public  utility  an  incon¬ 
siderable  number  of  obstinate  and  unjust  persons, 
who  opposed  it  merely  from  a  view  of  private  in¬ 
terest. 

He  was  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  state  of 
affairs  which  then  prevailed  in  Sparta.  All  the  citi¬ 
zens  had  long  been  softened  by  indolence  and  a 
voluptuous  life;  and  the  king  himself,  who  was  fond 
of  tranquillity,  had  entirely  neglected  public  affairs. 
No  person  whatever  had  testified  any  regard  for  the 
public  good,  every  individual  being  solely  intent 
upon  his  private  interest,  and  the  aggrandizement  of 
his  family  at  the  public  expense.  Instead  of  any 
care  in  disciplining  the  young  people,  and  forming 
them  to  temperance,  patience  and  the  equality  of 
freedom,  it  was  even  dangerous  to  mention  anything 
of  that  nature,  as  Agis  himself  had  perished  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  introduce  it  among  them. 

It  is  also  said,  that  Cleomenes,  who  was  still  very 
young,  had  heard  some  pmlosophical  lectures  at  the 
time  when  Spherus,  who  came  from  the  banks  of  the 
Boristhenes,  settled  in  Lacedaemon,  and  applied 
himself  in  a  very  successful  manner  to  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  youth.  This  person  was  one  of  the  principal 
disciples  of  Zeno,  the  Citian.  3  The  Stoic  philoso¬ 
phy,  which  he  then  professed,  was  exceeding  proper 


»  Plut.  in  Cleom.  p.  805.  »  Ibid.  p.  805 — 811. 

•  So  called  from  Citium,  a  city  of  Cyprus 


to  infuse  courage  and  noble  sentiments  into  the  mind 
but,  at  the  same  time,  was  capable  of  dangerous  ef¬ 
fects  in  a  disposition  naturally  warm  and  impetuous; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  might  be  rendered  very  bene¬ 
ficial  by  being  grafted  on  a  mild  and  moderate  char¬ 
acter. 

After  the  death  of  Leonidas,  who 
did  not  long  survive  the  condemna-  A.  M.  3762 
tion  and  murder  of  Agis,  his  son  Ant.  J.  C.  242 
Cleomenes  succeeded  him  in  the 
throne ;  and  though  he  was  then  very  young,  it  gave 
him  pain  to  consider  that  he  had  only  the  empty  titlfl 
of  king,  while  the  whole  authority  was  engrossed  by 
the  Ephori,  who  shamefully  abused  their  power.  Ha 
from  that  time  grew  solicitous  to  change  the  form  of 
government;  and  as  he  was  sensible  that  few  persons 
were  disposed  to  concur  with  him  in  his  views,  he 
imagined  the  accomplishment  of  it  would  be  facili¬ 
tated  by  a  war,  and  therefore  endeavoured  to  em¬ 
broil  his  city  with  the  Achteans,  who,  very  fortunate¬ 
ly  for  his  purpose,  had  given  Sparta  some  occasion 
of  complaint  against  them. 

Aratus  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  administra¬ 
tion,  had  been  industrious  to  negotiate  a  league  be¬ 
tween  all  the  states  of  Peloponnesus,  through  a  per¬ 
suasion,  that  if  he  succeeded  in  that  attempt,  they 
would  have  nothing  to  fear  for  the  future  from  a 
foreign  enemy;  and  this  was  the  only  point  to  which 
all  his  measures  tended.  All  the  other  states,  except 
the  Lacedaemonians,  the  people  of  Elis,  and  those  of 
Arcadia,  who  had  espoused  the  party  of  the  Lacedae 
monians,  had  acceded  to  this  league.  Aratus,  soor 
after  the  death  of  Leonidas,  began  to  harass  the  Ar 
cadians,  in  order  to  make  an  experiment  of  the  Spar 
tan  courage,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  it  evident 
that  he  despised  Cleomenes,  as  a  young  man  without 
the  least  experience. 

When  the  Ephori  received  intelligence  of  this  act 
of  hostility,  they  caused  their  troops  to  take  the  field 
under  the  command  of  Cleomenes;  they  indeed  were 
not  numerous,  but  confidence  in  the  general  by  whom 
they  were  commanded,  inspired  them  with  all  imagi¬ 
nable  ardour  for  the  war.  The  Achaeans  marched 
against  them  with  20,000  foot  and  1000  horse,  under 
the  command  of  Aristomachus.  Cleomenes  came  up 
with  them  near  Pallantium,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  and 
offered  them  battle;  but  Aratus  was  so  intimidated 
by  this  bold  measure,  that  he  prevailed  upon  the 
general  not  to  hazard  an  engagement,  and  then  made 
a  retreat;  which  drew  upon  him  very  severe  re¬ 
proaches  from  his  own  troops,  and  sharp  raillery  from 
the  enemy,  whose  numbers  did  not  amount  to  5000 
men  in  the  whole.  The  courage  of  Cleomenes  was 
so  much  raised  by  this  retreat,  that  he  assumed  a 
loftier  air  amongst  his  citizens,  and  reminded  them 
of  an  expression  used  by  one  of  their  ancient  kings, 
who  said,  “  That  the  Lacedaemonians  never  inquired 
after  the  number  of  their  enemies,  but  where  they 
were.”  He  afterwards  defeated  the  Achaeans  in  a 
second  encounter;  but  Aratus,  taking  the  advantage 
even  ofhis  defeat,  like  an  experienced  general,  turn¬ 
ed  his  arms  immediately  against  Mantinea,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  enemy  could  have  any  suspicion  of  his  de¬ 
sign,  made  himself  master  of  that  city,  and  put  a  gar¬ 
rison  into  it. 

Cleomenes,  after  his  return  to  Sparta,  began  to 
think  seriously  on  the  execution  of  his  grand  design, 
and  had  influence  enough  to  cause  Archidamus,  the 
brother  of  Agis,  to  be  recalled  from  Messene.  As 
that  prince  was  descended  from  the  other  royal  house 
of  Sparta,  he  had  an  incontestable  right  to  the  crown 
and  Cleomenes  was  persuaded,  that  the  authority  of 
the  Ephori  would  receive  a  much  greater  diminu¬ 
tion,  when  the  throne  of  Sparta  should  be  filled  by 
its  two  kings,  whose  union  would  enable  them  to 
counterbalance  their  power.  But,  unhappily  for  his 
purpose,  the  same  persons  who  had  been  guilty  of 
the  death  of  Agis,  found  means  to  assassinate  his 
brother  Archidainus.4 

Cleomenes,  soon  after  this  event,  gained  a  new  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  Achasans,  in  an  action  near  Megalo- 


*  Polybius  declares,  that  Cleomenes  himself  caused  him 
to  be  assassinated,  1.  v.  p.  383,  and  1,  viii.  p  511. 
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polls,  wherein  Lysiades  was  slain,  in  consequence  of 
engaging  too  far  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  had  been  repulsed  when  the  encounter  first  be¬ 
an.  This  victory  was  very  honourable  to  the  young 

ing,  and  increased  his  reputation  to  a  great  degree. 
He  had  imparted  his  design  to  a  small  number  of 
select  and  faithful  friends,  who  served  him  in  a  very 
seasonable  manner.  When  he  returned  to  Sparta, 
he  concerted  his  inarch  so  as  to  enter  the  city  when 
the  Ephori  were  at  supper;  at  which  time,  a  set  of 
persons  who  had  been  chosen  for  that  action,  entered 
the  hall  with  their  drawn  swords,  and  killed  four  of 
these  magistrates,!  with  ten  of  those  who  had  taken 
arms  for  their  defence.  Agesilaus,  who  had  been 
left  for  dead  on  the  spot,  found  means  to  save  him¬ 
self;  after  which  no  other  person  whatever  sustained 
any  violence; .and,  indeed,  what  had  been  already 
committed  was  sufficient. 

The  next  day,  Cleomenes  caused  the  names  of  four¬ 
score  citizens,  whom  he  intended  to  banish,  to  be 
fixed  up  in  places  of  public  resort.  He  also  removed 
from  the  hall  of  audience  all  the  seats  of  the  Ephori 
except  one,  where  he  himself  was  to  sit  when  ad¬ 
ministering  justice;  and  after  he  had  convoked  an 
assembly  of  the  people,  he  explained  to  them  his 
reasons  for  the  conduct  he  had  pursued ;  represent¬ 
ing  to  them,  in  what  an  enormous  manner  the  Ephori 
had  abused  their  power,  by  suppressing  all  lawful 
authority,  and  not  only  banishing  their  kings,  but 
even  causing  them  to  be  destroyed  without  the  least 
form  of  justice,  and  menacing  those  who  were  de¬ 
sirous  of  again  beholding  Sparta  happy  in  the  most 
excellent  and  divine  form  of  government.  He  then 
added,  that  the  conduct  he  pursued  rendered  it  suffi¬ 
ciently  evident,  that,  instead  of  consulting  his  own 
particular  interest,  his  whole  endeavours  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  promote  that  of  the  citizens,  by  reviving 
among  them  the  discipline  and  equality  which  the  wise 
Lycurgus  had  formerly  established,  and  from  whence 
Sparta  had  derived  all  her  glory  and  reputation. 

When  he  had  expressed  nimself  in  this  manner,  he 
was  the  first  to  consign  his  whole  estate  to  the  com¬ 
mon  stock,  and  was  seconded  in  that  action  by  Me- 
gistones,  his  father-in-law,  who  was  very  rich.  The 
rest  of  his  friends,  and  at  length  all  the  other  citizens, 
then  complied  with  this  example,  and  the  lands  were 
distributed  agreeably  to  the  intended  plan.  He  even 
assigned  a  portion  to  each  of  those  who  had  been 
banished,  and  promised  to  recall  them  as  soon  as 
affairs  could  be  settled  in  a  state  of  tranquillity. 
He  then  filled  up  the  proper  number  of  citizens  with 
persons  of  the  best  character  in  all  the  adjacent  parts, 
and  raised  4000  foot,  whom  he  taught  to  use  lances 
instead  of  javelins,  and  to  wear  bucklers  wdth  strong 
handles,  and  not  with  leather  straps  buckled  on,  as 
had  before  been  the  custom. 

His  next  cares  were  devoted  to  the  education  of 
children;  in  order  to  which  he  endeavoured  to  re¬ 
establish  the  Laconic  discipline,  wherein  the  philo¬ 
sopher  Spherus  very  much  assisted  him.  The  ex¬ 
ercises  and  public  meals  soon  resumed  their  ancient 
order  and  gravity;  most  of  the  citizens  voluntarily 
embracing  this  wise,  noble,  and  regular  method  of 
life,  to  which  the  rest,  whose  number  was  very  incon¬ 
siderable,  were  soon  obliged  to  conform.  In  order 
also  to  soften  the  name  of  monarch,  and  to  avoid  ex¬ 
asperating  the  citizens,  he  appointed  his  brother  Eu- 
clidas  king  with  him;  which  is  the  first  instance  of 
the  administration  of  the  Spartan  government  by  two 
kings  of  the  same  house  at  one  time. 

Cleomenes, believing  that  Aratus  and  the  Achteans 
were  persuaded  he  would  not  presume  to  quit  Sparta, 
amidst  the  dissatisfaction  occasioned  by  the  innova¬ 
tions  which  he  had  introduced  into  the  government, 
thought  nothing  could  be  more  honourable  and  advan¬ 
tageous  to  him,  than  to  let  his  enemies  see  how  much 
he  was  esteemed  by  his  troops  and  beloved  by  his 
citizens,  and  what  confidence  he  entertained,  that 
the  new  changes  had  not  alienated  the  minds  of  the 
people  from  him.  He  first  advanced  into  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  Megalopolis;  where  his  troops  committed 
great  devastations,  and  gained  a  very  considerable 

l  This  magistracy  was  composed  of  five  Ephori. 


booty.  To  these  ravages  he  added  insults,  causing 
public  games  or  shows  to  be  exhibited  for  the  space 
of  a  whole  day,  in  the  sight  of  the  enemy;  not  that 
he  had  any  real  satisfaction  in  such  a  conduct,  but 
only  intended  to  convince  them,  by  this  contemp¬ 
tuous  bravado,  how  assured  he  was  of  being  vic¬ 
torious  over  them. 

Though  it  was  very  customary,  in  those  times,  to 
see  troops  of  comedians  and  dancers  in  the  train  of 
other  armies,  his  camp  was  perfectly  free  from  all 
such  dissolute  attendants.  The  youths  of  his  army 
passed  the  greatest  part  of  their  time  in  exercising 
themselves,  and  the  old  men  were  industrious  to  form 
and  instruct  them.  Their  very  relaxations  from  those 
employments  were  devoted  to  instructive  and  fami¬ 
liar  conversations,  seasoned  with  fine  and  delicate 
railleries,  which  were  always  modest,  and  never  ren¬ 
dered  offensive  by  injurious  rellections.  In  a  word, 
they  were  entirely  conformable  to  the  laws  by  which 
the  wise  legislator  of  Sparta  had  been  careful  to  re¬ 
gulate  conversations. 

Cleomenes  himself  appeared  like  the  master  who 
thus  formed  the  citizens,  not  so  much  by  his  dis¬ 
course  as  by  his  example,  affording,  in  the  simple  and 
frugal  life  which  he  led,  and  which  had  nothing  in  it 
superior  to  that  of  the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  an 
aftecting  model  of  wisdom  and  abstinence,  which 
facilitated  beyond  expression  his  accomplishment  of 
the  great  things  which  he  performed  in  Greece.  For 
those  whose  affairs  carried  them  to  the  courts  of 
other  kings,  did  not  admire  their  riches  and  magni¬ 
ficence  so  much  as  they  detested  their  imperious 
pride,  and  the  haughtiness  with  which  they  treated 
those  who  approached  them.  On  the  contrary,  no 
such  offensive  manners  were  ever  experienced  in  the 
court  of  Cleomenes.  He  appeared  in  a  very  plain 
habit,  without  guards,  and  almost  without  officers: 
the  audiences  he  gave  were  as  long  as  the  people 
who  applied  to  him  could  desire:  he  gave  all  manner 
of  persons  a  very  agreeable  reception,  without  treat¬ 
ing  any  body  with  an  air  of  austerity.  This  affable 
and  engaging  behaviour  gained  him  the  universal 
love  and  veneration  of  his  people,  in  which  the  true 
grandeur  and  merit  of  a  king  undoubtedly  consists. 

His  table  was  extremely  simple  and  frugal,  and 
truly  Laconic.  No  music  was  ever  introduced  there, 
nor  did  any  one  desire  it,  as  his  conversation  well 
supplied  its  place;  and  it  is  certain  that  those  who 
are  capable  of  discoursing  well,  may  pass  their  time 
very  agreeably  without  hearing  songs.  Cleomenes 
never  failed  to  enliven  those  repasts,  either  by  pro¬ 
posing  curious  and  important  questions,  or  relating 
some  useful  and  agreeable  piece  of  history;  seasoning 
the  whole  with  a  delicate  vein  of  wit  and  gayety.  He 
thought  it  neither  an  argument  of  a  prince’s  merit 
nor  glory  to  attach  men  to  his  interest  by  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  riches  and  splendid  tables;  whereas  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  gaining  their  hearts  by  the  amiable  power  of 
discourse,  and  the  charms  of  an  intercourse  in  which 
frankness  and  sincerity  always  prevailed,  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  him  as  a  truly  royal  quality. 

This  affable  and  engaging  dispo¬ 
sition  of  Cleomenes  secured  him  A.  M.  3776. 
the  affection  of  all  the  troops,  and  Ant.  J.  C.  228. 
inspired  them  with  such  an  ardour 
for  his  service,  as  seemed  to  have  rendered  them  in¬ 
vincible.  He  took  several  places  from  the  Achseans, 
ravaged  the  territories  of  their  allies,  and  advanced 
almost  as  far  as  Phene,  with  intention  either  to  give 
them  battle,  or  discredit  Aratus  as  a  pusillanimous 
leader,  who  had  fled  from  his  enemy,  and  abandoned 
all  their  champaign  country  to  be  plundered.  The 
Achteans  having  taken  the  field  with  all  their  troops, 
and  encamped  in  the  territories  of  Dymae,  Cleome¬ 
nes  followed  them  thither,  and  harassed  them  per¬ 
petually  with  so  much  intrepidity,  as  at  last  compel¬ 
led  them  to  come  to  a  battle,  wherein  he  obtained 
a  complete  victory;  for  he  put  their  army  to  flight, 
killed  abundance  of  men,  and  took  a  great  number 
ofprisoners. 

The  Achaeans  were  extremely  dejected  at  these 
severe  losses, l  and  began  to  be  apprehensive  of  the 

*  Plut.  in  Cleom.  p.  311.  Idem,  in  Arat.  1044. 
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greatest  calamities  from  Sparta,  especially  if  she 
should  happen  to  be  supported  by  the  ffitolians,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rumour  which  then  prevailed.  Ara- 
tus,  who  had  usually  been  elected  general  every 
other  year,  refused  that  commission  when  he  was 
chosen  again,  and  Timoxenes  was  substituted  in  his 
stead.  The  Achaeans  severely  censured  the  conduct 
of  Aratus  on  this  occasion,  and  with  great  justice,  as 
he,  who  was  considered  by  them  as  their  pilot,  had 
now  abandoned  the  helm  of  his  vessel  amidst  a 
threatening  tempest,  wherein  it  would  have  been 
proper  and  glorious  for  him  to  have  seized  it  into  his 
own  hands,  even  by  force,  if  it  had  not  been  offered 
to  him,  in  imitation  of  several  great  examples  related 
in  history,  and  thus  to  have  been  solely  solicitous  to 
save  the  state  at  the  expense  of  his  own  life.  If  he 
had  even  despaired  of  retrieving  the  affairs  of  the 
Achaeans,  he  ought  rather  to  have  submitted  to  Cle- 
omenes,  who  was  a  Grecian  by  birth,  and  king  of 
Sparta,  than  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  foreigners, 
and  make  them  masters  of  Peloponnesus,  as  he  will 
soon  appear  to  have  done:  jealousy,  however,  extin¬ 
guishes  all  prudent  reflections,  and  is  a  malady  not 
to  be  cured  by  reason  alone. 

The  Achaeans  being  reduced  to 
A.  M.  3777.  the  last  extremities,  especially  af- 
Ant.  J.  C.  227.  ter  the  loss  of  this  battle,  sent  am¬ 
bassadors  to  Cleomenes  to  negoti¬ 
ate  a  peace.  The  king  seemed  at  first  determined  to 
impose  very  rigid  terms  upon  them ;  but  afterwards 
despatched  an  embassy  on  his  part,  and  only  deman¬ 
ded  to  be  appointed  general  of  the  Achaean  league, 
promising  on  that  condition  to  accommodate  all  dif¬ 
ferences  between  them,  and  restore  the  prisoners  and 
places  he  had  taken  from  them.  The  Achaeans,  who 
were  very  inclinable  to  accept  of  peace  on  those 
terms,  desired  Cleomenes  to  be  present  at  Lerna, 
where  they  were  to  hold  a  general  assembly,  in  order 
to  conclude  the  treaty.  The  king  set  out  accordingly 
for  that  place,  but  an  unexpected  accident  which 
happened  to  him  prevented  the  interview ;  and  Ara¬ 
tus  endeavoured  to  improve  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  hinder  the  negotiation  from  being  renewed.  He 
imagined,  that  as  he  had  possessed  the  chief  author¬ 
ity  in  the  Achsean  league  for  the  space  of  thirty-three 
years,  it  would  be  very  disgraceful  to  him  if  a  young 
man  were  suffered,  as  it  were,  to  graft  himself  upon 
him  and  divest  him  of  all  his  glory  and  power,  by 
supplanting  him  in  a  command  which  he  had  acqui¬ 
red,  augmented,  and  retained  for  so  many  years. 
These  considerations  induced  him  to  use  all  his  ef¬ 
forts  to  dissuade  the  Achaeans  from  accepting  the 
conditions  proposed  to  them  by  Cleomenes:  but  as 
he  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  the  Achaeans 
would  not  coincide  with  him  in  opinion,  because 
they  dreaded  the  bravery  and  uncommon  success  of 
Cleomenes,  and  likewise  thought  that  the  intentions 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  restore  Peloponnesus  to  its 
ancient  state  were  very  just  and  Reasonable,  he  had 
recourse  to  an  expedient  which  would  not  have  be¬ 
come  any  Grecian,  and  was  extremely  dishonourable 
in  a  man  of  his  rank  and  character.  This  was  to  cal) 
in  the  assistance  of  Antigonus  king  of  Macedonia, 
and  by  inevitable  consequence  make  him  master  of 
Greece. 

He  had  not  forgotten  that  Antigonus  had  great 
cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  him:t  but  he  was  sensi¬ 
ble  that  princes  may  be  properly  said  to  have  neither 
friends  nor  enemies,  and  that  they  form  their  senti¬ 
ments  of  things  by  the  standard  of  their  own  interest. 
He,  however,  would  not  openly  enter  into  a  nego¬ 
tiation  of  this  nature,  nor  propose  it  as  for  himself; 
because  he  knew  that,  if  it  should  happen  to  prove 
unsuccessful, he  must  inevitably  incur  all  the  odium; 
and  besides,  it  would  be  making  a  plain  declaration 
to  the  Achaeans,  that  if  he  had  not  absolutely  de- 
spairec  of  retrieving  their  affairs,  he  would  not  have 
advised  them  to  have  recourse  to  their  professed 
enemy.  He,  therefore,  concealed  his  real  views,  like 
an  artful  and  experienced  politician,  and  proceeded 
by  indirect  and  secret  methods.  As  the  city  of  Me¬ 
galopolis  was  nearest  in  situation  to  Sparta,  it  lay 


most  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  inhabitants  began  to  be  tired  of  the  war,  as  the 
Achaeans  were  so  far  from  being  in  a  condition  to 
support  them,  that  they  were  unable  to  defend  them¬ 
selves.  Nicophanes  and  Cercides,  two  citizens  of 
Megalopolis,  whom  Aratus  had  brought  over  to  his 
scheme,  made  a  proposal  in  the  council  of  that  city 
for  demanding  permission  of  the  Achaeans,  to  im¬ 
plore  the  assistance  of  Antigonus.  This  motion  was 
immediately  assented  to,  and  the  Achaeans  granted 
them  the  permission  they  desired.  These  two  citi¬ 
zens  were  then  deputed  to  be  the  messengers  to  make 
that  proposal  to  the  king,  and  Aratus  had  been  care¬ 
ful  to  furnish  them  with  sufficient  instructions  before¬ 
hand.  When  they  received  audience  of  Antigonus 
they  lightly  touched  upon  the  particulars  which  re 
lated  to  their  city,  and  then  strongly  insisted,  in  con¬ 
formity  to  their  instructions,  on  the  imminent  dan¬ 
ger  to  which  the  king  himself  would  be  exposed, 
should  the  alliance  which  was  then  talked  of  between 
the  /Etolians  and  Cleomenes  take  effect.  They  then 
represented  to  him,  that  if  the  united  forces  of  these 
two  states  should  have  those  advantages  over  the 
Achasans  which  they  expected  to  obtain,  the  tower¬ 
ing  ambition  of  Cleomenes  would  never  be  satisfied 
with  the  mere  conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  as  it  was 
evident  that  he  aspired  at  the  empire  of  all  Greece, 
which  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  seize,  with¬ 
out  entirely  destroying  the  authority  of  the  Mace¬ 
donians.  To  these  remonstrances  they  added,  that 
if  the  iEtolians  should  not  happen  to  join  Cleomenes, 
the  Achaeans  would  be  capable  of  supporting  them¬ 
selves  with  their  own  forces,  and  would  have  no 
cause  to  trouble  the  king  with  their  importunities  for 
his  assistance;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  fortune 
should  prove  adverse  to  them,  and  permit  the  con¬ 
federacy  between  those  two  states  to  take  effect,  they 
must  then  entreat  him  not  to  be  an  unconcerned  spec¬ 
tator  of  the  ruin  of  Peloponnesus,  which  might  even 
be  attended  with  fatal  consequences  to  himself. 
They  also  took  care  to  insinuate  to  the  king,  that 
Aratus  would  enter  into  all  his  measures,  and  give 
him  in  due  time  sufficient  security  for  his  own  fidel¬ 
ity  and  good  intentions. 

Antigonus  highly  approved  all  these  representa¬ 
tions,  and  seized  with  pleasure  the  opportunity  that 
was  now  offered  him,  of  engaging  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece.  This  had  always  been  the  policy  of  the 
successors  of  Alexander,  who,  by  declaring  them¬ 
selves  kings,  had  converted  the  frame  of  their  re¬ 
spective  governments  into  a  monarchy.  They  were 
sensible  that  they  were  deeply  interested  in  opposing 
all  such  states  as  had  any  inclination  to  retain  their 
liberty  and  the  form  of  popular  government;  and 
wherever  they  found  themselves  in  no  condition  to 
crush  this  inclination  entirely,  they  attempted  to 
weaken  it  at  least,  and  to  render  the  people  incapa¬ 
ble  of  forming  any  considerable  enterprises,  by  sow¬ 
ing  the  seeds  of  division  between  republics  and  free 
states,  and  engaging  them  in  wars  against  each  other, 
in  order  to  render  themselves  necessary  to  them,  and 
prevent  their  shaking  off  the  Macedonian  yoke  by 
uniting  their  forces.  Polybius, 2  speaking  of  one  of 
these  princes,  declares,  in  express  terms,  that  he  paid 
large  pensions  to  several  tyrants  in  Greece,  who  were 
professed  enemies  to  liberty .3 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  thought  surprising,  that 
Antigonus  should  so  readily  comply  with  the  solici¬ 
tations  and  demands  of  the  Megalopolitans.  He 
wrote  them  an  obliging  letter,  vv herein  he  promised 
to  assist  them,  provided  the  Achaeans  would  consent 
to  that  proceeding.  The  inhabitants  of  Megalopolis 
were  transported  at  the  happy  result  of  their  negoti¬ 
ation,  and  immediately  despatched  the  same  deputies 
to  the  general  assembly  ol  the  Achaeans,  in  order  to 
inform  the  people  of  the  good  intentions  of  Antigo¬ 
nus,  and  to  press  them  to  send  for  them  immediately, 
and  to  put  their  interests  into  his  hands. 

Aratus  did  not  fail  to  congratulate  himself  in  pri¬ 
vate  on  the  masterly  stroke  by  which  he  had  sue- 


*  Lib.  ii.  p.  131. 
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reeded  in  his  intrigue,  and  to  find  Antigonus  not 
ossessed  with  any  impressions  to  his  prejudice,  as 
e  nad  reason  to  apprehend.  He  wished,  indeed,  to 
have  had  no  occasion  for  his  assistance;  and  though 
necessity  obliged  him  to  have  recourse  to  that  prince, 
he  was  unwilling  to  have  those  measures  imputed  to 
him,  but  wished  them  to  seem  to  have  been  concer¬ 
ted  by  the  Achasans,  without  any  interference  on  his 
part. 

When  the  deputies  from  Megalopolis  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  assembly,  they  read  the  letter  of  An¬ 
tigonus,  and  related  all  the  particulars  of  the  obliging 
reception  he  had  given  them ;  with  the  affection  ana 
esteem  he  had  expressed  for  the  Achasans,  and  the 
advantageous  offers  he  made  them.  They  concluded 
with  desiring,  in  the  name  of  their  city,  that  the 
Achseans  would  invite  Antigonus  to  be  present  as 
soon  as  possible  in  their  assembly;  and  every  one 
seemed  to  approve  of  that  motion.  Aratus  then  rose 
up,  and  after  he  had  represented  the  good  will  of  the 
king  in  the  strongest  light,  and  commended  the  sen¬ 
timents  that  prevailed  in  the  assembly,  he  intimated 
to  them,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  precipitating 
measures;  that  it  should  be  a  point  of  nonour  with 
the  republic  to  endeavour  to  maintain  and  terminate 
her  wars  by  her  own  forces;  and  that  if  any  calami¬ 
tous  accident  should  render  her  incapable  of  doing 
so,  it  would  then  be  time  enough  to  have  recourse  to 
her  friends.  This  advice  was  generally  approved; 
and  it  was  concluded  that  the  Achasans  should  em¬ 
ploy  only  their  own  forces  in  supporting  the  present 
war. 

The  events  of  it  were,  however, 
A.  M.  3778.  very  unfavourable  to  them;i  for 
Ant.  J.  C.  226.  Cleomenes  made  himself  master 
of  several  cities  of  Peloponnesus,* 
of  which  Argos  was  the  most  considerable,  and  at 
last  seized  Corinth,  but  not  the 
A.  M.  3779.  citadel.  The  Achseans  had  then 
Ant.  J.  C.  225.  no  longer  time  for  deliberation; 

Antigonus  was  called  into  their 
assistance,  and  they  came  to  a  resolution  to  deliver 
up  the  citadel  of  Corinth  to  him,  without  which  he 
would  never  have  engaged  in  that  expedition ;  for  he 
wanted  a  place  of  strength,  and  there  was  none 
which  suited  him  so  effectually  as  that,  as  well  on 
account  of  its  advantageous  situation  between  two 
seas,  as  its  fortifications,  which  rendered  it  almost 
impregnable.  Aratus  sent  his  son  to  Antigonus 
among  the  other  hostages.  That  prince  advanced 
by  long  marches,  with  an  army  of  20,000  foot  and 
1.400  horse.  Aratus  set  out  by  sea,  with  the  princi¬ 
pal  officers  of  the  league,  to  meet  Antigonus  at  the 
city  of  Pegas,  unknown  to  the  enemy ;  and  when  that 
prince  was  informed  of  his  arrival  in  person,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  to  him,  and  rendered  him  all  the  honours  due 
to  a  general  of  distinguished  rank  and  merit. 

Cleomenes,  instead  of  attempting  to  defend  the 
passage  of  the  isthmus,  thought  it  more  advisable  to 
throw  up  trenches  and  raise  strong  walls  to  fortify 
the  passes  of  the  Onian  mountains, 3  and  to  harass  the 
enemy  by  frequent  attacks,  rather  than  hazard  a  bat¬ 
tle  against  such  well-disciplined  and  warlike  troops. 
This  conduct  of  the  king  of  Sparta  reduced  Antigo¬ 
nus  to  great  extremities;  for  he  had  not  provided 
himself  with  any  considerable  quantity  of  provisions, 
and  found  it  not  very  practicable  to  force  the  passes 
defended  by  Cleomenes:  the  only  expedient,  there¬ 
fore,  to  which  Antigonus  could  have  recourse  in  this 
perplexity,  was  to  advance  to  the  promontory  of 
Heraea.  and  from  thence  to  transport  nis  army  by  sea 
to  Sicyon,  which  would  require  a  considerable  space 
of  time,  as  well  as  great  preparations,  which  could 
not  easily  be  made. 

While  Antigonus  was  embarras- 
A.  M.  3780.  sed  in  this  manner,  some  friends 
Ant.  J.  C.  224.  of  Aratus  arrived  at  his  camp,  one 
night,  by  sea,  and  informed  him, 

»  Plut.  in  Cleom,  p.  814,  815.  Plut.  in  Arat.  p.  1047. 

»  Caphyae,  Pellene,  Pheneus,  Phlius,  Cleonas,  Epidaurus, 
Hermione,  Trcezene. 

»  These  were  a  ridge  of  mountains  which  extended  from 
the  rocks  of  Seiron,  in  the  road  to  Attica,  as  far  as  B®otia, 
and  mount  Cithteton.— Strain  1.  viii 
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that  the  people  of  Argos  had  revolted  against  Cle¬ 
omenes,  and  were  then  besieging  the  citadel.  Aratua 
having  received  1500  men  from  Antigonus,  set  out  by 
sea  and  arrived  at  Epidaurus. 

Cleomenes,  receiving  intelligence  of  these  proceed¬ 
ings  about  nine  or  ten  in  the  evening,  immediately 
despatched  Megistones  with  2000  men,  to  succour  his 
party  at  Argos  as  soon  as  possible;  after  which  he 
industriously  watched  the  motions  of  Antigonus;  and 
to  animate  the  Corinthians,  assured  them  that  the 
disorders  which  had  lately  happened  at  Argos,  were 
no  more  than  a  slight  commotion  excited  by  a  few 
mutinous  persons,  which  would  be  easily  suppressed. 
In  this,  however,  he  was  deceived;  for  Megistones 
having  been  slain  in  a  skirmish,  as  soon  as  he  entered 
Argos,  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  was  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity,  and  had  sent  several  couriers  to 
demand  immediate  assistance  from  the  Spartan  army. 
Cleomenes  being  then  apprehensive  that  the  enemies, 
if  they  should  happen  to  make  themselves  masters 
of  Argos,  would  shut  up  all  the  passes  against  him; 
by  which  means  they  would  be  in  a  condition  to  ra¬ 
vage  all  Laconia  with  impunity,  and  even  to  form  the 
siege  of  Sparta,  which  would  then  be  without  de¬ 
fence;  he,  therefore,  thought  it  advisable  to  decamp, 
and  marched  with  all  his  army  from  Corinth. 

Antigonus,  immediately  after  this  retreat  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  entered  Corinth,  and  placed  in  it  a 
strong  garrison.  Cleomenes,  in  the  mean  time,  arri¬ 
ved  at  Argos,  before  the  revolters  had  any  suspicion 
of  his  approach,  and  at  first  succeeded  so  far,  as  to 
scale  several  parts  of  the  town,  where  he  forced  some 
of  the  enemies’  troops  to  save  themselves  by  flight; 
but  Aratus  having  entered  the  city  on  one  side,  and 
king  Antigonus  appearing  with  all  his  troops  on  the 
other,  Cleomenes  retired  to  Mantinea. 

While  he  was  on  his  march,  he  received  at  Tegea, 
in  the  evening,  some  news  by  messengers  from  Lace¬ 
daemon,  which  affected  him  as  much  as  all  his  former 
misfortunes.  They  acquainted  him  with  the  death 
of  his  consort  Agiatis,  from  whom  he  had  never  been 
able  to  absent  himself  a  whole  campaign,  even  when 
his  expeditions  were  most  successful ;  and  such  was 
his  tenderness  and  esteem  for  her,  that  it  had  always 
been  customary  for  him  to  make  frequent  returns  to 
Sparta,  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  her  company.  The 
next  morning  he  renewed  his  march  by  break  of  day, 
and  arrived  early  at  Sparta,  where  after  he  had  de¬ 
voted  some  moments  in  pouring  out  his  sorrows  to 
his  mother  and  children  in  his  own  house,  he  resu¬ 
med  the  management  of  public  affairs. 

Much  about  the  same  time,  Ptolemy,  who  had  pro¬ 
mised  to  assist  him  in  the  war,  sent  to  him  to  demand 
his  mother  and  children  as  hostages.  It  was  a  long 
time  before  Cleomenes  could  venture  to  acquaint  his 

Earent  with  the  king  of  Egypt’s  demand;  and  though 
e  frequently  went  to  visit  her,  with  an  intention  to 
explain  himself  to  her,  he  never  had  resolution 
enough  to  enter  upon  the  subject.  His  mother  ob¬ 
serving  his  embarrassment,  began  to  entertain  some 
suspicion  of  the  cause;  for  mothers  have  generally  a 
great  share  of  penetration,,  with  reference  to  their 
children.  She  inquired  of  those  who  were  most 
intimate  with  him,  whether  her  son  did  not  desire 
something  from  her,  which  he  could  not  prevail  upon 
himself  to  communicate  to  her '!  And  when  Cleome¬ 
nes  had  at  last  the  resolution  to  open  the  affair  to  her, 
“  How,  my  son,”  said  she  with  a  smile,  “  is  this  the 
secret  you  wanted  courage  to  disclose  to  me?  Why, 
in  the  name  of  heaven,  did  you  not  immediately 
cause  me  to  be  put  on  board  some  vessel,  and  sent 
without  a  moment’s  delay,  to  any  part  of  the  world, 
where  my  person  may  be  useful  to  Sparta,  before  old 
age  consumes  and  destroys  it  in  languor  and  inac¬ 
tion?” 

When  the  preparations  for  her  voyage  were  com¬ 
pleted,  Cratesiclea  (for  so  the  mother  of  Cleomenes 
was  called)  took  her  son  apart,  a  few  moments  be¬ 
fore  she  entered  the  vessel,  and  led  him  alone  into 
the  temple  of  Neptune.  There  she  held  him  a  great 
while  clasped  in  her  arms;  and  after  she  had  tenderly 
kissed  him,  with  her  face  bathed  in  tears,  she  recom¬ 
mended  the  liberty  and  honour  of  his  country  to  his 
care.  When  she  saw  him  weep  in  the  excess  of  bis 
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anguish  at  that  melancholy  parting;  “  King  of  Lace¬ 
daemon,”  said  she,  “  let  us  dry  our  tears,  that  no  per¬ 
son,  when  you  quit  the  temple,  may  see  us  weep,  or 
do  any  thing  unworthy  of  Sparta.  For  this  is  in  our 
ower;  events  are  in  the  hands  of  God.”  When  she 
ad  expressed  herself  to  this  effect  she  composed 
her  countenance,  led  her  infant  grandson  to  the  ship, 
and  commanded  the  pilot  to  sail  that  moment  from 
the  port. 

As  soon  as  she  arrived  in  Egypt,  she  was  informed 
that  Ptolemy,  having  received  an  embassy  from  Anti- 
gonus,  was  satisfied  with  the  proposals  made  by  that 
prince;  and  she  had  likewise  intelligence  that  her 
son  Cleomenes  was  solicited  by  the  Achaeans  to  con¬ 
clude  a  treaty  between  them  and  Sparta,  but  that  he 
durst  not  put  an  end  to  the  war  without  the  consent 
of  Ptolemy,  because  he  was  apprehensive  for  his 
mother,  who  was  then  in  the  power  of  that  king. 
When  she  was  apprised  of  these  circumstances,  she 
sent  express  orders  to  her  son,  to  transact,  without 
the  least  fear  or  hesitation,  whatever  he  imagined 
would  prove  beneficial  and  glorious  to  Sparta,  and 
not  to  suffer  himself  to  be  disconcerted  by  his  ap¬ 
prehensions  of  the  treatment  an  old  woman  and  a 
child  might  sustain  from  Ptolemy.  Such  were  the 
sentiments  which  even  the  women  of  Sparta  thought 
it  their  glory  to  cherish. 

Antigonus,!  in  the  mean  time, 
A.  M.  3781.  having  made  himself  master  of  Te- 
Ant.  J.  C.  223.  gea,  Mantinea,  Orchomenus,  and 
several  other  cities;  Cleomenes, 
who  was  then  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  defending 
Laconia,  permitted  all  the  Helots  who  were  capable 
of  paying  five  minae  (about  ten  pounds  sterling)  to 
purchase  their  freedom.  From  this  contribution  he 
raised  500  talents  (about  125,000/.  sterling,)  and  arm¬ 
ed  2000  of  these  Helots  after  the  Macedonian  man¬ 
ner,  in  order  to  oppose  them  to  the  Leucaspides  of 
Antigonus;  he  then  formed  an  enterprise,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  no  one  could  have  expected  from  him.  The 
city  of  Megalopolis  was  very  considerable  at  that 
time,  and  even  not  inferior  to  Sparta  in  power  and 
extent.  Cleomenes  concerted  measures  for  surpris¬ 
ing  this  city,  and  to  take  it  without  any  opposition; 
and  as  Antigonus  had  sent  most  of  his  troops  into 
winter-quarters  in  Macedonia,  while  he  himself  con¬ 
tinued  at  Egium,  to  assist  in  the  assembly  of  the 
Achaeans,  the  king  of  Sparta  justly  supposed  that  the 
garrison  of  the  city  could  not  be  very  strong  at  that 
time,  nor  much  upon  their  guard,  as  not  being  ap- 
rehensive  of  any  insult  from  an  enemy  so  weak  as 
imself;  and,  consequently,  that  if  he  proceeded  with 
expedition  in  his  design,  Antigonus,  who  was  then 
at  the  distance  of  three  days’  march  from  the  place, 
would  be  incapable  of  affording  it  any  assistance. 
The  event  succeeded  according  to  the  plan  he  had 
projected ;  for  he  arrived  at  the  city  by  night,  scaled 
the  walls,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  place  with¬ 
out  any  opposition.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  retired 
to  Messene,  with  their  wives  and  children,  before 
their  enemies  had  any  thoughts  of  pursuing  them ; 
and  Antigonus  was  not  informed  of  this  accident,  till 
it  was  too  late  to  retrieve  it. 

Cleomenes,  out  of  a  generosity  of  mind  which  has 
few  examples  in  history,  sent  a  herald  to  Messene  to 
acquaint  the  people  of  Megalopolis,  that  he  would 
restore  them  their  city,  provided  they  would  re¬ 
nounce  the  Achaean  league,  and  enter  into  a  friend¬ 
ship  and  confederacy  with  Sparta;  but  advantageous 
as  this  offer  seemed,  they  could  not  prevail  on  them- 
selves  to  accept  it,  but  rather  chose  to  be  deprived 
of  their  estates,  as  well  as  of  the  monuments  of  their 
ancestors  and  the  temples  of  their  gods;  in  a  word, 
to  see  themselves  divested  of  all  that  was  most  dear 
and  valuable  to  them ;  than  to  violate  the  faith  they 
had  sworn  to  their  allies.  The  famous  Philopoemen, 
whom  we  shall  frequently  have  occasion  to  mention 
in  the  sequel  of  this  history,  and  who  was  then  at 
Messene,  contributed  not  a  little  to  this  generous 
resolution.  Who  could  ever  expect  to  discover  so 
much  greatness  of  soul,  and  such  noble  sentiments,  in 


»  Polyb.  1.  ii,  p.  149.  Plut.  in  Cleom.  p.  815 — 817.  Id.  in 
Arat.  p.  1048. 


the  very  dregs  of  Greece;  for  by  that  name  the  times 
of  which  we  now  treat  may  justly  be  described,  when 
we  compare  them  with  the  glorious  ages  of  Greece 
united  and  triumphant,  when  even  the  lustre  of  its 
victories  was  surpassed  by  the  splendour  of  its  virtues : 

This  refusal  of  the  Megalopolitans  highly  enraged 
Cleomenes,  who,  till  the  moment  he  received  their 
answer,  had  not  only  spared  the  city,  but  had  even 
been  careful  to  prevent  the  soldiers  from  committing 
the  least  disorder;  but  his  anger  was  then  inflamed 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  abandoned  the  place  to 
pillage,  and  sent  all  the  statues  and  pictures  to  Sparta. 
He  also  demolished  the  greatest  part  of  the  walls, 
with  the  strongest  quarters  in  the  place,  and  then 
marched  his  troops  back  to  Sparta.  The  desolation 
of  the  city  extremely  afflicted  the  Achaeans,  who  con¬ 
sidered  their  inability  to  assist  such  faithful  allies,  as 
a  crime  for  which  they  ought  to  reproach  themselves. 

This  people  was  soon  sensible,  that  by  imploring 
the  aid  of  Antigonus,  they  had  subjected  themselves 
to  an  imperious  master,  who  made  their  liberties  the 
price  of  his  aid.  He  compelled  them  to  pass  a  decree, 
which  prohibited  them  from  writing  to  any  king,  or 
sending  an  embassy,  without  his  permission;  and  he 
obliged  them  to  furnish  provisions  and  pay  for  the 
garrison  he  had  put  into  the  citadel  of  Corinth , 
which,  in  reality,  was  making  them  pay  for  their  own 
chains,  for  this  citadel  was  the  very  place  which 
kept  them  in  subjection.  They  abandoned  themselves 
to  slavery  in  so  abject  a  manner,  as  even  to  offer 
sacrifices  and  libations,  and  exhibit  public  games,  in 
honour  of  Antigonus.  Even  Aratus  himself  was  treat¬ 
ed  with  equal  disrespect.  Antigonus  set  up  in  Argos 
all  the  statues  of  those  tyrants  which  Aratus  had 
thrown  down,  and  destroyed  all  those  which  had 
been  erected  in  honour  of  the  persons  who  surprised 
the  citadel  of  Corinth,  except  one,  which  was  that 
of  Aratus  himself ;  and  all  the  entreaties  of  this  gene¬ 
ral  could  not  prevail  upon  the  king  to  desist  from 
such  a  proceeding.  The  sight  of  these  transactions 
gave  him  the  utmost  anxiety;  but  he  was  no  longer 
master,  and  suffered  a  just  punishment  for  subjecting 
himself  and  his  country  to  a  foreign  yoke.  After 
Antigonus  had  taken  the  city  of  Mantinea,  and  most 
inhumanly  murdered  a  great  number  of  the  citizens, 
and  sold  the  rest  into  captivity,  he  abandoned  the 
lace  to  the  Argives,  in  order  to  its  being  repeopled 
y  them,  and  even  charged  Aratus  with  that  com¬ 
mission,  who  had  the  meanness  to  call  this  new  in¬ 
habited  cityi  by  the  name  of  him  who  had  shown 
himself  its  most  cruel  enemy:  a  sad,  and,  at  the  same 
time  a  salutary  example,  which  shows  that  when  once 
a  person  has  consented  to  stoop  to  a  state  of  servi¬ 
tude,  he  sees  himself  daily  compelled  to  descend 
lower,  without  knowing  where  or  how  to  stop. 

Aratus,  by  having  himself  contributed  to  load  his 
republic  with  shackles,  was  guilty  of  an  unpardonable 
crime,  the  enormity  of  which  no  great  quality,  nor 
any  shining  action,  can  ever  extenuate.  He  acted 
thus  merely  through  jealousy  of  his  rival  Cleomenes, 
whose  glory,  and  the  superiority  that  young  prince 
had  obtained  over  him  by  the  success  of  his  arms, 
were  insupportable  to  him.  What,  says  Plutarch, 
did  Cleomenes  demand  of  the  Achmans,  as  the  sole 
preliminary  to  the  peace  he  offered  them,  but  merely 
their  election  of  him  as  their  general?  And  even 
that  was  with  a  view  to  the  welfare  of  their  cities, 
and  to  secure  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their  liber¬ 
ties,  as  a  testimony  of  his  gratitude  for  so  signal  an 
honour,  and  so  glorious  a  title.  If,  therefore,  con¬ 
tinues  Plutarch,  it  had  been  absolutely  necessary  for 
them  to  have  chosen  either  Cleomenes  or  Antigonus, 
or,  in  other  words,  a  Greek  or  a  Barbarian,  for  the 
Macedonians  were  considered  as  such;  in  a  word,  if 
they  were  obliged  to  have  a  master,  would  not  the 
meanest  citizen  of  Sparta  have  been  preferable  to  the 
greatest  of  the  Macedonians ;  at  least,  in  the  opinion 
of  those  who  had  any  regard  to  the  honour  and  re¬ 
putation  of  Greece?  Jealousy,  however,  extinguish¬ 
ed  all  those  sentiments  in  the  mind  of  Aratus;  so 
difficult  is  it  to  behold  superior  merit  with  an  eye  of 
satisfaction  and  tranquillity. 
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Aratus,  therefore,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  Cleomenes,  nor  consent  that  a  king  of  Sparta 
descended  from  Hercules,  and  a  king  who  had  lately 
re-established  the  ancient  discipline  of  that  city, 
should  add  to  his  other  titles  that  of  captain-general 
of  the  Achseans,  called  in  a  stranger,  to  whom  he  had 
formerly  professed  himself  a  mortal  enemy;  inconse¬ 
quence  of  which  he  filled  Peloponnesus  with  those 
very  Macedonians  whom  he  had  made  it  his  glory  to 
expel  from  thence  in  his  youth.  He  even  threw  him¬ 
self  at  their  feet;  and  all  Achaia,  by  his  example, 
fell  prostrate  before  them,  as  an  indication  of  their 
promptitude  to  accomplish  the  commands  of  their 
imperious  master.  In  a  word,  from  a  man  accus¬ 
tomed  to  liberty,  he  became  an  abject  and  servile 
flatterer;  he  had  the  baseness  to  offer  sacrifices  to  An- 
tigonus,  to  appear  himself  at  the  head  of  a  proces- 
gion  crowned  with  chaplets  of  flowers,  joining  at  the 
same  time  in  hymns  to  the  honour  of  that  prince,  and 
rendering  by  these  low  adulations  that  homage  to  a 
mortal  man,  which  none  but  the  Divinity  can  claim; 
to  a  man  who  then  carried  death  in  his  bosom,  and 
was  ready  to  sink  into  putrefaction:  for  he  at  that 
time  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  by  a  slow 
consumption.  Aratus  was,  however,  a  man  of  great 
merit  in  other  respects,  and  had  shown  himself  to  be 
an  extraordinary  person,  and  well  worthy  of  Greece. 
In  him,  says  Plutarch,  we  see  a  deplorable  instance 
of  human  frailty;  which  amidst  the  lustre  of  so  many 
rare  and  excellent  qualities,  cannot  form  the  model 
of  virtue  exempt  from  all  blame. 

We  have  already  observed,'  that  Antigonus  had 
sent  his  troops  into  winter-quarters  in  Macedonia. 
Cleomenes,  at  the  return  of  spring,  formed  an  enter¬ 
prise,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  was  the 
result  of  temerity  and  folly;  but,  according  to  Poly¬ 
bius,  a  competent  judge  in  affairs  of  that  nature,  it 
was  concerted  with  all  imaginable  prudence  and  sa¬ 
gacity.  As  he  was  sensible  that  the  Macedonians 
were  dispersed  in  their  quarters,  and  that  Antigonus 
passed  the  winter  season  with  his  friends  at  Argos, 
without  any  other  guard  than  an  inconsiderable  num¬ 
ber  of  foreign  troops ;  he  made  an  irruption  into  the 
territories  of  Argos  in  order  to  lay  them  waste.  He 
conceived  at  the  same  time,  that  either  Antigonus 
would  be  so  much  affected  with  the  apprehensions  of 
ignominy  as  to  hazard  a  battle,  when  he  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  defeated;  or  that,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he 
should  decliue  fighting, he  would  lose  all  his  reputa¬ 
tion  with  the  Achseans,  while  the  Spartans,  on  the 
contrary,  would  be  rendered  more  daring  and  in¬ 
trepid.  The  event  succeeded  according  to  his  ex¬ 
pectations;  for  as  the  whole  country  was  ruined  by 
the  devastations  of  his  troops,  the  people  of  Argos, 
in  their  rage  and  impatience,  assembled  in  a  tumul¬ 
tuous  manner  at  the  palace  gate,  and  with  a  murmur¬ 
ing  tone  pressed  the  king  either  to  give  their  enemies 
battle,  or  resign  the  command  of  his  Iroops  to  those 
who  were  less  timorous  than  himself.  But  Anti¬ 
gonus,  who  had  so  much  of  the  prudence  and  pre¬ 
sence  of  mind  essential  to  a  great  general,  as  to  be 
sensible  that  the  dishonourable  part  of  one  in  his 
station  did  not  consist  in  hearing  himself  reproached, 
but  in  exposing  himself  rashly  and  without  reason, 
and  in  quitting  certainties  for  chance,  refused  to 
take  the  field,  and  persisted  in  his  resolution  not  to 
fight.  Cleomenes  therefore  led  up  his  troops  to  the 
walls  of  Argos,  and  when  he  had  laid  the  open  coun¬ 
try  waste,  marched  his  army  back  to  Sparta. 

This  expedition  redounded  very  much  to  his  ho¬ 
nour,  and  obliged  even  his  enemies  to  confess  that 
he  was  an  excellent  general,  and  a  person  of  the 
highest  merit  and  capacity  in  the  conduct  of  the 
most  -arduous  affairs.  In  a  word,  they  could  never 
sufficiently  admire  his  manner  of  opposing  the  forces 
of  a  single  city  to  the  whole  power  of  the  Mace¬ 
donians,  united  with  that  of  all  Peloponnesus,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  immense  supplies  which  had  been 
furnished  by  the  king;  and  especially  when  they  con¬ 
sidered  that  he  had  not  only  preserved  Laconia  free 
from  all  insults,  but  had  even  penetrated  into  the 
territories  of  his  enemies,  where  he  ravaged  the  coun¬ 


try,  and  made  himself  master  of  several  great  cities. 
This  they  were  persuaded  could  not  be  the  effect  of 
any  ordinary  abilities  in  the  art  of  war,  nor  of  any 
common  magnanimity.  A  misfortune,  however,  un¬ 
happily  prevented  him  from  reinstating  Sparta  in 
her  ancient  power,  as  will  be  evident  in  the  sequel. 

SECTION  V. — THE  CELEBRATED  BATTLE  OF  SELA- 
SIA,  WHEREIN  ANTIGONUS  DEFEATS  CLEOMENES, 
WHO  RETIRES  INTO  EGYPT.  ANTIGONUS  MAKES 
HIMSELF  MASTER  OF  SPARTA,  AND  TREATS  THAT 
CITY  WITH  GREAT  HUMANITY.  THE  DEATH  OF 
THAT  PRINCE,  WHO  IS  SUCCEEDED  BY  PHILIP  THE 
SON  OF  DEMETRIUS.  THE  DEATH  OF  PTOLEMY 
EUERGF.TES,  TO  WHOSE  THRONE  PTOLEMY  PHILO- 
PATOR  SUCCEEDS.  A  GREAT  EARTHQUAKE  AT 
RHODES.  THE  NOBLE  GENEROSITY  OF  THOSE  PRIN¬ 
CES  AND  CITIES  WHO  CONTRIBUTED  TO  THE  RE¬ 
PARATION  OF  THE  LOSSES  WHICH  THE  RHODIANS 
HAD  SUSTAINED  BY  THAT  CALAMITY.  THE  FATE 
OF  THE  FAMOUS  COLOSSUS. 

The  Macedonians  2  and  Achaeans 
having  quitted  their  quarters  on  A.  M.  3781. 
the  approach  of  summer,  Antigonus  Ant.  J.  C.  223. 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  them, 
and  advanced  into  Laconia.  His  army  was  composed 
of  28,000  foot  and  1200  horse ;  but  that  of  Cleomenes 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  20,000  men.  As  the 
latter  of  these  two  princes  expected  an  irruption  from 
the  enemy,  he  had  fortified  all  the  passes,  by  post¬ 
ing  detachments  of  his  troops  in  them,  and  by  throw¬ 
ing  up  intrenchments,  and  cutting  down  trees,  after 
which  he  formed  his  camp  at  Selasia.  He  imagined, 
and  with  good  reason,  that  the  enemies  would  endea-. 
vour  to  force  a  passage  into  the  country  through  this 
avenue,  in  which  he  was  not  deceived.  This  defile 
was  formed  by  two  mountains,  one  of  which  had  the 
name  of  Eva,  and  the  other  that  of  Olympus.  The 
river  Oeneus  ran  between  them,  on  the  banks  of 
which  was  the  road  to  Sparta.  Cleomenes,  having 
thrown  up  a  strong  intrenchment  at  the  foot  of  these 
mountains,  posted  his  brother  Euclidas  on  the  emi¬ 
nence  of  Eva,  at  the  head  of  the  allies,  and  planted 
himself  on  Olympus  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  a 
party  of  the  foreign  troops,  placing,  at  the  same  time, 
along  each  bank  of  the  river,  a  detachment  of  the 
cavalry  and  foreign  auxiliaries. 

Antigonus,  when  he  arrived  there,  saw  all  the  pas¬ 
ses  fortified,  and  was  sensible  by  the  manner  in  which 
Cleomenes  had  posted  his  troops,  that  he  had  neglec¬ 
ted  no  precaution  either  for  defending  himself  or 
attacking  his  enemies,  and  that  he  had  formed  his 
camp  into  such  an  advantageous  disposition,  as  ren¬ 
dered  all  approaches  to  it  extremely  difficult.  All 
this  abated  his  ardour  for  a  battle,  and  caused  him 
to  encamp  at  a  small  distance,  where  he  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  covering  his  troops  with  a  rivulet.  He 
continued  there  for  several  days,  in  order  to  view  the 
situation  of  the  different  posts  and  sound  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  nations  who  composed  the  enemy’s  army. 
Sometimes  he  seemed  to  be  forming  designs,  which 
kept  the  enemy  in  suspense  how  to  act.  They  how¬ 
ever  were  always  upon  their  guard,  and  their  situa¬ 
tion  secured  them  from  insults  in  any  quarter.  At 
last,  both  sides  resolved  upon  a  decisive  battle. 

It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  why  Cleomenes,  who 
was  posted  so  advantageously,  and  whose  troops 
were  inferior  to  those  of  the  enemy  by  one-third, 
while  they  were  secure  of  a  free  communication  in 
their  rear  with  Sparta,  from  whence  they  might  be 
supplied  with  provisions,  should  resolve,  without  the 
least  apparent  necessity,  to  hazard  a  battle,  the  event 
of  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Lacedaemon. 

Polybius  indeed  seems  to  intimate  the  cause  of  this 
proceeding,  when  he  observes,  that  Ptolemy  caused 
Cleomenes  to  be  acquainted,  that  he  no  longer  would 
supply  him  with  money,  and  exhorted  him  at  the 
same  time  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  Anti- 
onus.  As  Cleomenes  therefore  was  incapable  of 
efraying  the  expense  of  this  war,  and  was  not  only 
in  arrear  w  ith  his  foreign  troops  to  the  amount  of  a 


■2  Polyb.  I.  ii.  p.  150—154.  Plut.  in  Cleom.  p.  818,  819. 
Ibid,  in  Philop.  p.  358. 
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very  considerable  sura,  but  found  it  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  maintain  his  Spartan  forces,  we  may  conse¬ 
quently  suppose  that  this  situation  of  his  affairs  was 
his  inducement  to  venture  a  battle. 

When  the  signals  were  given  on  each  side,  Anti- 
gonus  detached  a  body  of  troops,  consisting  of  Ma¬ 
cedonian  and  Illyrian  battalions,  alternately  disposed, 
against  those  of  the  enemy  posted  on  mount  Eva. 
His  second  line  consisted  of  Acarnanians  and  Cre¬ 
tans,  and  in  the  rear  of  these,  2000  Achajans  were 
drawn  up  as  a  body  of  reserve.  He  drew  up  his  ca¬ 
valry  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  in  order  to  oppose 
those  of  the  enemy,  and  caused  them  to  be  supported 
by  1000  of  the  Achaean  foot,  and  the  same  number 
of  Megalopolitans.  He  then  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Macedonians  and  the  light  armed  foreign 
troops,  and  advanced  to  mount  Olympus  to  attack 
Cleomenes.  The  foreigners  were  disposed  into  the 
first  line,  and  marched  immediately  before  the  Mace¬ 
donian  phalanx,  which  was  divided  into  two  bodies, 
the  one  in  the  rear  of  the  other,  because  the  ground 
would  not  admit  their  forming  a  larger  front. 

The  action  began  at  mount  Eva,  when  the  light¬ 
armed  troops,  who  had  been  posted  with  an  intention 
to  cover  and  support  the  cavalry  of  Cleomenes,  ob¬ 
serving  that  the  rear  of  the  Achaean  cohorts  was  un¬ 
covered,  immediately  wheeled  about  and  attacked 
them.  Those  who  endeavoured  to  gain  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  found  themselves  vigorously  pressed 
by  the  enemy,  and  in  great  danger,  being  threatened 
in  front  by  Euclidas,  who  was  on  the  heights,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  were  charged  in  their  rear  by 
the  foreign  troops,  who  assaulted  them  with  the  ut¬ 
most  impetuosity.  Philopmmen  and  his  citizens  were 
posted  among  the  cavalry  of  Antigonus,  who  were 
supported  by  the  Illyrians,  and  had  orders  not  to 
move  from  that  post  till  a  particular  signal  should  be 
iven.  Philopoemen  observing  that  it  would  not  be 
ifficult  to  fall  upon  this  light  infantry  of  Euclidas, 
and  rout  them  entirely,  and  that  this  was  the  critical 
moment  for  the  charge,  immediately  communicated 
his  opinion  to  such  of  the  king’s  officers  as  comman¬ 
ded  the  cavalry.  They,  however,  would  not  so  much 
as  hear  him,  merely  because  he  had  never  comman¬ 
ded,  and  was  then  very  young:  and  even  treated 
what  he  said  as  absurd.  Philopoemen  was  not  diver¬ 
ted  from  his  purpose  by  this  rebuff,  but  at  the  head 
of  his  own  citizens,  whom  he  prevailed  upon  to  fol¬ 
low  him,  he  attacked  and  repulsed  that  body  of  in¬ 
fantry  with  great  slaughter. 

The  Macedonians  and  Illyrians  being  disengaged 
by  this  operation  from  what  before  had  retarded 
their  motions,  boldly  marched  up  the  hill  to  their 
enemies.  Euclidas  was  then  to  engage  with  a  pha¬ 
lanx,  whose  whole  force  consisted  in  the  strict  union 
of  its  parts,  the  closeness  of  its  ranks,  the  steady  and 
equal  force  of  its  numerous  and  pointed  spears,  and 
the  uniform  impetuosity  of  that  heavy  body,  which 
by  its  weight  overthrew  and  bore  down  all  before  it. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  inconvenience,  an  able 
officer  would  have  marched  down  the  mountain,  with 
such  of  his  troops  as  were  lightest  armed  ana  most 
active,  to  have  met  the  phalanx.  He  would  have  at¬ 
tacked  them  as  soon  as  they  began  to  ascend,  and 
would  then  have  harrassed  them  on  every  side.  The 
inequalities  of  the  mountain,  with  the  difficulty  of 
ascending  it  entirely  uncovered,  would  have  enabled 
him  to  have  opened  a  passage  through  this  body  of 
men,  and  to  have  interrupted  their  march,  by  putting 
their  ranks  into  confusion,  and  breaking  their  order 
of  battle;  he  would  also  have  fallen  back  by  degrees, 
in  order  to  regain  the  summit  of  the  mountain  as  the 
enemy  advanced  upon  him,  and  after  he  had  deprived 
them  of  the  only  advantage  they  could  expect  from 
the  quality  „f  their  arms,  and  the  disposition  of  their 
troops,  he  might  have  improved  the  advantage  of  his 
post  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  easily  put  them  to 
flight. 

Euclidas,  instead  of  acting  in  this  riianner,  contin¬ 
ued  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  flattering  himself 
that  victory  would  infallibly  attend  his  arms.  He 
imagined,  in  all  probability,  that  the  higher  he  per¬ 
mitted  the  enemy  to  advance,  the  easier  it  would  be 
i',c  him  to  precipitate  their  troops  down  the  steep 


declivity;  but,  as  he  had  not  reserved  for  his  own 
forces  a  sufficient  extent  of  ground  for  any  retreat 
that  might  happen  to  be  necessary  for  avoiding  the 
formidable  charge  of  the  phalanx,  which  advanced 
upon  him  in  good  order,  his  troops  were  crowded 
together  in  such  a  manner,  as  obliged  him  to  fight  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  where  they  could  not 
long  sustain  the  weight  of  the  Illyrian  arms,  and  the 
order  of  battle  into  which  that  infantry  formed 
themselves  on  the  eminence;  and  as  his  men  could 
neither  retreat  nor  change  their  ground,  they  were 
soon  defeated  by  their  enemies. 

During  this  action,  the  cavalry  of  each  army  had 
also  engaged.  That  of  the  Achseans  behaved  them¬ 
selves  with  great  bravery,  and  Philopoemen  in  parti¬ 
cular;  because  they  were  sensible  that  the  liberties 
of  their  republic  would  be  decided  by  this  battle. 
Philopoemen,  in  the  heat  of  the  action, liad  his  horse 
killed  under  him,  and  while  he  fought  on  foot,  he 
had  both  his  thighs  pierced  through  with  a  javelin; 
the  wound,  however,  was  not  mortal,  nor  attended 
with  any  ill  consequences. 

The  two  kings  began  the  engagement  on  mount 
Olympus,  with  their  light-armed  troops  and  foreign 
soldiers,  of  whom  each  of  them  had  about  5000.  As 
the  action  took  place  in  the  sight  of  each  sovereign 
and  his  army,  the  troops  vied  with  each  other  in  sig¬ 
nalizing  themselves,  as  well  in  parties  as  when  the 
battle  became  general.  Man  to  man,  and  rank  to 
rank,  all  fought  with  the  utmost  vigour  and  obstina¬ 
cy.  Cleomenes,  when  he  saw  his  brother  defeated, 
and  his  cavalry  beginning  to  give  ground  in  the  plain, 
was  apprehensive  -that  the  enemy  would  pour  upon 
him  from  all  quarters:  and  therefore  thought  it  advi¬ 
sable  to  level  all  the  entrenchments  around  his  camp, 
and  cause  his  whole  army  to  march  out  in  front. 
The  trumpets  having  sounded  a  signal  for  the  light¬ 
armed  troops  to  retreat  from  the  space  between  the 
two  camps,  each  phalanx  advanced  with  loud  shouts, 
shifting  their  lances  at  the  same  time,  and  began  the 
charge.  The  action  was  very  hot.  One  while  the 
Macedonians  fell  back  before  the  valour  of  the  Spar¬ 
tans  ;  and  these,  in  their  turn,  were  unable  to  sustain 
the  weight  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx;  till  at  last 
the  troops  of  Antigonus  advancing  with  their  lances 
lowered  and  closed,  charged  the  Lacedaemonians 
with  all  the  impetuosity  of  a  phalanx  that  had  dou¬ 
bled  its  ranks,  and  drove  them  from  their  entrench¬ 
ments.  The  defeat  then  became  general;  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  fell  in  great  numbers,  and  those  who  sur¬ 
vived  fled  from  the  field  of  battle  in  the  greatest  dis¬ 
order.  Cleomenes,  with  only  a  few  horse,  retreated 
to  Sparta.  Plutarch  assures  us,  that  most  of  the  fo¬ 
reign  troops  perished  in  this  battle,  and  that  no  more 
than  200  Lacedemonians  escaped  out  of  6000. 

It  may  justly  be  said,  that  Antigonus  owed  his  suc¬ 
cess  in  some  measure,  to  the  prudence  and  bravery 
of  the  young  Philopoemen.  His  boldness  and  resolu¬ 
tion  in  attacking  the  light  infantry  of  the  enemy  with 
his  own  troop  alone,  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  wing  commanded  by  Euclidas,  and  that  drew  on 
the  general  defeat.  This  action,  undertaken  by  a 
private  captain  of  horse  not  only  without  orders,  but 
in  opposition  to  the  superior  officers,  and  even  con¬ 
trary  to  the  command  of  the  general,  seems  to  be  a 
transgression  of  military  discipline;  but  it  ought  to 
be  remembered,  that  the  welfare  of  an  army  is  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  superior  to  all  other  considerations.  Had 
the  general  been  present,  he  himself  would  hav« 
given  directions  for  that  movement,  and  the  delay 
even  of  a  single  moment  might  occasion  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  its  success.  It  is  evident  that  Antigonus 
judged  of  the  action  in  this  manner;  for  when  the 
battle  was  over,  he  assumed  an  air  of  seeming  dis¬ 
pleasure,  and  demanded  of  Alexander,  who  comman¬ 
ded  his  cavalry,  what  his  reason  could  be  for  begin¬ 
ning  the  attack  before  the  signal,  contrary  to  the  or- 
dershe  had  issued  ]  Alexander  then  replying,  that  it 
was  not  himself,  but  a  young  officer  of  Megalopolis, 
who  had  transgressed  his  commands  in  that  manner: 
“That  young  man,”  said  Antigonus,  “in  seizing  the 
opportunity,  behaved  like  a  general,  but  you  the 
general  like  a  young  man.” 

Sparta  on  this  disaster,  showed  that  ancient  steadi 
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ness  and  intrepidity,  which  seemed  to  have  something 
of  a  savage  air,  and  had  distinguished  her  citizens  on 
all  occasions.  No  wife  was  seen  to  mourn  for  the 
loss  of  her  husband.  The  old  men  celebrated  the 
death  of  their  children;  and  the  children  congratu¬ 
lated  their  fathers  who  had  fallen  in  battle.  Every 
one  deplored  the  fate  which  had  prevented  them 
from  sacrificing  their  lives  to  the  liberty  of  their 
country.  They  opened  their  hospitable  doors  to 
those  who  returned  covered  with  wounds  from  the 
army;  they  attended  them  with  peculiar  care,  and 
eagerly  supplied  them  with  all  the  accommodations 
they  needed.  No  trouble  or  confusion  was  seen 
through  thi  whole  city,  and  every  individual  lamen¬ 
ted  more  the  public  calamity,  than  any  particular 
loss  of  their  own. 

Cleomenes,  upon  his  arrival  at  Sparta,  advised  his 
citizens  to  receive  Antigonus;  assuring  them,  at  the 
same  time,  that  whatever  might  be  his  own  condition, 
he  would  always  promote  the  welfare  of  his  country, 
with  the  utmost  pleasure,  whenever  it  should  happen 
to  be  in  his  power.  He  then  retired  into  his  own 
house,  but  would  neither  drink,  though  very  thirsty, 
nor  sit  down,  though  extremely  fatigued :  but,  armed 
as  he  was,  he  leaned  against  a  column,  with  his  head 
reclined  on  his  arm;  and  after  he  had  deliberated 
with  himself  for  some  time  on  the  different  measures 
which  he  might  adopt,  he  suddenly  quitted  the 
house,  and  went  with  his  friends  to  the  port  of  Gy- 
thium,  where  he  embarked  in  a  vessel  he  had  prepa¬ 
red  for  that  purpose,  and  sailed  for  Egypt. 

A  Spartan,  having  made  a  lively  representation  to 
him  of  the  melancholy  consequences  that  might  at¬ 
tend  his  purposed  voyage  to  Egypt,  and  the  indignity 
a  king  of  Sparta  would  sustain  by  crouching  in  a 
servile  manner  to  a  foreign  prince,  took  that  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  exhort  him  in  the  strongest  manner,  to  pre¬ 
vent  those  just  reproaches  by  a  voluntary  and  glori¬ 
ous  death,  and  to  justify  himself,  by  that  action,  to 
those  who  had  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  fields  of 
Selasia  for  the  liberty  of  Sparta.  “You  are  decei¬ 
ved,”  cried  Cleomenes,  “if  you  imagine  there  is  any 
bravery  in  confronting  death,  merely  through  the 
apprehension  of  false  shame,  or  the  desire  of  empty 
applause;  say  rather,  that  such  an  action  is  mean  and 
puaijl-.aniiiious.  The  death  we  may  be  induced  to 
covf  mstead  of  being  the  retreat  from  an  action, 
ought  to  be  an  action  itself, l  since  nothing  can  be 
more  dishonourable  than  either  to  live  or  die,  mere¬ 
ly  for  one’s  self.  For  my  part,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
be  useful  to  my  country,  to  my  latest  breath;  and 
whenever  this  hope  happens  to  tail  us,  it  will  be  easy 
for  us  to  have  recourse  to  death,  if  such  should  be 
then  our  inclination.” 

Cleomenes  had  scarce  set  sail, 2 
A.  M.  3781.  before  Antigonus  arrived  at  Spar- 
Ant.  J.  C.  223.  ta,  and  made  himself  master  of  the 
city.  He  seemed  to  treat  the  inha¬ 
bitants  more  like  a  friend  than  a  conqueror;  and  de¬ 
clared  to  them,  that  he  had  not  engaged  in  a  war 
against  the  Spartans,  but  against  Cleomenes,  whose 
flight  had  satisfied  and  disarmed  his  resentment.  He 
added,  that  it  would  be  glorious  to  his  memory,  to 
have  it  said  by  posterity,  that  Sparta  had  been  pre¬ 
served  by  the  prince  who  alone  had  the  good  fortune 
to  take  it.  What  he  called  preserving  that  city,  was 
the  abolishing  all  that  the  zeal  of  Cleomenes  had  ac¬ 
complished,  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  though  that  conduct  was  the  real 
cause  of  its  ruin.  Sparta  lost  all  that  was  valuable 
to  her,  by  the  overthrow  and  involuntary  retreat  of 
Cleomenes.  One  fatal  battle  obscured  that  happy 
daw-i  of  power  and  glory,  and  for  ever  deprived  him 
of  the  hopes  of  reinstating  his  city  in  her  ancient 
splendour  and  original  authority,  which  were  inca¬ 
pable  of  subsisting  after  the  abolition  of  those  an¬ 
cient  laws  and  customs  on  which  they  had  been  foun- 

i  The  ancients  maintained  it  as  a  principle,  that  the 
death  of  persons  employed  in  the  administration  of  a  state 
ought  neither  to  be  useless  with  respect  to  the  public,  nor  in¬ 
active  ;  but  a  natural  consequence  of  their  ministry,  and  one 
of  their  most  important  actions. — Plut.  in  Lycurg.  p.  57. 

a  Pint,  in  Cleom.  p.  819.  Polyb.  1.  ii.  p.  155.  Justin.  1. 
zxviii.  c.  4. 
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ded.  Corruption  then  resumed  her  former  course, 
and  daily  gathered  strength,  till  Sparta  sunk  to  her 
last  declension,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  It 
may  therefore  be  justly  said,  that  the  bold  views  and 
enterprises  of  Cleomenes  were  the  last  struggles  of  its 
expiring  liberty. 

Antigonus  left  Sparta  three  days  after  he  had  en¬ 
tered  it;  and  his  departure  was  occasioned  by  the 
intelligence  he  had  received,  that  a  war  had  broken 
out  in  Macedonia,  where  the  barbarians  committed 
dreadful  ravages.  If  this  news  had  arrived  three 
days  sooner,  Cleomenes  might  have  been  saved. 
Antigonus  was  already  afflicted  with  a  severe  indis¬ 
position  which  at  last  ended  in  a  deep  consumption 
and  a  continual  defluxion  of  humours,  that  carried 
him  off  two  or  three  years  after.  He,  however, 
would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  dejected  by  his  iff 
state  of  health,  and  had  even  spirit  enough  to  engage 
in  new  battles  in  his  own  kingdom.  It  is  said,  that 
after  he  had  been  victorious  over  the  Illyrians,  he 
was  so  transported  with  joy,  that  he  frequently  re¬ 
peated  these  expressions,  “  O  the  glorious  happy 
day!”  and  that  he  uttered  this  exclamation  with  so 
much  exertion,  that  he  burst  a  vein,  and  lost  a  large 
quantity  of  blood;  this  symptom  was  succeeded  by  a 
violent  fever,  which  ended  his  days.  Some  time  be¬ 
fore  his  death,  he  settled  the  succession  to  his  do¬ 
minions  in  favour  of  Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius, 
who  was  then  fourteen  years  of  age;  or  it  may  be 
rather  said,  that  he  returned  him  the  sceptre,  which 
had  only  been  deposited  in  his  hand. 

Cleomenes,  in  the  mean  time,  arrived  at  Alexan¬ 
dria,  where  he  met  with  a  very  cold  reception  from 
the  king,  when  he  was  first  introduced  into  his  pre¬ 
sence.  But  after  he  had  given  that  monarch  proofs 
of  his  admirable  sense,  and  shown  in  his  common 
conversation  the  generous  freedom,  openness,  and 
simplicity  of  the  Spartan  manners,  tempered  with  a 
graceful  politeness,  in  which  there  was  nothing  mean, 
and  even  a  noble  pride  that  became  his  birth  and 
dignity,  Ptolemy  was  then  sensible  of  his  merit,  and 
esteemed  him  infinitely  above  all  those  courtiers  who 
were  only  solicitous  to  please  him  by  abject  flatteries. 
He  was  even  struck  with  confusion  ana  remorse  for 
having  neglected  so  great  a  man,  and  for  having 
abandoned  him  to  Antigonus,  who  had  raised  his  own 
reputation,  and  enlarged  his  power 
to  an  infinite  degree,  by  his  vie-  A.  M.  3782. 
tory  over  that  prince.  The  king  Ant.  J.  C.  222. 
of  Egypt  then  endeavoured  to  com¬ 
fort  and  relieve  Cleomenes,  by  treating  him  with 
every  mark  of  honour,  and  giving  him  repeated  as¬ 
surances  that  he  would  send  him  into  Greece  with  a 
fleet  and  a  supply  of  money,  and  would  re-establish 
him  on  the  throne.  He  also  assigned  him  a  yearly 
pension  of  twenty-four  talents  (about  50001.  sterling), 
with  which  he  supported  himself  and  his  friends, 
with  the  utmost  frugality,  reserving  all  the  remainder 
of  that  allowance  for  the  relief  of  those  who  retired 
into  Egypt  from  Greece.  Ptole¬ 
my,  however,  died  before  he  could  A.  M.  3783. 
accomplish  his  promise  to  Cleom-  Ant.  J.  C.  221. 
enes.  This  prince  had  reigned 
twenty-five  years,  and  was  the  last  of  that  race  in 
whom  any  true  virtue  and  moderation  was  conspi¬ 
cuous;  for  the  generality  of  his  successors  were  mon¬ 
sters  of  debauchery  and  wickedness.3  The  prince 
whose  character  we  are  now  describing,  had  made  it 
his  principal  care  to  extend  his  dominions  to  the 
south, 4  from  the  time  of  his  concluding  the  peace 
with  Syria.  Accordingly  he  had  extended  it  the 
whole  length  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  well  along  the  Ara¬ 
bian,  as  the  ^Ethiopian  coasts,  and  even  to  the  straits,* 
which  form  a  communication  with  the  southern  ocean. 
He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  by  his  son 
Ptolemy,  surnamed  Philopator. 

Some  time  before  this,6  Rhodes 
suffered  very  considerable  damages  A.  M.  3782. 
from  a  great  earthquake:  the  walls  Ant.  J.  C.  222, 
of  the  city,  with  the  arsenals,  and 
the  docks  in  the  harbour  where  the  ships  were  laid 


3  Strab.  1.  xvii.  p.  790.  *  Monum.  Adulit. 

s  Straits  of  Babelmandel.  6  Polyb.  1.  v.  p.  420.431. 
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up,  were  reduced  to  a  very  ruinous  condition;  and 
the  famous  Cdossus,  which  was  esteemed  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world,  was  thrown  down  and  en¬ 
tirely  destroyed.  It  is  natural  to  think,  that  this 
earthquake  spared  neither  private  houses,  nor  public 
structures,  nor  even  the  temples  of  the  gods.  The 
loss  sustained  by  it  amounted  to  immense  sums;  and 
the  Rhodians,  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress,  sent 
deputations  to  all  the  neighbouring  princes,  to  im¬ 
plore  relief.  An  emulation  worthy  of  praise,  and 
not  to  be  paralleled  in  history,  prevailed  in  favour 
ofthat  deplorable  city ;  and  Hiero  and  Gelon  in  Sicily, 
and  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  signalized  themselves  in  a 
peculiar  manner  on  that  occasion.  The  two  former 
of  these  princes  contributed  above  one  hundred  ta¬ 
lents,  and  erected  two  statues  in  the  public  square; 
one  of  which  represented  the  people  of  Rhodes,  and 
the  other  that  of  Syracuse;  the  former  was  crowned 
by  the  latter,  to  testify,  as  Polybius  observes,  that 
the  Syracusans  thought  the  opportunity  of  relieving 
the  Rhodians  a  favour  and  obligation  conferred  upon 
themselves.  Ptolemy,  besides  his  other  expenses, 
which  amounted  to  a  very  considerable  sum,  supplied 
that  people  with  300  talents,  a  million  bushels  ot  corn, 
and  materials  sufficient  for  building  ten  galleys  of 
fives  benches  of  oars,  and  as  many  more  of  three 
benches,  besides  an  infinite  quantity  of  timber  for 
other  buildings;  all  which  donations  were  accom¬ 
panied  with  3000  talents  for  erecting  the  Colossus 
anew.  Antigonus,  Seleucus,  Prusias,  Mithridates, 
and  all  the  princes  as  well  as  cities,  signalized  their 
liberality  on  this  occasion.  Even  private  persons 
were  desirous  of  sharing  in  this  glorious  act  of  hu¬ 
manity;  and  historians  have  recorded  that  a  lady 


whose  name  was  ChryseisJ  and  who  truly  merited 
that  appellation,  furnished  from  her  own  substance 
100,000  bushels  of  corn.  Let  the  princes  of  these 
times,  says  Polybius,  who  imagine  they  have  done 
gloriously  in  giving  4  or  5000  crowns,  only  consider 
now  inferior  their  generosity  is  to  that  we  have  now 
described.  Rhodes,  in  consequence  of  these  libe¬ 
ralities,  was  re-established  in  a  few  years,  in  a  more 
opulent  and  splendid  state  than  she  had  ever  ex 
perienced  before,  if  we  only  except  the  Colossus. 

This  Colossus  was  a  brazen  statue  of  prodigious 
size,  as  I  have  already  observed.  Some  authors  have 
affirmed,  that  the  money  arising  from  the  contribu¬ 
tions  already  mentioned  amounted  to  five  times  as 
much  as  the  loss  which  the  Rhodians  had  sustained. 
This  people, 2  instead  of  employing  the  sums  they  had 
received  in  replacing  that  statue  according  to  the  in 
tention  of  the  donors,  pretended  that  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  had  forbidden  it,  and  given  them  a  command 
to  preserve  that  money  for  other  purposes,  by  which 
they  enriched  themselves.  The  Colossus  lay  ne 
glected  on  the  ground  for  the  space  of  875  years:  at 
the  expiration  of  which  (that  is  to  say,  in  the  653d 
year  of  our  Lord)  Moawyas,3  the  sixth  caliph  or  em¬ 
peror  of  the  Saracens,  made  himself  master  of  Rhodes, 
and  sold  this  statue  to  a  Jewish  merchant,  who  load¬ 
ed  900  camels  with  the  metal;  which  computed  by 
eight  quintals  for  each  load,  after  a  deduction  of  the 
diminution  which  the  statue  had  sustained  by  rust 
and  very  probably  by  theft,  amounted  to  more  than 
806,0001.  or  7200  quintals. 


»  Chryseis  signifies  golden.  *  Strab.  1.  xiv.  p.  652. 
*  Zonar.  sub  regno  Constantis  Imperat.  and  Cedrenus. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SECTION  I. — PTOLEMY  PHILOPATOR  REIGNS  IN 
EGYPT.  THE  SHORT  REIGN  OF  SELEUCUS  CERAU- 
NUS.  HE  IS  SUCCEEDED  BY  HIS  BROTHER  ANTI¬ 
GONUS,  SURNAMED  THE  GREAT.  ACHEUS’S  FI¬ 
DELITY  TO  HIM.  HERMIAS,  HIS  CHIEF  MINISTER, 
FIRST  REMOVES  EPIGENES,  THE  ABLEST  OF  ALL 
HIS  GENERALS,  AND  AFTERWARDS  PUTS  HIM  TO 
DEATH.  ANTIOCHUS  SUBDUES  THE  REBELS  IN 
THE  EAST.  HE  RIDS  HIMSELF  OF  HERMIAS.  HE 
ATTEMPTS  TO  RECOVER  CCELE-SYRIA  FROM  PTO¬ 
LEMY  PHILOPATOR,  AND  POSSESSES  HIMSELF  OF 
THE  STRONGEST  CITIES  IN  IT.  AFTER  A  SHORT 
TRUCE,  A  WAR  BREAKS  OUT  AGAIN  IN  SYRIA. 
BATTLE  OF  RAPHIA,  IN  WHICH  ANTIOCHUS  IS  EN¬ 
TIRELY  DEFEATED.  THE  ANGER  AND  REVENGE 
OF  PHILOPATOR  AGAINST  THE  JEWS  FOR  REFU¬ 
SING  TO  LET  HIM  ENTER  THE  SANCTUARY.  AN- 
TIOCHUS  CONCLUDES  A  PEACE  WITH  PTOLEMY. 
HE  TURNS  HIS  ARMS  AGAINST  ACHAEUS,  WHO  HAD 
REBELLED.  HE  AT  LAST  SEIZES  HIM  TREACHER¬ 
OUSLY,  AND  PUTS  HIM  TO  DEATH. 


XVIII. 


I  observed  in  the  preceding 
book, i  that  Ptolemy  Philopator  had  A.  M.  3759. 

succeeded  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  his  Ant.  J.  C.  226 
father,  in  Egypt.  On  the  other 
side,  Seleucus  Callinicus  was  dead  in  Parthia.  He 
had  left  two  sons,  Seleucus  and  Antiochus;  and  the 
first,  who  was  the  elder,  succeeded  to  his  father’s 
throne,  and  assumed  the  surname  of  Ceraunus,  or  the 
Thunderer,  a  title  very  little  suited  to  his  character; 
for  he  was  a  very  weak  prince  both  in  body  and  mind, 
and  never  did  any  actions  that  corresponded  with 
the  idea  suggested  by  that  name.  His  reign  was 
short,  and  his  authority  but  ill  established,  either  in 
the  army  or  the  provinces.  What  prevented  his 
losing  it  entirely  was,  that  Achasus,  his  cousin,  son 
to  Andromachus,  his  mother’s  brother, a  man  of  cou¬ 
rage  and  abilities,  assumed  the  managment  of  his  af¬ 
fairs,  which  his  father’s  ill  conduct  had  reduced  to  a 
very  low  ebb.  As  for  Andromachus,  he  was  taken 
by  Ptolemy  in  a  war  with  Callinicus,  and  kept  pri 

1  Polyb  1.  iy.  p.  315.  &  1.  v.  p.  386.  Hieron.  in  Daniel. 
Appiati.  in  Syriac,  p.  131.  Justin.  1.  xxix.  c  1 
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soner  in  Alexandria,  during  all  his  reign  and  part  of 
the  following. 

Attalus  king  of  Pergamus  having 
A.  M.  3780.  seized  upon  all  Asia  Minor,  from 
Ant.  J.  C.  224.  mount  Taurus  as  far  as  the  Helles¬ 
pont,  Seleucus  marched  against  him, 
and  left  Hermias  the  Carian  regent  of  Syria.  Achaeus 
accompanied  him  in  that  expedition,  and  did  him  all 
the  good  services  which  the  low  state  of  his  affairs 
would  admit. 

As  there  was  no  money  to  pay 
A.  M.  3781.  the  forces,  and  the  king  was  des- 
Ant.  J.  C.  223.  pised  by  the  soldiers  for  his  weak¬ 
ness,  Nicanor  and  Apaturius,  two 
of  the  chief  officers,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him 
during  his  absence  in  Phrygia,  and  poisoned  him. 
How'ever,  Achseus  revenged  that  horrid  action,  by 
putting  to  death  the  two  ringleaders,  and  all  who 
had  engaged  in  their  plot.  He  acted  afterwards 
with  so  much  prudence  and  resolution  with  regard 
to  the  army,  that  he  kept  the  soldiers  in  their  obe¬ 
dience;  and  prevented  Attalus  from  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  accident,  which,  but  for  for  his  excellent 
conduct,  would  have  lost  the  Syrian  empire  all  it 
still  possessed  on  that  side. 

Seleucus  dying  without  children,  the  army  offered 
the  crown  to  Achaeus,  and  several  of  the  provinces 
did  the  same.  However  he  had  the  generosity  to 
refuse  it  at  that  time,  though  he  afterwards  thought 
himself  obliged  to  act  in  a  different  manner.  In  the 
present  conjuncture,  he  had  not  only  refused  the 
crown,  but  preserved  it  carefully  for  the  lawful  heir, 
Antiochus,  brother  of  the  deceased  king,  who  was 
but  in  his  fifteenth  year.  Seleucus,  at  his  setting  out 
for  Asia  Minor,  had  sent  him  into  Babylonia,!  to  be 
educated,  where  he  was  when  his  brother  died.  He 
was  now  brought  from  thence  to  Antioch,  where  he 
ascended  the  throne,  and  enjoyed  it  thirty-six  years. 
For  his  illustrious  actions  he  has  been  surnamed  the 
Great.  Achaeus,  to  secure  the  succession  in  his  fa¬ 
vour,  sent  a  detachment  of  the  army  to  him  in  Syria, 
with  Epigenes,  one  of  the  late  king’s  most  experien¬ 
ced  generals.  The  rest  of  the  forces  he  kept  for  the 
service  of  the  state,  in  that  part  of  the  country  where 
he  himself  was. 

As  soon  as  Antiochus  was  pos- 
A.  M.  3782.  sessed  of  the  crown,*  he  sentMolo 
Ant,  J.  C.  222.  and  Alexander,  two  brothers,  into 
the  East,  the  former  as  governor 
of  Media,  and  the  latter  of  Persia.  Achaeus  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  preside  over  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor. 
Epigenes  had  the  command  of  the  troops  which  were 
kept  about  the  king’s  person ;  and  Hermias  the  Carian 
was  declared  his  prime  minister,  as  he  had  been  under 
his  brother.  Achaeus  soon  recovered  all  the  terri¬ 
tories  which  Attalus  had  taken  from  the  empire  of 
Syria,  and  forced  him  to  confine  himself  within  his 
kingdom  of  Pergamus.  Alexander  and  Molo,  despi¬ 
sing  the  king’s  youth,  were  no  sooner  fixed  in  their 
governments,  than  they  refused  to  acknowledge  him ; 
and  each  declared  himself  sovereign  in  the  province 
over  which  he  had  been  appointed  lieutenant.  Her¬ 
mias,  by  his  ill  treatment  of  them,  had  very  much 
contributed  to  their  revolt. 

This  minister  was  of  a  cruel  disposition.  The  most 
inconsiderable  faults  were  by  him  considered  as 
crimes,  and  punished  with  the  utmost  rigour.  He 
was  a  man  of  very  little  genius,  but  haughty,  full  of 
himself,  tenacious  of  his  own  opinion,  and  would 
have  thought  it  a  dishonour  to  have  either  asked  or 
followed  another  man’s  advice.  He  could  not  bear 
that  any  person  should  share  with  him  in  credit  and 
authority.  Merit  of  every  kind  was  suspected  by, 
or  rather  was  odious  to  him.  But  the  chief  object 
of  his  hatred  was  Epigenes,  who  had  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  his  time,  and 
in  whom  the  troops  reposed  an  entire  confidence. 
It  was  this  reputation  which  gave  the  prime  minister 
umbrage;  and  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  conceal  the 
ill  will  he  bore  him. 

i  To  Seleucia,  which  is  in  that  province,  and  the  capital 
of  the  East,  instead  of  Babylon,  which  was  no  longer  in  be¬ 
ing,  or  at  least  was  uninhibited. 

a  Polvb.  1.  v.  p.  386. 


News  being  broughtof  Molo’s  re¬ 
volts  Antiochus  assembled  his  coun-  A.  M.  3783 
cil,  iu  order  to  consider  what  was  Ant.  J.  C.  221 
to  be  done  in  the  present  posture 
of  affairs;  and  whether  it  would  be  advisable  for  him 
to  march  in  person  against  that  rebel,  or  turn  to¬ 
wards  Coele-syria,  to  check  the  enterprises  of  Ptole¬ 
my.  Epigenes  was  the  first  who  spoke,  and  declared 
that  they  nad  no  time  to  lose:  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  the  king  should  go  in  person  into  the  East, 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  most  favourable 
conjunctures  and  opportunties  for  acting  against  the 
rebels;  that  when  he  should  be  on  the  spot,  either 
Molo  would  not  dare  to  attempt  any  thing  in  sight 
of  his  prince,  and  of  an  army;  or  in  case  he  should 
persist  in  his  design,  the  people,  struck  with  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  their  sovereign,  in  the  return  of  their  zeal 
and  affection  for  him,  would  not  fail  to  deliver  him 
up;  but  that  the  most  important  point  of  all  was,  not 
to  give  him  time  to  fortify  himself.  Hermias  could 
not  forbear  interrupting  him;  and  cried,  in  an  angry 
and  self-sufficient  tone  of  voice,  that  to  advise  the 
king  to  march  in  person  against  Molo,  with  so  incon¬ 
siderable  a  body  of  force,  would  be  to  deliver  him 
up  to  the  rebels.  The  real  motive  of  his  speaking  in 
this  manner  was,  his  being  afraid  of  sharing  in  the 
dangers  of  that  expedition.  Ptolemy  was  to  him  a 
much  less  formidable  enemy.  There  was  little  to  be 
feared  from  invading  a  prince  entirely  devoted  to 
trivial  pleasures.  The  advice  of  Hermias  prevailed ; 
the  command  of  part  of  the  troops  was  given  to 
Xenon  and  Theodotus,  with  orders  to  carry'  on  the 
war  against  Molo;  and  the  king  himself  marched 
with  the  rest  of  the  army  towards  Coele-syria. 

Being  come  to  Seleucia  near  Zeugma,  he  there 
found  Laodice,  daughter  of  Mithridates  king  of  Pon- 
tus,  who  was  brought  thither  to  espouse  him.  He 
made  some  stay  there  to  solemnize  his  nuptials,  the 
joy  of  which  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  news  brought 
from  the  East,  viz.  that  his  generals,  unable  to  make 
head  against  Molo  and  Alexander,  who  had  united 
their  forces,  had  been  forced  to  retire,  and  leave 
them  masters  of  the  field  of  battle.  Antiochus  then 
saw  the  error  he  had  committed,  in  not  following 
Epigenes’s  advice ;  and  thereupon  was  for  laying  aside 
the  enterprise  against  Ccele-syria,  in  order  to  march 
with  all  his  troops  to  suppress  that  revolt.  But  Her¬ 
mias  persisted  as  obstinately  as  ever  in  his  first  opin¬ 
ion.  He  fancied  he  spoke  wonders,  in  declaring,  in 
an  emphatic,  sententious  manner,  “That  it  became 
kings  to  march  in  person  against  kings,  and  to  send 
their  lieutenants  against  rebels.”  Antiochus  was  so 
weak  as  to  acquiesce  in  Hermias’s  opinion. 

It  is  scarce  possible  to  conceive  how  useless  expe¬ 
rience  of  every  kind  is  to  an  indolent  prince,  who 
lives  without  reflection.  This  artful,  insinuating 
and  deceitful  minister,  who  knew  how  to  adapt  him¬ 
self  to  all  the  desires  and  inclinations  of  his  master, 
inventiveand  industrious  in  findingout  new  methods 
to  please  and  amuse,  had  had  the  cunning  to  make 
himself  necessary,  by  easing  his  prince  of  the  weight 
of  the  public  business;  so  that  Antiochus  imagined 
he  could  not  do  without  him.  And  though  he  per¬ 
ceived  several  things  in  his  conduct  and  councils 
which  gave  him  disgust,  he  would  not  give  himself 
the  trouble  to  examine  strictly  into  them;  nor  had 
resolution  enough  to  resume  the  authority  he  had  in 
a  manner  abandoned  to  him.  So  that  acquiescing 
again  in  his  opinion  on  this  occasion,  (not  from  con¬ 
viction  but  weakness  and  indolence,)  he  contented 
himself  with  sending  a  general  and  a  body  of  troops 
into  the  East;  and  himself  resumed  the  expedition 
of  Coele-syria. 

The  generals  he  sent  on  that  occasion  wasXenatajj 
the  Achaean,  in  whose  commission  it  was  ordered 
that  the  two  former  generals  should  resign  to  him 
the  command  of  their  forces,  and  serve  under  him. 
He  had  never  commanded  in  chief  before,  and  his 
only  merit  was,  his  being  the  prime  minister’s  friend 
and  creature.  Raised  to  an  employment  to  which 
his  vanity  and  presumption  could  neve^  have  ina- 
boldened  him  to  aspire,  he  behaved  with  haughtinea* 
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to  the  other  officers,  and  with  boldness  and  temerity 
to  the  enemy.  The  success  was  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  so  ill  a  choice.  In  passing  the  Tigris 
he  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  into  which  the  enemy 
drew  him  by  stratagem,  and  himself  and  all  his  army 
were  cut  to  pieces.  This  victory  opened  to  the  re¬ 
bels  the  province  of  Babylonia  and  all  Mesopotamia, 
of  which  they,  by  this  means,  possessed  themselves 
without  any  opposition. 

Antiochus,  in  the  mean  time,  had  advanced  into 
Coele-syria,  as  far  as  the  valley  lying  between  the  two 
ridges  of  the  mountains  Libanus  and  Antilibanus. 
He  found  the  passes  of  these  mountains  so  strongly 
fortified,  and  so  well  defended  by  Theodotus  the 
jEtolian,  to  whom  Ptolemy  had  confided  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  province,  that  he  was  obliged  to  march 
back,  finding  it  not  possible  for  him  to  advance  far¬ 
ther.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  news  of  the  defeat 
of  his  troops  in  the  East  hastened  also  his  retreat. 
He  assembled  his  council,  and  again  debated  on  the 
rebellion.  Epigenes,  after  saying,  in  a  modest  tone, 
that  it  would  have  been  most  ad  visable  to  have  march¬ 
ed  at  first  against  them,  to  prevent  their  having  time 
to  fortify  themselves  as  they  had  done,  added,  that 
the  same  reason  ought  to  make  them  more  expedi¬ 
tious  now,  and  devote  their  whole  care  and  study  to 
a  war,  which,  if  neglected,  might  terminate  in  the 
ruin  of  the  empire.  Hermias,  who  thought  himself 
aflfronted  by  this  discourse,  began  to  exclaim  against 
Epigenes  in  the  most  opprobrious  terms  on  this  oc¬ 
casion.  He  conjured  the  king  not  to  lay  aside  the 
enterprise  of  Ccele-syria,  affirming  that  he  could  not 
abandon  it,  without  evincing  a  levity  and  inconstancy 
entirely  unbecoming  a  prince  of  his  wisdom  and  know¬ 
ledge.  The  whole  council  hung  down  their  heads 
through  shame;  and  Antiochus  himself  was  much 
dissatisfied.  It  was  unanimously  resolved  to  march 
with  the  utmost  speed  against  the  rebels:  and  Her¬ 
mias,  finding  that  all  resistance  would  be  in  vain, 
grew  immediately  quite  another  man.  He  came  over 
with  great  zeal  to  the  general  opinion,  and  seemed 
more  ardent  than  any  body  for  hastening  its  execu¬ 
tion.  Accordingly  the  troops  set  out  towards  Apa- 
mea,  where  the  rendezvous  was  fixed. 

They  had  scarce  set  out,  when  a  sedition  arose  in 
the  army  on  account  of  the  soldiers’  arrears.  This 
unlucky  accident  threw  the  king  into  the  utmost  con¬ 
sternation  and  anxiety;  and  indeed  the  danger  was 
imminent.  Hermias,  seeing  the  king  in  such  per¬ 
plexity,  comforted  him,  and  promised  to  pay  imme¬ 
diately  the  whole  arrears  due  to  the  army:  but  at  the 
same  time  earnestly  besought  Antiochus  not  to  take 
Epigenes  with  him  in  this  expedition,  because,  after 
the  noise  their  quarrels  had  made,  it  would  no  longer 
be  possible  for  them  to  act  in  concert  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  war,  as  the  good  of  the  service  might  re¬ 
quire.  His  view  in  this  was,  to  begin  by  lessening 
Antiochus’s  esteem  and  affection  for  Epigenes  by 
absence,  well  knowing  that  princes  soon  forget  the 
virtues  and  services  of  a  man  removed  from  their 
sight. 

This  proposal  perplexed  the  king  very  much,  who 
was  perfectly  sensible  how  necessary  the  presence  of 
a  general  of  Epigenes’s  experience  and  ability  was 
in  so  important  an  expedition.  But,l  as  Hermias  had 
industriously  contrived  to  besiege,  and  in  a  manner 
gain  possession  of  him  by  all  manner  of  methods, 
such  as  suggesting  to  him  pretended  plans  of  econo¬ 
my,  watching  his  every  action,  and  bribing  his  affec¬ 
tion  by  obsequiousness  and  adulation,  that  unhappy 
prince  was  no  longer  his  own  master.  The  king 
therefore  consented,  though  with  the  utmost  reluc¬ 
tance,  to  what  he  required ;  and  Epigenes  was  accor¬ 
dingly  ordered  to  retire  to  Apamea.  This  event 
surprised  and  terrified  all  the  courtiers,  who  were 
apprehensive  of  the  same  fate:  but  the  soldiers  hav¬ 
ing  received  all  their  arrears,  were  very  easy;  and 
thought  themselves  highly  obliged  to  the  prime  mi¬ 
nister,  by  whose  means  they  had  been  paid.  Having 
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in  this  manner  made  himself  master  of  the  nobles  by 
fear,  and  of  the  army  by  their  pay,  he  marched  with 
the  king. 

As  Epigenes’s  disgrace  extended  only  to  his  re¬ 
moval,  it  was  far  from  satiating  his  vengeance;  and 
as  it  did  not  calm  his  uneasiness  with  regard  to  the 
future,  he  was  apprehensive  that  he  might  obtain 
leave  to  return;  to  prevent  which  he  employed  effec¬ 
tual  means.  Alexis,  governor  of  the  citadel  of  Apa¬ 
mea,  was  entirely  at  his  devotion;  and,  indeed,  how 
few  would  be  otherwise  with  regard  to  an  all-power¬ 
ful  minister,  the  sole  dispenser  of  his  master’s  fa¬ 
vours!  Hermias  orders  this  man  to  despatch  Epi¬ 
genes,  and  prescribes  him  the  manner.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this,  Alexis  bribes  one  of  Epigenes’s  do¬ 
mestics;  and,  by  gifts  and  promises,  engages  him  to 
slide  a  letter  he  gave  him  among  his  master’s  papers. 
This  letter  seemed  to  have  been  written  and  subscri¬ 
bed  by  Molo,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  rebels,  who 
thanked  Epigenes  for  having  formed  a  conspiracy 
against  the  king,  and  communicated  to  him  the  me¬ 
thods  by  which  he  might  safely  put  it  in  execution. 
Some  days  after  Alexis  went  to  him,  and  asked 
whether  he  had  not  received  a  letter  from  Molo? 
Epigenes,  surprised  at  this  question,  expressed  his 
astonishment,  and  at  the  same  time  the  highest  in¬ 
dignation.  The  other  replied,  that  he  was  ordered 
1o  inspect  his  papers.  Accordingly,  a  search  being 
made,  the  forged  letter  was  found;  and  Epigenes, 
without  being  called  to  a  trial,  or  otherwise  exam¬ 
ined,  was  put  to  death.  The  king,  at  the  bare  sight 
of  the  letter,  imagined  that  the  charge  had  been  fully' 
proved  against  him.  However,  the  courtiers  thought 
otherwise;  but  fear  kept  them  all  tongue-tied  and 
dumb.  How  unhappy,  and  how  much  to  be  pitied, 
are  princes! 

Although  the  season  was  now  very  far  advanced, 
Antiochus  passed  the  Euphrates,  assembled  all  his 
forces ;  and  that  he  might  be  nearer  at  hand  to  open 
the  campaign  very  early  the  next  spring,  he  in  the 
mean  time  sent  them  into  winter-quarters  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  spring  he 
marched  them  towards  the  Tigris,  A.  M.  3784. 
passed  that  river,  forced  Molo  to  Ant.  J.  C.  220. 
come  to  an  engagement,  and  gain¬ 
ed  so  complete  a  victory  over  him,  that  the  rebel 
seeing  all  lost,  in  despair  laid  violent  hands  on  him¬ 
self.  His  brother  Alexander  was  at  that  time  in  Per¬ 
sia,  where  Neolas,  another  of  their  brothers,  who 
escaped  out  of  this  battle,  brought  him  the  mourn¬ 
ful  news.  Finding  their  affairs  desperate,  they  first 
killed  their  mother,  afterwards  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren,  and  at  last  despatched  themselves,  to  prevent 
their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  Such 
was  the  end  of  this  rebellion,  which  proved  the  ruin 
of  all  who  engaged  in  it:  a  just  reward  for  all  those 
who  dare  to  take  up  arms  against  their  sovereign. 

After  this  victory,  the  remains  of  the  vanquished 
army  submitted  to  the  king,  who  only  reprimanded 
them  in  very  severe  terms,  and  afterwards  pardoned 
them.  He  then  sent  them  into  Media,  under  the 
command  of  those  to  whose  care  he  had  committed 
the  government  of  that  province;  and  returning  from 
thence  to  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  he  spent  some  time 
there  in  giving  the  orders  necessary  for  re-establish¬ 
ing  his  authority  in  the  provinces  which  had  revol¬ 
ted,  and  for  settling  all  things  on  their  former  foun¬ 
dation. 

This  being  done  by  persons  whom  he  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  he  marched  against  the  Atropatians, 
who  inhabited  the  country  situated  to  the  west  of 
Media,  and  which  is  now  called  Georgia.  Their 
king,  Artabazanes  by  name,  was  a  decrepit  old  man, 
who  was  so  greatly  terrified  at  Antiochus’s  approach 
at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  that  he  sent  and 
made  his  submission,  and  concluded  a  peace  on  such 
conditions  as  Antiochus  thought  proper  to  prescribe. 

News  came  at  this  time, 2  that 
the  queen  was  delivered  of  a  son,  A.  M.  3785. 
which  proved  a  subject  of  joy  to  Ant.  J.  C.  2IS. 
the  court  as  well  as  the  army.  Her- 
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rntas,  from  that  moment,  revolved  in  his  mind  how  he 
might  despatch  Antiochus;  in  hopes  that,  after  his 
death,  he  should  certainly  be  appointed  guardian  of 
the  young  prince;  and  that,  in  his  name,  he  might 
reign,  with  unlimited  power.  His  pride  and  inso¬ 
lence  had  made  him  odious  to  all  men.  The  people 
groaned  under  a  government,  which  the  avarice  and 
cruelty  of  the  prime  minister  had  rendered  insup¬ 
portable.  Their  complaints  did  not  reach  the  throne, 
the  avenues  to  which  were  all  closed  against  them. 
No  one  dared  to  inform  the  king  of  the  oppression 
under  which  his  people  groaned.  It  was  well  known 
that  he  dreaded  inspecting  the  truth;  and  that  he 
abandoned  to  Hermias’s  cruelty  all  who  dared  to 
speak  against  him.  Till  now  he  had  been  an  utter 
stranger  to  the  injustice  and  violence  which  Hermias 
exercised  under  his  name.  At  last,  however,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  open  his  eyes;  but  was  himself  afraid  of  his 
minister,  on  whom  he  had  made  himself  dependent, 
ard  who  had  assumed  an  absolute  authority  over 
him,  oy  taxing  advantage  of  the  indolence  of  this 
prince’s  disposition,  who,  at  first,  was  well  pleased 
with  transferring  the  burden  of  public  affairs  from 
himself  to  Hermias. 

Apollophanes,  his  physician,  in  whom  the  king  re- 
osed  great  confidence,  and  who,  by  his  employment, 
ad  free  access  to  him,  took  a  proper  time  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  general  discontent  of  his  subjects,  and  the 
danger  to  which  himself  was  exposed,  by  the  ill  con¬ 
duct  of  his  prime  minister.  He  therefore  warned 
Antiochus  to  take  care  of  himself,  lest  the  same  fate 
should  attend  him  as  his  brother  had  experienced  in 
Phrygia;  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  ambition  of  those 
on  whom  he  most  relied ;  that  it  was  plain  Hermias 
was  hatching  some  ill  design;  and  that  to  prevent  it 
not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  These  were  real  ser¬ 
vices,  which  an  officer  who  is  attached  to  the  person 
of  his  king,  and  who  has  a  sincere  affection  for  him, 
may'  and  ought  to  perform.  Such  is  the  use  he  ought 
to  make  of  the  free  access  which  his  sovereign  vouch¬ 
safes,  and  the  confidence  with  which  he  honours 
him. 

Antiochus  was  surrounded  by  courtiers  whom  he 
had  loaded  with  his  favours,  of  whom  not  one  had 
the  courage  to  hazard  his  fortune  by  telling  him  the 
truth.  It  has  been  very  justly  said,  that  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  which  God  can  bestow  on  kings, 
is  to  deliver  them  from  the  tongues  of  flatterers,  and 
the  silence  of  good  men. 

The  king,  as  has  been  already  observed ,  had  begun 
to  entertain  some  suspicions  of  his  chief  minister, 
but  had  not  revealed  his  thoughts  to  any  person,  not 
knowing  whom  to  trust.  He  was  extremely  well 
pleased  that  his  physician  had  given  him  this  advice; 
and  concerted  measures  with  him  to  rid  himself  of  a 
minister  so  universally  detested,  and  so  dangerous. 
Accordingly  he  removed  to  some  small  distance  from 
the  army,  upon  pretence  of  being  indisposed,  and 
carried  Hermias  with  him  to  bear  him  company; 
here  taking  him  to  walk  in  a  solitary  place,  where 
none  of  his  creatures  could  come  to  his  assistance, 
he  caused  him  to  be  assassinated.  His  death  caused 
a  universal  joy  throughout  the  whole  empire.  This 
haughty  and  cruel  man  had  governed,  on  all  occa¬ 
sions,  with  great  cruelty  and  violence;  and  whoever 
dared  to  oppose  either  his  opinions  or  designs,  were 
sure  to  fall  a  victim  to  his  resentment.  Accordingly, 
he  was  universally  hated ;  and  this  hatred  displayed 
itself  more  strongly  in  Apamea  than  in  any  other 
place:  for  the  instant  the  news  was  brought  of  his 
death,  all  the  citizens  rose  with  the  utmost  fury,  and 
stoned  his  wife  and  children. 

Antiochus,!  having  so  happily  re-established  his 
affairs  in  the  East,  and  raised  to  the  government  of 
the  several  provinces  persons  of  merit,  in  whom  he 
could  repose  the  greatest  confidence,  marched  back 
his  army  into  Syria,  and  put  it  into  winter-quarters. 
He  spent  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  Antioch,  in 
holding  frequent  councils  with  his  ministers,  on  the 
operations  of  the  ensuing  campaign. 

This  prince  had  two  other  very  dangerous  enter¬ 
prises  still  to  put  in  execution,  for  re-establishing 
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entirely  the  safety  and  glory  of  the  empire  of  Syria 
one  was  against  Ptolemy,  to  recover  Coele-syria;  and 
the  other  against  Achaeus,  who  had  lately  usnrped 
the  sovereignty  of  Asia  Minor. 

Ptolemy  Euergetes  having  seized  upon  all  Ccele- 
syria,  in  the  beginning  of  Seleucus  Callinicus’s  reign, 
as  was  before  related,  the  king  of  Egypt  was  still 
possessed  of  a  great  part  of  that  province,  and  Anti¬ 
ochus  was  not  a  little  incommoded  by  such  a  neigh¬ 
bour. 

With  respect  to  Achaeus,  we  have  already  seen  in 
what  manner  he  refused  the  crown  which  was  offered 
him  after  the  death  of  Seleucus  Ceraunus;  and  had 
placed  it  on  the  head  of  Antiochus  the  lawful  mon¬ 
arch,  who,  to  reward  his  fidelity  and  services  had 
appointed  him  governor  of  all  the  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor.  By  his  valour  and  good  conduct  he  had  re¬ 
covered  them  all  from  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus, 
who  had  seized  upon  those  countries,  and  fortified 
himself  strongly  in  them.  Such  a  series  of  success 
drew  upon  him  the  envy  of  the  nobles.  A  report 
was  spread  at  the  court  of  Antiochus  that  he  inten¬ 
ded  to  usurp  the  crown;  and  with  that  view  held  a 
secret  correspondence  with  Ptolemy.  Whether  these 
suspicions  were  well  grounded  or  not,  he  thought  it 
advisable  to  prevent  the  evil  designs  of  his  enemies; 
and,  therefore,  taking  the  crown  which  he  had  refu¬ 
sed  before,  he  caused  himself  to  be  declared  king. 

He  soon  became  one  of  the  [most  powerful  mo- 
narchs  of  Asia,  and  every  state  solicited  very  ear¬ 
nestly  his  alliance.  This  was  evident  in  a  war  which 
then  broke  out  between  the  Rhodians  and  the  Byzan¬ 
tines,*  on  occasion  of  a  tribute  which  the  latter  had 
imposed  on  all  the  ships  that  passed  through  the 
straits;  a  tribute  which  was  very  grievous  to  the 
Rhodians,  because  of  the  great  trade  they  carried  on 
in  the  Black  Sea.  Achaeus,  at  the  earnest  solicita¬ 
tions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Byzantium,  had  promised 
to  assist  them;  and  this  report  threw  the  Rhodians 
into  the  utmost  consternation,  as  well  as  Prusias  king 
of  Bithynia,  whom  they  had  engaged  on  their  side. 
In  the  extreme  perplexity  they  were  under,  they 
thought  of  an  expedient  to  disengage  Achaeus  from 
the  Byzantines,  and  to  bring  him  over  to  their  inte¬ 
rest.  Androruachus,  his  father,  brother  to  Laodice, 
whom  Seleucus  had  married,  was  at  that  time  priso¬ 
ner  in  Alexandria.  The  Rhodians  sent  a  deputation 
to  Ptolemy,  requesting  that  he  might  be  set  at  liberty. 
The  king,  who  was  very  glad  to  oblige  Achaeus,  as  it 
was  in  his  power  to  furnish  him  with  considerable 
succours  against  Antiochus,  with  whom  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  war,  readily  granted  the  Rhodians  their  re¬ 
quest,  and  put  Andromachus  into  their  hands.  This 
was  a  very  agreeable  present  to  Achaeus,  and  made 
the  Byzantines  lose  all  hopes.  They  thereupon  con¬ 
sented  to  reinstate  things  upon  their  former  footing, 
and  to  take  off  the  new  tribute  which  had  occasioned 
the  war.  Thus  a  peace  was  concluded  between  the 
two  states,  and  Acnaeus  had  all  the  honour  of  it. 

It  was  against  that  prince  and 
Ptolemy  that  Antiochus  was  resol-  A.  M.  3785. 
ved  to  turn  his  arms.3  These  were  Ant.  J.  C.  219. 
the  two  dangerous  wars  he  had  to 
sustain;  and  the  subject  of  the  deliberations  of  his 
council  was,  which  of  them  he  should  undertake  first. 
After  weighing  all  things  maturely,  it  was  resolved 
to  march  first  against  Ptolemy,  before  they  attacked 
Achaeus,  whom  they  then  only  menaced  in  the  strong¬ 
est  terms:  and  accordingly  all  the  forces  were  order¬ 
ed  to  assemble  in  Apamea,  in  order  to  be  employed 
against  Ccele-syria. 

In  a  council  that  was  held  before  the  army  set  out, 
Apollophanes,  the  king’s  physician,  represented  to 
him,  that  it  would  be  a  great  oversight  should  they 
march  into  Coele-syria,  and  leave  behind  them  Seleu- 
cia  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  so  near  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  empire.  His  opinion  brought  over  the 
whole  council,  by  the  evident  strength  of  the  reasons 
which  supported  it:  for  this  city  stands  on  the  same 
river  as  Antioch,  and  it  is  but  five  leagues  below,  near 
the  mouth  of  it.  When  Ptolemy  Euergetes  under¬ 
took  the  invasion  already  mentioned,  to  avenge  the 
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death  of  his  sister  Berenice,  he  seized  that  city,  and 
ut  a  strong  Egyptian  garrison  into  it,  which  had 
ept  possession  of  that  important  place  full  twenty- 
seven  years.  Among  many  inconveniences  to  which 
it  subjected  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch,  one  was,  its 
cutting  off  entirely  their  communication  with  the 
sea,  and  ruining  all  their  trade;  for  Seleucia  being 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  was  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Antioch,  which  suffered  grievously  by  that 
means.  All  these  reasons  being  clearly  and  strongly 
urged  by  Apollophanes,  determined  the  king  and 
council  to  follow  his  plan,  and  to  open  the  campaign 
with  the  siege  of  Seleucia.  Accordingly  the  whole 
army  marched  thither,  invested  it,  took  it  by  storm, 
and  drove  the  Egyptians  out  of  it. 

This  being  done,  Antiochus  marched  with  dili¬ 
gence  into  Coele-syria,  where  Theodotus  the  jEtolian, 
governor  of  that  province  under  Ptolemy,  promised 
to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  whole  country.  We 
have  seen  how  vigorously  he  had  repulsed  hint  the 
year  before;  nevertheless,  the  court  of  Egypt  had 
not  been  satisfied  with  his  services  on  that  occasion. 
Those  who  governed  the  king,  had  expected  greater 
things  from  his  valour;  and  were  persuaded,  that  it 
was  in  his  power  to  have  done  something  more.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  was  sent  for  to  Alexandria,  to  give  an 
account  of  his  conduct;  and  was  threatened  with  no 
less  than  losing  his  head.  It  is  true  that,  after  his 
reasons  had  been  heard,  he  was  acquitted,  and  sent 
back  to  his  government.  However,  he  could  not 
forgive  the  insult  which  had  been  offered  to  him  by 
the  unjust  accusation,  and  was  so  exasperated  at  the 
affront,  that  he  resolved  to  revenge  it. 

The  luxury  and  effeminacy  of  the  whole  court,  to 
which  he  had  been  an  eye-witness,  heightened  still 
more  his  indignation  and  resentment.  He  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  being  dependent  on  the  caprice  of 
so  base  and  contemptible  a  set  of  people.  And,  in¬ 
deed,  it  would  be  impossible  for  fancy  to  conceive 
more  abominable  excesses  than  those  in  which  Phi- 
lopator  plunged  himself  during  his  whole  reign;  and 
the  court  imitated  but  too  exactly  the  example  he  set 
them.  It  was  thought  that  he  had  poisoned  his  fa¬ 
ther,  whence  he  was,  by  an  antiphrasis,  ironically 
surnamed  Philopator.l  He  publicly  caused  Berenice 
his  mother,  and  Magas  his  only  brother,  to  be  put  to 
death.  After  he  had  got  rid  of  all  those  who  could 
either  give  him  good  counsel  or  excite  his  jealousy, 
he  abandoned  himself  to  the  most  infamous  pleasures ; 
and  was  solely  intent  on  gratifying  his  luxury,  bru¬ 
tality,  and  the  most  shameful  passions.  His  prime 
minister  was  Sosibius,  a  man  every  way  qualified  for 
the  service  of  such  a  master  as  Philopator;  and  one 
whose  sole  view  was  to  support  himself  in  power  by 
any  means  whatsoever.  The  reader  will  naturally 
imagine,  that,  in  such  a  court,  the  power  of  women 
had  no  bounds. 

Theodotus  could  not  bear  to  be  dependent  on  such 
people,  and  therefore  resolved  to  find  a  sovereign 
more  worthy  of  his  services.  Accordingly,  he  was 
no  sooner  returned  to  his  government,  than  he  seized 
upon  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Ptolemais,  declared  for 
king  Antiochus,  and  immediately  despatched  the 
courier  above  mentioned  to  invite  him  thither. 

Nicolaus,  one  of  Ptolemy’s  generals,  though  he 
was  of  the  same  country  with  Theodotus,  would  not 
however  desert  Ptolemy,  but  preserved  his  fidelity 
to  that  prince.  The  instant  therefore  that  Theodo¬ 
tus  had  taken  Ptolemais,  he  besieged  him  in  it;  pos¬ 
sessed  himself  of  the  passes  of  mount  Libanus  to  stop 
Antiochus,  who  was  advancing  to  the  aid  of  Theodo¬ 
tus,  and  defended  them  to  the  last  extremity.  How¬ 
ever,  he  was  at  length  forced  to  abandon  them,  by 
which  means  Antiochus  took  possession  of  Tyre  and 
Ptolemais,  whose  gates  were  opened  to  him  by  Theo¬ 
dotus. 

In  these  two  cities  were  the  magazines  which  Pto¬ 
lemy  had  laid  up  for  the  use  of  his  army,  with  a  fleet 
of  forty  sail.  He  gave  the  command  of  these  ships 
to  Diognetus,  his  admiral,  who  was  ordered  to  sail  to 
Pelusium,  whither  the  king  intended  to  march  by 
land,  with  the  view  of  invading  Egypt  on  that  side: 


however,  being  informed  that  this  was  the  season  in 
which  the  inhabitants  used  to  lay  the  country  under 
water,  by  opening  the  dikes  of  the  Nile,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  ad¬ 
vance  into  Egypt  at  that  time,  he  abandoned  that 
project,  and  employed  the  whole  force  of  his  arms  to 
reduce  the  rest  of  Ucele-syria.  He  seized  upon  some 
fortresses,  and  others  submitted  to  him;  and  at  last 
he  possessed  himself  of  Damascus, 2  3  the  capital  of 
that  province,  after  having  deceived  Dinon  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  it  by  a  stratagem. 


2  Polysen.  1.  iv.  e.  15. 

[*  There  is  no  city  at  this  day,  perhaps,  which  can  claim 
an  antiquity  equal  to  that  of  Damascus,  or  which,  after 
having  survived  so  many  revolutions,  and  been  subjected  t» 
so  many  political  vicissitudes,  still  remains  a  great,  popu 
luus,  and  wealthy  city.  Its  antiquity  extends  to  nigh  forty 
centuries  at  least,  being  as  ancient  as  the  days  of  the  re 
nowned  Abraham,  who  was  at  once  the  friend  of  God,  the 
father  of  the  faithful,  the  remote  ancestor  of  the  Messiah, 
and  the  progenitor  of  the  Hebrews,  Edomites,  and  Bedouin 
Arabs.  The  beauty  of  its  situation,  the  fertility  and  extent 
of  its  plains,  the  purity  and  salubrity  of  its  streams,  the 
famed  Pharpar  and  Abana,  together  with  the  lofty  and 
snow-clad  peaks  of  the  hoary  Antilibanus,  which  bound  the 
plain  t.o  the  west,  have  ever  contributed  to  render  it  a  place 
of  desirable  habitation,  even  under  the  iron  yoke  of  a  go¬ 
vernment  the  most  destructive  of  happiness  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  any  that  have  cursed  the  human  race.  The  best 
description  of  this  city  and  environs,  as  well  as  of  the  Pa- 
shalic  of  Damascus,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Travels  of  Lewis 
Burkharde,  who  has  exhausted  the  subject  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  travels. 

Damascus  lies  between  two  principal  streams,  which  ac¬ 
tually  correspond  to  the  Abana  and  Pharpar — namely,  the 
Barrady,  and  the  river  of  Hasbeia — both  coming  from  the 
Antilibanus,  the  former  from  the  north-west,  the  latter  from 
tire  south-west;  but  which  of  these  is  the  Abana  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  determine.  The  south-west  stream  rises  at  the  foot 
of. the  range  that  separates  it  from  the  source  of  the  Jor¬ 
dan.  and  the  Barrady  from  that  which  shuts  up  the  valley 
of  Heliopolis,  or  Balbec,  on  the  east,  separating  it  from  the 
plain  of  Damascus.  These  twin  streams  are  increased  by 
many  others  in  their  passage  to  the  city.  Instead  of  two 
streams — the  Abana  and  Pharpar — Ptolemy  has  only  one 
noted  in  his  Table  of  Syria,  as  the  river  of  Damascus,  the 
Chrysorrhoas,  or  Golden  river,  and  probably  the  same  with 
the  Barrady,  or  north-west  river.  After  passing  through 
Damascus,  the  Barrady  follows  a  north-east  course,  and  falls 
into  a  salt  lake,  called  Bahr-el-Margi,  or  Lake  of  the  Mea¬ 
dows,  as  also  the  other.  Sowell  is  the  city  supplied  with 
water,  that  almost  every  house  has  a  fountain — many  of 
them  constructed  of  marble,  and  containing  fish.  The 
streams  are  turned  off  through  every  street  to  water  the 
gardens  and  orchards. 

Damascus  itself,  exclusive  of  its  extensive  suburbs,  is  not 
above  three  miles  in  circuit,  surrounded  by  a  double  wall, 
with  round  towers  at  intervals,  in  a  very  decayed  state — 
apparently  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Saracenic  forti¬ 
fications.  Formerly,  there  was  a  ditch,  at  present  almost 
completely  filled  up  with  rubbish,  and  the  mean  ill-built 
walls  afford  but  small  protection  to  the  city.  The  castle  is 
in  the  south-west  angle  of  the  city ;  is  a  good  building,  of  a 
square  form — each  side  being  200  yards  long,  and  flanked  by 
twelve  square  towers,  placed  at  the  angles,  and  at  intervals 
in  the  sides.  The  height  of  its  walls  exceeds  eighty  feet ; 
they  are  admirably  well  built. — most  probably  by  the  Sara¬ 
cen  Khalifs,  and  are  in  excellent  preservation. 

The  city  has  nine  gates,  and  is  divided  into  twenty-three 
districts,  each  under  its  own  magistrate.  One  of  these,  cal¬ 
led  Bab-al-Sharkie,  or  the  Gate  of  the  East,  is  also  called 
the  Gate  of  St.  Paul ;  not  because  he  entered  the  city  there, 
but  because  a  Christian  church,  in  honour  of  the  apostle, 
was  erected  there;  and  because  the  street  called  Straight, 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  where  Judas  dwelt,  io 
whose  house  the  astonished  and  newly  created  apostle  lodg 
ed,  and  where  Ananias  was  directed  to  find  him,  commen¬ 
ces  here. 

The  houses  of  Damascus  are  principally  built  of  mud  and 

wooden  rafters,  and  sometimes  of  small  sun-dried  bricks _ 

and  very  rarely  the  lower  parts  are  of  stone  ;  so  that  when 
a  violent  rain  falls,  the  city  looks  like  a  quagmire.  But 
though  their  external  appearance  is  mean,  yet  internally, 
the  houses  are  large  and  commodious;  and  contain,  among 
the  higher  classes,  a  great  display  of  wealth  and  magnifi¬ 
cence— the  furniture  in  many  rising  in  value  from  5,000/.  to 
25,000/.  sterling  consisting  of  large  divans  and  sofas  of  the 
richest  silk,  embroidered  with  pearl ;  Persian  carpets,  mir¬ 
rors,  &c.  In  the  interior  there  is  generally  a  large  square 
court,  beautified  with  orange  and  lemon  trees.*  marble  foun¬ 
tains,  and  divans  floored  with  marble,  richly  gilded,  and 
furnished  with  cushions  and  carpets. 

The  principal  mosque  was  once  a  large  Christian  church 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  built  in  the  early  ages  of 


*  This  word  signifies  a  lover  of  his  father. 
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The  last  action  of  this  campaign  was  the  siege  of 
Dora,  a  maritime  city,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  mount 
Carmel.  This  place,  which  was  strongly  situated, 
had  been  so  well  fortified  by  Nicolaus,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  Antiochus  to  take  it.  He  therefore 
was  forced  to  agree  to  a  four  month’s  truce,  proposed 
to  him  in  the  name  of  Ptolemy;  and  this  served  as  an 
honourable  pretence  for  marching  back  his  army  to 
Seleucia  on  the  Orontes,  where  he  put  it  into  winter- 
quarters.  Antiochus  appointed  Theodotus  the  JEto- 
lian  governor  of  all  the  places  he  had  conquered  in 
this  country. 

During  the  interval  of  this  truce  a  treaty  was  ne¬ 
gotiated  between  the  two  crowns,1  in  which,  how¬ 
ever,  the  only  view  of  both  parties  was  to  gain  time. 
Ptolemy  had  occasion  for  it,  in  order  to  make  the 
necessary  preparations  for  carrying-on  the  war:  and 
Antiochus  for  reducing  Achasus.  The  latter  was  not 
satisfied  with  Asia  Minor,  of  which  he  was  already 
master;  but  had  no  less  in  view  than  to  dethrone 
Antiochus,  and  to  dispossess  him  of  all  his  dominions. 
To  check  his  ambitious  views,  it  was  necessary  for 
Antiochus  not  to  be  employed  on  the  frontiers,  or 
engage  in  remote  conquests. 

In  this  treaty,  the  main  point  was  to  know  to  whom 
Coele-syria,  Phoenicia,  Samaria,  and  Judaea,  had  been 
given,  in  the  partition  of  Alexander  the  Great’s  em¬ 
pire,  between  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Cassander,  and  Ly- 
simachus,  after  the  death  of  Antigonus,  in  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Ipsus.  Ptolemy  laid  claim  to  them  by  virtue 
of  their  having  been  assigned  by  this  treaty  to  Pto¬ 
lemy  Soter,  his  great-grandfather.  On  the  other 
side,  Antiochus  pretended  that  they  had  been  given 
to  Seleucus  Nicator;  and  therefore  that  they  were 
his  right,  he  being  heir  and  successor  of  that  king  in 
the  empire  of  Syria.  Another  difficulty  embarrassed 
the  commissioners,  Ptolemy  would  have  Achseus  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  treaty,  which  Antiochus  opposed  abso¬ 
lutely,  alleging  that  it  was  a  shameful  and  infamous 
thing,  for  a  king  like  Ptolemy  to  espouse  the  party 
of  rebels,  and  countenance  revolt. 

During  these  contests,  in  which 
A.  M.  3786.  neither  side  would  yield  to  the 
Ant.  J.  C.  218.  other,  the  time  of  the  truce  elapsed ; 

and  nothing  being  concluded,  it 

*  Polyb.  1.  v.  p.  409 — 410. 

Christianity.  Christians  are  not  permitted  even  to  enter 
the  outer  court,  though  it  is  a  thoroughfare  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  ;  who,  however,  from  respect,  when  passing  through 
it,  always  carry  their  slippers  in  their  hands.  This  solemn 
rite  of  discalceation  is  used  through  the  Past,  both  among 
Jews  and  Mahommedans,  when  entering  their  temples, 
mosques,  and  oratories.  The  gate  of  this  mosque  is  cover¬ 
ed  with  plates  of  brass,  and  the  whole  court  is  surrounded 
by  a  vaulted  colonnade,  supported  by  small  pillars  of  varie¬ 
gated  granite,  surmounted  by  Corinthian  capitals.  Inter¬ 
nally,  the  mosque  is  extremely  spacious,  and  is  reckoned  by 
Arabian  writers  among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  It  is  800 
paces  long,  60  broad,  and  paved  with  various  coloured  mar¬ 
bles.  Most  of  the  mosques  were  originally  Christian  church¬ 
es.  There  is  one,  however,  towards  the  south,  different  from 
the.  rest ;  built  in  the  style  of  those  at  Constantinople  ;  hav¬ 
ing  two  minarets  :  the  court  in  front  is  surrounded  by  a  co¬ 
lonnade,  the  roof  of  which  consists  of  several  cupolas,  co¬ 
vered  with  sheet  lead,  as  well  as  the  grand  dome  of  the 
mosque. 

In  the  middle  of  the  city  is  a  mosque,  which  has  a  mina¬ 
ret  covered  with  green  tiles.  Several  remains  of  Grecian 
architecture  are  still  to  he  found  in  the  city.  Numerous 
charitable  establishments  exist  there,  especially  an  hospital 
for  pilgrims,  built  by  sultan  Solirnan,  who  took  Rhodes.  It 
is  a  vast  quadrangle,  lined  witli  a  colonnade,  and  entirely 
roofed,  in  small  domes,  covered  with  lead,  and  has  nume¬ 
rous  chambers  for  receiving  pilgrims  of  all  religions,  who 
are  maintained  for  three  days  there  at  the  sultan’s  expense. 
It  has  also  a  large  chamber  for  poor  students,  and  a  stable 
for  the  pilgrims’  horses.  The  mosque  belonging  to  it  is 
grand.  The  entrance  is  supported  by  four  large  columns  of 
red  granite.  It  is  covered  with  a  cupola,  and  has  two  mina¬ 
rets.  A  handsome  garden  lies  adjacent.  The  kitchen  on 
tne  side  of  the  hospital  opposite  the  mosque  is  suited  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  establishment. 

Damascus  has  numerous  bazaars,  larger  than  those  of 
Aleppo.  Some  of  them  are  covered  and  well  built.  The 
largest  bazaar  is  that  of  Sinnanic,  built  by  Sinan  Pasha, 
consisting  of  eighteen  arches,  with  shops  on  each  side.  The 
shops  are  well  furnished  with  every  commodity  for  sale. 
Each  trade,  or  art,  has  its  peculiar  quarter  :  the  boot  and 
slipper  makers,  as  well  as  those  engaged  in  saddlery,  occupy 


became  necessary  to  have  recourse  again  to  arms. 
Nicolaus  the  JEtolian  had  given  so  many  proofs  of 
valour  and  fidelity  in  the  last  campaign,' that  Ptole¬ 
my  gave  him  the  command  in  chief  of  his  army,  and 
charged  him  with  every  thing  relating  to  the  service 
of  the  king,  in  those  provinces  which  were  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  war.  Perigenes,  the  admiral,  put  to  sea 
with  the  fleet,  in  order  to  act  against  the  enemy  on 
that  side.  Nicolaus  appointed  Gaza  for  the  rendez¬ 
vous  of  all  his  forces,  whither  all  the  necessary  pro¬ 
visions  had  been  sent  from  Egypt.  From  thence  he 
marched  to  mount  Libanus,  where  he  seized  all  the 

asses  between  that  chain  of  mountains  and  the  sea, 

y  which  Antiochus  was  necessarily  obliged  to  pass: 
firmly  resolved  to  wait  for  him  there,  and  to  stop  his 
march,  by  the  superiority  which  the  advantageous 
posts  he  occupied  gave  him. 

In  the  mean  time  Antiochus  was  not  inactive,  but 
made  every  preparation  both  by  sea  and  land  for  a 
vigorous  invasion.  He  gave  the  command  of  his  fleet 
to  Diognetus,  his  admiral,  and  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  land  forces.  The  fleets  on  both  sides 
kept  along  the  coast,  and  followed  the  army;  so  that 
the  naval  as  well  as  the  land  forces  met  at  the  passes 
which  Nicolaus  had  seized.  Whilst  Antiochus  at¬ 
tacked  Nicolaus  by  land,  the  fleets  also  caine  to  an 
engagement;  so  that  the  battle  began  both  by  sea 
ana  land  at  the  same  time.  At  sea  neither  party  had 
the  superiority;  but  on  land  Antiochus  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  forced  Nicolaus  to  retire  to  Sidon,  after 
losing  4000  of  his  soldiers,  who  were  either  killed  or 
taken  prisoners.  Perigenes  followed  him  thither  with 
the  Egyptian  fleet,  and  Antiochus  pursued  them  to 
that  city  both  by  sea  and  land,  with  the  design  of 
besieging  them  in  it.  He  found,  however,  that  this 
conquest  would  be  attended  with  too  many  difficul¬ 
ties,  because  of  the  great  number  of  troops  in  the 
city,  where  they  had  a  great  number  of  provisions, 
ana  other  necessaries;  and  he  was  not  willing  to 
besiege  it  in  form.  He  therefore  sent  his  fleet  to 
Tyre,  and  marched  into  Galilee.  After  having  made 
himself  master  of  it  by  the  taking  of  several  cities, 
he  passed  the  river  Jordan,  entered  Gilead,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  himself  of  all  that  part  of  the  country,  which 

a  large  division.  There  are  also  silk  bazaars,  and  a  large 
display  of  rich  articles  of  commerce.  In  the  city  are  seve¬ 
ral  manufactures  of  soap,  glass,  lamps,  satins,  cottons,  large 
round  tents,  a  manufacture  of  cutlery  ;  and  on  the  river  are 
many  water-mills  and  tan-yards. 

Damascus  was  long  celebrated  for  its  steel  manufactures. 
Tamerlane,  on  his  conquest  of  Syria,  conveyed  all  these  into 
Persia.  Since  that  time  they  have  been  little  memorable ; 
and  yet  we  are  told,  that,  in  the  17th  century,  above  20,000 
artisans  were  solely  employed  in  making  sword  blades,  worth 
fifteen  French  crowns  a  piece  :  and  that  the  water  of  the 
Barrady  was  excellent  for  tempering  hard  metal.  These 
sabres  were,  formerly,  of  the  highest  reputation  in  Europe 
and  the  East.  They  seem  to  have  been  constructed  by  a 
method  now  lost,  of  alternate  layers  of  iron  and  steel,  two 
or  three  lines  thick.  They  never  broke,  though  bent  in  the 
most  violent  manner,  and  yet  retained  the  utmost  power  of 
edge  ;  so  that  common  iron,  or  even  steel,  would  divide  un¬ 
der  their  force. 

The  population  of  Damascus  has  been  estimated,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Brown,  at  upwards  of  200,000  souls,  in  the  year 
1797,  and  was  then  on  the  increase.  While  Turkish  mis- 
government  has  diminished  the  agricultural  population,  it 
has  increased  that  of  the  towns.  In  the  territory  of  Alep¬ 
po,  where  a  century  since  were  above  300  villages,  there 
now  remain  no  more  than  ten  or  twe,ve. 

Damascus  is  graced  twice  a  year  with  the  grand  proces¬ 
sion  of  the  pilgrims  going  to,  and  returning  from  Mecca, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Pasha.  Mr.  Brown  witnessed 
the  return  in  1797,  while  at  Damascus,  and  seems  to  have 
been  delighted  with  the  spectacle.  The  street  was  lined  for 
several  miles  (for  such  is  its  length)  with  innumerable  spec¬ 
tators,  curious  to  view  the  magnificent  display.  The  ex 
pense  of  this  caravan,  from  Damascus  to  the  city  of  the 
prophet,  cost  the  Sultan,  annually,  300,0001.  sterling,  and 
the  Pasha  60,0001.  sterling.  Of  the  number  of  Christians 
of  various  sects  at  Damascus,  no  estimate  can  be  given. 
There  are  three  convents  of  Catholics,  The  Damascenes 
were  formerly  much  averse  to  maritime  commerce,  and  it  is 
only  of  late  that  they  adventured  to  send  goods  by  sea  to 
Constantinople.  Damascus  lies  200  British  miles  south- 
south-west  of  Aleppo,  in  direct  distance,  and  nearly  the 
same  distance  from  Antakia,  (Antioch,)  100  miles  east  of 
Tyre,  40  miles  south-east  of  Baibec,  and  is  in  33  37  north 
latitude,  and  36°  27'  east  longitude,  of  Greenwich. J 
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was  formerly  the  inheritance  of  the  tribes  of  Reuben 
and  Gad  and  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh. 

‘The  season  was  now  too  far  advanced  to  prolong 
the  campaign,  for  which  reason  he  returned  back  by 
the  river  Jordan,  left  the  government  of  Samaria  to 
Hippolochus  and  Kereas,  who  had  deserted  Ptole¬ 
my’s  service,  and  come  over  to  him;  and  he  gave 
them  5000  men  to  keep  it  in  subjection.  He  march¬ 
ed  the  rest  of  the  forces  back  to  Ptolemais,  where  he 
put  them  into  winter-quarters. 

The  campaign  was  again  opened 
A.  M.  3787.  in  spring,  i  Ptolemy  caused  70,- 
Ant.  J.  C.  217.  000  foot,  5000  horse,  and  seventy- 
three  elephants,  to  ad  vance  towards 
Pelusium.  He  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  these 
forces,  and  marched  them  through  the  deserts  which 
divide  Egypt  from  Palestine,  and  encamped  at  Ra¬ 
phia,  between  Rhinocorura  and  Gaza,  at  the  latter  of 
which  cities  the  two  armies  met.  That  of  Antiochus 
was  something  more  numerous  than  the  other.  His 
forces  consisted  of  72,000  foot,  6000  horse,  and  102 
elephants.  He  first  encamped  within  ten  furlongs, 2 
and  soon  after  within  five,  of  the  enemy.  All  the 
time  they  lay  so  near  one  another  there  were  perpe¬ 
tually  skirmishes  between  the  parties  who  went  to 
fetch  fresh  water  or  to  forage,  as  well  as  between 
individuals  who  wished  to  distinguish  themselves. 

Theodotus  the  JEtolian,  who  had  served  many  years 
under  the  Egyptians,  entered  their  camp,  favoured 
by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  accompanied  only  by 
two  persons.  He  was  taken  for  an  Egyptian ;  so  that 
he  advanced  as  far  as  Ptolemy’s  tent,  with  a  design 
to  kill  him,  and  by  that  bold  action  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war;  but  the  king  happening  not  to  be  in  his 
tent,  he  killed  his  first  physician,  having  mistaken 
him  for  Ptolemy.  He  also  wounded  two  other  per¬ 
sons;  and  during  the  alarm  and  noise  which  this  at¬ 
tempt  occasioned,  he  escaped  to  his  camp. 

At  last  the  two  kings,  resolving  to  decide  their 
quarrel,  drew  up  their  armies  in  battle-array.  They 
rode  from  one  body  to  another,  at  the  head  of  their 
lines,  to  animate  their  troops.  Arsinoe,  the  sister 
and  wife  of  Ptolemy,  was  not  content  with  exhorting 
the  soldiers  to  behave  manfully  before  the  battle,  but 
did  not  leave  her  husband  even  during  the  heat  of 
the  engagement.  The  issue  of  it  was,  that  Antio¬ 
chus,  at  the  head  of  his  right  wing,  defeated  the  ene¬ 
my’s  left.  But  whilst  hurried  on  by  an  inconsiderate 
ardour,  he  engaged  too  warmly  in  the  pursuit;  Pto¬ 
lemy,  who  had  been  as  successful  in  the  other  wing, 
charged  Antiochus’s  centre  in  flank,  which  was  then 
uncovered ;  and  broke  it  before  it  was  possible  for 
that  prince  to  come  to  its  relief.  An  old  officer,  who 
saw  which  way  the  dust  flew,  concluded  that  the 
centre  was  defeated,  and  accordingly  made  Anti¬ 
ochus  observe  it.  But  though  he  faced  about  that 
instant,  he  came  too  late  to  amend  his  fault;  and 
found  the  rest  of  his  army  broken  and  put  to  flight. 
He  himself  was  now  obliged  to  provide  for  his  re¬ 
treat,  and  retired  to  Raphia,  and  afterwards  to  Gaza, 
with  the  loss  of  10,000  men  killed,  and  4,000  taken 
risoners.  Finding  it  would  now  be  impossible  for 
im  to  maintain  himself  in  that  country  against  Pto¬ 
lemy,  he  abandoned  all  his  conquests,  ana  retreated 
to  Antioch  with  the  remains  of  his  army.  This  bat¬ 
tle  of  Raphia  was  fought  at  the  same  time  with  that 
in  which  Hannibal  defeated  Flaminius  the  consul  on 
the  banks  of  the  lake  Thrasyrnenus  in  Etruria. 

After  Antiochus’s  retreat,  all  Coele-syria  and  Pales¬ 
tine  submitted  with  great  cheerfulness  to  Ptolemy. 
Having  been  long  subject  to  the  Egyptians,  they  were 
more  attached  to  them  than  to  Antiochus.  The  con¬ 
queror’s  court  was  soon  crowded  with  ambassadors 
from  all  the  cities  (and  from  Judasa  among  the  rest) 
to  make  their  submission,  and  to  offer  him  presents; 
and  all  met  with  a  gracious  reception. 

Ptolemy  was  desirous  of  making  a  progress  through 
the  conquered  provinces,  3  and  among  other  cities, 
he  visited  Jerusalem.  He  saw  the  temple  there ,4  and 


«  Polyb.  1.  v.  p.  421—428. 

a  Half  a  French  league.  »  Maccab.  1.  iii.  c.  1. 

*  The  third  book  of  Maccabees,  whence  this  story  is  ex- 
traded,  is  not  admitted  by  the  church  among  the  canonical 


even  offered  sacrifices  to  the  God  of  Israel;  making 
at  the  same  time  oblations,  and  bestowing  considera¬ 
ble  gifts.  However,  not  being  satisfied  with  viewing 
it  from  the  outward  court,  beyond  which  no  Gentile 
was  allowed  to  go,  he  was  desirous  to  enter  the 
sanctuary,  and  even  as  far  as  the  Ploly  of  Holies;  to 
which  no  one  was  allowed  access  but  the  high-priest 
and  that  but  once  every  year,  on  the  great  day  of  ex¬ 
piation.  The  report  of  this  being  soon  spread,  oc¬ 
casioned  a  great  tumult.  The  high-priest  informed 
him  of  the  holiness  of  the  place;  and  the  express  law 
of  God,  by  which  he  was  forbidden  to  enter  it.  The 
riests  and  Levites  drew  together  in  a  body  to  oppose 
is  rash  design,  which  the  people  also  conjured  him 
to  lay  aside.  And  now  all  places  echoed  with  lamen¬ 
tations,  occasioned  by  the  idea  of  the  profanation  to 
which  their  temple  would  be  exposed ;  and  in  all 
places  the  people  were  lifting  up  their  hands  to  im¬ 
plore  Heaven  not  to  suffer  it.  However,  all  this  op¬ 
position,  instead  of  prevailing  with  the  king,  only 
inflamed  his  curiosity  the  more.  He  forced  his  way 
as  far  as  the  second  court;  but  as  he  was  preparing 
to  enter  the  temple  itself,  God  struck  him  with  a 
sudden  terror,  which  threw  him  into  such  prodigious 
disorder,  that  he  was  carried  off  half  dead.  After 
this  he  left  the  city,  highly  exasperated  against  the 
Jewish  nation,  on  account  of  the  accident  which  had 
befallen  him,  and  loudly  threatened  it  with  his  ven¬ 
geance.  He  accordingly  kept  his  word;  and  the 
following  year  raised  a  cruel  persecution,  especially 
against  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  whom  he  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  reduce  by  force  to  worship  false  deities. 

The  instant  that  Antiochus,  after  the  battle  of 
Raphia, 5  arrived  in  Antioch,  he  sent  an  embassy  to 
Ptolemy,  to  sue  for  peace.  The  circumstance  which 
prompted  him  to  this  was,  his  suspecting  the  fidelity 
of  his  people;  for  he  could  not  but  perceive  that  his 
credit  and  authority  were  very  much  lessened  since 
his  last  defeat.  Besides,  it  was  high  time  for  him  to 
turn  his  arms  towards  Achseus,  and  check  the  pro¬ 
gress  he  made,  which  increased  daily.  To  obviate 
the  danger  which  threatened  him  on  that  side,  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  would  be  most  expedient  for  him  to 
make  a  peace  upon  any  terms  with  Ptolemy,  to  avoid 
being  opposed  by  two  such  powerful  enemies,  who, 
invading  him  on  both  sides,  would  certainly  over¬ 
power  him  at  last.  He  therefore  invested  his  ambas¬ 
sadors  with  full  power  to  give  up  to  Ptolemy  all  those 
provinces  which  were  the  subject  of  their  contest, 
i.  e.  Coele-svria  and  Palestine.  Coele-syria  included 
that  part  of  Syria  which  lies  between  the  mountains 
Libanus  and  Antilibanus;  and  Palestine  all  the  coun¬ 
try  which  anciently  was  the  inheritance  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel;  and  the  coast  of  these  two  provinces 
was  what  the  Greeks  called  Phoenicia.  Antiochus 
consented  to  resign  up  all  this  country  to  the  king  of 
Egypt,  to  purchase  a  peace  at  this  juncture;  choosing 
rather  to  give  up  this  part  of  his  dominions,  than  hazard 
the  losing  them  all.  A  truce  was  therefore  agreed 
upon  for  twelve  months;  and  before  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  a  peace  was  concluded  on  these  terms. 
Ptolemy,  who  might  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
victory,  and  have  conquered  all  Syria,  was  desirous 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  that  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  devoting  himself  entirely  to  his  plea¬ 
sures.  His  subjects,  knowing  his  want  of  spirit  and 
effeminacy,  could  not  conceive  how  it  had  been  pos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  have  been  so  successful;  and  at  the 
same  time  they  were  displeased  at  his  having  con¬ 
cluded  a  peace,  by  which  he  had  tied  up  his  hands. 
The  discontent  they  conceived  on  this  account  was 
the  chief  source  of  the  subsequent  disorders  in  Egypt, 
which  at  last  rose  to  an  open  rebellion:  so  that  Pto¬ 
lemy,  by  endeavouring  to  avoid  a  foreign  war,  drew 
one  upon  himself  in  the  centre  of  his  own  domin¬ 
ions. 


books  of  Scripture,  any  more  than  the  fourth.  They  are 
prior,  with  regard  to  the  order  of  time,  to  the  two  first. 
Dr.  Prideaux,  speaking  of  the  third  book,  says,  that  the 
ground-work  of  the  story  is  true,  though  the  author  has 
changed  some  circumstances  of  it  by  intermixing  fabulous 
incidents. 

‘  Polyb.  1.  v.  p.  428.  Justin.  1.  xxx.  c.  1.  Hieron.  is 
Daniel,  c.  11. 
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Antiochus,!  after  having  conclu- 
A.  M.  3788.  ded  a  peace  with  Ptolemy,  devo- 
Ant.  J.  C.  216.  ted  his  whole  attention  to  the  war 
against  Achaeus,  and  made  all  the 
preparations  necessary  for  taking  the  field.  At  last 
he  passed  mount  Taurus,  and  entered  Asia  Minor 
with  an  intention  to  subdue  it.  Here  he  concluded 
a  treaty  with  Attalus  king  of  Pergamus,  by  virtue  of 
which  they  united  their  forces  against  their  common 
enemy.  They  attacked  him  with  so  much  vigour, 
that  he  abandoned  the  open  country  to  them,  and 
shut  himself  up  in  Sardis,  to  which  Antiochus  laying 
siege,  Achaeus  held  it  out  above  a  year.  He  often 
made  sallies,  and  a  great  many  battles  were  fought 
under  the  walls  of  the  city.  At  last,  by  a  stratagem 
of  Ligoras,  one  of  Antiochus’s  commanders,  Sardis 
was  taken;  Achaeus  retired  into  the  citadel,  where 
he  defended  himself  till  he  was  delivered  up  by  two 
traitorous  Cretans.  This  fact  is  worthy  of  notice, 
and  confirms  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  which  said 
that  the  Cretans  were  liars  and  knaves .2 

Ptolemy  Philopator  had  made  a  treaty  with  Achae¬ 
us, 3  and  was  very  sorry  for  his  being  so  closely  block¬ 
ed  up  in  the  castle  of  Sardis;  and  therefore  com¬ 
manded  Sosibius  to  relieve  him  at  any  rate  what¬ 
soever.  There  was  then  in  Ptolemy’s  court  a  very 
cunning  Cretan,  Bolis  by  name,  who  had  lived  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  at  Sardis.  Sosibius  consulted  this 
man,  and  asked  whether  he  could  not  think  of  some 
method  for  Achaeus’s  escape.  The  Cretan  desired 
time  to  consider  of  it;  and  returning  to  Sosibius, 
offered  to  undertake  it,  and  explained  to  him  the 
manner  in  which  he  intended  to  proceed.  He  told 
him  that  he  had  an  intimate  friend,  who  was  also  his 
near  relation,  Cambylus  by  name,  a  captain  in  the 
Cretan  troops  in  Antiochus’s  service;  that  he  com¬ 
manded  at  that  time  in  a  fort  behind  the  castle  of 
Sardis,  and  that  he  would  prevail  with  him  to  let 
Achaeus  escape  that  way.  His  project  being  appro¬ 
ved,  he  was  sent  with  the  utmost  speed  to  Sardis  to 
put  it  in  execution,  and  ten  talents  *  were  given  him 
to  defray  his  expenses,  and  a  much  more  considera¬ 
ble  sum  promised  him  in  case  he  succeeded.  After 
his  arrival,  he  communicates  the  affair  to  Cambylus, 
when  those  two  miscreants  agree  (for  their  greater 
advantage)  to  go  and  reveal  their  design  to  Anti¬ 
ochus.  They  offered  that  prince,  as  they  themselves 
had  determined,  to  play  their  parts  so  well,  that  in¬ 
stead  of  procuring  Achasus’s  escape,  they  would  bring 
him  to  him,  upon  condition  of  receiving  a  considera¬ 
ble  reward,  to  be  divided  between  them,  as  well  as 
the  ten  talents  which  Bolis  had  already  received. 

Antiochus  was  oveijoyed  at  this 
A.  M.  3789.  proposal,  and  promised  them  a  re- 
Ant.  J.  C.  215.  ward  that  sufficed  to  engage  them 
to  do  him  that  important  service. 
Upon  this  Bolis,  by  Cambylus’s  assistance,  easily  got 
admission  into  the  castle,  where  the  credentials  he 
produced  from  Sosibius,  and  some  other  of  Achaeus’s 
friends,  gained  him  the  entire  confidence  of  that  ill- 
fated  prince.  Accordingly  he  trusted  himself  to  those 
two  wretches,  who,  the  instant  he  was  out  of  the 
castle,  seized  and  delivered  him  to  Antiochus.  This 
king  caused  him  to  be  immediately  beheaded,  and 
thereby  put  an  end  to  that  war  of  Asia;  for  the 
moment  those  who  still  sustained  the  siege  heard  of 
Achaeus’s  death,  they  surrendered ;  and  a  little  after, 
all  the  other  places  in  the  provinces  of  Asia  did  the 
same. 

Rebels  very  seldom  come  to  a  good  end ;  and  though 
the  perfidy  of  these  traitors  strikes  us  with  horror, 
and  raises  our  indignation,  we  are  not  inclined  to 
pity  the  unhappy  fate  of  Achaeus,  who  had  made 
himself  deserving  of  it  by  his  infidelity  to  his  sove¬ 
reign. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  discontent  of  the 
Egyptiani * 3 *  against  Philopator  began  to  break  out. 5 

i  Polyb.  I.  v.  p.  444. 

a  Xfijxis  ki i  4/<u(TTeti,  x«x«  $>L g;.  pau'.  Epist.  ad 
Tit.  i.  12. 

»  Polyb.  I.  viii.  p.  522 — 531. 

«  Ten  thousand  French  crowns- 

»  Polyb.  1.  v  p.  144. 


A.  M.  3794 
Ant.  J.  C.  210. 


A.  M.  3795. 
Ant.  J.  C.  209. 
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According  to  Polybius.it  occasioned  a  civil  war;  but 
neither  himself  nor  any  other  author  gives  us  the 
particulars  of  it. 

We  also  read  in  Livy ,6  that  the 
Romans  some  time  after  sent  de¬ 
puties  to  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra 
(doubtless  the  same  queen  who  be¬ 
fore  was  called  Arsinoe)  to  renew  their  ancient  friend 
ship  and  alliance  with  Egypt.  These  i  arried  as  a 
present  to  the  king,  a  robe  and  purple  tunic,  with  an 
ivory  chair;  V  and  to  the  queen  an  embroidered  robe 
and  a  purple  scarf.  Such  kind  of  presents  show  the 
happy  simplicity  which  in  those  ages  prevailed  among 
the  Romans. 

Philopator  8  had  at  the  same  time 
by  Arsinoe, 9  his  wife  and  sister,  a 
son  called  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  who 
succeeded  him  at  five  years  of  age. 

Philopator, io  from  the  time  of  the 
signal  victory  which  he  had  obtain-  a.  uj. 
ea  over  Antiochus  at  Raphia,  had  Ant.  J.  C.  207. 
abandoned  himself  to  pleasures  and 
excesses  of  every  kind.  Agathoclea  his  concubine, 
Agathocles,  the  brother  of  that  woman,  and  their 
mother,  governed  him  entirely.  He  spent  all  his 
time  in  gaming,  drinking,  and  the  most  infamous 
irregularities.  His  nights  were  passed  in  debauches, 
and  his  days  in  feasts  and  dissolute  revels.  Forget¬ 
ting  entirely  the  duties  and  character  of  a  king,  in¬ 
stead  of  applying  himself  to  the  affairs  of  state,  he 
valued  himself  upon  presiding  in  concerts,  and  his 
skill  in  playing  upon  instruments.  The  women  dis¬ 
posed  of  every  thing.u  They  conferred  all  employ¬ 
ments  and  governments;  and  no  one  had  less  author¬ 
ity  in  the  kingdom  than  the  prince  himself.  Sosi¬ 
bius,  an  old  artful  minister,  who  had  been  in  office 
during  three  reigns,  was  at  the  helm,  and  his  great 
experience  had  made  him  very  capable  of  the  admin¬ 
istration;  not  indeed  entirely  in  the  manner  he  de¬ 
sired,  but  as  the  favourites  would  permit  him  to  act; 
and  he  was  so  wicked  as  to  pay  blind  obedience  to 
the  most  unjust  commands  of  a  corrupt  prince  and 
his  unworthy  minions. 

Arsinoe, 12  the  king’s  sister  and  wife,  had  no  power 
or  authority  at  court;  the  favourites  and  the  prime 
minister  did  not  show  her  the  least  respect.  She,  on 
her  side,  was  not  patient  enough  to  suffer  everything 
without  murmuring;  and  they  at  last  grew  weary 
of  her  continual  complaints.  The  king,  and  those 
who  governed  him,  commanded  Sosibius  to  rid  them 
of  her.  He  obeyed,  and  employed  for  that  purpose 
one  Philammon,  who,  without  doubt,  did  not  want 
experience  in  such  cruel  and  barbarous  assassinations. 

This  last  action,  added  to  so  many  more  of  the 
most  flagrant  nature,  displeased  the  people  so  much, 
that  Sosibius  was  obliged,  before  the  king’s  death, 
to  quit  his  employment.  He  was  succeeded  by  Tle- 

Eolemus,  a  young  man  of  quality,  who  had  signalized 
imself  in  the  army  by  his  valour  and  conduct.  He 
had  all  the  voices  in  a  grand  council  held  for  the 
purpose  of  choosing  a  prime  minister.  Sosibius  re¬ 
signed  to  him  the  king’s  seal,  which  was  the  badge 
ot  his  office.  Tlepolemus  formed  the  several  func¬ 
tions  of  it,  and  governed  all  the  affairs  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  during  the  king’s  life.  But  though  this  was 
not  long,  he  discovered  but  too  plainly  that  he  had 
not  all  the  qualifications  necessary  for  duly  support¬ 
ing  so  great  an  employment.  He  had  neither  the 
experience,  ability,  nor  application  of  his  predeces¬ 
sor.  As  he  had  the  administration  of  all  the  finances, 


•  Liv.  1.  xxvii.  c.  4. 

i  This  was  allowed  in  Rome  to  none  but  the  highest  offi¬ 
cers  in  the  state. 

*  Justin.  1.  xxx.  c.  4. 

s  Justin  calls  her  Eurydice.  In  case  he  is  not  misiaicen, 
this  queen  had  three  names,  Arsinoe,  Cleopatra,  and  Euryd¬ 
ice.  But  Cleopatra  was  a  name  common  to  the  queens  of 
Egypt,  as  that  of  Ptolemy  was  to  the  kings. 

Justin.  1.  xxx.  c.  1  &  2.  Polyb.  in  Excerpt.  Vales.  1. 
xv.  xvi. 

*i  Tribunatus,  prefectures,  et  ducatus  mulieres  ordina- 
bant ;  nec  quisquam  in  regno  suo  minus,  quam  ipse  rex,  po- 
terat. — Justin. 

Liv  1.  xxvii.  c.  4.  ^ 
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and  disposed  of  all  honours  and  dignities  of  the  state, 
and  all  payments  passed  through  his  hands,  every 
body,  as  is  usual,  was  assiduous  in  making  their  court 
to  him.  He  was  extremely  liberal;  but  then  his 
bounty  was  bestowed  without  choice  or  discernment, 
ana  almost  solely  on  those  who  shared  in  his  parties 
of  pleasure.  The  extravagant  flatteries  of  those  who 
were  for  ever  crowding  about  his  person,  made  him 
fancy  his  talents  superior  to  those  of  all  other  men. 
He  assumed  haughty  airs,  abandoned  himself  to  lux¬ 
ury  and  profusion,  and  at  last  grew  insupportable 
to  every  one. 

The  wars  of  the  East  have  made  me  suspend  the 
relation  of  the  affairs  that  happened  in  Greece  during 
their  continuance:  we  now  return  to  them. 

ECTION  II. — THE  .IETOLIANS  DECLARE  AGAINST 
THE  ACHAEANS.  BATTLE  OF  CAPHYAE  LOST  BY 
ARATUS.  THE  ACHAEANS  HAVE  RECOURSE  TO  PHI¬ 
LIP,  WHO  UNDERTAKES  THEIR  DEFENCE.  TROU¬ 
BLES  BREAK  OUT  IN  LACED_EMONIA.  THE  UN¬ 
HAPPY  DEATH  OF  CLEOMENES  IN  EGYPT.  TWO 
KINGS  ARE  ELECTED  IN  LACEDAEMONIA.  THAT 
REPUBLIC  JOINS  WITH  THE  AETOLIANS. 

The  iEtolians,1  particularly  in  the  time  we  are  now 
speaking  of,  were  becoming  a  very  powerful  people  in 
Greece.  Originally  their  territories  extended  from 
the  river  Achelaus,  to  the  strait  of  the  gulf  of  Corinth, 
and  to  the  country  of  the  Locrians,  surnamed  Ozohe. 
But,  in  process  of  time,  they  had  possessed  them¬ 
selves  of  several  cities  in  Acarnania,  Thessaly,  and 
other  neighbouring  countries.  They  led  much  the 
same  life  upon  land  as  pirates  do  at  sea,  that  is,  they 
were  perpetually  engaged  in  plunder  and  rapine. 
Wholly  bent  on  lucre,  they  did  not  consider  any 
gain  as  infamous  or  unlawful:  and  were  entire  stran¬ 
gers  to  the  laws  of  peace  or  war.  They  were  very 
much  inured  to  toils,  and  intrepid  in  battle.  They 
signalized  themselves  particularly  in  the  war  against 
the  Gauls,  who  made  an  irruption  into  Greece;  and 
showed  themselves  zealous  defenders  of  the  public 
liberty  against  the  Macedonians.  The  increase  of 
their  power  had  made  them  haughty  and  insolent. 
That  haughtiness  appeared  in  the  answer  they  gave 
the  Romans,  when  they  sent  ambassadors  to  order 
them  not  to  infest  Acarnania.  They  expressed,  if 
we  may  believe  Trogus  Pompeius,  or  Justin  his  epit¬ 
omize^  the  highest  contempt  for  Rome,  which  they 
said  was  in  its  origin  a  shameful  spectacle  of  thieves 
and  robbers,  founded  and  built  by  a  fratricide,  and 
formerly  by  an  assemblage  of  women  ravished  from 
the  arms  of  their  parents.  They  added,  that  the 
iEtolians  had  always  distinguished  themselves  in 
Greece,  as  much  by  their  valour  as  their  virtue  and 
descent;  that  neither  Philip  nor  Alexander  had  been 
formidable  to  them;  and  at  a  time  when  the  latter 
made  the  whole  earth  tremble,  they  had  not  been 
afraid  to  reject  his  edicts  and  injunctions.  That 
therefore  the  Romans  would  do  well  to  beware  of 
provoking  the  iEtolians  against  them ;  a  people  whose 
arms  hacl  extirpated  the  Gauls,  and  despised  the 
Macedonians.  The  reader  may,  from  this  speech, 
form  a  judgment  of  the  iEtolians,  of  whom  much 
might  be  said  in  the  sequel. 

From  the  time  that  Cleomenes  of  Sparta  had  lost 
his  kingdom, 3  and  Antigonus,  by  his  victory  at  Sela- 
sia,  had  in  some  measure  restored  the  peace  of  Greece, 
the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus,  who  were  tired  by 
the  first  wars,  and  imagined  that  affairs  would  always 
continue  on  the  same  foot,  had  laid  their  arms  aside, 
and  totally  neglected  military  discipline.  The  iEto¬ 
lians  meditated  taking  advantage  of  this  indolence. 
Peace  was  insupportable  to  them,  as  it  obliged  them 
to  subsist  at  their  own  expense,  accustomed  as  they 
were  to  support  themselves  wholly  by  rapine.  Anti¬ 
gonus  had  kept  them  in  awe,  and  prevented  them 
from  infesting  their  neighbours;  but,  after  his  death, 
despising  Philip  because  of  his  youth,  they  marched 
into  Peloponnesus  sword  in  hand,  and  laid  waste  the 


i  Strab.  1.  x.  p,  450.  Polyb.  p.  331  &  746.  Pausan.  1 
c.  p.  650. 

»  Justin.  1.  xxvii.  c.  2. 

*  Polyb.  1.  iv.  p.  272  292  Plut.  in  Arat.  p  1049. 


territories  of  the  Messenians.  Araius,  exasperated 
at  this  perfidy  and  insolence,  and  seeing  that  Timox- 
enes,  at  that  time  captain-general  of  the  Achaeans, 
endeavoured  to  gain  time,  because  his  year  was  near 
expiring;  as  he  was  nominated  to  succeed  him  the 
following  year,  he  took  upon  himself  the  command 
five  days  before  the  due  time,  in  order  to  march  the 
sooner  to  the  aid  of  the  Messe¬ 
nians.  Accordingly,  having  assem-  A.  M.  3783 
bled  the  Achaeans,  whose  vigour  Ant.  J.  C.  221 
and  strength  had  suffered  by  re¬ 
pose  and  inactivity,  he  was  defeated  near  Caphyae, 
in  a  great  battle  fought  there. 

Aratus  was  charged  with  being  the  cause  of  this 
defeat,  and  not  without  some  foundation.  He  endea¬ 
voured  to  prove  that  the  loss  of  the  battle  imputed 
to  him  was  not  his  fault.  He  declared,  that,  how¬ 
ever  this  might  be,  if  he  had  been  wanting  in  any  of 
the  duties  of  an  able  commander,  he  asked  pardon ; 
and  entreated  that  his  actions  might  be  examined 
with  less  rigour  than  indulgence.  His  humility  on 
this  occasion  changed  the  minds  of  the  whole  assem¬ 
bly,  whose  fury  now  turned  against  his  accusers;  and 
nothing  was  afterwards  undertaken  but  by  his  advice. 
However,  the  remembrance  of  his  defeat  had  ex¬ 
ceedingly  damped  his  courage;  so  that  he  behaved 
as  a  wise  citizen  rather  than  as  an  able  warrior;  and 
though  the  iEtolians  often  gave  him  opportunities  to 
distress  them,  he  took  no  advantage  of  them,  but 
suffered  that  people  to  lay  waste  the  whole  country 
almost  with  impunity. 

The  Achaeans  were  therefore  forced  to  apply  to 
Macedonia  again,  and  to  call  in  king  Philip  to  their 
assistance,  in  hopes  that  the  affection  he  bore  Aratus, 
and  the  confidence  he  had  in  him,  would  incline  that 
monarch  to  favour  them.  And  indeed  Antigonus,  at 
his  last  moments,  had,  above  all  things,  entreated 
Philip  to  keep  well  with  Aratus,  and  to  follow  his 
counsel,  in  treating  with  the  Achaeans.  Some  time 
before,  he  had  sent  him  into  Peloponnesus,  to  form 
himself  under  his  eye  and  by  his  counsels.  Aratus 
ave  him  the  best  reception  in  his  power;  treated 
im  with  the  distinction  due  to  his  rank;  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  instil  into  him  such  principles  and  sen¬ 
timents,  as  might  enable  him  to  govern  with  wisdom 
the  great  kingdom  to  which  he  was  heir.  Accord¬ 
ingly  that  young  prince  returned  into  Macedonia 
with  the  highest  sentiments  of  esteem  for  Aratus, 
and  the  most  favourable  disposition  with  regard  to 
the  welfare  of  Greece. 

But  the  courtiers,  whose  interest  it  was  to  remove 
a  person  of  Aratus’s  known  probity,  in  order  to  have 
the  sole  ascendant  over  their  young  prince,  made 
that  monarch  suspect  his  conduct;  and  prevailed  so 
far,  as  to  make  him  declare  openly  against  Aratus. 
Nevertheless,  finding  soon  after  that  he  had  been  im¬ 
posed  upon,  he  punished  the  informers  with  great 
severity;  the  sole  means  to  banish  for  ever  from 
princes  that  calumny,  which  impunity,  and  sometimes 
money,  raise  up  and  arm  against  persons  of  the  most 
consummate  virtue.  Philip  afterwards  reposed  the 
same  confidence  in  Aratus  as  he  had  formerly  done, 
and  resolved  to  be  guided  by  his  counsels  only ;  which 
was  manifest  on  several  occasions,  and  particularly 
in  the  affair  of  Lacedaemonia.  That  unhappy  c'iy  was 
perpetually  torn  by  sedition, 4  in  one  of  which  one  of 
the  Ephori  and  a  great  many  other  citizens  were  kill¬ 
ed,  because  they  had  declared  forking  Philip.  Wnen 
that  prince  arrived  from  Macedonia,  he  gave  audi¬ 
ence  to  the  ambassadors  of  Sparta  at  Tegaea,  whither 
he  had  sent  for  them.  In  the  council  he  held  there, 
several  were  of  opinion,  that  he  should  treat  that 
city  as  Alexander  had  treated  Thebes.  But  the  king 
rejected  that  proposal  with  horror,  and  contented 
himself  with  punishing  the  principal  authors  of  the 
insurrection.  Such  an  instance  ot  moderation  and 
wisdom  in  a  king  who  was  but  seventeen  years  of 
age,  was  greatly  admired;  and  every  one  was  per¬ 
suaded,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  good  counsels  of 
Aratus.  However,  he  did  not  always  make  the  same 
use  of  them. 

Being  arrived  at  Corinth, 5  complaints  were  made 
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to  him  by  many  cities  against  the  fEtolians;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  war  was  unauimously  declared  against 
them.  This  was  called  the  war  of  the  allies,  which 
began  much  about  the  same  time  that  Hannibal  was 
meditating  the  siege  of  Saguntum.  This  decree  was 
sent  to  all  the  cities,  and  ratified  in  the  general  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  Achasans.  The  Aholians,  on  the  other 
side,  prepared  for  war,  and  selected  Scopas  their 
eneral,  the  principal  contriver  of  the  broils  they 
ad  raised  and  the  havoc  they  had  made.  Philip 
now  marched  back  his  forces  into  Macedonia;  and 
whilst  they  were  in  winter-quarters,  was  very  dili¬ 
gent  in  making  the  necessary  military  preparations. 
He  endeavoured  to  strengthen  himself  by  tne  aid  of 
his  allies,  few  of  whom  answered  his  views;  colour- 
ing  their  delays  with  false  and  specious  pretences. 
He  also  sent  to  king  Ptolemy,  to  entreat  him  not  to 
aid  the  fEtolians  either  with  men  or  money. 

Cleomenes  was  at  that  time  in 
A.  M.  3784.  Egypt;’  but  asa  horrid  licentious- 
Ant.  J.  C.  220.  ness  prevailed  in  that  court,  and 
the  king  regarded  nothing  but  plea¬ 
sures  and  excesses  of  every  kind,  Cleomenes  led  a 
very  melancholy  life  there.  Nevertheless  Ptolemy, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  had  made  use  of  Cleom¬ 
enes;  for,  as  he  was  afraid  of  his  brother  Magas,  who, 
on  his  mother’s  account,  had  great  authority  and 
power  over  the  soldiery,  he  contracted  a  stricter 
amity  with  Cleomenes,  and  admitted  him  into  his 
most  secret  councils,  in  which  means  for  getting  rid 
of  his  brother  were  devised.  Cleomenes  was  the  only 
erson  who  opposed  the  scheme;  declaring  that  a 
ing  cannot  have  any  ministers  more  zealous  for  his 
service,  or  more  obliged  to  aid  him  in  sustaining  the 
weighty  burden  of  government,  than  his  brothers. 
This  advice  prevailed  for  that  time;  but  Ptolemy’s 
fears  and  suspicions  soon  returning,  he  imagined  there 
would  be  no  way  to  get  rid  of  them,  but  by  taking 
away  the  life  of  him  that  occasioned  them.  After 
this  he  thought  himself  secure; 2  fondly  concluding, 
that  he  had  no  enemies  to  fear,  either  at  home  or 
abroad:  because  Antigonus  and  Seleucus,  at  their 
death,  had  left  no  other  successors  but  Philip  and 
Antiochus,  both  of  whom  he  despised  on  account  of 
their  tender  age.  In  this  security  he  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  all  sorts  of  pleasures,  wmch  were  never  inter¬ 
rupted  by  cares  or  business  of  any  kind.  Neither 
his  courtiers,  nor  those  who  had  employments  in  the 
state,  dared  to  approach  him;  and  ne  would  scarce 
deign  to  bestow  the  least  attention  on  what  passed 
in  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  That,  however,  was 
what  employed  the  attention  of  his  predecessors,  even 
more  than  the  affairs  of  their  own  dominions.  Being 
ossessed  of  Coele-syria  and  Cyprus,  they  awed  the 
ings  of  Syria  both  by  sea  ancf  land.  As  the  most 
considerable  cities,  the  posts  and  harbours  which  lie 
along  the  coast  from  Pamphylia  to  the  Hellespont, 
and  the  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lysimachia, 
were  subject  to  them;  from  thence  they  had  an  eye 
on  the  princes  of  Asia,  and  even  on  the  islands. 
How  would  it  have  been  possible  for  any  one  to  move 
in  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  whilst  they  had  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Ene,  or  Maronea,  and  of  cities  that  lay  at  a 
still  greater  distance?  With  so  extensive  a  domi¬ 
nion,  and  so  many  strong  places,  which  served  them 
as  barriers,  their  own  kingdom  was  secure.  They 
therefore  had  always  great  reason  to  keep  a  watch¬ 
ful  eye  over  what  was  transacting  without  doors. 
Ptolemy,  on  the  contrary,  disdained  to  give  himself 
that  trouble;  wine  and  women  being  his  only  plea¬ 
sure  and  employment. 

With  such  dispositions,  the  reader  will  easily  sup¬ 
pose  that  he  could  have  no  great  esteem  for  Cleome¬ 
nes.  The  instant  the  latter  had  news  of  Antigonus’s 
death,  that  the  Achaeans  were  engaged  in  a  great  war 
with  the  .Etolians,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
united  with  the  latter  against  the  Achaeans  and  Ma¬ 
cedonians,  and  that  all  things  seemed  to  recall  him 
to  his  native  country,  he  solicited  earnestly  to  leave 
Alexandria.  He  therefore  implored  the  king  to  fa¬ 
vour  him  with  troops  and  warlike  stores  sufficient  for 
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his  return.  Finding  he  could  not  obtain  his  request, 
he  desired  that  he  at  least  might  be  suffered  to  de¬ 
part  with  his  family,  and  be  allowed  to  embrace  the 
favourable  opportunity  for  repossessing  himself  of 
his  kingdom.  But  Ptolemy  was  too  much  engaged 
by  his  pleasures  to  lend  an  ear  to  Cleomenes’s  en¬ 
treaties. 

Sosibius,  who  at  that  time  had  great  authority  in 
the  kingdom,  assembled  his  friends;  and  in  this  coun¬ 
cil  a  resolution  was  formed,  not  to  furnish  Cleome¬ 
nes  either  with  a  fleet  or  provisions.  They  believed 
such  an  expense  would  be  useless;  for,  from  the  death 
of  Antigonus,  all  foreign  affairs  had  seemed  to  them 
of  no  importance.  Besides,  this  council  were  appre¬ 
hensive,  that  as  Antigonus  was  dead,  and  as  there 
was  none  to  oppose  Cleomenes,  that  prince,  after 
having  made  an  expeditious  conquest  of  Greece, 
would  become  a  very  formidable  enemy  to  Egypt; 
what  increased  their  fears  was,  his  having  thoroughly 
studied  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  his  knowing  its 
strong  and  weak  side,  his  holding  the  king  in  the 
utmost  contempt,  and  seeing  a  great  many  parts  of 
the  kingdom  separated  and  at  a  great  distance,  which 
an  enemy  might  have  a  thousand  opportunities  of  in¬ 
vading.  For  these  reasons,  it  was  not  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  grant  Cleomenes  the  fleet  and  other  succours 
which  he  desired.  On  the  other  side,  to  give  so  bold 
and  enterprising  a  prince  leave  to  depart,  after  hav¬ 
ing  refused  him  in  so  contemptuous  a  manner,  would 
be  making  an  enemy  of  him,  who  would  certainly, 
one  time  or  other,  remember  the  affront  which  had 
been  put  upon  him.  Sosibius  was  therefore  of  opin¬ 
ion,  that  it  was  not  even  safe  to  allow  him  his  liberty 
in  Alexandria.  A  word  which  Cleomenes  had  let 
drop,  came  then  into  his  mind.  In  a  council,  where 
Magas  was  the  subject  of  the  debate,  the  prime  mi¬ 
nister  had  signified  his  fears  lest  this  prince  should 
raise  an  insurrection  by  means  of  the  foreign  soldiers, 
“  I  answer  for  them,”  says  Cleomenes,  speaking  of 
those  of  Peloponnesus:  “and  you  may  depend,  that 
upon  the  first  signal  I  give,  they  will  take  up  arms  in 
your  favour.”  This  made  Sosibius  hesitate  no  long¬ 
er:  on  a  fictitious  accusation,  which  he  corroborated 
by  a  letter  he  himself  had  forged  in  that  unhappy 
prince’s  name,  he  prevailed  with  the  king  to  seize  his 
person,  and  to  imprison  him  in  a  secure  place,  where 
he  might  maintain  him  always  in  the  manner  he  had 
hitherto  done,  with  the  liberty  of  seeing  his  friends 
but  not  of  going  abroad. 

This  treatment  threw  Cleomenes  into  the  deepest 
affliction  and  melancholy.  As  he  did  not  perceive 
any  end  of  his  calamities,  he  formed  a  resolution,  in 
concert  with  those  friends  who  used  to  visit  him, 
which  despair  only  could  suggest;  and  this  was,  to 
repel  the  injustice  of  Ptolemy  by  force  of  arms;  to 
stir  up  his  subjects  against  him ;  to  die  a  death  worthy 
of  Sparta;  and  not  to  wait,  as  stalled  victims,  till  it 
was  thought  proper  to  sacrifice  them. 

His  friends  having  found  means  to  get  him  out  of 
the  prison,  they  all  ran  in  a  body,  with  drawn  swords, 
into  all  the  streets,  exhorting  and  calling  upon  the 
populace  to  recover  their  liberty;  but  not  a  man  join¬ 
ed  them.  They  killed  the  governor  of  the  city,  and 
some  other  noblemen  who  came  to  oppose  them ;  and 
afterwards  ran  to  the  citadel  with  tne  intention  tc 
force  the  gates,  and  set  all  the  prisoners  at  liberty; 
but  they  found  them  shut  and  strongly  barricadoed. 
Cleomenes,  now  lost  to  all  hopes,  ran  up  and  down 
the  city,  during  which  not  a  soul  either  followed  or 
opposed  him;  but  all  fled  through  fear.  When  they 
therefore,  saw  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them 
to  succeed  in  their  enterprise,  they  terminated  it  in 
a  tragical  and  bloody  manner,  by  running  upon  each 
other’s  swords,  to  avoid  the  infamy  of  punishment. 
Thus  died  Cleomenes,  after  having  reigned  sixteen 
years  over  Sparta.  The  king  caused  his  body  to  be 
hanged  on  a  cross,  and  ordered  his  mother,  children, 
and  all  the  women  who  attended  them,  to  be  put  to 
death.  When  that  unhappy  princess  was  brought  to 
the  place  of  execution,  the  only  favour  she  asked 
was,  that  she  might  die  before  her  children.  But 
they  began  with  them ;  a  torment  more  grievous  to  a 
mother  than  death  itself;  after  which,  she  presented 
her  neck  to  the  executioner,  saying-  only  these  words: 


»  Plut.  in  Cleom.  p.  820—823. 
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‘Ah!  ray  dear  children,  to  what  a  place  did  you 
come!” 

The  design  of  Agis  and  Cleoraenes  to  reform 
Sparta,  and  revive  its  ancient  discipline,  was  certain¬ 
ly  very  laudable  in  itself:  and  both  had  reason  to 
think,  that  in  a  state  wholly  infected  and  corrupted 
as  that  of  Sparta  then  was,  to  pretend  to  reform  abu¬ 
ses  one  after  another,  and  remedy  disorders  by  de¬ 
grees,  was  only  cutting  off  the  heads  of  a  hydra;  and 
therefore  that  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  However,  I  cannot  say 
whether  Plato’s  maxim  should  not  be  adopted  here, 
viz.  that  nothing  should  be  attempted  in  a  free  state, 
but  what  the  citizens  may  be  prevailed  on  to  admit 
by  gentle  means ;  and  that  violence  should  never  be 
employed.!  Are  there  not  some  desperate  diseases 
n  which  medicines  would  only  accelerate  death? 
And  have  not  some  disorders  gained  so  great  an  as¬ 
cendant  in  a  state, 2  that  to  attempt  a  reformation  at 
such  a  time  would  only  discover  the  impotency  of 
the  magistrates  and  laws?  But,  a  circumstance  which 
admits  of  no  excuse  in  Cleomenes,  is,  his  having 
against  all  the  laws  of  reason  and  justice,  murdered 
the  Ephori,  in  order  to  gain  success  to  his  enterprise; 
a  conduct  absolutely  tyrannical,  unworthy  of  a  Spar¬ 
tan,  and  more  unworthy  of  a  king;  and  which  at  the 
same  time  seemed  to  give  a  sanction  to  those  tyrants, 
who  afterwards  inflicted  such  evils  on  Lacedaemonia. 
And,  indeed,  Cleomenes  himself  has  been  called  a 
tyrant  by  some  historians,  and  with  him  they  have 
begun  the  series  of  the  tyrants  of  Sparta. 3 

During  the  three  years  that  Cleomenel  had  left 
Sparta, 4  the  citizens  had  not  thought  of  nominating 
kings,  from  the  hopes  they  entertained  that  he  would 
return  again;  and  had  always  preserved  the  highest 
esteem  and  veneration  for  him.  But,  as  soon  as  news 
was  brought  of  his  death,  they  proceeded  to  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  kings.  They  first  nominated  Agesipolis,  a 
child,  descended  from  one  of  the  royal  families,  and 
appointed  his  uncle  Cleomenes  his  governor.  After¬ 
wards  they  chose  Lycurgus,  none  of  whose  ancestors 
had  reigned,  but  who  had  bribed  the  Ephori,  by  giv¬ 
ing  each  of. them  a  talent, 5  which  was  putting  the 
crown  to  sale  at  a  very  low  price.  They  soon  had 
reason  to  repent  their  choice,  which  was  in  direct 
opposition  to  all  laws,  and  till  then  had  never  an  ex¬ 
ample.  The  factious  party,  which  openly  opposed 
Philip,  and  committed  the  most  enormous  violences 
in  the  city,  had  presided  in  this  election;  and  imme¬ 
diately  after,  they  caused  Sparta  to  declare  in  favour 
of  the  dEtolians. 

SECTION  III. — VARIOUS  EXPEDITIONS  OF  PHILIP 
AGAINST  THE  ENEMIES  OF  THE  ACHAEANS.  APEL¬ 
LES,  HIS  PRIME  MINISTER,  ABUSES  HIS  CONFIDENCE 
IN  AN  EXTRAORDINARY  MANNER.  PHILIP  MAKES 
AN  INROAD  INTO  ASTOLIA.  THERMAL  TAKEN  WITH¬ 
OUT  OPPOSITION.  EXCESSES  OF  PHILIP’S  SOLDIERS 
IN  THAT  CITY.  PRUDENT  RETREAT  OF  THAT 
PRINCE.  TUMULTS  IN  THE  CAMP.  PUNISHMENT 
OF  THOSE  WHO  HAD  OCCASIONED  THEM.  INROAD 
OF  PHILIP  INTO  LACONIA.  THE  CONSPIRATORS 
FORM  NEW  CABALS.  PUNISHMENT  INFLICTED  ON 
THEM.  A  PEACE  IS  PROPOSED  BETWEEN  PHILIP 
AND  THE  ACHAEANS  ON  ONE  SIDE,  AND  THE  j£TO- 
LIANS  ON  THE  OTHER,  WHICH  AT  LAST  IS  CONCLU¬ 
DED. 

We  have  already  related, 6  that 
A.  M.  3785.  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  being  cal- 
Ant.  J.  C.  219.  led  in  by  the  Achasans  to  their  aid, 
had  come  to  Corinth,  where  their 
general  assembly  was  held,  and  that  there  war  had 
been  unanimously  declared  against  the  iEtolians. 
The  king  returned  afterwards  to  Macedonia,  to 

i  Jubet  Plato,  quem  ego  autorem  vehementer  aequor. 
Tantum  contendere  in  republica,  quantum  probare  civibus 
tuis  possis:  vim  neque  parenti  neque  patriae afferre  oportere, 
Cic.  1.  i.  Epist.  9.  tel  Famil. 

a  Decebat  omitterfe  potius  praovalida  et  adulta  vitia,  quam 
hoc  adsequi,  ut  palam fieret  quibus  dagitiis  impares  essemus. 
Tacit.  Annal.  1.  iii.  c.  53. 

3  Post  mortem  Cleomenis,  qui  primus  tyrannus  Lacedie- 
mone  fuit.  Liv.  1.  xxxiv.  n.  26. 

*  Polyb.  1.  iv.  p.  304. 

•  Polyb.  1.  iv.  p.  294 — 306. 


make  the  necessary  preparations  for  carrying  on  the 

war. 

Philip  brought  over  Scerdiledes  to  the  alliance 
with  the  Achaeans.  He  was,  as  has  been  observed,  a 
petty  king  of  Illyria.  The  iEtolians,  whose  ally  he 

was,  had  broken  their  engagements  with  him  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  give  him  a  certain  share  of  the  spoils  they 
had  gained  at  the  taking  of  Cynethium,  according  to 
the  articles  agreed  upon  between  them.  Philip  em¬ 
braced  with  joy  this  opportunity  of  revenging  him¬ 
self  for  their  perfidy. 

Demetrius  of  Pharos  joined  also  with  Philip.7  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  Romans,  in  whose  favour 
he  had  declared  at  first,  had  bestowed  on  him  seve¬ 
ral  of  the  cities  they  had  conquered  in  Illyria.  As 
the  chief  revenue  of  those  petty  princes  had  consis¬ 
ted  hitherto  in  the  plunder  they  got  from  their  neigh¬ 
bours  ;  when  the  Romans  were  removed,  he  could  not 
forbear  pillaging  the  cities  and  territories  subject  to 
them.  Besides,  Demetrius,  as  well  as  Scerdiledes, 
had  sailed,  on  the  same  design,  beyond  the  city  of 
Issus;  which  was  a  direct  infraction  of  the  chief  ar¬ 
ticle  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  qmeen  Teuta.  For 
these  reasons  the  Romans  declared  war  against  De¬ 
metrius.  jEmilius  the  consul  attacked  him  with 
great  vigour,  dispossessed  him  of  his  strongest  for¬ 
tresses,  and  besieged  him  in  Pharos,  from  whence  he 
escaped  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  The  city  surren¬ 
dered  to  the  Romans.  Demetrius, 8  being  dispossess¬ 
ed  of  all  his  dominions,  fled  to  Philip,  who  received 
him  with  open  arms.  This  offended  the  Romans 
very  much,  who  thereupon  sent  ambassadors  to  him, 
demanding  Demetrius  to  be  delivered  up.  However, 
Philip,  who  meditated  at  that  time  the  design  which 
broke  out  soon  after,  paid  no  regard  to  their  demand, 
and  Demetrius  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  with 
that  monarch.  He  was  a  valiant  and  bold  man,  but 
at  the  same  time  rash  and  inconsiderate  in  his  enter¬ 
prises;  and  his  courage  was  entirely  void  of  prudence 
and  judgment. 

The  Achaeans,  being  on  the  point  of  engaging  in 
a  considerable  war,  sent  to  their  allies.  The  Acar- 
nanians  joined  them  very  cheerfully,  though  they 
incurred  great  danger,  as  they  lay  nearest  the  iEto¬ 
lians,  and  consequently  were  most  exposed  to  the 
inroads  of  that  people.  Polybius  praises  their  fidel¬ 
ity  exceedingly. 

The  people  of  Epirus  did  not  show  so  much  good 
will,  and  seemed  desirous  of  continuing  neuter:  ne¬ 
vertheless,  they  engaged  in  the  war  a  little  after. 

Deputies  were  also  sent  to  king  Ptolemy,  to  desire 
him  not  to  assist  the  iEtolians  either  with  troops  or 
money. 

The  Messenians,  for  whose  sake  that  war  had  been 
first  begun,  no  way  answered  the  hopes  which  had 
been  naturally  entertained,  of  their  employing  their 
whole  force  to  carry  it  on. 

The  Lacedaemonians  had  declared  at  first  for  the 
Achaeans;  but  the  contrary  faction  caused  the  decree 
to  be  reversed,  and  they  joined  the  iEtolians.  It  was 
on  this  occasion,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  Agesipo¬ 
lis  and  Lycurgus  were  elected  kings  of  Sparta. 

Aratus  the  younger,  son  of  the  great  Aratus,  was 
at  that  time  supreme  magistrate  ot  the  Achaeans,  as 
was  Scopas  of  the  iEtolians. 

Philip  marched  from  Macedonia  with  15,000  foot 
and  800  horse. 9  Having  crossed  Thessaly,  he  arri¬ 
ved  in  Epirus.  Had  he  marched  directly  against  the 
iEtolians,  he  would  have  come  upon  them  unawares 
and  have  defeated  them:  but,  at  the  request  of  tha 
Epirots,  he  laid  siege  to  Ambracia,  which  employed 
him  forty  days,  and  gave  the  enemy  time  to  make 
preparations,  and  wait  his  coming  up.  They  did 
more.  Scopas,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  iEtolians, 
advanced  into  Macedonia,  made  dreadful  havoc,  and 
returned  in  a  very  short  time  laden  with  spoils:  this 
action  did  him  prodigious  honour,  and  greatly  ani¬ 
mated  his  forces.  However,  this  did  not  hinder  Phi¬ 
lip  from  entering  .L  toll  a,  and  seizing  on  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  important  fortresses.  He  would  have  entirely 
conquered  it,  had  not  the  news  he  received,  that  the 
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Dardaniansl  intended  to  make  an  inroad  into  his 
Kingdom,  obliged  him  to  return  thither.  At  his  de¬ 
parture  he  promised  the  ambassadors  of  the  Achaeans 
to  return  soon  to  their  assistance.  His  sudden  arri¬ 
val  disconcerted  the  Dardanians,  and  put  a  stop  to 
their  enterprise.  He  then  returned  to  Thessaly, 
with  an  intention  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  summer  in 
Larissa. 

In  the. mean  time,*  Dorimachus,  whom  the  jEtoli- 
ans  had  just  before  nominated  their  general,  entered 
Epirus,  laid  waste  all  the  open  country,  and  did  not 
spare  even  the  temple  of  Dodona. 

Philip,  though  it  was  now  the  depth  of  winter,  had 
left  Larissa,  and  arrived  at  Corinth,  without  any  one’s 
having  had  the  least  notice  of  his  march.  He  there 
ordered  the  elder  Aratus  to  attend  him,  and  by  a 
letter  to  his  son,  who  commanded  the  forces  this 
year,  gave  him  orders  whither  to  maVch  them.  Caph- 
yae  was  to  be  the  rendezvous.  Euripidas,  who  knew 
nothing  of  Philip’s  arrival,  was  then  marching  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  above  2000  natives  of  Elis,  to  lay  waste 
the  territory  of  Sicyon.  They  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Philip,  and  all  except  100  were  either  killed  or  taken 
prisoners. 

The  king,  having  joined  Aratus  the  younger  with 
his  forces  at  the  rendezvous  appointed,  marched  to¬ 
wards  Psophis,®  in  order  to  besiege  it.  This  was  a 
very  daring  attempt;  for  the  city  was  thought  almost 
impregnable,  as  well  from  its  natural  situation,  as 
from  the  fortifications  which  had  been  added  to  it. 
As  it  was  the  depth  of  winter,  the  inhabitants  were 
under  no  apprehension  that  any  one  would,  or  even 
could,  attack  them:  Philip, however, did  it  with  suc¬ 
cess;  for,  first  the  city,  and  afterwards  the  citadel, 
surrendered,  after  making  some  resistance.  As  they 
were  very  far  from  expecting  to  be  besieged,  the 
want  of  ammunition  and  provisions  very  much  facili¬ 
tated  the  taking  of  that  city.  Philip  gave  it  very 
generously  to  the  Achaeans,  to  whom  it  was  a  most 
important  post,  assuring  them  that  there  was  nothing 
he  desired  more  than  to  oblige  them;  and  to  give 
them  the  strongest  proofs  of  his  zeal  and  affection 
for  their  interest.  A  prince  who  always  acts  in  this 
manner  is  truly  great,  and  does  honour  to  the  royal 
digni  ty. 

From  thence,  after  possessing  himself  of  some  other 
cities,  which  he  also  gave  to  his  allies,  he  marched 
to  Elis,  in  order  to  lay  it  waste.  This  territory  was 
very  rich  and  populous,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  were  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Formerly 
this  territory  had  been  deemed  sacred,  on  account 
of  the  Olympic  games  solemnized  there  every  four 
years ;  and  all  the  nations  of  Greece  had  agreed  not 
to  infest  it,  or  carry  their  arms  into  it.  But  the 
Eleans  had  themselves  been  the  occasion  of  their 
losing  that  privilege,  because,  like  other  states,  they 
had  engaged  in  the  wars  of  Greece.  Here  Philip 
got  a  very  considerable  booty,  with  which  he  enrich¬ 
ed  his  troops,  after  which  he  retired  to  Olympia. 

Among  the  several  courtiers  of  king  Philip,-*  Apel¬ 
les  held  the  chief  rank,  and  had  a  considerable  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  mind  of  his  sovereign,  whose  governor 
he  had  been:  but,  as  too  frequently  happens  on  these 
occasions,  he  very  much  abused  his  power,  which  he 
employed  wholly  in  oppressing  individuals  and  states. 
He  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  reduce  the  Achaeans 
to  the  same  condition  as  that  in  which  Thessaly  was 
at  that  time;  that  is,  to  subject  them  absolutely  to  the 
commands  of  the  ministers  of  Macedonia,  by  leaving 
them  only  the  name  and  a  vain  shadow  of  liberty; 
and  to  accustom  them  to  the  yoke,  he  caused  them 
to  suffer  every  kind  of  injurious  treatment.  Aratus 
complained  of  this  to  Philip,  who  was  highly  exaspe¬ 
rated  on  that  account;  and  accordingly  assured  him, 
he  would  give  such  orders,  that  nothing  of  that  kind 
should  happen  for  the  future.  Accordingly,  he  en- 
*  joined  Apelles  never  to  lay  any  commands  on  the 
Achaeans,  but  in  concert  with  their  general.  This 
was  behaving  with  an  indolent  tenderness  towards  a 
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minister  who  had  so  shamefully  abused  his  master  * 
confidence,  and  had  therefore  deserved  to  be  entire¬ 
ly  disgraced.  The  Achmans,  oveijoyed  at  the  favour 
which  Philip  showed  them,  and  at  the  orders  he  had 
iven  for  their  peace  and  security,  were  continually 
estowing  the  highest  encomiums  on  that  prince,  and 
extolling  his  excellent  qualities.  And,  indeed,  he 
possessed  those  which  can  endear  a  king  to  his  peo¬ 
ple;  such  as  a  lively  genius,  a  happy  memory,  easy 
elocution,  and  an  unaffected  grace  in  all  his  actions; 
a  beautiful  aspect,  heightened  by  a  noble  and  ma¬ 
jestic  air,  which  struck  the  beholders  with  awe  and 
respect;  a  sweetness  of  temper,  affability,  and  a  de¬ 
sire  to  please;  and  to  finish  the  picture,  a  valour,  an 
intrepidity,  and  an  experience  in  war,  which  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  his  years;  so  that  one  can  hardly  conceive 
the  strange  alteration  that  afterwards  appeared  in 
his  morals  and  behaviour. 

Philip  having  possessed  himself  of  Aliphera,6  which 
was  a  post  of  great  strength,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
people  of  that  country,  astonished  at  the  rapidity  of 
his  conquests,  and  weary  of  the  jEtolian  tyranny,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  his  arms.  Thus  he  soon  made  himself 
master  of  all  Triphylia. 

At  this  time, 6  Chilo,  the  Lacedaemonian,  pretend¬ 
ing  that  he  had  a  better  right  to  the  crown  than 
Lycurgus,  on  whose  head  they  had  placed  it,  resolved 
to  dispossess  him  of  it,  and  to  set  it  on  his  own. 
Having  engaged  in  his  party  about  200  citizens,  he 
entered  the  city  in  a  forcible  manner,  killed  the 
Ephori,  who  were  at  table  together,  and  marched 
directly  towards  Lycurgus’s  house,  intending  to  kill 
him :  but  hearing  the  tumult,  he  had  made  his  escape. 
Chilo  then  went  into  the  great  square  of  the  city, 
exhorted  the  citizens  to  recover  their  liberty;  making 
them,  at  the  same  time,  the  greatest  promises.  See¬ 
ing,  however,  that  he  could  make  no  impression  on 
them,  and  that  he  had  failed  in  his  attempt,  he  sen¬ 
tenced  himself  to  banishment,  and  retired  to  Achaia. 
It  is  surprising  to  see  Sparta,  formerly  so  jealous  of 
its  liberty,  and  mistress  of  all  Greece  till  the  battle 
of  Leuctra,  now  filled  with  tumults  and  insurrections, 
and  ignominiously  subjected  to  a  kind  of  tyrants, 
whose  very  name  formerly  she  could  not  endure. 
Such  were  the  effects  of  their  having  violated  Lycur¬ 
gus’s  laws ;  and  especially  of  their  introducing  gold 
and  silver  into  Sparta,  which  drew  after  them,  by 
insensible  degrees,  the  lust  of  power,  avarice,  pride, 
luxury,  effeminacy,  immorality,  and  all  those  vices 
which  are  generally  inseparable  from  riches. 

Philip, 7  being  arrived  at  Argos,  spent  the  rest  of 
the  winter  there.  Apelles  had  not  yet  laid  aside  the 
design  he  meditated  of  enslaving  the  Achaeans.  But 
Aratus,  for  whom  the  king  had  a  very  particular  re¬ 
gard,  and  in  whom  he  reposed  the  highest  confidence, 
was  an  invincible  obstacle  to  his  project.  He  there¬ 
fore  resolved,  if  possible,  to  get  rid  of  him;  and  for 
this  purpose  he  sent  privately  for  all  those  who  were 
his  secret  enemies,  and  used  his  utmost  endeavours 
to  gain  them  the  prince’s  favour.  After  this,  in  all 
his  conversations  with  him,  he  hinted  that  so  long  as 
Aratus  should  enjoy  any  authority  in  the  republic  of 
the  Achaeans,  he  (Philip)  would  have  no  power;  and 
would  be  as  much  subject  to  their  laws  and  usi^jes 
as  the  meanest  of  their  citizens:  whereas,  were  he  to 
raise  to  the  chief  administration  of  affairs  some  per¬ 
son  who  might  be  entirely  dependent  on  him,  he 
then  might  act  as  sovereign,  and  govern  others,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  himself  governed.  The  new  friends 
enforced  these  reflections,  and  refined  on  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  Apelles.  This  idea  of  despotic  power  plea¬ 
sed  the  young  king;  and  indeed  it  is  the  strongest 
temptation  that  can  he  laid  in  the  way  of  princes. 
Accordingly  he  we  t  for  that  purpose  to  2Egium, 
where  the  assembly  of  the  states  was  held  for  the 
election  of  a  new  general;  and  prevailed  so  far  by 
his  promises  and  menaces,  that  he  got  Philoxenus, 
whose  election  Aratus  had  supported  and  gained, 
excluded ;  and  obliged  them  to  make  choice  of  Epe- 
ratus,  who  was  his  direct  enemy.  Implicitly  devoted 
to  the  will  of  his  prime  minister,  he  did  not  perceive 
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that  he  degraded  himself  in  the  most  ignominious 
manner;  nothing  being  more  disgusting  to  free  as¬ 
semblies,  such  as  those  of  Greece,  than  the  least  at¬ 
tempt  to  violate  the  freedom  of  elections. 

A  person  was  thus  chosen  entirely  unworthy  of  the 
post,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in  all  forced  elections. 
Eperatus,  having  neither  merit  nor  experience,  was 
universally  despised.  As  Aratus  intermeddled  no 
longer  in  public  affairs,  nothing  was  well  done,  and 
all  thing  s  were  hastening  to  tneir  ruin.  Philip,  on 
whom  the  blame  fell,  became  sensible  that  very  per¬ 
nicious  counsels  had  been  given  him.  Upon  this,  he 
again  had  recourse  to  Aratus,  and  reinstated  him  en¬ 
tirely  in  his  friendship  and  confidence:  and  perceiv¬ 
ing  that  after  this  step  his  affairs  flourished  visibly, 
and  that  his  reputation  and  power  increased  daily, 
he  would  not  make  use  of  any  counsel  but  that  of 
Aratus,  as  of  the  only  man  to  whom  he  owed  all  his 
grandeur  and  glory.  Who  would  not  imagine,  after 
such  evident  and  repeated  proofs  on  one  side  of  Ara- 
tus’s  innocence,  and  on  the  other  of  Apelles’s  black 
malice,  that  Philip  would  have  been  undeceived  for 
ever;  and  have  been  fully  sensible  which  of  the  two 
had  the  most  sincere  zeal  for  his  service?  The  se¬ 
quel,  however,  will  show,  that  jealousy  never  dies 
but  with  the  object  that  excited  it:  and  that  princes 
seldom  overcome  prejudices  thatare  grateful  to  their 
authority. 

A  new  proof  of  this  soon  appeared.  As  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Elis  refused  the  advantageous  conditions 
which  Philip  offered  them  by  one  Amphidamus,  Apel¬ 
les  hinted  to  him,  that  so  unreasonable  a  refusal  was 
owing  to  the  ill  services  which  Aratus  did  him  clan¬ 
destinely,  though  outwardly  he  pretended  to  have 
his  interest  very  much  at  heart:  that  he  alone  had 
kept  Amphidamus  from  enforcing,  as  he  ought  to 
have  done,  and  as  he  had  engaged  to  do,  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Elis,  the  offers  which  the  king  made 
them:  and  on  this  foundation  he  invented  a  long 
story,  and  named  several  witnesses  of  its  truth.  The 
king,  however,  was  so  just  as  to  insist  upon  his  prime 
minister’s  repeating  these  accusations  in  presence 
of  the  man  whom  he  charged  with  them:  and  this 
Apelles  did  not  scruple  to  do,  and  that  with  such  an 
air  of  assurance,  or  rather  impudence,  as  might  have 
disconcerted  the  most  virtuous  man.  He  even  added, 
that  the  king  would  lay  this  affair  before  the  council 
of  the  Achreans,  and  leave  to  them  the  decision  of  it. 
This  was  what  he  wanted;  firmly  persuaded,  /hat  by 
the  influence  he  had  there,.he  should  not  fail  to  get 
him  condemned.  Aratus,  in  making  his  defence,  be¬ 
gan  by  beseeching  the  king,  not  lightly  to  give  credit 
to  the  several  things  laid  to  his  charge;  that  it  was  a 
justice  which  a  king,  more  than  any  other  man, 
owed  to  a  person  accused,  to  command  a  strict  in¬ 
quiry  to  be  made  into  the  several  articles  of  the  ac¬ 
cusation,  and  till  then  to  suspend  his  judgment.  In 
consequence  of  this,  he  required,  that  Apelles  should 
be  obliged  to  produce  his  witnesses;  him,  especially, 
from  whom  he  pretended  to  have  heard  the  several 
particulars  laid  to  his  charge;  and  that  they  should 
omit  none  of  the  methods  used  and  prescribed  in 
establishinga  fact  before  it  was  laid  before  the  public 
Council.  The  king  thought  Aratus’s  demand  very 
just  and  reasonable,  and  promised  it  should  be  com¬ 
plied  with.  However,  the  time  passed  on,  and  Apel¬ 
les  did  not  prepare  to  give  in  his  proofs;  how, indeed, 
would  it  have  been  possible  for  him  to  do  that?  An 
unforeseen  accident  brought  Amphidamus,  by  a  kind 
of  chance,  to  the  city  of  Dymae,  whither  Philip  was 
come  to  settle  some  affairs.  Aratus  snatched  the  op¬ 
portunity;  and  begged  the  king  himself  to  take  cog¬ 
nizance  of  this  matter.  He  complied  with  Aratus's 
request,  and  found  thatthere  was  not  the  least  ground 
forthe  charge.  Accordingly  Aratus  was  pronounced 
innocent,  but  no  punishment  was  inflicted  on  the  ca¬ 
lumniator. 

This  impunity  imboldened  him  the  more;  so  that 
he  continued  his  secret  intrigues,  in  order  to  remove 
those  who  gave  him  the  least  umbrage.  Besides 
Apelles,  there  were  four  other  persons  who  divided 
the  chief  offices  of  the  crown  among  them,  and  at  the 
game  time  enjoyed  the  king’s  confidence.  Antigonus 
had  appointed  them  by  his  will,  and  assigned  each 


of  them  his  employment.  His  principal  view  in  this 
choice  was,  to  prevent  those  cabals  and  intrigues 
which  are  almost  unavoidable  during  the  minority 
of  an  infant  prince.  Two  of  these  noblemen,  Leon¬ 
tius  and  Megaleas,  were  entirely  devoted  to  Apelles, 
but  as  to  the  other  two,  Taurion  and  Alexander,  he 
had  not  the  same  ascendant  over  them.  Taurion 
presided  over  the  affairs  of  Peloponnesus,  and  Alex¬ 
ander  had  the  command  of  the  guards.  Now  the 
prime  minister  wanted  to  give  their  employments  io 
noblemen  on  whom  he  could  entirely  rely,  and  who 
would  be  as  much  devoted  to  his  views  as  he  could 
wish  them.  However,  he  endeavoured  to  under¬ 
mine  their  credit  by  other  methods  than  those  he 
had  employed  against  Aratus;  for,  says  Polybius 
courtiers  have  the  art  of  moulding  themselves  into  all 
shapes,  and  employ  sometimes  praise  and  sometimes 
slander  to  gain  their  ends.  Whenever  Taurion  was 
mentioned,  Apelles  would  applaud  his  merit,  his  cou¬ 
rage,  his  experience;  and  speak  of  him  as  a  man  worthy 
of  the  king’s  more  intimate  confidence:  he  did  this 
in  the  view  of  detaining  him  at  court,  and  procuring 
the  government  of  Peloponnesus  (a  place  of  great 
importance,  and  which  required  the  presence  of  the 
person  invested  with  it)  for  one  of  his  creatures. 
Whenever  Alexander  was  the  subject  of  the  dis¬ 
course,  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  representing  him 
in  the  most  odious  colours  to  the  king,  and  even  en¬ 
deavoured  to  render  his  fidelity  suspected,  in  order 
to  remove  him  from  court,  that  his  post  might  be 
given  to  some  person  who  would  be  dependent  en¬ 
tirely  on  him.  Polybius  will  show  hereafter,  what 
was  the  result  of  all  these  secret  machinations.  He 
only  hints  in  this  place,  that  Apelles  was  at  last  taken 
in  nis  own  snare,  and  met  with  the  treatment  he  was 
preparing  for  others.  But  we  shall  first  see  him  com¬ 
mit  the  blackest  and  most  abominable  injustice  to¬ 
wards  Aratus,  and  even  direct  his  criminal  designs 
against  the  king  himself. 

I  before  observed,1  that  Philip  having  discovered 
that  he  had  been  more  than  once  imposed  upon,  had 
restored  Aratus  to  his  favour  and  confidence.  Sup¬ 
ported  by  his  credit  and  counsels,  he  went  to  the 
assembly  of  the  Achaeans,  which  had  been  appointed 
on  his  account  to  meet  at  Sicyon.  On  the  report  he 
made  of  the  state  of  his  exchequer,  and  of  the  urgent 
need  in  which  he  stood  of  money  to  maintain  his 
forces,  a  resolution  was  pas-ed  to  furnish  him  with 
fifty  talents, 2  the  instant  his  troops  should  set  out 
upon  their  march;  with  three  months’  pay  for  his 
soldiers,  and  10,000  measures  of  wheat:  and  that 
afterwards,  as  long  as  he  should  carry  on  the  war  in 
person  in  Peloponnesus,  they  should  furnish  him  with 
seventeen  talentsS  a  month. 

When  the  troops  returned  from 
their  winter-quarters,  and  were  as-  A.  M.  3786. 
sembled,  the  king  debated  in  coun-  Ant.  J.  C.  218 
cil  on  the  operations  of  the  ensuing 
campaign.  It  was  resolved  to  act  by  sea,  because 
they  thereby  should  infallibly  divide  the  enemy’s 
forces,  from  the  uncertainty  they  must  be  under, 
with  regard  to  the  side  on  which  they  should  be  at¬ 
tacked.  Philip  was  to  make  war  on  the  inhabitants 
of  dCtolia,  Lacedsemonia,  and  Elis. 

Whilst  the  king,  who  was  now  returned  to  Corinth, 
was  training  his  Macedonians  in  the  several  exercises 
of  the  sea-service,  Apelles,  who  found  his  influence 
lessened,  and  was  exasperated  to  see  the  counsels  of 
Aratus  followed,  and  not  his  own,  took  secret  mea¬ 
sures  to  defeat  all  the  king’s  designs.  His  view  was 
to  make  himself  necessary  to  his  sovereign ;  and  to 
force  him,  by  the  ill  posture  of  his  affairs,  to  throw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  a  minister,  who  was  best  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  and  then  actually  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  them.  How  villanous  was  this!  Apelles  pre¬ 
vailed  with  Leontius  and  Megaleas,  his  two  confi¬ 
dants,  to  behave  with  negligence  in  the  employments 
with  which  they  should  be  intrusted.  As  for  him¬ 
self,  he  went  to  Chalcis,  upon  pretence  of  having 
some  affairs  to  transact;  and  there,  as  his  orders  wertj 
punctually  obeyed  by  every  one,  he  stopped  the  cou- 
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toys  of  money  which  were  sent  to  the  king;  and 
thereby  reduced  him  to  such  necessity,  that  he  was 
forced  to  pawn  his  plate  to  subsist  himself  and  his 
household. 

Philip  having  put  to  sea,  arrived  the  second  day  at 
Patraj;  and  from  thence  having  landed  at  Cephale- 
nia,l  he  laid  siege  to  Paleis,  a  city  which,  from  its 
situation,  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  him,  as  a 
place  of  arms;  and  as  enabling  him  to  infest  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  his  enemies.  He  caused  his  military  en¬ 
gines  to  be  advanced,  and  mines  to  be  run.  One  of 
the  ways  of  making  breaches  was,  to  dig  out  the 
Barth  under  the  very  foundation  of  the  walls.  When 
they  were  got  to  it,  they  propped  and  supported  the 
walls  with  great  wooden  beams,  to  which  the  miners 
afterwards  set  fire,  and  then  retired;  when  presently 
great  part  of  the  wall  would  fall  down.  As  the  Ma¬ 
cedonians  had  worked  with  incredible  ardour,  they 
very  soon  made  a  breach  more  than  thirty  fathoms 
wide.  Leontius  was  commanded  to  mount  this  breach 
with  his  troops.  Had  he  exerted  himself  ever  so 
little,  the  city  would  certainly  have  been  taken;  but 
he  attacked  the  enemy  very  faintly,  so  that  he  was 
repulsed,  lost  a  great  number  of  his  men,  and  Philip 
was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege. 

The  moment  he  began  it,  the  enemy  had  sent  Ly- 
curgus  with  some  troops  into  Messenia.and  Dorima- 
chus  with  half  of  the  army  into  Thessaly,  to  oblige 
Philip,  by  this  double  diversion,  to  lay  aside  his  en¬ 
terprise.  Deputies  had  arrived  soon  after  from  the 
Acarnanians  and  Messenians.  Philip,  having  raised 
the  siege,  assembled  his  council,  to  debate  on  which 
side  he  should  turn  his  arms.  The  Messenians  re¬ 
presented,  that  in  one  day  the  forces  might  march 
from  Cephalenia  into  their  country,  and  at  once  over¬ 
power  Lycurgus,  who  did  not  expect  to  be  so  sud¬ 
denly  attacked.  Leontius  enforced  this  advice  very 
strongly.  His  secret  reason  was,  that  as  it  would  be 
impossible  for  Philip  to  return,  as  the  winds  would 
be  directly  contrary  at  that  time,  he  therefore  would 
be  forced  to  stay  there,  by  which  means  the  cam¬ 
paign  would  be  spent  and  nothing  done.  The  Acar¬ 
nanians  on  the  contrary,  urged  him  to  march  directly 
into  lEtolia,  which  was  then  unprovided  wdth  troops: 
declaring  that  the  whole  country  might  be  laid  waste 
without  the  least  resistance;  and  that  Dorimachus 
would  be  prevented  from  making  an  irruption  into 
Macedonia.  Aratus  did  not  fail  to  declare  in  favour 
of  the  latter  opinion;  and  the  king,  who  from  the 
time  of  the  cowardly  attack  at  Paleis,  had  begun  to 
suspect  Leontius,  acquiesced  in  the  advice  of  Aratus. 

Having  provided  for  the  urgent  necessities  of  the 
Messenians,  he  went  from  Cephalenia,  arrived  the 
second  day  at  Leucadia,  from  thence  entered  the 
gulf  of  Ambracia,  and  came  a  little  before  day-break 
to  Limntea.  Immediately  he  commanded  the  sol¬ 
diers  to  take  some  refreshment,  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  greatest  part  of  their  baggage,  and  be  ready  for 
marching.  In  the  afternoon,  Philip,  having  left  the 
baggage  under  a  strong  guard,  set  out  from  Limnaea; 
and  after  a  march  of  about  sixty  furlongs,  he  halted, 
to  give  his  army  some  time  for  refreshment  and  rest. 
He  then  marched  all  night,  and  arrived  at  day-break 
at  the  river  Achelous,  intending  to  fall  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  upon  Therm®.  Leontius  advised  the 
king  to  halt  for  some  time,  giving  for  his  reason,  that 
as  the  soldiers  had  been  fatigued  with  the  length  of 
their  march,  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  take 
breath;  but,  in  reality,  to  give  the  iEtolians  time  to 
prepare  for  their  defence.  Aratus,  on  the  contrary, 
knowing  that  opportunity  is  swift- winged,  and  that 
Leontius’s  advice  was  manifestly  traitorous,  conjured 
Thilip  to  seize  the  favourable  moment,  and  set  out  on 
his  march  that  instant. 

The  king,  who  was  already  offended  at  Leontius, 
and  began  to  suspect  him,  sets  out  immediately,  cros¬ 
ses  the  Achelous,  and  marches  directly  to  Therm®, 
through  a  very  rugged  and  almost  impervious  road 
cut  between  very  steep  rocks.  This  was  the  capital 
city  of  the  country,  in  which  the  iEtolians  every  year 
held  their  fairs  and  solemn  assemblies,  as  well  for 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  as  for  the  election  of  magis- 
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trates.  As  this  city  w'as  thought  impregnable,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  advantage  of  its  situation,  ami  that  no 
enemy  had  ever  dared  to  approach  it;  the  iEtolians 
used  to  leave  their  richest  eliects  and  all  their  wealth 
there,  imagining  they  were  very  safe.  But  how 
great  was  their  surprise,  when,  at  the  close  of  the 
day.  they  saw  Philip  enter  it  with  his  army! 

After  having  taken  immense  spoils  in  the  night,  the 
Macedonians  pitched  their  camp.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  it  was  resolved  that  the  most  valuable  effects 
should  be  carried  away;  and  having  piled  up  the  rest 
of  the  booty  at  the  head  of  the  camp,  they  set  fire  to 
it.  They  did  the  same  with  regard  to  the  arms  which 
hung  on  the  galleries  of  the  temple;  the  best  were 
laid  by  for  service,  and  the  remainder,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  15,000,  were  burned  to  ashes.  Hitherto 
every  thing  which  had  been  transacted  was  just,  and 
agreeable  to  the  laws  of  war. 

But  the  Macedonians  did  tfcot  stop  here.  Trans- 
orted  with  fury  at  the  remembrance  of  the  wild 
avoc  which  the  iEtolians  had  made  in  Dium  and 
Dodona,  they  set  fire  to  the  galleries  of  the  temple, 
tore  down  all  the  offerings  which  hung  on  them, 
among  which  were  some  of  exceeding  beauty  and 
prodigious  value.  Not  satisfied  with  burning  the 
roofs,  they  razed  the  temple.  The  statues,  of  which 
there  were  at  least  2000,  were  thrown  down.  A  great 
number  of  them  were  broken  to  pieces;  and  those 
only  spared  which  were  known,  by  their  form  or  in¬ 
scriptions,  to  represent  gods.  They  wrote  the  follow¬ 
ing  verse  on  the  walls: 

Remember  Dium :  Dium  sends  you  this. 

The  horror  with  which  the  sacrileges  committed 
by  the  iEtolians  at  Dium  had  inspired  Philip  and  his 
allies,  without  doubt  convinced  them  that  they  might 
revenge  it  by  the  commission  of  the  like  crimes;  and 
that  they  were  then  making  just  i-eprisals.  However, 
says  Polybius,  the  reader  will  allow  me  to  think 
otherwise.  To  support  his  opinion,  he  cites  three 
great  examples,  taken  from  the  very  family  of  the 
prince  whose  conduct  he  here  censures.  Antigonus, 
after  having  defeated  Cleomenes,  king  of  the  Lace- 
d®moniaos,  and  possessed  himself  of  Sparta,  so  far 
from  extending  his  rage  to  the  temples  and  sacred 
things,  did  not  even  make  those  he  had  conquered 
feel  the  effects  of  it;  on  the  contrary,  he  restored  to 
them  the  form  of  government  which  they  had  recei¬ 
ved  from  their  ancestors,  and  treated  them  with  the 
highest  testimonies  of  kindness  and  friendship.  Phi¬ 
lip,  to  whom  the  royal  family  owed  all  its  splendour, 
and  who  defeated  the  Athenians  at  Ch*ronea,  made 
them  sensible  of  his  power  and  victory  by  no  other 
marks  than  his  beneficence;  restoring  their  prisoners 
without  ransom;  himself  taking  care  of  the  dead, 
ordering  Antipater  to  convey:  their  bodies  to  Athens, 
and  giving  clothes  to  such  of  the  prisoners  as  were 
most  in  want  of  them.  And  lastly,  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  the  height  of  his  fury  against  Thebes, 
which  he  razed  to  the  ground,  so  far  from  being  for¬ 
getful  of  the  veneration  due  to  the  gods,  took  care 
not  to  suffer  his  soldiers  (even  through  imprudence) 
to  do  the  least  injury  to  the  temples  and  other  sacred 
places:  and,  what  is  still  more  worthy  our  admira¬ 
tion,  in  his  war  with  the  Persians,  who  had  plunder¬ 
ed  and  burned  most  of  the  temples  in  Greece,  Alex¬ 
ander  spared  and  reverenced  all  places  dedicated  ta 
the  worship  of  the  gods. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  continues  Polybius,  that  Phi¬ 
lip,  mindful  of  the  examples  his  ancestors  set  him, 
had  strove  to  show  that  he  had  succeeded  rather  to 
their  moderation  and  magnanimity,  than  to  their 
empire  and  power.  The  laws  of  war,  indeed,  fre¬ 
quently  oblige  a  conqueror  to  demolish  towns  and 
citadels;  to  fill  up  harbours,  to  capture  men  and 
ships,  to  carry  off  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  things 
of  a  like  nature,  in  order  to  lessen  the  strength  of 
the  enemy  and  increase  his  own:  but  to  destroy  what 
neither  can  do  him  any  prejudice,  nor  will  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  defeat  of  the  enemy;  to  burn  temples,  to 
break  statues,  and  similar  ornaments  of  a  city,  in 
pieces;  certainly  nothing  but  the  wildest  and  most 
extravagant  fury  can  be  capable  of  such  violence. 
It  is  not  merely  to  ruin  and  destroy  those  who  have 
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done  us  injury,  that  we  ought  to  declare  war,  in  case 
we  desire  to  be  thought  just  and  equitable;  but  only 
to  oblige  such  people  to  acknowledge  and  make 
amends  for  their  faults.  The  true  end  of  war  is  not 
to  involve  in  the  same  ruin  the  innocent  and  the 
guilty,  but  rather  to  save  both.  These  are  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  a  soldier  and  a  heathen. 

Though  Philip,  on  this  occasion,  showed  no  great 
regard  for  religion,  he  acted  like  an  excellent  cap¬ 
tain.  His  view  in  putting  to  sea,  was  to  go  and  sur¬ 
prise  the  city  of  Thermae,  taking  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  part  of  the  jEtolian  forces.  To  conceal 
his  design,  he  took  so  large  a  compass,  as  left  the 
enemy  in  doubt  with  regard  to  the  place  he  intended 
to  attack;  and  prevented  their  seizing  some  passes 
of  the  mountains  and  defiles  in  which  he  might  have 
been  stopped  short.  Some  rivers  were  to  be  passed : 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  make  the  utmost  haste, 
and  turn  short  upon  jEtolia'  by  a  swift  countermarch. 
This  Philip  does  without  listening  to  the  advice  of 
traitors.  To  lighten  his  army,  he  leaves  his  baggage. 
He  goes  through  the  defiles  without  meeting  the 
least  obstacle,  and  enters  TherniEe,  as  if  he  had  drop- 
ed  from  the  skies;  so  well  had  he  concealed  and 
astened  his  march,  of  which  the  enemy  do  not  seem 
to  have  had  the  least  suspicion. 

His  retreat  was  full  as  extraordinary.  To  secure 
it  he  had  seized  upon  several  important  posts;  expect¬ 
ing  that  at  his  coming  down,  his  rear  guard  particu¬ 
larly  would  be  attacked.  It  was  accordingly  charged 
at  two  different  times;  however,  the  prudent  precau¬ 
tions  he  had  taken  entirely  baffled  all  the  efforts  of 
the  enemy. 

An  enterprise  so  well  concerted,  so  secretly  carried 
on,  and  executed  with  so  much  wisdom  and  des¬ 
patch,  surpasses  the  abilities  of  so  young  a  prince  as 
Philip;  and  seems  to  characterize  a  veteran  warrior, 
long  exercised  in  all  the  arts  and  stratagems  of  war. 
We  can  scarce  doubt  (and  Polybius  seems  to  insin¬ 
uate  it  evidently  enough)  that  Aratus,  as  he  had 
been  the  first  contriver  of  so  noble  a  project,  was 
also  the  soul,  as  it  were,  and  chief  agent  in  it  after¬ 
wards.  I  have  already  observed,  that  his  talents  lay 
more  in  conducting  a  warlike  stratagem,  in  forming 
extraordinary  enterprises,  and  giving  success  to  them 
by  his  bold  counsels,  than  in  executing  them  himself. 
How  happy  is  it  for  a  young  prince  to  possess  a  gene¬ 
ral  of  this  character;  prudent,  able,  versed  by  long 
experience,  and  habituated  to  all  the  parts  of  the  art 
of  war;  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  worth  of  these 
qualities;  to  be  perfectly  sensible  of  their  high  value; 
to  be  docile  to  his  advice,  though  frequently  contrary 
to  his  own  taste  and  opinion;  and  to  let  himself  be 
guided  by  such  wise  counsels!  After  the  happy  suc¬ 
cess  of  an  action,  the  person  whose  advice  directed  it 
vanishes,  and  all  the  glory  of  it  reflected  upon  the 
monarch.  Plutarch, l  who  enforces  what  I  have  now 
said,  thinks  it  equally  glorious  to  Philip  for  suffering 
himself  to  be  guided  by  such  good  counsels,  and  to 
Aratus  for  having  ability  to  suggest  them. 

When  Philip,  who  had  marched  back  the  same 
way  he  came,  was  arrived  at  Linmsea,  finding  him¬ 
self  in  repose  and  security,  he  offered  sacrifices  to 
the  gods,  by  way  of  thanksgiving  for  the  success  they 
had  given  to  his  arms;  and  made  a  splendid  banquet 
for  his  officers,  who  were  as  strongly  affected  as  him¬ 
self  with  the  glory  he  had  acquired.  Leontius  and 
Megaleas  were  the  only  persons  who  heartily  repined 
at  the  good  fortune  of  thjeir  sovereign.  Every  one 
soon  perceived  that  they  did  not  share  with  the  rest 
of  the  company  in  the  joy  which  so  successful  an  ex¬ 
pedition  must  naturally  create.  During  the  whole 
■entertainment,  they  vented  their  animosity  against 
Aratus  in  the  most  insulting  and  most  shocking  rail¬ 
leries.  But  words  were  not  all;  for  at  their  rising 
from  the  banquet,  heated  with  the  fumes  of  wine  and 
fired  with  anger,  they  threw  stones  at  him  all  the 
way  till  he  was  got  into  his  tent.  The  whole  army 
was  in  an  uproar;  and  the  noise  reaching  the  king, 
he  caused  an  exact  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  affair; 
laid  a  fine  of  twenty  talents  2  on  Megaleas,  and  threw 


him  into  prison.  Leontius,  hearing  of  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  ran  with  a  crowd  of  soldiers  to  the  king’s  tent, 
persuaded  that  the  young  prince  would  be  frighten¬ 
ed  at  seeing  so  great  a  body  of  men,  and  for  that 
reason  be  prompted  to  change  his  resolution.  Being 
come  into  the  king’s  presence,  “Who  has  been  so 
bold,”  says  he,  “as  to  lay  hands  on  Megaleas  and 
throw  him  into  prison'?”  “  I  ”  answered  the  king 
in  a  lofty  tone.  This  terrified  Leontius;  so  that 
after  venting  a  deep  sigh,  he  left  the  king’s  tent  in  a 
rage.  Some  days  after  he  gave  security  for  the  fine 
laid  on  Megaleas,  who  was  then  set  at  liberty. 

During  Philip’s  expedition  against  jEtolia, 3  Lycur- 
gus,  the  Spartan  king,  had  engaged  in  an  enterprise 
against  the  Messenians,  but  it  proved  abortive.  Do- 
rimachus,  who  had  led  a  considerable  body  of  jEto- 
lians  into  Thessaly,  with  an  intention  to  lay  waste 
the  country,  and  to  oblige  Philip  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Paleis,  in  order  to  go  and  succour  his  allies,  found 
troops  there  ready  prepared  to  give  him  a  warm  re¬ 
ception.  He  did  not  venture  to  attack  them.  The 
news  of  Philip’s  inroad  into  jEtolia,  forced  him  to 
hasten  thither  to  defend  his  own  country.  But  though 
he  made  the  utmost  expedition,  he  arrived  too  late; 
the  Macedonians  having  already  quitted  it. 

Philip  marched  his  army  with  almost  incredible 
diligence.  Having  left  Leucadia  with  his  fleet,  and 
being  arrived  at  Corinth,  he  laid  up  his  ships  in  the 
harbour  of  Lechteum,  landed  his  troops,  began  his 
march,  and,  passing  through  Argos,  arrived  on  the 
twelfth  day  at  Tegea,  which  he  had  fixed  for  the 
rendezvous  of  his  allies.  The  Spartans  having  heard 
from  public  report  what  had  passed  at  Therm*,  were 
truly  alarmed  when  they  saw  that  young  victor  in 
their  territories,  where  he  was  not  expected  so  sud¬ 
denly.  Some  actions  took  place  between  the  two 
armies,  in  which  Philip  had  always  the  advantage; 
but  I  shall  omit  the  particulars,  to  avoid  prolixity. 
Philip  displayed,  on  all  occasions,  a  bravery  and 
prudence  far  above  his  years;  and  this  expedition 
did  him  no  less  honour  than  that  of  fEtolia.  After 
laying  waste  the  whole  country,  and  taking  abun¬ 
dance  of  spoils,  he  returned  by  the  way  of  Argos  to 
Corinth. 

Here  he  found  ambassadors  from  Rhodes  and  Chios, 
who  came  to  offer  him  their  mediation,  and  to  incline 
both  parties  to  peace.  The  king  dissembling  his  real 
intentions,  told  them  that  he  had  always  wished,  and 
did  still  wish,  to  be  at  peace  with  the  jEtolians;  and 
therefore  charged  them,  at  their  going  away,  to  dis¬ 
pose  them  to  it.  He  afterwards  landed  at  Lechseum, 
in  order  to  go  from  thence  to  Phocis,  where  he  in¬ 
tended  to  engage  in  some  more  important  enterprise. 

The  factions  formed  by  Leontius,  Megaleas,  and 
Ptolemy,  who  also  was  one  of  Philip’s  principal  offi¬ 
cers,  having  employed  all  the  clandestine  methods 
possible  to  remove  and  destroy  all  those  who  either 
opposed  or  were  suspected  by  them;  and  seeing  with 
grief,  that  those  secret  practices  had  notbeen  as  suc¬ 
cessful  as  they  had  flattered  themselves,  resolved  to 
make  themselves  formidable  even  to  their  sovereign, 
by  employing  the  authority  they  had  over  their  forces, 
to  draw  oft'  their  affections  from  him,  and  to  attach 
them  to  their  own  interest.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
army  had  staid  in  Corinth;  and  they  imagined,  that 
the  absence  of  the  king  gave  them  a  favourable’  op¬ 
portunity  for  executing  their  designs.  They  repre¬ 
sented  to  the  light-armed  troops,  and  to  the  guards, 
that  for  the  sake  of  the  public  welfare  they  exposed 
themselves  to  the  greatest  trials  and  dangers  of  war; 
that  nevertheless  justice  had  not  been  done  them, 
nor  the  ancient  law  relating  to  the  distribution  of 
plunder  been  observed  with  regard  to  them.  The 
young  men  fired  by  these  seditious  discourses,  divide 
themselves  into  bands,  plunder  the  houses  of  the 
principal  courtiers,  and  carry  their  fury  to  that  ex¬ 
cess,  as  to  force  the  gates  of  the  king’s  palace,  and 
break  to  pieces  the  tiles  which  covered  it.  Imme¬ 
diately  a  great  tumult  broke  out  in  the  city,  of  which 
Philip  having  notice,  he  left  Lechteum  in  great  haste. 
He  then  assembles  the  Macedonians  in  the  theatre, 
where,  in  a  speech  intermixed  with  gentleness  and 
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severity,  he  makes  them  sensible  of  their  fault.  In 
the  trouble  and  confusion  which  reigned  at  that  time, 
some  declared  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  seize 
and  punish  the  promoters  of  this  insurrection;  and 
others,  that  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  appease 
them  by  gentle  methods,  and  forget  all  that  was  past. 

The  king  was  still  young;  so  that  his  authority  was 
not  entirely  confirmed  in  the  minds  of  the  people  and 
soldiery.  Those  who  were  against  him  enjoyed  the 
highest  posts  in  the  kingdom;  had  governed  it  during 
his  minority;  had  filled  all  employments  with  their 
creatures;  had  acquired  a  kind  of  unlimited  power 
over  all  orders  of  the  state;  had  the  command  of  the 
forges,  and  during  a  long  time  had  employed  the 
most  insinuating  arts  to  gain  their  affection,  and  had 
divided  the  whole  administration  among  themselves. 
In  so  delicate  a  conjuncture,  he  did  not  think  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  come  to  an  open  rupture,  lest  he  should 
inflame  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  employing  chas¬ 
tisements  at  an  unseasonable  time.  For  this  reason 
he  stifled  his  resentment,  pretending  to  be  very  well 
satisfied ;  and  having  exhorted  his  forces  to  union 
and  peace,  he  went  back  to  Lechaeum.  But  after 
this  insurrection,  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  execute 
in  Phocis  the  schemes  he  had  projected. 

Leontius  having  now  lost  all  hopes,  after  so  many 
fruitless  attempts,  had  recourse  to  Apelles.  He  sent 
courier  upon  courier  to  give  him  notice  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  he  was  in,  and  to  urge  his  presence  immediately. 
That  minister,  during  his  stay  in  Chalcis,  had  dis- 
osed  of  all  things  in  the  most  despotic  manner,  and 
y  that  means  was  universally  odious.  According 
to  him,  the  king',  being  still  young,  had  no  manner 
of  power,  but  obeyed  implicitly  the  dictates  of  his 
(Apelles’s)  will.  He  arrogated  to  himself  the  man¬ 
agement  of  all  affairs,  as  having  full  power  to  act  in 
every  thing  as  he  should  think  fit.  The  magistrates 
of  Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  and  the  officers  who  en¬ 
joyed  any  employment,  made  their  reports  to  him 
alone.  In  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  scarce  the  least 
mention  was  made  of  the  king:  for  whether  any  re¬ 
solutions  were  to  be  taken,  affairs  to  be  regulated, 
judgments  passed,  honours  to  be  bestowed,  or  fa¬ 
vours  to  be  granted,  Apelles  engrossed  and  transact¬ 
ed  all  things. 

Philip  had  long  before  been  apprized  of  this  con¬ 
duct  of  Apelles,  which  gave  him  very  great  uneasi¬ 
ness.  Aratus  was  frequently  urgent  with  him  to 
exert  himself  on  this  occasion,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  him  throw  off  his  irresolution  and  servitude: 
but  the  king  concealed  his  thoughts,  and  did  not 
discover  his  resolutions  to  any  body.  Apelles,  not 
knowing  how  the  king  was  disposed  towards  him, 
but  persuaded,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  instant  he 
appeared  before  his  sovereign  he  would  not  fail  of 
taking  his  opinion  in  all  things,  hastened  from  Chal¬ 
cis  to  the  support  of  Leontius. 

When  he  arrived  in  Corinth,  Leontius,  Ptolemy, 
and  Megaleas,  who  commanded  the  flower  of  the 
troops,  engaged  all  the  young  men  to  go  and  meet 
him.  Apelles,  thus  received  with  pomp  and  splen¬ 
dour,  and  attended  by  a  large  body  of  officers  and 
soldiers,  advances  directly  to  the  king’s  palace,  which 
he  was  going  to  enter  as  usual.  However,  the  offi¬ 
cer  who  attended  at  the  gate  (having  been  instructed 
before)  stopped  him  short,  and  told  him  that  his  ma¬ 
jesty  was  busy.  Astonished  at  so  uncommon  a  re¬ 
ception,  which  he  nowise  expected,  he  deliberated  for 
some  time  how  he  ought  to  behave,  and  at  last  with¬ 
drew  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Nothing  is  so  tran¬ 
sient  and  frail  as  a  borrowed  power, i  not  supported 
by  foundations  or  strength  of  its  own.  The  shining 
train  he  had  caused  to  follow  him  vanished  in  an 
instant;  and  he  arrived  at  his  own  house  followed 
only  by  his  domestics:  a  lively  image,  says  Polybius, 
of  what  happens  in  the  courts  of  kings;  and  of  the 
fate  which  the  most  powerful  courtiers  ought  to 
dread.  A  few  days  suffice  to  show  their  most  exalt¬ 
ed  state  and  fall.  Like  counters,  which  one  moment 
are  of  the  highest,  and  the  next  of  the  most  incon- 
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siderable  value,  at  the  will  of  him  who  reckons  with 
them:  as  princes  please  to  extend  or  withdraw  their 
favours,  to-day  they  enjoy  the  greatest  credit,  and 
the  next  are  reduced  to  the  extremities  of  misery 
and  universal  disgrace.  Megaleas,  sensible  of  the 
storm  he  himself  might  expect,  now  the  prime  mi¬ 
nister  was  disgraced,  thought  of  nothing  but  how  he 
might  best  secure  himself  by  flight,  ami  accordingly 
withdrew  to  Thebes,  leaving  Leontius  bound  for 
twenty  talents,  which  he  had  engaged  to  see  his  ac¬ 
complice  pay. 

The  king,  whether  he  was  unwilling  to  drive  Apel¬ 
les  to  despair;  or  whether  he  did  not  think  his  power 
sufficiently  established  to  exert  it  in  an  extraordinary 
manner;  or  from  some  remains  of  esteem  and  grati¬ 
tude  for  his  guardian  and  governor;  still  continued 
occasionally^  to  converse  with  him,  and  left  him  some 
other  honours  of  that  kind;  but  he  excluded  him  from 
the  council,  and  from  the  number  of  those  he  used  to 
invite  to  supper  with  him.  On  his  arrival  at  Sicyon, 
the  magistrates  offered  him  a  bouse;  but  he  prefer¬ 
red  that  of  Aratus,  whom  he  never  quitted,  and  spent 
whole  days  in  his  company.  As  for  Apelles,  he  or¬ 
dered  him  to  retire  to  Corinth. 

Having  removed  Leontius  from  his  command  of 
the  guards,  which  were  ordered  to  march  elsewhere, 
upon  pretence  of  their  being  employed  upon  some 
urgent  occasion,  he  caused  him  to  be  thrown  into 
nson;  the  pretended  reason  of  which  was,  to  oblige 
im  to  pay  the  twenty  talents  for  which  he  had  en¬ 
gaged  for  Megaleas;  but  in  reality  to  secure  his  per¬ 
son  and  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  troops.  Leon¬ 
tius  sent  word  of  this  to  the  infantry  over  which  he 
had  commanded,  who  that  moment  sent  a  petition  to 
the  king,  importing,  that  if  Leontius  were  charged 
with  some  new  crime  for  which  he  deserved  to  be 
imprisoned,  they  insisted  that  nothing  might  be  de¬ 
creed  against  him  but  in  their  presence;  that  if  he 
refused  them  that  favour,  they  should  look  upon 
this  refusal  as  a  contempt,  and  a  signal  insult,  (such 
was  the  liberty  the  Macedonians  had  the  privilege 
of  using  with  their  king;)  but  that  in  case  Leontius 
was  imprisoned  only  for  the  twenty  talents,  they 
offered  to  pay  that  sum  among  them.  This  testi¬ 
mony  of  their  affection  did  but  inflame  the  king’s 
anger,  and  hasten  the  death  of  Leontius. 

During  this  interval,  there  arrived  from  fEtolia, 
ambassadors  from  Rhodes  and  Chios,  after  having 
prevailed  with  the  jEtolians  to  consent  to  a  thirty 
days’  truce.  They  assured  the  king,  that  the  fEtoli- 
ans  were  inclined  to  a  peace.  Philip  accepted  of  the 
truce,  and  wrote  to  the  allies,  desiring  them  to  send 
their  plenipotentiaries  to  Patrae,  to  negotiate  a  peace 
with  the  yEtolians.  He  himself  set  out  immediately 
for  that  place  from  Lechasum,  and  arrived  after  two 
days’  sail. 

He  then  received  letters,  directed  by  Megaleas 
from  Phocis  to  the  yEtolians,  in  which  that  traitor 
exhorted  the  yEtolians  not  to  entertain  the  least  fear, 
but  to  continue  the  war;  that  Philip  was  in  the 
utmost  distress  for  want  of  ammunition  and  pro¬ 
visions;  to  which  he  added  expressions  highly  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  king.  Philip,  upon  reading  these  let¬ 
ters,  judging  Apelles  the  chief  author  of  them,  seized 
both  him  and  his  son;  at  the  same  time  he  sent  to 
Thebes,  with  orders  for  Megaleas  to  be  proceedec 
against  there;  however,  he  did  not  stay  for  his  tria., 
but  laid  violent  hands  on  himself.  A  little  after 
Apelles  and  his  son  were  also  put  to  death. 

I  do  not  know  whether  history  can  furnish  us  with 
a  more  remarkable  example  of  the  ascendant  which 
a  favourite  may  gain  over  the  mind  of  a  young  sove¬ 
reign,  in  order  to  satiate  with  impunity  his  avarice 
and  ambition.  Apelles  had  been  Philip’s  guardian 
and  as  such  intrusted  with  the  care  of  his  education. 
He  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  council  of  regency 
established  by  the  late  king.  This  double  title  of 
guardian  and  governor  had,  on  one  side,  inspired 
the  young  prince  (as  might  naturally  be  expected) 
vyith  sentiments  of  regard,  esteem,  respect,  and  con¬ 
fidence  for  Apelles;  and,  on  the  other,  had  made 
Apelles  assume  an  air  of  authority  and  command 
over  his  pupil,  which  he  never  laid  aside.  Philip 
did  not  want  genius,  judgment,  or  penetration.  When 
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he  was  arrived  to  more  mature  years,  he  preceived 
into  what  hands  he  had  fallen,  but  at  the  same  time 
shut  his  eyes  to  all  his  master’s  faults.  He  had  dis¬ 
covered,  more  than  once,  the  mean  jealousy  which 
Apelles  entertained  of  conspicuous  merit  of  every 
kind  ;  and  his  declared  hatred  of  all  such  of  the  king’s 
subjects  as  were  most  capable  of  serving  him.  Proofs 
of  his  extortion  and  oppression  were  daily  renewed, 
and  the  repeated  complaints  against  them  rendered 
the  government  odious  and  insupportable.  However, 
all  this  made  no  impression,  or  but  a  very  slight  one, 
on  the  mind  of  the  young  king,  over  which  the  prime 
minister  had  gained  such  an  influence,  that  he  even 
stood  in  fear  of  him.  The  reader  has  seen  how  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  it  was  for  the  king  to  break  this 
charm. 

In  the  mean  time,1  the  jEtolians  wished  earnestly 
that  the  peace  might  be  concluded;  and  were  quite 
weary  of  a  war,  in  which  all  their  expectations  had 
been  frustrated.  They  had  flattered  themselves,  that 
they  had  to  do  with  a  young  unexperienced  king, 
and  accordingly  believed  that  they  might  amuse  him 
as  a  child  ;  but  Philip,  on  the  contrary,  had  proved 
to  them,  that  in  wisdom  and  resolution  he  was  a  man, 
and  that  they  had  behaved  like  children  in  all  their 
enterprises.  But  having  heard  of  the  insurrection 
of  the  troops,  and  the  conspiracy  of  Apelles  and  Le¬ 
ontius,  they  postponed  the  day  on  which  they  were 
to  meet  at  Patrte,  in  hopes  that  some  sedition  would 
break  out  at  court,  to  perplex  and  embroil  the  king’s 
affairs.  Philip,  who  wished  for  nothing  more  ar¬ 
dently  than  to  break  off  the  conferences  upon  the 
peace,  joyfully  seized  the  opportunity  with  which 
the  enemies  themselves  furnished  him;  and  engaged 
the  allies,  who  were  come  to  the  rendezvous,  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  war.  He  then  set  sail  on  his  return  to 
Corinth.  He  gave  the  Macedonians  leave  to  go  by 
the  way  of  Thessaly,  to  take  up  their  winter  quarters 
in  their  own  country;  then  coasting  Attica  along  the 
Euripus,  he  went  from  Cenchrsea  to  Demetrias, 2 
where  he  found  Ptolemy,  the  only  conspirator  that 
survived  ;  and  caused  sentence  of  death  to  be  passed 
upon  him  in  an  assembly  of  Macedonians. 

All  these  incidents  happened  at  the  time  that  Han¬ 
nibal  was  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Po 
in  Italy;  and  Antiochus,  after  having  subdued  the 
greatest  part  of  Coele-syria,  had  sent  nis  troops  into 
winter  quarters.  It  was  then  also  that  Lycurgus, 
king  of  Lacedasmonia,  fled  to  jEtolia,  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  himself  from  the  anger  of  the  Ephori,  who,  on 
a  false  report  that  this  king  designed  to  embroil  the 
state,  had  assembled  in  the  night,  and  invested  his 
house,  in  order  to  seize  his  person.  But  Lycurgus, 
having  some  notion  of  this,  fled  with  his  whole  family. 
However,  he  was  recalled  a  little  after,  as  soon  as  it 
was  known  that  the  suspicions  raised  against  him 
were  all  groundless.  It  being  now  winter,  Philip 
returned  to  Macedonia. 

Eperatus  was  by  this  time  universally  despised  by 
the  Achaeans;  nobody  obeyed  his  orders;  and  the 
country  being  open  and  defenceless,  dreadful  havoc 
was  made  in  it.  The  cities  being  abandoned,  and 
receiving  no  succours,  were  reduced  to  the  last  ex¬ 
tremity,  and  consequently  could  scarce  furnish  their 
quota.  The  auxiliary  troops,  the  payment  of  whose 
arrears  was  put  off  from  day  to  day,  served  as  they 
were  paid,  and  great  numbers  of  them  deserted. 
All  this  was  owing  to  the  incapacity  of  the  general; 
and  the  reader  has  seen  in  what  manner  he  was  elect¬ 
ed.  Happily  for  the  Achaeans,  the  time  of  his  com¬ 
mand  was  almost  expired.  He  quitted  it  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  spring;  and  the  elder  Aratus  was 
ointed  to  succeed  him. 

hilip,3  in  his  journey  to  Macedonia,  had  taken 
Bylazora,  the  greatest  city  in  Peonia,  and  the  most 
advantageously  situated  for  making  incursions  from 
Dardania  into  Macedonia;  so  that  having  possessed 
himself  of  it,  he  had  very  little  to  fear  from  the  Dar- 
danians. 

After  taking  that  city,  he  marched  again  towards 
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lians  used  to  make  continual  in¬ 
roads,  and  at  the  same  time  commit  great  waste  in 
the  territories  of  Demetrias,  Pharsalus,  and  even 
Larissa.  The  attack  was  carried  on  with  great  bra¬ 
very,  and  the  defence  was  equally  vigorous-  but  at 
last,  the  besieged,  fearing  they  should  be  taken  by 
storm,  surrendered  the  city.  By  this  conquest  Phi¬ 
lip  secured  Magnesia  and  Thessaly,  and  carried  off 
a  great  booty  from  the  jEtolians. 

Here  ambassadors  came  again  to  him  from  Chios, 
Rhodes,  and  Byzantium,  and  also  from  Ptolemy,  to 
propose  the  concluding  of  a  peace.  Philip  made  the 
same  answer  as  before,  that  it  was  what  he  very 
much  desired;  and  that  they  had  only  to  inquire  of 
the  jEtolians,  whether  they  also  were  inclined  to  it. 
Philip,  in  reality,  was  not  very  desirous  of  peace,  but 
he  did  not  care  to  declare  himself. 

He  afterwards  set  out  with  his  favourites,  for  the 
Nemaean  games  at  Argos.  Whilst  he  was  viewing 
one  of  the  combats,  a  courier  arrived  from  Mace¬ 
donia,  with  advice  that  the  Romans  had  lost  a  great 
battle  in  Tuscany,  near  the  lake  Thrasymenus,  and 
that  Hannibal  was  master  of  the  open  country.  The 
king  showed  this  letter  to  none  but  Demetrias  of 
Pharos,  giving  him  strict  charge  not  to  speak  of  it. 
The  latter  took  this  opportunity  to  represent  to  him, 
that  he  ought  to  disengage  himself  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  the  jEtolian  war,  in  order  to  invade  Illyria, 
and  afterwards  cross  into  Italy.  He  added,  that 
Greece,  already  subjected  in  all  respects,  would  obey 
him  no  less  afterwards;  that  the  Achaeans  had  joined 
voluntarily,  and  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness,  in  his 
cause;  that  the  jEtolians,  quite  depressed  and  dis¬ 
couraged  by  their  ill  success  in  the  present  war, 
would  not  fail  to  follow  their  example;  that  if  he 
was  desirous  of  making  himself  master  of  the  world, 
a  noble  ambition,  which  suited  no  prince  better  than 
himself,  he  must  begin  by  conquering  Italy;  that 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Romans,  the  news  of  which  he 
had  then  received,  the  time  was  come  for  executing 
so  noble  a  project,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  delay  a 
moment.  Such  counsel  could  not  but  charm  a  king 
in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  successful  in  his  exploits, 
bold,  enterprising,  and  who  besides  was  sprung  from 
a  family  which  had  always  flattered  itself  with  the 
hopes  of  universal  empire. 

Nevertheless,  as  he  was  master  of  his  temper,  and 
governed  his  thoughts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  dis¬ 
cover  only  such  of  them  as  suited  his  interest,  (a  very 
rare  and  valuable  quality  in  so  young  a  prince,)  he 
did  not  express  too  great  an  inclination  for  peace, 
though  he  now  earnestly  desired  it.  He  therefore 
only  caused  the  allied  states  to  be  told  to  send  their 
plenipotentiaries  to  Naupactum,  in  order  to  nego¬ 
tiate  a  peace:  and  at  the  earnest  desire  of  the  jEto¬ 
lians,  he  soon  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
city,  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  All  parties  were  so 
weary  of  the  war,  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  long 
conferences.  The  first  article  which  the  king  caused 
to  be  proposed  to  the  dEtolians,  by  the  ambassadors 
of  the  confederate  powers,  was,  that  every  one  should 
continue  in  possession  of  his  conquests:  and  to  this 
they  assented.  The  rest  of  the  articles  were  soon 
agreed  upon;  so  that  the  treaty  was  ratified,  and  all 
retired  to  their  respective  countries.  This  peace 
concluded  by  Philip  and  the  Achasans  with  the  jEto¬ 
lians;  the  battle  lost  by  the  Romans  near  the  lake 
Thrasymenus;  and  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  nearRa 
phia;  all  these  events  happened  in  the  third  year 
the  140th  Olympiad. 

In  the  first  separate  conference 
held  in  the  presence  of  the  king  A.  M. 
and  the  ambassadors  of  the  confe-  Ant.  J.  C. 
derate  powers,  Agelas  of  Naupac¬ 
tum,  woo  was  one  of  them,  enforced  his  opini 
arguments  that  deserve  a  place  here,  and  which 
bius  has  thought  worthy  of  being  related  at  le 
in  his  history.  He  said  that  it  were  to  be  wis 
that  the  Greeks  would  never  make  war  upon  one 
other;  that  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  from 
gods,  if,  breathing  only  the  same  sentiments,  th 
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should  all  in  a  manner  join  hand  in  hand,  and  unite 
their  whole  force,  to  secure  them  from  the  insults 
of  the  Barbarians.  But  if  this  was  not  possible,  that 
at  least,  in  the  present  juncture,  they  ought  to  unite 
together,  and  watch  over  the  preservation  of  all 
Greece:  that,  to  be  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  such 
a  union,  they  need  but  turn  their  eyes  to  the  formi¬ 
dable  armies  of  the  two  powerful  states  actually  en¬ 
gaged  in  war:  that  it  was  evident  to  every  one,  who 
was  ever  so  little  versed  in  the  maxims  of  policy, 
that  the  conquerors,  whether  Carthaginians  or  Ro¬ 
mans,  would  not  confine  themselves  to  the  empire  of 
Italy  and  Sicily;  but  would  doubtless  extend  their 
projects  much  farther:  that  all  the  Greeks  in  general, 
ind  especially  Philip,  ought  to  keep  a  strict  eye  on 
die  dangers  with  which  they  were  threatened:  that 
this  prince  would  have  nothing  to  fear,  if,  instead  of 
attempting  to  ruin  the  Greeks,  and  to  give  the  enemy 
an  easier  opportunity  of  defeating  them,  as  he  had 
hitherto  done,  he  would  labour  as  much  for  their 
welfare  as  his  own,  and  exert  himself  as  vigorously 
in  the  defence  of  all  Greece,  as  if  it  was  his  own  king¬ 
dom:  that  by  this  means  he  would  acquire  the  love 
and  affection  of  the  Greeks,  who  on  their  part  would 
be  inviolably  attached  to  him  in  all  his  enterprises; 
and,  by  their  fidelity  to  him,  disconcert  all  the  pro¬ 
jects  which  foreigners  might  form  against  his  king¬ 
dom:  that  if,  instead  of  barely  acting  upon  the  de¬ 
fensive.  he  were  desirous  of  taking  the  field,  and  ex¬ 
ecuting  some  great  enterprise;  he  need  but  turn  his 
arms  towards  the  west,  and  keep  an  eye  on  the 
events  of  the  war  in  Italy:  that,  provided  he  would 
only  put  himself  into  a  condition  for  seizing  success¬ 
fully  the  first  opportunity  that  should  present  itself, 
every  thing  seemed  to  smooth  the  way  for  universal 
empire:  that,  in  case  he  had  any  difference  with  the 
Greeks,  he  should  leave  the  decision  of  it  to  an¬ 
other  season :  that  he  ought  especially  to  be  careful  to 
preserve  to  himself  the  liberty  of  making  war  or 
peace  with  them,  whenever  he  might  think  proper: 
that  in  case  he  should  suffer  the  storm  which  was 
gathering  in  the  west  to  burst  upon  Greece,  it  was 
very  much  to  be  feared,  that  it  would  then  be  no 
longer  in  their  power  to  take  up  arms,  to  treat  of 
peace,  nor  to  determine  their  affairs  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  themselves,  or  as  they  might  judge  most 
expedient. 

Nothing  can  be  more  judicious  than  this  speech, 
which  is  a  clear  prediction  of  what  was  to  happen 
afterwards  to  Greece,  of  which  the  Romans  will  soon 
render  themselves  absolute  masters.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  the  affairs  of  Italy  and  Africa  influence 
those  of  Greece,  and  direct  their  motions.  After 
this,  neither  Philip  nor  the  other  powers  of  Greece 
regulated  their  conduct,  when  they  were  to  make 
peace  or  war,  by  the  state  of  their  respective  coun¬ 
tries,  but  directed  all  their  views  and  attention  to¬ 
wards  Italy.  The  Asiatics,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  islands,  did  the  same  soon  after.  All  those  who, 
from  that  time,  had  reasons  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  Philip  or  Attalus,  no  longer  address¬ 
ed  Antiochus  or  Ptolemy  for  protection:  they  no 
longer  turned  their  eyes  to  the  south  or  east,  but 
fixed  them  upon  the  west.  Sometimes  ambassadors 
were  sent  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  other  times  to 
the  Romans.  Some  also  came  to  Philip,  at  different 
intervals,  from  the  Romans,  who,  knowing  the  enter¬ 
prising  genius  of  that  prince,  were  afraicl  he  should 
come  and  add  to  the  confusion  and  perplexity  of 
their  affairs:  which  is  what  the  sequel  of  this  history 
will  now  show  us. 

SECTION  IV. — PHILIP  CONLUDES  A  TREATY  WITH 
HANNIBAL.  THE  ROMANS  GAIN  A  CONSIDERABLE 
VICTORY  OVER  HIM  AT  APOLLONIA.  HE  CHANGES 
HIS  CONDUCT.  HIS  BREACH  OF  FAITH  AND  IRRE¬ 
GULARITIES.  HE  CAUSES  ARATUS  TO  BE  POISON¬ 
ED.  THE  ETOI.IANS  CONCLUDE  AN  ALLIANCE 
WITH  THE  ROMANS.  ATTALUS,  KING  OF  PERGA- 
MUS,  AND  THE  LACEDEMONIANS,  ACCEDE  TO  IT. 
MACHANIDAS  USURPS  A  TYRANNICAL  POWER  AT 
SPARTA.  VARIOUS  EXPEDITIONS  OF  PHILIP  AND 
BULPITIUS  THE  ROMAN  PRETOR,  IN  ONE  OF  WHICH 
PHILOPCEMEK  SIGNALIZES  HIMSELF. 
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The  war  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Ro 
mans,!  who  were  the  two  greatest  powers  at  that 
time,  drew  the  attention  of  all  the  kings  and  nations 
of  the  earth.  Philip,  king  of  Maceaon.  imagined 
that  he  was  particularly  interested,  as  his  dominions 
were  separated  from  Italy  only  by  the  Adriatic  sea, 
now  called  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  When  he  heard,' 
by  the  rumours  which  were  spread,  that  Hannibal 
had  marched  over  the  Alps,  he  was  indeed  very 
well  pleased  to  see  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  at 
war;  but,  as  the  event  was  doubtful,  he  did  not  yet 
erceive  clearly  which  of  those  powers  it  would  b6 
is  interest  to  join.  But  after  Han¬ 
nibal  had  gained  three  victories  A.  M.  3788 
successively,  all  his  doubts  were  Ant.  J.  C.  21& 
removed,  and  he  hesitated  no  long¬ 
er.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  that  general,  but  un 
happily  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  They 
were  carried  to  Valerius  Levinus  the  prastor,  who 
was  then  encamped  near  Luceria.  The  principal  of 
the  ambassadors,  Xenophanes  by  name,  without  be¬ 
ing  in  the  least  disconcerted,  answered  with  a  reso¬ 
lute  tone  of  voice,  that  he  had  been  despatched  by 
Philip  to  conclude  an  alliance  and  friendship  with 
the  Romans;  and  that  he  had  orders  to  execute  with 
the  consuls,  as  well  as  with  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome.  Levinus,  oveijoyed  to  find,  at  a  time  when 
the  defection  of  their  ancient  allies  had  become  so 
general,  so  powerful  a  monarch  desirous  of  making 
an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  treated  the  ambassa¬ 
dors  with  all  possible  respect,  and  gave  them  an 
escort  for  their  safety.  Being  arrived  at  Campania 
they  escaped,  and  fled  to  Hannibal’s  camp,  whera 
they  concluded  a  treaty,  the  purport  of  which  was 
as  follows:  “That  king  Philip  should  cross  into  Italy 
with  a  fleet  of  200  sail,  and  lay  waste  the  sea-coast; 
and  should  assist  the  Carthaginians  with  his  forces 
both  by  sea  and  land:  that  the  latter,  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  war,  should  possess  all  Italy  and  Rome; 
and  that  Hannibal  should  have  all  the  spoils:  that 
after  the  conquest  of  Italy,  they  should  cross  into 
Greece,  and  there  make  wax  against  any  power  the 
king  should  nominate;  and  that  both  the  cities  of 
the  continent,  and  the  islands  lying  towards  Mace¬ 
donia,  should  be  enjoyed  by  Philip,  and  annexed  to 
his  dominions.”  Hannibal,  on  the  other  side,  sent 
ambassadors  to  Philip  for  his  ratification  of  this  treaty ; 
and  they  set  out  with  those  of  Macedonia.  I  ob¬ 
served  elsewhere,  that  in  this  treaty,  the  whole  of 
which  is  preserved  by  Polybius, 2  express  mention  is 
made  of  a  great  number  of  deities  of  the  two  nations, 
as  present  at  this  treaty,  and  witnesses  to  the  oaths 
witn  which  the  ceremony  was  attended.  Polybius 
omits  a  great  number  of  particulars,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Livy,  were  stipulated  by  this  treaty. 

The  ambassadors,  who  set  out  together,  were  un¬ 
happily  discovered  and  intercepted  by  the  Romans. 
Xenophanes’s  lie  would  not  do  him  the  same  service 
as  before.  The  Carthaginians  were  known  by  their 
air,  their  dress,  and  still  more  by  their  language. 
Upon  them  were  found  letters  from  Hannibal  to  Phi¬ 
lip,  and  a  copy  of  the  treaty.  The  ambassadors 
were  carried  to  Rome.  In  the  the  condition  in 
which  the  affairs  of  the  Romans  (attacked  so  vigor¬ 
ously  by  Hannibal)  then  were,  the  discovery  of  a 
new  enemy,  so  powerful  as  Philip,  must  necessarily 
alarm  them  prodigiously.  But  it  is  on  such  occa¬ 
sions  that  the  Roman  grandeur  was  chiefly  conspi¬ 
cuous.  For,  without  expressing  the  least  perplexity 
or  discouragement,  they  took  a1!  the  measures  neces¬ 
sary  for  carrying  on  this  new  war.  Philip, informed 
of  what  had  befallen  his  ambassadors,  sent  a  second 
embassy  to  Hannibal,  which  was  more  successful 
than  the  former,  and  brought  back  the  treaty.  But 
these  disappointments  prevented  their  forming  any 
enterprise  that  year,  and  still  kept  matters  in  suspense. 

Philip  was  now  wholly  employed  on  his  great  de¬ 
sign  of  carrying  the  war  into  Italy .3  Demetrius  of 
Pharos  being  with  him,  was  continually  urging  him 
to  that  enterprise;  not  so  much  out  of  zeal  for  the 


*  Liv.  1.  xxiii.  n.  33,  34,  and  38. 

*  Polyb.  1.  vii.  502—507. 

*  Ibid.  1.  v.  p.  439,  and  445 — 447 
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interest  of  that  prince,  as  out  of  hatred  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  who  had  dispossessed  him  of  his  territories, 
which  he  thought  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
recover  by  any  other  means.  It  was  by  his  counsel 
that  he  had  concluded  a  peace  with  most  of  his  ene¬ 
mies,  in  order  that  he  might  devote  his  whole  care 
and  attention  to  this  war,  the  thoughts  of  which 
haunted  him  day  and  night;  so  that  even  in  his 
dreams  he  spoke  of  nothing  but  of  war  and  battles 
with  the  Romans;  and  frequently  would  start  from 
his  sleep,  in  the  highest  agitation  of  mind,  and  cover¬ 
ed  with  sweat.  This  prince,  who  was  still  young, 
was  naturally  lively  ana  ardent  in  all  his  enterprises. 
The  success  of  his  arms,  the  hopes  Demetrius  gave 
him,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  great  actions  of  his 
predecessors,  kindled  an  ardour  in  him,  which  in¬ 
creased  daily. 

During  the  winter  season, l  he  thought  of  fitting 
out  a  fleet;  not  with  the  view  of  venturing  a  battle 
with  the  Romans,  for  this  he  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  do;  but  to  transport  his  forces  into  Italy  with  the 
greater  expedition,  and  by  that  means  surprise  the 
enemy  when  they  should  least  expect  it.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  made  tne  Illyrians  build  100  or  120  vessels 
for  him;  and  after  having  exercised  his  Macedonians 
for  some  time  in  naval  discipline,  he  put  to  sea.  He 
first  seized  upon  the  city  of  Oricum,  situated  on  the 
western  coast  of  Epirus.  Valerias,  commander  of 
the  fleet  that  lay  before  Brundusium,  having  advice 
of  it,  weighed  anchor  immediately  with  all  the  ships 
in  readiness  for  sailing;  retook,  the  next  day,  Oricum, 
in  which  Philip  had  left  but  a  slender  garrison,  and 
gent  a  large  reinforcement  to  the  aid  of  Apollonia, 
to  which  Philip  had  laid  siege.  Nevius,  an  able  and 
experienced  officer,  who  commanded  this  reinforce¬ 
ment,  having  landed  his  troops  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Aous,  upon  which  Apollonia  stands,  marched 
through  a  by-way;  and  entered  the  city  in  the  night, 
unperceived  by  the  enemy.  The  Macedonians,  im¬ 
agining  they  were  very  secure,  because  the  sea  lay 
between  them  and  the  enemy,  had  neglected  all  the 
precautions  which  the  rules  of  war  prescribe,  and 
the  exactness  of  military  discipline  requires.  Nevius, 
being  inforriied  of  this,  marched  silently  out  of  the 
city  in  the  night,  and  arrived  in  the  camp,  where  he 
found  all  the  soldiers  asleep.  And  now  the  cries  of 
those  who  were  first  attacked  awakening  the  rest, 
they  all  endeavoured  to  save  themselves  by  flight. 
The  king  himself,  who  was  but  half  awake  and  al¬ 
most  naked,  found  it  very  difficult  for  him  to  escape 
to  his  ships.  The  soldiers  crowded  after  him,  and 
3000  of  them  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 
Valerius,  who  stayed  at  Oricum,  the  instant  he  heard 
this  news,  had  sent  his  fleet  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  to  shut  up  Philip.  This  prince  finding  it  im- 
ossible  for  him  to  advance  forward,  after  setting 
re  to  his  ships,  returned  by  land  to  Macedonia; 
carrying  with  him  the  sorrowful  remains  of  his  troops, 
who  seemed  more  like  prisoners  disarmed  and  plun¬ 
dered,  than  the  body  of  an  army. 

For  some  time,  Philip,2  who  till  then  had  been  ad¬ 
mired  for  many  of  those  qualities  which  formed  the 
great  prince,  had  begun  to  change  his  conduct  and 
character;  and  this  change  was  ascribed  to  the  evil 
counsels  of  those  about  him,  who,  to  please  him, 
were  perpetually  lavishing  their  encomiums  on  him, 
fomenting  all  his  passions,  and  suggesting  to  him, 
that  the  grandeur  of  a  king  consisted  in  reigning 
with  unlimited  power,  and  in  making  his  subjects 
pay  a  blind  implicit  obedience  to  his  will.  Instead 
of  the  gentleness,  moderation,  and  wisdom,  he  till 
then  had  displayed,  he  treated  cities  and  states  not 
only  with  pride  and  haughtiness,  but  with  cruelty 
and  injustice;  and  having  no  longer, as  formerly,  his 
fame  in  view,  he  abandoned  himself  entirely  to  riot 
and  excesses  of  every  kind;  the  too  common  effects 
of  flattery,  whose  subtle  poison  generally  corrupts 
the  best  princes,  and  sooner  or  later  destroys  the 
great  hopes  which  had  been  entertained  of  them. 

One  would  have  imagined  that  the  defeat  before 
Apollonia,  in  covering  him  with  shame,  would  have 


abated  his  pride,  and  softened  his  temper.  Bui  this 
only  soured  it;  and  one  would  have  concluded,  that 
this  prince  was  resolved  to  revenge  on  his  subjects 
and  allies  the  affront  he  had  received  from  his  ene¬ 
mies. 

Being  arrived  in  Peloponnesus,  a  little  after  his 
defeat,  he  used  every  effort  to  overreach  and  surprise 
the  Messenians.  But  his  artifices  being  discovered 
he  pulled  off  the  mask,  and  laid  waste  the  whole 
country.  Aratus,  who  was  a  man  of  the  greatest 
honour  and  probity,  was  exceedingly  shocked  at  so 
flagrant  an  injustice,  and  made  loud  complaints 
against  it.  He  had  before  begun  to  retire  insensibly 
from  court;  but  now  he  thought  it  high  time  to  break 
entirely  with  a  prince,  who  no  longer  valued  hi 
people,  and  kept  no  terms  even  with  himself:  for  he 
was  not  ignorant  of  his  connection  with  his  daugh¬ 
ter-in-law  (a  subject  of  the  greatest  grief  to  him) 
which,  however,  he  had  not  once  hinted  to  his  son; 
from  the  consideration,  that  it  would  not  be  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  him  to  inform  him  of  his  ignominy,  as  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  revenge  it. 

As  it  was  impossible  but  that  this  rupture  must 
make  some  noise,  Philip,  whom  the  greatest  crimes 
now  cost  nothing,  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  a  trouble¬ 
some  censor,  whose  very  absence  reproached  him 
with  all  his  irregularities.  Aratus’s  great  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  the  respect  paid  to  his  virtue,  would  not 
suffer  Philip  to  employ  open  force  and  violence;  and 
therefore  he  charged  Taurion,  one  of  his  confidants, 
to  despatch  him  secretly  during  his  absence.  His 
horrid  command  was  obeyed ;  for  Taurion  having 
insinuated  himself  into  Aratus’s  familiarity  and  friend¬ 
ship,  invited  him  several  times  to  dinner,  and  at  one 
of  these  entertainments  poisoned  him;  not  with  a 
violent  and  immediate  poison,  but  with  one  of  those 
which  lights  up  a  slow  fire  in  the  body,  consumes  it 
by  insensible  degrees,  and  is  the  more  dangerous, 
as  it  gives  less  notice. 

Aratus  knew  very  well  the  cause  of  his  illness; 
but  as  complaints  would  not  be  of  any  service  to  him, 
he  bore  it  patiently,  without  once  murmuring,  as  a 
common  and  natural  disease.  One  day  only,  happen¬ 
ing  to  spit  blood  before  a  friend  who  was  in  the  room 
with  him,  and  seeing  that  his  friend  was  surprised, 
he  said,  “Behold,  my  dear  Cephalon,  the  fruits  of 
royal  friendship.”  He  died  iu  this  manner  at  iEgium, 
being  then  captain-general  for  the  seventeenth  time. 

The  Achseans  desired  to  have  him  buried  in  the 
place  where  he  died,  and  were  preparing  such  a 
magnificent  mausoleum  to  his  memory  as  might  be 
suited  to  the  glory  of  his  life,  and  worthy  of  his 
reat  services.  But  the  Sicyonians  obtained  that 
onour  for  their  city,  where  Aratus  was  born;  and 
changing  their  mourning  to  festivity,  crowned  with 
chaplets  of  flowers,  and  clothed  in  white  robes,  they 
went  and  fetched  the  corpse  from  fEgium,  and  car¬ 
ried  it  in  pomp  to  Sicyon,  dancing  before  it,  and 
singing  hymns  and  odes  in  honour  of  the  deceased. 
They  made  choice  of  the  highest  part  of  the  city, 
where  they  buried  him  as  the  founder  and  preserver 
of  it,  which  place  was  afterwards  called  Aratium. 
In  Plutarch’s  time,  that  is,  about  300  years  after,  two 
solemn  sacrifices  were  offered  him  annually:  the  first 
on  the  day  that  he  freed  the  city  from  the  yoke  of 
tyranny,  which  sacrifice  was  called  Soteria;  and  the 
other  on  his  birth-day.  During  the  sacrifice,  choirs 
of  music  sung  odes  to  the  lyre;  and  the  chief  chorister, 
at  the  head  of  the  young  men  and  children,  walked  in 
procession  round  the  altar.  The  senate,  crowned 
with  chaplets  of  flowers,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  followed  this  procession. 

It  must  be  owned  that  Aratus  was  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  his  time,  and  may  be  considered,  in 
some  measure,  as  the  founder  of  the  Achaean  republic ; 
it  was  he  at  least  who  brought  it  to  the  form  and 
splendour  it  preserved  so  long  afterwards,  and  by 
which  it  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  states  of 
Greece.  However,  he  committed  a  considerable 
error,  in  calling  in  to  the  assistance  of  that  common¬ 
wealth  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  who  made  themselves 
masters  and  tyrants  of  it;  and  this,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  was  an  effect  of  his  jealousy  of  Cleon-  ■  x 
king  of  Sparta. 


t  Liv.  1.  xxiv.  n.  40. 

*  Plut.  in  Arat.  p.  1049—1052.  Polyb.  1.  viii.  p.518,  519. 
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But  he  was  fully  punished  for  it,  by  the  maimer  in 
which  Philip  treated  him.  Aratus  his  son  met  with 
a  still  more  deplorable  fate:  for  that  prince  being  be¬ 
come  completely  wicked,  says  Plutarch,  and  who 
affected  to  add  outrage  to  cruelty,  got  rid  of  him, 
not  by  mortal  -poisons,  but  by  those  which  destroy 
reason,  and  craze  the  brain ;  and  by  that  means  made 
him  commit  such  abominable  actions,  as  would  have 
reflected  eternal  infamy  on  him,  had  they  been  done 
voluntarily,  and  when  he  was  in  his  senses:  insomuch 
that,  though  he  was  at  that  time  very  young,  and  in 
the  bloom  of  life,  his  death  was  considered,  not  as  a 
misfortune  with  regard  to  himself,  but  as  the  remedy 
and  period  of  his  miseries. 

About  this  time  Philip  engaged  in  an  expedition 
gainst  the  Illyrians,  which  was  attended  with  suc- 
cess.t  He  had  long  desired  to  possess  himself  of 
Lissus;  but  believed  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
ever  to  take  the  castle,  which  was  so  happily  situated 
and  so  strongly  fortified  that  it  was  thought  impreg¬ 
nable.  Finding  that  force  would  not  prevail,  he 
had  recourse  to  stratagem.  The  city  was  separated 
from  the  castle  by  a  little  valley;  in  that  he  observed 
a  spot  covered  with  trees,  and  very  fit  to  conceal  an 
ambuscade.  Here,  during  the  night,  he  posted  the 
flower  of  his  troops.  The  next  day  he  assaulted  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  city.  The  inhabitants,  who  were 
very  numerous,  defended  themselves  with  great  bra¬ 
very;  and,  for  some  time,  the  success  was  equal  on 
both  sides.  At  last  they  made  a  furious  sally  and 
charged  the  besiegers  with  great  vigour.  The  gar¬ 
rison  of  the  castle,  seeing  Philip  retire,  imagined 
that  his  defeat  was  certain;  and  being  desirous  of 
sharing  in  the  plunder,  most  of  them  came  out,  and 
joined  the  inhabitants.  In  the  mean  time,  the  sol¬ 
diers  who  lay  in  ambuscade  attacked  the  castle,  and 
carried  it  without  great  resistance.  And  now,  the 
signal  agreed  upon  being  made,  the  fugitives  faced 
about  and  pursued  the  inhabitants  as  far  as  the  city, 
which  surrendered  a  few  days  after. 

M.  Valerius  Levinus, 2  as  praetor, 
A.  M.  3793.  had  been  allotted  Greece  and  Ma- 
Ant.  J.  C.  211.  cedonia  for  his  province.  He  was 
very  sensible  that,  in  order  to  lessen 
the  forces  of  Philip,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  detach  some  of  his  allies  (of  whom  the  iEtolians 
were  the  most  powerful)  from  his  interest.  He  there¬ 
fore  began  by  sounding,  in  private  conferences,  the 
disposition  of  the  chief  men  among  the  people;  and 
after  having  brought  them  over  to  his  views,  he  went 
to  the  general  assembly.  There,  after  expatiating 
on  the  flourishing  state  of  the  Romans,  and  proving 
it  by  their  taking  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily  and  Capua  in 
Italy,  he  extolled  the  great  generosity  with  which 
the  Romans  behaved  towards  their  allies,  and  their 
constant  fidelity.  He  added,  that  the  iEtolians  might 
expect  to  meet  with  so  much  the  better  treatment 
from  the  Romans,  as  they  would  be  the  first  people 
in  that  part  of  the  world  who  would  have  concluded 
an  alliance  with  them:  that  Philip  and  the  Mace¬ 
donians  were  dangerous  neighbours,  whose  power 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  of  the  most  fatal  conse¬ 
quence  to  them:  that  the  Romans  had  already  hum¬ 
bled  their  pride,  and  would  oblige  them,  not  only  to 
restore  such  fortresses  as  they  nad  taken  from  the 
iEtolians,  but  even  give  them  cause  to  fear  for  their 
own  territories :  that  with  regard  to  the  Acarnanians, 
who  had  broke  with  the  iEtolians,  the  Romans  would 
force  them  to  return  to  their  alliance,  on  the  same 
conditions  which  had  been  prescribed  to  them  when 
they  were  admitted  into  it;  or,  in  case  of  their  re¬ 
fusal,  would  make  them  submit  to  the  iEtolians  by- 
force  of  arms. 

Scopas,  who  was  at  that  time  chief  magistrate  of 
the  iEtolian  state;  and  Dorimachus,  who,  of  all 
the  citizens,  had  the  greatest  credit  and  authority ; 
strongly  enforced  the  arguments  and  promises  of  the 
praetor,  and  laid  still  greater  stress  upon  the  grandeur 
and  power  of  the  Romans,  because  they  were  not 
obliged  to  speak  as  modestly  on  those  topics  as 
Valerius  Levinus,  and  the  people  would  be  more  in- 
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dined  to  believe  them  than  a  foreigner,  who  spoke 
for  the  interests  of  his  country.  Tne  circumstance 
which  affected  them  most  was,  the  hopes  of  their 
possessing  themselves  of  Acarnania.  Accordingly, 
the  treaty  was  conclued  between  the  Romans  and 
the  iEtolians.  The  people  of  Elis,  of  Lacedsemonia, 
Attalus  king  of  Pergamus,  Pleuratus  king  of  Thrace, 
and  Scerdiledes  of  Illyria,  were  left  at  liberty  to 
accede  to  this  treaty  on  the  same  conditions,  if  they 
thought  proper.  The  conditions  were,  “  That  the 
iEtolians  should  declare  war  as  soon  as  possible 
against  Philip:  that  the  Romansshould  furnish  them, 
at  least,  with  twenty-five  galleys  of  five  benches  of 
oars;  that  such  cities  as  should  be  taken  from  iEto- 
lia,  as  far  as  the  island  of  Corcyra,3  should  be  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  iEtolians,  and  all  the  spoils  and  cap¬ 
tives  by  the  Romans:  that  the  Romans  should  aid 
the  iEtolians  in  making  themselves  masters  of  Acar¬ 
nania:  that  the  iEtolians  should  not  be  allowed  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  Philip,  but  upon  condition 
that  he  should  be  obliged  to  withdraw  his  troops  out 
of  the  territories  of  the  Romans,  and  those  of  her 
allies;  nor  the  Romans  with  Philip,  but  on  the  same 
terms.  Immediately  hostilities  commenced.  Philip 
was  dispossessed  of  some  cities,  after  which  Levinus 
retired  to  Corey ra;  fully  persuaded  that  the  king 
had  so  much  business,  and  so  many  enemies,  upon 
his  hands,  that  he  would  have  no  time  to  think  of 
Italy  or  Hannibal. 

Philip  was  now  in  winter  quarters  at  Pella,  when 
advice  was  brought  him  of  the  treaty  of  the  iEto¬ 
lians.  To  be  the  sooner  able  to  march  out  againsk 
them,  he  endeavoured  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  and  to  secure  it  from  any  invasions  of  its 
neighbours.  Scopas,  oil  the  other  side,  made  pre¬ 
parations  for  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Acar- 
nauians,  who,  though  they  saw  it  would  be  absolute¬ 
ly  impossible  for  them  to  oppose,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  two  such  powerful  states  as  the  iEtolians 
and  Romans,  yet  took  up  arms  out  of  despair,  rather 
than  from  prudential  motives,  and  resolved  to  sell 
their  lives  as  dear  as  possible.  Accordingly,  having 
sent  into  Epirus,  which  lay  very  near  them,  their 
wives,  children,  aud  the  old  men  who  were  upwards 
of  sixty;  all  those  who  remained,  from  the  age  of 
fifteen  to  threescore,  engaged  themselves  by  oath 
never  to  return  except  victorious;  denounced  the 
most  dreadful  imprecations  against  such  among  them 
as  should  break  their  oath;  and  only  desired  the 
Epirots  to  bury,  in  the  same  grave,  all  who  should 
fall  in  the  battle,  with  the  following  inscription  over 
them :  Here  he  the  acarnanians,  who  died 

FIGHTING  FOR  THEIR  COUNTRY,  AGAINST  THE  VIO¬ 
LENCE  AND  INJUSTICE  OF  THE  IETOLIANS.  Full  oi 
courage,  they  set  out  directly, and  advanced  to  meet 
the  enemy  to  the  very  frontiers  of  their  country. 
Such  resolution  terrified  the  iEtolians,  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  advice  that  Philip  was  already  upon  his  march 
to  aid  his  allies.  Upon  this  they  returned  home,  and 
Philip  did  the  same. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  the  spring,  LeVinus  be¬ 
sieged  Anticyra,4  which  surrendered  a  little  after. 
He  gave  this  city  to  the  iEtolians,  keeping  only  the 
plunder  for  himself.  Here  news  was  brought  him, 
that  he  had  been  nominated  consul  in  his  absence, 
and  that  P.  Sulpitius  was  coming  to  succeed  him 
as  praetor. 

In  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  Romans  and 
iEtolians, 5  several  other  powers  had  been  invited 
to  accede  to  it;  and  we  find  that  Attalus,  Pleuratus, 
and  Scerdiledes,  accepted  of  the  invitation.  The 
iEtolians  exhorted  the  Spartans  to  imitate  those  prin¬ 
ces.  Chlenas,  their  deputy,  represented  in  the  strong¬ 
est  terms  to  the  Lacedaemonians  all  the  evils  which 
the  Macedonians  had  brought  upon  them;  the  design 
they  had  always  harboured,  and  still  entertained,  of 
enslaving  all  Greece;  particularly  the  sacrilegious 
impiety  of  Philip,  in  plundering  a  temple  in  the  city 
of  Thermae ;  and  his  horrid  treachery  and  cruelty  to 
the  Messenians.  He  added,  that  he  had  no  reasan 
to  be  under  any  apprehensions  from  the  Achaeans, 
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who,  after  all  the  losses  they  had  sustained  in  the 
last  campaign,  would  think  it  a  great  happiness  to  be 
able  to  defend  their  own  country;  that  with  respect 
to  Philip,  when  he  should  find  the  iEtolians  invade 
him  by  land,  and  the  Romans  and  Attalus  by  sea,  he 
would  not  think  of  carrying  his  arms  into  Greece. 
He  concluded  with  desiring  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
persist  in  their  alliance  with  iEtolia,  or  at  least  to 
stand  neuter. 

Lyciscus,  the  representative  of  the  AcarnanWns, 
spoke  next,  and  declared  immediately  in  favour  of  the 
Macedonians.  He.  expatiated  on  the  service  which 
Philip,  and  afterwards  Alexander  the  Great,  had  done 
Greece,  by  invading  and  ruining  the  Persians,  its 
most  ancient  and  most  cruel  enemies.  He  put  the 
Lacedaemonians  in  mind  of  the  gentleness  and  clem¬ 
ency  with  which  Antigonus  had  treated  them,  when 
he  took  Sparta.  He  insisted  upon  the  ignominy  as 
well  as  danger  of  suffering  barbarians,  for  so  he  call¬ 
ed  the  Romans,  to  enter  Greece.  He  said,  that  it 
was  worthy  of  the  Spartan  wisdom,  to  foresee  from 
far  the  storm  already  gathering  in  the  West;  and 
which  would  certainly  break,  first  upon  Macedonian, 
and  afterwards  upon  all  Greece,  which  it  would  in¬ 
volve  in  ruin.  “  From  what  motive  did  your  an¬ 
cestors,”  continned  he,  “  throw  into  a  well  the  man 
who  came  in  Xerxes’s  name,  to  invite  them  to  sub¬ 
mit  themselves  to,  and  join  with,  that  monarch'! 
Wherefore  did  Leonidas  your  king,  with  his  300 
Spartans,  brave  and  defy  death'!  Was  it  not  merely 
to  defend  the  common  liberties  of  Greece?  And 
now  you  are  advised  to  give  them  up  to  other  bar¬ 
barians,  who,  the  more  moderate  they  appear,  are  so 
much  the  more  dangerous.  Let  the  iEtolians,”  says 
he,  “if  they  please,  dishonour  themselves  by  so 
shameful  a  prevarication:  this,  indeed,  would  be  na¬ 
tural  for  them  to  do,  as  they  are  utter  strangers  to 
glory,  and  affected  with  nothing  but  sordid  views  of 
interest.  But  as  to  you,  O  Spartans,  who  are  born 
defenders  of  the  liberty  and  honour  of  Greece,  you 
will  sustain  that  glorious  title  to  the  end.” 

The  fragment  of  Polybius,  where  these  two  speech¬ 
es  are  reported, goes  no  farther,  and  does  not  inform 
us  what  was  the  result  of  them.  However,  the 
sequel  of  the  history  shows,  that  Sparta  joined  with 
the  iEtolians,  and  entered  into  the  general  treaty. 
It  was  at  that  time  divided  into  two  tactions,  whose 
intrigues  and  disputes,  being  carried  to  the  utmost 
height,  occasioned  great  disturbances  in  the  city. 
One  faction  was  zealous  for  Philip,  and  the  other  de¬ 
clared  openly  against  him :  the  latter  prevailed.  We 
find  it  was  headed  by  Machanidas,  who,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  feuds  which  infested  the  common¬ 
wealth,  seized  upon  the  government,  and  made  him¬ 
self  tyrant  of  his  country. 

P.  Sulpitius  and  king  Attalus  be- 
A.  M.  3796.  ing  arrived  with  their  fleet  to  suc- 
Ant.  J.  C.  208.  cour  the  iEtolians,!  the  latter  were 
flushed  with  the  most  sanguine 
hopes,  and  the  opposite  party  filled  with  terror;  es¬ 
pecially  as  Machanidas,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  was 
already  invading  the  territories  of  the  Achaeans, 
whose  near  neighbour  he  was.  Immediately  the  lat¬ 
ter  people  and  their  allies  sent  a  deputation  to  king 
Philip,  and  solicited  him  to  come  into  Greece,  to 
defend  and  support  them.  Philip  lost  no  time.  The 
iEtolians,  under  Pyrrhias,  who  that  year  had  been 
appointed  their  general  in  conjunction  with  king 
Attalus,  advanced  to  meet  him  as  far  as  Lamia.2 
Pyrrhias  had  been  joined  by  the  troops  which  Attalus 
and  Sulpitius  had  sent  him.  Philip  defeated  him 
twice;  and  the  iEtolians  were  forced  to  shut  them¬ 
selves  up  in  Lamia.  As  to  Philip,  he  retired  to 
Phalara* *  with  his  army. 

During  his  stay  there,  ambassadors  came  from  Pto¬ 
lemy  king  of  Egypt,  from  the  Rhodians,  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Chios;  all  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  for  re-establish- 
ing  a  lasting  peace  between  Philip  and  the  iEtolians. 
It  was  not  so  much  out  of  good  will  towards  the 
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latter,  as  from  ti»  uneasiness  they  were  under  in 
seeing  Philip  engage  so  strenuously  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  which  might  render  him  more  powerful  than 
suited  their  interests.  For  his  conquests  over  the 
iEtolians,  and  their  confederates,  paved  the  way  for 
his  making  himself  master  of  all  Greece,  to  which 
his  predecessors  had  always  aspired,  and  even  gave 
him  access  to  those  cities  (out  of  Egypt)  which  Pto¬ 
lemy  possessed.  Philip,  however,  suspended  the  de¬ 
bates  on  the  peace,  till  the  next  assembly  of  the 
Achaeans;  and  in  the  mean  time  granted  the  iEto- 
lians  a  truce  for  thirty  days.  When  he  came  to  the 
assembly,  the  iEtolians  made  such  very  unreasonable 
proposals,  as  took  away  all  hopes  of  an  accommoda¬ 
tion.  Philip,  offended  that  the  vanquished  should 
take  upon  them  to  prescribe  laws  to  him,  declared, 
that  in  coming  to  the  assembly  he  had  not  depended 
in  any  manner  on  the  justice  and  sincerity  of  the 
iEtolians,  but  that  he  was  very  glad  to  convince  his 
allies,  that  he  himself  was  sincerely  desirous  of  peace, 
and  that  the  iEtolians  were  the  only  people  who  op¬ 
posed  it.  He  set  out  from  thence,  after  having  left 
4000  troops  to  defend  the  Achaeans;  and  went  to 
Argos,  where  the  Nemaean  games  were  going  to  be 
exhibited,  the  splendour  of  which  he  was  desirous 
of  augmenting  by  his  presence. 

While  he  was  busy  in  solemnizing  these  games, 
Sulpitius  having  set  out  from  JMaupactum,  and  land¬ 
ed  between  Sicyon  and  Corinth,  laid  waste  all  the 
open  country.  Philip  upon  this  news  left  the  games, 
marched  with  speed  against  the  enemy,  aud  meeting 
them  laden  with  spoils,  put  them  to  flight,  and  pur¬ 
sued  them  to  their  ships.  Being  returned  to  the 
games,  he  was  received  with  universal  applause;  and 
particularly,  because  he  had  laid  down  nis  diadem 
and  robes  of  state,  and  mixed  indiscriminately  with 
the  rest  of  the  spectators;  a  very  pleasing  as  well  as 
soothing  sight  to  the  inhabitants  of  free  cities.  But 
as  his  unaffected  and  popular  behaviour  had  gained 
him  the  love  of  all,  so  his  enormous  excesses  soon 
made  him  odious.  It  was  now  his  custom  to  go  at 
night  into  people’s  houses  in  a  plebeian  dress,  and 
there  practise  every  kind  of  licentiousness.  It  was 
not  safe  for  fathers  and  husbands  to  oppose  him  on 
these  occasions,  in  which  they  would  have  endan¬ 
gered  their  lives. 

Some  days  after  the  solemnization  of  the  games, 
Philip,  w'ith  the  Achaeans,  whose  captain-general  was 
Cycliadus,  having  crossed  the  river  of  Larissa,  ad¬ 
vances  as  far  as  the  city  of  Elis,  which  had  received 
an  fiEtolian  garrison.  The  first  day  he  laid  waste 
the  neighbouring-lands;  afterwards  he  drew  near  the 
city  in  battle-array,  and  caused  some  bodies  of  horse 
to  advance  to  the  gates,  to  induce  the  iEtolians  to 
make  a  sally.  Accordingly  they  came  out;  but  Phi¬ 
lip  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  some  Roman  sol¬ 
diers  among  them.  Sulpitius  having  left  Naupactum 
with  fifteen  galleys,  and  landed  4000  men,  had  enter¬ 
ed  the  city  of  Elis  in  the  night.  The  fight  was  very 
bloody.4-  Demophantus,  general  of  the  cavalry  of 
Elis,,  seeing  Philopoemen,  who  commanded  that  of 
the  Achjeans,  advanced  out  of  the  ranks,  and  spurred 
towards  him  with  great  impetuosity.  The  latter 
waited  for  him  with  the  utmost  resolution;  and  pre¬ 
venting  his  blow,  laid  him  dead,  with  a  thrust  of  his 
pike,  at  his  horse’s  feet.  Demophantus  being  thus 
fallen,  his  cavalry  fled.  I  mentioned  Philopoemen 
before,  and  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  par¬ 
ticularly  of  him  hereafter.  On  the  other  side  the 
infantry  of  Elis  had  fought  with  advantage.  And 
now  the  king,  perceiving  that  his  troops  began  to 
give  way,  spurred  his  horse  into  the  midst  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  foot.  His  horse  being  wounded  with  a  javelin, 
threw  him.  It  was  then  the  battle  grew  furious, 
both  sides  making  extraordinary  efforts;  the  Romans 
to  take  Philip  prisoner,  and  the  Macedonians  to  save 
him.  The  king  signalized  his  courage  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  having  been  obliged  to  fight  a  long  time  on 
foot,  in  the  midst  of  the  cavalry;  and  a  great  slaugh¬ 
ter  was  made  in  this  engagement.  At  last,  being 
carried  off  by  his  soldiers,  and  remounted  on  another 
horse,  he  retired.  The  king  encamped  about  fiv« 
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miles  from  that  place;  and  the  next  day,  having  at¬ 
tacked  a  castle,  in  which  a  great  number  of  peasants, 
with  all  their  flocks,  were  retired,  he  took  4000  pri- 
sorers,  and  20,000  head  of  cattle  of  all  sorts:  an  ad¬ 
vantage  which  might  console  him  for  the  affront  he 
had  lately  received  at  Elis. 

That  instant,  advice  was  brought  him,  that  the  bar¬ 
barians  had  made  an  incursion  into  Macedonia;  upon 
which  be  immediately  set  out  to  defend  his  country, 
having  left  with  the  allies  a  detachment  from  his 
army  of  2,500  men.  Sulpitius  retired  with  his  fleet 
to  rEgina,  where  he  joined  king  Attalus,  and  passed 
the  winter.  Some  time  after  the  Achoeans  gave  the 
lEtolians  and  the  people  of  Elis  battle  nearMessene, 
in  which  they  had  the  advantage. 

SECTION  V. — EDUCATION  AND  GREAT  QUALITIES 
OF  PHILOPtEMEN. 

Philopcemen,!  of  whom  large  mention  will  be 
made  hereafter,  was  of  Megalopolis,  a  city  of  Arcadia, 
in  Peloponnesus.  He  had  received  an  excellent 
education  through  the  care  of  Cassander  of  Man- 
tinea,  who,  after  his  father’s  death,  out  of  gratitude 
for  the  important  services  he  had  received  from  him, 
undertook  to  be  guardian  and  governor  to  his  son 
Philopcemen. 

When  he  was  past  the  vears  of  childhood,  he  was 
put  under  the  care  of  Ecdemus  and  Demophanes, 
citizens  of  Megalopolis,  who  had  been  scholars  to 
Arcesilaus,  founder  of  the  New  Academy.  The  scope 
of  philosophy  in  those  days  was,  to  prompt  mankind 
to  serve  tneir  country ;  and,  by  its  precepts,  to  enable 
them  to  govern  republics,  and  transact  the  greatest 
affairs  of  state.  This  was  the  inestimable  advantage 
the  two  philosophers  in,  question  procured  Philo- 

oemen,  and  thereby  rendered  him  the  common 

lessing  of  Greece.  And,  indeed,  as  it  is  said  that 
mothers  love  those  children  best  which  they  bring 
forth  when  advanced  in  years,  Greece,  as  having 
iven  birth  to  Philopmmen  in  her  old  age,  and  after 
aving  produced  so  many  illustrious  personages,  had 
a  singular  affection  for  him,  and  took  a  pleasure  in 
enlarging  his  power,  in  proportion  as  his  fame  in¬ 
creased.  He  was  called  the  last  of  the  Greeks,  as 
Brutus  was  afterwards  called  the  last  nf  the  Romans ; 
undoubtedly  to  imply,  that  Greece,  after  Philopoe- 
men,  had  produced  no  great  man  worthy  of  her  an¬ 
cient  glory. 

Having  formed  himself  upon  the  model  of  Epami- 
nondas,  he  copied  admirably  his  prudence  in  deba¬ 
ting  and  resolving  upon  affairs;  his  activity  and  bold¬ 
ness  in  executing;  and  his  perfect  disinterestedness: 
but  as  to  his  gentleness,  patience,  and  moderation, 
with  regard  to  the  feuds  and  divisions  which  usually 
break  out  in  a  state,  these  he  could  never  imitate. 
A  certain  spirit  of  contention,  which  resulted  natu¬ 
rally  from  his  headstrong  and  fiery  temper,  had  qua¬ 
lified  him  better  for  the  military  than  political  vir¬ 
tues. 

And,  indeed,  from  his  infancy,  the  only  class  of 
people  he  loved  was  soldiers;  and  he  took  a  delight 
only  in  such  exercises  as  were  necessary  to  qualify 
him  for  the  profession  of  arms;  such  as  fighting  in 
armour,  riding,  and  throwing  the  javelin.  And  as  he 
seemed,  by  his  muscles  and  stature,  to.  be  very  well 
made,  for  wrestling,  and  some  particular  friends  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  apply  himself  to  it,  he  asked  them 
whether  this  exercise  of  the  athlete  contributed  to 
the  making  a  man  the  better  soldier?  His  friends 
Could  not  help  answering,  that  the  life  of  the  athlete, 
who  were  obliged  to  observe  a  fixed  and  regular  re¬ 
gimen  ;  to  eat  a  certain  food,  and  that  always  at  stated 
hours;  and  to  devote  a  certain  number  of  hours  to 
sleep,  in  order  to  preserve  their  robustness,  in  which 
the  greatest  part  of  their  merit  consisted;  that  this 
way  of  life,  I  say,  differed  entirely  from  that  of  sol¬ 
diers,  who  frequently  are  obliged  to  submit  to  hunger 
and  thirst,  cold  and  heat,  and  have  not  always  fixed 
hours  either  for  eating  or  sleeping.  From  thence¬ 
forth  he  conceived  the  highest  contempt  for  the  ath¬ 
letic  exercises:  looking  upon  them  as  of  no  service 
to  the  public,  and  considering  them,  from  that  in¬ 


stant,  as  unworthy  a  man  of  any  elevation  of  soul, 
happiness  of  talents,  or  love  for  his  country. 

The  moment  he  quitted  his  governors  and  masters, 
he  entered  among  the  troops  which  the  city  of  Mega¬ 
lopolis  sent  to  make  incursions  into  Laconia,  in  order 
to  plunder  and  bring  off  from  thence  cattle  and  slaves 
And  in  all  these  inroads,  he  was  ever  the  first  that 
marched  out,  and  the  last  who  came  in. 

During  the  intervals  in  which  there  were  no  troops 
in  the  field, he  used  to  employhis  leisure  in  hunting, 
to  make  himself  robust  and  nimble;  or  else  used  to 
spend  his  hours  in  cultivating  the  ground,  having  a 
fine  estate  three  miles  from  the  city,  whither  he  used 
to  retire  very  frequently  after  dinner  or  supper.  At 
night  he  would  throw  himself  on  a  bed  of  straw,  like 
one  of  his  slaves,  and  thus  pass  the  night.  The  next 
morning  by  day-break,  he  used  to  go  with  his  vine¬ 
dressers,  and  work  in  the  vineyard,  or  follow  the 
plough  with  his  peasants.  After  this,  it  was  his  cus¬ 
tom  to  return  to  the  city,  and  employ  himself  in 
public  affairs  with  his  friends  and  the  magistrates. 

Whatever  he  got  in  war,  he  expended  either  in 
horses  and  arms,  or  employed  in  ransoming  those  of 
his  fellow-citizens  who  had  been  taken  prisoners. 
He  endeavoured  to  increase  his  estate,  by  improving 
his  lands,  which  of  all  profits  is  the  most  lawful;  and 
was  notsatisfied  with  barely  visiting  it  nowand  then, 
and  merely  for  diversion;  but  devoted  his  whole  care 
to  it;  persuaded  that  nothing  is  more  worthy  of  a 
man  ot  probity  and  honour,  than  to  improve  his  own 
fortune,  provided  he  does  not  injure  that  of  his  neigh¬ 
bour. 

I  must  entreat  my  readers,  in  order  that  they  may 
form  a  right  judgment  of  what  I  have  here  said  of 
Philopcemen,  to  convey  themselves  in  imagination 
back  to  the  ages  I  am  speaking-  of,  and  to  call  to 
mind  with  what  industry  all  well-governed  nations, 
as  the  Hebrews,  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  ap¬ 
plied  themselves  to  the  tilling  of  land  and  manual 
labour,  and  the  high  esteem  in  which  such  exercises 
were  had  in  those  ages.  It  is  universally  known 
that  the  Romans,  after  having  gained  signal  victories, 
and  alighted  from  the  triumphal  car  crowned  with 
laurels  and  glory,  returned  immediately  to  their 
farms,  whence  they  had  been  elected  to  command 
armies;  and  went  to  guide  the  plough  and  oxen,  with 
the  same  hands  which  had  just  before  vanquished 
and  defeated  their  enemies.  According  to  our  cus¬ 
toms  and  way  of  thinking,  the  exercises  above  men¬ 
tioned  are  very  low  and  contemptible;  but  it  is  our 
misfortune  that  they  should  bethought  so.  Luxury, 
by  corrupting  our  manners,  has  vitiated  our  judg¬ 
ments.  It  makes  us  consider  as  great  and  valuable, 
what  really  in  itself  desirves  nothing  but  contempt; 
and  it  affixes,  on  the  contrary,  an  idea  of  contempt 
and  meanness,  to  things  of  solid  beauty  and  real 
greatness. 

Philoposmen  was  very  fond  of  the  conversations  of 
philosophers,  and  read  their  works  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction;  however, he  did  not  read  them  all  with¬ 
out  distinction,  but  such  only  as  could  contribute  to 
his  improvement  in  virtue.  Of  all  the  great  ideas  in 
Homer,  he  sought  and  retained  such  only  as  exalt 
the  courage,  and  excite  to  great  exploits;  and  that 
poet  abounds  with  ideas  of  this  kind,  no  writer  hav 
mg  ever  painted  valour  in  such  strong  and  lively 
colours.  But  the  other  works  in  which  Philoposmen 
delighted  most,  were  those  of  Evangelus,  called  the 
Tactics,  that  is,  the  art  of  drawing  up  troops  in 
battle-array;  and  the  histories  of  Alexander  the 
Great:  for  it  was  his  opinion,  that  words  should  al¬ 
ways  have  reference  to  actions,  and  theory  to  prac¬ 
tice;  and  he  had  very  little  regard  for  those  books 
that  are  written  merely  to  satisfy  a  vain  curiosity,  or 
furnish  a  rapid  and  transient  amusement. 

After  he  had  read  the  precepts  and  rules  of  the 
Tactics,  he  did  not  value  the  seeming  demonstrations 
of  them  in  plans  drawn  upon  paper,  but  used  to  make 
the  application  on  the  spot,  in  the  field:  for  in  his 
marches,  he  used  to  observe  exactly  the  position  of 
the  hills  and  valleys;  all  the  irregularities  of  the 
ground;  the  several  different  forms  and  figures  which 
battalions  and  squadrons  are  obliged  to  take  by  rivu¬ 
lets,  ditches,  and  defiles,  in  their  way,  which  oblige 
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them  to  close  or  extend  themselves:  and  after  having 
reflected  seriously  on  these  particulars,  he  would  dis¬ 
course  on  them  with  those  in  his  company. 

He  was  in  his  thirtieth  year  when  Cleomenes,  king 
of  Sparta,  attacked  Megalopolis.  We  have  seen 
what  courage  and  greatness  of  soul  he  displayed  on 
that  occasion.  He  signalized  himself  no  less,  some 
months  after,  in  the  battle  of  Selasia,  where  Anti- 
gonus  gained  a  famous  victory  over  the  same  Cle¬ 
omenes.  The  king  of  Macedon,  charmed  with  such 
exalted  merit,  to  which  he  himself  had  been  witness, 
made  him  very  advantageous  offers  to  attach  him  to 
his  service.  However,  so  great  was  his  love  for  his 
country,  that  he  refused  them;  not  to  mention  that 
he  had  naturally  an  aversion  to  a  court  life,  which 
not  only  requires  great  subjection  in  the  man  who 
devotes  himself  to  it,  but  deprives  him  of  his  liberty. 
However,  as  he  did  not  choose  to  pass  his  life  in  in¬ 
dolence  and  inaction,  he  went  into  Crete,  which  vvas 
engaged  in  war,  to  improve  himself  in  the  military 
art.  Crete  served  him  as  an  excellent  school;  so 
that  he  made  a  great  progress,  and  acquired  a  per¬ 
fect  knowledge  in  that  science.  He  there  found 
men  of  a  very  warlike  disposition,  expert  in  combats 
of  every  kind,  extremely  temperate,  and  inured  to 
most  severe  discipline. 

After  having  served  for  some  time  in  the  troops  of 
that  island,  he  returned  among  the  Achteans  with  so 
much  renown,  that  immediately  upon  his  arrival  he 
was  appointed  general  of  the  horse.  The  first  thing 
he  did  was  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  his  forces, 
among  whom  he  did  not  find  the  least  order  or  dis¬ 
cipline.  But  he  could  neither  dissemble  nor  suffer 
such  remissness.  He  himself  therefore  went  from 
city  to  city,  exhorting  particularly  all  the  young 
men,  inspiring  them  with  sentiments  of  honour,  ani¬ 
mating  them  with  promises  of  reward,  and  sometimes 
employing  severity  and  punishment  when  he  found 
them  rebellious  ana  ungovernable.  He  exercised  and 
reviewed  them  often;  or  made  them  engage  in  tour¬ 
naments,  or  similar  sports,  in  places  where  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  spectators  was  likely  to  be  found. 
By  this  practice  he  soon  made  all  his  soldiers  so  ro¬ 
bust,  expert,  and  courageous,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  ready  and  nimble,  that  the  several  evolutions  and 
movements,  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  or  from  the  front 
to  the  rear,  either  or  all  the  squadrons  together,  orof 
each  trooper  singly,  were  performed  with  so  much 
skill  and  ease,  that  a  spectator  would  almost  have  con¬ 
cluded,  that  this  cavalry  was  only  one  individual  body, 
moving  spontaneously,  at  the  impression  of  one  and 
the  same  will. 

In  the  battle  fought  near  the  city  of  Elis,  the  last 
we  mentioned,  and  in  which  he  commanded  the 
horse,  he  gained  great  honour;  and  it  was  said  uni¬ 
versally,  that  he  was  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  soldiers,  with  regard  to  the  strength  arid  ardour 
of  his  attacks;  nor  showed  less  wisdom  and  prudence 
than  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  generals;  and 
that  therefore  he  was  equally  capable  either  of  fight¬ 
ing  or  commanding. 

Aratus,  indeed,  was  the  first  who  raised  the  Achaean 
league  to  the  exalted  pitch  of  glory  and  power  which 
it  attained.  Before  his  time  they  were  despised  and 
weak,  because  they  were  divided,  and  every  city 
among  them  was  studious  of  nothing  but  its  peculiar 
interest.  But  Aratus  made  them  formidable,  by  uni¬ 
ting  and  allying  them  together;  and  his  design  was, 
to  form  one  body  and  one  power  of  all  Peloponnesus, 
which,  by  this  union,  would  have  became  invincible. 
The  success  of  his  enterprises  was  not  owing  so 
much  to  his  courage  and  intrepidity,  as  to  his  pru¬ 
dence,  address,  affability,  and  gentleness  of  demea¬ 
nour;  and  what  indeed  was  considered  as  a  defect  in 
his  politics,  to  the  friendship  he  contracted  with 
foreign  princes,  which  at  length  subjected  his  state 
to  them.  But  the  instant  Philopcenten  assumed  the 
reins  of  government,  as  he  was  a  great  captain,  and 
had  come  off'  victorious  in  all  his  first  battles,  he 
roused  the  courage  of  the  Achseans;and  finding  they 
were  able  to  make  head  alone  against  their  enemies, 
he  obliged  them  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  foreign 
powers. 

He  made  a  great  number  of  improvements  in  the 


discipline  of  the  Achatan  troops,  and  changed  the 
manner  of  drawing  up  their  forces,  and  their  arms, 
which  had  a  great  many  defects.  He  obliged  them 
to  use  large  and  strong  shields;  gave  them  stout 
lances;  armed  them  with  helmets,  breast-plates,  and 
greaves;  and  thereby  accustomed  them  to  fight  vigor¬ 
ously  and  gain  ground,  instead  of  hovering  and  fly¬ 
ing  about  like  light-armed  troops,  who  rather  skir¬ 
mish  than  fight  in  line  of  battle. 

He  afterwards  endeavoured  to  effect  another  im 
provement,  which  was  much  more  difficult  as  well  as 
more  important  in  one  sense;  and  this  was  to  curb 
and  restrain  their  luxury,  and  excessive  profusion 
and  expense.  I  say, to  restrain;  for  he  imagined  that 
it  would  not  be  possible  for  him  completely  to  era¬ 
dicate  their  violent  fondness  for  dress  and  ornament. 
He  began  by  substituting  a  different  object  in  their 
lace,  by  inspiring  them  with  the  love  for  another 
ind  of  magnificence,  viz.  to  distinguish  themselves 
by  their  horses,  their  arms,  and  other  accoutrements 
of  war.  This  ardour  had  an  effect  even  on  their  wo¬ 
men,  who  now  spent  their  whole  time  in  working 
for  their  husbands  or  children.  The  only  things  now 
seen  in  their  hands  were  helmets,  which  they  adorn¬ 
ed  with  plumes  of  feathers  tinged  with  the  brightest 
dies;  coats  of  mail  for  horsemen,  and  jackets  for  the 
soldiers;  all  which  they  embroidered.  The  bare 
sight  of  these  things  inflamed  their  courage,  breathed 
into  them  a  strong  desire  to  defy  the  greatest  dan¬ 
gers,  and  a  kind  of  impatience  to  fly  in  quest  of  glory. 
Expense  in  all  other  things  which  attract  the  eye  (says 
Plutarch,)  infallibly  induces  luxury;  and  inspires  all 
those  who  take  a  pleasure  in  gazing  upon  it  with  a 
secret  effeminacy  and  indolence;  the  senses,  enchan¬ 
ted  and  dazzled  by  these  deceitful  charms,  conspiring 
to  seduce  the  mind  itself,  and  to  enervate  it  by  their 
soft  insinuations.  But,  on  the  contrary,  that  magni¬ 
ficence,  whose  object  is  arms,  animates  and  exalts 
courage. 

Philopcemen  is  not  the  only  great  man  who  had 
this  way  of  thinking.  Plutarch  observes, l  that  Bru¬ 
tus,  who  had  accustomed  his  officers  to  shun  what 
was  superfluous  on  every  other  occasion,  was  persua¬ 
ded  that  the  richness  and  splendour  of  the  armour 
and  weapons  which  soldiers  have  always  in  their 
hands,  or  on  their  bodies,  exalt  the  courage  of  those 
men  who  are  naturally  brave  and  ambitious;  and  en¬ 
gage  such  as  are  of  a  covetous  temper  to  exert  them¬ 
selves  the  more  in  fight,  in  order  to  defend  their 
arms,  which  they  look  upon  as  a  precious  and  ho¬ 
nourable  possession.  The  same  author  tells  us,  that 
the  circumstance  which  gained  Sertorius  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  Spaniards,  was  his  bestowing  on  them, 
with  a  very  liberal  hand,  gold  and  silver  to  adorn 
their  helmets  and  enrich  their  shields.  This  was  al¬ 
so  the  opinion  of  Caesar, 2  who  always  gave  his  sol¬ 
diers  arms  that  glittered  with  gold  and  silver;  and 
this  he  did  not  only  for  pomp  and  splendour,  but 
that  they  might  act  with  greater  courage  in  battle, 
through  fear  of  losing  arms  of  so  great  value. 

However,  I  must  not  omit  observing,  that  generals, 
no  less  renowned  than  those  we  have  mentioned,  dif¬ 
fered  in  opinion  from  them.  Mithridates,  taught  by 
his  misfortunes  of  how  little  advantage  splendour  >1 
to  an  army,  would  not  allow  among  his  soldiers  such 
arms  as  were  gilded  and  enriched  with  precious 
stones;  and  began  to  consider  them  as  the  riches  of 
the  conqueror,  and  not  the  strength  of  those  who 
wore  them.3  Papirius,  the  famous  dictator,  who,  by 
defeating  the  Samnites,  so  signally  avenged  the  af¬ 
front  which  the  Romans  had  received  at  the  Futcae 
Caudinae,  said  to  his  troops, 4  that  it  was  proper  for  a 
soldier  to  appear  with  a  rough  and  stern  aspect;  that 


‘  Plut.  in  Brut.  p.  1001. 

1  Hahebat  tam  cultos  milites,  ut  argento  et  auro  politia 
armis  ornaret,  simul  et  ad  speciem,  et  quo  tenaciores  eoruin 
in  preelio  essent  metu  damni.  Suelon.  in  Jul.  Ctesar.  c.  67. 

3  Plut.  in  Lucullo,  p.  496. 

4  Horridum  militem  esse  debere,  non  ccelatum  auro  ar- 
gentoque,  sed  ferro  et  animis  fretum.  Gtuippe  ilia  prEedam 
verius  quam  urma  esse ;  nitentia  ante  rem,  rieformia  inter 
sanguinem  et  vulnera.  Virtutem  esse  inilitis  decus,  et  om¬ 
nia  ilia  victoriam  sequi:  et  ditem  liostem  quamvis  pauperu 
victoris  praemium  esse.  Liv.  1.  ix.  n.  40. 
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ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  ill  became  him;  and 
that  steel  and  bravery  ought  to  form  his  glory  and 
pride.  And  indeed,  added  he, ,  gold  and  silver  are 
rather  spoils  than  arms.  These  ornaments  dazzle  the 
eye  before  the  battle,  but  make  a  most  hideous  ap¬ 
pearance  in  tne  midst  of  blood  and  slaughter.  The 
soldier’s  ornament  is  his  valour;  the  rest  is  always 
the  consequence  of  victory.  A  rich  enemy  falls  a 
prey  to  the  conqueror,  how  poor  soever  he  may  be. 
It  is  well  known,  that  Alexander  the  Great  entertain¬ 
ed  the  same  idea  of  the  richness  and  magnificence 
of  the  arms  of  the  Persians. i 

In  this  opposition  of  opinions,  it  does  not  become 
me  to  decide  which  of  those  great  men  had  the  most 
just  way  of  thinking.  But  we  cannot  but  admire 
the  skill  and  address  of  Philopoemen,  who,  seeing 
luxury  prevalent  and  established  in  his  country,  did 
not  thinlt  it  advisable  to  attempt  to  banish  it  entirely ; 
but  contented  himself  with  directing  it  to  an  object 
more  laudable  in  itself,  and  more  worthy  of  brave 
men. 

After  Philopoemen  had  accustomed  the  young  men 
to  make  their  splendour  consist  in  that  of  their  arms, 
he  himself  exercised  and  formed  them  very  carefully 
in  all  the  parts  of  military  discipline.  On  the  other 
side,  the  youths  were  very  attentive  to  the  instruc¬ 
tions  he  gave  them  concerning  military  evolutions, 
and  there  arose  a  kind  of  emulation  among  them, 
which  should  execute  them  with  the  greatest  ease 
and.  promptitude.  They  were  wonderfully  pleased 
with  the  manner  of  drawing  up  in  order  of  battle, 
which  he  taught  them ;  because  they  conceived,  that 
where  the  ranks  were  so  very  close,  they  would  be 
the  more  difficult  to  break;  and  their  arms,  though 
much  more  ponderous  than  before,  became  much 
more  easy  and  light  in  the  wearing,  because  they 
took  great  delight  in  carrying  them,  on  account  of 
their  splendour  and  beauty ;  and  for  this  reason  they 
pantea  to  try  them,  and  to  see  them  imbrued  in  the 
blood  of  their  enemies. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Philopoemen,  in  what 
light  soever  we  view  him,  is  a  great  captain,  and  a 
noble  pattern  for  the  imitation  of  all  who  embrace  a 
military  life.  I  cannot  too  strongly  eeshort  young 
officers  and  noblemen  to  study  diligently  so  perfect 
a  model,  and  to  imitate  him  in  all  those  things  in 
which  he  can  be  imitated  by  them.  Our  young  no¬ 
blemen  are  full  of  courage,  sentiments  of  honour, 
love  of  their  country,  and  zeal  for  their  prince:  the 
war  which  has  broken  out  so  suddenly  in  Europe, 
and  to  which  they  fly  with  incredible  ardour,  is  a 
convincing  poof  of  this,  and  still  more  their  beha¬ 
viour  in  Italy  and  on  the  Rhine.  They  have  fire, 
vivacity,  genius,  and  do  not  want  talents,  and  quali¬ 
ties  capable  of  raising  them  to  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  greatness;  but  then  they  sometimes  want  a  manly 
and  vigorous  education,  which  alone  can  form  great 
men  in  any  profession.  Our  manners  being  unhap¬ 
pily  turned,  through  a  taste  which  prevails  almost 
universally,  towards  effeminacy,  pleasures,  and  lux¬ 
ury;  the  admiration  of  things  trifling  in  themselves, 
and  a  fondness  for  false  splendour,  enervate  our  cou¬ 
rage  in  our  most  tender  years,  and  blunt  the  edge 
of  that  valour  of  ancient  Gaul,  which  was  once  natu¬ 
ral  to  us. 

Were  the  youth  among  our  nobility  educated  like 
Philopoemen,  so  far,  I  mean,  as  is  consitent  with  our 
manners;  were  they  to  imbibe  in  their  early  years  an 
inclination  for  studies  of  a  solid  kind,  for  sound  phi¬ 
losophy,  history,  and  polity ;  were  they  to  propose  as 
models  for  their  imitation,  the  many  illustrious  gene¬ 
ra  3  which  the  last  age  produced ;  were  they  to  put 
themselves  under  the  tuition  of  those  who  are  now 
the  ornament  and  glory  of  our  nation ;  and  would 
they  once  duly  consider,  that  true  greatness  does 
not  consist  in  surpassing  others  merely  in  pomp  and 
profusion,  but  in  distinguishing  themselves  by  solid 
merit;  were  they, in  a  word,  to  make  it  their  delight 
and  glory  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  art  of  war,  to 
study  it  in  all  its  branches,  and  acquire  the  true 


«  Aciem  hoslium  auro  purpurfique  fulgentem  intueri  jube- 
bat,  praedam  non  arma  gestantem.  Irent,  et  imbellibus 
feminis  aurura  viri  eriperent.  Q.  Curt.  1.  iii.  c.  10. 
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scope  and  design  of  it,  without  omitting  any  of  the 
means  which  conduce  to  their  perfection  in  it;  how 
illustrious  a  set  of  officers,  commanders,  and  heroes, 
would  France  produce!  One  single  man  inspired 
the  breast  of  the  Achaeans  with  this  ardour  and  emu¬ 
lation.  How  much  were  it  to  be  wished  (and  why- 
should  we  not  hope  it!)  that  some  one  of  our  princes, 
great  in  all  things,  in  valour  as  well  as  birth,  woula 
revive  in  our  armies  this  taste  of  the  ancients  for 
simplicity,  frugality,  and  generosity;  and  direct  the 
taste  of  the  French  nation  to  things  truly  beautiful, 
solid,  and  just!  All  conquests  would  be  infinitely 
short  of  such  a  glory. 

SECTION  VI. — VARIOUS  EXPEDITIONS  OF  PHILIP 

AND  SULPITIOUS.  A  DIGRESSION  OF  POLYBIUS 

UPON  SIGNALS  MADE  BY  FIRE. 

We  have  already  said,  that  Sul- 
pitius  the  proconsul,  and  king  At-  A.  M.  3797. 
talus,  had  continued  in  winter  quar-  Ant.  J.  C.  207. 
ters  at  iEgina.2  As  soon  as  spring 
appeared  they  quitted  them,  and  sailed  to  Lemnos 
with  their  fleets,  which  together  amounted  to  sixty 
galleys.  Philip,  on  the  other  side,  having  appointed 
Larissa,  a  city  in  Thessaly,  as  the  rendezvous  of  his 
army,  advanced  towards  Demetrias,  that  he  might 
be  able  to  oppose  the  enemy  either  by  sea  or  land, 
whither  the  ambassadors  of  the  allies  came  from  all 
parts  to  implore  his  aid  in  the  imminent  danger  to 
which  they  were  exposed.  Philip  gave  them  a  fa¬ 
vourable  reception;  and  promised  to  furnish  them 
with  such  succours  as  the  present  juncture  and  the 
necessity  of  their  affairs  might  require.  He  kept 
his  promise,  and  sent  bodies  of  soldiers  into  different 
places,  to  secure  them  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
He  repaired  to  Scotussa,  and  made  his  troops  march 
thither  from  Larissa,  which  lies  very  near  it;  and 
then  returned  to  Demetrias.  And  in  order  to  enable 
himself  to  give  seasonable  succour  to  such  of  his 
allies  as  should  be  attacked,  he  fixed  signals  in  Pho- 
cis,  Euboea,  and  in  the  little  island  Peparethos;  and 
placed,  in  that  part  where  he  lay,  on  TisEeum,  a  very 
lofty  mountain  of  Thessaly,  men  to  observe  them, 
that  he  might  have  speedy  notice  of  the  enemy’s 
march,  and  of  the  places  he  might  design  to  attack. 
I  shall  explain  the  nature  of  these  signals  hereafter. 

The  proconsul  and  king  Attalus  advanced  towards 
Euboea,  and  laid  siege  to  Oreum,  one  of  its  chief 
cities.  It  was  defended  by  two  castles  strongly  for¬ 
tified,  and  was  able  to  hold  out  a  long  time;  but 
Plator,  who  commanded  it  for  Philip,  surrendered 
it  treacherously  to  the  besiegers.  He  had  purposely 
made  the  signals  too  late,  that  Philip  might  not  have 
an  opportunity  of  succouring  it.  But  the  same  did 
not  happen  with  respect  to  Chalcis,  which  Sulpitius 
besieged  immediately  after  the  taking  of  Oreum. 
The  signals  were  made  very  seasonably  there;  and 
the  commander,  deaf  and  inaccessible  to  the  offers 
of  the  proconsul,  prepared  for  a  stout  defence.  Sul¬ 
pitius  perceived  that  he  had  made  an  imprudent 
attempt,  and  was  so  wise  as  to  desist  immediately 
from  it.  The  city  was  strongly  fortified  in  itself; 
and  besides,  situated  on  the  Euripus,  that  famous 
strait,3  in  which  the  sea  does  not  ebb  and  flow  seven 
times  every  day,  at  fixed  and  sated  hours,  as  (says 
Livy)  is  commonly  reported,  but  irregularly,  whilst 
the  waves  roll  on  all  sides  with  so  much  impetuosity 
that  they  seem  like  torrents  rushing  down  from  the 
mountains;  so  that  ships  can  never  ride  there  in 
safety. 

Attalus  besieged  Opus,  a  city  situated  not  far  from 
the  sea-side,  among  the  Locrians,  in  Achaia.  Philip 
advanced  with  incredible  diligence  to  its  aid,  having 
marched  upwards  of  sixty  miles  in  one  day .4  The 


»  Polyb.  1.  x.  p.  612—614.  Liv.  1.  xxviii.  n.  5—8. 
s  Haud  alia  infestior  classi  statio  est.  Nam  et  vend  a* 
utriusque  terrse  prtealtis  montibus  subiti  ac  procellosi  se 
dejiciunt,  et  fretum  ipsum  Euripi,  non  septtes  die,  sicut 
fama  fert,  temporibus  statis  reciproeat ;  sed  temere,  in  mo- 
dum  venti  nunc  hue  nunc  illuc  verso  mari,  velut  monte  prse- 
cipiti  devolutus  torrens  rapitur.  Ita  nec  nocte  nec  die, 
quies  navibns  datur.  Liv. 

‘  So  Livy  has  it ;  which  is  certainly  a  prodigious  day  * 
march  for  an  army. 

L  & 
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city  had  been  just  taken  before  he  arrived  at  it;  and 
he  might  have  surprised  Attalus,  who  was  employed 
in  plundering  the  place,  had  not  the  latter,  the  in¬ 
stant  he  heard  of  his  approach,  retired  with  great 
precipitation.  However,  Philip  pursued  him  to  the 
sea-side. 

Attalus  having  retired  to  Oreum,  and  received  ad¬ 
vice  there  that  Prussias  king  of  Bithynia  had  entered 
his  territories,  returned  towards  Asia,  and  Sulpitius 
to  the  island  of  iEgina.  Philip,  after  having  taken 
some  small  cities,  and  frustrated  the  project  of  Ma- 
chanidas,  the  Spartan  tyrant,  who  designed  to  attack 
the  people  of  Elis,  who  were  employed  in  preparing 
for  the  solemnization  of  the  Olympic  games,  repair¬ 
ed  to  the  assembly  of  the  Achaians,  which  was  neld 
at  .Sgium,  where  he  expected  to  find  the  Carthagi¬ 
nian  fleet,  and  to  join  it  with  his  own;  but  advice 
being  brought  that  the  ships  of  the  Romans  and  king 
Attalus  had  sailed  away,  that  fleet  had  done  the  same. 

Philip  was  truely  grieved  to  find,i  that  though  he 
employed  the  utmost  diligence,  he  always  came  too 
late  to  put  his  projects  in  execution;  fortune,  he 
would  say,  taking  a  pleasure  in  bereaving  him  of  every 
opportunity,  and  in  frustrating  all  his  incursions  and 
expeditions.  However,  he  concealed  his  uneasiness 
from  the  assembly,  and  spoke  with  an  air  of  confi¬ 
dence  and  resolution.  Having  called  the  gods  and 
men  to  witness,  that  he  had  never  neglected  any  op¬ 
portunity  of  marching  out,  on  all  occasions,  in  quest 
of  the  enemy;  he  added,  that  he  did  not  know  which 
side  used  the  greatest  despatch:  whether  himself  in 
flying  to  the  aid  of  his  allies,  or  his  enemies  in  avoid¬ 
ing  him  by  flight;  that  this  was  a  tacit  confession 
that  they  thought  themselves  inferior  to  him  in 
strength:  nevertheless,  that  he  hoped  soon  to  gain  so 
complete  a  victory  over  them,  as  would  evidently 
demonstrate  his  superiority.  This  speech  greatly 
encouraged  the  allies.  After  having  given  theheces- 
sary  orders,  and  made  some  expeditions  of  no  great 
importance,  he  returned  to  Macedonia,  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  the  Dardanians. 

Digression  of  Polybius  on  signals  made  by  fire. 

The  subject  which  Polybius  here  treats  is  curious 
enough  in  itself;  and  besides,  it  is  so  closely  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  history  I  am  now  relating,  as  to  excuse 
my  introducing  a  digression,  that  will  not  be  of  a 
great  length,  and  which  the  reader  may  pass  over, 
if  he  finds  it  tedious.  I  shall  repeat  it  almost  lite¬ 
rally  as  1  fiud  it  in  Polybius.  Livy,  in  his  account 
of  the  particulars  above  related,  and  which  he  has 
copied  almost  word  for  word  from  Polybius,*  men¬ 
tions  these  signals  made  by  fire;  but  then  he  only 
hints  at  them,  because,  as  they  were  not  invented  by 
the  Romans,  this  was  consequently  a  subject  which 
did  not  relate  so  immediately  to  the  history  he  was 
writing.  But  this  use  of  signals,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  art  of  war,  belongs  properly  to  the  history  of  the 
Greeks;  and  shows  to  how  great  a  perfection  they 
had  carried  all  the  branches  of  that  noble  art,  the  ju¬ 
dicious  reflections  they  had  formed  upon  everything 
connected  with  it,  and  the  astonishing  progress  they 
had  made  with  respect  to  the  construction  of  ma¬ 
chines  of  war,  different  kinds  of  armour,  and  mili¬ 
tary  signals. 

As  the  method  of  making  signals  by  fire, 3  says 
Polybius,  though  of  great  use  in  war,  has  hitherto 
not  been  treated  with  any  accuracy,  I  believe  it  will 
be  proper  not  to  pass  over  them  superficially,  but  to 
dwell  a  little  upon  that  head,  in  order  to  give  my 
readers  a  more  perfect  idea  of  it. 

It  is  a  truth  universally  acknowledged,  that  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  of  great  advantage  in  all  things,  but  espe- 

i  Philippus  mserebat  et  angebatur,  cum  ad  omnia  ipse 
raptim  isset,  nulli  tamen  se  rei  in  tempore  occurrisse  :  et 
rapientem  omnia  ex  oculi9  elusisse  celeritatem  suam  fortu- 
nam.  Liv.  1.  xxviii.  n.  8. 

»  Philippus,  ut  ad  omnes  hoslium  motus  posset  oecur- 
rere,  in  Piiocidem  atque  Euboeam,  et  Peparethum  mittit, 
qui  loca  alta  eligerent,  unde  editi  ignes  apparerent :  ipse  in 
Tisaeo  [rnons  est  in  altitudinem  ingentem  cacuminis  editi] 
speculum  posuit,  ut  ignibus  procul  sublatis,  signum,  ubi 
quid  molirentur  hostes,  momento  temporis  acciperet.  Liv.  I. 
xxviii.  n.  S. 

•  Polyb.l.x  p.  614 — 018. 


cially  in  war.  Now,  among  the  several  things  whicn 
have  been  invented  to  enable  men  to  seize  it,  nothing 
can  be  more  conducive  to  that  end  than  signals  made 
by  fire.  Whether  transactions  have  happened  but  a 
little  before  or  are  then  actually  taking  place,  they 
may,  by  this  method,  be  very  easily  made  kuown,  at 
places  distant  three  or  four  days’  journey  from  where 
'.they  happened,  and  sometimes  at  a  still  greater  dis¬ 
tance;  and  by  this  means  the  necessary  aids  may  be 
obtained  in  tune. 

Formerly  this  method  of  giving  notice  was  of  very 
little  advantage,  because  of  its  too  great  simplicity 
For,  in  order  to  make  use  of  it,  it  was  necessary  that 
certain  signals  should  be  agreed  upon;  and  as  events 
are  infinitely  various,  it  was  impossible  to  communi¬ 
cate  the  greatest  part  of  them  by  this  method.  As 
for  instance,  not  to  depart  from  the  present  history 
it  was  very  easy  to  make  known,  that  a  fleet  was  ar¬ 
rived  at  Oreum,  at  Peparethos,  or  at  Chalcis;  because 
the  parties  whom  it  concerned  had  foreseen  this 
event,  and  accordingly  had  agreed  upon  such  signals 
as  might  denote  it.  But  an  unexpected  insurrection, 
treason,  a  horrid  murder  committed  in  a  city,  and 
such  like  accidents,  as  happen  but  too  often,  and 
which  cannot  be  foreseen,  this  kind  of  events,  which 
require  immediate  consideration  and  a  speedy  re¬ 
medy,  cannot  be  signified  by  a  beacon.  For  it  is 
not  possible  to  agree  upon  a  signal  for  such  events 
as  it  is  impossible  to  foresee. 

jEneas,4  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  duties  of  a 
general,  endeavoured  to  complete  what  was  wanting 
on  this  occasion;  but  he  was  far  from  succeeding  so 
well  as  could  have  been  wished,  or  as  he  himself  had 
proposed,  of  which  the  reader  may  now  judge. 

Those,  says  he,  who  would  give  signals  to  one 
another  upon  affairs  of  importance,  must  first  prepare 
two  earthen  vessels,  exactly  equal  in  breadth  and 
depth :  and  they  need  be  but  four  feet  and  a  half  deep, 
and  a  foot  and  a  half  wide.  They  then  must  take 
pieces  of  cork,  proportioned  to  the  mouth  of  these 
vessels,  but  not  quite  so  wide,  [that  they  may  sink 
with  ease  to  the  bottom  of  these  vessels.]  They  next 
fix,  in  the  middle  of  this  cork,  a  stick,  which  must  be 
of  equal  size  in  both  these  vessels.  This  stick  must 
be  divided  into  portions,  of  three  inches  each,  very 
distinctly  marked, in  order  that  such  events  as  gene¬ 
rally  happen  in  war  may  be  written  on  them.  For 
example,  in  one  of  these  intervals  the  following  words 
may  be  written :  A  BODY  OF  HORSE  ARE  MARCHED 
INTO  THE  COUNTRY.  On  another:  A  BODY  OF  IN¬ 
FANTRY  HEAVILY  ARMED  ARE  ARRIVED  HITHER. 

On  a  third:  Infantry  lightly  armed.  On  a 
fourth:  A  BODY  OF  CAVALRY  AND  INFANTRY.  On 
another:  Ships.  Then,  Provisions;  and  so  on  till 
all  the  events,  which  are  foreseen  as  probable  to  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  war  that  is  carrying  on,  are  written  down 
in  these  intervals. 

This  being  done,  each  of  the  two  vessels  must  have 
a  little  tube  or  cock  of  equal  bigness,  to  let  out  the 
water  in  equal  proportion.  Then  the  two  vessels 
must  be  filled  with  water;  the  pieces  of  cork,  with 
their  sticks  thrust  through  them,  must  be  laid  upon 
them,  and  the  cocks  must  be  opened.  Now  it  is  plain, 
that  as  these  vessels  are  equal,  the  corks  will  sink, 
and  the  sticks  descend  lower  in  the  vessels,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  they  empty  themselves.  But  to  be  more 
certain  of  this  exactness,  it  will  be  proper  to  make 
the  experiment  first,  and  to  examine  whether  all 
things  correspond  and  agree  together,  by  a  uniform 
execution  on  both  sides. 

When  this  is  well  ascertained,  the  two  vessels  must 
be  carried  to  the  two  places  where  the  signals  are  to 
be  made  and  observed:  water  is  poured  in,  and  the 
corks  and  sticks  are  put  in  the  vessels.  According 
as  any  of  the  events  which  are  written  on  the  sticks 
shall  happen,  a  torch,  or  other  light,  is  raised,  which 

*  tineas  was  contemporary  with  Aristotle.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  art  of  war.  Cineas,  one  of  Pyrrhus's  coun¬ 
sellors,  made  an  abridgment  of  it.  Pyrrhus  also  wrote  on 
the  same  subject.  JElian  Tact .  cap.  1.  Cicero  mentions 
the  two  last  in  one  of  his  epistles,  Summum  me  ducem 
litera.  tuce  reddiderunt.  Plane  nesciebum  te  tam  peritum 
esse  rei  militaris.  Pijrrhi  te  libros  et  Cinece  video  lectitdsst 
Lih.  ix.  Epis.  25.  ad.  Papir.  Ptetum. 
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must  be  held  aloft,  till  such  time  as  another  is  raised 
by  the  party  to  whom  it  is  directed.  [This  first 
signal  is  only  to  ascertain  that  both  parties  are  ready 
and  attentive.]  Then  the  torch  must  be  taken  away, 
and  the  cocks  set  running.  When  the  interval,  that 
is,  that  part  of  the  stick  where  the  event  of  which 
notice  is  to  be  given  is  written,  shall  be  fallen  to  a 
level  with  the  mouth  of  the  vessels,  then  the  man 
who  gives  the  signal  lifts  up  his  torch;  and  on  the 
other  side  the  correspondent  signal-maker  imme¬ 
diately  stops  the  cock  of  his  vessel,  and  looks  at  what 
is  written  on  that  part  of  the  stick  which  touches 
the  mouth  of  the  vessel,  on  which  occasion,  if  every 
thing  has  been  executed  exactly  and  equally  on  both 
sides  both  will  read  the  same  thing. 

Although  this  method  differs  from  that  which  was 
practised  in  early  ages,  in  which  men  agreed  only 
upon  a  single  signal  which  was  to  denote  the  event 
the  other  party  desired  to  be  informed  of,  and  which 
had  been  agreed  upon,  it  nevertheless  was  too  vague 
and  indeterminate.  For  it  is  impossible  to  foresee 
all  the  accidents  that  may  happen  in  a  war;  and  even 
though  they  could  be  foreseen,  there  would  be  no 
possibility  of  writing  them  all  on  a  piece  of  stick. 
Besides,  when  any  unexpected  accident  should  hap¬ 
pen,  how  could  notice  be  given  of  it  according  to 
this  method'?  Add  to  this,  that  the  inscription  on 
the  stick  is  nowise  exact  and  circumstantial.  It  does 
not  tell  how  many  horse  and  foot  are  come,  what 
part  of  the  country  they  are  in,  how  many  ships  are 
arrived,  nor  the  quantity  of  provisions.  For  before 
these  several  particulars  could  be  written  on  the 
stick,  they  must  have  been  foreseen,  which  was  al¬ 
together  impossible,  though:  these  are  points  of  the 
highest  importance ;  and  now  can  succours  be  sent, 
when  it  is  not  knowm  how  many  enemies  are  to  be 
opposed,  nor  in  what  part  of  the  country  they  are? 
How  can  a  party  either  confide  in  or  doubt”  their 
own  strength?  In  a  word,  how  will  they  know 
what  to  do,  when  they  are  not  told  how  many  ships, 
or  what  quantity  of  provisions,  are  come  from  the 
enemy. 

The  last  method  was  invented  by  Cleoxenus,  while 
others  ascribe  it  to  Democlitus;  how'ever,  we  have 
brought  it  to  perfection,  says  Polybius,  who  continues 
the  sole  speaker  upon  this  head.  This  fixes  every 
circumstance,  and  enables  us  to  give  notice  of  what¬ 
soever  happens.  The  only  thing  required,  is  great 
care  and  exactness.  This  method  is  as  follows: 

The  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet  must  be 
taken  and  divided  into  five  parts;  and  these  must  be 
fixed  on  a  board,  from  top  to  bottom,  in  their  natural 
order  in  five  columns;  five  letters  in  each  column, 
the  last  excepted,  which  will  have  but  four. 

The  alphabet  being  disposed  in  this  manner,  the 
man  who  is  to  make  the  signal  must  begin  by 
showing  two  torches  or  lights;  and  these  he  must 
hold  aloft  till  the  other  party  has  also  shown  two 
lights.  This  first  signal  is  only  to  show  that  both 
sides  are  ready,  after  which  the  lights  must  be  re¬ 
moved. 

The  next  point  is,  to  make  the  other  party  read,  in 
this  alphabet,  the  information  we  want  to  acquaint 
them  with.  The  person  who  gives  the  signal,  shall 
hold  up  torches  to  his  left,  in  order  to  denote  to  the 
correspondent  party,  from  which  of  the  columns  he 
must  take  letters,  to  write  them  down  in  proportion 
as  they  shall  be  pointed  out  to  him ;  so  that  if  it  is  the 
first  column,  he  only  holds  up  one  torch;  if  the  se¬ 
cond,  he  shows  two,  and  so  on,  and  always  to  the 
left.  He  must  do  the  same  to  the  right  hand,  to 
point  out  to  the  person  who  receives  the  signal, 
which  letter  in  the  column  he  must  observe  and  write 
down.  This  both  parties  must  agree  upon  between 
them. 

These  several  preliminaries  being  arranged,  and 
each  of  them  taken  his  post,  the  man  who  gives  the 
signal  must  have  a  geometrical  instrument  with  two 
tubes,  in  order  that  he  may  know  by  one  of  them  the 
right,  and  by  the  other  the  left  of  him  who  is  to  an¬ 
swer.  The  board  must  be  set  up  near  to  this  instru¬ 
ment;  and  to  the  right  and  left  a  solid  must  be  raised 
ten  feet  broad,  and  about  the  height  of  a  man;  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  torches,  which  shall  be  lifted  up  over  it, 
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may  spread  a  strong,  clear  light;  and  that  when 
they  are  to  be  lowered,  they  may  be  entirely  hid  be¬ 
hind  it. 

All  things  being  thus  disposed  on  each  side,  I  will 
suppose,  for  instance,  that  advice  is  to  be  given  that 
A  hundred  Cretans,  or  Kretans,are  gone  over  to  the 
enemy.  First,  it  will  be  necessary  to  choose  such 
words  as  will  express  what  is  here  said  in  the  fewest 
letters  possible,  as  Cretans,  or  Krelans, i  a  hundred 
have  deserted,  which  expresses  the  very  same  idea  in 
much  fewer  letters.  The  following  is  the  manner  in 
which  this  information  will  be  given. 

The  first  letter  is  a  K,  which  is  in  the  second 
column.  Two  torches  must  therefore  be  lifted  to 
the  left,  to  inform  the  person  who  receives  the  signal, 
that  he  must  look  into  the  second  column.  Five 
torches  are  then  to  be  lifted  up  to  the  right,  to  denote 
that  the  letter  sought  for  is  the  fifth  of  the  second 
column,  that  is  a  K. 

Afterwards  four  torches  must  be  held  up  to  the 
left,  to  point  out  the  P,2  which  is  in  the  fourth  column: 
then  two  to  the  right,  to  denote  that  this  letter  is  the 
second  of  the  fourth  column.  The  same  must  be  ob 
served  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  letters. 

By  this  method,  every  event  that  comes  to  pass 
may  be  communicated  in  a  fixed  and  determinate 
manner. 

The  reason  why  two  sets  of  lights  are  used,  is  be¬ 
cause  every  letter  must  be  pointed  out  twrce ;  the 
first  time,  to  denote  the  column  to  which  it  belongs; 
and  the  second,  to  show  its  place  in  order  in  the 
column  pointed  out.  If  the  persons  employed  on 
these  occasions  observe  the  rules  here  laid  down, 
they  will  give  exact  notice;  but  it  must  be  practised 
a  long  time  before  they  will  be  able  to  be  very  quick 
and  exact  in  the  operation. 

This  is  what  is  proposed  by  Polybius,  who,  it  is 
well  known,  was  a  great  soldier  and  politician,  and 
for  this  reason  his  Hints  ought  to  be  valued.  They 
might  be  improved,  and  put  in  practice  on  a  great 
many  occasions.  These  signals  were  employed  in  a 
mountainous  country. 

A  pamphlet  was  lent  me,  printed  in  1702,  and  en¬ 
titled,  The  art  of  making  signals  both  by  sea  and 
land.  The  pamphlet  was  dedicated  to  the  king,  by 
the  Sieur  Marcel,  commissioner  of  the  navy  at  Arles. 
This  author  affirms,  that  he  communicated  several 
times,  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues  (in  as  short  a 
space  of  time  as  a  man  could  write  down  and  form 
exactly  the  letters  contained  in  the  advice  he  com¬ 
municated,)  an  unexpected  piece  of  news  that  took 
up  a  page  in  writing. 

I  cannot  say  what  this  new  invention  was,  noi 
what  success  it  met  with;  but  in  my  opinion  such 
discoveries  as  these  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  In 
all  ages  and  nations,  men  have  been  very  desirous  of 
finding  out  and  employing  methods  for  receiving  or 
communicating  news  with  speed,  and  of  these,  sig¬ 
nals  by  fire  are  one  of  the  principal. 

In  the  fabulous  times, 3  when  the  fifty  daughters  of 
Danaus  murdered  all  their  husbands  in  one  night 
Hypermnestra  excepted,  who  had  spared  Lynceus.it 
is  related  that  when  they  escaped  by  flight,  and  had 
each  arrived  at  a  place  of  safety,  they  informed  one 
another  of  it  by  signals  made  by  fire;  and  that  this 
circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  festival  of  torches 
established  in  Argos. 

Agamemnon,  at  his  setting  out  for  the  Trojan  ex¬ 
pedition,  had  promised  Clytemnestra,  that  the  very 
day  the  city  should  be  taken,  he  would  give  notice  of 
the  victory  by  fires  kindled  for  that  purpose.  He 
kept  his  word,  as  appears  from  the  tragedy  of  JEs- 
chylus,  which  takes  its  name  from  that  prince;  in 
which  the  sentinel,  appointed  to  watch  for  this  sig¬ 
nal,  declares  he  had  spent  many  tedious  nights  in 
that  uncomfortable  post. 

We  also  find, 4  in  the  Commentaries  of  Julius  Ca;- 
sar,  that  he  himself  used  the  same  method. 

i  The  words  are  disposed  in  this  manner  in  the  Greek. 

a  This  is  the  capital  letter  R  in  the  Greek  tongue. 

*  Pausan  Lit.  p.  130. 

4  Celeriter  ut  antdCtesar  imperaverat,  ignibus  signrfi- 
catione  facta  ex  proximis  castellis  eo  concursum  esi.  Can 
Bell.  Oall.  I  ii. 
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Caesar  gives  us  an  account  of  another  method  in 
use  amongst  the  Gauls.  Whenever  any  extraor¬ 
dinary  event  happened  in  their  country,  or  they  stood 
in  need  o.f  immediate  succour,  they  gave  notice  (o 
one  another  by  repeated  shouts,  which  were  catched 
from  place  to  place;  so  that  the  massacre  of  the 
Romans  in  Orleans  at  sunrise,  was  known  by  eight 
or  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  in  Auvergne,  forty 
leagues  from  the  other  city. 

We  are  told  of  a  much  shorter  method.!  It  is  pre¬ 
tended  that  the  king  of  Persia,  when  he  carried  the 
war  into  Greece,  had  posted  a  kind  of  sentinels  at 
proper  distances,  who  communicated  to  one  another, 
by  their  voices,  such  news  as  it  was  necessary  to 
transmit  to  a  great  distance;  and  that  advice  could 
be  communicated  from  Athens  to  Susa  (upwards  of 
150  leagues,)  in  forty-eight  hours. 

It  is  also  related  that  a  Sidonian  proposed  to  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  an  infallible  method  for  establish¬ 
ing  a  speedy  and  safe  communication  between  all  the 
countries  subject  to  him.  He  required  but  five  days 
for  giving  notice,  through  so  great  a  distance  as  that 
between  his  hereditary  kingdom,  and  his  most  remote 
conquest  in  India:  but  the  king,  looking  upon  this 
offer  as  a  mere  chimera,  rejected  it  with  contempt: 
however,  he  soon  repented  it,  and  very  justly ;  for  the 
experiment  might  have  been  made  with  little  trouble 
to  himself. 

Pliny  relates  another  method,3 4  which  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  improbable.  Decimus  Brutus  defended  the 
city  of  Modena,  besieged  by  Antony,  who  kept  him 
closely  blocked  up,  and  prevented  his  sending  the 
least  advice  to  the  consuls,  by  drawing  lines  round 
the  city,  and  laying  nets  in  the  river.  However,  Bru¬ 
tus  employed  pigeons,  to  whose  feet  he  fastened  let¬ 
ters,  which  arrived  in  safety  wherever  he  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  send  them.  Of  what  use,  says,  Pliny ,4  were 
Antony’s  intrenchments  and  sentinels  to  him'!  Of 
what  service  were  all  the  nets  he  spread,  when  the 
new  courier  took  his  route  though  the  air? 

Travellers  relate,  that  to  carry  advice  from  Alex¬ 
andria  to  Aleppo,  when  ships  arrive  in  that  harbour, 
they  make  use  of  pigeons,  who  have  young  ones  at 
Aleppo.  Letters,  containing  the  advices  to  be  com¬ 
municated,  are  fastened  to  the  pigeons’  necks,  or  feet; 
this  being  done,  the  pigeons  take  wing,  soar  to  a  great 
height,  and  fly  to  Aieppo,  where  the  Tetters  are  taken 
from  them.  The  same  method  is  used  in  many  other 
places. 

Description  of  the  instrument  employed  in  signals 
made  by  fire. 

M.  Chevalier,  mathematical  professor  in  the  royal 
college,  a  fellow-member  with  me,  and  my  particular 
friend,  has  been  so  good  as  to  delineate,  at  my  re¬ 
quest,  the  figure5  ot  the  instrument,  mentioned  by 
Polybius,  and  to  add  the  following  explication  of  it. 

In  this  manner  I  conceive  to  have  been  constructed 
the  instruments  described  by  Polybius,  for  commu¬ 
nicating  advices  at  a  great  distance,  by  signals  made 
by  fire. 

AB  is  a  beam  about  four  or  five  feet  long,  five  or 
six  inches  broad,  and  two  or  three  inches  thick.  At 
the  extremities  of  it  are,  well  dove-tailed  and  fixed 
exactly  perpendicular  in  the  middle,  two  cross  pieces 
of  wood,  CD,  EF,  of  equal  breadth  and  thickness 
with  the  beam,  and  three  or  four  feet  long.  The 
sides  of  these  cross  pieces  of  timber  must  be  exactly 
parallel,  and  their  upper  superficies  very  smooth.  In 
the  middle  of  the  surface  of  each  of  these  pieces,  a 
right  line  must  be  drawn  parallel  to  their  sides;  and 
consequently  these  lines  will  be  parallel  to  one  an¬ 
other.  At  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  distance 
from  these  lines,  and  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the 
length  of  each  cross  piece,  there  must  be  driven  in 
very  strongly,  and  exactly  perpendicular,  an  iron  or 
brass  screw,  (2,)  whose  upper  part,  which  must  be 

i  Orel.  Rhodig.  1.  xviii.  c.  3. 

4  Vigenere,  in  his  remarks  on  the  seventh  book  of  Cw- 
sar’s  wars  in  Gaul,  relates  this  without  citing  directly  the 
author.  »  Pliu.  1.  vii.  c.  37. 

s  Quid  vallum,  et  vigil  obsidio,  atque  etiam  retia  amne 
Wetexta  profuere  Antonio,  per  ccelum  eunte  nuntio. 
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cylindrical,  and  five  or  six  lines  in  diameter,#  shall 
project  seven  or  eight  lines  above  the  superficies  o 
these  cross  pieces. 

On  these  pieces  must  be  placed  two  hollow  tube* 
or  cylinders  GH,  IK,  through  which  the  observations 
are  made.  These  tubes  must  be  exactly  cylindrictk 
and  formed  of  some  hard,  solid  metal,  in  order  that 
they  may  not  shrink  or  warp.  They  must  be  a  foo* 
longer  than  the  cross  piece  on  which  they  are  fixed 
and  thereby  will  extend  six  inches  beyond  it  at  each 
end.  These  two  tubes  must  be  fixed  on  two  plates 
of  the  same  metal,  in  the  middle  of  whose  length 
shall  be  a  small  convexity  (3)  of  about  an  inch  round 
In  the  middle  of  this  part  (3)  must  be  a  hole  exactly 
round,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter;  so  that  apply 
ing  the  plates  on  which  these  tubes  are  fixed,  upon 
the  cross  pieces  of  wood  CD,  EF,  this  hole  must  be 
exactly  filled  by  the  projecting  and  cylindrical  part 
of  the  screw  (2)  which  was  fixed  in  it,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  its  play.  The  head  of  the  screw 
may  extend  some  lines  beyond  the  superficies  of  the 
plates,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  that  those  tubes  may 
turn  with  their  plates  about  these  screws,  in  order  to 
direct  them  on  the  boards  or  screens  P,  Q,  behind 
which  the  signals  by  fire  are  made,  according  to  the 
different  distances  of  the  places  where  the  signals 
shall  be  made. 

The  tubes  must  be  blackened  within,  in  order  that 
when  the  eye  is  applied  to  one  of  their  ends,  it  may 
not  receive  any  reflected  rays.  There  must  also  be 
placed  towards  the  end,  on  the  side  of  the  observer, 
a  perforated  ring,  the  aperture  of  which  must  be  about 
three  or  four  lines;  and  at  the  other  end  must  be 
placed  two  threads,  the  one  vertical,  and  the  other 
horizontal,  crossing  one  another  in  the  axis  of  the 
tube. 

In  the  middle  of  the  beam  AB  must  be  made  a 
round  hole,  two  inches  in  diameter,  in  which  must 
be  fixed  the  foot  LMNOP,  which  supports  the  whole 
machine,  and  round  which  it  turns  as  on  its  axis. 
This  machine  may  be  called  a  rule  and  sights,  though 
it  differs  from  that  which  is  applied  to  circumferen¬ 
tors,  theodolites,  and  even  geometrical  squares,  which 
are  used  to  draw  maps,  take  plans  and  surveys,  &c. 
but  it  has  the  same  use,  which  is  to  direct  the  sight. 

The  person  who  makes  the  signal,  and  he  who  re¬ 
ceives  it,  must  each  have  a  similar  instrument:  other¬ 
wise,  the  man  who  receives  the  signal  could  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  whether  the  signals  are  made  to  the  right  or 
left  of  him  who  makes  them,  which  is  an  essential 
circumstance  according  to  the  method  proposed  by 
Polybius. 

The  two  boards  or  screens,  PQ,  which  are  to  de¬ 
note  the  right  and  left  hand  of  the  man  who  gives  the 
signals,  or  to  display  or  hide  the  fires,  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  observation,  ought  to  be 
greater  or  less,  and  nearer  or  farther  distant  from 
one  another,  according  as  the  distance  between  the 
places  where  the  signals  must  be  given  and  received 
is  greater  or  less. 

In  my  description  of  the  preceding  machine,  all  I 
have  endeavoured  is,  to  explain  the  manner  how  Po¬ 
lybius’s  idea  might  be  put  in  execution,  in  making 
signals  by  fire;  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  it  is 
of  use  for  giving  signals  at  a  considerable  distance; 
for  it  is  certain  that  how  large  sover  this  machine  be, 
signals  made  by  2,  3,  4,  and  5  torches  will  not  b* 
seen  at  5,  6,  or  more  leagues  distance,  as  he  supposes. 
To  make  them  visible  at  a  greater  distance,  such 
torches  must  not  be  made  use  of,  as  can  be  lifted  up 
and  down  with  the  hand,  but  large  wide-spreading 
fires  of  whole  loads  of  straw  or  wood;  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  boards  or  screens  of  a  prodigious  size  must 
be  employed,  to  hide  or  eclipse  them. 

Telescopes  were  not  known  in  Polybius’s  time; 
they  were  not  discovered  or  improved  till  the  last 
century.  Those  instruments  would  have  made  the 
signals  in  question  visible  at  a  much  greater  distance 
than  bare  tubes  could  have  done:  but  I  still  doubt 
whether  they  could  be  employed  for  the  purpose 
mentioned  by  Polybius,  at  a  greater  distance  than 
two  or  three  leagues.  However,  I  am  of  opinion, 

*  Twelfth  part  of  an  inch. 
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mat  a  city  besieged  might  communicate  its  wants  to 
an  army  sent  to  succour  it,  or  give  notice  how  long 
it  could  hold  out  a  siege,  in  order  that  proper  mea¬ 
sures  might  be  taken;  and  that,  on  the  other  side, 
the  army  sent  to  its  aid  might  communicate  its  de¬ 
signs  to  the  city  besieged,  especially  by  the  assistance 
of  telescopes. 

SECTION  VII.—  PHILOFtEMEN  GAINS  A  FAMOUS 
VICTORY  NEAR  MANTINEA,  OVER  MACHANIDAS, 
TYRANT  OF  SPARTA.  THE  HIGH  ESTEEM  IN  WHICH 
THAT  GENERAL  IS  HELD.  NABIS  SUCCEEDS  MA¬ 
CHANIDAS.  SOME  INSTANCES  OF  HIS  AVARICE  AND 
CRUELTY.  A  GENERAL  PEACE  CONCLUDED  BE¬ 
TWEEN  PHILIP  AND  THE  ROMANS,  IN  WHICH  THE 
ALLIES  ON  BOTH  SIDES  ARE  INCLUDED. 

The  Romans,  wholly  employed 
A.  M.  3798.  in  the  war  with  Hannibal,  which 
Ant.  J.  C.  206.  they  resolved  to  terminate,  inter¬ 
meddled  very  little  with  that  of 
the  Greeks,  and  did  not  molest  them  during  the  two 
following  years. 

In  the  first, i  Philopoemen  was  appointed  captain- 
general  of  the  Achaeans.  As  soon  as  he  was  invested 
with  this  employment,  which  was  the.  highest  in  the 
state,  he  assembled  his  allies  before  he  took  the  field, 
and  exhorted  them  to  second  his  real  with  courage 
and  warmth,  and  support  with  honour  both  their 
fame  and  his.  He  insisted  strongly  on  the  care  they 
ought  to  take,  not  of  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of 
their  dress,  which  became  women  only,  and  those  too 
of  little  merit;  but  of  the  good  condition  and  splen¬ 
dour  of  their  arms,  an  object  worthy  of  men,  intent 
upon  their  own  glory  and  the  good  of  their  country. 

His  speech  was  received  with  universal  applause, 
insomuch  that  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  assembly,  all 
those  who  were  magnificently  dressed  were  pointed 
at;  so  great  an  influence  have  the  words  of  an  illus¬ 
trious  person,  not,  only  in  dissuading  men  from  vice, 
but  in  inclining  them  to  virtue;  especially  when  his 
actions  correspond  with  his  words,  for  then  it  is  scarce 
possible  to  resist  his  exhortations.  This  was  the 
character  of  Philopoemen.  Plain  in  his  dress,  and 
frugal  in  his  diet,  he  took  very  little  care  of  his  body. 
In  conversation  he  suffered  patiently  the  ill  temper  of 
others,  even  when  they  used  contemptuous  expres¬ 
sions;  and  for  himself,  he  was  particularly  careful 
never  to  give  the  least  offence  to  any  one.  It  was  his 
study,  during  his  life,  to  speak  nothing  but  the  truth: 
and  indeed,  the  slightest  expressions  of  his  were  heard 
with  respect,  and  immediately  believed.  And  he  was 
not  obliged  to  employ  a  great  many  words  to  per¬ 
suade,  his  conduct  being  a  model  of  what  every  body 
else  ought  to  do. 

The  assembly  being  dismissed,  all  returned  to  their 
respective  cities,  in  the  highest  admiration  of  Philo¬ 
poemen,  whose  words  as  well  as  actions  had  charmed 
them;  and  fully  persuaded,  that  as  long  as  he  should 
preside  at  the  head  of  affairs,  the  state  would  never 
suffer  any  loss.  He  immediately  visited  the  several 
cities,  and  gave  the  necessary  orders  in  them.  He 
assembled  the  people  in  every  place,  acquainted  them 
with  every  thing  that  was  necessary  to  be  done,  and 
raised  troops.  After  spending  near  eight  months  in 
making  the  various  preparations  for  the  war,  he  took 
the  field. 

Machanidas,2  tyrant  of  Lacedaemonia,  was  watch¬ 
ing  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  for  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  subject  all  Peloponnessus.  The  moment 
advice  was  brought  of  his  arrival  in  the  territories  of 
Mantinea,  Philopoemen  prepared  to  give  him  battle. 

The  tyrant  of  Sparta  set  out  upon  his  march  at 
day-break,  at  the  head  of  the  heavy-armed  infantry, 
and  posted  to  the  right  and  left  on  the  same  line,  but 
a  little  more  advanced,  the  light  infantry  composed 
of  foreigners;  and  behind  them  chariots  laden  with 
catapult;* *:, 3  and  darts  to  sustain  them.  It  appears  by 
the  sequel,  that  before  him  lay  a  ditch,  that  ran  along 
part  of  the  plain,  beyond  which  his  troops  extended 
at  each  end. 


i  Polyb.  1.  xi.  p.  629 — 631. 

*  Polyb.  1.  xi.  p.  631 — 637.  Plut.  in  Philop.  p.  361. 
»  Engines  to  discharge  darts  or  stones,  &c. 
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At  the  same  time  Philopoemen  marched  his  army 
in  three  bodies  out  of  the  city.  The  first,  consisting 
of  the  Achaean  horse,  was  posted  to  the  right.  The 
second,  Composed  of  heavy-armed  foot,  was  in  the 
centre,  and  advanced  to  the  ditch.  The  third,  com¬ 
posed  of  Illyrians,  cuirassiers,  foreigners,  light-armed 
troops,  and  some  Tarentine  horse, 4  were  on  the  left 
with  Philopoemen  at  their  head. 

The  time  for  beginning  the  battle  approaching,  and 
the  enemy  in  view,  that  general,  flying  up  and  down 
the  ranks  of  the  infantry,  encouraged  his  men  in  few 
but  energetic  words.  Most  of  them  were  even  not 
heard;  for  he  was  so  dear  to  his  soldiers,  and  they 
reposed  such  confidence  in  him,  that  they  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  inclined  of  themselves  to  fight  with  incredi¬ 
ble  ardour.  In  a  kind  of  transport  they  animated 
their  general,  and  pressed  him  to  lead  them  on  to 
battle.  All  he  endeavoured  to  make  them  under¬ 
stand  was,  that  the  time  was  come  in  which  their 
enemies  would  be  reduced  to  an  ignominious  cap¬ 
tivity,  and  themselves  restored  to  a  glorious  and  im¬ 
mortal  liberty. 

Machanidas  marched  his  infantry  in  a  kind  of  co¬ 
lumn,  as  if  he  intended  to  begin  the  battle  by  charg¬ 
ing  the  right  wing:  but  when  he  was  advanced  to  a 
proper  distance,  he  on  a  sudden  made  his  infantry 
w'heel  about,  in  order  that  it  might  extend  to  his 
right,  and  form  a  front  equal  to  the  left  of  the  Achae¬ 
ans;  and  to  cover  it,  he  caused  all  the  chariots  laden 
with  catapultae  to  advance  forward.  Philopoemen 
plainly  saw  that  his  design  was  to  break  his  infantry, 
by  overwhelming  it  with  darts  and  stones:  however, 
he  did  not  give  him  time  for  it,  but  caused  the 
Tarentine  horse  to  begin  the  battle  with  great  vigour, 
on  a  spot  where  they  had  room  enough  to  engage  in. 
Machanidas  was  forced  to  do  the  same,  and  to  lead 
on  his  Tarentines.  The  first  charge  was  very  furious. 
The  light-armed  soldiers  advancing  a  little  after  to 
sustain  them,  in  a  moment  the  foreign  troops  were 
universally  engaged  on  both  sides:  and,  as  in  this 
attack  they  fought  man  to  man,  the  battle  was  a  long 
time  doubtful.  At  last  the  foreigners  in  the  tyrant’s 
army  had  the  advantage;  their  numbers  and  dex¬ 
terity,  acquired  by  experience,  giving  them  the  su¬ 
periority.  The  Illyrians  and  cuirassiers,  who  sus¬ 
tained  the  foreign  soldiers  in  Philopcemen’s  army 
could  not  withstand  so  furious  a  charge*  They  were 
entirely  broke,  and  fled  with  the  utmost  precipita¬ 
tion  towards  the  city  of  Mantinea,  about  a  mile  from 
the  field  of  battle. 

Philopoemen  seemed  now  lost  to  all  hopes.  On 
this  occasion,  says  Polybius,  appeared  the  truth  of  a 
maxim,  which  cannot  reasonably  be  contested,  That 
the  events  of  war  are  generally  successful  or  unfor¬ 
tunate,  only  in  proportion  to  the  skill  or  ignorance 
of  the  generals  who  command.  Philopoemen,  so  far 
from  desponding  at  the  ill  success  of  the  first  charge, 
or  losing  his  presence  of  mind,  was  solely  intent  upon 
taking  advantage  of  the  errors  which  the  enemy 
might  commit.  Accordingly  they  were  guilty  of  a 
great  one,  which  indeed  is  but  too  frequent  on  these 
occasions,  and  for  that  reason  cannot  be  too  strongly 
guarded  against.  Machanidas,  after  the  left  wing 
was  routed,  instead  of  improving  that  advantage,  by 
charging  in  front  that  instant  with  his  infantry  the 
centre  of  that  of  the  epemies,  and  taking  it  at  the 
same  time  in  flank  with  his  victorious  wing,  and 
thereby  terminating  the  whole  affair,  suffers  himself, 
like  a  young  man,  to  be  hurried  away  by  the  fire  and 
impetuosity  of  his  soldiers,  and  pursues  without  or¬ 
der  or  discipline,  those  who  were  (lying;  as  if,  after 
having  given  way,  fear  alone  would  not  have  carried 
them  to  the  gates  of  the  city. 

Philopoemen,  who  upon  this  defeat  had  retired  to 
his  infantry  in  the  centre,  takes  the  first  cohorts, 
commands  them  to  wheel  to  the  left,  and  at  their 
head  marches  and  seizes  the  post  which  Machanidas 
had  abandoned.  By  this  movement  he  divided  the 
centre  of  the  enemy’s  infantry  from  his  right  wing. 
He  then  commanded  these  cohorts  to  stay  in  the 
post  they  had  just  seized,  till  farther  orders;  and  at 

*  The  Tarentine  horsemen  had  each  two  horses.  Liv.  L 
xxxv.  n.  28. 
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the  same  time  directed  Polybius,'  the  Megalopolitan 
to  rally  all  the  Illyrians,  cuirassiers,  and  foreigners, 
who  without  quitting  the  ranks,  and  flying,  as  the 
rest  had  done,  had  drawn  off  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the 
conqueror;  and,  with  these  forces,  to  post  himself  on 
the  flank  of  the  infantry  in  his  centre,  to  check  the 
enemy  in  their  return  from  the  pursuit. 

But  now  the  Lacedaemonian  infantry,  elate  with 
the  first  success  of  their  right  wing,  without  waiting 
for  the  signal,  advance  with  their  pikes  lowered  to¬ 
wards  the  Achaeans  as  far  as  the  brink  of  the  ditch. 
When  they  came  up  to  it,  whether  that  from  being 
so  near  the  enemy,  they  were  shamed  not  to  go  on, 
or  that  they  did  not  value  the  ditch,  because  it  was 
dry  and  had  no  hedge;  and  besides,  being  no  longer 
able  to  retire,  because  the  advanced  ranks  were  push¬ 
ed  forward  by  those  in  the  rear,  they  rushed  into  the 
ditch  at  once.  This  was  the  decisive  point  of  time 
which  Philopoemen  had  long  awaited,  and  thereupon 
he  orders  the  charge  to  be  sounded.  His  troops, 
levelling  their  pikes,  fell  with  dreadful  shouts  on  tne 
Lacedaemonians.  The  latter,  who  at  their  descend¬ 
ing  into  the  ditch,  had  broken  their  ranks,  no  sooner 
saw  the  enemy  above  them,  than  they  immediately 
fled;  nevertheless,  great  numbers  of  them  were  left 
in  the  ditch,  having  been  killed  either  by  the  Achae- 
ans  or  their  own  soldiers. 

To  complete  the  glory  of  this  action,  it  now  re¬ 
mained  to  prevent  the  tyrant  from  escaping  the  con¬ 
queror.  This  was  Philopoemen’s  only  object.  Ma- 
chanidas,  on  his  return,  perceived  that  his  army  fled: 
and  being  sensible  of  his  error,  he  endeavoured,  but 
in  vain,  to  force  his  way  through  the  Achaaans.  His 
troops  perceiving  that  the  enemy  were  masters  of  the 
bridge  which  lay  over  the  ditch,  were  quite  dispirit¬ 
ed,  and  endeavoured  to  save  themselves  as  well  as 
they  could.  Machanidas  himself,  finding  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  pass  the  bridge,  hurried  along  the  side  of 
the  ditch,  in  order  to  find  a  place  where  he  might 
pass  it.  Philopoemen  knew  him  by  his  purple  mantle 
and  the  trappings  of  his  horse:  so  that,  after  giving 
the  necessary  orders  to  his  officers,  he  passed  the 
ditch,  in  order  to  stop  the  tyrant.  The  latter  hav¬ 
ing  found  a  part  of  the  ditch  which  might  easily 
be  crossed,  claps  spurs  to  his  horse,  which  springs 
forward  in  order  to  leap  over.  That  very  instant 
Philopoemen  hurled  his  javelin  at  him,  which  laid 
him  dead  in  the  ditch.  The  tyrant’s  head  being- 
struck  off',  and  carried  from  rank  to  rank,  gave  new 
courage  to  the  victorious  Achaeans.  They  pursued 
the  fugitives,  with  incredible  ardour,  as  far  as  Tegaea, 
entered  the  city  with  them,  and  being  now  masters 
of  the  field,  the  very  next  day  they  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Eurotas. 

The  Achaeans  did  not  lose  many  men  in  this  battle, 
but  the  Lacedaemonians  lost  not  less  than  4000,  with¬ 
out  including  the  prisoners,  who  were  still  more 
numerous.  The  baggage  and  arms  were  also  taken 
by  the  Achaeans. 

The  conquerors,  struck  with  admiration  at  the  con¬ 
duct  of  their  general,  to  whom  the  victory  was  en¬ 
tirely  owing,  erected  a  brazen  statue  to  him  in  the 
same  attitude  in  which  he  had  killed  the  tyrant; 
which  statue  they  afterwards  placed  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi. 

Polybius  justly  observes,  that  this  signal  victory 
must  not  be  ascribed  either  to  chance,  or  a  concur¬ 
rence  of  circumstances,  but  entirely  to  the  abilities 
of  the  general,  who  had  foreseen  and  made  every 
necessary  disposition  for  this  great  event.  And,  in¬ 
deed,  from  the  beginning  (it  is  Polybius  who  still 
speaks,  and  continues  his  reflections)  Philopoemen 
had  covered  himself  with  the  ditch:  not  to  avoid 
coming  to  battle,  as  some  have  imagined,  but  be¬ 
cause,  like  a  judicious  man  and  a  great  soldier,  he 
had  reflected,  that  should  Machanidas  attempt  to 
make  his  army  pass  the  ditch,  before  he  had  ex¬ 
amined  it,  his  troops  would  certainly  be  cut  to  pieces, 

i  The  iate  [French]  translator  of  Polybius  mistakes  this 
officer  for  our  historian,  and  here  introduces  him  speaking; 
which  is  otherwise  in  the  original.  Polybius  the  historian 
was  not  born  at  that  time.  It  is  true  indeed  that  this  per¬ 
son  had  the  same  name,  and  was  a  native  of  the  same  city, 
which  makes  the  error  the  more  excusable. 


and  entirely  defeated ;  or  if,  being  stopped  by  the 
ditch,  he  should  change  his  resolution,  and  break 
his  order  of  battle  through  fear,  that  he  would  be 
thought  the  most  unskilful  of  generals,  in  abandon¬ 
ing  victory  to  the  enemy,  without  daring  to  come  to 
a  battle,  and  in  carrying  oft  no  other  marks  of  his 
enterprise,  than  the  ignominy  of  having  renounced 
it.  Polybius  also  highly  applauds  the  presence,  of 
mind  and  resolution  of  Philopoemen,  in  not  despond¬ 
ing  or  losing  courage  when  his  left  wing  was  routed; 
but  in  having  made  that  very  defeat  an  occasion  of 
his  gaining  a  glorious  victory. 

It  appears  to  me  that  these  small  battles,  where 
there  are  not  many  combatants  on  either  side,  and  in 
which,  for  that  reason,  one  may  follow,  as  it  were, 
with  the  eye,  the  several  steps  of  the  commanding 
officers,  observe  the  several  orders  they  give,  the  pre¬ 
cautions  they  take,  and  the  errors  they  commit,  may 
be  of  great  service  to  those  who  are  one  day  to  com¬ 
mand  armies;  and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  advantages 
resulting  from  the  study  of  history. 

It  is  related  that,  in  tne  assembly 
of  the  Nemaean  games,  which  were  A.  M.  3799. 
solemnized  this  year  after  this  fa-  Ant.  J.  C.  205. 
mous  battle  of  Mantinea,  Philopoe¬ 
men  being  elected  general  of  the  Achasans  a  second 
time,  and  having  then  no  employment  for  his  forces, 
upon  account  of  the  festival,  caused  his  phalanx,  very 
splendidly  clothed,  to  pass  in  review  before  all  the 
Greeks,  and  made  them  perform  their  usual  ex 
ercises,  to  show  with  what  dexterity,  strength,  and 
agility,  they  performed  the  several  military  move¬ 
ments,  without  ever  breaking  or  disordering  theii 
ranks.  He  afterwards  went  into  the  theatre,  in  which 
the  musicians  were  disputing  for  the  prize  in  theii 
art,  accompanied  by  those  youths  in  their  coats  oi 
arms,  all  of  a  graceful  stature,  and  in  the  flower  Oi 
their  age;  all  filled  with  the  highest  veneration  for 
their  general,  and  fired  at  the  same  time  with  a  mar¬ 
tial  intrepidity  ;  sentiments  with  which  their  glorious 
battles  and  success,  under  this  illustrious  general, 
had  inspired  them. 

The  very  instant  that  this  flourishing  troop  of 
youths  entered  with  Philopoemen,  Pylades  the  musi¬ 
cian,  who  was  singing  to  his  lyre  the  Persians  of 
Timotheus,2  happened  accidentally  to  repeat  the  fol¬ 
lowing  verse: 

The  wreath  of  liberty  to  me  you  owe. 

The  grandeur  of  the  poetry  being  finely  expressed 
by  the  singer,  who  had  an  exquisite  voice,  struck  the 
whole  assembly.  At  the  same  time  all  the  Greeks 
cast  their  eyes  upon  Philopoemen,  and  clapping  their 
hands  and  raising  shouts  of  joy,  they  called  to  mind 
the  glorious  ages  of  triumphant  Greece;  soothing 
themselves  with  the  pleasing  hopes,  that  they  should 
revive  those  ancient  times,  and  their  pristine  glory, 
so  greatly  did  a  general  like  Philopoemen  increase 
their  confidence,  and  inflame  their  courage. 

And  indeed,  says  Plutarch,  as  we  find  young  colts 
are  always  fond  of  those  they  are  used  to,  and  that 
in  case  any  other  person  attempts  to  mount  them, 
they  are  restive,  and  prance  about  with  their  new 
rider;  the  same  disposition  appeared  in  the  Acha?an 
league.  The  instant  they  were  to  embark  in  a  new 
war,  and  a  battle  was  to  be  fought,  if  any  other  gene¬ 
ral  was  appointed,  immediately  the  deputies  of  the 
confederate  powers  would  be  discouraged,  and  turn 
their  eyes  in  quest  of  Philopoemen;  and  the  moment 
he  appeared,  the  whole  league  revived  and  were 
ready  for  action;  so  strongly  were  they  persuaded 
of  his  great  valour  and  abilities;  well  knowing  that 
he  was  the  only  general  whose  presence  the  enemy 
dreaded,  and  whose  name  alone  made  the  enemy 
tremble. 

Can  there,  humanly  speaking,  be  more  pleasing, 
more  atlecting,  or  more  solid  glory  for  a  general  or  a 
prince,  than  to  see  himself  esteemed,  beloved,  and 
revered,  by  the  army  and  by  nations,  in  the  manner 
Philoptemen  was]  Is  it  possible  for  any  man  to  be 


5  This  was  a  dithyrambic  poet,  who  lived  about  the  95th 
Olympiad,  i.  e.  398  years  before  Christ.  One  of  his  piece* 
was  entitled  the  Persians. 
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so  void  of  taste  and  sound  sense,  as  to  prefer,  or  even 
compare,  to  the  honour  which  the  exalted  qualities 
of  Philopcemen  acquired  him,  the  pretended  glory 
which  so  many  persons  of  quality  imagined  they 
derived  from  their  equipages,  buildings,  furniture, 
and  the  ridiculous  expense  of  their  tables?  Philo- 
cemen  affected  magnificence  more  than  they  do; 
ut  then  he  placed  it  in  what  it  really  consists;  the 
clothing  his  troops  splendidly;  providing  them  good 
horses  and  shining  arms:  supplying,  with  a  generous 
hand,  all  their  wants  both  public  and  private;  distri¬ 
buting  money  seasonably  to  encourage  the  officers, 
and  even  the  private  men:  in  acting  thus,  Philopce- 
men,  though  dressed  in  a  very'  plain  habit,  was  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  the  greatest  and  most  magnificent  general 
of  his  time. 

Sparta  did  not  recover  its  ancient  liberty  by  the 
death  of  Machanidas,  the  only  consequence  of  which 
was,  its  changing  one  oppressor  for  another.  The 
tyrant  had  been  extirpated,  but  not  the  tyranny. 
That  unhappy  city,  formerly  so  jealous  of  its  liberty 
and  independence,  and  now  abandoned  to  slavery, 
seemed  by  its  indolence  studious  of  nothing  but  to 
make  itself  new  chains,  or  to  support  its  old  ones. 
Machanidas  was  succeeded  by  Nabis,  a  still  greater 
tyrant  than  the  former,  yet  the  Spartans  did  not  show 
the  least  spirit,  or  make  the  least  effort  to  shake  oft' 
the  yoke  of  slavery. 

Nabis,1  in  the  beginning  of  his  government,  was 
not  desirous  to  undertake  any  foreign  expedition ;  but 
employed  his  whole  endeavours  in  laying  the  solid 
foundation  of  a  lasting  and  cruel  tyranny.  For  that 
purpose  he  made  it  his  particular  care  to  destroy  all 
the  remaining  Spartans  in  that  republic.  He  banish¬ 
ed  from  it  all  such  as  were  distinguished  for  their 
quality  and  wealth,  and  gave  their  estates  and  wives 
to  the  chief  men  of  his  party.  We  shall  speak  of 
these  persons  hereafter  under  the  name  of  the  Exiles. 
He  had  taken  into  his  pay  a  great  number  of  foreign¬ 
ers,  all  plunderers  and  assassins,  and  capable  of  per¬ 
petrating  the  blackest  crimes  for  gain.  This  kind  of 
people,  who  had  been  banished  their  country  for  their 
crimes,  flocked  round  the  tyrant,  who  lived  in  the 
midst  of  them  as  their  protector  and  king;  employ¬ 
ing  them  as  his  attendants  and  guards,  to  strengthen 
his  tyranny,  and  confirm  his  power.  He  was  not 
satisfied  with  banishing  the  citizens;  he  acted  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  could  not  find  any  secure  asylum, 
even  in  foreign  countries;  some  were  butchered  in 
their  journey  by  his  emissaries,  and  he  recalled  others 
from  banishment  with  no  other  view  but  to  murder 
them. 

Besides  these  barbarities,  he  invented  a  machine 
which  may  be  called  an  infernal  one,  representing  a 
woman  magnificently  dressed,  and  exactly  resembling 
his  wife.  Every  time  that  he  sent  for  any  person  to 
extort  money  from  him,  he  would  first  converse  with 
him  in  the  kindest  and  most  gentle  terms,  on  the  dan¬ 
ger  with  which  the  whole  country,  and  Sparta  in  par¬ 
ticular,  was  menaced  by  the  Achaeans;  the  number 
of  foreigners  he  was  obliged  to  keep  in  pay  for  the 
security  of  the  state;  the  great  sums  he  expended 
for  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  for  the  good  of  the 
public.  In  case  the  person  spoken  to  was  wrought 
upon  by  his  words,  he  proceeded  no  farther,  this  be¬ 
ing  all  he  wanted:  but,  if  he  was  refractory,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  give  him  money,  he  would  say,  “Probably 
the  talent  of  persuasion  is  not  mine;  but  I  hope  that 
Apega  will  be  able  to  persuade  you.”  Apega  was 
the  name  of  his  wife.  He  no  sooner  uttered  these 
words  than,  his  machine  appeared.  Nabis,  taking 
her  by  the  hand,  raised  her  from  her  chair,  and  led 
her  to  the  person.  The  hands,  the  arms,  and  breast 
of  this  machine  were  stuck  with  sharp  iron  points, 
concealed  under  the  clothes.  The  pretended  Apega 
embraced  the  unhappy  wretch,  folded  him  in  her 
arms;  and  laying  hers  round  his  waist,  clasped  him 
to  her  bosom,  whilst  he  uttered  the  most  lamentable 
cries.  The  machine  was  made  to  perform  these  seve¬ 
ral  motions  by  secret  springs.  In  this  manner  did 
the  tyrant  put  many  to  death,  from  whom  he  could 
not  otherwise  extort  the  sums  he  demanded. 


Would  one  believe  that  a  man  could  be  capable  of 
contriving,  in  cold  blood,  such  a  machine,  merely  to 
torture  his  fellow-creatures,  and  to  feed  his  eyes  and 
ears  with  the  cruel  pleasure  of  seeing  their  agonies 
and  hearing  their  groans?  It  is  astonishing  that  in 
such  a  city  as  Sparta,  where  tyranny  was  had  in  the 
utmost  detestation;  where  men  thought  it  glorious  to 
confront  death;  where  religion  and  the  laws,  so  fat 
from  restraining  men  as  among  us,  seemed  to  arm 
them  against  all  who  were  enemies  to  liberty,  it  is 
astonishing,  I  say,  that  so  horrid  a  monster  should  be 
suffered  to  live  one  day. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  the 
Romans,  employed  in  a  more  im-  A.  M.  3800. 
lortant  war,  had  intermeddled  very  Ant.  J.  C.  204. 
ittle  with  the  affairs  of  Greece.2 
The  jEtolians,  finding  themselves  neglected  by  that 
powerful  people,  who  were  their  only  refuge,  made 
a  peace  with  Philip.  Scarce  was  the  treaty  con¬ 
cluded,  when  P.  Sempronius  the  proconsul  arrived 
with  10,000  foot,  1000  horse,  and  thirty-five  ships  of 
w  ar.  He  was  very  much  offended  at  them  for  making 
this  peace  without  having  first  obtained  the  consent 
of  the  Romans,  contrary  to  the  express  words  of  the 
treaty  of  alliance.  The  Epirots  also,  tired  with  the 
length  of  the  war,  sent  deputies  (with  the  proconsul’s 
leave)  to  Philip,  who  now  was  returned  to  Mace¬ 
donia,  to  exhort  him  to  agree  to  a  general  peace; 
hinting  to  him,  that  they  were  almost  sure,  if  he  con¬ 
sented  to  have  an  interview  with  Sempronius,  they 
would  easily  agree  upon  the  conditions.  The  king 
was  greatly  pleased  with  these  overtures,  and  went 
to  Epirus.  As  both  parties  Were  desirous  of  peace; 
Philip,  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  settle  the  affairs 
of  his  kingdom;  and  the  Romans,  that  they  might  be 
able  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Carthage  with  great¬ 
er  vigour;  a  treaty  was  soon  concluded.  The  king 
caused  Prusias  king  of  Bithynia,  the  Achaeans,  Boeo¬ 
tians,  Thessalians,  Acarnamans,  and  Epirots,  to  be 
included  in  it;  and  the  Romans  included  the  people 
of  Ilium,  king  Attains,  Pleuratus,  Nabis  the  Spartan 
tyrant,  successor  to  Machanidas,  the  people  of  Elis, 
the  Messenians,  and  the  Athenians.  In  this  manner 
the  war  of  the  allies  was  terminated  by  a  peace  which 
was  of  no  long  continuance. 

SECTION  VIII. — THE  GLORIOUS  EXPEDITIONS  OP 

ANTIOCHUS  INTO  MEDIA,  PARTHIA,  HYRCANIA, 

AND  AS  FAR  AS  INDIA.  AT  HIS  RETURN  TO  AN¬ 
TIOCH,  HE  RECEIVES  ADVICE  OF  PTOLEMY  PHI- 

LOPATOR’S  DEATH. 

The  history  of  the  wars  in  Greece  obliged  us  to 
interrupt  the  relation  of  the  transactions  in  Asia,  and 
therefore  we  now  return  to  them. 

Antiochus,  3  after  the  death  of 
Achaeus,  having  employed  some  A.  M.  3792. 
time  in  settling  his  affairs  in  Asia  Ant.  J.  C.  212. 
Minor,  marched  towards  the  East, 
to  reduce  those  provinces  which  had  revolted  from 
the  empire  of  Syria.  He  began  with  Media,  of  which 
the  Parthians  had  just  before  dispossessed  him.  Ar- 
saces,son  to  him  who  founded  that  empire,  was  their 
king.  He  had  taken  advantage  of  the  troubles  in 
which  the  wars  of  Antiochus  with  Ptolemy  and  Achae- 
us  had  involved  him,  and  had  conquered  Media. 

This  country,  says  Polybius,  is  the  most  powerful 
kingdom  in  all  Asia,  as  well  for  its  extent,  as  for  the 
number  and  strength  of  the  men,  and  the  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  horses  it  produces.  Media  furnishes  all  Asia 
with  those  beasts;  and  its  pastures  are  so  good,  that 
the  neighbouring  monarchs  send  their  studs  thither. 
Ecbatana  is  its  capital  city.  The  edifices  of  this  city 
Surpass  in  richness  and  magnificence  all  others  in  the 
world,  and  the  king's  palace  is  700  fathoms  round. 
Though  all  the  wood-work  was  of  cedar  and  cypress, 
yet  not  the  least  piece  of  timber  was  visible;  the 
joints,  the  beams,  the  ceilings,  and  columns  w  hich 
sustained  the  porticoes  and  piazzas,  being  covered 
with  silver  or  gold  plates.  All  the  tiles  were  of  silver. 
The  greatest  part  of  these  rich  materials  had  been 
carried  oft' by  the  Macedonians  under  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  the  rest  plundered  ;  by  Antigonus  and 


i  Poljb  V  xiii  p  674  675 
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Seleucus  Nicator.  Nevertheless,  when  Antiocbus 
entered  this  kingdom,  the  temple  of  jEna  was  still 
surrounded  with  gilded  columns,  and  the  soldiers 
found  in  it  a  great  number  of  silver  tiles,  a  few  golden 
bricks,  and  a  great  many  of  silver.  All  this  was  con¬ 
verted  into  specie,  and  stamped  with  Antiochus’s 
image ;  the  whole  amounting  to  4000  talents,  or  about 
600,0001.  sterling. 

Arsaces  expected  that  Antiochus  would  advance  as 
far  as  this  temple;  but  he  never  imagined  that  he 
would  venture  to  cross,  with  his  numerous  army,  a 
country  so  barren  as  that  which  lies  near  it;  and  espe¬ 
cially  as  no  water  can  be  found  in  those  parts,  none 
appearing  on  the  surface  of  he  earth.  There  are  in¬ 
deed  rivulets  and  springs  under  ground;  but  no  one, 
except  those  that  know  the  country,  can  find  them. 
On  this  subject,  a  true  story  is  related  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  country,  that  the  Persians,  when  they 
conquered  Asia,  gave  to  those  who  should  raise  water 
in  places  where  none  had  been  before,  the  profits 
arising  from  such  places  to  the  fifth  generation  in¬ 
clusively.  The  inhabitants,  animated  by  these  pro¬ 
mises,  spared  neither  labour  nor  expense  to  convey 
water  under  ground  from  mount  Taurus,  whence  a 
great  quantity  flows,  as  far  as  these  deserts;  insomuch 
that  at  this  time,  says  Polybius,  those  who  make  use 
of  these  waters,  do  not  know  from  what  springs  the 
subterraneous  rivulets  flow  that  supply  them  with  it. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  Polybius,  who  generally 
is  diffusive  enough,  had  been  more  circumstantial 
here,  and  had  explained  to  us  in  what  manner  these 
subterraneous  canals  (for  such  were  the  wells  here 
spoken  of)  were  constructed,  and  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed  by  Arsaces  to  stop  them.  From  the  account 
he  gives  of  the  prodigious  labour  employed,  and  the 
vast  sums  expended  to  complete  this  work,  we  are 
led  to  suppose  that  water  had  been  conveyed  into 
every  part  of  this  vast  desert,  by  stone  aqueducts 
built  underground,  with  openings  at  proper  distances, 
which  Polybius  calls  wells. 

When  Arsaces  saw  that  Anti- 
A.  M.  3793.  ochus  was  crossing  the  deserts,  in 
Ant.  J.  C.  211.  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  he  im¬ 
agined  would  impede  his  march, 
he  gave  orders  for  stopping  up  the  wells.  But  An¬ 
tioch  us,  having  foreseen  this,  sent  a  detachment  of 
horse,  which  posted  itself  near  these  wells,  and  beat 
the  party  that  came  to  stop  them.  The  army  passed 
the  deserts,  entered  Media,  drove  Arsaces  out  of  it, 
and  recovered  all  that  province.  Antiochus  stayed 
there  the  rest  of  the  year  in  order  to  regulate  the 
affairs  of  the  province,  and  to  make  the  preparations 
necessary  for  carrying  on  the  war. 

The  year  following,  he  entered 
A.  M.  3794.  very  early  into  Parthia,  where  he 
Ant.  J.  C.  210.  was  as  successful  as  he  had  been 
the  year  before  in  Media;  Arsaces 
was  forced  to  retire  into  Hyrcania,  where  he  ima¬ 
gined  that  by  securing  some  passes  ot  the  mountains 
which  separate  it  from  Parthia,  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  Syrian  army  to  disturb  him. 

However,  he  was  mistaken:  for 
A.  M.  3795.  as  soon  as  the  season  would  permit, 
Ant.  J.  C.  209.  Antiochus  took  the  field ;  and  after 
incredible  difficulties,  attacked  all 
those  posts  at  the  same  time  with  his  whole  army, 
which  he  divided  into  as  many  bodies  as  there  were 
attacks  to  be  made,  and  soon  forced  them  all.  He 
afterwards  reassembled  them  in  the  plains,  and  march¬ 
ed  to  besiege  Seringis,  which  was  the  capital  of  Hyr¬ 
cania.  Having  besieged  it  for  some  time,  he  at  last 
made  a  great  breach,  and  took  the  city  by  storm, 
upon  which  the  inhabitants  surrendered  at  discretion. 

In  the  inean  time  Arsaces  was  very  busy  i  As  he 
retired,  he  reassembled  troops,  which  at  last  formed 
an  army  of  120,000  foot  and  20,000  horse.  He  then 
took  the  field  against  the  enemy,  and  checked  their 
progress  with  the  utmost  bravery.  His  resistance 
protracted  the  war,  which  seemed  almost  at  an  end. 
After  many  engagements,  Antiochus  perceiving  he 
gained  no  advantage,  judged  that  it  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  reduce  so  valiant  an  enemy,  and 


drive  him  entirely  out  of  the  provinces,  where  by 
length  of  time  he  had  so  strongly  established  himself. 
For  this  reason  he  began  to  listen  to  the  overtures 
which  were  made  him  for  terminating  so  tedious  a 
war. 

At  last  a  treaty  was  concluded, 
in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  Ar-  A.  M.  3796. 
saces  should  continue  in  possession  Ant.  J.  C.  208. 
of  Parthia  and  Hyrcania,  upon  con¬ 
dition  that  he  should  assist  Antiochus  in  recovering 
the  rest  of  the  revolted  provinces. 

Antiochus,  after  this  peace,  turn¬ 
ed  his  arms  against  Eutliydemus,  A.  M.  3797 
king  of  Bactria.  We  have  already  Ant.  J.  C.  207. 
shown  in  what  manner  Theodotus 
had  disunited  Bactria  from  the  empire  of  Syria,  and 
left  it  to  his  son  of  the  same  name  with  himself. 
This  son  had  been  defeated  and  dispossessed  by 
Euthydemus,  a  brave  and  prudent  man,  who  main¬ 
tained  for  a  long  time  a  war  against  Antiochus.  The 
latter  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  recover  Bac¬ 
tria;  2  but  they  all  were  rendered  ineffectual  by  the 
valour  and  vigilance  of  Euthydemus.  During  the 
course  of  this  war,  Antiochus  displayed  his  bravery 
in  the  most  extraordinary  manner.  In  one  of  these 
battles  his  horse  was  killed  under  him,  and  he  him¬ 
self  received  a  wound  in  the  mouth,  which,  however, 
was  not  dangerous,  being  attended  with  only  the 
loss  of  'some  of  his  teeth. 

At  last  he  grew  weary  of  a  war  in  which  he  plainly 
perceived  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  de¬ 
throne  this  prince.  He  therefore  gave  audience  to 
Euthydemus’s  ambassadors,  who  represented  to  him, 
that  the  war  he  was  carrying  on  against  their  sove¬ 
reign  was  not  just:  that  he  had  never  been  his  sub¬ 
ject,  and  consequently  that  he  ought  not  to  avenge 
himself  on  their  king,  because  others  had  rebelled 
against  him;  that  Bactria  had  thrown  off  the  yoke 
of  the  Syrian  empire  under  other  monarchs  long  be¬ 
fore  him;  that  he  possessed  this  kingdom  by  right 
of  conquest  over  the  descendants  of  those  chiefs  of 
the  rebellion,  and  preserved  it  as  the  reward  of  a 
just  victory.  They  also  insinuated  to  him  that  the 
Scythians,  observing  both  parties  had  weakened  them¬ 
selves  by  this  war,  were  preparing  to  invade  Bactria 
with  great  fury;  and  that  should  they  persist  ob¬ 
stinately  in  disputing  for  it,  those  barbarians  might 
very  possibly  dispossess  both  of  it. 

This  x'eflection  made  an  impression  A.  M.  3798. 
on  Antiochus,  who  by  this  time  was  Ant.  J.  C.  206. 
grown  quite  weary  of  so  unprofita¬ 
ble  and  tedious  a  war;  and  for  this  reason  he  granted 
them  such  conditions  as  ended  in  peace.  To  confirm 
and  ratify  it,  Euthydemus  sent  his  son  to  Antiochus. 
He  gave  him  a  gracious  reception;  and  judging,  by 
his  agreeable  mien,  his  conversation,  and  the  air  of 
majesty  conspicuous  in  his  whole  person,  that  he  was 
worthy  of  a  throne,  he  promised  him  one  of  his 
daughters  in  marriage,  and  granted  his  father  the 
title  of  king.  The  other  articles  of  the  treaty  were 
put  into  writing,  and  the  alliance  was  confirmed 
by  the  usual  oaths. 

Having  received  all  Euthydemus’s  elephants,  which 
was  one  of  the  articles  of  the  peace,  he  passed  mount 
Caucasus,  and  entered  India,  and  then  renewed  his 
alliance  with  the  king  of  that  country.  He  also  re¬ 
ceived  elephants  from  him,  which,  with  those  Euthy¬ 
demus  had  given  him,  amounted  to  150.  He  march¬ 
ed  from  thence  into  Arachosia,  afterwards  into  Dran 
giana,  thence  into  Carmania,  establishing  his  author¬ 
ity  and  good  order  in  all  those  provinces. 

He  passed  the  winter  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  country.  From  thence  he  re-  A.  JV1.  3799- 
turned  by  Persia,  Babylonia,  and  Ant.  J.  C.  205 
Mesopotamia,  and  at  last  arrived 
at  Antioch,  after  having  spent  seven  years  in  this 
expedition.  The  vigour  of  his  enterprises,  and  the 
prudence  with  which  he  had  conducted  the  whole 
war,  acquired  him  the  character  of  a  wise  and  valiant 
prince,  and  made  him  formidable  to  Europe  as  well 
as  Asia. 


.  Justin.  1.  xli,  c.  5 
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A  little  after  his  arrival  at  An- 
A.  M.  3800.  tioch,  advice  was  brought  him  of 
Ant.  J.  C.  204.  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Philopator. 

That  prince,  by  his  intemperance 
and  excesses,  had  quite  ruined  his  constitution,  which 
was  naturally  strong  and  vigorous.  He  died,  as  ge¬ 


nerally  happens  to  those  who  abandon  theniselve* 
to  pleasure,  before  he  had  run  half  his  course.  He 
was  little  more  than  twenty  years  old  when  he  as¬ 
cended  the  throne,  and  reigned  but  seventeen  years. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  his  son 
then  five  years  old. 
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CHAPTER  I 

SECTION  I. — PTOLEMY  EPIPHANES  SUCCEEDS  PHI- 
LOP  ATCR  HIS  FATHER  IN  THE  KINGDOM  OF  EGYPT. 
ANTIOCHUS  AND  PHILIP  ENTER  INTO  AN  ALLIANCE 
TO  INVADE  HIS  DOMINIONS.  THE  ROMANS  BECOME 
GUARDIANS  OF  THE  YOUNG  KING.  ANTIOCHUS 
SUBDUES  PALESTINE  AND  CCELE-SYRIA.  THE  WAR 
OF  PHILIP  AGAINST  THE  ATHENIANS,  ATTALUS, 
AND  THE  RHODIANS.  HE  BESIEGES  ABYDOS.  THE 
UNHAPPY  FATE  OF  THAT  CITY.  THE  ROMANS 
DECLARE  WAR  AGAINST  PHILIP.  SULPITIUS  THE 
CONSUL  IS  SENT  INTO  MACEDONIA. 

I  RELATED  in  the  preceding  book 
A.  M.  3800.  how  Ptolemy  Philopator, l  worn  out 
Ant.  J.  C.  204.  with  riots  and  excesses,  had  closed 
his  life,  after  having  reigned  seven¬ 
teen  years.  As  the  only  persons  present  when  that 
monarch  expired  were  Agathocles,  his  sister,  and 
their  creatures,  they  concealed  his  death  as  long  as 
ossible  from  the  public,  in  order  that  they  might 
ave  time  to  carry  off  all  the  money,  jewels,  and 
other  valuable  effects  in  the  palace.  They  also  form¬ 
ed  a  plan  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  same  author¬ 
ity  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  late  king,  by  usurp¬ 
ing  the  regency  during  the  minority  of  his  son,  named 
Ptolemy  Lpiphanes,  who  was  then  but  five  years  old. 
They  imagined  this  might  easily  be  done,  if  they 
could  but  take  off  Tlepolemus,  who  had  succeeded 
Sosibius  in  the  ministry;  and  accordingly  they  con¬ 
certed  measures  to  despatch  him. 

At  last  they  informed  the  public  of  the  king’s 
death.  Immediately  a  great  council  of  the  Mace¬ 
donians  2  was  assembled,  in  which  Agathocles,  and 
Agathoclea  his  sister,  were  present.  Agathocles, 
after  shedding  abundance  of  tears,  begins,  by  im¬ 
ploring  their  protection  for  the  young  king,  whom 
he  held  in  his  arms.  He  tells  them,  that  his  royal 
father,  in  his  expiring  moments,  had  committed  him 
to  the  care  of  Agathoclea,  whom  he  pointed  out  to 
them;  and  had  recommended  him  to  the  fidelity  of 
the  Macedonians:  that  for  this  reason  he  was  come 
to  implore  their  assistance  against  Tlepolemus,  who, 
as  he  was  well  informed,  had  meditated  a  design  of 
usurping  the  crown.  He  added,  that  he  had  brought 
witnesses  expressly  to  prove  his  treason,  and  at  the 
same  time  offered  to  produce  them.  He  imagined 


»  Justin.  1.  xxx.  c.  2.  Polyb.  1.  xv.  p.  712 — 720. 

»  Polybius  gives  this  name  to  the  Alexandrians  who  were 
descended  from  the  Macedonians,  and  the  posterity  of  the 
founders  of  Alexandria,  or  of  those  to  whom  the  same  pri¬ 
vileges  had  been  granted. 


that  by  this  weak  artifice  Tlepolemus  would  be  im¬ 
mediately  despatched,  and  that  in  consequence  he 
might  easily  obtain  the  regency;  but  the  artifice  was 
too  gross,  and  the  people  immediately  stvore  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Agathocles,  his  sister,  and  all  their  crea¬ 
tures.  This  last  attempt  recalling  to  their  remem¬ 
brance  their  other  crimes,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Alex¬ 
andria  rose  against  them.  The  youngking  was  taken 
out  of  their  hands,  and  seated  on  the  throne  in  the 
Hippodrome.  After  which  Agathocles,  his  sister, 
and  CEnanthe  his  mother,  were  brought  before  the 
king,  and  all  three  put  to  death,  as  by  his  order.  The 
populace  exposed  their  dead  bodies  to  all  the  indig¬ 
nities  possible;  dragging  them  through  the  streets, 
and  tearing  them  to  pieces.  All  their  relations  and 
creatures  met  with  the  same  treatment,  and  not  one 
of  them  was  spared;  the  usual  and  just  end  of  those 
unworthy  favourites,  who  abuse  the  confidence  of 
their  sovereign  to  oppress  the  people;  but  which  does 
not  effect  the  reformation  of  those  who  resemble 
them. 

Philammon,  the  assassin,  who  had  been  hired  to 
murder  Arsinoe,  being  returned  from  Cyrene  to  Alex¬ 
andria  two  or  three  days  before  this  tumult  broke 
out,  the  ladies  of  honour  of  that  unfortunate  queen 
had  immediate  notice  of  it,  and  taking  this  oppor¬ 
tunity,  which  the  distractions  of  the  city  gave  them, 
they  resolved  to  revenge  their  mistress’s  death.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  they  broke  open  the  door  of  the  house 
where  he  was,  and  killed  him  with  clubs  and 
stones. 

The  care  of  the  king’s  person,  till  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided  for,  was  given  to  Sosibius,  son  to  him  who  had 
governed  during  the  last  three  reigns.  History  does 
not  inform  us  whether  the  father  was  still  alive;  but 
it  is  certain  that  he  lived  to  a  great  age,  as  he  had 
passed  above  threescore  years  in  the  administration. 
No  minister  was  ever  more  cunning  or  more  corrupt 
than  this  Sosibius.3  He  made  no  scruple  of  commit¬ 
ting  the  blackest  crimes,  provided  they  conduced  to 
his  ends.  Polybius  imputes  to  him  the  murder  of 
Lysimachus,  son  of  Ptolemy,  and  of  Arsinoe,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  that  Lysimachus;  of  Magas,  son  of  Ptolemy, 
and  of  Berenice,  daughter  of  Magas;  of  Berenice, 
mother  of  Ptolemy  Philopator;  of  Cleomenes,  king 
of  Sparta;  and  lastly,  of  Arsinoe,  daughter  of  Beren¬ 
ice.  It  is  surprising  that,  notwithstanding  the  in¬ 
humanity  and  cruelty  of  his  administration  lie  . should 
have  supported  himself  so  long  in  it,  and  at  last  come 
to  a  peaceable  end. 


»  Polyb.  in  Excerpt,  p.  64. 
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Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  l  and 
A.  M.  3801.  Philip  king-  of  Macedonia,  during 
Ant.  J.  C.  203.  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philopator, 
had  discovered  the  strongest  zeal 
tor  the  interest  of  that  monarch,  and  were  ready  to 
assist  him  on  all  occasions.  Yet,  no  sooner  was  he 
dead,  leaving  behind  him  an  infant,  whom  the  laws 
of  humanity  and  justice  enjoined  them  not  to  disturb 
in  the  possession  of  his  father’s  kingdom,  than  they 
immediately  join  in  a  criminal  alliance,  and  excite 
each  other  to  take  off  the  lawful  heir,  and  divide  his 
dominions  between  them.  Philip  was  to  have  Caria, 
Libya,  Cyrenaica,  and  Egypt;  and  Antiochus  all  the 
rest.  With  this  view,  the  latter  entered  Coele-syria 
and  Palestine;  and,  in  less  than  two  campaigns,  made 
an  entire  conquest  of  those  two  provinces,  with  all 
their  cities  and  dependencies.  Their  guilt,  says 
Polybius,  would  not  have  been  quite  so  glaring,  had 
they,  like  tyrants,  endeavoured  to  gloss  over  their 
crimes  with  some  specious  pretence;  but  so  far  from 
doing  this,  their  injustice  and  cruelty  were  so  bare¬ 
faced,  that  to  them  was  applied  what  is  generally 
said  of  fishes,  that  the  larger  ones,  though'  of  the 
same  species,  prey  on  the  lesser.  One  would  be 
tempted,  continues  the  same  author,  at  seeing  the 
most  sacred  laws  of  society  so  openly  violated,  to 
accuse  Providence  of  being  indifferent  and  insensible 
to  the  most  horrid  crimes;  but  it  fully  justified  his 
conduct,  by  punishing  those  two  kings  according  to 
their  deserts;  and  made  such  an  example  of  them,  as 
ought  in  all  succeeding  ages  to  deter  others  from 
following  their  conduct.  For,  whilst  they  are  medi¬ 
tating  to  dispossess  a  weak  and  helpless  infant  of  his 
kingdom,  by  piecemeal,  Providence  raised  up  the 
Romans  against  them,  who  entirely  subverted  the 
kingdoms  of  Philip  and  Antiochus,  and  reduced  their 
successors  to  almost  as  great  calamities  as  those  with 
which  they  intended  to  crush  the  infant  king. 

During  that  time, 2  Philip  was  engaged  in  a  war 
against  the  Rhodians,  over  whom  he  gained  an  in¬ 
considerable  advantage,  in  a  naval  engagement  near 
the  island  of  Lade,  opposite  to  the  city  of  Miletus. 

The  next  year  he  attacked  Atta- 
A.  M.  3802.  lus,3  and  advanced  as  far  asPerga- 
Ant.  J.  C.  202.  rnus,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom. 

But  all  his  efforts  in  assaulting  that 
city  being  to  no  purpose,  he  turned  his  rage  and  fury 
against  the  gods;  and  not  satisfied  with  burning  their 
temples,  he  demolished  their  statues,  broke  to  pieces 
their  altars,  and  even  pulled  up  the  stones  from  the 
foundations,  that  not  the  least  footsteps  of  them  might 
remain. 

He  was  not  more  successful  against  the  Rhodians. 
Having  already  fought  them  with  but  indifferent  suc¬ 
cess,  he  ventured  a  second  battle  off  the  island  of 
Chios.  Attalus  had  united  his  fleet  to  that  of  the 
Rhodians,  and  Philip  was  defeated  with  considerable 
loss.  There  were  killed,  in  his  army,  3000  Macedo¬ 
nians,  and  6000  allies;  and  2000  Macedonians  and 
confederates,  with  700  Egyptians,  were  taken  prison¬ 
ers.  The  Rhodians  lost  but  sixty  men,  and  Attalus 
threescore  and  ten. 

Philip  ascribed  all  the  glory  of  this  engagement  to 
himself,  and  that  for  two  reasons;  the  first  was,  that 
having  repulsed  Attalus  to  the  shore,  he  had  taken 
that  prince's  ship;  and  the  second,  that  having  cast 
anchor  near  the  promontory  of  Argennum,  he  had 
taken  his  station  even  among  the  wrecks  of  his  ene¬ 
mies.  But  though  he  assumed  the  best  air  he  could, 
he  was  sensible  of  his  great  loss,  and  could  neither 
conceal  it  from  others  nor  himself.  This  prince  had 
never  lost  so  great  a  number  of  men  either  by  sea  or 
land  in  one  day.  He  was  highly  afflicted  upon  it, 
and  was  forced  to  abate  much  of  his  former  vivacity. 

Nevertheless, 4  the  ill  success  of 
A.  M.  3803.  this  battle  did.  not  make  Philip  de- 
Ant.  J.  C.  201.  spond.  The  character  of  that  prince 
was  to  be  unshaken  in  his  resolu- 


j  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  159.  Ibid.  1.  xv.  p.  707  &  708. 
a  Polyb.  in  Excerpt.  Vales,  p.  70  &  73. 

*  Polyb.  ib.  p.  66.  Diod.  ib.  p.  294. 

4  Polyb.  I.  xvi.  p.  733—739  Liv.  I.  xxxi.  n.  16.  18.  Polyb. 
I,  xvii.  p.  745.  Liv.  I.  xxxi  n.  31.  Strab.  1.  xii.  p.  563, 
Polyb  1.  xv.  p.  709—711 


tions,  and  not  to  be  dejecteu  by  disappointments, 
but  to  overcome  difficulties  by  inflexible  constant  y 
and  perseverance;  and  accordingly  he  continued  the 
war  with  fresh  bravery.  I  am  not  certain  whether 
we  may  not  date,  about  this  time,  the  cruelties  which 
Philip  exercised  over  the  Cianians;  a  barbarity  with 
which  he  is  often  reproached,  the  particulars  of  vvhich 
have  unhappily  been  lost.  Cios,  whose  inhabitants 
are  called  Cianians,  was  a  small  city  c  Bitbynia. 
The  governor  of  it  had  been  raised  to  that  post  by 
the  jEtolians,  who  at  that  time  were  in  alliance  with 
Philip.  We  find  that  he  besieged  it  at  the  request 
of  his  son-in-law  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  who  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  received  some  insult  from  it.  The 
city  was  in  all  probability  taken  by  storm.  A  great 
number  of  the  inhabitants  suffered  the  most  cruel 
torments;  the  rest  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  cap¬ 
tivity,  which  to  them  was  worse  than  death;  and  the 
city  was  razed  to  the  very  foundations.  This  bar¬ 
barity  alienated  the  iEtolians  from  him,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  Rhodians,  who  were  allies  and  friends  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Cios.  Polybius  seems  to  ascribe 
its  destruction  to  the  imprudence  of  the  Cianians 
themselves,  who  used  to  bestow  all  posts  and  prefer¬ 
ments  on  their  most  worthless  citizens,  and  to  follow 
so  blindly  their  pernicious  opinions  in  every  thing, 
as  even  to  persecute  those  who  ventured  to  oppose 
them.  He  adds,  that  a  people,  who  act  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  plunge  voluntarily  into  the  greatest  calamities; 
and  that  it  is  surprising  they  do  not  correct  them¬ 
selves  in  this  respect  by  the  experience  of  all  ages; 
which  shows,  that  the  ruin  of  the  most  powerful 
states  is  solely  owing  to  the  ill  choice  they  make  of 
those  to  whom  they  confide  either  the  command  of 
their  armies,  or  the  administration  of  their  political 
affairs. 

Philip  marched  afterwards  to  Thrace  and  the  Cher- 
sonesus,  where  several  cities  surrendered  voluntarily. 
However,  Abydos  shut  her  gates  against  him,  and 
even  refused  to  bear  the  deputies  he  had  sent,  so  that 
he  was  forced  to  besiege  it.  This  city  is  in  Asia,  and 
stands  on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Hellespont,  now 
called  the  Dardanelles,  and  opposite  to  the  city  of 
Sestus  in  Europe.  The  distance  between  these  two 
cities  was  about  two  miles.  The  reader  will  suppose 
that  Abydos  must  be  a  city  of  great  importance,  as  it 
commanded  the  straits,  and  made  those  who  were 
possessed  of  it  masters  of  the  communication  between 
the  Euxine  sea  and  the  Archipelago. 

Nothing  of  what  is  generally  practised,  in  the  as¬ 
saulting  and  defending  of  cities,  was  omitted  in  this 
siege.  No  place  was  ever  defended  with  greater  ob¬ 
stinacy,  which  might  be  said  at  length,  on  the  side 
of  the  besieged,  to  have  risen  to  fury  and  brutality. 
Confiding  in  their  own  strength,  they  repulsed  with 
the  greatest  vigour  the  first  approaches  of  the  Mace¬ 
donians.  On  the  side  next  the  sea,  the  machines  of 
war  no  sooner  came  forward,  than  they  immediately 
were  either  dismounted  by  the  balistae,  or  consumed 
by  fire.  Even  the  ships,  on  which  they  were  mount¬ 
ed,  were  in  danger;  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  diffi¬ 
culty  that  the  besiegers  saved  them.  On  the  land 
side,  the  Abydenians  also  defended  themselves  for 
some  time  with  great  courage,  and  did  not  despair 
even  of  defeating  the  enemy.  But  finding  that  the 
outward  wall  was  sapped,  and  that  the  Macedonians 
were  carrying  their  mines  under  the  inward  one, 
which  had  been  raised  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
other,  they  sent  deputies  to  Philip,  offering  to  sur¬ 
render  their  city  upon  the  following  conditions:  that 
such  forces,  as  had  been  sent  them  by  the  Rhodians 
and  king  Attalus,  should  return  to  their  respective 
sovereigns  under  his  safe  conduct;  and  that  all  free 
citizens  should  retire  whithersoever  they  pleased,  with 
the  clothes  they  then  had  on.  Philip  answering, 
that  the  Abydenians  had  only  to  choose,  whether 
they  would  surrender  at  discretion,  or  continue  to 
defend  themselves  valiantly,  the  deputies  retired. 

This  report  being  made,  the  besieged,  in  transports 
of  despair,  assemble  together,  and  consider  what  was 
to  be  done.  They  came  to  this  resolution:  first, that 
the  slaves  should  be  made  free,  to  animate  them  to 
defend  the  city  with  the  utmost  vigour;  secondly 
that  all  the  women  should  be  shut  up  in  the  temple 
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)f  Diana,  and  all  the  children,  with  their  nurses,  in 
the  Gymnasium  :  that  they  then  should  bring  into  the 
great  square  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  city,  and 
carry  all  the  rest  of  the  valuable  effects  into  the  Qua- 
drireme  of  the  Rhodians, l  and  the  Trireme  of  the 
Cyzicenians.  This  resolution  having  passed  unani¬ 
mously,  another  assembly  was  called,  in  which  they 
chosefifty  of  the  wisest  and  most  ancient  of  the  citi¬ 
zens,  but  who  at  the  same  time  had  vigour  enough 
left  to  execute  what  might  be  determined;  and  they 
were  made  to  take  an  oath  in  presence  of  all  the  in¬ 
habitants,  that  the  instant  they  saw  the  enemy  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  inward  wall,  they  would  kill  the  women 
and  children,  set  fire  to  the  two  galleys  laden  with 
their  effects,  and  throw  into  the  sea  all  their  gold 
and  silver  which  they  had  heaped  together:  then 
•ending  for  their  priests,  they  took  an  oath  either  to 
conquer  or  die,  sword  in  hand;  and  after  having  sacri¬ 
ficed  the  victims,  they  obliged  the  priests  and  pries¬ 
tesses  to  pronounce,  before  the  altar,  the  greatest 
curses  on  those  who  should  break  their  oath. 

This  being  done,  they  left  oft'  countermining,  and 
resolved,  the  instant  the  wall  should  fall,  to  fly  to  the 
breach,  and  fight  to  the  last.  Accordingly,  the  in¬ 
ward  wall  tumbling,  the  besieged,  true  to  the  oath 
they  had  taken,  fought  in  the  breach  with  such  un¬ 
paralleled  bravery,  that  though  Philip  had  perpe¬ 
tually  sustained  with  fresh  soldiers  those  who  had 
mounted  to  the  assault,  yet  when  night  separated  the 
combatants,  he  was  still  doubtful  with  regard  to  the 
success  of  the  siege.  Such  Abydenians  as  marched 
first  to  the  breach,  over  the  heaps  of  the  slain,  fought 
with  fury ;  and  not  only  made  use  of  their  swords  and 
javelins,  but,  after  their  arms  were  broken  to  pieces, 
or  forced  out  of  their  hands,  they  rushed  headlong 
upon  the  Macedonians,  knocked  down  some,  ana 
broke  the  sariss* *  or  long  spears  of  others,  and  with 
the  pieces  struck  their  faces,  and  such  parts  of  their 
bodies  as  were  uncovered,  till  they  made  them  en¬ 
tirely  despair  of  the  event. 

When  night  had  put  an  end  to  the  slaughter,  the 
breach  was  quite  covered  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
Abydenians;  and  those  who  had  escaped  were  so 
overwhelmed  with  fatigue,  and  had  received  so  many 
wounds,  that  they  could  scare  support  themselves. 
Things  being  brought  to  this  dreadful  extremity, 
two  of  the  principal  citizens,  unable  to  bring  them¬ 
selves  to  execute  the  dreadful  resolution  that  had 
been  taken,  and  which  at  that  time  displayed  itself 
to  their  imaginations  in  all  its  horror,  agreed,  that 
to  save  their  wives  and  children,  they  should  send 
to  Philip,  by  day-break,  all  their  priests  and  pries¬ 
tesses,  clothed  in  their  pontifical  habits,  to  implore 
his  mercy,  and  open  the  gates  to  him. 

Accordingly,  next  morning,  the  city',  as  had  been 
agreed,  was  surrendered  to  Philip  :  while  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Abydenians  who  survived  vented  millions 
of  imprecations  against  their  fellow-citizens,  and  espe¬ 
cially  against  the  priests  and  priestesses,  for  deliver¬ 
ing  up  to  the  enemy  those  whom  they  themselves 
had  devoted  to  death  with  the  most  dreadful  oaths. 
Philip  marched  into  the  city,  and  seized,  without  the 
least  opposition,  all  the  rich  effects  which  the  Aby¬ 
denians  nad  heaped  together  in  one  place.  But  now 
he  was  greatly  terrified  with  the  spectacle  he  saw. 
Among  these  ill-fated  citizens,  whom  despair  had 
made  furious  and  distracted,  some  were  smothering 
their  wives  and  children,  and  others  stabbing  them 
with  their  own  hands;  some  were  running  to  strangle 
them,,  others  were  plunging  them  into  wells,  whilst 
others  again  were  precipitating  them  from  the  tops 
of  houses;  in  a  word,  death  appeared  in  all  its  variety 
of  horrors.  Philip,  pierced  with  grief,  and  seized 
with  horror  at  this  spectacle,  stopped  the  soldiers, 
who  were  eager  for  plunder,  and  published  a  declara¬ 
tion,  importing,  that  he  would  allow  three  days  to 
all  who  were  resolved  to  lay  violent  hands  on  them¬ 
selves.  He  was  in  hopes,  that  during  this  interval, 
they  would  change  their  determination;  but  their 
resolution  was  fixed.  They  thought  it  would  be  de¬ 
generating  from  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  in 


i  (iuadriremes  were  galleys  with  four  benches  of  oars, 
and  Triremes  those  with  three. 
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fighting  for  their  country  should  they  survive  them. 
The  individuals  of  every  family  killed  one  another, 
and  none  escaped  this  murderous  expedition,  but 
those  whose  hands  were  tied,  or  were  otherwise  kept 
from  destroying  themselves. 

A  little  before  the  city'  surren¬ 
dered,  an  ambassador  from  the  Ro-  A.  M.  3803. 
mans  to  Philip  arrived.  This  em-  Ant.  J.  C.  201, 
bassy  was  sent  on  various  accounts, 
all  which  it  will  be  proper  to  explain.  The  fame 
and  glory  of  this  people  had  just  before  been  spread 
through  all  parts  of  the  world,  by  the  victory  which 
Scipio  gained  over  Hannibal  in  Africa;  an  event 
that  so  gloriously  (with  regard  to  the  Romans)  ter¬ 
minated  the  second  Punic  war.  The  court  of  Egypt,* 
being  in  so  much  danger  from  the  union  that  had 
been  formed  between  Philip  and  Antiochus  against 
their  infant  king,  had  had  recourse  to  the  Romans 
for  protection,  and  offered  them  the  guardianship  of 
the  king,  and  the  regency  of  his  dominions  during 
his  minority;  declaring,  that  the  late  monarch  at  his 
death  had  recommended  them  thus  to  act.  It  was 
the  interest  of  the  Romans  not  to  suffer  the  power 
of  Philip  and  Antiochus  to  increase  by  the  addition 
of  so  many  rich  provinces,  of  which  the  empire  of 
Egypt  at  that  time  consisted.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
foresee,  that  they  would  soon  be  engaged  in  war  with 
those  two  princes,  with  one  of  whom  they  already 
had  had  some  differences,  which  threatened  much 
greater.  For  these  reasons  they  had  not  hesitated  in 
accepting  the  guardianship;  and  in  consequence  had 
appointed  three  deputies,  who  were  ordered  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  two  kings  with  their  resolution,  and  to 
enjoin  them  not  to  infest  the  dominions  of  their 
royal  pupil,  for  that  otherwise  they  should  be  forced 
to  declare  war  against  them.  Every  reader  will  per¬ 
ceive,  that  the  declaring  so  generously  in  favour  of 
an  oppressed  infant  monarch,  was  making  a  just  and 
noble  use  of  their  power. 

At  the  same  time  there  arrived  in  Rome  ambassa¬ 
dors  from  the  Rhodians  and  from  king  Atlalus,  to 
complaie  also  of  the  enterprises  of  the  two  kings; 
and  to  inform  the  Romans,  that  Philip,  either  in  per¬ 
son  or  by  his  deputies,  was  soliciting  several  cities  of 
Asia  to  take  up  arms,  and  was  certainly  meditating 
some  great  design.  This  was  a  fresh  motive  for  has¬ 
tening  the  departure  of  the  three  ambassadors. 

Being  arrived  at  Rhodes,  and  hearing  of  the  siege 
of  Abydos,  they  sent  to  Philip  the  youngest  of  their 
colleagues,  named  jEmilius,  who,  as  has  been  observ¬ 
ed,  arrived  at  Abydos,  at  the  very  time  that  the  city 
was  upon  the  point  of  being  surrendered.  fEmilius 
acquainted  Philip,  that  he  was  ordered,  in  the  name 
of  the  senate,  to  exhort  him  not  to  make  war  upon 
any  of  the  states  of  Greece,  nor  to  invade  any  part 
of  Ptolemy’s  dominions;  but  to  refer  to  a  just  arbi¬ 
tration  the  claims  which  he  bad  upon  Attalus  and 
the  Rhodians.  That,  provided  he  acquiesced  with 
these  remonstrances,  he  w>ould  continue  in  peace; 
but  that  if  he  refused,  the  Romans  would  proclaim 
war  against  him.  Philip  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the 
Rhodians  had  occasioned  the  rupture.  “But,”  says 
jEmilius,  interrupting  him,  “did  the  Athenians  and 
Abydenians  attack  you  first'?  ”  Philip,3  who  had  not 
been  used  to  hear  truth,  was  offended  at  the  boldness 
of  such  an  answer  addressed  to  a  king;  “  Your  age,” 
says  he  to  the  ambassador,  “your  beauty,  (for  Poly 
bius  informs  us  that  this  ambassador  had  really  a  fine 
person,)  and  especially  the  Roman  name,  exalt  your 
pride  to  a  prodigious  degree.  For  my  part,  I  wish 
your  republic  may  observe  punctually  the  treaties  it 
has  concluded  with  me;  but,  in  case  I  should  be  in¬ 
vaded  by  it,  I  hope  to  show,  that  the  empire  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia  does  not  yield  to  Rome  either  in  valour  or 
reputation.”  The  deputy  withdrew  from  Abydos 


*  Justin.  1.  xxx.  c.  2  &  3,  &  1.  xxxi.  c.  1.  Valer.  Max. ). 
vi.  c.  b.  I.iv,  1.  xxxi.  n.  I,  2,  &  18. 

*  Insueto  vera  audire ,  /cruder  oratiu  vica  est  quant  qua 
habenda  apud  regent  esset.  Allas,  inquit ,  et  forma,  et  super 
omnia  Romanian  nomen  te  ferociorem  facit.  Ego  autem 
primum  velim  vos  fffideruin  memores  servnre  mecum  pucem. 
Si  bello  lacesseritis,  mini  quoque  in  animoest  facere,  ut  reg- 
num  Maeedonum  nomenque  baud  minus  quam  Komauum 
nobile  bello  senliatis.  Liu.  1.  xxxi.  n.  18. 
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with  this  answer,  and  Philip  having  taken  that  city, 
left  a  strong  garrison  in  it,  and  returned  to  Mace¬ 
donia. 

2Emilius  seems  to  have  gone  into  Egypt,  whilst  the 
two  other  ambassadors  went  very  probably  to  Antio- 
chus.  ffimilius,  being  arrived  at  Alexandria,  assumed 
the  guardianship  of  Ptolemy,  in  the  name  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  pursuant  to  the  instructions  he  had  received 
from  the  senate  at  his  setting  out;  and  settled  every 
thing  to  as  much  advantage  as  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Egypt  would  then  admit.  He  appointed  Aristo- 
menes,  the  Acarnanian,  to  superintend  the  education 
and  person  of  the  young  monarch,  and  made  him 
prime  minister.  This  Aristomenes  had  grown  old 
in  the  court  of  Egypt,  and  acted  with  the  utmost 
prudence  and  fidelity  in  the  employment  conferred 
upon  him. 

In  the  mean  time  the  forces  of  Philip  l  laid  Attica 
waste,  the  pretence  of  which  invasion  was  as  follows: 
Two  young  men  of  Acarnania  being  in  Athens,  at 
the  time  when  the  great  mysteries  were  solemnizing 
there,  had  entered  with  the  crowd  into  the  temple 
of  Ceres,  not  knowing  that  it  was  forbidden.  Though 
their  fault  proceeded  entirely  from  ignorance,  they 
were  immediately  massacred,  as  guilty  of  impiety  and 
sacrilege.  The  A  carnaniaus,  justly  exasperated  at  so 
cruel  a  treatment,  had  recourse  to  Philip,  who  gladly 
embraced  this  opportunity,  and  gave  them  a  body  of 
forces,  with  which  they  entered  Attica,  ravaged  the 
whole  country,  and  returned  home  laden  with  spoils. 

The  Athenians z  carried  their  complaints  against 
this  enterprise  to  Rome,  and  were  joined  on  that  oc¬ 
casion  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  Rhodians  and  king 
Attalus.  The  Romans  only  sought  for  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  break  with  king  Philip,  at  whom  they  were  very 
much  offended.  He  had  infringed  the  conditions  of 
the  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  with  him  three  years 
before,  in  not  ceasing  to  infest  the  allies  who  were 
included  in  it.  He  had  just  before  sent  troops  and 
money  to  Hannibal  in  Africa;  and  a  report  was 
spread,  that  he  was  at  that  time  very  busy  in  Asia. 

This  made  the  Romans  uneasy,  who  called  to  mind 
the  trouble  which  Pyrrhus  had  brought  upon  them, 
with  only  a  handful  of  Epirots,  a  people  very  much 
inferior  to  the  Macedonians.  Thus,  having  ended 
the  war  against  Carthage,  they  imagined  it  advisable 
to  prevent  the  enterprises  of  this  new  enemy,  who 
might  become  formidable,  in  case  they  should  give 
him  time  to  increase  his  strength.  The  senate,  after 
making  such  an  answer  that  pleased  all  the  ambassa¬ 
dors,  ordered  M.  Valerius  Levinus,  the  propraetor,  to 
advance  towards  Macedonia  with  a  fleet,  in  order  to 
examine  matters  nearer  at  hand,  and  be  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  give  immediate  aid  to  the  allies. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Roman  senate  3  deliberated 
seriously  on  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  present  junc¬ 
ture.  At  the  very  time  it  assembled  to  consider  that 
important  affair,  a  second  embassy  arrived  from  the 
Athenians,  which  brought  advice  that  Philip  was 
upon  the  point  of  invading  Attica  in  person;  and  that 
in  case  they  were  not  immediately  succoured  he 
would  infallibly  make  himself  master  of  Athens. 
They  also  received  letters  from  Levinus  the  proprae¬ 
tor,  and  from  Aurelius  his  lieutenant,  by  which  they 
were  informed,  that  they  had  the  strongest  reasons 
to  believe  that  Philip  had  some  design  against  them; 
and  that  the  danger  being  imminent,  they  had  no 
time  to  lose. 

Upon  this  news, 4  the  Romans  re- 

A.  M.  3804.  solved  to  proclaim  war  against  Phi- 
Ant.  J.  C.  200.  lip.  Accordingly,  P.  Sulpfjtius  the 
consul,  to  whom  Macedonia  had 
fallen  by  lot,  put  to  sea  with  an  army,  and  soon  ar¬ 
rived  there.  Here  he  was  soon  informed  that  Athens 
was  besieged,  and  implored  his  assistance.  He  de¬ 
tached  a  squadron  of  twenty  galleys,  commanded  by 
Claudius  Cento,  who  set  sail  that  instant.  Philip  had 
not  laid  siege  to  Athens  in  person,  but  deputed  one  of 
his  lieutenants  for  that  purpose;  having  himself  taken 
the  field  against  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians. 


SECTION  II.— EXPEDITIONS  OF  THE  CONSUL  SUL 
P1TIUS  IN  MACEDONIA.  THE  AETOLIANS  WAIT  FOB 
THE  EVENT,  IN  ORDER  TO  DECLARE  THEMSELVES 
PHILIP  LOSES  A  BATTLE.  VILLIUS  SUCCEEDS  SUL- 
PITIUS.  NO  CONSIDERABLE  TRANSACTION  HAP¬ 
PENS  DURING  HIS  GOVERNMENT.  FLAMININUS 
SUCCEEDS  HIM.  ANTIOCHUS  RECOVERS  CCELE- 
SYRIA,  OF  WHICH  HE  HAD  BEEN  DISPOSSESSED  BY 
ARISTOMENES,  THE  PRIME  MINISTER  OF  EGYPT. 
VARIOUS  EXPEDITIONS  OF  THE  CONSUL  INTO  PHO- 
CIS.  THE  ACHAtANS,  AFTER  LONG  DEBATES,  DE¬ 
CLARE  FOR  THE  ROMANS. 

Claudius  Cento,6  whom  the 
consul  had  sent  to  succour  Athens,  A.  M.  3804 
having  entered  the  Piraseus  with  Ant.  J.  C.  200 
his  galleys,  revived  the  drooping 
courage  of  the  inhabitants.  He  was  not  satisfied 
with  placing  the  city  and  the  country  round  it  in  a 
state  of  security;  but  as  he  had  been  informed  that 
the  garrison  of  Chalcis  did  not  observe  the  least  or¬ 
der  or  discipline,  as  considering  themselves  remote 
from  danger,  he  sailed  out  with  his  fleet,  arrived 
near  the  city  before  day,  and  finding  the  sentinels 
asleep,  entered  it  without  molestation ;  set  fire  to  the 
public  magazines,  which  were  full  of  corn  and  to 
the  arsenal,  that  was  well  provided  with  machines 
of  war;  cut  the  whole  garrison  to  pieces;  and  after 
carrying  on  board  his  ships  the  immense  booty  he 
had  amassed,  he  returned  to  thePiraeeus. 

Philip,  who  was  then  at  Demetrias,  the  instant  he 
heard  of  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  that  confe¬ 
derate  city,  flew  thither,  in  hopes  of  surprising  the 
Romans.  However,  they  were  gone;  so  that  he 
seemed  to  have  come  for  no  other  purpose,  but  to 
view  the  mournful  spectacle  presented  by  that  city, 
still  burning  and  half  ruined.  He  would  certainly 
have  treated  Athens  in  the  same  manner,  if  one  of 
the  couriers,  called  Hemerodromi,6  who'  perceived 
the  king’s  troops  from  the  eminence  where  he  was 
posted,  had  not  carried  the  news  of  it  immediately 
to  Athens,  where  the  inhabitants  were  all  asleep. 
Philip  arrived  a  few  hours  after,  but  before  day-break. 
Perceiving  that  his  stratagem  had  not  taken  effect, 
he  resolved  to  attack  the  city.  The  Athenians  had 
drawn  up  their  soldiers  in  order  of  battle  without 
the  walls,  at  the  gate  Dipylos;  Philip,  marching  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  attacked  them  with  vigour, 
and  having  killed  several  of  them  with  his  own  hand, 
repulsed  them  back  into  the  city,  whither  he  did  not 
think  it  advisable  to  pursue  them.  But  he  wreaked 
his  vengeance  on  the  country  seats,  on  the  places 
for  the  public  exercises,  as  the  Lyceum,  and  espe¬ 
cially  on  such  temples  as  stood  without  the  city;  set¬ 
ting  fire  to  every  thing,  and  ruining  whatever  came 
in  his  way,  not  sparing  either  the  tombs  or  the  most 
sacred  places. 

He  marched  from  hence  with  a  view  of  surprising 
Eleusis,  where  his  project  also  proved  abortive.  He 
then  proceeded  towards  Corinth,  when  hearing  that 
the  Achaeans  held  their  assembly  at  Argos,  he  went 
thither. 

They  were  deliberating  how  to  act  in  regard  to 
Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  who  had  succeeded  Ma- 
chanidas,  and  infested  the  whole  country  with  his  in¬ 
cursions.  Philip  offered  to  undertake  alone  the  man¬ 
agement  of  that  war,  and  his  proposal  was  received 
with  universal  joy.  However,  he  added  a  condition 
which  abated  it  very  much:  that  they  should  furnish 
him  with  as  many  troops  as  were  necessary  for  garri¬ 
soning  Oreum,  Chalcis,  and  Corinth;  that  he  might 
not  leave  the  places  behind  without  defence,  whilst 
he  was  fighting  for  them.  They  perceived  that  his 
design  was  to  draw  out  of  Peloponnesus  all  the  Achte- 
an  youth,  in  order  to  make  himself  master  of  it,  and 
engage  it  in  the  war  against  the  Romans.  Cycliadus, 
who  presided  in  the  assembly,  eluded  the  proposal, 
by  observing,  that  it  was  not  allowed  by  their  laws, 
to  debate  on  any  subject  but  that  for  which  the  as¬ 
sembly  had  been  summoned.  They  therefore  broke 


*  Liv.  1.  xxxi.  n.  22—26. 

•  They  were  so  called  for  running  a  great  number  of 
miles  in  one  day. 
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up,  after  having  resolved  upon  the  war  against'Nabis; 
and  the  hopes  of  Philip  were  again  defeated. 

He  made  a  second  attempt  upon  Athens,  which 
succeeded  no  better  than  the  former,  except  that  he 
completed  the  demolition  of  such  temples,  statues, 
and>  valuable  works,  as  remained  in  that  country. 
After  this  expedition,  he  retired  into  Boeotia. 

The  consul,!  who  was  encamped  between  Apollo- 
nia  and  Dyrrachium,  sent  to  Macedonia  a  consider¬ 
able  detachment,  under  the  command  of  Apustius, 
bis  lieutenant,  who  laid  waste  the  open  country,  and 
took  several  small  cities.  Philip,  who  was  returned 
into  Macedonia,  carried  on  his  military  preparations 
with  prodigious  vigour. 

The  great  object  which  both  parties  had  in  view, 
was  to  engage  the  iEtolians  on  their  side.  They  were 
now  going  to  hold  their  general  assembly,  to  which 
Philip,  the  Romans,  and  Athenians,  sent  their  ambas¬ 
sadors;  he  who  was  deputed  by  Philip  spoke  first. 
All  he  required  was,  that  the  iEtolians  should  observe 
strictly  the  conditions  of  the  peace  which  they  had 
concluded  three  years  before  with  Philip;  having 
then  experienced  how  useless  their  alliance  with  the 
Romans  was  to  them.  He  instanced  several  cities, 
of  which  that  people  had  possessed  themselves,  upon 
pretence  of  succouring  them,  as  Syracuse,  Tarentum, 
Capua;  the  last  city  especially,  which  was  no  longer 
Capua,  but  the  grave  of  the  Campanians,  and  the 
skeleton,  as  it  were,  of  a  city,  having  neither  senate, 
inhabitants,  or  magistrates;  having  been  more  bar¬ 
barously  used  by  those  who  had  left  it  to  be  inhabited 
in  this  condition,  than  if  they  had  entirely  destroyed 
it.  “  If  foreigners,”  says  he,  “  who  differ  from  us 
more  by  their  language,  their  manners,  and  their  laws, 
than  by  the  wide  distance  of  land  and  sea  which  se¬ 
parate  us  from  them,  should  dispossess  us  of  this 
country,  it  would  be  ridiculous  in  us  to  expect  more 
humane  treatment  from  them  than  their  neighbours 
have  met  with.  Among  us,  who  are  of  the  same 
country,  whether  iEtolians,  Acarnanians,  or  Mace¬ 
donians,  and  who  speak  the  same  language,  slight 
disputes  may  arise  of  little  or  no  consequence  or 
duration;  but  with  foreigners,  with  barbarians,  we, 
as  Greeks,  are,  and  shall  for  ever  be,  at  war.  In  this 
same  assembly  three  years  since  you  concluded  a 
peace  with  Philip;  the  same  causes  still  subsist;  and 
we  hopb  that  you  will  act  in  the  same  manner.” 

The  Athenian  ambassadors,  by  the  consent  of  the 
Romans,  spoke  next.  They  began  by  displaying,  in 
an  affecting  manner,  the  impious  and  sacrilegious 
fury  which  Philip  had  exercised  on  the  most  sacred 
monuments  of  Attica,  on  the  most  august  temples, 
and  the  most  venerated  tombs;  as  if  he  had  declared 
war,  not  only  against  men,  and  the  living,  but  against 
the  manes  of  the  dead  and  the  majesty  of  the  gods. 
That  iEtolia  and  all  Greece  must  expect  the  same 
treatment,  if  Philip  should  have  the  like  occasion. 
They  concluded  with  conjuring  the  iEtolians  to  take 
compassion  on  Athens,  and  to  undertake,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  gods,  and  of  the  Romans,  whose  power 
that  of  the  gods  alone  could  equal,  so  just  a  w'ar  as 
that  proposed  to  them. 

The  Roman  ambassador,  after  having  refuted  very 
circumstantially  the  reproaches  of  the  Macedonian, 
with  respect  to  the  treatment  w'hich  Rome  had  made 
the  conquered  cities  suffer;  and  adduced  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  the  contrary,  the  instance  of  Carthage,  which 
nut  just  before  had  been  allowed  a  peace,  and  was 
restored  to  its  liberty;  declared,  that  the  only  circum¬ 
stance  the  Romans  had  to  fear  was,  that  the  too  great 
mildness  and  lenity  which  they  exercised  towards 
those  they  conquered,  would  prompt  other  nations 
to  take  up  arms  against  them,  because  the  vanquish¬ 
ed  might  depend  on  the  Roman  clemency.  He  re¬ 
presented  in  a  short,  but  strong  and  pathetic  speech, 
the  criminal  actions  of  Philip,  the  murders  committed 
by  him  on  his  own  family  and  his  friends;  his  infa¬ 
mous  debaucheries,  which  were  still  more  detested 
than  his  cruelty;  all  facts  more  immediately  know'n 
to  the  persons  whom  he  then  addressed,  as  they  were 
nearer  neighbours  to  Macedonia.  “  But  to  confine 
my  speech  to  what  relates  directly  to  you,”  says  the 

i  Liv.  I.  xxxi.  n.  27 — 32. 
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ambassador,  addressing  himself  to  the  iEtolians,  “  we 
engaged  in  the  war  against  Philip,  with  no  other 
view  than  to  defend  you;  and  you  have  conclu¬ 
ded  a  separate  peace  with  him.  Possibly  you  may 
observe  in  your  own  justification,  that  seeing  us  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  war  against  the  Carthaginians,  and  be¬ 
ing  awed  by  fear,  you  were  obliged  to  submit  to 
whatever  conditions  the  victor  was  pleased  to  pre¬ 
scribe;  whilst  we,  on  the  other  side,  employed  in 
affairs  of  greater  importance,  neglected  a  war  which 
you  had  renounced.  However,  having  now  put  an 
end  (thanks  to  the  gods)  to  the  Carthaginian  war, 
we  are  going  to  turn  the  whole  force  of  our  arms 
against  Macedonia.  This  gives  you  an  opportunity 
of  returning  to  our  friendship  and  alliance,  unless 
you  should  choose  to  perish  ingloriously  with  Philip, 
rather  than  conquer  with  the  Romans. 

Damocritus,  the  fEtolian  praetor,  plainly  perceived 
that  this  speech  would  gain  all  the  voices.  It  is  said, 
that  he  had  been  bribed  by  Philip.  Without  seem¬ 
ing  inclined  to  either  side,  he  represented  the  affair 
as  too  important  to  be  determined  immediately,  and 
required  time  for  a  more  mature  deliberation.  By  this 
artifice  he  eluded  the  effect  which  the  assembly  would 
otherwise  have  had;  and  boasted  his  having  done  a 
very  essential  service  to  the  republic,  which  now,  he 
said,  might  wait  the  event  before  it  took  up  arms, 
and  then  declare  for  the  strongest  army. 

In  the  mean  time, 2  Philip  was  preparing  for  a 
vigorous  war  both  by  sea  and  land ;  but  the  consul 
had  already  begun  it.  He  had  entered  Macedonia, 
and  advanced  towards  the  Dassaretas.  Philip  also 
took  the  field.  Neither  party  knew  which  way  the 
enemy  had  marched ;  but  each  sent  out  a  detachment 
upon  the  discovery,  and  the  two  parties  met.  As 
both  consisted  entirely  of  chosen  troops,  a  bloody 
skirmish  ensued,  and  the  victory  was  doubtful.  Forty 
Macedonian  troopers,  and  thirty-five  of  the  Romans, 
were  killed  on  the  spot. 

The  king,  persuaefed  that  the  care  he  should  take 
to  bury  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  this  skirmish, 
would  contribute  very  much  to  gain  him  the  affection 
of  his  soldiers,  and  excite  them  to  behave  gallantly 
in  his  service,  caused  their  dead  bodies  to  be  brought 
into  the  camp,  in  order  that  the  whole  army  might 
be  eyewitnesses  of  the  honours  paid  to  their  memory. 

Nothings  is  less  to  be  relied  upon  than  the  senti¬ 
ments  and  dispositions  of  the  vulgar.  The  spectacle, 
which  Philip  imagined  would  animate  the  soldiers, 
had  quite  a  contrary  effect,  and  damped  their  courage. 
Hitherto  he  had  engaged  in  a  war  with  none  but 
Greeks  and  Illyrians,  who  employed  scarce  any  other 
weapons  than  arrows,  javelins,  and  lances;  and  for 
that  reason  the  wounds  they  made  were  not  so  deep. 
But  when  they  saw  the  bodies  of  their  comrades 
covered  with  deep  and  wide  gashes,  made  by  the 
Spanish  sabres,  whole  arms  cut  off,  shoulders  lopped 
away,  and  heads  separated  from  the  bodies,  they  were 
terrified  at  the  sight,  and  plainly  perceived  against 
what  kind  of  enemy  they  were  to  act. 

The  king  himself,  who  had  never  yet  seen  the  Ro¬ 
mans  engaged  in  a  regular  battle,  was  terrified  at  the 
sight.  Being  informed  by  some  deserters  of  the  place 
where  the  enemy  had  halted,  he  took  guides  and 
marched  thither  with  his  army,  consisting  of  20,000 
foot  and  4000  horse;  and  posted  himselt  at  a  little 
above  200  paces  from  their  camp,  near  the  city  of 
Athacus,  on  an  eminence  which  he  fortified  with  good 
ditches  and  strong  intrenthments.  Surveying  from 
the  top  of  the  hill  the  order  and  disposition  of  the 
Roman  camp,  he  cried  out,  That  what  he  saw  was 
not  the  camp  of  barbarians.4 

The  consul  and  the  king  were  quiet  for  the  first 
two  days,  each  waiting  till  the  other  should  make 
some  movement.  On  the  third  day,  Sulpitius  came 
out  of  his  camp,  and  drew  up  his  troops  in  order  of 
battle.  Philip,  being  afraid  of  coming  to  a  gene,ral 
battle,  detached  against  the  enemy  a  body  consisting 

a  Liv.  I.  xxxi.  n.  33 — 39. 

»  Nihil  tarn  incertum  nec  tam  inaestimahile  est  quant 
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of  about  1500  men,  the  one  half  horse  and  the  other 
toot;  against  whom  the  Romans  opposed  an  equal 
number,  who  had  the  advantage  and  put  the  other 
to  flight.  They  avoided,  with  no  less  prudence,  an 
ambuscade,  which  the  king  had  laid  for  them.  These 
two  advantages,  the  one  gained  by  open  force  and  the 
other  by  stratagem,  inflamed  the  courage  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  soldiers.  The  consul  marched  them  back  into 
the  camp,  and  after  allowing  them  a  day’s  repose,  he 
led  them  out  and  offered  the  king  battle,  which  he 
did  not  think  proper  to  accept,  and  lay  close  in  his 
camp,  in  spite  of  all  the  insults  and  reproaches  of 
Sulpitius,  who  charged  him  wdth  meanness  of  spirit 
and  cowardice. 

As  foraging,  where  two  armies  lay  so  near  one 
another,  would  be  very  dangerous,  the  consul  drew 
off  to  about  eight  miles’  distance,  and  advanced  to¬ 
wards  a  village,  called  Octolophos,  where  the  foragers 
dispersed  themselves  all  over  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
try  in  separate  platoons.  The  king  at  first  lay  close 
in  his  intrenchinents,  as  if  afraid  of  venturing  out:  in 
order  that  the  enemy,  growing  bolder  on  that  account, 
might  for  that  reason  be  less  vigilant.  This  happened 
directly  as  Philip  had  foreseen.  When  he  saw  great 
numbers  of  them  spread  over  the  plains,  he  quitted 
his  camp  on  a  sudden  with  all  his  horse,  whom  the 
Cretans  followed  as  fast  as  it  was  possible  for  infantry 
to  march,  and  rode  full  speed  to  post  himself  between 
the  Roman  camp  and  the  foragers. 

There,  dividing  his  forces,  he  detached  part  of  them 
against  the  foragers;  ordering  them  to  cut  to  pieces 
all  who  should  come  in  their  way,  whilst  he  himself 
seized  all  the  passes  by  which  they  could  return.  And 
now  nothing  was  seen  on  all  sides  but  blood  and 
slaughter;  during  which  the  Romans  did  not  know 
what  was  doing  out  of  their  camp,  because  such  as 
fled  were  intercepted  by  the  king’s  forces;  and  those 
who  guarded  the  passes  killed  a  much  greater  num¬ 
ber  than  the  others  detached  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

At  last  the  melancholy  news  of  the  slaughter  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  Roman  camp;  upon  which  the  consul 
ordered  the  cavalry  to  march  out  and  succour  their 
comrades  wherever  they  could;  as  for  himself,  he 
made  the  legions  quit  the  camp,  and  marched  them 
in  a  hollow  square  against  the  enemy.  The  troopers, 
being  dispersed  up  and  down,  lost  their  way  at  first, 
being  deceived  by  the  shouts  and  cries  which  echoed 
from  different  places.  Many  of  these  parties  fell  in 
with  the  enemy,  and  skirmishes  were  fought  in  differ¬ 
ent  places  at  the  same  time.  The  warmest  engage¬ 
ment  was  where  the  king  himself  commanded,  and 
which,  by  the  great  number  of  the  horse  and  foot  that 
composed  it,  formed  almost  an  army:  not  to  mention 
that  these  troops,  being  prodigiously  animated  by  the 
presence  of  the  king,  and  the  Cretans,  fighting  in  a 
compact  body,  and  with  the  utmost  vigour,  against 
enemies  dispersed  and  in  disorder,  killed  great  num¬ 
bers  of  them.  It  is  certain  that,  had  they  not  pursued 
the  Romans  so  vigorously,  this  day  might  have  deci¬ 
ded,  not  only  the  present  battle,  but  perhaps  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  whole  war.  But,  by  abandoning'  them¬ 
selves  to  a  rash  and  inconsiderate  ardour,  they  fell 
into  the  midst  of  the  Roman  cohorts,  who  had  ad¬ 
vanced  with  their  officers.  And  now  the  soldiers 
who  fled  perceiving  the  Roman  ensigns,  faced  about, 
and  pushed  their  horses  against  the  enemy,  who  were 
all  in  disorder.  In  an  instant  the  face  of  the  battle 
was  quite  changed;  those  who  pursued  before,  now 
flying  in  their  turn,  many  were  killed  in  close  fight, 
and  many  lost  their  lives  in  flying;  and  numbers  fell, 
not  by  the  sword  alone,  as  several  plunging  into  mo¬ 
rasses  were  swallowed  up,  with  their  horses,  in  the 
mire.  The  king  himself  was  in  very  great  danger; 
for  having  been  thrown  by  his  horse,  which  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  severe  wound,  multitudes  were  going  to  at¬ 
tack  him,  had  not  a  trooper  leaped  that  moment  from 
his  horse,  and  mounted  him  on  it;  but  the  man  him¬ 
self,  being  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  troopers  who 
fled,  was  killed  by  the  enemy.  Philip,  after  having 
taken  a  long  compass  round  the  fens,  came  at  last  to 
the  camp,  where  he  had  been  given  over  for  lost. 

We  have  already  seen  on  many  occasions,  and  it 
cannot  be  too  strongly  inculcated  on  those  of  the 
military  profession,  in  order  to  their  avoiding  the  like 


error,  that  battles  are  often  lost  by  the  too  great  ar¬ 
dour  of  the  officers,  who,  solely  intent  upon  pursuing 
the  enemy,  forget  and  neglect  what  passes  in  the  rest 
of  the  army,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  deprived, 
through  an  imprudent  desire  of  glory,  of  a  victory 
which  they  had  in  their  hands,  and  which  they  might 
have  secured. 

Philip  had  not  lost  a  great  number  of  men  in  this 
action,  but  he  dreaded  coming  to  a  second ;  and  was 
afraid  lest  the  conqueror  should  advance  to  attack  him 
suddenly.  He  therefore  despatched  a  herald  to  the 
consul,  to  desire  a  suspension  of  arms  in  order  to  bury 
the  dead.  The  consul,  who  was  at  dinner,  sent  word 
that  he  should  have  an  answer  on  the  morrow.  Upon 
this,  Philip,  to  conceal  his  march  from  the  Romans 
having  left  a  great  number  of  fires  in  his  camp,  set 
out,  without  noise,  the  instant  it  was  dark;  and  hav¬ 
ing  got  a  whole  night’s  march  before  the  consul,  and 

art  of  the  following  day,  he  thereby  put  it  out  of 

is  power  to  pursue  him. 

Sulpitius  began  his  march  the  next  day,!  not  know¬ 
ing  which  way  the  king  had  taken.  Philip  had  flat¬ 
tered  himself  with  the  hopes  of  intercepting  him  at 
some  passes,  the  eptrance  of  w'hich  he  fortified  with 
ditches,  intrench intents,  and  great  works  of  stones  and 
trees;  but  the  patience  of  the  Romans  wsa  superior 
to  all  these  difficulties.  The  consul,  after  laying  waste 
the  country,  ar.d  seizing  upon  several  fortresses  of 
importance,  marched  his  army  back  to  Apollonia, 
from  whence  he  had  set  out  in  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign. 

The  jEtolians,  who  only  waited  the  event  in  order 
to  choose  their  side,  no  longer  hesitated  to  declare 
for  the  Romans,  and  the  Athamanians  followed  their 
example.  Both  nations  made  some  incursions  into 
Macedonia,  but  with  ill  success,  Philip  having  defeat¬ 
ed  them  on  several  occasions.  He  also  defeated  the 
Dardanians,  who  had  entered  his  country  during  his 
absence;  and  with  these  small  advantages  consoled 
himself  for  his  ill  success  against  the  Romans. 

In  this  campaign  the  Roman  fleet  joined  that  of 
Attalus,* *  aud  came  into  the  Piraeeus,  to  the  great  joy 
of  the  Athenians.  The  hatred  they  bore  to  Philip, 
which  fear  had  forced  them  to  dissemble  for  a  long 
time,  now  broke  out  immoderately,  at  the  sight  of  so 
powerful  a  succour.  In  a  free  city  like  that  of  Athens,* 
where  eloquence  was  all  powerful,  the  orators  had 
gained  so  great  an  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  the 
people,  that  they  made  them  form  whatever  resolu¬ 
tions  they  pleased.  Here  the  people,  at  their  request, 
ordained  that  all  the  statues  and  images  of  Philip  and 
his  ancestors  should  be  destroyed ;  that  the  festivals, 
sacrifices,  and  priests,  established  in  honour  of  them, 
should  be  abolished:  that  every  place  where  any  mon¬ 
ument  had  been  set  up,  or  inscription  engraved  re¬ 
lating  to  them,  should  be  declared  impure  and  pro¬ 
fane:  that  the  priests,  every  time  they  offered  up 
prayers  to  the  gods  for  the  Athenians,  their  allies, 
their  armies,  and  fleets,  should  also  denounce  impre¬ 
cations  and  curses  of  every  kind  against  Philip,  his 
children,  and  kingdom,  his  forces  both  by  sea  and 
land  ;  in  a  word,  against  the  Macedonians  in  general, 
and  all  that  belonged  to  them.  To  this  decree  was 
added,  that  whatever  might  be  afterwards  proposed, 
which  tended  in  any  mauner  to  dishonour  and  bring 
an  odium  on  Philip,  would  be  grateful  to  the  people 
and  that  whosoever  should  dare  to  say  or  do  any 
thing  in  favour  of  Philip,  or  against  the  decrees  in 
question,  might  be  killed  on  the  spot,  without  any 
formality'.  The  last  clause  was,  that  whatever  had 
been  enacted  against  the  Pisistratidae,  should  likewise 
be  enacted  against  Philip.  In  this  manner  the  Athe¬ 
nians  made  war  against  Philip  by  their  decrees  and 
ordinances, 4  which  at  that  time  were  their  only 
strength.  Carrying  all  things  to  extremes,  they  now 
lavished  encomiums,  honours,  and  homage  of  every 
kind  on  Attalus  and  the  Romans. 


i  Liv,  1.  xxxi.  n.  39—43,  a  Ibid.  n.  44 — 47. 

»  Nec  unquam  ibi  desunt  linguie  prompt®  ad  plebem  non- 
citandam;  quod  genus,  cum  in  omnibus  liberis  civitatibus, 
turn  prtecipue  Athenis,  ubi  oratio  plurimum  pollet,  favors 
multitudinis  alitur.  Liv. 

*  Athenienses  quidem  literis  verbisque,  quibns  sobs  va¬ 
lent,  bellum  adversus  Philipputn  gerebant.  Liv 
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The  fleet,  at  its  leaving  Piraeus,  attacked  and  took 
leveral  fortresses  and  small  islands;  after  which  At- 
talus  and  the  Romans  separated  and  went  into  winter 
quarters. 

In  Rome,  the  year  following,  l 
A.  M.  3805.  new  consuls  being  chosen,  Villius 
Ant.  J.  C.  199.  had  Macedonia  for  his  province. 

Philip,  whilst  he  made  prepara¬ 
tions  for  carrying  on  the  ensuing  campaign,  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  anxious  with  regard  to  the  success  of  the 
war  he  had  undertaken.  Resides  his  having  to  deal 
with  powerful  and  formidable  enemies,  he  was  afraid 
that  the  hope  of  protection  from  the  Romans  would 
draw  off  many  of  his  allies  from  him;  and  that  the 
Macedonians,  uneasy  at,  and  dissatisfied  with,  his 
government,  would  rebel  against  him. 

To  obviate  these  dangers,  he  gave  up  some  cities 
to  the  Achteans,  thinking  to  attach  them  the  more 
strongly  to  his  interest  by  this  unexpected  generosity ; 
and  at  the  same  lime  he  sent  ambassadors  into  Achaia, 
to  make  the  allies  take  the  oath  which  was  to  be  re¬ 
newed  every  year.  But  could  he  possibly  look  upon 
this  ceremony  as  a  strong  tie,  and  one  capable  of 
keeping  the  confederates  in  their  duty;  when  he  him¬ 
self  professed  an  open  violation  of  all  oaths,  and  did 
not  make  the  least  scruple  to  forfeit  his  promise,  nor 
show  the  least  veneration  for  the  Supreme  Being,  re¬ 
ligion,  and  all  that  mankind  consider  as  most  sacred? 

As  to  the  Macedonians, 2  he  endeavoured  to  recover 
their  love  and  affection,  by  sacrificing  Heraclides,  one 
of  his  ministers  and  confidants,  whom  the  people  hated 
and  detested  on  account;  of  his  rapine  and  grievous 
oppressions;  all  which  had  made  the  government 
odious  to  them.  He  was  of  very  mean  extraction, 
aDd  born  in  Tarentum,  where  he  had  exercised  the 
meanest  and  most  contemptible  offices,  and  had  been 
banished  from  thence,  for  attempting  to  deliver  up 
the  city  to  the  Romans.  He  had  fled  to  Philip,  who, 
finding  him  a  man  of  sense,  of  a  lively  genius,  a  dar¬ 
ing  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  so  insatiably  ambi¬ 
tious  as  not  to  scruple  at  the  commission  of  the  blackest 
crimes,  had  attached  him  to  himself  in  a  particular 
manner,  and  trusted  him  with  all  his  secrets;  a  fit  in¬ 
strument  for  a  prince,  who  had  neither  probity  nor 
honour.  Heraclides,  says  Polybius,  was  born  with 
all  those  qualities  which  constitute  the  consummate 
villain.  From  his  most  tender  years  he  had  prosti¬ 
tuted  himself  in  the  most  infamous  manner.  Haughty 
and  terrible  to  all  his  inferiors,  he  behaved  with  the 
meanest  and  most  grovelling  adulation  towards  his 
superiors.  He  was  in  such  great  credit  and  author¬ 
ity  with  Philip,  that,  according  to  the  same  author, 
he  almost  ruined  a  powerful  kingdom,  by  the  uni¬ 
versal  discontent  which  his  injustice  and  oppression 
occasioned.  At  last  the  king  caused  him  to  be  seized 
and  thrown  into  prison,  which  occasioned  a  universal 
joy  amongst  the  people.  As  we  have  only  a  few 
fragments  of  Polybius  on  this  subject,  history  does 
not  inform  us  what  became  of  Heraclides,  nor  wheth¬ 
er  he  came  to  the  end  his  crimes  deserved. 

Nothing  considerable  was  transacted  during  this 
campaign  any  more  than  the  foregoing,  because  the 
consuls  did  not  enter  Macedonia  till  very  late;  and 
the  rest  of  the  time  was  spent  in  slight  skirmishes, 
either  to  force  certain  passes,  or  to  carry  off  convoys.3 
T.  Quintius  Flamininus4  having 

A.  M.  3806.  been  nominated  consul,  and  Mace- 
Ant,  J.  C.  198.  donia  falling  to  him  by  lot,  he  did 
not  follow  the  example  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors  but  set  out  from  Rome  at  the  opening  of 
the  spring,  with  Lucius  his  brother,  who,  bv  leave 
of  the  senate,  was  to  command  the  fleet. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  Antiochus  attacked 
Attalus  very  vigorously  both  by  sea  and  land.  The 
ambassadors  of  the  latter  king  came  to  Rome,  and  in¬ 
formed  the  senate  of  the  great  danger  to  which  their 
sovereign  was  exposed.  They  entreated  the  Romans 
in  Attalus’s  name,  either  to  undertake  his  defence 
with  the  forces  of  the  republic,  or  to  permit  king  At- 
talus  to  recall  his  troops.  The  senate  made  answer, 

*  Liv.  I.  xxxi.  n.  49,  &  i.  xxxii.  n.  3. 

a  Poljb.  1.  xiii.  p.  672,  673,  a  Liv.  1.  xxxii.  n.9 — 15. 

*  Plutarch  calls  him  Flaminius,  but  it  is  an  error,  these 
Being  two  different  families. 


that  as  nothing  could  be  more  just  and  reasonable 
than  Attalus’s  demand,  he  therefore  was  at  full  liberty 
to  recall  his  forces;  that  the  Romans  never  intended 
to  incommode  their  allies  in  any  manner;  but  that 
they  would  employ  all  their  influence  with  Anti¬ 
ochus,  to  dissuade  him  from  molesting  Attalus.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  Romans  sent  ambassadors  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  who  remonstrated  to  him,  that  Attalus  had  lent 
them  his  troops  as  well  as  ships,  which  they  now  em¬ 
ployed  against  Philip  their  common  enemy  :  that  they 
should  think  it  an  obligation,  if  he  would  not  invade 
that  prince;  that  it  was  fitting  that  such  kings  as  were 
confederates  and  friends  to  the  Romans  should  be  at 
peace  with  each  other.  These  remonstrances  being 
made  to  Antiochus,  he  immediately  drew  offhis  forces 
from  the  territories  of  king  Attalus. 

The  instant  he  had,  at  the  request  of  the  Romans, 
laid  aside  his  designs  against  that  prince,  he  marched 
in  person  into  Coele-sy ria,  to  recover  those  cities  of 
which  Aristomedes  had  dispossessed  him.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  had  intrusted  this  general  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Egypt.  The  first  thing  he  had  endeavoured 
was,  to  defend  himself  against  the  invasion  of  the  two 
confederate  kings,  and  for  this  purpose  he  raised  the 
best  troops  he  could.  HesentSco- 
pas  into  jEtolia  with  large  sums  of  A.  M.  3804. 
money ,5  to  levy  as  many  troops  as  Ant.  J.  C.  200. 
possible;  the  jEtolians  being  at  that 
time  looked  upon  as  the  best  soldiers.  This  Scopas 
had_  formerly  enjoyed  the  highest  posts  in  his  own 
country ,6  and  wras  thought  to  be  one  of  the  bravest 
and  most  experienced  generals  of  his  time.  When 
the  time  of  continuing  in  his  employment  expired,  he 
had  flattered  himself  with  the  hopes  of  being  con¬ 
tinued  in  it,  but  was  disappointed.  This  gave  him 
disgust,  so  that  he  left  jEtolia,  and  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  king  of  Egypt.  Scopas  had  such  good 
success  in  his  levies,  that  he  brought  6000  soldiers  from 
iEtolia;  a  good  reinforcement  for  the  Egyptian  army. 

The  administration  of  Alexan¬ 
dria/?  seeing  Antiochus  employed  A.  M.  3805. 
in  Asia  Minor  in  the  war  which  Ant.  J.  C.  199. 
had  broken  out  between  him  and 
Attalus  king  of  Pergamus,  sent  Scopas  into  Palestine 
and  Coele-syria,  to  endeavour  to  recover  these  pro¬ 
vinces.  He  carried  on  the  war  there  so  successfully, 
that  he  recovered  several  cities,  retook  Judea,  threw 
a  garrison  into  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem,  and ,  upon 
the  approach  of  winter,  returned  to  Alexandria; 
whitherhe  brought  (besides  the  glory  of  his  victories) 
exceeding  rich  spo  Is  taken  in  the  conquered  coun¬ 
tries.  We  find,  by  the  sequel,  that  the  great  success 
of  this  campaign  was  owing  principally  to  Antiochus’s 
being  absent,  and  to  the  little  resistance  which  had 
therefore  been  made. 

He  no  sooner  arrived  there  in 
person,  8  than  the  face  of  things  A.  M.  3806. 
changed  immediately,  and  victory  Ant.  J.  C.  198. 
declared  in  his  favour.  Scopas, 
who  was  returned  with  an  army,  was  defeated  at 
Paneas,  near  the  source  of  the  river  Jordan,  in  a 
battle  wherein  a  great  slaughter  was  made  of  his 
troops.  He  was  forced  to  fly  to  Sidon,  where  he 
shut  himself  up  with  the  10,000  men  he  had  left. 
Antiochus  besieged  him  in  it,  and  reduced  him  to 
such  extremities,  that  being  in  absolute  want  of  pro¬ 
visions,  he  was  forced  to  surrender  the  city,  and 
content  himself  with  having  his  life  spared.  How¬ 
ever,  the  government  of  Alexandria  had  employed 
its  utmost  efforts  to  relieve  him  in  Sidon,  and  three 
of  the  best  generals  at  the  head  of  the  choicest  troops 
of  the  state  had  been  sent  to  raise  the  siege.  -But 
Antiochus  made  such  judicious  arrangements,  that 
all  their  efforts  were  defeated,  and  Scopas  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  accept  of  the  ignominious  conditions  above 
mentioned ;  after  which  he  returned  to  Alexandria, 
naked  and  disarmed. 

Antiochus  went  from  thence  to  Gaza, 9  where  he 

»  Liv.  I.  xxxi.  n.  43.  «  Excerpt.  Polyb.  p.  60. 

i  Hieron.  n.  c.  xi.  Dan.  Joseph.  Antiq-  1.  xii.  c.  3. 

»  Liv.  1.  xxxii.  n.  8.  Excerpt,  ex  Polyb.  p.  77.  &C. 
Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xii.  c.  3. 

■  Excerpt,  ex  Polyb.  p.  87,  &  Exc.  Leg.  7—  Liv  L 
xxxiii,  n.  19 
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met  with  so  strong  a  resistance  as  exasperated  him; 
and  accordingly,  having-  taken  the  city,  he  abandon¬ 
ed  the  plunder  of  it  to  his  soldiers.  This  being  done, 
he  secured  the  passes  through  which  the  troops  were 
to  coine  that  might  be  sent  from  Egypt;  and  return¬ 
ing  back,  subjected  all  Palestine  and  Coele-syria. 

The  instant  that  the  Jews,!  who  at  that  time  had 
reason  to  be  displeased  with  the  Egyptians,  knew  that 
Antiochus  was  advancing  towards  their  country,  they 
came  very  zealously  to  meet  him,  and  delivered  up 
the  keys  of  all  their  cities;  and  when  he  came  to  Je¬ 
rusalem,  the  priests  and  elders  came  out  in  pomp  to 
meet  him,  paid  him  all  kinds  of  honour,  and  assisted 
him  in  driving  out  of  the  castle  the  soldiers  which 
Scopas  had  left  in  it.  In  return  for  these  services, 
Antiochus  granted  them  a  great  many  privileges;  and 
enacted,  by  a  particular  decree,  that  no  stranger 
should  be  allowed  access  to  the  inner  part  of  the 
temple;  a  prohibition  which  seemed  visibly  to  have 
been  made  on  account  of  Philopator’s  attempt,  who 
would  have  forced  his  way  thither. 

Antiochus, 2  in  his  eastern  expeditions,  had  receiv¬ 
ed  so  many  services  from  the  Jews  of  Babylonia  and 
Mesopotamia, and  depended  so  much  on  their  fideli¬ 
ty,  that  when  a  sedition  broke  out  in  Phrygia  and 
Lydia,  he  sent  2000  Jewish  families  to  quell  it  and 
keep  the  country  in  peace,  and  granted  them  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  extraordinary  favours.  From  these  Jews, 
transplanted  at  this  time,  descended  many  of  those 
who  were  dispersed  or  scattered  abroudfl  whom  we 
shall  afterwards  find  so  numerous,  especially  in  the 
gospel  times. 

Antiochus,  having  thus  subjected  all  Coele-syria  and 
Palestine,  resolved,  if  possible,  to  make  the  like  con¬ 
quests  in  Asia  Minor.  The  great  object  he  had  in 
view  was,  to  raise  the  empire  of  Syria  to  its  pristine 
glory,  by  reuniting  to  it  all  that  his  predecessors  had 
ever  possessed,  and  particularly  Seleucus  Nicator,  its 
founder.  As  it  would  be  necessary,4  for  succeeding 
in  his  design,  to  prevent  the  Egyptians  from  mo¬ 
lesting  him  in  his  new  conquests,  at  a  time  that  he 
should  be  at  a  distance  from  his  kingdom,  he  sent 
Eucles  the  Rhodian  to  Alexandria,  to  offer  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Cleopatra  in  marriage  to  king  Ptolemy;  but  on 
this  condition,  that  they  should  not  celebrate  their 
nuptials  till  they  should  be  a  little  older;  and  that 
then,  on  the  very  day  of  their  marriage,  he  would 
ive  up  those  provinces  to  Egypt  as  his  daughter’s 
owry.  This  proposal  being  accepted,  the  treaty 
was  concluded  ana  ratified;  and  the  Egyptians  rely¬ 
ing  on  his  promises,  suffered  him  to  carry  on  his  con¬ 
quests  without  molestation. 

I  now  resume  the  affairs  of  Ma- 
A.  M.  3806.  cedonia.  I  observed  that  Quintius 
Ant.  J.  C.  198.  Flamininus  (by  either  of  which 
names  I  shall  call  him  hereafter) 
had  set  out  from  Rome  as  soon  as  he  had  been  ap- 
ointed  consul,  and  had  carried  with  him  Lucius  his 
rotherto  command  the  fleet.  Being  arrived  in  Epi¬ 
rus,  he  found  Villius  encamped  in  presence  of  Philip’s 
army,  who,  for  a  long  time,  had  kept  the  passes  and 
defiles  along  the  banks  of  the  Apsus,  a  river  of  the 
country  of  the  Taulantians,  between  Epirus  and  Illy¬ 
ria.  Having  upon  himself  the  command  of  the  for¬ 
ces,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  consider  and  exam¬ 
ine  the  situation  of  the  country.  As  this  pass  seemed 
impracticable  to  any  army,  because  there  was  but 
one  narrow  steep  path  in  it,  cut  in  the  rock,  and  that 
the  enemy  were  masters  of  the  eminences;  he  there¬ 
fore  was  advised  to  take  a  large  compass,  as  this 
would  bring  him  to  a  wide  smooth  road.  But,  be¬ 
sides  that  he  must  have  employed  too  much  time  in 
this  circuitous  march,  he  was  afraid  to  move  too  far 
from  the  sea,  from  whence  he  had  all  his  provisions. 
For  this  reason,  he  resolved  to  go  over  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  to  force  the  passes,  whatever  might  be  the 
consequence. 


t  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xii.  c.  3.  »  Ibid. 

*  They  are  thus  railed  by  St.  James  and  St.  Peter.  To 
the  twelve  tribes  which  are  scattered  abroad.  James  i.  1, 
To  the  strangers  scattered  throughout  Poittus ,  Cappadocia , 
Galatia,  Asia ,  and  Bithynia.  I  Peter  i.  1. 

*  ilieron.  in  o.  xi.  Daniel. 


Philip  having  in  vain  made  proposals  of  peace,  iu 
an  interview  between  him  and  the  consul,  in  which 
they  could  not  agree  upon  terms,  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  again  to  arms.  Accordingly,  several  slight 
skirmishes  were  fought  in  a  pretty  large  plain;  the 
Macedonians  coming  down  in  platoons  from  their 
mountains  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  afterwards  Re¬ 
treating  by  steep  craggy  ways.  The  Romans,  hurried 
on  by  the  fury  of  the  battle,  pursuing  them  to  tbosa 
places,  were  greatly  annoyed  ;  the  Macedonians  hav¬ 
ing  planted  on  all  these  rocks  catapult* *  and  balistse 
overwhelmed  them  with  stones  and  arrows.  Great 
numbers  were  wounded  on  both  sides,  and  night  se¬ 
parated  the  combatants. 

Matters  being  in  this  state,  some  shepherds,  who 
fed  their  sheep  in  these  mountains,  came  and  told 
Flamininus,  that  they  knew  a  by-way,  which  was  not 
guarded  ;  and  promised  to  guide  him  to  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  in  three  days  at  farthest.  They  brought 
with  them,  as  their  guarantee,  Charops,  a  person  of 
the  greatest  distinction  among  the  Epirots,  who  se¬ 
cretly  favoured  the  Romans.  Flamininus  having 
such  a  voucher,  sends  a  general  with  4000  foot  and 
300  horse.  These  shepherds,  whom  the  Romans  had 
chained  together  for  fear  of  a  surprise,  led  the  de¬ 
tachment.  During  these  three  days,  the  consul  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  only  a  few  slight  skirmishes  to 
amuse  the  enemy.  But  on  the  fourth,  at  day-break, 
he  caused  his  whole  army  to  stand  to  their  arms ;  and 
having  perceived  on  the  mountains  a  great  smoke, 
which  was  the  signal  agreed  upon  between  them,  he 
marches  directly  against  the  enemy,  perpetually  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  darts  of  the  Macedonians,  and  still  fight¬ 
ing  hand  to  hand  against  those  who  guarded  the  pass¬ 
es.  The  Romans  redouble  their  efforts,  and  repulse 
the  enemy  with  great  vigour  into  the  most  craggy 
ways;  making  great  shouts,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  heard  by  their  comrades  on  the  mountain.  The 
latter  answered  from  the  heights,  with  a  most  dread¬ 
ful  noise;  and  at  the  same  time  fall  upon  the  Mace¬ 
donians,  who,  seeing  themselves  attacked  both  in  front 
and  rear,  are  struck  with  a  panic,  and  fly  with  the  ut¬ 
most  speed.  However,  not  above  2000  of  them  were 
killed,  the  paths  being  so  craggy  and  steep,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  pursue  them  far.  The  victors  plun¬ 
dered  their  camp,  and  seized  their  tents  and  slaves. 

Philip  had  marched  at  first  towards  Thessaly;  but 
being  afraid  that  the  enemy  would  follow  and  attack 
him  again  there,  he  turned  off  towards  Macedonia, 
and  halted  at  Tempe,  that  he  might  be  the  better  able 
to  succour  such  cities  as  should  be  besieged. 

The  consul  marched  by  Epirus,  but  did  not  lay 
waste  the  country,  although  he  knew  that  all  the  per¬ 
sons  of  the  greatest  distinction  in  it,  Charops  except¬ 
ed,  had  opposed  the  Romans.  However,  as  they  sub¬ 
mitted  with  great  cheerfulness,  he  had  a  greater  re¬ 
gard  to  their  present  disposition,  than  to  their  past 
fault;  a  conduct  that  won  him  entirely  the  hearts  of 
the  Epirots,  and  conciliated  their  affection.  From 
thence  he  marched  into  Thessaly.  The  jEtolians  and 
Athamanians  had  already  taken  several  cities  in  that 
country;  and  he  made  himself  master  of  the  most 
considerable  of  them.  Atrax,  a  city  he  besieged,  de¬ 
tained  him  a  long  time,  and  made  so  stout  a  defence 
that  he  at  last  was  forced  to  leave  it. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Roman  fleet, 5  reinforced  by 
those  of  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians,  was  also  active. 
They  took  two  of  the  chief  cities  of  Euboea,  Eretria, 
and  Carystus,  garrisoned  by  Macedonians,  after 
which,  the  three  fleets  advanced  towards  Cenchrea,  a 
port  of  Corinth. 

The  consul  having  marched  into  Vl.ocis,  most  of 
the  cities  surrendered  voluntarily.  Elatia  was  the 
only  city  that  shut  her  gates  against  him;  so  that  he 
was  obliged  to  besiege  it  in  form.  Whilst  he  was 
carrying  on  this  siege,  he  meditated  an  important  de¬ 
sign;  and  this  was,  to  induce  the  Achmans  to  aban¬ 
don  Philip,  and  join  the  Romans.  The  three  united 
fleets  were  upon  the  point  of  laying  siege  to  Corinth; 
however,  before  he  began  it,  he  thought  proper  to 
offer  the  Achasans  to  make  Corinth  enter  again  into 
their  league  and  to  deliver  it  up  to  them,  provided 


5  Liv.  1.  xxxii.  n.  16 — 25. 
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they  would  declare  for  the  Romans.  Ambassadors 
sent  in  the  consul's  name  by  Lucias,  his  brother,  and 
in  the  name  of  Attalus,  the  Rhodians,  and  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  carried  this  message.  The  Achaeans  gave  them 
audience  in  Sicyon. 

The  Achaeans  were  very  much  at  a  loss  in  regard 
to  the  resolution  it  was  necessary  to  take.  The  pow¬ 
er  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  their  perpetual  enemies, 
kept  them  in  awe;  and,  on  the  other  side,  they  were 
in  still  greater  dread  of  the  Romans.  They  had  re¬ 
ceived,  from  time  immemorial,  and  very  lately,  great 
favours  from  the  Macedonians;  but  Philip  was  sus¬ 
pected,  on  account  of  his  perfidy  and  cruelty-;  and 
they  were  afraid  of  being  enslaved  by  him,  when  the 
war  should  be  terminated.  Such  was  the  disposition 
of  the  Achaeans.  The  Roman  ambassador  spoke  first, 
and  afterwards  those  of  Attalus,  the  Rhodians,  and 
Philip;  the  Athenians  were  appointed  to  speak  last, 
in  order  that  they  might  refute  what  Philip’s  ambas¬ 
sadors  should  advance.  They  spoke  with  greater 
virulence  against  the  king,  because  no  people  had 
been  so  cruelly  treated  by  him  ;  and  they  gave  a  long 
detail  of  his  injustice  and  cruelty  in  regard  to  them. 
These  speeches  took  up  the  whole  day,  so  that  the 
assembly  was  put  oft’ till  the  morrow. 

All  the  members  being  met,  the  herald,  as  was  the 
custom,  gave  notice,  in  the  name  of  the  magistrates, 
,hat  all  those  who  intended  to  speak  might  begin. 
But  no  one  rose  up;  and  all,  gazing  upon  one  anoth¬ 
er,  continued  in  a  deep  silence.  Upon  this  Aristas- 
nus,  chief  magistrate  of  the  Achasans,  in  order  that 
the  assembly  might  not  break  up  without  doing  busi¬ 
ness,  spoke  as  follows:  “What  then  is  become  of  that 
warmth  and  vigour  with  which  you  used  to  dispute, 
at  your  tables,  and  in  your  conversations,  about  Phi¬ 
lip  and  the  Romans;  which  generally  rose  to  so  great 
a  height,  that  you  were  ready  to  cut  one  another’s 
throats'?  And  now,  in  an  assembly-  summoned  for  no 
other  purpose,  after  hearing  the  speeches  and  argu¬ 
ments  on  both  sides,  you  are  mute!  Surely,  if  the 
love  of  your  country  cannot  loose  your  tongues, 
ought  not  the  party  zeal  which  has  biassed  each  of 
you  in  private,  either  for  or  against  Philip  and  the 
Romans,  to  oblige  you  to  speak;  especially  as  there 
is  none  of  you  but  knows  that  it  will  be  too  late,  after 
the  resolution  should  be  once  taken?” 

These  reproaches,  though  so  judicious  and  reason¬ 
able,  and  made  by  the  principal  magistrate,  could  not 
prevail  with  any  of  the  members  to  give  his  opinion; 
nor  even  occasion  the  least  murmur,  the  least  noise 
in  this  assembly,  though  so  very  numerous,  and  com¬ 
posed  of  the  representatives  of  so  many  states.  Ev¬ 
ery  body  continued  dumb  and  motionless. 

Aristasnus  then  spoke  again  to  this  effect:  “  Chiefs 
of  the  Achaeans;  I  perceive  plainly  that  you  want 
courage  more  than  counsel,  since  not  one  among  you 
dares  to  speak  his  sentiments,  with  regard  to  the 
common  interest,  at  the  risk  of  danger  to  himself. 
Was  I  a  private  man,  I  possibly  might  act  as  you  do; 
but  being  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Achaeans,  it  is 
my  opinion,  either  that  the  ambassadors  should  not 
have  been  allowed  a  seat  in  our  assembly,  or  that 
they  should  not  be  dismissed  without  some  answer. 
Now,  how  will  it  be  possible  for  me  to  make  any, 
unless  you  authorize  me  by  a  decree?  But,  since  not 
one  among  you  is  willing,  or  dares  to  speak  his 
thoughts,  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  the  speech¬ 
es  of  the  ambassadors  which  we  heard  yesterday,  are 
so  many  counsels  they  give,  not  for  their  own  inter¬ 
est,  but  purely  for  ours;  and  let  us  weigh  them  ma¬ 
turely.  The  Romans,  the  Rhodians,  and  Attalus,  de¬ 
sire  our  friendship  and  alliance;  and  they  request  us 
to  assist  them  in  their  war  against  Philip.  On  the 
other  side,  the  latter  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  treaty 
w.iich  we  concluded  with  him,  and  scaled  and  rati¬ 
fied  by  an  oath:  one  moment  he  requires  us  to  join 
with  him,  and  the  next  he  insists  upon  our  observing 
a  strict  neutrality.  Is  no  one  among  you  surprised  to 
hear  those  who  are  not  yet  our  allies,  demand  more 
than  he  who  has  long  been  one?  Doubtless,  it  is  not 
either  modesty  in  Philip,  nor  temerity  in  the  Romans, 
which  prompts  them  to  act  and  speak  as  they  do. 
This  difference  in  their  sentiments,  arises  from  the 
disparity  of  their  strength  and  situation.  My  mean¬ 


ing  is;  we  see  nothing  here  belonging  to  Philip,  but 
his  ambassador;  whereas  the  Roman  fleet  now  lies  at 
anchor  near  Cenchrea,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Eu¬ 
boea;  and  the  consul  and  his  legions,  who  are  but  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  fleet,  lay  waste  Phocis  and 
Locris  with  impunity.  You  are  surprised  that  Cle- 
omedon,  Philip's  ambassador,  should  have  advised 
you,  in  so  fearful  and  reserved  a  manner,  to  take  up 
arms  in  favour  of  the  king  against  the  Romans.  If, 
in  consequence  of  the  treaty  in  question,  and  of  the 
oath  on  which  he  lays  such  stress,  we  should  require 
Philip  to  defend  us  against  Nabis,  the  Lacedaemoni¬ 
ans,  and  the  Romans;  he  would  not  have  any  answer 
to  make,  much  less  would  he  be  able  to  give  us  any 
real  succour.  This  we  experienced  last  year,  when, 
notwithstanding  the  express  words  of  our  alliance, 
and  the  mighty  promises  he  made  us,  he  suffered  Na¬ 
bis  and  the  Lacedannonians  to  ravage  our  lands  with¬ 
out  any  opposition.  In  my  opinion,  Cleomedon  seem¬ 
ed  evidently  to  contradict  himself  in  every  part  of 
his  speech.  He  spoke  with  contempt  of  the  war 
against  the  Romans,  pretending  it  would  have  the 
same  success  as  that  which  they  had  already  made 
with  Philip.  Why  then  does  he  implore  our  suc¬ 
cour  at  a  distance,  and  by  an  ambassador,  instead  of 
coming  and  defending  us  in  person  (we  who  are  his 
ancient  allies)  against  Nabis  and  the  Romans?  Why 
did  he  suffer  Eretria  and  Carystus  to  be  taken? 
Why  has  he  abandoned  so  many  cities  of  Thessaly, 
and  every  part  of  Phocis  and  Locris?  Why  does  he 
suffer  Elatia  to  be  besieged  at  this  instant?  Was  it 
superior  strength;  was  it  fear,  or  his  own  will,  that 
made  him  abandon  the  defiles  of  Epirus,  and  give  up 
to  the  enemy  those  insuperable  barriers,  to  go  and 
conceal  himself  in  the  most  remote  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom?  If  he  has  voluntarily  abandoned  so  many  al¬ 
lies  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  ought  he  to  keep  them 
.  from  providing  for  their  own  safety?  If  he  was  ac¬ 
tuated  by  fear,  he  ought  to  forgive  the  same  weak¬ 
ness  in  us.  If  he  has  been  forced  to  it,  do  you,  Cle¬ 
omedon,  believe,  that  it  is  possible  for  us,  Achaeans, 
to  make  head  against  the  Roman  arms,  to  which  the 
Macedonians  have  been  obliged  to  submit?  No  com¬ 
parison  can  be  made  between  the  past  and  the  present 
war.  The  Romans,  at  that  time  employed  in  affairs 
of  greater  importance,  gave  their  allies  little  or  no 
aid.  Now,  that  they  have  put  an  end  to  the  Punic 
war,  which  they  sustained  sixteen  years  in  the  very 
heart  of  Italy,  they  do  not  send  succours  to  the  iEto- 
lians,  but  they  themselves,  at  the  head  of  their  armies, 
invade  Philip  both  by  sea  and  land.  Quintius,  the 
third  consul  whom  they  have  sent  against  him,  hav¬ 
ing  found  him  in  a  post  which  seemed  inaccessible, 
did  nevertheless  force  him  from  it,  plundered  his 
camp,  pursued  him  to  Thessaly,  and  took,  almost  in 
his  sight,  the  strongest  fortresses  belonging  to  his 
allies.  I  will  take  it  for  granted,  that  whatever  the 
Athenian  ambassador  has  advanced  concerning  the 
cruelty,  the  avarice,  and  the  excesses,  of  Philip,  is 
not  true;  that  the  crimes  which  he  committed  in  At¬ 
tica  do  not  any  way  affect  us,  any  more  than  those  he 
perpetrated  in  many  other  places  against  the  gods, 
celestial  and  infernal;  that  we  even  ought  to  bury 
in  everlasting  oblivion  the  injuries  we  ourselves  have 
suffered  from  him.  In  a  word,  let  us  suppose  that  we 
are  not  treating  with  Philip,  but  with  Antigonus,  a 
mild  and  just  prince,  and  from  whom  we  all  have  recei¬ 
ved  the  greatest  services ;  would  he  make  a  demand 
like  that  which  has  been  insisted  on  to-day,  so  evident¬ 
ly  adverse  to  our  safety  and  preservation?  In  case 
Nabisand  hisLacedasmonians  should  come  and  invade 
us  by  land,  and  the  Roman  fleet  by  sea,  will  it  be 
possible  for  the  king  to  support  us  against  such  for¬ 
midable  enemies,  or  shall  we  be  able  to  defend  our¬ 
selves?  Past  trariactions  pAut  out  to  j:  what  we 
must  expect  hereafter.  The  medium  which  is  pro¬ 
posed,  of  our  standing  neuter,  will  infallibly  render 
us  a  prey  to  the  conqueror,  who  will  not  fail  to  attack 
us  as  cunning  politicians,  who  waited  for  the  event, 
before  we  would  declare  ourselves.  Believe  what  I 
say,  when  I  assure  you  there  is  no  medium.  We 
must  either  have  the  Romans  for  our  friends  or  for 
our  enemies;  and  they  are  come  to  us  with  a  strong 
fleet,  to  offer  us  their  friendship  and  their  aid.  To 
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refuse  so  advantageous  an  offer,  and  slight  so  favour¬ 
able  an  occasion,  which  will  never  return,  would  be 
the  highest  folly,  and  show,  that  we  run  voluntarily 
on  our  own  destruction.” 

This  speech  was  followed  by  a  great  noise  and 
murmuring  throughout  the  whole  assembly,  some  ap¬ 
plauding  it  with  joy,  and  others  opposing  it  with  vi¬ 
olence.  The  magistrates,  called  Demiurgi,  were  no 
less  divided  among  themselves.  Of  these,  who  were 
ten  in  number,  five  declared  that  each  of  them  would 
deliberate  upon  the  affair  in  his  assembly,  and  before 
his  people;  the  other  five  protested  against  it,  upon 
pretence  that  the  laws  forbade  both  the  magistrate  to 
propose  and  the  assembly  to  pass  any  decree  contra¬ 
ry  to  the  alliance  concluded  with  Philip.  This  day 
was  entirely  spent  in  quarrels  and  tumultuous  cries. 
There  remained  but  one  day  more,  as  the  laws  ap- 
ointed  the  assembly  to  end  at  that  time.  The  de- 
ates  grew  so  hot,  with  regard  to  what  was  to  be 
concluded  iu  it,  that  fathers  could  scarce  forbear 
striking  their  sons.  Memnon  of  Pellene  was  one  of 
the  five  magistrates  who  refused  to  refer  the  debate. 
His  father,  whose  name  was  Rhisiases,  entreated  and 
conjured  him  a  long  time,  to  let  the  Achaeans  provide 
for  their  own  safety;  and  not  expose  them  bjr  his  ob¬ 
stinacy,  to  inevitable  ruin.  Finding  his  prayers  could 
not  avail,  he  swore  that  he  would  kill  him  with  his 
own  hands,  if  he  did  not  come  into  his  opinion,  con¬ 
sidering  him  not  as  his  son,  but  the  enemy  of  his 
country.  These  terrible  menaces  made  such  an  im¬ 
pression  on  Mernnon,  that  he  at  last  suffered  himself 
to  yield  to  paternal  authority. 

The  next  day,  the  majority  in  the  assembly  desiring 
to  have  the  affair  debated,  and  the  people  discovering 
plainly  enough  their  own  sentiments,  the  Dymeans, 
Megalopolitans,  and  some  of  the  Argives,  withdrew 
from  the  assembly  before  the  decree  passed ;  and  no 
one  took  offence  at  this,  because  they  had  particular 
obligations  to  Philip,  who  had  even  very  lately  done 
them  considerable  services.  Gratitude  is  a  virtue 
common  to  all  ages  and  nations,  and  ingratitude  is 
abhorred  every  where.  All  the  other  states,  when 
the  votes  were  to  be  taken,  confirmed  immediately, 
by  a  decree,  the  alliance  with  Attalus  and  the  Rho¬ 
dians;  and  suspended  the  entire  conclusion  of  that 
with  the  Romans,  till  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to 
Rome,  to  obtain  the  ratification  from  the  people, 
without  which  nothing  could  be  concluded. 

In  the  meantime,  three  ambassadors  were  sent  to 
Quintius;  and  the  whole  army  of  the  Achfeans  march¬ 
ed  to  Corinth,  which  Lucius,  the  consul’s  brother, 
had  already  besieged,  having  before  taken  Cenchrea. 
They  at  first  carried  on  the  attack  but  very  faintly, 
from  the  hopes  that  a  quarrel  would  soon  arise  be¬ 
tween  the  garrison  and  the  inhabitants.  Hovvever, 
finding  the  city  was  quiet,  the  machines  of  war  were 
made  to  approach  on  all  sides,  and  various  assaults 
were  made,  which  the  besieged  sustained  with  great 
vigour,  and  always  repulsed  the  Romans.  There  was 
in  Corinth  a  great  number  of  Italian  deserters,  who, 
in  case  the  city  was  taken,  expected  no  quarter  from 
the  Romans,  and  therefore  fought  in  despair.  Phi- 
locles,  one  of  Philip’s  captains,  having  thrown  a  fresh 
reinforcement  into  the  city,  and  the  Romans  despair¬ 
ing  to  force  it,  Lucius  at  last  acquiesced  in  the  advice 
of  Attalus,  and  accordingly  the  siege  was  raised. 
The  Achteans  being  sent  away,  Attalus  and  the  Ro¬ 
mans  returned  on  board  the  fleet.  The  former  sail¬ 
ed  to  the  Piraeus,  and  the  latter  to  Corryra. 

Whilst  the  fleets  besieged  Corinth,  T.  Quintius  the 
consul  was  employed  in  the  siege  of  Elatia,  where  he 
was  more  successful ;  for,  after  the  besieged  had  made 
a  stout  and  vigorous  resistance,  he  took  the  city,  and 
afterwards  the  citadel. 

At  the  same  time  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  Argos 
as  had  declared  for  Philip,  found  means  to  deliver 
up  their  city  to  Philocles,  one  of  his  generals.  Thus, 
notwithstanding  the  alliance  which  tTie  Achaeans  had 
just  before  concluded  with  the  Romans.Philip  still  pos¬ 
sessed  two  of  their  strongest  cities,  Corinth  and  Argos. 

SECTION  III. — FLAMININUS  IS  CONTINUED  IN  THE 

COMMAND  AS  PROCONSUL.  HE  HAS  A  FRUITLESS 

INTERVIEW  WITH  PHILIP  ABOUT  CONCLUDING  A 


PEACE.  THE  jETOLIANS,  AND  NABIS,  TYRANT  OT 
SPARTA,  DECLARE  FOR  THE  ROMANS.  SICKNESS 
AND  DEATH  OF  ATTALUS.  FLAMININUS  DEFEATS 
PHILIP  IN  A  BATTLE  NEAR  SCOTUSSA  AND  CYNOS- 
CEPHALE  IN  THESSALY.  A  PEACE  CONCLUDED 
WITH  PHILIP,  WHICH  PUTS  AN  END  TO  THE  MACE¬ 
DONIAN  WAR.  THE  EXTRAORDINARY  JOY  OF  THE 
GREEKS  AT  THE  ISTHMIAN  GAMES,  WHEN  PROCLA¬ 
MATION  IS  MADE  THAT  THEY  ARE  RESTORED  TO 
THEIR  ANCIENT  LIBERTY  BY  THE  ROMANS. 

New  consuls  were  appointed  at 
Rome;l  but  as  the  slow  progress  A.  M.  3807. 
which  had  been  made  in  the  affairs  Ant.  J.  C.  197. 
of  Macedonia  was  justly  ascribed 
to  the  frequent  changing  of  those  who  were  charged 
with  them,  Flamininus  was  continued  in  his  command, 
and  recruits  were  sent  him. 

The  season  being  already  advanced,*  Quintius  had 
taken  up  his  winter  quarters  in  Phocis  and  Locris, 
when  Philip  sent  a  herald  to  him,  to  desire  an  inter¬ 
view.  Quintius  complied  very  readily,  because  he 
did  not  yet  know  what  had  been  resolved  upon  at 
Rome  with  regard  to  himself;  and  a  conference  would 
give  him  the  liberty  either  to  continue  the  war,  iu 
case  he  should  be  continued  in  the  command,  or  to 
dispose  matters  so  as  to  bring  about  a  peace,  if  a  suc¬ 
cessor  were  appointed  him.  The  time  and  place  be¬ 
ing  agreed  upon,  both  parties  met.  Philip  was  at¬ 
tended  by  several  Macedonian  noblemen,  and  Cycli- 
adus,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Achmans,  whom  that 
people  had  banished  a  little  before.  The  Roman 
general  was  accompanied  by  Amynander,  king  of 
Atbamania,  and  by  deputies  from  all  the  allies.  Af¬ 
ter  some  disputes  with  regard  to  the  ceremonial, 
Quintius  made  his  proposals,  and  every  one  of  the 
allies  their  demands.  Philip  answered  them;  and  as 
he  began  to  inveigh  against  the  iEtolians,  Pheneas, 
their  magistrate,  interrupted  him  in  these  words: 
“We  are  not  met  here  merely  about  words;  our  bu 
siness  is,  either  to  conquer  sword  in  hand,  or  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  most  powerful.” — “A  blind  man  may  see 
that,”  replied  Philip,  ridiculing  Pheneas,  whose  sight 
was  bad.  Philip  was  very  fond  of  jests,*  and  could 
not  refrain  from  them,  even  in  treating  on  the  most 
serious  affairs;  a  behaviour  very  unbecoming  in  a 
prince. 

This  first  interview  being  spent  in  altercation,  they 
met  again  the  next  day.  Philip  came  veiy  late  to  the 
place  of  meeting,  which  it  is  believed  he  did  pur¬ 
posely,  in  order  that  the  lEtol’ans  and  Achaeans  might 
not  have  time  sufficient  for  answering  him.  He  had 
a  private  conference  with  Quintius,  who,  having  ac¬ 
quainted  the  confederates  with  his  proposals,  not  one 
approved  them;  and  they  were  upon  the  point  of 
breaking  off  the  conference,  when  Philip  desired  that 
the  decision  might  be  suspended  till  the  next  day; 
promising  that  he  himself  would  comply,  in  case  it 
were  not  in  his  power  to  bring  them  into  his  opin¬ 
ion.  At  their  next  meeting,  he  earnestly  entreated 
Quintius  and  the  allies  not  to  oppose  a  peace;  and  he 
now  merely  requested  time  for  sending  ambassadors 
to  Rome,  promising,  either  to  agree  to  a  peace  on  the 
conditions  which  he  himself  should  prescribe,  or  ac¬ 
cept  of  such  as  the  senate  might  require.  They 
could  not  refuse  so  reasonable  a  demand;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  a  truce  was  agreed  upon,  but  ou  condition 
that  his  troops  should  immediately  leave  Phocis  and 
Locris.  After  this,  the  several  parties  sent  ambassa¬ 
dors  to  Rome. 

Being  arrived  there,  those  of  the  allies  were  heard 
first.  They  inveighed  heavily  against  Philip  upon 
several  accounts;  but  they  endeavoured  particularly 
to  prove,  by  the  situation  of  the  places,  that  in  case 
he  should  continue  possessed  of  Demetrias  in  Thes¬ 
saly,  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  and  Corinth  in  Achaia  (cities 
which  he  himself  justly,  though  insolently,  called  the 
shackles  of  Greece,)  it  would  be  impossible  for  that 


*  Liv.  1.  xxxii.  n.  27  and  28. 

*  Ibid,  n  32—37.  Polyb.  1.  xvii.  p.  742—752.  Plut.  ia 
Flamin.  p.  371. 

3  Erat  dicacior  natura  quam  regem  decet,  et  ne  inter  •» 
ria  quidem  risu  satis  temperans.  Liv . 
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country  to  enjoy  its  liberty.  The  kind’s  ambassadors 
were  afterwards  called  in.  As  they  began  a  prolix 
harangue,  they  were  interrupted  and  asked  at  once, 
whether  they  would  give  up  the  three  cities  in  ques¬ 
tion  or  not?  Having  answered,  that  no  orders  or  in¬ 
structions  had  been  given  them  on  that  head,  they 
were  sent  back  without  being  gratified  in  a  single 
demand.  It  was  left  to  the  option  of  Quintius,  either 
to  conclude  a  peace,  or  carry  on  the  war.  By  this  he 
perceived  that  the  Senate  would  not  be  dissatisfied  at 
the  latter;  and  he  himself  was  much  better  pleased 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  a  victory,  than  by  a  trea¬ 
ty  of  peace.  He  therefore  would  not  agree  to  an  in¬ 
terview  with  Philip;  and  sent  to  acquaint  him,  that 
hereafter  he  would  never  agree  to  any  proposals  he 
might  offer  with  regard  to  peace,  if  he  did  not  engage 
by  way  of  preliminary  entirely  to  quit  Greece. 

Philip  now  seriously  engaged  in  making  the  ne¬ 
cessary  preparations  for  war.i  As  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  for  him  to  preserve  the  cities  of  Achaia,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  great  distance  from  his  hereditary  do¬ 
minions,  he  thought  it  expedient  to  deliver  up  Argos 
to  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  but  only  as  a  trust,  which 
he  was  to  surrender  back  to  him,  in  case  he  should 
be  victorious  in  this  war;  but,  if  things  should  fall 
out  otherwise,  he  then  was  to  possess  it  as  his  own. 
The  tyrant  accepting  the  conditions,  was  brought  in 
the  night  into  the  city.  Immediately  the  houses  and 
possessions  of  such  of  the  principal  men  as  had  fled 
were  plundered:  and  those  who  stayed  behind  were 
robbed  of  all  their  gold  and  silver,  and  taxed  in  very- 
heavy  sums.  Those  who  gave  their  money  readily 
and  cheerfully  were  not  molested  farther;  but  such 
as  were  either  suspected  of  concealing  their  riches, 
or  discovering  only  part  of  them,  were  cruelly  whip¬ 
ped  with  rods  like  so  many  slaves,  and  treated  with 
the  utmost  indignity.  At  length  Nabis  having  sum¬ 
moned  the  assembly,  the  first  decree  he  enacted  was 
for  abolishing  of  debts;  and  the  second  for  dividing 
the  lands  equally  among  the  citizens.  This  is  the 
double  bait  generally  hung  out  to  win  the  affections 
of  the  common  people,  and  exasperate  them  against 
the  rich. 

The  tyrant  soon  forgot  from  whom  and  on  what 
condition  he  held  the  city.  He  sent  ambassadors  to 
Quintius  and  to  Attalus,  to  acquaint  them  that  he 
was  master  of  Argos;  and  to  invite  them  to  an  inter¬ 
view,  in  which  he  hoped  that  they  would  agree,  with¬ 
out  difficulty,  to  the  conditions  of  a  treaty  which  he 
was  desirous  of  concluding  with  them.  His  proposal 
was  accepted  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  proconsul 
and  the  king  had  an  interview  with  him  near  Argos; 
a  step  which  seemed  very  unbecoming  the  dignity  of 
either.  In  this  meeting  the  Romans  insisted  that 
Nabis  should  furnish  them  with  troops,  and  discon¬ 
tinue  the  war  with  the  Achasans.  The  tyrant  agreed 
to  the  first  article,  but  would  consent  only  to  four 
months’  truce  with  the  Achasans.  The  treaty  was 
concluded  on  those  conditions.  This  alliance  with 
such  a  tyrant  as  Nabis,  so  infamous  for  his  injustice 
and  cruelty,  reflects  dishonour  on  the  Romans;  but 
in  war,  soldiers  think  themselves  allowed  to  take  all 
advantages,  at  the  expense  even  of  honour  and 
equity. 

Nabis,  after  putting  a  strong  garrison  into  Argos, 
had  plundered  all  the  men  and  deprived  them  o 1  all 
their  riches:  a  little  after  he  sent  nis  wife  thither,  to 
use  the  ladies  in  the  same  manner.  Accordingly,  she 
sent  for  the  women  of  the  greatest  distinction,  either 
separately  or  in  company;  when,  partly  by  civility, 
and  partly  by  threats,  she  extorted  from  them  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  not  only  all  their  gold,  but  also  their 
richest  clothes,  their  most  valuable  furniture,  and  all 
their  precious  stones  and  jewels. 

When  the  spring  was  come, 2  (for  the  incidents  I 
have  here  related  happened  in  the  winter,)  Quintius 
and  Attalus  resolved,  if  possible,  to  secure  the  alliance 
of  the  Boeotians,  who  till  then  had  been  uncertain 
and  wavering.  In  this  view  they  went,  with  some 
ambassadors  of  the  confederates,  to  Thebes,  which 
was  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  the  place  where 


»  Liv.  1.  xxxii.  n.  3&—  40.  Plut.  in  Flamin.  p.  372. 
•  Liv.  1.  xxxiii.  n.  1,  2. 


the  common  assembly  met.  They  were  secretly  fa¬ 
voured  and  supported  by  Antiphilus  the  chief  magis¬ 
trate.  The  Boeotians  thought  at  first  that  they  had 
come  without  forces  and  unguarded;  but  were  great 
ly  surprised  when  they  saw  Quintius  followed  by  a 
considerable  detachment  of  troops,  whence  they  im¬ 
mediately  judged  that  things  would  be  carried  on  in 
an  arbitrary  manner  in  the  assembly.  It  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  meet  on  the  morrow.  However,  they  con¬ 
cealed  their  grief  and  surprise;  and  indeed  it  would 
have  been  of  no  use,  and  even  dangerous,  to  have 
discovered  them. 

Attalus  spoke  first,  and  expatiated  on  the  services 
which  his  ancestors  and  himself  had  done  to  all 
Greece,  and  the  republic  of  the  Boeotians  in  particu¬ 
lar.  Being  hurried  away  by  his  zeal  for  the  Romans, 
and  speaking  with  greater  vehemence  than  suited  his 
age,  he  fell  down  in  the  midst  of  his  speech,  and 
seemed  half  dead;  so  that  they  were  forced  to  carry 
him  out  of  the  assembly,  whicn  interrupted  their  de¬ 
liberations  for  some  time.  Aristtenus,  captain  gene¬ 
ral  of  the  Achasans,  spoke  next:  and  after  him,  Quin¬ 
tius,  who  said  but  little;  and  laid  greater  stress  on 
the  fidelity  of  the  Romans,  than  on  their  power  or 
arms.  Afterwards  the  votes  were  taken,  when  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans  was  unanimously  resolved 
upon;  no  one  daring  to  oppose  or  speak  against  it. 

As  Attalus’s  disorder  did  not  seem  dangerous 
Quintius  left  him  at  Thebes,  and  returned  to  Elatia 
highly  satisfied  with  the  double  alliance  he  had  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  Achaeans  and  Boeotians,  which  en¬ 
tirely  secured  him  behind,  and  gave  him  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  employing  his  whole  attention  and  eftorts  on 
the  side  of  Macedonia. 

As  soon  as  Attalus  had  recovered  a  little  strength, 
he  was  carried  to  Pergamus,3  where  he  died  soon 
after,  aged  threescore  and  twelve  years,  of  which  he 
had  reigned  fifty-four.  Polybius  observes  that  Atta¬ 
lus  did  not  imitate  most  men,  to  whom  great  riches 
are  generally  the  occasion  of  plunging  into  vices  and 
irregularities  of  every  kind.  His  generous  and  mag¬ 
nificent  use  of  riches,  directed  and  tempered  by  pru¬ 
dence,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  enlarging  his  do¬ 
minions,  and  of  adorning  himself  with  the  title  of 
king.  He  imagined  he  was  rich,  only  that  he  might 
do  good  to  others;  and  thought  that  he  put  out  his 
money  at  a  high  and  very  lawful  interest,  in  expend¬ 
ing  it  in  acts  of  bounty  and  in  purchasing  friends. 
He  governed  his  subjects  with  the  strictest  justice, 
and  always  observed  inviolable  fidelity  towards  his 
allies.  He  was  a  generous  friend,  a  tender  husband 
an  affectionate  father;  and  perfectly  discharged  all 
the  duties  of  a  king,  and  of  a  private  man.  He  left 
four  sons,  Eumenes,  Attalus,  Philetserus,  and  Athe- 
nteus,  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in  the 
sequel. 

The  armies  on  both  sides  had  set  out  upon  their 
march, 4  in  order  to  terminate  the  war  by  a  battle. 
The  forces  were  pretty  equal  on  both  sides,  and  each 
consisted  of  about  25  or  26,000  men.  Quintius  ad¬ 
vanced  into  Thessaly,  where  he  was  informed  the 
enemy  were  also  arrived;  but  being  unable  to  dis¬ 
cover  exactly  the  place  where  they  were  encamped, 
he  commanded  his  soldiers  to  cut  stakes,  in  order  to 
make  use  of  them  upon  occasion. 

Here  Polybius,  and  Livy,  who  frequently  copies 
him,  show  the  different  manner  in  which  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  used  the  stakes  with  which  they  fortified 
their  camp.  Among  the  former,  the  best  stakes  were 
those  round  whose  trunk  a  great  number  of  branches 
were  spread,  which  made  them  so  much  the  heavier; 
besides,  as  the  arms  of  the  Grecian  soldiers  were  so 
ponderous  that  they  could  scarce  support  them,  they 
consequently  could  not  easily  carry  stakes  at  the 
same  time.  Now  the  Romans  did  not  leave  above 
three,  at  the  most  four,  branches  to  each  stake  they 
cut,  and  all  of  them  on  the  same  side.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  the  soldier  was  able  to  carry  two  or  three  of  them, 
when  tied  together,  especially  as  he  was  not  incom¬ 
moded  with  his  arms;  nis  buckler  being  thrown  over 
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his  shoulders,  and  having  only  two  or  three  javelins 
in  his  hand. 

Besides,  the  latter  kind  of  stakes  do  much  greater 
service.  Those  of  the  Greeks  might  very  easily  be 
pulled  up.  As  this  stake,  whose  trunk  was  large,  was 
single  and  detached  from  the  rest;  and  besides,  as 
the  branches  of  it  were  strong  and  many  in  number, 
two  or  three  soldiers  could  easily  pull  it  out,  and  by 
that  means  open  a  way  to  the  camp;  not  to  mention 
that  all  the  stakes  near  it  must  necessarily  have  been 
loosened,  because  their  branches  were  too  short  to  in¬ 
terweave  one  with  the  other.  But  it  was  not  so  with 
the  stakes  cut  by  the  Romans;  their  branches  being 
so  closely  interwoven,  that  it  was  scarce  possible  to 
discover  the  stake  to  which  they  belonged.  Nor 
could  any  man  pull  up  those  stakes  by  thrusting  his 
hand  into  the  branches,  as  they  were  so  closely  in- 
twined,  that  no  vacant  place  was  left;  besides  which, 
all  the  ends  of  them  were  sharp-pointed.  But  even 
supposing  any  hold  could  have  been  laid  on  them,  yet 
the  stake  could  not  easily  be  torn  up,  for  two  reasons ; 
first,  because  it  was  driven  so  deep  in  the  ground,  that 
there  was  no  moving  it;  and  secondly,  because  the 
branches  were  so  closely  interwoven,  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  pull  up  one  without  forcing  away  several 
others  at  the  same  time.  Though  two  or  three  men 
put  their  whole  strength  to  them,  it  was  yet  impossi¬ 
ble  for  them  to  force  the  stakes  away.  And  yet,  even 
if  by  shaking  and  moving  them  about,  they  at  last 
were  forced  out  of  their  places,  still  the  opening  made 
in  that  manner  was  almost  imperceptible.  Thus  these 
kind  of  stakes  were  preferable,  on  three  accounts,  to 
those  of  the  Greeks;  they  were  to  be  had  every 
where,  could  be  carried  with  ease,  and  were  a  strong 
palisade  to  a  camp,  which  could  not  easily  be  broken 
through. 

These  sort  of  digressions,  made  by  so  great  a  mas¬ 
ter  as  Polybius,  which  relate  to  the  usages  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  war,  commonly  please  persons  of  the  military 
profession,  to  whom  they  may  furnish  useful  hints; 
and,  in  my  opinion,  I  ought  to  neglect  nothing  that 
may  in  any  respect  conduce  to  the  public  utility. 

After  the  general  had  taken  the  precautions  above 
mentioned,  he  marched  out  at  the  head  of  all  his  for¬ 
ces.  After  some  slight  skirmishes,  in  which  the  iEto- 
lian  cavalry  signalized  themselves  and  were  always 
victorious,  the  two  armies  halted  near  Scotussa.  Ex¬ 
ceeding  heavy  rains,  attended  with  thunder,  having 
fallen  the  night  before,  the  next  day  was  so  cloudy 
and  dark,  that  a  man  could  scarce  see  two  spaces  be¬ 
fore  him.  Philip  then  detached  a  body  of  troops, 
with  orders  to  seize  upon  the  summit  of  the  hills 
called  Cynoscephale,  which  separated  his  camp  from 
that  of  the  Romans.  Quintius  also  detached  ten 
squadrons  of  horse,  and  about  1000  light-armed 
troops,  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy;  and  at  the  same 
time  directed  them,  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  beware 
of  ambuscades,  as  the  weather  was  so  very  gloo¬ 
my.  This  detachment  met  that  of  the  Macedonians 
which  had  seized  the  eminences.  At  first  both  parties 
were  a  little  surprised  at  meeting,  and  afterwards 
began  to  skirmish.  Each  party  sent  advice  to  their 
eneral  of  what  was  going  forward.  The  Romans, 
eing  severely  handled,  despatched  a  courier  to  their 
camp  to  desire  a  reinforcement.  Quintius  immedi¬ 
ately  sent  Archedamus  and  Eupolemus,  both  jEtoli- 
ans,  and  with  them  two  tribunes,  each  of  whom  com¬ 
manded  1000  men,  with  500  horse,  which  joining  the 
former,  soon  changed  the  face  of  the  engagement. 
The  Macedonians  behaved  valiantly  enough;  but  be¬ 
ing  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  their  arms,  they  fled 
to  the  hills,  and  from  thence  sent  to  the  king  for 
succour. 

Philip,  who  had  detached  a  party  of  his  soldiers 
for  forage  '.e<*-g  informed  of  the  danger  his  first  troops 
were  in,  and  tne  sky  beginning  to  clear  up,  despatch¬ 
ed  Heraclides,  who  commanded  the  Thessalian  cav¬ 
alry,  Leo,  who  commanded  that  of  Macedonia,  and 
Athenagoras,  under  whom  were  all  the  hired  sol¬ 
diers,  those  of  Thrace  excepted.  When  this  rein¬ 
forcement  joined  the  first  detachment,  the  courage 
of  the  Macedonians  revived,  they  returned  to  the 
charge,  and  drove  the  Romans  from  the  hills.  They 
even  would  have  gained  a  complete  victory,  had  it 


not  been  for  the  resistance  made  by  the  jEtohan  cav 
airy,  who  fought  with  astonishing  courage  and  intre¬ 
pidity.  This  was  the  best  of  all  the  Grecian  cavalry 
and  was  particularly  famous  for  skirmishes  and  sin¬ 
gle  combats.  These  so  well  sustained  the  impetuous 
charge  of  the  Macedonians,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
their  bravery,  the  Romans  would  have  been  repulsed 
into  the  valley.  At  some  distance  from  the  enemy 
they  took  breath  a  little,  and  afterwards  returned  to 
the  fight. 

Couriers  came  every  moment  to  inform  Philip,  that 
the  Romans  were  terrified  and  fled,  and  that  the  time 
was  come  for  defeating  them  entirely.  Philip  was 
not  pleased  either  with  the  place  or  the  weather,  but 
could  not  withstand  the  repeated  shouts  and  entreaties 
of  his  soldiers,  who  besought  him  to  lead  them  on  to 
battle;  and  accordingly,  he  marched  them  out  of  his 
entrenchments.  The  proconsul  did  the  same,  and 
drew  up  his  soldiers  in  order  of  battle. 

The  leaders  on  each  side,  in  this  instant  which 
was  going  to  determine  their  fate,  animated  their 
troops  by  all  the  most  affecting  motives.  Philip  re¬ 
presented  to  his  soldiers,  the  Persians,  Bactrians, 
Indians,  in  a  word,  all  Asia  and  the  whole  East,  sub¬ 
dued  by  their  victorious  arms;  adding,  that  they 
ought  now  to  behave  with  the  greater  courage,  as 
they  now  were  to  fight,  not  for  sovereignty,  but  for 
liberty,  which,  to  valiant  minds,  is  more  dear  and 
valuable  than  the  empire ’of  the  universe.  The  pro- 
consul  put  his  soldiers  in  mind  of  the  victories  they 
had  so  lately  gained;  on  one  side,  Sicily  and  Car¬ 
thage;  on  the  other,  Italy  and  Spain,  subdued  by  the 
Romans;  and  to  say  all  in  a  word,  Hannibal,  the  great 
Hannibal,  certainly  equal,  if  not  superior  to  Alexan¬ 
der,  driven  out  of  Italy  by  their  triumphant  arms: 
and,  which  ought  to  rouse  their  courage  the  more, 
this  very  Philip,  whom  they  now  were  going  to  en¬ 
gage,  defeated  by  them  more  than  once,  and  obliged 
to  fly  before  them. 

Fired  l  by  these  speeches,  the  soldiers,  who,  on  one 
side,  called  themselves  victors  of  the  East;  and  on 
the  other,  conquerors  of  the  West;  the  former  elated 
with  the  glorious  achievements  of  their  ancestors,  and 
the  latter  proud  of  the  trophies  and  the  victories 
they  had  so  lately  gained,  prepared  on  each  side  for 
battle.  Flaminiuus,  having  commanded  the  right 
wing  not  to  move  from  its  post,  placed  the  elephants 
in  the  front  of  this  wing;  ana,  marching  with  a 
haughty  and  intrepid  air,  led  on  the  left  wing  against 
the  enemy  in  person.  And  now  the  skirmishers,  see 
ing  themselves  supported  by  the  legions,  return  to 
the  charge,  and  begin  the  attack. 

Philip,  with  his  light-armed  troops,  and  the  right 
wing  of  his  phalanx,  hastened  towards  the  mountains; 
commanding  Nicanor  to  march  the  rest  of  the  army 
immediately  after  him.  When  he  approached  the 
Roman  camp,  and  found  his  light  armed  troops  en¬ 
gaged,  he  was  exceedingly  pleased  at  the  sight. 
However,  not  long  after,  seeing-  them  give  way,  and 
in  exceeding  want  of  support,  he  was  obliged  to  sus¬ 
tain  them,  and  engage  in  a  general  battle,  though  the 
greatest  part  of  his  phalanx  was  still  upon  their  march 
towards  the  hills  where  he  then  was.  In  the  mean 
time  he  receives  such  of  his  troops  as  had  been  re¬ 
pulsed  ;  posts  them,  whether  horse  or  foot,  on  his 
right  wing;  and  commands  the  light  armed  soldiers 
and  the  phalanx  to  double  their  files,  and  to  close 
their  ranks  on  the  right. 

This  being  done,  as  the  Romans  were  near,  he 
commands  the  phalanx  to  march  towards  them  with 
their  pikes  presented,  and  the  light-armed  to  extend 
beyond  them  on  the  right  and  left.  Quintius  had 
also,  at  the  same  time,  received  into  his  intervals 
those  who  had  begun  the  fight,  and  now  charged  the 
Macedonians.  The  onset  being  begun,  each  side 
sent  up  the  most  dreadful  cries.  Philip’s  right  wing 
had  visibly  all  the  advantage;  for  as  he  charged  with 
impetuosity  from  the  heights  with  his  phalanx  on  the 


*  His  adhortationibus  utrinque  concitati  milites,  preelio 
concurrunt,  alteri  Orientis,  alteri  Occidentis  imperio  glori- 
antes  ferentesque  in  belium,  alii  majorum  suorum  antiquam 
et  obsoletam  gloriam,  alii  virentem  recentibus  experimentis 
virtutis  florem.  Justin. 
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Romans,  the  latter  could  not  sustain  the  shock  of 
troops  so  well  closed  and  covered  with  their  shields, 
and  whose  front  presented  an  impenetrable  hedge  of 
pikes.  The  Romans  were  obliged  to  give  way. 

But  it  was  different  with  regard  to  Philip’s  left 
wing,  which  was  but  just  arrived.  As  its  ranks  were 
broken  and  separated  by  the  hillocks  and  uneven 
ground,  Quintius  flew  to  his  right  wing,  and  charged 
vigorously  the  left  wing  of  the  Macedonians:  persua¬ 
ded,  that  if  he  could  but  break  it,  and  put  it  in  disor¬ 
der,  it  would  draw  after  it  the  other  wing,  although 
victorious.  The  event  answered  his  expectations. 
As  this  wing,  on  account  of  the  uneavenness  and  rug¬ 
gedness  of  the  ground,  could  not  keep  in  the  form  of 
a  phalanx,  nor  double  its  ranks  to  give  it  depth,  in 
which  the  whole  strength  of  the  body  consists,  it  was 
entirely  defeated. 

On  this  occasion  a  tribune,  who  had  not  above 
twenty  companies  under  him,  made  a  movement  that 
contributed  very  much  to  the  victory.  Observing 
that  Philip,  who  was  at  a  great  distance  from  the  rest 
of  the  army,  was  charging  the  left  wing  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  with  vigour,  he  leaves  the  right  where  he  was, 
(it  not  being  in  want  of  support,)  and  consulting  only 
his  own  reason,  and  the  present  disposition  of  the  ar¬ 
mies,  he  marches  towards  the  phalanx  of  the  enemy’s 
right  wing,  and  charges  them  in  the  rear  with  all 
his  troops.  The  phalanx,  on  account  of  the  prodi¬ 
gious  length  of  the  pikes,  and  the  closeness  of  its 
ranks,  cannot  face  about  to  the  rear,  nor  fight  man  to 
man.  The  tribune  breaks  into  it,  killing  all  before 
him  as  he  advanced;  and  the  Macedonians, not  being 
able  to  defend  themselves,  throw  down  their  arms 
and  fly.  What  increased  the  slaughter  was,  that  the 
Romans  who  had  given  way,  having  rallied,  were  re¬ 
turned  to  attack  the  phalanx  in  front  at  the  same  time. 

Philip,  judging  at  first  of  the  rest  of  the  battle 
from  the  advantage  he  had  obtained  in  his  wing,  as¬ 
sured  himself  of  a  complete  victory.  But  when  he 
saw  his  soldiers  throw  down  their  arms,  and  the  Ro¬ 
mans  pouring  upon  them  behind,  he  drew  off  with  a 
body  of  troops  to  some  distance  from  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle,  and  from  thence  took  a  survey  of  the  whole  en¬ 
gagement:  when  perceiving  that  the  Romans,  who 
pursued  the  left  wing,  extended  almost  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  mountains,  he  got  together  all  the  Thra¬ 
cians  and  Macedonians  he  could  assemble,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  save  himself  by  flight. 

After  the  battle,  in  every  part  of  which  victory  had 
declared  for  the  Romans,  Philip  retired  to  Tempe, 
where  he  halted  to  wait  for  those  who  had  escaped 
the  defeat.  He  had  been  so  prudent  as  to  send  orders 
to  Larissa,  to  burn  all  his  papers,  that  the  Romans 
might  not  have  an  opportunity  of  distressing  any  of 
his  friends.  The  Romans  pursued  for  some  time 
those  who  fled.  The  jEtolians  were  accused  of 
having  occasioned  Philip’s  escape,  for  they  amused 
themselves  in  plundering  his  camp,  whilst  the  Romans 
were  employed  in  pursuing  the  enemy;  so  that  when 
they  returned,  they  found  scarcely  any  thing  in  it. 
They  reproached  them  at  first  on  that  account,  and 
afterwards  quarrelled  outright,  each  side  loading  the 
other  with  the  grossest  invectives.  On  the  morrow, 
after  having  got  together  the  prisoners  and  the  rest 
of  the  spoils,  they  marched  towards  Larissa.  The 
Romans  lost  about  700  men  in  this  battle,  and  the 
Macedonians  13,000,  whereof  8000  died  in  the  field, 
and  5000  were  taken  prisoners.  Thus  ended  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Cynoscephale. 

The  jEtolians  had  certainly  signalized  themselves 
in  this  battle,  and  contributed  very  much  to  the  vic¬ 
tory;  but  they  were  so  vain,  or  rather  insolent,  as  to 
ascribe  the  success  of  it  entirely  to  themselves;  de¬ 
claring,  without  reserve  or  modesty,  that  they  were 
far  better  soldiers  than  the  Romans;  and  spread  this 
report  throughout  all  Greece.  Quintius,  who  was 
already  offended  at  them,  for  their  greedy  impatience 
in  seizing  the  plunder  without  waiting  for  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  was  still  more  enraged  at  them  for  their  inso¬ 
lent  reports  in  regard  to  their  superior  valour.  From 
that  time  he  behaved  with  great  coldness  towards 
them,  and  never  informed  them  of  any  thing  relating 
to  public  affairs,  affecting  to  humble  their  pride  on 
all  occasions. 
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These  reports  seem  to  have  made  too  strong  an 
impression  on  Quintius,  who  did  not  act  with  dae 
prudence  and  caution  towards  allies  so  useful  to  the 
Romans;  for  by  thus  alienating  their  affections,  he 
paved  the  way,  at  a  distance,  for  that  open  defection, 
to  which  the  resentment  of  the  jEtolians  afterwards 
carried  them.  Buthad  he  dissembled  wisely;  had  he 
shut  his  eyes  and  ears  to  many  things,  and  appeared 
sometimes  ignorant  of  what  the  jEtolians  mig-ht  say 
or  do  improperly,  he  might  perhaps  have  remedied 
every  thing. 

Some  days  after  the  battle,  Philip  sent  ambassadors 
to  Flamininus,  who  was  at  Larissa,  upon  pretence  of 
desiring  a  truce  for  burying  their  dead  ;  but  in  reality 
to  obtain  an  interview  with  him.  The  proconsul 
agreed  to  both  requests,  and  was  so  polite  as  to  bid 
the  messenger  tell  the  king,  “  that  he  desired  him  not 
to  despond.”  The  jEtolians  were  highly  offended  at 
this  message.  As  these  people  were  not  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  character  of  the  Romans,  and  judg¬ 
ed  of  their  disposition  from  their  own,  they  imagined 
that  Flamininus  would  not  have  appeared  favourable 
to  Philip,  if  the  latter  had  not  corrupted  him  with 
bribes;  and  they  were  not  ashamed  to  spread  such 
reports  among  the  allies. 

The  Roman  general  set  out,  with  the  confederates 
for  the  appointed  place  of  meeting,  which  was  at  the 
entrance  of  Tempe.  He  assembled  them  before  the 
king  arrived,  to  inquire  what  they  thought  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  peace.  Amynander,  king  of  Athamania„ 
who  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  said,  that  such  a 
treaty  ought  to  be  concluded  as  might  enable  Greece 
to  preserve  peace  and  liberty  even  in  the  absence  of 
the  Romans. 

Alexander  the  jEtolian  spoke  next,  and  said,  that 
if  the  proconsul  imagined  that  in  concluding  a  peace 
with  Philip,  he  should  procure  a  solid  peace  for  the 
Romans,  or  lasting  liberty  for  the  Greeks,  he  was 
greatly  mistaken .  that  the  only  way  to  put  an  end  to 
the  Macedonian  war,  would  be  to  drive  Philip  out  of 
his  kingdom ;  and  that  this  might  be  very  easily  effec¬ 
ted,  provided  he  would  take  the  advantage  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion.  After  corroborating  what  he  had  ad¬ 
vanced  with  several  reasons  he  sat  down. 

Quintius,  addressing  himself  to  Alexander;  “You 
do  not  know,”  says  he,  “  either  the  character  of  the 
Romans,  my  views,  or  the  interest  of  Greece.  It  is 
not  usual  with  the  Romans,  after  they  have  engaged 
in  war  with  a  king,  or  other  power,  to  ruin  him  en¬ 
tirely;  and  of  this  Hannibal  and  the  Carthaginians 
are  a  manifest  proof.  As  to  myself,  I  never  intended 
to  make  an  irreconcilable  war  against  Philip;  but 
have  always  been  inclined  to  grant  him  a  peace,  when¬ 
ever  he  should  yield  to  the  conditions  that  should  be 
prescribed  him.  You  yourselves,  JEtolians,  in  the 
assemblies  which  were  held  for  that  purpose,  never 
once  mentioned  depriving  Philip  of  his  kingdom- 
Should  victory  inspire  us  with  such  a  design1?  How 
shameful  are  such  sentiments!  When  an  enemy  at¬ 
tacks  us  in  the  field,  it  is  our  business  to  repel  him 
with  bravery  and  haughtiness;  but  when  he  is  fallen, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  victor  to  show  moderation,  gen¬ 
tleness,  and  humanity.  With  regard  to  the  Greekg, 
it  is  their  interest,  I  confess,  that  the  kingdom  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia  should  be  less  powerful  than  formerly;  but 
it  no  less  concerns  their  welfare,  that  it  should  not 
be  entirely  destroyed.  That  kingdom  serves  them 
as  a  barrier  against  the  Thracians  and  the  Gauls, t 
who,  were  they  not  checked  by  it,  would  certainly 

Eour  down  upon  Greece,  as  they  have  frequently  done 
efore.” 

Flamininus  concluded  with  declaring,  that  his  opin¬ 
ion  and  that  of  the  council,  was,  that  if  Philip  would 
promise  to  observe  faithfully  all  the  conditions  which 
the  allies  had  formerly  prescribed,  that  then  a  peaoe 
should  be  granted  him,  after  having  consulted  the 
senate  about  it;  and  that  the  jEtolians  might  adopt 
whatever  resolution  they  pleased  on  this  occasion. 
Phasneas,  praetor  of  the  jEtolians,  having  represented 
in  very  strong  terms,  that  Philip,  if  he  should  escape 
the  present  danger,  would  soon  form  new  project*. 


t  A  great  number  of  Gauls  had,  settled  in  the  countries 
adjoining  to  Thrace. 
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and  light  up  a  fresh  war;  “  I  shall  take  care  of  that,” 
replied  the  proconsul;  “and  shall  take  effectual 
methods  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  undertake  any 
thing  against  us.” 

The  next  day  Philip  arrived  at  the  place  appointed 
for  the  conference;  and  three  days  after,  the  council 
being  met  again,  he  came  into  it,  and  spoke  with  so 
much  prudence  and  wisdom,  as  softened  the  whole 
assembly.  He  declared  that  be  would  accept,  and 
execute,  whatever  conditions  the  Romans  and  the 
allies  should  prescribe;  and  that  with  regard  to  every 
thing  else,  he  would  rely  entirely  on  the  discretion 
of  the  senate.  Upon  these  words  the  whole  council 
were  silent.  Only  Phseneas  the  iEtolian  started  some 
difficulties,  which  were  altogether  improper,  and  for 
that  reason  entirely  disregarded. 

But  what  prompted  Flamininus  to  urge  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  peace  was,  his  having  advice,  that  An- 
tiochus,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  was  marching  out 
of  Syria,  in  order  to  make  an  irruption  into  Europe. 
He  apprehended  that  Philip  might  think  of  putting 
his  cities  into  a  condition  of  defence,  and  thereby 
might  gain  time.  Besides,  he  was  sensible  that  should 
another  consul  come  in  his  stead,  all  the  honour  of 
that  war  would  be  ascribed  to  him.  These  reasons 
prevailed  with  him  to  grant  the  king  a  four  month’s 
truce;  whereupon  he  received  400  talents  t  from  him, 
took  Demetrius  his  son,  and  some  of  his  friends,  as 
hostages,  and  gave  him  permission  to  send  to  Rome 
to  receive  such  farther  conditions  from  the  senate, 
as  they  should  prescribe.  Matters  being  thus  ad¬ 
justed,  the  parties  separated,  after  having  mutually 
promised,  that  in  case  a  peace  should  not  be  con¬ 
cluded,  Flamininus  should  return  Philip  the  talents 
and  the  hostages.  This  being  done,  the  several  par¬ 
ties  concerned  sent  deputations  to  Rome;  some  to 
solicit  peace,  and  others  to  throw  obstacles  in  its 
way. 

Whilst  these  measures  were  concerting  to  bring 
about  a  general  peace,*  some  expeditions,  of  little 
importance,  were  undertaken  in  several  places.  An- 
drosthenes,  who  commanded  under  the  king,  at  Co¬ 
rinth,  had  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  consisting 
of  above  6000  men:  he  was  defeated  in  a  battle  by 
Nicostratus,  praetor  of  the  Achaeans,  who  came  upon 
him  unawares,  and  attacked  him  at  a  time  when  his 
troops  were  dispersed  up  and  down  the  plains,  and 
plundering  the  country.  The  Acarnanians  were  di¬ 
vided  in  their  sentiments,  some  being  for  Philip, 
and  others  for  the  Romans.  The  latter  had  laid  siege 
to  Leucas.  .News  being  brought  of  the  victory  gain¬ 
ed  at  Cynoscephale,  the  whole  country  submitted  to 
the  conquerors.  At  the  same  time  the  Rhodians 
took  Perea,  a  small  country  in  Caria,  which,  as  they 
pretended,  belonged  to  them,  and  had  been  unjustly 
taken  from  them  by  the  Macedonians.  Philip,  on 
the  ether  side,  repulsed  the  Dardanians,  who  had 
made  an  inroad  into  his  kingdom,  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  ill  state  of  his  affairs.  After  this 
expedition,  the  king  retired  to  Thessalonica. 

At  Rome, 3  the  time  for  the  elec- 
A.  M.  3808.  tion  of  consuls  being  come,  L.  Fu- 
Ant.  J.  C.  196.  rius  Purpureo  and  M.  Claudius 
Marcellus  were  chosen.  At  the 
same  time  letters  arrived  from  Quintius,  containing 
the  particulars  of  his  victory  over  Philip.  They  were 
first  read  before  the  senate,  and  afterwards  to  the 
people;  and  public  prayers,  during  five  days,  were 
ordered,  to  tnank  the  gods  for  the  protection  they 
had  granted  the  Romans  in  the  war  against  Philip. 

Some  days  after,  the  ambassadors  arrived  to  treat 
of  the  intended  peace  with  the  king  of  Macedonia. 
The  affair  was  debated  in  the  senate.  Each  of  the 
ambassadors  made  long  speeches,  according  to  their 
respective  views  and  interests;  but,  at  last,  the  ma¬ 
jority  were  for  peace.  The  same  affair  being  brought 
before  the  people,  Marcellus,  who  passionately  de¬ 
sired  to  command  the  armies  in  Greece,  used  his 
utmost  endeavours  to  break  the  treaty,  but  all  to 


»  Four  hundred  thousand  French  crowns. 

»  Liv.  1.  xxxiii.  n.  14 — 19. 

•  Polyb.  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  793,  794.  Liv.  1.  xxxiii.  n. 
24  &  27—29. 


no  purpose;  for  the  people  approved  of  Flaminmus’s 
proposal,  and  ratified  the  conditions.  The  senate 
then  appointed  ten  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens  to 
go  into  Greece,  in  order  to  settle,  in  conjunction 
with  Flamininus,  the  affairs  of  that  country,  and 
secure  its  liberties.  In  the  same  assembly,  the 
Achmans  desired  to  be  received  as  allies  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Rome;  but  that  affair  meeting  with  some  dif¬ 
ficulties,  it  was  referred  to  the  ten  commissioners. 

A  sedition  had  broken  out  in  Boeotia,  between  the 
partisans  of  Philip  and  those  of  the  Romans,  which 
rose  to  a  great  height.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not  at¬ 
tended  with  any  ill  consequences,  the  proconsul  hav¬ 
ing,  soon  appeased  it. 

The  ten  commissioners, <  who  had  set  out  from 
Rome  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Greece,  arrived  soon  in 
that  country.  The  chief  conditions  of  the  treaty  of 
peace,  which  they  settled  in  concert  with  Flamini¬ 
nus,  were  as  follow:  That  all  the  other6  cities  of 
Greece,  both  in  Asia  and  Europe,  should  be  free, 
and  be  governed  by  their  own  laws:  that  Philip,  be¬ 
fore  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games,  should 
evacuate  those  in  which  he  then  had  garrisons:  that 
he  should  restore  to  the  Romans  all  the  prisoners 
and  deserters,  and  deliver  up  to  them  all  the  ships 
that  had  decks,  five  feluccas  excepted,  and  the  gal¬ 
ley  having  sixteen  benches  of  rowers:  that  he  should 
pay  1000  talents;  6  one  half  immediately,  and  the 
other  half  in  ten  years,  fifty  every  year,  by  way  of 
tribute.  Among  the  hostages  required  of  him,  was 
Demetrius  his  son,  who  accordingly  was  sent  to 
Rome. 

In  this  manner  Flamininus  ended  the  Macedonian 
war,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  Greeks,  and  very 
happily  for  Rome.  For,  not  to  mention  Hannibal, 
who,  though  vanquished,  might  still  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  finding  the  Romans  considerable  employ¬ 
ment;  Antiochus  seeing  his  power  considerably  in¬ 
creased  by  his  glorious  exploits,  which  had  acquired 
him  the  surname  of  Great,  was  at  that  time  medita¬ 
ting  to  carry  his  arms  into  Europe.  If,  therefore, 
Flamininus,  by  his  great  prudence,  had  not  foreseen 
what  would  come  to  pass,  and  had  not  speedily  con¬ 
cluded  this  peace;  had  the  war  against  Antiochus 
been  joined,  in  the  midst  of  Greece,  with  the  war 
carrying  on  against  Philip;  and  had  the  two  greatest 
and  most  powerful  kings  then  in  the  world,  (uniting 
their  views  and  interests)  made  head  against  Rome 
at  the  same  time;  it  is  certain  the  Romans  would 
have  been  engaged  in  as  many  battles,  and  in  as 
great  dangers,  as  those  they  had  been  obliged  to  sus¬ 
tain  in  the  war  against  Hannibal. 

As  soon  as  this  treaty  of  peace  was  known,  all 
Greece,  fEtolia  excepted,  received  the  news  of  it 
with  universal  joy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  latter 
country  seemed  dissatisfied,  and  inveighed  privately 
against  it  among  the  confederates,  affirming,  that  it 
was  nothing  but  empty  words;  that  the  Greeks  were 
amused  with  the  name  of  liberty;  with  which  spe¬ 
cious  term  the  Romans  covered  their  interested  views: 
that  they  indeed  suffered  the  cities  in  Asia  to  enjoy 
their  freedom;  but  that  they  seemed  to  reserve  to 
themselves  those  of  Europe,  as  Oreum,  Eretria,  Chal- 
cis,  Demetrias,  and  Corinth.  That  therefore  Greece, 
strictly  speaking,  was  not  freed  from  its  chains;  and, 
at  most,  had  only  charged  its  sovereign. 

These  complaints  made  the  proconsul  so  much  the 
more  uneasy,  as  they  were  not  altogether  without 
foundation.  The  commissioners,  pursuant  to  the  in¬ 
structions  they  had  received  from  Rome,  advised 
Flamininus  to  restore  all  the  Greeks  to  their  liberty; 
but  to  keep  possession  of  the  cities  of  Corinth,  Chal- 
cis,  and  Demetrias,  which  were  the  keys  of  Greece; 
and  to  put  strong  garrisons  into  them,  to  prevent 
their  being  seized  by  Antiochus.  He  obtained,  in 
the  council,  to  have  Corinth  set  at  liberty;  but  it 
was  resolved  there,  that  a  strong  garrison  should  be 

‘  Polyb.  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  795—800.  Liv.  1.  xxxiii.  n 
30—35.  Plut.  in  Flam.  p.  374 — 376. 

s  This  word  other ,  is  put  here  in  opposition  to  such  of  the 
Grecian  cities  as  were  subject  to  Philip,  part  of  which  on¬ 
ly  were  restored  to  their  liberties,  because  the  Romans 
thought  it  necessary  to  garrison  Chalcis,  Demetrias,  and 
Corinth.  <  About  190,0001. 
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put  into  the  citadel,  as  well  as  in  the  two  cities  of 
Chalcis  and  Demetrias;  and  this  for  a  time  only,  till 
they  should  be  entirely  rid  of  their  fears  with  regard 
to  Antiochus. 

It  was  now  the  time  in  which  the  Isthmian  games 
were  to  be  solemnized;  and  the  expectation  of  what 
was  there  to  be  transacted,  had  drawn  thither  an  in¬ 
credible  multitude  of  people,  and  persons  of  the  high¬ 
est  rank.  The  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 
which  were  not  yet  entirely  made  public,  formed 
the  topic  of  all  conversations,  and  various  opinions 
were  entertained  concerning  them;  but  very  few 
could  be  persuaded,  that  the  Romans  would  eva¬ 
cuate  all  the  cities  they  had  taken.  All  Greece  was 
in  this  uncertainty,  when,  the  multitude  being  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  stadium  to  see  the  games,  a  herald 
comes  forward,  and  publishes  with  a  loud  voice: — 
“The  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  end  Titus  Quin- 
tius  the  general,  having  overcome  Philip  and  the 
Macedonians,  set  at  liberty  from  all  garrisons,  and 
taxes,  and  imposts,  the  Corinthians,  the  Locrians,  the 
Phocians,  the  Euboeans,  the  Phtihot  Achaeans,  the 
Magnesians,  the  Thessalians,  and  the  Perrhasbians; 
declare  them  free,  and  ordain  that  they  shall  be  go¬ 
verned  by  their  respective  laws  and  usages.” 

At  these  words, l  which  many  heard  but  imper¬ 
fectly,  because  of  the  noise  that  interrupted  them, 
all  the  spectators  were  tilled  w'ith  excess  of  joy. 
They  gazed  upon  and  questioned  one  another  with 
astonishment,  and  could  not  believe  either  their  eyes 
or  ears;  so  like  a  dream  was  what  they  then  saw  and 
heard.  It  was  thought  necessary  for  the  herald  to 
repeat  the  proclamation,  which  was  now  listened  to 
with  the  most  profound  silence,  so  that  not  a  single 
word  of  the  decree  was  lost.  And  now  fully  assured 
of  their  happiness,  they  abandoned  themselves  again 
to  the  highest  transports  of  joy,  and  broke  into  such 
loud  and  repeated  acclamations,  that  the  sea  re¬ 
sounded  with  them  at  a  great  distance:  and  some 
ravens,  which  happened  to  fly  that  instant  over  the 
assembly,  fell  down  in  the  stadium;  so  true  it  is,  that 
of  all  the  blessings  of  this  life,  none  are  so  dear  to 
mankind  as  liberty!  The  games  and  sports  were 
hurried  over,  without  any  attention  being  paid  to 
them;  for  so  great  was  the  general  joy  upon  this 
occasion,  that  it  extinguished  all  other  sentiments. 

The  games  being  ended,  all  the  people  ran  in 
crowds  to  the  Roman  general;  and  every  one  being 
eager  to  see  his  deliverer,  to  salute  him,  to  kiss  his 
hand  and  throw  crowns  and  festoons  of  flowers  over 
him;  he  would  have  run  the  hazard  of  being  pressed 
to  death  by  the  crowd,  had  not  the  vigour  of  his 
years  (for  he  was  not  above  thirty-three  years  old,) 
and  the  joy  which  so  glorious  a  day  gave  him.  sus¬ 
tained  and  enabled  him  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  it. 

And  indeed  I  would  ask,  whether  any  mortal  ever 
experienced  a  more  happy  or  a  more  glorious  clay 
than  this  was  for  Flamininus  and  the  Roman  people'/ 
What  are  all  the  triumphs  of  the  world  in  com- 
arison  with  what  we  have  seen  on  this  occasion? 
hould  we  heap  together  all  the  trophies,  all  the 
victories,  all  the  conquests  of  Alexander  and  the 
greatest  captains,  how  little  would  they  appear,  when 
opposed  to  this  single  action  of  goodness,  humanity, 
and  justice?  It  is  a  great  misfortune  to  princes,  that 
they  are  not  so  sensible  as  they  ought  to  be  to  so  re¬ 
fined  a  joy,  to  so  affecting  ana  exquisite  a  glory,  as 
that  which  arises  from  doing  good  to  mankind. 

The  remembrance  of  so  delightful  a  day ,2  and  of 


1  Audita  voce  preeconis,  majus  gaudium  fuit,  quam  quod 
universum  homines  caperent.  Vix  satis  credere  se  quisque 
audisse  :  alii  alios  intueri,  mirabundi  velut  somnii  vanam 
epeciem  :  quod  ad  quemque  pertineret,  suarum  aurium  fidei 
minimum  credentes,  proximos  interrogabant.  Revocatus 
prfieco — iterum  pronuuciare  eadem.  Turn  ab  eerto  jam 
gaudio  tantus  cum  clamore  plausus  est  ortug,  totiesque 
repetitus,  ut  facilS  appareret,  nihil  omnium  bunorum  mul- 
titudini  gratius,  qu&m  libertatem,  esse.  Ludicrum  deinde 
ita.  raptim  peractum  est,  ut  nullius  nec  animi  nec  oculi 
spectaculo  intenti  essent.  Aded  unum  gaudium  prseoccu- 
paverat  omnium  aliarum  sensum  voluptatum. — Liv.  1.  xxxiii. 
n.  32. 

»  Nec  praesens  omnium  modo  effusa  lsetitia  est ;  sed  per 
muitus  dies  gratis  et  cogitationibus  et  sermonihus  revocata. 


the  valuable  blessings  then  bestowed,  was  contin¬ 
ually  renewed,  and  for  a  long  time  formed  the  only 
subject  of  conversation  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 
Every  one  cried  in  the  highest  transports  of  admira¬ 
tion,  and  a  kind  of  enthusiasm,  “That  there  was  a 
people  in  the  world,  who  at  their  own  expense  and 
the  hazard  of  their  lives,  engaged  in  a  war  for  the 
liberty  of  other  nations;  and  that,  not  for  their 
neighbours,  or  people  situated  on  the  same  continent, 
but  who  crossed  seas,  and  sailed  to  distant  climes, 
to  destroy  and  extirpate  unjust  power  from  the  earth, 
and  to  establish  universal  law,  equity,  and  justice. 
That  by  a  single  word,  and  the  voice  of  a  herald, 
liberty  had  been  restored  to  all  the  cities  of  Greece 
and  Asia.  That  a  great  soul  only  could  have  formed 
such  a  design;  but  that  to  execute  it  was  the  effect 
at  once  of  the  highest  good  fortune,  and  the  most 
consummate  virtue.” 

They  called  to  mind  all  the  great  battles, 3  which 
Greece  had  fought  for  the  sake  of  Liberty.  “After 
sustaining  so  many  wars,”  said  they,  “  never  was  its 
valour  crowned  with  so  blessed  a  rewmrd,  as  when 
strangers  came  and  took  up  arms  in  its  defence.  It  was 
then,  that  almost  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood, 
or  losing  scarce  one  man,  it  acquired  the  greatest 
and  noblest  of  all  prizes  for  which  mankind  can  con¬ 
tend.  Valour  and  prudence  are  rare  at  all  times; 
but  of  all  virtues,  justice  is  most  rare.  Agesilaus, 
Lysander,  Nicias,  and  Alcibiades,  had  great  abilities 
for  carrying  on  war,  and  gaining  battles  both  by  sea 
and  land;  but  then  it  was  for  themselves  and  their 
country,  not  for  strangers  and  foreigners,  they  fought. 
That  height  of  glory  was  reserved  for  the  Romans.” 

Such  wmre  the  reflections  the  Greeks  made  on  the 
present  state  of  affairs;  and  the  effects  soon  answered 
the  glorious  proclamation  made  at  the  Isthmian 
games;  for  the  commissioners  separated,  to  go  and 
put  their  decree  in  execution  in  all  the  cities. 

Flamininus,  being  returned  from  Argos,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  president  of  the  Nemean  games.  He  dis¬ 
charged  perfectly  well  all  the  duties  of  that  employ¬ 
ment,  and  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  add  to  the 
pomp  and  magnificence  of  the  festival;  and  he  also 
published  by  a  herald  at  these  games,  as  he  had  done 
at  the  others,  the  liberty  of  Greece. 

As  he  visited  the  several  cities,  he  established  good 
regulations  in  them,  reformed  the  administration  of 
justice,  restored  amity  and  concord  between  the  citi¬ 
zens,  by  appeasing  quarrels  and  seditions,  and  re¬ 
calling  the  exiles;  infinitely  more  pleased  with  be¬ 
ing  able  by  the  means  of  persuasion  to  reconcile  the 
Greeks  one  to  another,  and  to  re-establish  unity 
amongst  them,  than  he  had  been  in  conquering  the 
Macedonians;  so  that  even  liberty  seemed  the  least 
of  the  blessings  they  had  received  from  him.  And, 
indeed,  of  w'hat  service  would  liberty  have  been  to 
the  Greeks,  had  not  justice  and  concord  been  restored 
among  them?  What  an  example  is  here  for  gover¬ 
nors  of  provinces!  How  happy  are  the  people  under 
magistrates  of  this  character! 

It  is  related  that  Xenocrates  the  philosopher,  having 
been  delivered  at  Athens,  by  Lycurgus  the  orator, 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  tax-gatherers,  who  were  drag¬ 
ging  him  to  prison,  in  order  to  make  him  pay  a  sum 
which  foreigners  were  obliged  by  law  to  pay  into 
the  public  treasury,  and  meeting  soon  after  the  sons 
of  his  deliverer,  he  said  to  them,  “I  repay  wfith 
usury  the  kindness  your  father  did  me:  for  I  am  the 
cause  that  all  mankind  praise  him.”  But  the  grati¬ 
tude  which  the  Greeks  showed  Flamininus  and  the 
Romans,  did  not  terminate  merely  in  causing  them 
to  be  praised,  but  also  infinitely  contributed  to  the 
augmentation  of  their  power,  by  inducing  all  nations 
to  confide  in  them,  and  rely  on  the  faith  of  their 
engagements.  For  they  not  only  received  such  gene- 


Esse  aliquam  in  terres  gentera,  quae  sufi  impensS,  suo  la- 
bore  ac  periculo,  bella  gerat  pro  libertate  aliorum  ;  nec  hoc 
finitimis,  aut  propinquas  vicinitatis  hominibus,  aut  terrig 
continent!  junctis  priestat :  maria  trajiciat,  ne  quod  toto 
orbe  terrarum  injustum  imperium  sit,  et  ubique  jus,  fas,  lex 
potentissima  sint.  Una  voce  prseconis  liberatas  omneg 
Grrecias  atque  Asias  urbes.  Hoc  spe  concipt’re,  audacig 
animi  fuisse  :  ad  effectum  adducere,  virtutis  et  fortuntv 
ingentis.  Liv,  n.  33.  2  Plut.  in  Flamin. 
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ralsas  the  Romans  sent  them,  but  requested  earnestly 
that  they  might  be  sent;  they  called  them  in,  and 
put  themselves  into  their  hands  with  joy.  And  not 
only  nations  and  cities,  but  princes  and  kings,  who 
had  complaints  to  offer  against  the  injustice  of  neigh¬ 
bouring  powers,  had  recourse  to  them,  and  put  them¬ 
selves  in  a  manner  under  their  safeguard;  so  that,  in 
a  short  time,  from  an  effect  of  the  Divine  protection 
(to  use  Plutarch’s  expression,)  t  the  whole  earth  sub¬ 
mitted  to  their  empire. 

Cornelius,  one  of  the  commissioners,  who  had  dis¬ 
persed  themselves  up  and  down,  came  to  the  assembly 
of  the  Greeks  which  was  held  at  Thermae, 2  a  city  of 
(Etolia.  He  there  made  a  long  speech,  to  exhort  the 
.Etolians  to  continue  firmly  attached  to  the  party  for 
whom  they  had  declared  ;  and  never  to  infringe  the 
alliance  they  had  made  with  the  Romans.  Some  of 
the  principal  fEtolians  complained,  but  with  modesty, 
that  the  Romans,  since  the  victory  they  had  obtained, 
did  not  show  so  much  favour  as  before  to  their  nation. 
Others  reproached  him,  but  in  harsh  and  injurious 
terms,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  iEtolians,  the  Ro¬ 
mans  not  only  would  never  have  conquered  Philip, 
but  would  never  have  been  able  to  set  foot  in  Greece. 
Cornelius,  to  prevent  all  disputes  and  contests,  which 
are  always  of  pernicious  consequence,  was  so  prudent 
as  only  to  refer  them  to  the  senate,  assuring  them 
that  all  possible  justice  would  be  done  them.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  they  came  to  that  resolution;  and  thus 
ended  the  war  against  Philip. 

SECTION  IV.— COMPLAINTS  BEING  MADE  AND 
SUSPICIONS  ARISING  CONCERNING  ANTIOCHUS,  THE 
ROMANS  SEND  AN  EMBASSY  TO  HIM,  WHICH  HAS 
NO  OTHER  EFFECT,  THAN  TO  DISPOSE  BOTH  PAR¬ 
TIES  FOR  AN  OPEN  RUPTURE.  A  CONSPIRACY  IS 
FORMED  BY  SCOPAS  THE  .ETOLIAN  AGAINST  PTO¬ 
LEMY.  HE  AND  HIS  ACCOMPLICES  ARE  PUT  TO 
DEATH.  HANNIBAL  RETIRES  TO  ANTIOCHUS. 
WAR  OF  FLAMININUS  AGAINST  NABIS,  WHOM  HE 
BESIEGES  IN  SPARTA:  HE  OBLIGES  HIM  TO  SUE 
FOR  PEACE,  AND  GRANTS  IT  HIM.  HE  ENTERS 
ROME  IN  TRIUMPH. 

The  war  in  Macedonia  had  ended  very  seasonably 
for  the  Romans,  who  otherwise  would  have  had  upon 
their  hands  at  the  same  time  two  powerful  enemies, 
Philip  and  Antiochus:  for  it  was  evident,  that  the 
Romans  would  soon  be  obliged  to  proclaim  war 
against  the  king  of  Syria,  who  enlarged  his  conquests 
daily,  and  undoubtedly  was  preparing  to  cross  over 
into  Europe. 

After  having  left  himself  nothing 
A.  M.  3808.  to  fear  on  the  side  of  Coele-syria 
Ant.  J.  C  196.  and  Palestine, 3  by  the  alliance  he 
had  concluded  with  the  king  of 
Egypt,  and  possessed  himself  of  several  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  among  them  that  of  Ephesus,  he  took  the 
most  proper  measures  for  the  success  of  his  designs; 
and  the  reinstating  himself  in  the  possession  of  all 
those  kingdoms  which  he  pretended  had  formerly 
belonged  to  his  ancestors. 

Smyrna,  Lampsacus,  and  the  other  Grecian  cities  of 
Asia  which  enjoyed  their  liberty  at  that  time,  seeing 
plainly  that  he  intended  to  bring  them  under  subjec¬ 
tion,  resolved  to  defend  themselves.  But  being  of 
themselves  unable  to  resist  so  powerful  an  enemy, 
they  had  recourse  to  the  Romans  for  protection,  which 
was  readily  granted.  The  Romans  saw  plainly  that 
it  was  their  interest  to  check  the  progress  of  Antio¬ 
chus  towards  the  West,  and  how  fatal  the  conse¬ 
quence  would  be,  should  they  suffer  him  to  extend 
his  power  by  settling  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  according 
to  the  plan  he  had  laid  down.  They  were  therefore 
very  glad  of  the  opportunity  those  free  cities  gave 
them,  of  opposing  it;  and  immediately  sent  an  em¬ 
bassy  to  him. 

1  ©sou  rvvsCpctTrTOftivov . 

®  According  to  Livy,  it  was  at  Thermopylae.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ed  whether  he  has  justly  translated  Polybius  in  this  place, 
(>ri  T>)v  took  @i(pix.uv  ri/miof.  This  is  said  of  an  assem- 
Dly  of  TEtolians  in  the  city  of  Thermae,  which  is  of  vEto- 

lia, 

•  Liv.  1.  xxxiii.  n.  38—41.  Polyb.  1.  xvii.  p.  709,  770. 
Appian  de  bellis  Syr.  p.  86—88. 


Before  the  ambassadors  had  time  to  reach  Antio¬ 
chus,  he  had  already  sent  off  detachments  from  his 
army,  which  had  formed  the  sieges  of  Smyrna  and 
Lampsacus.  That  prince  had  passed  the  Hellespont 
in  person  with  the  rest  of  it,  and  possessed  himself 
of  all  the  Thracian  Chersonesus.  Finding  the  city 
of  Lysimachial  all  in  ruins  (the  Thracians  having 
demolished  it  a  few  years  before)  he  began  to  rebuild 
it,  with  the  design  of  founding  a  kingdom  there  for 
Seleucus  his  second  son;  to  bring  all  the  country 
round  it  under  his  dominion,  and  to  make  this  city 
the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom. 

At  the  very  time  that  he  was  revolving  all  these 
new  projects,  the  Roman  ambassadors  arrived  in 
Thrace.  They  came  up  with  him  at  Selymbria,  a 
city  of  that  country,  and  were  attended  by  some 
deputies  from  the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia.  In  the 
first  conferences,  the  whole  time  was  passed  in  mu¬ 
tual  civilities,  which  appeared  sincere;  but  when 
they  proceeded  to  business,  the  face  of  affairs  was 
soon  changed.  L.  Cornelius,  who  spoke  on  this 
occassion,  required  Antiochus  to  restore  to  Ptolemy 
the  several  cities  in  Asia  which  he  had  taken  from 
him;  to  evacuate  all  those  which  had  been  possessed 
by  Philip;  it  not  being  just  that  he  should  reap  the 
fruits  of  the  war,  which  the  Romans  had  carried  on 
against  that  prince;  and  not  to  molest  such  of  the 
Grecian  cities  of  Asia  as  enjoyed  their  liberty.  He 
added,  that  the  Romans  were  greatly  surprised  at 
Antiochus,  for  crossing  into  Europe  with  two  such 
numerous  armies,  and  so  powerful  a  fleet;  and  for 
rebuilding  Lysimachia,  an  undertaking  which  could 
have  no  other  view  but  to  invade  them. 

To  all  this  Antiochus  answered  that  Ptolemy  should 
have  full  satisfaction,  when  his  marriage,  which  was 
already  concluded,  should  be  solemnized :  that  with 
regard  to  such  Grecian  cities  as  desired  to  retain  their 
liberties,  it  was  from  him  and  not  from  the  Romans 
they  were  to  receive  it.  With  respect  to  Lysima¬ 
chia,  he  declared,  that  he  rebuilt  it  with  the  design 
of  making  it  the  residence  of  Seleucus  his  son ;  that 
Thrace,  and  the  Chersonesus,  which  was  part  of  it, 
belonged  to  him;  that  they  had  been  conquered  from 
Lysimachus  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  one  of  his  ances¬ 
tors;  and  that  he  came  thither  as  into  his  own  patri¬ 
mony.  As  to  Asia,  and  the  cities  he  had  taken  there 
from  Philip,  he  knew  not  what  right  the  Romans 
could  have  to  them;  and  therefore  he  desired  them 
to  interfere  no  farther  in  the  affairs  of  Asia  than  he 
did  with  those  of  Italy. 

The  Romans  desiring  that  the  ambassadors  of 
Smyrna  and  Lampsacus  might  be  called  in,  they  ac¬ 
cordingly  were  admitted.  They  spoke  with  so  much 
freedom,  as  incensed  Antiochus  to  that  degree,  that 
he  cried  in  a  passion,  that  the  Romans  had  no  busi¬ 
ness  to  judge  of  those  affairs.  Upon  this  the  assem¬ 
bly  broke  up  in  great  disorder;  none  of  the  parties 
received  satisfaction,  and  every  thing  seemed  to  tend 
to  an  open  rupture. 

During  these  negotiations,  a  report  was  spread  that 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes  was  dead.  Antiochus  immedi¬ 
ately  thought  himself  master  of  Egypt,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  went  on  board  his  fleet,  in  order  to  go  and  take 
possession  of  it.  He  left  his  son  Seleucus  at  Lysi¬ 
machia,  with  the  army,  to  complete  the  projects  he 
had  formed  with  regard  to  those  parts.  He  firs! 
landed  at  Ephesus,  where  he  caused  all  his  ships  in 
that  port  to  join  his  fleet,  in  order  to  sail  as  soon  aa 
possible  for  Egypt.  On  his  arrival  at  Patara  in 
Lycia,  certain  advice  was  brought,  that  the  report 
which  was  spread  concerning  Ptolemy’s  death  was 
false.  He  then  changed  his  course,  and  made  for 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  in  order  to  seize  it;  but  a  storm 
that  arose  sunk  many  of  his  ships,  destroyed  a  great 
number  of  his  men,  and  frustrated  all  his  measures. 
He  thought  himself  very  happy  in  having  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  entering  the  harbour  of  Seleucia  with  the 
remnant  of  his  fleet,  which  he  there  refitted,  and 
went  and  wintered  at  Antioch,  without  making  any 
new  attempt  that  year. 

The  foundation  of  the  rumour  which  was  spread 


*  This  city  stood  on  the  isthmus  or  neck  of  the  penin¬ 
sula. 
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of  Ptolemy’s  death, l  was  from  a  conspiracy  having 
been  really  formed  against  his  life.  This  plot  was 
contrived  by  Scopas.  That  general  seeing  himself 
at  the  head  of  all  the  foreign  troops,  the  greatest 
part  of  which  were  JEtolians  as  well  as  himself,  ima¬ 
gined  that  with  so  formidable  a  body  of  well-discip¬ 
lined  veteran  forces,  it  would  be  easy  for  him  to 
usurp  the  crown  during  the  king’s  minority.  His 
plan  was  already  formed;  and  had  he  not  let  silp  the 
opportunity,  by  wasting  the  time  in  consulting  and 
debating  with  his  friends,  instead  of  acting,  he  would 
certainly  have  succeeded.  Aristomenes,  the  prime 
minister,  being  apprised  of  the  conspiracy,  laid  Sco- 
as  under  an  arrest;  after  which  he  was  examined 
efore  the  council,  found  guilty,  and  executed,  with 
all  his  accomplices.  This  plot  made  the  government 
confide  no  longer  in  the  iEtolians,  who  till  then  bad 
been  in  great  esteem  for  their  fidelity;  most  of  them 
were  removed  from  their  employments,  and  sent  into 
their  own  country.  After  Scopas’s  death,  immense 
treasures  were  found  in  his  cofifers,  which  he  had 
amassed,  by  plundering  the  provinces  over  which  he 
commanded.  As  Scopas,  during  the  course  of  his 
victories  in  Palestine,  had  subjected  Judaea  and  Je¬ 
rusalem  to  the  Egyptian  empire,  the  greatest  part  of 
his  treasures  arose,  no  doubt,  from  thence.  The 
transition  from  avarice  to  perfidy  and  treason  is  often 
very  short;  and  the  fidelity  of  that  general,  who 
discovers  a  passion  for  riches,  cannot  be  safely  re¬ 
lied  on. 

One  of  Scopas’s  principal  accomplices  was  Dichae- 
archus,  who  had  formerly  been  admiral  to  Philip, 
king  of  Macedonia.  A  very  strange  action  is  related 
of  this  man.  That  prince  having  commanded  him  to 
fall  upon  the  islands  called  Cyclades,  in  open  violation 
of  the  most  solemn  treaties,  before  he  came  out  of  the 
harbour  he  set  up  two  altars,  one  to  Injustice  and  the 
other  to  Impiety,  and  offered  sacrifices  on  both,  to 
insult,  as  one  would  imagine,  at  the  same  time  both 
gods  and  men.  As  this  wretch  had  so  greatly  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  his  crimes,  Aristomenes  distin- 
uished  him  also  from  the  rest  of  the  conspirators  in 
is  execution.  He  despatched  all  the  others  by  poi¬ 
son,  but  as  for  Dichsearchus,  he  caused  him  to  die  in 
exquisite  torments. 

The  contrivers  of  the  conspiracy  being  put  to  death, 
and  all  their  measures  entirely  defeated,  the  king  was 
declared  of  age,  though  he  had  not  yet  quite  attained 
the  years  appointed  by  the  laws,  and  was  set  upon 
the  throne  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity.  He  there¬ 
by  took  the  government  upon  himself,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  began  to  transact  business.  As  long  as  Aristo¬ 
menes  was  in  administration  under  him,  all  things 
went  well :  but  when  the  king  conceived  disgust  for 
that  faithful  and  able  minister,  and  not  long  after  put 
him  to  death,  (to  rid  himself  of  a  man  whose  virtue 
was  offensive  to  him,)  the  remainder  of  his  reign  was 
one  continued  series  of  disorder  and  confusion.  His 
subjects  laboured  now  under  as  many  evils,  and  even 
greater,  than  in  his  father’s  reign,  when  vice  was  most 
triumphant. 

When  the  ten  commissioners^ 

A.  M.  3809.  who  were  sent  to  settle  the  affairs 
Ant.  J.  C.  195.  of  Philip,  were  returned  to  Rome, 
and  made  their  report,  they  told 
their  senate,  that  they  must  expect  and  prepare  for  a 
new  war,  which  would  be  still  more  dangerous  than 
that  they  had  just  before  terminated:  that  Antiochus 
had  crossed  into  Europe  with  a  strong  army,  and  a 
considerable  fleet:  that  upon  a  false  report  which  had 
been  spread  concerning  Ptolemy’s  death,  he  had  set 
out,  in  order  to  possess  himself  of  Egypt,  and  that 
otherwise  he  would  have  made  Greece  the  seat  of 
the  war:  that  the  JEtolians,  a  people  naturally  restless 
and  turbulent,  and  ill-affected  to  Rome,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  rise  on  that  occasion:  that  Greece  fostered  in 
its  own  bosom  a  tyrant  (Nabis)  more  avaricious  and 
cruel  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  who  was  medita¬ 
ting  how  to  enslave  it;  and  that  thus  having  been  re¬ 
stored  in  vain  to  its  liberty  by  the  Romans,  it  would 
only  change  its  sovereign,  and  would  fall  under  a 


»  Polyb.  1.  xvii.  p.  771-773. 

•  Liv.  1.  xxxiii.  n.  44 — 4?,  Justin.  1.  xxxi.  c.  2. 
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more  grievous  captivity  than  before,  especially  if 
Nabis  should  continue  in  possession  of  the  city  of 
Argos. 

Flamininus  was  commanded  to  have  an  eye  on 
Nabis,  and  they  were  particularly  vigilant  over  all 
Antiochus’s  steps.  He  had  just  before  left  Antioch, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  in  order  to  go  to  Eph¬ 
esus;  and  had  scarce  left  it,  when  Hannibal  arrived 
there,  and  claimed  his  protection.  That  general  had 
lived  unmolested  in  Carthage,  during  six  years  from 
the  conclusion  of  peace  with  the  Romans:  but  he  was 
now  suspected  of  holding  a  secret  correspondence 
with  Antiochus,  and  of  forming  with  him  the  design 
of  carrying  the  war  into  Italy.  His  enemies  sent  ad¬ 
vice  of  this  secretly  to  the  Romans,  who  immediately 
deputed  an  embassy  to  Carthage,  to  inform  themselves 
more  particularly  as  to  the  fact;  with  orders,  in  case 
the  proof  should  be  manifest,  to  require  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  to  deliver  up  Hannibal  to  them.  But  that 
general  had  too  mucn  penetration  and  foresights  and 
had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  prepare  for  storms, 
even  in  the  greatest  calms,  not  to  suspect  their  de¬ 
sign;  so  that  before  they  had  an  opportunity  to  exe¬ 
cute  their  commission,  he  withdrew  privately,  got  to 
the  coast,  and  went  on  board  a  ship  which  always 
lay  ready  by  his  order  against  such  an  occasion.  He 
escaped  to  Tyre,  and  went  from  thence  to  Antioch, 
where  he  expected  to  find  Antiochus,  but  was  obliged 
to  follow  him  to  Ephesus. 

He  arrived  there  exactly  at  the  time  that  the  prince 
was  in  suspense  whether  he  should  engage  in  a  war 
with  the  Romans.  The  arrival  of  Hannibal  gave  him 
great  satisfaction.  He  did  not  doubt,  but  with  the 
counsel  and  assistance  of  a  man  who  had  so  often  de¬ 
feated  the  Romans,  and  who  had  thereby  justly  ac¬ 
quired  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  general 
of  the  age,  he  should  be  able  to  complete  all  his  de¬ 
signs.  He  now  thought  of  nothing  but  victories  and 
conquests:  accordingly  war  was  resolved,  and  all  that 
year  and  the  following  were  employed  in  making  the 
necessary  preparations.  Nevertheless,  during  that 
time,  embassies  were  sent  on  both  sides,  upon  pre¬ 
text  of  an  accommodation;  but,  in  reality,  to  gain 
time,  and  see  what  the  enemy  were  doing. 

With  regard  to  Greece, 4  all  the  states  except  the 
.ditolians,  whose  secret  discontent  I  noticed  before, 
enjoyed  the  sweets  of  liberty  and  peace,  and  in  that 
condition  admired  no  less  the  temperance,  justice, 
and  moderation,  of  the  Roman  victor,  than  they  had 
before  admired  his  courage  and  intrepidity  in  the 
field.  Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when  Quintius 
received  a  decree  from  Rome,  by  which  he  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  declare  war  against  Nabis.  Upon  this,  he 
convenes  the  confederates  at  Corinth,  and  after  ac¬ 
quainting  them  with  the  cause  of  their  meeting, 
“You  perceive,”  says  he,  “that  the  subject  of  the 
present  deliberation  solely  regards  you.  Our  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  determine,  whether  Argos,  an  ancient  and 
most  illustrious  city,  situated  in  the  midst  of  Greece, 
shall  enjoy  its  liberty  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
cities,  or  whether  it  shall  continue  subject  to  the  ty¬ 
rant  of  Sparta,  who  has  seized  it.  This  affair  con¬ 
cerns  the  Romans  no  otherwise,  than  as  the  slavery 
of  a  single  city  hinders  their  glory  in  having  deliver¬ 
ed  all  Greece  from  being  full  and  complete.  Con¬ 
sider  therefore  what  is  to  be  done,  and  your  resolu¬ 
tions  shall  determine  my  conduct.” 

No  doubt  could  be  entertained  as  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  assembly:  the  iEtolians  alone  could  not  forbear 
showing  their  resentment  against  the  Romans,  which 
they  carried  so  high,  as  to  charge  them  with  a  breach 
of  faith  in  keeping  possession  of  Chalcis  and  Deme- 
trias,  at  a  time  that  they  boasted  their  having  restored 
liberty  to  the  whole  of  Greece.  They  inveighed  no 
less  against  the  rest  of  the  allies,  who,  in  their  turn 
desired  to  be  secured  from  the  rapine  of  the  jEtolians, 
who  were  Greeks  only  in  name,  but  real  enemies  in 
their  hearts.  The  dispute  growing  warm,  Quintius 
obliged  them  to  debate  only  on  the  subject  before 


»  Sed  res  Annibalem  non  diu  latuit,  virum  ad  prospi- 
ciende  cavendaque  pericula  peritum ;  nec  minos  in  secuD' 
dis  adversa,  quam  in  adversis  secunda  cogitantem.— Justi%. 
Liv.  1.  xxxiv.  n.  22 — 43. 
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them;  upon  which  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that 
war  should  be  declared  against  Nabis,  tyrant  of 
Sparta,  in  case  he  should  refuse  to  restore  Argos  to 
its  former  liberty;  and  every  one  promised  to  send 
a  speedy  succour;  which  was  faithfully  performed. 
Aristaenus,  general  of  the  Achseans,  joined  Quintius 
near  Cleon®,  with  10,000  foot  and  1000  horse. 

Philip,  on  his  part,  sent  1500  men,  and  the  Thes¬ 
salians  400  horse.  Quintius’s  brother  arrived  also 
with  a  fleet  of  forty  galleys,  to  which  the  Rhodians 
and  king  Eumenes  joined  theirs.  A  great  number 
of  Lacedaemonian  exiles  came  to  the  Roman  camp, 
in  hopes  of  having-  an  opportunity  of  returning  to 
their  native  country.  They  had  Agesipolis  at  their 
head,  to  whom  the  kingdom  of  Spartajustly  belonged. 
When  but  an  infant,  he  had  been  expelled  by  Lycur- 
gus,  the  tyrant,  after  the  death  of  Cleomenes. 

The  allies  designed  at  first  to  besiege  Argos,  but 
Quintius  thought  it  more  advisable  to  march  directly 
against  the  tyrant.  He  had  greatly  strengthened  the 
fortifications  of  Sparta;  and  had  sent  for  1000  chosen 
soldiers  from  Crete,  whom  he  had  joined  to  the  other 
thousand  he  had  already  among  his  forces.  He  had 
3000  other  foreign  troops  in  his  service;  and,  besides 
these,  10,000  natives  of  the  country,  exclusively  of 
the  Helots. 

At  the  same  time  he  also  concerted  measures  to 
secure  himself  from  domestic  commotions.  Having 
caused  the  people  to  come  unarmed  to  the  assembly, 
and  having  posted  his  guards  armed  round  them; 
after  some  little  preamble,  he  declared,  that  as  the 
present  juncture  of  affairs  obliged  him  to  take  some 
precautions  for  his  own  safety,  he  therefore  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  imprison  a  certain  number  of  citizens,  whom 
he  had  just  cause  to  suspect;  and  that  the  instant  the 
enemy  should  be  repulsed,  (whom,  he  said,  he  had 
no  reason  to  fear,  provided  things  were  quiet  at 
home,)  he  would  release  those  prisoners.  He  then 
named  about  eighty  youths  of  the  principal  families; 
and  throwing  them  into  a  secure  prison,  ordered  all 
their  throats  to  be  cut  the  night  following.  He  also 
put  to  death  in  the  villages  a  great  number  of  the 
Helots,  who  were  suspected  of  a  design  to  desert  to 
the  enemy.  Havi  ng  by  this  barbarity  spread  universal 
terror,  he  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence;  firmly 
resolved  not  to  quit  the  city  during  the  ferment  it  was 
in,  nor  hazard  a  battle  against  troops  much  superior 
in  number  to  his  own. 

Quintius  having  advanced  to  the  Eurotas,  which 
runs  almost  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  whilst  he  was 
forming  his  camp,  Nabis  detached  his  foreign  troops 
against  him.  As  the  Romans  did  not  expect  such  a 
sally,  because  they  had  not  been  opposed  at  all  upon 
their  march,  they  were  at  first  put  into  some  disorder, 
but  soon  recovering  themselves,  they  repulsed  the 
enemy  to  the  walls  of  the  city.  On  the  morrow, 
Quintius  leading  his  troops  in  order  of  battle,  near 
the  river  on  the  other  side  of  the  city,  when  the  rear¬ 
guard  had  passed,  Nabis  caused  his  foreign  troops 
to  attack  it.  The  Romans  instantly  faced  about,  and 
the  charge  was  very  violent  on  both  sides;  but,  at 
last  the  foreigners  were  broken  and  put  to  flight. 
Great  numbers  of  them  were  killed ;  for  the  Achaeans, 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  pursued 
them  every  where,  and  gave  them  no  quarter.  Quin¬ 
tius  encamped  near  Amyclae,  and  after  ravaging  all 
the  beautiful  plains  that  lay  round  that  city,  he  re¬ 
moved  his  camp  towards  the  Eurotas ;  and  from  thence 
laid  waste  the  valleys,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tay- 
getus,  and  the  lands  lying  near  the  sea. 

At  the  same  time,  the  proconsul’s  brother,  who 
commanded  the  Roman  fleet,  laid  siege  to  Gythium, 
at  that  time  a  strong  and  very  important  city.  The 
fleet  of  Eumenes  and  the  Rhodians  came  up  very  sea¬ 
sonably;  for  the  besieged  defended  themselves  with 
great  courage.  However,  after  making  a  long  and 
vigorous  resistance,  they  surrendered. 

The  tyrant  was  alarmed  at  the  taking  of  this  city; 
and  therefore  sent  a  herald  to  Quintius,  to  demand 
an  interview,  which  was  granted.  Besides  several 
other  arguments  in  his  own  favour  on  which  Nabis 
laid  great  stress,  he  insisted  strongly  on  the  late  al¬ 
liance  which  the  Romans,  and  Quintius  himself,  had 
concluded  with  him  in  the  war  against  Philip:  an 


alliance  on  which  he  ought  to  rely  the  nm.’e,  as  the 
Romans  professed  themselves  faithful  and  religious 
observers  of  treaties,  which  they  boasted  their  never 
having  violated:  that  no  change  had  taken  place  on 
his  part  since  the  treaty:  that  he  was  then  what  he 
had  always  been;  and  had  never  given  the  Romans 
any  new  occasion  for  complaints  or  reproaches. — 
These  arguments  were  very  just;  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  Quintius  had  no  solid  reasons  to  oppose  to 
them.  Accordingly,  in  his  answer,  he  only  expatia¬ 
ted  in  random  complaints,  and  reproached  him  with 
his  avarice,  cruelty,  and  tyranny.  But  was  he  less 
covetous,  cruel,  and  tyrannical,  at  the  time  of  the 
treaty?  Nothing  was  concluded  in  this  first  inter¬ 
view. 

The  next  day,  Nabis  agreed  to  abandon  the  city 
of  Argos,  since  the  Romans  required  it;  as  also,  to 
give  them  up  their  prisoners  and  deserters.  H« 
desired  Quintius,  in  case  he  had  any  other  demands 
to  put  them  into  Writing,  in  order  that  he  might  deli¬ 
berate  upon  them  with  his  friends:  to  which  Quin¬ 
tius  consented.  The  Roman  general  also  held  a 
council  with  his  allies.  Most  of  them  were  of  opin¬ 
ion,  that  they  should  continue  the  war  against  Nabis 
which  could  only  terminate  gloriously,  either  by  ex¬ 
tirpating  the  tyrant,  or  at  least  his  tyranny;  for  that 
otherwise  nobody  could  be  assured  that  the  liberty 
of  Greece  was  restored:  that  the  Romans  could  not 
make  any  kind  of  treaty  with  Nabis,  without  acknow¬ 
ledging  him  in  a  solemn  manner,  and  giving  a  sanc¬ 
tion  to  his  usurpation.  Quintius  was  for  concluding 
a  peace,  because  he  was  afraid  that  the  Spartans  were 
capable  of  sustaining  a  long  siege,  during  which  the 
war  with  Antiochus  might  break  out  on  a  sudden,  and 
he  not  be  in  a  condition  to  act  with  his  forces  against 
him.  These  were  his  pretended  motives  for  desiring 
an  accommodation;  but  the  true  reason  was,  his  be¬ 
ing  apprehensive  that  a  new  consul  would  be  appoint¬ 
ed  to  succeed  him  in  Greece,  and  by  that  means  de¬ 
prive  him  of  the  glory  of  having  terminated  this 
war:  a  motive  which  commonly  influenced  the  reso¬ 
lutions  of  the  Roman  generals,  more  than  the  good 
of  the  public. 

Finding  that  none  of  his  reasons  could  make  the 
least  impression  on  the  allies,  he  pretended  to  accede 
to  their  opinion,  and  by  that  artifice  brought  them  all 
over  to  his  own.  “  Let  us  besiege  Sparta,”  says  he, 
“  since  you  think  it  proper,  and  exert  ourselves  to  the 
utmost  for  the  success  of  our  enterprise.  As  you  are 
sensible  tnat  sieges  are  often  protracted  to  a  greater 
length  than  is  generally  desired,  let  us  resolve  to  take 
up  our  winter  quarters  here,  since  it  must  be  so;  this 
is  a  resolution  worthy  of  your  courage.  I  have  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  troops  for  carrying  on  this  siege; 
but  the  more  numerous  they  are,  the  greater  supply 
of  provisions  and  convoys  will  be  necessary.  The 
winter  that  is  coming  on  exhibits  nothing  to  us  but  a 
naked,  ruined  country,  from  which  we  can  have  no 
forage.  You  see  the  great  extent  of  this  city,  and 
consequently  the  great  number  of  catapult*,  batter¬ 
ing  rams,  and  other  machines  of  all  kinds,  that  will 
be  wanting.  Write  each  of  you  to  your  cities,  in 
order  that  they  may  furnish  you  speedily,  in  an  abun¬ 
dant  manner,  with  all  things  necessary.  We  are 
obliged  in  honour  to  carry  on  this  siege  vigorously: 
and  it  would  be  shameful  for  us,  after  having  begun 
it,  to  be  reduced  to  abandon  our  enterprise.”  Every 
one  then  making  his  own  reflections,  perceived  a 
great  many  difficulties  which  he  had  not  foreseen, 
and  was  fully  sensible  that  the  proposals  they  were 
to  make  to  their  cities  would  meet  with  a  very  ill 
reception,  when  private  persons  would  find  them¬ 
selves  obliged  to  contribute,  out  of  their  own  pur¬ 
ses,  to  the  expense  of  the  war.  Changing  therefore 
immediately  their  opinion,  they  gave  the  Roman  gene¬ 
ral  full  liberty  to  act  as  he  should  think  proper,  for 
the  good  of  his  republic,  and  the  interest  of  the  allies. 

Upon  which  Quintius,  admitting  none  into  his 
council  but  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  agreed, 
in  concert  with  them,  on  the  conditions  of  peace  to 
be  offered  the  tyrant.  The  chief  were:  that,  within 
ten  days,  Nabis  should  evacuate  Argos,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  cities  of  Argolis,  garrisoned  by  his  troops: 
that  he  should  restore  to  the  maritime  cities  all  the 
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gallevs  he  had  taken  from  them:  and  that  he  himself  i 
should  keep  only  two  feluccas,  with  sixteen  oars  each: 
that  he  should  surrender  up  to  the  cities  in  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  all  their  prisoners,  deserters,  and 
slaves:  that  he  should  also  restore  to  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nian  exiles  such  of  their  wives  and  children  as  were 
willing  to  follow  them,  without,  however,  forcing 
them  to  do  so:  that  he  should  give  five  hostages,  to 
be  chosen  by  the  Roman  general,  of  which  his  son 
should  be  one:  that  he  should  pay  down  100  talents 
of  silver,*  and  afterwards  fifty  talents,  annually,  dur¬ 
ing  eight  years.  A  truce  was  granted  for  six  months, 
that  all  parties  might  have  time  to  send  ambassadors  to 
Rome,  in  order  that  the  treaty  might  be  ratified  there. 

The  tyrant  was  not  satisfied  with  any  of  these  arti¬ 
cles:  but  he  was  surprised,  and  thought  himself  hap¬ 
py,  that  no  mention  had  been  made  of  recalling  the 
exiles.  When  the  particulars  of  this  treaty  were 
known  in  the  city,  it  raised  a  general  sedition,  from 
the  necessity  to  which  it  reduced  private  persons,  of 
restoring  many  things  they  were  not  willing  to  be 
deprived  of.  Thus,  no  farther  mention  was  made  of 
peace,  and  the  war  began  again. 

Quintius  was  now  resolved  to  carry  on  the  siege 
with  great  vigour,  and  began  by  examining  very 
attentively  the  situation  and  condition  of  the  city. 
Sparta  had  been  a  long  time  without  walls;  disdain¬ 
ing  every  other  kind  of  fortification  than  the  bravery 
of  its  citizens.  Walls  had  been  built  in  Sparta  only 
since  the  tyrants  governed  it;  and  those  alone  in 
places  which  lay  open,  and  were  easy  of  access:  all 
the  other  parts  were  defended  only  by  their  natural 
situation,  and  by  bodies  of  troops  posted  in  them. 
As  Quintius’s  army  was  very  numerous  (consisting 
of  above  50,000  men,  because  he  had  sent  for  all  the 
land  as  well  as  naval  forces,)  he  resolved  to  make  it 
extend  quite  round  the  city,  and  to  attack  it  at  the 
same  time  on  all  sides,  in  order  to  strike  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  with  terror,  and  render  them  incapable  of  know¬ 
ing  on  which  side  to  turn  themselves.  Accordingly, 
the  city  being  attacked  on  all  sides  at  the  same  iu- 
stant,  and  the  danger  being  every  where  equal,  the 
tyrant  did  know  how  to  act,  what  orders  to  give,  or 
to  which  quarter  to  send  succours,  and  was  quite 
distracted. 

The  Lacedaemonians  sustained  for  some  time  the 
attacks  of  the  besiegers,  as  long  as  they  fought  in 
defiles  and  narrow  places.  Their  darts  and  javelins 
did  little  execution,  because,  as  they  pressed  on  one 
another,  they  could  not  stand  firm  on  their  feet,  and 
had  not  their  arms  at  liberty  to  discharge  them  with 
strength.  The  Romans  drawing  near  the  city,  found 
themselves  on  a  sudden  overwhelmed  with  stones 
and  tiles, thrown  at  them  from  the  housetops.  How¬ 
ever,  laying  their  shields  over  their  heads,  they  came 
forward  in  the  form  of  the  testudo,  or  tortoise,  by 
which  they  were  entirely  covered  from  the  darts  and 
tiles:  when  the  Romans  advanced  into  the  broader 
streets,  the  Lacedaemonians  being  no  longer  able  to 
sustain  their  efforts,  nov  make  head  against  them, 
fled  and  withdrew  to  the  most  craggy  and  rugged 
eminences.  Nabis,  imagining  the  city  was  taken, 
was  greatly  perplexed  how  to  make  his  escape.  But 
one  of  his  chief  commanders  saved  the  city,  by  set¬ 
ting  fire  to  such  edifices  as  were  near  the  wall.  The 
houses  were  soon  in  flames:  the  fire  spread  on  all 
sides;  and  the  smoke  alone  was  capable  of  stopping 
the  enemy.  Such  as  were  without  the  city,  and  at¬ 
tacked  the  wall,  were  forced  to  move  to  a  distance 
from  it;  and  those  who  were  got  into  the  city,  fear¬ 
ing  that  the  spreading  of  the  flames  would  cut  oft’ 
their  communication,  retired  to  their  troops.  Quin¬ 
tius  then  caused  a  retreat  to  be  sounded;  and,  after 
having  almost  taken  the  city,  was  obliged  to  march 
his  troops  back  into  the  camp. 

The  three  following  days  he  took  advantage  of  the 
terror  with  which  he  had  filled  the  inhabitants,  some¬ 
times  by  making  new  attacks,  and  at  other  times  by 
stopping  up  different  places  with  works;  in  order  that 
the  besieged  might  have  no  opportunity  to  escape, 
but  be  lost  to  all  hopes.  Nabis,  seeing  things  des¬ 
perate,  deputed  Pythagoras  to  Quintius,  to  treat  of 
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an  accommodation.  The  Roman  general  refused  at 
first  to  hear  him,  and  commanded  him  to  leave  the 
camp.  But  the  petitioner,  throwing  himself  at  his  feet, 
after  many  entreaties,  at  last  obtained  a  truce  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  had  been  prescribed  before. 
Accordingly  the  money  was  paid,  and  the  hostage* 
delivered  to  Quintius. 

While  these  things  were  doing,  the  Argives,  who 
from  the  repeated  accounts  they  had  one  after  an¬ 
other,  imagined  that  Lacedamion  was  taken,  restored 
themselves  to  liberty,  by  driving  out  their  garrison. 
Quintius,  after  granting  Nabis  a  peace,  and  taking 
leave  of  Eumenes,  the  Rhodians,  and  his  brother, 
(who  returned  to  their  respective  fleets,)  repaired 
to  Argos,  whose  inhabitants  he  found  in  incredible 
transports  of  joy.  TheNemtean  games,  which  could 
not  be  celebrated  at  the  usual  time  because  of  the 
war,  had  been  put  off  till  the  arrival  of  the  Roman 
general  and  his  army.  He  performed  all  the  hon¬ 
ours  of  them,  and  distributed  the  prizes;  or  rather, 
he  himself  was  the  show.  The  Argives,  especially, 
could  not  take  oft  their  eyes  from  a  man,  who  had 
undertaken  that  war  merely  on  their  account,  had 
freed  them  from  a  cruel  and  ignominious  slavery, 
and  restored  them  to  their  ancient  liberty. 

The  Achseans  were  greatly  pleased  to  see  the  cSty 
of  Argos  again  united  to  their  league,  and  restored 
to  all  its  privileges:  but  Sparta  being  still  enslaved 
and  a  tyrant  suffered  in  the  midst  of  Greece,  gave  an 
alloy  to  their  joy,  and  rendered  it  less  perfect. 

With  regard  to  the  dEtolians,  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  the  peace  granted  to  Nabis  was  their  triumph. 
From  the  time  of  that  shameful  and  inglorious  treaty, 
(for  so  they  called  it,)  they  exclaimed  in  all  places 
against  the  Romans.  They  observed,  that  in  the  war 
against  Philip,  the  Romans  had  not  laid  down  their 
arms,  till  after  they  had  forced  that  prince  to  evacu¬ 
ate  all  the  cities  of  Greece :  that  here,  on  the  contrary, 
the  usurper  was  maintained  in  the  peaceable  posses¬ 
sion  of  Sparta;  whilst  the  lawful  king,  (meaning 
Agesipolis,)  who  had  served  under  the  proconsul,  and 
so  many  illustrious  citizens  of  Sparta,  were  condemn¬ 
ed  to  pass  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  banishment: 
in  a  word,  that  the  Romans  had  made  themselves  the 
tyrant’s  guards  and  protectors.  The  iEtolians,  in 
these  complaints,  confined  their  views  solely  to  the 
advantages  of  liberty :  but  in  great  affairs,  men  should 
have  an  eye  to  all  things,  should  content  themselves 
with  what  they  can  execute  with  success,  and  not  at¬ 
tempt  a  thousand  schemes  at  once  Such  were  the 
motives  of  Quintius,  as  he  himself  will  show  here¬ 
after. 

Quintius  returned  from  Argos  to  Elatia,  from 
whence  he  had  set  out  to  carry  on  the  war  with  Sparta. 
He  spent  the  whole  winter  in  administering  justice 
to  the  people,  in  reconciling  cities  and  private  fami¬ 
lies,  in  regulating  the  government,  and  establishing 
order  in  all  places;  things  which,  properly  speaking, 
are  the  real  fruits  of  peace,  the  most  glorious  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  conqueror,  and  a  certain  proof  of  a  war’s 
being  undertaken  on  just  and  reasonable  motives. 
The  ambassadors  of  Nabis  being  arrived  at  Rome, 
demanded  and  obtained  a  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  spring, 

Quintius  went  to  Corinth,  where  he  A.  M.  3810. 
had  convened  a  general  assembly  of  Ant.  J.  C.  194. 
the  deputies  of  all  the  cities.  There 
he  represented  to  them  the  joy  and  ardour  with  which 
the  Romans  had  complied  with  the  entreaties  of  the 
Greeks  when  they  implored  their  succour;  and  had 
made  an  alliance  with  them,  which  he  hoped  neither 
side  would  have  occasion  to  repent.  He  gave  an  ac¬ 
count,  in  few  words,  of  the  actions  and  enterprises 
of  the  Roman  generals  his  predecessors;  and  men¬ 
tioned  his  own  with  a  modesty  of  expression  that 
heightened  their  merit.  He  was  heard  with  univer¬ 
sal  applause,  except  when  he  began  to  speak  of 
Nabis;  on  which  occasion,  the  assembly,  by  a  modest 
murmur,  discovered  their  grief  and  surprise,  that  the 
deliverer  of  Greece  should  have  left,  in  so  renowned 
a  city  as  Sparta,  a  tyiant  not  only  insupportable  to 
his  own  country,  but  formidable  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
cities.  ,  . 

Quintius,  who  was  not  ignorant  of  the  disposition 
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of  people’s  minds  with  regard  to  him,  thought  proper 
to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct  in  a  few  words. 
He  confessed,  that  no  accommodation  ought  to  have 
been  made  with  the  tyrant,  could  this  have  been 
done  without  hazarding  the  entire  destruction  of 
Sparta.  But  as  there  was  reason  to  fear,  that  this 
considerable  city  would  be  involved  in  the  same  ruin 
with  Nabis,  he  therefore  had  thought  it  more  pru¬ 
dent  to  let  the  tyrant  live,  weakened  and  incapable 
of  doing  harm,  as  he  now  was,  than  perhaps  to  run 
the  hazard,  should  they  employ  too  violent  remedies, 
of  destroying  the  city,  and  that  by  the  very  endea¬ 
vours  employed  to  deliver  it. 

He  added  to  what  he  had  said  of  past  transactions, 
that  he  was  preparing  to  set  out  for  Italy,  and  to 
carry  with  him  the  whole  army  thither:  that  before 
ten  days  were  elapsed,  they  should  hear  that  the  gar¬ 
risons  of  Demetrias  and  Chalcis  were  withdrawn,  and 
that  he  would  before  their  eyes  surrender  to  the 
Achseans  the  citadel  of  Corinth :  that  this  would  show, 
whether  the  Romans  or  iEtolians  were  most  worthy 
of  belief:  whether  the  latter  had  the  least  foundation 
for  the  report  they  spread  universally,  that  nothing 
could  be  of  more  dangerous  consequence  to  a  people, 
than  to  trust  the  Romans  with  their  liberties;  and 
that  they  only  shifted  the  yoke,  in  accepting  that 
republic  for  their  master,  instead  of  the  Macedonians. 
He  concluded  with  saying,  that  it  was  well  known 
the  iEtolians  were  not  over  prudent  and  discreet 
either  in  their  words  or  actions. 

He  hinted  to  the  other  cities,  that  they  ought  to 
judge  of  their  friends,  not  from  words  but  actions; 
to  be  cautious  whom  they  trusted,  and  against  whom 
it  was  proper  for  them  to  guard.  He  exhorted  them 
to  use  their  liberty  with  moderation;  that  with  tbia 
wise  precaution,  it  was  of  the  highest  advantage  to 
private  persons  as  well  as  to  cities;  but  that  without 
moderation,  it  became  a  burden  to  others,  and  even 
pernicious  to  those  who  abused  it;  that  the  chief 
men  in  cities,  the  different  orders  that  compose  them, 
and  the  citizens  themselves  in  general,  should  en¬ 
deavour  to  preserve  a  perfect  harmony;  that  so  long 
as  they  should  be  united,  neither  kings  or  tyrants 
would  be  able  to  distress  them;  that  discord  and  se¬ 
dition  opened  a  door  to  dangers  and  evils  of  every 
kind,  because  the  party  which  finds  itself  weakest 
within,  seeks  for  support  without ;  and  chooses  rather 
to  call  in  a  foreign  power  to  its  aid.,  than  submit  to 
its  fellow-citizens.  He  concluded  his  speech  with 
conjuring  them  in  the  mildest  and  most  gentle  terms, 
to  preserve  and  maintain  by  their  prudent  conduct, 
the  liberty  which  they  owed  to  foreign  arms;  and  to 
make  the  Romans  sensible,  that  in  restoring  them  to 
their  freedom,  they  had  not  afforded  their  protection 
and  benaficence  to  persons  unworthy  of  it. 

This  counsel  was  received  as  the  advice  of  a  father 
to  his  children.  Whilst  he  spoke  in  this  manner,  the 
whole  assembly  wept  for  joy,  and  Quintius  himself 
eould  not  refrain  from  tears.  A  gentle  murmur  ex¬ 
pressed  the  sentiments  of  all  that  were  present. 
They  gazed  upon  one  another  with  admiration;  and 
every  one  exhorted  his  neighbour  to  receive,  with 
gratitude  and  respect,  the  words  of  the  Roman  ge¬ 
neral,  as  so  many  oracles,  and  imprint  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  them  deeply  on  their  hearts. 

After  this,  Quintius  causing  silence  to  be  made, 
desired  that  they  would  inquire  strictly  after  such 
Roman  citizens  as  might  still  remain  in  slavery  in 
Greece,  and  send  them  to  him  in  Thessaly  in  two 
months;  adding  that  it  would  ill  become  them  to 
leave  those  in  captivity  to  whom  they  were  indebted 
for  their  freedom.  All  the  people  replied  with  the 
highest  applauses,  and  thanked  Quintius  in  particu¬ 
lar,  for  hinting  to  them  so  just  and  indispensable  a 
duty.  The  number  of  these  slaves  was  very  consi¬ 
derable.  They  were  taken  by  Hannibal  in  the  Punic 
war;  but  the  Romans  refusing  to  redeem  them,  they 
had  been  sold.  It  cost  the  Achaeans  alone  100  talents, 
that  is  100,000  crowns,  to  reimburse  the  masters  the 
price  they  had  payed  for  the  slaves,  at  the  rate  of  about 
12Z.  10s.  a  head;l  consequently  the  number  here 
amounted  to  1200.  The  reader  may  form  a  judg¬ 


ment,  in  proportion,  of  all  the  rest  of  Greece.  Be¬ 
fore  the  assembly  broke  up,  the  garrison  was  seen 
marching  down  from  the  citadel,  and  afterwards  out 
of  the  city.  Quintius  followed  it  soon  after,  and  with¬ 
drew  in  the  midst  of  the  acclamations  of  the  people, 
who  called  him  their  saviour  and  deliverer,  and  lm- 
lored  heaven  to  bestow  all  possible  blessings  upon 
im. 

He  withdrew  in  the  same  manner  the  garrisons 
from  Chalcis  and  Demetrias,  and  was  received  in 
those  cities  with  the  like  acclamations.  From  thence 
he  went  into  Thessaly,  where  he  found  every  thing 
in  need  of  reformation,  so  general  was  the  disorder 
and  confusion. 

At  last  he  embarked  for  Italy,  and  upon  his  arrival 
at  Rome  entered  it  in  triumph.  The  ceremony  lasted 
three,  days,  during  which  he  exhibited  to  the  people 
(amidst  the  other  pomp)  the  precious  spoils  he  had 
taken  in  the  wars  against  Philip  and  Nabis.  Deme¬ 
trius,  son  of  the  former,  and  Armenes,  of  the  latter, 
were  among  the  hostages,  and  graced  the  victor’s 
triumph.  But  the  noblest  ornament  of  it  was  the 
Roman  citizens,  delivered  from  slavery,  who  followed 
the  victor’s  car,  with  their  heads  shaved  as  a  mark 
of  the  liberty  to  which  they  had  been  restored. 

SECTION  V. — UNIVERSAL  PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE 
WAR  BETWEEN  ANTIOCHUS  AND  THE  ROMANS. 
MUTUAL  EMBASSIES  AND  INTERVIEWS  ON  BOTH 
SIDES,  WHICH  COME  TO  NOTHING.  THE  ROMANS 
SEND  TROOPS  AGAINST  NABIS,  WHO  HAD  INFRING¬ 
ED  THE  TREATY.  PHILOPCEMEN  GAINS  A  VICTORY 
OVER  HIM.  THE  AETOLIANS  IMPLORE  THE  ASSIS¬ 
TANCE  OF  ANTIOCHUS.  NABIS  IS  KILLED.  ANTIO¬ 
CHUS  GOES  AT  LAST  TO  GREECE. 

Antiochus  and  the  Romans  were 
preparing  for  war.2  Ambassadors  A.  M.  3811. 
were  arrived  at  Rome,  in  the  name  Ant.  J.  C.  193. 
of  all  the  Greeks,  from  a  great  part 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  from  several  kings.  They  were 
favourably  received  by  the  senate;  but  as  the  affairs 
of  king  Antiochus  required  a  long  examination,  it 
was  referred  to  Quintius  and  the  commissioners  who 
had  been  in  Asia.  The  debates  were  carried  on  with 
great  warmth  on  both  sides.  The  ambassadors  of 
the  king  were  surprised,  as  their  sovereign  had  sent 
them  merely  to  conclude  an  alliance  and  friendship 
with  the  Romans,  that  the  latter  should  pretend  to 
prescribe  laws  to  him  as  to  a  conquered  monarch ;  and 
nominate  those  cities  which  he  might  keep,  and  such 
as  he  was  to  abandon.  Quintius  in  concert  with  his 
colleagues,  after  a  great  many  speeches  and  replies, 
declare  to  the  king’s  ambassadors,  that  the  Romans 
persisted  in  the  resolution  they  had  taken  to  deliver 
the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia,  as  they  had  done  those  of 
Europe;  and  that  the  an  bassadors  might  see  whether 
Antiochus  would  approve  of  that  condition.  They 
answered,  that  they  could  notenter  into  any  engage¬ 
ment  that  tended  to  lessen  the  dominions  of  their 
sovereign.  On  the  morrow,  all  the  rest  of  the  am¬ 
bassadors  were  again  introduced  into  the  senate. 
Quintius  reported  what  had  been  spoken  and  trans¬ 
acted  in  the  conference,  and  entreated  each  of  them 
in  particular,  to  inform  their  respective  cities,  that 
the  Romans  were  determined  to  defend  their  liber¬ 
ties  against  Antiochus,  with  the  same  ardour  and 
courage  as  they  had  done  against  Philip.  Antio- 
chus’s  ambassadors  conjured  the  senate  not  to  form 
any  rash  resolution  in  an  affair  of  so  much  importance; 
to  allow  the  king  time  to  reflect  on  matters;  and  to 
weigh  and  consider  things  maturely  on  their  side, 
before  they  passed  a  decree,  in  which  the  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  the  whole  world  would  be  involved.  They 
did  not  yet  come  to  a  decision,  but  deputed  to  the 
king  Sulpitius,  Villius.and  zElius,  the  same  ambassa¬ 
dors  who  had  already  conferred  with  him  at  Lysi- 
machia. 

Scarce  were  they  gone,  when  ambassadors  from 
Carthage  arrived  at  Rome,  and  acquainted  the  senate 
that  Antiochus,  at  the  instigation  of  Hannibal,  was 
certainly  preparing  to  make  war  against  the  Roman*. 


*  Five  hundred  denarii. 
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I  have  observed  before,  that  Hannibal  had  fled  for 
refuge  to  this  prince,  and  had  arrived  at  his  court  at 
the  very  instant  the  king  was  deliberating  whether 
he  should  embark  in  this  war.  The  presence  and 
counsels  of  such  a  general  contributed  very  much  to 
determine  him  to  it.  His  opinion  at  that  time,  (and 
he  always  persisted  in  it,)  was,  that  he  ought  to  carry 
his  arms  into  Italy:  that  by  this  means  the  enemy’s 
country  would  furnish  them  with  troops  and  provi¬ 
sions;  that  otherwise,  no  prince  nor  people  could  be 
superior  to  the  Romans,  and  that  Italy  could  never 
be  conquered  but  in  Italy.  He  demanded  but  100 
galleys,  10,000  foot,  and  1000  horse.  He  declared 
that  with  this  fleet  he  would  first  go  into  Africa, 
where  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  persuade  the  Cartha- 
inians  to  join  him;  but  that,  should  he  not  succeed, 
e  would  sail  directly  for  Italy,  and  there  find  effec¬ 
tual  means  to  distress  the  Romans :  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  king  should  go  over  into  Europe  with 
the  rest  of  the  forces,  and  halt  in  some  part  of  Greece, 
and  not  go  immediately  into  Italy,  though  he  should 
always  seem  upon  the  point  of  doing  it. 

The  king  highly  approving  this  project  at  first, 
Hannibal  sent  a  Tyrian,  in  whom  he  could  confide, 
to  Carthage,  to  sound  the  citizens:  for  he  did  not 
dare  to  venture  letters,  lest  they  should  be  intercep¬ 
ted;  not  to  mention  that  business  is  transacted  much 
better  by  word  of  mouth  than  by  writing.  But  the 
Tyrian  was  discovered,  and  escaped  with  great  dif¬ 
ficulty.  The  Carthaginian  senate  sent  immediate 
advice  of  this  to  the  Romans,  who  apprehended  be¬ 
ing  engaged  at  the  same  time  in  a  war  with  Antio- 
chus  and  the  Carthaginians. 

No  peopled  at  this  time,  hated 
A.  M.  3812.  the  Romans  more  than  the  jEto- 
Ant.  J.  C.  192.  lians.  Thoas,  their  general,  was 
for  ever  incensing  them ;  represent¬ 
ing,  in  the  most  aggravating  terms,  the  contempt  the 
Romans  had  for  them  since  their  last  victory,  though 
it  was  chiefly  owing  to  them.  His  remonstrances 
had  the  intended  effect;  and  Damocritus  was  sent 
ambassador  to  Nabis,  Nicander  to  Philip,  and  Dicse- 
archus,  Thoas’s  brother,  to  Antiochus,  charged  with 
particular  instructions  in  regard  to  each  of  those 
princes. 

The  first  represented  to  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  that 
the  Romans  had  entirely  enervated  his  power,  by 
dispossessing  him  of  his  maritime  towns,  as  they  fur¬ 
nished  him  with  galleys,  soldiers,  and  sailors;  that, 
confined  within  his  own  walls,  he  had  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  to  see  the  Achaeans  reign  over  Peloponnesus: 
that  he  would  never  have  so  favourable  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  recovering  his  ancient  power,  as  that  which 
then  presented  itself:  that  the  Romans  had  no  army 
in  Greece:  that  he  might  easily  seize  upon  Gythium, 
which  was  situated  very  commodiously  for  him:  and 
that  the  Romans  would  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
send  their  legions  again  into  Greece,  on  account  of 
the  capture  of  a  city  of  so  little  consequence. 

Nicander  employed  still  stronger  motives  to  rouse 
Philip,  who  had  been  thrown  down  from  a  much  su¬ 
perior  height  of  greatness,  and  deprived  of  abun¬ 
dantly  more  than  the  tyrant.  Besides  which  he  en¬ 
larged  on  the  ancient  glory  of  the  kings  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  and  the  conquest  of  the  whole  world  by  their 
arms;  that  the  proposal  he  made  him  would  not  ex¬ 
pose  him  to  any  danger;  that  he  did  not  desire  him 
to  declare  war,  till  Antiochus  should  have  passed 
into  Greece  with  his  army;  and  that  if  he,  (Philip,) 
unassisted  by  Antiochus,  had,  with  only  his  own 
forces,  sustained  so  long  a  war  against  the  Romans 
and  the  Etolians  united,  how  would  it  be  possible 
for  the  Romans  to  resist  him,  when  he  should  have 
both  Antiochus  and  the  Etolians  as  allies'?  He  did 
not  forget  to  mention  Hannibal,  the  sworn  enemy  to 
the  Romans,  of  whose  generals  more  had  been  de¬ 
feated  by  him  than  were  living  at  that  time. 

Dicsearchus  employed  other  arguments  with  Antio¬ 
chus.  He  observed  particularly,  that  in  the  war 
against  Philip,  the  Romans  had  taken  the  spoils,  but 
that  the  whole  honour  of  the  victory  had  been  due 
to  the  Etolians ;  that  they  alone  had  opened  them  an 

*  Liv.  1.  xxxv.  n.  12 
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entrance  into  Greece,  and  had  enabled  them  to  over* 
come  the  enemy,  by  aiding  them  with  their  troops. 
He  gave  a  long  detail  of  the  number  of  horse  and 
foot  with  which  they  would  furnish  him;  and  the 
strong  towns  and  sea-ports  possessed  by  them.  He 
did  not  scruple  to  affirm,  though  without  foundation, 
that  Philip  and  Nabis  were  determined  to  unite  with 
him  against  the  Romans. 

These  are  the  steps  the  Etolians  took,  to  raise  up 
enemies  against  Rome  on  every  side.  However,  the 
two  kings  did  not  comply  with  them  at  that  time; 
and  did  not  take  their  resolution  till  afterwards. 

With  regard  to  Nabis,  he  sent  immediately  to  all 
the  maritime  towns,  to  excite  the  inhabitants  of  them 
to  a  rebellion.  He  bribed  many  of  the  principal 
citizens,  and  secretly  despatched  those  wno  were 
inflexibly  determined  to  adhere  to  the  party  of  the 
Romans.  Quintius,  at  his  leaving  Greece,  had  or¬ 
dered  the  Achieans  to  be  very  vigilant  in  defending 
the  maritime  cities.  They  immediately  sent  deputies 
to  the  tyrant  to  put  him  in  mind  of  the  treaty  he  had 
concluded  with  the  Romans;  and  to  exhort  him  not 
to  infringe  a  peace  which  he  had  so  earnestly  soli¬ 
cited.  At  the  same  time  they  sent  troops  to  the  re 
lief  of  Gythium,  which  the  tyrant  had  already  be 
sieged;  and  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  inform  the 
senate  and  people  of  what  was  doing. 

Antiochus  did  not  yet  declare  himself  openly  ,2  but 
took  secret  measures  for  promoting  the  great  design 
he  meditated.  He  thought  it  advisable  to  strengthen 
himself  by  good  alliances  with  his  neighbours.  In 
this  view,  he  went  to  Raphia,  a  frontier  city  of  Pales¬ 
tine  towards  Egypt.  He  there  gave  his  daughter 
Cleopatra  in  marriage  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes;  and 
resigned  to  that  prince,  as  her  dowry,  the  provinces 
of  Coele-syria  and  Palestine,  but  upon  condition,  as 
had  been  before  stipulated,  that  he  should  himself 
receive  half  the  revenues. 

At  his  return  to  Antioch,  he  gave  another  daughter, 
Antiochia  by  name,  in  marriage  to  Ariarathes  king 
of  Cappadocia.  He  would  have  been  very  glad  to 
have  bestowed  the  third  on  Eumenes  king  of  Perga- 
mus;  but  that  prince  refused  her,  contrary  to  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  his  three  brothers,  who  believed  that  an  al¬ 
liance  with  so  great  a  monarch  would  be  a  great 
support  to  their  house.  However,  Eumenes  soon 
convinced  them,  by  the  reasons  he  gave,  that  he  had 
examined  that  affair 'more  deliberately  than  they. 
He  represented,  that  should  be  marry  Antiochus’s 
daughter,  he  would  be  under  a  necessity  of  espousing 
his  interest  against  the  Romans,  with  whom  he  plainly 
saw  this  monarch  would  soon  be  at  variance:  that 
should  the  Romans  get  the  better  (as  it  was  highly 
probable  they  would,)  he  should  be  involved  in  the 
same  ruin  with  the  vanquished  king,  which  w'ould 
infallibly  prove  his  destruction:  that,  on  the  other 
side,  should  Antiochus  have  the  advantage  in  this 
war,  the  only  benefit  that  he  (Eumenes)  could  reap 
by  it,  would  be,  that  having  the  honour  to  be  his 
son-in-law,  he  should  be  one  of  the  first  to  become 
his  slave.  For  they  might  be  assured  that  should 
Antiochus  get  the  better  of  the  Romans  in  this  war, 
he  would  subject  all  Asia,  and  oblige  all  princes  to 
do  him  homage:  that  they  should  have  much  better 
terms  from  the  Romans:  and  therefore  he  was  re¬ 
solved  to  continue  attached  to  their  interests.  The 
event  showed  that  Eumenes  was  not  mistaken. 

After  these  marriages,  Antiochus  went  with  great 
diligence  into  Asia  Minor,  and  arrived  at  Ephesus 
in  the  depth  of  winter.  He  set  out  from  thence  again 
in  the  beginning  of  the  spring  to  punish  the  Pisi- 
dians,  who  were  inclined  to  revolt;  after  having  sen* 
his  son  into  Syria,  for  the  security  of  the  provinces 
in  the  East. 

I  have  said  above,  that  the  Romans  had  deputed 
Sulpitius,  Elius,  and  Villius,  on  an  embassy  to  Anti¬ 
ochus.  They  had  been  ordered  to  go  first  to  the 
court  of  Eumenes,  and  accordingly  they  went  to  Per 
gamus,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  That  prince  told 
them,  that  he  desired  nothing  so  much  as  that  war 
should  be  declared  against  Antiochus.  In  times  of 
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eace,  the  having  so  powerful  a  king  in  his  neighbour- 

ood  gave  him  very  just  alarm.  In  case  of  a  war, 
he  did  not  doubt  but  Antiochus  would  experience 
the  same  fate  as  Philip,  and  thereby  either  be  entirely 
ruined,  or,  should  the  Romans  grant  him  a  peace, 
Eumenes  assured  himself  that  part  of  his  spoils  and 
fortresses  would  be  given  him,  which  would  enable 
him  to  defend  himself,  without  any  foreign  aid, 
against  his  attacks:  that,  after  all,  should  things  take 
a  different  turn,  he  had  rather  run  the  worst  hazard 
in  concert  with  the  Romans,  than  to  be  exposed,  by 
breaking  with  them,  to  submit  either  voluntarily,  or 
through  force,  to  Antiochus. 

Sulpitius  being  left  sick  in  Pergamus,  Villius,  who 
had  received  advice  that  Antiochus  was  engaged  in 
the  war  of  Pisidia,  went  to  Ephesus,  where  he  found 
Hannibal.  He  had  several  conferences  with  him,  in 
which  he  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  persuade  him, 
that  he  had  no  reason  to  be  under  any  apprehensions 
from  the  Romans.  He  had  better  success  in  the  de¬ 
sign  he  proposed,  by  treating  Hannibal  with  great 
courtesy,  and  making  him  frequent  visits;  which  was, 
by  such  conduct,  to  render  him  suspected  to  the  king; 
which  accordingly  happened,  as  we  shall  soon  see. 

Livy,  on  the  authority  of  some  historians,  relates 
that  Scipio  was  on  this  embassy,  and  that  it  was  at 
this  time  that  Hannibal  made  him  the  celebrated 
answer  I  have  related  elsewhere, t  when  speaking  of 
the  most  illustrious  generals,  he  gave  the  first  place 
to  Alexander,  the  second  to  Pyrrhus,  and  the  third 
to  himself.  Some  authors  look  upon  this  embassy  of 
Scipit  as  improbable,  and  the  answer  of  Hannibal  to 
be  more  so. 

Villius  went  from  Ephesus  to  Aparnea,  whither 
Antiochus  repaired,  after  having  ended  the  war 
against  the  Pisidians.  In  their  interview  they  spoke 
on  much  the  same  topics  as  those  on  which  the  king’s 
ambassadors  had  debated  with  Quintius  in  Rome. 
Their  conferences  broke  off,  on  that  prince’s  re¬ 
ceiving  advice  of  the  death  of  Antiochus,  his  eldest 
son.  He  returned  to  Ephesus  to  lament  his  loss. 
But  notwithstanding  these  specious  appearances  of 
affliction,  it  was  generally  believed  that  his  show  of 
grief  was  merely  political;  and  that  he  himself  had 
sacrificed  him  to  his  ambition.  He  was  a  young 
prince  of  the  greatest  hopes,  and  had  already  given 
uch  shining  proofs  of  wisdom,  goodness,  ana  other 
royal  virtues,  as  had  secured  to  him  the  love  and  es¬ 
teem  of  all  who  knew  him.  It  was  pretended  that  the 
old  king,  growing  jealous  of  him.  had  sent  him  from 
Ephesus  into  Syria,  under  the  pretext  of  having  an  eye 
to  the  security  of  the  provinces  of  the  East;  and  that 
he  had  caused  some  eunuchs  to  poison  him  there,  to 
rid  himself  of  his  fears.  A  king,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  father,  ought  not  to  be  suspected  of  so  horrid 
a  crime,  without  the  strongest  and  most  evident 
proofs. 

Villius,  that  he  might  not  be  importunate  at  a  time 
of  mourning  and  sorrow,  was  returned  to  Pergamus, 
where  he  found  Sulpitius  perfectly  recovered.  The 
king  sent  for  them  soon  after.  They  had  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  his  minister,  which  ended  in  complaints 
on  both  sides;  after  which,  they  returned  to  Rome, 
without  having  concluded  any  thing. 

The  instant  they  were  gone,  Antiochus  held  a 
great  council  on  the  present  affairs;  in  which  every 
one  exclaimed  against  the  Romans,  knowing  that  to 
be  the  best  method  of  making- their  court  to  the  king. 
They  aggravated  the  haughtiness  of  their  demands, 
and  said  it  was  strange,  that  they  should  attempt  to 
prescribe  laws  to  the  greatest  monarch  of  Asia,  as  if 
they  were  treating  with  a  conquered  Nabis.  Alex¬ 
ander  of  Acarnania,  who  had  great  influence  with  the 
king,  as  if  the  matter  in  deliberation  were,  not  whe¬ 
ther  they  should  make  war,  but  how  and  in  what 
manner  they  should  carry  it  on,  assured  the  king, 
that  he  would  be  infallibly  victorious,  in  case  ne 
should  cross  into  Europe,  and  settle  in  some  part  of 
Greece:  that  the  iEtolians,  who  were  in  the  centre 
sf  it,  would  be  the  first  to  declare  against  the  Ro¬ 
mans;  that  at  the  two  extremities  of  this  country, 
Nabis,  on  one  side,  to  recover  what  he  had  lost,  would 


raise  all  Peloponnesus  against  them;  and  that  on  tin 
other,  Philip,  who  was  still  more  disgusted,  would 
not  fail  at  the  first  signal  of  war  to  take  up  arms  also: 
that  they  had  no  time  to  lose:  and  that  the  decisive 
point  was,  to  seize  upon  the  most  advantageous  posts, 
and  to  make  sure  of  allies.  He  added,  that  Hannibal 
ought  to  be  sent  immediately  to  Carthage,  to  per¬ 
plex  and  employ  the  Romans. 

Hannibal,  whom  his  conferences  with  Villius  had 
rendered  suspected  to  the  king,  was  not  summoned 
to  this  council.  He  had  perceived  on  several  other 
occasions,  that  the  king’s  friendship  for  him  was  very 
much  cooled,  and  that  he  no  longer  reposed  the  same 
confidence  in  him.  However,  he  had  a  private  con¬ 
ference  with  him,  in  which  he  unbosomed  himself 
without  the  least  disguise.  Speaking  of  his  infant 
years,  in  which  he  had  sworn  on  the  altar  to  be  the 
eternal  enemy  of  the  Romans,  “  It  is  this  oath,”  say3 
he,  “  it  is  this  hatred,  that  prompted  me  to  keep  the 
sword  drawn  during  thirty-six  years;  it  was  the  same 
animosity  that  occasioned  my  being  banished  from 
my  country  in  a  time  of  peace,  and  forced  me  to 
seek  an  asylum  in  your  dominions.  If  you  defeat 
my  hopes,  guided  by  the  same  hatred,  which  can 
never  expire  but  with  my  life,  I  will  fly  to  every  part 
of  the  world  where  there  are  soldiers  and  arms,  to 
raise  up  enemies  against  the  Romans.  I  hate  them, 
and  am  hated  by  them.  As  long  as  you  shall  re¬ 
solve  to  make  war  against  them,  you  may  consider 
Hannibal  as  the  first  of  your  friends;  but  if  there  are 
any  motives  which  incline  you  to  peace,  take  cou» 
sel  of  others,  not  of  me.”  Antiochus,  struck  with 
these  words,  seemed  to  restore  him  his  confidence 
and  friendship. 

The  ambassadors  being  returned  to  Rome,  it  ap¬ 
peared  evident  from  their  report,  that  a  war  with 
Antiochus  was  inevitable,  but  they  did  not  think  it 
yet  time  to  proclaim  it  against  him.  They  did  not 
act  so  cautiously  with  regard  to  Nabis,  who  had  been 
the  first  to  violate  the  treaty,  and  was  then  actually 
besieging  Gythium,  and  laying  waste  the  territories 
of  the  Achaeans.  Acilius,  the  praetor,  was  sent  with 
a  fleet  into  Greece,  to  protect  the  allies. 

Philopoemen  was  general  of  the 
Achaeans  that  year.2  He  was  not  A.  M.  3815, 
inferior  to  any  captain  with  respect  Ant.  J.  C.  19i. 
to  land  service,  but  had  no  skill  in 
naval  affaire.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  took  upon 
himself  the  command  of  the  Achaean  fleet, 3  flattering 
himself  that  he  should  be  as  successful  by  sea  as  he 
had  been  by  land:  but  he  learned,  to  his  cost,  not  to 
depend  so  much  upon  his  own  judgment,  and  found 
how  greatly  useful  experience  is  on  all  occasions; 
for  Nabis,  who  had  fitted  out  some  vessels  with  expe¬ 
dition,  defeated  Philopoemen,  and  he  narrowly  esca¬ 
ped  being  taken  prisoner.  This  disaster  however  did 
not  discourage  him,  but  only  made  him  more  pru¬ 
dent  and  circumspect  for  the  future.  Such  is  the  use 
judicious  men  ought  to  make  of  their  errors,  which, 
by  that  means,  are  frequently  more  advantageous  to 
them  than  the  greatest  successes.  Nabis  triumphed 
now,  but  Philopoemen  trusted  to  make  his  joy  of  short 
duration.  Accordingly,  a  few  days  after,  having  sur¬ 
prised  him  when  he  least  expected  him,  he  set  fire 
to  his  camp,  and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  his  troops. 
In  the  mean  time  Gythium  surrendered,  which  very 
much  augmented  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  the 
tyrant. 

Philopoemen  saw  plainly  that  it  was  necessary  to 
come  to  a  battle.  In  this  lay  his  chief  talent,  and  no 
general  equalled  him  in  drawing  up  an  army,  in  ma¬ 
king  choice  of  fit  posts,  in  taking  all  advantages,  and 
profiting  by  all  the  errors  of  an  enemy.  On  this  oc- 


»  Liv.  1.  xxxv.  n.  25—30.  Plut.  in  Philop.  p.  363,  364. 

*  The  great  prince  of  Conde  thought  and  spoke  much 
more  wisely.  In  a  conversation  upon  a  sea-fight,  the  prince 
said,  he. should  be  very  glad  to  see  one,  purely  for  his  own 
instruction.  A  sea-officer  who  was  present,  replied,  “Sir, 
were  your  highness  in  a  sea-fight,  there  is  no  admiral  hut 
would  be  proud  of  obeying  your  orders.”  “My  orders!” 
interrupted  the  prince,  “  I  should  not  presume  even  to 
give  my  advice ;  but  should  stand  quietly  on  the  deck,  and 
observe  all  the  motions  and  operations  of  the  battle,  for  my 
own  instruction.” 


»  Vol.  I.  History  of  the  Carthaginians. 
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casion,  fired  by  jealousy,  and  animated  with  revenge 
against  Nabis,  he  employed  all  his  ability  in  the  art 
of  war.  The  battle  was  fought  not  far  from  Sparta. 
In  the  first  attack,  the  auxiliary  forces  of  Nabis,  which 
formed  his  greatest  strength,  broke  the  Achmans, 
threw  them  into  disorder,  and  forced  them  to  give 
way.  It  was  by  Philopcemen’s  order  that  they  fled, 
to  draw  the  enemy  into  ambuscades  he  had  laid  for 
them.  Accordingly  they  fell  headlong  into  them; 
and  whilst  they  were  shouting  as  victorious,  those 
who  fled  faced  about,  and  the  Acheeans  charged  them 
on  a  sudden  from  their  ambuscades,  and  mane  a  great 
slaughter.  As  the  country  was  full  of  thickets,  and 
very  difficult  for  the  cavalry  to  act  in,  from  the  rivu¬ 
lets  and  morasses  with  which  it  was  intersected,  the 
general  would  not  suffer  his  troops  to  abandon  them¬ 
selves  to  their  ardour,  in  pursuing  the  enemy;  but 
causing  a  retreat  to  be  sounded,  he  encamped  on  that 
very  spot,  though  long  before  it.  was  dark.  As  he 
was  fully  persuaded,  that  as  soon  as  it  should  be 
night,  the  enemy  would  return  from  their  flight,  and 
retire  towards  the  city  in  small  parties,  he  posted 
ambuscades  on  all  the  passes  round,  on  the  rivulets 
and  hills,  who  killed  or  took  great  numbers  of  them; 
so  that  Nabis  hardly  saved  a  fourth  of  his  army. 
Philopcemen,  having  blocked  him  up  in  Sparta,  rava¬ 
ged  Laconia  for  a  month ;  and  after  having  considera¬ 
bly  weakened  the  forces  of  the  tyrant,  he  returned 
home,  laden  with  spoils  and  gloiy. 

This  victory  did  Philopoemen  great  honour,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  manifestly  owing  solely  to  his  prudence 
and  ability.  A  circumstance  is  related  of  him,  which 
is  perhaps  peculiar  to  him;  and  which  young  officers 
should  propose  to  themselves  as  a  model.  W  henever 
he  was  upon  a  march,  whether  in  times  of  peace  or 
war,  and  came  to  any  difficult  pass,  he  halted,  and 
asked  himself  (in  case  he  were  alone,)  or  else  inquired 
of  those  who  were  with  him,  in  what  manner  it  would 
be  necessary  to  act,  in  case  the  enemy  should  come 
suddenly  upon  them;  if  he  charged  them  in  front, 
flank,  or  rear;  if  he  came  on  in  order  of  battle;  or  in 
less  order,  as  when  an  army  is  on  its  march;  what 
post  would  it  be  proper  for  him  to  take?  In  what 
places  to  dispose  of  his  baggage,  and  how  many  troops 
would  be  necessary  to  guard  it?  Whether  it  would 
be  convenient  for  him  to  march  forward,  or  to  return 
back  the  way  he  came?  Where  to  pitch  his  camp? 
Of  what  extent  it  ought  to  be?  By  what  method  he 
could  best  secure  his  forage,  and  provide  water? 
What  route  he  should  take  the  next  day,  after  he 
should  decamp,  and  in  what  order  it  were  best  to 
march?  He  had  accustomed  himself  so  early,  and 
exercised  himself  so  much,  in  all  these  parts  of  mili¬ 
tary  knowledge,  that  nothing  was  new  to  him ;  and  he 
never  was  disconcerted  by  any  unforeseen  accident, 
but  resolved  and  acted  immediately  as  if  he  had  fore¬ 
seen  every  thing  that  happened.  These  things  form 
the  great  captain;  but  the  only  method  to  be  such,  is 
to  love  one’s  profession,  to  think  it  an  honour  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  it,  to  study  it  seriously,  and  to  despise  the 
common  topics  of  discourse  of  the  indolent  and  insig¬ 
nificant  part  of  an  army,  who  have  neither  elevation 
of  mind,  nor  views  of  honour  and  glory. 

During  this  expedition  of  the  Achaeans  against  Na¬ 
bis,  l  the  iEtolians  bad  sent  ambassadors  to  Antio- 
chus,  to  exhort  him  to  cross  into  Greece.  They  not 
only  promised  to  join  him  with  all  their  forces,  and  to 
act  in  concert  with  him,  but  also  assured  him,  that  he 
might  depend  upon  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  on  Na¬ 
bis  king  of  Lacedaemonia,  and  on  several  other  Gre¬ 
cian  powers,  who  hated  the  Romans  in  their  hearts, 
and  only  awaited  his  arrival  to  declare  against  them. 
Thoas,  the  first  of  the  ambassadors,  expatiated  upon 
all  these  advantages  in  the  strongest  and  most  pom¬ 
pous  terms.  He  observed  to  him,  that  the  Romans, 
by  drawing  their  army  out  of  Greece,  had  left  it  in  a 
defenceless  condition ;  that  this  would  be  the  finest 
opportunity  for  him  to  possess  himself  of  it;  that  all 
the  Greeks  wou  d  receive  him  with  open  arms;  and 
that  the  instant  he  came  among  them,  he  would  be 
master  of  the  country.  This  flattering  description 
of  the  state  of  the  Grecian  affairs  made  so  deep  an 
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impression  on  him,  that  he  could  scarce  give  himself 
time  to  deliberate  in  what  manner  it  would  be  most 
proper  for  him  to  act. 

The  Romans,  on  the  other  side,  who  were  not 
ignorant  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  iEtolians  to 
disengage  their  allies  from  their  interest,  and  increase 
their  enemies  on  all  sides,  had  sent  ambassadors  into 
Greece,  among  whom  was  Quintius.  At  his  arrival 
he  found  all  the  nations  very  well  disposed  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Romans,  except  the  Magnesians,  who  had 
been  alienated  from  them,  by  the  report  which  was 
spread  of  their  intending  to  restore  to  Philip  his  son, 
who  had  been  given  to  them  as  a  hostage;  and  to 
deliver  up  to  that  monarch  the  city  of  Demetrias, 
which  belonged  to  the  Magnesians.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  undeceive  them,  but  in  so  dexterous  a  manner 
as  not  to  disgust  Philip,  whom  it  was  much  more 
their  interest  to  oblige.  This  Quintius  effected  with 
great  address.  The  author  of  these  false  reports  was 
Eurylochus,  at  that  time  chief  magistrate.  As  he  let 
drop  some  harsh  and  injurious  expressions  against  the 
Romans,  which  gave  Quintius  an  opportunity  of  se¬ 
verely  reproaching  the  Magnesians  with  their  ingra¬ 
titude;  Zeno,  one  of  the  oldest  among  them,  directed 
himself  to  Quintius  and  the  rest  of  the  ambassadors, 
with  tears  conjured  them  not  to  impute  to  a  whole 
people  the  rancour  of  one  man,  who,  he  said,  ought 
alone  to  be  answerable  for  it:  that  the  Magnesians 
were  obliged  to  Quintius  and  the  Romans,  not  only 
for  their  liberty,  but  for  whatever  else  is  most  dear 
and  valuable  among  men:  that  as  for  themselves, 
they  would  sooner  part  with  their  lives  than  renounce 
the  friendship  of  the  Romans,  and  forget  the  obliga¬ 
tions  they  owed  to  them.  The  whole  assembly  ap¬ 
plauded  this  speech,  and  Eurylochus,  perceiving 
plainly  that  there  was  no  longer  any  safety  for  him 
in  the  city,  took  refuge  among  the  iEtolians. 

Thoas,  the  chief  man  of  that  people,  was  returned 
from  Antiochus’s  court,  from  whence  he  had  brought 
Menippus,  whom  the  king  had  sent  as  his  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  the  iEtolians.  Before  the  general  assembly 
was  convened,  these  two  had  endeavoured,  in  con¬ 
cert,  to  prepare  and  prepossess  the  people,  by  exag¬ 
gerating  the  king’s  forces  by  sea  and  land;  his  nume¬ 
rous  bodies  of  horse  and  foot;  the  elephants  he  had 
caused  to  be  brought  from  India;  and  above  all 
(which  was  the  strongest  motive  with  regard  to  the 
populace)  the  immense  treasures  which  the  king 
would  bring  with  him,  sufficient  to  buy  even  the  Ro¬ 
mans  themselves. 

Quintius  had  regular  notice  sent  him  of  whatever 
was  said  or  done  in  iEtolia.  Though  he  looked  upon 
all  things  as  lost  on  that  side,  yet,  that  he  might  have 
nothing  to  reproach  himself  with,  and  to  lay  the 
blame  still  more  on  the  side  of  the  iEtolians,  he 
thought  proper  to  depute  to  their  assembly  some  am¬ 
bassadors  from  the  confederates,  to  put  them  in  mind 
of  their  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  to  be  ready 
to  reply  freely  to  whatever  Autiocbus’s  ambassador 
might  advance.  He  gave  this  commission  to  the 
Athenians;  the  dignity  of  their  city,  and  their  former 
alliance  with  the  jEtolians,  making  them  more  proper 
to  execute  it  than  any  other  people, 

Thoas  opened  the  assembly,  by  announcing  that 
an  ambassador  was  arrived  from  Antiochus.  Being 
introduced,  he  began  with  saying,  that  it  would  have 
been  happy  for  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  Asiatics,  had 
Antiochus  concerned  himself  sooner  in  their  affairs, 
and  before  Philip  had  been  reduced;  that  then  every 
people  would  have  preserved  their  rights,  and  all 
would  not  have  been  subjected  to  the  Roman  power. 
“But  still,”  says  he,  “If  you  execute  the  designs 
you  have  formed,  Antiochus  may,  by  the  assistance 
of  the  gods  and  your  aid,  restore  the  affairs  of  Greece 
to  their  ancient  splendour,  how  desperate  soever  their 
condition  may  be.” 

The  Athenians,  who  were  next  admitted  to  au¬ 
dience,  contented  themselves  (without  saying  a  word 
of  the  king)  with  putting  the  iEtolians  in  mind  of  the 
alliance  they  had  concluded  with  the  Romans,  and 
the  service  Quintius  had  done  to  all  Greece;  con¬ 
juring  them  not  to  form  any  rash  resolution  in  au 
affair  of  so  much  importance  as  that  in  question:  that 
bold  resolutions,  adopted  with  heat  and  vivacity 


i  Liv.  1.  xxxv  n  31 — 34. 
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might  have  a  pleasing  prospe;t  at  first,  but  that  the 
difficulty  of  putting  them  in  execution  appeared  after¬ 
wards,  and  that  they  were  very  rarely  successful: 
that  the  Roman  ambassadors,  among  whom  was 
Quintius,  were  not  far  off:  that  as  things  were  still 
undecided,  it  would  show  more  wisdom  to  weigh  and 
examine  deliberately,  in  peaceable  interviews,  their 
several  claims  and  pretensions,  than  to  involve  preci¬ 
pitately  Europe  ana  Asia  in  a  war,  of  which  the  con¬ 
sequences  could  not  but  be  deplorable. 

The  populace,  who  are  ever  greedy  of  novelty, 
were  entirely  for  Antiochus,  and  were  even  against 
admitting  the  Romans  into  the  assembly;  so  that  the 
oldest  and  wisest  among  th£m  were  forced  to  employ 
all  their  influence,  before  they  could  prevail  to  have 
them  called  in.  Accordingly  Quintius  came  thither 
not  so  much  from  any  hopes  he  entertained  of  being 
able  to  make  the  least  impression  on  minds  so  preju¬ 
diced,  as  to  prove  to  all  mankind,  that  the  IEtolians 
were  the  sole  cause  of  the  war  which  was  going  to 
break  out;  and  that  the  Romans  would  be  forced  to 
engage  in  it  against  their  will,  and  merely  through 
necessity.  He  began,  by  recalling  to  their  memories 
the  time  in  which  the  IEtolians  had  concluded  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans;  he  made  a  transient  men¬ 
tion  of  the  many  points  in  which  they  had  infringed 
it;  and  after  saying  very  little  with  regard  to  the 
cities  which  were  the  pretext  of  their  quarrel,  he 
only  observed,  that  if  they  imagined  themselves  ag¬ 
grieved,  it  would  appear  much  more  reasonable  to 
make  their  remonstrances  to  the  senate,  who  were 
always  ready  to  hear  their  complaints,  than  out  of 
mere  wantonness  to  kindle  a  war  between  the  Romans 
and  Antiochus,  which  would  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
universe,  and  infallibly  terminate  in  the  ruin  of  those 
who  promoted  it. 

The  event  proved  the  truth  of  his  representations, 
which  however  were  disregarded  at  that  time.  Thoas, 
and  those  of  his  faction,  were  heard  with  great  at¬ 
tention;  and  obtained  without  delay,  and  even  in  the 
presence  of  the  Romans,  that  a  decree  should  be 
made,  to  invite  Antiochus  to  come  and  deliver  Greece, 
and  be  the  arbiter  of  the  differences  between  the 
IEtolians  and  Romans.  Quintius  desiring  a  copy  of 
this  decree,  Damocritus  (then  in  office)  was  so  in¬ 
considerate  as  to  answer  in  the  most  insolent  tone, 
that  he  had  business  of  much  greater  consequence  up¬ 
on  his  hands  at  that  time;  but  that  he  himself  would 
soon  carry  this  decree  into  Italy,  and  encamp  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber:  so  violent  and  furious  a  spirit 
had  seized  all  the  IEtolians,  and  even  their  principal 
magistrates.  Quintius  and  the  rest  of  the  ambassa¬ 
dors  returned  to  Corinth. 

The  iEtolians, l  in  a  private  council,  formed  in  one 
day  three  very  astonishing  resolutions;  to  seize,  by  a 
treacherous  stratagem,  Demetrias,  Chalcis,  and  La¬ 
cedaemon;  and  three  of  the  principal  citizens  were 
charged  with  the  execution  of  these  three  expeditions. 

Diodes  set  out  for  Demetrias,  where,  being  assisted 
by  the  faction  of  Eurylochus,  w'ho  was  an  exile,  but 
appeared  then  at  the  head  of  the  forces  which  Dio¬ 
des  had  brought,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  city. 

But  Thoas  was  not  so  successful  in  Chalcis,  which 
he  had  imagined  he  should  be  able  to  seize  by  the 
help  of  an  exile:  for  the  magistrates,  who  were 
strongly  attached  to  the  Romans,  having  received 
advice  of  the  attempt  that  was  meditating  against  their 
city,  put  it  in  a  good  posture  of  defence,  and  secured 
it  against  all  attacks.  Thus  Thoas,  failing  in  his  de¬ 
sign,  returned  back  in  the  utmost  confusion. 

The  enterprise  against  Sparta  was  much  more  deli¬ 
cate,  and  of  greater  importance.  No  access  could  be 
had  to  it,  but  under  the  mask  of  friendship.  Nabis 
had  long  solicited  the  aid  of  the  IEtolians.  Alex- 
amenes  was  therefore  ordered  to  march  1000  foot 
thither.  To  these  were  added  thirty  young  men,  the 
flower  of  the  cavalry,  who  were  strictly  enjoined  by 
the  magistrates  to  execute  punctually  their  leader’s 
orders,  of  what  nature  soever  they  might  be.  The 
tyrant  received  Alexamenes  with  great  joy.  Both 
used  to  march  out  their  troops  every  day,  ana  exercise 
them  jn  the  plain  on  the  side  of  the  Eurotas.  One 


day  Alexamenes,  having  given  the  woid  to  dis  troop" 
ers,  attacks  Nabis,  whom  he  had  purposely  drawn 
into  a  solitary  place,  and  throws  him  from  his  horse. 
Immediately  all  the  troopers  fall  on,  and  coyer  him 
with  wounds.  Alexamenes,  without  losing  time,  re¬ 
turns  to  the  city  to  seize  on  Nabis’s  palace.  Had  he 
convened  the  assembly  that  instant  and  made  a  speech 
suitable  to  the  occasion,  his  business  would  have 
been  done,  and  Sparta  had  declared  for  the  lEto- 
lians:  but  he  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  the 
whole  night,  in  searching  after  the  tyrant’s  treasures, 
and  his  troops,  by  his  example,  began  to  plunder 
the  city.  The  Spartans  taking  up  arms,  make  a  great 
slaughter  of  the  IEtolians  dispersed  in  quest  of  booty, 
and  march  directly  to  the  palace,  where  they  kill 
Alexamenes,  whom  they  found  with  little  or  no  guard, 
and  solely  intent  upon  securing  his  rich  spoils.  Such 
was  the  result  of  the  enterprise  against  Sparta. 

Philopoemen, 2  general  of  the  Achasans,  no  sooner 
heard  of  Nabis’s  death,  tha'n  he  marched  a  considera¬ 
ble  body  of  troops  towards  Sparta,  where. he  found 
all  things  in  the  utmost  disorder.  He  assembled  the 
principal  citizens,  made  a  speech  to  them,  as  Alex¬ 
amenes  ought  to  have  done,  and  prevailed  so  far  be¬ 
tween  arguments  and  compulsion,  that  he  engaged 
that  city  to  join  in  the  Achaean  league. 

This  success  greatly  increased  the  reputation  of 
Philopoemen  with  those  states;  his  having  brought 
over  to  the  leqgue  a  city  of  so  great  power  and  autho¬ 
rity  as  Sparta,  being  justly  esteemed  a  service  of  no 
small  importance.  By  this  means  he  also  gained  the 
friendship  and  confidence  of  the  worthiest  men  in  La- 
cedaemonia,  who  hoped  he  would  prove  their  guaran¬ 
tee,  and  the  defender  of  their  liberty.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  after  the  palace  and  furniture  of  Nabis  had  been 
sold,  they  resolved,  by  a  public  decree,  to  make  him 
a  present  of  the  moneys  arising  from  that  sale,  amount¬ 
ing  to  120  talents ;  3  and  sent  him  a  deputation  to  de¬ 
sire  his  acceptance  of  them. 

On  this  occasion,  says  Plutarch,  it  was  very  evi¬ 
dent,  that  the  virtue  of  this  great  personage  was  of 
the  purest  and  most  perfect  kind ;  and  that  he  not 
only  appeared  a  good  and  virtuous  man,  but  was 
really  such :  for  not  one  of  the  Spartans  would  under¬ 
take  the  commission  of  offering  him  that  present. 
Struck  with  veneration  and  fear,  they  all  excused 
themselves;  and  therefore  it  was  at  last  resolved  to 
send  Timolaus,  who  had  formerly  been  his  guest. 

When  he  arrived  at  Megalopolis,  he  lodged  at  the 
house  of  Philopcemen,  who  gave  him  the  kindest  re¬ 
ception.  Here  he  had  an  opportunity  of  considering 
the  gravity  of  his  whole  conduct,  the  greatness  of 
his  sentiments,  the  frugality  of  his  life,  and  the  reg¬ 
ularity  of  his  manners,  that  rendered  him  invincible 
and  incorruptible  by  money.  Timolaus  was  so  aston¬ 
ished  at  all  he  saw,  that  he  did  not  dare  so  much  as 
to  mention  to  Philopoemen  the  present  he  was  come 
to  offer  him;  so  that,  giving  some  other  pretence  to 
his  journey,  he  returned  as  he  came.  Timolaus  was 
sent  again,  but  was  not  more  successful  than  before. 
At  last,  going  a  third  time,  he  ventured  (but  with 
great  reluctance)  to  acquaint  Philopoemen  with  the 
good  will  of  the  Spartans. 

Philopoemen  heard  him  with  great  tranquillity ;  but 
the  instant  he  had  done  speaking,  he  went  to  Sparta; 
where,  after  expressing  the  highest  gratitude  to  the 
Spartans,  he  advised  them  not  to  lay  out  their  money 
in  bribing  and  corrupting  such  of  their  friends  as  were 
men  of  probity',  because  they  might  always  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  their  virtue  and  wisdom  without  expense  to 
themselves;  but  to  keep  their  gold  to  purchase  and 
corrupt  the  wicked,  and  those  who,  in  councils,  per¬ 
plexed  and  divided  the  city  by  their  seditious  dis¬ 
courses;  in  order  that,  being  paid  for  their  silence, 
they  might  not  occasion  so  many  distractions  in  the 
government.  “  For  it  is  much  more  advisable,”  added 
he,  “  to  stop  an  enemy’s  mouth,  than  that  of  a  friend.” 
Such  was  the  disinterestedness  of  Philopoemen.  Let 
the  reader  compare  these  great  and  noble  sentiments 
with  the  baseness  of  those  grovelling  wretches  whose 
whole  study  is  to  heap  up  riches. 


*  Liv  1  xxxv  n.  34—39 
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Thoashad  repaired  to  the  court  of  Antiochus,!  and 
by  the  mighty  promises  he  made  that  prince,  by  all 
he  told  him  concerning  the  present  state  of  Greece, 
and  especially  of  the  resolutions  which  had  been 
taken  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  rEtolians,  he  en¬ 
gaged  him  to  set  out  immediately  for  that  country. 
He  went  with  such  precipitation,  that  he  did  not  give 
himself  time  to  concert  the  necessary  measures  for  so 
important  a  war,  nor  carry  with  him  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  troops.  He  left  behind  him  Lampsacus,  Troas, 
and  Smyrna,  three  powerful  cities,  which  he  ought  to 
have  reduced  before  he  declared  war;  but  Antiochus, 
without  waiting  for  the  troops  that  were  marching  to 
join  him  from  Syria  and  the  East,  brought  only  10,000 
foot  and  500  horse.  These  troops  would  hardly  have 
sufficed,  had  he  been  to  possess  himself  only  of  a 
naked  and  defenceless  country,  without  having  so 
formidable  an  enemy  as  the  Romans  to  oppose. 

He  arrived  first  at  Demetrias;  and  from  thence, 
after  receiving  the  decree  which  had  been  sent  by 
the  rEtolians  and  their  ambassador,  he  went  to  Lamia, 
where  their  assembly  was  held.  He  was  received 
therewith  the  highest  demonstrations  of  joy.  He 
began  with  apologizing  for  his  being  come  with  much 
fewer  troops  than  they  expected;  insinuating  that 
his  expedition  was  a  proof  of  the  zeal  he  had  for 
their  interest,  since,  at  the  first  signal  they  gave  him, 
he  was  come,  notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the 
season,  and  without  waiting  till  all  things  were  ready; 
but  that  their  expectations  should  soon  be  answered : 
that  as  soon  as  the  season  for  navigation  should  arrive, 
they  should  see  all  Greece  filled  with  arms,  men,  and 
horses,  and  all  the  sea-coasts  covered  with  galleys : 
that  he  would  spare  neither  expense,  pains,  nor  dan¬ 
ger,  for  the  deliverance  of  Greece,  ana  to  acquire  for 
the  jEtolians  the  first  rank  in  it:  that,  with  his  nume¬ 
rous  armies,  there  would  arrive  from  Asia  convoys 
of  every  kind:  that  all  he  desired  of  them  was,  only 
to  provide  his  troops  with  whatever  might  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  their  present  subsistence.  Having  ended  his 
speech,  he  withdrew. 

The  most  judicious  in  the  assembly  saw  plainly 
that  Antiochus,  instead  of  an  effectual  and  present 
succour,  as  he  had  promised,  gave  them  little  more 
than  hopes  and  promises.  They  could  have  wished 
that  they  had  chosen  him  only  as  an  arbiter  and  me¬ 
diator  between  them  and  the  Romans,  and  not  leader 
of  the  war.  However,  Thoas  having  gained  a  ma¬ 
jority,  caused  Antiochus  to  be  nominated  generalis¬ 
simo.  Thirty  of  their  principal  men  were  appointed 
for  his  council  whenever  he  should  think  proper  to 
deliberate  with  them. 

SECTION  VI. — ANTIOCHUS  ENDEAVOURS  TO  BRING 
OVER  THE  ACHAEANS  TO  HIS  INTEREST,  BUT  IN 
VAIN.  HE  POSSESSES  HIMSELF  OF  CHALCIS  AND 
ALL  EUBCEA.  THE  ROMANS  PROCLAIM  WAR 
AGAINST  HIM,  AND  SEND  MANIUS  ACILIUS  THE 
CONSUL  INTO  GREECE.  ANTIOCHUS  MAKES  AN 
ILL  USE  OF  HANNIBAL’S  COUNSEL. — HE  IS  DEFEAT¬ 
ED  NEAR  THERMOPYLAE.  THE  AETOLIANS  SUBMIT 
TO  THE  ROMANS. 

The  first  subject  on  which  the 
A.  M.  3813.  king  and  the  iEtolians  deliberated 
Ant.  J.  C.  191.  was,  2  with  what  enterprise  they 
should  begin.  It  was  thought  ad¬ 
visable  to  make  a  second  attempt  on  Chalcis;  and 
thereupon  the  troops  set  out  for  that  city  without 
loss  of  time.  When  they  were  near  it,  the  king  per¬ 
mitted  the  principal  iEtolians  to  have  a  conference 
with  such  citizens  of  Chalcis  as  were  come  out  of  it 
on  their  arrival.  The  iEtolians  urged  them  in  the 
strongest  terms  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Antio¬ 
chus,  but  without  breaking  their  treaty  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  They  declared,  that  this  prince  was  come 
into  Greece,  not  to  make  it  the  seat  of  war,  but  actu¬ 
ally  to  deliver  it,  and  not  merely  in  words  as  the  Ro¬ 
mans  had  done:  that  nothing  could  be  of  greater  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  cities  of  Greece,  than  to  live  in  amity 
with  both  those  powers,  because  that  the  one  would 


»  Liv.  1.  xxxv.  n.  43 — 45. 

s  Liv  1  xxxv  n  46—51  Appian.  in  Syriac,  p.  92,  93. 


always  defend  them  against  the  other,  and  that  by 
these  means  they  would  hold  both  in  respect:  that 
they  would  do  well  to  consider,  in  case  they  should 
not  agree  to  the  proposal  now  made  them,  the  great 
danger  to  which  they  would  expose  themselves,  as 
the  aid  they  might  expect  from  the  Romans  was  at  a 
great  distance,  whereas  the  king  was  present  and  at 
their  gates. 

Miction,  one  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Chalcis, 
replied,  that  he  could  not  guess  what  people  it  was 
that  Antiochus  came  to  deliver,  and  for  whose  sake 
he  had  left  his  kingdom,  and  was  come  into  Greece: 
that  he  knew  of  no  city  garrisoned  by  Roman  sol¬ 
diers,  nor  that  paid  the  least  tribute  to  the  Romans, 
or  complained  of  being  oppressed  by  them:  that  as 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Chalcis,  they  had  no  occasion 
for  a  deliverer,  as  they  were  free;  nor  of  a  defender, 
as  they  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  peace,  under  the  pro¬ 
tection,  and  with  the  amity,  of  the  Romans:  that  they 
did  not  refuse  the  amity,  either  of  the  king  or  of  the 
iEtolians;  but  that,  if  they  would  show  themselves 
friends,  the  first  thing  they  were  desired  to  do  was, 
to  leave  their  island ;  that  they  were  fully  determined, 
neither  to  admit  them  into  their  city,  nor  to  make 
any  alliance  with  them,  but  in  concert  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans. 

When  this  answer  was  reported  to  the  king,  as  he 
had  brought  but  few  troops,  and  was  not  able  to  force 
the  city,  he  resolved  to  return  to  Demetrias.  So  im- 
rudent  and  ill-concerted  a  first  step  did  him  no 
onour,  and  was  no  good  omen  with  regard  to  the 
future. 

They  now  addressed  themselves  to  another  quarter, 
and  endeavoured  to  bring  over  the  Acbaeans  and 
Athamanians.  The  former  gave  audience  to  the  am¬ 
bassadors  of  Antiochus  and  those  of  the  rEtolians, 
at  jEge,  where  their  assembly  was  held,  in  presence 
of  Quintius  the  Roman  general. 

Antiochus’s  ambassador  spoke  first.  He  was  a 
vain  man  (as  those  generally  are  who  live  in  the 
courts  and  at  the  expense  of  princes ;3)  and  fancying 
himself  a  great  orator,  he  spoke  with  an  imposing  and 
emphatical  tone  of  voice.  He  told  them,  that  an  in¬ 
numerable  body  of  cavalry  was  passing  the  Helles¬ 
pont  into  Europe,  consisting  partly  of  cuirassiers,  and 
partly  of  bowmen,  who  even  when  they  were  flying 
on  horseback,  turned  about,  and  discharged  their 
arrows  with  the  surest  aim.  To  this  cavalry,  which, 
according  to  him,  was  able  by  itself  to  overwhelm 
the  united  forces  of  Europe,  he  added  a  more  nume¬ 
rous  infantry;  the  Dahas,  the  Medes,  the  Elymseans, 
the  Cadusians,  and  many  other  terrible  unknown 
nations.  With  regard  to  the  fleet,  he  affirmed  that 
it  w'ould  be  so  large,  that  no  harbour  of  Greece  could 
contain  it;  the  right  wing  was  to  be  composed  of 
Tyrians  and  Sidonians;  the  left  of  Aradians  and  the 
Sidetes  of  Pamphylia;  nations  who  were  allowed 
universally  to  be  the  best  and  most  experienced  ma¬ 
riners  in  the  world  :  that  it  would  be  to  no  purpose 
to  enumerate  the  immense  sums  which  Antiochus 
was  bringing  with  him,  every  one  knowing  that  the 
kingdoms  of  Asia  had  always  abounded  in  gold:  that 
they  were  to  judge,  in  proportion,  of  the  rest  of  the 
military  preparations:  that  consequently  the  Romans 
would  not  now  have  to  do  with  a  Philip  ora  Hannibal; 
the  latter  being  only  a  citizen  of  Carthage,  and  the 
former  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  Mace¬ 
donia;  but  with  a  prince  who  was  sovereign  of  all 
Asia  and  part  of  Europe;  that  nevertheless,  though 
he  was  come  from  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  East, 
purely  to  restore  the  liberty  of  Greece,  he  did  not 
require  any  article  from  the  Achseans,  that  should 
interfere  with  the  fidelity  they  might  imagine  they 
owed  the  Romans,  their  first  friends  and  allies:  that 
he  did  not  desire  them  to  unite  their  arms  with  his 
against  that  people,  but  only  to  stand  neuter,  and  not 
declare  for  either  party. 

Archidamus,  the  /Etolian  ambassador,  spoke  to  the 
same  effect;  adding,  that  the  safest  and  wisest  course 
the  Achseans  could  take,  would  be,  to  remain  mere 
spectators  of  the  war,  and  to  wait  in  peace  for  the 

*  Is,  ut  plerique  quos  opes  regia:  alunt,  vaniloquuB,  maria 
ttrrasque  inani  sonitu  verborum  compleverat. — Liv. 
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event,  without  sharing  in  it,  or  incurring  any  hazard. 
Then  growing  warmer  as  he  went  on,  he  threw  out 
invectives  and  reproaches  against  the  Romans  in  ge¬ 
neral,  and  against  Quintius  in  particular.  He  called 
them  an  ungrateful  people,  who  had  forgotten  that 
they  owed  to  the  bravery  of  the  iEtolians  not  only 
the  victory  they  had  gained  over  Philip,  but  their 
general’s  life,  and  the  safety  of  their  army.  For  what, 
continued  he,  did  Quintius  do  in  this  battle,  worthy 
a  great  captain?  He  declared,  that  he  himself  had 
observed  him  during  the  engagement  wholly  employ¬ 
ed  in  consulting  the  auspices,  in  sacrificing  victims, 
and  offering  up  vows,  like  an  augur,  or  a  priest, 
whilst  himself  was  exposing  his  person  and  life  to  the 
enemy’s  darts,  for  his  defence  and  preservation. 

To  this  Quintius  answered,  that  it  was  plain  which 
party  Archidamus  had  studied  to  please  by  this 
speech;  that  knowing  the  Achsans  were  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  disposition  and  character  of  the 
iEtolians,  whose  courage  consisted  solely  in  words, 
not  in  actions,  he  had  not  endeavoured  to  conciliate 
their  esteem,  but  had  studied  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  king’s  ambassadors,  and,  by  their  means, 
with  the  king  himself:  that  if  the  world  had  not  known 
till  now,  what  it  was  that  had  formed  the  alliance 
between  Antiochus  and  the  iEtolians,  the  speeches 
made  by  the  ambassadors  showed  it  visibly  enough, 
that  on  both  sides,  nothing  but  boasting  and  false¬ 
hood  had  been  employed:  that  by  vaunting  of  troops 
which  they  did  not  possess,  they  seduced  and  puffed 
up  the  vanity  of  each  other  by  false  promises  and 
vain  hopes;  the  iEtolians  asserting  boldly  on  one  side 
(as  you  have  just  now  heard)  that  they  had  defeated 
Philip,  and  preserved  the  Romans;  and  that  all  the 
cities  of  Greece  were  ready  to  declare  for  iEtolia; 
and  the  king,  on  the  other  side,  affirming,  that  he 
was  going  to  bring  into  the  field  innumerable  bodies 
of  horse  and  foot,  and  to  cover  the  sea  with  his  fleet. 
“  This,”  says  he,  “  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  entertain¬ 
ment  given  me  in  Chalcis,  by  a  friend  of  mine,  a  very 
worthy  man,  who  treats  his  guests  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner.  Surprised  at  the  prodigious  quantity  and  variety 
of  dishes  that  were  served  up,  we  asked  him  how  it 
was  possible  for  him,  in  the  month  of  June,  to  get 
together  so  great  a  quantity  of  game.  My  friend, 
who  was  not  vain-glorious  like  these  people,  only  fell 
a  laughing,  and  owned  sincerely,  that  what  we  took 
for  game  was  nothing  but  swine’s  flesh,  seasoned 
several  ways,  and  cooked  up  with  different  sauces. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  king’s  troop  which 
have  been  so  highly  extolled,  and  whose  number  has 
been  vainly  multiplied  in  mighty  names.  For  these 
Dallas,  Medes,  Cadusians  and  Elymasans,  are  all  but 
one  nation,  and  a  nation  of  slaves  rather  than  of  sol¬ 
diers.  Why  may  not  I,  Achaeans,  represent  to  you 
all  the  movements  and  expeditions  of  this  great  king, 
who  one  moment  hurries  to  the  assembly  of  theiEto- 
lians,  there  to  beg  for  provisions  and  money;  and  the 
next  goes  in  person  to  the  very  gates  of  Chalcis,  from 
which  he  is  obliged  to  retire  with  ignominy.  Antio¬ 
chus  has  very  injudiciously  given  credit  to  the  iEto¬ 
lians,  and  they,  with  as  little  judgment,  have  believed 
Antiochus.  This  ought  to  teach  you  not  to  suffer 
yourselves  to  be  imposed  upon,  but  to  rely  upon  the 
good  faith  of  the  Romans,  which  you  have  so  often 
experienced.  I  am  surprised  they  can  venture  to 
tell  you,  that  it  will  be  safest  for  you  to  stand  neuter, 
and  to  remain  only  spectators  of  the  war.  That  would, 
indeed,  be  a  sure  method;  I  mean,  to  become  the 
prey  of  the  victor.” 

'Ihe  Achseans  were  neither  long  nor  divided  in 
their  deliberations,  and  the  result  was,  that  they 
should  declare  war  against  Antiochus  and  the  iEto¬ 
lians.  Immediately,  at  the  request  of  Quintius,  they 
sent  500  men  to  the  aid  of  Chalcis,  and  the  like 
number  to  Athens. 

Antiochus  received  no  greater  satisfaction  from  the 
Boeotians,  who  answered,  that  they  would  deliberate 
upon  what  was  to  be  done,  when  that  prince  should 
come  into  Bceotia. 

In  the  mean  time,  Antiochus  made  a  new  attempt, 
and  advanced  to  Chalcis  with  a  much  greater  body 
of  troops  than  before.  And  now  the  faction  against 
the  Romans  prevailed,  and  the  city  opened  . its  gates 


to  him.  The  rest  of  the  cities  soon  following  their 
example,  he  made  himself  master  of  all  Euboea.  He 
fancied  he  had  made  a  great  acquisition,  in  having 
reduced  so  considerable  an  island  in  his  first  com- 
paign.  But  can  that  be  called  a  conquest,  where 
there  are  no  enemies  to  make  opposition? 

But  terrible  ones  were  making 
preparations  against  that  prince.l  A.  M.  3813. 
The  Romans,  after  consulting  the  Ant.  J.  C.  191, 
will  of  the  gods  by  omens  and  aus¬ 
pices,  proclaimed  war  against  Antiochus  and  his 
adherents.  Processions  were  appointed  during  two 
days,  to  implore  the  aid  and  protection  of  the  gods. 
They  made  a  vow  to  solemnize  the  great  games  lor 
ten  days,  in  case  they  should  be  successful  in  the  war, 
and  to  make  offerings  in  all  the  temples  of  the  gods. 
What  a  reproach  should  so  religious,  though  blind 
a  paganism,  reflect  on  Christian  generals,  who  should 
be  ashamed  of  piety  and  religion ! 

At  the  same  time  they  omitted  no  human  means  to 
their  success.  The  senators  and  inferior  magistrates 
were  forbidden  to  remove  to  any  distance  from  Rome, 
from  which  they  could  not  return  the  same  day;  and 
five  senators  were  not  allowed  to  be  absent  from  it  at 
the  same  time.  The  love  of  their  country  took  place 
of  every  thing.  Acilius  the  consul,  to  whom  Greece 
had  fallen  by  lot,  ordered  his  troops  to  assemble  at 
Brundusium  on  the  15th  of  May;  and  set  out  from 
Rome  himself  some  days  before. 

About  the  same  time  ambassadors  from  Ptolemy, 
Philip,  the  Carthaginians,  and  Masinissa,  arrived 
there,  to  offer  the  Romans  money,  corn,  men,  and 
ships.  The  senate  said,  that  the  people  of  Rome 
thanked  them,  but  would  accept  of  nothing  except 
the  corn,  and  that  upon  condition  of  paying  for  it. 
They  only  desired  Philip  to  assist  the  consul. 

In  the  mean  time  Antiochus,  after  having  solicited 
many  cities,  either  by  his  envoys  or  in  person,  to 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  him,  went  to  Demetrias, 
and  there  held  a  council  of  war  with  the  chief  com¬ 
manders  of  his  army,  on  the  operations  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  that  was  going  to  open.  Hannibal,  who  was 
now  restored  to  favour,  was  present  at  it,  and  his 
opinion  was  first  asked.  He  began,  by  insisting  on 
tne  paramount  necessity  of  using  the  utmost  endea¬ 
vours  to  engage  Philip  in  Antiochus’s  interest;  which, 
he  said,  was  so  important  a  step,  that  if  it  succeeded, 
they  might  assure  themselves  of  the  success  of  the 
war.  “And  indeed,”  says  he,  “  as  Philip  alone  sus¬ 
tained  so  long  the  whole  weight  of  the  Roman  power, 
what  may  not  be  expected  from  a  war  in  which  the 
two  greatest  kings  of  Europe  and  Asia  will  unite 
their  forces;  especially  as  the  Romans  will  have  those 
against  them  in  it,  who  gave  them  the  superiority 
before;  I  mean  the  iEtolians  and  Athamanians,  to 
whom  alone,  as  is  well  known,  they  were  indebted 
for  victory.  Now,  who  can  doubt  but  Philip  may 
easily  be  brought  over  from  the  Roman  interest,  if 
what  Thoas  has  so  often  repeated  to  the  king,  in  or¬ 
der  to  induce  him  to  cross  into  Greece,  be  true,  that 
this  prince,  highly  incensed  to  see  himself  reduced 
to  a  shameful  servitude  under  the  name  of  peace 
waits  only  an  opportunity  to  declare  himself?  And 
could  he  ever  hope  one  more  favourable  than  that 
which  now  offers  itself?”  If  Philip  should  refuse  to 
join  Antiochus,  Hannibal  advised  him  to  send  his 
son  Seleucus,  at  the  head  of  the  army  he  had  in 
Thrace,  to  lay  waste  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  and 
by  that  means  to  render  Philip  incapable  of  assisting 
the  Romans. 

He  insisted  on  a  still  more  important  point, and  as¬ 
serted,  as  he  had  always  done,  that  it  would  be  im- 
ossible  to  reduce  the  Romans,  except  in  Italy;  which 
ad  been  his  reason  for  always  advising  Antiochus  to 
begin  the  war  there:  that  since  another  course  had 
been  taken,  and  the  king  was  at  that  time  in  Greece 
it  was  his  opinion,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  that 
the  king  ought  to  send  immediately  for  all  his  troops 
out  of  Asia;  and  not  rely  on  the  iEtolians,  or  his 
other  allies  of  Greece,  who  possibly  might  fail  him  on 
a  sudden:  that  the  instant  those  forces  should  arrive, 
it  would  be  proper  to  march  towards  those  coasts  of 
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Greece  which  are  opposite  to  Italy,  and  order  his 
fleet  to  set  sail  thither  also;  that  he  should  employ 
half  of  it  to  alarm  and  ravage  the  coast  of  Italy ;  and 
keep  the  other  half  in  some  neighbouring  harbour,  in 
order  to  seem  upon  the  point  of  crossing  into  Italy; 
and  actually  to  keep  himself  in  readiness  to  do  so, 
in  case  a  favourable  opportunity  should  present  itself. 
By  this  means,  said  he,  the  Romans  will  be  kept  at 
home  from  the  necessity  of  defending  their  own 
coast;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  be  the  best  me¬ 
thod  for  carrying  the  war  into  Italy,  the  only  place 
(in  his  opinion)  where  the  Romans  could  be  con¬ 
quered.  “These,”  concluded  Hannibal,  “are  my 
thoughts,  and  if  I  am  not  so  well  qualified  for  pre¬ 
siding  in  another  war,  I  ought  at  least  to  have  learned, 
by  my  good  and  ill  successes,  how  to  act  in  the  field 
against  the  Romans.  My  zeal  and  fidelity  may  be  de¬ 
pended  upon.  As  to  the  rest,  I  beseech  the  gods  to  pros¬ 
per  all  your  undertakings,  whatsoever  they  may  be.” 

The  council  could  not  but  approve  at  that  time  of 
what  Hannibal  had  said,  and  indeed  it  was  the  only 
good  advice  that  could  be  given  Antiochus  in  the 
present  posture  of  his  affairs.  However,  he  complied 
only  with  the  article  which  related  to  the  troops  of 
Asia;  and  immediately  sent  orders  to  Polyxenides, 
his  admiral,  to  bring  them  over  into  Greece.  With 
regard  to  all  the  rest  of  Hannibal’s  plan,  his  courtiers 
and  flatterers  diverted  him  from  putting  it  in  execu¬ 
tion,  by  assuring  him  that  he  could  not  fail  of  being 
victorious;  that  should  he  follow  Hannibal’s  plan,  all 
the  honour  would  be  ascribed  to  Hannibal,  because 
he  had  formed  it:  that  the  king  ought  to  have  all  the 
glory  of  the  war,  and  for  that  reason  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  draw  up  another  plan,  without  regarding 
that  of  the  Carthaginian.  In  this  manner  are  the  best 
counsels  frustrated,  and  the  most  powerful  empires 
ruined. 

The  king,  having  joined  the  troops  of  the  allies  to 
his  own,  made  himself  master  of  several  cities  of 
Thessaly ;  he  was  however  obliged  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Larissa,  Bebius,  the  Roman  praetor,  having  sent  it 
a  speedy  aid,  after  which  he  retired  to  Demetrias. 

From  thence  he  went  to  Chalcis,  where  he  fell  dis¬ 
tractedly  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  the  person  at 
whose  house  he  lodged.  Though  he  was  upwards  of 
fifty,  he  was  so  passionately  fond  of  that  girl,  who 
was  not  twenty,  that  he  resolved  to  marry  her.  For¬ 
getting  the  two  great  enterprises  he  had  formed,  the 
war  against  the  Romans  and  the  deliverance  of 
Greece,  he  spent  the  rest  of  the  winter  in  feasts  and 
diversions  on  the  occasion  of  his  nuptials.  This  taste 
for  pleasure  soon  communicated  itself  from  the  king 
to  the  whole  court,  and  occasioned  a  universal  neglect 
of  military  discipline. 

He  did  not  wake  out  of  the  lethargy  into  which  this 
effeminate  life  had  thrown  him,  till  news  was  brought, 
that  Acilius  the  consul  was  advancing  towards  him 
in  Thessaly  with  the  utmost  diligence.  Immediately 
the  king  set  out;  and  finding  at  the  place  appointed 
for  the  rendezvous  but  a  very  small  number  of  the  con¬ 
federate  troops,  whose  officers  told  him,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them,  though  they  had  used  their 
utmost  endeavours,  to  bring  more  forces  into  the 
field;  he  then  found,  but  too  late,  how  much  he  had 
been  imposed  upon  by  the  splendid  promises  of  Tho- 
as;  and  the  truth  of  Hannibal’s  words,  that  it  would 
not  be  safe  for  him  to  rely  on  the  troops  of  such  al¬ 
lies.  All  he  could  do  at  that  time  was,  to  seize  the 
pass  of  Thermopylae,  and  to  send  to  the  dEtolians  for 
a  reinforcement.  Either  the  inclemency  of  the  wea¬ 
ther,  or  contrary  winds,  had  prevented  the  arrival  of 
the  Asiatic  forces,  which  Polyxenides  was  bringing, 
and  the  king  had  only  those  troops  which  he  had 
brought  the  year  before,  which  scarce  exceeded 
10,000  men. 

Antiochus  imagined  he  had  provided  sufficiently 
for  his  security  against  the  Romans,!  who  were  ad¬ 
vancing  against  him,  by  having  seized  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae,  and  strengthening  the  natural  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  that  place  with  intrenchments  and  walls. 
The  consul  came  forward,  determined  to  attack  him. 
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Most  of  his  officers  and  soldiers  had  been  employed 
in  the  war  against  Philip.  These  he  animated,  by 
putting  them  in  mind  of  the  famous  victory  they  had 
gained  over  that  king,  who  was  a  much  braver  prince 
and  infinitely  more  practised  in  military  affairs,  than 
Antiochus;  who, being  newly  married,  and  enervated 
by  pleasures  and  revelling,  vainly  fancied  that  war 
was  to  be  carried  on  in  the  same  manner  as  nuptials 
are  solemnized.  Acilius  had  despatched  Cato,  who 
acted  under  him  as  lieutenant,  with  a  large  detach¬ 
ment,  in  quest  of  some  by-path  that  led  to  the  hill 
above  the  enemy.  Cato,  after  inexpressible  fatigues, 
went  over  the  mountains  through  the  same  path  where 
Xerxes  and  Brennus  afterwards  opened  themselves 
a  passage;  when  falling  suddenly  on  some  soldiers, 
whom  he  met  there,  he  soon  put  them  to  flight.  Im¬ 
mediately  he  orders  the  trumpets  to  sound,  and  ad¬ 
vances  at  the  head  of  his  detachment  sword  in  hand, 
and  with  great  shouts.  A  body  of  600  AEtolians,  who 
guarded  some  of  the  eminences,  seeing  him  come 
down  the  mountains,  take  to  flight,  and  retire  to¬ 
wards  their  army,  where  they  spread  universal  terror. 

At  the  same  instant  the  consul  attacks  Antiochus’s 
intrenchments  with  all  his  troops,  and  forces  them. 
The  king,  having  his  teeth  shattered  by  a  stone,  was 
in  such  excessive  pain,  that  he  was  forced  to  leave 
the  field.  After  his  retreat,  no  part  of  his  army  dared 
to  stand  their  ground,  and  wait  the  coming  up  of  the 
Romans.  The  rout  now  became  general  in  a  place 
where  there  were  scarcely  any  outlets  to  escape 
through;  for  on  one  side  they  were  stopped  by  deep 
fens,  and  on  the  other  by  craggy  rocks;  so  that  there 
was  no  getting  off  either  on  the  right  or  left.  The 
soldiers,  however,  crowding  and  pushing  forward, 
to  avoid  the  enemy’s  swords,  threw  one  another  into 
the  morasses  and  down  the  precipices,  in  which  man¬ 
ner  a  greater  number  of  them  perished. 

After  the  battle  was  over,  the  consul  embraced  Cato 
a  long  time  in  his  arms,  who  was  still  hot  and  out  of 
breath;  and  cried  out  aloud,  in  the  transports  of  his 
joy,  that  neither  himself  nor  the  Romans  could  ever 
reward  his  services  as  they  deserved.  Cato,  who  was 
now  lieutenant-general  under  Acilius,  had  been  con¬ 
sul,  and  had  commanded  the  armies  in  Spain:  but  he 
did  not  think  that  the  accepting  of  a  subaltern  em¬ 
ployment  for  the  service  of  his  country,  was  any  dis¬ 
grace  to  him;  and  this  was  a  frequent  practice  among 
the  Romans.  In  the  mean  time  the  victorious  army 
continued  the  pursuit,  and  cut  to  pieces  all  Antio¬ 
chus’s  forces,  500  excepted,  with  whom  he  escaped 
to  Chalcis. 

Acilius  sent  Cato  to  Rome,  with  the  news  of  this 
victory,  and  related  in  his  letters  how  greatly  his 
lieutenant  had  contributed  to  it.  It  is  noble  in  a 
general  to  do  justice  in  this  manner  to  the  merit  of  an¬ 
other,  and  not  to  suffer  so  mean  a  passion  as  jealousy 
to  harbour  in  his  heart.  The  arrival  of  Cato  at  Rome 
filled  the  citizens  with  a  joy  so  much  the  greater,  as 
they  had  been  very  apprehensive  of  the  success  of 
the  war  against  so  powerful  and  renowned  a  prince. 
Orders  were  thereupon  given  for  public  prayers  and 
sacrifices  to  be  offered  up  to  the  gods,  by  way  of 
thanksgiving,  for  three  days  together. 

The  reader  has  doubtless  often  observed,  with  ad¬ 
miration,  how  careful  the  heathens  were  to  begin  and 
end  all  their  wars  with  solemn  acts  of  religion;  endea¬ 
vouring  in  the  first  place,  by  vows  and  sacrifices,  to 
acquire  the  favour  of  those  whom  they  honoured  as 
gods,  and  afterwards  returning  them  public  and 
solemn  thanks  for  the  success  of  their  arms.  Thi 
was  a  double  testimony  which  they  paid  to  an  im¬ 
portant  and  capital  truth,  the  tradition  which  (of 
equal  antiquity  with  the  world)  has  been  preserved 
by  all  nations;  that  there  is  a  Supreme  Being  and  a 
Providence,  which  presides  over  all  human  events. 
This  laudable  custom  is  observed  regularly  among 
us,  and  it  is  only  among  Christians,  in  strictness  of 
speech,  that  it  may  be  called  a  religious  custom.  I 
only  wish  that  one  practice  wTere  added  to  it,  which 
certainly  corresponds  with  the  intention  of  our  supe¬ 
riors,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  political;  I  mean,  that 
prayers  were  offered  up  at  the  same  time  for  those 
brave  officers  and  soldiers  who  have  shed  their  blood 
in  the  defence  of  their  country. 
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The  victory  gained  over  Aitiochus  was  followed 
by  the  surrender  of  all  the  cities  and  fortresses  which 
that  prince  had  taken,  and  especially  of  Chalcis  and 
all  Euboea.  The  consul,!  after  his  victory,  discovered 
such  a  moderation  on  all  occasions,  as  reflected  a 
greater  honour  on  him  than  the  victory  itself. 

Though  the  iEtolians, 2  by  their  injurious  and  inso¬ 
lent  conduct,  had  rendered  themselves  unworthy  of 
the  least  regard,  Acilius,  however,  endeavoured  to 
bring  them  overby  gentle  methods.  He  represented, 
that  experience  ought  to  teach  them,  how  little  they 
could  depend  on  Antiochus;  that  it  was  not  yet  too 
late  for  them  to  have  recourse  to  the  clemency  of  the 
Romans;  that,  to  give  an  unexceptionable  proof  of 
the  sincerity  of  their  repentance,  they  must  surrender 
to  him  Heraclea,  their  capital  city.  These  remon¬ 
strances  being  all  to  no  purpose,  he  saw  plainly  that 
he  should  be  obliged  to  employ  force,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  he  besieged  that'  place  with  all  his  troops. 
Heraclea  was  a  very  strong  city,  of  great  extent,  and 
able  to  make  a  long  and  vigorous  defence.  The  con¬ 
sul  having  employed  the  balista,  catapultas,  and  all 
the  other  engines  of  war,  attacked  the  city  in  four 
places  at  the  same  time.  The  besieged  defended 
themselves  with  inexpressible  courage,  or  rather  fury. 
They  immediately  repaired  such  parts  of  the  wall  as 
were  beaten  down.  In  their  frequent  sallies,  they 
charged  with  a  violence  it  was  scarce  possible  to 
support,  for  they  fought  in  the  highest  despair.  They 
burned  in  an  instant  the  greatest  part  of  the  machines 
employed  against  them.  The  attack  was  continued 
in  this  manner  for  four-and -twenty  days,  without  the 
least  intermission  either  by  day  or  night. 

It  was  plain,  as  the  garrison  did  not  consist  of  near 
so  many  forces  as  the  Roman  army,  it  must  necessa¬ 
rily  be  greatly  weakened  by  such  violent  and  con¬ 
tinued  exertions.  And  now  the  consul  formed  a  new 
plan.  He  discontinued  the  attack  at  twelve  every 
night,  and  did  not  renew  it  till  about  nine  the  next 
morning.  The  iEtolians,  not  doubting  that  this  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  excessive  fatigue  of  the  besiegers, 
and  persuaded  that  they  were  as  much  exhausted  as 
themselves,  took  advantage  of  the  repose  allowed 
them,  and  retired  at  the  same  time  with  the  Romans. 
They  continued  this  practice  for  some  time;  but  the 
consul  having  drawn  off  his  troops  at  midnight,  as 
usual,  at  three  in  the  morning  assaulted  the  city  in 
three  places  only;  placing  at  the  fourth  a  body  of 
troops,  who  were  commanded  not  to  move  till  a  signal 
should  be  given.  Such  iEtolians  as  were  asleep, 
being  very  drowsy  and  heavy  from  fatigue,  were 
waked  with  the  utmost  difficulty;  and  those  who 
were  awake  ran  up  and  down  at  random  wherever 
the  noise  called  them.  At  day-break,  the  signal  be- 
ing  given  by  the  consul,  the  assault  was  made  on 
that  part  of  the  city  which  had  not  yet  been  attacked , 
and  from  whence  the  besieged,  on  that  account,  had 
drawn  off  their  people.  The  city  was  taken  in  an 
instant,  and  the  iEtolians  fled  with  the  utmost  preci¬ 
pitation  into  the  citadel.  The  general  suffered  the 
city  to  be  plundered,  not  so  much  from  a  spirit  of 
hatred  and  revenge,  as  to  reward  the  soldiers,  who, 
till  now,  had  not  been  allowed  to  plunder  any  of  the 
cities  they  had  taken.  As  the  citadel  was  in  want  of 
provisions,  it  could  not  hold  out  long;  and  accor¬ 
dingly,  at  the  first  assault,  the  garrison  surrendered. 
Among  the  prisoners  wasDamocritus,  a  person  of  the 
greatest  distinction  among  the  iEtolians,  who  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  had  answered  Quintius,  “  That 
he  would  bring  to  him  in  Italy  the  decree  by  which 
he  had  just  before  called  in  Antiochus.” 

At  the  same  time  Philip  was  besieging  Lamia,3 
which  was  but  seven  miles  from  Heraclea.  It  did 
not  hold  out  long  after  the  latter  was  taken. 

Some  days  before  the  surrender  of  Heraclea,  the 
iEtolians  had  deputed  ambassadors,  with  Thoas  at 
their  head,  to  Antiochus.  The  king  promised  them 
a  speedy  succour,  gave  them  immediately  a  consi¬ 
derable  sum  of  money,  and  kept  Thoas,  who  stayed 
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very  willingly  with  him,  to  hasten  the  execution  ol 
his  promises. 

The  iEtolians, 4  who  were  exceedingly  discouraged 
by  the  taking  of  Heraclea,  considered  how  they  might 
best  put  an  end  to  a  war,  which  had  already  been 
attended  with  very  unhappy  effects,  and  might  have 
been  much  worse.  But  the  populace  not  approving 
the  conditions  of  peace  which  were  prescribed,  the 
negotiation  come  to  nothing. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  consul  laid  siege  toNaupac- 
tus,  in  which  the  iEtolians  had  shut  themselves  up 
with  all  their  forces.  The  siege  had  already  beer 
carried  on  two  months,  when  Quintius,  who  during 
this  time  had  been  employed  in  Greece,  in  various 
concerns,  came  thither  and  joined  the  consul.  The 
destruction  of  that  city  would  involve  almost  the 
whole  nation  in  the  same  fate.  The  usage  which 
Quintius  had  met  with  from  the  iEtolians,  had  given 
him  the  greatest  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  them. 
However,  he  was  moved  with  compassion,  when  he 
saw  them  on  the  brink  of  destruction;  and  therefore 
he  advanced  so  near  the  walls,  as  to  be  known  by 
the  besieged.  The  city  was  reduced  to  the  last  ex¬ 
tremities.  A  rumour  being  spread  that  Quintius  was 
approaching,  immediately  the  citizens  ran  from  all 
quarters  to  the  walls.  Those  unfortunate  people, 
stretching  forth  their  hands  towards  Quintius,  and 
calling  him  by  his  name,  all  burst  into  tears,  and  im¬ 
plored  his  assistance  with  the  most  mournful  cries. 
Quintius,  moved  with  their  condition  even  to  shed¬ 
ding  of  tears,  expressed  by  his  gestures  that  he  could 
do  nothing  for  them,  and  returned  to  the  consul.  In 
their  conversation  he  represented,  that  as  he  had 
overcome  Antiochus,  it  was  but  lost  time  to  continue 
the  siege  of  those  two  cities,  and  that  the  year  of  his 
command  was  near  expiring.  Acilius  agreed  with 
him;  hut  being  ashamed  to  raise  the  siege,  he  left 
Quintius  at  liberty  to  act  as  he  pleased.  The  latter 
advancing  near  the  walls  a  second  time,  the  mourn¬ 
ful  cries  were  again  heard,  and  the  citizens  besought 
him  to  take  compassion  on  them.  Quintius,  by  a  sign 
with  his  hand,  bid  them  send  deputies  to  him;  when 
immediately  Phaeneasand  the  principal  citizens  came 
out,  and  threw  themselves  at  his  feet.  Seeing  them 
in  that  humble  posture;  “Your  calamity,”  says  he 
“  banishes  from  my  mind  all  thoughts  of  resentment1 * 
and  revenge.  You  now  find  that  all  things  have  Hap¬ 
pened  as  I  foretold  you  they  would;  and  you  have 
not  the  consolation  of  being  able  to  say,  that  none 
of  these  misfortunes  were  owing  to  yourselves.  But 
destined  as  I  am,  by  Providence,  to  preserve  Greece, 
your  ingratitude  shall  not  cancel  my  inclination  to 
do  good.  Depute  therefore  some  persons  to  the  con¬ 
sul,  and  beg  a  truce  for  as  much  time  as  may  suffice 
for  sending  ambassadors  to  Rome,  in  order  to  make 
your  submissions  to  the  senate.  I  will  be  your  me 
diator  and  advocate  with  the  consul.”  They  fol¬ 
lowed  Quintius’s  advice  in  every  thing.  The  consul 
granted  them  a  truce,  broke  up  the  siege,  and  march¬ 
ed  back  his  army  toNPhocis. 

King  Philip  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  congra¬ 
tulate  the  Romans  on  the  happy  success  of  this  cam¬ 
paign,  and  to  offer  presents  and  sacrifices  to  the  gods 
in  the  Capitol.  They  were  received  there  with  the 
highest  marks  of  distinction,  and  the  Romans  gave 
up  to  them  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Philip,  who  had 
been  a  hostage  in  their  city.  Thus  ended  the  war 
which  the  Romans  carried  on  against  Antiochus  in 
Greece. 

SECTION  VII.— POLYXENIDES,  ADMIRAL  OF  AN- 
TIOCHUS’S  FLEET,  IS  DEFEATED  BY  LIVIUS.  L.  SCI- 
PIO,  THE  NEW  CONSUL,  IS  APPOINTED  TO  CARRY 
ON  THE  WAR  AGAINST  ANTIOCHUS.  SCIPIO  AFRI- 
CANUS,  HIS  BROTHER,  SERVES  UNDER  HIM.  THE 
RHODIANS  DEFEAT  HANNIBAL  IN  A  SEA-FIGHT. 
THE  CONSUL  MARCHES  AGAINST  ANTIOCHUS,  AND 
CROSSES  INTO  ASIA.  HE  GAINS  A  SIGNAL  VICTORY 
OVER  HIM  NEAR  MAGNESIA.  THE  KING  OBTAINS 
A  PEACE;  AND  GIVES  UP,  BY  A  TREATY,  ALL  ASIA 
ON  THIS  SIDE  MOUNT  TAURUS.  DISPUTE  BETWEEN 


4  Liv.  I.  xxxvi.  n.  27.  35. 
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EUMENES  AND  THE  RHODIANS,  IN  PRESENCE  OF 

THE  ROMAN  SENATE,  RELATING  TO  THE  GRECIAN 

CITIES  OF  ASIA. 

WHILST  the  affairs  I  have  just 

A.  M.  3813.  related  were  passing  in  Greece, l 
Ant.  J.  C.  191.  Antiochus  lived  easy  and  undistur¬ 
bed  in  Ephesus,  relying  on  the  as- 
stwance  of  his  flatterers  and  courtiers,  that  he  had 
no  reason  to  be  under  any  apprehensions  from  the 
Romans,  who  (they  declared)  did  not  intend  to  cross 
into  Asia.  Hannibal  was  the  only  person  capable  of 
rousing  him  from  this  lethargy.  He  told  the  king 
plainly,  that  instead  of  entertaining  vain  hopes,  and 
suffering  himself  to  be  lulled  asleep  by  irrational 
and  improbable  discourse,  he  might  be  assured,  that 
he  would  soon  be  forced  to  fight  the  Romans  both 
by  sea  and  land,  in  Asia,  and  for  Asia;  and  that  he 
must  resolve,  either  to  renounce  the  empire  of  it,  or 
to  defend  it  sword  in  hand,  against  enemies,  who 
aspired  at  no  less  than  the  conquest  of  the  whole 
world. 

The  king  then  became  sensible  of  the  great  dan¬ 
ger  he  was  in,  and  immediately  sent  orders  to  hasten 
the  march  of  the  troops  from  the  East  which  were 
not  yet  arrived.  He  also  fitted  out  a  fleet,  embark¬ 
ed,  and  sailed  to  the  Chersonesus.  He  there  forti¬ 
fied  Lysimachia,  Sestos,  Abydos,  and  other  cities  in 
that  neighbourhood,  to  prevent  the  Romans  from 
crossing  into  Asia  by  the  Hellespont;  and  this  being 
done,  he  returned  to  Ephesus. 

Here  it  was  resolved,  in  a  great  council,  to  venture 
a  naval  engagement.  Polyxenides,  admiral  of  the 
fleet,  was  ordered  to  go  in  search  of  C.  Livius,  who 
commanded  that  of  the  Romans,  which  was  just  be¬ 
fore  arrived  in  the  Aigean  sea,  and  to  attack  it.  They 
met  near  mount  Corychus  in  Ionia.  The  battle  was 
fought  with  great  bravery  on  both  sides;  but  at  last 
Polyxenides  was  beaten,  and  obliged  to  fly.  Ten  of 
his  ships  were  sunk,  thirteen  taken,  and  he  escaped 
with  the  rest  to  Ephesus.  The  Romans  sailed  into 
the  harbour  of  Cane,  in  Alolis,  drew  their  ships 
ashore,  and  fortified  with  a  strong  intrenchment  and 
rampart  the  place  where  they  laid  them  up  for  the 
whole  winter. 

Antiochus^  at  the  time  this  happened,  was  in 
Magnesia,  assembling  his  land  forces.  News  being 
brought  that  his  fleet  was  defeated,  he  marched  to¬ 
wards  the  coast,  and  resolved  to  equip  another  so 
powerful,  as  might  be  able  to  preserve  the  empire  of 
those  seas.  For  this  purpose,  he  refitted  such  ships 
as  had  been  brought  oft’,  reinforced  them  with  new 
ones,  and  sent  Hannibal  into  Syria,  to  fetch  those  of 
Syria  and  Phoenicia.  He  also  gave  part  of  the  army 
to  Seleucus  his  son,  whom  he  sent  into  rEolis,  to 
watch  the  Roman  fleet,  and  awe  all  the  country  round, 
and  marched  in  person  with  the  rest  into  winter  quar¬ 
ters  in  Phrygia. 

During  these  transactions^  the  jEtolian  ambassa¬ 
dors  arrived  at  Rome,  where  they  pressed  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  an  audience,  because  the  truce  was  near 
expiring.  Quintius,  who  was  returned  from  Greece, 
employed  all  his  influence  in  their  favour.  But  he 
found  the  senate  very  much  exasperated  against  the 
iEtolians  They  were  considered,  not  as  common 
enemies;  but  as  a  people  so  very  uncivilized  and  un¬ 
social  that  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  conclude  an 
alliance  with  them.  After  several  days’  debate,  in 
which  they  were  neither  allowed  nor  refused  peace, 
two  proposals  were  made  to  them,  and  left  to  their 
option ;  these  were,  either  to  submit  entirely  to  the 
will,  of  the  senate,  or  to  pay  1000  talents, A  and  to 
acknowledge  all  those  for  their  friends  or  enemies, 
who  were  such  to  the  Romans.  As  the  iEtolians  de¬ 
sired  to  know  particularly  how  far  they  were  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  will  of  the  senate,  no  express  answer  was 
made  to  them.  They  therefore  withdrew,  without 
obtaining  any  thing,  and  were  ordered  to  leave  Rome 
that  very  day,  and  Italy  in  a  fortnight. 


i  Liv. ).  xxxvi.  n.  41—45.  Appian.  in  Syriac,  p.  99, 100. 
»  Liv.  1.  xlvii.  n.  8.  Appian.  in  Syriac,  p.  100 
»  Liv.  1.  xxxvii.  n.  1. 
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The  next  year  6  the  Romans  gave 
the  command  of  the  land  armies  A.  M.  3814, 
which  Acilius  had  before,  to  L.  Cor-  Ant.  J.  C.  190. 
nelius  Scipio,  the  new  consul,  un¬ 
der  whom  Scipio  Africanus,  his  brother,  had  offered 
to  serve  as  lieutenant.  The  senate  and  people  of 
Rome  were  very  desirous  of  trying,  whether  of  the 
two,  Scipio  or  Hannibal,  the  conqueror  or  the  con¬ 
quered,  would  be  of  the  greater  service  to  the  army 
in  which  he  should  fight.  The  command  of  the  fleet, 
which  Livius  had  before,  was  given  to  L.  iEmilius 
Regill  us. 

The  consul  being  arrived  in  JEtolia,  did  not  trifle 
away  his  time  in  besieging  one  town  after  another; 
but,  wholly  attentive  to  his  principal  view,  after  grant¬ 
ing  the  iEtolians  a  six  months’  truce,  in  order  that 
they  might  have  full  time  for  sending  a  second  em¬ 
bassy  to  Rome,  he  resolved  to  march  his  army  through 
Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace,  and  from  thence 
to  cross  over  into  Asia.  However,  he  thought  it 
advisable  previously  to  inform  himself  how  Philip 
might  stand  affected.  This  prince  gave  the  army 
such  a  reception  as  might  be  expected  from  the  most 
faithful  and  most  zealous  ally.  At  its  arrival,  as  well 
as  departure,  he  furnished  it  with  all  necessary  re¬ 
freshments  and  supplies,  with  a  truly  loyal  munifi¬ 
cence.  In  the  entertainments  which  he  made  for  the 
consul,®  his  brother,  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  he  discovered  an  easy,  graceful  air;  and  such 
a  politeness  as  was  very  pleasing  to  Scipio  Africanus. 
For  this  great  man,  who  excelled  in  every  thing, 
was  not  an  enemy  to  a  certain  elegance  of  manners 
and  noble  generosity,  provided  they  did  not  degene¬ 
rate  into  luxury. 

The  praise  which  Livy  gives  Scipio  in  this  place, 
is  also  very  honourable  to  Philip.  He  had  at  that 
time  for  his  guests  the  most  illustrious  personages  in 
the  world,  a  Roman  consul,  and  at  the  same  time 
general  of  the  armies  of  that  republic;  and  what 
was  still  more,  Scipio  Africanus,  that  consul’s  bro¬ 
ther.  Profusion  is  usual,  and  in  some  measure  par¬ 
donable,  on  these  occasions ;  and  yet  nothing  of  that 
kind  appeared  in  the  reception  which  Philip  gave  to 
his  guests.  He  regaled  them  in  such  a  manner  as 
became  a  great  prince;  and  with  a  magnificence  that 
suited  their  dignity  and  his  own,  which,  however,  at 
the  same  time,  was  far  from  discovering  the  least 
pomp  or  ostentation,  and  was  much  heightened  by 
his  engaging  demeanour,  and  by  the  care  he  took  to 
set  before  his  guests  with  taste  and  decorum  what¬ 
ever  might  be  most  agreeable  to  them.  J\Iulla  in  eo 
dexteritas  et  humanitas  visa.  These  personal  quali¬ 
ties,  in  the  opinion  of  Scipio,  did  Philip  greater  ho¬ 
nour,  and  gave  his  guests  a  more  advantageous  idea 
of  him,  than  the  most  sumptuous  profusion  could 
have  done.  This  excellent  taste  on  both  sides,  so 
uncommon  in  princes  and  great  men,  is  a  fine  model 
for  persons  of  their  high  rank. 

The  consul  and  his  brother,  in  return  for  the  no¬ 
ble  and  generous  reception  which  Philip  had  given 
the  army,  remitted  him  in  the  name  of  the  Roman 
people,  who  had  invested  them  with  full  powers  for 
that  purpose,  the  remainder  of  the  sum  he  was  to  pay 
them. 

Philip  seemed  to  make  it  his  duty,  as  well  as  plea, 
sure,  to  accompany  the  Roman  army;  and  to  supply 
it  with  necessaries  of  every  kind,  not  only  in  Mace¬ 
donia  but  as  far  as  Thrace.  His  experience  how 
much  the  Roman  forces  were  superior  to  his  own, 
and  his  inability  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  obedience 
and  submission,  always  grating  to  kings,  obliged  him 
to  cultivate  the  good  opinion  of  a  people  on  whom 
his  future  fate  depended ;  and  it  was  wise  in  him  to 
do  that  with  a  good  grace,  which  he  would  other¬ 
wise  in  some  measure  have  been  obliged  to  do.  For  in 
reality  it  was  scarce  possible  for  him  not  to  retain  a 
very  strong  resentment  against  the  Romans,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  condition  to  which  they  had  reduced 

*  Liv.  1.  xxxvii.  n.  1 — 7.  Appian.  in  Syriac,  p.  99  <fc  J  00. 

«  Multa  in  eo  et  dexteritas  et  humanitas  visa,  qure  com- 
mendabilia  apud  Africanum  erant  ;  viruni,  sicut  ad  csetera 
egregium,  ita  d  comitate,  quse  sine  luxuria  esset,  non  aval.’ 
sum.— Liu. 
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him;  for  kings  are  never  able  to  accustom  themselves 
to  depend  on  and  submit  to  others. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Roman  fleet  advanced  to¬ 
wards  Thrace, i  to  favour  the  passage  of  the  consul’s 
troops  into  Asia.  Polyxenides,  Antiochus’s  admiral, 
who  was  a  Rhodian  exile,  by  a  stratagem,  defeated 
Pausistratus,  who  commanded  the  Rhodian  fleet, 
which  had  been  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Romans. 
He  attacked  him  by  surprise  in  the  harbour  of  Sa¬ 
mos,  and  burned  or  sunk  nine-and -twenty  of  his 
ships;  and  Pausistratus  himself  lost  his  life  in  this 
engagement.  The  Rhodians,  so  far  from  being  dis¬ 
couraged  by  this  great  loss,  meditated  only  how  to 
revenge  it.  Accordingly,  with  incredible  diligence, 
they  fitted  out  a  more  powerful  fleet  than  the  former. 
It  joined  that  of  jEmilius,  and  both  fleets  sailed  to¬ 
ward  Elea,  to  aid  Eumenes,  whom  Seleucus  was 
besieging  in  his  capital.  This  succour  arrived  very 
seasonably,  Eumenes  being  just  on  the  point  of  be¬ 
ing  reduced  by  the  enemy.  Diophanes  the  Achasan, 
who  had  formed  himself  under  tne  famous  Philopce- 
men,  obliged  the  enemy  to  raise  the  siege.  He  had 
entered  tne  city  with  1000  foot  and  100  horse.  At 
the  head  of  his  own  troops  only,  and  in  sight  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  did  not  dare  to  follow  him,  he  per¬ 
formed  actions  of  such  extraordinary  bravery,  as 
obliged  Seleucus  at  length  to  raise  the  siege,  ana  quit 
the  country. 

The  Rhodian  fleet  being  afterwards  detached  in 
quest  of  Hannibal, 2  who  was  bringing  to  the  king 
that  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  the  Rhodians  singly 
fought  him  on  the  coast  of  Pamphylia.  By  the  good¬ 
ness  of  their  ships,  and  the  dexterity  of  their  seamen, 
they  defeated  that  great  captain,  drove  him  into  the 
port  of  Megiste,  near  Patara;  and  there  blocked  him 
up  so  close,  that  it  wan  impossible  for  him  to  act,  or 
be  of  any  service  to  the  king. 

The  news  of  this  defeat  came  to  Antiochus,  much 
about  the  time  that  advice  was  brought,  that  the  Ro¬ 
man  consul  was  advancing  by  hasty  marches  into 
Macedonia,  and  was  preparing  to  pass  the  Helles¬ 
pont  and  enter  Asia.  Antiochus  then  saw  the  immi¬ 
nent  danger  he  was  in,  and  made  haste  to  take  all 
possible  methods  for  preventing  it. 

He  sent  ambassadors  to  Prusias,3  king  of  Bithynia, 
to  inform  him  of  the  design  which  the  Romans  had 
of  entering  Asia.  They  were  ordered  to  display  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  fatal  consequences  of  that 
enterprise:  that  they  were  coming  with  a  design 
to  destroy  all  the  kingly  governments  in  the  world, 
and  leave  no  other  empire  than  that  of  the  Romans: 
that  after  having  subdued  Philip  and  Nabis,  they 
were  now  preparing  to  attack  him:  that  should  he 
have  the  ill-fortune  to  be  overcome,  the  conflagra¬ 
tion  spreading,  would  soon  reach  Bithynia:  that  as 
to  Eumenes,  no  aid  could  be  expected  from  him,  as 
he  had  voluntarily  submitted  himself,  and  put  on  the 
chains  of  the  Romans  with  his  own  hands. 

These  motives  had  made  a  great  impression  on 
Prusias,  but  the  letters  which  he  had  received  at  the 
same  time  from  Scipio  the  consul  and  his  brother, 
contributed  very  much  to  remove  his  fears  and  sus¬ 
picions.  The  latter -represented  to  him  that  it  was 
the  constant  practice  of  the  Romans,  to  bestow  the 
greatest  honours  on  such  kings  as  sought  their  alli¬ 
ance;  and  he  mentioned  several  examples  of  that 
kind,  in  which  he  himself  had  been  concerned.  He 
said  that  in  Spain,  several  princes,  who,  before  they 
were  favoured  with  the  protection  of  the  Romans, 
had  made  a  very  inconsiderable  figure,  were  since 
become  great  kings:  that  Masinissa  had  not  only 
been  restored  to  his  kingdom,  but  that  the  dominions 
of  Syphax  had  been  added  to  it,  whereby  he  was  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  most  powerful  potentates  of  the 
universe:  that  Philip  and  Nabis,  though  vanquished 
by  Quintius,  had  nevertheless  been  suffered  to  sit 
peaceably  on  their  thrones:  that  in  the  preceding 
year  the  tribute  which  Philip  had  agreed  to  pay  was 

»  Liv,  1,  xxxvii.  n.  9—11,  &  n.  18 — 22.  Appian.  in  Syr. 
p.  101—103. 
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remitted,  and  his  son,  who  was  a  hostage  in  Rome 
sent  back  to  him;  that  as  to  Nabis,  he  would  have 
been  on  the  throne  at  that  time,  had  he  not  lost  his 
life  by  the  treachery  of  the  jEtolians. 

The  arrival  of  Livius,  who  had  commanded  the 
fleet,  and  whom  the  Romans  had  sent  as  their  ambas¬ 
sador  to  Prusias,  fully  determined  him.  He  made  it 
clear  to  him,  which  party  might  naturally  be  expec¬ 
ted  to  be  victorious:  ana  how  much  safer  it  would 
be  for  him  to  rely  on  the  friendship  of  the  Romans, 
than  on  that  of  Antiochus. 

The  king  being  disappointed  of  the  hopes  he  had 
entertained  of  bringing  over  Prusias  to  his  interest, 
now  meditated  only  how  he  might  best  oppose  the 
passage  of  the  Romans  into  Asia,  and  prevent  its  be¬ 
ing  made  the  seat  of  war.  He  imagined  that  the 
most  effectual  way  to  do  this,  would  be,  to  recover 
the  empire  of  the  seas,  of  which  he  had  been  almost 
dispossessed  by  the  loss  of  the  two  battles  related 
above;  that  then  he  might  employ  his  fleets  against 
whom,  and  in  what  manner  he  pleased:  and  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  transport  an 
army  into  Asia  by  the  Hellespont,  or  by  any  oth¬ 
er  way,  when  his  fleets  should  be  wholly  employed 
to  prevent  it.  Antiochus  therefore  resolved  to  haz¬ 
ard  a  second  battle,  and  for  that  purpose  went  to 
Ephesus,  where  his  fleet  lay.  He  there  reviewed  it, 
put  it  in  the  best  condition  he  was  able,  furnished  it 
abundantly  with  all  things  necessary  to  another  en¬ 
gagement,  and  sent  it  once  more,  under  the  command 
of  Polyxenides,  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  with  orders 
to  fight  them.  What  determined  his  resolution  was, 
his  having  received  advice  that  a  great  part  of  the 
Rhodian  fleet  continued  near  Patara;  and  that  king 
Eumenes  had  sailed  with  his  whole  fleet  to  the  Cher- 
sonesus  to  join  the  consul. 

Polyxenides  came  up  with  iEmilius  and  the  Ro 
mans  near  Myonnesus,  a  maritime  city  of  Ionia,  and 
attacked  their  fleet  with  as  little  success  as  before. 
iEmilius  obtained  a  complete  victory,  and  obliged 
him  to  retire  to  Ephesus,  after  having  sunk  or  burnt 
twenty-nine  of  his  ships,  and  taken  thirteen. 

Antiochus  was  so  struck  with  the  news  of  this  de¬ 
feat, 4  that  he  seemed  entirely  disconcerted  ;  and,  as 
if  he  had  been  on  a  sudden  deprived  of  his  senses, 
he  took  such  measures  as  were  evidently  contrary  to 
his  interest.  In  his  consternation,  he  sent  orders  for 
withdrawing  his  forces  out  of  Lysimachia,  and  the 
other  cities  of  the  Hellespont,  to  prevent  their  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  were  marching 
towards  those  parts,  with  a  design  of  crossing  into 
Asia:  whereas,  the  only  means  that  remained  to  hin¬ 
der  this,  would  have  been  to  leave  those  troops  in  the 
places  where  they  were.  For  Lysimachia,  being 
very  strongly  fortified,  might  have  held  out  a  long 
siege,  perhaps  till  the  winter  was  very  far  advanced, 
which  would  have  greatly  incommoded  the  enemy, 
by  the  want  of  provisions  and  forage;  and  during 
that  interval,  he  might  have  taken  measures  for  an 
accommodation  with  the  Romans. 

He  had  not  only  committed  a  great  error  in  draw¬ 
ing  his  forces  out  of  those  places  at  a  time  when 
they  were  most  necessary  in  them,  but  did  it  in  so 
precipitate  a  manner,  that  his  troops  left  all  the  am¬ 
munition  and  provisions  (of  both  of  which  he  had 
laid  up  very  considerable  quantities)  behind  them  in 
those  cities.  By  this  means,  when  the  Romans  en¬ 
tered  them,  they  found  ammunition  and  provisions  in 
such  great  plenty,  that  they  seemed  to  have  been 
prepared  expressly  for  the  use  of  their  army;  and  at 
the  same  time,  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont  was  so 
open,  that  they  carried  over  their  army  without  the 
least  opposition,  at  that  very  part  where  the  enemy 
might  have  disputed  it  with  them  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. 

We  have  here  an  evident  instance  of  what  is  so  of¬ 
ten  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  that  when  God  is  de¬ 
termined  to  punish  and  destroy  a  kingdom,  he  de¬ 
prives  either  the  king,  his  commanders,  or  ministers, 
ot  counsel,  prudence,  and  courage.  With  this  he 
makes  the  prophet  Isaiah  threaten  nis  people.  “For,* * 


4  Liv.  1.  xxxvii.  u.  31.  Appian.  in  Svr. p.  104. 

*  les  'nh  iii  1 — 3. 
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behold,  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  doth  take  away 
from  Jerusalem,  and  from  Judah,  the  stay  and  staff. 
The  mighty  man,  and  the  man  of  war,  the  judge,  and 
the  prophet,  and  the  prudent,  and  the  ancient.  The 
captain  of  fifty,  and  the  honourable  man,  and  the 
counsellor,  and  the  cunning  artificer,  and  the  elo¬ 
quent  orator.” — But  a  very  remarkable  circumstance 
is,  that  the  Pagan  historian  says  here  expressly,  and 
repeats  it  twice,  that  “God  took  away  the  king’s 
judgment,!  and  overthrew  his  reason :  a  punishment,” 
says  he,  “  that  always  happens,  when  men  are  upon 
the  point  of  falling  into  some  great  calamity.”  The 
expression  is  very  strong;  “  God  overthrew  the  king’s 
reason.”  He  took  from  him,  that  is  he  refused  him, 
sound  sense,  prudence,  and  judgment:  he  banished 
from  his  mind  every  salutary  thought:  he  confused 
him,  and  made,  him  even  averse  to  all  the  good  coun¬ 
sel  that  could  be  given  him.  This  is  what  David 
besought  God  to  do  with  regard  to  Ahitophel,*  Ab¬ 
salom’s  minister:  “O  Lord,  I  pray  thee,  turn  the 
counsel  of  Ahitophel  into  foolishness.”  The  word 
in  the  Latin  version  is  very  strong,  infalva:  the  im¬ 
port  of  which  is,  how  prudent  soever  his  counsels 
may  be,  make  them  appear  foolish  and  stupid  to  Ab¬ 
salom;  and  they  accordingly  did  appear  so.  “And 
Absalom  and  all  the  men  of  Israel  said,  The  counsel 
of  Hushai,  the  Archite,  is  better  than  the  counsel  of 
Ahitophel:  for  the  Lord  had  appointed  to  defeat  the 
good  counsel  of  Ahitophel,  to  the  intent  that  the 
Lord  might  bring  evil  upon  Absalom.” 

The  Romans, 3  being  come  into  Asia,  halted  some 
time  at  Troy,  which  they  considered  as  the  cradle 
whence  they  had  sprung,  and  as  their  primitive  coun¬ 
try,  from  whence  .Eneas  had  set  out  to  settle  in  Italy. 
The  consul  offered  up  sacrifices  to  Minerva,  who 
presided  over  the  citadel.  Both  parties  were  over¬ 
joyed,  much  after  the  same  manner  as  fathers  and 
children,  who  meet  after  a  long  separation.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  city  seeing  their  posterity  con¬ 
querors  of  the  West  and  of  Africa,  and  laying  claim 
to  Asia,  as  a  kingdom  that  had  been  possessed  by 
their  ancestors,  imagined  they  saw  Troy  rise  out  of 
its  ashes  in  greater  splendour  than  ever.  On  the 
other  side,  the  Romans  were  infinitely  delighted  to 
see  themselves  in  the  ancient  abode  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers,  who  had  given  birth  to  Rome;  and  to  con¬ 
template  the  temples  and  statues  of  the  deities  which 
they  had  in  common  with  that  city .4 

When  advice  was  brought  to  Antiochus  that  the 
Romans  had  passed  the  Hellespont,5  he  began  to  think 
himself  undone.  He  would  now  have  been  very  glad 
to  deliver  himself  from  a  war  in  which  he  had  enga¬ 
ged  rashly,  and  without  examining  seriously  all  its 
consequences.  This  made  him  resolve  to  send  an 
embassy  to  the  Romans,  to  propose  conditions  of 
peace.  A  religious  ceremony  nad  retarded  the  march 
of  their  army,  it  having  halted  for  several  days  that 
were  festivals  at  Rome,  in  which  the  sacred  shields 
called  Ancilia  were  carried  in  solemn  procession 
with  great  pomp.  Scipio  Africanus,  who  was  one 
of  the  Sain,  or  priests  of  Mars,  whose  office  was  to 
keep  these  shields,  had  not  crossed  the  sea  yet;  for 
being  one  of  the  Salii,  he  could  not  leave  the  place 
where  the  festival  was  solemnizing,  so  that  the  army 


1  ©sou  /3x»7ttovtO£  ijJtj  TOuf  Xo yi rrpa (jg*  tin-ip  ttqo- 

riilvTtuv  u.roy^p.xTuiv,  intyiyvirut - oti  fiyjv  oi/rt  rbv  Stx- 

vKovv  i(pi\xfyv  IittI  i&ilxg. 

.*  “  Infatua,  quffiso,  Domine,  consilium  Ahitophel.  Domi¬ 
ni  autem  nytu  dissipatum  est  consilium  Ahitophel,  ut  indu- 
cerct  Dominus  super  Absalom  malum ,”  2  Reg,  xv.  31,  et 
xvii.  14.  “  O  Lord,  I  pray  thee,  turn  the  counsel  of  Ahito¬ 
phel  intu  foolishness,”  2  Sam.  xiv.  31.  “  For  the  Lord  had 
appointed  to  defeat  the  good  counsel  of  Ahitophel,  to  the  in¬ 
tent  that  the  Lord  might,  bring  evil  upon  Absalom,"  Chap. 

i  Justin.  1.  xxxi.  c.  8. 

[4  The  Romans  had  no  great  reason  to  be  proud  of  their 
affinity  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ilium,  if  what  Demetrius  of 
Scepsis  says  be  true-  that,  being  then  very  young,  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  make  a  visit  to  the  supposed  site  of  ancient  Troy, 
while  Scipio  was  there,  and  adds,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Ilium  were  at  that  time  so  wretchedly  poor,  that  they  had 
not  even  tiles  to  cover  their  houses,  which  were  filled  with 
filth  and  nastiness. J 

*  Liv.  1.  xxxxii.  n  33—45.  Polyb.  in  Excerpt.  Legat.  c. 
xxiii.  Justin.  1.  xxxi.  c.  7,  8.  Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  105—110. 
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was  obliged  to  wait  for  him.  What  a  pity  it  was, 
that  persons  of  so  much  religion  were  no  better  illumi¬ 
nated,  and  did  not  direct  their  worship  to  more  pro¬ 
per  objects!  This  delay  gave  the  king  some  hopes; 
for  he  had  imagined  that  the  Romans,  immediately 
upon  their  arrival  in  Asia,  would  have  attacked  him 
on  a  sudden,  Besides,  the  character  he  had  heard 
of  Scipio  Africanus,  of  his  greatness  of  soul,  his  gen¬ 
erosity  and  clemency  to  those  he  had  conquered 
both  in  Spain  and  Africa,  gave  him  hopes  that  this 
great  man,  now  satiated  with  glory,  would  not  be 
averse  to  an  accommodation;  especially  as  he  had  a 
present  to  make  him,  which  could  not  but  be  infinite¬ 
ly  agreeable.  This  was  his  own  son,  a  child,  who 
had  been  taken  at  sea,  as  he  was  going  in  a  boat 
from  Chalcis  to  Oreum,  according  to  Livy. 

Heraclides,  of  Byzantium,  who  was  the  spokesman 
in  this  embassy,  opened  his  speech  with  saying,  that 
the  very  circumstance  which  had  frustrated  all  the 
rest  of  the  negotiations  for  peace  between  his  master 
and  the  Romans,  now  made  him  hope  for  success  in 
the  present;  because  all  the  difficulties  which  had 
hitherto  prevented  their  taking  effect,  were  entirely 
removed:  that  the  king,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  his  still  keeping  possession  of  any  city 
in  Europe,  had  abandoned  Lysimachia:  that  as  to 
Smyrna,  Lampsacus,  and  Alexandria  in  the  Troad, 
he  was  ready  to  give  them  up  to  the  Romans,  and  any 
other  city  belonging  to  their  allies  which  they  should 
demand  of  him:  that  he  would  consent  to  pay  to  the 
Romans  half  the  expenses  of  this  war.  He  con¬ 
cluded  with  exhorting  them  to  call  to  mind  the  un¬ 
certainty  and  vicissitude  of  human  affairs,  and  not 
lay  too  great  a  stress  on  their  present  prosperity: 
that  they  ought  to  rest  satisfied  with  making  Europe, 
whose  extent  was  so  immense,  the  boundaries  of 
their  empire:  that  if  they  were  ambitious  of  joining 
some  part  of  Asia  to  it,  the  king  would  acquiesce 
with  their  desire,  provided  that  the  limits  of  it  were 
clearly  settled. 

The  ambassador  imagined  that  these  proposals, 
which  seemed  so  advantageous,  could  not  be  rejected; 
but  the  Romans  judged  differently.  With  regard  to 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  as  the  king  had  very  unjustly 
been  the  occasion  of  it,  they  were  of  opinion  that  he 
ought  to  defray  the  whole:  they  were  not  satisfied 
with  his  withdrawing  the  garrisons  he  had  in  Ionia 
and  jEtolia;  but  pretended  to  restore  liberty  to  all 
Asia,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  done  to  Greece, 
which  could  not  be  effected  unless  the  king  aban¬ 
doned  all  Asia  on  this  side  mount  Taurus. 

Heraclides,  not  being  able  to  obtain  any  thing  in 
the  public  audience,  endeavoured,  pursuant  to  his  in¬ 
structions,  to  conciliate  in  private  Scipio  Africanus. 
He  began  by  assuring  him,  that  the  king  would  restore 
him  his  son  without  ransom.  Afterwards,  being  very 
little  acquainted  with  Scipio's  greatness  of  soul,  and 
the  character  of  the  Romans,  he  promised  him  a  large 
sum  of  money,  and  assured  him  that  he  might  entirely 
dispose  of  all  things  in  the  king’s  power  if  he  could 
mediate  a  peace  for  him.  To  these  overtures,  Scipio 
made  the  following  answer:  “  I  am  not  surprised  to 
find  you  ignorant  both  of  my  character  and  that  of  the 
Romans,  as  you  are  unacquainted  even  with  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  pi'ince  who  sent  you  hither.  If,  as  youi 
assert,  the  uncertainty  of  the  fate  of  arms  should* 
prompt  us  to  grant  you  peace  upon  easier  terms,  your 
sovereign  ougmt  to  have  kept  possession  of  Lysima¬ 
chia,  in  order  to  have  shut  us  out  of  the  Chersonesus; 
or  else  he  ought  to  have  met  us  in  the  Hellespont  to* 
have  disputed  our  passage  into  Asia.  But,  by  aban¬ 
doning  them  to  us,  he  put  the  yoke  on  his  own  neck; 
so  that  all  he  now  has  to  do,  is  to  submit  to  whatever, 
conditions  we  shall  think  fit  to  prescribe.  Among 
the  several  offers  he  makes  me,  I  cannot  but  be 
strongly  affected  with  that  which  relates  to  the  giving 
me  back  my  son;  I  hope  the  rest  will  never  have  the 
power  to  tempt  me.  As  a  private  man  I  can  promise 
to  preserve  eternally  the  deepest  sense  of  gratitude, 
for  so  precious  a  gift  as  he  offers  me  in  my  son;  but 
as  a  public  one,  he  must  expect  nothing  from  me. 
Go,  therefore,  and  tell  him,  in  my  name,  that  the 
best  counsel  I  can  give  him,  is  to  lay  down  his  arms, 
and  not  Teject  anv  articles  of  peace  which  may  tM 
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roposed  to  him.  This  is  the  best  advice  I  can  give 
im  as  a  good  and  faithful  friend.” 

Antiochus  thought  that  the  Romans  could  not  have 
prescribed  harder  conditions  had  they  conquered  him, 
and  such  a  peace  appeared  to  him  as  fatal  as  the  most 
unfortunate  war.  He  therefore  prepared  for  a  battle, 
as  the  Romans  did  also  on  their  side. 

The  king  was  encamped  at  Thyatira,  where  hear¬ 
ing  that  Scipio  iay  ill  at  Elea,  he  sent  his  son  to  him. 
This  was  a  remedy  that  operated  both  on  the  body 
and  mind,  and  restored  both  joy  and  health  to  the 
sick  and  afflicted  father.  After  embracing  him  a 
long  time  in  his  arms,  “  Go,”  says  he,  to  the  envoys, 
“and  thank  the  king  from  me,  and  tell  him  that  at 
present  the  only  testimony  I  can  give  him  of  my  gra¬ 
titude  is,  to  advise  him  not  to  fight  till  he  hears  of 
my  being  arrived  in  the  camp.”  Perhaps  Scipio 
thought,  that  a  delay  of  some  days  would  give  the 
king  an  opportunity  of  reflecting  more  seriously  than 
he  had  hitherto  done,  and  incline  him  to  conclude  a 
solid  peace. 

Although  the  superiority  of  Antiochus’s  forces, 
which  were  much  more  numerous  than  those  of  the 
Romans,  might  be  a  powerful  motive  to  induce  him 
to  venture  a  battle  immediately;  nevertheless,  the 
wisdom  and  authority  of  Scipio,  whom  he  consider¬ 
ed  as  his  last  refuge  in  case  any  calamitous  accident 
should  befall  him,  prevailed  over  the  former  consi¬ 
deration.  He  passed  the  Phrygian  river  (it  is  thought 
to  be  the  Hermus,)  and  posted  himself  near  Mag¬ 
nesia,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Sipylus,  where  he  forti¬ 
fied  his  camp  so  strongly,  as  not  to  fear  being  attack¬ 
ed  in  it. 

The  consul  followed  soon  after.  The  armies  con¬ 
tinued  several  days  in  sight,  during  which  Antiochus 
did  not  once  move  out  of  his  camp.  His  army  con¬ 
sisted  of  70,000  foot,  12,000  horse,  and  fifty-four  ele¬ 
phants.  That  of  the  Romans  was  composed,  in  the 
whole,  of  but  30,000  men,  and  sixteen  elephants. 
The  consul,  finding  that  the  king  kept  quiet,  sum¬ 
moned  his  council,  to  debate  on  what  was  to  be  done, 
in  case  he  should  persist  in  refusing  to  venture  a  bat¬ 
tle.  He  represented,  that  as  the  winter  was  at  hand, 
it  would  be  necessary,  notwithstanding  the  severity 
of  the  season,  for  the  soldiers  to  keep  the  field;  or, 
if  they  should  go  into  winter  quarters,  to  discon¬ 
tinue  the  war  till  the  year  following.  The  Romans 
never  showed  so  much  contempt  for  an  enemy  as  on 
this  occasion;  they  all  cried  aloud,  that  it  would  be 
proper  to  march  immediately  against  the  enemy;  to 
take  advantage  of  the  ardour  of  the  troops,  who 
were  ready  to  force  the  palisades,  and  pass  the  in- 
trenchments,  to  attack  the  enemy  in  their  camp,  in 
case  they  would  not  quit  it.  There  is  some  pro¬ 
bability  that  the  consul  was  desirous  of  anticipa¬ 
ting  the  arrival  of  his  brother,  since  his  presence  only 
would  have  considerably  diminished  the  glory  of  his 
success. 

The  next  day,  the  consul,  after  viewing  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  camp,  advanced  with  his  army  towards  it 
in  order  of  battle.  The  king,  fearing  that  a  longer 
delay  would  lessen  the  courage  of  his  own  soldiers, 
and  animate  the  enemy,  at  last  marched  out  with  his 
troops,  and  both  sides  prepared  for  a  decisive  battle. 

Every  thing  was  uniform  enough  in  the  consul’s 
army,  with  regard  to  the  men  as  well  as  arms.  It 
-consisted  of  two  Roman  legions,  of  5400  men  each, 
and  two  such  bodies  of  Latine  infantry.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  were  posted  in  the  centre,  and  the  Latines  in 
'the  two  wings,  the  left  of  which  extended  towards 
the  river.  The  first  line  of  the  centre  was  composed 
■of  pikemen,  or  Hastnli ,  the  second  of  Principes, 
and  the  third  of  Triarii;  l  these,  properly  speaking, 
■composed  the  main  body.  On  the  side  of  the  right 
wing,  to  cover  and  sustain  it,  the  consul  had  posted 
on  the  same  line,  3000  Achaean  infantry  and  auxilia¬ 
ry  forces  of  Eumenes;  and,  in  a  column,  3000  horse, 
800  of  which  belonged  to  Eumenes,  and  the  rest  to 
the  Romans.  He  posted  at  the  extremity  of  this 
wing,  the  light-armed  Trallians  and  Cretans.  It  was 
not  thought  necessary  to  strengthen  the  left  wing  in 

1  These  are  the  names  of  the  three  different  bodies  of 
troops,  of  which  the  infantry  of  the  Roman  legions  con¬ 
sisted. 


this  manner,  because  the  river  and  its  banks,  which 
were  very  steep,  seemed  a  sufficient  rampart.  iNe- 
vertheless,  four  squadrons  of  horse  were  posted 
there.  To  guard  the  camp,  they  left  2000  Macedo¬ 
nians  and  Thracians,  who  followed  the  army  as  vol¬ 
unteers.  The  sixteen  elephants  were  posted  behind 
the  Triarii,  by  way  of  reserve,  and  as  a  rear-guard. 
It  was  not  thought  proper  to  oppose  them  to  those 
of  the  enemy,  not  only  because  the  latter  were  great¬ 
ly  superior  in  number,  but  because  the  African  ele¬ 
phants,  which  were  the  only  ones  the  Romans  had, 
were  very  much  inferior  both  in  size  and  strength  to 
those  of  India,  and  therefore  were  not  able  to  oppose 
them. 

The  king’s  army  was  more  varied,  both  as  to  the 
different  nations  which  composed  it,  and  the  dispari¬ 
ty  of  their  arms.  Sixteen  thousand  foot,  armed  after 
the  Macedonian  fashion,  who  composed  the  phalanx, 
formed  also  the  main  body.  This  phalanx  was  divi¬ 
ded  into  ten  bodies,  each  of  fifty  men  in  front  by 
thirty-two  deep,  and  two  elephants  were  posted  in 
each  of  the  intervals  which  separated  them.  This 
formed  the  principal  strength  of  the  army.  The 
sight  alone  of  the  elephants  inspired  terror.  Their 
size,  which  in  itself  was  very  remarkable,  was  increa¬ 
sed  by  the  ornaments  of  their  heads,  and  their  plumes 
of  feathers,  which  were  embellished  with  gold,  sil¬ 
ver,  purple,  and  ivory;  vain  ornaments,  which  invite 
an  enemy  by  the  hopes  of  plunder,  and  are  no  de¬ 
fence  to  an  army.  The  elephants  carried  towers  on 
their  backs,  in  which  were  four  fighting  men,  besides 
the  guides.  To  the  right  of  this  phalanx,  was  drawn 
up  in  a  column  part  of  the  cavalry,  1500  Asiatic 
Gauls,  3000  cuirassiers,  completely  armed,  and  1000 
horse,  the  flower  of  the  Medes  and  other  neighbour¬ 
ing  nations.  A  body  of  sixteen  elephants  were  pos¬ 
ted  next  in  files.  A  little  beyond  was  the  king’s  re¬ 
giment,  composed  of  the  Argyraspides,  so  called 
from  their  arms  being  of  silver.  After  them  1200 
Dahae,  to  whom  2500  Mysians  were  joined.  All 
these  were  bowmen.  Then  3000  light-armed  Cre¬ 
tans  and  Trallians.  The  right  wing  was  closed  by 
4000  slingers  and  archers,  half  Cyrteans  and  half 
Elymaeans.  The  left  wing  was  drawn  up  much  after 
the  same  manner,  except  that  before  part  of  the  ca¬ 
valry,  the  chariots,  armed  with  scythes,  were  posted, 
with  the  camels,  mounted  by  Arabian  bowmen, 
whose  thin  swords  (in  order  that  the  riders  might 
reach  the  enemy  from  the  back  of  these  beasts)  were 
six  feet  long.  The  king  commanded  the  fight;  Se- 
leucus  his  son,  and  Antipater  his  nephew,  the  left; 
and  three  lieutenant-generals  the  main  body. 

A  thick  fog  rising  in  the  morning,  the  sky  grew  so 
dark,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  the  king’s  soldiers 
to  distinguish  one  another,  and  act  in  concert,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  great  extent;  and  the  damp,  occasion¬ 
ed  by  this  fog,  softened  very  much  the  bow-strings, 
the  slings,  and  thongs 2  which  were  used  for  throw- 
ing  javelins.  The  Romans  did  not  suffer  near  so 
much,  because  they  used  scarce  any  thing  but  heavy 
arms,  swords  and  javelins:  and  as  the  front  of  their 
army  was  of  less  extent,  they  could  the  easier  see 
one  another. 

The  chariots,  armed  with  scythes,  which  Antiochus 
had  flattered  himself  would  terrify  the  enemy,  and 
throw  them  into  confusion,  first  occasioned  the  de¬ 
feat  of  his  own  forces.  King  Eumenes,  who  knew 
both  where  their  strength  and  weakness  lay,  opposed 
to  them  the  Cretan  archers,  the  slingers,  and  cavalry, 
who  discharged  javelins;  commanding  them  to  charge 
them,  not  in  a  body,  but  in  small  platoons:  and  to 
pour  on  them  from  every  quarter,  a  shower  of  darts, 
stones  and  javelins;  shouting  as  loud  as  possible  all 
the  while.  The  horses,  frightened  at  these  shouts, 
ran  away  with  the  chariots,  scour  the  field  on  all 
sides,  and  turn  against  their  own  troops,  as  well  as 
the  camels.  That  empty  terror  thus  removed,  they 
fight  hand  to  hand. 

But  this  soon  proved  the  destruction  of  the  king’s 
army ;  lor  the  troops  which  were  posted  near  these 
chariots,  having  been  broken  and  put  to  flight  by 
their  disorder,  left  every  part  naked  and  defenceless, 


*  Amenta. 
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even  to  the  very  cuirassiers.  The  Roman  cavalry, 
vigorously  charging  the  latter,  it  was  not  possible  for 
them  to  stand  the  shock,  so  that  they  were  broken 
immediately,  many  of  them  being  killed  on  the  spot, 
because  the  weight  of  their  arms  would  not  permit 
them  to  fly.  The  whole  left  wing  was  routed,  which 
spread  an  alarm  through  the  main  body,  formed  by 
the  phalanx,  and  threw  it  into  disorder.  And  now 
the  Roman  legions  charged  it  with  advantage;  the 
soldiers  who  composed  the  phalanx  not  having  an 
opportunity  to  use  their  long  pikes,  because  those 
who  fled  had  taken  refuge  among  them,  and  preven¬ 
ted  their  acting,  whilst  the  Romans  poured  their 
javelins  upon  them  from  all  sides.  The  elephants 
drawn  up  in  the  intervals  of  the  phalanx  were  of  no 
service  to  it.  The  Roman  soldiers,  who  had  been 
used  to  fight  in  the  wars  in  Africa  against  those  aui- 
mals,  haa  learned  how  to  avoid  their  impetuosity, 
either  by  piercing  their  sides  with  their  javelins,  or 
by  hamstringing  them  with  their  swords.  The  first 
ranks  of  the  phalanx  were  therefore  put  into  disor¬ 
der;  and  the  Romans  were  upon  the  point  of  sur¬ 
rounding  the  rear  ranks,  when  advice  was  brought 
that  their  left  wing  was  in  great  danger. 

Antiochus,  who  had  observed  that  the  flanks  of  this 
left  wing  were  quite  uncovered,  and  that  only  four 
squadrons  of  horse  had  been  posted  near  it,  as  it  was 
supposed  to  be  sufficiently  defended  by  the  river; 
had  charged  it  with  his  auxiliary  forces  and  his 
heavy-armed  horse,  not  only  in  front  but  in  flank;  be¬ 
cause  the  four  squadrons,  being  unable  to  withstand 
the  charge  of  all  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  had  retired 
towards  the  main  body,  and  left  open  their  ground 
near  the  river.  The  Roman  cavalry  having  been  put 
into  disorder,  the  infantry  soon  followed  it,  and  were 
driven  as  far  as  the  camp.  Marcus  iEmilius,  a  mili¬ 
tary  tribune,  had  stayed  to  guard  the  camp.  Seeing 
the  Romans  flying  towards  it,  he  marched  out  at  the 
head  of  all  his  troops  to  meet  them,  and  reproached 
them  with  their  cowardice  and  ignominious  flight. 
But  this  was  not  all,  for  he  commanded  his  soldiers 
to  kill  the  foremost  of  those  that  fled,  and  all  who 
refused  to  face  about  against  the  enemy.  This  order 
being  given  so  seasonably,  and  immediately  put  in 
execution,  had  the  desired  effect.  The  stronger  fear 
revailed  over  the  less.  Those  who  were  flying, 
rst  halt,  and  afterwards  return  to  the  battle.  And 
now  iEmilius  with  his  body  of  troops,  which  consis¬ 
ted  of  2000  brave,  well-disciplined  men,  opposes  the 
king,  who  was  pursuing  vigorously  those  who  fled. 
Attalus,  the  brother  of  Eumenes,  having  quitted  the 
right  wing,  on  his  receiving  advice  that  the  left  was 
defeated,  flew  to  it  very  seasonably  with  200  horse. 
Antiochus  being  now  charged  on  every  side,  turned 
his  horse  and  retired. 

Thus  the  Romans  having  defeated  the  two  wings, 
advance  forward  over  the  heaps  of  slain,  as  far  as  the 
king’s  camp,  and  plunder  it. 

It  has  been  observed, l  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  king  drew  up  his  phalanx  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  his  losing  the  battle.  In  this  body  the  chief 
strength  of  his  army  consisted,  and  it  had  hitherto 
been  thought  invincible.  It  was  composed  entirely 
of  veteran,  stout,  and  well-disciplined  soldiers.  To 
enable  this  phalanx  to  do  him  greater  service,  he 
ought  to  have  given  it  less  depth  and  a  greater  front; 
whereas,  in  drawing  them  up  thirty-two  deep,  he 
rendered  half  of  them  of  no  use;  and  filled  up  the 
rest  of  the  front  with  new-raised  troops,  without 
courage  and  experience,  who  consequently  could  not 
be  depended  on.  In  this,  however,  Antiochus  had 
only  observed  the  method  in  which  Philip  and  Alex¬ 
ander  used  to  draw  up  their  phalanx. 

There  fell  this  day,  as  well  in  the  battle  as  in  the 
pursuit  and  the  plunder  of  the  camp,  50,000  foot  and 
4000  horse:  1400  were  taken  prisoners,  and  fifteen 
elephants,  with  their  guides.  The  Romans  lost  but 
S00  foot  and  twenty-four  horse.  Twenty-five  of 
Eumenes’s  troopers  were  killed.  By  this  victory  the 
Romans  acquired  all  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
now  submitted  voluntarily  to  them.2 

*  Appiau. 

»  [From  Thvatira  Antiochus  retreated  south-west  to 
Ma  gnesia  on  the  Hermus,  25  British  miles  distant.  The 
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Antiochus  withdrew  to  Sardis,  with  as  many  o ( 
his  forces  who  had  escaped  the  slaughter  as  he  could 
assemble.  From  that  city  he  marched  to  Celienas  in 
Phrygia,  whither  he  heard  that  his  son  Seleucus  had 
fled.  He  found  him  there,  and  both  passed  mount 
Taurus,  with  the  utmost  diligence,  in  order  to  reach 
Sy  ria. 

Neither  Hannibal  nor  Scipio  Africanus  were  in  this 
battle.  The  former  was  blocked  up  by  the  Rhodians 
in  Pamnhylia,  with  the  Syrian  fleet,  and  the  latter  lay 
ill  in  Elea. 

The  instant  Antiochus  was  arrived  at  Antioch,3  he 
sent  Antipater,  his  brother’s  son,  and  Zeuxis,  who 
had  governed  Lydia  and  Phrygia  under  him,  to  the 
Romans,  in  order  to  sue  for  peace.  They  found  the 
consul  at  Sardis,  with  Scipio  Africanus  his  brotner, 
who  was  recovered.  They  applied  themselves  to  the 
latter,  who  presented  them  to  the  consul.  They  did 
not  endeavour  to  excuse  Antiochus  in  any  manner; 
and  only  sued  humbly,  in  his  name,  for  peace.  “  You 
have  always,”  said  they  to  him,“  pardoned  w  ith  great¬ 
ness  of  mind  the  kings  and  nations  you  have  con¬ 
quered.  How  much  more  should  you  be  induced  to 
do  this,  after  a  victory  which  gives  you  the  empire  of 
the  universe?  Henceforward,  being  become  equal  to 
the  gods,  lay  aside  all  animosity  against  mortals,  and 
make  the  good  of  the  human  race  your  sole  study  for 
the  future.” 

The  council  was  summoned  upon  this  embassy, 
and  after  having  seriously  examined  the  affair,  the 
ambassadors  were  called  in.  Scipio  Africanus  spoke, 
and  acquainted  them  with  what  had  been  resolved. — 
He  said,  that  as  the  Romans  did  not  suffer  themselves 
to  be  depressed  by  adversity,  on  the  other  side,  they 
were  never  too  elated  byr  prosperity;  that  therefore 
they  would  not  insist  upon  any  other  demands,  than 
those  they  had  made  before  the  battle :  that  Antio¬ 
chus  should  evacuate  all  Asia  on  this  side  mount 
Taurus:  that  he  should  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  which  were  computed  at  15,000  Euboic  talents; 
and  the  payments  were  settled  as  follows ;  500  ta¬ 
lents  down,  2500  when  the  senate  should  have  ratifi¬ 
ed  the  treaty,  and  the  rest  in  twelve  years,  1000  ta¬ 
lents  in  each  year:  that  he  should  pay  Eumenes  the 
400  talents  he  owed  him,  and  the  residue  of  a  pay¬ 
ment  on  account  of  corn  with  which  the  king  of 
Pergamus  his  father  had  furnished  the  king  of  Syria; 
and  that  he  should  deliver  twenty  hostages,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  Romans.— He  added,  “The  Romans 
cannot  persuade  themselves,  that  a  prince  who  gives 
Hannibal  refuge  is  sincerely'  desirous  of  peace.  They 


battle  seems  to  have  been  fought  a  little  to  the  east  of  that 
city,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Hermus  and 
Lycus.  There  are  two  cities  of  that  name  :  the  one  upon 
the  Mseander,  and  now  called  Guzelhissar,  50  geographical 
miles  south  of  this,  which  is  called  Magnesia  ad  Sipylum, 
and  now  Magnisa,  35  British  miles  almost  due  west  from 
Sardis,  and  18  north-east  of  Smyrna.  Magnesia  is  situa¬ 
ted  on  the  side  of  the  Sarabat,  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  and 
rugged  mountain  that  rises  behind  it,  and  abruptly  termi¬ 
nates  the  vast  plain  which  runs  from  the  north  of  Akhissar, 
or  Thyatira,  to  this  place.  On  the  road  from  the  former 
city,  through  this  plain,  there  is  a  causeway  raised  six  feet 
above  the  general  level,  with  arches  and  cuts  for  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  water  at  irregular  intervals  ;  besides  many  wooden 
bridges  and  stepping  stones,  necessary  during  the  violent 
inundations  which  often  approach  the  walls  of  Magnesia. 
It  is  a  large  and  well  peopled  city,  containing  at  least!!? 
mosques,  and  most  of  the  houses  are  placed  at  the  foot, 
and  some  on  the  sides,  of  the  mountain,  the  ancient  Mons 
Sipylus,  now  called  the  Sipuli  Dagh.  This  city,  with  all 
the  territory  from  the  Masander  to  the  Propontis,  has  been 
for  upwards  of  80  years  under  the  mild  and  equitable  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  family  of  Kara  Osman  Oglou  ;  its  increas¬ 
ing  opulence  bears  proof  of  this.  The  husbandmen  here, 
not  as  in  other  parts  of  Turkey,  sow  their  seed  in  peace, 
and  gather  in  security  ;  and  unless  the  late  rebellion  of  the 
Greeks  have  altered  the  face  of  things,  the  Greeks  have 
schools  in  2Eolis,  where  Homer  and  Thucydides  are  read 
On  the  slope  of  Mount  Sipylus,  overlooking  the  city,  are 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  with  its  outworks.  The  Ba¬ 
zaar  is  well  stored  with  fruits  and  vegetables  ;  but  the  site 
of  the  city  itself  generates  malaria,  from  the  excessive 
heats  and  frequent  floods  of  the  Sarabat,  and  inundations 
of  the  plain.  Hence  fever  and  ague  remarkably  affect  the 
inhabitants.]  _  ,  T 
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therefore  demand  that  Hannibal  be  delivered  up  to 
them,  as  also  Thoas  the  jEtolian,  who  was  the  chief 
agent  in  fomenting  this  war.”  All  these  conditions 
were  accepted. 

L.  Cotta  was  sent  to  Rome  with  the  ambassadors 
of  Antiochus,  to  acquaint  the  senate  with  the  partic¬ 
ulars  of  this  negotiation,  and  to  obtain  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  it.  Eumenes  set  out  at  the  same  time  for 
Rome,  whither  the  ambassadors  of  the  cities  of  Asia 
went  also.  Soon  after  the  500  talents  were  paid  the 
consul  at  Ephesus,  hostages  were  given  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  payment,  and  to  secure  the  other 
articles  of  the.  treaty.  Antiochus,  one  of  the  king’s 
sons,  was  included  among  the  hostages. — He  after¬ 
wards  ascended  the  throne,  and  was  surnamed  Epi- 
phanes.  The  instant  Hannibal  and  Thoas  received 
advice  that  a  treaty  was  negotiating,  concluding  that 
they  should  be  the  victims,  they  provided  for  their 
own  safety  by  retiring  before  it  was  concluded. 

The  ffitolians  had  before  sent  ambassadors  to 
Rome,  to  solicit  an  accommodation.  To  succeed  the 
better,  they  had  the  assurance  to  spread  a  report  in 
Rome,  by  a  knavish  artifice  unworthy  the  character 
they  bore,  that  the  two  Scipios  had  been  seized  and 
carried  off  at  an  interview,  and  that  Antiochus  had 
defeated  their  army.  Afterwards,  as  if  this  report 
had  been  true,  (and  they  impudently  declared  that  it 
was  so,)  they  assumed  a  haughty  tone  in  the  senate, 
and  seemed  to  demand  a  peace  rather  than  sue  for  it. 
This  showed  they  were  not  acquainted  with  the  ge¬ 
nius  and  character  of  the  Romans,  who  had  reason 
to  be  offended  with  them  on  other  accounts.  They 
therefore  were  commanded  to  leave  Rome  that  very 
day,  and  Italy  in  a  fortnight.  The  Romans  received 
letters  from  the  consul  soon  after,  by  which  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  this  report  was  entirely  groundless. 

The  Romans  1  had  just  before 
A.  M.  3815.  raised  M.  Fulvius  Nobihor  and  Cn. 
Ant.  J.  C.  189.  Manlius  Vulso  to  the  consulate. — 
In  the  division  of  the  provinces, 
AUtolia  fell  by  lot  to  Fulvius.and  Asia  to  Manlius. 

The  arrival  of  Cotta  at  Rome,  who  brought  the 
particulars  of  the  victory  and  treaty  of  peace,  filled 
the  whole  city  with  joy.  Prayers  and  sacrifices 
were  appointed,  by  way  of  thanksgiving,  for  three 
days. 

After  this  religious  solemnity  was  over,  the  senate 
immediately  gave  audience,  first  to  Eumenes,  and  af¬ 
terwards  to  the  ambassadors.  At  this  audience,  one 
of  the  most  important  affairs  that  had  ever  been 
brought  before  the  senate,  and  which  concerned  all 
the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia,  was  to  be  considered.  It 
is  well  known  how  precious  and  dear  liberty  in  gene¬ 
ral  is  to  all  men.  But  the  Greeks  in  particular  were 
inexpressibly  jealous  of  theirs.  They  considered  it 
as  an  inheritance,  which  had  devolved  to  them  from 
their  ancestors;  and  as  a  peculiar  privilege  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  them  from  all  other  nations.  And,  indeed, 
the  least  attention  to  the  Grecian  history  will  show 
that  liberty  was  the  great  motive  and  principle  of  all 
their  enterprises  and  wars;  and  in  a  manner  the  soul 
of  their  laws,  customs,  and  whole  frame  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Philip,  and  Alexander  his  son,  gave  the  first 
blow  to  it,  and  their  successors  had  exceedingly 
abridged,  and  almost  extirpated  it.  The  Romans 
had  a  little  before  restored  it  to  all  the  cities  of 
Greece,  after  the  victory  they  had  gained  over  Phi¬ 
lip  king  of  Macedonia.  The  cities  of  Asia,  after 
the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  were  in  hopes  of  the  same 
indulgence.  The  Rhodians  had  sent  ambassadors  to 
Rome,  principally  to  solicit  that  favour  for  the 
Greeks  of  Asia;  and  it  was  the  peculiar  interest  of 
king  Eumenes  to  oppose  it.  This  was  the  subject  on 
which  the  senate  were  now  to  debate,  the  decision 
of  which  held  all  Europe  and  Asia  in  suspense. 

Eumenes  being  first  admitted  to  audience,  opened 
his  speech  with  a  short  compliment  to  the  senate,  for 
the  glorious  protection  they  had  granted  him,  in 
freeing  himself  and  his  brother,  when  besieged  in 
Pergamus  (the  capital  of  his  kingdom)  by  Antiochus, 
and  in  securing  his  dominions  against  the  unjust  en¬ 


i  Liv.  1.  xxxvii.  n.  47 — 50.  Ibid.  n.  52 — 59.  Polyb.  in 
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terprises  of  that  prince.  He  afterwards  congtatul 
ted  the  Romans  on  the  happy  success  of  their  arm  ( 
both  by  sea  and  land ;  and  on  the  famous  victory 
they  had  lately  gained,  by  which  they  had  driven 
Antiochus  out  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  all  Asia  situ¬ 
ated  on  this  side  of  mount  Taurus.  He  added,  that 
as  to  himgelf  and  the  service  he  had  endeavoured  to 
do  the  Romans,  he  chose  rather  to  have  those  things 
related  by  their  generals  than  by  himself.  The  mo 
desty  of  his  behaviour  was  universally  applauded; 
but  he  was  desired  to  specify  the  particulars  in  which 
the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  could  oblige  him; 
and  what  he  had  to  ask  of  them;  assuring  him  that 
he  might  rely  on  their  good  inclinations  towards 
him.  He  replied,  that  if  the  choice  of  a  recompense 
was  proposed  to  him  by  others,  and  he  were  permit¬ 
ted  to  consult  the  senate,  he  then  would  be  so  free 
as  to  ask  that  venerable  body,  what  answer  it  would 
be  proper  for  him  to  make,  in  order  that  he  might 
not  insist  upon  immoderate  and  unreasonable  de¬ 
mands;  but  that,  as  it  was  from  the  senate  that  he 
expected  whatsoever  he  could  hope  for,  he  thought 
it  most  advisable  to  depend  entirely  on  their  genero¬ 
sity.  He  was  again  desired  to  explain  himself  clear¬ 
ly,  and  without  ambiguity.  In  this  mutual  contest 
between  politeness  and  respect,  Eumenes,  not  being 
able  to  prevail  upon  himself  to  be  outdone,  quitted 
the  assembly.  The  senate  still  persisted  in  their  first 
resolution.  And  the  reason  they  gave  for  it  was, that 
the  king  knew  what  it  best  suited  his  interest  to  ask. 
He  therefore  was  again  introduced,  and  obliged  to 
explain  himself. 

He  then  made  the  following  speech:  “I  should 
have  still  continued  silent,  did  I  not  know  that  the1 
Rhodian  ambassadors,  whom  you  will  soon  admit  to 
audience,  will  make  such  demands  as  are  directly 
contrary  to  my  interest.  They  will  plead,  in  your 
presence,  the  cause  of  all  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia, 
and  pretend  that  they  ought  to  be  declared  free. 
Now,  can  it  be  doubted  that  their  intention  in  this 
is,  to  deprive  me,  not  only  of  those  cities,  which 
will  be  set  free,  but  even  of  such  as  were  anciently 
tributaries  to  me;  and  that  their  view  is,  by  so  sig¬ 
nal  a  service,  to  subject  them  effectually  to  them¬ 
selves,  under  the  specious  title  of  confederate  cities? 
They  will  not  fail  to  expatiate  on  their  own  disinte¬ 
restedness;  and  to  say,  that  they  do  not  speak  for 
themselves,  but  merely  for  your  glory  and  reputa¬ 
tion.  You  therefore  will  certainly  not  suffer  your¬ 
selves  to  be  imposed  upon  by  such  discourse;  and 
are  far  from  designing,  either  to  discover  an  affected 
inequality  towards  your  allies,  by  humbling  some 
and  raising  others  in  an  immoderate  degree;  nor  to 
allow  better  conditions  to  those  who  bore  arms 
against  you,  than  to  such  as  have  always  been  your 
friends  and  allies.  With  regard  to  my  pai-ticular 
pretensions,  and  my  personal  interest,  these  I  can 
easily  give  up;  but  as  to  your  kindness,  and  the  marks 
of  friendship  with  which  you  have  been  pleased  to 
honour  me,  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot,  without 
pain,  see  others  triumph  over  me  in  that  particular. 
This  is  the  most  precious  part  of  the  inheritance  I 
received  from  my  father,  who  was  the  first  potentate 
in  all  Greece  and  Asia  that  had  the  advantage  of 
concluding  an  alliance,  and  of  joining  in  friendship 
with  you;  and  who  cultivated  it  with  an  inviolable 
constancy  and  fidelity  to  his  latest  breath.  He  was 
far  from  confining  himself  in  those  points  to  mere 
protestations  of  kindness  and  good  will.  In  all  the 
wars  you  made  in  Greece,  whether  by  sea  or  land, 
he  constantly  followed  your  standards,  and  aided 
you  with  all  his  forces,  with  such  a  zeal  as  none  of 
your  allies  can  boast.  It  may  even  be  said,  that  his 
attachment  to  your  interest,  in  the  last  and  strongest 
proof  he  gave  of  his  fidelity,  was  the  cause  of  his 
death:  for  the  fire  and  vigour  with  which  he  exhor¬ 
ted  the  Boeotians  to  engage  in  an  alliance  with  you, 
occasioned  the  fatal  accident  that  brought  him  to  his 
end  in  a  few  days.  I  have  always  thought  it  my  glo¬ 
ry  and  duty  to  tread  in  his  steps.  It  had  not,  indeed, 
been  possible  for  me  to  exceed  him  in  zeal  and  at¬ 
tachment  for  your  service:  but  then  the  posture  ol 
affairs,  and  the  war  against  Antiochus,  have  furnished 
me  with  more  opportunities  than  my  father  had,  of 
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giving  you  proofs  of  this.  That  prince,  so  powerful 
in  Europe  as  well  as  Asia,  offered  me  his  daughter  in 
marriage:  he  engaged  himself  to  recover  all  those 
cities  which  had  revolted  from  me:  he  promised  to 
enlarge  my  dominions  considerably,  upon  condition 
that  I  should  join  with  him  against  you.  I  will  not 
assume  any  honour  to  myself  from  not  accepting  of¬ 
fers  which  tended  to  alienate  me  from  your  friend¬ 
ship;  and,  indeed,  how  would  it  have  been  possible 
for  me  to  do  this?  I  will  only  take  notice  of  what  I 
thought  myself  bound  to  do  in  your  favour,  as  one 
who  was  your  ancient  friend  and  ally.  I  assisted 
your  generals  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  with  a  far 
greater  number  of  troops,  as  well  as  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  provisions,  than  any  of  your  allies.  I 
was  present  in  all  your  engagements,  and  these  were 
many;  and  have  spared  myself  no  toils  nor  dangers. 
I  suffered  the  hardships  of  a  siege  (the  most  grie¬ 
vous  calarn^Jy  of  war,)  and  was  blocked  up  in  Per- 
gamus,  exposed  every  moment  to  the  loss  of  my 
Crown  ana  life.  Having  disengaged  myself  from 
this  siege,  whilst  Antiochus  on  one  side,  and  Seleu- 
cus  his  son  on  the  other,  were  still  encamped  in  my 
dominions;  neglecting  entirely  my  own  interest,  I 
sailed  with  my  whole  fleet  to  the  Hellespont,  to  meet 
Scipio  your  consul,  purposely  to  assist  him  in  passing 
it.  I  never  quitted  the  consul  from  the  time  of  his 
arrival  in  Asia:  not  a  soldier  in  your  camp  has  exer¬ 
ted  himself  more  than  my  brother  and  myself.  No  ex¬ 
pedition,  no  battle  of  cavalry,  has  taken  place  without 
me.  In  the  last  engagement,  I  defended  the  post  which 
the  consul  assigned  me.  I  will  notask  wheherinthis 
particular  any  of  your  allies  deserved  to  be  compared 
with  me.  One  thing  I  will  be  so  confident  as  to  assert, 
that  I  may  put  myself  in  parallel  with  any  of  those 
kings  or  states, on  whom  you  have  bestowed  the  highest 
marks  of  your  favour.  Masinissa  had  been  your  enemy 
before  he  became  your  ally.  He  did  not  come  over 
to  you  with  powerful  aids,  and  at  a  time  when  he  en¬ 
joyed  the  full  possession  of  his  kingdom;  but  an  ex¬ 
ile,  driven  from  his  kingdom;  plundered  of  all  his 
possessions,  and  deprived  of  all  his  forces,  he  fled  to 
your  camp,  with  a  squadron  of"  horse,  in  order  to 
seek  an  asylum  and  a  refuge  in  his  misfortunes.  Ne¬ 
vertheless,  because  he  has  since  served  you  faithful¬ 
ly  against  Syphax  and  the  Carthaginians,  you  have 
not  only  restored  him  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors, 
but,  by  bestowing  on  him  great  part  of  Syphax’s 
kingdom,  you  have  made  him  one  of  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  monarchs  of  Africa.  What,  therefore,  may  we 
not  expect  from  your  liberality,  we,  who  have  ever 
been  your  allies,  and  never  your  enemies?  My  fa¬ 
ther,  my  brothers,  and  myseli,  have,  on  all  occasions, 
drawn  our  swords  in  your  cause,  both  by  sea  and 
land  ;  not  only  in  Asia,  but  at  a  great  distance  from 
our  native  country,  in  Peloponnesus,  Bceotia,  and 
Altolia,  during  the  W'ars  against  Philip,  Antiochus, 
and  the  dEtolians.  Perhaps  some  one  may  ask,  what 
then  are  your  pretensions?  Since  you  force  me  to 
explain  myself,  they  are  as  follows:  If,  in  repulsing 
Antiochus  beyond  mount  Taurus,  your  intention  was 
to  seize  upon  that  country,  in  order  to  unite  it  to 
your  empire,  I  could  not  wish  for  better  neighbours, 
none  being  more  able  to  secure  my  dominions.  But 
if  you  are  resolved  to  resign  it,  and  to  recall  your 
armies  from  thence,  I  dare  presume  to  say,  that  none 
of  your  allies  deserve  to  derive  advantage  from  j  our 
conquests  better  than  myself.  Yet  (some  may  ob¬ 
serve)  it  is  great  and  glorious  to  deliver  cities  from 
slavery,  and  to  restore  them  their  liberty.  I  grant 
it,  provided  they  had  never  exercised  hostilities 
against  you.  But  if  they  have  been  warmly  attached 
to  Antiochus’s  interest,  will  it  not  be  much  more 
worthy  of  your  wisdom  and  justice,  to  bestow  your 
favours  on  allies,  who  have  served  you  faithfully,  than 
on  enemies  who  have  used  their  endeavours  to  des¬ 
troy  you?” 

The  senate  were  exceedingly  pleased  with  the 
king’s  harangue;  and  showed  evidently,  that  they 
were  determined  to  do  every  thing  for  him  in  their 
power. 

The  Rhodians  were  afterwards  admitted  to  au¬ 
dience.  The  person  who  spoke  in  their  name,  after 
retracing  the  origin  of  their  amity  with  the  Romans, 
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and  the  services  they  had  done  them,  first  in  the  wat 
against  Philip,  and  afterwards  in  that  against  Antio¬ 
chus:  “Nothing,”  says  he,  directing  himself  to  the 
senators,  “  grieves  us  so  much  at  this  time,  as  to  find 
ourselves  obliged  to  engage  in  a  dispute  with  Eume- 
nes,  that  prince  for  whom,  of  all  princes,  both  our 
republic  and  ourselves  have  the  most  faithful  and 
cordial  respect.  The  circumstance  which  divides 
and  separates  us  on  this  occasion,  does  not  proceed 
from  a  difference  of  inclinations,  but  of  conditions. 
We  are  free,  and  Eunienes  is  a  king.  It  is  natural 
that  we,  being  a  free  people,  should  plead  for  the 
liberty  of  others;  and  that  kings  should  endeavour 
to  make  all  things  pay  homage  to  their  sovereign 
sway.  However  this  be,  the  circumstance  which 
perplexes  us  on  this  occasion,  is  not  so  much  the 
affair  in  itself,  which  seems  to  be  of  such  a  nature 
that  you  cannot  be  very  much  divided  in  opinion 
about  it,  as  the  regard  and  deference  which  we 
ought  to  show  to  so  august  a  prince  as  Eunienes.  If 
there  were  no  other  way  of  acknowledging  the  im¬ 
portant  services  of  a  king,  your  confederate  and 
ally,  but  in  subjecting  free  cities  to  his  power,  you 
then  might  be  doubtful  from  the  fear  you  might  be 
under,  either  of  not  discovering  gratitude  enough 
towards  a  prince  who  is  your  friend,  or  of  renounc¬ 
ing  your  principles, and  the  glory  you  have  acquired 
in  the  war  against  Philip,  by  restoring  all  the  Gre¬ 
cian  cities  to  their  liberty.  But  fortune  has  put  you 
in  such  a  condition,  as  not  to  fear  either  of  these  in¬ 
conveniences. 1  The  immortal  gods  be  praised,  the 
victory  you  have  so  lately  gained,  by  which  you  ac¬ 
quire  no  less  riches  than  glory,  enables  you  to  acquit 
yourselves  easily  of  what  you  call  a  debt.  Lycaonia, 
the  two  Phrygias,  and  Pisidia,  the  Chersonesus,  and 
the  country  contiguous  to  it,  are  all  in  your  hands. 
One  of  these  provinces  is  alone  capable  of  enlarging 
considerably  the  dominions  of  Eunienes;  but  all  of 
them  together,  will  equal  him  to  the  most  powerful 
kings.  You  therefore  may,  at  one  and  tne  same 
time,  recompense  very  largely  your  allies,  and  not 
depart  from  the  maxims  which  form  the  glory  of 
your  empire.  The  same  motive  prompted  you  to 
march  against  Philip  and  Antiochus.  As  the  cause 
is  the  same,  the  like  issue  is  expected;  not  only  be¬ 
cause  you  yourselves  have  already  set  the  example, 
but  because  your  honour  requires  it.  Others  engage 
in  war,  merely  to  dispossess  their  neighbours  of  some 
country,  some  city,  fortress,  or  sea-port;  but  you,  O 
Romans,  never  draw  the  sword  from  such  motives  : 
when  you  fight,  it  is  for  glory;  and  it  is  this  circum¬ 
stance  which  inspires  all  nations  with  a  reverence 
and  awe  for  your  name  and  empire,  almost  equal  to 
that  which  is  paid  the  gods.  Your  business  is  to 
preserve  that  glory.  You  have  undertaken  to  rescue 
from  the  bondage  of  kings,  and  to  restore  to  its  an¬ 
cient  liberty,  a  nation  famous  for  its  antiquity;  and 
still  more  renowned  for  its  glorious  actions,  and  its 
exquisite  taste  for  the  polite  arts  and  sciences.  It  is 
the  whole  nation  whom  you  have  taken  under  your 
protection,  and  j'ou  have  promised  it  them  to  the  end 
of  time.  The  cities,  situated  in  Greece  itself,  are 
not  more  Grecian  than  the  colonies  they  settled  in 
Asia.  A  change  of  country  has  not  wrought  any 
alteration  in  our  origin  or  manners.  We,  as  Grecian 
cities  in  Asia,  have  endeavoured  to  rival  our  ances¬ 
tors  and  founders  in  virtue  and  knowledge.  Many 
persons  in  this  assembly  have  seen  the  cities  of 
Greece  and  those  of  Asia:  the  only  difference  is,  that 
we  are  situated  at  a  farther  distance  from  Rome.  If 
a  difference  in  climate  could  change  the  nature  and 
disposition  of  men,  the  inhabitants  of  Marseilles,  sur¬ 
rounded  as  they  are  with  ignorant  and  barbarous 
nations,  should  necessarily  have  long  since  degenera 
ted ;  and  yet  we  are  informed  that  you  have  as  great 
a  regard  for  them,  as  if  they  lived  in  the  centre  of 
Greece.  And,  indeed,  they  have  retained,  not  only 
the  sound  of  the  language,  the  dress,  and  the  whole 
exterior  of  the  Greeks,  but  have  also  preserved  still 
more  their  manners,  laws,  and  genius,  and  all  these 
pure  and  uncorrupted  by  their  intercourse  with  the 
neighbouring  nations.  Mount  Taurus  is  now  the 
boundary  of  j'our  empire.  Every  country  on  thin 
side  of  it  ought  not  to  appear  remote  for  you.  Wker- 
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ever  you  have  carried  your  arms,  convey  thither  also 
the  genius  and  form  of  your  government.  Let  the 
Barbarians,  who  are  accustomed  to  slavery,  continue 
under  the  empire  of  kings,  since  it  is  grateful  to  them. 
The  Greeks,  in  the  mediocrity  of  their  present  con¬ 
dition,  think  it  glorious  to  imitate  your  exalted  sen¬ 
timents.  Born  and  nurtured  in  liberty,  they  know 
you  will  not  deem  it  a  crime  in  them  to  be  jealous 
of  it,  as  you  yourselves  are  so.  Formerly,  their  own 
strength  was  sufficient  to  secure  empire  to  them;  but 
now  they  implore  the  gods  that  it  may  be  enjoyed 
for  ever  by  those  people  with  whom  they  have  placed 
it.  All  they  desire  is,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to 
protect,  by  the  power  of  your  arms,  their  liberties, 
as  they  are  now  no  longer  able  to  defend  them 
by  their  own.  But,  says  somebody,  some  of  those 
cities  have  favoured  Antiochus.  Had  not  the  oth¬ 
ers  favoured  Philip  also;  and  the  Tarentines  Pyrr¬ 
hus?  To  cite  but  one  people,  Carthage,  your  enemy 
as  well  as  rival,  enjoys  its  liberties  and  laws.  Con¬ 
sider,  Fathers,  the  engagements  which  this  example 
lays  you  under.  Will  you  concede  to  Eumenes’s 
ambition  (I  beg  his  parcfon  for  the  expression)  what 
you  refused  to  your  own  just  indignation  ?  As  for  us 
Rhodians,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  the  wars  which 
you  have  carried  on  in  our  countries,  we  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  behave  as  good  and  faithful  allies;  and 
you  are  to  judge  whether  we  have  really  been  such. 
Now  that  we  enjoy  peace,  we  are  so  free  as  to  give 
you  advice  which  must  necessarily  tend  to  your  glo¬ 
ry.  If  you  follow  it,  it  will  demonstrate  to  the  uni¬ 
verse,  that  however  nobly  you  obtain  victories,  you 
yet  know  how  to  make  a  nobler  use  of  them.” 

It  was  impossible  to  forbear  applauding  this  speech, 
and  it  was  thought  worthy  of  the  Roman  grandeur. 
The  senate  found  itself  on  this  occasion  divided  and 
opposed  by  different  sentiments  and  duties,  of  whose 
importance  and  justice  they  were  sensible,  but  which 
at  the  same  time,  it  was  difficult  to  reconcile  on  this 
occasion.  On  one  side,  gratitude  for  the  services  of 
a  king,  who  had  adhered  to  them  with  inviolable 
zeal  and  fidelity,  made  a  strong  impression  on  their 
minds:  on  the  other,  they  earnestly  wished  to  have 
it  thought  that  the  sole  view  of  their  undertaking 
this  war  was  to  restore  the  Grecian  cities  to  their  li¬ 
berty.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  motives  on 
both  sides  were  exceedingly  strong.  The  restoring 
of  every  part  of  Greece  to  its  liberties  and  laws  after 
Philip’s  defeat,  had  acquired  the  Romans  a  reputa¬ 
tion  infinitely  superior  to  all  other  triumphs.  But 
then  it  would  be  dangerous  to  displease  so  powerful 
a  prince  as  Euuienes ;  and  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
Romans  to  bring  over  other  kings  to  their  side  by  the 
attractive  charms  of  advantage.  However,  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  senate  knew  how  to  reconcile  these  dif¬ 
ferent  duties. 

Antiochus’s  ambassadors  were  brought  in  after 
those  of  Rhodes,  and  all  they  requested  of  the  senate 
was,  to  confirm  the  peace  which  L.  Scipio  had  gran¬ 
ted  them.  They  complied  with  their  desire,  and 
accordingly,  some  days  after,  it  was  also  ratified  in 
the  assembly  of  the  people. 

The  ambassadors  of  the  Asiatic  cities  were  like¬ 
wise  heard,  and  the  answer  made  to  them  was,  that 
the  senate  would  despatch,  pursuant  to  their  usual 
custom,  ten  commissioners  to  inquire  into  and  settle 
the  affairs  of  Asia.  It  was  told  them  in  general, 
that  Lycaonia,  the  two  Phrygias,  and  Mysia,  should 
thenceforward  be  subject  to  king  Eumenes.  To  the 
Rhodians  were  allotted  Lycia,  and  that  part  of  Caria 
which  lies  nearest  to  Rhodes,  and  part  of  Pisidia. 
In  both  these  distributions,  such  cities  were  except¬ 
ed  as  enjoyed  their  freedom  before  the  battle  fought 
against  Antiochus.  It  was  enacted  that  the  rest  of 
the  cities  of  Asia,  which  had  paid  tribute  to  Attalus, 
should  also  pay  it  to  Eumenes;  and  that  such  as  had 
been  tributaries  to  Antiochus,  should  be  free  and  ex¬ 
empt  from  contributions  of  every  kind. 

Eumenes  and  the  Rhodians  seemed  very  well  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  this  prudent  regulation.  The  latter  re¬ 
quested  as  a  favour,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Soli,  a 
aty  of  Cilicia,  descended  originally,  as  well  as  them¬ 
selves,  from  the  people  of  Argos,  might  be  restored 
to  their  liberty.  The  senate,  after  consulting  Antio¬ 


chus’s  ambassadors  on  that  head,  informed  the  Rho¬ 
dians  of  the  violent  opposition  which  those  ambassa¬ 
dors  had  made  to  their  request;  because  Soli,  as  sit¬ 
uated  beyond  mount  Taurus,  was  not  included  in  the 
treaty.  However,  that  if  they  imagined  the  honour 
of  Rhodes  was  concerned  in  this  demand,  they  would 
again  attempt  to  overcome  their  reluctance.  The 
Rhodians  returning  the  most  hearty  thanks  once 
more  to  the  Romans,  for  the  great  favours  they 
vouchsafed  them,  answered,  that  it  was  far  from 
their  intention  to  interrupt  the  peace  in  any  manner, 
and  retired  highly  satisfied. 

The  Romans  decreed  a  triumph  to  .®milius  Regil- 
lus,  who  had  gained  a  victory  at  sea  over  the  admi¬ 
ral  of  Antiochus’s  fleet;  and  still  more  justly  to  L. 
Scipio,  who  had  conquered  the  king  in  person.  He 
assumed  the  surname  of  Asiaticus,  that  his  titles 
might  not  be  inferior  to  those  of  his  brother,  upon 
whom  that  of  Africanus  had  been  confefred. 

Thus  ended  the  war  against  Antiochus,  which  was 
not  of  loDg  duration,  cost  the  Romans  but  little 
blood,  and  yet  contributed  very  much  to  the  aggran¬ 
dizing  of  their  empire.  But,  at  the  same  time,  this 
victory  contributed  also,  in  another  manner,  to  the 
decay  and  ruin  of  that  very  empire,  by  introducing 
into  Rome,  by  the  wealth  it  brought  into  it,  a  taste 
and  love  for  luxury  and  effeminate  pleasures;  for  it 
is  from  this  victory  over  Antiochus,  and  the  conquest 
of  Asia,  that  Pliny  dates  the  depravity  and  corrup¬ 
tion  of  manners  in  the  Republic  of  Rome,i  and  the 
fatal  changes  which  took  place  there.  Asia,®  van¬ 
quished  by  the  Roman  arms,  in  its  turn  vanquished 
Rome  by  its  vices.  Foreign  wealth  extinguished  in 
that  city  a  love  for  the  ancient  poverty  and  simplici¬ 
ty  in  which  its  strength  and  honour  had  consisted. 
Luxury,!  which  in  a  manner  entered  Rome  in  tri¬ 
umph  with  the  superb  spoils  of  Asia,  brought  with 
her  in  her  train  irregularities  and  crimes  of  every 
kind,  made  greater  havoc  in  the  cities  than  the  migh¬ 
tiest  armies  could  have  done,  and  in  that  manner 
conquered  the  globe. 

Reflections  on  the  conduct  of  the  Romans  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Grecian  states,  and  the  kings  both  of 

Europe  and  Asia. 

The  reader  begins  to  discover,  in  the  events  before 
related,  one  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  the 
Romans,  which  will  soon  determine  the  fate  of  all 
the  states  of  Greece,  and  produce  an  almost  general 
change  in  the  universe,  I  mean  a  spirit  of  sovereign¬ 
ty  and  dominion.  This  characteristic  does  not  dis¬ 
play  itself  at  first  in  its  full  extent;  it  reveals  itself 
only'  by  degrees;  and  it  is  only  by  insensible  progres¬ 
sions,  which  at  the  same  time  are  rapid  enough,  that 
it  is  carried  at  last  to  its  greatest  height. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  this  people,  on  certain 
occasions,  show  such  a  moderation  and  disinterest¬ 
edness,  as  (judging  of  them  only  by  their  outside) 
exceed  every  thing  we  meet  with  in  history,  and  to 
which  it  seems  inconsistent  to  refuse  praise.  Was 
there  ever  a  more  delightful  or  more  glorious  day 
than  that  in  which  the  Romans,  after  having  carried 
on  a  long  and  dangerous  war;  after  crossing  seas, 
and  exhausting  their  treasures,  caused  a  herald  to 
proclaim,  in  a  general  assembly,  that  the  Roman  peo¬ 
ple  restored  all  the  cities  to  their  liberty;  and  desired 
to  reap  no  other  fruit  from  their  victory,  than  the 
noble  pleasure  of  doing  good  to  nations,  the  bare  re¬ 
membrance  of  whose  ancient  glory  sufficed  to  endear 
them  to  the  Romans?  The  description  of  what  pass¬ 
ed  on  that  immortal  day  can  hardly  be  read  without 
tears,  and  without  being  affected  with  a  kind  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  esteem  and  admiration. 

Had  this  deliverance  of  the  Grecian  states  proceed- 
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Paupertos  Romana  peril - 

Sievior  armis 

Luxuria  incubuit,  victumque  ulciscitur  orbem. 
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ed  merely  from  a  principle  of  generosity,  void  of  all 
interested  motives;  had  the  whole  tenor  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Romans  never  belied  such  exalted  senti¬ 
ments,  nothing  could  possibly  have  been  more  au¬ 
gust,  or  more  capable  of  doing  honour  to  a  nation. 
But,  if  we  penetrate  ever  so  little  beyond  this  glaring 
outside,  we  soon  perceive,  that  this  specious  modera¬ 
tion  of  the  Romans  was  entirely  founded  upon  a  pro¬ 
found  policy:  wise  indeed,  and  prudent,  according 
to  the  ordinary  rules  of  government,  but  at  the  same 
time  very  remote  from  that  noble  disinterestedness, 
which  has  been  so  highly  extolled  on  the  present  oc¬ 
casion.  It  may  be  affirmed,  that  the  Grecians  then 
abandoned  themselves  to  a  stupid  joy;  fondly  ima- 
ining  that  they  were  really  free,  because  the  Romans 
eclared  them  so. 

Greece,  in  the  times  I  am  now  speaking  of,  was 
divided  between  two  powers;  1  mean  the  Grecian 
republics  and  Macedonia;  and  they  were  always  en¬ 
gaged  in  war;  the  former  to  preserve  the  remains  of 
their  ancient  liberty;  and  the  latter  to  complete  their 
subjection.  The  Romans,  being  perfectly  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  state  of  Greece,  were  sensible, 
that  they  needed  not  be  under  any  apprehensions 
from  those  little  republics,  which  were  grown  weak 
through  length  of  years,  intestine  feuds,  mutual  jeal¬ 
ousies,  and  the  wars  they  had  been  forced  to  support 
against  foreign  powers.  But  Macedonia,  which  was 
possessed  of  well-disciplined  troops,  inured  to  all  the 
toils  of  wars,  which  had  continually  in  view  the  glory 
of  its  former  monarchs;  which  had  formerly  extend¬ 
ed  its  conquests  to  the  extremities  of  the  globe; 
which  still  harboured  an  ardent  though  chimerical 
desire  of  attaining  universal  empire ;  and  which  had  a 
kind  of  natural  alliance  with  the  kings  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  sprung  from  the  same  origin,  and  united  by 
the  common  interests  of  monarchy;  Macedonia,  I 
say,  gave  just  alarms  to  Rome,  which,  from  the  time 
of  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  had  no  obstacles  to  her  am¬ 
bitious  designs,  but  those  powerful  kingdoms  that 
shared  the  rest  of  tlfe  world  between  them,  and  espe¬ 
cially  Macedonia,  as  it  lay  nearer  to  Italy  than  the 
rest. 

To  balance,  therefore,  the  power  of  Macedon,  and 
to  dispossess  Philip  of  the  aid  which  he  flattered  him¬ 
self  he  should  receive  from  the  Greeks,  which,  indeed, 
had  they  united  all  their  forces  with  his,  in  order  to 
oppose  this  common  enemy,  would  perhaps  have  made 
him  invincible  with  regard  to  the  Romans;  in  this 
view,  I  say,  this  latter  people  declared  loudly  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  those  republics;  made  it  their  glory  to  take 
them  under  their  protection,  and  that  with  no  other 
design,  in  outward  appearance,  than  to  defend  them 
against  their  oppressors;  and,  farther  to  attach  them 
by  a  still  stronger  tie,  they  hung  out  to  them  a 
specious  bait  (as  a  reward  for  their  fidelity,)  I  mean 
liberty,  of  which  all  the  republics  in  question  were  in¬ 
expressibly  jealous;  and  which  the  Macedonian  mon¬ 
archs  had  perpetually  disputed  with  them. 

The  bait  was  artfully  prepared,  and  swallowed  ve¬ 
ry  greedily  by  the  generality  of  the  Greeks,  whose 
views  penetrated  no  farther.  But  the  most  judicious 
and  most  clear-sighted  among  them  discovered  the 
danger  that  lay  concealed  beneath  this  charming  bait ; 
and  accordingly  they  exhorted  the  people  from  time  to 
time  ir*  their  public  assemblies,  to  beware  of  this  cloud 
that  was  gathering  in  the  West;  and  which,  chang¬ 
ing  on  a  sudden  into  a  dreadful  tempest,  would  break 
like  thunder  over  their  heads,  to  their  utter  des¬ 
truction. 

Nothing  could  be  more  gentle  and  equitable  than 
the  conduct  of  the  Romans  in  the  beginning.  They 
acted  with  the  utmost  moderation  towards  such  states 
and  nations  as  addressed  them  for  protection;  they 
succoured  them  against  their  enemies;  took  the  ut¬ 
most  pains  in  terminating  their  differences,  and  in 
suppressing  all  commotions  which  arose  amongst 
them ;  and  did  not  demand  the  least  recompense  from 
their  allies  forall  these  services.  By  this  means  their 
authority  gained  strength  daily,  and  prepared  the 
nations  for  entire  subjection. 

And  indeed,  under  pretence  of  offering  them  their 
good  offices,  of  entering  into  their  interests,  and  of 
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reconciling  them,  they  rendered  themselves  the  so 
vereign  arbiters  of  those  whom  they  had  restored  tc 
liberty,  and  whom  they  now  considered,  in  some 
measure,  as  their  freedmen.  They  used  to  depute 
commissioners  to  them,  to  inquire  into  their  com¬ 
plaints,  to  weigh  and  examine  the  reasons  on  both 
sides,  and  to  decide  their  quarrels;  but  when  the  ar¬ 
ticles  were  of  such  a  nature,  that  there  was  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  reconciling  them  on  the  spot,  they  invited 
them  to  send  their  deputies  to  Rome.  Afterwards, 
they  used,  with  plenary  authority,  to  summon  those 
who  refused  to  come  to  an  agreement;  obliged  them 
to  plead  their  cause  before  the  senate,  and  even  to 
appear  in  person  there.  From  arbiters  and  media¬ 
tors  being  become  supreme  judges,  they  soon  assumed 
a  magisterial  tone,  looked  upon  their  decrees  as  irre¬ 
vocable  decisions,  were  greatly  offended  when  the 
most  implicit  obedience  was  not  paid  to  them,  and 
gave  the  name  of  rebellion  to  a  second  resistance: 
thus  there  arose,  in  the  Roman  senate,  a  tribunal 
which  judged  all  nations  and  kings,  from  which  there 
was  no  appeal.  This  tribunal,  at  the  end  of  every 
war,  determined  the  rewards  and  punishments  due  to 
all  parties.  They  dispossessed  the  vanquished  nations 
of  part  of  their  territories  in  order  to  bestow  them  on 
their  allies,  by  which  they  did  two  things,  from  which 
they  reaped  a  double  advantage;  for  they  thereby  en 
gaged  in  the  interest  of  Rome,  such  kings  as  were  no 
ways  formidable  to  them,  and  from  whom  they  had 
something  to  hope;  and  weakened  others,  whose 
friendship  the  Romans  could  not  expect,  and  whose 
arms  they  had  reason  to  dread. 

We  shall  hear  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  in  the 
republic  of  the  Achaeans  inveigh  strongly  in  a  public 
assembly  against  this  unjust  usurpation,  and  ask  by 
what  title  the  Romans  are  empowered  to  assume  so 
haughty  an  ascendant  over  them ;  whether  their  re¬ 
public  was  not  as  free  and  independent  as  that  of 
Rome;  by  what  right  the  latter  pretended  to  force 
the  Achseans  to  account  for  their  conduct;  whether 
they  would  be  pleased,  should  the  Achaeans,  in  their 
turn,  officiously  pretend  to  inquire  into  their  affairs; 
and  whether  matters  ought  not  to  be  on  the  same  foot¬ 
ing,  on  both  sides?  All  these  reflections  were  very 
reasonable,  just,  and  unanswerable;  and  the  Romans 
had  no  advantage  in  the  question  but  force. 

They  acted  in  the  same  manner,  and  their  politics 
were  the  same,  with  regard  to  their  treatment  of 
kings.  They  first  won  over  to  their  interest  such 
among  them  as  were  the  weakest,  and  consequently 
the  least  formidable;  they  gave  them  the  title  of  al¬ 
lies,  whereby  their  persons  were  rendered  in  some 
measure  sacred  and  inviolable;  and  which  was  a  kind 
of  safeguard  against  other  kings  more  powerful  than 
themselves:  they  increased  their  revenues,  and  en¬ 
larged  their  territories,  to  let  them  see  what  they 
might  expect  from  their  protection.  It  was  this 
which  raised  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  to  so  exalted 
a  pitch  of  grandeur. 

In  the  sequel  the  Romans  invaded,  upon  different 
pretences,  those  great  potentates  who  divided  Europe 
and  Asia.  And  bow  haughtily  did  they  treat  them, 
even  before  they  had  conquered!  A  powerful  king 
confined  within  a  narrow  circle  by  a  private  man  of 
Rome,  was  obliged  to  make  his  answer  before  he  quit¬ 
ted  it:  how  imperious  was  this!  But  then,  how  did 
they  treat  vanquished  kings?  They  command  them 
to  deliver  up  their  children,  and  the  heirs  to  their 
crown,  as  hostages  and  pledges  of  their  fidelity  and 
good  behaviour;  obliged  them  to  lay  down  their  arms; 
forbid  them  to  declare  war,  or  conclude  any  alliance, 
without  first  obtaining  their  leave;  banish  them  to 
the  other  side  of  the  mountains;  and  leave  them,  in 
strictness  of  speech,  only  an  empty  title,  and  a  vain 
shadow  of  royalty,  divested  of  all  its  rights  and 
advantages. 

We  cannot  doubt,  but  that  providence  had  decreed 
to  the  Romans  the  sovereignty  of  the  world,  and  the 
Scriptures  had  prophesied  their  future  grandeur:  but 
they  were  strangers  to  those  divine  oracles;  and  be¬ 
sides,  the  bare  prediction  of  their  conquests  was  no 
justification  of  their  conduct.  Although  it  be  difficult 
to  affirm,  and  still  more  so  to  prove,  that  this  people 
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had,  from  their  first  rise,  formed  a  plan,  in  order  to 
conquer  and  subject  all  nations;  it  cannot  be  denied 
but  that,  if  vve  examine  their  whole  conduct  atten¬ 
tively,  it  will  appear  that  they  acted  as  if  they  had  a 
foreknowledge  of  this;  and  that  a  kind  of  instinct  had 
determined  them  to  conform  to  it  in  all  things. 

But  be  this  as  it  will,  we  see,  by  the  event,  in 
what  this  so  much  boasted  lenity  and  moderation  of 
the  Romans  terminated.  Enemies  to  the  liberty  of 
all  nations;  having  the  utmost  contempt  for  kings 
and  monarchy;  looking  upon  the  whole  universe  as 
their  prey,  they  grasped,  with  insatiable  ambition,  the 
conquest  of  the  whole  world  ;  they  seized  indiscrim¬ 
inately  all  provinces  and  kingdoms,  and  extended 
their  empire  over  all  nations;  in  a  word,  they  pre¬ 
scribed  no  other  lim'its  to  their  vast  projects,  than 
those  which  deserts  and  seas  made  it  impossible  to 
pass. 

SECTION  VIII.— fulvius  the  consul  subdues 

THE  .&TOLIANS.  THE  SPARTANS  ARE  CRUELLY 
TREATED  BY  THEIR  EXILES.  MANLIUS,  THE  OTH¬ 
ER  CONSUL,  CONQUERS  THE  ASIATIC  GAULS.  AN¬ 
TIOCH  US,  IN  ORDER  TO  PAY  THE  TRIBUTE  DUE  TO 
THE  ROMANS,  PLUNDERS  A  TEMPLE  IN  ELYMIAS. 
THAT  MONARCH  IS  KILLED.  EXPLICATION  OF 
DANIEL’S  PROPHECY  CONCERNING  ANTIOCHUS. 

During  the  expedition  of  the  Ro- 
A.  M.  3815.  mans  in  Asia,i  some  commotions  had 
Ant.  J.  C.  189.  happened  in  Greece.  Amynander, 
by  the  aid  of  the  rEtolians,  had  re-es¬ 
tablished  himself  in  his  kingdom  of  Athamania,  after 
having  driven  out  of  his  cities  the  Macedonian  gar¬ 
risons  that  held  them  for  king  Philip.  He  deputed 
some  ambassadors  to  the  senate  of  Rome;  and  others 
into  Asia  to  the  two  Scipios,  who  were  then  at  Ephe¬ 
sus,  after  their  signal  victory  over  Antiochus,  to  ex¬ 
cuse  his  having  employed  the  arms  of  the  AEtolians 
against  Philip,  and  also  to  make  his  complaints 
against  that  prince. 

The  jEtolians  had  likewise  undertaken  some  en¬ 
terprises  against  Philip,  in  which  they  had  met  with 
tolerable  success:  but  when  they  heard  of  Antioch- 
us’s  defeat,  and  found  that  the  ambassadors  they  had 
sent  to  Rome  were  returning  from  thence,  without 
being  able  to  obtain  any  of  their  demands,  and  that 
Fulvius  the  consul  was  actually  marching  against 
them,  they  were  seized  with  real  alarms.  Findiug 
it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  resist  the  Romans 
by  force  of  arms,  they  again  had  recourse  to  entreat¬ 
ies;  and  in  order  to  render  them  more  effectual, 
they  engaged  the  Athenians  and  Rhodians  to  join 
their  ambassadors  to  those  whom  they  were  going  to 
send  to  Rome,  in  order  to  sue  for  peace. 

The  consul  being  arrived  in  Greece,  had,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Epirots,  laid  siege  to  Ambracia,  in 
which  the  iEtolians  had  a  strong  garrison,  who  made 
a  vigorous  defence.  However,  being  at  last  persuaded 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  hold  out  long 
against  the  Roman  arms,  they-  sent  new  ambassadors 
to  the  consul,  investing  them  with  full  powers  to  con¬ 
clude  a  treaty  on  any  conditions.  Those  which  were 
proposed  to  them  appearing  exceeding  severe,  the 
ambassadors,  notwithstanding  their  full  power,  desi¬ 
red  that  leave  might  be  granted  them  to  consult  the 
assembly  once  more :  but  the  members  of  it  were  dis¬ 
pleased  with  them  forit,  and  therefore  sent  them  back, 
with  orders  to  terminate  the  affair.  During  this  in¬ 
terval  the  Athenian  and  Rhodian  ambassadors,  whom 
the  senate  had  sent  back  to  the  consul,  were  arrived, 
and  Amynander  had  also  come  to  him.  The  latter 
having  great  influence  in  the  city  of  Ambracia, 
where  he  had  spent  many  years  during  his  banish¬ 
ment,  prevailed  with  the  inhabitants  to  surrender 
themselves  at  last  to  the  consul.  A  peace  was  also 
granted  to  the  AElolians.  The  chief  conditions  of  the 
treaty  were  as  follows:  that  they  should  first  deliver 
up  their  arms  and  horses  to  the  Romans;  should 

Eay  them  1000  talents  of  silver,  (about  150,000/.) 
alf  to  be  paid  down  directly;  should  restore  to 
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both  the  Romans  and  their  allies  all  the  deserters  and 
prisoners;  should  look  upon  as  their  enemies  and 
friends  all  those  who  were  such  to  the  Romans;  and 
lastly,  should  give  up  forty  hostages,  to  be  chosen  by 
the  consul.  Their  ambassadors  being  arrived  at 
Rome,  to  procure  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  there, 
found  the  people  highly  exasperated  against  the 
jEtolians,  as  well  on  account  of  their  past  conduct,  a3 
the  complaints  made  against  them  by  Philip  in  the 
letters  which  he  had  written  on  that  subject.  At 
last,  however,  the  senate  were  moved  by  their  en¬ 
treaties,  and  those  of  the  ambassadors  of  Athens  and 
Rhodes  who  accompanied  them,  and  therefore  they 
ratified  the  treaty  conformably  to  the  conditions 
which  the  consul  had  prescribed.  The  iEtolians 
were  permitted  to  pay  in  gold  the  sum  imposed  on 
them,  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  every  piece  of  gold 
should  be  estimated  at  the  value  of  ten  pieces  of  sil¬ 
ver  of  the  same  weight,  which  shows  the  proportion 
between  gold  and  silver  at  that  time. 

Fulvius  the  consul, 2  after  he  had  terminated  the 
war  with  the  jEtolians,  crossed  into  the  island  of  Ce- 
phalenia,  in  order  to  subdue  it.  All  the  cities,  at 
the  first  summons,  surrendered  readily.  The  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Same  only,  after  submitting  to  the  conquer¬ 
or,  were  sorry  for  what  they  had  done,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  shut  their  gates  against  the  Romans,  which 
obliged  them  to  besiege  it  in  form.  Same  made  a 
very  vigorous  defence,  itisomuch  that  it  was  four 
months  before  the  consul  could  take  it. 

From  thence  he  went  to  Peloponnesus,  whither 
he  was  called  by  the  people  of  rEgium  and  Sparta, 
to  decide  the  differences  which  interrupted  their 
tranquillity. 

The  general  assembly  of  the  Achaeans  had  from 
time  immemorial  been  held  at  iEgium;  but  Philopce- 
men,  who  was  then  in  office,  resolved  to  change  that 
custom,  and  to  cause  the  assembly  to  be  held  succes¬ 
sively  in  all  the  cities  which  formed  the  Achaean 
league;  and  that  very  year  he  summoned  it  to  Argos. 
The  consul  would  not  oppose  this  motion;  and 
though  his  inclination  led  him  to  favour  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  AEgium,  because  he  thought  their  cause  the 
most  just;  yet,  seeing  that  the  other  party  would 
certainly  prevail,  he  withdrew  from  the  assembly 
without  declaring  his  opinion. 

But  the  affair  relating  to  Sparta  was  still  more  intri¬ 
cate^  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  greater  importance. 
Those  who  had  been  banished  from  that  city  by 
Nabis  the  tyrant,  had  fortified  themselves  in  towns 
and  castles  along  the  coast,  and  from  thence  infested 
the  Spartans.  The  latter  had  attacked,  in  the  night, 
one  of  those  towns,  called  Las,  and  carried  it,  but 
were  soon  after  driven  out  of  it.  This  enterprise 
alarmed  the  exiles,  and  obliged  them  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  the  Achasans.  Philopoemen,  who  at  that 
time  was  in  office,  secretly  favoured  the  exiles;  and 
endeavoured  on  all  occasions  to  lessen  the  influence 
and  authority  of  Sparta.  On  his  motion,  a  decree  was 
enacted,  the  purport  of  which  was,  that  Quinlius  and 
the  Romans,  having  put  the  towns  and  castles  of  the 
sea-coast  of  Laconia  under  the  protection  of  the 
Achaeans,  and  having  forbidden  the  Lacedaemonians 
access  to  it;  and  the  latter  having,  however,  attacked 
the  town  called  Las,  and  killed  some  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants;  the  Achaean  assembly  demanded  that  the  con¬ 
trivers  of  that  enterprise  should  be  delivered  up  to 
them;  and  that  otherwise  they  should  be  declared 
violators  of  the  treaty.  Ambassadors  were  deputed 
to  give  them  notice  of  this  decree.  A  demand  made 
in  so  haughty  a  tone  exceedingly  exasperated  the 
Lacedaemonians.  They  immediately  put  to  death 
thirty  of  those  who  had  held  a  correspondence  with 
Philopoemen  and  the  exiles;  dissolved  their  alliance 
with  the  Achaeans,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Fulvius 
the  consul,  who  was  then  in  Cephalenia,  in  order  to 
put  Sparta  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  and  to 
entreat  him  to  come  and  take  possession  of  it.  When 
the  Achaeans  received  advice  of  what  had  been  trans¬ 
acted  in  Sparta,  they  unanimously  declared  war 
against  that  city,  which  began  by  some  slight  incur- 


»  Liv.  1.  xxxviii.  n.  28 — 30. 
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sions  both  by  sea  and  land,  the  season  being  too  far 
advanced  for  undertaking  any  thing  considerable. 

The  consul  being  arrived  in  Peloponnesus,  heard 
both  parties  in  a  public  assembly.  The  debates  were 
exceedingly  warm,  and  the  altercation  carried  to  a 
great  height  on  both  sides.  Without  coming  to  any 
immediate  determination,  he  commanded  them  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  to  send  their  respective  ambas¬ 
sadors  to  Rome:  and  accordingly  they  repaired  thith¬ 
er  immediately,  and  were  admitted  to  audience.  The 
Achasan  league  was  greatly  respected  at  Rome;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  the  Romans  were  unwilling  to  dis¬ 
gust  the  Lacedaemonians  entirely.  The  senate  there¬ 
fore  returned  an  obscure  and  ambiguous  answer, 
fwhich  has  not  cotne  down  to  us),  whereby  the  Achre- 
ans  might  flatter  themselves,  that  they  were  allowed 
fa  I  power  to  infest  Sparta;  and  the  Spartans,  that 
such  power  was  very  much  limited  and  restrained. 

The  Achseans  extended  it  as  they  thought  proper. 
Phiiopcemeu  had  been  continued  in  his  employment  of 
first  magistrate.  He  inarched  the  army  to  a  small 
distance  from  Sparta  without  loss  of  time;  and  again 
demanded  to  have  those  persons  surrendered  to  him, 
who  had  concerted  the  enterprise  against  the  town  of 
Las;  declaring  that  they  should  not  be  condemned 
nor  punished  till  after  being  heard.  Upon  this  prom¬ 
ise,  those  who  had  been  expressly  nominated,  set  out, 
accompanied  by  several  of  the  most  illustrious  citi¬ 
zens,  who  looked  upon  their  cause  as  their  own,  or 
rather  as  that  of  the  public.  Being  arrived  at  the 
camp  of  the  Achteans,  they  were  greatly  surprised  to 
see  the  exiles  at  the  head  of  the  army.  Tne  latter, 
advancing  out  of  the  camp,  came  to  meet  them  with 
an  insulting  air,  and  began  to  overwhelm  them  with 
reproaches  and  invectives:  after  this  the  quarrel 
growing  warmer,  they  fell  upon  them  with  great  vio¬ 
lence,  and  treated  them  very  ignominiously.  In  vain 
did  the  Spartans  implore  both  gods  and  men,  and 
claim  the  right  of  nations;  the  rabble  of  the  Achae- 
ans,  animated  by  the  seditious  cries  of  the  exiles, 
joined  with  them,  notwithstanding  the  protection  due 
to  ambassadors,  and  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
supreme  magistrate.  Seventeen  were  immediately 
stoned  to  death,  and  seventy-three  rescued  by  the 
magistrate  out  of  the  hands  of  those  furious  wretch¬ 
es.  It  was  not  that  he  intended  to  pardon  them; 
but  he  would  not  have  it  said,  that  they  had  been  put 
to  death  without  being  heard.  The  next  day  they 
were  brought  before  that  enraged  multitude,  who, 
almost  without  so  much  as  hearing  them,  condemned 
and  executed  them  all. 

The  reader  will  naturally  suppose  that  so  unjust 
and  cruel  a  treatment  threw  the  Spartans  into  the 
deepest  affliction,  and  filled  them  with  alarms.  The 
Achseans  imposed  the  same  conditions  on  them,  as 
they  would  nave  done  on  a  city  that  had  been  ta¬ 
ken  by  storm.  They  gave  orders  that  the  walls  should 
be  demolished;  that  all  such  mercenaries  as  the  ty¬ 
rants  had  kept  in  their  service  should  leave  Laconia; 
that  the  slaves  whom  those  tyrants  had  set  at  liberty 
(and  there  were  a  great  number  of  them)  should  also 
be  obliged  to  depart  the  country  in  a  certain  limited 
time,  upon  pain  of  being  seized  by  the  Achasans,  and 
sold  or  carried  whithersoever  they  thought  proper; 
that  the  laws  and  institutions  of  Lycurgus  should  be 
annulled;  and,  in  fine,  that  the 'Spartans  should  be 
associated  in  the  Achasan  league,  with  whom  they 
should  thenceforth  form  but  one  body,  and  follow 
the  same  customs  and  usages. 

The  Lacedaemonians  were  not  much  afflicted  at 
the  demolition  of  their  walls,  with  which  they  began 
the  execution  of  the  orders  prescribed  them,  and  in¬ 
deed  it  was  no  great  misfortune  to  them.  Sparta  had 
long  subsisted  without  any  other  walls  or  defence 
than  the  bravery  of  its  citizens,  l  Pausanius  informs 


i  Fuerat  quondam  sine  muro  Sparta.  Tyranni  nu|>er 
locis  patentibus  planisque  objecerant  murum  :  altiora  ioca 
et  difficiliora  aditu  stationibua  armatorum  pro  munimento 
qbjectis  tutabantur. — Liv.  1.  xxxviii.  n.  38. 

Sportani  urbem,  quam  semper  armis  non  muris  defende- 
rant,  turn  contra  responsa  fatorum  et  veterem  majorum 
glotiam,  armis  diffisi,  murorum  prassidio  iricludunt.  Tan- 
Urn  eos  degeneravis.se  a  majoribus,  ut  cum  multis  seculis 


us  2  that  the  walls  of  Sparta  were  begun  tc  be  built 
in  the  time  of  the  inroads  of  Demetrius, 3  and  after¬ 
wards  of  Phyrrus;  but  they  had  been  completed  by 
Nabis.  Livy  relates  also,  that  the  tyrants,  for  their 
own  security,  had  fortified  with  walls  all  such  parts 
of  the  city  as  were  most  open  and  accessible.  The 
demolition  of  these  walls,  therefore,  was  not  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  much  grief  to  the  inhabitants  of  Sparta.  But 
it  was  with  inexpressible  regret  they  saw  the  exiles, 
who  had  caused  its  destruction,  returning  into  it,  and 
who  might  justly  be  considered  as  its  most  cruel 
enemies.  Sparta,  enervated  by  this  last  blow,  lost  all 
its  pristine  vigour,  and  was  for  many  years  dependent 
on,  and  subjected  to,  the  Achaeans.  The  most  fatal 
circumstance  with  regard  to  Sparta  was,*  the  abolition 
of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  which  had  continued  in  force 
700  years,  and  had  been  the  source  of  all  its  grandeur 
and  glory. 

This  cruel  treatment  of  so  renowned  a  city  as  Spar¬ 
ta  does  Philopcemen  no  honour;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
seems  to  be  a  great  blot  in  his  reputation.  Plutarch, 
who  justly  ranks  him  among  the  greatest  captains  of 
Greece,  does  but  just  glance  at  this  action,  and  says 
only  a  word  or  two  of  it.  It  must,  indeed,  be  con¬ 
fessed,  that  the  cause  of  the  exiles  was  favourable  in 
itself.  They  had  Agesipolisat  their  head,  to  whom  the 
kingdom  of  Sparta  rightfully  belonged  ;  and  they  had 
been  all  expelled  their  country  by  the  tyrants:  but 
so  open  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  (to  which 
Philopcemen  gave  at  least  occasion,  if  he  did  not 
consent  to  it)  cannot  be  excused  in  any  manner. 

It  appears, 5  from  a  fragment  of  Polybius,  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  made  complaints  at  Rome  against 
Philopcemen,  as  having  by  this  action,  equally  unjust 
and  cruel,  defied  the  power  of  the  republic  of  Rome, 
and  insulted  its  majesty.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
they  could  obtain  leave  to  be  heard. 

At  last,  Lepidus  the  consul  wrote  a  A.  M.  3817. 
letter  to  the  Achaean  confederacy7,  to  Ant.  J.  C.  187. 
complain  of  the  treatment  which  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  met  with.  Philopoemen  and  the 
Achaeans  sent  an  ambassador,  Nicodemus  of  Ellis,  to 
Rome,  to  justify  their  conduct. 

In  the  same  campaign^  and  almost  at  the  same 
time  that  Fulvius  the  consul  terminated  the  war  with 
the  jEtolians,  Manlius,  the  other  consul,  terminated 
that  with  the  Gauls.  I  have  taken  notice  elswhere  of 
the  inroads  these  nations  had  made  into  different 
countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  under  Brennus.  The 
Gauls  in  question  had  settled  in  that  part  of  Asia 
Minor  called,  from  their  name,  Gallo-Graecia,  or  Ga¬ 
latia,  and  formed  three  bodies,  three  different  states; 
the  Tolistobogi,  the  Trocmi,  and  Tectosages.  They 
had  made  themselves  formidable  to  all  the  nations 
round,  and  spread  terrors  and  alarms  on  all  sides 
The  pretence  for  declaring  war  against  them  was, 
their  having  aided  Antiochus  with  troops.  Immedi¬ 
ately  after  L.  Scipio  had  resigned  the  command  of 
his  army  to  Manlius,  the  latter  set  out  from  Ephesus, 
and  marched  against  the  Gauls.  If  Eumenes  had 
not  been  at  Rome,  he  would  have  been  of  great  ser¬ 
vice  to  him  in  his  march;  however,  his  brother  Atta- 
lus  supplied  his  place,  and  was  the  consul’s  guide. 
The  Gauls  had  acquired  great  reputation  in  every 
part  of  this  country,  which  they  had  subdued  by  the 
power  of  their  arms,  and  had  not  met  with  the  least 
opposition.  Manlius  judged  that  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  harangue  his  forces  on  this  occasion,  before 
they  engaged  the  enemy.  “  I  am  no  ways  surprised,” 
says  he,  “  that  the  Gauls  should  have  made  their 
name  formidable,  and  spread  terror  in  the  minds  of 
nations  so  soft  and  effeminate  as  the  Asiatics.  Their 
tall  stature,  their  fair  flowing  hair,  which  descends  to 


murus  urbi  civium  fuerit,  tunc  eives  salvos  se  fore  non 
existimaverinl,  nisi  intramuros  laterent. — Justin.  I.xiv.c.5. 

a  In  Achaic.  p.  412. 

s  Justin  informs  us,  that  Sparta  was  fortified  with  walls 
at  the  time  that  Cassander  meditated  the  invasion  of 
Greece. 

*  Nulla  res  tanto  erat  damno,  quam  discipline  Lycurgi, 
cui  per  seplinentos  annos  assueverant,  subiata. — Liv. 

s  Polyb.  in  Legal,  c.  xxxvii. 

®  Liv.  1.  xxxviii.  n.  12 — 27.  Polyb.  in  Excerpt  Legal 
20—35. 
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their  waists;  their  enormous  bucklers,  their  long- 
swords;  add  to  this,  their  songs,  their  cries,  and 
howlings  at  the  first  onset;  the  dreadful  clashing  of 
their  arms  and  shields;  all  this  may,  indeed,  be  dread¬ 
ful  to  men  not  accustomed  to  them  ;  but  not  to  you,  O 
Romans,  whose  victorious  arms  have  so  often  triumph¬ 
ed  over  that  nation.  Besides,  experience  has  taught 
you,  that  after  the  Gauls  have  spent  their  first  fire,  an 
obstinate  resistance  blunts  the  edge  of  their  courage, 
as  well  as  their  bodily  strength;  and  that  then,  quite 
incapable  of  supporting  the  neat  of  the  sun,  fatigue, 
dust,  and  thirst,  their  arms  fall  from  their  hands,  and 
they  sink  down  quite  tired  and  exhausted.  Do  not 
imagine  these  to  be  the  ancient  Gauls,  inured  to  fa¬ 
tigues  and  dangers.  The  luxurious  plenty  of  the 
country  they  have  invaded,  the  soft  temperature  of 
the  air  they  breathe,  the  effeminacy  and  luxury  of 
the  people  among  whom  they  dwell,  have  entirely  en¬ 
ervated  them.  They  are  now  no  more  than  Phry¬ 
gians  in  Gallic  armour;  and  the  only  circumstance  I 
fear  is,  that  you  will  not  reap  much  honour  by  the 
defeat  of  enemies  so  unworthy  of  disputing  victory 
with  Romans.” 

It  was  a  general  opinion  with  regard  to  the  ancient 
Gauls,  that  a  sure  way  to  conquer  them  was  to  let 
them  exhaust  their  first  fire,  which  was  quickly  dead¬ 
ened  by  opposition;  and  that  when  once  this  edge  of 
their  vivacity  was  blunted,  they  had  lost  all  strength 
and  vigour;  and  their  bodies  were  even  incapable  of 
sustaining  the  slightest  fatigues  long,  or  of  withstand¬ 
ing  the  sunbeams,  when  they  darted  with  ever  so 
little  violence:  that,  as  they  were  more  than  men  in 
the  beginning  of  an  action,  they  were  less  than  wo¬ 
men  at  the  conclusion  of  it.  Gallos  primo  impetu 
ferocps  esse,  quos  snstinere  satis  sit — Gallorum  qui- 
dem  etiam  corpora  intolerantissima  laboris  atque 
cestas  Jlaere;  primaque  eorum  proelia  plus  quiim  vi- 
rorum,  postrema  minus  quilmj eminarum  esse. i 

Those  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  genius 
and  character  of  the  modern  French,  entertained  very 
near  the  same  idea  of  them.  However,  the  late  trans¬ 
actions  in  Italy,  and  especially  on  the  Rhine,  must 
have  undeceived  them.  However  prepossessed  I  may 
be  in  favour  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  I  question 
whether  they  ever  discovered  greater  patience,  res¬ 
olution,  and  bravery,  than  the  French  displayed  at  the 
siege  of  Philipsburg.  I  do  not  speak  merely  of  the 
generals  and  officers,  courage  being  natural  to  and  in 
a  manner  inherent  in  them;  but  even  the  common 
soldiers  showed  such  an  ardour,  intrepidity,  and 
greatness  of  soul,  as  amazed  the  generals.  The  sight 
of  a  hostile  army,  formidable  by  its  numbers,  and 
still  more  so  by  the  fame  and  abilities  of  the  prince 
who  commanded  it,  served  only  to  animate  them  the 
more.  During  the  whole  course  of  this  long  and  la¬ 
borious  siege,  in  which  they  suffered  so  much  by  the 
fire  of  the  besieged  and  the  heat  of  the  sun,  by  the 
violence  of  the  rains  and  inundations  of  the  Rhine; 
they  never  once  breathed  the  least  murmur  or  com¬ 
plaint.  They  were  seen  wading  through  great  floods, 
where  they  were  up  to  the  shoulders  in  water,  carry¬ 
ing  their  clothes  and  arms  over  their  head,  and  after¬ 
wards  marching,  quite  uncovered,  on  the  outside  of 
the  trenches  full  of  water,  exposed  to  the  whole  fire 
of  the  enemy;  and  then  advancing  with  intrepidity 
to  the  front  of  the  attack,  demanding  with  the  loudest 
shouts,  that  the  enemy  should  not  be  allowed  capitula¬ 
tion  of  any  kind;  and  appearing  to  dread  no  other 
circumstance  than  their  being  denied  the  opportunity 
of  signalizing  their  courage  and  zeal  still  more,  by 
storming  the  city.  What  I  now  relate  is  universal¬ 
ly  known.  The  most  noble  sentiments  of  honour, 
bravery,  and  intrepidity,  must  necessarily  have  taken 
deep  root  in  the  minds  of  our  countrymen ;  otherwise 
they  could  not  have  burst  forth  at  once  so  gloriously 
in  a  first  campaign,  after  having  been  in  a  manner 
asleep  during  a  twenty  years’  peace. 

The  testimony  which  Lewis  XV.  thought  it  incum¬ 
bent  on  him  to  give  them,  is  so  glorious  to  the  nation, 
and  even  reflects  so  bright  a  lustre  on  the  king  him- 
»elf,  that  I  am  persuaded  none  of  my  readers  will  be 


z  Liv.  1.  x.  n.  38. 


displeased  to  find  it  inserted  heie  entire.  If  this  di¬ 
gression  is  not  allowable  in  a  history  like  this,  me- 
thinks  it  is  pardonable,  and  even  laudable,  in  a  true 
Frenchman,  fired  with  zeal  for  his  king  and  country 

The  King’s  Letter  to  the  Marshal  D’Asfeldt. 

“Cousin, 

“I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  important  service  you 
have  done  me  in  taking  Philipsburg.  Nothing  less 
than  your  courage  and  resolution  could  have  sur¬ 
mounted  the  obstacles  to  that  enterprise,  occasioned 
by  the  inundations  of  the  Rhine.  You  have  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  your  example  inspire  the  officers 
and  soldiers  with  the  same  sentiments.  I  caused  an 
account  to  be  sent  me  daily,  of  all  the  transactions  of 
that  siege;  and  always  observed,  that  the  ardourand 
patience  of  my  troops  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
difficulties  that  arose,  either  from  the  swelling  of  the 
floods,  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  or  the  fire  of  the 
place.  Every  kind  of  success  may  be  expected  from 
so  valiant  a  nation:  and  I  enjoin  you  to  inform  the 
general  officers  and  others,  and  even  the  whole  army, 
that  I  am  highly  satisfied  with  them.  You  need  not 
doubt  my  having  the  same  sentiments  with  regard  to 
mu;  to  assure  you  of  which  is  the  sole  motive  of  this 
etter;  and,  Cousin,  I  beseech  the  Almighty  to  have 
you  in  his  holy  keeping.” 

Versailles,  July  23,  1734. 

I  now  return  to  the  history  After  Manlius  had 
ended  the  speech  repeated  above,  the  army  discovered 
by  their  shouts  how  impatiently  they  desired  to  be 
led  against  the  enemy;  and  accordingly  the  consul 
entered  their  territories.  The  Gauls  had  not  once 
suspected  that  the  Romans  would  invade  them,  as 
their  country  lay  so  remote  from  them,  and  therefore 
wmre  not  prepared  to  oppose  them.  But  notwithstand¬ 
ing  this,  they  made  a  long  and  vigorous  resistance. 
They  laid  in  wait  for  Manlius  in  defiles;  disputed  the 
passes  with  him;  shut  themselves  up  in  their  strong¬ 
est  fortresses,  and  retired  to  such  eminences  as  they 
thought  inaccessible.  However,  the  consul,  so  far 
from  being  discouraged,  followed,  and  forced  them 
wherever  he  came.  He  attacked  them  separately, 
stormed  their  cities,  and  defeated  them  in  several  en¬ 
gagements.  I  shall  not  descend  to  particulars,  which 
were  of  little  importance,  and  consequently  would 
only  tire  the  reader.  The  Gauls  were  obliged  at  last 
to  submit,  and  to  confine  themselves  within  the  limits 
prescribed  them. 

By  this  victory,  the  Romans  delivered  the  whole 
country  from  the  perpetual  terrors  it  was  under  from 
those  barbarians,  who  hitherto  had  done  nothing  but 
harass  and  plunder  their  neighbours.  Tranquillity 
was  so  fully  restored  in  this  quarter,  that  the  empire 
of  the  Romans  was  established  there,  from  the  river 
Halys  to  mount  Taurus;  and  the  kings  of  Syria  were 
for  ever  excluded  from  all  Asia  Minor.  We  are  told2 
that  Antiochus3  said,  on  this  occasion,  that  he  was 
highly  obliged  to  the  Romans,  for  having  freed  him 
from  the  cares  and  troubles  which  the  government  of 
so  vast  an  extent  of  country  must  necessarily  have 
brought  upon  him. 

FulviusA  one  of  the  consuls,  re¬ 
turned  to  Rome,  in  order  to  preside  A.  M.  3816. 
in  the  assembly.  The  consulate  was  Ant.  J.  C.188. 
given  to  M.  Valerius  Messala  and  C. 

Livius  Salinator.  The  instant  the  assembly  broke 
up,  Fulvius  returned  to  his  own  province.  Himself 
and  Manlius  his  colleague  were  continued  in  the 
command  of  the  armies  for  a  year,  in  quality  of  pro- 
consuls. 

Manlius  had  repaired  to  Ephesus,  to  settle,  with 
the  ten  commissioners  W'ho  had  been  appointed  by 
the  senate,  the  most  important  articles  of  their  com¬ 
mission.  The  treaty  of  peace  with  Antiochus  was 
confirmed,  as  also  that  which  Manlius  had  concluded 


s  Cic.  Cfrat.  pro.  Dejot,  n.  36.  Val.  Max.  1.  iv.  c.  1. 

3  Antiochus  magnus — dicere  est  solitus.  Benign^  sibi  i 
populo  Romano  esse  factum,  quod  nimis  magna  procuration, 
liberatus,  modicis  regni  termiuis  uteretur. — Cic, 

*  Liv.  1.  xxxviii.  n.  35 
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with  the  Gauls.  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  had 
been  sentenced  to  pay  the  Romans  600  talents 
(600,000  crowns,)  for  having  assisted  Antiochus  : 
however,  half  this  sum  was  abated  at  the  request  of 
Eumenes,  who  was  to  marry  his  daughter.  Manlius 
made  a  present  to  Eumenes  of  all  the  elephants  which 
Antiochus,  according  to  the  treaty,  had  delivered  up 
to  the  Romans.  He  repassed  into  Europe  with  his 
forces,  after  having  admitted  the  deputies  of  the  seve¬ 
ral  cities  to  audience,  and  settled  the  chief  difficulties 
among  them. 

Antiochus  l  was  very  much  puzzled 

A.  M.  3817.  how  to  raise  the  sum  he  was  to  pay 
Ant.  J.  C.  187.  the  Romans.  He  made  a  progress 
through  the  provinces  of  the  east,  in 
order  to  levy  the  tribute  which  they  owed  him;  and 
left  the  regency  of  Syria,  during  his  absence,  to  Se¬ 
leucus  his  son,  whom  "he  had  declared  his  presumptive 
heir.  Being  arrived  in  the  province  of  Elymais,  he 
was  informed  that  there  was  a  very  considerable  trea¬ 
sure  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus.  This  was  a  strong 
temptation  to  a  prince  who  had  little  regard  for  re¬ 
ligion,  and  was  in  extreme  want  of  money.  Accor¬ 
dingly,  upon  a  false  pretence  that  the  inhabitants  of 
that  province  had  rebelled  against  him,  he  entered 
the  temple  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  carried  off  all  the 
riches  which  had  been  kept  there  very  religiously  du¬ 
ring  a  long  series  of  years.  However,  the  people,  ex¬ 
asperated  by  this  sacrilege,  rebelled  against  him, 
and  murdered  him  with  all  his  followers.  Aurelius 
Victor2  says  that  he  was  killed  by  some  of  his  own 
officers,  whom  he  had  beaten  one  day  when  he  was 
heated  with  liquor. 

This  prince  was  highly  worthy  of  praise,  for  his 
humanity,  clemency,  and  liberality.  A  decree,  which 
we  are  told  he  enacted,  whereby  he  gave  his  subjects 
ermission,  and  even  commanded  them,  not  to  obey 
is  ordinances,  in  case  they  should  be  found  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  laws,  shows  that  he  had  a  high  regard 
for  justice.  Till  the  age  of  fifty  he  had  behaved  on 
all  occasions  with  such  bravery,  prudence,  and  appli¬ 
cation's  had  given  success  to  all  his  enterprises,  and 
acquired  him  the  title  of  the  Great.  But  from  that 
time  his  wisdom,  as  well  as  application,  had  de¬ 
clined  very  much,  and  his  affairs  in  proportion.  His 
conduct  in  the  war  against  the  Romans;  the  little 
advantage  he  reaped  by,  or  rather  his  contempt  for, 
the  wise  counsels  of  Hannibal  ;  the  ignominious 
peace  he  was  obliged  to  accept;  these  circumstances 
sullied  the  glory  of  his  former  successes;  and  his 
death,  occasioned  by  a  wicked  and  sacrilegious  en¬ 
terprise,  threw  an  indelible  blot  upon  his  name  and 
memory. 

The  prophecies  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel, 
from  the  10th  to  the  19th  verse,  relate  to  the  actions 
of  this  prince,  and  were  fully  accomplished. 

“But  his  sons  (of  the  king  of  the  North)  shall  be 
stirred  up,  and  shall  assemble  a  multidude  of  great 
forces:  and  one  (Antiochus  the  Great)  shall  certainly 
come,  and  overflow,  and  pass  through:  then  shall  he 
return,  and  be  stirred  up,  even  to  his  fortress. ”3 
This  king  of  the  North*  was  Seleucus  Calliuicus, 
who  left  behind  him  two  sons,  Seleucus  Ceraunus 
and  Antiochus,  afterwards  surnamed  the  Great.  The 
former  reigned  but  three  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Antiocbus  his  brother.  The  latter,  after  having  paci¬ 
fied  the  troubles  of  his  kingdom,  made  war  against 
Ptolemy  Philopator,  king  of  the  South,  that  is  of 
Egypt;  dispossessed  him  of  Coele-syria,  which  was 
delivered  to  him  by  Theodotus,  governor  of  that 
province;  defeated  Ptolemy’s  generals  in  the  nar¬ 
row  passes  near  Berytus,  and  made  himself  master 
of  part  of  Phoenicia.  Ptolemy  then  endeavoured  to 
amuse  him  by  overtures  of  peace.  The  Hebrew  is 
still  more  expressive.  “  He  (meaning  Antiochus) 
shall  come.  He  shall  overflow  ”  the  enemy’s  country. 
“He  shall  pass”  over  mount  Libanus.  “He  shall 
halt,”  whilst  overtures  of  peace  are  making  to  him. 
“  He  shall  advance  with  ardour  as  far  as  the  fortress- 


i  Diod.  in  Excerpt,  p.293.  Justin.  1.  xxxii.c.  2.  Hieron.in 
Dan.  cap  xi. 
a  De  viris  illust.  cap.  liv. 
a  Ver.  10.  •  See  ver.  8. 
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es,  that  is,  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  Ptolemy’s  vie* 
tory  is  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  following  verses. 

“  And  the  king  of  the  South  shall  be  moved  with 
choler,  and  shall  come  forth  and  fight  with  him,  even 
the  king  of  the  North:  and  he  shall  set  forth  a  great 
multitude,  but  the  multitude  shall  be  given  into  his 
hand.”6  Ptolemy  Philopator  was  an  indolent,  effem¬ 
inate  prince.  It  was  necessary  to  excite  and  drag 
him,  in  a  manner,  out  of  his  lethargy,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vail  with  him  to  take  up  arms  and  repulse  the  enemy, 
who  were  preparing  to  march  into  his  country;  pro- 
vocatus.  At  last  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
troops;  and  by  the  valour  and  good  conduct  of  his 
generals  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  Antiochus  at 
Raphia. 

“And  when  he  hath  taken  away  the  multitude,  his 
heart  shall  be  lifted  up,  and  he  shall  cast  down  many 
ten  thousands;  but  he  shall  not  be  strengthened  by 
it. ”6  Antiochus  .  lost  upwards  of  10,000  foot  and 
300  horse,  and  4000  of  his  men  were  taken  prisoners. 
Philopator,  having  marched  after  his  victory  to  Jeru¬ 
salem,  was  so  audacious  as  to  attempt  to  enter  the 
sanctuary.  “His  heart  shall  be  lifted  up;”  and  be¬ 
ing  returned  to  his  kingdom,  he  behaved  with  the 
utmost  pride  toward  the  Jews,  and  treated  them  very 
cruelly.  He  might  have  dispossessed  Antiochus  of 
his  dominions,  had  he  taken  a  proper  advantage  of 
his  glorious  victory;  but  he  contented  himself  with 
recovering  Coele-syria  and  Phoenicia,  and  again 
plunged  into  his  former  excesses;  “but  he  shall  not 
be  strengthened  by  it.” 

“  For  the  king  of  the  North  shall  return,  and  shall 
set  forth  a  multitude  greater  than  the  former,  and 
shall  certainly  come  (after  certain  years)  with  a  great 
army  and  with  much  riches.”?  Antiochus,  after  he 
had  ended  the  war  beyond  the  Euphrates,  raised  a 
great  army  in  those  provinces.  Finding,  fourteen 
years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  first  war,  that  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes,  who  was  then  but  five  or  six  years  of  age, 
had  succeeded  Philopator  his  father,  he  united  with 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  in  order  to  deprive  the  in¬ 
fant  king  of  his  throne.  Having  defeated  Scopas  at 
Panium,  near  the  source  of  the  river  Jordan,  he  sub¬ 
jected  the  whole  country  which  Philopator  had  con¬ 
quered,  by  the  victory  he  had  gained  at  Raphia. 

“  And  in  those  times  there  shall  many  stand  up 
against  the  king  of  the  South. ”8  This  prophecy  was 
fulfilled  by  the  league  between  the  kings  of  Macedo¬ 
nia  and  Syria  against  the  infant  monarch  of  Egypt; 
by  the  conspiracy  of  Agathocles  and  Agathoclea  for 
the  regency;  and  by  that  of  Scopas,  to  dispossess 
him  of  his  crown  and  life.  “  Also,  the  robbers  of  thy 
people  shall  exalt  themselves  to  establish  the  vision, 
but  they  shall  fall. ”9  Several  apostate  Jews,  to  in¬ 
gratiate  themselves  with  the  king  of  Egypt,  complied 
with  every  thing  he  required  of  them,  even  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  sacred  ordinances  of  the  law,  by  which 
means  they  were  in  great  favour  with  him;  but  their 
influence  was  not  long-lived ;  for  when  Antiochus  re¬ 
gained  possession  of  Judea  and  Jerusalem,  he  either 
extirpated  or  drove  out  of  the  country  all  the  partisans 
of  Ptolemy.  This  subjection  of  the  Jews  to  the  so¬ 
vereignty  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  prepared  the  way  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecy,  which  denoun¬ 
ced  the  calamities  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  son  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  was  to  bring  upon  this  people; 
which  occasioned  a  great  number  of  them  to  “  fall” 
into  apostacy. 

“  So  the  king  of  the  North  shall  come,  and  cast  up 
a  mount,  and  take  the  most  fenced  cities;  and  the 
arms  of  the  South  shall  not  withstand,  neither  his 
chosen  people,  neither  shall  there  be  any  strength  to 
withstand.!0  But  he  that  cometh  against  him,  shall 
do  according  to  his  own  will,  and  none  shall  stand 
before  him:  and  he  shall  stand  in  the  glorious  land, 
which  by  this  hand  shall  be  consumed.”!!  Antiochus, 
after  having  defeated  the  Egyptian  army  at  Panium, 
besieged  and  took,  first,  Sidon,then  Gaza,  and  after¬ 
wards  all  the  cities  of  those  provinces,  notwithstand 
ing  the  opposition  made  by  the  chosen  troops  which 

5  Ver.  11.  6  Ver.  12.  ?  Ver.  13.  »  Ver.  14. 

»  The  anrel  Gabriel  here  speaks  to  Daniel. 

i°  Ver.  15.  “Ver.  16 
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the  king  of  Egypt  had  sent  against  him.  “  He  did 
according  to  iiis  own  will,”  ill  Coele-syria  and  Pales¬ 
tine,  and  nothing  was  able  to  withstand  him.  Pursu¬ 
ing  his  conquests  in  Palestine,  he  entered  Judea, 
“that  glorious,”  or, according  to  the  Hebrew,  “that 
desirable  land.”  He  there  establisned  his  authority, 
and  strengthened  it,  by  repulsing  from  the  castle  of 
Jerusalem  the  garrison  which  Scopas  had  thrown 
into  it.  This  garrison  having  defended  itself  so  well, 
that  Antiochus  was  obliged  to  send  for  all  his  troops 
in  order  to  force  it;  and  the  siege  continuing  a  long 
time;  the  country  was  ruined  and  “consumed”  by 
the  stay  the  army  was  obliged  to  make  in  it. 

“  He  shall  also  set  his  face  to  enter  with  the 
strength  of  his  whole  kingdom,  and  upright  ones 
with  him;  thus  shall  he  do:  and  he  shall  give  him 
the  daughter  of  women,  corrupting  her:  but  she  shall 
not  stand  on  his  side,  neither  be  for  him.”>  Anti¬ 
ochus,  seeing  that  the  Romans  undertook  the  defence 
of  young  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  thought  it  would  best 
suit  his  interest  to  lull  the  king  asleep,  by  giving  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  in  order  to  “corrupt her,” 
and  to  excite  her  to  betray  her  husband :  but  he  was 
not  successful  in  his  design:  for  as  soon  as  she  was 
married  to  Ptolemy,  she  renounced  her  father’s  inte¬ 
rests,  and  embraced  those  of  her  husband.  It  was  on 
this  account  that  we  see  her2  joined  with  him  in  the 
embassy  which  was  sent  from  Egypt  to  Rome,  to 
congratulate  the  Romans  on  the  victory  which  Aci- 
lius  had  gained  over  her  father  at  Thermopylae. 

“  After  this  he  shall  turn  his  face  unto  the  Isles,  and 
shall  take  many:  but  a  prince  for  his  own  behalf  shall 
cause  the  reproach  offered  by  him,”  Antiochus  “to 
cease;  without  his  own  reproach  he  shall  cause  it  to 
turn  upon  him. ”3  Antiochus,  having  put  an  end  to 
the  war  of  Coele-syria  and  Palestine,  sent  his  two 
sons  at  the  head  of  the  land  army  to  Sardis,  whilst 
himself  embarked  on  board  the  fleet,  and  sailed  to  the 
JEgean  sea,  where  he  took  several  islands,  and  ex¬ 
tended  his  empire  exceedingly  on  that  side.  How¬ 
ever,  “the  prince”  of  the  people,  whom  he  had  in¬ 
sulted  by  making  this  invasion,  that  is,  L.  Scipio  the 
Roman  consul,  “  caused  the  reproach  to  turn  upon 
him;”  by  defeating  him  at  mount  Sipylus,  and  re¬ 
pulsing  him  from  every  part  of  Asia  Minor. 

“Then  he  shall  turn  his  face  towards  the  fort  of 
his  own  land;  but  he  shall  stumble  and  fall,  and  not 
be  found. ”4  Antiochus,  after  his  defeat,  returned  to 
Antioch,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  strongest 
fortress  in  it.  He  went  soon  after  into  the  provinces 
of  the  east,  in  order  to  levy  money  to  pay  the  Ro¬ 
mans;  but,  having  plundered  the  temple  of  Elymais, 
he  there  lost  his  life  in  a  miserable  manner. 

Such  is  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  relating  to  Antio¬ 
chus,  which  I  have  explained,  in  most  places,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Hebrew  text.  I  confess  there  may  be 
some  doubtful  and  obscure  terms  which  may  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  explain,  and  are  variously  interpreted  by 
commentators;  but  is  it  possible  for  the  substance  of 
the  prophecy  to  appear  obscure  and  doubtful  ?  Can 
any  reasonable  man,  who  makes  use  of  his  understand¬ 
ing,  ascribe  such  a  prediction,  either  to  mere  chance, 
or  to  the  conjectures  of  human  prudence  and  sagaci¬ 
ty?  Can  any  light,  but  that  which  proceeds  from  God 
himself,  penetrate,  in  this  manner,  into  the  darkness 
of  futurity,  and  point  out  the  events  of  it  in  so  exact 
and  circumstantial  a  manner?  Not  to  mention  what 
is  here  said  concerning  Egypt,  Seleucus  Callinicus, 
king  of  Syria,  leaves  two  children  behind  him.  The 
eldest  reigns  but  three  years,  and  does  not  perform 
any  exploit  worthy  of  being  recorded;  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  the  prophet  does  not  take  any  notice  of  him. 
The  youngest  is  Antiochus,  surnamed  the  Great,  from 
his  great  actions;  and,  accordingly,  the  same  prophet 
ives  an  abstract  of  the  principal  circumstances  of 
is  life,  his  most  important  enterprises,  and  even  the 
manner  of  his  death.  In  it  we  see  his  expeditions 
into  Coele-syria  and  Phoenicia,  several  cities  of  which 


»  Ver.  17. 

*  Legati  ab  Ptolemseo  et  Cleopatria,  regibus  AUgypti, 
grsctulantes  quod  Manius  Acilius  consul  Antiochum  regem 
Gracia:  expulissot  venerunt. — Liv.  I.  xxxvii.  n.  3. 

*  Ver.  18,  «  Vor.  19. 


are  besieged  and  taken  by  that  monarch;  his  entrance 
into  Jerusalem,  which  is  laid  waste  by  the  stay  his 
troops  make  in  it;  his  conquest  of  a  great  many 
islands;  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  king 
of  Egypt,  which  does  not  answer  the  design  he 
had  in  view;  his  overthrow  by  the  Roman  consul; 
his  retreat  to  Antioch;  and,  lastly,  his  unfortunate 
end.  These  are,  in  a  manner,  the  outlines  of  Antio- 
chus’s  picture,  which  can  be  made  to  resemble  none 
but  himself.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  prophet 
drew  these  features  without  design  and  at  random,  in 
the  picture  he  has  left  us  of  him  ?  The  facts,  which 
denote  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecy,  are  all 
told  by  heathen  authors,  who  lived  many  centuries 
after  the  prophet,  and  whose  fidelity  cannot  be  sus¬ 
pected.  It  appears  to  me,  that  we  must  renounce,  not 
only  religion,  but  reason,  if  we  refuse  to  acknow¬ 
ledge,  in  such  prophecies  as  these,  the  inteivention 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  to  whom  all  ages  are  present, 
and  who  governs  the  world  with  absolute  power. 

SECTION  IX.— SELEUCUS  philopator  succeeds 
TO  THE  THRONE  OF  ANTIOCHUS  HIS  FATHER.  THE 
FIRST  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  PTOLEMY 
EPIPHANES  IN  EGYPT.  VARIOUS  EMBASSIES  SENT 
TO  THE  ACHjEANS  AND  ROMANS.  COMPLAINTS 
MADE  AGAINST  PHILIP.  COMMISSIONERS  ARE  SENT 
FROM  ROME  TO  INQUIRE  INTO  THOSE  COMPLAINTS; 
AND  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  TO  TAKE  COGNIZANCE 
OF  THE  ILL  TREATMENT  OF  SPARTA  BY  THE 
ACHACANS.  SEQUEL  OF  THAT  AFFAIR. 

Antiochus  the  Great  dying, 5  Se¬ 
leucus  Philopator,  his  eldest  son,  A.  M.  3817. 
whom  he  had  left  in  Antioch  when  he  Ant.  J.  C.  187. 
set  out  for  the  eastern  provinces,  suc¬ 
ceeded  him.  But  his  reign  was  obscure  and  con¬ 
temptible,  occasioned  by  the  misery  to  which  the 
Romans  had  reduced  that  crown;  ana  the  exorbitant 
sum  6  (1000  talents  annually)  he  w>as  obliged  to  pay, 
during  the  whole  of  his  reign,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  concluded  between  the  king  his  father  and 
that  people. 

Ptolemy  Epiphanes  at  that  time  reigned  in  Egypt.7 
Immediately  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  had 
sent  an  ambassador  into  Achaia,  to  renew  the  alli¬ 
ance  which  the  king  his  father  had  formerly  conclu¬ 
ded  with  the  Achaeans.  The  latter  accepted  of  this 
office  with  joy;  and  acordingly  sent  as  deputies  to 
the  king,  Lycortas,  father  of  Polybius  the  historian, 
and  two  other  ambassadors.  The  alliance  beings  re¬ 
newed,  Philopoemen,  who  was  at  that  time  in  office, 
inviting  Ptolemy’s  ambassador  to  a  banquet,  the  con¬ 
versation  turned  upon  that  prince.  In  the  praise 
which  the  ambassador  bestowed  upon  him,  he  expa¬ 
tiated  very  much  on  his  dexterity  in  the  chase,  his 
address  in  riding,  and  his  vigour  and  activity  in  the 
exercise  of  his  arms ;  and  to  give  an  example  of  what 
he  asserted,  he  declared,  that  this  prince,  when  hun¬ 
ting,  had  killed,  on  horseback,  a  wild  bull  with  one 
stroke  of  his  javelin. 

The  same  year  that  Antiochus  died,  Cleopatra  his 
daughter,  queen  of  Egypt,  had  a  son,  who  reigned 
after  Epiphanes  his  father,  and  was  called  Ptolemy 
Philometor.  The  whole  realm  expressed  great  joy 
upon  the  birth  of  this  prince.s  Coele-syria  and  Pales¬ 
tine  distinguished  themselves  above  all  the  provinces, 
and  the  most  considerable  persons  of  those  countries 
went  to  Alexandria  upon  that  occasion  with  the  most 
splendid  equipages.  Josephus,  of  whom  I  have  spo¬ 
ken  elsewhere,  who  was  receiver-general  of  those 
provinces,  being  too  old  to  take  such  a  journey,  sent 
his  youngest  son,  Hyrcanus,  in  his  stead,  who  was  a 
young  man  of  abundance  of  wit,  and  very  envavino- 
manners.  The  king  and  queen  gave  him  a  very  fa” 
vourable  reception,  and  did  him  the  honour  of  a  place 
at  their  table.  At  one  of  these  entertainments,  the 
guests,  who  looked  upon  him  with  contempt,  as  a  mere 
youth,  without  capacity  or  experience,  placed  before 
him  the  bones  from  which  they  had  eaten  the  flesh. 
A  buffoon,  who  used  to  divert  the  king  with  his  jests, 
said  to  him:  “Do  but  behold,  Sir,  the  quantity  of 
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Dtmes  before  Hyrcanus,  and  your  majesty  may  judge 
from  thence  in  what  manner  his  fattier  gnaws  your 
rovinces.”  Those  words  made  the  king  laugh;  and 
e  asked  Hyrcanus  how  he  came  to  have  so  great  a 
number  of  bones  before  him.  “Your  majesty  need 
not  wonder  at  that,”  replied  he;  “  for  dogs  eat  both 
flesh  and  bones,  as  you  see  the  rest  of  the  persons  at 
your  table  have  done,”  pointing  to  them;  “  but  men 
are  contented  to  eat  the  flesh,  and  leave  the  bones  as 
I  have  done.”  The  mockers  were  mocked  by  that 
retort,  and  continued  mute  and  confused.  When  the 
day  for  making  the  presents  arrived,  as  Hyrcanus 
had  given  out  that  he  had  only  five  talents  to  present,1 
it  was  expected  that  he  would  be  very  ill  received  by 
the  king;  and  people  diverted  themselves  with  the 
thoughts  of  it  beforehand.  The  greatest  presents 
made  by  the  rest  did  not  exceed  twenty  talents.2 
But  Hyrcanus  presented  to  the  king  100  boys,  well 
shaped  and  finely  dressed,  whom  he  had  bought,  each 
of  them  bringing  a  talent  as  an  offering;  and  to  the 
queen  as  many  girls  in  magnificent  habits,  each  with 
a  like  present,  for  that  princess.  The  whole  court 
was  amazed  at  such  uncommon  and  surprising  magni¬ 
ficence;  and  the  king  and  queen  dismissed  Hyrcanus 
with  the  highest  marks  of  their  favour  and  esteem. 

Ptolemy ,3  in  the  first  year  of  his 

A.  M.  3820.  reign,  governed  in  so  auspicious  a 
Ant.  J.  C.  184.  manner,  as  gained  him  universal  ap¬ 
probation  and  applause;  because  he 
followed,  in  all  things,  the  advice  of  Aristomenes, 
who  w'as  another  father  to  him;  but,  in  process  of 
time,  the  flattery  of  courtiers  (that  deadly  poison  to 
kings)  prevailed  over  the  wise  counsels  of  that  able 
minister.  The  young  prince  shunned  him,  and  began 
to  give  in  to  all  the  vices  and  failings  of  his  father. 
Not  being  able  to  endure  the  liberty  which  Aristom¬ 
enes  frequently  took  of  advising  him  to  act  more 
worthy  of  his  high  station,  he  despatched  him  by  poi¬ 
son.  Having  thus  got  rid  of  a  troublesome  censor, 
whose  sight  alone  was  importunate,  from  the  tacit  re¬ 
proaches  it  seemed  to  make  him,  he  abandoned  him¬ 
self  entirely  to  his  vicious  inclinations;  plunged  into 
excesses  and  disorders  of  every  kind;  followed  no 
other  guides  in  the  administration  of  affairs  than  his 
unbridled  passions;  and  treated  his  subjects  with  the 
cruelty  of  a  tyrant. 

The  Egyptians,  unable  at  length  to  endure  the  op¬ 
pressions  and  injustice  to  which  they  were  daily  ex¬ 
posed,  began  to  cabal  together,  and  to  form  associa¬ 
tions  against  a  king  who  oppressed  them  so  grievous¬ 
ly.  Some  persons  of  the  highest  quality  having  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  conspiracy,  they  had  already  formed 
designs  for  deposing  him,  and  were  upon  the  point 
of  putting  them  in  execution. 

To  extricate  himself  from  the  difficulties  in  which 
he  was  now  involved, t  he  chose  Polycrates  for  his 
prime  minister,  a  man  of  great  bravery  as  well  as 
abilities,  and  who  had  the  most  consummate  experi¬ 
ence  in  affairs  both  of  peace  and  war;  for  he  had  risen 
to  the  command  of  the  army  under  his  father,  and 
had  served  in  that  quality  in  the  battle  of  Raphia,  on 
which  occasion  he  had  contributed  very  much  to  the 
victory.  He  was  afterwards  governor  of  the  island 
of  Cyprus;  and  happening  to  be  in  Alexandria  when 
Scopas’s  conspiracy  was  discovered,  the  expedients 
he  employed  on  that  occasion  conduced  very  much 
to  the  preservation  of  the  state. 

Ptolemy,  by  the  assistance  of  this 

A.  M.  3821.  able  minister,  overcame  the  rebels. 
Ant.  J.  C.  183.  He  obliged  their  chiefs,  who  were 
the  principal  lords  of  the  country, 
to  capitulate  and  submit  on  certain  conditions.  But, 
having  seized  their  persons,  he  violated  his  promise; 
and  after  having  exercised  various  cruelties  upon 
them,  put  them  all  to  death.  This  perfidious  conduct 
brought  new  troubles  upon  him,  from  which  the  abil¬ 
ities  of  Polyciates  again  extricated  him. 

The  Achaean  league,  at  the  time  we  are  now  speak¬ 
ing  of,  seems  to  have  been  very  powerful,  and  in 
great  consideration.  _  We  have  seen  that  Ptolemy,  a 
little  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  had  been  very 
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solicitous  to  renew  (he  ancient  alliance  with  them 
This  he  was  also  very  desirous  of  in  the  latter  end  of 
his  reign;  and  accordingly  offered  that  republic  6000 
shields  and  200  talents  of  brass.  His  offer  was  ac¬ 
cepted,  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  Lycortas  and  two 
other  Achseans  were  deputed  to  him,  to  thank  him 
for  the  presents,  and  to  renew  the  alliance ;  and  these 
returned  soon  after  with  Ptolemy’s 
ambassador,  in  order  to  ratify  the  A.  M.  3818. 
treaty.  King  Eumenes  also  sent  an  Ant.  J.  C.  186. 
embassy  for  the  same  purpose,®  and 
offered  120  talents  (about  21,0001.  sterling,)  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  which  was  to  be  applied  for  the  support  of  the 
members  of  the  public  council.  Others  came  like¬ 
wise  from  Seleucus,  who,  in  the  name  of  their  sove¬ 
reign,  offererd  ten  ships  of  war  completely  equipped : 
and,  at  the  same  time,  desired  to  have  the  ancient  al¬ 
liance  with  that  prince  renewed.  The  ambassador 
whom  Phitopoemen  had  sent  to  Rome  to  justify  his 
conduct,  was  returned  from  thence,  and  desired  to 
give  an  account  of  his  commission. 

For  these  several  reasons  a  great  assembly  was 
held.  The,  first  man  that  entered  it  was  Nicodemus 
of  Elea.  He  gave  an  account  of  what  he  had  said  in 
the  senate  of  Rome,  with  regard  to  the  affair  of 
Sparta,  and  the  answer  which  had  been  made  him. 
It  was  judged  by  the  replies,  that  the  senate,  in  re¬ 
ality,  were  not  pleased  with  the  subversion  of  the 
government  of  Sparta,  with  the  demolition  of  the 
w'alls  of  that  city,  nor  with  the  massacre  ol  the  Spar¬ 
tans;  but  at  the  same  time,  that  they  did  not  annul 
any  thing  which  had  been  enacted.  And  as  no  per¬ 
son  happened  to  speak  for  or  against  the  answers  of 
the  senate,  no  farther  mention  was  made  of  it  at  that 
time.  But  the  same  affair  will  be  the  subject  of 
much  debate  in  the  sequel. 

The  ambassadors  of  Eumenes  were  next  admitted 
to  audience.  After  having  renewed  the  alliance 
which  had  been  formerly  made  with  Attalus,  that 
king’s  father,  and  proposed  in  Eumenes’s  name  the 
offer  of  120  talents,  they  expatiated  largely  on  the 
great  friendship  and  tender  regard  which  their 
sovereign  had  always  showed  for  the  Achasans. 
When  they  had  ended,  Apollonius  of  Sicyon,  rose 
up,  and  observed,  that  the  present  which  the  king  of 
Pergamus  offered,  considered  in  itself,  was  worthy 
of  the  Achteans;  but  if  regard  was  had  to  the  end 
which  Eumenes  proposed  to  himself  by  it,  and  the 
advantage  he  hoped  to  reap  by  his  munificence,  in 
that  case,  the  republic  could  not  accept  of  this  pre¬ 
sent  without  bringing  upon  itself  everlasting  infamy, 
and  being  guilty  of  the  greatest  prevarications.  “  For, 
in  a  word,”  continued  he,  “as  the  law  forbids  every 
individual,  whether  of  the  people  or  of  the  magis¬ 
trates,  to  receive  any  gift  from  a  king  upon  any  pre¬ 
tence  whatsoever,  the  crime  would  be  much  greater, 
should  the  commonwealth,  collectively,  accept  of 
Eumenes’s  offers.  That  with  regard  to  the  infamy, 
it  was  self-evident  and  glaring;  for,”  says  Apollonius, 
“  what  could  reflect  greater  ignominy  on  a  council, 
than  to  receive,  annually,  from  a  king,  money  for  its 
subsistence;  and  to  assemble,  in  order  to  deliberate 
on  public  affairs,  only  as  so  many  of  his  pensioners, 
and  in  a  manner  rising  from  his  table,  after  having 
swallowed  the  bait6  that  concealed  the  hook?  But 
what  dreadful  consequences  might  not  be  expected 
from  such  a  custom,  should  it  be  established?  After¬ 
wards  Prusias,  excited  by  the  example  of  Eumenes, 
would  also  be  liberal  of  his  benefactions,  and  after 
him  Seleucus:  that,  as  the  interest  of  kings  differed 
widely  from  those  of  republics,  and  as,  in  the  latter, 
their  most  important  deliberations  generally  related 
to  their  differences  with  crowned  htads,  one  of  these 
two  things  would  inevitably  happen:  either  the 
Achaeans  would  transact  all  things  to  the  advantage 
of  those  princes,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  their  own 
country;  or  else  they  must  be  guilty  of  the  blackest 
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ingratitude  towards  their  benefactors.”  He  conclu¬ 
ded  his  speech  with  exhorting  the  Achaeans  to  refuse 
the  present  which  was  offered;  and  added,  “That 
it  was  their  duty  to  be  displeased  with  Eumenes,  for 
attempting  to  bribe  their  fidelity  by  such  an  offer.” 
The  whole  assembly  with  shouts  rejected  unanimous¬ 
ly  the  proposal  of  the  king  of  Pergamus,  however  daz¬ 
zling  the  offer  of  so  large  a  sum  of  money  might  be. 

After  this,  Lycortas  and  the  rest  of  the  ambassa¬ 
dors  who  had  been  sent  to  Ptolemy,  were  called  in  ; 
and  the  decree  made  by  that  prince  for  renewing  the 
alliance  was  read.  Aristenes,  who  presided  in  the 
assembly,  having  asked  what  treaty  the  king  of  Egypt 
desired  to  renew  (several  having  been  concluded 
with  Ptolemy  upon  very  different  conditions,)  and 
nobody  being  able  to  answer  that  question,  the  de¬ 
cision  of  that  affair  was  referred  to  another  time. 

At  last  the  ambassadors  of  Seleucus  were  admitted 
to  audience.  The  Achaeans  renewed  the  alliance 
which  had  been  concluded  w'ith  him:  but  it  was  not 
judged  expedient  to  accept,  at  that  juncture,  of  the 
ships  he  offered. 

Greece  was  far  from  enjoying  a 

A.  M.  3819.  calm  at  this  time;  and  complaints 
Ant.  J.  C.  185.  were  carried  from  all  quarters  to 
Rome  against  Philip.  The  senate 
thereupon  nominated  three  commissioners,  of  whom 
Q.  Cecilius  was  the  chief,  to  go  and  take  cognizance 
of  those  affairs  upon  the  spot. 

Philip  still  retained  the  strongest  resentment 
against  the  Romans,!  with  whom  he  believed  he  had 
just  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  on  many  accounts;  but 
particularly,  because  by  the  articles  of  peace,  he  had 
not  been  allowed  the  liberty  of  taking  vengeance  on 
such  of  his  subjects  as  had  abandoned  him  during  the 
war.  The  Romans,  however,  had  endeavoured  to 
console  him,  by  permitting  him  to  invade  Athamania, 
and  Amynander  the  king  of  that  country;  by  giving 
up  to  him  some  cities  of  Thessaly,  which  the  fEtoli- 
ans  had  seized;  by  leaving  him  the  possession  of  De- 
metrias  and  all  Magnesia;  and  by  not  opposing  him 
in  his  attempts  to  make  himself  master  of  many  cities 
in  Thrace;  all  which  circumstances  had  somewhat 
appeased  his  anger.  He  continually  meditated,  how¬ 
ever,  to  take  advantage  of  the  repose  which  the 
peace  afforded  him,  in  order  to  prepare  for  war  when¬ 
ever  a  proper  opportunity  should  present  itself.  But 
the  complaints  that  were  made  against  him  at  Rome 
having  been  listened  to  there,  revived  all  his  former 
disgusts. 

The  three  commissioners  being  arrived  at  Tempe 
in  Thessaly,  an  assembly  was  called  there,  to  which 
came  on  one  side  the  ambassadors  of  the  Thessalians, 
of  the  Perrhoebians  and  Athamanians;  and,  on  the 
other,  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  a  circumstance  that 
could  not  but  greatly  mortify  the  pride  of  so  powerful 
a  prince.  The  ambassadors  urged  their  various  com¬ 
plaints  against  Philip,  with  greater  or  less  force,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  different  characters  and  abilities. 
Some,  after  excusing  themselves  for  being  obliged  to 
lead  against  him  in  favour  of  their  liberty,  entreated 
im  to  act  in  regard  to  them  rather  as  a  friend  than 
a  master,  and  to  imitate  the  Romans  in  that  particu¬ 
lar,  who  endeavoured  to  win  over  their  allies  rather 
by  friendship  than  fear.  The  rest  of  the  ambassa¬ 
dors,  with  less  reserve  and  moderation,  reproached 
him  to  his  face  for  his  injustice,  oppression,  and  usur¬ 
pation;  assuring  the  commissioners,  that  in  case  they 
did  not  apply  a  speedy  remedy,  the  triumphs  they  had 
obtained  over  Philip,  and  their  restoration  of  liberty  to 
the  Grecians  inhabiting  the  countries  near  Macedonia, 
would  all  be  rendered  ineffectual:  that  this  prince,* 
like  a  fiery  courser,  would  never  be  kept  in  and  re¬ 
strained  without  a  very  tight  rein  and  a  sharp  curb. 
Philip,  that  he  might  assume  the  air  of  an  accuser 
rather  than  of  one  accused,  inveighed  heavily  against 
those  who  had  harangued  on  this  occasion,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  against  the  Thessalians.  He  said,  that,  like 
slaves, 3  who  being  made  free  on  a  sudden,  contrary 

l  Liv.  1.  xxxix.  n.  23 — 29. 

a  Ut  equum  sternaeem  non  parentem,  frenis  asperioribus 
castigandum  esse. — Liv. 

»  Insolenter  et  immodice  abuti  Thessalos  indulgentia 


to  their  expectations,  break  into  the  most  injurious 
exclamations  against  their  masters  and  benefactors, 
so  they  abused  with  the  utmost  insolence  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  the  Romans;  being  incapable,  after  enduring 
a  long  servitude,  of  making  a  prudent  and  moderate 
use  of  the  liberty  which  had  been  granted  them.  The 
commissioners,  after  hearing  the  accusations  and  an¬ 
swers,  the  circumstances  of  which  I  have^  thought 
proper  to  omit,  as  little  important,  and  making  some 
particular  regulations,  did  not  judge  proper  at  that 
time  to  pronounce  definitively  upon  their  respective 
demands. 

From  thence  they  went  to  Thessalonica,  to  inquire 
into  the  affairs  relating  to  the  cities  of  Thrace;  and 
the  king,  who  was  very  much  disgusted,  followed 
them  thither.  Eumenes’s  ambassadors  said  to  the 
commissioners,  that  if  the  Romans  were  resolved  to 
restore  the  cities  of  /Eli us  and  Maronea  to  their  liber¬ 
ty,  their  sovereign  was  far  from  having  a  design  to  op¬ 
pose  it;  but  that,  if  they  did  not  concern  themselves  in 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  cities  which  had  been 
conquered  from  Antiochus;  in  that  case,  the  service 
which  Eumenes  and  Attalus  his  father  had  done  Rome 
seemed  to  require  that  they  should  rather  be  given  up 
to  their  master  than  to  Philip,  who  had  no  manner  of 
right  to  them,  but  had  usurped  them  by  open  force: 
that,  besides,  these  cities  had  been  given  to  Eumenes 
by  a  decree  of  the  ten  commissioners  whom  the  Ro¬ 
mans  had  appointed  to  determine  these  differences. 
The  Maroneans,  who  were  afterwards  heard,  in¬ 
veighed  in  the  strongest  terms  against  the  injustice 
and  oppression  which  Philip’s  garrison  exercised  in 
their  city. 

Here  Philip  delivered  himself  in  quite  different 
terms  from  what  he  had  done  before;  and  directing 
himself  personally  to  the  Romans,  declared,  that  he 
had  long  perceived  they  were  fully  determined  never 
to  do  him  justice  on  any  occasion.  He  made  a  long 
enumeration  of  the  grievous  injuries  he  pretended  to 
have  received  from  them;  the  services  he  had  done 
the  Romans  on  different  occasions;  and  laid  great 
stress  on  the  zeal  with  which  he  had  always  adhered 
to  their  interest,  so  far  as  to  refuse  3000  talents, 4  fifty 
ships  of  war  completely  equipped,  and  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  cities,  which  Antiochus  offered  him,  upon  con¬ 
dition  that  he  would  conclude  an  alliance  with  him. 
That,  notwithstanding  this,  he  had  the  mortification  to 
see  Eumenes  preferred  on  all  occasions,  with  whom 
he  disdained  to  compare  himself;  and  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  so  far  from  enlarging  his  dominions,  as  he 
thought  his  services  merited,  had  even  dispossessed 
him,  as  well  of  those  cities  to  which  he  had  a  lawful 
claim,  as  of  such  as  they  had  bestowed  upon  him. 
“You,  O  Romans,”  says  he,  concluding  his  speech, 
“  are  to  consider  upon  what  terms  you  intend  to  have 
me  be  with  you.  If  you  are  determined  to  treat  me 
as  an  enemy,  and  to  urge  me  to  extremities,  in  that 
case  you  need  only  use  me  as  you  have  hitherto  done ; 
but,  if  you  still  revere  in  my  person  the  title  and 
quality  of  king,  ally,  and  friend,  spare  me,  I  beseech 
you,  the  shame  of  being  treated  any  longer  with  so 
much  indignity.” 

The  commissioners  were  moved  with  this  speech 
of  the  king.  For  this  reason,  they  thought  it  incum¬ 
bent  on  them  to  leave  this  affair  in  suspense,  by  ma¬ 
king  no  decisive  answer;  and  accordingly  they  de¬ 
creed,  that  if  the  cities  in  question  had  been  given 
to  Eumenes,  by  the  decree  of  the  ten  commissioners, 
as  he  pretended  they  were,  in  that  case  it  was  not  in 
their  power  to  reverse  it;  that  if  Philip  had  acquir¬ 
ed  them  by  right  of  conquest,  it  was  but  just  that 
he  should  be  suffered  to  continue  in  possession  of 
them;  that  if  neither  of  these  things  should  be  prov¬ 
ed,  then  the  cognizance  of  this  affair  should  be  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  senate ;  and,  in  the  mean  time 
the  garrisons  be  drawn  out  of  the  cities,  each  party 
retaining  his  pretensions  as  before. 

This  regulation,  by  which  Philip  was  commanded, 

populi  Romani;  velut  ex  diutina  sitinimis  avid6  meram 
naurientes  libertatem.  Ita,  servorum  modo,  praeter  spent 
repente  manumissorum,  licentiam  vocis  et  linguae  experiri 
et  jactare  sese  insectatione  et  conviciis  dominorum, — Liv, 
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provisionally,  to  withdraw  his  garrisons  out  of  the 
respective  cities,  far  from  satisfying  that  prince,  so  en¬ 
tirely  discontented  and  enraged  him,  that  the  conse¬ 
quence  would  certainly  have  been  an  open  war,  if  he 
had  lived  long  enough  to  prepare  for  it. 

The  commissioners,!  at  their  leaving  Macedonia, 
went  to  Achaia.  Aristenes,  who  was  the  chief  mag¬ 
istrate,  assembled  immediately  all  the  chiefs  of  the 
republic  in  Argos.  Cecilius  coming  into  this  council, 
after  having  applauded  the  zeal  of  the  Achasans,  and 
the  wisdom  of  their  government  on  all  other  occasions, 
added,  that  he  could  not  forbear  telling  them,  that 
their  injurious  treatment  of  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
been  very  much  censured  at  Rome;  and  therefore, 
he  exhorted  them  to  amend,  as  much  as  lay  in  their 
power,  what  had  been  done  imprudently  against 
them  on  that  occasion.  The  silence  of  Aristenes,  who 
did  not  reply  a  single  word,  showed  that  he  was  of 
the  same  opinion  with  Cecilius,  and  that  they  acted 
in  concert.  Diophanes  of  Megalopolis,  a  man  better 
skilled  in  war  than  politics,  and  who  hated  Philopoe- 
men,  without  mentioning  the  affair  of  Sparta,  made 
other  complaints  against  him.  Upon  this  Philopoe- 
men,  Lycortas,  and  Archon,  began  to  speak  with  the 
utmost  vigour  in  defence  of  the  republic.  They 
showed,  that  the  whole  transaction  with  respect  to 
Sparta  had  been  conducted  with  prudence,  and  even 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Lacedaemonians:  and  that  no 
alteration  could  take  place,  without  violating  human 
laws,  as  well  as  the  reverence  due  to  the  gods. 
When  Cecilius  quitted  the  assembly,  the  members 
of  it,  moved  with  Philopoemen’s  discourse,  came  to  a 
resolution,  that  nothing  should  be  changed  in  what 
had  been  decreed,  and  that  this  answer  should  be 
made  the  Roman  ambassador. 

When  it  was  told  Cecilius,  he  desired  that  the  ge¬ 
neral  assembly  of  the  country  might  be  convened. 
To  this  the  magistrates  replied,  that  he  must  produce 
a  letter  from  the  senate  of  Rome,  by  which  the  Achas- 
ans  should  be  desired  to  meet.  As  Cecilius  had  no 
such  letter,  they  told  him  plainly  that  they  would 
not  assemble;  which  exasperated  him  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree,  that  he  left  Achaia,  and  would  not  hear  what 
the  magistrates  had  to  say.  It  was  believed  that 
this  ambassador  (and  before  him  Marcus  Fulvius) 
would  not  have  delivered  themselves  with  so  much 
freedom,  had  they  not  been  sure  that  Aristenes  and  Di¬ 
ophanes  were  in  their  interest.  And,  indeed,  they 
were  accused  of  having  invited  those  Romans  into 
that  country,  purely  out  of  hatred  to  Philopcemen; 
and  accordingly  were  greatly  suspected  by  the  pop¬ 
ulace. 

Cecilius, 2  at  his  return  to  Rome, 
A.  M.  3820.  acquainted  the  senate  with  what- 
Ant.  J.  C.  184.  ever  had  been  transacted  by  him 
in  Greece.  After  this,  the  ambas¬ 
sadors  of  Macedonia  and  Peloponnesus  were  brought 
in.  Those  of  Philip  and  Eumenes  were  introduced 
first,  and  then  the  exiles  of  2Enus  and  Maronea;  who 
all  repeated  what  they  had  before  said  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Cecilius  in  Thessalonica.  The  senate,  after 
hearing  them,  sent  to  Philip  other  ambassadors,  of 
whom  Appius  Claudius  was  the  principal,  to  exam¬ 
ine  on  the  spot  whether  he  was  withdrawn  (as  he  had 
promised  Cecilius)  from  the  cities  of  Perrhoebia;  to 
command  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  evacuate  jEnus 
and  Maronea;  and  to  draw  off  his  troops  from  all 
the  castles,  territories,  and  cities,  which  he  possessed 
on  the  sea-coast  of  Thrace. 

They  next  admitted  to  audience  Apollonidas,  the 
ambassador  whom  the  Achaeans  had  sent  to  justify 
their  having  refused  to  give  an  answer  to  Cecilius; 
and  to  inform  the  senate  of  all  that  had  been  trans¬ 
acted  with  regard  to  the  Spartans,  who  on  their  side 
had  deputed  to  Rome,  Areus  and  Alcibiades,  who 
were  both  of  the  number  of  the  first  exiles,  whom 
Philopcemen  and  the  Achaeans  had  restored  to  their 
country.  The  circumstance  which  most  exasperated 
the  Achaeans  was,  to  see  that,  notwithstanding  the 
valuable  and  recent  obligation  conferred  upon  them, 


»  Tolyb.  in  Leg.  c.  xli.  p.  853,  854. 
»  Ibid.  c.  xlii.  Liv. ).  xxxix.  n.  33. 
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they  had,  however,  taken  upon  themselves  the  odious 
commission  of  accusing  those  who  had  saved  them  so 
unexpectedly,  and  had  procured  them  the  happiness 
of  returning  to  their  houses  and  families.  Apolloni¬ 
das  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  it  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Sparta  with  greater  pru¬ 
dence  than  Philopcemen  and  the  rest  of  the  Achseans 
had  done;  and  they  likewise  exculpated  themselves 
for  having  refused  to  call  a  general  assembly.  On 
the  other  side,  Areus  and  Alcibiades  represented,  in 
the  most  affecting  manner,  the  Aaoentable  condition 
to  which  Sparta  was  reduced;  its  walls  demolished; 
its  citizens  dragged  into  Achaia, 3  and  reduced  to  a 
state  of  captivity ;  the  sacred  laws  of  Lycurgus,  which 
had  made  it  subsist  during  so  long  a  series  of  years, 
and  with  so  much  glory,  entirely  abolished. 

The  senate,  after  weighing  and  comparing  the  rea¬ 
sons  on  both  sides,  ordered  the  same  ambassadors  to 
inquire  into  this  affair  as  had  been  nominated  to  in¬ 
spect  those  of  Macedon ;  and  desired  the  Achaeans 
to  convene  their  general  assembly,  whenever  the  Ro¬ 
man  ambassadors  should  require  it:  as  (he  senate  ad¬ 
mitted  them  to  audience  in  Rome  as  often  as  they 
asked  it. 

When  Philip  was  informed  by  his  ambassadors,* * 
who  had  been  sent  back  to  him  from  Rome,  that  he 
must  absolutely  evacuate  all  the  cities  of  Thrace;  in 
the  highest  degree  of  rage,  to  see  his  dominions  con¬ 
tracted  on  every  side,  he  vented  his  fury  on  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Maronea.  Onomastes,  who  was  governor 
of  Thrace,  employed  Cassander,  who  was  very  well 
known  in  the  city,  to  execute  the  barbarous  com¬ 
mand  of  the  prince.  Accordingly,  in  the  dead  of 
night,  he  led  a  body  of  Thracians  into  it,  who  fell 
on  the  citizens,  and  cut  a  great  number  of  them  to 
pieces.  Philip  having  thus  wreaked  his  vengeance 
on  those  who  were  not  of  his  faction,  waited  calmly 
for  the  commissioners,  being  firmly  persuaded  that 
no  one  would  dare  to  impeach  him. 

Some  time  after  Appius  arrives;  who,  upon  being 
informed  of  the  barbarous  treatment  which  the  Ma- 
roneans  had  met  with,  reproached  the  king  of  Mace¬ 
don,  in  the  strongest  terms,  on  that  account.  The 
latter  resolutely  asserted ,  that  he  had  not  been  in  any 
manner  concerned  in  the  massacre,  but  that  it  was 
wholly  occasioned  by  an  insurrection  of  the  popu¬ 
lace.  “  Some,”  says  he,  “  declaring  for  Eumenes, 
and  others  for  me,  a  great  quarrel  arose,  and  they 
butchered  one  another.”  He  went  so  far  as  to  chal¬ 
lenge  them  to  produce  any  person  who  pretended  to 
have  any  articles  to  lay  to  his  charge.  But  who 
would  have  dared  to  impeach  him'?  His  punishment 
would  have  been  immediate;  and  the  aid  he  might 
have  expected  from  the  Romans  was  too  far  off.  “  It 
is  to  no  purpose,”  says  Appius  to  him,  “  for  you  to 
apologize  for  yourself;  I  know  what  things  have  been 
done  as  well  as  the  author  of  them.”  These  words 
gave  Philip  the  greatest  anxiety.  However,  matters 
were  not  carried  farther  at  this  first  interview. 

But  Appius,  the  next  day,  commanded  him  to  «end 
immediately  Onomastes  and  Cassander  to  Rome,  to 
be  examined  by  the  senate  on  the  affair  in  question, 
declaring,  that  there  was  no  other  way  left  for  him 
to  clear  himself.  Philip,  upon  receiving  this  order 
changed  colour,  wavered  within  himself,  and  hesita¬ 
ted  a  long  time  before  he  made  answer.  At  last,  he 
declared  that  he  would  send  Cassander,  whom  the 
commissioners  suspected  to  be  the  contriver  of  the 
massacre;  but  he  was  determined  not  to  send  Ono¬ 
mastes,  who  (he  declared)  so  far  from  having  been  in 
Maronea  at  the  time  this  bloody  tragedy  happened, 
was  not  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it.  The  true 
reason  was,  that  Philip  was  afraid  lest  Onamastes,  in 
whom  he  reposed  the  utmost  confidence,  and  had 
never  concealed  any  thing  from  him,  should  betray 
him  to  the  senate.  As  for  Cassander,  the  instant  the 
commissioners  had  left  Macedon,  he  put  him  on  board 

*  By  the  decree  of  the  Achseans  it  had  been  enacted,  that 
such  slaves  as  had  been 'adopted  among  the  citizensof  Sparta, 
should  leave  the  city  and  all  Laconia ;  in  default  oi  which, 
the  Achaeans  were  empowered  to  seize  and  sell  them  as 
slaves,  which  had  accordingly  been  executed. 

*  Polyb.  in  Legat.  e.  xliv.  Liv.  1  xxxix.  n.  34,  35. 
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it  ship;  but,  at  the  same  time,  sent  some  persons  in 
his  company,  who  poisoned  him  in  Epirus. 

After  the  departure  of  the  commissioners,  who 
were  fully  persuaded  that  Philip  had  contrived  the 
massacre  of  Maronea,  and  was  upon  the  point  of 
breaking  with  the  Romans;  the  king  of  Macedon, 
reflecting  in  his  own  mind,  and  with  his  friends,  that 
the  hatred  he  bore  the  Romans,  and  the  strong  de¬ 
sire  he  had  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  that  people, 
must  necessarily  soon  display  itself,  would  have  been 
very  glad  to  take  up  arms  immediately,  and  declare 
war  against  them;  but,  not  being  prepared,  he  con¬ 
ceived  an  expedient  to  gain  time.  He  resolved  to 
send  his  son  Demetrius  to  Rome,  whom,  as  having 
been  many  years  a  hostage,  and  having  acquired  great 
esteem  in  that  city,  he  judged  very  well  qualified  ei¬ 
ther  to  defend  him  against  the  accusations  with  which 
he  might  be  charged  before  the  senate,  or  apologize 
for  such  faults  as  he  really  had  committed. 

He  accordingly  made  all  the  preparations  necessa¬ 
ry  for  this  embassy,  and  nominated  several  friends  to 
attend  the  prince  his  son  on  that  occasion. 

He,  at  the  same  time,  promised  to  succour  the  By¬ 
zantines;  not  that  he  was  sincerely  desirous  of  de¬ 
fending  them,  but  because  his  barely  advancing  to  aid 
that  people  would  strike  terror  into  the  petty  princes 
of  Tnrace,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Propontis, 
and  would  prevent  their  opposing  the  resolution  he 
had  formed  of  engaging  in  a  war  against  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  And  accordingly  having  defeated  those  petty 
sovereigns  in  a  battle,  and  taken  their  chief  prisoner, 
he  hereby  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  annoy  him, 
and  returned  into  Macedon. 

The  arrival  of  the  Roman  commissioners,!  who 
were  commanded  to  go  from  Macedon  into  Achaia, 
was  expected  in  Peloponnesus.  Lycortas,  in  order 
that  an  answer  might  be  ready  for  them,  summoned 
a  council,  in  which  the  affair  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
was  examined.  He  represented  to  the  assembly, 
what  they  had  to  fear  from  them ;  the  Romans  seem¬ 
ing  to  favour  their  interest  much  more  than  that  of 
the  Achaeans.  He  expatiated  chiefly  on  the  ingrati¬ 
tude  of  Arens  and  Alcibiades,  who,  though  they  owed 
their  return  to  the  Achaeans,  had  however  been  so 
base  as  to  undertake  the  embassy  against  them  to  the 
senate,  where  they  acted  and  spoke  like  professed 
enemies;  as  if  the  Achaeans  had  driven  them  from 
their  country,  whereas  it  was  they  who  had  restored 
them  to  it.  Upon  this,  great  shouts  were  heard  in 
every  part  of  the  assembly,  and  the  president  was  de¬ 
sired  to  bring  the  affair  into  immediate  deliberation. 
Nothing  prevailing  but  passion  and  a  thirst  of  re¬ 
venge,  Areus  and  Alcibiades  were  condemned  to  die. 

The  Roman  commissioners  arrived  a  few  days  after, 
and  the  council  met  at  Clitor  in  Arcadia.  This  filled 
the  Achasans  with  the  utmost  terror;  for  seeing  Areus 
and  Alcibiades,  whom  they  had  just  before  condemn¬ 
ed  to  die,  arrive  with  the  commissioners,  they  natur¬ 
ally  supposed  that  the  inquiry,  which  was  going  to  be 
made,  would  be  no  way  favourable  to  them. 

Appius  then  told  them  that  the  senate  had  been 
deeply  affected  with  the  complaints  of  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians,  and  could  not  but  disapprove  of  every  thing 
which  had  been  done  with  respect  to  them:  the  mur¬ 
der  of  those  who,  on  the  promise  which  Philopcemen 
had  made  them,  had  come  to  plead  their  cause;  the 
demolition  of  the  walls  of  Sparta ;  the  abolition  of  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  which  had  spread 
the  fame  of  that  city  throughout  the  world,  and  made 
it  flourish  for  several  ages. 

Lycortas,  both  as  president  of  the  council,  and  as 
being  of  the  same  opinion  with  Philopcemen,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  whatever  had  been  transacted  against  Lace¬ 
daemon,  undertook  to  answer  Appius.  He  showed, 
first,  that  as  the  Lacedaemonians  had  attacked  the  ex¬ 
iles,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  treaty,  which  ex¬ 
pressly  forbade  them  to  make  any  attempt  against  the 
maritime  cities;  those  exiles,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Romans,  could  have  recourse  only  to  the  Achaean 
league,  which  could  not  be  justly  blamed  for  having 
assisted  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  in  so  ur¬ 


gent  a  necessity.  That  with  regard  to  the  massacre 
which  Appius  laid  to  theircharge.it  ought  not  to  be 
imputed  to  them,  but  to  the  exiles,  who  were  then 
headed  by  Areus  and  Alcibiades;  and  who,  by  their 
own  immediate  impulse,  and  without  being  authorized 
by  the  Achaeans,  had  fallen  with  the  utmost  fury  and 
violence  on  those  whom  they  considered  the  authors 
of  their  banishment,  and  of  all  the  rest  of  the  cala¬ 
mities  they  had  suffered.  “  However,”  added  Ly¬ 
cortas,  “it  is  pretended  that  we  cannot  but  own  that 
we  were  the  cause  of  the  abolition  of  Lycurgus’s 
laws,  and  the  demolition  of  the  walls  of  Sparta. 
This,  indeed,  is  a  real  fact;  but  then  how  can  this 
double  objection  be  made  to  us  at  the  same  time1? 
The  walls  in  question  were  not  built  by  Lycurgus, 
but  by  tyrants,  who  erected  them  some  few  years 
ago,  not  for  the  security  of  the  city,  but  for  their 
own  safety,  and  to  enable  themselves  to  abolish,  with 
impunity,  the  discipline  and  regulations  so  happily 
established  by  that  wise  legislator.  Were  it  possible 
for  him  to  rise  now  from  the  grave,  he  would  be 
oveijoyed  to  see  those  walls  destroyed,  and  would 
say  that  he  now  recognizes  his  native  country  and 
ancient  Sparta.  You  should  not,  O  citizens  of  Spar¬ 
ta,  have  waited  for  Philopcemen  or  the  Achaeans;  but 
ought  yourselves  to  have  pulled  down  those  walls 
with  your  own  hands,  and  destroyed  even  the  slight¬ 
est  trace  of  tyranny.  These  were  the  ignominious 
scars  of  your  slavery:  and,  after  having  maintained 
your  liberties  during  almost  800  years,  and  been  in 
former  times  the  sovereigns  of  Greece,  without  the 
support  and  assistance  of  walls;  they,  for  these  hun¬ 
dred  years,  have  become  the  instruments  of  your  sla¬ 
very,  and,  in  a  manner,  your  shackles  and  fetters. 
With  respect  to  the  ancient  laws  of  Lycurgus,  they 
were  suppressed  by  the  tyrants;  and  we  have  only 
substituted  our  own,  by  putting  you  upon  a  level 
with  us  in  all  things.” 

Addressing  himself  then  to  Appius,  “  I  cannot  for¬ 
bear  owning,”  says  he,  “  that  the  words  I  have  hith¬ 
erto  spoken,  are  not  such  as  should  be  used  from 
one  ally  to  another,  nor  by  a  free  nation,  but  slaves 
who  speak  to  their  master.  For,  in  fine,  if  the  voice 
of  the  herald,  who  proclaimed  us,  in  the  first  place, 
to  be  free,  was  not  a  vain  and  empty  ceremony;  if 
the  treaty  concluded  at  that  time  be  real  and  solid; 
if  you  are  desirous  of  sincerely  preserving  an  alli¬ 
ance  and  friendship  with  us;  on  what  can  that  infi¬ 
nite  disparity  which  you  suppose  to  be  between  you 
Romans  and  us  Achaeans  be  grounded  1  I  do  not  in¬ 
quire  into  the  treatment  which  Capua  met  with, 
after  you  had  taken  that  city:  why  then  do  you  ex¬ 
amine  into  our  usage  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  after  we 
had  conquered  them  ?  Some  of  them  were  killed : 
and  I  will  suppose  that  it  was  by  us.  But  did  not 
you  strike  off  the  beads  of  several  Campanian  sena¬ 
tors  ?  We  levelled  the  walls  of  Sparta  with  the 
ground ;  but  as  for  you,  Romans,  you  not  only  dis¬ 
possessed  the  Campanians  of  their  walls,  but  of  their 
city  and  lands.  To  this  I  know  you  will  reply,  that 
the  equality  expressed  in  the  treaties  between  the 
Romans  and  Achaeans  is  merely  specious,  and  a  bare 
for-m  of  words ;  that  we  really  have  but  a  precarious 
and  transmitted  liberty,  but  that  the  Romans  are  the 
primary  source  of  authority  and  empire.  Of  this, 
Appius,  I  am  but  too  sensible.  However,  since  we 
must  submit  to  this,  I  entreat  you  at  least,  how  wide 
a  difference  soever  you  may  set  between  yourselves 
and  us,  not  to  put  your  enemies  and  our  own  upon  a 
level  with  us,  who  are  your  allies;  especially  not  to 
show  them  better  treatment  than  you  do  to  us.  They 
require  us,  by  forswearing  ourselves,  to  dissolve  and 
annul  all  we  have  enacted  by  oath,  and  to  revoke 
that,  which  by  being  written  m  our  records,  and  en¬ 
graved  on  marble,  in  order  to  preserve  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  it  forever,  is  become  a  sacred  monument 
which  it  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  violate.  We  revere 
you,  O  Romans;  and,  if  you  will  have  it  so,  we  alsfl 
fear  you:  but  then  we  think  it  glorious  to  have  a 
greater  reverence  and  fear  for  the  immortal  gods.” 

The  greatest  part  of  the  assembly  applauded  this 
speech,  and  all  were  unanimous  in  their  opinion,  that 
he  had  spoken  like  a  true  magistrate;  it  was  there- 
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fore  necessary  for  the  Romans  to  act  with  vigour,  or 
resolve  to  lose  their  authority.  Appius,  without  de¬ 
scending  to  particulars,  advised  them,  whilst  they 
still  enjoyed  their  freedom,  and  had  not  received 
any  orders,  to  make  a  merit  with  the  Romans,  of  en¬ 
acting  of  their  own  accord  what  might  afterwards  be 
enjoined  them.  They  were  grieved  at  these  words; 
but  were  instructed  by  them,  not  to  persist  obstinate¬ 
ly  in  the  refusal  of  what  should  be  demanded.  All 
they  therefore  desired  was,  that  the  Romans  would 
decree  whatever  they  pleased  with  regard  to  Sparta; 
but  not  oblige  the  Achaeans  to  break  their  oath,  by 
annulling  their  decree  themselves.  As  to  the  sen¬ 
tence  that  was  just  before  passed  against  Areus  and 
Alcibiades,  it  was  immediately  repealed. 

The  Romans  pronounced  judgment  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing.!  The  chief  articles  of  the  ordinance  were, 
that  those  persons  who  had  been  condemned  by  the 
Achaeans  should  be  recalled  and  restored;  that  all 
sentences  relating  to  this  affair  should  be  repealed, 
and  that  Sparta  should  continue  a  member  of  the 
Achaean  league.  Pausanias  adds  an  article  not  taken 
notice  of  by  Livy ,2  that  the  walls  which  had  been 
demolished  should  be  rebuilt.  Q.  Marcius  was  ap¬ 
pointed  commissary  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Macedon, 
and  those  of  Peloponnesus,  where  great  feuds  and 
disturbances,  subsisted,  especially  between  the  Achse¬ 
ans  on  one  side,  and  the  Messenians  and  Lacedae¬ 
monians  on  the  other.  They  all  had  sent  ambassa¬ 
dors  to  Rome;3  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  sen¬ 
ate  was  in  any  great  haste  to  put  an  end  to  their  dif¬ 
ferences.  The  answer  they  made  to  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  was,  that  the  Romans  were  determined  not  to 
trouble  themselves  any  farther  about  their  affairs. 
The  Achseans  demanded  aid  of  the  Romans  against 
the  Messenians,  pursuant  to  the  treaty;  of  at  least, 
not  to  suffer  arms  or  provisions  to  be  transported 
out  of  Italy  to  the  latter  people.  It  was  answered 
them,  that  when  any  cities  broke  their  alliance  with 
the  Achaeans,  the  senate  did  not  think  itself  obliged 
to  enter  into  those  disputes;  for  that  this  would  open 
a  door  to  ruptures  and  divisions,  and  even,  ip  some 
measure,  give  a  sanction  to  them. 

In  these  proceedings  appears  the  artful  and  jeal¬ 
ous  policy  of  the  Romans,  which  tended  solely  to 
weaken  Philip  and  the  Achaeans,  of  whose  power  they 
were  jealous;  and  who  covered  their  ambitious  de¬ 
signs  with  the  specious  pretence  of  succouring  the 
weak  and  oppressed. 

SECTION  X.— PHILOPCEMEN  BESIEGES  MESSENE. 
HE  IS  TAKEN  PRISONER,  AND  PUT  TO  DEATH  BY 
THE  MESSENIANS.  MESSENE  SURRENERED  TO  THE 
ACH ALANS.  THE  SPLENDID  FUNERAL  PROCESSION 
OF  PHILOPCEMEN,  WHOSE  ASHES  ARE  CARRIED  TO 
MEGALOPOLIS.  SEQUEL  OF  THE  AFFAIR  RELATING 
TO  THE  SPARTAN  EXILES.  THE  DEATH  OF  PTOLE¬ 
MY  EPIPHANES,  WHO  IS  SUCCEEDED  BY  PHILOME- 
TOR  HIS  SON. 

Dinocrates  the  Messenian,* *  who 
A.  M.  3821.  had  a  particular  enmity  to  Philopoe- 
Ant.  J.  C.  183.  men,  had  drawn  off  Messene  from 
the  Achaean  league;  and  was  medi¬ 
tating  how  he  might  best  seize  upon  a  considerable 
post,  called  Corone,  near  that  city.  Philopcemen, 
then  seventy  years  of  age,  and  generalissimo  of  the 
Achaeans  for  the  eighth  time,  was  then  sick.  How- 
sver,  the  instant  the  news  of  this  was  brought  him,  he 
get  out,  notwithstanding  his  indisposition,  made  a 
forced  march,  and  advanced  towards  Messene  with  a 
body  of  forces,  not  very  numerous,  but  consisting  of 
the  flower  of  the  Megalopolitan  youth.  Dinocrates, 
who  had  marched  out  against  him,  was  soon  put  to 
flight;  but  500  troopers,  who  guarded  the  open  coun¬ 
try  of  Messene,  happening  to  come  up  and  reinforce 
him,  he  faced  about  and  routed  Philopcemen.  This 
general,  whose  sole  concern  was  to  save  the  gallant 
youths  who  bad  followed  him  in  this  expedition,  per¬ 
formed  the  most  extraordinary  acts  of  bravery;  but 


i  Liv.  1.  xxxviii.  n.  48,  a  In  Achaic.  p.  414. 

»  Poljb.  in  Legal,  c.  ii. 

*  Liv,  1.  xxxix.  n. 48.  Plut.  in  Philop.  p.  860 — 368.  Polyb. 
u  Legal,  c.  lii.  liii. 
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happening  to  fall  from  his  horse,  and  receiving  a  deep 
wound  in  his  head,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  ene¬ 
my,  who  carried  him  to  Messene.  Plutarch" consider* 
this  ill  fortune  of  Philopcemen  as  the  punishment 
for  a  rash  and  arrogant  expression  that  had  escaped 
him  upon  his  hearing  a  certain  general  applauded: 

“  Ought  that  man,”  says  he,  “  to  be  valued,  who  suf¬ 
fers  himself  to  be  taken  alive  by  the  enemy,  whilst  he 
has  arms  to  defend  himself?” 

As  soon  as  the  news  was  brought  to  Messene,  that 
Philopcemen  was  taken  prisoner,  and  on  his  way  to 
that  city,  the  Messenians  were  in  such  transports  of 
joy  that  they  all  ran  to  the  gates  of  the  city;  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  persuade  themselves  of  the  truth  of  what 
they  heard  till  they  saw  him  themselves,  so  greatly  im¬ 
probable  did  such  an  event  appear  to  them.  To 
satisfy  the  violent  curiosity  of  the  inhabitants,  many 
of  whom  had  not  yet  been  able  to  get  a  sight  of  him, 
they  were  forced  to  show  the  illustrious  prisoner  on 
the  theatre,  where  multitudes  flocked  to  see  him. 
When  they  beheld  Philopoemen  dragged  along  in 
chains,  most  of  the  spectators  were  so  much  moved  to 
compassion  that  the  tears  trickled  from  their  eyes. 
There  even  was  heard  a  murmur  among  the  people, 
which  resulted  from  humanity  and  a  very  laudable 
gratitude:  “That  the  Messenians  ought  to  call  to 
mind  the  great  services  done  by  Philopoemen,  and  his 
having  preserved  the  liberty  of  Achaia  by  the  defeat 
of  Nabis  the  tyrant.”  But  the  magistrates  did  not 
suffer  him  to  be  long  exhibited  in  this  manner,  lest  thi» 
pity  of  the  people  should  be  attended  with  ill  conse¬ 
quences.  They  therefore  took  him  away  on  a  sudden 
and,  after  consulting  together,  caused  him  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  a  place  called  the  treasury.  This  was  a 
subterraneous  dungeon,  whither  neither  light  nor  air 
entered  from  without;  and  which  had  no  door  to  it, 
but  was  shut  with  a  huge  stone  that  was  rolled  over 
the  entrance.  In  this  dungeon  they  imprisoned 
Philopoemen,  and  posted  a  guard  round  every  part 
of  it. 

As  soon  as  it  was  night,  and  all  the  people  were 
withdrawn.  Dinocrates  caused  the  stone  to  be  rolled 
away,  and  the  executioner  to  descend  into  the  dun¬ 
geon  with  a  dose  of  poison  to  Philopcemen,  command¬ 
ing  him  not  to  stir  till  he  had  swallowed  it.  The  mo¬ 
ment  the  illustrious  Megalopolitan  perceived  the 
light,  and  saw  the  man  advance  towards  him,  with  a 
lamp  in  one  hand  and  the  bowl  of  poison  in  the  other, 
he  raised  himself  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  (for  he 
was  very  weak,)  sat  down,  and  then  taking  the  cup, 
inquired  of  the  executioner,  whether  he  could  tell 
what  was  become  of  the  young  Megalopolitans  his 
followers,  and  particularly  of  Lycortas?  The  execu¬ 
tioner  answering,  that  he  heard  that  almost  all  of  them 
had  saved  themselves  by  flight;  Philopcemen  thanked 
him  by  a  nod,  and  looking  kindly  to  him,  “  You  bring 
me,”  says  he,  “good  news;  and  I  find  we  are  not 
entirely  unfortunate:”  after  which,  without  breathing 
the  least  complaint,  he  swallowed  the  deadly  dose,  . 
and  laid  himself  again  on  his  cloak.  The  poison 
was  very  speedy  in  its  effects;  for  Philopoemen  being 
extremely  weak  and  feeble,  he  expired  in  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

When  the  news  of  his  death  was  spread  among  the 
Achaeans,  all  their  cities  were  inexpressibly  afflicted 
and  dejected.  Immediately  all  their  young  men  who 
were  of  age  to  bear  armf,  and  all  their  magistrates, 
came  to  Megalopolis.  Here  a  grand  council  being 
summoned,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  not  to  delay 
a  moment  taking  vengeance  for  so  horrid  a  deed ;  and 
accordingly,  having  elected  on  the  spot  Lycortas  for 
their  general,  they  advanced  with  the  utmost  'ury  into 
Messenia,  and  filled  every  part  of  it  with  bfood  and 
slaughter.  The  Messenians,  having  now  no  refuge 
left,  and  being  unable  to  defend  themselves  by  force 
of  arms,  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Achaeans,  to  desire 
that  an  end  might  be  put  to  the  war,  and  to  beg  par¬ 
don  for  their  past  faults.  Lycortas,  moved  at  their 
entreaties,  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  treat  them  as 
their  furious  and  insolent  revolt  seemed  to  deserve. 
He  told  them,  that  there  was  no  other  way  for  them 
to  expect  a  peace  than  by  delivering  up  the  authors  ol 
the  revolt,  and  of  the  death  of  Philopoemen;  by  sub- - 
mitting  all  their  affairs  to  the  disposal  of  the  Achae 
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sns,  and  receiving  a  garrison  into  their  citadel. 
These  conditions  were  accepted,  and  executed  imme¬ 
diately.  Dinocrates,  to  prevent  the  ignominy  of  dy¬ 
ing  by  an  executioner,  laid  violent  hands  on  himself, 
in  which  he  was  imitated  by  all  those  who  had  ad¬ 
vised  the  putting  of  Philopcemen  to  death.  Lycor- 
tas  caused  those  to  be  delivered  up  who  had  advised 
the  insulting  of  Philopcemen.  These  were  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  persons  who  were  stoned  round  his  tomb,  as 
we  shall  soon  see. 

The  funeral  obsequies  of  Philopoemen  were  then 
solemnized.  After  the  body  had  been  consumed  by 
the  flames,  his  ashes  collected,  and  deposited  in  an 
urn,  the  train  set  out  for  Megalopolis.  This  proces¬ 
sion  did  not  so  much  resemble  a  funeral  as  a  triumph, 
or  rather  it  was  a  mixture  of  both.  First  came  the  in¬ 
fantry,  their  brows  adorned  with  crowns,  and  all  shed¬ 
ding  floods  of  tears.  Then  followed  the  Messenian 
prisoners  bound  in  chains:  afterwards  the  general’s 
son,  young  Polybius, l  carrying  the  urn, adorned  with 
ribands  and  crowns,  and  accompanied  by  the  noblest 
and  most  illustrious  Achaeans.  The  urn  was  followed 
by  all  the  cavalry,  whose  arms  glittered  magnificent¬ 
ly,  and  whose  horses  were  all  richly  caparisoned, 
who  closed  the  march,  and  did  not  seem  too  much 
dejected  at  this  mournful  scene,  nor  too  much  elated 
from  their  victory.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  towns  and  villages  flocked  to  meet  the  pro¬ 
cession,  as  if  they  came  in  honour  of  a  victory  obtain¬ 
ed.  All  possible  honorus  were  done  to  Philopoemen 
at  his  interment,  and  the  Messenian  captives  were 
stoned  round  his  sepulchre.  The  cities  in  general, 
by  decrees  enacted  for  that  purpose,  ordered  the 
greatest  honours  to  be  paid  him,  and  erected  many 
statues  to  him  with  magnificent  inscriptions. 

Several  years  after,*  at  the  time  when  Corinth  was 
burned  and  destroyed  by  Mummius  the  proconsul, 
a  false  accuser  (a  Roman)  as  I  observed  elsewhere, 
used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  get  them  broken  to 
pieces;  prosecuted  him  criminally,  as  if  alive;  charg¬ 
ing  him  with  having  been  an  enemy  to  the  Romans, 
and  of  discovering  a  hatred  for  them  on  all  occasions. 
The  cause  was  heard  in  council  before  Mummius. 
The  slanderer  exhibited  all  his  articles  of  impeach¬ 
ment  and  poduced  his  proofs.  They  were  answered 
by  Polybius,  who  refuted  them  with  great  solidity 
and  eloquence.  It  is  a  great  pity  so  interesting  a 
iece  should  have  been  lost.  Neither  Mummius  nor 
is  council  would  permit  the  monuments  of  that 
great  man’s  glory  to  be  destroyed,  though  he  had 
opposed,  like  a  bulwark,  the  successes  of  the  Romans ; 
for  the  Romans  of  that  age,  says  Plutarch,  made  the 
just  and  proper  discrimination  between  virtue  and 
interest:  they  distinguished  the  glorious  and  honour¬ 
able  from  the  profitable;  and  were  persuaded,  that 
worthy  persons  ought  to  honour  and  revere  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  men  who  signalized  themselves  by  their  virtue, 
though  they  had  been  their  enemies. 

Livy  tells  us,  that  the  Greek  as  well  as  Roman 
writers  observe,  that  three  illustrious  men,  Philopoe¬ 
men,  Hannibal,  and  Scipio,  happened  to  die  in  the 
same  year, or  thereabouts;  thus  putting  Philopoemen 
in  parallel,  and,  as  it  were,  upon  a  level,  with  the 
two  most  celebrated  generals  of  the  two  most  pow¬ 
erful  nations  in  the  world.  I  believe  I  have  already 
given  the  reader  a  sufficient  idea  of  his  character,  so 
shall  only  repeat  what  I  before  observed,  that  Phi¬ 
lopoemen  was  called  the  last  of  the  Greeks,  as  Bru¬ 
tus  was  said  to  be  the  last  of  the  Romans. 

The  Messenians,  by  their  imprudent  conduct,  be¬ 
ing  reduced  to  the  most  deplorable  condition,  were, 
by  the  goodness  and  generosity  of  Lycortas  and  the 
Achaeans,  restored  to  the  league  from  which  they  had 
withdrawn  themselves.  Several  other  cities,  which, 
from  the  example  they  set  them,  had  also  renounced 
it,  renewed  their  alliance  with  it.  Such  commonly 
is  the  happy  effect  which  a  seasonable  act  of  clemen¬ 
cy  produces;  whereas  a  violent  and  excessive  severi¬ 
ty,  that  breathes  nothing  but  blood  and  vengeance, 


t  This  was  Polybius  the  historian,  who  might  then  be 
.♦bout  two-and-twenty. 

»  Thirty-seven  years. 


often  hurries  people  to  despair;  and  so  far  from  pro¬ 
ving  a  remedy  to  evils,  only  inflames  and  exasper¬ 
ates  them  the  more. 

When  news  came  to  Rome,  that  the  Achaeans  had 
happily  terminated  their  war  with  the  Messenians, 
the  ambassadors  were  addressed  in  terms  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  which  had  been  used  to  them  be¬ 
fore.  The  senate  told  them,  that  they  had  been  par¬ 
ticularly  careful  not  to  suffer  either  arms  or  provi¬ 
sions  to  be  carried  from  Italy  to  Messene;  an  answer 
which  manifestly  discovers  the  insincerity  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  the  little  regard  they  had  to  good  faith  in 
their  transactions  with  other  nations.  They  seemed, 
at  first,  desirous  of  giving  the  signal  to  all  the  cities 
engaged  in  the  Achaean  league,  to  take  up  arms; 
and  now,  they  endeavoured  to  flatter  the  Achaeans 
into  an  opinion,  that  they  had  sought  all  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  serve  them. 

It  is  manifest  on  this  occasion,  that  the  Roman 
senate  consented  to  what  had  been  transacted,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  oppose  it;  that 
they  wanted  to  make  a  merit  of  this  with  the  Achaeans, 
who  possessed  almost  the  whole  force  of  Peloponne¬ 
sus:  that  they  were  very  cautious  of  giving  the  least 
umbrage  to  this  league,  at  a  time  when  they  could 
place  no  dependence  on  Philip;  when  the  iEtolians 
weredisgusted ;  and  when  Antiochus,  by  joining  with 
that  people,  might  engage  in  some  enterprise  which 
might  have  been  of  ill  consequence  to  the  Romans. 

I  have  related  Hannibal’s  death  in  the  history  of 
the  Carthaginians.3  After  retiring  from  Antiochus’s 
court,  he  had  fled  to  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  who 
was  then  at  war  with  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus. 
Hannibal  did  that  prince  great  service.  Both  sides 
were  preparing  for  a  naval  engagement,  on  which 
occasion  Eumenes’s  fleet  consisted  of  a  much  greater 
number  of  ships  than  that  of  Prusias.  But  Hannibal 
opposed  stratagem  to  force.  He  had  got  together  a 
great  number  of  venomous  serpents,  and  had  filled 
several  earthen  vessels  with  them.  The  instant  the 
signal  for  battle  was  given,  he  commanded  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  sailors  to  fall  upon  Eumenes’s  galley  only, 
(informing  them  at  the  same  time  of  a  sign  by  which 
they  should  distinguish  it  from  the  rest;)  and  to  an¬ 
noy  the  enemy  no  otherwise  than  by  throwing  the 
earthen  vessels  into  the  rest  of  the  galleys.  At  first 
this  was  only  laughed  at;  the  sailors  not  imagining 
that  these  earthen  vessels  could  be  of  the  least  ser¬ 
vice:  but  when  the  serpents  were  seen  gliding  over 
every  part  of  the  galleys,  the  soldiers  and  rowers, 
now  studious  only  of  preserving  themselves  from 
those  venomous  creatures,  did  not  once  think  of  the 
enemy.  In  the  mean  time,  the  royal  galley  was  so 
warmly  attacked,  that  it  was  very  near  being  taken; 
and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  king 
made  his  escape.  Prusias,  by  Hannibal’s  assistance, 
gained  several  victories  by  land.  This  prince  being 
one  day  afraid  to  venture  a  battle,  because  the  vic¬ 
tims  had  not  been  propitious:  “  What, ”4  says  Han¬ 
nibal,  “do  you  rely  more  upon  the  liver  of  a  beast 
than  upon  the  advice  and  experience  of  Hannibal!” 
To  prevent  his  falling-  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans 
who  required  Prusias  to  deliver  him  up,  he  took  a 
dose  of  poison,  which  brought  him  to  his  end.5 


»Liv.  1.  xxxix.  n.  51.  Cor.  Nep.  in  Annib.  c.  x. — xii. 
Justin.  1.  xxxii.  c.  41. 

4  An  tu,  inquit,  vitulinte  caruncules,  quam  imperatori 
veteri  mavis  credere? — Unius  hostite  jecinori  longo  experi- 
mento  testatem  gloriam  suam  postponi,  tequo  animo  non 
tulit. —  Val.  Max.  1.  iii.c.  7. 

5  [The  obscure  village  of  Lihyssa  was  the  place  where 

Hannibal  died.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
modern  Ghebse,  or  Ghebsa ;  a  small  dirty  town,  chiefly  in¬ 
habited  by  Turks,  at  some  distance  from  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Nicomedia,  and  remarkable  for  a  tumulus, 
or  mound,  supposed  to  be  the  monument  of  that  celebrated 
commander.  But  a  learned  antiquary  and  classical  geogra¬ 
pher,  Colonel  Leake,  has  shown  this  to  be  a  mistake.  He 
says,  that  Ghebsa,  pronounced  Ghivizah  by  both  Turks  and 
Greeks,  is  more  probably  the  successor  of  Dacibyza,  the 
word  when  written  in  Greek  K*l3u£e6,  being  probably  the 
ancient  with  the  loss  of  the  first  syllable.  He 

farther  remarks  that  the  36  or  39  Roman  miles,  placed  in  the 
itinerary  between  Chalcedonia  and  Libyssa,  will  not  agree 
so  well  with  the  distance  from  Scutari  to  Ghebsa,  as  with 
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I  before  observed,’  that  the  Ro- 

A.  M.  3822.  mans,  among  many  other  articles, 
Ant.  J.  C.  182.  had  decreed,  that  Sparta  should  be 
admitted  into  the  Achaean  league. 
The  ambassadors  being  returned,  and  having  reported 
the  answer  which  had  been  received  from  the  senate, 
Lycortas  assembled  the  people  at  Sicyon,  to  deliberate 
whether  Sparta  should  be  admitted  into  the  Achaean 
league.  To  incline  the  populace  to  acquiesce  in  this 
proposition,  he  represented  that  the  Romans,  to  whose 
disposal  that  city  had  been  abandoned,  would  no 
longer  be  burdened  with  it;  that  they  had  declared 
to  the  ambassadors  that  they  were  no  wise  concern¬ 
ed  in  this  affair;  that  the  Spartans  who  were  engag¬ 
ed  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs  were  very 
desirous  of  that  union,  which  (he  observed)  could 
not  fail  of  being  attended  with  great  advantage  to 
the  Achaean  league,  as  the  first  exiles,  who  had  be¬ 
haved  with  great  ingratitude  and  impiety  towards 
them,  would  not  be  included  in  it;  but  would  be 
banished  from  the  city,  and  other  citizens  substituted 
in  their  room.  Diophanes  and  some  other  persons 
undertook  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  exiles.  How¬ 
ever,  notwithstanding  their  opposition,  the  council 
decreed  that  Sparta  should  be  admitted  into  the 
league,  and  accordingly  it  was  so.  With  regard  to 
the  first  exiles,  those  only  were  pardoned,  who  could 
not  be  convicted  of  engaging  in  any  attempt  against 
the  Achaean  republic. 

When  the  affair  was  ended,  ambassadors  were 
sent  to  Rome,  in  the  name  of  all  the  parties  concern¬ 
ed.  The  senate,  after  giving  audience  to  those  sent 
by  Sparta  and  by  the  exiles,  said  nothing  to  the  am¬ 
bassadors,  which  tended  to  show  that  they  were  dis¬ 
gusted  at  what  had  passed.  With  respect  to  those 
who  had  been  lately  sent  into  banishment,  the  senate 
promised  to  write  to  the  Achaeans,  to  obtain  leave  for 
them  to  return  into  their  native  country.  Some  days 
after  Bippus,  the  Achaean  deputy,  being  arrived  in 
Rome,  was  introduced  into  the  senate;  and  there 
gave  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Messe- 
nians  had  been  restored  to  their  former  state;  and 
the  senators  were  not  only  satisfied  with  every  thing 
he  related  to  them,  but  treated  him  with  abundant 
marks  of  honour  and  amity. 

The  Lacedaemonian  exiles  *  were 

A.  M.  3823.  no  sooner  returned  from  Rome  into 
Ant.  J.  C.  181.  Peloponnesus,  than  they  delivered 
to  the  Achaeans  the  letters  which 
the  senate  had  sent  by  them,  and  by  which  they  were 
desired  to  permit  the  exiles  to  settle  again  in  their 
native  country.  It  was  answered,  that  the  purport 
of  those  letters  should  be  considered  at  the  return  of 
the  Achaean  ambassadors  from  Rome.  Bippus  arri¬ 
ved  from  thence  a  few  days  after,  and  declared  that 
the  senate  had  written  in  favour  of  the  exiles,  not  so 
much  out  of  affection  for  them,  as  to  get  rid  of  their 
importunities.  The  Achaeans  hearing  this,  thought 
it  requisite  not  to  make  any  change  in  what  had  been 
decreed. 


that  to  Malsum  ;  which  small  village  he  takes  to  correspond 
to  the  ancient  Libyssa.  This  village  of  Malsum  is  three 
hours  south  of  Ghebsa,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Nicomedia  ;  where  a  long  tongue  of  land,  projecting  from 
the  opposite  shore,  affords  a  oonvenient  ferry  of  two  miles 
across,  to  the  south  side  of  the  gulf.  This  ferry  is  nailed  the 
ferry  of  the  Dil,  or  Tongue  ;  and,  being  much  frequented, 
is  well  supplied  with  large  boats  arid  constant  attendance, 
and  the  persons  employed  in  it  are  lodged  in  tents  by  the 
water  side.  Plutarch  also  appears  to  confirm  the  supposi¬ 
tion;  for,  in  mentioning  Libyssa,  he  speaks  of  a  sandy 
place,  which  corresponds  to  the  promontory  of  Dil ,  or  the 
Tongue.  Therefore,  if  Gheviza  be  supposed  a  corruption, 
pot  of  Libyssa,  as  commonly  believed,  but  of  Dacibyza  ;  and 
if  the  distance  of  the  modern  Malsum  corresponds  to  that 
of  3d  Roman  miles,  stated  in  the  itinerary,  between  Chalce- 
cionia  (Scutari)  and  Libyssa ;  and  to  the  remark  of  Plutarch 
above  mentioned  then  Malsum,  and  not  Ghebsa,  represents 
the  ancient  Libyssa. 

In  the  Peutingerean  Tables  Libyssa  is  written  Livissa. 
A  tomb,  however,  has  been  lately  discovered  at  Malta,  with 
this  plain  inscription,  “  Hannibal,  the  Son  of  Hamilcar 
and  if  it  could  be  established  that  there  was  no  other  Han¬ 
nibal,  son  of  Hamilcar,  than  this  celebrated  commander,  it 
would  overturn  the  general  opinion,  or  rather  universal  opin¬ 
ion,  that  Hannibal  died  by  a  voluntary  death  at  Libyssa  ] 

»  Polyb.  in  Legat.  c.  liii.  »  Ibid.  c.  liv 


Hyperbates,3  having  been  elect¬ 
ed  general  of  the  Achaeans,  again  A.  M.  3824. 
debated  in  the  council,  whether  Ant.  J.  C.  180. 
any  notice  should  be  taken  of  the 
letters  which  the  senate  had  written,  concerning  the 
re-establishment  of  the  exiles  who  had  been  banish¬ 
ed  from  Sparta.  Lycortas  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
Achaeans  ought  to  adhere  to  what  had  been  decreed. 
“  When  the  Romans,”  says  he,  “  listen  favourably  to 
such  complaints  and  entreaties  of  unfortunate  per¬ 
sons,  as  appear  to  them  just  and  reasonable,  they,  in 
this,  act  a  very  becoming  part.  But  when  it  is  rep¬ 
resented  to  them,  that  among  the  favours  which  are 
requested  at  their  hands,  some  are  not  in  their  power 
to  bestow,  and  others  would  reflect  dishonour,  and 
be  very  prejudicial  to  their  allies,  on  these  occasions 
they  do  not  use  to  persist  obstinately  in  their  opinions, 
or  exact  from  such  allies  an  implicit  obedience  to 
their  commands.  This  is  exactly  our  case  at  present. 
Let  us  inform  the  Romans,  that  we  cannot  obey  their 
orders  without  infringing  the  sacred  oaths  we  have 
taken,  without  violating  the  laws  on  which  our  league 
is  founded;  and  then  they  will  undoubtedly  waive 
their  resolutions,  and  confess  that  it  is  with  the  great¬ 
est  reason  we  refuse  to  obey  their  commands.”  Hy- 
perbates  and  Callicrates  were  of  a  contrary  opinion. 
They  were  for  having  implicit  obedience  paid  to 
the  Romans;  and  declared  that  all  laws,  oaths,  and 
treaties,  ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  their  will.  In  this 
contrariety  of  opinions,  it  was  resolved  that  a  dep¬ 
utation  should  be  sent  to  the  senate,  in  order  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  reasons  given  by  Lycortas  in  council. 
Callicrates,  Lysiades,  and  Aratus  were  the  ambassa¬ 
dors,  to  whom  instructions  were  given  in  conformi¬ 
ty  to  what  had  been  deliberated. 

When  these  ambassadors  were  arrived  at  Rome, 
Callicrates,  being  introduced  into  the  senate,  acted 
in  direct  opposition  to  his  instructions.  He  not  only 
had  the  assurance  to  censure  those  who  differed  in 
opinion  from  him,  but  took  the  liberty  to  tell  the  sen¬ 
ate  what  they  ought  to  do.  “  If  the  Greeks,”  says  he, 
directing  himself  to  the  senators,  “  do  not  obey  you; 
if  they  pay  no  regard  either  to  the  letters  or  orders 
which  you  send  them,  you  must  blame  yourselves 
alone  for  it.  In  all  the  states  of  Greece,  there  are 
now  two  parties;  one  of  which  asserts,  that  all  your 
orders  ought  to  be  obeyed ,  and  that  laws  and  treaties, 
in  a  word,  that  all  things  should  pay  homage  to  your 
will  and  pleasure;  the  other  party  pretends,  that  it 
is  fitting  that  laws,  treaties,  and  oaths,  ought  to  take 
place  ot  your  will ;  and  are  forever  exhorting  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  adhere  inviolably  to  them.  Of  these  two  par¬ 
ties  the  last  suits  best  with  the  genius  and  character 
of  the  Achaeans,  and  has  the  greatest  influence  over 
the  people.  What  is  the  consequence  of  this'!  That 
those  who  comply  with  your  measures  are  detested 
by  the  common  people,  whilst  such  as  oppose  your 
decrees  are  honoured  and  applauded.  Whereas,  if 
the  senate  would  show  favour  to  such  as  espouse  their 
interest  cordially,  the  chief  magistrates  and  officers 
of  all  the  republics  would  instantly  declare  for  the 
Romans;  and  the  people,  intimidated  by  this,  would 
soon  follow  their  example.  But,  whilst  you  show  an 
indifference  on  this  head,  you  must  expect  that  all 
the  chiefs  will  certainly  oppose  you,  as  the  infallible 
means  of  acquiring  the  love  and  respect  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  And  accordingly  we  see,  that  many  people, 
whose  only  merit  consists  in  their  making  the  strong¬ 
est  opposition  to  your  orders,  and  a  pretended  zeal 
for  the  defence  and  preservation  of  the  laws  of  their 
country,  have  been  raised  to  the  most  exalted  employ¬ 
ments  in  their  states.  In  case  you  do  not  much  care 
whether  the  Greeks  are,  or  are  not,  at  your  devotion, 
then  indeed  your  present  conduct  suits  exactly  your 
sentiments.  But  if  you  would  have  them  execute 
your  orders,  and  receive  your  letters  with  respect, 
reflect  seriously  on  this  matter;  otherwise  be  as¬ 
sured  that  they  will,  on  all  occasions,  declare  against 
your  commands.  You  may  judge  of  the  truth  of  this 
from  their  present  behaviour  towards  you.  How  long 
is  it  since  you  commanded  them,  by  your  letters,  to 
recall  the  Lacedaemonian  exiles?  (Nevertheless,  so 
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far  from  recalling  them,  they  have  published  a  quite 
contrary  decree,  and  have  bound  themselves  by  oath 
never  to  reinstate  them.  This  ought  to  be  a  lesson 
to  you,  and  show  how  cautious  you  should  be  for  the 
future.” 

Callicrates,  after  making  this  speech,  withdrew. 
The  exiles  then  came  in,  told  their  business  in  a  few 
woi'ds,  but  in  such  as  were  well  adapted  to  move 
compassion,  and  then  retired. 

A  speech  so  well  calculated  to  favour  the  interest 
of  Rome  as  that  of  Callicrates,  could  not  but  be  very 
agreeable  to  the  senate.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Greeks 
began  to  throw  themselves  spontaneously  into  the 
arms  of  slavery,  prostituted  of  their  own  accord  the 
liberty  of  which  their  ancestors  had  been  sojealous, 
and  paid  a  submission  and  homage  to  the  Romans, 
which  they  had  always  refused  to  the  Great  King  of 
Persia.  Some  flattei'ers  and  ambitious  traitors,  re¬ 
gardless  of  every  thing  but  their  own  interest,  sold 
and  sacrificed  the  independence  and  glory  of  Greece 
for  ever;  discovered  the  weak  side  of  republics  with 
regard  to  their  internal  constitution;  pointed  out  the 
methods  by  which  they  might  be  weakened,  and  at 
last  crushed;  and  furnished  themselves  the  chains  in 
which  the)'  were  to  be  bound. 

In  consequence  of  this  speech,  it  was  soon  conclu¬ 
ded,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  increase  the  power 
and  credit  of  those  who  made  it  their  business  to  de¬ 
fend  the  authority  of  the  Romans,  and  to  humble  such 
as  should  presume  to  oppose  it.  Polybius  observes, 
that  this  was  the  first  time  that  the  fatal  resolution 
was  taken,  to  humble  and  depress  those  who,  in  their 
respective  countries,  had  the  most  noble  way  of  think¬ 
ing;  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  heap  riches  and  honours 
on  all  such  who,  either  right  or  wrong,  should  declare 
in  favour  of  the  Romans;  a  resolution  which  soon 
after  increased  the  herd  of  flatterers  in  all  the  repub¬ 
lics,  and  very  much  lessened  the  number  of  the  true 
friends  of  liberty.  From  this  period  the  Romans 
made  it  one  of  the  constant  maxims  of  their  policy,  to 
oppress  by  all  possible  methods  whoever  ventured  to 
oppose  their  ambitious  projects.  This  single  maxim 
may  serve  as  a  key  to  the  latent  principles  and  mo¬ 
tives  of  the  government  of  this  republic,  and  show  us 
what  idea  we  ought  to  entertain  of  the  pretended 
equity  and  moderation  they  sometimes  display,  but 
which  does  not  long  support  itself,  and  of  which  a 
just  judgment  cannot  be  formed  but  by  the  conse¬ 
quences. 

To  conclude,  the  senate,  in  order  to  get  the  exiles 
restored  to  their  country,  did  not  think  it  sufficient  to 
write  to  the  Achasans  alone,  but  to  the  fEtolians,  Epi- 
rots,  Athenians,  Boeotians,  and  Acarnanians,  as  if  they 
intended  to  incense  all  Greece  against  the  Achas- 
ans.  And,  in  their  answer  to  the  ambassadors,  they 
did  not  make  the  least  mention  of  any  one  but  Calli¬ 
crates,  whose  example,  the  senate  observed,  it  would 
be  well  for  the  magistrates  of  all  other  cities  to  fol¬ 
low. 

That  deputy,  after  receiving  this  answer,  returned 
in  triumph,  without  reflecting  that  he  was  the  cause 
of  all  the  calamities  which  Greece,  and  particularly 
Achaia,  were  upon  the  point  of  experiencing.  For 
hitherto,  a  sort  of  equality  had  been  observed  between 
the  Achaeans  and  Romans,  which  the  latter  thought 
fit  to  permit,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  considerable  ser¬ 
vices  the  Achaeans  had  done  them ;  and  for  the  inviola¬ 
ble  fidelity  with  which  they  had  adhered  to  them  in 
the  most  perilous  junctures,  as  in  the  wars  against 
Philip  ana  Antiochus.  The  members  of  this  league 
distinguished  themselves  at  that  time  in  a  most  con¬ 
spicuous  manner  by  their  authority,  their  foi'ces,  their 
zeal  for  liberty;  and,  above  all,  by  the  shining  merit 
and  exalted  reputation  of  their  commanders.  But 
Callicrates’s  treason  (for  we  may  justly  bestow  that 
name  upon  it)  gave  it  a  deadly  wound.  The  Romans, 
says  Polybius,  noble  in  their  sentiments,  and  full  of 
humanity,  are  moved  at  the  complaints  of  the  wretch¬ 
ed.  and  think  it  their  duty  to  afford  their  aid  to  all 
who  fly  to  them  for  protection;  and  this  it  was  that 
inclined  them  to  favour  the  cause  of  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nian  exiles.  But  if  any  one,  on  whose  fidelity  they 
may  safely  depend,  suggests  to  them  the  inconve¬ 
niences  they  would  bring  upon  themselves  should  they 


grant  certain  favours,  they  generally  retu *  *i  to  a  lust 
way  of  thinking,  and  correct,  so  far  as  lies  in  theii 
power,  what  th$y  may  have  done  amiss.  Here,  on 
the  contrary,  Callicrates  studies  nothing  but  how  he 
may  best  work  upon  their  passions  by  flattery.  He 
had  been  sent  to  Rome,  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
Achaeans,  and,  by  a  criminal  and  unparalleled  pre¬ 
varication,  he  declares  against  his  clients;  and  be¬ 
comes  the  advocate  of  their  enemies,  by  whom  he  had 
suffered  himself  to  be  corrupted.  At  his  return  to 
Achaia,  he  spread  so  artfully  the  terror  of  the  Roman 
name,  and  intimidated  the  people  to  such  a  degree 
that  hegothimself  elected  captain-general.  He  was 
no  sooner  invested  with  this  command,  than  he  res¬ 
tored  the  exiles  of  Lacedaemonia  and  Messene  to 
their  country. 

Polybius,  pn  this  occasion,  praises  exceedingly  the 
humanity  of  the  Romans,  the  tenderness  with  which 
they  listen  to  the  complaints  of  the  unfortunate,  and 
the  readiness  to  atone  for  such  unjust  actions  as  they 
may  have  committed,  when  they  are  once  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them.  I  know  not  whether  the  ap¬ 
plauses  he  gives  them  will  not  admit  of  great  abate¬ 
ment.  The  reader  must  call  to  mind  that  he  wrote 
this  in  Rome,  and  under  the  eye  of  the  Romans,  after 
Greece  had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery.  We 
are  not  to  expect  from  an  historian,  in  a  state  of  sub¬ 
mission  and  dependence,  so  much  veracity  as  he  very 
possibly  would  have  observed  in  a  state  of  freedom, 
and  at  a  time  when  men  were  permitted  to  speak  the 
truth:  and  we  must  not  blindly  believe  every  circum¬ 
stance  of  this  kind  advanced  by  him;  facts  have  more 
force,  and  speak  in  a  clearer  manner,  than  he  does. 
The  Romans  were  not  eager  to  commit  injustice  them¬ 
selves,  whenever  they  had  an  opportunity  of  employ¬ 
ing  foreign  means  for  that  purpose,  which  procured 
them  the  same  advantage,  and  served  to  conceal  their 
unjust  policy. 

Eumenes,!  in  the  mean  time,  was 
engaged  in  war  against  Pharnaces,  A.  M.  3822. 
king  of  Pontus.  The  latter  took  Si-  Ant.  J.  C.  182. 
nope,  a  very  sti’ong  city  of  Pontus, 
of  which  his  successors  remained  in  possession  ever 
afterwards.  Several  cities  made  complaints  against 
this  at  Rome.  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  who 
was  united  in  interest  with  Eumenes,  sent  also  ambas¬ 
sadors  thither.  The  Romans  several  times  employed 
their  mediation  and  authority  to  put  an  end  to  their 
differences;  but  Pharnaces  was  insincere  on  these 
occasions,  and  always  broke  his  engagements.  Con- 
traiy  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  he  took  the  field,  and  was 
opposed  by  the  confederate  kings.  Several  enter¬ 
prises  ensued ;  and  after  some  years  had  been  spent 
in  this  manner,  a  peace  was  concluded. 

Never  were  more  embassies  sent 
than  at  the  time  we  are  now  speak-  A.  M.  3824. 
ing  of.  Ambassadors  were  seen  in  Ant.  J.  C.  180. 
all  places,  either  coming  from  the 
provinces  to  Rome,  or  going  from  Rome  to  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  or  from  the  allies  and  nations  to  one  another. 
The  Achaeans  deputed, 2  in  this  quality  (to  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes,  king  of  Egypt,)  Lycortas,  Polybius  his 
son,  and  the  young  Aratus,  to  return  that  monarch 
thanks  for  the  presents  he  had  already  bestowed  on 
their  republic,  and  the  new  offers  he  had  made  them. 
However,  these  ambassadors  did  not  leave  Achaia, 
because,  when  they  were  preparing  to  set  out,  advice 
came  that  Ptolemy  was  dead. 

This  prince,*  after  having  over¬ 
come  the  rebels  within  his  kingdom,  A.  M.  3824. 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  re-  Ant.  J.  C.  180. 
solved  to  attack  Seleucus,  king  of 
Syria.  When  he  began  to  form  the  plan  for  carrying 
on  this  war,  one  of  his  principal  officers  asked  by 
what  methods  he  would  raise  money  for  the  execution 
of  it.  He  replied  that  his  friends  were  his  treasure. 
The  principal  courtiers  concluded  from  this  answer, 
that  as  he  considered  their  purses  as  the  only  fund  he 
had  to  carry  on  this  war,  they  were  upon  the  point  of 
being  ruined  by  it.  To  prevent  therefore  that  conse¬ 
quence,  which  had  more  weight  with  them  than  the 
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allegiance  they  owed  their  sovereign,  they  caused  him 
to  be  poisoned.  This  monarch  was  thus  despatched 
in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  after  he  had  sitten  twenty- 
four  years  on  the  throne.  Ptolemy  Philometor,  his 
Bon,  who  was  but  six  years  of  age,  succeeded  him,  and 
Cleopatra  his  mother  was  declared  regent. 


CHAPTER  II. 

SECTION  I. — COMPLAINTS  MADE  AT  ROME  AGAINST 
PHILIP.  DEMETRIUS,  HIS  SON,  WHO  WAS  IN  THAT 
CITY,  IS  SENT  BACK  TO  HIS  FATHER,  ACCOMPANIED 
BY  SO}KE  AMBASSADORS.  A  SECRET  CONSPIRACY  OF 
PERSEUS  AGAINST  HIS  BROTHER  DEMETRIUS  WITH 
REGARD  TO  THE  SUCCESSION  TO  THE  THRONE.  HE 
ACCUSES  HIM  BEFORE  PHILIP.  SPEECHES  OF  BOTH 
THOSE  PRINCES.  PHILIP,  UPON  A  NEW  IMPEACH¬ 
MENT,  CAUSES  DEMETRIUS  TO  BE  PUT  TO  DEATH ; 
BUT  AFTERWARDS  DISCOVERS  HIS  INNOCENCE  AND 
PERSEUS’S  GUILT.  WHILST  PHILIP  IS  MEDITATING 
TO  PUNISH  THE  LATTER,  HE  DIES,  AND  PERSEUS 
SUCCEEDS  HIM. 

Ever  since  the  spreading  of  a 
A.  M.  3821.  report  among  the  states  contiguous 
Ant.  J.  C.  183.  to  Macedonia,1  that  such  as  went  to 
Rome  to  complain  against  Philip 
were  heard  there,  and  that  many  of  them  had  found 
their  advantage  in  having  so  done;  a  great  number  of 
cities,  and  even  private  persons,  made  their  com¬ 
plaints  in  that  city,  against  a  prince  who  was  a  very 
troublesome  neighbour  to  them  all;  with  the  hopes 
either  of  having  the  injuries  redressed  which  they 
pretended  to  have  received;  or,  at  least,  to  console 
themselves  in  some  measure  for  them,  by  being  al¬ 
lowed  the  liberty  to  deplore  them.  King  Eumenes, 
among  the  rest,  to  whom,  by  order  of  the  Roman 
commissioners  and  senate,  the  fortresses  in  Thrace, 
were  to  be  given  up,  sent  ambassadors,  at  whose  head 
was  Athensus  his  brother,  to  inform  the  senate  that 
Philip  did  not  withdraw  his  garrisons  in  Thrace,  as 
he  had  promised;  and  to  complain  of  his  sending 
succour  into  Bithyuia  to  Prusias,  who  was  then  at 
war  with  Eumenes. 

Demetrius,  the  son  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon, 
was  at  that  time  in  Rome,  whither,  as  has  been  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  he  had  been  sent  by  his  father,  in 
order  to  watch  over  his  interests  in  that  city.  It 
was  naturally  his  business  to  answer  the  several  ac¬ 
cusations  brought  against  his  father:  but  the  senate, 
imagining  that  this  would  be  a  very  difficult  task 
for  so  young  a  .prince,  who  was  not  accustomed  to 
speak  in  public;  to  spare  him  that  trouble,  sent  to 
him  to  inquire,  whether  the  king  his  father  had  not 
given  him  some  memorials;  and  contented  themselves 
with  his  reading  them.  Philip  therein  justified  him¬ 
self  to  the  best  of  his  power,  with  respect  to  most  of 
the  articles  which  were  exhibited  against  him;  but 
he  especially  showed  how  much  he  was  displeased 
at  the  decrees  which  the  Roman  commissioners  had 
enacted  against  him,  and  at  the  treatment  he  had 
met  with  from  them.  The  senate  saw  plainly  what 
all  this  tended  to;  and  as  the  young  prince  en¬ 
deavoured  to  apologize  for  certain  particulars,  and 
with  respect  to  others,  assured  them  that  every  thing 
should  be  done  agreeably  to  the  will  of  the  Romans, 
the  senate  replied,  that  his  father  Philip  could  not 
have  done  more  wisely,  nor  what  was  more  agree¬ 
able  to  them,  than  in  sending  his  son  Demetrius  to 
make  his  excuses;  that,  as  to  past  transactions,  the 
senate  might  dissemble,  forget,  and  bear  with  a  great 
many  things:  that,  as  to  the  future,  they  relied  on  the 
promise  which  Demetrius  gave:  that  although  he 
was  going  to  leave  Rome,  in  order  to  return  to 
Macedon,  he  left  there  (as  the  hostage  of  his  incli¬ 
nations)  his  own  good  will  and  attachment  for  Rome, 
which  he  might  retain  inviolably,  without  infringing 
in  any  manner  the  duty  he  owed  his  father:  that  out 
of  regard  to  him,  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to  Ma¬ 
cedon,  to  rectify,  peaceaoly  and  without  noise,  w'hat- 
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ever  might  have  been  hitherto  amiss:  and  that,  as  to 
the  rest,  the  senate  was  well  pleased  to  let  Philip 
know,  that  he  was  obliged  to  his  son  Demetrius  for 
the  tenderness  with  which  the  Romans  behaved 
towards  him.  These  marks  of  distinction  which  the 
senate  gave  him  with  the  view  of  exalting  his  credit 
in  his  father’s  court,  only  animated  envy  against  him, 
and  at  length  occasioned  his  destruction. 

The  return  of  Demetrius  to  Macedon,*  and  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  ambassadors,  produced  different  effects, 
according  to  the  various  dispositions  of  men’s  minds. 
The  people,  who  extremely  feared  the  consequences 
of  a  rupture  with  the  Romans,  and  the  war  that  was 

Siring,  were  highly  pleased  with  Demetrius,  from 
opes  that  he  would  be  the  mediator  and  author 
of  a  peace;  not  to  mention  that  they  considered  him 
as  the  successor  to  the  throne  of  JVfacedon,  after  the 
demise  ofhis  father.  For  though  he  was  the  younger 
son,  he  had  one  great  advantage  over  his  brother,  and 
that  was,  his  being  born  of  a  mother  who  was  Philip’s 
lawful  wife;  whereas  Perseus  was  the  son  of  a  con¬ 
cubine,  and  even  reputed  supposititious.  Besides,  it 
was  not  doubted  but  that  the  Romans  would  place 
Demetrius  on  his  father’s  throne,  Perseus  not  having 
any  credit  with  them.  And  these  were  the  common 
reports. 

On  one  side  also,  Perseus  was  greatly  uneasy ;  as  he 
feared,  that  the  advantage  of  being  anelder  brother 
would  be  but  a  very  feeble  title  against  a  brother 
superior  to  him  in  all  other  respects:  and  on  the  other, 
Philip,  imagining  that  it  would  not  be  in  his  power  to 
dispose  of  the  throne  as  he  pleased,  beheld  with  a 
jealous  eye,  and  dreaded,  the  too  great  influence  of 
his  younger  son.  It  was  also  a  great  mortification  to 
him  to  see  rising,'  in  his  lifetime,  and  before  his  eyes, 
a  kind  of  second  court  in  the  concourse  of  Macedo¬ 
nians  who  crowded  about  Demetrius.  The  young 
prince  himself  did  not  take  sufficient  care  to  prevent 
or  soothe  the  growing  disaffection  to  his  person.  In¬ 
stead  of  endeavouring  to  suppress  envy  by  gentleness, 
modesty,  and  complaisance,  he  only  inflamed  and 
exasperated  it,  by  a  certain  air  of  haughtiness  which 
he  had  brought  with  him  from  Rome,  valuing  him¬ 
self  upon  the  marks  of  distinction  with  which  he  had 
been  honoured  in  that  city;  and  not  scrupling  to  de¬ 
clare  that  the  senate  had  granted  him  many  things 
which  they  had  before  refused  his  father. 

Philip’s  discontent  was  still  more  inflamed  on  the 
arrival  of  the  new  ambassadors,  to  whom  his  son  paid 
his  court  more  assiduously  than  to  himself;  and  when 
he  found  he  should  be  obliged  to  abandon  Thrace,  to 
withdraw  his  garrisons  from  that  country,  and  to  ex¬ 
ecute  other  things,  either  pursuant  to  the  decrees  of 
the  first  commissioners,  or  to  the  fresh  orders  he  had 
received  from  Rome;  orders  and  decrees  with  which 
he  complied  very  much  against  his  will,  and  u'ith  the 
highest  secret  resentment;  but  with  which  he  was 
forced  to  comply,  to  prevent  his  being  involved  in  a 
war  for  which  he  was  not  sufficientiy  prepared.  To 
remove  all  suspicion  ofhis  harbouring  the  least  design 
that  way,  he  carried  his  arms  into  the  very  heart  of 
Thrace,  against  people  with  whom  the  Romans  did 
not  concern  themselves  in  any  mamier. 

However,*  his  inclinations  were  not  unknown  at 
Rome.  Marcius,  one  of  the  commissioners,  who  had 
communicated  the  orders  of  the  senate  to  Philip, 
wrote  to  Rome  to  inform  them,  that  all  the  king’s 
discourses,  and  the  several  steps  he  took,  visibly 
threatened  an  approaching  war.  To  make  himself 
the  more  secure  of  the  maritime  cities,  he  forced  all 
the  inhabitants,  with  their  families,  to  leave  them; 4 
settled  them  in  the  most  northern  part  of  Macedon; 
and  substituted  in  their  places  Thracians,  and  other 
barbarous  nations,  on  whom  he  believed  he  might 
more  securely  depend.  These  changes  occasioned  a 
general  murmur  in  every  part  of  Macedon;  and  all 
the  provinces  echoed  with  the  cries  and  complaints 
of  these  poor  unhappy  people,  who  were  forced  away 
in  unknown  countries.  Nothing  was  heard  on  all 
sides  but  imprecations  and  curses  against  the  king, 
who  was  the  author  of  these  innovations. 


»  Liv.  1.  xxxix.  n.  53.  *  Ibid.  I.  xl.  n.  3—5 
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But  Philip,  so  far  from  being 

A.  M.  5822.  moved  at  their  grief,  grew  more 
Ant.  J.  C.  182.  cruel  from  it.  Every  thing  seem¬ 
ed  to  afford  him  cause  for  suspi¬ 
cion,  and  gave  him  umbrage.  He  had  put  to  death 
a  great  number  of  persons,  upon  suspicion  that  they 
favoured  the  Romans.  He  thought  his  own  life  could 
not  be  safe,  but  by  retaining  their  children  in  his 
own  power,  and  he  imprisoned  them  under  a  strong 
guard,  in  order  to  have  them  all  destroyed  one  after 
another.  Nothing  could  be  more  horrid  in  itself 
than  such  a  design:  but  the  sad  catastrophe  of  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  most  illustrious  families  in 
Thessaly,  made  it  still  more  execrable. 

He  had  put  to  death,  many  years  before,  Herodi- 
cus,  one  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  country,  and, 
some  time  after,  his  two  sons-in-law.  Theoxena  and 
Archo,  his  two  daughters,  had  continued  widows, 
each  of  them  having  a  son,  both  very  young.  The¬ 
oxena,  who  was  sought  for  in  marriage  by  the  richest 
and  most  powerful  noblemen  in  Thessaly,  preferred 
widowhood  to  the  nuptial  state;  but  Archo  married 
a  nobleman  of  the  fEnean  nation,  called  Poris,  and 
brought  him  several  children,  whom  Archo,  dying 
early,  left  infants.  Theoxena,  that  she  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  up  her  sister’s  children  un¬ 
der  her  eye,  married  Poris;  took  the  same  care  of 
them  as  she  did  of  her  own  son;  and  was  as  tender 
to  them  as  if  she  had  been  their  mother.  When 
news  was  brought  her  of  Philip’s  cruel  edict,  to  con¬ 
fine  the  children  of  those  who  had  been  put  to  death ; 
plainly  foreseeing  that  they  would  be  given  up  to  the 
brutal  fury  of  the  king  and  his  officers,  she  formed 
a  surprising  resolution,  declaring  that  she  would  im¬ 
brue  her  hands  in  the  blood  of  all  her  children,  rath¬ 
er  than  suffer  them  to  fall  into  the  merciless  power  of 
Philip.  Poris,  whose  soul  was  struck  with  horror  at 
this  design,  told  her,  in  order  to  divert  her  from  it, 
that  he  would  send  all  their  children  to  Athens,  to 
some  friends  on  whose  fidelity  and  humanity  he  could 
safely  rely,  and  that  he  himself  would  convey  them 
thither.  Accordingly,  they  all  set  out  from  Thessalo- 
nica,  in  order  to  sail  to  the  city  of  iEnea,  to  assist  at 
a  solemn  festival,  which  was  solemnized  annually  in 
honour  of  JEneas  their  founder.  Having  spent  the 
whole  day  in  festivity  and  rejoicing,  about  midnight, 
when  every  body  else  was  asleep,  they  embarked  on 
board  a  galley  which  Poris  had  prepared  for  them, 
as  if  intending  to  return  loThessalonica,but  in  real¬ 
ity,  to  go  to  Euboea;  when,  unhappily,  a  contrary 
wind  prevented  them  from  advancing  forwards  in 
spite  of  their  utmost  efforts,  and  drove  them  back 
towards  the  coast.  At  daybreak,  the  king’s  officers, 
who  were  posted  to  guard  the  port,  having  perceived 
them,  immediately  sent  off  an  armed  sloop;  com¬ 
manding  the  captain  of  it,  upon  the  severest  penal¬ 
ties,  not  to  return  without  the  galley.  As  it  drew 
nearer,  Poris  was  seen  every  moment,  either  exhort¬ 
ing  the  ship’s  company,  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  ex¬ 
ert  themselves  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  get  forward; 
or  lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  imploring  the 
assistance  of  the  gods.  In  the  mean  time,  Theoxena, 
resuming  her  former  resolution,  and  presenting  to 
her  children  the  poison  she  had  prepared,  and  the 
daggers  she  had  brought  with  her:  “Death,”  says 
she,  “alone  can  free  you  from  your  miseries;  and 
here  is  what  will  procure  you  that  last  sad  refuge. 
Secure  yourselves  from  the  king’s  horrid  crueltv  by 
the  method  you  like  best.  Go,  my  dear  children, 
such  of  you  as  are  more  advanced  in  years,  and  take 
these  poignards;  or,  in  case  a  slower  kind  of  death 
may  be  more  grateful,  take  this  poison.”  The  enemy 
Were  now  nearly  close  to  them,  and  the  mother  was 
very  urgent.  They  obeyed  her  commands,  and  all, 
after  having  swallowed  the  deadly  draughts,  or  plun¬ 
ged  the  daggers  in  their  bosoms,  were  thrown  into 
the  sea.  Iheoxena,  after  giving  her  husband  a  last 
sad  embrace,  leaped  into  the  sea  with  him.  Philip’s 
officers  then  seized  the  galley,  but  did  not  find  one 
person  alive  in  it. 

The  horror  of  this  tragical  event  revived  and  in¬ 
flamed,  to  a  prodigious  degree,  the  hatred  against 
Philip.  He  was  publicly  detested  as  a  bloody  tyrant; 
and  people  vented,  in  all  places,  both  against  him  and 


his  children,  dreadful  imprecations,  which,  says  Livy- 
soon  had  their  effect ;  the  gods  having  abandoned  him 
to  a  blind  fury,  which  prompted  him  to  wreak  hig 
vengeance  against  his  own  children. 

Perseus  saw,1  with  infinite  pain  and  affliction,  that 
the  regard  of  the  Macedonians  for  his  brother  Deme¬ 
trius,  and  his  credit  and  authority  among  the  Romans, 
increased  daily.  Having  now  no  hopes  left  of  being 
able  to  ascend  the  throne  but  by  criminal  methods, 
he  made  them  his  only  refuge.  He  began,  by  sound¬ 
ing  the  disposition  of  those  who  were  in  the  greatest 
favour  with  the  king,  and  by  addressing  them  in  ob¬ 
scure  and  ambiguous  words.  At  first,  some  seemed 
not  to  enter  into  his  views,  and  rejected  his  propo¬ 
sals,  from  believing  that  there  was  more  to  be  hoped 
from  Demetrius.  But  afterwards,  observing  that  the 
hatred  of  Philip  for  the  Romans  increased  sensibly, 
which  Perseus  endeavoured  daily  to  inflame,  and 
which  Demetrius,  on  the  contrary,  opposed  to  the 
utmost,  they  changed  their  opinion.  Judging  natu¬ 
rally  that  the  latter,  whose  youth  and  inexperience 
made  him  not  sufficiently  upon  his  guard  against  the 
artifices  of  his  brother,  would  at  last  fall  a  victim  to 
them;  they  thought  it  their  interest  to  promote  an 
event  which  would  happen  without  their  participa¬ 
tion,  and  to  go  over  immediately  to  the  strongest 
party.  They  accordingly  did  so,  and  devoted  them¬ 
selves  entirely  to  Perseus. 

Having  postponed  the  execution  of  their  more  re¬ 
mote  designs,  they  were  of  opinion,  that  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  employ  their  ut¬ 
most  efforts  to  exasperate  the  king  against  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  to  inspire  him  with  thoughts  of  war,  to 
which  he  was  already  very  much  inclined.  At  the 
same  time,  to  render  Demetrius  every  day  more  sus¬ 
pected,  they  industriously,  on  all  occasions,  made  the 
discourse  turn  in  the  king’s  presence  upon  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  some  expressing  the  utmost  contempt  for  their 
laws  and  customs,  others  for  their  exploits;  some  for 
the  city  of  Rome,  which  according  to  them,  was  void 
of  ornaments  and  magnificent  buildings;  and  others, 
even  for  such  of  the  Romans  as  were  in  highest  esti¬ 
mation;  making  them  all  pas3  in  this  manner  in  a 
kind  of  review.  Demetrius,  who  did  not  perceive 
the  scope  and  tendency  of  all  these  discourses,  never 
failed,  out  of  zeal  for  the  Romans,  and  by  way  of 
contradiction  to  his  brother,  to  take  fire  on  these 
occasions.  Hence,  without  considering  the  conse¬ 
quences,  he  rendered  himself  suspected  and  odious 
to  the  king,  and  opened  the  way  for  the  accusations 
and  calumnies  preparing  against  him.  Accordingly, 
his  father  did  not  communicate  to  him  any  of  the 
designs,  which  he  was  continually  meditating  against 
Rome,  and  unbosomed  himself  only  to  Perseus. 

Some  ambassadors  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  Bas- 
tarme,  to  desire  aid  from  ‘hem,  returned  about  the 
time  we  are  now  speaking  oi.  They  had  brought 
with  them  several  youths  of  quality,  and  even  princes 
of  the  blood,  one  of  whom  promised  his  sister  in  mar¬ 
riage  to  one  of  Philip’s  sons.  This  new  alliance  with 
a  powerful  nation  very  much  exalted  the  king’s  cou¬ 
rage.  Perseus  taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity, 
“  Of  what  use,”  says  he,  “  can  all  this  be  to  us?  We 
have  not  so  much  to  hope  from  foreign  aid,  as  to 
dread  from  domestic  foes.  We  harbour  in  our  bo¬ 
soms,  I  will  not  say  a  traitor,  but  at  least  a  spy.  The 
Romans,  ever  since  he  was  a  hostage  among  them, 
have  restored  us  his  body;  but  as  to  nis  heart  and  in¬ 
clinations,  those  he  has  left  with  them.  Almost  all 
the  Macedonians  fix  already  their  eyes  on  him,  and 
are  persuaded,  that  they  shall  never  have  any  king  but 
him  whom  the  Romans  shall  please  to  set  over  them.” 
By  such  speeches,  the  old  king’s  disgust  was  perpetu¬ 
ally  kept  up,  who  was  already  but  too  much  alienated 
from  Demetrius. 

About  this  time  the  army  was  reviewed,  at  a  festi¬ 
val  solemnized  every  year  with  religious  pomp,  the 
ceremonies  whereof  were  as  follow:  A  bitch,  says 
Livy,  is  divided  into  two  parts;2  being  cut  long-wise 

>  Liv.  1.  xl.  n.  5 — lfi. 

*  We  find  in  Scripture,  the  like  ceremony,  in  which,  in 
order  for  the  concluding  of  a  treaty,  the  two  contracting 
parties  pass  between  the  parts  of  the  victim  divided. — Jer 
xxxiv.  18. 
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through  the  middle  of  the  body,  after  which  half  is 
laid  on  each  side  of  the  road.  The  troops  under  arms 
are  made  to  march  between  the  two  parts  of  the  victim 
thus  divided.  At  the  head  of  this  march,  the  shining 
arms  of  all  the  kings  of  Macedon  are  carried,  tracing 
them  backwards  to  the  most  remote  antiquity.  The 
king,  with  the  princes  his  children,  appear  afterwards, 
followed  by  all  the  royal  household,  and  the  compa¬ 
nies  of  guards.  The  march  is  closed  by  the  multitude 
of  the  Macedonians.  On  the  present  occasion,  the 
two  princes  walked  on  each  side  of  the  king;  Perseus 
being  thirty  years  of  age,  and  Demetrius  twenty-five; 
the  one  in  the  vigour,  the  other  in  the  flower  of  his 
age;  sons  who  might  have  formed  their  father’s  hap¬ 
piness,  had  his  mind  been  rightly  disposed  and  rea¬ 
sonable. 

The  custom  was,  after  the  sacrifices  which  accom¬ 
panied  this  ceremony  were  over,  to  exhibit  a  kind  of 
tournament,  and  to  divide  the  army  into  two  bodies, 
who  fought  with  no  other  arms  than  foils,  and  repre¬ 
sented  a  battle.  The  two  bodies  of  men  were  com¬ 
manded  by  the  two  young  princes.  However,  this 
was  not  a  mere  mock  battle;  all  the  men  exerted 
themselves  with  their  blunted  weapons,  with  as  much 
ardour  as  if  they  had  been  disputing  for  the  throne. 
Several  were  wounded  on  both  sides;  and  nothing 
but  swords  were  wanting  to  make  it  a  real  battle. 
The  body  commanded  by  Demetrius  had  very  much 
the  superiority.  This  advantage  gave  great  umbrage 
to  Perseus.  His  friends,  on  the  contrary,  rejoiced  at 
it,  judging  that  this  would  be  a  very  favourable  and 
natural  opportunity  for  him  to  form  an  accusation 
against  his  brother. 

The  two  princes,  on  that  day,  gave  a  grand  enter¬ 
tainment  to  the  soldiers  of  their  respective  parties. 
Perseus,  whom  his  brother  had  invited  to  his  ban¬ 
quet,  refused  to  come.  The  joy  was  very  great  on 
both  sides,  and  the  guests  drank  in  proportion.  Du¬ 
ring  the  entertainment,  much  discourse  passed  about 
the  battle;  and  the  guests  intermixed  their  speeches 
with  jests  and  raillery  (some  of  which  were  very 
sharp)  against  those  of  the  contrary  party,  without 
sparing  even  the  leaders.  Perseus  had  sent  a  spy  to 
observe  all  that  should  be  said  at  his  brother’s  ban¬ 
quet;  but  four  young  persons,  who  came  by  accident 
out  of  the  hall,  having  discovered  this  spy,  gave  him 
very  rough  treatment.  Demetrius,  who  had  not  heard 
of  what  had  happened,  said  to  the  company:  “Let 
us  go  and  conclude  our  feast  at  my  brother’s,  to 
soften  his  pain  (if  he  has  any  remaining)  by  an 
agreeable  surprise,  which  will  show  that  we  act 
with  frankness  and  sincerity;  and  do  not  harbour 
any  malice  against  him.”  Immediately  all  cried  that 
they  would  go,  those  excepted  who  were  afraid  that 
their  ill  treatment  of  the  spy  would  be  revenged. 
But  Demetrius  forcing  them  thither  also,  they  con¬ 
cealed  swords  under  their  robes,  in  order  to  defend 
themselves  in  case  there  should  be  occasion.  When 
discord  reigns  in  families,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
thing  to  be  kept  secret  in  them.  A  man,  running 
hastily  before,  went  to  Perseus,  and  told  him  that 
Demetrius  was  coming,  and  had  four  men  well  arm¬ 
ed  in  his  train.  He  might  feasily  have  guessed  the 
Cause  of  it,  as  he  knew  that  they  were  the  persons 
who  had  ill  treated  the  spy.  Nevertheless,  to  make 
this  action  still  more  criminal,  Perseus  orders  the 
doors  to  be  locked;  and  then,  from  the  window  of 
an  upper  apartment  which  looked  into  the  street, 
cries  aloud  to  his  servants  not  to  open  the  door  to 
wretches  who  were  come  with  arms  in  their  hands  to 
assassinate  them.  Demetrius,  who  was  a  little  warm 
with  wine  after  having  complained,  in  a  loud  and 
angry  tone  of  voice,  at  being  refused  admittance,  re¬ 
turned  back,  and  again  sat  down  to  table,  still  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  affair  relating  to  Perseus’s  spy. 

The  next  day,  as  soon  as  Perseus  could  get  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  approach  his  father,  he  entered  his  apart¬ 
ment  with  a  very  dejected  air,  and  continued  some 
time  in  his  presence,  but  at  a  little  distance,  without 
opening  his  mouth.  Philip,  being  greatly  surprised 
at  his  silence,  asked  what  could  be  the  cause  of  the 
concern  which  appeared  in  his  countenance1?  “It  is,” 
answers  Perseus,  “  by  the  merest  good  fortune  in  the 
world  that  you  see  me  here  alive.  My  brother  now 
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no  longer  lays  secret  snares  for  me:  he  came  in  the 
night  to  my  house,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  armed 
men,  purposely  to  assassinate  me.  I  had  no  other 
way  left  to  secure  myself  from  his  fury,  but  by  shut- 
ting  my  doors,  and  keeping  the  wall  between  him 
and  me.”  Perseus,  perceiving  by  his  father’s  coun¬ 
tenance,  that  he  was  struck  with  astonishment  and 
dread  :  “  If  you  will  condescend,”  says  he,  “  to  listen 
a  moment  to  me,  you  shall  be  fully  acquainted  with 
the  whole  state  of  the  affair.”  Philip  answered,  that 
he  would  willingly  hear  him;  and  immediately  or¬ 
dered  Demetrius  to  be  sent  for.  At  the  same  time 
he  sent  for  Lysimachus  and  Onomastes,  to  ask  their 
advice  on  this  occasion.  These  two  men,  who  were 
his  intimate  friends,  were  far  advanced  in  years. 
They  had  not  concerned  themselves  with  the  quarrel 
of  tne  two  princes,  and  appeared  very  seldom  at 
court.  Philip,  whilst  he  waited  for  their  coming, 
walked  several  times  up  and  down  his  apartment 
alone,  revolving  in  his  mind  a  variety  of  thoughts; 
his  son  Perseus  standing  all  the  time  at  a  distance. 
When  word  was  brought  Philip  that  his  two  venera¬ 
ble  friends  were  come,  he  withdrew  to  an  inner  apart¬ 
ment  with  them,  and  as  many  of  his  life-guards;  and 
permitted  each  of  his  sons  to  bring  three  persons,  un¬ 
armed,  along  with  him;  and  having  taken  his  seat,  he 
spoke  to  them  as  follows: 

“  Behold  in  me  an  unhappy  father,  forced  to  sit  as 
judge  between  my  two  sons,  one  the  accuser,  and  the 
other  the  accused,  of  fratricide;  reduced  to  the  sad 
necessity  of  finding  in  one  of  them,  either  a  criminal 
or  a  false  accuser.  For  a  long  time,  indeed,  from 
certain  expressions  which  I  have  overheard,  and  from 
your  behaviour  towards  each  other,  (a  behaviour  no 
way  suiting  brothers,)  I  have  been  afraid  this  storm 
would  break  over  my  head.  And  yet  I  hoped,  from 
time  to  time,  that  your  discontents  and  disgusts 
would  soften,  and  your  suspicious  vanish  away.  I 
recollected,  that  contending  kings  and  princes,  lay¬ 
ing  down  their  arms,  had  frequently  contracted  alli¬ 
ances  and  friendships;  and  that  private  men  had  sup¬ 
pressed  their  animosities.  I  flattered  myself,  that 
you  would  one  day  remember  the  endearing  name 
of  brethren,  by  which  you  are  united;  those  happy 
years  of  infancy  which  you  spent  in  simplicity  and 
union;  in  fine,  the  counsels  of  a  father  so  often  re¬ 
peated  ;  counsels  which,  alas!  I  am  afraid  have  been 
given  to  children  deaf  and  indocile  to  my  voice. 
How  many  times,  after  setting  before  you  examples 
of  discord  between  brothers,  have  I  represented  its 
fatal  consequences,  by  showing  you  that  they  had 
thereby  involved  themselves  in  inevitable  ruin;  and 
not  only  themselves,  but  their  children,  families,  and 
kingdoms?  On  the  other  side,  I  proposed  good  ex¬ 
amples  for  your  imitation:  the  strict  union  between 
the  two  kings  of  LacedEemonia,  so  advantageous  du¬ 
ring  several  centuries  to  themselves  and  their  coun¬ 
try;  whereas  division  and  private  interest  changed 
the  monarchic  government  into  tyranny,  and  proved 
the  destruction  of  Sparta.  By  what  other  method, 
than  by  fraternal  concord,  did  the  two  brothers,  Eu- 
menes  and  Attalus,  from  such  weak  beginnings  as  al¬ 
most  reflected  dishonour  on  the  regal  dignity,  rise  to 
a  pitch  of  power  equal  to  mine,  to  that  of  Antiochus, 
and  of  all  the  kings  we  know?  I  even  did  not  scruple 
to  cite  examples  from  the  Romans,  of  which  I  myself 
had  either  been  an  eye-witness,  or  heard  from  others: 
as  the  two  brothers,  Titus  and  Lucius  Quintius,  who 
were  both  engaged  in  war  with  me:  the  two  Scipios, 
Publius  and  Lucius,  who  defeated  and  subjected  An¬ 
tiochus:  their  father  and  their  uncle,  who,  having 
been  inseparable  during  their  lives,  were  undivided 
in  death.  Neither  the  crimes  of  the  one,  though  at¬ 
tended  with  such  fatal  consequences;  nor  the  virtues 
of  the  other,  though  crowned  with  such  happy  suc¬ 
cess,  have  been  able  to  make  you  abhor  division  and 
discord,  or  to  inspire  you  with  gentle  and  pacific 
sentiments.  Both  of  you,  even  in  my  life-time,  have 
turned  vour  eyes  and  guilty  desires  upon  my  throne. 
You  suffer  me  to  live,  just  so  long  as  that,  surviving 
one  of  you,  I  secure  my  crown  to  the  other  by  my 
death.  The  fond  names  of  father  and  brother  are 
insupportable  to  both.  Your  souls  are  strangers  to 
tenderness  and  duty.  A  restless  desire  of  reigning 
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has  banished  all  other  sentiments  from  your  breasts, 
and  entirely  engrosses  you.  But  come,  let  me  hear 
what  each  of  you  have  to  say.  Pollute  the  ears  of 
your  parent  with  your  accusations,  whether  real  or 
feigned.  Open  your  criminal  mouths;  mutually  vent 
our  slanders,  and  afterwards  arm  your  parricidal 
ands  one  against  the  other.  1  am  ready  to  hear  all 
you  have  to  say,  firmly  determined  to  shut  my  ears 
eternally  from  henceforth  against  the  secret  whispers 
and  accusations  of  brother  against  brother.”  Philip 
having  spoken  these  last  words  with  great  emotion 
and  an  angry  tone  of  voice,  all  who  were  present  wept, 
and  continued  a  long  time  in  a  mournful  silence. 

At  last,  Perseus  spoke  as  follows: — “I  perceive 
plainly,  that  I  ought  to  have  opened  my  door  in  the 
dead  of  night;  to  nave  admitted  the  assassins  into  my 
house,  and  presented  my  throat  to  their  murderous 
swords,  since  guilt  is  not  believed  till  it  has  been  per¬ 
petrated  ;  and  since  I,  who  was  so  inhumanly  attack¬ 
ed,  receive  the  same  injurious  reproaches  as  the  ag¬ 
gressor.  People  have  but  too  much  reason  to  say, 
that  you  consider  Demetrius  alone  as  your  true  son; 
whilst  I  am  looked  upon  as  a  stranger,  sprung  from 
a  concubine,  or  even  a  supposilitious  child.  For,  did 
your  breast  glow  with  the  tenderness  which  a  father 
ought  to  have  for  his  child,  you  would  not  think  it 
just  to  inveigh  so  bitterly  against  me,  (for  whose  life 
so  many  snares  have  been  laid,)  but  against  him  who 
contrived  them;  and  you  would  not  think  my  life  of 
so  little  consequence,  as  to  be  entirely  unmoved  at 
the  imminent  danger  I  have  escaped,  and  at  that  to 
which  I  shall  be  exposed,  should  the  guilt  of  my  en¬ 
emies  be  suffered  to  go  unpunished.  If  I  must  die 
without  being  suffered  to  complain,  be  it  so;  let  me 
be  silent,  ana  be  contented  witn  beseeching  the  gods, 
that  the  crime  which  was  begun  in  my  person,  may 
end  in  it,  and  not  extend  to  you.  But  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  do  with  regard  to  you  on  the  present  oc¬ 
casion,  what  nature  suggests  to  those  who,  seeing 
themselves  attacked  unawares  in  a  desert,  implore 
the  assistance  even  of  those  whom  they  had  never 
seen;  if  when  I  see  swords  drawn  against  me,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  utter  a  plaintive  and  supplicating 
voice;  I  conjure  you  by  the  tender  name  of  father, 
(for  which  whether  my  brother  or  I  have  had  the 
greatest  reverence,  you  yourself  have  long  known,) 
to  listen  to  me  at  this  time,  as  you  would,  if,  awak¬ 
ed  suddenly  from  your  sleep  by  the  tumuit  of  what 
passed  last  night,  chance  had  brought  you,  at  the  in¬ 
stant  of  my  danger,  and  in  the  midst  of  my  com¬ 
plaints;  and  you  had  found  Demetrius  at  my  door, 
attended  by  persons  in  arms.  What  I  should  have 
told  you  yesterday,  in  the  greatest  emotion  and  pet¬ 
rified  with  fear,  I  say  to  you  to-day. 

“  Brother,  for  a  long  time  we  have  not  lived  to¬ 
gether  like  persons  desirous  of  sharing  in  parties  of 
pleasure.  Your  predominant  wish  is  to  reign;  but 
you  find  an  invincible  obstacle  in  my  age,  the  law  of 
nations,  the  ancient  customs  of  Macedonia;  and  a 
still  stronger  circumstance,  in  my  father’s  will  and 
pleasure.  It  will  be  impossible  for  you  ever  to  force 
these  barriers,  and  to  ascend  the  throne,  but  by  im¬ 
bruing  your  hands  in  my  blood.  To  compass  your 
horrid  ends,you  leave  nothing  untried,  and  set  every 
engine  at  work.  Hitherto,  either  my  vigilance,  or  my 
good  fortune,  has  preserved  me  from  your  murderous 
hands.  Yesterday,  at  the  review,  and  the  ceremony 
of  the  tournament  which  followed  it,  the  battle,  by 
your  contrivance,  became  almost  bloody  and  fatal; 
and  I  escaped  death  only  by  suffering  myself  and  my 
followers  to  be  defeated.  From  this  fight,  which 
was  really  a  combat  between  enemies,  you  insidious¬ 
ly  wanted  (as  if  what  had  passed  had  been  only  the 
diversion  of  brothers)  to  allure  me  to  your  feast. 
Can  you  suppose  ( father)  that  I  should  have  met  with 
unarmed  guests  there,  since  those  very  guests  came 
to  my  palace  completely  armed,  at  so  late  an  hour? 
Can  you  imagine  that  1  should  have  had  nothing  to 
fear,  in  the  gloom  of  night,  from  their  swords,  when 
in  open  day,  and  before  your  eyes,  they  had  almost 
Stilled  me  with  their  wooden  weapons?  What!  you 
who  are  my  professed  enemy;  you,  who  are  conscious 
that  I  have  so  much  reason  to  complain  of  your  con¬ 
duct;  you,  I  say,  come  to  me  in  the  night,  at  an  un¬ 


seasonable  hour,  and  at  the  head  o(  a  company  of 
armed  young  men!  I  did  not  think  it  safe  for  me  to 
go  to  your  entertainment;  and  should  I  receive  you 
in  my  house  at  a  time  when,  heated  with  the  fumes 
of  wine,  you  came  so  well  attended?  Had  I  then 
opened  my  door,  (father)  you  would  be  preparing  to 
solemnize  my  funeral  at  this  very  instant  in  which 
you  vouchsafe  to  hear  my  complaints.  I  do  not  ad¬ 
vance  any  thing  dubious,  nor  speak  barely  from  con¬ 
jecture.  For  can  Demetrius  deny  that  he  came  to 
my  house  attended  by  a  band  of  young  people,  and 
that  some  of  them  were  armed?  I  only  desire  to 
have  those  whom  I  shall  name  sent  for.  I  believe 
them  capable  of  any  thing;  but  yet  they  will  not 
have  the  assurance  to  deny  this  fact.  Had  I  brought 
them  before  you,  after  seizing  them  armed  in  my 
house,  you  would  be  fully  convinced  of  their  guilt: 
and  surely  their  own  confession  ought  to  be  no  less 
proof  of  it. 

“  You  call  down  imprecations  and  curses  upon  im¬ 
pious  sons  who  aspire  to  your  throne:  this  (my  father) 
you  have  great  reason  to  do;  but  then,  vent  not  your 
imprecations  blindly,  and  at  random.  Distinguish 
between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.  Let  him  who 
meditated  to  murder  his  brother,  feel  the  anger  of 
the  gods,  the  just  avengers  of  paternal  authority;  but 
then  let  him,  who  by  his  brotner’s  guilt  was  brought 
to  the  brink  of  destruction,  find  a  secure  asylum  in 
his  father’s  tenderness  and  justice.  For  where  else 
can  I  expect  to  find  one!  I,  to  whom  neither  the 
ceremony  of  the  review,  the  solemnity  of  the  tourna¬ 
ment,  my  own  house,  the  festival,  nor  the  hours  of 
night  allotted  by  the  gods  to  man  for  repose,  could 
afford  the  least  security?  If  I  go  to  the  entertain¬ 
ment  to  which  my  brother  invites  me,  I  am  a  dead 
man;  and  it  will  be  equally  fatal  to  me,  if  I  admit 
him  into  my  house  when  he  comes  thither  at  mid¬ 
night.  Snares  are  laid  for  me  wherever  I  tread. 
Death  lies  in  ambush  for  me  wherever  1  move; — to 
what  place  then  can  I  fly  for  security? 

“  I  have  devoted  myself  only  to  the  gods,  and  to 
you,  my  father.  I  never  made  my  court  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  cannot  have  recourse  to  them.  They  wish 
my  ruin,  because  I  am  so  much  affected  with  their 
injustice  to  you;  because  I  am  tortured  to  the  soul, 
and  fired  with  indignation,  to  see  you  dispossessed 
of  so  many  cities  and  nations;  and,  lately,  of  the  ma¬ 
ritime  coast  of  Thrace.  They  cannot  flatter  them¬ 
selves  with  the  hopes  of  making  themselves  masters 
of  Macedonia  as  long  as  you  or  1  are  in  being.  They 
are  sensible,  that,  should  I  die  by  my  brother’s  guilt, 
or  age  bring  you  to  the  grave,  or  the  due  course  of 
nature  be  anticipated ;  then  the  king  and  kingdom 
will  be  at  their  disposal. 

“  Had  the  Romans  left  you  some  city  or  territory, 
not  in  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  I  possibly  mignt 
have  had  some  opportunity  of  retiring  to  it.  But,  it 
may  be  said,  I  shall  find  a  sufficiently  powerful  pro¬ 
tection  in  the  Macedonians.  You  yourself,  father, 
saw  yesterday,  with  what  animosity  the  soldiers  at¬ 
tacked  me  in  the  battle.  What  was  wanting  for  my 
destruction  but  swords  of  steel?  However,  the  arms 
they  then  wanted,  my  bftither’s  guests  assumed  in  the 
night.  Why  should  I  mention  a  great  part  of  the 

rincipal  persons  of  your  court,  who  ground  all  their 

opes  on  the  Romans,  and  on  him  wno  is  all-power¬ 
ful  with  them?  They  are  not  ashamed  to  prefer  him 
not  only  to  me,  who  am  his  elder  brother,  but  I 
might  almost  say  it,  to  you,  who  are  our  king  and 
father.  For  they  pretend  that  it  is  to  him  you  are 
obliged  for  the  senate’s  remitting  you  some  of  those 
things  which  they  otherwise  would  have  required:  it 
is  he  who  now  checks  the  Romans,  and  prevents  their 
advancing  in  a  hostile  manner  into  your  kingdom. 
In  fine,  if  they  may  be  believed,  your  old  age  has  no 
other  refuge  but  the  protection  which  your  young 
son  procures  you.  On  his  side  are  the  Romans,  and 
all  the  cities  which  have  been  dismembered  from 
your  dominions,  as  well  as  such  Macedonians  whose 
dependence,  with  regard  to  fortune,  is  placed  wholly 
on  the  Romans.  But  with  respect  to  myself,  I  look 
upon  it  as  glorious  to  have  no  other  protector  than 
you,  my  father,  and  to  place  all  my  hopes  in  yon 
alone. 
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“  What  do  you  judge  to  be  the  aim  and  design  of 
the  letter  you  lately  received  from  Quintius,  in  which 
he  declares  expressly,  that  you  acted  prudently  for 
your  interest,  in  sending  Demetrius  to  Rome:  and 
wherein  he  exhorts  you  to  send  him  back  thither,  ac¬ 
companied  by  other  ambassadors,  and  a  greater  train 
of  Macedonian  noblemen?  Quintius  is  now  every 
thing  with  Demetrius.  He  has  no  other  guide  but 
his  councils,  or  rather  his  orders.  Quite  forgetting 
that  you  are  his  father,  he  seems  to  have  substituted 
him  in  your  place.  It  is  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  in 
his  sight,  that  he  formed  the  secret  and  clandestine 
designs  which  will  soon  break  out  into  action.  It 
is  merely  to  ensure  their  success,  that  Quintius  or¬ 
ders  you  to  send  along  with  Demetrius  a  greater 
number  of  the  Macedonian  nobility.  They  set  out 
from  this  country  with  the  most  sincere  attachment 
to  your  person  and  interest;  but,  won  by  the  caresses 
which  are  lavished  upon  them  in  that  city,  they  return 
from  it  corrupted  and  debauched  by  directly  oppo¬ 
site  sentiments.  Demetrius  is  all  in  p"  ■»'tb  them : 
they  already  presume,  in  your  lifetime,  to  givt.  _:m 
the  title  of  king.  If  I  am  indignant  at  his  conduct, 
I  have  the  grief  to  see  not  only  others,  but  yourself, 
my  father,  charge  me  with  the  design  of  aspiring  to 
your  throne.  Should  this  accusation  be  levelled  at 
us  both,  I  am  conscious  of  my  own  innocence,  and  it 
cannot  in  any  manner  affect  me.  For  whom,  in  that 
case,  should  I  dispossess,  to  seize  upon  what  would 
be  another’s  right:  there  is  no  one  but  my  father 
between  me  and  the  throne;  and  I  beseech  the  gods 
that  he  may  long  continue  so.  In  case  I  should  hap¬ 
pen  to  survive  him,  (and  this  I  would  not  wish  any 
longer  than  he  shall  think  me  worthy  of  it,)  I  shall 
succeed  him  in  the  kingdom*  if  it  be  his  good  pleas¬ 
ure.  He  may  be  accused  of  aspiring  to  the  throne, 
and  of  aspiring  in  the  most  unjust  and  criminal  man¬ 
ner,  who  is  impatient  to  break  the  order  and  over¬ 
leap  the  bounds  prescribed  by  age,  by  nature,  by  the 
usages  and  customs  of  Macedonia,  and  by  the  law 
of  nations.  My  elder  brother,  says  Demetrius  to 
himself,  to  whom  the  kingdom  belongs  both  by  the 
right  of  seniority  and  my  father’s  will,  is  an  obsta¬ 
cle  to  my  ambitious  views.  I  must  dispatch  him — 
I  shall  not  be  the  first  who  has  waded  through  a 
brother’s  blood  to  the  throne. — My  father  in  years, 
end  without  support,  will  be  too  much  afraid  for  his 
own  life  to  meditate  revenge  for  his  son’s  death. 
The  Romans  will  be  pleased  to  see  me  on  the  throne; 
they  will  approve  my  conduct,  and  be  able  to  sup- 
ort  me.  I  own,  my  father,  these  projects  may  all 
e  defeated,  but  I  am  sure  they  are  not  without 
foundation.  In  a  word,  I  reduce  all  to  this:  it  is  in 
your  power  to  secure  my  life,  by  bringing  to  condign 
punishment  those  who  yesterday  armed  themselves 
to  assassinate  me;  but,  should  their  villany  take  effect, 
it  will  not  be  in  your  power  to  revenge  my  death.” 

As  soon  as  Perseus  had  ended  his  speech,  all  the 
company  cast  their  eyes  on  Demetrius,  to  intimate 
that  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  answer  immediately. 
But  as  he,  quite  oppressed  with  sorrow  and  over¬ 
whelmed  in  tears,  seemed  unable  to  speak,  a  long 
silence  ensued.  At  last,  being  pressed  to  an  answer, 
he  made  his  grief  give  way  to  necessity,  and  spoke 
as  follows: 

“  Persens,  by  accusing  me  in  your  presence,  my 
father,  and  by  shedding  fictitious  tears  to  move  you  to 
compassion,  has  made  you  suspect  mine,  which,  alas! 
are  but  too  sincere;  and  by  that  means  has  deprived 
me  of  all  the  advantages  the  accused  generally  have. 
Although  ever  since  my  return  from  Rome  he  has 
been  day  and  night  laying  snares  for  me,  in  secret 
cabals  with  his  creatures;  yet  he  now  represents  me 
to  you,  not  only  as  laying  hidden  ambuscades  to  des¬ 
troy  him,  but  attacking  him  by  open  violence  and  an 
armed  force.  He  endeavours  to  alarm  you  by  the 
retended  dangers  which  surround  him,  in  hopes  of 
astening  by  your  means  the  death  of  his  innocent 
brother.  lie  declares  that  he  has  no  refuge,  no  asy¬ 
lum  left,  with  design  to  prevent  my  finding  one  in 
your  clemency  and  justice.  In  the  solitary  and 
abandoned  state  to  which  I  see  myself  reduced,  quite 
friendless  and  unprotected,  he  strives  to  make  me 
odious,  by  reproaching  me  with  possessing  an  influ¬ 
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ence,  an  interest  with  foreigners,  which  are  rather  • 
prejudice  than  a  service  to  me. 

“  Observe,  I  beseech  you,  with  what  insidious  art 
he  has  blended  and  confounded  the  transactions  of 
last  night  with  every  other  circumstance  of  my  life: 
and  this  in  a  double  view;  first,  to  raise  a  suspicion 
in  you  of  my  conduct  in  general  from  this  last  action, 
the  innocence  of  which  will  soon  be  evident;  and 
secondly,  to  support,  by  this  idle  story  of  a  noctur¬ 
nal  attack,  his  equally  idle  accusation,  of  my  har¬ 
bouring  criminal  views,  hopes,  and  pretensions.  At 
the  same  time  he  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  this 
accusation  was  not  premeditated  or  prepared ;  but 
that  it  was  wholly  the  effect  of  the  fear  with  which  he 
was  seized,  occasioned  by  last  night’s  tumult.  But, 
Perseus,  if  I  had  attempted  to  betray  my  father  and 
his  kingdom;  had  I  engaged  in  conspiracies  with  the 
Romans,  and  with  the  enemies  of  the  state;  you 
ought  not  to  have  waited  for  the  opportunity  of  the 
fictitious  story  of  last  night’s  transactions,  but  should 
have  impeached  me  before  this  time  of  such  treason. 
If  the  charge  of  treason,  when  separated  from  the 
other,  was  altogether  improbable,  and  could  serve  no 
other  purpose  but  to  prove  how  much  you  envy  me, 
and  not  to  evince  my  guilt;  you  ought  not  to  have 
mentioned  it  now,  but  should  have  postponed  that 
charge  to  another  time;  and  have  examined  now 
this  question  only,  whether  you  laid  snares  for  me, 
or  I  for  you.  I  nevertheless  will  endeavour,  as  far 
as  the  confusion  into  which  this  sudden  and  unfore¬ 
seen  accusation  has  thrown  me  will  permit,  to  sepa¬ 
rate  and  distinguish  what  you  have  thrown  together 
indiscriminately;  and  to  show  whether  you  or  my« 
self  ought  in  justice  to  be  accused  of  laying  a  snare 
for  the  other  last  night. 

“  Perseus  asserts,  that  I  harboured  a  design  to  as¬ 
sassinate  him,  in  order  that,  by  the  death  of  my  el¬ 
der  brother,  to  whom  the  crown  appertains  by  the 
right  of  nations,  by  the  customs  of  Macedonia,  and 
even,  as  he  pretends,  by  your  determination,  I,  though 
the  younger  son,  might  succeed  to  the  throne.  To 
what  purpose,  therefore,  is  that  other  part  of  his 
speech,  where  he  declares,  that  I  have  been  particu¬ 
larly  studious  to  ingratiate  myself  with  the  Romans, 
and  flattered  myself  with  the  hopes  of  being  able  to 
ascend  the  throne  by  their  assistance?  For,  if  I 
thought  the  Romans  were  powerful  enough  to  be¬ 
stow  the  kingdom  of  Macedon  on  whomsoever  they 
pleased,  and  if  I  relied  so  much  on  my  influence  and 
authority  with  them,  why  should  I  commit  a  fratricide 
of  no  advantage  to  myself?  What !  should  I  have  af¬ 
fected  to  surround  my  temples  with  a  diadem,  dyed 
with  my  brother’s  blood,  merely  that  I  might  become 
odious  and  execrable,  even  to  those  with  whom  Ihad 
acquired  some  influence,  (if  indeed  I  have  any)  by 
a  probity  either  real  or  dissembled?  unless  you  can 
suppose  that  Quintius,  whose  counsel  I  am  accused 
of  following,  (he,  I  say,  who  lives  in  so  delightful  a 
union  with  nis  brother,)  suggested  to  me  the  horrid 
design  of  imbruing  my  hands  in  my  brother’s  blood. 
Perseus  has  summoned  up  all  the  advantages,  by 
which  (as  he  would  insinuate)  I  can  promise  myself 
a  superiority  over  him:  such  as  the  credit  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  the  suffrages  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  al¬ 
most  universal  consent  of  gods  and  men;  and  yet  he, 
at  the  same  time  (as  if  I  were  inferior  to  him  in  all 
respects)  charges  me  with  having  recourse  to  an  ex¬ 
pedient  which  none  but  the  blackest  villains  could 
employ.  Are  you  willing  to  have  us  judged  upon 
this  principle  and  rule,  that  whichsoever  of  us  two 
was  apprehensive  that  the  other  would  be  judged 
more  worthy  of  the  diadem,  shall  be  declared  to 
have  formed  a  design  of  murdering  his  brother? 

“But  let  us  come  to  facts,  and  examine  the  order 
and  plan  of  the  criminal  enterprise  with  which  I  am 
charged.  Perseus  pretends  to  nave  been  attacked  in 
different  manners,  all  which  are,  however,  included 
within  the  space  of  one  day.  I  attempted,  as  he 
says,  to  murder  him  in  broad  day-light,  in  the  battle 
wnich  followed  the  sacred  ceremony  of  the  review. 
I  determined  to  poison  him  at  an  entertainment  to 
which  I  had  invited  him.  In  fine,  I  resolved  to  attack 
him  with  open  force  in  the  dead  of  night,  attended  by 
armed  persons  to  a  party  of  pleasure  at  his  house. 
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“  You  see,  ray  father,  the  season  I  had  chosen  to 
commit  this  fratricide;  a  tournament,  a  banquet,  a 
party  of  pleasure,  and  on  how  venerable  and  solemn 
a  day!  a  day  on  which  the  army  is  reviewed,  on 
which  the  resplendent  arms  of  all  the  Macedonian 
monarchs  are  carried  in  front  of  the  procession;  on 
which  it  passes  between  the  two  parts  of  the  sacred 
victim;  and  on  which  we  have  the  honour  to  march 
on  each  side  of  you,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  Macedo¬ 
nian  people.  What!  though  purified  by  this  august 
sacrifice  from  all  faults  I  might  before  have  com¬ 
mitted;  having  before  my  eyes  the  sacred  victim 
through  which  we  passed,  was  my  mind  intent  upon 
fratricides,  poisons,  and  daggers!  Defiled  in  such  a 
manner  by  crimes  of  the  most  horrid  nature,  by  what 
ceremonies,  by  what  victims,  would  it  have  been  pos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  purify  myself? 

“  It  is  evident  that  my  brother,  hurried  on  by  a 
blind  wish  to  calumniate  and  destroy  me,  in  his  en¬ 
deavour  to  make  every  thing  suspected,  and  a  crime 
in  me,  betrays  and  contradicts  himself.  For  (brother) 
had  I  formed  the  design  of  poisoning  you  at  my  table, 
what  could  be  more  ill-judged  than  to  exasperate 
you,  and  put  you  upon  your  guard  by  an  obstinate 
battle  in  which  I  should  have  discovered  that  I  had 
designs  of  violence  against  you;  and  by  that  means 
have  prevented  your  coming  to  an  entertainment  to 
which  I  had  invited  you,  and  at  which  you  according¬ 
ly  refused  to  be  present?  But  surely,  after  such  a  re¬ 
fusal,  should  I  not  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  my¬ 
self  to  you ;  and,  as  I  had  resolved  to  take  you  oft'  by 
poison,  ought  I  not  to  have  sought  another  opportu¬ 
nity  for  giving  you  the  fatal  draught?  Could  it  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  I  should  abruptly  fly  off  on  the  very  same 
day  to  another  scheme,  and  attempt  to  assassinate 
you,  upon  pretence  of  going  to  your  house  on  a  party 
of  pleasure?  Could  I  reasonably  flatter  myself  with 
the  hopes,  (taking  it  for  granted  that  the  fear  of  your 
being  murdered  had  made  you  refuse  to  come  to  my 
entertainment,)  that  the  same  fear  would  not  induce 
you  to  refuse  me  admittance  into  your  house? 

“I  presume,  father,  I  may  confess  to  you  without 
blushing,  that  in  a  day  of  festivity  and  rejoicing,  hap¬ 
pening  to  be  in  company  with  young  people  of  my 
own  age,  I  drank  more  plentifully  than  usual.  In¬ 
quire,  I  beseech  you,  how  we  spent  our  time  at  the 
feast  yesterday,  how  full  of  mirth  we  were,  how  trans¬ 
ported  with  thoughtless  gayety,  very  much  heighten¬ 
ed  by  our,  perhaps,  too  indiscreet  joy  for  the  victory 
we  had  gained  in  the  tournament.  It  is  the  sad  con¬ 
dition  of  an  unforeseen  accusation;  it  is  the  danger 
in  which  I  now  see  myself  involved,  that  have  dis¬ 
pelled  but  too  easily  the  fumes  of  wine;  otherwise  a 
calm  assassin,  my  eyes  had  still  been  closed  in  slum¬ 
bers.  Had  I  formed  a  resolution  to  attack  your 
house  with  a  view  of  murdering  you,  would  it  not 
have  been  possible  for  me  to  abstain  for  one  day 
from  immoderate  drinking,  and  to  keep  my  compan¬ 
ions  from  the  like  excess? 

“  But,  that  it  may  not  be  thought  that  I  alone  act 
with  frankness  and  simplicity,  let  us  hear  my  brother, 
who  has  no  malice,  and  does  not  harbour  the  least 
suspicion.  All,  says  he,  that  I  know,  and  the  only 
thing  I  have  to  complain  of,  is,  that  they  came  armed 
to  my  house,  upon  pretence  of  engaging  in  a  party  of 
pleasure.  Should  I  ask  you  how  you  came  to  know 
this,  you  will  be  forced  to  own,  either  that  my  house 
was  filled  with  spies  sent  by  you,  or  else  that  my  at¬ 
tendants  had  taken  up  arms  in  so  open  a  manner  that 
every  one  new  of  it.  What  does  my  brother  do? 
That  he  may  mot  seem  to  have  formerly  watched  all 
my  motions,  norat  this  time  to  ground  his  accusation 
merely  on  suppositions;  he  beseeches  you  to  inquire  of 
those  whom  he  shall  name,  whether  it  be  not  true 
that  they  came  armed  to  his  house;  in  order  that  (as 
if  this  were  a  doubtful  circumstance)  after  this  inqui¬ 
ry  into  an  incident  which  they  themselves  own  and 
confess,  they  may  be  considered  as  legally  convicted. 
But  is  this  the  question?  Why  do  not  you  desire  an 
inquiry  to  be  made  whether  they  took  up  arms  to  as¬ 
sassinate  you,  and  wether  they  aid  it  with  my  know¬ 
ledge,  and  at  my  request?  For  this  is  what  you  pre¬ 
tend  ;  and  not  what  they  themselves  own  publicly,  and 
which  is  very  manifest,  that  they  took  up  arms  with 


no  other  view  than  to  defend  themselves.  Whetne 
they  had  or  had  not  reason  to  arm  themselves,  that 
they  are  to  inform  you.  Do  not  blend  and  confound 
my  cause  with  theirs,  for  they  are  quite  distinct  and 
separate.  Only  tell  us  whether  we  intended  to  at¬ 
tack  you  openly  or  by  surprise.  If  openly,  why  did 
we  not  all  take  up  arms?  Why  were  these  only  arm¬ 
ed  who  had  insulted  your  spy?  In  case  it  was  to 
have  been  by  surprise,  in  what  manner  would  the 
attack  have  been  made?  Would  it  have  been  at  the 
end  of  the  feast;  and  after  I  had  left  it  with  my  com- 
any,  would  the  four  men  in  question  have  stayed 
ehind.to  have  fallen  upon  you  when  asleep?  How 
would  it  have  been  possible  tor  them  to  conceal  them¬ 
selves  in  your  house,  since  they  were  strangers  in 
my  service,  and  could  not  but  be  very  much  suspect¬ 
ed,  having  been  seen  but  a  few  hours  before  engaged 
in  the  quarrel?  Again,  supposing  they  had  found  an 
opportunity  to  murder  you,  in  what  manner  could 
they  have  escaped?  Could  four  men  armed  have  been 
able  to  make  themselves  masters  of  your  house? 

“  Leave,  then,  this  nocturnal  fiction,  and  come  to 
what  really  pains  you,  and  which  you  have  so  much 
at  heart.  For  what  reason,  (methinks  I  hear  my 
brother  say,)  for  what  reason  (Demetrius)  do  the 
people  talk  of  making  you  king?  Why  do  some 
persons  think  you  more  worthy  than  I  of  succeeding 
our  father?  Why  do  you  make  my  hopes  doubtful 
and  uncertain,  which,  were  it  not  for  you,  would  have 
been  established  on  the  most  solid  foundation?  Such 
are  the  reflections  which  Perseus  revolves  in  his  mind, 
though  he  does  not  express  himself  in  this  manner. 
It  is  this  that  makes  him  my  enemy  and  my  accuser: 
it  is  this  that  fills  the  palace  and  every  part  of  the 
kingdom  with  suspicions  and  accusations.  If  I  ought 
not  now,  father,  so  much  as  to  hope  for  the  sceptre, 
nor  perhaps  ever  think  of  contesting  it,  as  being 
the  younger,  and  because  it  is  your  will  and  pleasure 
that  I  should  yield  to  my  elder  brother;  it  does  not 
follow  that  I  ought  to  make  myself  appear  unworthy 
of  it,  either  to  you  (my  father)  or  all  the  Macedo¬ 
nians;!  a  circumstance  which  nothing  but  my  ill  con¬ 
duct  could  occasion.  I  can,  indeed,  through  moder¬ 
ation,  resign  it  to  whom  it  belongs;  but  I  cannot  pre¬ 
vail  with  myself  to  renounce  my  virtue  and  good 
name. 

“  You  reproach  me  with  the  affection  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  impute  that  to  me  for  a  crime  which  ought 
to  be  my  glory.  I  did  not  desire  to  be  sent  to  Rome, 
neither  as  a  hostage  at  first,  nor  afterwards  as  am¬ 
bassador;  this,  father,  you  yourself  very  well  know. 
When  you  ordered  me  to  go  thither,  I  obeyed  your 
commands:  and  I  believe  my  conduct  there  and  be¬ 
haviour  were  such,  as  cannot  reflect  the  least  dishon¬ 
our  either  on  yourself,  your  crown,  or  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  nation.  It  is  therefore  yourself,  father,  who  oc¬ 
casioned  the  friendship  I  have  contracted  with  the 
Romans.  So  long  as  you  shall  be  at  peace  with  them, 
so  long  our  friendship  will  subsist:  but  at  the  first 
signal  for  war,  though  I  have  been  a  hostage  among 
them,  and  exercised  the  functions  of  an  ambassador 
in  such  a  manner  as  perhaps  has  not  been  disadvan¬ 
tageous  to  my  father;  from  that  moment,  1  say,  I 
shall  declare  myself  their  enemy.  I  do  not  desire  to 
reap  any  benefit  on  the  present  occasion,  from  the 
love  which  the  Romans  have  for  me;  all  I  entreat  is, 
that  it  may  not  be  of  prejudice  to  me.  It  was  not 
begun  in  war,  nor  is  it  designed  to  subsist  in  it. 
As  a  hostage  and  an  ambassador,  peace  was  my  only 
object;  let  that  be  neither  considered  in  me  as  a 
crime  nor  a  merit. 

“  If  I  have  violated,  in  any  manner,  the  respect  I 
owe  to  you,  my  father;  if  I  have  formed  any  crimi¬ 
nal  enterprise  against  my  brother,  let  me  be  punish¬ 
ed  as  I  deserve;  but  if  I  am  innocent,  this  I  claim; 
that  as  I  cannot  be  convicted  of  the  least  guilt,  I  may 
not  fall  a  victim  to  envy.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
that  my  brother  has  charged  me  with  harbouring  hor¬ 
rid  designs;  but  it  is  the  first  time  he  has  attempted 
to  do  it  oirenly,  though  without  the  least  foundation. 
W as  my  father  exasperated  egaimt  me,  it  would  be 
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your  duty,  as  the  elder,  kindly  to  intercede  for  your 
younger  brother,  to  solicit  his  pardon,  to  entreat 
that  some  regard  might  be  shown  to  his  youth;  and 
that  a  fault  which  had  been  committed  merely 
through  inadvertency,  might  be  overlooked.  My 
ruin  comes  from  that  very  quarter,  whence  I  might 
naturally  have  expected  my  safety. 

“Almost  half  asleep,  after  the  feast  and  party  of 
pleasure,  I  am  dragged  here  on  a  sudden,  to  answer 
a  charge  of  fratricide;  and  am  forced  to  plead  my 
own  cause,  unassisted  by  advocates,  and  unsupported 
by  the  advice  or  influence  of  a  single  person.  Had 
I  been  to  speak  in  favour  of  another,  I  should  have 
taken  time  to  prepare  and  compose  my  discourse; 
and  yet,  on  such  an  occasion,  my  reputation  only 
would  have  laid  at  stake,  and  1  should  have  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  display  my  wit  and  eloquence; — 
at  this  instant,  without  knowing  the  cause  for  which 
I  am  ordered  to  appear  in  this  place,  I  hear  an  of¬ 
fended  father  commanding  me  to  make  my  defence, 
and  a  brother  charging  me  with  the  most  horrid 
crimes.  Perseus  has  had  all  the  time  he  could  de¬ 
sire  to  prepare  his  accusation,  whilst  I  did  not  so 
much  as  know  what  the  business  was,  till  the  very 
instant  the  accusation  was  brought  against  me.  In 
this  rapid  moment,  ought  I  to  be  more  attentive  to 
my  accuser  than  studious  of  my  own  apology!  Sur¬ 
prised  by  a  sudden  and  unforeseen  accusation,  I 
could  scarce  comprehend  W'hat  was  laid  to  my  charge, 
so  far  from  being  able  to  know  how  to  make  my 
defence.  What  hope  could  I  have  left,  did  I  not 
know  that  it  is  my  father  who  is  to  judge!  He  may 
show  a  greater  affection  for  my  brother,  as  the  elder; 
but  he  owes  more  compassion  to  me,  as  being  the 
party  accused:  I  myself  conjure  you  to  preserve  my 
life  for  your  own  sake  and  mine;  whereas  Perseus 
insists  upon  your  sacrificing  me  to  his  safety.  What 
may  you  not  naturally  expect  from  him  when  you 
shall  once  have  invested  him  with  your  authority,  as 
he  now  demands  the  favour  at  no  less  a  price  than 
m  y  blood!” 

Whilst  Demetrius  defended  himself  in  this  manner, 
his  words  were  interrupted  by  deep  sighs,  and  groans 
intermixed  with  tears.  Philip,  dismissing  both  of 
them  for  a  moment,  advised  with  his  friends;  and 
then  ordering  them  to  be  called  in  again,  he  told 
them:  “I  will  not  pronounce  sentence  in  this  affair 
from  mere  words  and  an  hour’s  discussion,  but  from 
the  inquiry  I  shall  make  into  your  conduct,  from 
your  behaviour  in  small  as  well  as  great  things,  and 
from  your  words  as  well  as  actions.”  This  judg¬ 
ment  showed  plainly  enough,  that  although  Deme¬ 
trius  had  cleared  himself  with  regard  to  the  charge 
of  endeavouring  to  take  away  his  brother’s  life,  Phi¬ 
lip,  however,  suspected  him  from  the  connexions 
with  the  Romans.  These  were  in  a  manner  the  first 
seeds  of  the  war  that  were  sown  in  Philip’s  lifetime, 
and  which  were  to  ripen  under  Perseus  his  successor. 

The  king.i  some  time  after,  sent 

A.  M.  3823.  Philocles  and  Appelles  as  his  am- 
Ant.  J.  C.  181.  bassadors  to  Rome;  not  so  much 
with  the  design  of  employing  them 
"n  any  negotiation,  as  to  gain  information  how  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city  stood  affected  with  regard  to 
Demetrius;  and  to  inquire  secretly  into  what  he  had 
said  there  (particularly  to  Quintius,)  respecting  the 
succession  to  the  throne.  Philip  imagined  that  these 
two  men  were  not  attached  to  any  party;  but  they 
were  Perseus’s  adherents,  and  had  engaged  in  his 
conspiracy.  Demetrius,  who  knew  nothing  of  what 
was  transacting,  (his  brother’s  accusation  excepted,) 
had  no  hopes  of  ever  being  able  to  pacify  his  father; 
especially  when  he  found  that  his  brother  had  so 
ordered  matters  that  he  could  not  have  the  least  ac¬ 
cess  to  him.  All  he  therefore  endeavoured  was,  to 
keep  a  watchful  guard  over  his  words  and  actions,  in 
order  to  give  no  ground  for  suspicion  and  envy. 
He  avoided  speaking  of  the  Romans,  or  holding  the 
least  correspondence  with  them,  even  by  letter,  know¬ 
ing  it  was  this  that  chiefly  incensed  the  Macedoni¬ 
ans  against  him.  He  ought  to  have  taken  these 
precautions  sooner;  but  this  young  prince,  who  had 


no  experience,  and  was  frank  and  sincere,  and  judg¬ 
ed  of  others  from  himself,  imagined  he  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  a  court,  with  whose  intrigues  and  arti¬ 
fices  he  ought  to  have  been  better  acquainted. 

Philip,  from  a  vulgar  opinion  which  prevailed  in 
Macedon,  that  from  the  top  of  mount  Hfemus  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Adriatic,  as  well  as  the  Danube 
and  the  Alps,  might  be  discovered,  had  the  curiosity 
to  ascertain  the  truth  of  it  himself;  imagining  that 
this  prospect  might  be  of  some  service  to  the  design 
he  meditated,  of  making  Italy  the  seat  of  war.  He 
only  took  Perseus  with  him,  and  sent  Demetrius  into 
Macedonia;  appointing  Didas,  governor  of  Paeonia, 
and  one  of  the  king’s  chief  officers,  to  escort  him. 
This  man  was  a  creature  of  Perseus,  who  had  taught 
him  his  lesson  perfectly;  and  exhorted  him,  above 
all  things,  to  insinuate  himself  as  artfully  as  possible 
into  the  good  graces  of  the  young  prince,  in  order  to 
discover  all  his  secrets. 

Didas  executed  his  commission  but  too  well.  He 
agreed  to  every  thing  that  Demetrius  said,  lamented 
his  ill  fate,  seemed  to  detest  the  injustice  and  insin¬ 
cerity  of  his  enemies,  who  represented  him,  on  all 
occasions,  in  the  most  odious  light  to  his  father;  and 
offered  to  serve  him,  to  the  utmost,  in  whatever  lay 
in  his  power.  Demetrius  at  last  resolved  to  fly  to 
the  Romans.  He  fancied  that  heaven  had  opened 
him  a  certain  means  (for  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
through  Paeonia,  of  which  Didas,  as  I  observed  above, 
was  governor,)  and  accordingly  he  revealed  his 
design  to  him.  Didas,  without  loss  of  time,  sent 
advice  of  this  to  Perseus,  and  the  latter  to  king 
Philip;  who,  after  having  undergone  inexpressible 
fatigues  in  his  journey  up  mount  Haemus,  was  re¬ 
turned  from  his  expedition  with  no  better  informa¬ 
tion  than  he  carried  with  him.  The  monarch  and 
his  attendants  did  not,  however,  refuse  the  vulgar 
opinion;  in  all  probability,  that  they  might  not  ex¬ 
pose  so  ridiculous  a  journey  to  the  laughter  of  the 
public ;  rather  than  because  they  had  seen  from  one 
and  the  same  spot,  rivers,  seas,  and  mountains,  at 
so  vast  a  distance  from  one  another.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  king  was  at  that  time  employed  in  the  siege 
of  a  city  called  Petra,  when  the  news  I  have  mention¬ 
ed  was  brought  him.  Herodotus,  Demetrius’s  bosom- 
friend,  was  seized,  and  strict  orders  were  given  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  prince. 

Philip,  at  his  return  to  Macedon,  was  seized  with  a 
deep  melancholy.  This  last  attempt  of  Demetrius 
went  to  his  heart.  He  thought,  however,  that  it 
would  be  proper  for  him  to  wait  the  return  of  the 
ambassadors  whom  he  had  sent  to  Rome,  and  who 
had  been  taught  their  lesson  before  they  left  Mace¬ 
don.  They  reported  exactly  whatever  bad  been  dic¬ 
tated  to  them ;  and  presented  the  king  with  a  forged 
letter,  sealed  with  the  counterfeit  seal  of  T.  Quintius, 
in  which  he  desired  Philip,  “not  to  be  offended  at 
his  son  Demetrius,  for  some  unguarded  expressions 
which  might  have  escaped  him  with  respect  to  the 
succession  to  the  crown;  assuring  him  that  he  would 
not  engage  in  any  attempt  contrary  to  the  ties  of 
blood  and  nature.”  He  concluded  with  observing, 
“that  he  was  very  far  from  ever  giving  him  such 
counsel.”  This  letter  confirmed  all  that  Perseus  had 
advanced  against  his  brother.  Herodotus  was  put  to 
the  torture,  and  died  on  the  rack,  without  charging 
his  master  with  any  thing. 

Perseus  again  accused  his  brother  before  the  king. 
His  having  projected  the  design  of  flying  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans  through  Paeonia,  and  of  bribing  certain  persons 
to  accompany  him  in  his  flight,  was  imputed  to  him 
as  a  crime.  But  the  circumstance  which  bore  hard¬ 
est  against  him  was,  the  forged  letter  of  Quintius. 
His  father  nevertheless  did  not  declare  himself  pub¬ 
licly  against  him,  resolving  to  make  away  with  him 
secretly;  not  out  of  regard  to  his  son,  but  lest  the 
noise  which  the  bringing  him  to  execution  would 
make,  should  discover  too  visibly  the  designs  he  pro¬ 
jected  against  Rome.  At  his  leaving  Thessalonica 
to  go  to  Demetrias  he  commanded  Didas  to  despatch 
the  young  prince.  The  latter  having  carried  Deme¬ 
trius  with  him  into  Pasonia,  poisoned  him  at  an  enter  ¬ 
tainment  that  was  made  after  a  sacrifice.  Demetrius 
had  no  sooner  drunk  the  deadly  draught,  than  he 
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found  himself  seized  with  violent  pains.  He  with¬ 
drew  to  his  apartment,  complaining'  bitterly  of  his 
father’s  cruelty,  and  loudly  charging  bis  brother  with 
the  crime  of  fratricide,  and  Didas  with  his  barbarous 
treachery.  His  pains  increasing,  two  of  Didas’s  do¬ 
mestics  entered  the  room,  threw  blankets  over  his 
head,  and  stifled  him.  Such  was  the  end  of  this 
young  prince,  who  deserved  a  much  better  fate. 

Almost  two  years  were  elapsed 

A.  M.  3825.  before  the  conspiracy  of  Perseus 
Ant.  J.  C.  179.  against  his  brother  was  discovered.! 

In  the  mean  time  Philip,  tortured 
by  grief  and  remorse,  incessantly  deplored  his  son’s 
murder,  and  reproached  himself  with  his  cruelty. 
His  surviving  son,  who  looked  upon  himself  already 
as  king,  and  to  whom  the  courtiers  began  to  attach 
themselves,  from  the  expectation  that  he  would  soon 
be  their  sovereign,  gttve  him  no  less  pain.  It  was  in¬ 
finitely  shocking  to  him  to  see  his  old  age  despised; 
some  waiting  with  the  utmost  impatience  for  his 
death,  and  others  even  not  waiting  tor  it. 

Among  those  who  had  access  to  him,  Antigonus 
held  the  first  rank.  He  was  nephew  of  another  An¬ 
tigonus,  2  who  had  been  Philip’s  guardian;  and  under 
that  name,  and  in  that  quality,  had  reigned  ten  years. 
This  worthy  man  had  always  continued  inviolably  at¬ 
tached,  both  from  duty  and  affection,  to  the  person 
of  his  prince,  in  the  midst  of  the  tumults  and  cabals 
of  the  court.  Perseus  had  never  cared  for  him;  but 
this  inviolable  attachment  to  his  father  had  made  him 
his  professed  enemy.  Antigonus  plainly  perceived 
the  danger  to  which  he  would  be  exposed  when  that 
prince  should  succeed  to  the  crown.  Finding  that 
Philip  began  to  fluctuate  in  thought,  and  would  from 
time  to  time  sigh  and  weep  for  his  son  Demetrius,  he 
thought  it  proper  to  take  advantage  of  that  dispo¬ 
sition;  and  sometimes  listening  to  his  discourse  on 
that  subject,  at  other  times  beginning  it  himself,  and 
regretting  the  precipitate  manner  in  which  that  affair 
had  been  conducted,  he  entered  into  his  sentiments 
and  complaints,  and  thereby  gave  them  new  force. 
And  as  truth  always  leaves  some  footsteps  by  which 
in  may  be  discerned,  he  used  his  utmost  endeavours 
to  trace  out  the  secret  intrigues  of  Perseus’s  conspi¬ 
racy. 

The  persons  who  had  had  the  greatest  concern  in 
that  affair,  and  of  whom  the  strongest  suspicion  might 
with  the  greatest  justice  be  entertained,  were  Appel- 
les  and  Philocles,  who  had  been  sent  ambassadors  to 
Rome,  and  had  brought  from  thence,  as  in  the  name 
of  Quintius  Flamininus,  the  letter  which  had  proved 
so  fatal  to  the  young  prince.  It  was  generally  whis¬ 
pered  at  court  that  this  whole  letter  was  forged  :  but 
still  this  was  only  conjecture,  and  there  was  no  proof 
of  it.  Very  luckily,  Xychus,  who  had  accompanied 
Appelles  and  Philocles  in  quality  of  secretary  of  the 
embassy,  happened  upon  some  occasion  to  apply  to 
Antigonus.  Immediately  he  put  him  under  an  arrest, 
caused  him  to  be  carried  to  the  palace,  and  leaving 
him  under  a  strong  guard,  went  to  Philip.  “I  im¬ 
agined,”  says  he,  “  royal  sir,  from  several  things  I 
have  heard  you  say,  that  nothing  could  give  you 
greater  pleasure  than  to  know  exactly  what  idea  you 
ought  to  entertain  of  your  two  sons;  and  to  ascer¬ 
tain  which  of  them  it  was  that  made  an  attempt  on 
the  other’s  life.  You  now  have  in  your  power  the 
man  who  is  best  able  to  give  you  a  perfect  account 
of  that  whole  affair,  and  this  is  Xychus.  He  is  now 
in  your  palace,  and  you  may  command  him  to  be  sent 
for.'  Xychus  being  immediately  brought  in,  at  first 
denied  every  thing;  but  so  very  faintly,  that  it  was 
evident  he  would  make  a  full  discovery,  upon  being 
ever  so  little  intimidated.  Accordingly,  the  instant 
that  the  officer  of  justice  appeared,  Fie  made  a  full 
fession,  revealed  the  whole  intrigue  of  the  ambas- 
— and  the  share  he  himself  had  in  it.  Imme- 

_ ,/  Philocles,  who  happened  to  be  in  court  at 

that  time,  was  seized;  but  Appelles,  who  was  absent, 
hearing  that  Xychus  had  made  a  full  discovery,  fled 
to  Italy.  History  does  not  inform  us  of  the  particu¬ 
lars  which  were  extorted  from  Philocles.  Some  pre¬ 
tend  that  after  having  resolutely  denied  the  charge 
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at  first,  he  was  utterly  confounded  upon  his  being 
confronted  with  Xychus.  According  to  other  histo¬ 
rians,  he  bore  the  torture  with  the  utmost  fortitude, 
and  asserted  his  innocence  to  the  last  gasp.  All  these 
things  only  revived  and  augmented  the  sorrow  ot 
Philip;  a  father  equally  wretched,  whether  he  turned 
his  reflections  on  his  murdered  son,  or  on  him  who 
was  still  living. 

Perseus,  being  informed  that  his  whole  plot  had 
been  discovered,  knew  too  well  his  own  power  and 
influence  to  believe  it  necessary  to  secure  nimself  by 
flight.  The  only  precaution  he  took  was,  a  resolution 
to  keep  at  a  distance  from  court  as  long  as  his  father 
should  live,  in  order  to  withdraw  himself  from  his  re¬ 
sentment. 

Philip  did  not  entertain  the  hope  of  having  it  in 
his  power  to  seize  Perseus,  and  bring  him  to  condign 
punishment.  The  only  thought  he  then  entertained 
was,  to  prevent  his  enjoying,  with  impunity,  the  fruits 
of  his  guilt.  In  this  view  he  sent  for  Antigonus,  to 
whose  great  care  he  owed  the  discovery  of  the  con¬ 
spiracy;  and  whom  he  judged  very  well  qualified, 
both  on  account  of  his  personal  merit,  and  of  his  uncle 
Antigonus’s  recent  fame  and  glory,  to  fill  the  Mace¬ 
donian  throne.  “  Reduced,”  says  Philip,  “  to  the  de¬ 
plorable  necessity  of  wishing  that  to  be  my  fate,  which 
other  fathers  detest  as  the  most  dreadful  calamity 
that  can  befall  them  (the  being  childless);  I  am  now 
resolving  to  bequeath  to  you  a  kingdom,  for  which  I 
am  indebted  to  the  guardianship  of  your  uncle;  and 
which  he  not  only  preserved  by  his  fidelity,  but  en¬ 
larged  considerably  by  his  valour.  I  know  no  man 
worthy  of  the  crown  but  yourself.  And  were  there 
none  capable  of  wearing  it  with  dignity,  I  had  in¬ 
finitely  rather  it  should  be  lost  for  ever,  than  that 
Perseus  should  have  it  as  the  reward  of  his  infamous 
perfidy.  Methinks  I  shall  see  Demetrius  risen  from 
the  sepulchre,  and  restored  to  his  father,  if  I  can  sub¬ 
stitute  you  in  his  place;  you,  who  alone  bewailed  the 
untimely  death  of  my  dear  son,  and  the  unhappy  cre¬ 
dulity  which  proved  his  destruction.” 

After  this  he  bestowed  the  highest  honours  on  An¬ 
tigonus,  and  took  every  opportunity  of  producing 
him  in  the  most  advantageous  light  to  the  public. 
Whilst  Perseus  resided  in  Thrace,  Philip  made  a 
progress  through  several  cities  of  Macedon,  and  re¬ 
commended  Antigonus  to  all  the  noblemen  of  the 
greatest  distinction,  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  affec¬ 
tion;  and,  had  fate  allowed  him  a  longer  life,  it  was 
not  doubted  but  he  would  have  put  him  in  possession 
of  the  throne.  Having  left  Demetrias,  he  made  a 
considerable  stay  in  Thessalonica,  from  whence  he 
went  to  Amphipolis,  where  he  fell  dangerously  ill. 
The  physicians  declared,  that  his  sickness  proceeded 
more  from  his  mind  than  his  body.  Grief  kept  him 
continually  awake;  and  he  frequently  imagined  he 
saw,  in  the  dead  of  night,  the  ghost  of  the  ill-fated 
Demetrius,  reproaching  him  with  his  death,  and  call¬ 
ing  down  curses  on  his  head.  He  expired,  bewailing 
one  of  his  sons  with  a  shower  of  tears,  and  venting 
imprecations  against  the  other.  Antigonus  might 
have  been  raised  to  the  throne,  had  the  king’s  death 
been  immediately  divulged.  Calligenes  the  physi¬ 
cian,  who  presided  in  all  the  consultations,  did  not 
stay  till  the  king  had  breathed  his  last;  but  the  very 
instant  he  saw  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  re¬ 
cover,  he  despatched  couriers  to  Perseus;  it  having 
been  agreed  between  them  that  he  should  keep  some 
in  readiness  for  that  purpose;  and  he  concealed  the 
king’s  death  from  every  body  out  of  the  palace,  till 
Perseus  appeared,  whose  sudden  arrival  surprised 
all  people.  He  then  took  possession  of  the  crown 
which  he  had  acquired  by  guilt. 

He  reigned  eleven  years;  the  last  four  of  which 
were  employed  in  war  against  the  Romans,  for  which 
he  had  made  preparations  from  the  time  of  his  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  throne.  At  last,  Paulus  iEmilius  gained 
a  famous  victory  over  him,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
kingdom  of  Macedon.  To  prevent  my  being  obliged 
to  divide  and  interrupt  the  series  of  Perseus’s  histo¬ 
ry,  which  has  scarce  any  connexion  with  that  of  the 
other  kings,  I  shall  defer  it  to  the  following  book, 
where  it  shall  be  related  at  large,  and  without  inter¬ 
ruption. 


ALEXANDER’S  SUCCESSORS. 


SECTION  II. — THE  DEATH  OF  SELEUCUS  PHILOPA- 
TOR,  WHOSE  REIGN  WAS  SHORT  AND  OBSCURE.  HE 
IS  SUCCEEDED  BY  HIS  BROTHER  ANTIOCHUS,  SUR- 
NAMED  EPIPHANES.  CAUSES  OF  THE  WAR  WHICH 
AFTERWARDS  BROKE  OUT  BETWEEN  THE  KINGS 
OF  EGYPT  AND  SYRIA.  ANTIOCHUS  GAINS  A  VIC¬ 
TORY  OVER  PTOLEMY.  THE  CONQUEROR  POSSESSES 
HIMSELF  OF  EGYPT,  AND  TAKES  THE  KING  PRISON¬ 
ER.  A  REPORT  PREVAILING  OF  A  GENERAL  RE¬ 
VOLT,  HE  GOES  INTO  PALESTINE;  BESIEGES  AND 
TAKES  JERUSALEM,  WHERE  HE  EXERCISES  THE 
MOST  HORRID  CRUELTIES.  THE  ALEXANDRIANS, 
IN  THE  ROOM  OF  PHILOMETOR,  WHO  WAS  ANTIO- 
CHUS’S  PRISONER,  RAISE  TO  THE  THRONE  HIS 
YOUNGER  BROTHER  PTOLEMY  EUERGETES,  SUR- 
NAMED  ALSO  PHYSCON.  ANTIOCHUS  RENEWS  THE 
WAR  WITH  EGYPT.  THE  TWO  BROTHERS  ARE 
RECONCILED.  HE  MARCHES  TOWARDS  ALEXAN¬ 
DRIA,  IN  ORDER  TO  LAY  SIEGE  TO  IT.  POP1LIUS, 
ONE  OF  THE  ROMAN  AMBASSADORS,  OBLIGES  HIM 
TO  QUIT  EGYPT  AND  NOT  TO  MOLEST  THE  TWO 
BROTHERS. 

Seleucus  PhilopAtor  did  not  reign  long  in  Asia, 
nor  did  he  perform  any  memorable  action.  Under 
him  happened  the  famous  incident  concerning  Helio- 
dorus,  related  in  the  second  book  of  Maccabees.! 
The  holy  city  of  Jerusalem  enjoyed  at  that  time  pro¬ 
found  tranquillity.  The  piety  and  resolution  of  Onias, 
the  high  priest,  caused  the  laws  of  God  to  be  strictly 
observed  there,  and  prompted  even  kings  and  idola¬ 
trous  princes  to  have  the  holy  place  in  the  highest 
veneration.  They  honoured  it  with  rich  gifts;  and 
king  Seleucus  furnished,  from  his  own  private  reve¬ 
nues,  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  solemnization  of 
the  sacrifices.  Nevertheless,  the  perfidy  of  a  Jew 
called  Simon,  governor  of  the  temple,  raised  on  a 
sudden  great  disorder  in  the  city.  This  man,  to  re¬ 
venge  himself  of  the  opposition  which  Onias  the  high 
riest  made  to  his  unjust  enterprises,  informed  the 
ing  that  there  were  immense  treasures  in  the  temple, 
which  were  not  designed  for  the  expenses  of  the  sac¬ 
rifices,  and  that  he  might  seize  upon  them  all.  The 
king,  on  this  information,  sent  Heliodorus  his  first 
minister  to  Jerusalem,  with  orders  to  carry  off  all 
those  treasures. 

Heliodorus,  after  having  been  received  by  the  high- 
priest  with  honours  of  every  kind,  told  him  the  mo¬ 
tive  of  his  journey,  and  asked  him  whether  the  in¬ 
formation  that  had  been  given  to  the  king,  with 
regard  to  the  treasure,  was  true.  The  high-priest 
told  him,  that  these  treasures  were  only  deposited 
there  as  in  trust,  and  were  allotted  to  the  maintenance 
of  widows  and  orphans;  that  he  could  not  absolutely 
dispose  of  them  to  the  prejudice  of  those  to  whom 
they  belonged ;  and  who  imagined  that  they  could 
not  secure  them  better,  than  by  depositing  them  in 
a  temple,  the  holiness  of  which  was  revered  through¬ 
out  the  whole  universe.  This  treasure  consisted  of 
400  talents  of  silver  (about  50,000 1.  sterling,)  and 
200  talents  of  gold  (300,0001.  sterling.)  However, 
the  minister  sent  from  the  prince,  insisting  on  the 
orders  he  had  received  from  court,  told  him  plainly 
that  this  money,  whatever  might  be  the  consequence, 
must  all  be  carried  to  the  king. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  carrying  it  off  being 
come,  Heliodorus  came  to  the  temple,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  to  execute  his  commission.  Immediately  the 
whole  city  was  seized  with  the  utmost  terror.  The 
priests,  dressed  in  their  sacerdotal  vestments,  fell 
'  rostrate  at  the  foot  of  the  altar;  beseeching  the  God 
of  heaven,  who  enacted  the  law  with  regard  to  de¬ 
posits,  to  preserve  those  laid  up  in  his  temple.  Great 
numbers  flocked  in  crowds,  and  jointly  besought  the 
Creator  upon  their  knees,  not  to  suffer  so  holy  a 
place  to  be  profaned.  The  women  and  maidens, 
covered  with  sackcloth,  were  seen  lifting  up  their 
hands  to  heaven.  It  was  a  spectacle  truly  worthy  of 
compassion,  to  see  such  multitudes,  and  especially 
the  high-priest,  pierced  with  the  deepest  affliction, 
under  the  apprehension  of  so  impious  a  sacrilege. 

By  this  time,  Heliodorus,  with  his  guards,  was 
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.  come  to  the  gate  of  the  treasury,  and  preparing  to 
break  it  open.  But  the  Spirit  of  the  Almighty  2  now 
revealed  himself  by  the  most  sensible  marks;  inso¬ 
much  that  all  those  who  had  dared  to  obey  Helio¬ 
dorus,  were  struck  down  by  a  divine  power,  and  seiz¬ 
ed  with  a  terror  which  bereaved  them  of  all  their 
faculties.  Far  there  appeared  to  them  a  hone  rich 
ly  caparisoned,  which  rushing  at  once  upon  Helio¬ 
dorus,  struck  him  several  times  with  his  fore-feet. 
The  man  who  sat  on  this  horse  had  a  terrible  aspect, 
and  his  arms  seemed  of  gold.  At  the  same  time 
there  were  seen  two  young  men,  whose  beauty  daz¬ 
zled  the  eye,  and  who,  standing  on  each  side  of 
Heliodorus,  scourged  him  incessantly,  and  in  the 
most  violent  manner.  Heliodorus,  falling  to  the 
ground,  was  taken  up,  and  put  into  his  litter;  and 
this  man,  who  a  moment  before  had  come  into  the 
temple  followed  by  a  great  train  of  guards,  was  for¬ 
ced  away  from  this  holy  place,  and  had  no  one  to 
succour  him;  and  that,  because  the  power  of  God 
had  displayed  itself  in  the  strongest  manner.  By 
the  same  power  he  was  cast  to  the  ground  speechless, 
and  without  the  least  sign  of  life;  whilst  the  temple, 
which  before  resounded  with  nothing  but  lamenta¬ 
tions,  now  echoed  with  the  shouts  Of  all  the  people, 
who  returned  thanks  to  the  Almighty,  for  having 
raised  the  glory  of  his  holy  temple  by  the  effect  of 
his  power. 

But  now,  some  of  Heliodoru’s  friends  besought 
the  high-priest  to  invoke  God  in  his  favour.  Imme¬ 
diately  Onias  offered  a  sacrifice  for  his  health. 
Whilst  he  was  praying,  the  two  young  men  above- 
mentioned  appeared  to  Heliodorus,  and  said  to  him: 
“Return  thanks  to  Onias  the  high-priest;  for  it  is 
for  his  sake  that  the  Lord  has  granted  you  life. 
After  having  been  chastened  of  God,  declare  unto 
the  whole  world  his  miraculous  power.”  Having 
spoken  these  words,  they  vanished. 

Heliodorus  offered  up  sacrifices  and  made  solemn 
vows  to  him  who  had  restored  him  to  life.  He  re¬ 
turned  thanks  to  Onias,  and  went  his  way;  declaring 
to  every  one  the  wonderful  works  of  the  Almighty, 
to  which  he  himself  had  been  an  eye-witness.  The 
king  asking  him,  whether  he  believed  that  another 
person  might  be  sent  with  safety  to  Jerusalem,  he 
answered ;  “  In  case  you  have  an  enemy  or  any  trai¬ 
torous  wretch  who  has  a  design  upon  your  crown, 
send  him  thither;  and  you  will  see  him  return  back 
flayed  with  scourging,  if  indeed  he  return  at  all. 
For  he  who  inhabiteth  the  heavens  is  himself  pres¬ 
ent  in  that  place:  he  is  the  guardian  and  protector 
of  it;  and  he  strikes  those  mortally  who  go  thither 
to  injure  it.” 

The  king  was  soon  punished  for  this  sacrilegious 
act,  by  the  very  man  whom  he  had  commanded  to 
plunder  the  temple.  Antiochus  the  Great  having, 
after  his  defeat  at  Sipylus  concluded  the  ignomini¬ 
ous  peace  with  the  Romans  before-mentioned,  had 
given  them,  among  other  hostages,  Antiochus,  one 
of  his  sons,  and  tne  younger  brother  of  Seleucus. 
He  had  resided  thirteen  years  in  Rome.3  Seleucus 
his  brother  wanted  him,  but  for  what  reason  is  not 
known;  (perhaps  to  put  him  at  the  head  of  some 
military  expedition  which  he  might  judge  him  capa¬ 
ble  of  executing;)  and  to  obtain  him,  he  sent  Deme¬ 
trius  his  only  son,  who  was  but  twelve  years  of  age,  to 
Rome,  as  a  hostage  in  Antiochus’s 
room.  During  the  absence  of  the  A.  M.  3829. 
two  heirs  to  the  crown,  (one  of  Ant.  J.  C.  175. 
whom  was  gone  to  Rome,  and  the 
other  not  returned  from  it,)  Heliodorus  imagined  he 
might,  with  very  little  difficulty,  seize  upon  it,  by 
taking  off  Seleucus;  and  accordingly  he  poisoned 
him. 

In  this  manner  was  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Daniel. 
After  speaking  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
he  adds,  “  Then  shall  stand  up  in  his  estate  a  raiser 
of  taxes  in  the  glory  of  the  kingdoms  but  within  a 
few  days  he  shall  be  destroyed,  neither  in  anger  nor 
in  battle. ”5  These  few  words  denote  evidently  the 

a  Sed  Spiritus  omnipotentis  Dei  magnam  fecit  s»s  oaten- 
tationis  evidentium. 

s  Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  116.  4  Dan.  xi.  20. 

|  *  The  Hebrew  word  may  signify  either  days  or  years. 
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short  and  obscure  reign  of  Seleucus,  and  the  kind 
of  death  he  was  to  die.  The  Hebrew  text  points 
him  out  still  more  clearly.  “  There  shall  rise  up  in 
his  place,”  of  Antiochus,  “  a  man  who,  as  an  extor¬ 
tioner,  a  collector  of  taxes,  shall  cause  to  pass  away,” 
shall  destroy,  “the  glory  of  the  kingdom.”  And, 
indeed,  this  was  the  sole  employment  of  his  reign. 
He  was  obliged  to  furnish  the  Romans,  by  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  the  peace  concluded  between  them,  1000  tal¬ 
ents  annually;* 1 *  and  the  twelve  years  of  this  tribute 
end  exactly  with  his  life.  He  reigned  but  eleven 
years. 

Antiochus, 2  afterwards  surnamed  Epiphanes,  who 
was  returning  from  Rome  into  Syria,  heard  at  Athens 
of  the  death  of  his  brother  Seleucus.  He  was  told 
that  the  usurper  had  a  very  strong  party,  but  that  an¬ 
other  was  forming  in  favour  of  Ptolemy,  whose  claim 
was  founded  in  right  of  his  mother,  the  late  king’s 
sister.  Antiochus  had  recourse  to  Eumenes,  king  of 
Pergamus,  and  to  Attalus  his  brother,  who  seated 
him  on  the  throne,  after  having  expelled  Heliodorus. 

The  prophet  Daniel  (from  verse  21  of  chapter  xi. 
to  the  end  of  chapter  xii.)  foretells  every  thing  that 
was  to  befall  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  was  a  cruel 
persecutor  of  the  Jews,  and  who  is  pointed  out  else¬ 
where  by  the  “  little  horn  which  was  to  issue  out  of 
one  of  the  four  large  horns.”3  I  shall  explain  this 
prophecy  hereafter. 

Here  (chap.  xi.  verse  21,)  the  prophet  describes  his 
accession  to  the  throne.  “  And  in  his”  Seleucus’s, 
“estate  shall  stand  up  a  vile  person,  to  whom  they 
shall  not  give  the  honour  of  the  kingdom:  but  he 
shall  come  in  peaceably,  and  obtain  the  kingdom  by 
flatteries.”  Antiochus’s  conduct  will  show  how  vile 
he  was.  It  is  said,  “  that  to  him  they  shall  not  give 
the  honours  of  the  kingdom.”  He  did  not  obtain 
the  crown  either  b}'  right  of  birth,  as  his  brother  Se¬ 
leucus  had  left  behind  him  a  son  who  was  his  lawful 
heir,  or  by  the  free  choice  of  the  people;  Eumenes 
and  Attalus  having  set  it  on  his  head.  Being  return¬ 
ed  from  the  west  peaceably  (or  rather  secretly)  to 
surprise  his  rival,  he  won  the  hearts  of  the  people  by 
his  artifices,  and  a  specious  appearance  of  clemency. 

He  assumed  the  title  of  Epiphanes,4  that  is,  illus¬ 
trious,  which  title  was  never  worse  applied.  The 
whole  series  of  his  life  will  show,  that  he  deserved 
much  more  that  of  Epimanes,  (mad  or  furious)  which 
some  people  gave  him. 

Some  circumstances  related  of  him,  prove  how 
justly  the  epithet  vile  is  bestowed  upon  him  in  Scrip¬ 
ture.  He  used  frequently  to  go  out  of  his  palace,  ac¬ 
companied  only  by  two  or  three  domestics,  and  ram¬ 
ble  up  and  down  the  streets  of  Antioch.  He  would 
spend  his  time  in  talking  with  goldsmiths  and  en¬ 
gravers  in  their  shops,  and  in  disputing  with  them 
on  the  most  minute  particulars  relating  to  the  arts 
they  professed,  and  which  he  ridiculously  boasted 
he  understood  as  well  as  they.  He  would  very  often 
stoop  so  low  as  to  converse  with  the  dregs  of  the 
populace,  and  mix  indiscriminately  with  them  in  the 
places  where  they  were  assembled.  On  these  occa¬ 
sions  he  would  sit  and  drink  with  foreigners  of  the 
meanest  condition  in  life.  Whenever  he  heard  of 
pleasure  between  young  people,  he  used  to  go  (with¬ 
out  saying  a  word  to  any  person)  and  join  in  all  their 
wanton  fooleries;  would  carouse  and  sing  with  them, 
without  observing  the  least  moderation  or  decorum. 
He  sometimes  would  take  it  into  his  head  to  divest 
himself  of  his  royal  habit,  and  put  on  a  Roman  robe; 
and  in  that  garb  would  go  from  street  to  street,  as 
he  had  seen  the  candidates  at  Rome  do  at  an  elec¬ 
tion  for  magistrates.  He  asked  the  citizens  to  fa¬ 
vour  him  with  their  votes,  by  giving  his  hand  to  one, 
by  embracing  another,  and  sometimes  would  canvass 
for  the  office  of  aedile,  and  at  other  times  for  that  of 
tribune.  After  having  got  himself  elected,  he  would 
call  for  the  Curule  chair, 5  and,  seating  himself  in  it, 
would  judge  the  petty  suits  relating  to  contracts  of 
buying  or  selling,  and  pronounce  sentence  with  as 

i  About  150,000/. 

*  Ajipian.  in  Syr.  p.  116, 117.  Hieron.  in  Dan. 

a  Dan.  viii.  9.  <  Athen.  1.  v.  p.  193. 

1  This  was  an  ivory  chair,  which  was  allowed  in  Rome 

to  none  but  the  chief  magistrates. 


much  seriousness  and  gravity  as  if  he  decided  affair9 
of  the  utmost  importance.  We  are  likewise  told 
that  he  was  very  much  given  to  drinking;  that  he 
squandered  away  a  great  part  of  his  revenues  in  ex 
cess  and  debauch;  and  that,  when  intoxicated  with 
liquor,  he  would  frequently  scour  up  and  down  the 
city,  throwing  away  handfuls  of  money  among  the 
populace,  and  crying,  “  Catch  as  catch  can.”  At 
other  times,  he  would  leave  his  palace,  (dressed  in  a 
Roman  robe,  with  a  crown  of  roses  on  his  head,) 
and  walk  without  attendants  about  the  streets;  or. 
which  occasions,  if  any  person  offered  to  follow  him, 
he  used  to  pelt  them  with  stones,  always  carrying  a 
great  quantity  under  his  robe,  for  that  purpose.  He 
often  used  to  go  and  bathe  himself  in  the  public 
baths  with  the  common  people,  where  he  committed 
such  extravagancies,  as  made  every  body  despise  him. 
After  what  has  been  said,  (and  I  omit  a  great  many 
other  particulars,)  I  submit  to  the  reader’s  judgment, 
whether  Antiochus  did  not  merit  the  title  of  mad¬ 
man,  rather  than  that  of  illustrious. 

Scarce  was  Antiochus  well  seated 
on  the  throne, 6  when  Jason,  brother  A.  M.  3830. 
of  Onias  the  Jewish  high-priest,  hav-  Ant.  J.  C.  174. 
ing  formed  a  design  to  supplant  his 
brother,  offered  that  prince,  secretly,  360  talents 
(about  90,000/.  sterling,)  besides  80  more  (about  12,- 
000/.)  for  another  article,  upon  condition  that  he 
should  appoint  him  high-priest.  He  succeeded  in 
his  negotiation;  and  accordingly  Onias,  who  was 
universally  revered  for  his  strict  piety  and  justice, 
was  deposed,  and  Jason  established  in  his  room. 
The  latter  subverted  entirely  the  religion  of  his  an¬ 
cestors,  and  brought  infinite  calamities  upon  the  Jew¬ 
ish  nation,  as  appears  from  the  second  book  of  the 
Maccabees  and  Josephus. 

In  Egypt, 7  from  the  death  of  Pto-  , 
lemy  Epiphanes,  Cleopatra  his  wid-  A.  M.  3831. 
ow,  sister  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  Ant.  J.  C.  173. 
had  assumed  the  regency  and  the 
guardianship  of  her  young  son;  and  had  acquitted 
herself  with  the  greatest  care  and  prudence.  But 
she  dying  that  year,  the  regency  fell  to  Lenasus,  a 
nobleman  of  great  distinction  in  that  country;  and 
Eulfeus  the  eunuch  was  appointed  to  superintend 
the  king’s  education.  These  were  no  sooner  in  their 
employments,  than  they  sent  a  deputation  to  de¬ 
mand  Ccele-syria  and  Palestine  of  Antiochus  Epiph¬ 
anes;  a  demand  that  very  soon  after  occasioned  a 
war  between  the  two  crowns.  Cleopatra,  who  was 
mother  of  one  of  these  kings  and  sister  to  the  other, 
had  prevented  them  as  long  as  she  lived  from  coming 
to  a  rupture.  But  the  new  regents  did  not  show  so 
much  regard  for  Antiochus,  nor  scruple  to  demand 
of  him  what  they  believed  their  sovereign’s  right. 
It  is  certain  that  the  Egyptian  monarchs  had  always 
possessed  the  sovereignty  of  these  provinces  from 
the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemy, 8  till  Antiochus  the 
Great  wrested  them  from  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  and 
left  them  to  Seleucus  his  son,  with  no  other  right 
than  that  of  conquest.  They  had  descended  from 
the  latter  to  his  brother  Antiochus. 

The  Egyptians,  to  enforce  their  pretensions,  de¬ 
clared,  that  in  the  last  division  of  the  empire  be¬ 
tween  the  four  successors  of  Alexander,  who  remain¬ 
ed  masters  of  every  thing  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus, 
these  provinces  had  been  assigned  to  Ptolemy  Soter: 
that  himself  and  his  successors  to  the  crown  of  Egypt, 
had  enjoyed  them  from  that  time  till  the  battle  of  Pa 
neas,  the  gaining  of  which  had  enabled  Antiochun 
the  Great  to  dispossess  Egypt  of  those  provinces: 
that  this  prince  had  stipulated,  when  he  gave  his 
daughter  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  to  restore  to  him  at 
the  same  time  those  provinces  as  her  dowry;  and 
that  this  was  the  principal  article  of  the  marriage 
contract. 

Antiochus  denied  both  these  facts ;  and  pretended 
that,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  general  division  which 
had  been  made  of  Alexander’s  empire,  all  Syria  (in¬ 
cluding  Ccele-syria  and  Palestine)  had  been  assigned 
to  Seleucus  Nicator;  and  that  consequently  they 
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oelonge.1  to  the  prince  in  possession  of  the  kingdom 
of  Syria.  With  regard  to  the  marriage  contract,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  Egyptians  demanded  back  those 
provinces,  he  asserted  that  it  was  an  absolute  chimera. 
In  fine,  after  having  given  their  reasons  on  both  sides 
without  coming  to  any  conclusion,  they  found  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  decide  their  pretensions  by  force  of  arms. 

Ptolemy  Philometor.l  having  entered  his  fifteenth 
year,  was  declared  of  age.  Great  preparations  were 
made  in  Alexandria  for  the  solemnity  of  his  corona¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  Egyptian  custom.  Antiochus 
sent  Apollonius,  one  of  the  chief  noblemen  of  his 
court,  with  the  character  of  ambassador,  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  on  that  occasion,  and  to  congratulate  the  young 
king  in  his  name.  This,  in  outward  appearance, 
was  to  do  honour  to  his  nephew;  but  the  real  mo¬ 
tive  was,  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  designs  of  that 
court  with  respect  to  the  provinces  of  Coele-syria  and 
Palestine,  as  well  as  what  measures  were  taking  with 
regard  to  them.  The  instant  he  heard,  on  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Apollonius,  that  all  things  were  preparing  for 
war,  he  went  by  sea  to  Joppa,  visited  the  frontiers 
of  the  country,  and  put  it  into  a  condition  of  defend¬ 
ing  itself  against  all  the  attacks  of  the  Egyptians. 

In  his  progress  he  passed  through  Jerusalem.  Ja¬ 
son  and  tne  whole  city  received  him  there  with  the 
greatest  pomp  and  magnificence.  Notwithstanding 
the  honours  paid  him  in  Jerusalem,  he  afterwards 
brought  great  calamities  on  that  city  and  the  whole 
Jewish  nation.  From  Jerusalem  he  went  to  Phoeni¬ 
cia;  and,  after  having  settled  all  things  in  every  place 
through  which  he  passed,  he  returned  to  Antioch. 

The  same  Apollonius  who  has  been  just  mention¬ 
ed,* *  had  been  sent  by  Antiochus  to  Rome,  at  the  head 
of  an  embassy.  He  made  excuses  to  the  senate  for 
his  master’s  having  sent  the  tribute  later  than  was  stip¬ 
ulated  by  the  treaty.  Besides  the  sum  due,  he  made 
a  present  to  the  people  of  several  golden  vases.  He 
demanded,  in  that  prince’s  name,  that  the  alliance 
and  friendship  which  had  been  granted  his  father 
should  be  renewed  with  him;  and  desired  that  the 
Romans  would  give  him  such  orders  as  suited  a  king, 
who  valued  himself  on  being  their  affectionate  and 
faithful  ally.  He  added,  that  his  sovereign  could 
never  forget  the  great  favours  he  had  received  from 
the  senate;  from  all  the  youths  of  Rome;  and  from 
persons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  during  his  abode 
in  that  city,  where  he  had  been  treated  not  merely 
as  a  hostage,  but  as  a  monarch.  The  senate  made  an 
obliging  answer  to  these  several  particulars,  and  dis¬ 
missed  Apollonius  with  the  highest  marks  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  laden  with  presents.  It  was  well  known, 
from  the  Roman  ambassadors  who  had  been  in  Syria, 
that  he  was  very  much  esteemed  by  the  king,  and 
had  the  highest  regard  for  the  Romans. 

Jason, 3  the  year  following,  sent  his 

A.  M.  3832.  brother  Menelausto  Antioch,  to  pay' 
Ant.  J.  C.  172.  the  tribute  to  the  king,  and  to  nego¬ 
tiate  some  affairs  of  importance.  But 
that  perfidious  wretch,  in  the  audience  to  which  he 
was  admitted,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  his 
commission,  supplanted  his  brother,  and  obtained  his 
office,  by  offering  300  talents  more  than  he  did. 
This  new  choice  gave  rise  to  tumults,  disorders, 
murders, and  sacrilegious  acts;  but  the  death  of  Oni- 
as,  who  was  universally  beloved  and  revered,  crown¬ 
ed  the  whole.  Antiochus,  hard-hearted  as  he  was, 
however,  lamented  his  death,  and  brought  the  mur¬ 
derer  to  condign  punishment.  I  make  only  a  tran¬ 
sient  mention  of  these  facts,  and  omit  the  principal 
circumstances  of  them,  because  they  belong  prop¬ 
erly  to  the  history  of  the  Jews,  which  does  not  enter 
into  my  plan,  and  of  which  I  relate  only  such  par¬ 
ticulars  at  large  as  are  too  important  to  be  entirely 
omitted,  or  which  cannot  be  abridged  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  preserve  their  beauty. 

Antiochus, 4  who  from  the  return 

A.  M.  3833.  of  Apollonius  from  the  Egyptian 
Ant.  J.  C.  171.  court  had  been  preparing  for  the  war 
with  which  he  saw  himself  threatened 

l  2  Maccab.  iv.  21,  22.  a  Liv.  1.  xlii.  n.  6. 

*  2  Maccab.  iv.  23,  &c. 

*  Liv.  I.  xlii.  n.  9.  Polyb.  in  Legat.  c.  Ixxi.  lxxii.  Justin. 
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by  Ptolemy  on  account  of  Coele-syria  and  Palestine, 
finding  himself  in  a  condition  to  begin  it,  resolved 
not  to  wait  for  it  in  his  own  dominions,  but  to  carry 
his  arms  into  the  enemy’s  country.  He  imagined 
that  as  Ptolemy  was  but  sixteen,  and  was  governed 
entirely  by  weak  ministers,  he  should  be  able  to 
bring  him  to  what  terms  he  pleased.  He  was  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  Romans,  under  whose  protection  the 
Egyptians  had  put  themselves,  had  so  much  upon 
their  hands,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
give  the  latter  the  least  succour;  and  that  the  war 
they'  were  carrying  on  against  Perseus,  king  of 
Macedon,  would  not  allow  them  leisure  for  it.  In  a 
word,  he  thought  the  present  juncture  very  favour¬ 
able  for  him  to  decide  his  differences  with  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  on  account  of  those  provinces. 

In  the  mean  time,  to  observe  measures  with  the 
Romans,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  the  senate  to  re¬ 
present  the  right  he  had  to  the  provinces  of  Coele- 
syria  and  Palestine,  of  which  he  was  actually  posses¬ 
sed,  and  the  necessity  he  was  under  of  engaging  in 
a  war  in  order  to  support  that  right:  immediately 
after  which  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
and  marched  towards  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  Ptole¬ 
my’s  army  came  up  with  his  near  mount  Casius  and 
Pelusium;  and  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Antio¬ 
chus  was  victorious.  He  made  so  good  a  use  of  his 
success,  that  he  put  the  frontier  in  a  condition  to 
serve  as  a  barrier,  and  to  check  the  utmost  efforts 
the  Egyptians  might  make  to  recover  those  provinces. 
This  was  his  first  expedition  into  Egypt;  after  which, 
without  engaging  in  any  other  enterprise  that  year, 
he  returned  to  Tyre,  and  placed  his  army  in  winter 
quarters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city. 

During  his  stay  there, 5  three  per¬ 
sons,  deputed  from  the  sanhedrim  of  A.  M.  3834. 
Jerusalem,  came  to  complain  of  Me-  Ant.  J.  C.  170. 
nelaus,  whom  they  proved  in  his  pre¬ 
sence  to  be  gunty  of  impiety  and  sacrilege.  The 
king  was  going  to  condemn  him;  but  at  the  request 
of  Ptolemy  Macron,  one  of  his  ministers  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Menelaus,  he  cleared  him,  and  put  to  death 
the  three  deputies,  as  false  witnesses:  an  action,  says 
the  author  of  the  Maccabees,  so  very  unjust,  “  that  be¬ 
fore  the  Scythians  they  would  have  been  judged  in¬ 
nocent.”6  The  Tyrians,  touched  with  compassion  at 
their  unhappy  fate,  gave  them  honourable  interment. 

This  Ptolemy  Macron, 7  having  formerly  been  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  under  king  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  had  kept  in  his  own  hands,  during  the  mi¬ 
nority  of  that  monarch,  all  the  revenues  of  that  coun¬ 
try ;  and  could  never  be  prevailed  on  to  deliver  them 
up  to  the  ministers,  though  they  made  the  warmest 
remonstrances  upon  that  head ;  but  had  constantly  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  any  attention  to  them,  in  consequence 
of  the  well-founded  suspicions  he  entertained  of  their 
fidelity.  At  the  coronation  of  the  king,  he  brought 
the  whole  treasure  to  Alexandria,  and  deposited  it 
in  the  exchequer:  a  rare  instance  of  a  noble  disregard 
of  wealth,  in  a  man  who  had  the  public  finances  at 
his  disposal !  So  considerable  a  sum,  and  coming  at  a 
time  when  the  government  was  in  extreme  want  of 
money,  had  done  him  great  honour,  and  gained  him 
prodigious  influence  at  court.  But  afterwards,  ex¬ 
asperated  at  some  ill  treatment  he  met  with  from  the 
ministers,  or  at  his  not  having  been  rewarded  as  he 
wished  for  so  important  a  service,  he  rebelled  against 
Ptolemy,  entered  into  Antiochus’s  service,  and  de¬ 
livered  up  the  island  of  Cyprus  to  him.  That  king  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  infinite  satisfaction,  took  him  into  the 
number  of  his  confidants,  made  him  governor  of  Coele- 
syria  and  Palestine,  and  sent  to  Cyprus,  in  his  room, 
Crates,  who  had  commanded  in  the  castle  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem  under  Sostratus.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of 
this  Ptolemy  Macron  in  the  Books  of  the  Maccabees. 

Antiochus  spent  the  whole  winter  in  making  fresh 
preparations  for  a  second  expedition  into  Egypt;  and 
the  instant  the  season  would  permit  it,  invaded  that 
country  both  by  sea  and  land.  Ptolemy  had  raised  a 
very  considerable  army,  but  it  was  unable  to  make 
head  against  Antiochus;  for  that  monarch  gained  a 

«  2  Maccab.  iv.  44 — 50.  •  Ibid.  47. 

’  Polyb.  in  Bxcerpt.  Vales,  p.  126.  2  Maccab.  x.  12 ;  viii 
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second  battle  on  the  frontiers,  took  the  city  of  Pe- 
lusium,  and  marched  into  the  very  heart  of  Egypt. 
In  this  last  defeat  of  the  Egyptians,  it  was  in  his 

ower  not  to  have  suffered  a  single  man  to  escape; 

ut  the  more  completely  to  ruin  his  nephew,  instead 
of  making  use  of  the  advantage  he  had  gained,  he 
himself  rode  up  and  down  on  all  sides,  and  obliged 
his  soldiers  to  discontinue  the  slaughter.  This  clem¬ 
ency  gained  him  the  hearts  of  the  Egyptians;  and 
when  he  advanced  into  the  country,  all-  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  came  in  crowds  to  pay  their  submission  to  him; 
so  that  he  soon  took  Memphis  and  all  the  rest  of 
Egypt,  except  Alexandria,  which  alone  held  out 
against  him.l 

Philometor  was  either  taken  or  else  surrendered 
himself  to  Antiochus,  who  set  him  at  full  liberty. 
After  this  they  had  but  one  table;  lived,  seemingly, 
in  great  friendship;  and,  for  some  time,  Antiochus 
affected  to  be  extremely  careful  of  the  interests  of 
the  young  king  his  nephew,  and  to  regulate  his  affairs 
as  his  guardian.  But  when  he  had  once  possessed 
himself  of  the  country,  under  that  pretext  he  seized 
whatever  he  thought  fit,  plundered  all  places,  and  en¬ 
riched  himself,  as  well  as  his  soldiers,  with  the  spoils 
of  the  Egyptians. 

Philometor  made  a  miserable  figure  all  this  time. 2 
In  the  field,  he  had  always  kept  as  far  as  possible 
from  danger,  and  had  not  even  shown  himself  to  those 
who  fought  for  him.  And  after  the  battle,  in  how 
abject  a  manner  did  he  submit  himself  to  Antiochus, 
by  whom  he  suffered  himself  to  be  dispossessed  of  so 
fine  a  kingdom,  without  making  any  effort  to  preserve 
it?  This,  however,  was  not  so  much  owing  to  want 
of  courage  and  natural  capacity,  (for  he  afterwards 
gave  proofs  of  both,)  as  the  effects  of  his  soft  and  ef¬ 
feminate  education  under  Eulasus  his  governor.  That 
eunuch,  who  also  was  his  prime  minister,  had  used 
his  utmost  endeavours  to  plunge  him  in  luxury  and 
effemihacy,  in  order  to  make  him  incapable  of  public 
business,  and  to  make  himself  as  necessary  when  the 
young  prince  came  of  age  as  he  had  been  during  his 
minority;  and  thereby  retain  all  power  in  his  own 
hands. 

Whilst  Antiochus  was  in  Egypt,* *  a  false  report  of 
his  death  spread  throughout  Palestine.  Jason  thought 
this  a  proper  opportunity  to  recover  the  employment 
he  had  lost  in  that  country,  Accordingly,  he  march¬ 
ed  with  a  few  more  than  1000  men  to  Jerusalem ;  and 
there,  by  the  assistance  of  his  partisans  in  the  city, 
made  himself  master  of  it,  drove  out  Menelaus,  who 
withdrew  to  the  citadel,  exercised  every  species  of 
cruelty  upon  his  fellow-citizens,  and  put  to  death, 
without  mercy,  all  those  who  fell  into  his  hands,  and 
whom  he  considered  as  his  enemies. 

When  advice  of  this  was  brought  Antiochus  in 
Egypt,  he  concluded  that  the  Jews  had  made  a  ge¬ 
neral  insurrection,  and  therefore  set  forward  imme¬ 
diately  to  quell  it.  The  circumstance  which  chiefly 
exasperated  him  was,  his  being  informed  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Jerusalem  had  made  great  rejoicings, 
when  a  false  report  had  prevailed  of  his  death.  He 
therefore  besieged  the  city;  took  it  by  storm;  and, 
during  the  three  days  that  it  was  abandoned  to  the 
fury  of  the  soldiers,  he  caused  80,000  men  to  be  in¬ 
humanly  butchered.  Forty  thousand  were  also  taken 
prisoners,  and  the  like  number  sold  to  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  nations. 

But  not  yet  satisfied,  this  impious  wretch  entered 
forcibly  into  the  temple,  as  far  as  the  sanctuary  and 
the  most  sacred  places;  even  polluting,  by  his  pres¬ 
ence,  the  holy  of  holies,  whither  the  traitor  Menelaus 
led  him.  After  this,  adding  sacrilege  to  profanation, 
he  carried  away  the  altar  of  incense,  the  table  for  the 
show-bread,  the  candlestick  with  seven  branches,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  sanctuary,  (all  these  were  of  gold,) 
with  several  other  vases,  utensils,  and  gifts  of  kings, 
also  of  gold.  He  plundered  the  city,  and  returned 
to  Antioch  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Judea  and  Egypt. 


i  2  Maccab.  v.  J.  1  Maccab.  i.  17 — 20.  Hieron.  in  Dan. 
Diod.  in  Excerpt.  Vales,  p.  311. 

»  Justin.  1.  xxxiv.  c.  2.  Diod.  in  Excerpt.  Vales,  p.  310. 
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which  together  amounted  to  immense  sums.4  To 
complete  the  calamity  of  the  Jews,  Antiochus,  at  hi 
setting  out,  appointed,  as  governor  over  Judea, 
Phrygian,  Philip  by  name,  a  man  of  great  cruelty 
He  nominated  Andronicus,  a  man  of*  the  like  bat-bar 
ous  disposition,  governor  of  Samaria:  and  bestowed 
on  Menelaus,  the  most  wicked  of  the  three,  the  title 
of  high-priest,  investing  him  with  the  authority  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  office. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  calamities  which  had 
been  foretold  at  Jerusalem  by  strange  phenomena  in 
the  skies, 5  that  had  appeared  there,  some  time  before 
during  forty  days  successively.  These  were  men 
some  on  horseback  and  others  on  foot,  armed  with 
shields,  lances,  and  swords,  who,  forming  considerable 
bodies,  combated  in  the  air,  like  two  hostile  armies. 

The  Alexandrians,*  seeing  Philo¬ 
metor  in  the  hands  of  Antiochus,  A.  M.  3835. 
whom  he  suffered  to  govern  his  Ant.  J.  C.  169. 
kingdom  at  discretion,  considered 
him  as  lost  to  them,  and  therefore  seated  his  young¬ 
er  brother  upon  the  throne,  which  they  first  declared 
void.  On  this  occasion  he  had  the  name  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  II.7  given  him,  which  was  soon  changed  to 
that  of  Cacergetes;  the  former  signifying  beneficent, 
and  the  latter  evil-doer.  He  afterwards  was  nick¬ 
named  Physcon,8  or  tun-bellied, because  his  gluttony 
had  made  him  remarkably  corpulent.  Most  histori¬ 
ans  mention  him  under  the  latter  epithet.9  Cinea3 
and  Cumaous  were  appointed  his  chief  ministers,  and 
were  ordered  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  re¬ 
store,  if  possible,  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  now  so 
dilapidated,  to  their  former  flourishing  condition. 

Antiochus,  who  had  advice  of  what  was  transacting, 
took  occasion  thereupon  to  return  a  third  time  into 
Egypt,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  restoring  the 
dethroned  monarch;  but, in  reality,  to  make  himself 
absolute  master  of  the  kingdom.  He  defeated  the 
Alexandrians  in  a  sea-fight  near  Pelusium,  marched 
his  forces  into  Egypt,  and  advanced  directly  towards 
Alexandria  in  order  to  besiege  it.  The  young  king 
consulted  his  two  ministers,  who  advised  him  to  sum 
mon  a  grand  council,  composed  of  all  the  principal 
officers  of  the  army,  and  to  deliberate  with  them  ok 
the  measures  proper  to  be  taken  in  the  present  exigen 
cy.  After  many  debates,  they  came  at  last  to  this 
resolution;  that,  as  their  affairs  were  reduced  to  so 
low  an  ebb,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  them 
to  endeavour  a  reconciliation  with  Antiochus;  ana 
that  the  ambassadors  of  the  several  states  of  Greece 
who  were  in  Alexandria  at  that  time,  should  be  desir 
ed  to  employ  their  mediation;  to  which  they  readily 
consented. 

They  went  by  water  up  the  river  to  Antiochus,  with 
the  overtures  of  peace,  accompanied  by  two  of  Ptole¬ 
my’s  ambassadors,  who  had  the  same  instructions. 
He  gave  them  a  very  gracious  reception  in  his  camp, 
regaled  them  that  day  in  a  very  magnificent  manner, 
and  appointed  the  next  day  for  them  to  make  their 
proposals.  The  Achaeans  spoke  first,  and  afterwards 
the  rest  in  their  turns.  All  were  unanimous  in  their 
accusation  of  Eulasus;  ascribing  the  calamities  of  the 
war  to  his  mal-administration,  and  to  the  minority  of 
Ptolemy  Philometor.  At  the  same  time,  they  apolo¬ 
gized  in  a  very  artful  manner  for  the  new  king,  and 
employed  all  the  powers  of  their  rhetoric  to  move 
Antiochus  in  hi3  favour,  in  order  to  induce  him  to 
treat  with  him;  laying  great  stress  on  their  affinity. 

Antiochus,  in  the  answer  he  gave,  agreed  entirely 
with  them,  as  to  the  cause  and  origin  of  the  war;  toot 
occasion  from  thence  to  expatiate  on  the  right  he  had 
to  Ccele-syria  and  Palestine:  alleged  the  reasons  we 
have  related  above;  and  produced  some  documents, 
which  were  judged  so  strong,  that  all  the  members  of 
this  congress  were  convinced  of  the  justice  of  his 
claim  to  those  provinces.  As  to  the  conditions  of 


*  We  are  told  in  the  Maccabees,  Book  II.  ch.  i.  v.  21,  that 
he  carried  off  from  the  temple  alone  1800  talents,  which  are 
equivalent  to  about  270,0001.  sterling. 
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the  peace,  he  postponed  them  til’  another  opportuni¬ 
ty ;  giving  them  reason  to  hope  that  he  would  cause  a 
solemn  treaty  to  be  drawn  up,  as  soon  as  two  absent 
persons,  whom  he  named,  should  be  with  him;  de¬ 
claring,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  not  take  a 
single  step  without  them. 

After  this  answer  he  decamped,  came  to  Naucratis, 
marched  from  thence  to  Alexandria,  and  began  to  be¬ 
siege  it.  In  this  extremity.i  Ptolemy  Euergetes  and 
Cleopatra  his  sister,  who  were  in  the  city,  sent  am¬ 
bassadors  to  Rome,  representing  the  deplorable  con¬ 
dition  to  which  they  were  reduced,  and  imploring  the 
aid  of  the  Romans.  The  ambassadors  appeared  in 
the  audience  to  which  they  were  admitted  by  the 
senate,  with  all  the  marks  of  sorrow  used  at  that  time 
n  the  greatest  afflictions,  and  made  a  speech  still 
more  affecting.  They  observed  that  the  authority  of 
the  Romans  was  so  much  revered  by  all  nations  and 
kings;  and  that  Antiochus  particularly  had  received 
so  many  obligations  from  them;  that  if  they  would 
only  declare  by  their  ambassadors,  that  the  senate 
did  not  approve  of  his  making  war  against  kings  in 
alliance  with  Rome,  they  did  not  doubt  but  Antiochus 
would  immediately  draw  off  his  troops  from  Alexan¬ 
dria,  and  return  to  Syria:  that  should  the  senate  re¬ 
fuse  to  afford  them  protection,  Ptolemy  and  Cleo¬ 
patra,  being  expelled  from  their  kingdom,  would  be 
immediately  reduced  to  fly  to  Rome;  and  that  it 
would  reflect  a  dishonour  on  the  Romans,  to  have 
neglected  to  aid  the  king  and  queen,  at  a  time  when 
their  affairs  were  so  desperate. 

The  senate,  moved  wth  their  remonstrances,  and 
persuaded  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
Romans  to  suffer  Antiochus  to  attain  to  such  a  height 
of  power,  and  that  he  would  be  too  formidable  should 
he  unite  the  crown  of  Egypt  to  that  of  Syria,  resolved 
to  send  an  embassy  to  Egy  pt  to  put  an  end  to  the  war. 
C.  Popilius  Lenas,  C.  Decimus,  and  C.  Hostilius, 
were  appointed  for  this  important  negotiation.  Their 
instructions  were,  that  they  should  first  wait  upon 
Antiochus,  and  afterwards  on  Ptolemy;  should  order 
them,  in  the  name  of  the  senate,  to  suspend  all  hostili¬ 
ties,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war;  and  that  should 
either  of  the  parties  refuse  compliance,  the  Romans 
would  no  longer  consider  them  as  their  friend  or  ally. 
As  the  danger  was  imminent,  three  days  after  the  res¬ 
olution  haa  been  taken  in  the  senate,  they  set  out 
from  Rome  with  the  Egyptian  ambassadors. 

A  little  before  their  departure^  some  ambassadors 
from  Rhodes  arrived  in  Egypt,  who  came  expressly 
to  terminate,  if  possible,  the  disputes  between  the 
two  crowns.  They  landed  at  Alexandria,  and  went 
from  thence  to  Antiochus’s  camp.  They  did  all  that 
lay  in  their  power  to  induce  him  to  come  to  an  ac¬ 
commodation  with  the  king  of  Egypt ;  strongly  insist¬ 
ing  on  the  friendship  with  which  both  crowns  had  so 
long  honoured  them;  and  how  nearly  it  concerned 
them  to  employ  their  good  offices,  in  order  to  settle 
a  lasting  peace  between  them.  As  they  expatiated 
considerably  on  -these  common-place  topics,  Antio¬ 
chus  interrupted  them,  and  declared  in  few  words, 
that  they  had  no  occasion  to  make  long  harangues 
on  this  subject;  that  the  crown  belonged  to  the  elder 
of  the  two  brothers,  with  whom  he  had  concluded  a 
peace  and  contracted  a  strict  friendship;  that,  if  he 
were  recalled  and  replaced  upon  the  throne,  the  war 
would  be  ended  at  once. 

These  indeed  were  his  words,  but  his  intentions 
were  very  different;  his  views  being  only  to  perplex 
affairs  for  the  attainment  of  his  own  ends.3  The  re¬ 
sistance  he  met  with  from  Alexandria,  the  siege  of 
which  be  plainly  saw  he  should  be  forced  to  raise, 
obliged  him  to  change  his  plan,  and  conclude,  that  it 
would  henceforward  be  his  interest  to  keep  up  an 
enmity  and  occasion  a  war  between  the  two  brothers, 
which  might  weaken  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  it 
should  be  in  his  power  to  overpower  both  whenever 
he  pleased.  In  this  view  he  raised  the  siege,  march¬ 
ed  towards  Memphis,  and  gave  Philometor,  in  out¬ 
ward  appearance,  possession  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
Pelusium  excepted,  which  he  kept  as  a  key  for  en¬ 


tering  Egypt  when  he  pleased,  and  the  instant  mat 
ters  should  be  ripe  for  his  purpose.  After  having 
made  these  dispositions,  he  returned  to  Antioch. 

Philometor  began  at  last  to  wake  from  the  lethargy 
into  which  his  indolent  effeminacy  had  plunged  him, 
and  to  be  sensible  of  all  the  calamities  these  revolu¬ 
tions  had  brought  upon  him.  He  had  even  natural 
penetration  enough  to  see  through  Antiochus’s  de¬ 
sign;  and  that  king’s  keeping  possession  of  Pelusium 
opened  his  eyes.  He  saw  plainly,  that  he  kept  this 
key  of  Egypt  with  no  other  view  than  to  re-enter  it, 
when  his  brother  and  himself  should  be  reduced  so 
low,  by  the  war  which  they  carried  on  against  each 
other,  as  to  be  unable  to  make  the  least  resistance; 
and  that  then,  both  would  fall  victims  to  his  ambi¬ 
tion.  The  instant,  therefore,  that  Antiochus  marched 
away,  he  sent  to  inform  his  brother  that  he  was  wil 
ling  to  come  to  an  accommodation,  which  was  accor¬ 
dingly  effected  by  the  mediation  of  Cleopatra  theii 
sister,  on  condition  that  the  two  brothers  should  reign 
jointly.  Philometor  returned  to  Alexandria,  and 
Egypt  was  restored  to  its  former  tranquillity,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  particularly  those  of 
Alexandria,  who  had  suffered  exceedingly  during 
the  war. 

Had  Antiochus  spoken  from  his  heart,  when  he  de¬ 
clared  that  the  sole  design  of  his  coming  into  Egypt 
was  to  restore  Philometor  to  his  throne,  he  would 
have  been  pleased  to  hear  that  the  two  brothers 
were  reconciled.  But  he  was  far  from  entertaining 
such  thoughts;  and  I  before  observed,  that  he  con¬ 
cealed  beneath  those  specious  professions,  an  inten¬ 
tion  to  crush  the  two  brothers,  after  they  should 
have  weakened  each  other  by  a  war. 

The  brothers,* *  convinced  that  Antiochus  would 
again  invade  them  with  great  vigour,  sent  ambassa¬ 
dors  into  Greece  to  desire  some  auxiliary  forces 
from  the  Achaeans.  The  assembly  was  held  in  Cor¬ 
inth.  The  two  kings  requested  only  one  thousand 
foot  under  the  command  of  Lycortas,  and  two  hun¬ 
dred  horse,  under  Polybius.  They  had  also  given 
orders  for  raising  1000  mercenary  troops.  Callicra¬ 
tes,  who  presided  in  the  assembly,  opposed  the  re¬ 
quest  made  by  the  ambassadors,  under  the  pretence 
that  it  would  not  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Achaean 
confederates  to  concern  themselves  in  any  manner 
with  foreign  affairs;  but  that  they  ought  to  preserve 
their  soldiers,  to  be  in  a  condition  to  aid  the  Romans, 
who,  it  was  believed,  would  soon  come  to  a  battle 
with  Perseus.  Lycortas  and  Polybius  then  speaking, 
observed,  among  other  things,  tnat  Polybius  having 
been  the  year  before  with  Marcius,  who  commanded 
the  Roman  army  in  Macedonia,  to  offer  him  the  aid 
which  the  Achaean  league  had  decreed  to  send  him; 
the  consul,  when  he  thanked  him,  said,  that  as  he 
had  got  footing  in  Macedonia,  he  should  not  want 
the  aid  of  the  allies;  and  therefore  that  the  Achae- 
ans  could  not  have  that  pretext  for  abandoning  the 
kings  of  Egypt.  Besides  that,  as  the  league  was  able 
without  the  least  inconvenience  to  levy  30  or  40,000 
men,  so  small  a  number  as  was  desired  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  princes  would  not  lessen  their  strength:  that 
the  Achsean  confederates  ought  to  embrace  the  op¬ 
portunity  they  now  had  of  aiding  the  two  kings:  that 
it  would  be  the  highest  ingratitude  in  them  to  forget 
the  favours  they  had  received  from  the  Egyptians: 
and  that  their  refusal  on  this  occasion  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  treaties  and  oaths  on  which  the  alli¬ 
ance  was  founded.  As  the  majority  were  for  granting 
the  aid,  Callicrates  dismissed  the  ambassadors,  upon 
pretence  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  laws,  to  debate 
an  affair  of  that  nature  in  such  an  assembly. 

Another  therefore  was  held,  some  time  after,  in  < 
Sicyon;  and  as  the  members  were  upon  the  point  of 
taking  the  same  resolution,  Callicrates  read  a  forged 
letter  from  Q.  Marcius,  by  which  the  Achaeans  were, 
exhorted  to  employ  their  mediation  for  terminating 
the  war  between  the  two  Ptolemies  and  Antiochus;. 
and  in  consequence  caused  a  decree  to  pass,  whereby 
the  Achaean  confederates  agreed  to  send  only  an  em¬ 
bassy  to  those  princes. 


»  Liv.  1.  xliv.  n.  19.  Polyb.  Legat.  xc. 

•  Polyb.  Legat.  lxxxiv.  a  Liv.  1.  xiv.  n.  11. 
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The  instant  that  Antiochus  heard 

A.  M.3836.  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  bro- 
Ant.  J.  C.  168.  thersj  he  resolved  to  employ  his 
whole  force  against  them.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  sent  his  fleet  early  into  Cyprus,  to  preserve 
the  possession  of  that  island :  at  the  same  time  he 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  very  powerful  land  army, 
with  the  design  to  conquer  Egypt  openly,  and  not 
pretend,  as  he  had  before  done,  to  fight  the  cause  of 
one  of  his  nephews.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Rhinoco- 
rura,  he  found  ambassadors  from  Philometor,  who 
told  him,  that  their  sovereign  was  very  sensible  that 
he  owed  his  restoration  to  Antiochus ;  that  he  con¬ 
jured  him  not  to  destroy  his  own  work  by  employ¬ 
ing  force  and  arms;  but  on  the  contrary  to  acquaint 
him  amicably  with  his  pretensions.  Antiochus,  throw¬ 
ing  oft' the  mask,  no  longer  used  the  tender  and  af¬ 
fectionate  expressions  of  which  he  had  till  then  been 
so  ostentatiously  lavish,  but  declared  himself  at  once 
an  enemy  to  both.  He  told  the  ambassadors,  that 
he  insisted  upon  having  the  island  of  Cyprus,  with 
the  city  of  Peluseum,  and  all  the  land  along  the  arm 
of  the  Nile  on  which  it  was  situated,  resigned  to  him 
for  ever;  assuring  them,  that  he  was  determined  to 
conclude  a  peace  upon  no  other  conditions.  He 
also  fixed  a  day  for  a  final  answer  to  his  demand. 

The  time  being  elapsed,  and  the  satisfaction  he 
claimed  not  being  made,  he  began  hostilities;  pene¬ 
trated  as  far  as  Memphis,  subjecting  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  through  which  he  passed;  and  there  received  the 
submission  of  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 
He  afterwards  marched  towards  Alexandria,  with 
design  to  besiege  that  city,  the  possession  of  which 
would  have  made  him  absolute  master  of  all  Egypt. 
He  would  certainly  have  succeeded  in  his  enterprise, 
had  he  not  been  checked  in  his  career  by  the  Roman 
embassy,  which  broke  all  the  measures  he  had  been 
so  long  taking,  in  order  to  possess  himself  of  Egypt. 

We  before  observed,  that  the  ambassadors  who 
were  nominated  to  go  to  Egypt,  had  left  Rome  with 
the  utmost  diligence.  They  landed  at  Alexandria, 
just  at  the  time  Antiochus  was  marching  to  besiege 
it.  The  ambassadors  came  up  with  him  at  Eleusine,2 
which  was  not  a  mile  from  Alexandria.  The  king 
seeing  Popilius,  with  whom  he  had  been  intimately 
acquainted  at  Rome  when  he  was  a  hostage  in  that 
city,  opened  his  arms  to  embrace  him  as  his  old  friend. 
The  Roman,  who  did  not  consider  himself  on  that 
occasion  as  a  private  man,  but  as  a  servant  of  the 
public,  desired  to  know,  before  he  answered  his  com¬ 
pliment,  whether  he  spoke  to  a  friend  or  an  enemy 
of  Rome.  He  then  gave  him  the  decree  of  the  sen¬ 
ate,  bade  him  read  it  over,  and  return  him  an  imme¬ 
diate  answer.  Antiochus,  after  perusing  it,  said  he 
would  examine  the  contents  of  it  with  his  friends, 
and  give  his  answer  in  a  short  time.  Popilius,  en¬ 
raged  at  the  king  for  talking  of  delays,  drew,  with 
the  wand  he  had  in  his  hand,  a  circle  round  Antio¬ 
chus,  and  then  raising  his  voice;  “  Answer,”  says  he, 
“  the  senate,  before  you  stir  out  of  that  circle.”  The 
king,  quite  confounded  at  so  haughty  an  order,  after 
a  moment’s  reflection,  replied  that  he  would  act  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  desire  of  the  senate.  Popilius  then 
received  his  civilities;  and  behaved  afterwards  in 
all  respects  as  an  old  friend.  How  important  was 
the  effect  of  this  blunt  loftiness  of  sentiment  and  ex¬ 
pression!  3  The  Roman  with  a  few  words  strikes  ter¬ 
ror  into  the  king  of  Syria,  and  saves  the  king  of 
Egypt. 

The  circumstance  which  made  the  one  so  bold, 
and  the  other  so  submissive,  was  the  news  that  ar¬ 
rived  just  before  of  the  great  victory  gained  by  the 
Romans  over  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  From 
that  instant  every  thing  gave  way  before  them;  and 
the  Roman  name  grew  formidable  to  all  princes  and 
nations. 

Antiochus  having  left  Egypt  at  the  time  stipulated, 
Popilius  returned  with  his  colleagues  to  Alexandria, 

i  I.iv.  1.  xlv.  n.  11—13.  Polyb.  Legat.  xcii. 

»  Turnebus  arid  H.  Valesius  think  that  we  should  read, 
in  Livy,  Eleusinem  instead  of  Lensinem. 

*  Quam  efficax  est  animi  sermonisque  abscissa  gravitas ! 
Eodem  momento  Syrise  regnum  terruit,  ASgypti  tonit. — 
Val.  Maz.  1.  vi.  c.  4 


where  he  brought  to  a  conclusion  the  treaty  of  union 
between  the  two  brothers,  which  had  hitherto  been 
but  slightly  sketched  out.  He  then  crossed  into 
Cyprus;  sent  home  Antiochus’s  fleet,  which  had 
gained  a  victory  over  that  of  the  Egyptians;  restored 
the  whole  island  to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  who  had  a 
just  claim  to  it;  and  returned  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
acquaint  the  senate  with  the  success  of  his  embassy. 

Ambassadors  from  Antiochus,  the  two  Ptolemies, 
and  Cleopatra  their  sister,  arrived  there  almost  at 
the  same  time.  The  former  said,  “  That  the  peace 
which  the  senate  had  been  pleased  to  grant  their 
sovereign,  appeared  to  him  more  glorious  than  the 
most  splendid  conquests;  and  that  he  had  obeyed 
the  commands  of  the  Roman  ambassadors,  as  strict¬ 
ly  as  if  they  had  been  sent  from  the  gods.”  How 
grovelling,  and  at  the  same  time  how  impious,  was 
all  this!  They  afterwards  congratulated  the  Ro¬ 
mans  on  the  victory  they  had  gained  over  Perseus. 
The  rest  of  the  ambassadors  declared,  in  the  like 
extravagant  strain,  “  That  the  two  Ptolemies  and 
Cleopatra  thought  themselves  bound  in  as  great  ob¬ 
ligations  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  as  to 
their  parents,  and  even  to  the  gods;  having  been  de¬ 
livered  by  the  protection  which  Rome  had  granted 
them,  from  a  very  grievous  siege;  and  re-established 
on  the  throne  of  their  ancestors,  of  which  they  had 
been  almost  entirely  dispossessed.”  The  senate  an¬ 
swered,  “That  Antiochus  acted  wisely  in  paying 
obedience  to  the  ambassadors:  and  that  the  people 
and  senate  of  Rome  were  pleased  with  him  for  it.” 
Methinks  this  is  carrying  the  spirit  of  haughtiness  as 
high  as  possible.  With  regard  to  Ptolemy  and  Cle¬ 
opatra,  it  was  answered,  “  That  the  senate  were  very 
much  pleased  with  the  opportunity  of  doing  them 
some  service:  and  that  they  would  endeavour  to 
make  them  sensible,  that  they  ought  to  look  upon 
the  friendship  and  protection  of  the  Romans  as  the 
most  solid  support  of  their  kingdom.”  The  praetor 
was  then  ordered  to  make  the  ambassadors  the  usual 
presents. 

SECTION  III.— ANTIOCHUS,  ENRAGED  AT  WHAT 
HAD  HAPPENED  TO  HIM  IN  EGYPT,  WREAKS  HIS 
VENGEANCE  ON  THE  JEWS.  HE  ENDEAVOURS  TO 
ABOLISH  THE  WORSHIP  OF  THE  TRUE  GOD  IN  JE¬ 
RUSALEM.  HE  EXERCISES  THE  MOST  HORRID 
CRUELTIES  IN  THAT  CITY.  THE  GENEROUS  RE¬ 
SISTANCE  MADE  BY  MATTATHIAS,  WHO  IN  HIS  EX¬ 
PIRING  MOMENTS,  EXHORTS  HIS  SONS  TO  FIGHT 
IN  DEFENCE  OF  THE  LAW  OF  GOD.  JUDAS  MAC¬ 
CABEUS  GAINS  SEVERAL  VICTORIES  OVER  THE 
GENERALS  AND  ARMIES  OF  ANTIOCHUS.  THAT 
PRINCE,  WHO  HAD  MARCHED  INTO  PERSIA,  IN  OR¬ 
DER  TO  AMASS  TREASURES  THERE,  ATTEMPTS  TO 
PLUNDER  A  RICH  TEMPLE  IN  ELYMAIS,  BUT  IS 
SHAMEFULLY  REPULSED.  HEARING  THAT  HIS 
ARMIES  HAD  BEEN  DEFEATED  IN  JUDEA,  HE  SETS 
OUT  ON  A  SUDDEN  TO  EXTIRPATE  ALL  THE  JEWS. 
IN  HIS  MARCH,  HE  IS  STRUCK  BY  THE  HAND  OF 
HEAVEN,  AND  DIES  IN  THE  GREATEST  TORMENTS, 
AFTER  HAVING  REIGNED  ELEVEN  YEARS. 
Antiochus, 4  at  his  return  from 
Egypt,  exasperated  to  see  forcibly  A.  M.  3836. 
torn  from  him  by  the  Romans  a  Ant.  J.  C.  168. 
crown  which  he  looked  upon  already 
as  his  own,  made  the  Jews,  though  they  had  not  of 
fended  him  in  any  manner,  feel  the  whole  weight  of 
his  wrath.  In  his  march  through  Palestine,  he  de 
tached  22,000  men,  the  command  of  whom  he  gave 
to  Apollonius,  with  orders  to  destroy  the  city  ot 
Jerusalem. 

Apollonius  arrived  there  just  two  years  after,  this 
city  had  been  taken  by  Antiochus.  At  his  first  com¬ 
ing,  he  did  not  behave  in  any  manner  as  if  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  such  cruel  orders,  and  waited  till  the  first  sab- 
bath-day  before  he  executed  them.  But  then,  seeing 
all  the  people  assembled  peaceably  in  the  synagogues 
and  engaged  in  paying  their  religious  worship  to 
the  Creator;  he  put  in  execution  the  barbarous  com¬ 
mission  he  had  received,  and  setting  all  his  troops 


4  1  Maecab.  i.  30 — 40,  and  2  Maccab.  v.  24 — 27.  Joseph. 
Antiq.  1,  xii.  c.7. 
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upon  them,  he  commanded  them  to  cut  to  pieces  all 
the  men,  and  to  seize  all  the  women  and  children,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  exposed  to  sale.  These 
commands  were  obeyed  witn  the  utmost  cruelty 
and  rigour.  Not  a  single  man  was  spared;  all  they 
could  find  being  cruelly  butchered,  insomuch  that 
the  streets  streamed  with  blood.  The  city  was  after¬ 
wards  plundered;  and  fire  set  to  several  parts  of  it, 
after  all  the  riches  that  could  be  found  had  been  car¬ 
ried  off.  They  demolished  such  parts  of  the  houses 
as  were  still  standing;  and,  with  the  ruins,  built  a 
strong  fort  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  hills  of  the  city 
of  David,  opposite  to  the  temple,  which  it  command¬ 
ed.  They  threw  a  strong  garrison  into  it,  to  awe  the 
whole  Jewish  nation;  they  made  it  a  place  for  arms, 
furnished  with  good  magazines,  where  they  deposited 
•11  the  spoils  taken  in  the  plunder  of  the  city. 

From  thence  the  garrison  fell  on  all  who  came  to 
worship  the  true  God  in  the  temple:  and  shed  their 
olood  on  every  part  of  the  sanctuary,  which  they 
polluted  by  all  possible  methods.  A  stop  was  put  to 
the  morning  and  evening  sacrifices;  not  one  of  the 
servants  of  the  true  God  daring  to  come  and  adore 
him  there. 

As  soon  as  Antiochus  was  returned  to  Antioch, l  he 
ublished  a  decree,  by  which  the  several  nations  in 
is  dominions  were  commanded  to  lay  aside  their  an¬ 
cient  religious  ceremonies  and  their  particular  usa¬ 
ges;  and  to  conform  to  the  religion  of  the  king,  and 
to  worship  the  same  gods,  and  after  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  as  he  did.  This  decree,  though  expressed  in 
general  terms,  was  nevertheless  aimed  chiefly  at  the 
Jews,  whose  religion,  as  well  as  their  nation,  he  was 
absolutely  determined  to  extirpate. 

In  order  that  this  edict  might  be  punctually  exe¬ 
cuted,  he  sent  commissioners  into  all  the  provinces 
of  his  empire,  who  were  commanded  to  see  it  put  in 
execution,  and  to  instruct  the  people  in  all  the  cere¬ 
monies  and  customs  to  which  they  were  to  conform. 

The  Gentiles  obeyed  with  no  great  reluctance. 
However  little  affected  we  might  suppose  them  to  be 
with  the  change  of  their  worship  or  gods,  they  how¬ 
ever  were  not  very  well  pleased  with  this  innovation 
in  religious  matters.  No  people  seemed  more  eager 
to  comply  with  the  orders  of  the  court  than  the  Sa¬ 
maritans.  They  presented  a  petition  to  the  king,  in 
which  they  declared  themselves  not  to  be  Jews; 
and  desired  that  their  temple,  built  on  mount  Geri- 
zim,  which,  till  then,  had  not  been  dedicated  to  any 
deity  in  particular, 2  might  henceforward  be  dedica¬ 
ted  to  the  Grecian  Jupiter,  and  be  called  after  his 
name.  Antiochus  received  their  petition  very  gra¬ 
ciously;  and  ordered  Nicanor,  deputy-governor  of 
the  province  of  Samaria,  to  dedicate  their  temple  to 
the  Grecian  Jupiter  as  they  had  desired,  and  not  to 
molest  them  in  any  manner. 

But  the  Samaritans  were  not  the  only  apostates 
who  forsook  their  God  and  their  law  in  this  trial. 
Several  Jews  also,  either  to  escape  the  persecution, 
to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  king  or  his  officers, 
or  else  from  inclination  or  libertinism,  did  the  same. 
From  these  different  motives  many  fell  from  Israel  ;3 
and  several  of  those  who  had  once  taken  this  wicked 
step,  joining  themselves  with  the  king’s  forces,  be¬ 
came  (as  is  but  too  common)  greater  persecutors  of 
their  unhappy  brethren  than  the  heathens  themselves, 
employed  to  execute  this  barbarous  commission. 

The  commissioner  who  was  sent  into  Judea  and 
Samaria,  to  see  the  king’s  decree  punctually  obeyed, 
was  called  Athenseus,  a  man  advanced  in  years,  and 
extremely  well  versed  in  all  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Grecian  idolatry,  who,  for  that  reason,  was  judged  a 
fit  person  to  invite  those  nations  to  join  in  it.  As 
soon  as  he  arrived  in  Jerusalem,  he  began  by  putting 
a  stop  to  the  sacrifices  which  were  offered  up  to  the 
God  of  Israel,  and  suppressing  all  the  observances  of 
the  Jewish  law.  They  polluted  the  temple  in  such  a 


«  1  Maccab.  i.  41—64,  and  2  Maccab.  vi.  1—7.  Joseph. 
Antiq.  1.  xii.  c.  7. 

•  They  expressed  themselves  in  that  manner,  because  the 
mighty  name  of  the  God  of  Israel  ( Jehovah )  was  never  ut¬ 
tered  by  the  Jews. 

»  1  Maccab.  vi.21 — 24. 
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manner,  that  it  was  no  longer  fit  for  the  service  of 
God;  profaned  the  sabbaths  and  other  festivals;  for. 
bid  the  circumcision  of  children;  carried  off  and  burnt 
all  the  copies  of  the  law  wherever  they  could  find 
them;  abolished  all  the  ordinances  of  God  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  and  put  to  death  whoever  was 
found  to  have  acted  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the 
king.  The  Syrian  soldiers,  and  the  commissioner 
who  commanded  over  them,  were  the  chief  instru¬ 
ments  by  which  the  Jews  were  converted  to  the  re 
ligion  professed  by  the  sovereign. 

To  establish  it  the  sooner  in  every  part  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  altars  and  chapels  filled  with  idols  were  erected 
in  every  city,  and  sacred  groves  were  planted.  Offi¬ 
cers  were  appointed  over  these,  who  caused  all  the 
people  in  general  to  offer  sacrifices  in  them  every 
month,  on  the  day  of  the  month  on  which  the  king 
was  born,  who  made  them  eat  swine’s  flesh,  and  other 
unclean  animals  sacrificed  there. 

One  of  these  officers, 4  Appelles  by  name,  came  to 
Modin,  the  residence  of  Mattatbias,  of  the  sacerdotal 
race,  a  venerable  man,  and  extremely  zealous  for  the 
law  of  God.  He  was  son  to  John,  and  grandson  to 
Simon,  from  whose  father  Asmoneus  the  family  was 
called  Asmoneans.  With  him  were  his  five  sons,  all 
brave  men,  and  fired  with  as  ardent  a  zeal  for  the  law 
of  God  as  himself.  These  were  Joannan,  surnamed 
Gaddis;  Simon,  surnamed  Thasi;  Judas,  surnamed 
Maccabeus;  Eleazar,  surnamed  Abaron;  and  Jona¬ 
than,  surnamed  Apphus.  On  his  arrival  at  Modin, 
Appelles  assembled  the  inhabitants,  and  explained  to 
them  the  purport  of  his  commission.  Directing  him¬ 
self  afterwards  to  Mattathias,  he  endeavoured  to  per¬ 
suade  him  to  conform  to  the  king’s  orders,  in  hopes 
that  the  conversion  of  so  venerable  a  man  would  in¬ 
duce  all  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  to  follow  his  ex¬ 
ample.  He  promised  that,  in  case  of  his  compliance, 
the  king  would  rank  him  in  the  number  of  his  friends, 
and  appoint  him  a  member  of  his  council;  and  that 
himself  and  his  sons  should  be  raised,  by  the  court, 
to  the  greatest  honours  and  preferments.  Mattathias 
said,  with  a  loud  voice,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  the  whole 
assembly,  that  though  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
should  obey  king  Antiochus,®  and  all  the  people  of 
Israel  should  abandon  the  law  of  their  forefathers, 
and  obey  his  ordinances,  yet  himself,  his  children, 
and  his  brothers,  would  adhere  for  ever  inviolably 
to  the  law  of  God. 

After  having  made  this  declaration,  seeing  a  Jew 
going  up  to  the  altar  which  the  heathens  hacl  raised, 
to  sacrifice  there  in  obedience  to  the  king’s  injunction; 
fired  with  a  zeal  like  that  of  Phineas,  and  transported 
with  a  just  and  holy  indignation^  he  rushed  upon  the 
apostate  and  killed  him:  after  this,  being  assisted  by 
his  sons,  and  some  others  who  joined  them,  he  also 
killed  the  king’s  commissioner  and  all  his  followers. 
Having  in  a  manner  set  up  the  standard,  by  this  bold 
action,  he  cried  aloud  in  the  city:  “  Whosoever7  is 
zealous  of  the  law, 8  and  maintaineth  the  covenants, 
let  him  follow  me.”  Having  now  assembled  his 
whole  family,  and  all  who  were  truly  zealous  for  the 
worship  of  God,  he  retired  with  them  to  the  moun¬ 
tains,  whither  they  were  soon  followed  by  others;  so 
that  all  the  deserts  of  Judea  were  filled,  in  a  little 
time,  with  people  who  fled  from  the  persecution. 

At  first, 9  when  the  Jews  were  attacked  on  the  sab¬ 
bath,  for  fear  of  violating  the  holiness  of  the  day,  they 
did  not  dare  to  make  the  least  defence,  but  suffered 
themselves  to  be  cut  to  pieces.  However,  they  soon 
became  sensible,  that  the  law  of  the  sabbath  was 
not  binding  on  persons  in  the  case  of  such  imminent 
danger. 


«  1  Maccab.  ii.  1 — 30.  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xii.  c.  8. 

»  Esti  omnes  gentes  regi  Antiocho  obediunt,  ut  discedat 
unusqnisque  &  servitute  legis  patrum  suorum,et  consentiat 
mandatis  ejus;  ego,  et  filii  mei,  et  fratres  mei,  obediemus 
lagi  patrum  nostrorum. 

•  God  had  commanded  his  people  to  slay  those  who  should 
persuade  them  to  sacrifice  to  idols.  See  Deut.  xiii.  6 — 11. 

’  Omnis,  qui  zelum  babet  legis,  statuens  teslamentum, 
exoat  post  me. 

»  1  Maccab.  ii.  27. 

9  1  Maccnb.  ii.  31—41.  2  Maccab.  vi.  11.  Joseph.  Antu, 
I.  xii.  c.  8. 
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Advice  being  brought  to  Antio- 
A.  M.  3837.  chus,l  that  his  decrees  were  not  so 
Ant.  J.  C.  167.  implicitly  obeyed  in  Judea  as  in 
all  other  nations,  he  went  thither  in 
person,  in  order  to  see  them  put  in  execution.  He 
exercised  the  most' horrid  cruelties  over  all  such  Jews 
as  refused  to  abjure  their  religion;  in  order  to  force 
the  rest,  by  the  dread  of  the  like  inhuman  treatment, 
to  comply  with  what  was  required  of  them.  At  this 
time  happened  the  martyrdom  of  Eleazar, Band  that 
of  the  mother  and  her  seven  sons,  commonly  called 
the  Maccabees.  Although  their  history  is  universally 
known,  it  appears  to  me  so  important,  and  relates  so 
nearly  to  Antiochus,  whose  reign  I  am  now  writing, 
that  I  cannot  prevail  with  myself  to  omit  it.  I  shall 
therefore  repeat  it  in  almost  the  very  words  of  Scrip¬ 
ture. 

The  extreme  violence  of  the  persecution  occasioned 
many  Jews  to  fall  away;  but  on  the  other  side,  seve¬ 
ral  continued  inflexible,  and  chose  to  suffer  death, 
rather  than  pollute  themselves  by  eating  impure 
meats.  One  of  the  most  illustrious  among  these,  was 
Eleazar.  He  was  a  venerable  old  man,  ninety  years 
of  age,  and  a  doctor  of  the  law,  whose  life  had  been 
one  continued  series  of  spotless  innocence.  He  was 
commanded  to  eat  swine’s  flesh,  and  endeavours  were 
used  to  make  him  swallow  it,  by  forcibly  opening 
his  mouth.  But  Eleazar,  preferring  a  glorious  death 
to  a  criminal  life,  went  voluntarily  to  execution;  and 
persevering  in  his  resolute  patience,  was  determined 
not  to  infringe  the  law  to  save  his  life. 

His  friends  who  were  present,  moved  with  an  un¬ 
just  compassion,  took  him  aside,  and  earnestly  be¬ 
sought  him  to  permit  them  to  bring  him  such  meats 
as  he  was  allowed  to  eat;  in  order  that  it  might  be 
imagined  that  he  had  eaten  of  the  meats  of  the  sacri¬ 
fice,  pursuant  to  the  king’s  command;  and  by  that 
means  save  his  life.  But  Eleazar,  considering  only 
what  his  great  age,  the  noble  and  generous  senti¬ 
ments  he  was  born  with,  and  the  life  of  purity  and 
innocence  which  he  had  led  from  his  infancy,  re¬ 
quired  of  him,  answered,  pursuant  to  the  ordinances 
of  the  holy  law  of  God,  that  he  would  rather  die 
than  consent  to  what  was  desired  of  him.  “  It  would 
be  shameful,”  says  he  to  them,  “  for  me,  at  this  age, 
to  use  such  an  artifice,  which  would  occasion  many 
young  men,  upon  the  supposition  that  Eleazar,  at 
fourscore  and  ten  years  of  age,  had  embraced  the 
principles  of  the  heathens,  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
the  deceit,  which  I  should  have  employed  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  short  remains  of  a  corruptible  life;  and 
thereby  I  should  dishonour  my  old  age,  and  expose 
it  to  the  curses  of  all  men.  Besides,  supposing  I 
should  by  that  means  for  the  present  avoid  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  men,  I  could  never  flv  from  the  hand  of 
the  Almighty,  neither  in  this  world  nor  in  that  which 
is  to  come.  For  this  reason,  if  I  lay  down  my  life 
courageously,  I  shall  appear  worthy  of  my  old  age, 
and  shall  leave  behind  me,  for  the  imitation  of  young 
people,  an  example  of  constancy  and  resolution,  by 
suffering  patiently  an  honourable  death,  for  the  sake 
of  our  venerable  and  holy  laws.”  Eleazar  had  no 
sooner  ended  his  speech,  than  he  was  dragged  to  ex¬ 
ecution.  The  officers  that  attended  him,  and  who 
hitherto  had  behaved  with  some  humanity  towards 
him,  grew  furious  upon  what  he  had  said,  which 
they  looked  upon  as  the  effect  of  pride.  When  the 
torments  had  made  him  ready  to  breathe  his  last,  he 
vented  a  deep  sigh,  and  said  :  “  O  Lord  !  thou  who 
art  possessed  of  the  holy  knowledge,  thou  seest  that 
I,  who  could  have  delivered  myself  from  death,  do 
yet  suffer  cruel  agonies  in  my  body:  but  in  my  soul 
find  joy  in  my  sufferings,  because  I  fear  thee.” 
Thus  died  this  holy  man,  leaving  by  his  death,  not 
only  to  the  young  men,  but  to  his  whole  nation,  a 
glorious  example  of  virtue  and  resolution. 

At  this  time  seven  brothers,  with  their  mother, 
were  seized;  and  king  Antiochus  would  force  them 
to  eat  swine’s  flesh  contrary  to  their  law,  by  causing 
their  bodies  to  be  scourged  in  a  most  inhuman  man¬ 
ner.  But  the  eldest  of  the  brethren  said  to  him: 


•  Joseph,  de  Maer.ab.  c.  iv.  and  v 
»  2  Maccab.  vi.  and  vii. 


“  What  is  it  thou  wouldst  ask  or  learn  of  us?  We 
are  ready  to  lay  down  our  lives,  rather  than  violate 
the  holy  laws  which  God  gave  to  our  forefathers.” 
The  king  being  exasperated  at  these  words,  ordered 
brazen  pans  and  caldrons  to  be  heated:  and,  when 
they  were  red,  he  caused  the  tongue  of  that  man  who 
had  spoken  first,  to  be  cut  off;  had  the  skin  torn 
from  his  head,  and  the  extremities  of  his  hands  and 
feet  cut  off,  before  the  eyes  of  his  mother  and  his 
brethren.  After  being  mutilated  in  every  part  of 
his  body,  he  was  brought  to  the  fire,  and  fried  in  the 
an.  Whilst  these  tortures  were  inflicting  upon  him, 
is  brothers  and  their  mother  exhorted  each  other 
to  die  courageously,  saying,  “  The  Lord  God  will 
have  regard  to  truth:  he  will  have  pity  on  us,  and 
comfort  us,  as  Moses  declares  in  his  song.” 

The  first  dying  in  this  manner,  the  second  was 
taken;  and  after  the  skin  of  his  head,  with  the  hair, 
were  torn  away,  he  was  asked  whether  he  would  eat 
of  some  meats  which  were  presented  to  him,  before 
that  all  his  limbs  should  be  severed  one  after  another 
from  his  body.  But  he  answered  in  the  language  of 
his  country,  “  I  will  not.”  He  was  then  tortured  in 
the  same  manner  as  his  brother.  Being  ready  to  ex¬ 
pire,  he  spoke  thus  to  the  king:  “Wicked  prince! 
ou  bereave  us  of  this  present  life;  but  the  king  of 
eaven  and  earth,  if  we  die  for  the  defence  of  his 
laws,  will  one  day  raise  us  up  to  everlasting  life.” 

They  now  proceeded  to  the  third.  He  was  com¬ 
manded  to  put  forth  his  tongue,  which  he  did  imme¬ 
diately;  and  afterwards  stretching  forth  his  hands 
manfully,  he  bravely  said :  “  i  received  these  limbs 
from  heaven,  but  now  I  despise  them,  since  I  am  to 
defend  the  laws  of  God;  from  the  sure  and  steadfast 
hope  that  he  will  one  day  restore  them  to  me.”  The 
king  and  all  his  followers  were  astonished  at  the  in¬ 
trepidity  of  this  young  man,  who  utterly  disregard¬ 
ed  the  severest  tortures. 

The  fourth  was  tortured  in  the  same  manner,  and 
being  ready  to  die  he  said  to  the  king:  “  It  is  for  our 
advantage  to  be  killed  by  men,  because  we  hope  that 
God,  by  raising  us  up  again,  will  restore  us  to  life; 
but  thy  resurrection,  O  king,  will  not  be  unto  life.” 

The  fifth,  whilst  they  were  tormenting  him,  said  to 
Antiochus:  “You  now  act  according  to  your  own 
will  and  pleasure,  because  you  are  invested  with  ab¬ 
solute  power  among  men,  though  you  are  but  a  mortal 
man.  But  do  not  imagine  that  God  has  forsaken 
our  nation.  Stay  but  a  little,  and  you  will  see  the 
wondrous  effects  of  his  power;  and  in  what  manner 
he  will  torment  both  yourself  and  your  posterity.” 

The  sixth  came  next,  who,  the  moment  before  he 
expired  said :  “  Do  not  deceive  yourself ;  it  is  true,  in¬ 
deed,  our  sins  have  drawn  upon  us  the  exquisite  tor¬ 
tures  which  we  now  suffer;  but  do  not  flatter  your¬ 
self  with  the  hopes  of  impunity,  after  having  pre 
sumed  to  make  war  against  God  himself.” 

In  the  mean  time  their  mother,  supported  by  the 
hopes  that  she  had  in  God,  beheld  with  incredible  re¬ 
solution  all  her  seven  sons  die  thus  in  one  day.  She 
encouraged  them  by  her  discourse,  full  of  fortitude 
and  wisdom,  and  uniting  a  manly  courage  with  the 
tenderness  of  a  mother,  she  said  to  them:  “  I  know 
not  in  what  manner  you  were  formed  in  my  womb; 
for  it  was  not  I  who  inspired  you  with  a  soul  and 
with  life,  nor  formed  your  members;  but  I  am  sure 
that  the  Creator  of  the  world,  who  fashioned  man, 
and  who  gave  being  to  all  things,  will  one  day  re¬ 
store  you  to  life  by  nis  infinite  mercy,  in  return  for 
our  having  despised  it  here,  out  of  the  love  you 
ear  to  his  laws.” 

There  still  remained  her  youngest  son.  Antiochus 
began  to  exhort  him  to  compliance;  assuring  him, 
with  an  oath,  that  he  would  raise  him  to  riches  and 
power,  and  rank  him  in  the  number  of  his  favourites, 
if  he  would  forsake  the  laws  of  his  forefathers.  But 
the  youth  being  insensible  to  all  these  promises,  the 
king  called  his  mother,  and  advised  her  to  counsel 
the  young  man  so  as  to  save  his  fife.  This  she  prom¬ 
ised;  and  going  up  to  her  son,  and  laughing  at  the 
tyrant’s  cruelty,  she  said  to  him  in  her  native  lan- 
guage,  “  Son,  have  pity  on  me,  who  bore  you  ns.-e 
months  in  my  womb;  who  for  three  years  fed  v  4 
with  milk  from  my  breasts,  and  brought  you  up  .. 
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your  present  age.  I  conjure  you,  dear  child,  to  look 
upon  heaven  and  earth,  and  every  thing  they  con¬ 
tain.  and  to  consider  that  God  formed  them  all  of 
things  that  were  not,  as  well  as  man.  Fear  not  that 
cruel  executioner;  but  show  yourself  worthy  of  your 
brethren,  by  submitting  cheerfully  to  death:  in  or¬ 
der  that,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  I  may  receive  you, 
together  with  your  brothers,  in  the  glory  which 
awaits  us.” 

As  she  was  speaking  in  this  manner,  the  young 
man  cried  aloud :  “  What  is  it  you  expect  from  me'?  I 
do  not  obey  the  king’s  command,  but  the  law  which 
was  given  us  by  Moses.  As  to  you,  from  whom  all 
the  calamities  with  which  the  Hebrews  are  afflicted 
flow,  you  shall  not  escape  the  hand  of  the  Almighty. 
Our  sufferings,  indeed,  are  owing  to  our  sins:  but  if 
the  Lord  our  God,  to  chasten  and  correct  us,  be  for 
a  little  time  angry  with  us,  he  at  last  will  be  appeased 
and  be  reconciled  to  his  servants.  But  as  for  you, 
the  most  wicked,  the  most  impious  of  men,  do  not 
flatter  yourself  with  vain  hopes.  You  shall  not  es¬ 
cape  the  judgment  of  God,  who  is  all-seeing  and 
omnipotent.  As  to  my  brothers,  they,  after  having 
suffered  a  moment  the  most  cruel  tortures,  have  en¬ 
tered  into  the  eternal  covenant.  In  imitation  of  the 
example  they  have  set  me,  I  freely  give  up  my  body 
and  life  for  the  laws  of  my  forefathers;  and  I  beseecn 
God  to  extend  his  mercy  soon  to  our  nation ;  to  force 
you  by  plagues  and  tortures  to  confess  that  he  is  the 
only  God;  and  that  his  anger,  which  is  justly  fallen 
on  the  Hebrews,  may  end  by  my  death  and  that  of 
my  brethren.” 

The  king,  now  transported  with  fury,  and  unable 
to  bear  these  insults,  caused  this  last  youth  to  be  tor¬ 
tured  more  grievously  than  the  rest.  Thus  he  died 
in  the  same  holy  manner  as  his  brethren,  and  with  a 
full  confidence  in  God.  At  last  the  mother  also  suf¬ 
fered  death. 

Mattathias.l  before  he  died,  sent 

A.M.  3838.  for  his  five  sons,  and  after  exhorting 
Ant.  J.  C.  166.  them  to  fight  valiantly  for  the  law' 
of  God  against  their  persecutors,  he 
appointed  Judas  for  their  general,  and  Simon  as  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  council.  He  afterwards  died,  and  was 
interred  at  Modin,  in  the  burying-place  of  his  an¬ 
cestors,  much  regretted  and  lamented  by  all  the 
faithful  Israelites. 

Antiochus, 2  finding  that  Paulus  jEmilius,  after  hav¬ 
ing  defeated  Perseus  and  conquered  Macedonia,  had 
solemnized  games  in  the  city  of  Amphipolis,  situated 
on  the  river  Strymon,  was  desirous  of  doing  the  same 
at  Daphne  near  Antioch.  He  appointed  the  time  for 
them,  sent  to  all  places  to  invite  spectators,  and  drew 
together  prodigious  multitudes.  The  games  were 
celebrated  with  incredible  pomp,  cost  immense  sums, 
and  lasted  several  days.  The  part  he  there  acted  du¬ 
ring  the  whole  time,  answered  in  every  rspect  to  the 
character  given  of  him  by  Daniel, 3  who  calls  him  a 
vile  or  contemptible  person,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere. 
He  there  committed  so  many  extravagant  actions  be¬ 
fore  tha(t  infinite  multitude  of  people,  assembled  from 
different  parts  of  the  earth,  that  he  became  the  laugh¬ 
ing  stock  of  them  all:  and  many  of  them  were  so 
much  disgusted,  that,  to  prevent  their  being  specta¬ 
tors  of  a  conduct  so  unworthy  a  prince,  and  so  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  rules  of  modesty  and  decorum,  they 
refused  to  go  any  more  to  the  feasts  to  which  he  in¬ 
vited  them. 

He  had  scarce  ended  the  solemnization  of  those 

ames,4  when  Tiberius  Gracchus  arrived  as  ambassa- 

or  from  the  Romans,  "in  order  to  have  an  eye  on 
Antiochus’s  actions.  That  prince  gave  him  so  polite 
and  friendly  a  reception,  that  the  ambassador  not 
only  laid  aside  all  suspicion  with  regard  to  him,  and 
did  not  perceive  that  ne  retained  any  resentment  for 
what  had  happened  in  Alexandria,  but  even  blamed 
those  who  had  spread  such  reports  of  him.  And 
indeed  Antiochus,  besides  other  civilities,  quitted 
his  palace  to  make  room  for  Tiberius  Gracchus  and 
his  train,  and  was  even  going  to  resign  his  crown 

1  1  Maccab.  ii.  49—70.  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  viii.  c.  ]2. 

*  Polyb.  apud  Athen.  1.  v.  p.  193,  &.c.  Diod.  in  Excerpt. 
Vales,  p.  321.  *  Dan  xi.  21. 

«  Polyb.  Legat  ci. — civ.  Diod.  in  Excerpt.  Vales,  p.322. 
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to  him.  The  ambassador  ought  to  have  been  poli¬ 
tician  enough  to  suspect  all  these  civilities:  for  it  il 
certain  that  Antiochus  was  meditating,  at  that  time, 
how  he  might  best  revenge  himself  of  the  Romans: 
but  he  disguised  his  sentiments,  in  order  to  gain 
time,  and  to  be  the  better  able  to  carry  on  his  pre¬ 
parations. 

Whilst  Antiochus  was  amusing  himself  with  cele¬ 
brating  games  at  Daphne, 5  Judas  was  acting  a  very 
different  part  in  Judea.  After  having  levied  an  army, 
he  fortified  the  cities,  rebuilt  the  fortresses,  threw 
strong  garrisons  into  them,  and  thereby  awed  the 
whole  country'.  Apollonius,  who  was  governor  of 
Samaria  under  Antiochus,  thought  he  should  be  able 
to  check  his  progress,  and  accordingly  marched  di¬ 
rectly  against  him.  However,  Judas  defeated  him, 
killed  him,  and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  his  troops. 
Seron,  another  commander,  who  had  flattered  him¬ 
self  with  the  hopes  of  revenging  the  aftiont  his  mas¬ 
ter  had  received,  met  with  the  same  fate  as  Apollo¬ 
nius,  and  like  him  was  also  defeated  and  killed  in 
the  battle. 

When  news  was  brought  to  Antiochus  of  this 
double  defeat,  he  was  exasperated  to  fury.  Imme¬ 
diately  he  assembled  all  his  troops,  which  formed  a 
mighty  army,  and  determined  to  destroy  the  whole 
Jewish  nation,  and  to  settle  other  people  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  But  when  his  troops  were  to  be  paid,  he  had 
not  sufficient  sums  in  his  coffers,  having  exhausted 
them  in  the  foolish  expenses  he  had  lately  been  at. 
For  want  of  money  he  was  obliged  to  suspend  the 
vengeance  he  meditated  against  the  Jewish  nation, 
and  all  the  plans  he  had  formed  for  the  immediate 
execution  of  that  design. 

He  had  squandered  immense  sums  on  the  games.6 
Besides  this,  he  had  been  extravagantly  profuse  in 
every  other  respect,  particularly  in  the  presents  he 
bestowed  on  private  persons  and  whole  bodies  of 
men.  He  would  often  throw  handsfull  of  money 
among  his  attendants  and  others;  sometimes  season¬ 
ably  enough,  but  most  frequently  without  sense  or 
reason.  On  these  occasions  he  verified  what  the 
prophet  Daniel  had  foretold  of  him,  that  he  should 
“scatter  among  them  the  prey  and  spoil  of  riches  ;”7 
and  the  author  of  the  Maccabees  says, 8  that  he  had 
been  exceedingly  liberal,  and  had  “abounded  above 
the  kings  that  were  before  him.”  We  are  told  by 
Athenasus,9  that  the  funds  which  enabled  him  to  de¬ 
fray  so  prodigious  an  expense  were,  first,  the  spoils 
he  had  taken  in  Egypt,  contrary  to  the  promise  he 
had  made  Philometor  in  his  minority;  secondly,  the 
sums  he  had  raised  among  his  friends,  by  way  of  free 
gifts;  lastly,  (which  was  the  most  considerable  arti¬ 
cle,)  the  plunder  of  a  great  number  of  temples, 
which  he  had  sacrilegiously  pillaged. 

Besides  the  difficulties  to  which  the  want  of  mo¬ 
ney  reduced  him,i°  others  arose,  according  to  Dan¬ 
iel’s  prophecy,  “  from  the  tidings”  which  came  to 
him  “  out  of  the  east  and  out  of  the  north.”  For, 
northward,  Artaxias,  king  of  Armenia,  had  rebelled 
against  him;  and  Persia,  which  lay  eastward,  discon¬ 
tinued  the  regular  payment  of  the  tribute.  There, n 
as  in  almost  every  other  part  of  his  dominions,  all 
things  seemed  in  the  utmost  confusion,  occasioned 
by  the  new  ordinance,  by  which  the  ancient  customs 
of  so  many  of  his  subjects  were  abolished  ;  and  those 
of  the  Greeks,  of  which  he  was  ridiculously  fond, 
established  in  their  stead.  These  commotions  occa¬ 
sioned  great  confusion  with  respect  to  the  payments, 
which  till  then  had  been  very  regular  throughout 
that  vast  and  rich  empire,  and  had  always  supplied 
sums  sufficient  to  defray  the  great  expense  it  was 
necessary  to  incur. 

To  remedy  these  grievances, 12  as  well  as  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  others,  he  resolved  to  divide  his  forces  into 
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two  parts;  to  give  the  command  of  one  of  his  ar¬ 
mies  to  Lysias,  descended  from  the  blood-royal,  in 
order  that  he  might  subdue  the  Jews;  and  to  march 
the  other  himsell  into  Armenia,  and  afterwards  into 
Persia,  to  regulate  affairs  and  restore  order  in  those 
provinces.  He  accordingly  left  to  Lysias  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  all  the  countries  on  this  side  of  the  Euphra¬ 
tes;  and  the  care  of  his  son’s  education,  who  was 
then  only  seven  years  old,  and  who  afterwards  was 
called  Antiochus  Eupator.  After  passing  mount 
Taurus,  he  entered  Armenia,  defeated  Artaxias,  and 
took  him  prisoner.  He  marched  from  thence  into 
Persia,  where  he  supposed  he  should  have  no  other 
trouble  than  to  receive  the  tribute  of  that  rich  pro¬ 
vince,  and  those  in  its  neighbourhood.  He  fondly 
flattered  himself  that  he  should  there  find  sums  suf¬ 
ficient  to  fill  his  coffers,  and  reinstate  all  his  affairs 
upon  as  good  a  footing  as  ever. 

Whilst  he  was  revolving  all  these  projects,  Lysias 
was  meditating  how  he  might  best  put  in  execution 
the  orders  he  had  left  him,  especially  those  which 
related  to  the  Jews.  The  king  had  commanded 
him  to  extirpate  them,  so  as  not  to  leave  one  He¬ 
brew  in  the  country;  which  he  intended  to  people 
with  other  inhabitants,  and  to  distribute  the  lands 
among  them  by  lot.  He  thought  it  necessary  for 
him  to  make  the  more  despatch  in  this  expedition, 
because  advice  was  daily  brought  him  that  the  arms 
of  Judas  made  prodigious  progress,  and  increased 
in  strength  by  taking  all  the  fortresses  which  he  ap¬ 
proached. 

Philip,  whom  Antiochus  had  left  governor  of  Ju¬ 
dea,  seeing  Judas’s  success,  had  sent  expresses,  with 
advice  of  this,  to  Ptolemy  Macron,  governor  of  Cce- 
le-syria  and  Palestine,  on  which  Judea  depended; 
and  had  pressed  him,  by  letter,  to  employ  such  meas¬ 
ures  as  might  best  support  the  interests  of  their  com¬ 
mon  sovereign  in  this  important  juncture.  Macron 
had  communicated  his  advices  and  letters  to  Lysias. 
A  resolution  was  therefore  immediately  taken,  to 
send  an  army,  of  which  Ptolemy  Macron  was  appoint¬ 
ed  generalissimo,  into  Judea.  He  appointed  Nica- 
nor,  his  intimate  friend,  his  lieutenant  general;  sent 
him  before,  at  the  head  of  20,000  men,  with  Gor- 
gias,  a  veteran  officer  of  consummate  experience,  to 
assist  him.  Accordingly  they  entered  the  country, 
and  were  soon  followed  by  Ptolemy,  with  the  rest 
of  the  forces  intended  for  that  expedition.  The  ar¬ 
my,  after  their  junction,  came  and  encamped  at  Em- 
maus,  near  Jerusalem.  It  consisted  of  40,000  foot 
and  7000  horse. 

Thither  also  repaired  an  army  of  another  kind. 
It  consisted  of  merchants  who  came  to  purchase  the 
slaves  who,  it  was  supposed,  would  certainly  be  ta¬ 
ken  in  that  war.  Nicanor,  who  had  flattered  him¬ 
self  with  the  hopes  of  levying  large  sums  of  money 
by  this  means,  sufficient  to  pay  the  2000  talents  l 
which  the  king  still  owed  the  Romans,  on  account 
of  the  ancient  treaty  of  Sipylus,  published  a  procla¬ 
mation  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  declaring  that 
all  the  prisoners  taken  in  that  war  should  be  sold, 
at  the  rate  of  ninety  for  a  talent.2  A  resolution  in¬ 
deed  had  been  taken  to  cut  to  pieces  all  the  men 
grown;  to  reduce  all  the  rest  to  a  state  of  captivity; 
and  180,000  of  the  latter,  at  the  price  above  mention¬ 
ed,  would  have  sold  exactly  for  the  sum  in  question. 
The  merchants,  therefore,  finding  this  would  be  a 
very  profitable  article  to  them,  (as  it  was  a  very  low 
price,)  flocked  thither  in  crowds,  and  brought  con¬ 
siderable  sums  with  them.  We  are  told  that  1000, 
all  of  them  very  considerable  merchants,  arrived  in 
the  Syrian  camp  on  this  occasion,  without  including 
their  domestics,  and  the  persons  that  would  be  want¬ 
ed  to  look  after  the  captives  they  intended  to  pur¬ 
chase. 

Judas  and  his  brethren,  perceiving  the  danger 
with  which  they  were  threatened  by  the  approach 
of  so  powerful  an  army,  which  they  knew  had  been 
commanded  to  extirpate  entirely  the  Jewish  nation, 
resolved  to  make  a  very  vigorous  defence;  to  fight 
for  themselves,  their  law,  and  their  liberty;  and  ei¬ 
ther  to  conquer  or  die  sword  in  hand.  According¬ 


ly,  they  divided  the  6000  men  under  their  command 
into  four  bodies  of  1500  men  each.  Judas  put  him- 
self  at  the  head  of  the  first,  and  gave  the  command 
of  the  three  others  to  his  brethren.  He  afterwards 
marched  them  to  Maspha,  there  to  offer  together 
their  prayers  to  God,  and  to  implore  his  assistance 
in  the  extreme  danger  to  which  they  were  now  ex- 
osed.  He  made  choice  of  this  place,  because,  as 
erusalem  was  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and  the 
sanctuary  trodden  down,  they  could  not  assemble  in 
it  to  solemnize  that  religious  act;  and  Maspha  seem¬ 
ed  the  fittest  place  for  that  purpose,  because  God 
was  worshipped  there  before®  the  foundation  of  the 
temple. 

Here  are  now  two  armies  ready  to  engage;  the 
numbers  on  each  side  very  unequal,  and  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  their  minds  still  more  so.  They  agree, 
however,  in  one  point;  that  is,  both  are  firmly  per¬ 
suaded  they  shall  gain  the  victory;  the  one,  because 
they  have  a  mighty  army  of  well-disciplined  troops, 
commanded  by  brave  and  experienced  generals;  the 
other,  because  they  pul  their  whole  trust  in  the  God 
of  armies. 

After  proclamation  had  been  made  according  to 
the  law, l  that  those  who  had  built  a  house  that  year, 
or  married  a  wife,  or  planted  a  vine,  or  were  afraid, 
had  liberty  to  retire;  Judas’s  6000  men  were  reduced 
to  half  that  number.  Nevertheless,  this  valiant  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  people  of  God,  resolutely  determined 
to  fight  the  mighty  host  of  the  enemy  with  only  this 
handful  of  men,  and  to  leave  the  issue  to  Providence, 
advanced  with  his  few  forces,  encamped  very  near 
the  enemy,  and  told  his  soldiers,  after  having  anima¬ 
ted  them  by  all  the  motives  which  the  present  con¬ 
juncture  supplied,  that  he  intended  to  give  the  Sy¬ 
rians  battle  on  the  morrow,  and  therefore  that  they 
must  prepare  for  it. 

But  receiving  advice  that  same  evening,  that  Gor- 
gias  had  been  detached  from  the  enemy’s  camp  with 
5000  foot  and  1000  horse,  all  chosen  troops,  and  that 
he  was  marching  by  a  by-way,  through  which  the 
apostate  Jews  led  him,  in  order  to  come  and  surprise 
bis  camp  in  the  night;  he  was  not  satisfied  with  frus¬ 
trating  that  design,  but  even  made  use  of  the  very 
stratagem  which  the  enemy  intended  to  employ 
against  him,  and  was  successful  in  it;  for,  raising 
his  camp  immediately,  and  carrying  off  all  the  bag¬ 
gage,  he  marched  and  attacked  the  enemy’s  camp, 
weakened  by  the  best  troops  having  been  detached 
from  it;  and  spread  such  terror  ana  confusion  into 
every  part  of  it,  that  after  3000  Syrians  had  been  cut 
to  pieces,  the  rest  fled,  and  left  him  the  whole  plun¬ 
der  of  their  camp. 

As  Gorgias  was  still  to  be  apprehended,  at  the  head 
of  this  formidable  detachment,  Judas,  like  a  wise  cap¬ 
tain,  kept  his  troops  together,  and  would  not  suffer 
them  to  straggle  about  after  plunder,  or  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy,  till  they  should  have  defeated  that  body 
also.  He  was  successful,  without  coming  to  a  battle; 
for  Gorgias,  after  failing  to  meet  with  Judas  in  his 
camp,  and  having  sought  for  him  in  vain  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  whither  he  supposed  he  had  retired,  withdrew 
at  last  into  his  camp,  and  finding  it  in  flames,  and  the 
army  routed  and  put  to  flight,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  keep  his  soldiers  in  order;  so  that  these  threw 
down  their  arms  and  fled  also.  Then  Judas  and  the 
men  under  his  command  pursued  them  vigorously, and 
cut  to  pieces  a  greater  number  on  this  occasion  than 
they  had  before  done  in  the  camp.  Nine  thousand 
Syrians  were  left  dead  in  the  field,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  those  who  escaped  were  either  maimed  or 
wounded. 

After  this  Judas  marched  back  his  soldiers,  in  or¬ 
der  to  plunder  the  camp,  where  they  met  with  im¬ 
mense  booty;  and  great  numbers  of  those  who  were 
come  as  to  a  fair,  to  buy  the  captive  Jews,  were  them¬ 
selves  taken  prisoners  and  sold.  The  next  day,  being 
the  sabbath,  was  kept  in  the  most  religious  manner. 
The  Hebrews,  on  that  occasion,  gave  themselves  up 
to  a  holy  joy,  and  returned  a  solemn  thanksgiving  to 
God  for  the  great  and  signal  deliverance  he  had 
wrought  in  their  favour. 


*  About  300,0001  sterling. 
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We  have  here  a  sensible  image  of  the  feeble  oppo¬ 
sition  which  an  arm  of  flesh  is  able  to  make  against 
that  of  the  Almighty,  on  whom  alone  the  fate  of  bat¬ 
tles  depends.  It  is  evident  that  Judas  was  fully  sen¬ 
sible  of  his  own  weakness.  “  How  can  we,”  says  he 
to  the  Almighty  before  the  battle,  “  stand  before  them, 
unless  thou  thyself  assistest  us  1"  And  it  is  as  evi¬ 
dent  that  he  was  no  less  firmly  persuaded  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  arms.  “  The  victory,”  he  had  said  before, 
“  does  not  depend  on  the  number  of  soldiers,  but  it 
is  from  Heaven  that  all  our  strength  comes.”  But 
although  Judas  had  so  entire  a  confidence  in  God,  he 
employs  all  those  expedients  which  the  most  experi¬ 
enced  and  bravest  general  could  use,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  victory.  How  excellent  a  pattern  have  we 
here  for  generals!  to  pray  with  humility,  because  all 
things  depend  on  Goa  ;  and  to  act  with  vigour,  as  if 
all  things  depended  on  man.  We  still  possess  (thanks 
to  the  Almighty)  generals  who  glory  in  entertaining 
such  thoughts;  and  who,  at  the  head  of  great  armies, 
composed  of  as  brave  soldiers  as  ever  were,  as  well  as 
of  officers  and  commanders  of  an  almost  unparalleled 
courage  and  zeal,  do  not  rely  on  all  those  human  ad¬ 
vantages,  but  solely  on  the  protection  of  the  God  of 
armies. 

Judas,*  encouraged  by  the  important  victory  he  had 
gained,  and  reinforced  by  a  great  number  of  troops 
whom  this  success  brought  to  him,  employed  the  ad¬ 
vantage  which  this  gave  him  to  distress  the  rest  of 
his  enemies.  Knowing  that  Timotheus  and  Bacchi- 
des,  two  of  Antiochus’s  lieutenants,  were  raising 
troops  to  fight  him,  he  marched  against  them,  defeat¬ 
ed  them  in  a  great  battle,  and  killed  upwards  of  20,- 
000  of  their  men. 

Lysias  hearing  of  the  ill  success 

A.  M.  3839.  which  Antiochus's  arms  had  met  with 
Ant.  J.  C.  165.  in  Judea,2  and  the  great  losses  he  had 
sustained  in  that  country,  was  in  great 
astonishment  and  perplexity.  However,  knowing  that 
the  king  had  a  strong  desire  to  extirpate  that  nation, 
he  made  mighty  preparations  for  a  new  expedition 
against  the  Jews.  Accordingly  he  levied  an  army  of 
60,000  foot  and  5000  horse,  all  chosen  troops,  and 
putting  himself  at  their  head,  he  marched  into  Judea, 
firmly  resolved  to  lay  waste  the  whole  country,  and 
destroy  all  the  inhabitants. 

He  encamped  at  Bethsura,  a  city  standing  to  the 
south  of  Jerusalem,  towards  the  frontiers  of  Idumaea. 
Judas  advanced  towards  him  at  the  head  of  10,000 
men;  and  fully  persuaded  that  the  Lord  would  assist 
him,  he  engaged  the  enemy  with  this  disproportionate 
body  of  troops,  killed  5000  of  them,  and  put  the  rest 
to  flight.  Lysias,  dismayed  at  the  surprising  valour 
of  Judas’s  soldiers,  who  fought  with  intrepid  courage, 
determined  to  conquer  or  die,  led  back  his  defeated 
army  to  Antioch;  intending,  nevertheless,  to  come 
and  attack  them  again  the  next  year  with  a  still  more 
powerful  body  of  forces. 

Judas, 3  being  left  master  of  the  country  by  the  re¬ 
treat  of  Lysias,  took  advantage  of  this  interval  of 
rest,  and  marched  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  recovered 
the  sanctuary  from  the  heathens,  purified  and  dedi¬ 
cated  it  to  the  service  of  God.  This  solemn  dedica¬ 
tion  continued  for  eight  days,  which  were  spent  in 
thanksgiving  for  the  deliverance  that  God  had  vouch¬ 
safed  them ;  and  it  was  ordained  that  the  anniversary 
of  it  should  be  solemnized  every  year.  The  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations,  jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
Jews,  made  a  league  to  destroy  them,  and  resolved 
to  join  Antiochus,  in  order  to  extirpate  that  people. 

This  prince  was  then  in  Persia, 4 

A.  M.  3840.  levying  the  tribute  which  had  not 
Ant.  J.  C.  164.  been  paid  regularly.  He  was  in¬ 
formed  that  Elymais  was  thought  to 
abound  with  riches;  and  especially,  that  in  a  temple 
of  that  city,  which  according  to  Polybius  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Diana,  and  to  Venus  according  to  Appian, 
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«  1  Maccab.  vi.  1—16.  2  Maccab.  ix.  1—29.  Polyb.  in 
Excerpt.  Vales,  p.  145.  Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  131. 
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prodigious  sums  were  laid  up.  He  went  thither  with 
a  design  to  take  the  city,  and  plunder  the  temple,  as 
he  had  before  done  to  Jerusalem:  but  his  design 
having  been  discovered,  the  country  people  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  took  up  arms  to  defend  their 
temple,  and  gave  him  a  shameful  repulse.  Antiochus, 
enraged  at  this  disgrace,  withdrew  to  Ecbatana. 

To  add  to  this  affliction,  news  was  there  brought 
him  of  the  defeat  of  Nicanor  and  Timotheus  in 
Judea.  In  the  violence  of  his  rage  he  set  out  with 
all  possible  expedition,  in  order  to  make  that  natiom 
feel  the  dreadful  effects  of  his  wrath ;  venting  nothing 
but  menaces  on  his  march,  and  breathing  only  final 
ruin  and  destruction.  Advancing  in  this  disposition 
towards  Babylonia,  which  was  in  his  way,  fresh  ex¬ 
presses  came  to  him  with  advice  of  Lysias’s  defeat 
and  also  that  the  Jews  had  retaken  the  temple,  thrown 
down  the  altars  and  idols  which  he  had  set  up  in 
them,  and  re-established  their  ancient  worship.  At 
this  news  his  fury  increased.  Immediately  he  com¬ 
mands  his  coachman  to  drive  with  the  utmost  speed, 
in  order  that  he  might  sooner  have  an  opportunity  of 
fully  satiating  his  vengeance;  threatening  to  make 
Jerusalem  the  burying-place  of  the  whole  Jewish  na¬ 
tion,  and  not  to  leave  one  single  inhabitant  in  it.  He 
had  scarce  uttered  that  blasphemous  expression,  when 
he  was  struck  by  the  hand  of  God.  He  was  seized 
with  incredible  pains  in  his  bowels,  and  the  most 
excessive  pangs  of  the  colic.  “Thus  the  murderer 
and  blasphemer,”  says  the  author  of  the  Maccabees, 
“  having  suffered  most  grievously,  as  he  treated  other 
men,  so  died  he  a  miserable  death.” 

But  still  his  pride  was  not  abated  by  this  first 
shock;  so  far  from  it,  that  suffering  himself  to  be 
hurried  away  by  the  wild  transports  of  his  fury,  and 
breathing  nothing  but  vengeance  against  the  Jews,  he 
gave  orders  for  proceeding  with  all  possible  speed  in 
the  journey.  But  as  his  horses  were  running  for¬ 
wards  impetuously,  he  fell  from  his  chariot,  and, 
thereby  bruised,  in  a  grievous  manner,  every  part  of 
his  body;  so  that  his  attendants  were  forced  to  put 
him  into  a  litter,  where  he  suffered  inexpressible  tor¬ 
ments.  Worms  crawled  from  every  part  of  him; 
his  flesh  fell  away  piecemeal ;  and  the  stench  was  so 

Sreat,  that  it  became  intolerable  to  the  whole  army. 

eing  himself  unable  to  bear  it,  “  it  is  meet,”  5  says 
he,  “  to  be  subject  unto  God  ;  and  man,  who  is  mor¬ 
tal,  should  not  think  of  himself  as  if  he  were  a  God.” 
Acknowledging  that  it  was  the  hand  of  the  God  of 
Israel  which  struck  him,  because  of  the  calamities 
he  had  brought  upon  Jerusalem,  he  promises  to  exert 
the  utmost  liberality  towards  his  chosen  people;  to 
enrich  with  precious  gifts  the  holy  temple  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  which  he  had  plundered;  to  furnish  from  his 
revenues  the  sums  necessary  for  defraying  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  sacrifices;  to  turn  Jew  himself;  and  to 
travel  into  every  part  of  the  world  in  order  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  power  of  the  Almighty.  He  hoped  he  should 
calm  his  wrath  by  these  mighty  promises,  which  the 
violence  of  his  present  affliction,  and  the  fear  of  fu¬ 
ture  torments,  extorted  from  his  mouth,  but  not  from 
his  heart.  But,  adds  the  author  of  the  Maccabees, 
“  This  widked  person  vowed  unto  the  Lord,  who  now 
no  more  would  have  mercy  upon  him. ”6  And  in¬ 
deed  this  murderer  and  blasphemer,  (these  are  the 
names  which  this  writer  substitutes  in  the  place  of 
illustrious,  which  men  had  bestowed  on  that  prince,) 
being  struck  in  a  dreadful  manner,  and  treated  as  he 
treated  others,  finished  an  impious  life  by  a  miserable 
death.7 

Before  he  expired,  he  sent  for  Philip,  who  had 
been  brought  up  with  him  from  his  infancy,  and  was 
his  favourite;  and  bestowed  on  him  the  regency  of 
Syria  during  the  minority  of  his  son,  then  nine  years 
of  age.  He  put  into  his  hands  the  diadem,  the  seal  of 


»  2  Maccab.  ix.  12.  •  Vcr.  13. 

i  Polybius  attests  the  truth  of  this,  and  relates  that  An- 
tior.hus  was  troubled  with  a  perpetual  delirium  ;  imagining 
that  spectres  stood  continually  before  him,  reproaching  him 
with  his  crimes.  This  historian,  who  was  unacquainted 
with  the  Scriptures,  assigns  as  the  cause  of  this  punish¬ 
ment,  the  sacrilegious  attempt  formed  by  this  prince  against 
the  temple  of  Diana  in  Elymais. — Polyb.  in  Excerpt,  Vale* 
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the  empire,  and  all  the  other  ensigns  of  royalty;  ex¬ 
horting  him,  especially,  to  employ  his  utmost  endea¬ 
vours  to  give  him  such  an  education  as  would  best 
teach  him  the  art  of  reigning,  and  of  governing  his 
subjects  with  justice  and  moderation.  Few  princes 
give  such  instructions  to  their  children  till  they  are 
near  their  end:  and  that,  after  having  set  them  a 
quite  different  example  during  their  whole  lives. 
Philip  caused  the  king’s  body  to  be  conveyed  to  An¬ 
tioch.  This  prince  had  reigned  eleven  years. 

SECTION  IV.— PROPHECIES  OF  DANIEL  RELATING 
TO  ANTIOCHUS  EPIPHANES. 

As  Antiochus  Epipbanes  was  a  violent  persecutor 
of  the  people  of  God,  who  formed  the  Jewish  church, 
and  was  at  the  same  time  the  type  of  the  Antichrist, 
who  in  after  ages  was  to  afflict  the  Christian  church ; 
Daniel  details  much  more  fully  his  prophecy  respect¬ 
ing  this  prince,  than  those  which  relate  to  any  other 
of  whom  he  makes  mention.  This  prophecy  con¬ 
sists  of  two  parts:  one  of  which  relates  to  his  wars 
in  Egypt,  and  the  other  to  the  persecution  carried 
on  by  him  against  the  Jews.  We  shall  treat  these 
separately,  and  unite  together  the  various  places 
where  mention  is  made  of  them. 

I.  The  wars  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  against  Egypt, 
foretold  by  Daniel  the  prophet. 

“And  in  his,  ”l  Seleucus  Philopator’s,  “  estate  shall 
stand  up  a  vile  person,  to  whom  they  shall  not  give 
the  honour  of  the  kingdom:  but  he  shall  come  in 
peaceably,  and  obtain  the  kingdom  by  flatteries.” 
This  verse,  which  points  out  the  accession  of  Antio- 
chus  to  the  crown,  has  been  already  explained. 

“  And  with  the  arms  of  a  flood  shall  they, ”2  the 
Syrians,  “be  overflown  before  him,”  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  “  and  shall  be  broken;  yea,  also  the  prince 
of  the  covenant.”  Heliodorus,  the  murderer  of  Se¬ 
leucus  and  his  adherents,  as  also  those  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  king,  who  had  formed  designs  against  Syria, 
were  defeated  by  the  forces  of  Attalus  and  Eumenes, 
and  dispersed  by  the  arrival  of  Antiochus,  whose  pre¬ 
sence  disconcerted  all  their  pojects.  By  the  prince 
of  the  covenant,  we  may  suppose  to  be  meant,  either 
Heliodorus,  the  ringleader  of  the  conspirators,  who 
had  killed  Seleucus;  or  rather  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 
king  of  Egypt,  who  lost  his  life  by  a  conspiracy  of 
his  own  subjects,  at  the  very  time  that  he  was  medi¬ 
tating  a  war  against  Syria.  Thus  Providence  remo¬ 
ved  this  powerful  adversary,  to  make  way  for  Antio¬ 
chus,  and  raise  him  to  the  throne. 

It  appears  that  the  prophet,  in  the  following  verses, 
points  out  clearly  enough  the  four  different  expedi¬ 
tions  of  Antiochus  into  Egypt. 

Antiochus' s first  expedition  into  Egypt. 

“  And  after  the  league  made  with  him,”3  with  Pto¬ 
lemy  Philometor  his  nephew,  king  of  Egypt,  “  he 
shall  work  deceitfully;  for  he  shall  come  up,  and 
shall  become  strong  with  a  small  people.”  Antio¬ 
chus,  though  he  was  already  determined  on  the  war, 
still  assumed  a  specious  appearance  of  friendship 
for  the  king  of  Egypt.  He  even  sent  Apollonius  to 
Memphis,  to  be  present  at  the  banquet  given  on  oc¬ 
casion  of  that  prince’s  coronation,  as  a  proof  that  it 
was  agreeable  to  him.  Nevertheless,  soon  after,  on 
pretence  of  defending  his  nephew,  he  marched  into 
Egypt  with  a  small  army,  in  comparison  with  those 
which  he  levied  afterwards.  The  battle  was  fought 
near  Pelusium.  Antiochus  was  strong,  that  is,  victo¬ 
rious:  and  afterwards  returned  to  Tyre.  Such  was 
the  end  of  his  first  expedition. 

Antiochus’ s  second  expedition  into  Egypt. 

“  He  shall  enter  peaceably  even  upon  the  fattest 
places  of  the  povince,  (Egypt, )4  and  he  shall  do  that 
which  his  fathers  have  not  done,  nor  his  fathers’  fa¬ 
thers:  he  shall  scatter  among  them  (his  troops)  the 
prey  and  spoil  and  riches:  yea,  and  he  shall  forecast 
his  devices  against  the  strong-holds,  even  fora  time. 

“And  he5  shall  stir  up  his  power  and  his  courage 


•  Dan.  xi.  til. 

*  Ver.  24. 


a  Ver.  22. 
*  Ver.  25. 


»  Ver.  23. 


against  the  king  of  the  South  (of  Egypt)  w  ith  a  gr^l 
army,  and  the  king  of  the  South  shall  be  stirred  up 
to  battle  with  a  very  great  and  mighty  army;  but  he 
shall  not  stand,  for  they  shall  forecast  devices  against 
him.  . 

“  Yea,6  they  that  feed  of  the  portion  of  his  (the 
king  of  Egypt’s)  meat  shall  destroy  him,  and  his  ar¬ 
my  shall  overflow;  and  many  shall  fall  down  slain.” 

In  these  three  verses  appear  the  principal  charac 
ters  of  Antiochus’s  second  expedition  into  Egypt;  his 
mighty  armies,  his  rapid  conquests,  the  rich  spoils  he 
carried  from  thence,  and  the  dissimulation  and  treach* * 
ery  he  began  to  put  in  practice  towards  Ptolemy. 

Antiochus,  after  employing  the  whole  winter  in 
making  preparations  for  a  second  expedition  into 
Egypt,  invaded  it  both  by  sea  and  land,  the  instant 
the  season  would  permit.  “  Wherefore  he  entered 
into  Egypt  with  a  great  multitude,?  with  chariots, 
and  elephants,  and  horsemen,  and  a  great  navy. 
And  made  war  against  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt:  but 
Ptolemy  was  afraid  of  him,  and  fled;  and  many 
were  wounded  to  death.  Thus  they  got  the  strong 
tcities  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  he  took  the  spoils 
thereof.” 

Daniel,  some  verses  after,  is  more  minute  and  cir¬ 
cumstantial  in  his  prophecy  of  this  event. 

“  And  8  at  the  time  of  the  end  shall  the  king  of  the 
South  push  at  him,  (Ptolemy  is  here  meant;)  and  the 
king  of  the  North  (Antiochus)  shall  come  against 
him  like  a  whirlwind,  with  chariots  and  with  horse¬ 
men,  and  with  many  ships;  and  he  shall  enter  into 
the  countries,  and  shall  overflow  and  pass  over. 

“  He  shall  enter  also  into  the  glorious  land, 9  and 
many  countries  shall  be  overthrown:  but  he  shall  es¬ 
cape  out  of  his  hand. 

“  He  shall  stretch  forth  his  hand  also  upon  the 
countries, io  and  the  land  of  Egypt  shall  not  escape. 

“  But  he  shall  have  power  over  the  treasures  of 
gold  and  silver, n  and  over  the  precious  things  of 
Egypt.” 

If  we  compare  the  relation  given  by  the  author  of 
the  Maccabees  with  Daniel’s  prophecy,  we  find  a  per¬ 
fect  resemblance,  except  that  the  prophet  is  even 
more  clear  and  particular  than  the  historian. 

Diodorus  relates, it  that  Antiochus,  after  this  victory, 
conquered  all  Egypt,  or  at  least  the  greatest  part  of 
it:  for  all  the  cities,  Alexandria  excepted,  opened 
their  gates  to  the  conqueror.  He  subdued  Egypt 
with  an  astonishing  rapidity,  and  did  that  “  which  his 
fathers  had  not  donej3  nor  his  fathers’  fathers.” 

Ptolemy  either  surrendered  himself,  or  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Antiochus,  who  at  first  treated  him  with 
kindness;  had  but  one  table  with  him;  seemed  to  be 
greatly  concerned  for  his  welfare,  and  left  him  the 
peaceable  possession  of  his  kingdom,  reserving  to 
himself  Pelusium,  which  was  the  key  to  it.  For 
Antiochus  assumed  this  appearance  of  friendship 
with  no  other  view  than  to  have  the  better  opportu¬ 
nity  of  ruining  him.  “  They  that  feed  of  the  por¬ 
tion  of  his  meat  shall  destroy  him.”M 

Antiochus  did  not  make  a  long  stay  in  Egypt  at 
that  time;  the  news  which  was  brought  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  revolt  of  the  Jews  obliging  him  to  march  against 
them. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria, 
offended  at  Philometor  for  having  concluded  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  Antiochus,  raised  Euergetes  his  younger 
brother,  to  the  throne  in  his  stead. 

Antiochus,  who  had  advice  of  what  had  passed  in 
Alexandria,  took  this  opportunity  to  return  into 
Egypt,  upon  pretext  of  restoring  the  dethroned  mon¬ 
arch,  but  in  reality  to  make  himself  absolute  master 
of  the  kingdom. 

Antiochus' s  third  expedition  into  Egypt. 

“  And  both  these  kings’  hearts  shall  be  to  do  mis¬ 
chief;15  and  they  shall  speak  lies  at  one  table;  but  it 
shall  not  prosper:  for  yet  the  end  shall  be  at  the  time 
appointed. 

•  Dan.  xi.  20.  v  J  Maccab.  i.  18 — 20.  •  Dan.  xi.  40. 

9  Ver.  41.  io  Ver.  42.  it  Ver.  43. 

r»  In  Excerpt.  Vales,  p.  310.  s*  Dan.  xi.  24 

i*  Dan.  xi.  26  i*  Ver.  27. 
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«  Then  shall  he  (Antiochus)  return  into  his  land 
with  great  riches.”  l 

Antiochus’s  third  expedition  could  scarce  be  point¬ 
ed  out  more  clearly.  That  prince,  hearing  that  the 
Alexandrians  had  raised  Euergetes  to  the  throne, 
returned  to  Egypt  upon  the  specious  pretence  of  re 
storing  Philometor:  Per  honestam  speciem  majons 
Ptolemoei  reduccndiin  regnum.2  After  having  over¬ 
come  the  Alexandrians  in  a  sea-fight  at  Pelusium,  he 
laid  siege  to  Alexandria.  But  finding  the  inhabitants 
made  a  strong  opposition,  he  was  contented  with 
making  himself  again  master  of  the  rest  of  Egypt, 
in  the  name  of  his  nephew,  in  whose  behalf  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  drawn  the  sword :  Cui  regnum  quoeri 
suis  viribus  simulabat.3  They  were  then  at  Memphis, 
at  the  same  table,  and  behaved  towards  one  another 
with  all  the  outward  marks  of  a  sincere  friendship. 
The  uncle  seemed  to  have  his  nephew’s  interest  at 
heart,  and  the  nephew  to  repose  the  highest  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  uncle;  but  all  this  was  mere  show  and 
outside,  both  dissembling  their  real  seir'''n*,T’*v  The 
uncle  endeavoured  to  crush  his  nephew;  Cm  regnum 
quaeri  suis  viribus  simulabat ,4  ut  mox  victorem  ag- 
grederetur;  and  the  nephew,  who  saw  through  this 
design,  voluntatis  ejus  non  ignarus,  strove  immedi¬ 
ately  to  be  reconciled  to  his  brother.  Thus  did  nei¬ 
ther  prosper  in  deceiving  of  the  other:  nothing  was 
yet  determined,  and  Antiochus  returned  into  Syria. 

Antiochus' s fourth  expedition  into  Egypt. 

“  And  at  the  time  appointed  he  shall  return  and 
come  towards  the  South, 5  but  it  shall  not  be  as  the 
former,  or  as  the  latter. 

“  For  the  ships  of  Chittim  shall  come  against  him.6 
Therefore  he  shall  be  grieved  and  return,  and  have 
indignation  against  the  holy  covenant.” 

Advice  being  brought  Antiochus,  that  the  two  bro¬ 
thers  were  recoficiled,  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
declared  publicly,  that  he  intended  to  conquer  Egypt 
for  himself.  And  to  support  his  pretensions,  “  he 
returned  towards  the  South,”  that  is,  into  Egypt,  but 
was  not  so  successful  in  this  expedition  as  before.  As 
he  was  advancing  forward  to  besiege  Alexandria, 7 
Popilius  and  other  Roman  ambassadors,  who  were 
on  board  a  fleet  composed  of  Macedonian  or  Greek 
ships  (for  this  the  Hebrew  word  Chittim  signifies,) 
which  they  found  at  Delos,  obliged  him  to  lay  down 
his  arms,  and  leave  Egypt.  He  obeyed  ;  but  “  was 
grieved  and  returned,  and  had  indignation  against 
the  holy  covenant,”  and  the  city  and  temple  of  Je¬ 
rusalem,  as  will  be  presently  seen. 

Had  the  prophet  been  eye-witness  to  this  event, 
would  it  have  been  possible  for  him  to  point  it  out 
in  a  clearer  and  more  exact  manner? 

II.  Cruel  persecutions  exercised  by  Antiochus  against 
the  Jews,  and  foretold  by  the  prophet  Daniel. 

I  have  mentioned  and  explained,  in  another  place, 
the  account  which  Daniel  the  prophet  gives  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great’s  reign,  and  those  of  his  four  succes¬ 
sors. 

“  Behold  a  he-goat  came  from  the  West,8  on  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  touched  not  the  ground.” 
Is  it  possible  to  denote  more  plainly  the  rapidity  of 
Alexander’s  conquests? — “  The  he-goat  waxed  very 

reat:9  and  when  he  was  strong,  the  great  horn  was 

roken;  and  for  it  came  up  four  notable  ones  towards 
the  four  winds  of  heaven.”  These  are  Alexander’s 
four  successors.  “  And  out  of  one  of  them  came 
forth  a  little  hornJO  which  waxed  exceeding  great  to¬ 
wards  the  South,  and  towards  the  East,  and  towards 
the  pleasant  land.”  This  is  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
who  gained  several  victories  towards  the  South  and 
the  East,  and  who  strongly  opposed  the  army  of  the 
Lord  and  the  Jewish  people,  of  whom  God  was  the 
strength  and  the  protector. 

The  prophet  afterwards  points  out  the  war  which 
Epiphanes  proclaimed  against  the  people  of  God,  the 
priests  of  the  Lord,  his  laws  and  his  temple. 


i  Dan  xi.  28.  *  Liv.  t.  xliv.  n.  19. 

»  Ibid,  I.  xlv.  n  11.  Hieron  in  Daniel. 

4  Liv.  1.  xlv.  n.  11  *  Dan.  xi.  29.  e  Ver.  30. 

'Liv  1.  xlv  n.  10.  •  Dan.  viii.S,  s  Ver.  8.  i°Ver.9. 


“  And  it  waxed  great,  (the  horn,)ll  even  to  the  host 
of  heaven,  and  it  cast  down  some  of  the  host,  and  of 
the  stars  to  the  ground,  and  stamped  upon  them. 
Yea, 12  he  magnified  himself  even  to  the  prince  of  the 
host,  (to  God;)  and  by  him  the  daily  sacrifice  was 
taken  away,  and  the  place  of  his  sanctuary  was  cast 
down.  And  a  host  was  given  him  against  the  daily 
sacrifice,  by  reason  of  transgression,  13  and  it  cast 
down  the  truth  to  the  ground,  and  it  practised  and 
prospered.” 

Daniel  gave  still  greater  extent  to  the  same  pro¬ 
phecy  in  his  eleventh  chapter. 

“  His  heart  shall  be  against  the  holy  covenant, M 
and  he  shall  do  exploits.  He  shall  return,  and  have 
indignation  against  the  holy  covenant.” 

During  the  siege  of  Alexandria,®  a  report  had 
revailed  that  Antiochus  was  dead,  and  the  Jews 
ad  been  accused  of  expressing  great  joy  at  it.  He 
thereupon  marched  to  their  city,  stormed  it,  and  ex¬ 
ercised  all  the  barbarity  that  his  fury  could  suggest. 
About  40,000  men  were  killed  in  the  compass  of 
three  days,®  and  the  same  number  sold  as  slaves. 
Antiochus  went  into  the  temple,  polluted  it,  and 
carried  off  all  the  vessels,  treasures  and  rich  orna¬ 
ments. 

After  Popilius  had  forced  him  to  leave  Egypt, 17  he 
turned  the  fury  with  which  he  was  inflamed  upon 
that  occasion  against  the  Jews.  He  sent  Apollonius 
into  Judea,  with  orders  to  kill  all  the  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  and  to  sell  the  women  and  children. 
Accordingly,  Apollonius  made  dreadful  havoc  in 
Jerusalem,  set  fire  to  the  city,  beat  down  the  walls, 
and  carried  the  women  and  children  into  captivity. 

“  He  shall  return, t8  and  have  intelligence  with 
them  that  forsake  the  holy  covenant.  And  arms  shall 
stand  on  his  part,  and  they  shall  pollute  the  sanctua¬ 
ry'  of  strength,  and  shall  take  away  the  daily  sacri¬ 
fice,  and  they' shall  set  up  the  abomination  that  mak- 
eth  desolate.  And  such  as  do  wickedly  against  the 
covenant,  shall  he  corrupt  by  flatteries.” 

Antiochus  declared  openly  for  all  those  who  should 
renounce  the  law. '9  Having  published  an  ordinance, 
by  which  all  the  Jews  in  general  were  commanded, 
upon  pain  of  death,  to  change  their  religion,  he  sent 
some  officers  to  Jerusalem,  ordering  them  to  pollute 
the  temple,  and  abolish  the  worship  of  the  Most 
High.  They  accordingly  dedicated  this  temple  to 
Jupiter  Olympius,  and  placed  his  statue  in  it.  They 
raised  in  every  part  of  the  city  profane  temples  ana 
altars,  where  they  forced  the  Jews  to  offer  sacrifices, 
and  eat  of  meats  sacrificed  to  idols.  Many,  from  the 
dread  of  the  torture,  seemed  to  comply  in  all  things 
required  of  them;  and  even  prompted  others  to  imi¬ 
tate  their  dissimulation  in  order  to  countenance  their 
base  apostacy. 

“  And  such  as  do  wickedly  against  the  covenant,*) 
shall  he  (Antiochus)  corrupt  by  flatteries;  but  the 
people  that  do  know  their  God,  shall  be  strong  and 
do  exploits.”  This  manifestly  points  at  old  Eleazar, 
the  seven  Maccabees,  and  their  mother,  and  a  great 
number  of  other  Jews,  who  courageously  opposed 
the  impious  orders  of  the  king. 

“  And  they  that  understand  among  the  people, 21 
shall  instruct  many:  yet  they  shall  fall  by  the  sW^ird, 
and  by  flame,  by  captivity,  and  by  spoil,  many  days.” 
This  relates  chiefly  to  Mattathias  and  his  sons. 

“  Jfow  when  they  shall  fall, 22  they'  shall  be  holpen 
with  a  little  help:  but  many  shall  cleave  to  them  with 
flatteries.”  Mattathias  and  Judas  Maccabeus  sup¬ 
ported  the  distressed  nation,  and  the  almost  univer¬ 
sally  abandoned  religion,  with  so  small  a  number  of 
forces,  that  we  can  consider  the  success  which  the 
Almighty  gave  to  their  arms  no  otherwise  than  as  a 
miracle.  Their  troops  grew  more  numerous  by  de- 


u  Dan.  viii.  10.  ■»  Ver.  11.  is  Ver.  12. 

ii  Chap.  xi.  ver.  28 — 30. 

i*  1  Maccab.  i.  21 — 24.  2  Maccab.  v.  5 — 21.  Joseph.  Lib. 
de  Maccab.  See. 

to  We  are  told  in  the  Maccabees,  that  it  was  twice  thi* 
number. 

if  1  Maccab.  i.  30 — 34.  2  Maccab.  v.  24 — 26. 
i®  Dan.  xi.  30—32. 

is  1  Maccab.  i.  43,  &c.  2  Maccab.  iv.  7,  &c.  vi.  1,  &C. 
so  Dan.  xi.  3°  ai  Ver.  33.  33  Ver.  34. 
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grees,  aud  afterwards  formed  a  very  considerable 
body. 

“And  some  of  them  of  understanding  shall  fad,1 
to  try  them,  and  to  purge,  and  to  make  them  white, 
even  to  the  time  of  the  end,  because  it  is  yet  for  a 
time  appointed.”  The  sufferings  and  death  of  those 
who  steadfastly  refused  to  obey  the  king’s  decree,  was 
their  glory  and  triumph. 

“  And  the  king  shall  do  according  to  his  will,2 
and  he  shall  exalt  himself,  and  magnify  himself  above 
every  god,  and  shall  speak  marvellous  things  against 
the  God  of  gods,  and  shall  prosper  till  the  indignation 
(of  God)  be  accomplished:  for  that  that  is  determin¬ 
ed  shall  be  done. 

“Neither  shall  he  regard  the  god  of  his  fathers, 3 
nor  the  desire  of  women,  nor  regard  any  god :  for  he 
shall  magnify  himself  above  all.” 

Epiphanes  ridiculed  all  religions.  He  plundered 
the  temples  of  Greece,  and  wanted  to  rob  that  of 
Elymais.  He  exercised  his  impious  fury  chiefly 
against  Jerusalem  and  the  Jews,  and  almost  without 
any  resistance.  The  Almighty  seemed  to  wink  for  a 
time  at  all  the  abominations  which  were  committed 
in  his  temple,  till  his  wrath  against  his  people  was 
satisfied. 

“But  tidings  out  of  the  East,* * *•  and  out  of  the 
North, shall  trouble  him:  therefore  he  shall  go  forth 
with  great  fury  to  destroy,  and  utterly  make  away 
many.” 

Autiochus  was  troubled  when  news  was  brought 
him,  that  the  provinces  of  the  East,  and  Artaxias 
king  of  Armenia  towards  the  North,  were  in  arms, 
and  going  to  throw  off  his  yoke. 

Tacitus  5  tells  ns,  that  when  Antiochus  had  formed 
a  resolution  to  force  the  Jews  to  change  their  religion, 
and  embrace  that  of  the  Greeks,  the  Parthians  had 
revolted  from  Antiochus.  Before  he  set  out  for  the 
provinces  on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates,6hegave 
Lysias,  whom  he  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom  in 
his  absence,  half  his  army;  commanding  him  to  ex¬ 
tirpate  all  the  Jews,  and  to  settle  other  nations  in  their 
country. 

“  He  shall  plant  the  tabernacles  of  his  palace  [in 
Apadnoj]  ^  between  the  seas  in  the  glorious  mountain 
[of  Zabi];8  yet  he  shall  come  to  his  end,  and  none 
shall  help  him.”  The  former  part  of  this  verse,  which 
is  translated  literally  from  the  Hebrew,  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  explained,  because  of  the  two  words  Apad- 
no  and  Zabi,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  an¬ 
cient  geography.  The  reader  knows  that  I  do  not 
take  upon  me  to  clear  up  these  kind  of  difficulties. 
Porphyry,  whom  we  have  no  reason  to  suspect,  im¬ 
agined  that  this  verse  alluded  to  Antiochus’s  expedi¬ 
tion  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  to  his  death,  which 
happened  on  that  march.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  interpreters,  and  therefore  we 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  it. 

The  prophet  therefore  declares,  that  Antiochus  shall 
pitch  his  camp  near  mount  Zabi,  (doubtless  the  same 
with  Taba,9  where,  according  to  Polybiusjo  he  died,) 
and  that  there  “he  shall  come  to  his  end,”  being 
abandoned  by  God,  and  having  none  to  “help  him.” 
We  have  seen  how  he  expired  in  the  most  cruel  ago¬ 
nies,  and  struck  with  an  unavailing  repentance,  which 
only  increased  his  torments.  ' 


1  Dan.  xi.  35.  »  Ver.  36.  a  Ver.  37.  *  Ver.  44. 

•  Antiochus  demere  superstitionem  et  mores  Graecorum 
dare  adnixus,  quominus  teterrimam  gcntem  in  melius  muta- 
ret,  Parthorum  hello  prohibitus  est:  nam  ed  tempestate 
Arsaces  defecerat. —  Tacit.  1.  v.  c.  8. 

•  1  Maccab  iii.  31 — 39. 

1  N.  B.  The  words  between  the  crotchets  in  this  verse  are 
not  in  our  English  translation  of  the  Bible. 

•  Dan.  xi.  45. 

•  Taba,  according  to  Polybius,  was  in  Persia;  and  in  Pa- 
-jetacena,  according  to  Quintus  Curtius, 

*•  Polyb.  in  Excerpt.  Vales,  p.  145. 


Theodoret,  St.  Jerome,  and  several  interpreters, 
take  all  that  the  prophet  Daniel  speaks  concerning 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  a  double  sense,  as  alluding  to 
Antichrist.  It  is  certain  that  this  prince,  who  was 
equally  impious  and  cruel,  is  one  of  the  most  sensible, 
as  well  as  most  expressive,  types  of  that  enemy  of 
Christ  Jesus  and  our  holy  religion. 

It  is  impossible  for  us,  whilst  we  are  reading  this 
prophecy,  not  to  be  prodigiously  struck  when  we  see 
thejustness  and  accuracy  with  which  the  prophet  tra¬ 
ces  the  principal  characteristics  of  a  king,  whose  his¬ 
tory  is  so  much  blended  with  that  of  the  Jews:  and 
we  perceive  evidently,  that  for  this  reason  the  Holy 
Spirit,  either  entirely  omitting,  or  taking  only  a  tran¬ 
sient  notice  of  the  actions  of  other  much  more  famous 
princes,  dwells  so  long  on  those  of  Antiochus  Epi¬ 
phanes. 

With  what  certainty  does  Daniel  foretell  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  events,  so  very  remote,  and  which  depended 
on  so  many  arbitrary  circumstances !  How  manifestly 
did  the  Spirit,  which  presented  futurity  to  his  view, 
show  it  him  as  present,  and  in  as  clear  a  light,  as  if 
he  had  seen  it  with  his  bodily  eyes!  Do  not  the  di¬ 
vine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  by  a  necessary 
consequence,  the  certainty  of  the  Christian  religion 
become  by  such  proofs,  in  a  manner,  palpable  and 
self-evident'? 

No  prophecy  was  ever  fulfilled  in  so  clear,  so  per- 
feet,  and  so  incontrovertible  a  manner  as  this.  Por- 
phyra  n  the  professed  enemy  of  the  Christian  religion, 
as  well  as  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  being  infinitely  perplexed  at  finding 
so  great  a  conformity  between  the  events  foretold  by 
Daniel  and  the  relations  given  by  the  best  historians, 
did  not  pretend  to  deny  this  conformity,  for  that 
would  have  been  repugnant  to  plain  sense,  and  deny¬ 
ing  the  shiniDg  of  the  sun  at  noon-day.  However, 
he  took  another  course,  in  order  to  undermine  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures.  He  himself  laboured, 
by  citing  all  the  historians  extant  at  that  time,  and 
which  are  since  lost,  to  show,  at  great  length,  that 
whatever  is  written  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel, 
happened  exactly  as  foretold  by  that  prophet:  and 
he  inferred  from  this  perfect  uniformity,  that  so  ex¬ 
act  a  detail  of  so  great  a  number  of  events,  could 
not  possibly  have  been  written  by  Daniel  so  many 
years  before  they  happened  ;  and  that  this  work  must 
certainly  have  been  written  by  some  person  who  liv¬ 
ed  after  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  borrowed  Daniel’s 
name. 

In  this  contest  between  the  Christians  and  Hea¬ 
thens,  the  former  would  indisputably  carry  their 
cause,  could  they  be  able  to  demonstrate,  by  good 
proofs,  that  Daniel’s  prophecies  were  really  written 
by  him.  Now  this  they  proved  unanswerably,  by 
citing  the  testimony  of  a  whole  people,  I  mean  the 
Jews;  whose  evidence  could  not  be  suspected  nor 
disallowed,  as  they  were  still  greater  enemies  to  the 
Christian  religion  than  the  Heathens  themselves. 
The  reverence  they  had  for  the  sacred  writings,  of 
which  Providence  had  appointed  them  the  deposito¬ 
ries  and  guardians,  was  carried  to  such  a  pitch,  that 
they  would  have  thought  him  a  criminal  and  sacrile¬ 
gious  wretch,  who  should  have  attempted  only  to 
transpose  a  single  word,  or  change  one  letter  in 
them.  What  idea,  then,  would  they  have  entertain¬ 
ed  of  that  man  who  should  pretend  to  introduce  any 
supposititious  books  among  them?  Such  are  the 
witnesses  who  attested  the  genuineness  of  Daniel’s 
prophecies.  And  were  ever  proofs  so  convincing,  or 
cause  so  victorious?  “Thy  testimonies  are  very 
sure,  OLord,  for  ever.”!2 


11  Porphyry  was  a  learned  heathen,  born  at  Tyre,  A.  D 
233,  and  wrote  a  very  voluminous  treatise  against  the  Chile- 
tian  religion. 

>a  Psalm  xciii.  5. 
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This  twentieth  book  contains  three  articles.  In  the  first,  the 
history  of  Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Macedonia,  is  related. 
He  reigned  eleven  years,  and  was  dethroned  in  the  year 
of  the  world  3836.  The  second  article  goes  on  from  the 
defeat  of  Perseus  to  the  ruin  of  Corinth,  which  was  taken 
and  burnt  int  he  year  of  the  world  3858,  and  includes  some¬ 
thing  more  than  twenty-one  years.  The  third  article  con¬ 
tains  the  history  of  Syria  and  that  of  Egypt,  which  are 
generally  joined  together.  That  of  Syria  comprises  al¬ 
most  one  hundred  years,  from  Antiochus  Eupator,  son 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  to  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  under 
whom  Syria  became  part  of  the  Roman  empire :  that  is 
to  say,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3840  to  3039.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  Egypt  includes  also  100  years,  from  the  twentieth 
year  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  till  tire  expulsion  of  Ptolemy 
Auletes ;  that  is,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3845  to  the 
year  3946. 

ARTICLE  I. 

This  article  contains  eleven  years,  being  the  du¬ 
ration  of  the  reign  of  Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3826  to  3837. 

SECTION  I.— PERSEUS  PREPARES  SECRETLY  FOR  A 
WAR  AGAINST  THE  ROMANS.  HE  ENDEAVOURS  A 
RECONCILIATION  WITH  THE  ACHAEAN’S  IN  VAIN. 
HIS  SECRET  MEASURES  NOT  UNKNOWN  AT  ROME. 
EUMENES  ARRIVES  THERE,  AND  INFORMS  THE 
SENATE  OF  THEM.  PERSEUS  ATTEMPTS  TO  RID 
HIMSELF  OF  THAT  PRINCE,  FIRST  BY  ASSASSINA¬ 
TION,  AND  AFTERWARDS  BY  POISON.  THE  ROMANS 
BREAK  WITH  PERSEUS.  DIFFERENT  OPINIONS  AND 
DISPOSITIONS  OF  THE  KINGS  AND  STATES,  IN  RE¬ 
GARD  TO  THE  MACEDONIAN  WAR.  AFTER  SEVE¬ 
RAL  EMBASSIES  ON  BOTH  SIDES,  THE  WAR  IS  DE¬ 
CLARED  IN  FORM. 

The  death  of  Philip  happened  very 
A.  M.  3826.  opportunely  for  suspending  the  war 
Ant.  J.  C.  178.  against  the  Romans.i  and  giving  them 
time  to  prepare  for  it.  That  prince 
had  formed  a  strange  design,  and  had  already  begun 
to  put  it  in  execution;  this  was  to  bring  a  consider¬ 
able  body  of  troops,  both  horse  and  foot,  from  Eu¬ 
ropean  Sarmatia,  which  now  forms  part  of  Poland. 
Certain  Gauls  had  settled  near  the  mouths  of  the 
Borysthenes,  now  called  the  Nieper,  and  had  taken 
the  name  of  Bastarn*.  That  people  were  neither 
accustomed  to  till  the  earth,  to  feed  cattle,  nor  to 
engage  in  commerce  :  they  lived  by  war,  and  sold 
their  services  to  any  people  that  would  employ  them. 
After  they  had  passed  the  Danube,  Philip  was  to  have 
settled  them  upon  the  lands  of  the  Dardanians,  whom 
he  had  resolved  utterly  to  exterminate;  because, 
being  very  near  neighbours  of  Macedonia,  they  never 
failed  to  take  every  favourable  occasion  for  making 
inroads  into  it.  The  Bastarnce  were  to  leave  their 
wives  and  children  in  this  new  settlement,  and  to 
march  into  Italy,  in  order  to  enrich  themselves  with 
the  booty  they  were  in  hopes  of  making  there.  What¬ 
ever  the  success  might  be,  Philip  conceived  he  should 
find  great  advantages  in  it:  if  it  should  happen  that 
the  Bastarnas  were  conquered  by  the  Romans,  he 
should  easily  be  consoled  for  their  defeat  in  seeing 
himself  delivered  from  his  dangerous  neighbours,  the 
Dardanians,  by  their  means;  and  if  their  irruption 
into  Italy  succeeded,  whilst  the  Romans  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  repulsing  these  new  enemies,  he  should 
have  time  to  recover  all  he  had  lost  in  Greece.  The 


B  astatine  were  already  upon  their  march,  and  were 
considerably  advanced,  when  they  received  advice  of 
Philip’s  death.  This  news,  and  several  accidents 
that  befell  them,  suspended  their  first  design,  and 
they  dispersed  into  different  parts.  Antigonus,  whom 
Philip  intended  for  his  successor,  had  been  employ¬ 
ed  against  his  will  in  negotiating  this  affair.  At  his 
return,  Perseus  put  him  to  death;  and  to  secure  him¬ 
self  the  better  on  the  throne,  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
Romans,  to  demand  that  they  would  renew  with  him 
the  alliance  they  had  made  with  his  father,  and  that 
the  senate  would  acknowledge  him  king.  His  sole 
intent  was  to  gain  time. 

Part  of  the  Bastarnas  had  pursued 
their  march, 2  and  were  actually  at  A.  M.  3829. 
war  with  the  Dardanians.  The  Ro-  Ant.  J.  C.175. 
mans  took  umbrage  at  it.  Perseus 
excused  himself  by  his  ambassadors,  and  represented 
that  he  had  not  sent  for  them,  and  had  no  share  in 
their  enterprise.  The  senate,  without  making  any 
farther  inquiry  into  the  affair,  contented  themselves 
with  advising  him  to  take  care  that  he  observed  in¬ 
violably  the  treaty  made  with  the  Romans.  The  Bas- 
tarnEe,  after  having  gained  some  advantages  at  first, 
were  at  length  reduced,  the  greatest  part  of  them  at 
least,  to  return  into  their  own  country.  It  is  said, 
that  having  found  the  Danube  frozen  over,  in  endeav¬ 
ouring  to  pass  it,  the  ice  broke  under  them,  and  a 
great  number  of  them  were  swallowed  up  in  the  river. 

It  was  known  at  Rome  that  Per¬ 
seus  had  sent  ambassadors  to  Car-  A.  M.  3830. 
thage,3  and  that  the  senate  had  given  Ant.  J.  C.  174. 
them  audience  in  the  night,  in  the 
temple  of  jEsculapius.  It  was  thought  proper  to 
send  ambassadors  into  Macedonia  to  observe  the 
conduct  of  that  prince.  He  had  lately  reduced  the 
Dolopians,*  who  refused  to  obey  him,  by  force  of 
arms.  After  that  expedition  he  advanced  towards 
Delphi,  upon  pretence  of  consulting  the  oracle;  but 
in  reality,  as  it  was  believed,  of  having  an  opportunity 
to  make  the  tour  of  Greece,  and  negotiate  alliances. 
This  journey  at  first  alarmed  the  whole  country,  and 
occasioned  so  general  a  consternation,  that  even  Eu- 
menes  did  not  think  himself  safe  in  Pergamus.  But 
Perseus,  as  soon  as  he  had  consulted  the  oracle,  re¬ 
turned  into  his  own  kingdom,  passing  through  Phthi- 
otis,  Achaia,  and  Thessaly,  without  committing  any 
hostilities  in  his  march.  He  afterwards  sent  either 
ambassadors  or  circular  letters  to  all  the  states 
through  which  he  had  passed,  to  demand  that  they 
would  forget  such  subjects  of  discontent  as  they  might 
have  had  under  the  reign  of  his  father,  which  ought 
to  be  buried  in  his  grave. 

His  principal  attention  was  to  reconcile  himself 
with  the  Achseans.  Their  league,  and  the  city  of 
Athens,  had  carried  their  hatred  and  resentment  so 
high  against  the  Macedonians,  as  by  a  decree  to  pro¬ 
hibit  all  intercourse  with  them.  This  declared  en¬ 
mity  gave  the  slaves,  who  fled  from  Achaia,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  retiring  into  Macedonia,  where  they  found 
an  assured  asylum,  and  where  they  knew  they  should 
not  be  followed  or  claimed  after  that  general  interdic¬ 
tion.  Perseus  caused  all  these  slaves  to  be  seized,  and 


»  Freinshem.  in  Liv.  »  Liv.  1.  xli.  n.  27—29. 

1  Dolopia  was  a  region  of  Thessaly,  upon  the  confines  of 
Epirus. 
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sent  them  back  to  the  Achseans,  with  an  obliging  let¬ 
ter,  in  which  he  exhorted  them  to  take  effectual  meth¬ 
ods  for  preventingtheir  slaves  from  makinghis  domin¬ 
ions  their  place  of  refuge  any  longer.  This  was  ta¬ 
citly  demanding  the  re-establishment  of  their  ancient 
intercourse.  Xenarcbus,  who  was  at  that  time  in 
office,  and  desirous  of  making  his  court  to  the  king, 
seconded  his  demand  very  strongly,  and  was  support¬ 
ed  by  those  who  were  most  solicitous  for  recovering 
their  slaves. 

Callicrates,  one  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  as¬ 
sembly,  who  was  convinced  that  the  safety  of  the 
league  consisted  in  the  inviolable  observance  of  the 
treaty  concluded  with  the  Romans,  represented,  that 
a  reconciliation  with  Macedonia  was  a  direct  infrac¬ 
tion  of  it,  whilst  that  kingdom  was  making  prepara¬ 
tions  to  declare  war  against  Rome  as  soon  as  possible. 
He  concluded,  that  it  was  necessary  to  leave  things 
in  their  present  condition,  till  time  should  ascertain 
whether  their  fears  were  just  or  not.  That  if  Mace¬ 
donia  continued  in  peace  with  Rome,  it  would  be 
time  enough,  when  that  appeared,  to  re-establish  an 
intercourse  with  them;  without  which,  a  reunion 
would  be  precipitate  and  dangerous. 

Acron,  Xenarchus’s  brother,  who  spoke  after  Cal¬ 
licrates,  did  his  utmost  to  prove  that  such  terrors 
were  without  foundation ;  that  the  question  did  not 
relate  to  the  making  of  a  new  treaty  and  alliance 
with  Perseus,  and  much  less  to  coming  to  a  rupture 
with  the  Romans,  but  solely  to  reverse  a  decree,  for 
which  the  injustice  of  Philip  might  have  given  room, 
but  which  Perseus,  who  had  no  share  in  his  father’s 
conduct,  was  undoubtedly  far  from  deserving.  That 
that  prince  could  not  but  be  assured,  that,  in  case  of 
a  war  against  the  Romans,  the  league  would  not  fail 
to  declare  for  them.  “  But,”  added  he,  “  whilst  the 
peace  subsists,  if  animosities  and  dissensions  are  not 
made  to  cease  entirely,  it  is  at  least  reasonable  to 
suspend  them,  and  to  let  them  sleep  for  a  while.” 

Nothing  was  concluded  in  this  assembly.  As  it 
was  taken  amiss  that  the  king  had  contented  himself 
with  only  sending  them  a  letter,  he  afterwards  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  assembly,  which  had  been  sum¬ 
moned  to  Megalopolis.  But  those  who  apprehended 
giving  Rome  offence,  used  such  effectual  means,  that 
they  were  refused  audience. 

The  ambassadors  sent  by  the  sen- 

A.  M.  3831.  ate  into  Macedonia, l  reported,  at 
Ant.  J.  C.  173.  their  return,  that  they  could  not  get 
access  to  the  king,  upon  pretence 
that  he  was  sometimes  abroad,  and  sometimes  indis¬ 
posed  ;  two  subterfuges  equally  false.  That,  for  the 
rest,  it  appeared  plainly,  that  great  preparations  were 
making  for  war,  and  that  it  was  reasonable  to  expect 
it  would  speedily  break  out.  They  gave  an  account 
also  of  the  state  in  which  they  found  jEtolia;  that 
it  was  in  great  commotion  from  domestic  divisions, 
which  the  violence  of  two  contending  parties  had 
carried  to  the  utmost  excess;  and  that  their  authori¬ 
ty  had  not  been  capable  of  uniting  and  appeasing  the 
persons  at  the  head  of  them. 

As  Rome  expected  a  war  with  Macedonia,  prepa¬ 
rations  were  made  for  it  by  the  religious  ceremonies, 
which  amongst  the  Romans  always  preceded  declara¬ 
tions  of  war;  that  is  to  say,  by  expiation  of  prodigies, 
and  various  sacrifices  offered  to  the  gods. 

Marcellus  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  whom  the 
senate  had  sent  into  Greece.  After  having  appeased 
to  the  utmost  of  hi3  power  the  troubles  of  jEtolia,he 
went  into  Peloponnesus,  where  he  had  caused  the  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  Achaeans  to  be  summoned.  He  ex¬ 
tremely  applauded  their  zeal,  in  having  constantly  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  decree,  which  prohibited  all  intercourse 
with  the  kings  of  Macedonia.  This  was  an  open  de¬ 
claration  of  what  the  Romans  thought  with  regard  to 
Perseus. 

That  prince  was  incessantly  soliciting  the  Grecian 
cities,  by  frequent  embassies  and  magnificent  pro¬ 
mises,  far  exceeding  his  power  to  perform.  They 
were  sufficiently  inclined  in  his  favour,  and  far  more 
than  in  that  of  Eumenes,  though  the  latter  had  ren¬ 
dered  great  services  to  most  of  those  cities;  and  those. 


who  formed  a  part  of  his  dominions  would  not  have 
changed  condition  with  such  as  wrere  entirely  free. 
There  was,  however,  no  comparison  between  the  two 
princes  in  point  of  character  and  manners.  Perseus 
was  utterly  infamous  for  his  crimes  and  cruelties. 
He  was  accused  of  having  murdered  his  wife  with 
his  own  hands,  after  the  death  of  his  father;  of  hav¬ 
ing  made  way  with  Appelles,  whose  aid  he  had  used 
in  destroying  his  brother;  and  of  having  committed 
many  other  murders,  both  within  and  without  his 
kingdom.  On  the  contrary,  Eumenes  had  rendered 
himself  esteemed  by  his  tenderness  for  his  brothers 
and  relations;  by  his  justice  in  governing  his  sub 
jects ;  and  by  his  generous  propensity  to  do  good  and 
to  serve  others.  Notwithstanding  this  difference  of 
character,  they  gave  Perseus  the  preference;  wheth¬ 
er  it  was  that  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  kings  inspired  them  with  contempt  for  a  state 
whose  origin  was  wholly  recent,  and  whose  birth  they 
had  witnessed ;  or  that  the  Greeks  had  some  change 
in  view;  or  because  they  were  pleased  with  having 
some  support  in  him  to  hold  the  Romans  in  respect. 

Perseus  was  particularly  attentive  in  cultivating  the 
amity  of  the  Rhodians, 2  and  in  separating  them  from 
the  side  of  Rome.  It  was  from  Rhodes  that  Laodice, 
the  daughter  of  Seleucus,  went  to  share  the  Macedo 
nian  throne  with  Perseus,  by  marrying  him.  The 
Rhodians  had  fitted  him  out  as  fine  a  fleet  as  could  be 
imagined.  Perseus  had  furnished  the  materials,  and 
gave  gold  ribands  to  every  soldier  and  seaman  who 
came  with  Laodice.  A  sentence  passed  by  Rome  in 
favour  of  the  Lycians  against  the  people  of  Rhodes, 
had  extremely  exasperated  the  latter.  Perseus  endea¬ 
voured  to  take  advantage  of  their  resentment  against 
Rome  to  attach  them  to  himself. 

The  Romans  were  not  ignorant  of 
the  measures  taken  by  Perseus  to  A.  M.  3832. 
bring  over  the  states  of  Greece  into  Ant.  J.  C.  172. 
his  views ;  3  Eumenes  came  expressly 
to  Rome  to  inform  them  at  large  of  his  proceedings. 
He  was  received  there  with  all  possible  marks  of  dis¬ 
tinction.  He  declared  that,  besides  his  desire  to  pay 
his  homage  to  the  gods  and  men,  to  whom  he  owed 
an  establishment  which  left  him  nothing  to  wish,  he 
had  undertaken  this  voyage  expressly  to  advise  the 
senate  in  person  to  be  upon  their  guard  against  the 
enterprises  of  Perseus.  That  that  prince  had  inher¬ 
ited  his  father’s  hatred  for  the  Romans  as  well  as  his 
crown,  and  omitted  no  preparations  for  a  war  which 
he  believed  in  a  manner  fallen  to  him  in  right  of  suc¬ 
cession.  That  the  long  peace  Macedonia  had  enjoyed 
supplied  him  with  the  means  of  raising  numerous  and 
formidable  troops;  that  he  had  a  rich  and  powerful 
kingdom;  that  he  was  himself  in  the  flower  of  his 
outh,  full  of  ardour  for  military  expeditions,  to  which 
e  had  been  early  inured  in  the  sight  and  under  the 
conduct  of  his  father,  and  in  which  he  had  since  much 
exercised  himself,  in  different  enterprises  against  his 
neighbours.  That  he  was  highly  considered  by  the 
cities  of  Greece  and  Asia,  though  it  wfas  impossible  to 
say  by  what  sort  of  merit  he  had  acquired  that  influ¬ 
ence,  unless  it  were  by  his  enmity  for  the  Romans. 
That  he  was  upon  as  good  terms  with  powerful  kings. 
That  he  had  espoused  the  daughter  of  Seleucus,  and 
given  his  sister  in  marriage  to  Prusias.  That  he  had 
found  means  to  engage  the  Boeotians  in  his  interest, 
a  very  warlike  people,  whom  his  father  had  never  been 
able  to  bring  over;  and  that, but  for  the  opposition 
of  a  few  persons  well  affected  to  the  Romans,  he  cer« 
tainly  would  have  renewed  the  alliance  with  the 
Achaean  confederates.  That  it  was  to  Perseus  the 
lEtolians  applied  for  aid  in  their  domestic  troubles, 
and  not  to  the  Romans.  That,  supported  by  these 
powerful  allies,  he  made  such  preparations  for  war 
himself,  as  put  him  into  a  condition  to  dispense  with 
any  foreign  aid.  That  he  had  30,000  foot,  5000  horse, 
and  provisions  for  ten  years.  That,  besides  his  im¬ 
mense  annual  revenues  from  the  mines,  he  had  enough 
to  pay  10,000  foreign  troops  for  a  like  number  of  years, 
without  reckoning  those  of  his  own  kingdom.  That 
he  had  laid  up  in  his  arsenals  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
arms  to  equip  three  armies  as  great  as  that  he  had 
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actually  on  foot;  and  that,  though  Macedonia  should 
be  incapable  of  supplying  him  with  troops,  Thrace 
(which  was  an  inexhaustible  nursery  of  soldiers)  was 
at  his  devotion,  Eumenes  added,  that  he  advanced 
nothing  upon  simple  conjecture,  but  upon  the  certain 
knowledge  of  facts,  founded  upon  the  best  informa¬ 
tion.  “  For  the  rest,”  said  he,  in  concluding,  “  having 
discharged  the  duty  which  my  regard  and  gratitude 
for  the  Roman  people  made  indispensable,  and  de¬ 
livered  my  conscience,  it  only  remains  for  me  to 
implore  all  the  gods  and  goddesses,  that  they  would 
inspire  you  with  sentiments  and  measures  consistent 
with  the  glory  of  your  empire,  and  the  preservation 
of  your  friends  and  allies,  whose  safety  depends  upon 
yours.” 

The  senators  were  much  affected  with  this  dis¬ 
course.  Nothing  that  passed  in  the  senate,  except 
that  king  Eumenes  had  spoken,  was  known  abroad, 
or  suffered  to  take  air  at  first;  so  inviolably  were 
the  deliberations  of  that  august  assembly  kept  secret. 

The  ambassadors  from  king  Perseus  had  audience 
some  days  after.  They  found  the  senate  highly  pre¬ 
judiced  against  their  master;  and  what  Harpalus 
(one  of  them)  said  in  his  speech,  inflamed  them  still 
more  against  him.  It  was,  that  Perseus  desired  to  be 
believed  upon  his  own  word,  when  he  declared  he  had 
neither  done  nor  said  any  thing  that  argued  an  enemy. 
That,  as  for  the  rest,  if  he  discovered  that  they  were 
absolutely  bent  upon  a  rupture  with  him,  he  should 
know  how  to  defend  himself  with  valour.  That  the 
fortune  and  events  of  war  are  always  hazardous  and 
uncertain. 

The  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia,  anxious  for  the  ef¬ 
fect  which  these  embassies  might  produce  at  Rome, 
had  also  sent  deputies  thither  under  different  pretexts, 
especially  the  Rhodians,  who  suspected  that  Eumenes 
had  joined  them  in  his  accusation  against  Perseus; 
and  they  were  not  deceived.  In  an  audience  granted 
them,  they  inveighed  violently  against  Eumenes,  re¬ 
proaching  him  with  having  stirred  up  Lycia  against 
the  Rhodians,  and  of  having  rendered  himself  more 
insupportable  to  Asia  than  Antiochus  himself.  This 
discourse  was  very  agreeable  to  the  Asiatic  people, 
who  secretly  favoured  Perseus;  but  very  much  dis¬ 
pleased  the  senate,  and  had  no  other  effect  than  to 
make  them  suspect  the  Rhodians,  and  hold  Eumenes 
in  higher  consideration,  from  this  kind  of  conspiracy 
which  they  saw  formed  against  him.  He  was  dis¬ 
missed  in  consequence  with  the  highest  honours  and 
great  presents. 

Harpalus  having  returned  into  Macedonia  with  the 
utmost  diligence,  reported  to  Perseus, l  that  he  had 
left  the  Romans  in  a  disposition  not  to  defer  long  a 
declaration  of  war  against  him.  The  king  was  not 
displeased  with  his  account,  believing  himself  in  a 
condition,  with  the  great  preparations  he  had  made, 
to  support  it  with  success.  He  was  more  particularly 
glad  of  a  rupture  with  Eumene3,  from  whom  he  sus¬ 
pected  that  Rome  had  been  apprized  of  his  most  se¬ 
cret  measures;  and  began  with  declaring  against  him, 
not  by  the  way  of  arms,  but  by  that  of  the  most 
criminal  treachery.  He  despatched  Evander  of  Crete, 
the  general  of  his  auxiliary  forces,  with  three  Ma¬ 
cedonians,  who  had  already  been  employed  by  him 
upon  like  occasions,  to  assassinate  that  prince.  Per¬ 
seus  knew  that  he  was  preparing  for  a  journey  to 
Delphi,  and  directed  his  assassins  to  Praxo,  a  woman 
of  condition,  in  whose  house  he  had  lodged  when  he 
was  in  that  city.  They  lay  in  ambush  in  a  defile,  so 
narrow  that  two  men  could  not  pass  abreast.  When 
the  king  came  there,  the  assassins,  from  the  heights 
where  they  had  posted  themselves,  rolled  two  great 
stones  down  upon  him,  one  of  which  fell  upon  his 
head,  and  laid  him  senseless  upon  the  earth,  and  the 
other  wounded  him  considerably  in  the  shoulder; 
after  which  they  poured  a  hail  of  lesser  stones  upon 
him.  All  that  were  with  him  fled,  except  one  who 
stayed  to  assist  him.  The  assassins,  believing  the 
king  dead,  made  off  to  the  top  of  mount  Parnassus. 
His  officers,  when  they  returned,  found  him  without 
motion,  almost  without  life.  When  he  came  a  little 
to  himself,  he  was  carried  to  Corinth,  and  from  thence 


into  the  island  of  jEgina,  where  great  care  was  taken 
to  cure  his  wounds,  but  with  so  much  secresy  that 
no  one  was  admitted  into  his  chamber;  which  gave 
reason  to  believe  him  dead.  That  report  spread 
even  to  Asia.  Attalus  gave  credit  to  it  too  readily 
for  a  good  brother;  and  looking  upon  himself  al¬ 
ready  as  king,  was  preparing  to  espouse  the  widow. 
Eumenes,  at  their  first  interview,  could  not  forbear 
making  him  some  gentle  reproaches  upon  that  head, 
though  he  had  at  first  resolved  to  dissemble  his  sen¬ 
timents  of  his  brother’s  imprudence. 

Perseus  had  attempted  at  the  same  time  to  poison 
him  by  the  means  of  Rammius,  who  had  made  a  voy¬ 
age  into  Macedonia.  He  was  a  rich  citizen  of  Brun- 
dusium,  who  received  in  his  house  all  the  Roman 
generals,  foreign  noblemen,  and  even  princes,  who 
assed  through  that  city.  The  king  put  into  his 
ands  a  very  subtle  poison,  for  him  to  give  to  Eumenes 
when  he  should  come  to  his  house.  Rammius  did 
not  dare  to  refuse  this  commission,  however  great  his 
horror  for  it,  lest  the  king  should  make  a  trial  of  the 
draught  upon  himself;  but  he  set  out  with  a  full  reso¬ 
lution  not  to  execute  it.  Having  been  informed  that 
Valerius  was  at  Chalcis,  upon  his  return  from  his  em¬ 
bassy  into  Macedonia,  he  went  to  him,  discovered  the 
whole,  and  attended  him  to  Rome.  Valerius  also  car¬ 
ried  Praxo  thither  along  with  him,  at  whose  house  the 
assassins  had  lodged  in  Delphi.  When  the  senate 
had  heard  these  two  witnesses,  after  such  black  at¬ 
tempts,  they  thought  it  unnecessary  to  deliberate 
longer  upon  declaring  war  against  a  prince  who  made 
use  of  assassinations  and  poison  to  rid  himself  of  his 
enemies,  and  proceeded  to  take  due  measures  for  the 
success  of  so  important  an  enterprise. 

Two  embassies  which  arrived  at  Rome  about  the 
same  time,  gave  the  senate  great  pleasure.  The  first 
came  from  Ariarathes  king  of  Cappadocia,  the  fifth 
of  that  name.  He  sent  the  son  whom  he  intended 
for  his  successor,  to  Rome,  to  be  educated  there, 
from  his  earliest  infancy,  in  the  principles  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  to  form  himself  in  the  great  art  of  reigning, 
by  the  conversation  and  study  of  their  great  men; 
and  he  desired  that  the  Roman  people  would  take 
him  under  their  care  and  tuition.  The  young  prince 
was  received  with  all  the  marks  of  distinction  that 
could  be  shown  him;  and  the  senate  caused  a  com¬ 
modious  house  to  be  provided  for  him  and  his  train 
at  the  expense  of  the  public.  The  other  embassy 
was  from  the  Thracians,  who  desired  to  be  admitted 
into  the  alliance  and  amity  of  the  Romans. 

As  soon  as  Eumenes 2  was  entirely  recovered,  he 
repaired  to  Pergamus,  and  applied  himself  in  making 
preparations  for  war  with  uncommon  ardour,  in¬ 
flamed  more  than  ever  by  the  new  crime  of  his 
enemy.  The  senate  sent  ambassadors  to  compliment 
him  upon  the  extreme  danger  he  had  escaped ;  and 
despatched  others  at  the  same  time  to  confirm  the 
kings,  their  allies,  in  their  ancient  amity  with  the 
Roman  people. 

They  had  sent  also  to  Perseus  to  make  their  com¬ 
plaints,  and  to  demand  satisfaction.  These  ambas¬ 
sadors,  seeing  they  could  not  have  audience,  though 
many  days  had  elapsed,  set  out  in  order  to  return  to 
Rome.  The  king  caused  them  to  be  recalled.  They 
represented  that  by  the  treaty  concluded  with  Philip 
his  father,  and  afterwards  renewed  with  him,  it  was 
expressly  stipulated,  that  he  should  not  carry  the  war 
out  of  his  own  kingdom,  nor  attack  the  Roman  people. 
They  then  enumerated  all  his  infractions  of  that  trea¬ 
ty,  and  demanded  that  restitution  should  be  made  to 
the  allies  of  all  he  had  taken  from  them  by  force. 
The  king- replied  only  with  rage  and  reproaches, 
taxing  the  Romans  with  their  avarice  and  pride,  and 
the  insupportable  haughtiness  with  which  they  treat¬ 
ed  kings,  to  whom  they  pretended  to  dictate  laws  as 
to  their  slaves.  Upon  their  demanding  a  positive 
answer,  he  referred  them  to  the  next  day.  as  he 
intended  to  give  it  them  in  writing.  The  substance 
of  it  was,  that  the  treaty  concluded  with  his  father 
did  not  affect  him:  that  if  he  had  accepted  it,  it  was 
not  because  he  approved  it,  but  because  he  could  not 
do  otherw'ise,  not  being  sufficiently  established  upon 
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the  throne:  that  if  the  Romans  were  willing-  to  enter 
into  a  new  treaty,  and  would  propose  reasonable 
conditions,  he  should  consider  what  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  do.  The  king-,  after  having  delivered  this 
writing,  withdrew  abruptly;  and  the  ambassadors 
declared  that  the  Roman  people  renounced  his  al¬ 
liance  and  amity.  The  king  returned  in  great  wrath, 
and  told  them  in  a  menacing  tone,  that  they  were  to 
take  care  to  quit  his  kingdom  in  three  days.  At 
their  return  to  Rome,  they  reported  the  result  of 
their  embassy;  and  added,  that  they  had  observed, 
in  all  the  cities  of  Macedonia  through  which  they 
passed,  that  great  preparations  were  making  for  war. 

The  ambassadors  that  had  been  sent  to  the  kings 
in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  reported  that  they  found 
Eumenes  in  Asia,  Antiochus  in  Syria,  and  Ptolemy 
in  Egypt  well  inclined  to  the  Roman  people,  and 
ready  to  do  every  thing  that  should  be  desired  of 
them.  The  senate  would  not  grant  audience  to  the 
ambassadors  of  Gentius  king  of  Illyria,  who  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  holding  intelligence  with  Perseus;  and  de¬ 
ferred  hearing  those  from  the  Rhodians,  who  had  also 
rendered  themselves  suspected,  till  the  new  consuls 
entered  upon  their  office.  However,  not  to  lose  time, 
orders  were  given  for  fitting  out  a  fleet  of  fifty  galleys, 
to  sail  as  soon  as  possible  for  Macedonia,  which  was 
executed  without  delay. 

P.  Licinius  Crassus,  and  C.  Cas- 
A.  M.  3833.  sius  Longinus,  were  elected  consuls, 
Ant.J.  C.  171.  and  Macedonia  fell  by  lot  to  Li¬ 
cinius. 

Not  only  Rome  and  Italy,  but  all  the  kings  and 
cities,  as  well  of  Europe  as  Asia,  had  their  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  two  great  powers  on  the  point  of  entering 
into  a  war. 

Eumenes  was  animated  by  an  ancient  hatred  against 
Perseus,  still  more  by  the  new  crime,  which  had  al¬ 
most  cost  him  his  life  in  his  journey  to  Delphi. 

Prusias,  sing  of  Bithynia,  had  resolved  to  stand 
neuter,  and  wait  the  event.  He  flattered  himself 
that  the  Romans  would  not  insist  upon  his  taking  up 
arms  against  his  wife’s  brother;  and  hoped  that,  if 
Perseus  were  victorious,  that  prince  would  easily  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  his  neutrality  at  the  request  of  his  sister. 

Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  besides  having  pro¬ 
mised  to  aid  the  Romans,  inviolably  adhered,  either 
in  war  or  peace,  to  the  party  which  Eumenes  espous¬ 
ed,  after  having  contracted  an  affinity  with  him,  by 
giving  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 

Antiochus  had  formed  a  design  to  possess  himself 
of  Egypt,  relying  upon  the  weakness  of  the  king’s 
youth,  and  the  indolence  and  cowardice  of  those  who 
had  the  care  of  his  person  and  affairs.  He  imagined 
that  he  had  found  a  plausible  pretext  for  making  war 
upon  that  prince,  by  disputing  Coele-syria  with  him; 
and  that  the  Romans,  employed  in  the  war  with  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  would  not  obstruct  his  ambitious  designs. 
He  had,  however,  declared  to  the  senate  by  his  am¬ 
bassadors,  that  they  might  dispose  of  all  his  forces, 
and  had  repeated  the  same  promise  to  the  ambassa¬ 
dors  whom  the  Romans  had  sent  to  him. 

Ptolemy,  through  his  tender  age,  was  incapable  of 
resolving  for  himself.  His  guardians  were  making 
preparations  for  the  war  with  Antiochus,  in  defence 
of  Cosle-syria,  and  promised  to  contribute  every  thing 
in  their  power  to  aid  the  Romans  in  the  Macedonian 
war. 

Masinissa  supplied  the  Romans  with  corn,  troops, 
and  elephants,  and  intended  to  send  his  son  Misa- 
genes  to  join  them.  His  plan  and  political  motives 
were  the  effect  of  his  desire  to  possess  himself  of  the 
Carthaginian  territories.  If  the  Romans  conquered, 
he  conceived  it  impossible  to  execute  that  project,  be¬ 
cause  they  would  never  suffer  him  to  ruin  the  Cartha- 
inians  entirely;  in  which  case  he  should  continue  in 
is  present  condition.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  Roman 
power,  which  alone,  out  of  policy,  prevented  him  from 
extending  his  conquests,  and  at  that  time  supported 
Carthage,  should  happen  to  be  reduced,  he  expected, 
in  consequence,  to  make  himself  master  of  all  Africa. 

Gentius,  king  of  Illyria,  had  only  rendered  himself 
much  suspected  by  the  Romans,  without  knowing, 
however,  which  party  he  should  choose;  and  it  seem¬ 
ed,  that  if  he  had  adhered  to  either,  it  would  be  rather 


out  of  caprice  and  by  chance,  than  from  any  fixed 
plan  or  regular  project. 

As  for  Cotys  of  Thrace,  king  of  the  Odrysae,  he  had 
declared  openly  for  the  Macedonians. 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  kings  with  regard 
to  the  Macedonian  war.  As  for  the  states  and  free 
cities, the  populace  were  universally  inclined  in  favour 
of  Perseus  and  the  Macedonians.  The  opinions  of 
the  persons  in  authority  amongst  those  states  and 
cities  were  divided  into  three  classes.  Some  of  them 
abandoned  themselves  so  abjectly  to  the  Romans, 
that  by  their  blind  devotion  to  them  they  lost  all 
credit  and  authority  among  their  citizens;  and  of 
these,  few  concerned  themselves  about  the  justice  of 
the  Roman  government;  most  of  them  having  no 
views  but  to  their  private  interest,  convinced  that 
their  influence  in  their  cities  would  prevail  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  services  they  should  render  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  The  second  class  was  of  those  who  gave 
entirely  in  to  the  king’s  measures;  some  because 
their  debts  and  the  bad  state  of  their  affairs  made 
them  desire  a  change;  others,  because  the  pomp  that 
reigns  in  the  courts  of  kings,  upon  which  Perseus 
valued  himself,  agreed  best  with  their  own  pride 
and  vanity.  A  third  class,  which  were  the  most 
prudent  and  judicious,  if  it  were  absolutely  necessa¬ 
ry  to  take  either  part,  would  have  preferred  the  Ro¬ 
mans’  to  the  king’s;  but  had  it  been  left  to  their 
choice,  they  would  have  been  best  satisfied  that 
neither  of  the  parties  should  become  too  powerful 
by  reducing  the  other;  but,  preserving  a  kind  of 
equality  and  balance,  should  always  continue  in 
peace;  because  then  one  of  them,  by  taking  the 
weaker  states  under  its  protection,  whenever  the 
other  should  attempt  to  oppress  them,  would  render 
the  condition  of  them  all  more  happy  and  secure. 
In  this  kind  of  indeterminate  neutrality  they  saw, 
as  from  a  place  of  safety,  the  battles  and  dangers  of 
those  who  had  engaged  either  in  one  party  or  the 
other. 

The  Romans,  after  having,  according  to  their  lau¬ 
dable  custom,  discharged  all  the  duties  of  religion, 
offered  solemn  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  the  gods, 
and  made  vows  for  the  happy  success  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  for  which  they  had  been  so  long  preparing, 
declared  war  in  form  against  Perseus,  king  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  except  he  made  immediate  satisfaction  in 
regard  to  the  several  grievances  already  more  than 
once  explained  to  him. 

At  the  same  time  arrived  ambassadors  from  him, 
who  said  that  the  king  their  master  was  much  amazed 
at  their  having  made  troops  enter  Macedonia,  and 
that  he  was  ready  to  give  the  senate  all  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  could  be  required.  As  it  was  known  that 
Perseus  sought  only  to  gain  time,  they  were  answered, 
that  the  consul  Licinius  would  be  soon  in  Macedonia, 
with  his  army  ;  and  that  if  the  king  desired  peace  in 
earnest,  he  might  send  his  ambassadors  to  him,  but 
that  he  need  not  give  himself  the  trouble  of  sending 
any  more  into  Italy,  where  they  would  not  be  recei¬ 
ved  :  and  for  themselves,  they  were  ordered  to  quit  it 
in  twelve  days. 

The  Romans  omitted  nothing  that  might  contribute 
to  the  success  of  their  arms.t  They  despatched  am¬ 
bassadors  on  all  sides  to  their  allies,  to  animate  and 
confirm  those  who  persisted  to  adhere  to  them,  to  de¬ 
termine  such  as  were  fluctuating  and  uncertain,  and 
to  intimidate  those  who  appeared  inclined  to  break 
with  them. 

Whilst  they  were  at  Larissa,  in  Thessaly,  ambassa¬ 
dors  arrived  there  from  Perseus,  who  had  orders  to 
address  themselves  to  Marcius,  one  of  the  Roman 
ambassadors,  to  remind  him  of  the  ancient  ties  of 
friendship  his  father  had  contracted  with  king  Philip, 
and  to  demand  an  interview  between  him  and  their 
master.  Marcius  answered,  that  his  father  had  often 
spoken  of  king  Philip’s  friendship  and  hospitality; 
and  appointed  a  place  near  the  river  Peneus  for  the 
interview.  They  went  thither  some  days  after.  The 
king  had  a  great  train,  and  was  surrounded  with  a 
crowd  of  great  lords  and  guards.  The  ambassadors 
were  no  less  attended;  many  of  the  citizens  of  La- 
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rissa,  and  of  the  deputies  from  other  states,  who  had 
repaired  thither,  making  it  a  duty  to  go  with  them, 
well  pleased  with  that  occasion  of  carrying  home 
what  they  should  see  and  hear.  They  had  besides  a 
curiosity  to  be  present  at  an  interview  between  a 
great  king  and  the  ambassadors  of  the  most  powerful 
people  in  the  world. 

After  some  difficulties  which  arose  about  the  cere¬ 
monial,  and  which  were  soon  removed  in  favour  of 
the  Romans,  who  had  the  precedency,  they  began  to 
confer.  Their  meeting  was  highly  respectful  on  both 
sides.  They  did  not  treat  each  other  like  enemies, 
but  rather  as  friends,  bound  by  the  sacred  ties  of 
hospitality.  Marcius,  who  spoke  first,  began  by  ex¬ 
cusing  himself  for  the  unhappy  necessity  he  was  un¬ 
der  of  reproaching  a  prince  for  whom  he  had  the 
highest  consideration.  He  afterwards  expatiated  up¬ 
on  all  the  causes  of  complaint  the  Roman  people  had 
against  him,  and  his  various  infractions  of  treaties 
with  them.  He  insisted  very  much  on  his  attempt 
upon  Eumenes,  and  concluded  with  professing,  that 
he  should  be  very  glad  the  king  would  supply  him 
with  good  reasons  tor  his  conduct,  and  thereby  ena¬ 
ble  him  to  plead  his  cause,  and  justify  him  before 
the  senate. 

Perseus,  after  having  touched  lightly  upon  the  affair 
of  Eumenes,  which  he  seemed  astonished  that  any 
one  should  presume  to  impute  to  him  without  any 
proof,  rather  than  to  so  many  others  of  that  prince's 
enemies,  entered  into  a  long  detail,  and  replied,  as 
well  as  he  was  able,  to  the  several  heads  of  the  accu¬ 
sation  against  him.  “  Of  this  I  am  assured,”)  said 
he,  in  concluding,  “that  my  conscience  does  not  re¬ 
proach  me  with  having  committed  any  fault  knowing¬ 
ly,  and  with  premeditated  design,  against  the  Ro¬ 
mans;  and  if  1  have  done  any  thing  unwarily,  ap- 
rized  as  J  now  am,  it  is  in  my  power  to  amend  it. 

have  certainly  done  nothing  to  deserve  the  impla¬ 
cable  enmity  with  which  I  am  pursued,  as  if  I  had 
been  guilty  of  the  blackest  and  most  enormous 
crimes,  which  were  neither  to  be  expiated  nor  for¬ 
given.  It  must  be  without  foundation,  that  the  clem¬ 
ency  and  wisdom  of  the  Roman  people  are  univer¬ 
sally  extolled,  if  for  such  slight  causes  as  scarce 
merit  complaint  and  remonstrance,  they  take  up  arms 
and  make  war  upon  kings  in  alliance  with  them.” 

The  result  of  this  conference  was,  that  Perseus 
should  send  new  ambassadors  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
try  all  possible  means  to  prevent  a  rupture  and  open 
war.  This  was  a  snare  laid  by  the  artful  commission¬ 
er  for  the  king’s  inadvertency,  in  order  to  gain  time. 
He  feigned  at  first  great  difficulties  in  complying  with 
the  truce  demanded  by  Perseus,  for  time  to  send  his 
ambassadors  to  Rome,  and  seemed  at  last  to  accede 
to  it  only  out  of  consideration  for  the  king.  The 
true  reason  was,  because  the  Romans  had  not  yet 
either  troops  or  general  in  a  condition  to  act;  where¬ 
as  on  the  side  of  Perseus  every  thing  was  ready ;  and 
if  he  had  not  been  amused  by  the  vain  hope  of  a 
peace,  he  might  have  taken  the  advantage  of  a  con¬ 
juncture  so  favourable  for  himself,  and  so  contrary  to 
his  enemies,  to  have  entered  upon  action. 

After  this  interview  the  Roman  ambassadors  ad¬ 
vanced  into  Bceotia,  where  there  had  been  great  com¬ 
motions;  some  declaring  for  Perseus,  and  others  for 
the  Romans;  but  at  length  the  latter  party  prevailed. 
The  Thebans,  and  the  other  people  of  Bceotia,  by 
their  example,  made  an  alliance  with  the  Romans; 
each  by  their  own  deputies,  and  not  by  the  consent 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  nation  according  to  ancient 
custom.  In  this  manner  the  Boeotians,  from  having 
rashly  engaged  in  the  party  of  Perseus,  after  having 
formed,  through  a  long  course  of  time,  a  republic 
which  on  several  occasions  had  preserved  itself  from 
the  greatest  dangers,  saw  themselves  separated  and 
governed  by  as  many  councils  as  there  were  cities  in 

i  Conscius  mihi  sum,  nihil  me  soientem  deliquisse  ;  et  si 
quid  fecerim  imprudentia  lapsus,  corrigi  me  et  emendari 
castigatione  hfic  posse.  Nihil  eertb  insanabile,  nec  quod 
hello  et  armis  persequendum  esse  censeatis,  commisi :  aut 
frustra  dementi®  gravitatisque  vestree  fame  vulgata  per 
gentes  est,  si  talibus  de  causis,  qute  vix  querela  et  expos- 
tulatione  dignae  sent,  nrma  capitis,  et  regibus  sociis  bella 
infertis, — Liv. 
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the  province;  all  of  which  in  the  sequel  remained  in¬ 
dependent  of  each  other;  and  formed  no  longer  one 
united  league  as  at  first.  And  this  was  an  elect  of 
the  Roman  policy,  which  divided  them,  to  make  them 
weak;  well  knowing  that  it  was  much  easier  to  bring 
them  into  their  measures,  and  subject  them  by  that 
means,  than  if  they  were  still  all  united  together. 
No  other  cities  in  Bosotia,  except  Coronaea  and  Hali- 
artus,  persisted  in  the  alliance  with  Perseus. 

From  Boeotia  the  commissioners  went  into  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus.  The  assembly  of  the  Achaean  league  was 
summoned  to  Argos.  They  demanded  only  1000 
men,  to  garrison  Chalcis,  till  the  Roman  army  should 
enter  Greece:  which  troops  were  ordered  thither  im¬ 
mediately.  Marcius  and  Atilius,  having  terminated 
the  affairs  of  Greece,  returned  to  Rome  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  winter. 

About  the  same  time  Rome  sent  new  commission¬ 
ers  into  the  most  considerable  islands  of  Asia, 2  to 
exhort  them  to  send  powerful  aid  into  the  field  against 
Perseus.  The  Rhodians  signalized  themselves  upon 
this  occasion.  Hegisilochus,  who  was  at  that  time 
prytanis,  (the  principal  magistrate  was  so  called  A  had 
prepared  the  people,  by  representing  to  them  that  it 
was  necessary  to  efface  by  actions,  and  not  by  words 
only,  the  bad  impressions  with  which  Eumenes  had 
endeavoured  to  inspire  the  Romans  in  regard  to  their 
fidelity.  So  that  upon  the  arrival  of  the  ambassadors, 
they  snowed  him  a  fleet  of  forty  ships,  entirely  equip¬ 
ped,  and  ready  to  sail  upon  the  first  orders.  This 
agreeable  surprise  was  highly  pleasing  to  the  Romans, 
who  returned  from  thence  exceedingly  satisfied  with 
so  conspicuous  a  zeal,  which  had  even  anticipated 
their  demands. 

Perseus,  in  consequence  of  his  interview  with  Mar¬ 
cius,  sent  ambassdors  to  Rome  to  treat  there  upon 
what  had  been  proposed  in  that  conference. 

He  despatched  other  ambassadors  with  letters  for 
Rhodes  and  Byzantium,  in  which  he  explained  what 
had  passed  in  the  interview,  and  deduced  at  large  the 
reasons  upon  which  his  conduct  was  founded.  He 
exhorted  the  Rhodians  in  particular  to  remain  quiet, 
and  wait  as  mere  spectators  till  they  saw  what  re¬ 
solutions  the  Romans  would  take.  “  If,  contrary  to 
the  treaties  subsisting  between  us,  they  attack  me, 
you  will  be,”  said  he,  “  the  mediators  between  the  two 
nations.  All  the  world  is  interested  in  their  continu¬ 
ing  to  live  in  peace,  but  it  behooves  none  more  than 
you  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  them.  Defenders  not 
only  of  your  own,  but  of  the  liberty  of  all  Greece, 
the  more  zeal  and  ardour  you  have  for  so  great  a 
good,  the  more  ought  you  to  be  upon  your  guard 
against  every  one  who  should  attempt  to  inspire  you 
with  different  sentiments.  You  cannot  but  know, 
that  the  certain  means  to  reduce  Greece  into  slavery ,3 
is  to  make  it  dependent  upon  one  people  only,  with¬ 
out  leaving  it  any  other  to  have  recourse  to.”  The 
ambassadors  were  received  with  great  respect;  but 
were  answered  that,  in  case  of  war,  the  king  was  de¬ 
sired  not  te  rely  upon  the  Rhodians,  nor  to  demand 
any  thing  of  them  to  the  prejudice  of  the  alliance 
they  had  made  with  the  Romans.  The  same  ambas¬ 
sadors  went  also  into  Boeotia,  where  they  had  almost 
as  little  reason  to  be  satisfied  ;  only  a  few  small  cities 
separating  from  the  Thebans  to  embrace  the  king’s 
party.* 

Marcius  and  Atilius  at  their  return  to  Rome  re¬ 
ported  to  the  senate  the  success  of  their  commission. 
They  dwelt  particularly  upon  their  address,  in  their 
stratagem  to  deceive  Perseus,  by  granting  him  a  truce, 
which  prevented  him  from  beginning  the  war  imme¬ 
diately  with  advantage,  as  he  might  have  done,  and 
gave  the  Romans  time  to  complete  their  preparations, 
and  to  take  the  field.  They  aid  not  forget  their  dex¬ 
terity  in  dissolving  the  general  assembly  of  the  Bceo- 
tians,  to  prevent  their  uniting  with  Macedonia  by 
common  consent. 


a  Liv.  1.  xlii.  n.  45—48.  Polyb.  Legat.  lxiv.— lxviii. 
a  Cum  cffiterorum  id  interesse,  turn  prsecipuS  Rhodio- 
rum,  qui  plus  inter  alias  civitates  riignitate  atque  opibns 
exceliant :  qme  serva  atque  obuoxia  fore,  si  nullus  alio  sit 
quam  ad  Romanos  reepectus. — Liv, 

«  Corumea  and  Haliartus. 
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The  greatest  part  of  the  senate  expressed  much  sa¬ 
tisfaction  in  so  wise  a  conduct,  which  argued  profound 
policy  and  uncommon  dexterity  in  negotiation.  But 
the  old  senators,  who  had  imbibed  other  principles, 
and  persevered  in  their  ancient  maxims,  said,  they 
did  not  recognize  the  Roman  character  in  such  deal¬ 
ing  :  that  their  ancestors,  relying  more  upon  true  va¬ 
lour  than  stratagem,  used  to  make  war  openly,  and 
notin  disguise  and  under  cover;  that  such  unworthy 
artifices  should  be  abandoned  to  the  Carthaginians 
and  Grecians,  with  whom  it  was  reckoned  more  glo¬ 
rious  to  deceive  an  enemy,  than  to  conquer  him  with 
open  force;  that  indeed  stratagem  sometimes,  in  the 
moment  of  action,  seemed  to  succeed  better  than 
valour;  but  that  a  victory,  obtained  vigorously  in  a 
battle,  where  the  force  of  the  troops  on  each  side  was 
closely  tried,  and  which  the  enemy  could  not  ascribe 
either  to  chance  or  cunning,  was  of  a  much  more  last¬ 
ing  effect,  because  it  left  a  strong  conviction  of  the 
victor’s  superior  force  and  bravery. 

Notwithstanding  these  remonstrances  of  the  elder 
senators,  who  could  not  relish  these  new  maxims  of 
policy,  that  part  of  the  senate  which  preferred  the 
useful  to  the  honourable  were  much  the  majority  upon 
this  occasion,  and  the  conduct  of  the  two  commission¬ 
ers  was  approved.  Marcius  was  sent  again  with  some 
galleys  into  Greece,  to  regulate  affairs  as  he  should 
think  most  consistent  with  the  service  of  the  public ; 
and  Atilius  into  Thessaly,  to  take  possession  of  La¬ 
rissa,  lest,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  Perseus 
should  make  himself  master  of  that  important  place, 
the  capital  of  the  country.  Lentulus  was  also  sent 
to  Thebes,  to  have  an  eye  upon  Boeotia. 

Though  the  war  with  Perseus  was  resolved  at  Rome, 
the  senate  gave  audience  to  his  ambassadors.  They 
repeated  the  same  things  which  had  been  said  in  the 
interview  with  Marcius,  and  endeavoured  to  justify 
their  master,  principally  upon  the  attempt  he  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  having  made'  on  the  person  of  Eumenes. 
They  were  heard  with  little  or  no  attention,  and  the 
senate  ordered  them  and  all  the  Macedonians  at 
Rome  to  quit  the  city  immediately,  and  Italy  in  thirty 
days.  The  consul  Licinius,  who  was  to  command  in 
Macedonia,  had  orders  to  march  as  soon  possible 
with  his  army.  The  praetor  Lucretius,  who  had  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  set  out  with  five-and-forty  gal¬ 
leys  from  Naples,  and  arrived  in  five  days  at  Cepha- 
lonia,  where  he  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  land 
forces. 

SECTION  II. — THE  CONSUL  LICINIUS  AND  KING 
PERSEUS  TAKE  THE  FIELD.  THEY  BOTH  ENCAMP 
NEAR  THE  RIVER  PENEUS,  AT  SOME  DISTANCE 
FROM  EACH  OTHER.  ENGAGEMENT  OF  THE  CA¬ 
VALRY,  IN  WHICH  PERSEUS  HAS  CONSIDERABLY 
THE  ADVANTAGE,  AND  MAKES  AN  ILL  USE  OF  IT. 
HE  ENDEAVOURS  TO  MAKE  A  PEACE,  BUT  INEF¬ 
FECTUALLY.  THE  ARMIES  ON  BOTH  SIDES  GO 
INTO  WINTER  QUARTERS. 

The  consul  Licinius,  after  having 
A.  M.  3833.  offered  his  vows  to  the  gods  in  the 
Ant.  J.  C.  171.  capitol,  set  out  from  Rome,  covered 
with  a  coat  of  arms,  according  to  the 
custom.  The  departure  of  the  consuls,  says  Livy, I 
was  always  attended  with  great  solemnity  and  an  in¬ 
credible  concourse  of  the  people,  especially  upon  an 
iniportant  war,  and  against  a  powerful  enemy.  Be¬ 
sides  the  interest  which  every  individual  might  have 
in  the  glory  of  the  consul,  the  citizens  were  induced 
to  throng  about  him,  out  of  a  curiosity  to  see  the  ge¬ 
neral,  to  whose  prudence  and  valour  the  fate  of  the 
republic  was  confided.  A  thousand  anxious  thoughts 
presented  themselves  at  that  time  to  their  minds  upon 
the  events  of  the  war,  which  are  always  precarious 
and  uncertain.  They  remembered  the  defeats  which 
had  happened  through  the  bad  conduct  and  temerity, 
and  the  victories  for  which  they  were  indebted  to 
the  wisdom  and  courage,  of  their  generals.  “  What 
mortal,”  said  they,  “  can  know  the  fate  of  a  consul 
at  his  departure:  whether  we  shall  see  him  with  his 
victorious  army  return  in  triumph  to  the  capitol,  from 
whence  he  sets  out,  after  having  offered  up  his  pray¬ 


ers  to  the  gods;  or  whether  the  enemy  may  not  re¬ 
joice  in  his  overthrow?”  The  ancient  glory  of  the 
Macedonians;  that  of  Philip,  who  had  made  himself 
famous  by  his  wars,  and  particularly  by  that  against 
the  Romans,  added  very  much  to  the  reputation  of 
Perseus;  and  every  bouy  knew,  that  from  the  time 
of  his  accession  to  the  crown  a  war  had  been  expect¬ 
ed  from  him.  Full  of  such  thoughts,  the  citizens  in 
crowds  conducted  the  consul  out  of  the  city.  C.  Clau¬ 
dius  and  Q.  Mutius,  who  had  both  been  consuls,  did 
not  think  it  below  them  to  serve  in  his  army  in  qual¬ 
ity  of  military  tribunes,  (or  as  we  may  now  say,  as 
colonels  or  brigadiers,)  and  went  with  him;  as  did 
P.  Lentulus  ana  the  two  Manlii  Acidini.  The  consul 
repaired  in  their  company  to  Brundusium,  which  was 
the  rendezvous  of  the  army;  and  passing  the  sea  with 
all  his  troops,  arrived  at  Nymphseum.in  the  country 
of  the  Apollonians. 

Perseus,  some  days  before,  upon  the  report  of  his 
ambassadors  who  had  returned  from  Rome,  and  as¬ 
sured  him  that  there  remained  no  hope  of  peace,  held 
a  great  council,  in  which  opinions  were  different. 
Some  thought  it  necessary  for  him  either  to  pay  trib¬ 
ute,  if  required,  or  give  up  part  of  his  dominions,  if 
the  Romans  insisted  upon  it;  in  a  word,  to  suffer 
every  thing  that  could  be  endured,  for  the  sake  of 
peace, rather  than  expose  his  person  and  kingdom  to 
the  danger  of  entire  destruction.  That  if  a  part  of 
his  kingdom  was  left  him,  time  and  chance  might 
produce  favourable  conjunctures,  to  put  him  in  a  con¬ 
dition  not  only  to  recover  all  he  had  lost,  but  even 
to  render  him  formidable  to  those  who  at  present 
made  Macedonia  tremble. 

The  greater  number  were  of  a  quite  different  opi¬ 
nion.  They  insisted,  that  by  making  cession  of  any 
part,  he  must  determine  to  lose  all  his  kingdom. 
That  it  was  neither  money  nor  lands  that  incited 
the  ambition  of  the  Romans,  but  universal  empire. 
That  they  knew  the  greatest  kingdoms  and  most 
powerful  empires  were  subject  to  frequent  revolu¬ 
tions.  That  they  had  humbled,  or  rather  ruined 
Carthage,  without  taking  possession  of  its  territories; 
contenting  themselves  with  keeping  it  in  awe  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  Masinissa.  That  they  had  driven 
Antiochus  and  his  son  beyond  mount  Taurus.  That 
there  was  no  kingdom  but  Macedonia  that  was  capa¬ 
ble  of  giving  umbrage  to,  or  making  head  against 
the  Romans.  That  prudence  required  Perseus,  whilst 
he  was  still  master  of  it,  seriously  to  consider  with 
himself,  whether  by  making  the  Romans  sometimes 
one  concession,  and  sometimes  another,  he  was  re¬ 
solved  to  see  himself  deprived  of  all  power,  expelled 
from  his  dominions,  and  obliged  to  ask  as  a  favour  of 
the  Romans,  permission  to  retire  and  confine  himself 
in  Samothracia,  or  some  other  island,  there  to  pass 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  contempt  and  misery,  with 
the  mortification  of  surviving  his  glory  and  empire; 
or  whether  he  would  prefer  to  hazard  all  the  dangers 
of  the  war,  armed  as  became  a  man  of  courage  in 
defence  of  his  fortunes  and  dignity;  and,  in  case  of 
being  victorious,  have  the  glory  of  delivering  the 
universe  from  the  Roman  yoke.  That  it  would  be 
no  more  a  wonder  to  drive  the  Romans  out  of  Greece, 
than  it  had  been  to  drive  Hannibal  out  of  Italy.  Be¬ 
sides,  was  it  consistent  for  Perseus,  after  having  op¬ 
posed  his  brother  with  all  his  efforts,  when  he  attempt¬ 
ed  to  usurp  his  crown,  to  resign  it  merely  to  stranger* 
that  endeavoured  to  wrest  it  out  of  his  hands?  That, 
in  fine,  all  the  world  agreed,  that  there  was  nothing 
more  inglorious  than  to  give  up  empire  without  resist¬ 
ance,  nor  more  laudable  than  to  have  used  all  possible 
endeavours  to  preserve  it. 

This  council  was  held  at  Pella,  the  ancient  capital 
of  Macedonia.  “  Since  you  think  it  so  necessary,” 
said  the  king,  “let  us  make  war  then,  with  the  help 
of  the  gods.”  He  gave  orders  at  the  same  time  to 
his  generals  to  assemble  all  their  troops  at  Citium, 
whither  he  went  soon  after  himself,  with  all  the  lords 
of  his  court  and  his  regiments  of  guards,  after  having 
offered  a  sacrifice  of  a  hecatomb,  or  100  oxen,  to 
Minerva  Alcidema.  He  found  the  whole  army  as¬ 
sembled  there.  It  amounted,  including  the  foreign 
troops,  to  39,000  foot,  of  whom  almost  half  composed 
the  phalanx,  and  4000  horse.  It  was  agreed,  that 
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*1  ace  the  army  Alexander  the  Great  led  into  Asia, 
no  king  of  Macedonia  commanded  one  so  numerous. 

It  was  twenty-six  years  since  Philip  had  made  peace 
with  the  Romans;  and  as  during  all  that  time  Mace¬ 
donia  had  remained  in  tranquillity,  and  without  any 
considerable  war,  there  were  in  it  great  numbers  of 
youth  capable  of  bearing  arms,  who  had  already  be¬ 
gun  to  exercise  and  form  themselves  in  the  wars 
which  Macedonia  had  supported  against  the  Thra¬ 
cians  their  neighbours.  Philip  besides,  and  Perseus 
after  him,  had  long  formed  the  design  of  undertaking 
a  war  with  the  Romans.  Hence  it  was  that  at  the 
time  we  speak  of  every  thing  was  ready  for  begin¬ 
ning  it. 

Perseus,  before  he  took  the  field,  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  harangue  his  troops.  He  mounted  his  throne, 
therefore,  and  from  thence,  having  his  two  sons  on 
each  side  of  him,  spoke  to  them  with  great  energy. 
He  began  with  a  long  recital  of  all  the  injuries  the 
Romans  had  committed  with  regard  to  his  father, 
which  had  induced  him  to  resolve  to  take  up  arms 
against  them;  but  that  a  sudden  death  had  prevented 
him  from  putting  that  design  in  execution.  He  ad¬ 
ded,  that  presently  after  the  death  of  Philip,  the  Ro¬ 
mans  had  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  and  at  the  same 
time  had  marched  troops  into  Greece  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  strongest  places;  that  afterwards,  in  order 
to  gain  time,  they  had  amused  him  during  all  the 
winter  with  deceitful  interviews  and  a  pretended 
truce,  under  the  specious  pretext  of  negotiating  a 
reconciliation.  He  compared  the  consul’s  army, 
which  was  actually  on  its  march,  with  that  of  the 
Macedonians;  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  much  su¬ 
perior  to  the  other,  both  in  the  number  and  valour 
of  their  troops,  as  well  as  in  ammunition  and  pro¬ 
visions  of  war,  collected  with  infinite  care  during  a 
great  number  of  years.  “  You  have,  therefore,  Ma¬ 
cedonians,”  said  he,  in  concluding,  “only  to  display 
the  same  courage  which  your  ancestors  showed, 
when  having  triumphed  over  all  Europe,  they  cross¬ 
ed  into  Asia,  and  set  no  other  bounds  to  their  con¬ 
quests,  than  those  of  the  universe.  You  are  not  now 
to  carry  your  arms  to  the  extremities  of  the  East, 
but  to  defend  yourselves  in  the  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Macedonia.  When  the  Romans  attack¬ 
ed  my  father,  they  covered  the  unjust  war  with  the 
specious  pretence  of  re-establishing  the  ancient  lib¬ 
erty  of  Greece;  the  present  they  undertake  with¬ 
out  any  disguise,  to  reduce  and  enslave  Macedonia. 
That  haughty  people  cannot  bear  that  the  Roman 
empire  should  have  any  king  for  its  neighbour,  nor 
that  any  warlike  nation  should  have  arms  for  their 
defence.  For  you  may  be  assured,  if  you  refuse  to 
make  war,  and  will  submit  to  the  orders  of  those  in¬ 
sulting  masters,  that  you  must  resolve  to  deliver  up 
your  arms  with  your  king  and  his  kingdom  to  them.” 

At  these  words  the  whole  army,  which  had  express¬ 
ed  only  moderate  applause  for  the  rest  of  his  dis¬ 
course,  raised  cries  of  anger  and  indignation,  exhort¬ 
ing  the  king  to  entertain  the  best  hopes,  and  de¬ 
manding  earnestly  to  be  led  against  the  enemy. 

Perseus  then  gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors 
from  the  cities  of  Macedonia,  who  came  to  offer  him 
money  and  provisions  for  the  occasions  of  the  army; 
each  according  to  their  power.  The  king  thanked 
them  in  the  kindest  manner,  but  did  not  accept  their 
offers;  giving  for  his  reason,  that  the  army  was 
abundantly  provided  with  all  things  necessary.  He 
only  demanded  carriages  to  convey  the  battering- 
rams,  catapults;,  and  other  military  engines. 

The  two  armies  were  now  in  motion.  That  of  the 
Macedonians,  after  some  days’  march,  arrived  at  Sy- 
curium,  a  city  situated  at  the  foot  of  mount  (Eta :  the 
consul’s  was  at  Gomphi  in  Thessaly,  after  having  sur¬ 
mounted  the  most  incredible  difficulties  in  ways  and 
defiles  almost  impassable.  The  Romans  themselves 
confessed,  that  had  the  enemy  defended  those  passes, 
they  might  easily  have  destroyed  their  whole  army  in 
them.  The  consul  advanced  within  three  miles  of 
the  country  called  Tripolis,  and  encamped  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river  Peneus. 

At  the  same  time  Eumenes  arrived  at  Chalcis,  with 
his  brothers  Attalus  and  Athenams:  Philetserus,  the 
fourth,  was  left  at  Pergamus,  for  the  defence  of  the 
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country.  Eumenes  and  Attalus  joined  the  Consul 
with  4000  foot  and  1000  horse.  They  had  left  Athe¬ 
nams  with  2000  foot  at  Chalcis,  to  reinforce  the  gar- 
lison  of  that  important  place.  The  allies  sent  also 
other  troops,  though  not  in  any  considerable  number 
and  some  galleys,  Perseus,  in  the  mean  time,  sent 
out  several  detachments  to  ravage  the  neighbouring 
country  of  Phene,  in  hopes  that  if  the  consul  should 
quit  his  camp,  and  march  to  the  aid  of  the  cities  in  his 
alliance,  that  he  might  suprise  and  attack  him  to 
advantage;  but  he  was  disappointed,  and  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  distributing  the  booty-lie  had 
made  amongst  his  soldiers,  which  was  very  consider¬ 
able,  and  consisted  principally  in  cattle  of  all  sorts. 

The  consul  and  king  held  each  of  them  a  council  at 
the  same  time,  in  order  to  resolve  in  what  manner  to 
begin  the  war.  The  king,  highly  proud  of  having 
been  suffered  to  ravage  the  territories  of  the  Pheraa- 
ans  without  opposition,  thought  it  advisable  to  go  and 
attack  the  Romans  in  their  camp  without  loss  of  time. 
The  Romans  were  very  sensible,  that  their  slowness 
and  delays  would  discredit  them  very  much  in  the 
opinion  of  their  allies,  and  reproached  themselves 
with  not  having  defended  the  people  of  Pherae. 
Whilst  they  were  consulting  upon  the  measures  it 
was  necessary  to  take,  (Eumenes  and  Attalus  present,) 
a  courier  came  in  upon  the  spur,  and  informed  them 
that  the  enemy  was  very  near  with  a  numerous  army. 
The  signal  was  immediately  given  for  the  soldiers  to 
stand  to  their  arms,  and  100  horse  were  detached, 
with  as  many  of  the  light-armed  foot,  to  take  a  view 
of  the  enemy.  Perseus,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  finding 
himself  no  farther  from  the  Roman  camp  than  a  short 
half  league,  made  his  foot  halt,  and  advanced  with 
his  horse  and  light-armed  soldiers.  He  had  scarce 
marched  a  quarter  of  a  league,  when  he  perceived  a 
body  of  the  enemy,  against  which  he  sent  a  small  de¬ 
tachment  of  horse,  supported  by  some  light-armed 
troops.  As  the  two  detachments  were  very  near 
equal  in  number,  and  neither  side  sent  any  fresh 
troops  to  their  aid,  the  skirmish  ended  without  its 
being  possible  to  say  which  side  was  victorious. 
Perseus  marched  back  his  troops  to  SyCurium. 

The  next  day,  at  the  same  hour,  Perseus  advanced 
with  all  his  troops  to  the  same  place.  They  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  carts  laden  with  water,  for  there  was  none 
to  be  found  within  six  leagues  of  the  place;  the  way 
was  very  dusty,  and  the  troops  might  have  been 
obliged  to  fight  immediately,  fatigued  as  they  were 
with  thirst,  which  would  have  incommoded  them 
exceedingly.  The  Romans  keeping  close  in  their 
camp,  and  having  withdrawn  their  advanced  guards 
within  their  intrenchments,  the  king’s  troops  return¬ 
ed  to  their  camp.  They  did  the  same  several  days, 
in  hopes  the  Romans  would  not  fail  to  detach  their 
cavalry  to  attack  their  rear-guard,  and  when  they 
had  drawn  them  on  far  enough  from  their  camp, 
and  the  battle  was  begun,  that  they  might  face  about. 
As  the  king’s  horse  and  light-armed  foot  were  very 
much  superior  to  those  of  the  Romans,  they  assured 
themselves  of  having  no  difficulty  in  defeating  them. 

This  first  design  not  succeeding,  the  king  encamp¬ 
ed  nearer  the  enemy,  within  little  more  than  two 
leagues  of  them.  At  break  of  day,  having  drawn  up 
his  infantry  in  the  same  place  as  he  had  done  the 
two  preceding  days,  about  1000  paces  from  the  en¬ 
emy,  he  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry  and 
light-armed  foot  towards  the  camp  of  the  Romans. 
The  sight  of  the  dust,  which  Hew  nearer  than  usual, 
and  seemed  to  be  raised  bv  a  greater  number  of 
troops,  gave  them  the  alarm,  and  the  first  who 
brought  the  news  could  scarcely  persuade  them  that 
the  enemy  was  so  near,  because  for  several  days  be¬ 
fore  they  had  not  appeared  till  ten  in  the  morning, 
and  the  sun  at  that  time  was  just  rising.  But  when 
it  was  confirmed  by  the  cries  of  many,  who  ran  in 
crowds  from  the  gates,  there  was  no  longer  any  room 
to  doubt  it,  and  the  camp  was  in  very  great  confusion. 
All  the  officers  repaired  with  the  utmost  haste  to  the 
general’s  tent,  as  the  soldiers  did  each  to  his  own. 
The  negligence  of  the  consul,  so  ill  informed  in  the 
motions  of  an  enemy,  whose  nearness  to  him  ought 
to  have  kept  him  perpetually  upon  his  guard,  gives 
us  no  great  idea  of  his  ability. 
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Perseus  had  drawn  up  his  troops  at  less  than  500  i 
paces  from  the  consul’s  intrenchments.  Cotys,  king-  r 
of  the  Odrysse  in  Thrace,  commanded  the  left,  with  r 
the  horse  of  his  nation;  the  light-armed  troops  were  1 
distributed  in  the  intervals  of  the  front  rank.  The  c 
Macedonian  and  Cretan  horse  formed  the  right  wing,  c 
At  the  extremity  of  each  wing,  the  king’s  horse  and 
those  of  the  auxiliaries  were  posted.  The  king  kept  t 
the  centre  with  the  horse  that  always  attended  his  t 
person;  before  whom  were  placed  the  slingers  and  < 
archers,  about  400  in  number.  t 

The  consul,  having  drawn  up  his  foot  in  battle  ar-  t 
ray  within  his  camp,  detached  only  his  cavalry  and  i 
light-armed  troops,  who  had  orders  to  form  a  line  t 
in  the  front  of  his  intrenchments.  The  right  wing,  i 
which  consisted  of  all  the  Italian  horse,  was  com-  ( 
manded  by  C.  Licinius  Crassus,  the  consul’s  brother;  i 
the  left,  composed  of  the  horse  of  the  Grecian  allies,  1 
by  M.  Valerius  Levinus;  both  intermingled  with  the  < 
light-armed  troops.  Q.  Mutius  was  posted  in  the 
centre  with  a  select  body  of  horse;  and  200  of  the  i 
Gaulish  cavalry,  and  300  of  Eumenes’s  troops,  were  i 
drawn  up  in  his  front.  Four  hundred  Thessalian  1 
horse  were  placed  a  little  beyond  the  left  wing,  as  a  i 
body  of  reserve.  King  Eumenes  and  his  brother  At-  < 
talus,  with  their  troops,  were  posted  in  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  intrenchments  and  the  rear  ranks. 

This  was  only  an  engagement  of  cavalry,  which  in  1 
number  was  almost  equal  on  both  sides,  and  might  ; 
amount  to  about  4000  on  each,  without  including  the 
light-armed  troops.  The  action  began  by  the  slings  ; 
and  missive  weapons,  which  were  posted  in  front; 
but  that  was  only  the  prelude.  The  Thracians,  like 
wild  beasts  long  pent  up,  and  thereby  rendered  more 
furious,  threw  themselves  first  upon  the  right  wing 
of  the  Romans,  who  perfectly  brave  and  intrepid  as 
they  were,  could  not  support  so  rude  and  violent  a 
charge.  The  light-armed  foot,  whom  the  Thracians 
had  amongst  them,  beat  down  the  lances  of  the  en¬ 
emy  with  their  swords,  sometimes  cutting  the  legs  of 
the  horses,  and  sometimes  wounding  them  in  their 
flanks.  Perseus,  who  attacked  the  centre  of  the  en¬ 
emy,  soon  put  the  Greeks  into  disorder;  and  as  they 
were  vigorously  pursued  in  their  flight,  the  Thessalian 
horse,  which  at  a  small  distance  from  the  left  wing 
formed  a  body  of  reserve,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  action  had  been  only  spectators  of  the  battle, 
were  of  great  service  when  that  wing  gave  way. 
For  those  horse  retiring  gently  and  in  good  order, 
after  having  joined  the  auxiliary  troops  of  Eumenes, 
gave  a  safe  retreat  between  their  ranks  to  those  who 
fled  and  were  dispersed;  and  when  they  saw  the  en¬ 
emy  was  not  warm  in  their  pursuit,  were  so  bold  as 
to  advance  to  sustain  and  encourage  their  own  party. 
As  this  body  of  horse  marched  in  good  order,  and 
always  kept  their  ranks,  the  king’s  cavalry,  who  had 
broke  in  the  pursuit,  did  not  dare  to  wait  their  ap¬ 
proach,  nor  to  come  to  blows  with  them. 

Hippias  and  Leonatas  having  learned  the  advan¬ 
tage  gained  by  the  cavalry,  that  the  king  might  not 
lose  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  completing  the 
glory  of  the  day,  by  vigorously  pushing  the  enemy, 
and  charging  them  in  their  intrenchments,  brought 
on  the  Macedonian  phalanx  of  their  own  accord,  and 
without  orders.  It  appeared,  indeed,  that  had  the 
king  made  the  least  effort,  he  might  have  rendered 
his  victory  complete;  and  in  the  present  ardour  of 
his  troops,  and  terror  into  which  they  had  thrown 
the  Romans,  the  latter  must  have  been  entirely  de¬ 
feated.  Whilst  he  was  deliberating  with  himself 
between  hope  and  fear,  upon  what  he  should  resolve, 
Evander  of  Crete, l  in  whom  he  reposed  great  con¬ 
fidence,  upon  seeing  the  phalanx  advance,  ran  im¬ 
mediately  to  Perseus,  and  earnestly  begged  of  him 
not  to  abandon  himself  to  his  present  success,  nor 
■  engage  rashly  in  a  new  action  that  was  not  necessary, 
ana  wherein  he  hazarded  every  thing.  He  represent¬ 
ed  to  him,  that  if  he  continued  quiet,  and  contented 
himself  with  the  present  advantage,  he  would  either 
obtain  honourable  conditions  of  peace,  or,  if  he  should 
choose  to  continue  the  war,  this  first  success  would 


*  Perseus  made  use  of  him  in  the  intended  assassination 
■cf  Eumenes. 


infallibly  determine  those,  who  till  then  had  remained 
neuter,  to  declare  in  his  favour.  The  king  was  al¬ 
ready  inclined  to  follow  that  opinion;  wherefore, 
having  praised  the  counsel  and  zeal  of  Evander,  he 
caused  the  retreat  to  be  sounded  for  his  horse,  and 
ordered  his  foot  to  return  into  the  camp. 

The  Romans  lost  2000  of  their  light-armed  infantry 
at  least  in  this  battle;  and  had  200  of  their  horse  kill 
ed,  and  as  many  taken  prisoners.  On  the  other  side, 
only  twenty  of  their  cavalry  and  forty  foot  soldiers 
were  left  upon  the  field.  The  victors  returned  into 
the  camp  with  great  joy,  especially  the  Thracians, 
who,  with  songs  of  triumph,  carried  the  heads  of 
those  they  had  killed  upon  the  ends  of  their  pikes: 
it  was  to  them  that  Perseus  was  principally  indebt¬ 
ed  for  his  victory.  The  Romans,  on  tne  contrary, 
in  profound  sorrow,  kept  a  mournful  silence,  and, 
filled  with  terror,  expected  every  moment  that  the 
enemy  would  come  and  attack  them  in  their  camp. 
Eumenes  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  proper  to  re¬ 
move  the  camp  to  the  other  side  of  the  Peneus,  in 
order  that  the  river  might  serve  as  an  additional  for¬ 
tification  for  the  troops,  till  they  had  recovered  from 
their  panic.  The  consul  was  averse  to  taking  that 
step,  which,  as  an  open  profession  of  fear,  was  highly 
dishonourable  to  himself  and  his  army;  but,  however, 
being  convinced  by  reason,  and  yielding  to  necessity, 
he  passed  with  his  troops,  under  cover  of  the  night, 
and  encamped  on  the  other  bank  of  the  river. 

Perseus  advanced  the  next  day  to  attack  the  enemy, 
and  to  give  them  battle;  but  it  was  then  too  late;  he 
found  their  camp  abandoned.  When  he  saw  them 
intrenched  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  he  perceiv¬ 
ed  the  enormous  error  he  had  committed  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  in  not  pursuing  them  immediately  upon  their 
defeat;  but  he  confessed  it  a  still  greater  fault  to 
have  continued  quiet  and  inactive  during  the  night. 
For  without  putting  the  rest  of  his  army  in  motion, 
if  he  had  only  detached  his  light-armed  troops 
against  the  enemy  during  their  confusion  and  disor¬ 
der  in  passing  the  river,  he  might,  without  difficulty, 
have  cut  off  at  least  part  of  their  army. 

We  see  here,  in  a  sensible  example,  to  what  causes 
revolutions  of  states,  and  the  fall  of  the  greatest  em- 

ires,  owe  their  being.  There  is  no  reader  but  must 

ave  been  surprised  at  seeing  Perseus  stop  short  in  a 
decisive  moment,  and  let  slip  an  almost  certain  occa¬ 
sion  of  defeating  his  enemy;  it  requires  no  great 
capacity  nor  penetration  to  discern  so  gross  a  fault. 
But  how  came  it  to  pass,  that  Perseus,  who  wanted 
neither  judgment  nor  experience,  should  be  so  much 
mistaken?  A  notion  is  suggested  to  him  by  a  man  he 
confides  in.  It  is  weak,  rash,  and  absurd.  ButGod, 
who  rules  the  heart  of  man,  and  who  wills  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  suffers  no 
other  notion  to  prevail  in  the  king’s  breast,  and  re¬ 
moves  every  thought  which  might,  and  naturally 
ought  to  have  induced  him  to  take  quite  different 
measures.  Nor  is  that  sufficient.  The  first  fault 
might  have  been  easily  retrieved  by  a  little  vigilance 
during  the  night.  God  seems  to  have  laid  that  prince 
and  his  army  in  a  profound  sleep.  Not  one  of  his 
officers  has  the  least  thought  of  observing  the  motions 
of  the  enemy  in  the  night.  We  see  nothing  but  what 
is  natural  in  all  this:  but  the  Holy  Scripture  teaches 
us  to  think  othenvise;  and  we  may  well  apply  to  this 
event  what  was  said  of  Saul’s  soldiers  and  officers: 
“And  no  man  saw  it,  nor  knew  it,  neither  awaked, 
for  they  were  all  asleep,  because  a  deep  sleep  from 
the  Lord  was  fallen  upon  them,”  1  Sain.  xxvi.  12. 

The  Romans,  indeed,  having  put  the  river  between 
them  and  the  enemy,  saw  themselves  no  longer  in 
danger  of  being  suddenly  attacked  and  routed;  but 
the  check  they  had  lately  received,  and  the  wound 
they  had  given  the  glory  of  the  Roman  name,  made 
them  feel  the  sharpest  affliction.  All  who  were  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  council  of  war  assembled  by  the  consul, 
laid  the  fault  upon  the  jEtolians.  It  was  said,  that 
they  were  the  first  who  took  the  alarm  and  fled ;  that 
the  rest  of  the  Greeks  had  been  drawn  away  by  their 
example,  and  that  five  of  the  chief  of  their  nation  were 
the  first  who  took  to  flight.  The  Thessalians,  on  the 
contrary,  were  praised  for  their  valour,  and  their  lead 
ers  rewarded  with  several  marks  of  honour. 
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The  spoils  taken  from  the  Romans  were  not  incon¬ 
siderable.  They  amounted  to  1500  bucklers,  1000 
cuirasses,  and  a  much  greater  number  of  helmets, 
swords,  and  darts  of  all  kinds.  The  king  made  great 
presents  of  them  to  the  officers  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  most;  and  having  assembled  the  army,  he 
began  by  telling  them,  that  what  had  happened  was  a 
happy  presage  for  them,  and  a  certain  pledge  of  what 
they  might  hope  for  the  future.  He  made  great  en¬ 
comiums  upon  the  troops  who  had  been  in  the  action ; 
and  in  magnificent  terms  expatiated  upon  the  victory 
over  the  Roman  horse,  in  which  the  principal  force  of 
their  army  consisted,  and  which  they  had  before  be¬ 
lieved  invincible;  and  promised  himself  from  thence 
a  more  considerable  success  over  their  infantry,  who 
had  only  escaped  their  swords  by  a  shameful  flight 
during  the  night;  but  that  it  would  be  easy  to  force 
the  intrenchments  in  which  their  fear  kept  them  shut 
up.  The  victorious  soldiers,  who  carried  the  spoils 
of  the  enemies  they  had  slain  upon  their  shoulders, 
heard  this  discourse  with  sensible  pleasure,  and  pro¬ 
mised  themselves  every  thing  from  their  valour, 
judging  of  the  future  by  the  past.  The  foot,  on  their 
side,  especially  that  which  composed  the  Macedoni¬ 
an  phalanx,  stimulated  by  a  laudable  jealousy,  pre¬ 
tended  at  least  to  equal,  if  not  to  excel,  the  glory  of 
their  companions  upon  the  first  occasion.  Inaword, 
the  whole  army  demanded,  with  incredible  ardour, 
only  to  come  to  blows  with  the  enemy.  The  king, 
after  having  dismissed  the  assembly,  set  forward  the 
next  day,  passed  the  river,  and  encamped  at  Mopsi- 
um,  an  eminence  situate  between  Tempe  and  Larissa. 

The  joy  for  the  good  success  of  so  important  a 
battle  affected  Perseus  at  first  in  all  its  extent.  He 
looked  upon  himself  as  superior  to  a  people,  who 
themselves  were  so  with  respect  to  all  other  princes 
and  nations.  This  was  not  a  victory  gained  by  sur¬ 
prise,  and  in  a  manner  stolen  by  stratagem  and  ad¬ 
dress,  but  carried  by  open  force,  and  the  valour  and 
bravery  of  his  troops,  and  that  in  his  own  sight  and 
under  his  own  conduct.  He  had  seen  the  Roman 
haughtiness  give  way  before  him  three  times  in  one 
day  :  at  first,  in  keeping  close  through  fear  in  their 
camp;  then,  when  they  ventured  out  of  it,  shamefully 
betaking  themselves  to  flight;  and,  lastly,  by  flying 
again,  during  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  and  in  find¬ 
ing  no  other  security  than  by  being  enclosed  within 
their  intrenchments,  the  usual  refuge  of  terror  and 
apprehension.  These  thoughts  were  highly  sooth¬ 
ing,  and  capable  of  deceiving  a  prince,  already  too 
much  affected  with  his  own  merit. 

But  when  his  first  transports  were  a  little  abated, 
and  the  inebriating  fume  of  sudden  joy  was  some¬ 
what  evaporated,  Perseus  came  to  himself;  and  re¬ 
flecting  in  cold  blood  upon  all  the  consequences 
which  might  attend  his  victory,  he  began  to  be  in 
some  sort  of  terror.  The  wisest  of  the  courtiers 
about  him,l  taking  advantage  of  so  happy  a  disposi¬ 
tion,  ventured  to  give  him  the  advice  which  his  pre¬ 
sent  temper  made  him  capable  of  appreciating;  this 
was,  to  make  the  best  of  his  late  success,  and  con¬ 
clude  an  honourable  peace  with  the  Romans.  They 
represented  to  him,  that  the  most  certain  mark  of  a 
prudent  and  really  happy  prince,  was  not  to  rely  too 
much  upon  the  present  favours  of  fortune,  nor  aban¬ 
don  himself  to  the  delusive  glitter  of  prosperity. 
That,  therefore,  he  would  do  well  to  send  to  the  con¬ 
sul,  and  propose  a  renewal  of  the  treaty,  upon  the 
same  conditions  as  had  been  imposed  by  T.  Quintius, 
when  victorious,  upon  his  father  Philip.  That  he 
could  not  put  an  end  to  the  war  more  gloriously  for 
himself,  than  after  so  memorable  a  battle;  nor  hope 
a  more  favourable  occasion  of  concluding  a  sure  and 
lasting  peace,  than  at  a  conjuncture  when  the  check 
the  Romans  had  received  would  render  them  more 
tractable,  and  better  inclined  to  grant  him  good  con¬ 
ditions.  That  if,  notwithstanding  that  check,  the 
Romans,  out  of  a  pride  too  natural  to  them,  should 
reject  a  just  and  equitable  accommodation,  he  would 
6t  least  have  the  consolation  of  having  the  gods  and 
men  for  witnesses  of  his  own  moderation,  and  the 
haughty  obstinacy  of  the  Romans. 
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The  king  acquiesced  in  these  wise  remonstrances, 
to  which  he  never  was  averse.  The  majority  of  the 
council  also  applauded  them.  Ambassadors  were 
accordingly  sent  to  the  consul,  who  gave  them  audi¬ 
ence  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  assembly.  They 
told  him  they  came  to  demand  peace;  that  Perseus 
would  pay  the  same  tribute  to  the  Romans  as  his 
father  Philip  had  done,  and  abandon  all  the  cities, 
territories,  and  places,  which  that  prince  had  aban¬ 
doned. 

When  they  withdrew,  the  council  deliberated  upon 
the  answer  it  was  proper  to  make.  The  Roman  firm 
ness  displayed  itself  upon  this  occasion  in  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  manner.  It  was  the  custom  at  that  time, 2  to 
express  in  adversity  all  the  assurance  and  loftiness 
of  good  fortune,  and  to  act  with  moderation  in  pros¬ 
perity.  The  answer  was,  that  no  peace  could  be 
granted  to  Perseus,  unless  he  submitted  himself  and 
his  kingdom  to  the  discretion  of  the  senate.  When 
it  was  related  to  the  king  and  his  friends,  they  were 
strangely  surprised  nt  so  extraordinary,  and,  in  their 
opinion,  so  ill-timed  a  pride;  most  of  them  believed 
it  needless  to  talk  any  farther  of  peace,  and  that  the 
Romans  would  soon  be  reduced  to  demand  what  they 
now  refused.  Perseus  was  not  of  the  same  opinion. 
He  judged  rightly,  that  Rome  was  not  so  haughty 
but  from  a  consciousness  of  superiority;  and  that  re¬ 
flection  daunted  him  exceedingly.  He  sent  again  to 
the  consul,  and  offered  a  more  considerable  tribute 
than  had  been  imposed  upon  Philip.  When  he  saw 
the  consul  would  retract  nothing  from  his  first  an¬ 
swer,  having  no  longer  any  hopes  of  peace,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  former  camp  at  Sycurium,  determined 
to  try  again  the  fortune  of  the  war. 

We  may  conclude,  from  the  whole  conduct  of  Per¬ 
seus,  that  he  must  have  undertaken  this  war  with 
great  imprudence,  and  without  having  compared  his 
strength  and  resources  with  those  of  the  Romans. 
To  think  himself  fortunate  in  being  able,  after  a  sig¬ 
nal  victory,  to  demand  peace,  ana  submit  to  more 
oppressive  conditions  than  his  father  Philip  had  com¬ 
plied  with  till  after  a  bloody  defeat,  seems  to  argue 
that  he  had  taken  his  measures  and  concerted  the 
means  of  success  very  ill;  since,  after  a  first  action 
entirely  to  his  advantage,  he  begins  to  discern  all  his 
weakness  and  inferiority,  and  in  some  sort  inclines 
to  despair.  Why  then  was  he  the  first  to  break  the 
peace;  Why  was  he  the  aggressor?  Why  was  he 
in  such  haste?  Was  it  to  stop  short  at  the  first  step? 
How  came  he  not  to  know  his  weakness,  till  his  own 
victory  showed  it  him?  These  are  not  the  signs  of 
a  wise  and  judicious  prince. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  the  cavalry,  which  soon 
spread  in  Greece,  made  known  what  the  people 
thought,  and  discovered  in  its  full  light  to  which  side 
they  inclined.  It  was  received  with  joy, not  only  by 
the  partizans  of  Macedonia,  but  even  by  most  of 
those  whom  the  Romans  had  obliged,  of  whom  some 
suffered  with  pain  their  haughty  manners  and  inso¬ 
lence  of  power. 

The  praetor  Lucretious  at  the  same  time  was  be¬ 
sieging  the  city  of  Haliartus  in  Boeotia.3  After  a 
long  and  vigorous  defence,  it  was  taken  at  last  by 
storm,  plundered,  and  afterwards  entirely  demolish¬ 
ed.  Thebes  soon  after  surrendered,  and  then  Lucre¬ 
tius  returned  with  his  fleet. 

Perseus,  in  the  mean  time,  who  was  not  far  from 
the  camp  of  the  Romans,  gave  them  great  trouble; 
harassing  their  troops,  and  falling  upon  their  fora¬ 
gers,  whenever  they  ventured  out  of  their  camp.  He 
took  one  day  a  thousand  carriages,  laden  principally 
with  sheaves  of  corn  which  the  Romans  had  been  to 
reap,  and  made  600  prisoners.  He  afterwards  at¬ 
tacked  a  small  body  of  troops  in  the  neighbourhood, 
of  which  he  expected  to  make  himself  master  with 
little  or  no  difficulty;  but  he  found  more  resistance 
than  he  had  imagined.  That  small  body  was  com¬ 
manded  by  a  brave  officer  called  L.  Pompeius,  who, 
retiring  to  an  eminence,  defended  himself  there  with 
intrepid  courage,  determined  to  die  with  his  troops, 


»  Ita  turn  mos  erat,  in  adversis  vultum  secundae  fortun® 
gerere,  moderari  animos  in  secundis. 

*  Liv  1.  xlii.  n.  64—67. 
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rather  than  surrender.  He  was  upon  the  point  of 
being  borne  down  by  numbers,  when  the  consul  ar¬ 
rived  to  his  assistance  with  a  strong  detachment  of 
horse  and  light  armed  foot;  the  legions  were  order¬ 
ed  to  follow  him.  The  sight  of  the  consul  gave 
Pompeius  and  his  troops  new  courage,  who  were 
800  men,  all  Romans.  Perseus  immediately  sent  for 
his  phalanx;  but  the  consul  did  not  wait  his  coming 
up,  and  came  directly  to  blows.  The  Macedonians, 
after  having  made  a  very  vigorous  resistance  for 
some  time,  were  at  last  broken  and  put  to  the  rout. 
Three  hundred  foot  were  left  upon  the  field,  with 
twenty -four  of  the  best  horse,  of  the  troop  called  the 
Sacred  Squadron,  of  which  the  commander  himself, 
Antimachus,  was  killed. 

The  success  of  this  action  reanimated  the  Romans 
and  very  much  alarmed  Perseus.  After  having  put 
a  strong  garrison  into  Gonnus,  he  marched  back  his 
army  into  Macedonia. 

The  consul  having  reduced  Perrhoebia,  and  taken 
Larissa  and  some  other  cities,  dismissed  all  the  allies, 
except  the  Achaeans;  dispersed  his  troops  in  Thes¬ 
saly,  where  he  left  them  in  winter  quarters,  and  went 
into  Boeotia  at  the  request  of  the  Thebans,  upon 
whom  the  people  of  Coronea  had  made  incursions. 

SECTION  III.— THE  SENATE  PASS  A  WISE  DECREE 
TO  PUT  A  STOP  TO  THE  AVARICE  OF  THE  GENE¬ 
RALS  AND  MAGISTRATES,  WHO  OPPRESSED  THE 
ALLIES.  THE  CONSUL  MARCIUS,  AFTER  SUSTAIN¬ 
ING  GREAT  FATIGUE,  ENTERS  MACEDONIA.  PER¬ 
SEUS  TAKES  THE  ALARM,  AND  LEAVES  THE  PASSES 
OPEN;  HE  RESUMES  COURAGE  AFTERWARDS.  IN¬ 
SOLENT  EMBASSY  OF  THE  RHODIANS  TO  ROME. 

Nothing  memorable  passed  the 
A.  M.  3834.  following  year.l  The  consul  Hosti- 
Ant.  J.  C.  170.  bus  had  sent  Ap.  Claudius  into  Illy¬ 
ria  with  4000  foot,  to  defend  such  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country  as  were  allies  of  the 
Romans;  and  the  latter  had  found  means  to  add  8000 
men,  raised  among  the  allies,  to  his  first  body  of 
troops.  He  encamped  at  Lychnidus,  a  city  of  the 
Dassaretae.  Near  that  place  was  another  city  called 
Uscana,  which  belonged  to  Perseus,  and  where  he 
had  a  strong  garrison.  Claudius,  upon  the  promise 
which  had  been  made  him  of  having  the  place  put 
into  his  hands,  in  hopes  of  making  great  booty,  ap¬ 
proached  it  with  almost  all  his  troops,  without  any 
order,  distrust,  or  precaution.  Whilst  he  thought 
least  of  it,  the  garrison  made  a  furious  sally  upon 
him,  put  his  whole  army  to  flight,  and  pursued  them 
a  great  way  with  dreadful  slaughter.  Of  11,000  men, 
scarce  2000  escaped  into  the  camp,  which  1000  had 
been  left  to  guard:  Claudius  returned  to  Lychnidus 
with  the  ruins  of  his  army.  The  news  of  this  loss 
very  much  afflicted  the  senate ;  and  the  more,  because 
it  had  been  occasioned  by  the  imprudence  and  ava¬ 
rice  of  Claudius. 

This  was  the  almost  universal  disease  of  the  com¬ 
manders  at  that  time.*  The  senate  received  various 
complaints  from  many  cities,  as  well  of  Greece  as 
the  other  provinces,  against  the  Roman  officers,  who 
treated  them  with  unheard  of  rapaciousness  and  cru¬ 
elty.  They  punished  some  of  them,  redressed  the 
wrongs  they  had  done  the  cities,  and  dismissed  the 
ambassadors,  well  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which 
their  remonstrances  had  been  received.  Soon  after, 
to  prevent  such  disorders  for  the  future,  they  passed 
a  decree,  which  expressed  that  the  cities  should  not 
furnish  the  Roman  magistrates  with  any  thing  more 
than  what  the  senate  expressly  appointed;  which 
ordinance  was  published  in  all  the  cities  of  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus. 

C.  Popilius  and  Cn.  Octavius,  who  were  charged 
with  this  commission,  went  first  to  Thebes,  where 
they  very  much  praised  the  citizens,  and  exhorted 
them  to  continue  firm  in  their  alliance  with  the  Ro¬ 
man  people.  Proceeding  afterwards  to  the  other 
cities  of  Peloponnesus,  they  boasted  every  where 
of  the  lenity  and  moderation  of  the  senate,  which 
they  proved  by  their  late  decree  in  favour  of  the 
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Greeks.  They  found  great  divisions  in  almost  all  the 
cities,  especially  among  the  Aitolians,  occasioned  by 
two  factions  which  divided  them,  one  for  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  the  other  for  the  Macedonians.  The  as¬ 
sembly  of  Achaia  was  not  exempt  from  these  divi¬ 
sions;  but  the  wisdom  of  the  persons  of  greatest 
authority  prevented  their  consequences.  The  ad¬ 
vice  of  Archon,  one  of  the  principal  persons  of  the 
league,  was  to  act  according  to  conjunctures,  to 
leave  no  room  for  calumny  to  irritate  either  of  the 
contending  powers  against  the  republic,  and  to  avoid 
the  misfortunes  into  which  those  were  fallen,  who 
had  not  been  sufficiently  aware  of  the  power  of  the 
Romans.  This  advice  prevailed ;  and  it  was  resolved 
that  Archon  should  be  made  chief  magistrate,  and 
Polybius  captain-general  of  the  horse. 

About  this  time  Attalus,  having  something  to  de¬ 
mand  of  the  Achaean  league,  caused  the  new  magis¬ 
trate  to  be  sounded ;  who  being  determined  in  favour 
of  the  Romans  and  their  allies,  promised  that  prince 
to  support  his  suit  with  all  his  power.  The  affair  in 
question  was,  to  have  a  decree  reversed,  by  which  it 
was  ordained,  that  all  the  statues  of  king  Eumenes 
should  be  removed  from  the  public  places.  At  the 
first  council  that  was  held,  the  ambassadors  of  Atta¬ 
lus  were  introduced  to  the  assembly,  who  demanded, 
that  in  consideration  of  the  prince  who  sent  them, 
Eumenes,  his  brother,  should  be  restored  to  the  hon¬ 
ours  which  the  republic  had  formerly  decreed  him. 
Archon  supported  this  demand,  but  with  great  mod¬ 
eration.  Polybius  spoke  with  more  force,  enlarged 
upon  the  merit  and  services  of  Eumenes,  demonstra¬ 
ted  the  injustice  of  the  first  decree,  and  concluded 
that  it  was  proper  to  repeal  it.  The  whole  assembly 
applauded  his  discourse,  and  it  was  resolved  that 
Eumenes  should  be  restored  to  all  his  honours. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Rome  sent 
Popilius  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,3  to  A.  M.  3835, 
prevent  his  enterprises  against  Egypt,  Ant.  J.  C.  169. 
which  we  have  mentioned  before. 

The  Macedonian  war  gave  the  Romans  great  em¬ 
ployment.  Q.  Marcius  Philippus,  one  of  the  two  con¬ 
suls  lately  elected,  was  charged  with  it. 

Before  he  set  out,  Perseus  had  conceived  the  de¬ 
sign  of  taking  the  advantage  of  the  winter  to  make 
an  expedition  against  Illyria,  which  was  the  only 
province  from  whence  Macedonia  had  reason  to  fear 
irruptions  during  the  king’s  being  employed  against 
the  Romans.  This  expedition  succeeded  very  hap¬ 
pily  for  him,  and  almost  without  any  loss  on  his  side. 
He  began  with  the  siege  of  Uscana,  which  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  (it  is  not  known  how,) 
and  took  it,  after  a  defence  of  some  duration.  He 
afterwards  made  himself  master  of  all  the  strong 
places  in  the  country,  the  most  part  of  which  had 
Roman  garrisons  in  them,  and  took  a  great  number 
of  prisoners. 

Perseus  at  the  same  time  sent  ambassadors  to  Gen- 
lius,  one  of  the  kings  of  Illyria,  to  induce  him  to  quit 
the  party  of  the  Romans,  and  to  come  over  to  him. 
Gentius  was  far  from  being  averse  to  it;  but  he  ob¬ 
served,  that  having  neither  ammunition  for  the  war, 
nor  money,  he  was  in  no  condition  to  declare  against 
the  Romans ;  which  was  explaining  himself  sufficient¬ 
ly.  Perseus,  who  was  avaricious,  did  not  understand, 
or  rather  affected  not  to  understand,  his  demand,  and 
sent  a  second  embassy  to  him  without  mention  of 
money,  and  received  the  same  answer.  Polybius  ob¬ 
serves,  that  this  fear  of  expense,  which  denotes  a  lit¬ 
tle  and  mean  soul,  and  entirely  dishonours  a  prince, 
made  many  of  his  enterprises  miscarry ;  and  that  if 
he  would  have  sacrificed  certain  sums,  and  those  far 
from  considerable,  he  might  have  engaged  several 
republics  and  princes  in  his  party.  Can  such  a  blind¬ 
ness  be  conceived  in  a  rational  creature!  Polybius 
considers  it  as  a  punishment  from  the  gods. 

Perseus,  having  led  back  his  troops  into  Macedonia, 
made  them  march  afterwards  to  Stratus,  a  very  strong 
city  of  iEtolia,  above  the  gulf  of  Ambracia.  The 
people  had  given  him  hopes  that  they  would  sur¬ 
render  it  as  soon  as  he  appeared  before  the  walls; 
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out  the  Romans  prevented  them,  and  threw  succours 
into  the  place. 

Early  in  the  spring  the  consul  Marcius  left  Rome, 
and  went  to  Thessaly,  from  whence,  without  losing 
time,  he  advanced  into  Macedonia,  fully  assured  that 
it  was  necessary  to  attack  Perseus  in  the  heart  of  his 
dominions. 

Upon  the  report  that  the  Roman  army  was  ready 
to  take  the  field, l  Arehon,  chief  magistrate  of  the 
Achaeans,  to  justify  his  country  from  the  suspicions 
and  injurious  reports  that  had  been  propagated  against 
it,  advised  the  Achseans  to  pass  a  decree,  by  which  it 
should  be  ordained,  that  they  should  march  an  army 
into  Thessaly,  and  share  in  all  the  dangers  of  the  war 
with  the  Romans.  That  decree  being  confirmed,  or¬ 
ders  were  given  to  Arehon  to  raise  troops,  and  to 
make  all  the  necessary  preparations.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  resolved,  that  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to 
the  consul,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  resolution  of  the 
republic,  and  to  know  from  him  where  and  when  the 
Achaean  army  should  join  him.  Polybius,  our  his¬ 
torian,  with  some  others,  was  charged  with  this  em¬ 
bassy.  They  found  the  Romans  had  quitted  Thessa¬ 
ly,  and  were  encamped  in  Perrhcebia,  between  Azorus 
and  Doliche,  greatly  perplexed  about  the  route  it 
was  necessary  to  take.  They  followed  them,  in  or¬ 
der  to  await  a  favourable  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
the  consul,  and  shared  with  him  in  all  the  dangers  he 
ran  in  entering  Macedonia. 

Perseus,* *  who  did  not  know  what  route  the  consul 
would  take,  had  posted  considerable  bodies  of  troops 
in  two  places,  by  which  it  was  probable  he  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  pass.  For  himself,  he  encamped  with  the 
rest  of  his  army  near  Dium,  marching  and  counter¬ 
marching  without  any  fixed  object. 

Marcius,  after  long  deliberation,  resolved  to  pass 
the  forest  that  covered  the  heights  of  Octolopnus. 
He  had  incredible  difficulties  to  surmount,  the  ways 
were  so  steep  and  impracticable;  but  he  had  had  the 
precaution  to  seize  an  eminence,  which  favoured  his 
passage.  From  hence  the  enemy’s  camp,  which  was 
not  distant  above  a  thousand  paces,  and  all  the  coun¬ 
try  about  Dium  and  Phila,  might  be  discovered ; 
which  very  much  animated  the  soldiers,  who  had 
before  their  eyes  such  opulent  lands,  where  they 
hoped  to  enrich  themselves.  Hippias,  whom  the 
king  had  posted  to  defend  this  pass  with  a  body  of 
12,000  men,  seeing  the  eminence  possessed  by  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  the  Romans,  marched  to  meet  the  con¬ 
sul,  who  was  advancing  with  his  whole  army,  haras¬ 
sed  his  troops  for  two  days,  and  distressed  them  very 
much  by  frequent  attacks.  Marcius  was  in  great 
trouble,  not  being  able  either  to  advance  with  safety, 
or  retreat  without  shame,  or  even  danger.  He  had 
no  other  choice  to  make,  than  to  pursue  with  vigour 
an  undertaking,  formed  perhaps  with  too  much  bold¬ 
ness  and  temerity,  but  which  could  not  succeed  with¬ 
out  a  determinate  perseverance,  which  is  often  crown¬ 
ed  in  the  end  with  success.  It  is  certain,  that  if  the 
consul  bad  had  to  deal  with  an  enemy  like  the  ancient 
kings  of  Macedonia,  in  the  narrow  defile  where  his 
troops  Were  pent  up,  he  would  infallibly  have  received 
a  great  blow.  But  Perseus,  instead  of  sending  fresh 
troops  to  support  Hippias,  the  cries  of  whose  soldiers 
in  battle  he  could  hear  in  his  camp,  and  of  going  in 
person  to  attack  the  enemy,  amused  himself  with 
making  useless  excursions  with  his  cavalry  into  the 
country  about  Dium,  and  by  that  neglect  gave  the 
Romans  an  opportunity  of  extricating  themselves 
from  the  dangerous  situation  into  which  they  had 
brought  themselves. 

It  was  not  without  infinite  pains  that  they  effected 
this;  the  horses  laden  with  their  baggage  sinking  un¬ 
der  their  burdens  as  they  descended  the  mountain, 
and  falling  down  at  almost  every  step  they  took. 
The  elephants,  especially,  gave  them  great  trouble: 
it  wa3  necessary  to  find  some  new  means  for  their 
descent  in  such  extremely  steep  places.  Having 
cleared  a  level  on  the  snow  on  these  declivities,  they 
drove  two  beams  into  the  earth  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  road,  at  the  distance  of  something  more  than  the 
breadth  of  an  elephant  from  each  other.  Upon  those 
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beams  they  laid  planks  of  thirty  feet  in  length  and 
formed  a  kind  oi  bridge,  which  they  covered  with 
earth.  At  the  end  of  the  first  bridge,  but  at  some 
little  distance,  they  erected  a  second,  then  a  third, 
and  as  many  more  of  the  same  kind  as  were  necessary. 
The  elephant  passed  from  the  firm  ground  to  the 
bridge;  and  before  he  came  to  the  end,  they  con¬ 
trived  to  lower  insensibly  the  beams  that  supported 
it,  and  let  him  gently  down  with  the  bridge:  he  went 
on  in  that  manner  to  the  second,  and  so  to  all  the 
rest.  It  was  not  easy  to  express  the  fatigues  they 
underwent  in  this  pass;  the  soldiers  being  often 
obliged  to  roll  down  with  their  arms,  because  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  keep  their  footing.  It  was 
agreed,  that  with  a  handful  of  men,  the  enemy 
might  have  defeated  the  Roman  army.  At  length, 
after  infinite  difficulties  and  dangers,  it  arrived  in  a 
plain,  and  found  itself  in  safety. 

As  the  consul  seemed  then  to  have  happily  over¬ 
come  the  greatest  difficulties  of  his  enterprise, s  Poly¬ 
bius  thought  this  a  proper  time  for  presenting  to  Mar¬ 
cius  the  decree  of  the  Achaeans,  and  assuring  him  of 
their  resolution  to  join  him  with  all  their  forces,  and 
to  share  with  him  in  all  the  labours  and  dangers  of 
this  war.  Marcius,  after  having  thanked  the  Ach«e- 
ans  for  their  good  will  in  the  kindest  terms,  told 
them,  they  might  spare  themselves  the  trouble  and 
expense  that  war  would  give  them;  that  he  would 
dispense  with  both;  and  that,  in  the  present  posture 
of  affairs,  he  had  no  occasion  for  the  aid  of  the  allies. 
After  this  discourse,  Polybius’s  colleagues  returned 
into  Achaia. 

Polybius  alone  continued  in  the  Roman  army,  till 
the  consul,  having  received  advice  that  Appius,  sur- 
named  Cento,  had  demanded  of  the  Achseans  a  body 
of  5000  men  to  be  sent  him  into  Epirus,  despatched 
him  home  with  advice,  not  to  suffer  his  republic  to 
furnish  those  troops,  or  engage  in  expenses  entirely 
unnecessary,  as  Appius  had  no  reason  to  demand  that 
aid.  It  is  difficult,  says  the  historian,  to  discover  the 
real  motives  that  induced  Marcius  to  talk  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  Did  he  wish  to  spare  the  Achseans,  or  was  he 
laying  a  snare  for  them?  or  did  he  intend  to  put  it 
out  of  Appius’s  power  to  undertake  any  thing! 

Whilst  the  king  was  bathing,  he  was  informed  of 
the  enemy’s  approach.  That  news  alarmed  him  ter¬ 
ribly.  Uncertain  what  plan  to  pursue,  and  changing 
every  moment  his  resolution,  he  cried  out,  and  lament¬ 
ed  his  being  conquered  without  fighting.  He  recalled 
the  two  officers,  to  whom  he  had  confided  the  defence 
of  the  passes;  sent  the  gilt  statues 2  at  Dium  on  board 
his  fleet,  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans;  gave  orders  that  his  treasures,  which  were 
laid  up  at  Pella,  should  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  and 
all  his  galleys  at  Thessalonica  burnt.  For  himself, 
he  retired  to  Pydna. 

The  consul  had  brought  the  army  to  a  place  from 
whence  it  was  impossible  to  disengage  himself  with¬ 
out  the  enemy’s  permission.  The  only  passage  for 
him  was  through  two  forests;  by  the  one  he  might 
penetrate  through  the  valley  of  Tempe  in  Thessaly, 
and  by  the  other,  beyond  Dium,  enter  farther  into 
Macedonia;  and  both  these  important  posts  Were 
possessed  by  strong  garrisons  whom  the  king  had 
placed  there.  So  that  if  Perseus  had  only  stayed  ten 
days  without  taking  fright,  it  had  been  impossible  for 
the  Romans  to  have  entered  Thessaly  by  Tempe,  and 
the  consul  would  have  had  no  pass  by  which  pro¬ 
visions  could  be  conveyed  to  him.  For  the  ways 
through  Tempe  are  bordered  by  such  vast  precipices, 
that  the  eye  could  scarce  look  down  from  them  with¬ 
out  dizziness.  The  king’s  troops  guarded  this  pass 
at  four  several  places,  of  which  the  last  was  so  nar¬ 
row,  that  ten  men,  well  armed,  could  alone  have  de¬ 
fended  the  entrance.  The  Romans,  therefore,  not 
being  able  either  to  receive  provisions  by  the  nar¬ 
row  passes  of  Tempe,  nor  to  get  through  them,  must 
have  been  obliged  to  regain  the  mountains  from 
whence  they  came  down,  which  was  become  imprae- 
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ticable,  the  enemy  having  possessed  themselves  of 
the  eminences.  The  only  choice  they  had  left  was 
to  open  their  way  into  Macedonia,  through  their  en¬ 
emies,  to  Dium;  which  would  have  been  no  less 
difficult.!  if  the  gods,  says  Livy,  had  not  deprived 
Perseus  of  prudence  and  counsel.  For  in  making  a 
fosse  with  intrenchments  in  a  very  narrow  defile  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Olympus,  he  would  have  absolute¬ 
ly  shut  them  out,  and  stopped  them  short.  But  in 
the  blindness  into  which  his  fear  had  thrown  the 
king,  he  neither  saw  nor  put  in  execution  any  of  the 
various  means  in  his  power  to  save  himself,  but  left 
all  the  passes  of  his  kingdom  open  and  unguarded, 
and  took  refuge  at  Pydna  with  precipitation. 

The  consul  perceived  aright,  that  he  owed  his 
safety  to  the  king’s  timidity  and  imprudence.  He 
ordered  the  praetor  Lucretius,  who  was  at  Larissa, 
to  seize  the  posts  bordering  upon  Tempe,  which 
Perseus  had  abandoned,  in  order  to  secure  a  retreat 
in  case  of  accident;  and  sent  Popilius  to  take  a  view 
of  the  passes  in  the  way  to  Dium.  When  he  was  in¬ 
formed  that  the  way3  were  open  and  unguarded,  he 
marched  thither  in  two  days,  and  encamped  his  army 
near  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
to  prevent  its  being  plundered.  Having  entered  the 
city,  which  was  full  of  magnificent  buildings,  and 
well  fortified,  he  w7as  exceedingly  surprised  that  the 
king  had  abandoned  it  so  easily.  He  continued  his 
march,  and  made  himself  master  of  several  places, 
almost  without  any  resistance.  But  the  farther  he 
advanced,  the  less  provisions  he  found,  and  the  more 
the  dearth  increased ;  which  obliged  him  to  return  to 
Dium.  He  was  also  reduced  to  quit  that  city,  and 
retire  to  Phila,  where  the  praetor  Lucretius  had  in¬ 
formed  him  he  might  find  provisions  in  abundance. 
His  quitting  Dium  suggested  to  Perseus,  that  it  was 
now  time  to  recover  by  his  courage  what  he  had 
lost  by  his  fear.  He  repossessed  himself  therefore 
of  that  city,  and  soon  repaired  its  ruins.  Popilius, 
on  his  side,  besieged  and  took  Heraclea,  which  was 
only  a  quarter  of  a  league  distant  from  Phila. 

Perseus,  having  recovered  his  fright  and  resumed 
his  spirits,  would  have  been  very  glad  that  his  orders 
to  throw  his  treasures  at  Pella  into  the  sea,  and  burn 
all  his  ships  at  Thessalonica,  had  not  been  executed. 
Andronicus,  to  whom  he  had  given  the  latter  order, 
had  delayed  obeying  it,  to  give  time  for  the  repen¬ 
tance  which  might  soon  follow  that  command,  as  in¬ 
deed  it  happened.  Nicias,with  less  precaution,  had 
thrown  all  the  money  he  found  at  Pella  into  the  sea. 
But  his  fault  was  soon  repaired  by  divers,  who  brought 
up  almost  the  whole  money  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  To  reward  their  services,  the  king  caused  them 
all  to  be  put  to  death  secretly,  as  well  as  Andronicus 
and  Nicias;  so  much  was  he  ashamed  of  the  abject 
terror  to  which  he  had  abandoned  himself,  that  he 
could  not  bear  to  have  any  witnesses  or  traces  of  it 
in  being. 

Several  expeditions  passed  on  both  sides  by  sea 
and  land,  which  were  neither  of  much  consequence 
nor  importance. 

When  Polybius  returned  from  his  embassy  into 
Peloponnesus, 2  Appius’s  letter,  in  which  he  demand¬ 
ed  5000  men,  had  been  received  there.  Some  time 
after,  the  council,  which  was  assembled  at  Sicyon,  to 
deliberate  upon  that  affair,  gave  Polybius  great  per¬ 
plexity.  Not  to  execute  the  order  he  had  received 
from  Marcius,  had  been  an  inexcusable  fault.  On 
the  other  side,  it  was  dangerous  to  refuse  the  Ro¬ 
mans  the  troops  they  might  have  occasion  for,  and 
of  which  the  Achaeans  were  in  no  want.  To  extricate 
themselves  in  so  delicate  a  conjuncture,  they  had  re¬ 
course  to  the  decree  of  the  Roman  senate,  that  jpro- 
hibited  their  paying  any  regard  to  the  letters  of  the 
generals,  unless  an  order  of  the  senate  was  annexed 
to  them,  which  Appius  had  not  sent  with  his.  It 
was  his  opinion,  therefore,  that  before  any  thing  was 
sent  to  Appius,  it  was  necessary  to  inform  the  consul 
of  his  demand,  and  to  wait  for  his  decision  upon  it. 
By  that  means,  Polybius  saved  the  Achasans  an  ex- 


1  Quod,  nisi  dii  mentem  regi  adernissent,  ipsum  ingentis 
difficultatis  erat. — Liv. 
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ense,  which  would  have  amounted  to  more  than 
20,000  crowns. 

In  the  mean  time  arrived  at  Rome  ambassadors 
from  Prusias,3  king  of  Bithynia,  and  also  from  the 
Rhodians,  in  favour  of  Perseus.  The  former  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  very  modestly,  declaring  that 
Prusias  had  constantly  adhered  to  the  Roman  party, 
and  should  continue  to  do  so  during  the  war;  but 
that  having  promised  Perseus  to  employ  his  good 
offices  in  his  behalf  with  the  Romans,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  peace,  he  desired,  if  it  were  possible,  that  they 
would  grant  him  that  favour,  and  make  use  of  his 
mediation  as  they  should  think  convenient.  The 
language  of  the  Rhodians  was  very  different.  After 
having  set  forth,  in  a  lofty  style,  the  services  they'  had 
done  the  Roman  people,  and  ascribed  to  themselves 
the  greatest  share  in  the  victories  they  had  obtained, 
and  especially  in  that  over  Antiochus,  they  added, 
that  whilst  the  peace  subsisted  between  the  "Macedo¬ 
nians  and  Romans,  they  had  negotiated  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  Perseus;  that  they  had  suspended  it 
against  their  will,  and  without  any  subject  of  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  king,  because  it  had  pleased  the 
Romans  to  engage  them  on  their  side;  that  during 
the  three  years  which  this  war  had  continued,  they 
had  suffered  many  inconveniences  from  it;  that  their 
trade  by  sea  being  interrupted,  the  island  found  it¬ 
self  in  great  straits,  from  the  reduction  of  its  reve¬ 
nues  and  other  advantages  arising  from  commerce; 
that  being  no  longer  able  to  support  such  consider¬ 
able  losses,  they  had  sent  ambassadors  into  Macedo¬ 
nia,  to  king  Perseus,  to  inform  him  that  the  Rhodians 
thought  it  necessary  that  he  should  make  peace  with 
the  Romans,  and  that  they  were  also  sent  to  Rome 
to  make  the  same  declaration;  that  if  either  of 
the  parties  refused  to  accede  to  so  reasonable  a 
proposal,  the  Rhodians  should  know  what  they  had 
to  do. 

It  is  easy  to  judge  in  what  manner  so  vain  and 
presumptuous  a  discourse  was  received.  Some  his¬ 
torians  tell  us,  that  all  the  answer  that  was  given  to 
it  was,  to  order  a  decree  of  the  senate  whereby  the 
Carians  and  Lycians  were  declared  free,  to  be  read 
in  their  presence.  This  was  touching  them  to  the 
quick,  and  mortifying  them  in  the  most  sensible  part; 
for  they  pretended  to  an  authority  over  both  those 
nations.  Others  say,  the  senate  answered  in  few 
words;  that  the  disposition  of  the  Rhodians,  and 
their  secret  intrigues  with  Perseus,  had  been  long 
known  at  Rome:  that  when  the  Roman  people  should 
have  conquered  him,  of  which  they  expected  advice 
every  day,  they  should  know  in  their  turn  what  they 
had  to  do,  and  should  then  treat  their  allies  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  respective  merits.  They  made  the  am¬ 
bassadors,  however,  the  usual  presents. 

The  consul  Q.  Marcius’s  letter  was  then  read;  in 
which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  manner  he  had  en¬ 
tered  Macedonia,  after  having  suffered  incredible 
difficulties  in  passing  a  very  narrow  defile.  He  ad¬ 
ded,  that  by  the  wise  precaution  of  the  praetor,  he 
had  sufficient  provisions  for  the  whole  winter;  hav¬ 
ing  received  from  the  Epirots  20,000  measures  of 
wheat  and  10,000  of  barley,  for  which  it  was  necessa¬ 
ry  to  pay  their  ambassadors,  then  at  Rome:  that  it 
was  also  necessary  to  send  him  clothes  for  the  sol¬ 
diers:  that  he  wanted  200  horses,  especially  from 
Numidia,  because  there  was  none  of  that  kind  in  the 
country  where  he  was.  All  these  articles  were  ex- 
actlv  and  immediately  executed. 

After  this  they  gave  audience  to  Onesimus.a  Mace¬ 
donian  nobleman.  He  had  always  advised  the  king 
to  maintain  peace;  and  putting  him  in  mind  that  his 
father  Philip,  to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  had  caused 
his  treaty  with  the  Romans  to  be  constantly  read  to 
him  twice  every  day,  he  had  admonished  him  to  do 
as  much,  if  not  with  the  same  regularity,  at  least 
from  time  to  time.  Not  being  able  to  dissuade  him 
from  the  war,  he  had  begun  to  withdraw  himself 
from  his  councils,  under  different  pretexts,  that  he 
might  not  be  witness  to  the  resolutions  taken  in  them, 
which  he  could  not  approve.  At  length,  seeing  him¬ 
self  become  suspected,  and  tacitly  considered  as  a 
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traitor,  he  had  taken  refuge  among  the  Romans,  and 
had  been  of  great  service  to  the  consul.  Having  made 
this  relation  to  the  senate,  they  gave  him  a  very  fa¬ 
vourable  reception,  and  provided  magnificently  for 
his  subsistence 

SECTION  IV.— PAULUS  iEMILIUS  CHOSEN  CONSUL. 
HE  SETS  OUT  FOR  MACEDONIA  WITH  THE  PRAtTOR 
CN.  OCTAVIUS,  WHO  COMMANDED  THE  FLEET.  PER¬ 
SEUS  SOLICITS  AID  ON  ALL  SIDES.  HIS  AVARICE  IS 
THE  CAUSE  OF  HIS  LOSING  CONSIDERABLE  ALLIES. 
THE  PRETOR  ANICIUS’S  VICTORIES  IN  ILLYRIA. 
PAULUS  .SMILIUS’S  CELEBRATED  VICTORY  OVER 
PERSEUS  NEAR  THE  CITY  OF  PYDNA.  PERSEUS  TA¬ 
KEN  WITH  ALL  HIS  CHILDREN.  THE  COMMAND 
OF  PAULUS  iEMILIUS  IN  MACEDONIA  PROLONGED. 
DECREE  OF  THE  SENATE  GRANTING  LIBERTY  TO 
THE  MACEDONIANS  AND  ILLYRIANS.  PAULUS 
iEMILIUS,  DURING  THE  WINTER  QUARTERS,  VISITS 
THE  MOST  CELEBRATED  CITIES  OF  GREECE.  UPON 
HIS  RETURN  TO  AMPHIPOLIS  HE  GIVES  A  GREAT 
FEAST.  HE  MARCHES  FOR  ROME.  ON  HIS  WAY 
HE  SUFFERS  HIS  ARMY  TO  PLUNDER  ALL  THE 
CITIES  OF  EPIRUS.  HE  ENTERS  ROME  IN  TRIUMPH. 
DEATH  OF  PERSEUS.  CN.  OCTAVIUS  AND  L.  ANI¬ 
CIUS  HAVE  ALSO  THE  HONOUR  OF  A  TRIUMPH  DE¬ 
CREED  THEM. 

The  time  for  the  comitia,1  or  as- 
A.  M.  3836.  semblies  for  the  election  of  consuls 
Ant.  J.  C.  168.  at  Rome,  approaching,  all  the  world 
were  anxious  to  know  upon  whom  so 
important  a  choice  would  fall,  and  nothing  else  was 
talked  of  in  all  conversations.  They  were  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  consuls  who  had  been  employed  for 
three  years  against  Perseus,  and  they  had  very  ill 
sustained  the  honour  of  the  Roman  name.  They 
called  to  mind  the  famous  victories  formerly  obtain¬ 
ed  over  his  father  Philip,  who  had  been  obliged  to 
sue  for  peace;  over  Antiochus,  who  was  driven  be- 
ond  mount  Taurus,  and  forced  to  pay  a  great  tri- 
ute;  and,  what  was  still  more  considerable,  over 
Hannibal,  the  greatest  general  that  had  ever  appear¬ 
ed  as  their  enemy,  or  perhaps  in  the  world,  whom 
they  had  reduced  to  quit  Italy  after  a  war  of  more 
than  sixteen  years’  continuance,  and  conquered  in 
his  own  country  almost  under  the  very  walls  of  Car¬ 
thage.  The  formidable  preparations  made  by  Per¬ 
seus,  and  some  advantages  gained  by  him  in  the  for¬ 
mer  campaigns,  augmented  the  apprehension  of  the 
Romans.  They  plainly  discerned  that  it  was  no  time 
to  confer  the  command  of  the  armies  by  faction  or 
favour,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  choose  a  general 
for  his  wisdom,  valour  and  experience;  in  a  word, 
one  capable  of  conducting  so  important  a  war  as 
that  now  upon  their  hands. 

All  the  world  cast  their  eyes  upon  Paulus  iEmilius. 
There  are  times  when  distinguished  merit  unites  the 
voices  of  the  public;  and  nothing  is  more  grateful 
than  such  a  judgment,  founded  upon  the  knowledge 
of  a  man’s  past  services,  the  army’s  opinion  of  his 
capacity,  and  the  state’s  pressing  occasion  for  his  va¬ 
lour  and  conduct.  Paulus  iEmilius  was  near  sixty 
years  old:  but  age,  without  impairing  his  faculties  in 
the  least,  had  rather  improved  them  with  maturity 
of  wisdom  and  judgment:  more  necessary  in  a  ge¬ 
neral  than  even  valour  and  bravery.  He  had  been 
consul  thirteen  years  before,  and  had  acquired  ge¬ 
neral  esteem  during  his  administration.  But  the 
people  repaid  his  services  with  ingratitude,  having 
refused  to  raise  him  again  to  the  same  dignity,  though 
he  had  solicited  it  with  sufficient  ardour.  For  seve¬ 
ral  years  he  had  led  a  private  and  retired  life,  solely 
employed  in  the  education  of  his  children,  in  which 
no  father  ever  succeeded  better,  nor  was  more  glori¬ 
ously  rewarded  for  his  care.  All  his  relations,  all 
his  friends,  urged  him  to  comply  with  the  people’s 
wishes  in  taking  upon  him  the  consulship:  but  be¬ 
lieving  himself  no  longer  capable  of  commanding,  he 
avoided  appearing  in  public,  kept  himself  at  home, 
and  shunned  honours  with  as  much  solicitude  as 
others  generally  pursue  them.  However,  when  he 
aaw  the  people  assemble  every  morning  in  crowds 
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before  his  door,  that  they  summoned  him  to  the  Fo¬ 
rum,  and  exclaimed  highly  against  his  obstinate  re¬ 
fusal  to  serve  his  country,  he  acceded  at  last  to  their 
remonstrances ;  and  appearing  amongst  those  who  as¬ 
pired  to  that  dignity,  he  seemed  less  to  receive  the 
command  of  the  army,  than  to  give  the  people  the 
assurance  of  an  approaching  and  complete  victory. 
The  consulship  was  conferred  upon  him  unanimously; 
and,  according  to  Plutarch,  the  command  of  the  army 
in  Macedonia  was  assigned  to  him  in  preference  to 
his  colleague,  though  Livy  says  it  fell  to  him  by  lot. 

It  is  said,  that  on  the  very  day  that  he  was  elected 
general  in  the  war  against  Perseus,  at  his  return  home, 
attended  by  all  the  people,  who  followed  to  do  him 
honour,  he  found  his  daughter  Tertia,  at  that  time  a 
little  infant,  crying  bitterly.  He  embraced  her,  and 
asked  her  the  cause  of  her  tears.  Tertia,  hugging 
him  with  her  little  arms,  “  Do  you  not  know,  then, 
father,”  said  she,  “that  our  Perseus  is  dead?”  She 
spoke  of  a  little  dog  she  had  brought  up,  called  Per¬ 
seus.  “And  at  a  very  good  time,  my  dear  child,” 
said  Paulus  iEmilius,  struck  with  the  word  ;  “  I  accept 
this  omen  with  joy.”  The  ancients  carried  their 
superstition  with  respect  to  this  kind  of  fortuitous 
occurrences  very  high. 

The  manner  in  which  Paulus  iEmilius  prepared 
for  the  war  he  was  charged  with  ,2  gave  room  to 
judge  of  the  success  to  be  expected  from  it.  He 
demanded,  first,  that  commissioners  should  be  sent 
into  Macedonia  to  inspect  the  army  and  fleet,  and 
to  make  their  report,  after  an  exact  inquiry,  of  the 
number  of  troops  which  was  necessary  to  be  added 
both  by  sea  and  land.  They  were  also  to  inform 
themselves,  as  near  as  possible,  of  the  number  of  the 
king’s  forces;  where  they  and  the  Romans  actually 
lay;  if  the  latter  were  encamped  in  the  forests,  or 
had  entirely  passed  them,  and  were  arrived  in  the 
plain;  upon  which  of  the  allies  they  might  rely  with 
certainty,  which  of  them  were  dubious  and  waver¬ 
ing,  and  whom  they  might  regard  as  declared  ene¬ 
mies;  for  how  long  time  they  had  provisions,  and 
from  whence  they  might  be  supplied  with  them  either 
by  land  or  water;  what  had  passed  during  the  last 
campaign,  either  in  the  army  by  land,  or  in  the  fleet. 
As  an  able  and  experienced  general,  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  enter  fully  into  this  detail;  convinced 
that  the  plan  of  the  campaign  upon  which  he  was 
about  to  enter,  could  not  be  formed,  nor  its  opera¬ 
tions  concerted,  without  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all 
these  particulars.  The  senate  highly  approved  these 
wise  measures,  and  appointed  commissioners,  with 
the  approbation  of  Paulus  iEmilius,  who  set  out  two 
days  after. 

During  their  absence,  audience  was  given  the  am¬ 
bassadors  from  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  king  and 
queen  of  Egypt,  who  brought  complaints  to  Rome  of 
the  unjust  enterprises  of  Antiochus  king  of  Syria, 
which  nave  been  before  related. 

The  commissioners  made  extraordinary  despatch. 
Upon  their  return,  they  reported  that  Marcius  had 
forced  the  passes  of  Macedonia,  to  get  entrance  into 
the  country,  but  with  more  danger  than  utility:  that 
the  king  was  advanced  into  Pieria,  and  in  actual  pos¬ 
session  of  it:  that  the  two  camps  were  very  near  each 
other,  being  separated  only  by  the  river  Enipeus: 
that  the  king  avoided  a  battle,  and  that  the  Roman 
army  was  neither  in  a  condition  to  oblige  him  to  fight, 
nor  to  force  his  lines:  that,  in  addition  to  the  other 
inconveniences,  a  very  severe  winter  had  happened, 
from  which  they  suffered  exceedingly  in  their  moun¬ 
tainous  country,  and  were  entirely  prevented  from 
acting;  and  that  they  had  only  provisions  for  six 
days:  that  the  army  of  the  Macedonians  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  amount  to  30,000  men;  that  if  Appius 
Claudius  had  been  sufficiently  strong  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Lychnidus,  in  Illyria,  he  might  have 
acted  with  good  effect  against  king  Gentius;  but 
that  Claudius  and  his  troops  were  actually  in  great 
danger,  unless  a  considerable  reinforcement  were  im¬ 
mediately  sent  him,  or  he  be  ordered  directly  to  quit 
the  post  he  then  occupied  :  that  after  having  visited 
the  camp,  they  had  repaired  to  the  fleet;  that  they 
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had  been  told,  that  part  of  the  crews  were  dead  of 
diseases;  that  the  rest  of  the  allies,  especially  those 
of  Sicily,  were  returned  home;  and  that  the  fleet 
was  entirely  in  want  of  seamen  and  soldiers;  that 
those  who  remained  had  not  received  their  pay,  and 
had  no  clothes;  that  Eumenes  and  his  fleet,  after 
having  just  shown  themselves,  disappeared  imme¬ 
diately  without  any  cause  that  could  be  assigned ; 
and  that  it  seemed  his  inclinations  neither  could  nor 
ought  to  be  relied  on;  but  that  as  for  his  brother  At- 
talus,  his  good  will  was  not  to  be  doubted. 

Upon  this  report  of  the  commissioners,  after  Pau- 
lus  jEmilius  had  given  his  opinion,  the  senate  decreed 
that  he  should  set  forward  without  loss  of  time  for 
Macedonia,  with  the  prmtor  Cn.  Octavius,  who  had 
the  command  of  the  fleet,  and  L.  Anicius,  another 
praetor,  who  was  to  succeed  Ap.  Claudius  in  his  post 
near  Lychnidus,  in  Illyria.  The  number  of  troops 
which  each  of  them  was  to  command  was  regulated 
in  the  following  manner: — 

The  troops  of  which  the  army  of  Paulus  dSmilius 
consisted,  amounted  to  25,800  men;  that  is,  two  Ro¬ 
man  legions,  each  composed  of  6000  foot  and  300 
horse;  as  many  of  the  infantry  of  the  Italian  allies, 
and  twice  the  number  of  horse.  He  had,  besides, 
600  horse  raised  in  Galia  Cisalpina,  and  some  aux¬ 
iliary  troops  from  the  allies  of  Greece  and  Asia.  The 
whole,  in  all  probability,  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  30,000  men.  The  praetor  Anicius  was  to  have 
also  two  legions;  but  they  consisted  of  only  5000 
foot  and  300  horse  each;  which,  with  10,000  of  the 
Italian  allies  and  800  horse,  composed  the  army  un¬ 
der  him  of  21,200  men.  The  troops  that  served  on 
board  the  fleet  were  5000  men.  These  three  bodies 
together  made  56,200  men. 

As  the  war  which  they  were  preparing  to  make 
this  year  in  Macedonia  seemed  of  the  utmost  con¬ 
sequence,  every  precaution  was  taken  that  might 
conduce  to  the  success  of  it.  The  consahi  and  peo¬ 
ple  had  the  choice  of  the  tribunes  who  were  to  serve 
in  it,  and  each  commanded  in  his  turn  an  entire  le¬ 
gion.  It  was  decreed  that  none  should  be  elected 
into  this  employment  but  suchasi  had  already  served, 
and  Paulus  iErailius  was  left  at  liberty  to  choose  out 
of  all  the  tribunes  such  as  he  approved  for  his  army: 
he  had  twelve  for  the  two  legions. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  Romans  acted  with 
great  wisdom  upon  this  occasion.  They  had,  as  we 
nave  seen,  unanimously  chosen  as  consul  and  general, 
the  person  amongst  them  who  was  indisputably  the 
greatest  captain  of  his  time.  They  had  resolved  that 
no  officers  should  be  raised  to  the  post  of  tribune,  but 
such  as  were  distinguished  by  their  merit,  experience, 
and  capacity,  instanced  in  real  service;  advantages 
that  are  not  always  the  effect  of  birth  or  seniority,  to 
which  indeed  the  Romans  paid  little  or  no  regard. 
They  did  more:  by  a  particular  exception,  compati¬ 
ble  with  republican  government,  Paulus  iEmilius  was 
left  at  entire  liberty  to  choose  such  of  the  tribunes 
as  he  thought  fit;  well  knowing  the  great  importance 
of  a  perfect  union  between  the  general  and  the  offi¬ 
cers  who  Serve  under  him,  in  order  to  ensure  the  ex¬ 
act  and  punctual  execution  of  the  commands  of  the 
former,  who  is  in  a  manner  the  soul  of  the  army,  and 
ought  to  direct  all  its  motions,  which  cannot  be  done 
without  the  best  understanding  between  them,  found¬ 
ed  in  a  love  for  the  public  good,  with  which  neither 
nterest,  jealousy,  nor  ambition,  is  capable  of  inter¬ 
fering. 

After  all  these  regulations  were  made,  the  consul 
Paulus  iEmilius  repaired  from  the  senate  to  the  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  people,  to  whom  he  spoke  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  “  You  seem  to  me,  Romans,  to  have  expressed 
more  joy  when  Macedonia  fell  to  my  lot,  than  when 
I  was  elected  consul,  or  entered  upon  that  office; 
and  to  me  your  joy  seemed  to  be  occasioned  by  the 
hopes  you  conceived  that  I  should  put  an  end,  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  grandeur  and  reputation  of 
the  Roman  people,  to  a  war,  which,  in  your  opinion, 
has  already  been  of  too  long  continuance.  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  same  gods,l  who  have  oc- 


»  It  was  a  received  opinion  in  all  ages  and  nations,  that 
the  Divinity  presides  over  chance. 


casioned  Macedonia  to  fall  to  my  lot,  will  also  assist 
me  with  their  protection  in  conducting  and  termina¬ 
ting  this  war  successfully:  but  of  this  I  may  venture 
to  assure  you,  that  I  shall  do  my  utmost  not  to  fall 
short  of  your  expectations.  The  senate  has  wisely 
regulated  every  thing  necessary  for  the  expedition 
with  which  I  am  charged ;  ana  as  I  am  ordered  to 
set  out  immediately,  in  which  I  shall  make  no  delay, 
I  am  convinced  that  my  colleague,  C.  Licinius,  out 
of  his  great  zeal  for  the  public  service,  will  raise  and 
march  off  the  troops  appointed  for  me,  with  as  much 
ardour  and  expedition  as  if  they  were  for  himself. 
I  shall  take  care  to  remit  to  you,  as  well  as  to  the 
senate,  an  exact  account  of  all  that  passes;  and  you 
may  rely  upon  the  certainty  and  truth  of  my  letters 
but  I  beg  of  you  as  a  great  favour,  that  you  will  not 
give  credit  to,  or  attribute  consequence  by  your 
credulity  to,  the  vague  and  unauthenticated  reports 
which  are  frequently  spread  abroad.  I  perceive  well, 
in  this  war,  more  than  any  other,  that  with  whatever 
resolution  people  may  determine  to  disregard  these 
rumours,  they  will  not  fail  to  make  an  impression, 
and  inspire  some  degree  of  discouragement.  There 
are  those,  who  in  company,  and  even  at  tables,  com¬ 
mand  armies,  regulate  the  disposition  of  the  forces, 
and  prescribe  all  the  operations  of  the  campaign. 
They  know  better  than  we  where  we  should  encamp, 
and  what  posts  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  seize ;  at  what 
time,  and  by  what  defile,  we  ought  to  enter  Mace¬ 
donia;  where  it  is  proper  to  establish  our  magazines; 
from  whence,  either  by  sea  or  land,  we  are  to  bring 
provisions;  when  we  are  to  fight  the  enemy,  ana 
when  lie  still.  They  not  only  prescribe  what  is  best 
to  be  done,  but  for  deviating  ever  so  little  from  their 
Ians  they  make  it  a  crime  in  their  consul,  and  cite 
im  before  their  tribunal.  But  know,  Romans,  this 
is  a  great  impediment  with  your  generals.  All  have 
not  the  resolution  and  constancy  of  Fabius,  to  des¬ 
pise  impertinent  reports.  He  could  choose  rather  to 
sutler  the  people  upon  such  rumours  to  invade  his 
authority,  than  to  ruin  the  business  of  the  state  in 
order  to  secure  to  himself  their  good  opinion  and  an 
empty  name.  I  am  far  from  believing  that  generals 
stand  in  no  need  of  advice:  I  think,  on  the  contrary 
that  whoever  would  conduct  every  thing  alone,  upon 
his  own  opinion,  and  without  consulting  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  others,  shows  more  presumption  than  pru¬ 
dence.  But  some  may  ask,  How  then  shall  we  act 
reasonably!  By  not  suffering  any  persons  to  obtrude 
their  advice  upon  your  generals,  but  such  as  are,  in 
the  first  place,  versed  in  the  art  of  war,  and  have 
learned  from  experience  what  it  is  to  command:  and 
in  the  second,  who  are  upon  the  spot,  who  know  the 
enemy,  are  witnesses  in  person  to  all  that  passes,  and 
sharers  with  us  in  all  dangers.  If  there  be  any  one 
who  conceives  himself  capable  of  assisting  me  with 
his  counsels  in  the  war  you  have  charged  me  with, 
let  him  not  refuse  to  do  the  republic  that  service,  but 
let  him  go  with  me  into  Macedonia;  a  ship,  horses, 
tents,  provisions,  shall  all  be  supplied  at  my  charge. 
But  if  he  will  not  take  so  much  trouble,  and  prefers 
the  tranquillity  of  the  city  to  the  dangers  and  fatigues 
of  the  field,  let  him  not  take  upon  him  to  hold  the 
helm,  and  continue  idle  in  port.  The  city  of  itself 
supplies  sufficient  matter  of  discourse  on  other  sub¬ 
jects;  but  as  for  these,  let  it  be  silent,  and  know,  that 
we  shall  pay  no  regard  to  any  counsels,  but  such  as 
shall  be  given  us  in  the  camp  itself.” 

This  discourse  of  Paulus  iEmilius,  which  abounds 
with  reason  and  good  sense,  shows  that  men  are  the 
same  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  People  have  an  incre¬ 
dible  itch  for  examining,  criticising,  and  condemning 
the  conduct  of  generals,  and  do  not  observe,  that  by 
so  doing  they  act  in  manifest  contradiction  to  reason 
and  justice:  to  reason;  for  what  can  be  more  absurd 
and  ridiculous,  than  to  see  persons,  without  any 
knowledge  or  experience  in  war,  set  themselves  up 
for  censors  of  Jhe  most  able  generals,  and  pronounce 
with  a  magisterial  air  upon  tneir  actions?  to  justice; 
for  the  most  experienced  can  make  no  certain  judg¬ 
ment  without  being  upon  the  spot;  the  least  circum¬ 
stance  of  time,  place,  disposition  of  the  troops,  secret 
orders  not  divulged,  being  capable  of  making  an  ab¬ 
solute  change  in  the  general  rules  of  conduct.  But 
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we  must  not  expect  to  see  a  failing  reformed,  that 
has  its  source  in  the  curios' tv  and  vanity  of  human 
nature;  and  generals  would  do  wisely,  after  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Paulus  jEmilius,  to  despise  these  city  re¬ 
ports,  and  crude  opinions  of  idle  people,  who  have 
nothing  else  to  do,  and  have  generally  as  little  judg¬ 
ment  as  business, 

Paulus  iEmitius,  after  having  discharged,  accord¬ 
ing  to  custom,  the  duties  of  religion,  set  out  for 
Macedonia,  with  the  praetor  Cn.  Octavius,  to  whom 
the  command  of  the  fleet  had  been  allotted. 

Whilst  they  were  employed  at  Rome  in  making 
preparations  for  the  war,l  Perseus,  on  his  side,  had 
not  been  asleep.  The  fear  of  the  approaching  dan¬ 
ger  which  threatened  him  having  at  length  got  the 
better  of  his  avarice,  he  agreed  to  give  Gentius  king 
of  Illyria  300  talents  of  silver,  (that  is,  300,000 
crowns,)  and  purchased  his  alliance  at  that  price. 

He  sent  ambassadors  at  the  same  time  to  Rhodes, 
convinced  that  if  that  island,  very  powerful  at  that 
time  by  sea,  should  embrace  his  party,  Rome  would 
be  very  much  embarrassed.  He  sent  deputies  also  to 
Eumenes  and  Antiochus,  two  very  potent  kings,  and 
capable  of  giving  him  great  aid.  Perseus  did  wise¬ 
ly  in  having  recourse  to  these  measures,  and  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  strengthen  himself  by  such  supports;  but 
he  entered  upon  them  too  late.  He  ought  to  have 
begun  by  taking  those  steps,  and  to  have  made  them 
the  first  foundation  of  his  enterprise.  He  did  not 
think  of  putting  those  remote  powers  in  motion,  till 
he  was  reduced  almost  to  extremity,  and  his  affairs 
were  almost  absolutely  desperate.  It  was  rather 
calling  in  spectators  and  associates  of  his  ruin,  than 
aids  and  supports.  The  instructions  which  he  gave 
his  ambassadors  were  very  solid  and  forcible,  as  we 
shall  soon  see;  but  he  should  have  made  use  of  them 
three  years  sooner,  and  have  waited  their  effect, 
before  he  embarked,  almost  alone,  in  the  war  against 
so  powerful  a  people,  and  one  that  had  so  many  re¬ 
sources  in  case  of  misfortune. 

The  ambassadors  had  the  same  instructions  for 
both  those  kings.  They  represented  to  them,  that 
there  was  a  natural  enmity  between  republics  and 
monarchies.  That  the  Roman  people  attacked  the 
kings  one  after  another,  and,  what  added  extremely 
to  the  indignity,  that  they  employed  the  forces  of 
the  kings  themselves  to  ruin  them  in  succession. 
That  they  had  crushed  his  father  by  the  assistance 
of  Attalus;  that  by  the  aid  of  Eumenes,  and,  in  some 
measure,  by  that  of  his  father  Philip,  Antiochus  had 
been  subjected,  and  that  at  present  they  had  armed 
Eumenes  and  Prusias  against  himself.  That  after 
the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  should  be  destroyed, 
Asia  would  be  the  next  to  experience  the  same  fate;  of 
which  they  had  already  usurped  a  part,  under  the 
specious  pretext  of  re-establishing  tne  cities  in  their 
ancient  liberty ;  and  that  Syria’s  turn  would  soon  fol¬ 
low.  That  they  had  already  begun  to  prefer  Prusias 
to  Eumenes  by  particular  distinctions  of  honour,  and 
had  deprived  Antiochus  of  the  fruits  of  his  victories 
in  Egypt.  Perseus  requested  of  them,  either  to  in¬ 
duce  the  Romans  to  give  Macedonia  peace;  or,  if 
they  persevered  in  the  unjust  design  of  continuing 
the  war,  to  regard  them  as  the  common  enemy  of  all 
kings.  The  ambassadors  treated  with  Antiochus 
openly,  and  without  any  reserve. 

In  regard  to  Eumenes,  they  covered  their  voyage 
with  the  pretext  of  ransoming  prisoners,  and  treated 
only  in  secret  upon  the  real  cause  of  their  mission. 
There  had  passed  already  several  conferences,  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  and  places,  upon  the  same  subject,  which 
had  begun  to  render  that  prince  very  much  suspected 
by  the  Romans.  It  was  not  that  Eumenes  desired  in 
reality  that  Perseus  should  be  victorious  against  the 
Romans;  the  enormous  power  he  would  then  have 
had  would  have  given  nim  umbrage,  and  highly 
alarmed  his  jealousy;  neither  was  he  more  willing 
to  declare  openly  against  him,  or  to  make  war  upon 
him.  But,  in  hopes  to  see  the  two  parties  equally 
inclined  to  peace;  Perseus,  from  his  fear  of  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  which  might  befall  him;  the  Romans,  from 
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being  weary  of  a  war  spun  out  to  too  great  a  length; 
he  desired  to  become  the  mediator  of  a  peace  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  to  make  Perseus  purchase  his 
mediation,  or  at  least  his  inaction  and  neutrality,  at 
a  high  price.  That  was  already  agreed  upon,' and 
was  1500  talents  (1,500,000  crowns.)  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  that  remained,  was  in  settling  the  time  for 
the  payment  of  that  sum.  Perseus  was  for  waiting 
till  the  service  was  performed,  and  in  the  mean  time 
offered  to  deposit  the  money  in  Samothracia.  Eu- 
menes  did  not  believe  himself  secure  in  that,  becaus* 
Samothracia  depended  on  Perseus;  and  therefore 
he  insisted  upon  immediate  payment  of  part  of  the 
money.  This  broke  up  the  treaty. 

He  failed  likewise  in  another  negotiation,  which 
might  have  been  no  less  in  his  favour.  He  had  caused 
a  body  of  Gauls  to  come  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Danube,  consisting  of  10,000  horse  and  as  many  foot, 
and  had  agreed  to  give  ten  pieces  of  gold  to  each 
horseman,  five  to  tire  infantry,  and  1000  to  their 
captains.  I  have  observed  above,  that  these  Gauls 
had  taken  the  name  of  Bastarnae.  When  he  received 
advice  that  they  were  arrived  upon  the  frontiers  of 
his  dominions  he  went  to  meet  them  with  half  bis 
troops,  and  gave  orders,  that  in  the  towns  and 
villages  through  which  they  were  to  pass,  great 
quantities  of  corn,  wine,  and  cattle,  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  them;  he  had  presents  for  their  principal 
officers,  of  horses,  arms,  and  jackets;  to  these  he 
added  some  money,  which  was  to  be  distributed 
amongst  a  small  number:  he  imagined  he  should 
gain  the  multitude  by  this  bait.  The  king  halted 
near  the  river  Axius,  where  he  encamped  with  his 
troops.  He  deputed  Antigonus,  one  of  the  Mace¬ 
donian  lords,  to  the  Gauls,  who  were  about  thirty 
leagues  distant  from  him.  Antigonus  was  astonished 
when  he  saw  men  of  prodigious  stature,  skilful  in  all 
the  exercises  of  the  body,  and  in  handling  their  arms; 
and  haughty  and  audacious  in  their  language,  which 
abounded  with  menaces  and  bravadoes.  He  set  off, 
in  the  best  terms,  the  orders  his  master  had  given  for 
their  good  reception  wherever  they  passed,  and  the 
presents  he  had  prepared  for  them:  after  which  he 
invited  them  to  advance  to  a  certain  place  he  men¬ 
tioned,  and  to  send  their  principal  officers  to  the  king. 
The  Gauls  were  not  a  people  to  be  put  off  with  words. 
Clondicus,  the  general  and  king  of  these  strangers, 
came  directly  to  the  point;  ana  asked,  whether  he 
had  brought  the  sum  agreed  on.  As  no  answer  was 
given  to  that  question,  “Go,”  said  he,  “  and  let  your 
prince  know,  that  till  he  sends  the  hostages  and  sums 
agreed  on,  the  Gauls  will  not  stir  from  hence.”  The 
king,  upon  the  return  of  his  deputy,  assembled  his 
council.  He  foresaw  what  they  would  advise;  but, 
as  he  was  a  much  better  guardian  of  his  money  than 
of  his  kingdom,  to  disguise  his  avarice,  he  expatiated 
upon  the  perfidy  and  ferocity  of  the  Gauls;  adding, 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  give  such  numbers  of 
them  entrance  into  Macedonia,  from  which  every 
thing  was  to  be  feared,  and  that  5000  horse  would 
be  sufficient  for  him.  Every  body  perceived  that 
his  sole  apprehension  was  for  nis  money ;  but  nobody 
dared  to  contradict  him.  Antigonus  returned  to  the 
Gauls,  and  told  them  his  master  had  occasion  for  no 
more  than  5000  horse.  Upon  which  they  raised  a 
universal  cry  and  murmur  against  Perseus,  who  made 
them  come  so  far  merely  to  insult  them.  Clondicus 
having  asked  Antigonus  again,  whether  he  had 
brought  the  money  for  the  5000  horse:  as  the  deputy 
sought  for  an  evasion,  and  gave  no  direct  answers, 
the  Gauls  grew  furious,  and  were  just  going  to  cut 
him  in  pieces,  and  he  himself  was  under  terrible  ap¬ 
prehensions.  However,  they  paid  respect  to  his 
quality  of  deputy,  and  dismissed  him  without  any  ill 
treatment  of  his  person.  The  Gauls  marched  away 
immediately,  resumed  their  route  to  the  Danube, 
and  plundered  Thrace  in  their  way  home. 

Perseus,  with  so  considerable  a  reinforcement, 
might  have  given  the  Romans  great  trouble.  He 
could  have  detached  those  Gauls  into  Thessaly, 
where  they  might  have  plundered  the  country,  and 
taken  the  strongest  places.  By  that  means,  remaining 
quiet  about  the  river  Enipeus,  he  might  have  put  it 
out  of  the  power  of  the  Romans  either  to  have  pene- 
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trated  into  Macedonia,  of  which  he  might  have  bar¬ 
red  the  entrance  with  his  troops,  or  to  have  subsisted 
any  longer  in  the  country,  because  they  could  have 
drawn  no  provisions  as  before  from  Thessaly,  which 
would  have  been  entirely  laid  waste.  The  avarice 
by  which  he  was  governed,  prevented  his  making 
any  use  of  so  great  an  advantage. 

The  same  vice  made  him  lose  another  of  the  same 
nature.  Urged  by  the  condition  of  his  affairs,  and 
the  extreme  danger  that  threatened  him,  he  bad  at 
length  consented  to  give  Gentius  the  300  talents, 
which  he  had  demanded  for  more  than  a  year,  for 
raising  troops  and  fitting  out  a  fleet.  Pantauchus 
had  negotiated  this  treaty  for  the  king  of  Macedonia, 
and  had  begun  by  paying  the  king  of  Illyria  10  tal¬ 
ents  (10,000  crowns)  in  part  of  the  sum  promised  him. 
Gentius  despatched  his  ambassadors,  and  with  them 
persons  in  whom  he  could  confide,  to  receive  the 
money.  He  directed  them  also,  when  all  should  be 
concluded,  to  join  Perseus’s  ambassadors,  and  to  go 
with  them  to  Rhodes,  in  order  to  induce  that  repub¬ 
lic  to  form  an  alliance  with  them.  Pantauchus  had 
represented  to  him,  that  if  the  Rhodians  came  into 
it,  Rome  would  not  be  able  to  make  head  against 
the  three  powers  united.  Perseus  received  those 
ambassadors  with  all  possible  marks  of  distinction. 
After  the  interchange  of  hostages,  and  the  taking  of 
oaths  on  both  sides,  it  only  remained  to  deliver  the 
300  talents.  The  ambassadors  and  agents  of  the  Il¬ 
lyrian  repaired  to  Pella,  where  the  money  was  told 
down  to  them,  and  put  into  chests,  under  the  seal  of 
the  ambassadors,  to  be  conveyed  into  Illyria.  Per¬ 
seus  had  covertly  given  orders  to  the  persons  charged 
with  this  convoy,  to  march  slowly,  and  by  short  jour¬ 
neys,  and  when  they  arrived  upon  the  frontiers  of 
Macedonia  to  stop  for  his  farther  orders.  During  all 
this  time,  Pantauchus,  who  had  remained  at  the  court 
of  Illyria,  pressed  the  king  with  great  earnestness  to 
declare  against  the  Romans  by  some  act  of  hostility. 
In  the  mean  while  arrived  ambassadors  from  the 
Romans,  to  negotiate  an  alliance  with  Gentius.  He 
had  already  received  ten  talents  by  way  of  earnest, 
and  Was  informed  that  the  whole  sum  was  upon  the 
road.  Upon  the  repeated  solicitations  of  Pantauchus, 
in  violation  of  all  rights  human  and  divine,  he  caused 
the  two  ambassadors  to  be  imprisoned,  under  the 
retence  that  they  were  spies.  As  soon  as  Perseus 
ad  received  this  news,  believing  him  sufficiently 
and  irretrievably  engaged  against  the  Romans  by  so 
glaring  an  act,  he  recalled  those  who  carried  the  300 
talents;  congratulating  himself  in  secret  upon  the 
good  success  of  his  perfidy,  and  his  great  dexterity 
in  saving  his  money.  But  he  did  not  see  that  he 
only  kept  it  in  reserve  for  the  victor;  whereas  he 
ought  to  have  employed  it  in  defending  himself 
against  him,  and  to  conquer  him,  according  to  the 
maxim  of  Philip  and  his  son  Alexander,  the  most 
illustrious  of  his  predecessors,  who  used  to  say, 
“  That  victory  should  be  purchased  with  money,  and 
not  money  saved  at  the  expense  of  victory.” 

The  ambassadors  of  Perseus  and  Gentius  met  with 
a  favourable  reception  at  Rhodes.  A  decree  was  im¬ 
parted  to  them,  by  which  the  republic  had  resolved 
to  employ  all  their  credit  and  power  to  oblige  the 
two  parties  to  make  peace,  and  to  declare  against 
that  which  should  refuse  to  accept  proposals  for  an 
accommodation. 

The  Roman  generals  had  each  of  them  repaired 
to  their  posts  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring;  the 
consul  to  Macedonia,  Octavius  to  Oreum  with  the 
fleet,  and  Anicius  into  Illyria. 

The  success  of  the  latter  was  as  rapid  as  fortunate. 
He  was  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Gentius,  and  put 
an  end  to  it  before  it  was  known  at  Rome  that  it  was 
begun.  Its  duration  was  only  thirty  days.  Having 
treated  Scorda,  the  capital  of  the  country,  which  had 
surrendered  to  him,  with  great  moderation,  the  oth¬ 
er  cities  soon  followed  its  example.  Gentius  him¬ 
self  was  reduced  to  come  and  throw  himself  at  Ani¬ 
cius’s  feet  to  implore  his  mercy;  confessing  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  his  fault,  or  rather  folly,  in  having  aban¬ 
doned  the  party  of  the  Romans.  The  prastor  treated 
mm  with  humanity.  His  first  care  was  to  take  the 
two  ambassadors  out  of  prison.  He  sent  one  of  them, 


named  Perpenna,  to  Rome,  to  carry  the  news  of  his 
victory,  and  some  days  after  caused  Gentius  to  be 
conducted  thither,  with  his  mother,  wife,  children, 
brother,  a  id  the  principal  lords  of  the  country.  The 
sight  of  such  illustrious  prisoners  very  much  aug¬ 
mented  the  people’s  joy.  Public  thanksgivings  were 
made  to  the  gods,  and  the  temples  werp  crowded 
with  a  vast  concourse  of  persons  of  all  sexes  and 
ages. 

When  Paulus  iEmilius  approached  the  enemy,  he 
found  Perseus  encamped  near  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Olympus,  in  places  which  seemed  inaccessible. 
He  had  the  Enipeus  in  front,  whose  banks  were  very 
high;  and  on  tne  side  where  he  lay,  he  had  thrown 
up  strong  entrenchments  with  towers  at  proper  dis¬ 
tances,  on  which  were  placed  balistae,  ana  other  ma¬ 
chines  for  discharging  darts  and  stones  upon  the  ene¬ 
my,  if  they  ventured  to  approach.  Perseus  had  for¬ 
tified  himself  in  such  a  manner,  as  made  him  believe 
himself  entirely  secure,  and  gave  him  hopes  of  weak¬ 
ening,  and  at  last  repulsing,  Paulus  iEmilius  by  length 
of  time,  and  the  difficulties  he  would  find  in  subsist¬ 
ing  his  troops  and  maintaining  his  ground,  in  a  coun¬ 
try  already  eaten  up  by  the  enemy. 

He  did  not  know  what  kind  of  adversary  he  had  to 
cope  with.  Paulus  iEmilius  employed  his  thoughts 
solely  in  preparing  every  thing  for  action,  and  was 
continually  meditating  expedients  and  measures  for 
executing  some  enterprize  with  success.  He  began 
by  establishing  an  exact  and  severe  discipline  in  his 
army,  which  he  found  corrupted  by  the  licentiousness 
in  which  it  had  been  suffered  to  live.  He  reformed 
several  things,  as  well  with  regard  to  the  arms  of  the 
troops,  as  the  duty  of  sentinels.  It  had  been  a  cus¬ 
tom  amongst  the  soldiers  to  criticise  their  general,  to 
examine  all  his  actions  amongst  themselves,  to  pre¬ 
scribe  his  duties,  and  to  point  out  what  he  ought,  or 
ought  not,  to  do.  He  spoke  to  them  with  resolution 
ana  dignity.  He  gave  them  to  understand  that  such 
discourses  did  not  become  a  soldier;  that  he  ought 
to  make  only  three  things  his  business:  the  care  of 
his  body,  in  order  to  render  it  robust  and  active;  that 
of  his  arms,  to  keep  them  always  clean  and  in  good 
condition;  and  that  of  his  provisions,!  that  he  might 
be  always  in  readiness  to  march  upon  the  first  notice; 
that  for  the  rest,  he  ought  to  rely  upon  the  goodness 
of  the  immortal  gods,  and  the  vigilance  of  his  general. 
That  for  himself,  he  should  omit  nothing  that  might 
be  necessary  to  give  them  occasion  to  evince  their 
valour;  and  that  they  had  only  to  take  care  to  do 
their  duty  well  when  the  signal  was  given  them. 

It  is  incredible  how  much  they  were  animated  by 
this  discourse.  The  old  soldiers  declared  that  they 
had  never  known  their  duty  aright  till  that  day.  A 
surprising  change  was  immediately  observed  in  the 
camp.  Nobody  was  idle  in  it.  The  soldiers  were 
seen  sharpening  their  swords/polishing  their  helmets, 
cuirasses,  and  shields;  practising  an  active  motion 
under  their  arms;  whirling  their  javelins,  and  bran¬ 
dishing  their  naked  swords;  in  short,  forming  and 
inuring  themselves  to  all  military  exercises:  so  that 
it  was  easy  to  foresee  that,  upon  the  first  opportunity 
they  should  have  of  coming  to  blows  with  the  enemy, 
they  were  determined  to  conquer  or  die. 

The  camp  was  situated  very  commodiously,  but 
wanted  water,  which  was  a  great  inconvenience  to 
the  army.  Paulus  iEmilius,  whose  thoughts  extended 
to  every  thing,  seeing  mount  Olympus  before  him 
very  high,  and  covered  all  over  with  trees  extremely 
green  and  flourishing,  judged,  from  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  those  trees,  that  there  must  be  springs  of 
water  in  the  caverns  of  the  mountain,  and  at  the  same 
time  ordered  openings  to  be  made  at  the  foot  of  it, 
and  pits  to  be  dug  in  the  sand.  The  surface 2  was 
scarce  broken  up,  when  springs  of  water  were  seen 
to  run,  muddy  at  first,  and  in  small  quantities,  but  in 
a  little  while  very  clear,  and  in  great  abundance. 
This  event,  though  natural,  was  looked  upon  by  the 

i  The  Roman  soldiers  sometimes  carried  provisions  for 
ten  or  twelve  days. 

*  Ux  deducta  summa  arenaerat,cum  scaturigines  turbidae 
primo  et  tenues  emicare,  dein  liquidam  multamque  fundere 
aquam,  velui  deum  dono,  cceperunt.  Aliquantuin  ea  quoque 
res  duci  famsa  et  auctoritatis  a  pudmilites  adjecit. — Iav. 
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soldiers  as  a  singular  favour  of  the  gods,  who  had 
takeu  Paulus  iEmilius  under  their  protection;  and 
made  him  more  beloved  and  respected  by  them  than 
before. 

When  Perseus  saw  what  passed  in  the  Roman 
camp, — the  ardour  of  the  soldiers,  their  active  beha¬ 
viour,  and  the  various  exercises  by  which  they  pre¬ 
pared  themselves  for  combat, — he  began  to  be  truly 
disquieted,  and  perceived  plainly  that  he  had  no 
longer  to  deal  with  aLicinius,  an  Hostilius,  ora  Mar- 
cius;  and  that  the  Roman  army  was  entirely  changed, 
together  with  the  general.  He  redoubled  his  atten¬ 
tion  and  application  on  his  side,  animated  his  soldiers, 
employed  himself  in  forming  them  by  different  exer¬ 
cises,  added  new  fortifications  to  the  old,  and  used 
til  means  to  secure  his  camp  from  danger  or  insult. 

In  the  mean  time  came  the  news  of  the  victory'  in 
Illyria,  and  of  the  taking  of  the  king  with  all  his  fa¬ 
mily.  This  caused  incredible  joy  in  the  Roman  ar¬ 
my,  and  excited  amongst  the  soldiers  an  inexpressi¬ 
ble  ardour  to  signalize  themselves  also  on  their  side. 
For  it  is  common,  when  two  armies  act  in  different 
parts,  for  the  one  to  be  unwilling  to  give  place  to  the 
other,  either  in  valour  or  glory.  Perseus  endeavour¬ 
ed  at  first  to  suppress  this  news,  but  his  care  to  stifle 
it  only  served  to  make  it  more  public  and  certain. 
The  alarm  was  general  amongst  his  troops,  and  made 
them  apprehensive  of  the  same  fate. 

At  this  time  arrived  the  Rhodian  ambassadors,  who 
came  to  make  the  same  proposals  to  the  army  in  re¬ 
gard  to  peace,  that  at  Rome  had  so  highly  offended 
the  senate.  It  is  easy  to  judge  in  what  manner  they 
were  received  in  the  camp.  Some,  in  the  height  of 
their  anger,  were  for  having  them  dismissed  with  in¬ 
sult.  The  consul  thought  the  best  way  to  express  his 
contempt  for  them,  was  to  reply  coldly,  that  he  would 
give  them  an  answer  in  fifteen  days.  To  show  how 
little  he  valued  the  pacific  mediation  of  the  Rhodians, 
he  assembled  his  council  to  deliberate  upon  the  means 
of  entering  upon  action.  It  is  probable  that  the  Ro¬ 
man  army,  which  the  year  before  penetrated  into 
Macedonia,  had  quitted  it,  and  returned  into  Thes¬ 
saly;  perhaps  upon  account  of  provisions;  foratpre- 
sent  they  consulted  upon  measures  for  opening  a  pas¬ 
sage  into  Macedonia.  Some,  and  those  the  oldest 
officers,  were  for  attempting  to  force  the  enemy’s  in- 
trenchments  upon  the  bank  of  the  Enipeus.  They 
observed  that  the  Macedonians,  who  the  year  before 
had  been  driven  from  higher  and  better  fortified  pla¬ 
ces,  could  not  sustain  the  charge  of  the  Roman  le¬ 
gions.  Others  were  of  opinion  that  Octavius,  with 
the  fleet,  should  go  to  Thessalonica,  and  ravage  the 
sea-coasts,  in  order  to  oblige  the  king,  by  that  diver¬ 
sion,  to  detach  part  of  his  troops  from  the  Enipeus 
for  the  defence  of  his  country,  and  thereby  leave  the 
passage  open.  It  is  highly  important  for  an  able  and 
experienced  general  ft  have  itin  hispower  to  choose 
what  measures  he  pleases.  Paulus  Aimilius  had  quite 
different  views.  He  saw  that  the  Enipeus,  as  well 
from  its  natural  situation  as  from  the  fortifications 
which  had  been  added  to  it,  was  inaccessible.  He 
knew  besides,  without  mentioning  the  machines  dis¬ 
posed  on  all  sides,  that  the  enemy’s  troops  were  much 
more  expert  than  his  own  in  discharging  javelins  and 
darts.  To  undertake  the  forcing  of  such  impenetra¬ 
ble  lines  as  those  were,  had  been  to  expose  his  troops 
to  inevitable  slaughter;  and  a  good  general  spares 
the  blood  of  his  soldiers,  because  he  looks  upon  him¬ 
self  as  their  father,  and  believes  it  hi3  duty  to  pre¬ 
serve  them  as  his  children.  He  kept  quiet,  therefore, 
for  some  days,  without  making  the  least  movement. 
Plutarch  say's,  that  it  was  believed  there  never  was  an 
example  of  two  armies  so  numerous,  that  lay  so  long 
in  the  presence  of  each  other,  in  such  profound  peace 
and  so  perfect  a  tranquillity.  At  any  other  time  the 
soldiers  would  have  murmured  through  ardour  and 
impatience;  but  Paulus  iEmilius  had  taught  them  to 
icquiesce  in  the  conduct  of  their  leader. 

At  length,  after  diligent  inquiry,  and  using  all 
means  for  information,  he  was  told  by  two  Perrhoe- 
bian  merchants,  whose  prudence  and  fidelity  he  had 
experienced,  that  there  was  a  way  through  Perrhoe- 
bia,  which  led  to  Pythium,  a  town  situated  upon  the 
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brow  of  mount  01yrmpus:i  that  this  way  was  not  of 
difficult  access,  but  was  well  guarded.  Perseus  had 
sent  thither  a  detachment  of  5000  men.  He  conceiv¬ 
ed  that  in  causing  an  attack  to  be  made  in  the  night 
and  at  unawares,  by  good  troops,  the  enemy  might 
be  beaten  from  this  post,  and  he  take  possession  of  it. 
It  was  necessary  therefore  to  amuse  the  enemy,  and 
to  conceal  his  real  design.  He  sent  for  the  prator 
Octavius,  and  having  imparted  his  plan  to  him,  he  or¬ 
dered  him  to  go  with  his  fleet  to  Heraclea,  and  to 
take  ten  days’  provisions  with  him  for  1000  men..;  in 
order  to  make  Perseus  believe  that  he  was  going  to 
ravage  the  sea-coast.  At  the  same  time  he  made  his 
son  Fabius  Maximus,  then  very  y'oung,  with  .Scipio 
Nasica,  the  son-in-law  of  Scipio  Africanus,  set  out: 
he  gave  them  a  detachment  of  5000  chosen  troops, 
and  ordered  them  to  march  by  the  sea-side  towards 
Heraclea,  as  if  they  were  to  embark  there,  according 
to  what  had  been  proposed  in  the  council.  When 
they  arrived  there,  the  praetor  told  them  the  con¬ 
sul’s  orders.  As  soon  as  it  was  night,  quitting  their 
route  by  the  coast,  they  advanced  without  halting 
towards  Pythium,  over  the  mountains  and  rocks, 
conducted  by  the  two  Perrhoebian  guides.  It  had 
been  concluded  that  they  should  arrive  there  the 
third  day  before  it  was  light. 

In  the  mean  time  Paulus  ASmilius,  to  amuse  the 
enemy,  and  prevent  his  having  any  other  thoughts, 
the  next  day  in  the  morning  detached  his  light-arm¬ 
ed  troops,  as  if  he  intended  to  attack  the  Macedoni¬ 
ans.  They  came  to  a  slight  engagement  in  the  very 
channel  of  the  river,  which  was  then  very  low.  The 
banks  on  each  side,  from  the  top  to  the  bed  of  the 
river,  had  a  declivity'  of  300  paces,  and  the  stream 
was  1000  paces  broad.  The  action  passed  in  the 
sight  of  the  king  and  consul,  who  were  each  with  his 
troops  in  the  front  of  their  camps.  The  consul 
caused  the  retreat  to  be  sounded  towards  noon. 
The  loss  was  almost  equal  on  both  sides.  The  next 
day  the  battle  was  renewed  in  the  same  manner,  and 
almost  at  the  same  hour;  but  it  was  warmer  and  con¬ 
tinued  longer.  The  Romans  had  not  only  those  upon 
their  hands  with  whom  they  fought;  but  the  enemy, 
from  the  tops  of  the  towers  placed  along  the  banks, 
poured  volleys  of  darts  and  stones  upon  them.  The 
consul  lost  many  more  of  his  people  this  day,  and 
made  them  retire  late.  The  third  day  Paulus  iEmi- 
lius  lay  still,  and  seemed  to  design  to  attempt  a  pas¬ 
sage  near  the  sea.  Perseus  did  not  suspect  in  the 
least  the  danger  that  threatened  him. 

Scipio  had  arrived  in  the  night  of  the  third  day 
near  Pythium.  His  troops  were  very  much  fatigued, 
for  which  reason  he  made  them  rest  themselves  the 
remainder  of  the  night.  Perseus  in  the  mean  time 
was  very  quiet.  But  on  a  sudden  a  Cretan  deserter, 
who  had  gone  off  from  Scipio’s  troops,  roused  him 
from  his  security,  by  letting  him  know  the  compass 
the  Romans  had  taken  to  surprise  him.  The  king, 
terrified  with  the  news,  detached  immediately  10,000 
foreign  soldiers,  with  2000  Macedonians,  under  the 
command  of  Milo,  and  ordered  them  with  all  possi¬ 
ble  diligence  to  take  possession  of  an  eminence,  which 
the  Romans  had  still  to  pass  before  they  arrived  at 
Pythium.  He  accordingly  got  thither  before  them. 
A  very  severe  engagement  ensued  upon  this  emi¬ 
nence,  and  the  victory  was  for  some  time  in  suspense. 
But  the  king’s  detachment  at  leDgth  gave  way  on 
all  sides,  and  were  put  to  the  rout.  Scipio  pursued 
them  vigorously,  and  led  his  victorious  troops  into 
the  plain. 

When  those  who  fled  came  to  the  camp  of  Perseus, 
they  occasioned  so  great  a  terror  in  it,  that  he  im¬ 
mediately  decamped,  and  retired  by  his  rear,  over¬ 
whelmed  with  terror  and  almost  in  despair.  He 
held  a  great  council  in  order  to  deliberate  upon  the 
measures  he  was  to  pursue.  The  question  was, 
whether  it  was  best  to  halt  under  the  walls  of  Pyd- 
na,  to  try  the  chance  of  a  battle,  or  to  divide  his  troops 
among  his  towns,  supply  them  well  with  provisions. 


1  The  perpendicular  height  of  mount  Olympus,  where 
Pythium  was  situated,  was  upwards  of  ten  staaia,  or  a  mile 
and  a  quarter. 
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and  expect  the  enemy  there,  who  could  not  long  sub¬ 
sist  in  a  country,  which  he  would  take  care  to  lay 
waste,  and  which  could  furnish  neither  forage  for 
the  horse,  nor  provisions  for  the  men.  The  latter 
resolution  was  attended  with  great  inconveniences, 
and  betokened  a  prince  reduced  to  the  last  extremity, 
and  destitute  of  either  hope  or  resource;  not  to 
mention  the  hatred  he  would  draw  upon  himself  by 
ruining  the  country,  which  was  to  be  not  only  com¬ 
manded  but  executed  in  person  by  the  king  himself. 
Whilst  Perseus,  uncertain  what  to  resolve,  fluctua¬ 
ted  in  doubt,  the  principal  officers  represented  to 
him,  that  his  army  was  much  superior  to  that  of  the 
Romans;  that  his  troops  were  determined  to  be¬ 
have  well,  having  their  wives  and  children  to  de¬ 
fend;  that  being  himself  witness  of  all  their  actions, 
nd  fighting  at  their  head,  they  would  behave  with 
double  ardour,  and  give  proofs  of  their  valour  in 
emulation  of  each  other.  These  reasons  reanima¬ 
ted  the  prince.  He  retired  under  the  walls  of  Pyd- 
na,  where  he  encamped,  and  prepared  for  a  battle. 
He  forgot  nothing  that  might  conduce  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  his  ground,  assigned  every  one  his  post,  and 
gave  all  his  orders  with  great  presence  of  mind; 
resolved  to  attack  the  Romans  as  soon  as  they  ap¬ 
peared. 

The  place  where  he  encamped  was  a  bare  level 
country,  very  fit  for  drawing  up  a  great  body  of 
heavy-armed  foot  in  battle.  Upon  the  right  and 
left  there  was  a  ridge  of  little  hills,  which  joining 
together,  gave  the  light-armed  foot  and  the  archers 
a  secure  retreat,  and  also  afforded  them  the  means 
of  concealing  their  march  to  surround  the  enemy, 
and  to  charge  them  in  flank.  The  whole  front  of 
the  army  was  covered  by  two  small  rivers,  which 
had  not  much  water  at  that  time,  in  consequence  of 
the  season  (for  it  was  then  about  the  end  of  summer,) 
but  whose  steep  banks  would  give  the  Romans  great 
trouble,  and  break  their  ranks. 

Paulus  iEmilius  being  arrived  at  Pythium,  and 
having  joined  Scipio’s  detachment,  marched  down 
into  the  plain,  and  advanced  in  order  of  battle  against 
the  enemy;  keeping  always  on  the  sea-coast,  for  the 
convenience  of  having  provisions  brought  in  barks 
from  the  Roman  fleet.  But  when  he  came  in  view 
of  the  Macedonians,  and  had  considered  the  good 
disposition  of  their  army,  and  the  number  of  their 
troops,  he  halted,  to  deliberate  upon  what  he  had 
to  do. 

The  young  officers,  full  of  ardour  and  impatience 
for  the  battle,  advanced  at  the  head  of  the  troops, 
and  came  to  him  to  entreat  him  to  give  battle  with¬ 
out  any  delay.  Scipio,  whose  boldness  was  increased 
by  his  late  success  upon  mount  Olympus,  distinguish¬ 
ed  himself  above  all  the  rest  by  his  earnestness,  and 
the  urgency  of  his  request.  He  represented  to  him 
that  the  generals,  his  predecessors,  had  suffered  the 
enemy  to  escape  out  of  their  hands  by  delays.  That 
he  was  afraid  Perseus  would  fly  in  the  night,  and 
they  should  be  obliged  to  pursue  him,  with  great 
danger  and  difficulty,  to  the  remotest  parts  of  his 
kingdom,  in  making  the  army  take  great  compasses 
through  defiles  and  forests,  as  had  happened  in  the 
preceding  years.  He  advised  him,  therefore,  whilst 
the  enemy  were  in  the  open  field,  to  attack  him  im¬ 
mediately,  and  not  to  let  slip  so  fair  occasion  of  con¬ 
quering  him. 

“Formerly,”  replied  the  consul  to  young  Scipio, 
“  I  thought  as  you  do  now,  and  one  day  you  will  think 
as  I  do.  I  shall  give  you  the  reasons  of  my  con¬ 
duct  another  time;  at  present,  rely  upon  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  an  old  general.”  The  young  officer  was  silent, 
well  convinced  that  the  consul  had  good  reasons  for 
acting  as  he  did. 

After  having  spoken  thus,  he  commanded  the  troops 
who  were  at  the  head  of  the  army,  in  view  of  the  en¬ 
emy,  to  draw  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  to  present  a 
front,  as  if  they  intended  to  engage.  They  were  dis¬ 
posed,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Romans, l  in 
three  lines:  at  the  same  time  the  pioneers,  covered  by 
those  lines,  were  employed  in  forming  a  camp.  As 
there  were  a  great  number,  the  work  was  soon  com¬ 


pleted.  The  consul  then  made  the  battalions  file  off 
gradually,  beginning  with  the  rear,  which  was  nearest 
the  workmen,  and  drew  off  the  whole  anny  into  the 
intrenchments,  without  confusion,  disorder,  or  beiftg 
perceived  by  the  enemy.  The  king,  on  his  side,  see¬ 
ing  the  Romans  declined  fighting,  retired  also  into 
his  camp. 

It  was  an  inviolable  law  amongst  the  Romans, 2 
though  they  were  to  stay  only  one  day  or  night  in  a 
lace,  to  enclose  themselves  in  a  well-fortified  camp: 
y  that  means  they  placed  themselves  out  of  the  reach 
of  insult,  and  avoided  all  surprise.  The  soldiers 
looked  upon  this  military  abode  as  their  city;  the  in¬ 
trenchments  served  instead  of  walls,  and  the  tents,  of 
houses.  In  case  of  a  battle,  if  the  army  was  over¬ 
come,  the  camp  served  for  their  retreat  and  refuge; 
and,  if  victorious,  they  found  it  a  place  of  quiet  and 
security. 

The  night  being  come,  and  the  troopshaving  taken 
their  refreshment ;  whilst  they  had  no  other  thoughts 
than  of  going  to  rest,  on  a  sudden  the  moon,  which 
was  then  at  full,  and  already  very  high,  began  to  grow 
dark ;  and  the  light  failed  by  little  and  little,  it  chang¬ 
ed  its  colour  several  times,  and  was  at  length  totally 
eclipsed.  A  tribune,  called  C.  Sulpitius  Gallus,  one 
of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  having  assem¬ 
bled  the  soldiers  the  day  before,  with  the  consul’s 
permission,  had  apprized  them  of  the  eclipse,  and 
pointed  out  to  them  the  exact  moment  when  it  would 
begin,  and  how  long  it  would  continue.  The  Roman 
soldiers  therefore  were  not  astonished  at  this  acci¬ 
dent;  they  only  believed  that  Sulpitius  had  more  than 
human  knowledge.  But  the  whole  camp  of  the  Ma¬ 
cedonians  were  seized  with  horror  and  dread;  and 
it  was  whispered  throughout  all  the  army,  that  this 
prodigy  foretold  the  ruin  of  the  king. 

The  next  day  Paulus  iEmilius,  who  was  a  very 
religious  observer  of  all  the  ceremonies  prescribed 
for  the  sacrifices,  or  rather  very  superstitious,  em¬ 
ployed  himself  in  offering  oxen  to  Hercules.  He 
sacrificed  twenty,  one  after  another,  without  finding 
any  favourable  sign  in  the  entrails  of  those  victims. 
At  length,  at  the  one-and-twentieth,  he  imagined  he 
saw  such  as  promised  him  the  victory,  if  he  only  de¬ 
fended  himself,  without  attacking  the  enemy.  At 
the  same  time  he  vowed  a  sacrifice  to  the  same  god 
of  100  oxen,  with  public  games.  Having  made  an 
end  of  all  these  religious  ceremonies,  about  nine  in 
the  morning  he  assembled  his  council.  He  had 
heard  complaints  of  his  slowness  in  attacking  the 
enemy.  He  was  anxious  therefore  to  give  this  as¬ 
sembly  an  account  of  his  conduct,  especially  out  of 
regard  for  Scipio,  to  whom  he  had  promised  it. 
The  reasons  for  his  not  having  given  battle  the  day 
before,  were,  first,  because  the  enemy’s  army  was 
much  superior  in  number  to  his  own,  which  he  had 
been  obliged  to  weaken  con#derably  by  the  great 
detachment  requisite  to  guard  the  baggage.  In  the 
second  place,  would  it  have  been  consistent  with 
prudence  to  engage  troops  entirely- fresh,  with  his, 
exhausted  as  they  were  by  a  long  and  painful  march, 
by  the  excessive  weight  of  their  arms,  oy  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  with  which  they  had  been  almost  broiled, 
and  by  thirst,  which  gave  them  almost  insupportable 
pain?  In  the  last  place,  he  insisted  strongly  on  the 
indispensable  necessity  a  good  general  was  under 
not  to  fight  till  he  had  a  well  intrenched  camp  be¬ 
hind  him,  which  might,  in  case  of  accident,  serve 
the  army  for  a  retreat.  He  concluded  his  discourse 
with  bidding  them  prepare  for  battle  the  same  day. 

We  see  here,  3  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  duty  of  soldiers  and  subaltern  officers, 
and  that  of  a  general ;  the  former  have  only  to  desire 
to  engage,  and  behave  well  in  battle;  but  the  gen¬ 
eral’s  business  is  to  foresee,  weigh,  and  compare 


a  Majoresvestri  castramunita  purtum  ad  omnes  casus  ex- 
ercitus  ducebant  esse. — Patna  altera  est  militaris  hsec  sedes, 
vallumque  pro  mcenibus,  et  tentorium  suum  cuique  militi 
domus  ac  penates  sunt— Castro  sunt  victori  receptaculum, 
victo  perfugium.— Liv.  1.  xliv.  n.  39. 

3  Divisa  inter  exercitum  ducesque  munia  militibus  cu. 
pidinem  pugnandi  convenire ;  duces  providendo,  consultan 
do,  cunctatione  saepius  qukm  temeritate  prodesse. — Tacit 
Hist.  1.  iii.  c.  20. 


»  Hastatii.  Principes.  Triarii. 
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every  thing,  in  order  to  choose  his  measures  with 
mature  deliberation;  and  frequently  by  a  wise  delay 
of  some  days,  or  even  hours,  he  preserves  an  army, 
which  an  inconsiderate  precipitation  might  have  ex- 
posed  to  ruin. 

Though  the  resolution  for  fighting  had  been  taken 
on  both  sides,  it  was,  however,  rather  a  kind  of 
chance  that  drew  on  the  battle,  than  the  order  of  the 
enerals,  who  were  not  in  great  haste  on  either  side, 
one  Thracian  soldiers  charged  a  party  of  Romans 
in  their  return  from  foraging.  Seven  hundred  Li¬ 
gurians  ran  to  assist  those  foragers.  The  Macedo¬ 
nians  caused  troops  to  advance,  to  support  the  Thra¬ 
cians;  and  the  reinforcements  on  both  sides  contin¬ 
ually  increasing,  the  battle  at  length  became  general. 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  we  have  lost  the  passage  of 
Polybius,  and  after  him  of  Livy,  which  describes  the 
order  of  this  battle;  this  puts  it  out  of  my  power  to 
rive  a  just  idea  of  it,  what  Plutarch  says  being  quite 
different  from  the  little  which  remains  of  it  in  Livy. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  charge,  the  Macedonian 
phalanx  distinguished  themselves  from  all  the  king’s 
troops  in  a  particular  manner.  Upon  which  Paulus 
JEmilius  advanced  to  the  front  ranks,  and  found  that 
the  Macedonians,  who  formed  the  head  of  the  pha¬ 
lanx,  drove  the  points  of  their  pikes  into  the  shields 
of  his  soldiers  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  latter,  in 
spite  of  all  their  efforts,  were  unable  to  reach  them 
with  their  swords;  and  he  saw,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  whole  front  line  of  the  enemyjoined  their 
bucklers,  and  presented  their  pikes.  This  rampart 
of  brass  and  forest  of  pikes,  impenetrable  to  his  le¬ 
gions,  filled  him  with  astonishment  and  terror.  He 
often  spoke  afterwards  of  the  impression  that  dread¬ 
ful  sight  made  upon  him,  so  strong  as  to  make  him 
doubt  the  success  of  the  battle.  But  not  to  discour¬ 
age  his  troops,  he  concealed  from  them  his  anxiety; 
and  appearing  with  a  gay  and  serene  countenance, 
rode  through  all  the  ranks  without  helmet  or  cuirass, 
animating  them  with  his  expressions,  and  much  more 
by  his  example.  The  general,  more  than  sixty  years 
of  age,  was  seen  exposing  himself  to  danger  and  fa¬ 
tigue  like  a  young  officer. 

The  Pelignians,  a  people  of  Italy,  who  had  attack¬ 
ed  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  not  being  able  to  break 
it  with  their  utmost  endeavours,  one  of  their  officers 
took  the  standard  of  his  company,  and  tossed  it  into 
the  midst  of  the  enemy.  The  rest  threw  themselves, 
in  consequence,  like  desperate  men,  upon  that  bat¬ 
talion.  Astonishing  actions  of  valour  ensued  on  both 
sides,  with  a  most  dreadful  slaughter.  The  Pelig¬ 
nians  endeavoured  to  cut  the  pikes  of  the  Macedo¬ 
nians  with  their  swords,  or  to  push  them  back  with 
their  bucklers;  striving  sometimes  to  pull  them  out 
of  their  hands,  or  to  turn  them  aside  in  order  to  open 
themselves  an  entrance  between  them.  But  the  Ma¬ 
cedonians  always  keeping  close  order,  and  holding 
their  pikes  in  both  hands,  presented  that  iron  ram¬ 
part,  and  gave  such  violent  strokes  to  those  that 
rushed  upon  them,  that,  piercing  shields  and  cuiras¬ 
ses,  they  laid  the  boldest  of  the  Pelignians  dead,  who, 
without  any  caution,  continued  to  throw  themselves 
headlong,  like  wild  beasts,  upon  the  spears  of  their 
enemies,  and  to  rush  upon  a  death  they  saw  before 
their  eyes. 

The  whole  front  line  being  thus  put  into  disorder, 
the  second  was  discouraged,  and  began  to  fall  back. 
They  did  not  indeed  fly;  but,  instead  of  advancing, 
they  retreated  toward  mount  Olocris.l  When  Pau- 
.Ms  lEmilius  saw  that,  he  tore  his  clothes,  and  was 
struck  with  extreme  sorrow  to  see,  upon  the  first 
troops  having  given  way,  that  the  Romans  were 
afraid  to  face  the  phalanx.  It  presented  a  front 
covered  thick  with  pikes,  and  close  as  an  impenetra- 
Dleintrenchment;  and  continuing  invincible,  it  could 
neither  be  broken  nor  opened.  But  at  length  the 
inequality  of  the  ground,  and  the  great  extent  of  the 
front  of  battle,  not  admitting  the  enemy  to  continue 
every  where  that  line  of  bucklers  and  pikes,  Paulus 
iEmilius  observed  that  the  Macedonian  phalanx  was 
obliged  to  leave  openings  and  intervals,  and  that  it 
fell  back  on  one  side,  whilst  it  advanced  on  the  other; 
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as  must  necessarily  happen  in  great  armies,  when  the 
troops,  not  always  acting  with  the  same  vigour,  fight 
also  with  different  success. 

Paulus  jEmilius,  as  an  able  general,  who  knew 
how  to  improve  all  advantages,  dividing  his  troops 
into  platoons,  gave  orders  for  them  to  fall  into  the 
void  spaces  of  the  enemy’s  line,  and  to  attack  them 
no  longer  in  front  by  a  general  charge,  but  by  small 
detachments,  and  in  different  places  at  the  same  time. 
This  order,  so  critically  given,  occasioned  the  gain¬ 
ing  of  the  battle.  The  Romans  immediately  fell  into 
the  void  spaces,  and  thereby  put  it  out  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  power  to  use  their  long  pikes,  charging  them  in 
flank  and  rear,  where  they  were  uncovered.  The 
phalanx  was  broken  in  an  instant;  and  all  its  force, 
which  consisted  solely  in  its  union  and  the  weight 
of  the  whole  body  together,  vanished  and  disappear¬ 
ed.  When  they  came  to  fight  man  to  man,  or  pla¬ 
toon  to  platoon,  the  Macedonians  with  their  short 
swords  struck  upon  the  Roman  shields,  which  were 
very  strong  and  solid,  and  covered  them  almost  from 
head  to  foot;  and  on  the  contrary,  they  opposed 
only  small  bucklers  against  the  swords  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  which  were  heavy  and  strong,  and  handled 
with  such  force  and  vigour,  that  they  scarce  dis¬ 
charged  a  blow  which  aid  not  either  cut  deep,  or 
make  shields  and  armour  fly  in  pieces,  and  draw 
blood.  The  phalanx  having  lost  their  advantage, 
and  being  taken  on  their  weak  side,  stood  their 
ground  with  great  difficulty,  and  were  at  length 
overthrown. 

The  king  of  Macedonia,  abandoning  himself  to  his 
fear,  rode  off  full  speed  in  the  beginning  of  the  battle, 
and  returned  into  the  city  of  Pydna,  under  pretence 
of  going  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Hercules;  as  if,  says 
Plutarch,  Hercules  were  a  god  that  would  receive 
the  sacrifices  of  abject  cowards,  or  give  ear  to  unjust 
vows;  for  it  is  not  just,  that  he  should  be  victorious, 
who  durst  not  face  his  enemy :  whereas  the  same  god 
received  the  prayer  of  Paulus  jEmilius,  because  he 
asked  victory  with  sword  in  hand,  and  invoked  his 
aid  while  he  fought  valiantly. 

It  was  in  the  attack  of  the  phalanx  where  the  bat¬ 
tle  was  warmest,  and  where  the  Romans  found  the 
greatest  resistance.  It  was  there  also,  that  the  son 
of  Cato,  Paulus  -Emilius’s  son-in-law,  after  having 
done  prodigies  of  valour,  unhappily  lost  bis  sword 
which  slipped  out  of  his  hand.  Upon  this  accident, 
quite  distracted  and  inconsolable,  he  ran  through 
the  ranks,  and  assembling  a  body  of  brave  and  reso¬ 
lute  young  soldiers,  he  rushed  headlong  and  furious 
upon  the  Macedonians.  After  extraordinary  efforts, 
and  a  most  bloody  slaughter,  they  made  the  latter 
give  way;  and  remaining  masters  of  the  ground, 
they  proceeded  to  search  for  the  sword,  which  they 
found  at  last  with  great  difficulty  under  heaps  of  arms 
and  dead  bodies.  Transported  with  that  good  for¬ 
tune,  and  raising  shouts  of  victory,  they  fell  with 
new  ardour  upon  such  of  the  enemy  as  yet  stood 
firm;  so  that  at  length  the  3000  Macedonians  who 
remained,  and  were  a  distinct  body  from  the  pha¬ 
lanx,  were  entirely  cut  to  pieces;  not  a  man  of  them 
quitting  his  rank,  or  ceasing  to  fight  to  the  last  mo¬ 
ment  of  his  life. 

After  the  defeat  of  this  body,  all  the  rest  fled ;  and 
so  great  a  number  of  them  were  killed,  that  the 
whole  plain,  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  was  covered 
with  the  dead;  and  the  next  day,  when  the  Romans 
passed  the  river  Leucus,  they  found  the  waters  still 
stained  with  blood.  It  is  said  that  upwards  of  25,- 
000  men  on  the  side  of  the  Macedonians  perished  in 
this  battle.  The  Romans  lost  only  100,  and  made 
11  or  12,000  prisoners.  The  cavalry,  which  bad  no 
share  in  this  battle,  seeing  the  foot  put  to  the  rout, 
had  retired ;  and  the  Romans,  whose  fury  was  prin 
cipally  directed  against  the  phalanx,  did  not  think  at 
that  time  of  pursuing  them. 

This  great  battle  was  decided  so  suddenly,  that 
the  charge,  which  began  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
was  followed  by  the  victory  before  four.  The  rest  ot 
the  day  was  employed  in  the  pursuit,  which  was  car¬ 
ried  very  far;  so  that  the  troops  did  not  return  till 
late  in  the  night.  All  the  servants  in  the  army  wer.4 
out  to  meet  their  masters  with  great  shouts  of  joy, 


»  That  mountain  was  probably  part  ul  Olympus 
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and  conducted  them  with  torches  to  the  camp,  where 
they  had  made  illuminations,  and  covered  the  tents 
with  wreaths  of  ivy  and  crowns  of  laurel. i 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  great  victory,  the  general 
was  in  extreme  affliction.  Of  the  two  sons  he  had 
in  the  battle,  the  youngest,  who  was  but  seventeen 
ears  old,  and  whom  he  loved  with  most  tenderness, 
ecause  he  had  already  given  great  hopes  of  him¬ 
self,  did  not  appear.  The  camp  was  in  a  univer¬ 
sal  alarm,  and  the  cries  of  joy  were  changed  into 
a  mournful  silence.  They  searched  for  him  with 
torches  amongst  the  dead,  but  to  no  purpose.  At 
length,  when  the  night  was  very  far  advanced,  and 
they  despaired  of  ever  seeing  him  more,  he  returned 
from  the  pursuit,  attended  by  only  two  or  three  of 
his  comrades,  all  covered  with  the  blood  of  the  ene¬ 
my.  Paulus  fEmilius  thought  he  had  recovered  him 
from  the  dead,  and  did  not  begin  to  taste  the  joy  of 
his  victory  till  that  moment.  He  was  reserved  for 
other  tears,  and  losses  no  less  to  be  deplored.  The 
young  Roman,  of  whom  we  speak,  was  the  second 
Scipio,  who  was  afterwards  called  Africanus,  and 
Numantinus,  from  having  destroyed  Carthage  and 
Numantia.  He  was  adopted  by  the  son  of  Scipio, 
the  conquerer  of  Hannibal.  The  consul  immediate¬ 
ly  despatched  three  couriers  of  distinction  (of  whom 
his  son  Fabius  was  one)  to  carry  *he  news  of  this  vic¬ 
tory  to  Rome. 

In  the  mean  time,  Perseus,  continuing  his  flight, 
had  passed  the  city  of  Pydna,  and  endeavoured  to 
gain  Pella,  with  all  his  cavalry,  which  had  escaped 
from  the  battle  without  striking  a  blow.  The  foot 
soldiers  that  fled  in  disorder,  meeting  them  upon  the 
road,  reproached  them  in  the  sharpest  terms,  calling 
them  cowards  and  traitors ;  and  carrying  their  resent¬ 
ment  farther,  they  pulled  them  off  their  horses,  and 
wounded  a  great  number  of  them.  The  king,  who 
dreaded  the  consequence  of  that  tumult,  quitted  the 
high  road,  and  that  he  might  not  be  known,  folded  up 
his  royal  mantle,  put  it  behind  him,  took  the  diadem 
from  his  head,  and  carried  it  in  his  hand;  and,  in  or¬ 
der  to  discourse  with  his  friends  with  the  more  ease, 
he  alighted  and  led  his  horse  in  his  hand.  Several 
of  those  who  attended  him  took  different  routes  from 
his,  under  various  pretexts;  less  to  avoid  the  pursuit 
of  the  enemy,  than  to  shun  the  fury  of  their  prince, 
whose  defeat  had  only  served  to  irritate  and  inflame 
his  natural  ferocity.  Of  all  his  courtiers,  three  only 
remained  with  him,  and  those  all  foreigners.  Evan- 
der  of  Crete,  whom  he  had  employed  to  assassinate 
king  Eumenes,  was  one  of  them.  He  retained  his 
fidelity  for  him  to  the  last. 

When  he  arrived  about  midnight  in  Pella,  he  stab¬ 
bed  two  of  his  treasurers  with  his  own  hands,  for  being 
so  bold  as  to  represent  to  him  the  faults  he  had  com¬ 
mitted,  and  with  ill-timed  freedom  to  give  him  their 
advice  upon  what  was  necessary  to  be  done  for  the 
retrieving  his  affairs.  This  cruel  treatment  of  two  of 
the  principal  officers  of  his  court,  who  had  failed  only 
out  of  an  imprudent  and  ill-timed  zeal,  entirely  lost 
him  the  affection  of  every  one.  Alarmed  by  the  al¬ 
most  universal  desertion  of  his  officers  and  courtiers, 
he  did  not  think  himself  safe  at  Pella,  and  left  it  the 
same  night  to  go  to  Amphipolis,  carrying  along  with 
him  the  greatest  part  of  his  treasures.  When  ne  ar¬ 
rived  there,  he  sent  deputies  to  Paulus  iEmilius,  to 
implore  his  mercy.  From  Amphipolis  he  went  into 
the  island  of  Samothracia,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
temple  of  Castor  and  Pullux.  All  the  cities  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia  opened  their  gates  to  the  victor,  and  made 
their  submission. 

The  consul  having  quitted  Pydna,  arrived  the  next 
day  at  Pella,  the  happy  situation  of  which  he  admired. 
The  king’s  treasures  nad  been  kept  in  this  city;  but 
only  the  300  talents  he  had  sent  to  Gentius,  king  of 
Thrace,  and  afterwards  caused  to  be  brought  back, 
were  found  there.  Paulus  jEmilius  having  been  in¬ 
formed  that  Perseus  was  in  Samothracia,  repaired  to 


1  This  was  a  custom  among  the  Romans.  Caesar  writes 
In  the  third  book  of  the  civil  war,  that  he  found  in  Pom- 
pey’s  camp  the  tents  of  Lentulus,  and  some  others,  covered 
with  ivy.  L.  etiam  Lentuli  et  nonnullorum  tabemacula 
protecta  hedera. 


Amphipolis,  in  order  to  pass  from  thence  into  that 
island. 

He  was  encamped  at  Sir®, 2  in  the  country  of  the 
Odomantes,3  when  he  received  a  letter  from  Perseus, 
which  was  presented  to  him  by  three  deputies  of  in 
considerable  birth  and  condition.  He  could  not  for 
bear  shedding  tears  when  he  reflected  upon  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  human  affairs,  of  which  the  present  condition 
of  Perseus  was  a  sensible  example.  But  when  he 
saw  this  title  and  inscription  upon  the  letter,  “  Perse¬ 
us  the  king,  to  the  consul  Paulus  fEmilius,  greeting;” 
the  stupid  ignorance  of  his  condition  in  which  that 
prince  seemed  to  be,  extinguished  in  him  all  sense  of 
compassion;  and  though  the  tenor  of  the  letter  was 
couched  in  an  humble  and  suppliant  style,  and  little 
consistent  with  the  royal  dignity,  he  dismissed  the  de 
puties  without  an  answer.  How  haughty  were  these 
proud  republicans,  to  degrade  an  unfortunate  king 
immediately  in  this  manner!  Perseus  perceived  what 
name  he  was  henceforth  to  forget.  He  wrote  a  se¬ 
cond  letter,  to  which  he  only  put  his  name,  without 
the  addition  of  his  quality.  He  demanded,  that  com¬ 
missioners  should  be  sent  to  treat  with  him,  which 
was  granted.  This  negotiation  had  no  effect,  because, 
on  the  one  side,  Perseus  would  not  renounce  the 
royal  dignity,  and  Paulus  iEmilius,  on  the  other, 
insisted,  that  he  should  submit  his  fate  entirely  to  the 
determination  of  the  Roman  people. 

During  this  time  the  praetor  Octavius,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  fleet,  arrived  at  Samothracia.  He  did  not 
take  Perseus  by  force  out  of  that  asylum,  through 
respect  to  the  gods  who  presided  in  it;  but  he  en¬ 
deavoured  by  promises  and  threats  to  induce  him  to 
quit  it,  and  surrender  himself  to  the  Romans.  His 
endeavours  were  ineffectual. 

A  young  Roman,  (named  Acilius,)  either  of  his  own 
accord,  or  in  concert  with  the  praetor,  took  another 
course  to  draw  the  king  out  of  his  sanctuary.  Hav¬ 
ing  entered  the  assembly  of  the  Samothracians,  which 
was  then  held,  he  said  to  them:  “  Is  it  a  truth,  or  is 
it  without  any  foundation,  that  your  island  is  held  a 
sacred  and  inviolable  asylum  throughout  all  its  ex¬ 
tent?”  Upon  being  answered,  by  all  present,  thatit 
was  undoubtedly  so;  “How  then,  (continued  he)  do 
you  suffer  its  sanctity  to  be  violated  by  a  homicide, 
contaminated  with  the  blood  of  king  Eumenes?  And 
as  all  religious  ceremonies  begin  by  the  exclusion  of 
those  whose  hands  are  impure,  how  can  you  suffer 
your  temple  to  be  profaned  and  defiled  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  an  infamous  murderer1?”  This  accusation 
was  directed  against  Perseus ;  but  the  Samothracians 
chose  rather  to  apply  it  to  Evander,  whom  all  the 
world  knew  to  have  been  the  agent  in  the  intended 
assassination  of  Eumenes.  They  sent  therefore  to 
tell  the  king,  that  Evander  was  accused  of  assassina¬ 
tion,  and  that  he  must  appear,  according  to  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  their  sanctuary,  to  justify  himself  before  the 
judges;  or,  if  he  was  afraid  to  do  that,  that  he  should 
take  measures  for  his  safety,  and  quit  the  temple. 
The  king,  having  sent  for  Evander,  advised  him  in 
the  strongest  terms  not  to  submit  to  that  trial.  He 
had  his  reasons  for  giving  this  advice,  apprehending 
he  would  declare,  that  the  assassination  had  been  un¬ 
dertaken  by  his  order.  He  therefore  gave  him  to  un¬ 
derstand,  that  the  only  method  he  could  take  was  to 
kill  himself.  Evander  seemed  at  first  to  consent  to  it, 
and  professing  that  he  had  rather  die  by  poison  than 
the  sword,  he  intended  to  make  his  escape  by  flight. 
The  king  was  aware  of  that  design,  and  fearing  the 
Samothracians  would  let  the  weight  of  their  resent¬ 
ment  fall  on  him,  as  having  withdrawn  the  offender 
from  the  punishment  he  deserved,  he  ordered  him  to 
be  killed.  This  was  polluting  the  sanctuary  with  a 
new  crime;  but  he  corrupted  the  principal  magis¬ 
trate  with  presents  of  money,  who  declared  in  the 
assembly,  that  Evander  had  laid  violent  hands  upon 
himself. 

The  praetor  not  being  able  to  persuade  Perseus  to 
quit  his  asylum,  could  do  no  more  than  deprive  him 
of  all  means  to  embark  and  make  his  escape.  How- 


a  Liv.  1.  xlv.  n.  3—9.  Plut.  in  Paul.  iEmil.  p.  269, 270. 

3  An  obscure  unknown  city,  upon  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Macedonia. 
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ever,  notwithstanding  his  precautions,  Perseus  gained 
secretly  a  certain  Cretan,  called  Oroandes,  who  had 
a  merchant  ship,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  receive 
him  on  board  with  all  his  treasures:  they  amounted 
to  2000  talents,  that  is,  about  300,0001.  But,  from 
his  extreme  suspicion,  he  did  not  dispossess  himself 
of  the  whole;  he  sent  only  a  part  of  it  to  the  ship, 
and  reserved  the  rest  of  it  to  be  carried  on  board 
with  himself.  The  Cretan,  following  the  genius  of 
his  country  upon  this  occasion,  shipped  all  the  gold 
and  silver  that  had  been  sent  him  in  the  evening,  and 
let  Perseus  know,  that  he  had  only  to  come  to  the 
port  at  midnight  with  his  children,  and  such  of  his 
people  as  were  absolutely  necessary  to  attend  his 
person. 

The  appointed  time  approaching,  Perseus,  with  in¬ 
finite  difficulty,  crept  through  a  very  narrow  window, 
crossed  a  garden,  and  got  out  through  a  ruinous  house, 
with  his  wife  and  son.  The  remainder  of  his  trea¬ 
sures  followed  him.  His  grief  and  despair  were  in¬ 
expressible,  when  he  was  informed  that  Oroandes, 
with  his  rich  freight,  was  under  sail.  He  was  there¬ 
fore  compelled  to  return  to  his  asylum  with  his  wife 
and  Philip  his  eldest  son.  He  had  intrusted  his  other 
children  to  Ion  of  Thessalonica,  who  had  been  his 
favourite,  and  who  betrayed  him  in  his  misfortunes; 
for  he  delivered  up  his  children  to  Octavius;  which 
was  the  principal  cause  that  induced  Perseus  to  put 
himself  into  the  power  of  those  who  had  his  children 
in  their  hands. 

He  accordingly  surrendered  himself  and  Philip  his 
son  to  the  praetor  Octavius,  who  made  him  embark, 
in  order  tonis  being  carried  to  the  consul;  having 
first  apprized  him  of  his  coming.  Paulus  rEmilius 
sent  his  son-in-law  Tubero  to  meet  him.  Perseus, 
in  a  mourning  habit,  entered  the  camp,  attended  only 
by  his  son.  The  consul,  who  waited  for  him  with  a 
sufficiently  numerous  train,  seeing  him  approach,  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  advancing  some  few  steps,  offered 
him  his  hand.  Perseus  threw  himself  at  his  feet;  but 
he  raised  him  immediately,  and  would  not  suffer  him 
to  embrace  his  knees.  Having  introduced  him  into 
his  tent,  he  made  him  sit  down,  facing  those  who 
formed  the  assembly. 

He  began  by  asking  him,  “  What  cause  of  discon¬ 
tent  had  induced  him  to  enter  with  so  much  animosi¬ 
ty  into  a  war  with  the  Roman  people,  that  exposed 
himself  and  his  kingdom  to  the  greatest  dangers?” 
As,  instead  of  the  answer  which  every  body  expected, 
the  king,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  and  shed¬ 
ding  tears,  kept  silence,  Paulus  iEmilius  continued  to 
this  effect:  “  Had  you  ascended  the  throne  a  youth, 
I  should  be  less  surprised  at  your  being  ignorant 
of  what  it  was  to  have  the  Roman  people  for  your 
friends  or  enemies.  But  having  been  present  in  the 
war  made  by  your  father  against  us,  and  certainly 
remembering  the  peace,  which  we  have  punctually 
observed  on  our  side,  how  could  you  prefer  war, 
rather  than  peace,  with  a  people,  whose  force  in  the 
former,  and  fidelity  in  the  latter,  you  had  so  well 
experienced?”  Perseus  making  no  more  answer  to 
this  reproach  than  he  had  done  to  the  first  question : 
“  In  whatsoever  manner,  notwithstanding,  (resumed 
the  consul,)  these  affairs  have  happened,  whether 
they  are  the  effects  of  error,  to  which  all  mankind 
are  liable,  or  of  chance,  or  of  that  fatal  destiny  which 
superintends  all  things,  take  courage.  The  clemency 
with  which  the  Roman  people  have  behaved  towards 
many  other  kings  and  nations,  ought  to  inspire  you, 
I  do  not  say  with  some  hope  only,  but  with  almost 
entire  confidence,  that  you  will  meet  with  the  same 
treatment.”  He  spoke  this  in  Greek  to  Perseus :  then 
turning  towards  the  Romans,  “  You  see  (said  he  in 
his  own  language)  a  great  example  of  the  inconstan¬ 
cy  of  human  affairs.  It  is  to  you  principally,  young 
Romans,  I  address  this  discourse.  The  uncertainty 
of  what  may  happen  to  us  every  day,  ought  to  teach 

*  Exemplum  insigne  cernitis,  inquit,  mutationis  rerum 
numanarum.  Vobis  hoc  praecipuS  dico,  juvenes.  Ideo  in 
secundis  rebus  nihil  in  quemquam  suberb6  ac  violenter 
consulere  decet,  nec  praesenti  credere  fortunae,  cum  quid 
vesper  ferat,  incertnm  sit.  Is  demum  vir  erit,  cujus  ani- 
lfium  nec  prospera  flatu  suo  efferet,  nec  adversa  injfringet. 
—Liv. 
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us  never  to  treat  any  one  with  insolence  and  cruelty 
in  our  prosperity,  nor  rely  too  much  upon  our  present 
advantages.  The  proof  of  real  merit  and  true  valour 
is  neither  to  be  too  elate  in  good,  nor  too  dejected  in 
bad  fortune.”  Paulus  Almilius  having  dismissed  the 
assembly,  charged  Tubero  with  the  care  of  the  king. 
He  invited  him  that  day  to  his  table,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  treated  with  all  the  honours  his  present 
condition  would  admit. 

The  army  went  afterwards  into  winter  quarters. 
Amphipolis  received  the  greatest  part  of  the  troops; 
the  rest  were  distributed  into  the  neighbouring  cities. 
Thus  ended  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Per¬ 
seus,  which  had  continued  four  years;  and  with  it  a 
kingdom  so  illustrious  both  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Per¬ 
seus  had  reigned  eleven  years.2  He  was  reckoned 
the  fortieth  king  from  Caranus,3  who  was  the  first  that 
reigned  in  Macedonia.  So  important  a  conquest  cost 
Paulus  iEmilius  only  fifteen  days. 

The  kingdom  of  Macedonia  had  been  very  obscure 
till  the  time  of  Philip,  son  of  Amyntas.  Under  that 
prince,  and  by  his  great  exploits,  it  made  considera¬ 
ble  acquisitions,  which  did  not  extend,  however,  be¬ 
yond  the  bounds  of  Europe;  he  annexed  to  it  a  part 
of  Thrace  and  Illyria,  and  acquired  a  kind  of  empire 
over  all  Greece.  It  afterwards  extended  into  Asia; 
and  in  the  thirteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Alexander, 
subjected  all  the  provinces,  of  which  the  vast  empire 
of  the  Persians  was  composed,  and  carried  its  victo¬ 
rious  arms  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth;  I  mean  to 
Arabia  on  one  side,  and  the  Indies  on  the  other.  This 
empire  of  Macedonia,  the  greatest  in  the  world,  di¬ 
vided,  or  rather  torn  into  different  kingdoms  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  by  his  successors,  who  each  took 
part  to  himself,  subsisted  during  something  more  than 
150  years:  from  the  exalted  height  to  which  the  vic¬ 
torious  arms  of  that  prince  had  raised  it,  to  the  en¬ 
tire  ruin  of  Macedonia.  Such  was  the  period  of  the 
so-much-boasted  exploits  of  that  famous  conqueror, 
the  terror  and  admiration  of  the  universe;  or,  to 
speak  more  justly,  the  example  of  the  most  vain  and 
most  frantic  ambition  the  world  ever  knew. 

The  three  deputies  whom  Paulus  jEmilius  had  sent 
to  Rome,  to  carry  thither  the  news  of  his  victory  over 
Perseus,  used  all  possible  diligence  on  their  journey. 
But  long  before  their  arrival,  and  only  the  fourth  day 
after  the  battle,  whilst  the  games  were  celebrating  in 
the  Circus,  it  was  whispered  about,  that  a  battle  had 
been  fought  in  Macedonia,  and  Perseus  entirely  de¬ 
feated.  This  news  was  attended  with  clapping  of 
hands  and  cries  of  victory  throughout  the  whole  Cir¬ 
cus.  But  when  the  magistrates,  after  a  strict  inquiry, 
had  discovered  that  it  was  a  rumour  without  either 
author  or  foundation,  that  false  and  short-lived  joy 
ceased,  and  left  only  a  secret  hope,  that  it  was  perhaps 
the  presage  of  a  victory,  which  either  was  already 
or  would  soon  be  obtained. 

The  arrival  of  the  deputies  put  Rome  out  of  pain. 
They  were  informed,  that  Perseus  had  been  entirely 
defeated ;  that  he  was  flying,  and  could  not  escape 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  victor.  The  people’s  joy, 
which  had  been  suspended  till  then,  broke  out  im¬ 
moderately.  The  deputies  read  a  circumstantial  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  battle,  first  in  the  senate,  and  afterwards 
in  the  assembly  of  the  people.  Public  prayers  and 
sacrifices  were  decreed,  and  all  the  temples  filled  in 
an  instant  with  infinite  crowds  of  people,  of  every 
age  and  sex,  who  went  thither  to  return  thanks  to  the 
gods  for  the  signal  protection  which  they  had  vouch¬ 
safed  to  the  republic. 

After  the  nomination  of  new  con¬ 
suls  at  Rome, 4  the  command  of  the  A.  M.  3837. 
army  in  Macedonia  was  continued  to  Ant.  J.  C.  167. 
Paulus  jEmilius,  and  of  that  in  Illy¬ 
ria  to  L.  Anicius;  ten  commissioners  were  then  ap¬ 
pointed  to  regulate  affairs  in  Macedonia,  and  five  for 
Illyria.  The  senate,  before  they  set  out,  regulated 
their  commission  in  part.  It  was  decreed  in  particu- 


*  Liv.  1.  xlv.  n.  4. 

»  Livy,  such  as  we  have  him,  says  the  twentieth.  Jus¬ 
tin  the  thirtieth.  It  is  thought  there  is  an  error  in  the 
cipher,  and  that  it  should  be  corrected,  \hs fortieth,  as  in 

Eusebius. 

*  Liv.  1.  xlv.  n.  17, 18. 
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lar,  that  the  Macedonians  and  Illyrians  should  be  de¬ 
clared  free,  in  order  that  all  nations  might  know,  that 
the  end  of  the  Roman  arms  was  not  to  subject  free 
people,  but  to  deliver  such  as  were  enslaved  ;  so  that 
the  one,  under  the  protection  of  the  Roman  name, 
might  always  retain  their  liberty,  and  the  other,  who 
were  under  the  rule  of  kings,  might  be  treated  with 
more  lenity  and  justice  by  them  through  consideration 
for  the  Romans,  or  that,  whenever  war  should  arise 
between  those  kings  and  the  Roman  people,  the  na¬ 
tions  might  know  that  the  issue  of  those  wars  would 
be  victory  for  the  Romans  and  liberty  for  them.  The 
senate  also  abolished  certain  duties  upon  the  mines 
and  landed  estates,  because  those  duties  could  not  be 
collected  but  by  the  intervention  of  farmers  of  the 
taxes,  commonly  called  publicans;  and  that  wherever 
such  sort  of  farmers  are  suffered,1  the  laws  are  of  no 
force,  and  the  people  are  always  oppressed.  They 
established  a  general  council  for  the  nation,  lest  the 
populace  should  cause  the  liberty  granted  them  by  the 
senate  to  degenerate  into  a  destructive  licentiousness. 
Macedonia  was  divided  into  four  regions,  each  of 
which  was  to  have  a  distinct  council,  and  to  pay  the 
Romans  one  moiety  of  the  tributes  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  pay  their  kings.  These  were  in 
part  the  orders  with  which  the  commissioners  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia  were  charged.  Those  for  Illyria  had  almost 
the  same  instructions,  and  arrived  there  first.  After 
having  communicated  their  commission  to  the  pro¬ 
praetor  Anicius,  who  came  to  Scodra  to  meet  them, 
they  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  principal  persons 
of  the  nation.  Anicius  having  ascended  his  tribunal, 
declared  to  them,  that  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome 
granted  liberty  to  the  Illyrians,  and  that  the  garrison 
should  be  withdrawn  from  all  the  cities  and  forts  of 
the  country  as  soon  as  possible.  As  to  some  nations, 
who  either  before  or  during  the  war  had  declared 
for  the  Romans,  an  exemption  from  all  taxes  was  ad¬ 
ded  to  their  liberty;  and  all  the  rest  were  exonera¬ 
ted  from  one  half  of  the  imposts  formerly  paid  to  the 
king.  Illyria  was  divided  into  three  regions  or  parts, 
which  had  each  of  them  their  public  council  and 
magistrates. 

Before  the  deputies  for  Macedonia  arrived  there,* * 
Paulus  .Emilius,  who  was  at  leasure,  visited,  during 
the  autumn,  the  most  celebrated  cities  of  Greece,  to 
see  those  things  with  his  own  eyes  which  all  the 
world  talked  of,  without  knowing  them.  Having 
left  the  command  of  the  camp  to  Sulpicius  Gallus,  he 
set  out  with  a  small  train,  accompanied  by  young 
Scipio  his  son,  and  Athenaeus,  king  Eumenes’s 
brother. 

He  passed  through  Thessaly  in  his  way  to  Delphi, 
the  most  celebrated  oracle  in  the  universe.  The  mul¬ 
titude  and  value  of  the  presents,  statues,  vases,  and 
tripods,  with  which  that  temple  was  filled,  surprised 
him  extremely.  He  there  offered  a  sacrifice  to  Apol¬ 
lo.  Having  seen  a  great  square  pillar  of  white  mar¬ 
ble,  on  which  a  golden  statue  of  Perseus  was  to  have 
been  placed,  he  caused  his  own  to  be  set  upon  it, 
saying,  “  That  the  vanquished  ought  to  give  place  to 
the  victors.” 

He  saw  at  Lebadia  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  surnamed 
Trophonius,  and  the  entrance  of  tne  cavern,  into 
which  those  who  consulted  the  oracle  descended.3 
He  offered  a  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  and  the  goddess 
Hercynna,  who  was  believed  to  be  the  daughter  of 
Throphonius. 

At  Chalcis  he  gratified  his  curiosity  in  seeing  the 
Euripus,  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  which  is 
very  frequent  and  extraordinary. 

From  thence  he  went  to  the  city  of  Aulis,  from 
which  port  the  famous  fleet  of  Agamemnon  formerly 
set  sail  for  Troy.  He  made  a  visit  to  the  temple  of 
Diana  in  that  place,  upon  whose  altar  that  king  of 
kings  sacrificed  his  daughter  Iphigenia,  to  obtain  a 
prosperous  voyage  from  the  goddess. 

After  having  passed  through  Oropus  in  Attica, 
where  the  soothsayer  Amphilocus  was  honoured  as  a 

*  Et  ubi  publicanus  est,  ibi  aut  jus  publicum  vanum  aut 
libertatem  sociis  nullam  esse. — Liv. 

»  Liv.  1.  xlv.  n.  27, 28.  Plut.  in  Paul.  Emil.  p.  270. 

*  For  an  account  of  this  oracle,  see  Book  x.  Chap.  iii. 
Sect.  ii. 


god,  he  came  to  Athens,  a  city  celebrated  for  its  an¬ 
cient  renown,  where  abundance  of  objects  presented 
themselves  to  his  view,  well  capable  of  inspiring  and 
gratifying  his  curiosity;  the  citadel,  the  ports,  the 
walls  which  joined  the  Piraeus  to  the  city,  the  ar¬ 
senals  for  the  navy,  erected  by  illustrious  generals, 
the  statues  of  gods  and  men,  in  which  it  was  hard  to 
know  whether  the  materials  or  art  were  most  worthy 
of  admiration.  He  did  not  forget  to  offer  a  sacrifice 
to  Minerva,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  citadel. 

Whilst  Paulus  Emilius  was  in  that  city,  he  de¬ 
manded  of  the  Athenians  an  excellent  philosopher 
to  finish  the  education  of  his  children,  and  a  skil¬ 
ful  painter  to  design  the  ornaments  of  his  triumph. 
They  immediately  cast  their  eyes  upon  Metrodorus, 
who  excelled  both  in  philosophy  and  painting;  a  very 
singular  and  extraordinary  praise,  which  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  experience,  and  the  approbation  of  Paulus 
Emilius.  We  here  see  the  attention  paid  by  the 
great  men  of  antiquity  to  the  education  of  their  chil¬ 
dren.  The  sons  of  that  Roman  general  were  then 
of  some  age,  the  youngest  of  the  two,  who  made 
the  campaign  in  Macedonia  with  his  father,  being  at 
that  time  seventeen  years  old.  He  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary,  however,  to  have  a  philosopher  with  them,  ca¬ 
pable  of  forming  both  their  minds  by  the  study  of 
the  sciences,  and  their  manners  by  that  of  moral  vir¬ 
tue,  which  of  all  studies  is  the  most  important  and 
yet  the  most  neglected.  If  we  are  anxious  to  know 
the  effects  of  such  an  education,  we  have  only  to 
call  to  mind  the  demeanour  of  the  youngest  of  the 
two  sons  of  this  consul,  who  inherited  the  name  and 
merit  of  Scipio  Africanus,  his  grandfather  by  adop¬ 
tion,  and  of  Paulus  Emilius,  his  natural  father:  who 
ruined  Carthage  and  Numantia:  who  distinguished 
himself  as  much  by  his  acquaintance  with  polite 
learning  and  the  sciences,  as  by  his  military  valour; 
who  reckoned  it  an  honour  to  nave  Polybius  the  his¬ 
torian,  Pansetius  the  philosopher,  and  Terence  the 
poet,  for  his  friends  and  companions:  who,  in  a  word 
to  use  the  terms  of  a  very  judicious  writer, 4  never 
said,  did,  or  thought,  any  thing  unworthy  of  a  Ro¬ 
man.  Paulus  Emilius  having  found  the  precious 
treasure  he  sought,  in  the  person  of  Metrodorus, 
left  Athens  well  satisfied. 

He  arrived  in  two  days  at  Corinth.  The  citadel 
and  isthmus  were  an  agreeable  sight  to  him :  the 
first,  which  was  situated  upon  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
abounded  with  streams  and  fountains  of  exceedingly 
pure  water;  and  the  isthmus,  which  separated  by  a 
very  narrow  neck  of  land  two  neighbouring  seas,  the 
one  on  the  east,  and  the  other  on  the  west  of  it. 

Sicyon  and  Argos,  two  very  illustrious  cities,  were 
the  next  in  his  way;  and  afterwards  Epidaurus,  less 
opulent  than  the  two  others,  but  well  known  from 
the  famous  temple  of  Esculapius,  where  at  that  time 
were  to  be  seen  an  infinite  multitude  of  rich  presents, 
the  offerings  of  sick  persons,  out  of  gratitude  for  the 
cures  they  imagined  they  had  received  from  that 

g°d- 

Sparta  was  not  distinguished  by  the  magnificence 
of  its  buildings,  but  by  the  wisdom  of  its  laws,  cus¬ 
toms,  and  discipline. 

Having  taken  Megalopolis  in  his  way,  he  arrived 
at  Olympia,  where  he  saw  abundance  of  things  wor¬ 
thy  of  admiration;  but  when  he  cast  his  eyes  upon 
the  statue  of  Jupiter,  Phidias’s  masterpiece,  he  was  a* 
much  struck,  says  Livy,  as  if  he  had  seen  the  god 
himself,  and  cried  out,  that  “  This  Jupiter  of  Phidias 
was  the  exact  Jupiter  of  Homer. ”5  Imagining  him¬ 
self  in  the  Capitol,  he  offered  a  more  solemn  sacrifice 
here  than  he  had  done  any  where  else. 

Having  made  the  tour  of  Greece  in  this  manner, 
without  giving  himself  any  trouble  to  know  people’s 
thoughts  in  regard  to  Perseus,  that  he  might  avoid 
giving  the  allies  any  cause  of  discontent,  he  returned 


*  P.  Scipio  Einilianis,  vir  avitis  P.  Africani  pater n is- 
ue  L.  Pauli  virtutibus  simillimus ;  omnibus  belli  ac  togas 
otibus,  ingeniique  ac  studionim  eminentissimus  seculi  sui, 
qui  nihil  in  vita  nisi  laudandum  aut  fecit,  aut  dixit,  aut 
sensit. — Paterc.  1.  i.  c.  12. 

‘  To  have  so  well  expressed  the  idea  of  Homer,  is  highly 
to  the  praise  of  Phidias  ;  but  the  having  so  well  conceived 
all  the  maiesty  of  the  god,  is  much  more  to  that  of  Homer. 
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to  Demetnas.  He  had  met  on  his  way  a  number  of 
Aitolians,  who  came  to  inform  him  of  an  unhappy 
accident  which  had  befallen  their  city.  He  ordered 
them  to  attend  him  at  Amphipolis.  Having  receiv¬ 
ed  advice  that  the  ten  commissioners  had  already 
passed  the  sea,  he  quitted  all  other  affairs,  and  went 
to  meet  them  at  Apollonia,  which  was  only  one 
day’s  journey  from  Amphipolis.  He  was  very  much 
surprised  to  meet  Perseus  there,  whom  his  guards 
suffered  to  go  about  with  abundance  of  liberty,  for 
which  he  afterwards  warmly  reproved  Sulpicius,  to 
whose  care  he  had  confided  that  important  prisoner. 
He  put  him,  with  Philip  his  son,  into  the  hands  of 
Posfli  umius,  with  others  to  guard  him  better.  As 
for  his  daughter  and  younger  son,  he  caused  them 
to  be  brought  from  Samothracia  to  Amphipolis, 
where  he  ordered  such  care  to  be  taken  of  them  as 
their  birth  and  condition  required. 

The  commissioners  being  come  hither, l  as  had 
been  agreed  on  by  them,  and  having  entered  the 
chamber  of  the  assembly,  where  a  great  number  of 
Macedonians  were  present,  he  took  his  seat  on  his 
tribunal,  and  after  having  caused  silence  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  crier,  Paulus  jEmelius  repeated  in 
Latin  the  regulations  made  by  the  senate  and  by 
himself,  in  conjunction  with  the  commissioners,  re¬ 
lating  to  Macedonia.  The  principal  articles  were, 
That  Macedonia  was  declared  free:  that  it  should 
pay  the  Romans  one  half  the  tribute  paid  the  king, 
which  was  fixed  at  the  sum  of  100  talents  or  100,000 
crowns-  that  it  should  have  a  public  council  com¬ 
posed  of  a  certain  number  of  senators,  wherein  all 
affairs  should  be  discussed  and  adjudged:  that  it 
should  be  divided  for  the  future  into  four  regions  or 
districts,  that  should  each  have  their  council,  in 
which  their  particular  affairs  should  be  examined : 
and  that  no  person  should  contract  marriage,  or 

urchase  lands  or  houses,  out  of  their  own  district. 

everal  other  articles  of  less  importance  were  an¬ 
nexed  to  these.  The  praetor  Octavius,  who  was 
present  in  this  assembly,  explained  the  several  ar¬ 
ticles  in  Greek,  as  Paulus  Almilius  pronounced  them 
in  Latin.  The  article  of  liberty,  and  that  of  the  di¬ 
minution  of  tribute,  gave  the  Macedonians  exceeding 
pleasure,  who  little  expected  them;  but  they  looked 
upon  the  division  of  Macedonia  into  different  re¬ 
gions,  that  were  not  to  have  their  usual  intercourse 
with  each  other,  like  the  rending  a  body  in  pieces, 
by  separating  its  members,  which  have  no  life,  nor 
subsist,  but  in  their  mutual  support  of  each  other. 

The  consul  afterwards  gave  audience  to  thejEtoli- 
ans.2  I  shall  relate  elswhere  the  subject  of  it. 

After  those  foreign  affairs  were  settled,*  Paulus 
JEmilius  recalled  the  Macedonians  into  the  assembly, 
in  order  to  put  the  last  hand  to  his  regulations.  He 
spoke  at  first  on  the  subject  of  the  senators  who  were 
to  compose  the  public  council,  wherein  the  national 
affairs  were  to  be  transacted,  and  the  choice  of  them 
was  left  to  the  people.  A  list  was  then  read  of  the 
principal  persons  of  the  country,  who  were  to  be  sent 
into  Italy  with  such  of  their  children  as  had  attained 
the  age  of  fifteen.  This  article  seemed  very  hard  at 
first;  but  it  was  soon  perceived,  that  it  had  been  re¬ 
solved  upon  only  for  the  better  security  of  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  liberty.  For  this  list  included  the  great  lords, 
generals  of  the  army,  commanders  of  the  fleet,  all 
such  as  had  any  offices  at  the  court,  or  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  embassies,  with  many  other  officers  accus¬ 
tomed  to  pay  their  court  to  the  king  in  the  abject 
manner  of  slaves,  and  to  command  others  with  inso¬ 
lence.  These  were  all  rich  persons  who  lived  at  a 
great  expense,  had  magnificent  equipages,  and  would 
not  easily  be  reduced  to  a  quite  different  kind  of 
life,  in  which  liberty  makes  the  whole  people  equal, 
and  subjects  all  to  the  laws.  They  were  therefore  all 
ordered  to  quit  Macedonia,  and  transport  themselves 
into  Italy,  upon  pain  of  death  for  such  as  disobeyed. 
The  regulations  made  for  Macedonia  by  Paulus  iEnii- 
lius  were  so  reasonable,  that  they  did  not  seem  cal¬ 
culated  for  conquered  enemies,  but  for  faithful  allies, 
with  whom  there  was  every  reason  to  be  satisfied; 
and  the  execution  of  them,  from  which  the  nature  of 


laws  is  best  known,  proved  that  there  was  nothing  to 
be  amended  in  the  institutions  of  that  wise  magistrate. 

To  these  serious  affairs 4  succeeded  a  celebration 
of  games  for  which  preparations  bad  long  been  ma¬ 
king,  and  to  which  care  had  been  taken  to  invite  all 
the  most  considerable  persons  in  the  cities  of  Asia 
and  Greece.  The  Roman  general  offered  magnifi¬ 
cent  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  gave  superb  feasts, 
the  king’s  treasures  supplying  him  abundantly  with 
the  means  of  defraying  such  great  expenses;  but  for 
the  good  order  ana  fine  taste  observable  in  th_em,  he 
was  indebted  solely  to  himself.  For  although  he  had 
so  many  thousands  to  receive,  he  displayed  so  nice  a 
discernment,  and  so  exact  a  knowledge  of  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  all  the  guests,  that  every  one  was  lodged,  placed, 
and  treated,  according  to  his  rank  and  merit;  and 
there  was  fiobody  who  had  not  reason  to  praise  his 
politeness  and  affability.  The  Greeks  could  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  express  their  admiration,  that  even  in  games, 
till  then  unknown  to  the  Romans,  he  should  evince 
so  accurate  a  judgment  and  attention;  and  that  a 
man,  employed  in  the  greatest,  should  not  neglect 
the  least  propriety  in  small  affairs. 

He  had  caused  all  the  spoils  that  he  did  not  think 
fit  to  carry  to  Rome,  to  be  piled  up  in  one  great  heap: 
bows,  quivers,  arrows,  javelins;  in  a  word,  arms  of 
all  sorts  ;  and  caused  them  to  be  arranged  in  the  form 
of  trophies.  With  a  torch  in  his  hand,  he  set  fire  to 
them  first  himself,  as  his  principal  officers  did  after 
him. 

He  afterwards  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  specta¬ 
tors,  upon  a  place  raised  expressly  for  the  occasion, 
all  that  was  richest  and  most  magnificent  in  the  spoils 
he  had  taken  in  Macedonia,  and  which  were  to  be 
carried  to  Rome;  rich  furniture,  statues,  and  paint¬ 
ings  by  the  greatest  masters,  vessels  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  ivory.  N  ever  had  Alexandria,  in  the 
time  of  its  greatest  opulence,  beheld  any  thing  like 
what  was  now  exhibited. 

But  the  highest  satisfaction  Paulus  jEmilius  re¬ 
ceived  from  his  magnificence,  and  that  which  was 
most  grateful  to  self-love,  was  to  see,  that  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  extraordinary  objects  and  curious 
sights,  nothing  was  thought  so  wonderful,  or  so  wor¬ 
thy  of  attention  and  admiration,  as  himself.  And  as 
eople  were  surprised  at  the  fine  order  of  his  table, 
e  said,  with  an  air  of  pleasantry,  that  the  same  ge¬ 
nius  which  was  necessary  in  disposing  a  battle,  would 
serve  also  in  regulating  a  feast;  in  the  first,  it  ren¬ 
dered  an  army  formidable  to  enemies;  in  the  latter, 
an  entertainment  agreeable  to  guests. 

His  disinterestedness  and  magnanimity  were  no 
less  praised  than  his  magnificence  and  politeness; 
for  he  never  so  much  as  saw  the  gold  and  silver 
found  amongst  the  king’s  treasures,  which  amounted 
to  very  great  sums,  but  ordered  it  all  to  be  delivered 
to  treasurers,  in  order  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of 
the  public.  He  only  permitted  his  sons,  who  were 
fond  of  study,  to  keep  the  books  of  Perseus’s  libra¬ 
ry  for  their  own  use.  The  young  noblemen  of  those 
times,  and  such  as  were  designed  one  day  for  the 
command  of  armies,  did  not  profess  a  contempt  for 
learning,  nor  believe  it  either  unworthy  of  their 
birth,  or  unnecessary  to  the  profession  of  arms. 

When  Paulus  jEmilius  had  regulated  all  the  affairs 
of  Macedonia,  he  took  leave  of  the  Greeks,*  and  after 
having  exhorted  the  Macedonians  not  to  make  a  bad 
use  of  the  liberty  granted  them  by  the  Romans,  and 
to  preserve  it  by  good  government  and  union,  he  set 
out  for  Epirus  with  a  decree  of  the  senate,  which 
enjoined  him  to  abandon  all  the  cities  that  had  re¬ 
volted  to  the  king’s  party  to  be  plundered  by  his 
troops.  He  had  sent  also  Scipio  Nasica,  and  Fabius 
his  son,  with  part  of  the  army,  to  ravage  the  country 
of  the  Illyrians,  who  had  given  aid  to  that  prince. 

The  Roman  general  being  arrived  at  Epirus, 
thought  it  proper  to  proceed  with  caution  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  his  commission,  in  order  that  his  design 
should  not  be  foreseen.  He  therefore  sent  officers 
into  all  the  cities,  under  pretence  of  withdrawing 
the  garrisons,  in  order  that  the  Epirots  should  enjoy 


•  Liv  1.  xlv.  n.  2!\  30  ®  Ibid.  n.  31  »  Ibid.  n.  32. 


1  Plut.  in  Paul.  JEmil.  p.  270.  Liv.  1.  xlv.  n.  32. 
‘  Liv.  1.  xlv.  n.  33,  34. 
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the  same  liberty  as  the  Macedonians.  So  disgrace¬ 
ful  a  stratagem  was  called  prudence.  He  then  sig¬ 
nified  to  ten  of  the  principal  persons  of  each  city, 
that  they  were  to  bring  all  the  gold  and  silver  in 
their  houses  and  temples,  upon  a  certain  day,  into 
the  market-place  to  be  laid  up  in  the  public  treasury, 
and  distributed  his  troops  into  all  the  cities.  Upon 
the  day  prefixed,  all  the  gold  and  silver  was  brought 
early  in  the  morning  into  the  public  square,  and  at 
ten  of  the  clock,  in  all  the  cities,  the  soldiers  fell  fu¬ 
riously  upon  the  houses,  which  were  abandoned  to 
them  to  be  plundered  at  their  mercy.  A  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men  were  made  slaves,  and  after 
the  cities  were  pillaged,  their  walls  were  demolished, 
the  number  of  which  amounted  nearly  to  seventy. 
The  whole  booty  was  sold,  and  of  the  sum  raised 
by  it,  each  of  the  horse  had  for  his  share  about  10Z. 
sterling,  (400  denarii,)  and  each  of  the  foot  about  51. 
(200  denarii.) 

After  Paulus  iEmilius,  contrary  to  his  natural  dis¬ 
position,  which  was  gentle  and  humane,  had  caused 
this  decree  to  be  put  in  execution,  he  advanced  to 
the  sea  at  the  city  of  Oricum.  Some  days  after, 
Anicius,  having  assembled  the  remainder  of  the  Epi- 
rots  and  Acarnanians,  ordered  the  principal  persons 
among  them,  whose  cause  had  been  reserved  for  the 
judgment  of  the  senate,  to  follow  him  into  Italy. 

Paulus  iEmilius  being  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber, i  went  up  that  river  in  king  Perseus’s  galley, 
which  had  sixteen  benches  of  oars,  and  wherein 
were  displayed,  not  only  the  arms  which  had  been 
taken,  but  all  the  richest  stuffs  and  finest  carpets  of 
purple  found  among  the  booty.  All  the  Romans, 
who  came  out  to  meet  that  galley,  accompanied  it  in 
crowds  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  seemed  to 
give  the  proconsul  by  anticipation  the  honours  of 
that  triumph  which  he  had  so  well  deserved.  But 
the  soldiery,  who  had  looked  with  a  greedy  eye 
upon  the  immense  treasures  of  the  king,  and  had 
not  had  all  the  share  of  them  which  they  had  prom¬ 
ised  themselves,  retained  a  warm  resentment  upon 
that  account,  and  were  very  ill  satisfied  with  Pau¬ 
lus  iEmilius.  They  openly  reproached  him  with 
having  treated  them  with  too  much  rigour  and  au¬ 
thority,  and  seemed  determined  to  refuse  him  the 
honour  of  a  triumph  by  their  suffrages.  The  sol¬ 
diers  called  that  general’s  exactitude,  in  causing 
discipline  to  be  observed,  rigour;  and  their  discon¬ 
tent,  occasioned  by  avarice,  threw  a  veil  over  the 
excellent  qualities  of  Paulus  iEmilius;  to  whom, 
however,  they  were  obliged  to  do  justice  in  their 
hearts,  by  acknowledging  the  superiority  of  his  merit 
in  every  respect. 

After  some  debates,  a  triumph  was  granted  him. 
Never  had  anything  been  so  magnificent.  It  con¬ 
tinued  three  days  successively.  I  do  not  enter  here 
into  a  particular  account  of  it;  as  that  seems  for¬ 
eign  to  the  Grecian  history.  The  money  in  specie 
carried  in  it,  without  reckoning  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  gold  and  silver  vessels,  amounted  to  more 
than  1,250,0001.  sterling.  One  single  cup  of  massy 
gold,  which  Paulus  iEmilius  had  caused  to  be  made, 
and  weighed  ten  talents, 2  was  valued,  for  the  gold 
only,  at  100,000  crowns.  It  was  adorned  with  jew¬ 
els,  and  consecrated  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus, 

After  these  rich  spoils  and  treasures,  which  were 
carried  in  procession,  was  seen  the  chariot  of  Perseus 
with  his  arms,  and  upon  his  arms,  his  royal  diadem. 
At  some  distance  followed  his  children,  with  their 
overnors,  preceptors,  and  all  the  officers  of  their 
ousehold,  who,  shedding  tears,  held  out  their  hands 
to  the  people,  and  taught  those  little  captives  to  do 
the  same,  and  to  endeavour,  by  their  supplications 
and  prayers,  to  move  them  in  their  favour.  They 
were  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  who  from  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  their  years  were  little  sensible  of  the  great¬ 
ness  of  their  calamity;  a  circumstance  which  still 
more  excited  compassion.  All  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
them,  whilst  their  father  was  scarce  regarded,  and 
ip  the  midst  of  the  public  joy,  the  people  could  not 
refrain  from  tears  at  so  mournful  a  sight. 


King  Perseus  walked  afte  his  children  and  all 
their  train,  wrapped  in  a  morning  cloas.  His  air 
and  behaviour  seemed  to  argue,  that  the  excess  of 
his  misfortunes  had  turned  his  brain.  He^was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  troop  of  his  friends  and  courtiers,  who 
hanging  down  their  heads,  and  weeping  with  their 
eyes  always  fixed  upon  him,  sufficiently  explained 
to  the  spectators,  that,  little  affected  with  heir  own 
misfortunes,  they  were  sensible  solely  to  those  of 
their  king. 

It  is  said,  that  Perseus  sent  to  desire  Paulus  JEmi- 
lius  not  to  exhibit  him  as  a- spectacle  to  the  Romans 
and  to  spare  him  the  indignity  of  being  led  in  tri¬ 
umph.  Paulus  iEmilius  replied  coldly,  “  The  favour 
he  asks  of  me  is  in  his  own  power;  he  can  procure 
it  for  himself.”  He  reproached  him,  in  those  fevr 
words,  with  his  cowardice  and  excessive  love  of  life 
which  the  Pagans  thought  incumbent  on  them  to  sa¬ 
crifice  generously  in  such  conjunctures.  They  did 
not  know,  that  it  is  never  lawful  to  make  an  attempt 
upon  one’s  own  life.  But  Perseus  was  not  prevented 
by  that  consideration. 

Paulus  iEmilius,  seated  in  a  superb  car,  and  mag¬ 
nificently  adorned,  closed  the  march.  He  had  his 
two  sons  on  each  side  of  him. 

Whatever  compassion  he  had  for  the  misfortunes 
of  Perseus,  and  however  inclined  he  might  be  to 
serve  him,  all  he  could  do  for  him,  was  to  have  him 
removed  from  the  public  prison  to  a  more  commodi¬ 
ous  place.  Himself  and  his  son  Alexander  were 
carried  by  the  order  of  the  senate,  to  Alba,  where 
he  was  guarded,  and  supplied  with  money,  furniture, 
and  people  to  serve  him.  Most  authors  agree,  that 
he  occasioned  his  own  death  by  abstaining  from  food. 
He  had  reigned  eleven  years.  Macedonia  was  not 
reduced  into  a  province  till  some  years  afterwards. 

Cn.  Octavius  and  L.  Anicius  were  also  granted  the 
honour  of  a  triumph;  the  first  for  his  naval  victories, 
and  the  other  for  that  he  had  gained  in  Illyria. 

Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  sent  to  demand  his  son,  who 
had  been  confined  in  prison,  after  having  been  led  in 
triumph.  He  excused  himself  for  his  attachment  to 
the  party  of  Perseus,  and  offered  a  great  ransom  for 
the  prisoner.  The  senate,  without  receiving  his  ex¬ 
cuses,  replied,  that  having  more  regard  to  his  former 
services  than  his  late  fault,  they  would  send  back  his 
son,  but  without  accepting  any  ransom:  that  the  fa¬ 
vours  conferred  by  the  Roman  people  were  free  and 
voluntary,  and  that  they  chose  rather  to  leave  the 
price  of  them  to  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  those 
they  obliged,  than  to  be  paid  immediately  for  them. 

ARTICLE  II. 

This  second  article  includes  the  space  of  some¬ 
thing  more  than  twenty  years,  from  the  defeat  of 
Perseus,  to  the  taking  and  destruction  of  Corinth 
by  Mummius,  at  which  time  Greece  was  reduced 
into  a  Roman  province. 

SECTION  I.— ATTALUS  COMES  TO  ROME  TO  CON¬ 
GRATULATE  THE  ROMANS  UPON  THEIR  SUCCESS 
IN  MACEDONIA.  THE  DEPUTIES  OF  THE  RHODIANS 
PRESENT  THEMSELVES  BEFORE  THE  SENATE,  AND 
ENDEAVOUR  TO  APPEASE  THEIR  WRATH.  AFTER 
LONG  AND  WARM  SOLICITATIONS,  THEY  SUCCEED 
IN  BEING  ADMITTED  INTO  THE  ALLIANCE  OF  THE 
ROMAN  PEOPLE.  SEVERITY  EXERCISED  AGAINST 
THE  ASTOLIANS.  ALL  OF  THEM,  IN  GENERAL,  WHO 
HAD  FAVOURED  PERSEUS,  ARE  CITED  TO  ROME, 
TO  ANSWER  FOR  THEIR  CONDUCT.  A  THOUSAND 
ACHiEANS  CARRIED  THITHER;  POLYBIUS  ONE  OF 
THE  NUMBER.  THE  SENATE  BANISHES  THEM  INTO 
SEVERAL  TOWNS  OF  ITALY.  AFTER  SEVENTEEN 
YEARS  OF  BANISHMENT,  THEY  ARE  SENT  BACK 
INTO  THEIR  OWN  COUNTRY;  WHEN  ONLY  THREE 
HUNDRED  OF  THEM  REMAINED. 

Among  the  different  embassies 
from  kings  and  states,  which  came  .  A.  M.  3837 
to  Rome  after  the  victory  over  Ant.  J.  C.  167. 
Perseus,  Attalus,  Eumenes’s  broth¬ 
er,  drew  upon  him  more  than  all  others  the  eyes 
and  attention  of  the  Romans.3  The  ravages  com 


»  Liv.  1.  xlv.  n.  35—40.  Plut.  in  Paul.  iEmil.  p.  271. 
»  The  talent  weighed  sixty  pounds. 
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mitted  by  the  Asiatic  Gauls  in  the  kingdom  of  Per¬ 
gamus,  had  laid  Attalus  under  the  necessity  of  go¬ 
ing  to  Rome,  to  implore  the  aid  of  the  republic 
against  those  barbarians.  Another  still  more  spe¬ 
cious  reason  had  obliged  him  to  make  the  voyage. 
It  was  necessary  to  congratulate  the  Romans  upon 
their  late  victory,  and  to  receive  the  applauses  he 
deserved  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  war  against 
Perseus,  and  for  having  shared  with  them  in  all  the 
dangers  of  it.  He  was  received  at  Rome  with  all 
the  marks  of  honour  and  amity  that  a  prince  could 
expect  who  had  proved,  in  the  army  in  Macedonia, 
a  constant  and  determinate  attachment  for  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  He  had  a  most  favourable  receptiwi,  and 
made  his  entrance  into  the  city  attended  by  a  very 
numerous  train. 

All  these  honours,  the  real  cause  of  which  he  did 
not  penetrate,  made  him  conceive  thoughts  and 
hopes  which  perhaps  had  never  entered  into  his 
mind,  if  they  had  not  been  suggested  to  him.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  Romans  had  no  longer  any  es¬ 
teem  or  affection  for  Eumenes.  His  secret  negoti¬ 
ation  with  Perseus,  of  which  they  had  been  apprized, 
made  them  believe  that  that  prince  had  never  been 
heartily  on  their  side,  and  that  he  only  waited  an 
occasion  to  declare  against  them.  Full  of  this  pre¬ 
judice,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Romans,  in 
their  private  conversation  with  Attalus,  advised  him 
not  to  mention  the  business  on  which  his  brother 
had  sent  him  to  treat;  but  to  speak  solely  of  what 
related  to  himself.  They  gave  him  to  understand 
that  the  senate,  to  whom  Eumenes  was  become  sus¬ 
pected,  and  even  odious,  from  his  having  appeared 
to  waver  between  Perseus  and  the  Romans,  had 
thoughts  of  depriving  him  of  part  of  his  kingdom, 
and  to  give  it  to  himself,  upon  whom  they  could 
rely  as  an  assured  friend  incapable  of  changing. 
We  here  recognize  the  maxims  of  the  Roman  policy; 
and  these  detached  features  may  serve  to  unveil  it 
upon  other  occasions,  when  more  attentive  to  con¬ 
ceal  itself. 

The  temptation  was  delicate  to  a  prince,  who,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  did  not  want  ambition,  and  who  was  not 
of  a  temper  to  reject  such  pleasing  hopes  when  they 
presented  themselves  to  him  without  being  solicited. 
He  listened  therefore  to  these  discourses  and  this 
proposal ;  and  the  rather,  because  they  came  from 
some  of  the  principal  persons  at  Rome,  whose  wis¬ 
dom  be  esteemed,  and  whose  probity  he  respected. 
The  affair  went  so  fai-,  that  he  promised  them  to  de¬ 
mand  in  the  senate,  that  part  of  his  brother’s  king¬ 
dom  should  be  given  to  him. 

Attalus  had  a  physician  in  his  train,  called  Strati- 
us,  whom  Eumenes,  suspecting  bis  brother,  had  sent 
with  him  to  Rome,  to  have  an  eye  upon  his  conduct, 
and  to  recall  him  to  his  duty  by  good  counsel,  if  he 
should  happen  to  depart  from  it.  Stratius  had  wit 
and  penetration,  and  nis  manners  were  very  insinu¬ 
ating,  and  well  adapted  to  persuasion.  Having  either 
discovered  or  learned  from  Attalus  himself,  the  de¬ 
sign  that  had  been  instilled  into  him,  he  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  some  favourable  moments  to  open  him¬ 
self  to  him.  He  represented,  that  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamus,  weak  of  itself,  and  but  very  lately  es¬ 
tablished,  had  subsisted,  and  been  augmented,  sole¬ 
ly  by  the  union  and  good  understanding  of  the  bro¬ 
thers  who  possessed  it.  That  only  one  of  them, 
indeed,  enjoyed  the  name  of  king,  and  wore  the 
diadem;  but  that  they  all  reigned  in  reality.  That 
Eumenes,  having  no  male  issue,  (Tor  the  son  he  had 
afterwards,  and  who  succeeded  him,  was  not  then  in 
being,)  he  could  leave  his  throne  only  to  his  next 
brother.  That  his  right  to  the  succession  of  the 
kingdom  was  therefore  incontestable;  and  that,  con¬ 
sidering  the  age  and  infirmities  of  Eumenes,  the 
time  for  such  succession  could  not  be  very  remote. 
And  wherefore  then  should  he  anticipate  and  hasten, 
by  a  violent  and  criminal  undertaking,  what  Would 
soon  happen  in  a  just  and  natural  manner?  Did  he 
desire  to  divide  the  kingdom  with  his  brother,  or  to 
deprive  him  of  it  entirely?  If  he  had  only  a  part  of 
It,  both  of  them,  weakened  by  such  a  division,  and 
exposed  to  the  enterprises  of  their’neighbours,  might 
be  equally  deprived  of  their  share.  That  if  he  pro¬ 
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posed  to  reign  alone,  what  would  become  of  his  el 
der  brother?  Would  he  reduce  him  to  live  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  person,  or  send  him,  at  his  years,  into  banish 
ment?  or,  in  a  word,  would  he  cause  him  to  be  put 
to  death?  That  he  did  not  doubt  but  such  thoughts 
must  give  him  horror.  That  not  to  speak  of  the 
accounts  related  in  fabulous  history  of  the  tragical 
effects  of  fraternal  discord,  the  recent  example  of 
Perseus  ought  to  remind  him  of  them.  That  that 
unfortunate  prince,  who  had  torn  the  sceptre  from 
his  brother,  by  shedding  his  blood,  pursued  by  the 
divine  vengeance,  had  lately  laid  down  the  same 
sceptre  at  the  feet  of  his  conqueror  in  the  temple  of 
Samothracia,  and  in  a  manner  before  the  eyes,  and 
by  the  order,  of  the  gods  who  preside  there,  the 
witnesses  and  avengers  of  his  guilt.  That  he  was 
assured  that  the  very  persons,  who,  less  out  of  friend¬ 
ship  for  him,  than  ill-will  for  Eumenes,  gave  him  at 
present  such  pernicious  counsels,  would  be  the  first 
to  praise  his  tender  and  constant  affection  for  his 
brother,  if  he  continued  faithfully  attached  to  him 
to  the  last.  Stratius  added  the  extreme  danger  to 
which  Attalus  would  expose  the  kingdom  of  Perga¬ 
mus  in  the  present  conjuncture,  when  the  Gauls  were 
preparing  to  invade  it. 

How  unworthy  was  it  of  ths  Romans  to  kindle  and 
blow  up  the  fire  of  discord  in  this  manner  between 
brothers !  Of  what  value  must  a  sincere,  prudent,  and 
disinterested  friend  appear  at  such  a  time !  What  an 
advantage  is  it  for  a  prince  to  give  those  who  ap¬ 
proach  hint  the  liberty  of  speaking  freely,  and  with¬ 
out  reserve  to  him:  and  of  being  known  them 
in  that  light!  The  wise  remonstrances  of  stratius 
produced  their  intended  effect  upon  the  mind  of  At¬ 
talus.  That  prince,  having  been  introduced  into  the 
senate,  without  speaking  against  his  brother  or  de¬ 
manding  a  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  congratulating  the  senate,  in  the 
name  of  Eumenes  and  his  brothers,  upon  the  victory 
gained  in  Macedonia.  He  modestly  dwelt  upon  the 
zeal  and  affection  with  which  he  had  served  in  the 
war  against  Perseus.  He  desired,  that  they  would 
send  ambassadors  to  check  the  insolence  of  the  Gauls, 
and  to  reduce  them  to  their  former  state;  and  con¬ 
cluded  with  requesting,  that  the  investiture  of  fiEnus 
and  Maronaea,  cities  of  Thrace,  might  be  given  to 
him,  which  places  had  been  conquered  by  Philip, 
father  of  Perseus,  and  the  possession  disputed  with 
him  by  Eumenes. 

The  senate,  imagining  that  Attalus  would  demand 
another  audience,  in  order  to  speak  in  particular  of 
his  pretensions  to  part  of  his  brother’s  dominions, 
promised  before  hand  to  send  ambassadors  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  request,  and  made  the  prince  the  usual 
presents.  They  promised  besides  to  put  him  into 
possession  of  the  two  cities,  as  he  desired.  But 
when  it  was  known  that  he  had  left  Rome,  the  senate, 
offended  to  find  that  he  had  done  nothing  of  what 
they  had  expected  from  him,  and  not  being  able  to 
be  revenged  upon  him,  in  any  other  manner,  revoked 
the  promise  they  had  made  him ;  and,  before  the 
prince  was  out  of  Italy,  declared  iEnus  and  Maronsea 
free  and  independent  cities.  They  sent,  however,  an 
embassy  to  the  Gauls,  at  the  head  of  which  was  P. 
Licinius;  but  with  very  different  instructions  to  those 
demanded  by  Attalus.  The  Roman  policy  threw  off 
the  mask  entirely  at  this  time,  and  showed  an  aspect 
very  unlike  the  frankness  and  probity  of  their  ances¬ 
tors. 

The  senate  some  days  after  gave  audience  to  the 
Rhodians,!  which  made  a  great  noise.  They  were 
at  first  refused  to  be  heard,  as  having  rendered  them¬ 
selves  unworthy  of  that  honour  by  their  conduct,  and 
even  a  declaration  of  war  against  them  was  talked  of. 
Rhodes,  alarmed  at  it,  sent  two  new  deputies.  Hav¬ 
ing  obtained  admittance  to  the  senate  with  great  dif¬ 
ficulty,  they  appeared  there  as  suppliants,  dressed  in 
mourning  tabits,  and  with  their  faces  bathed  in  tears. 
Astymedes  spoke,  and  with  a  voice  interrupted  with 
sobs,  took  upon  him  the  defence  of  his  unfortunate 
country.  He  took  great  care  not  to  show  at  first  his 
desire  to  justify  it.  He  avowed,  that  it  had  justly 
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incurred  the  anger  of  the  Roman  people;  he  con¬ 
fessed  its  faults;  he  called  to  mind  the  indiscreet 
embassy,  which  the  insolent  pride  of  the  orator  who 
spoke  had  rendered  still  more  criminal:  but  he  beg¬ 
ged  the  senate  to  make  some  difference  between  the 
entire  body  of  the  nation,  and  a  few  private  persons 
disavowed  by  them,  whom  they  were  ready  to  de¬ 
liver  up.  He  represented  that  there  was  no  republic 
nor  city  that  did  not  include  some  bad  members; 
that,  after  all,  there  were  no  other  crimes  objected 
to  them  but  words;  foolish  indeed,  rash,  extravagant, 
(which  he  confessed  to  be  the  characteristics  and 
failings  of  his  nation,)  but  such  as  wise  persons  sel¬ 
dom  lay  much  stress  upon,  or  punish  with  exceeding 
rigour,  no  more  than  Jupiter  aims  his  thunders  at  all 
that  speak  with  little  respect  of  his  divinity.  “  But,” 
said  he,  “the  neutrality  observed  by  us  in  the  late 
war  is  looked  upon  as  a  certain  proof  of  our  enmity 
towards  you.  Is  there  a  tribunal  in  the  world, i 
wherein  the  intention,  when  without  effect,  is  pun¬ 
ished  as  the  action  itself?  But  allowing  your  severi¬ 
ty  be  carried  to  that  excess,  at  most  the  punishment 
can  only  fall  on  those  who  have  had  this  intention, 
and  then  the  majority  of  us  are  innocent.  Admitting 
even  that  this  neutrality  and  inaction  make  us  all 
criminal,  ought  the  real  services  we  have  rendered 
you  in  the  two  preceeding  wars  to  be  deemed  as 
nothing,  and  will  they  not  cover  the  omission  im¬ 
puted  to  us  in  the  last?  Let  Philip,  Antiochus,  and 
Perseus,  bear  witness  now  in  our  cause.  The  voices 
of  the  two  first  will  certainly  be  for  us,  and  absolve 
us;  and,  for  the  third,  at  most,  and  in  the  severest 
sense,  the  sentence  must  appear  doubtful  and  uncer¬ 
tain.  Can  you  then,  according  to  this  state  of  the 
question,  pass  sentence  of  death  against  Rhodes?  for 
you  are  now  upon  the  point  of  deciding,  whether  it 
shall  subsist  any  longer,  or  be  entirely  destroyed. 
You  may  declare  war  against  us;  but  not  a  single 
Rhodian  will  take  up  arms  against  you.  If  you  per¬ 
sist  in  your  resentment,  we  demand  time  to  go  and 
report  the  result  of  our  deputation  at  Rhodes,  and  at 
that  moment  our  whole  city,  men,  women,  and  free 
persons,  will  embark  with  all  our  estates  and  effects: 
we  will  abandon  our  household  gods,  as  well  public 
as  private,  and  come  to  Rome,  where,  after  we  have 
thrown  our  gold  and  silver,  and  all  we  have,  at  your 
feet,  we  will  deliver  up  ourselves,  our  wives,  and  our 
children,  to  your  discretion.  We  will  suffer  here, 
before  your  eyes,  whatever  you  shall  think  fit  to  inflict 
upon  us.  If  Rhodes  is  condemned  to  be  plundered 
and  set  on  fire,  at  least  we  shall  spare  ourselves  the 
sight  of  that  calamity.  You  may,  by  your  resolves, 
declare  us  to  be  your  enemies:  but  there  is  a  secret 
sentiment  in  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  that  declares 
quite  the  contrary,  and  assures  us  that,  whatever  hos¬ 
tilities  you  may  exercise  against  us,  you  will  never 
find  us  otherwise  than  friends  and  servants.” 

After  this  discourse,  the  deputies  prostrated  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  earth,  and  held  out  their  hands  to¬ 
wards  the  senators,  with  olive  branches  in  them,  to 
demand  peace.  When  they  were  withdrawn,  by 
order  of  the  senate,  they  proceeded  to  vote  upon 
the  affair.  All  who  had  served  in  Macedonia,  in 
quality  of  consuls,  praetors,  or  lieutenants,  and  who 
had  most  experienced  their  foolish  pride  and  en¬ 
mity  to  the  Romans,  were  very  much  against  them. 
M.  Portius  Cato,  the  celebrated  censor,  known  by 
the  severity  of  his  character,  which  often  rose  to 
hardness  of  heart,  was  softened  at  this  time  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Rhodians,  and  spoke  for  them  with  great 
warmth  and  eloquence.  Livy  does  not  repeat  his 
discourse,  because  it  was  then  extant  in  a  work  of 
Cato’s  own,  entitled  De  Originibus,  wherein  he  had 
inserted  his  own  orations. 

The  world  has  reason  to  regret  the  loss  of  so  val¬ 
uable  a  collection.  Aulus  Gellius2  has  preserved 
some  fragments  of  this  discourse  of  Cato’s,  by  which 
it  appears  he  made  use  of  almost  the  same  reasons 
with  the  ambassadors  from  Rhodes.  I  shall  cite 


»  Neque  moribus  neque  legibus  ullius  civitatis  ita  compa- 
ratum  esse,  ut,  sicquis  vellet  inimicum  perire,  si  nihil  fecerit, 
quo  id  fiat,  capitis  damnetur.— Liv. 

•  Lib.  vii,  c.  5. 


some  passages  of  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  to 
assist  the  reader  in  knowing  and  distinguishing  the 
manly  and  energetical  style  which  characterized  the 
Roman  eloquence  in  those  ancient  times,  when  more 
attention  was  paid  to  the  force  of  the  sentiments 
than  to  the  elegance  of  the  words. 

Cato  3  begins  his  discourse  by  representing  to  the 
Romans  that  they  ought  not,  in  consequence  of  their 
victory  over  the  king  of  Macedon,  to  abandon  them¬ 
selves  to  the  extravagance  of  excessive  joy.  That 
prosperity  generally  excites  pride  and  insolence. 
That  he  apprehends,  in  the  present  case,  they  may 
form  resolutions  which  may  draw  some  misfortune 
upon  Rome,  and  cause  the  frivolous  joy,  to  which 
they  give  themselves  up,  to  vanish  like  a  dream. 
“  Adversity,”  says  he,  “  in  humbling  the  spirit,  res¬ 
tores  us  to  our  reason,  and  teaches  us  what  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  done.  Prosperity,  on  the  contrary,  hur¬ 
ries  us  in  a  manner  out  of  our  way,  by  the  joy  it 
occasions,  and  makes  us  lose  sight  of  the  pleasures 
which  a  calm  temper  of  mind  would  enable  us  to 
discern  and  execute.  It  is  therefore,  fathers,  I  am 
absolutely  of  opinion,  that  we  should  for  a  few  days 
defer  the  decision  of  this  affair,  till,  having  recovered 
from  the  violent  emotions  of  our  joy,  we  are  again 
masters  of  ourselves,  and  capable  of  deliberating 
with  more  maturity.”  He  adds,  “That  he  indeed 
believes  the  Rhodians  were  far  from  desiring  that 
the  Romans  should  have  conquered  Perseus;  but 
that  they  had  such  sentiments  in  common  with  all 
other  states;  sentiments,  which  did  not  proceed 
from  their  enmity  to  the  Romans,  but  from  the  love 
of  their  own  liberty;  for  which  they  had  just  cause 
to  fear,  when  there  should  be  none  in  a  condition  to 
dispute  empire  with  us,  and  we  should  become  abso¬ 
lute  masters  of  all  nations.  For  the  rest,  the  Rho¬ 
dians  did  not  aid  Perseus.  Their  whole  crime, 4  by 
the  consent  of  their  most  violent  accusers,  is,  that 
they  intended  to  declare  war  against  us.  But  how 
long  has  the  will,  the  intention  only,  been  a  crime? 
Is  there  any  one  amongst  us  that  would  be  willing  to 
subject  himself  to  this  rule?  For  my  part,  I  am  sure 
I  would  not.  The  Rhodians, 5  it  is  said,  are  proud: 
I  should  be  very  sorry  that  my  children  could  justly 
make  me  that  reproach.  But  pray,  in  what  does 
their  pride  affect  us?  Would  it  become  us  to  impute 
it  to  them  as  a  crime  that  they  are  prouder  than  we 
are?” 

The  opinion  of  so  grave  and  venerable  a  senator  as 
Cato  prevented  a  war  against  the  Rhodians.  The 
answer  given  them  did  not  declare  them  enemies,  nor 
treat  them  as  allies;  but  left  matters  still  in  suspense. 
They  were  ordered  to  remove  their  governors  from 
the  cities  of  Lycia  and  Caria.  Those  provinces  were 
given  up  to  them  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  and 
now  taken  from  them  by  way  of  punishment.  They 
were  ordered  also  to  evacuate  Caunus  and  Strato- 
nice.  They  had  bought  the  first  for  200  talents 
(about  25,0001.)  of  Ptolemy’s  generals,  and  the  second 
had  been  given  them  by  Antiochus  and  Seleucus; 
they  drew  from  those  two  cities  an  annual  revenue  oi 
120  talents,  (or  15,0001.)  At  the  same  time  the  sen¬ 
ate  granted  the  island  of  Delos  an  exemption  from 
customs,  which  considerably  diminished  the  revenues 
of  the  Rhodiaus.  For  instead  of  1,000,000  of  drach¬ 
mas,  (about  25,0001.  sterling,)  to  which  the  revenue 


s  Scio  solere  plerisque  hominibus  rebus  secundis  atque 
prolixis  atque  prosperis  animum  excellere,  superbium  atque 
ferociam  augescere  atque  crescere:  quod  mihi  nunc  magnae 
curse  est,  quia  htec  res  tam  secundS  processit,  ne  quid  in 
consulendo  adversi  eveniat,  quod  nostras  secundas  res  con- 
futet;  neve  htec  laetitia  nimis  luxuriose  eveniat.  Adversa 
res  se_  dotnant,  et  docent  quid  opus  sit  facto :  secundae  ree 
laetitia  transversurn  trudere  solent  A  recto  consulendo  atque 
intelligendo.  Quo  majore  opere  edico  suadeoque,  uti  htec 
res  aliquot  dies  proferatur,  dum  ex  tanto  gaudio  in  potesta- 
tem  nostrani  redeamus. 

‘  Quj  acernme  adversus  eos  dicit,  ita  dicit;  hostes  vo- 
luisse  fieri.  Et  quis  tandem  est  nostrum,  qui,  quod  ad  sese 
attmet,  squum  censeat  quempiam  pcenas  dare  oh  earn  rem, 
quod  arguatur  male  facere  voluisse?  nemo  opinor:  nam 
ego,  quod  ad  me  attinet,  nolim. 

‘  Rhodienses  superbos  esse  aiunt;  id  objectantes  qtlod 
mihi  A  liberis  meis  minime  dici  velim.  Sint  sane  superbi. 
Quid  id  ad  nos  attinet  1  Idne  irascimiui,  siquis  superbior 
est  qgfim  nos  ? 
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from  those  customs  amounted  before,  it  paid  after¬ 
wards  only  150,000  (about  3,750 1.  sterling.) 

The  senate’s  answer  having  dispelled  at  Rhodes 
the  fear  that  the  Romans  would  take  arms  against  the 
republic,  made  all  other  evils  appear  light,  as  it  is 
common  for  the  expectation  of  great  misfortunes  to 
deaden  the  sensation  of  small  ones.  How  hard  so¬ 
ever  those  orders  were,  they  submitted  to  them,  and 
put  them  in  immediate  execution.  They  decreed  at 
the  same  time  a  crown  of  gold  to  the  Romans,  of 
the  value  of  10,000  pieces  of  gold,’  and  chose  their 
admiral  Theodotus  to  present  it.  He  had  orders  to 
solicit  the  alliance  of  the  Romans.  The  Rhodians 
had  not  demanded  it  till  then,  though  for  almost  140 
years  they  had  shared  in  the  most  glorious  expedi¬ 
tions  of  that  republic;  which  was  a  feature  of  their 
politics.  They  were  unwilling  to  hamper  their  lib¬ 
erty  with  the  chains  of  oaths  and  treaties;  in  order 
that,  continuing  free,  and  their  own  masters,  they 
mighj  either  aid  the  kings  in  distress,  or  be  support¬ 
ed  by  them  upon  occasion.  In  the  present  conjunc¬ 
ture  they  earnestly  demanded  to  be  admitted  as  al¬ 
lies,  not  to  secure  themselves  against  other  powers, 
for  they  were  in  no  apprehension  of  any  besides  the 
Romans,  but  to  remove,  by  that  change  of  conduct, 
all  suspicions  that  might  have  been  conceived  to  the 
prejudice  of  their  republic.  The  alliance  was  not, 
however,  granted  them  at  this  time.  They  did  not 
obtain  it  till  the  following  year;  nor  then  without 
long  and  warm  solicitations.  Tiberius  Gracchus,  on 
his  return  from  Asia,  whither  he  had  been  sent  in 
quality  of  commissioner,  to  examine  into  its  condi¬ 
tion,  was  of  great  service  to  them  upon  this  occasion. 
He  declared  that  the  Rhodians  had  punctually  obey¬ 
ed  the  senate’s  orders,  anck  had  condemned  the  par¬ 
tisans  of  Perseus  to  death.  After  so  favourable  a 
report,  the  Rhodians  were  admitted  into  the  alliance 
of  the  Roman  republic. 

I  have  before  observed, 2  that  the  ffStolians  had 
presented  themselves  before  Paulus  Almilius  in 
mourning  habits,  at  his  return  from  his  expedition 
into  Greece,  and  that  he  had  given  them  audience  at 
Amphipolis.  The  subject  of  their  complaints  was, 
that  Lyciscus  and  Tisippus,  whom  the  influence  of 
the  Romans,  to  whose  interests  they  were  devoted, 
rendered  very  powerful  in  lEtolia,  had  surrounded 
the  senate  with  soldiers,  lent  them  by  Baebius,  who 
commanded  in  the  province  for  the  Romans;  that 
they  had  put  to  death  550  of  the  principal  persons 
of  the  nation,  whose  sole  crime  was  their  having 
seemed  to  favour  Perseus;  that  a  great  number  of 
others  had  been  sent  into  banishment;  and  that  the 
estates,  both  of  the  one  and  the  other,  had  been  aban¬ 
doned  to  their  accusers.  Paulus  iEmilius  listened 
to  their  complaints.  The  investigation  was  confined 
to  inquiring,  not  on  which  side  the  injustice  and  vio¬ 
lence  had  been  committed,  but  whether  the  parties 
concerned  had  been  for  Perseus  or  the  Romans.  The 
murderers  were  acquitted.  The  deceased  were  de¬ 
clared  to  have  been  justly  put  to  death,  and  the  ex¬ 
iles  to  have  been  justly  banished.  Baebius  only  was 
condemned  for  having  lent  his  aid  in  this  bloody  exe¬ 
cution;  but  why  condemned  if  it  was  just?  or  if  not, 
why  were  those  acquitted  who  had  been  the  principal 
authors  of  it1? 

This  sentence  gave  great  terror  to  all  who  had  ex¬ 
pressed  any  favourable  inclination  for  Perseus,  and 
exceedingly  increased  the  pride  and  insolence  of  the 
partisans  of  Rome.  The  principal  persons  of  each 
city  were  divided  into  three  factions.  The  one  were 
entirely  devoted  to  the  Romans;  others  adhered  to 
the  party  of  the  kings;  both  making  their  court  to 
their  protectors  by  abject  flatteries,  and  thereby  ren¬ 
dering  themselves  powerful  in  their  cities,  which  they 
held  in  an  oppressive  subjection.  A  third  kind  of  cit¬ 
izens,  in  opposition  to  the  other  two,  observed  a  kind 
of  medium,  neither  taking  part  with  the  Romans  nor 
the  kings;  but  publicly  asserting  the  defence  of  their 
laws  and  liberty.  The  latter,  at  bottom,  were  much 
esteemed  and  beloved  in  their  several  cities;  but 


«  This  might  amount  to  about  60001.  reckoning  the  piece 
of  gold,  xevrovg,  at  twelve  shillings,  or  thereabouts, 
a  Liv.  xlv  n.  28—32. 
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had  no  authority.  All  offices,  embassies,  honours, 
and  rewards,  were  conferred  solely  upon  those  who 
espoused  the  Roman  interest,  after  the  defeat  of  Per¬ 
seus;  and  they  employed  their  credit  in  utterly  de¬ 
stroying  all  those  who  differed  from  themselves  in 
opinion. 

In  this  view  they  repaired  in  great  numbers,  from 
all  parts  of  Greece,  to  the  ten  commissioners,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  senate  to  regulate  affairs.  They  gave 
them  to  understand  that,  besides  those  who  hacf  de¬ 
clared  publicly  for  Perseus,  there  were  abundance  of 
others  secretly  the  enemies  of  Rome,  who,  under  the 
pretence  of  defending  their  liberty,  influenced  the 
whole  people  against  them;  and  that  those  cities 
would  never  continue  quiet,  and  perfectly  subject  to 
the  Romans,  unless,  after  the  contrary  party  were 
entirely  reduced,  the  authority  of  those  who  had 
only  the  interest  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  at 
heart  was  fully  established.  The  ten  commissioners 
perfectly  relished  those  reasons,  and  made  them  the 
rule  of  their  conduct.  What  justice  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  an  assembly  that  was  determined  to  con¬ 
sider  and  treat  all  as  criminals  who  were  not  of  the 
Roman  party;  and  to  reward  all  who  should  declare 
themselves  their  accusers  and  enemies,  with  the  high¬ 
est  graces  and  favours?  We  see  here  to  what  lengths 
ambition  and  the  lust  of  empire  carry  mankind. 
They  make  men  blind  to  all  sense  of  duty  and  de¬ 
cency,  and  induce  them  to  sacrifice  justice,  as  well 
as  every  thing  else,  when  it  opposes  their  views. 
The  virtue  of  the  Pagans  was  but  a  weak  and  very 
fluctuating  principle. 

That  appeared  evidently  upon  this  occasion.  The 
Roman  general,  to  whom  a  list  had  been  given  of  all 
those  who  were  suspected,  ordered  them  to  attend 
him,  from  jEtolia,  Acarnania,  Epirus,  and  Boeotia, 
and  to  follow  him  to  Rome,  there  to  make  their  de¬ 
fence.  Commissioners  were  sent  also  into  Asia,  in 
order  to  take  informations  against  such  as,  in  public 
or  private,  had  favoured  Perseus. 

Of  all  the  small  states  of  Greece,3 
none  gave  the  Roman  republic  so  A.  M.  3837. 
much  umbrage  as  the  Achaean  Ant.  J.  C.  167. 
league,  which  till  then  had  contin¬ 
ued  formidable  by  the  number  and  valour  of  their 
troops,  by  the  ability  of  their  generals,  and,  above 
all,  by  the  union  that  reigned  between  all  the  cities 
of  which  it  was  composed.  The  Romans,  jealous  of 
a  power  that  might  prove  an  obstacle  to  their  ambi¬ 
tious  designs,  especially  if  they  should  join  the  king 
of  Macedonia,  or  the  king  of  Syria,  spared  no  pains 
to  weaken  it  by  introducing  divisions,  and  gaining 
creatures,  whom  they  raised  by  their  credit  to  all 
employments,  and  by  whose  means  they  influenced 
the  decisions  in  all  the  assemblies  of  the  league. 
We  have  seen  what  passed  in  the  affair  of  the  Spar¬ 
tan  exiles.  But  it  was  in  the  conjuncture  we  now 
speak  of,  that  the  Romans  gave  the  last  stroke  to 
their  liberty. 

After  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  Callicrates,  to  com¬ 
plete  with  the  Romans,  to  whom  he  had  sold  himself, 
the  ruin  of  the  partisans  of  liberty,  whom  he  looked 
upon  as  his  enemies,  had  the  boldness  to  accuse  by 
name  all  those  to  the  ten  commissioners,  whom  he 
suspected  to  have  had  any  inclination  to  support 
Perseus.  They  did  not  think  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  write  to  the  Achaeans,  as  they  had  done  to  other 
states,  commanding  them  to  send  such  of  their  citi¬ 
zens  to  Rome,  as  were  accused  of  having  favoured 
Perseus;  but  they  sent  two  deputies  to  declare  in 
person  that  order  to  the  league.  Two  reasons  in¬ 
duced  them  to  act  in  this  manner.  The  first  was, 
their  fear  that  the  Achaeans,  who  were  very  jealous 
of  their  liberty,  and  full  of  valour,  should  refuse  obe¬ 
dience  to  mere  letters  that  should  be  written  them: 
and  that  Callicrates,  and  the  other  informers,  would 
run  the  risk  of  their  lives  in  the  assembly:  the  sec¬ 
ond,  because  in  the  letters  which  had  been  found 
amongst  Perseus’s  papers,  nothing  appeared  to  con¬ 
vict  the  accused  Achaeans. 

The  two  commissioners  6ent  into  Achaia  were  C 
Claudiusand  Cn.  Domitius iEnobarbus.  Oneofthem 


*  Liv.  1.  xlv.  n  31.  Pausan.  in  Acbaie.  p.  416  417. 
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more  abandoned  to  injustice  than  the  other,  (Pausa- 
mas  does  not  say  which,)  complained,  in  the  assem¬ 
bly,  that  many  of  the  most  powerful  persons  of  the 
league  had  assisted  Perseus  against  the  Romans,  and 
demanded  that  they  should  be  condemned  as  deser¬ 
ving  death,  after  which  he  would  name  them.  The 
whole  assembly  was  shocked  at  this  proposal,  and 
cried  out  on  all  sides,  that  it  was  an  unheard  of  thing 
to  condemn  persons  before  it  was  known  who  they 
were,  and  pressed  him  to  make  known  the  guilty. 
Being  urged  repeatedly  to  explain  himself,  he  replied, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Callicrates,  that  all  who  had  been 
in  office,  and  commanded  the  armies,  had  rendered 
themselves  guilty  of  that  crime.  Xenon,  upon  that, 
who  was  a  person  of  great  credit,  and  very  much  re¬ 
spected  by  the  league,  spoke  to  this  effect:  “  I  have 
commanded  the  armies,  and  have  had  the  honour  to 
be  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  league ;  I  protest  that 
I  have  never  acted  in  any  thing  contrary  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Romans,  which  I  am  ready  to  prove 
either  in  the  assembly  of  the  Achseans,  or  at  Rome 
before  the  senate.”  The  Roman  took  hold  of  this 
expression  as  favourable  to  his  designs,  and  decreed, 
that  all  those  who  had  been  charged  by  Callicrates 
should  be  sent  to  Rome  in  order  to  justify  themselves 
there.  The  whole  assembly  was  in  the  highest  afflic¬ 
tion  upon  this  sentence.  Nothing  like  it  had  ever 
been  known,  even  under  Philip,  or  his  son  Alexander. 
Those  princes,  though  irresistibly  powerful,  never 
conceived  the  thought  of  causing  such  as  opposed 
them  to  be  brought  into  Macedonia,  but  referred 
the  trying  of  them  to  the  council  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  their  natural  judges.  The  Romans  did  not 
imitate  their  moderation:  but,  by  a  conduct  which 
may  justly  be  called  tyrannical,  caused  above  1000 
of  the  most  considerable  citizens  of  the  Achasan 
league  to  be  seized  and  conveyed  to  Rome.  Cal¬ 
licrates  became  more  than  ever  the  object  of  horror 
and  detestation  to  all  the  Achseans.  All  people 
avoided  meeting  him,  and  shunned  him  as  an  infa¬ 
mous  traitor;  and  no  one  would  bathe  in  the  public 
baths  after  him,  till  all  the  water  had  been  first  emp¬ 
tied  out  of  them. 

Polybius,  the  celebrated  historian,  was  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  these  exiles.  We  have  seen  Lycortas,  his  fa¬ 
ther,  distinguish  himself  by  the  fortitude  and  con¬ 
stancy  with  which  he  supported  the  interests  of  the 
Achaean  league  during  ins  government  of  it.  He 
had  taken  particular  care  of  the  education  of  his 
son.  In  politics,  Polybius  had  Lycortas  his  father, 
a  great  statesman,  for  his  master;  and  in  war,  Philo- 
poemen,  one  of  the  most  able  and  intrepid  generals 
of  antiquity.  It  was  under  these  tutors  that  he 
imbibed  those  learned  lessons  in  the  art  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  war  which  he  practised  himself,  and  has 
transmitted  to  posterity  in  his  writings. 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Rome,  whither  his  repu¬ 
tation  had  reached  before  him,  his  merit  made  the 
greatest  men  of  the  republic  cultivate  his  friendship. 
He  was  particularly  intimate  with  the  two  sons  of 
Paulus  ^Emilius,  the  eldest  of  whom  had  been  adopt¬ 
ed  into  the  family  of  the  Fabii,  and  the  youngest 
into  that  of  the  Scipios.  The  latter  had  been  adopt¬ 
ed  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  son  of  Scipio  Africanus, 
who  conquered  Hannibal.  I  have  enlarged  suffi¬ 
ciently,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  history  of  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  upon  the  intimate  friendship  of  Polybius 
with  this  second  son  of  Paulus  iEmilius,  who  after¬ 
wards  conquered  Carthage  and  Numantia.  That 
young  Roman  perceived  the  value  of  such  a  friend, 
and  knew  how  to  apply  his-  lessons  and  advice  to 
the  best  advantage.  It  is  very  probable  that  Po¬ 
lybius  composed  the  greatest  part  of  his  history,  or 
at  least  collected  his  materials  for  it,  at  Rome. 

When  the  Achseans  arrived  at  Rome,  the  senate, 
without  hearing  or  examining  their  cause,  supposing, 
without  any  foundation,  ana  contrary  to  the  most 
known  truth,  that  they  had  been  tried  and  sentenced 
in  the  assembly  of  the  Achseans,  banished  them  into 
different  towns  of  Italy.  Polybius  was  excepted 
from  that  number. 

The  Achseans,!  surprised  and  afflicted  with  the 


fate  of  their  countrymen,  sent  deputies  to  Rome,  to 
demand  that  the  senate  would  vouchsafe  to  take 
cognizance  of  their  cause.  They  were  answered 
that  it  had  been  done,  and  that  they  had  adjudged 
it  themselves.  Upon  that  reply,  the  Achseans  sent 
back  the  same  deputies  to  Rome  (with  Euraeus  at 
their  head)  to  protest  again  before  the  senate,  that 
the  Achseans  had  never  been  heard  by  their  country, 
and  that  their  affair  had  never  been  brought  to  a 
trial.  Euraeus,  in  consequence,  entered  the  senate 
with  the  other  deputies  who  accompanied  him,  and 
declared  the  orders  he  had  received,  praying  that 
they  would  take  cognizance  of  the  accusation,  and 
not  suffer  the  accused  to  perish  without  passing  sen¬ 
tence  upon  the  crime  they  were  charged  with.  That 
it  were  to  be  wished  the  senate  would  examine  the 
affair  themselves,  and  make  known  the  guilty;  but, 
in  case  their  other  great  affairs  should  not  afford  them 
leisure  for  such  inquiry,  they  had  only  to  refer  it  to 
the  Achfeans,  who  would  do  them  justice  in  such  a 
manner  as  should  evince  the  greatness  of  their'aver- 
sion  for  the  guilty.  Nothing  was  more  equitable 
than  this  demand,  and  the  senate  was  very  much  at 
a  loss  how  to  answer  it. 

On  the  one  side,  they  did  not  think  it  proper  to  try 
the  cause,  for  the  accusation  was  groundless;  on  the 
other,  to  dismiss  the  exiles  without  passing  judgment 
upon  them,  was  to  lose  irrecoverably  all  their  friends 
in  Achaia.  The  senate,  in  order  to  leave  the  Greeks 
no  hopes  of  retrieving  their  exiles,  and  to  render 
them  thereby  more  submissive  to  their  orders,  wrote 
into  Achaia  to  Callicrates,  and  into  the  other  states 
to  the  partisans  of  the  Romans,  that  it  did  not  appear 
to  them  that  the  return  of  the  exiles  was  consistent 
with  their  interest,  or  with  that  of  their  country. 
This  answer  not  only  threw  the  exiles,  but  all  the 
people  of  Greece,  into  a  consternation.  A  univer¬ 
sal  mourning  succeeded  it.  They  were  convinced 
that  there  was  nothing  farther  to  hope  for  the  accused 
Achseans,  and  that  their  banishment  was  perpetual. 

However,  they  sent  new  deputies, 2  with  instructions 
to  demand  the  return  of  the  exiles:  but  as  suppliants, 
and  as  a  favour;  lest  in  taking  upon  them  their  de¬ 
fence,  thay  should  seem  in  the  slightest  degree  to  op¬ 
pose  the  will  of  the  senate.  There  did  not  escape 
any  thing  in  their  harangue  that  was  not  very  well 
weighed,  and  sufficiently  reserved.  Notwithstanding 
which,  the  senate  continued  inflexible,  and  declared 
that  they  would  persist  in  the  regulations  already 
made. 

The  Achseans, 3  without  being  dis¬ 
heartened,  appointed  several  depu-  A.  M.  3844. 
tations  at  different  times,  but  with  Ant.  J.  C.  160. 
no  better  success;  they  were  par¬ 
ticularly  ordered  to  demand  the  return  of  Polybius. 
They  were  in  the  right  to  persevere  thus  in  their  ap¬ 
plications  to  the  senate  in  favour  of  their  countrymen. 
Though  their  repeated  solicitations  had  no  other  ef¬ 
fect  than  to  place  the  injustice  of  the  Romans  in  full 
light,  they  could  not  be  considered  as  unnecessary. 
Many  of  the  senators  were  moved  with  them,  and 
were  of  opinion  that  it  was  proper  to  send  home  the 
exiles. 

The  Achseans, 4  having  received  advice  of  their  fa¬ 
vourable  disposition,  in  order  to  improve  it  to  their 
advantage,  appointed  a  last  deputation.  The  exiles 
had  been  already  banished  seventeen  years,  and  a 
great  number  of  them  were  dead.  There  were  very 
warm  debates  upon  the  subject  in  the  senate ;  some 
being  for  their  return  into  their  own  country,  and  re¬ 
stored  to  the  possession  of  their  estates;  and  others 
opposing  it. 

Scipio,  at  the  request  of  Polybius,  had  solicited 
Cato  in  favour  of  the  exiles.  That  grave  senator, 
rising  up  to  speak  in  his  turn;  “to  see  us,”  said  he, 
“  dispute  a  whole  day,  whether  some  poor  old  men 
of  Greece  shall  be  interred  by  our  grave-diggers,  or 
those  of  their  own  country,  would  not  one  believe 
that  we  had  nothing  at  all  to  do?”  That  pleasant¬ 
ry  was  all  that  was  wanting  to  make  the  senate 
ashamed  of  their  obstinate  perseverance,  and  to  in- 
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dace  them  to  send  back  t\e  exiles  into  Peloponnesus. 
Polybius  was  anxious  that  they  might  be  reinstated 
in  all  the  honours  and  dignities  they  possessed  before 
their  banishment;  but  before  he  presented  that  re¬ 
quest  to  the  senate,  he  thought  proper  to  sound  Cato 
upon  it,  who  told  him,  smiling,  “Polybius,  you  do 
not  imitate  the  wisdom  of  Ulvsses.  You  are  for  re¬ 
turning  into  the  cave  of  the  Cyclops  for  some  miser¬ 
able  tatters  you  have  left  there.” 
A.  M.  3854.  The  exiles  accordingly  returned  into 
Ant.  J.  C.  150.  their  country;  but  of  the  thousand 
that  left  it,  only  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  remained.  Polybius  made  no  use  of  this  per¬ 
mission;  or  if  he  did,  he  soon  rejoined  Scipio,  since, 
three  years  after,  he  was  with  nim  at  the  siege  of 
Carthage. 

SECTION  II. — MEAN  FLATTERY  OF  PRUSIAS,  KING 
OF  BITHYNIA,  IN  THE  SENATE.  EUMENES,  BECOM¬ 
ING  SUSPECTED  BY  THE  ROMANS,  IS  NOT  SUFFERED 
TO  ENTER  ROME.  ARIARATHES,  KING  OF  CAPPA¬ 
DOCIA,  DIES,  AND  IS  SUCCEEDED  BY  A  SON  OF  THE 
SAME  NAME.  DEATH  OF  EUMENES.  ATTALUS, 
HIS  BROTHER,  SUCCEEDS  HIM  AS  GUARDIAN  TO 
HIS  SON,  THEN  VERY  YOUNG.  WAR  BETWEEN 
ATTALUS  AND  PRUSIAS.  THE  LATTER,  HAVING 
FORMED  THE  DESIGN  OF  PUTTING  HIS  SON  NI- 
COMEDES  TO  DEATH,  IS  KILLED  BY  HIM.  EMBAS¬ 
SY  OF  THREE  CELEBRATED  ATHENIAN  PHILOSO¬ 
PHERS  TO  ROME.  ANOTHER  FROM  THE  PEOPLE 
OF  MARSEILLES.  DIGRESSION  UPON  THE  CITY  OF 
MARSEILLES. 

After  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  new  embassies  came 
every  day  to  Rome,  either  to  congratulate  the  Ro¬ 
mans  upon  their  victory,  or  to  justify  or  excuse  them¬ 
selves  for  the  attachment  they  had  seemed  to  have 
to  that  prince;  and  some  came  to  lay  complaints 
before  tne  senate  in  regard  to  some  allies.  We 
have  seen  hitherto  what  relates  to  the  Rhodians  and 
Achaeans.  In  this  section  I  shall  collect  what  con¬ 
cerns  Eumenes  king  of  Pergamus,  Prusias  king  of 
Bithynia,  and  some  other  particular  affairs. 

Prusias  being  come  to  Rome,t  to 
A.  M.  3838.  pay  to  the  senate  and  Roman  people 
Ant.  J.  C.  166.  his  compliments  of  congratulation 
upon  the  good  success  of  the  war 
against  Perseus,  dishonoured  the  royal  dignity  by 
his  abject  flattery.  At  his  reception  by  the  deputies 
appointed  by  the  senate  for  that  purpose,  he  ap¬ 
peared  with  his  head  shaved,  and  with  the  cap,  hab¬ 
it,  and  shoes  and  stockings  of  a  slave  made  free;  and, 
saluting  the  deputies,  “You  see,”  said  he,  “one  of 
your  freed-men,  ready  to  fulfil  whatsoever  you  shall 
please  to  command,  and  to  conform  entirely  to  all 
your  customs.”  When  he  entered  the  senate,  he 
stood  at  the  door  facing  the  senators,  who  were  seat¬ 
ed,  and  prostrating  himself,  kissed  the  threshold. 
Afterwards,  addressing  himself  to  the  assembly,  “  I 
salute  you, ye  gods,  preservers,”  cried  he;  and  went 
on  with  a  discourse  suitable  to  that  preamble.  Po¬ 
lybius  says,  that  he  should  be  ashamed  to  repeat  it. 
He  concluded  with  demanding,  that  the  Roman  peo- 
le  would  renew  the  alliance  with  him,  and  grant 
im  certain  lands  taken  from  Antiochus.of  which  the 
Gauls  had  possessed  themselves  without  any  right  or 
pretension.  He  then  recommended  his  son  Nicome- 
des  to  them.  All  he  asked  was  granted  him;  only 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
condition  of  the  lands  in  question.  Livy,  in  his  ac¬ 
count  of  this  audience,  omits  the  abiect  submissions 
of  Prusias ;  of  which  he  pretends  the  Roman  historians 
say  nothing:  he  contents  himself  with  mentioning,  in 
the  conclusion,  part  of  what  Polybius  had  said  before; 
and  not  without  good  reason.  For  that  base  deport¬ 
ment  at  least  dishonoured  the  senate  as  much  who 
suffered,  as  the  prince  who  acted  it. 

Prusias  had  scarce  left  Rome, 2  when  advice  came 
that  Eumenes  was  upon  the  point  of  entering  it.  That 
news  gave  the  senate  great  perplexity.  Eumenes,  in 
the  war  against  Perseus,  had  behaved  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  they  could  neither  consider  him  as  a  friend 
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nor  an  enemy.  There  was  ground  for  violent  suspi¬ 
cions,  but  no  certain  proofs  against  him.  To  admit 
him  to  an  audience  was  to  declare  him  innocent:  to 
condemn  him  as  guilty  was  to  lay  them  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  war  with  him,  and  to  proclaim  to  all  the 
world  that  they  had  been  deficient  in  prudence,  by 
loading  a  prince  with  favours  and  honours,  with  whose 
character  they  were  little  acquainted.  To  avoid  these 
inconveniences,  the  senate  made  a  decree,  by  which, 
under  the  pretext  that  the  reception  of  kings  was  too 
reat  an  expense  to  the  republic,  they  forbade  all 
ings  in  general  to  enter  that  city,  and  caused  that 
ordinance  to  be  signified  to  the  King  of  Pergamus, 
who  was  at  no  loss  to  comprehend  its  meaning.  He 
returned,  therefore,  into  his  own  dominions. 

This  afliont  encouraged  his  ene¬ 
mies  and  cooled  the  affection  of  his  A.  M.  3839. 
allies.S  Prusias  sent  ambassadors  to  Ant.  J.  C.  165. 
Rome,  to  complain  against  him  for 
the  irruptions  he  made  into  Bithynia.  He  added, 
that  Eumenes  held  secret  intelligence  with  Antioch- 
us;  that  he  treated  all  those  iujuriously  who  seemed 
to  favour  the  Romans,  and  particulary  the  Gallo- 
Graecians,  his  neighbours,  in  contradiction  to  the 
senate’s  decrees  in  their  behalf.  That  people  had 
also  sent  deputies  to  Rome  with  their  complaints; 
which  they  afterwards  repeated  several  times,  as  well 
as  Prusias.  The  senate  did  not  yet  declare  them¬ 
selves.  They  contented  themselves  with  covertly 
aiding  and  supporting  the  Gallo-Graecians  to  the  ut¬ 
most  of  their  power,  without  doing  any  manifest  in¬ 
justice  to  Eumenes. 

The  king  of  Pergamus,  who  had  been  forbidden 
entrance  into  Rome,  sent  his  brothers,  Attalus  and 
Athenasus,  thither,  to  answer  the  accusations  with 
which  he  was  charged.  The  apology  they  made 
seemed  fully  to  confute  all  the  complaints  that  had 
been  alleged  against  the  king,  and  the  senate  were 
so  well  satisfied  with  it,  that  they  sent  them  back  into 
Asia  laden  with  honours  and  presents.  They  d  id  not, 
however,  entirely  efface  the  prejudices  conceived 
against  their  brother.  The  senate  despatched  Sul- 
picius  Gallus  and  Manius  Sergius,  with  orders  to  in¬ 
form  themselves  secretly  whether  Antiochus  and 
Eumenes  were  not  concerting  some  design  against 
the  Romans. 

Sulpiciust  acted  in  this  commission  with  very  great 
imprudence.  He  was  a  vain  man,  and  aimed  at  ap¬ 
pearing  important,  by  declaring  against  Eumenes. 
When  he  arrived  in  Asia,  he  caused  all  the  cities  to 
be  informed,  that  such  as  had  any  complaints  to 
make,  in  regard  to  that  prince,  might  repair  to  him 
at  Sardis.  And  there  for  ten  days  he  hearkened 
quietly  to  all  the  accusations  people  thought  fit  to 
form  against  Eumenes;  a  liberty  that  set  all  male- 
contents  at  work,  and  opened  a  door  for  all  manner 
of  calumnies. 

Tiberius  Cracchus,  whom  the  se¬ 
nate  sent  the  following  year  into  A.  M.  3840. 
Asia  upon  the  same  account,  was  re-  Ant.  J.  C.  164. 
ceived  by  Eumenes  and  Antiochus 
in  a  manner  which  convinced  him  there  was  nothing 
to  fear  from  those  two  kings,  and  induced  him  to 
make  his  report  to  the  senate  accordingly.  He  gave 
an  equally  favourable  account  of  the  conduct  of  Ari- 
arathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  whose  sister  Eumenes 
had  married.  That  prince  died  some  time  after.  His 
son  Ariarathes,  surnamed  Philopa- 
tor,5  succeeded  him.  He  had  him  A.  M.  3842. 
by  Antiochis,  the  daughter  of  Anti-  Ant.  J.  C.  162. 
ochus  the  Great,  and  intended,  when 
he  came  of  age,  to  resign  his  kingdom  to  him,  to 
which  his  son  would  never  consent;  from  whence  he 
was  called  Philopator,  that  is,  the  lover  of  his  father: 
an  action  highly  laudable,  in  an  age  wherein  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  to  acquire  kingdoms  by  parricide. 

As  soon  as  the  young  king  ascended  the  throne,  he 
sent  deputies  to  Rome, 6  to  demand  that  the  treaty, 
which  his  father  had  made  with  the  Romans,  should 
be  renewed,  which  was  granted  him  with  praises. 
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Some  time  after, l  notwithstanding 
A.  M.  3845.  Eumenes  aided  him  with  all  his  for- 
Ant.  J.  C.  159.  ces,  he  was  dethroned  by  Demetrius, 
king  of  Syria,  and  one  of  his  elder 
brothers  set  in  his  place,  who  was  a  supposititious 
child,  named  Holofernes.  Ariarathes  took  refuge 
at  Rome.  The  usurper  and  Deme- 
A.  M.  3847.  trius  sent  their  ambassadors  also 
Ant.  J.  C.  157.  thither.  The  senate  decreed,  that 
the  two  brothers  should  reign  joint¬ 
ly.  It  was  a  policy  sufficiently  frequent  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans  to  divide  kingdoms  between  brothers,  in  order 
to  weaken  them  by  that  partition,  and  sow  the  seeds 
of  an  eternal  division  between  them.  Attalus,  in  the 
first  year  of  his  reign,  re-established  him  in  the  sole 
possession  of  the  throne,  having  conquered  and  ex¬ 
pelled  his  competitor. 

Eumenes  was  always  suspected  by 
A.  M.  3845.  the  Romans,  and  almost  continually 
Ant.  J.  C.  155.  at  war  with  Prusias,  or  the  Gallo- 
Grecians.  He  died  at  length,  af¬ 
ter  having  reigned  thirty-eight  years.2  He  left  for 
his  successor  in  the  kingdom  his  son  Attalus,3  sur- 
named  Philometor,  then  an  infant,  whom  he  had  by 
Stratonice,  sister  to  Ariarathes,  and  appointed  as 
guardian  of  his  son,  and  regent  of  his  kingdom,  his 
brother  Attalus  Philadelphus,  who  governed  the  king¬ 
dom  one-and-twenty  years. 

Polybius  bestows  great  praises  on  Eumenes.  The 
body  of  that  prince,  says  he,  was  weak  and  delicate, 
but  his  soul  great,  and  abounding  with  the  most  no¬ 
ble  sentiments.  He  was  inferior  to  none  of  the  kings 4 
who  were  his  cotemporaries  in  many  other  qualities, 
and  excelled  them  all  in  the  nobleness  of  his  incli¬ 
nations.  The  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  it  from  his  father,  consisted  only  of  a  very 
small  number  of  cities,  which  scarce  deserved  that 
name.  He  rendered  it  so  powerful,  that  it  might  have 
disputed  pre-eminence  with  almost  all  the  greatest 
kingdoms.  He  owed  nothing  either  to  chance  or 
fortune; — I  still  use  the  words  of  Polybius.  Every 
thing  was  the  result  of  his  prudence,  assiduity,  and 
activity.  From  his  fondness  for  true  glory,  he  did 
more  good  to  Greece,  and  enriched  more  private  per¬ 
sons,  than  any  prince  of  his  time.  To  finish  his  char¬ 
acter,  he  possessed  so  fully  the  art  of  engaging  the 
respect  of  his  three  brothers,  and  of  keeping  them 
within  bounds  by  his  authority,  without  letting  them 
perceive  it,  that  though  they  were  all  of  age  and  ca¬ 
pacity  to  act  for  themselves,  and  shared  with  him  in 
the  functions  of  the  sovereignty,  they  never  failed  in 
point  of  submission, but  continued  always  in  perfect 
union,  and,  with  equal  zeal  for  his  service,  assisted 
him  in  defending  and  aggrandizing  the  kingdom. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  such  an  example  of  au¬ 
thority  over  brothers,  joined  with  unalterable  con¬ 
cord  and  union. 

I  ought  not,  in  this  place,  to  omit  one  thing,  which 
does  great  honour  to  the  memory  of  Eumenes;  that 
is,  his  having  founded  the  famous  library  of  Perga¬ 
mus,  or  at  least  considerably  augmented  it. 

The  division  which  had  almost  per- 
A.  M.  3848.  petuallysubsisted  betweenPrusiasand 
Ant.  J.  C.  156.  Eumenes, 5  continued  under  Attalus, 
who  succeeded  the  latter.  Prusias, 
A.  M.  3849,  having  been  victorious  in  a  battle,  en- 
Ant.  J.  C.  155.  teredrergamus,  and  violently  enraged 
and  afflicted  that  he  had  failed  of  seiz¬ 
ing  Attalus,  let  fall  the  weight  of  his  revenge  upon  the 
statues  and  temples  of  the  gods;  burning  and  destroy¬ 
ing  all  before  him  in  his  march.  Attalus  sent  his  bro¬ 
ther  Athenaeus  to  Rome,  to  implore  aid  of  the  senate, 
who  sent  several  embassies  at  different  times  to  for¬ 
bid  Prusias  to  continue  the  war  against  Attalus;  but 
he  eluded  those  orders  either  by  delays,  or  even  by 
treachery,  having  once  attempted,  under  pretence  of 
an  interview,  to  seize  the  Roman  ambassador  and 
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Attalus.  His  design  was  discovered,  and  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  it  prevented  :  but  his  crime  was  not  the  less 
upon  that  account.  Rome  at  other  tiroes  would  have 
punished  it  with  the  destruction  of  his  kingdom. 
She  was  at  present  contented  with  sending  ten  com¬ 
missioners,  with  instructions  to  put  an  end  to  this 
war,  and  to  oblige  Prusias  to  make  Attalus  satisfac¬ 
tion  for  the  damages  he  had  done  him.  Attalus, 
however,  with  the  aid  of  his  allies,  had  assembled 
numerous  forces  both  by  sea  and  land.  All  things 
were  prepared  for  opening  the  campaign,  when  news 
came  that  the  commissioners  were  arrived.  Attalus 
joined  them.  After  some  conferences  upon  the  pre¬ 
sent  affair,  they  set  out  for  Bithynia,  where  they  de¬ 
clared  to  Prusias  the  orders  they  were  charged  with 
from  the  senate.  That  prince  was  willing  to  accept 
part  of  the  conditions  prescribed  him ;  but  refused 
to  comply  with  most  of  the  rest.  The  commissioners, 
exasperated  at  his  rejecting  them,  broke  the  alliance 
and  amity  with  him,  and  resuming  immediately  their 
route  to  Pergamus,  left  Prusias  in  terrible  apprehen¬ 
sions.  They  advised  Attalus  to  keep  with  his  army 
upon  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom,  without  being  the 
first  to  commit  hostilities  ;  and  some  of  them  return¬ 
ed  to  Rome,  to  inform  the  senate  of  the  rebellion  of 
Prusias.  At  length  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  new 
commissioners  from  Rome  obliged  him  to  lay  down 
his  arms,  and  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  which  they  pre¬ 
sented  him.  This  treaty  imported,  that  Prusias  should 
give  immediately  twenty  decked  ships  to  Attalus; 
that  he  should  pay  500  talents  (500,000  crowns)  within 
twenty  years;  and  that  the  two  kings  should  keep 
within  the  bounds  of  their  own  dominions,  as  they 
stood  before  the  war;  that  Prusias,  in  reparation  of 
the  damage  he  had  done  upon  the  lands  of  some 
neighbouring  cities,  which  were  named,  should  pay 
them  100  talents,  (100,000  crowns.)  When  he  had 
accepted  and  signed  these  conditions,  Attalus  drew 
off  his  troops  both  by  sea  and  land  into  his  own  king¬ 
dom.  In  this  manner  ended  the  war  occasioned  by 
the  differences  between  Attalus  and  Prusias. 

Attalus  the  younger, 6  the  son  of  Eumenes,  when 
the  peace  was  concluded  between  the  two  states, 
made  a  voyage  to  Rome,  in  order  to  make  himself 
known  to  the  senate,  to  demand  the  continuance  of 
their  amity,  and,  without  doubt,  to  thank  them  also 
for  the  protection  they  had  granted  his  uncle,  who 
reigned  in  his  name.  He  received  from  the  senate 
all  the  marks  of  favour  he  could  expect,  and  all  the 
honours  suitable  to  his  years;  after  which  he  set  out 
for  his  own  dominions. 

Prusias  also  sent  afterwards  his  son 
Nicomedes  to  Rome;  7  and  knowing  A.  M.  3855. 
that  he  was  highly  respected  there,  Ant.  J.  C.  149. 
he  gave  him  instructions  to  demand 
that  the  senate  would  remit  him  the  remainder  of 
the  sum  he  was  to  pay  Attalus.  He  joined  Menas 
with  him  in  this  embassy,  to  whom  he  had  given  se¬ 
cret  orders  to  despatch  the  young  prince,  in  order  to 
advance  his  children  by  a  second  wife.  The  favour 
demanded  by  Prusias  was  refused,  Attalus’s  ambas¬ 
sadors  demonstrating  that  the  whole  sum  was  far 
from  being  equal  to  the  losses  his  master  had  sus¬ 
tained. 

Menas,  instead  of  executing  the 
horrid  commission  he  was  charged  A.  M.  3856. 
with,  discovered  the  whole  to  Ni-  Ant.  J.  C.  148. 
comedes.  The  young  prince  having 
quitted  Rome  to  return  into  Bithynia,  thought  it  in¬ 
cumbent  on  him  to  prer  ent  the  murderous  designs  of 
his  father.  Supported  by  the  assistance  of  Attalus, 
he  revolted  against  him,  and  drew  over  the  greatest 
part  of  the  people  to  his  side;  for  Prusias  was  univer¬ 
sally  hated  for  his  oppressions  and  cruelties.  That 
unfortunate  prince,  abandoned  by  all  his  subjects, 
took  refuge  in  a  temple,  where  he  was  slain  by 
soldiers  sent  by  Nicomedes,  or,  according  to  some, 
by  Nicomedes  himself.  Whathorrors  on  each  side! 
Prusias  was  called  the  hunter,  and  had  reigned  at 
least  six-and-thirty  years.  It  was  with  him  Hannibal 
had  taken  refuge. 


•  Polyb.  Legat.  cxl. 

1  Appian.  in  Mithridat.  p.  175.  Jvstin.  1.  lxxxiv.  c.  4 
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The  king  of  Bithynia’s  person  had  nothing  in  it  to 
prejudice  people  in  his  favour;  nor  was  his  mind 
more  to  his  advantage.  He  was  in  size  but  half  a 
man.i  and  a  mere  woman  as  to  valour  and  bravery. 
He  was  not  only  timorous,  but  delicate,  and  incapa¬ 
ble  of  fatigue;  in  a  word,  equally  effeminate  in  body 
and  mind;  defects  by  no  means  amiable  in  a  king, 
and  least  of  all  amongst  the  Bithynians.  Polite 
learning,  philosophy,  and  all  other  liberal  sciences 
connected  with  them,  were  entirely  foreign  to  him. 
In  short,  he  had  no  manner  of  idea  of  moral  rectitude 
or  beauty.  Night  and  day  he  lived  a  true  Sardana- 
alus.  So  that  his  subjects,  upon  the  first  dawn  of 
ope,  joined  with  the  utmost  ardour  in  measures 
against  him,  and  to  punish  him  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  he  had  governed  them. 

I  have  deferred  speaking  of  two  embassies,  which 
arrived  at  Rome  very  near  the  same  time. 

The  one  came  from  the  Athenians, 
A.  M.  3849.  who  having  been  condemned  by  a 
Ant.  J.  C.  155.  sentence  passed  on  them  by  the  Sicy- 
onians,2  but  under  the  authority  of 
the  Roman  senate,  in  a  fine  of  500  talents,  for  having 
laid  waste  the  lands  of  the  city  of  Oropus,  sent  to 
demand  the  remission  of  that  fine.  The  ambassadors 
were  three  celebrated  philosophers;  Carneades,  of 
the  sect  of  the  Academics;  Diogenes,  of  the  Stoics: 
and  Critolaus,  of  the  Peripatetics.  The  taste  for 
eloquence  and  philosophy  had  not  yet  made  its  way 
so  far  as  Rome;  it  was  about  the  time  of  which  we 
are  speaking  that  it  began  to  spread  there,  and,  the 
reputation  of  these  three  philosophers  did  not  a  little 
contribute  to  it.  The  young  people  of  Rome,  who 
had  any  taste  for  the  sciences,  made  it  an  honour  and 
amusement  to  visit  them,  and  were  struck  with 
admiration  in  hearing  them,  especially  Carneades, 
whose  lively  and  graceful  eloquence,  in  which  so¬ 
lidity  and  elegance  were  conjoined,  transported  and 
enchanted  them.  It  was  the  general  topic  of  conver¬ 
sation,  that  a  Greek  of  extraordinary  merit  was  ar¬ 
rived,  who,  from  his  great  knowledge,  was  more  than 
man,  and  who,  in  calming  and  softening  the  most 
violent  passions  by  his  eloquence,  inspired  youth  with 
a  kind  of  love,  which  made  them  renounce  all  other 
pleasures  and  employments,  to  devote  themselves 
wholly  to  philosophy.  He  had  for  his  auditors  all 
the  most  considerable  persons  of  Rome.  His  dis¬ 
courses,  translated  into  Latin  by  one  of  the  senators, 
were  in  all  hands.  All  Rome  saw,  with  great  joy, 
their  children  apply  themselves  to  the  Grecian  learn¬ 
ing,  and  attach  themselves  to  those  wonderful  men. 
Cato  alone  seemed  sorry  for  it:  apprehending  that 
this  taste  for  polite  learning  would  extinguish  that 
for  military  kowledge;  and  that  they  would  prefer 
the  glory  of  speaking  to  that  of  acting  well.  The 
example  of  the  second  Scipio  Africanus,  educated 
at  the  same  time  under  the  care  of  Polybius,  in  a 
taste  for  the  sciences,  demonstrates  how  ill-founded 
that  prejudice  of  Cato’s  was.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he 
warmly  reproached  the  senators  for  keeping  the  am¬ 
bassadors  so  long  in  the  city;  and  having  caused  the 
affair  that  brought  them  thither  to  be  despatched, he 
hastened  their  departure.  By  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
the  fine,  in  which  the  Athenians  had  been  condemn¬ 
ed,  was  mitigated,  and  the  500  talents  reduced  to 
100. 

The  other  embassy  was  sent  by  the  people  of  Mar¬ 
seilles.®  They  had  already  been  often  harrassed  by 
the  Ligurians:  but  at  the  time  of  which  we  now 
speak,  they  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremities, 
and  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  implore  aid  of  the 
senate.  They  came  to  a  resolution  to  send  deputies 
to  the  Ligurians,  to  incline  them  to  sentiments  of 
eace  and  equity  by  mild  measures  and  negotiation, 
uch  conduct  made  them  only  the  more  haughty,  and 
they  carried  their  insolence  so  far  as  to  offer  indig¬ 
nities  to  the  deputies,  and  to  violate  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions  in  their  persons.  The  senate  being  informed 
of  this  unhappy  affair,  made  the  consul  Quintius 
Opimius  march  immediately  against  them  with  an 


i  Polyb.  in  Excerpt,  p.  173, 174. 
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army.  He  laid  siege  to  the  city  4  where  the  insult 
had  been  offered  to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  took  it 
by  storm,  made  slaves  of  the  inhabitants,  and  sent 
the  principal  authors  of  the  affront  bound  and  fetter¬ 
ed  to  Rome,  to  be  punished  there  according  to  their 
deserts.  The  Ligurians  were  beaten  in  several  bat¬ 
tles,  and  cut  to  pieces.  The  victor  distributed  all 
the  conquered  lands  amongst  the  people  of  Mar¬ 
seilles.  He  ordered  the  Ligurians  to  send  hostages 
to  Marseilles,  which  were  to  be  exchanged  for  others, 
from  time  to  time;  in  order  to  lay  a  curb  upon  them, 
and  prevent  them  from  molesting  the  people  of  Mar¬ 
seilles,  as  they  had  done  till  then. 

Rome  had  always  held  the  people  of  Marseilles  in 
extreme  consideration,  founded  upon  their  extraor¬ 
dinary  merit,  and  the  inviolable  fidelity  with  which 
they  had  constantly  adhered  to  the  party  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  They  came  originally  from  Phocia,®  a  city  of 
Ionia.  When  Cyrus  sent  Harpagus  to  besiege  it, 
the  inhabitants,  rather  than  submit  to  the  yoke  of 
the  Barbarians,  as  so  many  others  had  done,  embark¬ 
ed  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  all  their  ef¬ 
fects  ;  and  after  various  adventures,  having  cast  a  mass 
of  red-hot  iron  into  the  sea,  they  all  engaged  them¬ 
selves  by  oath  never  to  return  to  Phocaea,  till  that 
iron  should  swim  upon  the  water.  Afterwards,  hav¬ 
ing  landed  upon  the  coast  of  Gaul,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhone,  they  settled  there  by  the  consent  of 
the  king  of  the  country,  and  built  a  city,  since  called 
Marseilles.  Some  authors  suppose  that  this  city  was 
already  in  existence,  and  had  been  founded  by  an 
ancient  colony  of  those  same  Phocfeans  in  the  reign 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  about  the  second  year  of  the 
45th  Olympiad,  and  600  years  before  the  birth  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  those  who  fled  from  Harpagus, 
and  came  to  settle  here,  were  called  the  founders, 
because  they  greatly  increased  the  extent  and  power 
of  this  city-  This  second  foundation  took  place  in 
the  60th  Olympiad,  about  540  years  before  the  birth 
of  Jesus  Christ,  when  Servius  Tullius  reigned  at 
Rome. 

The  king,  who  had  received  them  into  his  domin¬ 
ions  with  great  kindness,  being  dead,  his  son6did 
not  show  them  equal  favour.  The  growing  power  of 
their  city  gave  him  umbrage.  He  was  made  to  un¬ 
derstand,  that  those  strangers,  whom  he  had  received 
into  his  country  as  guests  and  suppliants,  might  one 
day  make  themselves  masters  of  it  by  right  of  con¬ 
quest.  The  fable  of  the  bitch  was  made  use  of  upon 
this  occasion,  that  asked  her  companion  to  lend  her 
her  kennel  only  for  eight  days,  till  she  had  brought 
forth  her  whelps;  then, by  urgent  entreaties,  obtained 
a  second  term,  that  she  might  have  time  to  bring 
them  up;  and  at  last,  when  they  were  grown  large 
and  strong,  made  herself  absolute  mistress  and  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  place,  from  whence  she  could  never 
afterwards  be  expelled.  The  Marseillese  had,  in 
consequence,  at  first  a  severe  war  upon  their  hands; 
but  having  been  victorious,  they  continued  in  quiet 
possession  of  the  lands  that  had  been  granted  them, 
within  the  bounds  of  which  they  were  not  long  con¬ 
fined. 

In  process  of  time  they  settled  several  colonies, 7 
and  built  several  cities,  Agde,  Nice,  Antibes,  Olibia; 
which  much  extended  their  territory,  and  augmented 
their  power.  They  had  ports,  arsenals,  and  fleets, 
which  rendered  them  formidable  to  their  enemies. 

So  many  new  settlements  contributed  to  the  spread¬ 
ing  of  the  Greeks  in  Gaul,8  and  occasioned  a  won¬ 
derful  change  in  that  country.  The  Gauls,  quitting 
their  ancient  rusticity  by  degrees,  began  to  be  civil¬ 
ized, and  to  assume  more  gentle  manners.  Instead  of 
breathing  nothing  but  war,  they  accustomed  them¬ 
selves  to  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  a  wise  govern¬ 
ment.  The}’  learned  to  improve  their  lands,  to  culti¬ 
vate  vines,  and  to  plant  olives.  Hence  so  surprising 
an  alteration  ensued,9  as  well  in  the  provinces  as  in 
the  people  who  inhabited  them,  that  it  might  have 

*  Egitna. *  * * *  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  164.  Justin.  1.  xliii.  c.  3. 

«  Justin.  1.  xliii.  c.  4.  ’  Strab.  p.  180 

«  Justin.  1.  xliii.  c.  4. 

9  Adeo  magnus  et  hominibus  et  rebus  impositus  eat  mtor, 
ut  non  Graecia  in  Gall  iam  emigrasse,  sed  Gallia  in  Gneciam 
translata  videreiur.— Justin. 
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been  said,  Greece  was  not  come  to  Gaul,  but  Gaul 
had  been  transferred  into  Greece. 

The  inhabitants  i  of  the  new  city  made  very  wise 
laws  for  its  polity  and  government,  which  was  aristo- 
cratical;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  hands  of  the  elders. 
The  council  of  the  city  was  composed  of  600  senators, 
who  continued  in  that  function  during  life.  Of  that 
number  fifteen  were  elected  to  take  care  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  affairs,  and  three  to  preside  in  the  assemblies,  in 
quality  of  principal  magistrates. 

The  right  of  hospitality  was  in  singular  estimation 
among  the  Marseillese,1 2 * * * * * * *  and  practised  by  them  with 
the  most  exalted  humanity.  To  maintain  the  security 
of  the  asylum  which  they  gave  to  strangers,  no  person 
was  suffered  to  enter  the  city  with  arms.  Certain  per¬ 
sons  were  placed  at  the  gates,  whose  business  it  was 
to  take  care  of  the  arms  of  all  who  came  in,  and  to 
return  them  when  they  went  out. 

All  entrance  was  barred  to  such  as  might  be  in¬ 
clined  to  introduce  sloth  and  a  voluptuous  life;  and 
particular  care  was  taken  to  banish  all  double-deal¬ 
ing,  falsehood,  and  fraud. 

They  piqued  themselves  especially  upon  sobriety, 
modesty,  and  frugality.®  The  most  considerable 
portion  amongst  them  aid  not  exceed  100  pieces  of 
gold;  that  is  to  say,  very  near  100  pistoles.  They 
were  not  allowed  to  lay  out  more  than  five  in  dress, 
and  as  many  in  jewels.  Valerius  Maximus, 4  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  admires  the  regulations 
ofgovernment  observed  at  Marseilles  in  his  time. 
“That  city,”  says  he,  “steadfastly  retaining  the  an¬ 
cient  severity  of  manners,®  excludes  from  their  thea¬ 
tre  those  comedians  whose  pieces  generally  turn  up¬ 
on  the  subject  of  unlawful  love.”  The  reason  given 
for  this  maxim  is  still  finer  and  more  remarkable  than 
the  maxim  itself:  “  Lest,”  adds  the  author,  “  a  famili¬ 
arity  with  such  sort  of  shows  should  make  the  people 
the  more  apt  to  imitate  them.” 

They  would  not  admit  in  funeral  ceremonies  those 
indecent  tear$„pnd  lamentations  with  which  they  are 
generally  attended,  and  ordered  the  obsequies  to  be 
terminated  the  same  day  by  a  domestic  sacrifice,  and 
an  entertainment  for  the  friends  and  relations  of  the 
deceased.  “  For  is  it  consistent  to  abandon  ourselves 
to  immoderate  affliction, 6  or  to  be  offended  at  the 
Divinity  for  not  having  thought  fit  to  share  his  im¬ 
mortality  with  usl” 

Tacitus  makes  mention  of  the  city  of  Marseilles 
highly  to  its  praise;  the  passage  occurs  in  his  Life  of 
Julius  Agricola,  his  father-in-law.  After  having  spo¬ 
ken  of  the  excellent  education  he  had  received  from 
the  care  and  tender  affection  of  Julia  Procilla,7  his 
mother,  a  lady  of  extraordinary  virtue,  who  made  him 
pass  the  early  years  of  his  youth  in  the  study  of  those 
arts  and  sciences  that  suited  his  birth  ana  age;  he 
adds — “  What  had  preserved  him  from  the  dangers 
and  disorders  to  which  youth  is  generally  exposed, 
was,  besides  his  own  excellent  disposition,  the  good 
fortune  of  having  from  his  infancy  the  city  of  Mar¬ 
seilles  for  his  school,  in  the  manners  of  whose  inhab¬ 
itants,  the  politeness  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  simplicity 
and  reserve  of  the  provinces,  were  happily  united.” — 
Arcebat  eum  ab  illecehris  peccantium,  prater  ipsius 
bonam  integramque  naiuram,  qudd  statim  parvulus 
sedem  ac'magistram  studiorum  Massiliam  habuerit, 
locum  Gececa  comitate  et  provinciali  parsimonid  mis- 
tum  ac  bene  compositum. 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  may  be  seen,  that  Mar¬ 
seilles  was  become  a  celebrated  school  for  politeness, 
wisdom,  and  virtue,  and  at  the  same  time  for  all  arts 
and  sciences.  Eloquence,  philosophy,  physic,  mathe- 


1  Strab.  1.  iv.  p.  197.  »  Val.  Max.  1.  ii.  c.  6. 

•  Strab.  1.  iv.  p.  181.  <  Val.  Max.  1.  ii.  c.  6. 

•  Eadem  ci vitas  severitatis  custos  acerrima  est:  nullum 

aditum  in  scenam  mimis  dando,  quorum  argumenta  majore 

ex  parte  sluprorum  continent  actus,  ne  talia  spectandi  con- 

suetudo  etiam  imitandi  licentiam  sumat. 

«  Etenim  quid  attinet,  aut  humano  dolori  indulged,  aut 

divino  numini  invidiam  fieri,  quod  immortalitatem  suam 

nobiscum  partiri  noluerit  7 

t  Mater  Julia  Procilla  fuit,  rarae  castitatis.  In  hujussim 
indulgentia  que  educatus,  per  oranem  honestarum  artium 
eultum,  pueritiam  adolescentiamque  transegit.— Tacitus  in 
Agricol.  c.  iv. 


matics,  law,  fabulous  theology,  and  all  kinds  of  litera 
ture,  were  publicly  professed  there.  This  city  pro¬ 
duced  the  most  ancient  of  the  learned  men  of  the 
West, 8  I  mean  Pytheas,  an  excellent  geographer  and 
astronomer,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  or  indeed  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

They  persevered  constantly  in  cultivating  the  arts 
and  sciences  with  equal  ardour  and  success.  Strabo 
relates,  that  in  his  time  (he  lived  in  the  feign  of  Au¬ 
gustus)  the  young  nobility  of  Rome  went  to  Marseilles 
for  education;  and  he  prefers  that  place  to  the  city 
of  Athens  itself;  which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  We 
have  already  seen  that  it  still  retained  that  privilege 
in  the  time  of  Tacitus  the  historian. 

The  Marseillese  distinguished  themselves  no  less  by 
the  wisdom  of  their  government,  than  by  their  capa¬ 
city  and  taste  for  learning.  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  ora¬ 
tions,  praises  highly  their  manner  of  governing  their 
republic.9  “  I  am  assured,”  say's  he,  “  that  not  only 
in  Greece,  but  almost  in  all  other  nations,  there  is 
nothing  comparable  to  the  wise  polity  established  at 
Marseilles.  That  city,  so  remote  from  the  country, 
manners,  and  language,  of  all  other  Greeks,  situate 
in  Gaul,  in  the  midst  of  barbarous  nations  which  sur¬ 
round  it  on  all  sides,  is  so  prudently'  directed  by  the 
counsels  of  its  elders,  that  it  is  more  easy  to  praise 
than  imitate  the  wisdom  of  its  government.” 

They  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  rule  of  their 
politics,10  from  which  they  never  departed,  to  adhere 
inviolably  to  the  Romans,  to  whose  manners  their  own 
were  more  conformable,  than  to  those  of  the  barba¬ 
rians  around  them.  Besides  which,  their  neighbour¬ 
hood  to  the  Ligurians,  to  whom  they  were  equally 
enemies,  could  not  but  contribute  to  unite  them  by 
their  common  interests;  that  union  enabling  each 
party  to  make  powerful  diversions  on  both  sides  of 
the  Alps.  They  accordingly  rendered  the  Romans 
great  services  at  all  times,  and  also  received  consid¬ 
erable  aids  from  them  upon  many  occasions. 

Justin  relates  a  fact,u  which  would  be  very  much 
to  the  honour  of  the  Marseillese,  if  it  were  well  au¬ 
thenticated.  Having  received  advice  that  the  Gauls 
had  taken  and  burned  Rome,  they  deplored  that 
disaster  which  had  befallen  their  allies,  as  much  as 
if  it  had  happened  to  their  own  city.  Nor  did  they 
confine  themselves  to  fruitless  tears.  Out  of  the  gold 
and  silver,  either  belonging  to  the  public  or  private 
persons,  they  raised  the  sum  in  which  the  Gauls  had 
taxed  the  conquered  as  the  price  of  peace,  and  sent 
it  to  Rome.  The  Romans,  infinitely  affected  with  so 
noble  an  act  of  generosity,  granted  Marseilles  the 
privilege  of  immunity,  and  the  right  of  sitting 
amongst  the  senators  at  the  public  shows.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that, 12  during  the  war  with  Hannibal,  Marseilles 
aided  the  Romans  with  all  manner  of  good  offices; 
without  permitting  the  ill  successes  which  they  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  first  years  of  the  war,  and  which  had 
deprived  them  of  almost  all  their  allies,  to  shake  their 
fidelity  in  the  least. 

In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  that 
city  observed  a  conduct  which  well  denotes  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  its  government.  Caesar, >3  against  whom  they 
had  shut  their  gates,  caused  the  fifteen  senators  who 
were  in  supreme  authority  to  come  to  his  camp,  and 
represented  to  them  that  he  was  sorry  the  war  should 
begin  by  attacking  their  city;  that  they  ought  rather 
to  submit  to  the  authority  of  all  Italy,  than  to  abandon 
themselves  blindly  to  the  desires  ot  one  man:  and  he 
added  all  the  motives  most  capable  of  persuading 
them.  After  having  made  their  report  to  the  senate, 
they  returned  into  the  camp,  and  gave  Caesar  this  an- 


»  Voss,  in  Histor.  Graec. 

s  Cujus  ego  civitatis  disciplinam  atque  gravitatem,  non 
solum  Graeciae,  sed  haud  scio  an  cunctis  gentibus,  antepo- 
nendam  jure  dicam :  quae  tarn  procul  a  Graecorum  omnium 
regionibus,  disciplinis,  linguaque  divisa,  cum  in  ultimig 
terris  cincta  Gallorum  gentibus,  barbariae  fluctibus  alluatur, 
sic  optimatum  consilio  gubernatur,  ut  ontnes  ejus  institute 
laudare  facilius  possint  quam  aemulari. — Orat.  pro  Flacco. 
n.  lxiii. 

10  Strab.  1.  iv.  p.  180.  »»  Justin.  1.  xliii.  c.  5.  ■ 

10  Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  20,  25,  26.  Liv.  xxvi.  n.  19.  Lib.  sxvii 
n.  36. 

»»  Caes.  in  Bell.  Civ.  1.  i. 
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swer,  That  tney  knew  the  Roman  people  were  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parties:  that  it  did  not  belong  to  them 
to  determine  which  had  the  right  on  their  side:  that 
the  two  heads  of  those  parties  were  equally  the  pro¬ 
tectors  of  their  city;  and  at  the  same  time  its  friends 
and  benefactors.  That  for  this  reason,  obliged  to  ex¬ 
press  their  gratitude  alike  for  both,  it  was  incumbent 
upon  them  neither  to  assist  nor  receive  the  one  into 
their  city  or  ports  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other.  They 
suffered  a  long  siege,*  in  which  they  showed  all  pos¬ 
sible  valour;  but  at  length,  the  extreme  necessity  to 
which  they  were  reduced,  by  the  want  of  every  thing, 
obliged  them  to  surrender.  However  enraged  Caesar 
was  at  so  obstinate  a  resistance,  he  could  not  refuse 
to  the  ancient  reputation  of  the  city,  the  favour  of 
saving  it  from  being  plundered,  and  of  preserving  its 
citizens. 

I  should  have  considered  myself  as  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  detracting  from  the  glory  of  the  French  nation, 
and  from  that  of  a  city  which  holds  one  of  the  highest 
ranks  in  the  kingdom,  if  I  had  not  collected  in  this 
place  part  of  those  favourable  reports  which  antiquity 
makes  of  it.  I  hope  the  reader  will  pardon  this  di¬ 
gression;  which,  besides,  comes  within  my  plan,  and 
forms  part  of  the  Grecian  history. 

The  affairs  of  Greece,  Bithynia,  Pergamus,  and 
some  other  countries,  which  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
treat  in  a  series,  and  without  interruption,  have  made 
me  suspend  those  of  Macedonia,  Syria,  and  Egypt; 
to  which  it  is  now  time  to  return.  I  shall  begin  with 
Macedonia. 

SECTION  III. — ANDRISCUS,  WHO  GAVE  HIMSELF 
OUT  FOR  THE  SON  OF  PERSEUS,  MAKES  HIMSELF 
MASTER  OF  MACEDONIA,  AND  CAUSES  HIMSELF  TO 
BE  PROCLAIMED  KING.  THE  PRiETOR  JUVENTIUS 
ATTACKS  HIM,  AND  IS  KILLED  IN  BATTLE,  WITH 
PART  OF  HIS  ARMY.  METELLUS,  WHO  SUCCEEDS 
HIM,  RETRIEVES  THAT  LOSS.  THE  USURPER  IS 
OVERTHROWN,  TAKEN,  AND  SENT  TO  ROME.  A  SE¬ 
COND  AND  THIRD  USURPER  ARE  ALSO  DEFEATED. 

Fifteen  or  sixteen  years  after  the 
A.  M.  3852.  defeat  and  death  of  Perseus,*  An- 
Ant.  J.  C.  152.  driscus  of  Adramyttium,  a  city  of 
Troas,  in  Asia  Minor,  a  person  of 
the  meanest  birth,  giving  himself  out  for  the  son  of 
Perseus,  took  upon  him  the  name  of  Philip,  and  en¬ 
tered  Macedonia,  in  hopes  of  making  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  acknowledge  him  for  their  king.  He 
had  invented  a  story  in  regard  to  his  birth,  which  he 
reported  wherever  he  passed,  pretending  that  he  was 
the  son  of  Perseus  by  a  concubine,  and  that  the  prince 
his  father  had  caused  him  to  be  secretly  brought  up 
at  Adramyttium,  that,  in  case  of  ill  fortune  in  the  war 
against  the  Romans,  some  shoot  of  the  royal  line 
might  remain.  That  after  the  death  of  Perseus,  he 
had  been  nurtured  and  brought  up  at  Adramyttium, 
till  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  and  that  the  person 
who  passed  for  his  father,  finding  himself  at  the  point 
of  death,  had  revealed  the  secret  to  his  wife,  and  in¬ 
trusted  her  with  a  writing,  signed  by  Perseus  with 
his  own  hand,  which  attested  all  that  has  been  said; 
which  writing  she  was  to  deliver  to  him  (Philip)  as 
soon  as  he  should  attain  to  years  of  discretion.  He 
added,  that  her  husband  having  conjured  her  abso¬ 
lutely  to  conceal  the  affair  till  then,  she  had  been 
most  faithful  in  keeping  the  secret,  and  had  deliver¬ 
ed  that  important  writing  to  him  at  the  appointed 
time;  pressing  him  to  quit  the  country  before  the  re¬ 
port  should  reach  the  ears  of  Eumenes,  the  declared 
enemy  of  Perseus,  lest  he  should  cause  him  to  be  put 
to  death.  He  was  in  hope9  that  he  should  be  believed 
upon  his  own  word,  and  make  Macedonia  rise  in  his 
favour.  When  he  saw  that  every  thing  there  con- 


i  Intelligere  se  iivisum  esse  populum  in  partes  duas : 
neque  sui  judicii,  neque  suarum  virium  decernere,  utra  pars 
justiorem  habeat  causam :  principes  vero  earum  esse  par- 
.ium  Cn.  Pompeium  et  C.  Ceesarem  patronos  civicatis. — 
Paribus  eorum  beneficiis  parem  se  quoque  voluntatem  tri- 
buere  debere,  et  neutrum  eorum,  contra  alterum  juvare,  aut 
nrbe  aut  portubus  recipere. 
a  Cses.  in  Bell.  Civ.  1.  ii. 
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tinued  quiet,  he  retired  into  Syria,  to  the  court  of 
Demetrius  Soter,  whose  sister  Perseus  had  espoused 
That  prince,  who  immediately  perceived  the  fraud, 
caused  him  to  be  seized  and  sent  to  Rome. 

As  he  did  not  produce  any  proof  of  his  pretended 
nobility,  and  had  nothing  in  his  mien  or  manners  that 
expressed  the  prince,  no  great  notice  was  taken  of 
him  at  Rome,  and  he  was  treated  with  great  con¬ 
tempt,  without  much  trouble  to  keep  a  strict  guard 
upon  him,  or  to  confine  him  close.  He  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  negligence  of  his  guards,  and  made  his 
escape  from  Rome. 

Having  found  means  to  raise  a  con¬ 
siderable  army  amongst  the  Thra-  A.  M.  3854. 
cians,  who  entered  into  his  views  for  Ant.  J.  C.  150. 
the  sake  of  delivering  themselves  by 
his  means  from  the  Roman  yoke,  he  made  himself 
master  of  Macedonia,  either  by  consent  or  force,  and 
assumed  the  marks  of  the  royal  dignity.  Not  con¬ 
tent  with  this  first  conquest,  which  had  cost  him  little, 
he  attacked  Thessaly,  and  subjected  a  part  of  it  to 
his  obedience. 

The  affair  then  began  to  seem  more  important  to 
the  Romans.  They  elected  Scipio  Nasica  to  go  thith¬ 
er  and  appease  this  tumult  in  its  birth,  deeming  him 
well  qualified  for  that  commission.  He  had,  indeed, 
the  art  of  managing  men’s  minds,  and  of  bringing 
them  into  his  measures  by  persuasion;  and  if  he 
should  find  it  necessary  to  decide  this  affair  by  arms, 
he  was  very  capable  of  forming  a  project  with  wis¬ 
dom,  and  executing  it  with  valour.  As  soon  as  he 
arrived  in  Greece,  and  had  been  fully  informed  of 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  he 
gave  the  senate  advice  of  them;  and,  without  loss  of 
time,  visited  the  cities  of  the  allies,  in  order  to  the 
immediate  raising  of  troops  for  the  defence  of  Thes¬ 
saly.  The  Achseans,  who  continued  at  that  time  the 
most  powerful  people  of  Greece,  supplied  him  with 
the  greatest  number,  forgetting  past  subjects  of  dis¬ 
content.  He  presently  took  from  the  false  Philip  all 
the  places  he  had  possessed  himself  of  in  Thessaly, 
and  drove  him  back  into  Macedonia. 

However,  it  was  plainly  seen  at 
Rome,  from  Scipio’s  letters,  that  Ma-  A.  M.  3855. 
cedonia  had  occasion  for  a  speedy  Ant.  J.  C.  149. 
support.  The  praetor,  P.  Juventius 
Thalna,  had  orders  to  repair  thither  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  with  an  army,  which  he  did  without  loss  of  time 
But  looking  upon  Andriscus  as  only  a  pageant  king, 
he  did  not  think  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  take  any 
great  precautions  against  him,  and  engaged  precipi¬ 
tately  in  a  battle,  wherein  he  lost  his  life,  with  part  of 
his  army;  the  rest  saving  themselves  only  by  favour 
of  the  night.  The  victor,  elate  with  this  success,  and 
believing  his  authority  sufficiently  established,  aban¬ 
doned  himself  to  his  vicious  inclinations  without  any 
moderation  or  reserve;  as  if  the  truly  being  a  king 
consisted  in  knowing  no  law  nor  rule  of  conduct  but 
his  passions.  He  was  covetous,  proud,  insolent,  and 
cruel.  Nothing  was  seen  every  where  but  violence 
confiscation  of  estates,  and  murders.  Taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  terror  occasioned  by  the  defeat  of  the 
Roman  army,  he  soon  recovered  all  he  had  lost  in 
Thessaly.  An  embassy  sent  to  him  from  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  who  were  at  that  time  actually  at  war  with 
the  Romans,  promising  him  speedy  supplies,  very 
much  augmented  his  courage. 

Q.  Caecilius  Metellus,  lately  elect¬ 
ed  praetor,  had  succeeded  Juventius.  A.  M.  3856. 
Andriscus  had  resolved  to  advance  to  Ant.  J.  C.  148. 
meet  him,  but  did  not  think  it  proper 
to  remove  far  from  the  sea,  and  halted  at  Pydna, 
where  he  fortified  his  camp.  The  Roman  praetor 
soon  followed  him.  The  two  armies  were  in  view  of 
each  other,  and  skirmished  every  day.  Andriscus 
gained  an  advantage  of  some  consequence  in  a  small 
combat  of  the  cavalry.  Success  generally  blinds  and 
proves  fatal  to  people  of  little  experience.  Andriscus 
believing  himself  superior  to  the  Romans,  sent  off  a 
great  detachment  to  defend  his  conquests  in  Thessa¬ 
ly.  This  was  a  gross  error;  and  Metellus,  whose 
vigilance  nothing  escaped,  did  not  fail  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  it.  The  army  that  remained  in  Macedonia 
was  beaten,  and  Andriscus  obliged  to  fly.  He  retired 
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amongst  the  Thracians,  from  whom  he  returned  soon 
after  with  another  army.  He  was  so  rash  as  to  hazard 
another  battle,  which  was  still  less  successful  than  the 
former.  He  had  above  25,000  men  killed  in  these 
two  battles;  and  nothing  was  wanted  to  the  Roman 
glory,  but  to  seize  Andriscus,  who  had  taken  refuge 
with  a  petty  king  of  Thrace,  to  whose  fidelity  he  had 
abandoned  himself.  But  the  Thracians  did  not  stand 
much  upon  breach  of  faith,  and  made  that  conducive 
to  their  interest.  That  prince  delivered  up  his  guest 
and  suppliant  into  the  hands  of  Metellus,  to  avoid 
drawing  upon  himself  the  wrath  and  arms  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans:  Andriscus  was  sent  to  Rome. 

Another  adventurer,  who  also  called  himself  the 
son  of  Perseus,  and  took  upon  him  the  name  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  had  the  same  fate  with  the  first,  except  being 
seized  by  Metellus;  he  retired  into  Dardania,  where 
he  effectually  concealed  himself. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Macedonia  was  entirely 
subjected  to  the  Romans,  and  reduced  into  a  pro¬ 
vince. 

A  third  usurper,  some  years  after,  appeared  again 
upon  the  stage,  and  set  himself  up  as  the  son  of  Per¬ 
seus,  under  the  name  of  Philip.  His  pretended  roy¬ 
alty  was  but  of  short  duration.  He  was  overcome 
and  killed  in  Macedonia  by  Tremellius,  afterwards 
surnamed  Scrofa,  from  having  said  that  he  would  dis¬ 
perse  the  enemy,  ut  Scrofa  porcos. 

SECTION  IV. — TROUBLES  IN  ACHAIA,  WHICH  DE¬ 
CLARES  WAR  AGAINST  THE  LACEDAEMONIANS.  ME¬ 
TELLUS  SENDS  DEPUTIES  TO  CORINTH  TO  APPEASE 
THOSE  TROUBLES;  THEY  ARE  ILL  USED  AND  IN¬ 
SULTED.  THEBES  AND  CHALCIS  JOIN  THE  ACHAE¬ 
AN'S.  METELLUS,  AFTER  HAVING  INEFFECTUALLY 
EXHORTED  THEM  TO  PEACE,  GIVES  THEM  BATTLE, 
AND  DEFEATS  THEM.  THE  CONSUL  MUMMIUS 
SUCCEEDS  HIM,  AND  AFTER  HAVING  GAINED  A 
BATTLE,  TAKES  CORINTH,  SETS  IT  ON  FIRE,  AND 
ENTIRELY  DEMOLISHES  IT.  GREECE  IS  REDUCED 
INTO  A  ROMAN  PROVINCE.  VARIOUS  ACTIONS  AND 
DEATH  OF  POLYBIUS.  TRIUMPHS  OF  METELLUS 
AND  MUMMIUS. 

Metellus,  after  having  pacified 
A.  M.  3857.  Macedonia,!  continued  there  some 
Ant.  J.  C.  147.  time.  Great  commotions  had  arisen 
among  the  Achaean  league,  occasion¬ 
ed  by  the  temerity  and  avarice  of  those  who  held  the 
first  offices  in  it.  The  resolutions  of  their  assemblies 
were  no  longer  guided  by  reason,  prudence,  and 
equity,  but  by  the  interest  and  passions  of  the  mag¬ 
istrates,  and  the  blind  caprice  of  an  untractable  mul¬ 
titude.  The  Achaean  league  and  Sparta  had  sent 
ambassadors  to  Rome,  upon  an  affair  about  which 
they  were  divided.  Damocritus,  notwithstanding, 
who  was  the  supreme  magistrate  of  the  Achaeans,  had 
caused  war  to  be  declared  against  Sparta.  Metellus 
had  sent  to  desire  that  hostilities  might  be  suspended 
till  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners  from  Rome,  who 
had  been  appointed  for  terminating  their  differences. 
But  neither  he,  nor  Diasus,  who  succeeded  him,  paid 
any  regard  to  that  request.  Both  of  them  entered 
Laconia  with  their  troops,  and  laid  waste  the  country. 

The  commissioners  being  arrived,  the  assembly 
was  summoned  to  Corinth;  (Aurelius  Orestes  was  at 
the.  head  of  the  commission.)  The  senate  bad  given 
them  orders  to  weaken  the  body  of  the  league;  and, 
for  that  end,  to  separate  as  many  cities  as  they  could 
from  it.  Orestes  notified  to  the  assembly  the  decree 
of  the  senate;  whereby  Sparta,  Corinth,  Argos,  Her- 
aclea  near  mount  (Eta,  and  Orchomenus  of  Arcadia, 
were  secluded  from  the  league,  under  pretence  that 
those  cities  did  not  originally  compose  a  part  of  the 
body  of  the  Achseans.  When  the  deputies  quitted 
the  assembly',  and  reported  this  decree  to  the  multi¬ 
tude,  they  grew  furious,  and  fell  upon  all  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  they  found  in  Corinth;  tore  those  out  of 
the  house  of  the  commissioners  who  had  taken  refuge 
there;  and  would  have  treated  themselves  no  better, 
had  they  not  escaped  their  violence  by  flight. 


»  Pausan.  in  Achaic.  p.  49.1 — 428.  Polyb.  Legat.  cxliii. 
cxliv.  Id.  in  Excerpt,  de  Virt.  et  Vit.  p.  181—189.  Justin. 
L  xxxiv.  c.  1.  Flor.  1.  ii.  c.  16. 


Orestes  and  his  colleagues,  on  their  return  to  Rome, 
gave  an  account  of  what  had  passed.  The  senate 
was  highly  incensed  at  it,  and  immediately  deputed 
Julius,  with  some  other  commissioners,  into  Achaia; 
but  instructed  them  to  complain  in  moderation,  and 
only  to  exhort  the  Achseans  not  to  give  ear  to  bad 
counsels,  lest  by  their  imprudence  they  should  incur 
disgrace  with  the  Romans,  a  misfortune  it  was  in 
their  power  to  avoid,  by  punishing  those  who  had  ex 
posed  them  to  it.  Carthage  was  not  yet  taken,  so 
that  it  was  necessary  to  act  with  caution  in  regard  to 
allies  so  powerful  as  the  Achaeans.  The  commission¬ 
ers  met  on  their  way  a  deputy  sent  by  the  seditious 
to  Rome:  they  carried  him  back  with  them  to  Egium, 
where  the  diet  of  the  nation  had  been  summoned  to 
assemble.  They  spoke  in  it  with  great  moderation 
and  mildness.  They  did  not  let  slip  a  single  word  in 
their  discourse  concerning  the  ill  treatment  of  the 
commissioners,  or  else  made  a  better  excuse  for  it 
than  the  Achaeans  themselves  would  have  done;  nei¬ 
ther  did  they  make  any  mention  of  the  cities  they 
had  been  desirous  of  separating  from  the  league. 
They  confined  themselves  to  exhorting  the  assembly 
not  to  aggravate  their  first  fault,  nor  to  irritate  the 
Romans  any  farther;  and  to  leave  Lacedaemonia  in 
peace.  Such  moderate  remonstrances  were  extreme¬ 
ly  agreeable  to  all  the  persons  of  sense  in  the  assembly. 
But  Diaens,  Critolaus,  and  their  faction,  all  chosen 
out  of  the  vilest,  most  impious,  and  most  pernicious 
persons  in  each  city,  blew  up  the  flames  of  discord; 
insinuating  that  the  lenity  of  the  Romans  proceeded 
only  from  the  bad  condition  of  their  affairs  in  Africa, 
where  they  had  been  worsted  in  several  engagements, 
and  from  the  fear  they  were  in  lest  the  Achaean  league 
should  declare  against  them. 

The  commissioners,  however,  were  treated  with 
sufficient  deference.  They  were  told  that  Thearidas 
should  be  sent  to  Rome;  that  they  had  only  to  repair 
to  Tegasa,*  to  treat  there  with  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  to  incline  them  to  peace.  They  went  thither  ac¬ 
cordingly,  and  persuaded  the  Lacedaemonians  to  an 
accommodation  with  the  Achaeans,  and  to  suspend  all 
hostilities  till  new  commissioners  should  arrive  from 
Rome  to  pacify  all  differences.  But  Critolaus’s  cabal 
took  their  measures  in  such  a  manner,  that  nobody, 
except  that  magistrate,  went  to  the  congress,  and  he 
did  not  arrive  there  till  he  was  almost  no  longer  ex¬ 
pected.  Conferences  were  held  with  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians;  but  Critolaus  would  not  accede  to  any  mea¬ 
sures.  He  said  that  he  was  not  empowered  to  decide 
any  thing  without  the  consent  of  the  nation,  and  that 
he  would  report  the  affair  in  the  general  diet,  which 
could  not  be  summoned  in  less  than  six  months. 
That  mean  artifice,  or  rather  breach  of  faith,  exceed¬ 
ingly  offended  Julius.  After  having  dismissed  the 
Lacedaemonians,  he  set  out  for  Rome,  where  he  de¬ 
scribed  Critolaus  as  a  violent  and  extravagant  man. 

The  commissioners  were  no  sooner  out  of  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  than  Critolaus  ran  from  city  to  city  during  the 
whole  winter,  and  summoned  assemblies,  under  col¬ 
our  of  communicating  what  had  been  said  to  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians,  in  the  conferences  held  at  Tegaea,  but 
in  fact  to  vent  invectives  against  the  Romans,  and  to 
put  an  odious  construction  upon  all  they  had  said,  in 
order  to  inspire  the  same  spirit  of  animosity  and 
aversion  which  he  himself  had  against  them:  and  he 
succeeded  but  too  well.  He,  besides,  prohibited  all 
judges  from  prosecuting  and  imprisoning  any  Achae¬ 
an  for  debt,  till  the  conclusion  of  the.  aflair  between 
the  diet  and  Lacedaemon.  By  that  means,  whatever 
he  said  had  all  the  effect  he  desired,  and  disposed 
the  multitude  to  receive  such  orders  as  he  thought  fit 
to  give  them.  Incapable  of  forming  a  rightjudgment 
of  future  consequences,  they  suffered  themselves  to 
be  caught  with  the  bait  of  the  first  advantage  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  them. 

Metellus  having  received  advice  in  Macedonia  of 
the  troubles  in  Peloponnesus,  deputed  thither  four 
Romans  of  distinction,  who  arrived  at  Corinth  at  the 
time  the  council  was  assembled  there.  They  spoke 
in  it  with  abundance  of  moderation;  exhorting  the 
Achaeans  not  to  draw  upon  themselves,  by  imprudent 
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rashness  and  levity,  the  resentment  of  the  Romans. 
They  were  treated  with  contempt,  and  ignominiously 
turned  out  of  the  assembly.  An  innumerable  crowd 
of  workmen  and  artificers  gathered  about  them,  and 
insulted  them.  All  the  cities  of  Achaia  were  at  that 
time  in  a  kind  of  delirium;  but  Corinth  was  far  more 
frantic  than  the  rest,  and  abandoned  to  a  kind  of  mad¬ 
ness.  They  had  been  persuaded  that  Rome  intended 
to  enslave  them  all,  and  absolutely  to  destroy  the 
Achaean  league. 

Critolaus  seeing  with  pleasure  that  every  thing  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  his  wishes,  harangued  the  multitude,  inflam¬ 
ed  them  against  the  magistrates,  who  did  not  enter 
into  his  views;  inveighed  against  the  ambassadors 
themselves,  animated  them  against  the  Romans;  and 
gave  them  to  understand,  that  it  was  not  without  hav¬ 
ing  previously  well  concerted  his  measures  that  he 
had  undertaken  to  make  head  against  the  Romans; 
that  he  had  kings  in  his  party,  and  that  republics 
were  also  ready  to  join  it.  By  these  seditious  dis¬ 
courses  he  prevailed  to  have  war  declared  against 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and,  in  consequence,  indirectly 
against  the  Romans.  The  ambassadors  then  separa¬ 
ted.  One  of  them  repaired  to  Lacedaemon,  to  observe 
the  motions  of  the  enemy;  another  set  out  for  Nau- 
pactus;  and  two  waited  the  arrival  of  Metellus  at 
Athens. 

The  magistrate  of  the  Boeotians,  whose  name  was 
Pytheas,  equally  rash  and  violent  with  Critolaus,  en¬ 
tered  into  his  measures,  and  engaged  the  Boeotians 
to  join  their  arms  with  those  of  the  Achaeans:  they 
were  discontented  with  a  sentence  Rome  had  given 
against  them.  The  city  of  Chalcis  suffered  itself  also 
to  be  drawn  into  their  party.  The  Achaeans,  with 
such  feeble  aids,  believed  themselves  in  a  condition 
to  support  all  the  weight  of  the  Roman  power;  so 
much  were  they  blinded  by  their  rage  and  fury. 

The  Romans  had  chosen  Mum- 

A.  M.  3858.  mius  for  one  of  the  consuls,  and 
Ant.  J.  C.  146.  charged  him  with  the  Achaean  war. 

Metellus,  to  deprive  him  of  the  glory 
of  terminating  this  war,  sent  new  ambassadors  to  the 
Achaeans,  ana  commissioned  them  to  promise  that 
the  Roman  people  should  forget  all  that  had  passed, 
and  pardon  their  faults,  if  they  would  return  to  their 
duty, and  consent  that  certain  cities,  which  had  been 
nominated  before,  should  be  dismembered  from  the 
league.  This  proposal  was  rejected  with  disdain. 
Upon  which  Metellus  advanced  with  his  troops 
against  the  rebels.  He  came  up  with  them  near  the 
city  of  Scarphaea  in  Locris,  and  obtained  a  consider¬ 
able  victory  over  them,  in  which  he  took  more  than 
1000  prisoners.  Critolaus  disappeared  in  the  battle, 
without  its  being  known  what  became  of  him.  It 
was  supposed,  that  in  the  flight  he  had  fallen  into  the 
marshes,  and  been  drowned.  Diieus  took  upon  him 
the  command  in  his  stead,  gave  liberty  to  the  slaves, 
and  armed  all  the  Achaeans  and  Arcadians  capable  of 
bearing  arms.  That  body  of  troops  amounted  to  14- 
COO  foot  and  600  horse.  He  gave  orders,  besides,  for 
the  raising  of  troops  in  every  city.  The  exhausted 
cities  were  in  the  utmost  desolation.  Many  private 
persons,  reduced  to  despair,  laid  violent  hands  upon 
themselves;  others  abandoned  an  unhappy  country, 
where  they  foresaw  their  destruction  was  inevitable. 
Notwithstanding  the  extremity  of  these  misfortunes, 
they  never  thought  of  adopting  the  only  expedient 
that  could  prevent  them.  They  detested  the  rash¬ 
ness  of  their  chiefs,  and  nevertheless  came  into  their 
measures. 

Metellus,  after  the  battle  before-mentioned,  fell  in 
with  1000  Arcadians  in  Bceotia,  near  Chaeronaea,  who 
were  endeavouring  to  return  into  their  own  country: 
these  were  all  put  to  the  sword.  From  thence  he 
marched  with  his  victorious  army  to  Thebes,  which 
he  found  almost  entirely  deserted.  Moved  with  the 
deplorable  condition  of  that  city,  he  ordered  that  the 
temples  and  houses  should  be  spared;  and  that  none 
of  the  inhabitants,  either  in  the  city  or  country,  should 
be  made  prisoners  or  put  to  death.  He  excepted 
from  that  number  Pytneas,  the  author  of  all  their 
miseries,  who  was  brought  to  him,  and  put  to  death. 
Fiom  Thebes,  after  having  taken  Megara,  the  garrison 
tf  which  had  retired  upon  his  approach,  he  made 
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his  troops  march  to  Corinth,  where  Diteus  had  shut 
himself  up.  He  sent  thither  three  of  the  principal 
persons  of  the  league,  who  had  taken  refuge  with  him, 
to  exhort  the  Achasans  to  return  to  their  duty,  and 
accept  the  conditions  of  peace  offered  them.  Metel¬ 
lus  ardently  desired  to  terminate  the  affair  before  the 
arrival  of  Mummius.  The  inhabitants,  on  their  side, 
were  equally  desirous  of  seeing  a  period  of  their  mis¬ 
fortunes;  but  that  was  not  in  their  power,  the  faction 
of  Diaeus  disposing  of  every  thing.  The  deputies 
were  thrown  into  prison,  ana  would  have  been  put  to 
death,  if  Diaeus  had  not  seen  the  multitude  extremely 
enraged  at  the  punishment  he  had  inflicted  upon  So- 
sicrates,  who  talked  of  surrendering  to  the  Romans 
The  prisoners  were  therefore  dismissed. 

Things  were  in  this  condition  when  Mummius  ar¬ 
rived.  He  had  hastened  his  march,  from  the  fear  of 
finding  every  thing  pacified  at  his  arrival;  and,  lest 
another  should  have  the  glory  of  concluding  this  war. 
Metellus  resigned  the  command  to  him,  and  returned 
into  Macedonia.  When  Mummius  had  assembled 
all  his  troops,  he  advanced  to  the  city,  and  encamped 
before  it.  A  body  of  his  advanced  guard  being  neg¬ 
ligent  upon  their  post,  the  besieged  made  a  sally,  at¬ 
tacked  them  vigorously,  killed  many,  and  pursued 
the  rest  almost  to  the  entrance  of  their  camp.  This 
small  advantage  very  much  encouraged  the  Achae 
ans,  and  thereby  proved  fatal  to  them.  Diaeus  offer¬ 
ed  the  consul  battle.  The  latter,  to  augment  his 
rashness,  kept  his  troops  within  the  camp,  as  if  fear 
prevented  him  from  accepting  it.  The  joy  and  pre¬ 
sumption  of  the  Achasans  rose  to  an  inexpressible 
height.  They  advanced  furiously  with  all  their 
troops,  having  placed  their  wives  and  children  upon 
the  neighbouring  eminences,  to  be  spectators  of  the 
battle,  and  caused  a  great  number  of  carriages  to  fol¬ 
low  them,  for  the  purpose  of  loading  them  with  the 
booty  they  should  take  from  the  enemy;  so  fully  did 
they  reckon  upon  the  victory. 

Never  was  confidence  more  rash  or  ill-founded. 
The  faction  had  removed  from  the  service  and  coun¬ 
cils  all  such  as  were  capable  of  commanding  the 
troops,  or  conducting  public  business,  and  had  sub¬ 
stituted  others  in  their  room,  without  either  talents 
or  ability;  in  order  that  they  might  be  more  absolute 
masters  of  the  government,  and  rule  without  oppo¬ 
sition.  The  chiefs,  without  military  knowledge,  va¬ 
lour,  or  experience,  had  no  other  merit  than  a  blind 
and  frantic  rage.  They  had  already  committed  an 
excess  of  folly  in  unnecessarily  hazarding  a  battle, 
which  was  to  decide  their  fate,  instead  of  thinking 
of  a  long  and  brave  defence  in  so  strong  a  place  as 
Corinth,  and  of  obtaining  good  conditions  by  a  vig¬ 
orous  resistance.  The  battle  was  fought  near  Leu- 
copatra.i  and  the  defile  of  the  isthmus.  The  consul 
had  posted  part  of  his  horse  in  an  ambuscade,  which 
they  quitted  at  a  proper  time  for  charging  the  Achae¬ 
an  cavalry  in  flank;  who,  surprised  by  an  unforeseen 
attack,  gave  way  immediately.  The  infantry  made  a 
little  more  resistance;  but,  as  it  was  neither  covered 
nor  sustained  by  the  horse,  it  was  soon  broken  and 
ut  to  flight.  If  Diaeus  had  retired  into  the  place, 
e  might  have  held  out  there  for  some  time,  and  ob¬ 
tained  an  honourable  capitulation  from  Mummius, 
whose  sole  aim  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  But 
abandoning  himself  to  despair,  he  rode  full  speed  to 
Megalopolis,  his  native  country;  and  having  entered 
his  house,  set  fire  to  it,  killed  his  wife  to  prevent  her 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  drank  poison, 
and  thus  ended  his  life  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
many  crimes  he  had  committed. 

After  this  defeat,  the  inhabitants  lost  all  hopes  of 
defending  themselves.  As  they  found  they  were 
without  counsel,  leaders,  courage,  or  fixed  views,  no¬ 
body  had  any  thoughts  of  rallying  the  wreck  of  the 
army,  in  order  to  make  any  farther  resistance,  and 
oblige  the  victor  to  grant  them  some  tolerable  con¬ 
ditions.  So  that  all  the  Achaeans  who  had  retired 
into  Corinth,  and  most  of  the  citizens,  quitted  it  the 
following  night,  to  save  themselves  where  they  could. 
The  consul, having  entered  the  city,  abandoned  it  to 
be  plundered  by  the  soldiers.  All  the  men  who  were 


»  This  place  is  not  known. 
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left  in  it  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  women  and 
children  sold;  and  after  the  statues,  paintings,  and 
richest  furniture  were  removed,  in  order  to  their  be¬ 
ing  carried  to  Rome,  the  houses  were  set  on  fire,  and 
the  whole  city  continued  universally  in  flames  for 
several  days.  It  is  pretended,  though  on  no  good 
ground,  that  the  gold,  silver,  and  brass,  which  were 
melted,  and  ran  together  in  this  conflagration,  form¬ 
ed  a  new  and  precious  metal.  The  walls  were  after¬ 
wards  demolished,  and  razed  to  their  very  founda¬ 
tions.  All  this  was  executed  by  order  of  the  senate, 
to  punish  the  insolence  of  the  Corinthians,  who  had 
violated  the  law  of  nations  in  their  treatment  of  the 
ambassadors  sent  to  them  by  Rome. 

Thus  was  Corinth  ruined,  the  same  year  that  Car¬ 
thage  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  952 
years  after  its  foundation  by  Alietes  the  son  of  Hip- 
potes,  sixth  in  descent  from  Hercules.  It  does  not 
appear  that  they  had  any  thoughts  of  raising  new 
troops  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  or  summoned 
any  assembly  to  deliberate  upon  the  measures  it  was 
necessary  to  take;  nor  that  any  one  took  upon  him 
to  propose  any  remedy  for  the  public  calamities,  or 
endeavoured  to  appease  the  Romans,  by  sending  de¬ 
puties  to  implore  their  clemency.  One  would  have 
thought,  from  this  general  inactivity,  that  the  Achae¬ 
an  league  had  been  entirely  buried  in  the  ruins  of 
Corinth:  so  much  had  the  dreadful  destruction  of  that 
city  alarmed  and  universally  dismayed  the  people. 

The  cities  that  had  joined  in  the  revolt  of  the 
Achaeans,  were  also  punished  by  the  demolishing  of 
their  walls,  and  being  disarmed.  The  ten  commis¬ 
sioners  sent  by  the  senate  to  regulate  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  in  conjunction  with  the  consul,  abolished  the 
popular  government  in  all  the  cities,  and  established 
magistrates  in  them,  who.  were  to  have  a  certain  rev¬ 
enue  out  of  the  public  funds.  In  other  respects,  they 
were  left  in  possession  of  their  laws  and  liberty.  They 
abolished  also  all  the  general  assemblies  held  by  the 
Achaeans,  Boeotians,  Phocaeans,  and  other  people  of 
Greece;  but  they  were  re-established  soon  after. 
Greece,  from  that  time,  was  reduced  into  a  Roman 
province,  called  the  province  of  Achaia,  because  at 
the  taking  of  Corintn,  the  Achaeans  were  the  most 
powerful  people  of  Greece:  the  Roman  people  sent 
a  praetor  thither  every  year  to  govern  it. 

Rome,  by  destroying  Corinth  in  this  manner, 
thought  proper  to  show  that  example  of  severity,  in 
order  to  strike  terror  into  other  nations,  whom  its 
too  great  clemency  rendered  bold,  rash,  and  presum¬ 
ing,  from  the  hope  they  had  of  obtaining  from  the 
Roman  people  pardon  for  their  faults.  Besides  which, 
the  advantageous  situation  of  that  city,  where  such 
as  revolted  might  lodge  themselves,  and  make  it  a 
place  of  arms  against  the  Romans,  determined  them 
to  ruin  it  entirely.  Cicero, i  who  did  not  disapprove 
of  Carthage  and  Numantia  being  used  in  that  man¬ 
ner,  could  have  wished  that  Corinth  had  been  spared. 

The  booty  taken  at  Corinth  was  sold,  and  consid¬ 
erable  sums  raised  from  it.  Among  the  paintings, 
there  was  a  piece  drawn  by  the  most  celebrated  hand  2 
in  Greece,  representing  Bacchus, 3  the  beauty  of  which 
was  not  known  to  the  Romans,  who  were  at  that  time 
entirely  ignorant  in  the  polite  arts.  Polybius,  who 
was  then  in  the  country,  as  I  shall  soon  observe,  had 
the  mortification  to  see  that  painting  serve  the  sol¬ 
diers  for  a  table  to  play  at  dice  upon.  It  was  ad¬ 
judged  to  Attalus,  in  the  sale  made  of  the  booty,  for 
600,000  sesterces,  that  is, about  3625 1.  sterling.  Pliny 
mentions  another  picture  of  the  same  painter’s,  which 
the  same  Attalus  purchased  for  100  talents,  or  100,000 
crowns.  That  prince’s  riches  were  immense,  and 
were  become  a  proverb:  Attalicis  conditionibus.  Ne¬ 
vertheless,  those  sums  seem  repugnant  to  probability. 


»  Majores  nostri— Carthaginem  et  Numantiam  funditus 
sustulerunt.  Nollem  Corinthum.  Sed  credo  illos  secutos 
opportunitatem  loci  maxime,  ne  posset  aliquando  ad  bellum 
faciendum  locus  ipse  adhortair  — Ctc.  de  Offic.  1.  i.  n.  35. 

a  This  painter  was  called  Aristides.  The  picture  men¬ 
tioned  here  was  in  such  estimation,  that  it  was  commonly 
said,  All  paintings  are  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  Bac¬ 
chus. 

»  Strab.  1.  viii.  p.  381.  Plin.  1.  vii.  c.  38,  and  1.  xxxv.  c. 
4*  and  10. 


Be  this  as  it  may,  the  consul,  surprised  that  the  price 
of  the  painting  in  question  should  rise  so  high,  in¬ 
terposed  his  authority,  and  retained  it,  contrary  to 
public  faith,  and  notwithstanding  the  complaints  of 
Attalus;  because  he  imagined  there  was  some  hid¬ 
den  virtue  in  the  piece,  unknown  to  him.  He  did 
not  act  in  that  manner  for  his  private  interest,  nor 
with  the  view  of  appropriating  it  to  himself,  since  he 
sent  it  to  Rome,  to  be  applied  in  adorning  the  city. 
In  doing  which,*  says  Cicero,  he  adorned  and  embel¬ 
lished  his  house  much  more  essentially  than  if  he 
had  placed  that  picture  in  it.  The  taking  of  the 
richest  and  most  opulent  city  of  Greece,  did  not  en¬ 
rich  him  one  farthing.  Such  noble  disinterestedness 
was  at  that  time  common  in  Rome,  and  seemed  less 
the  virtue  of  private  persons,  than  of  the  age  itself. 
To  take  the  advantage  of  office  and  command  for  en¬ 
riching  a  man’s  self,  was  not  only  shameful  and  infa¬ 
mous,  but  a  criminal  abuse.  The  painting  we  speak 
of  was  set  up  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  whither  judges 
went  to  see  it  through  curiosity,  as  a  masterpiece  of 
art;  and  it  remained  there  till  it  was  burnt  with  that 
temple. 

Mummius  w'as  a  great  warrior,  and  a  worthy  man, 
but  had  neither  learning,  knowledge  of  the  arts,  nor 
taste  for  painting  or  sculpture,  the  merit  of  which 
he  did  not  discern;  not  believing  there  was  any  dif¬ 
ference  between  picture  and  picture,  or  statue  and 
statue,  nor  that  the  name  of  the  great  masters  in 
those  arts  gave  them  their  value.  This  he  fully  ex¬ 
emplified  upon  the  present  occasion.  He  had  order¬ 
ed  persons  to  take  tne  care  of  transporting  many  of 
the  paintings  and  statues  of  the  most  excellent  masters 
to  Rome.6  Never  would  loss  have  been  so  irrepara¬ 
ble,  as  that  of  such  a  deposit,  consisting  of  the  mas¬ 
terpieces  of  those  rare  artists,  who  contributed  al¬ 
most  as  much  as  the  great  captains,  to  the  rendering 
of  their  age  glorious  to  posterity.  Mummius,  how¬ 
ever,  in  recommending  the  care  of  that  precious  col¬ 
lection  to  those  to  whom  he  confided  them,  threaten¬ 
ed  them  very  seriously,  that  if  the  statues,  paintings, 
and  other  things,  with  which  he  intrusted  them, 
should  be  either  lost  or  spoiled  upon  the  way,  he 
would  oblige  them  to  find  others  at  their  own  cost 
and  charges. 

Were  it  not  to  be  wished,  says  an  historian,  who 
has  preserved  to  us  this  fact,  that  this  happy  igno¬ 
rance  still  subsisted;  and  would  not  such  grossness 
be  infinitely  preferable,  in  regard  to  the  public  good, 
to  the  extreme  delicacy  of  taste  of  the  present  age 
for  such  sort  of  rarities?  He  spoke  at  a  time  when 
that  taste  for  excellent  paintings  gave  the  magistrates 
an  occasion  for  committing  all  manner  of  frauds  and 
robberies  in  the  provinces. 

I  have  said  that  Polybius,  in  returning  into  Pelo- 

onnesus,  had  the  affliction  to  see  the  destruction  and 

urning  of  Corinth,  and  his  country  reduced  into  a 
province  of  the  Roman  empire.  If  any  thing  was 
capable  of  giving  him  consolation  in  sO  mournful  a 
conjuncture^  it  was  the  opportunity  of  defending 
the  memory  of  Philopoemen,  his  master  in  the  science 
of  war.  I  have  already  observed,  that  a  Roman  hav¬ 
ing  taken  it  into  his  head  to  have  the  statues  erected 
to  that  hero  taken  down,  had  the  impudence  to  pro 
secute  him  criminally,  as  if  he  had  been  still  alive 
and  to  accuse  him  before  Mummius,  of  having  been 
an  enemy  to  the  Romans,  and  of  having  always  op¬ 
posed  their  designs  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  The 
accusation  was  extravagant,  but  had  some  colour  in 


*  Numquid  Lucius  Mummius  copiosior  cum  ccipiosissi- 
mam  urbem  funditus  sustulisset  1  Italiam  ornare,  quAm 
domum  suam,  maluit.  Quanquam  Italia  ornata,  domus  ipsa 
mihi  videtur  ornatior.  Laus  abstinentiae  non  hominis  est 

solum,  sed  etiam  temporum - Habere  qusestui  remp.  non 

modd  turpe  est,  sed  sceleratum  etiam  et  nefarium. — Cic.  de 
Offic.  1.  i.  n.  76,  77. 

5  Mummius  tam  rudis  fuit,  ut  capta  Corintho,  cum  maxi- 
mo  rurn  artificum  perfectas  manibus  tabulas  ac  statues  in 
Italiam  portandas  locaret,  juberet  prsedici  conducentibus  si 
eas  perdidissent,  novas  eos  reddituros.  Non  tamen  puto 
dubites,  Vinici,  quin  magis  pro  republics  fuerit.  manere 
adhuc  radem  Corinthiorum  intellectum,  quam  in  tantum  ea 
intelligi ;  et  quin  hac  prudentia  ilia  imprudentia  decori 
publico  fuerit  convenientior.—  Veil.  Paterc.  1.  i.  n.  13. 
s  Polyb.  in  Excerpt.  p..!90— 192. 
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it,  and  was  not  entirely  without  foundation.  Poly¬ 
bius  boldly  took  upon  him  his  defence.  He  represen¬ 
ted  Philopoeiuen  as  the  greatest  captain  Greece  had 
produced  in  the  latter  times:  that  he  might,  perhaps, 
have  occasionally  carried  his  zeal  for  the  liberty  of 
his  country  a  little  too  far,  but  that  he  had  rendered 
the  Roman  people  considerable  services’ upon  seve¬ 
ral  occasions;  as  in  their  wars  against  Antiochus 
and  the  jEtolians.  The  commissioners,  before  whom 
he  pleaded  so  noble  a  cause,  moved  with  his  reasons, 
and  still  more  with  his  gratitude  for  his  master,  de¬ 
creed,  that  the  statues  of  Philopcemen  should  contin¬ 
ue  as  they  were  in  every  city  where  they  had  been 
erected.  Polybius,  taking  the  advantage  of  Mum- 
mius’  good  disposition,  demanded  also  the  statues  of 
Aratusand  Achaeus;  which  were  granted  him,  though 
they  had  already  been  carried  out  of  Peloponnesus 
into  Acarnania.  The  ^chasans  were  so  charmed 
with  the  zeal  which  Polybius  had  expressed  upon 
this  occasion  for  the  honour  of  the  great  men  of  his 
country,  that  they  erected  a  statue  of  marble  to  him¬ 
self. 

He  gave  at  the  same  time  a  proof  of  his  disin¬ 
terestedness,  which  did  him  as  much  honour  among 
his  citizens,  as  his  defence  of  the  memory  of  Philo¬ 
pcemen.  After  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  punish  the  authors  of  the  insult 
offered  to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  and  their  estates 
and  effects  were  sold  by  auction.  When  those  of 
Diaeus  were  put  up,  who  had  been  the  principal  in 
that  afTront,  the  ten  commissioners  ordered  the  quaes¬ 
tor  who  sold  them  to  let  Polybius  select  whatever  he 
thought  fit  out  of  them,  without  taking  any  thing 
from  him  upon  that  account.  He  refused  the  offer, 
advantageous  as  it  appeared,  and  would  have  thought 
himself  in  some  measure  an  accomplice  of  that 
wretch’s  crimes,  had  he  accepted  any  part  of  his  ef¬ 
fects;  besides  which,  he  believed  it  infamous  to  en¬ 
rich  himself  out  of  the  spoils  of  his  fellow-citizen. 
He  would  not  only  accept  nothing  himself,  but  ex¬ 
horted  his  friends  not  to  desire  any  thing  that  had 
appertained  to  Diaeus;  and  all  that  followed  his  ex¬ 
ample  were  extremely  applauded. 

This  action  made  the  commissioners  I  conceive  so 
high  an  esteem  for  Polybius,  that  upon  their  leaving 
Greece,  they  desired  him  to  go  through  all  the  cities 
which  had  been  lately  conquered,  and  to  accommo¬ 
date  their  differences,  till  time  had  accustomed  them 
to  the  change  which  had  been  made,  and  to  the  new 
laws  prescribed  them.  Polybius  discharged  that 
honourable  commission  with  so  much  mildness,  jus¬ 
tice,  and  prudence,  that  no  farther  contests  arose  in 
Achaia,  either  in  regard  to  the  government  in  gene¬ 
ral,  or  the  affairs  of  private  persons.  In  gratitude 
for  so  great  a  benefit,  statues  were  erected  to  him  in 
different  places;  upon  the  base  of  one  of  which  was 
this  inscription:  “That  Greece  would  have  been 

fuilty  of  no  errors,  if  she  had  hearkened  from  the 
rst  to  the  counsels  of  Polybius;  but,  that  after  she 
had  committed  these  errors,  he  alone  had  been  her 
deliverer.” 

Polybius,  after  having  established  order  and  tran¬ 
quillity  in  his  country,  returned  to  join  Scipio  at 
Rome,  from  whence  he  accompanied  him  to  Numan- 
tia,  at  the  siege  of  which  he  was  present.  When 
Scipio  was  dead,  he  returned  into  Greece;  and  hav¬ 
ing  enjoyed  there  the  esteem,* *  gratitude,  and  affec¬ 
tion,  of  his  beloved  citizens,  he  died  at  the  age  of 
fourscore  and  two  years,  of  a  hurt  he  received  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse. 

Metellus,  upon  his  return  to  Rome,  was  honoured 
wiih  a  triumph,  as  conqueror  of  Macedonia  and 
Achaia,  and  surnamed  Macedonicus.  The  false  king, 
Andriscus,  was  led  before  his  chariot.  Among  the 
spoils,  he  caused  what  was  called  the  troop  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  to  be  carried  in  the  procession. 
That  prince,  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  having 
lost  five-and- twenty  of  his  friends,  ordered  Lisippus, 
the  most  excellent  artist  in  that  way,  to  make,  in  hon¬ 
our  of  each  of  them,  an  equestrian  statue,  to  which 
he  added  his  own.  These  statues  were  set  up  in  Di- 


*  Polyb.  in  Excerpt,  p.  190,  &c. 

•  Lucian,  in  Macrob.  p.  142. 
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um,  a  city  of  Macedonia.  Metellus  caused  them  to 
be  transported  to  Rome,  and  adorned  his  triumph 
with  them.  r 

Mummius  obtained  also  the  honour  of  a  triumph; 
and,  in  consequence  of  having  conquered  Achaia,  was 
surnamed  Achaicus.  He  exhibited  a  great  number  of 
statues  and  paintings  in  this  triumph,  which  were 
afterwards  the  ornaments  of  the  public  buildings  at 
Rome,  and  of  several  other  cities  of  Italy;  but  not 
one  of  them  entered  the  conqueror’s  own  house. 

SECTION  V. — REFLECTIONS  UPON  THE  CAUSES 

OF  THE  GRANDEUR,  DECLENSION,  AND  RUIN  OF 

GREECE. 

After  having  seen  the  final  ruin  of  Greece,  which 
has  supplied  us  through  a  series  of  so  many  ages  with 
such  fine  examples  of  heroic  virtues  and  memorable 
events,  we  may  be  permitted  to  retrace  our  steps,  and 
to  consider  succinctly,  and  at  one  view,  its  rise,  pro¬ 
gress,  and  declension.  The  whole  time  of  its  dura¬ 
tion  may  be  divided  into  four  ages. 

T7ie  Jirst  and  second  ages  of  Greece. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  ancient  origin  of  the 
Greeks,  nor  the  fabulous  times  before  the  Trojan 
war;  which  makes  the  first  age,  and  constitute,  if  I 
may  so  say,  the  infancy  of  Greece. 

The  second  age,  which  extends  from  the  taking  of 
Troy  to  the  reign  of  Darius  I.  king  of  Persia,  was  in 
a  manner  its  youth,  in  which  it  formed,  fortified,  and 
prepared  itself  for  those  great  things  which  it  was 
afterwards  to  perform;  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
that  power  and  glory,  which  at  length  rose  so  high, 
and  became  the  admiration  of  all  future  ages. 

The  Greeks,  as  Monsieur  Bossuet  observes,*  whose 
mental  faculties  were  naturally  vigorous,  had  been 
cultivated  by  kings  and  colonies  which  came  from 
Egypt,  who,  settling  in  several  parts  of  the  country, 
spread,  wherever  they  came,  the  excellent  polity  of  the 
Egyptians.  It  was  from  them  they  learned  the  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  body;  wrestling,  the  horse,  foot,  and  cha¬ 
riot  races,  and  the  other  combats,  which  they  carried 
to  their  highest  perfection,  by  means  of  the  glorious 
crowns  given  to  the  victors  in  the  Olympic  games. 
But  the  best  thing  taught  them  by  the  Egyptians,  was 
to  be  docile  and  obedient,  and  to  suffer  themselves  to 
be  guided  by  laws  for  the  good  of  the  public.  They 
were  not  private  persons,  who  regard  nothing  but 
their  own  interests  and  concerns,  and  have  no  sense 
of  the  calamities  of  the  state,  but  as  they  suffer  them¬ 
selves,  or  as  the  repose  of  their  own  family  is  involved 
in  them:  the  Greeks  were  taught  to  consider  them¬ 
selves  and  their  families  as  part  of  a  greater  body, 
which  was  that  of  the  state.  The  fathers  brought 
up  their  children  in  this  opinion;  and  the  children 
were  taught  from  their  cradle  to  look  upon  their  coun¬ 
try  as  their  common  mother,  to  whom  they  more 
strictly  appertained  than  to  their  parents. 

The  Greeks,  disciplined  thus  by  degrees,  believed 
they  were  capable  of  governing  for  themselves:  and 
most  of  the  cities  formed  themselves  into  republics, 
under  different  forms  of  government,  which  had  all 
of  them  liberty  for  their  vital  principle:  but  that  lib¬ 
erty  was  wise,  reasonable,  and  subservient  to  the  laws. 
The  advantage  of  this  government  was,  that  the  citi¬ 
zens  loved  their  country  the  better  from  transacting 
their  affairs  in  common,  and  from  being  all  equally 
capable  of  attaining  to  its  honours  and  dignities.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  the  condition  of  private  persons,  to  which 
all  returned  when  they  quitted  their  office,  prevented 
them  from  abusing  an  authority,  of  which  they  might 
soon  be  deprived;  whereas,  power  often  becomes 
haughty,  unjust,  and  oppressive,  when  under  no  re¬ 
straints,  and  when  it  is  to  have  a  long  or  continual 
duration. 

The  love  of  labour  removed  the  vices  and  passions 
which  generally  occasion  the  ruin  of  states.  They 
led  a  laborious  and  busy  life,  intent  upon  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  their  lands,  and  of  the  arts,  and  not  exclu¬ 
ding  the  husbandman  nor  the  artificer  from  the  first 
dignities  of  the  state ;  preserving  between  all  the  citi¬ 
zens  and  members  of  the  state  a  great  equality,  void 
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of  pomp,  luxury,  or  ostentation.  He  who  had  com¬ 
manded  the  army  for  one  year,  fought  the  next  in  the 
rank  of  a  private  officer,  and  was  not  ashamed  of  the 
most  common  functions  in  the  armies  either  by  land 
or  sea. 

The  reigning  characteristic  in  all  the  cities  of 
Greece,  was  a  particular  affection  for  poverty,  a  medi¬ 
ocrity  of  fortune,  simplicity  in  buildings,  furniture, 
dress,  equipage,  domestics,  and  table.  It  is  surprising 
to  consider  the  small  recompense  with  which  they 
were  satisfied  for  their  application  in  public  employ¬ 
ments,  and  for  the  services  which  they  had  rendered 
the  state. 

What  might  not  be  expected  from  a  people  formed 
in  this  manner,  educated  and  nurtured  in  these  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  imbued  from  their  earliest  infancy  with 
maxims  so  proper  to  exalt  the  soul,  and  to  inspire 
it  with  great  and  noble  sentiments'?  The  effects  ex¬ 
ceeded  every  idea  and  every  hope  that  could  possibly 
have  been  conceived  of  them. 

The  third  age  of  Greece. 

We  now  come  to  the  glorious  times  of  Greece, 
which  have  been,  and  will  forever  be,  the  admiration 
of  all  ages.  The  merit  and  virtue  of  the  Greeks,  shut 
up  within  the  compass  of  their  cities,  had  hitherto 
but  faintly  dawned,  and  shone  with  but  a  feeble  ray. 
To  produce  and  place  them  in  their  full  light,  some 
great  and  important  occasion  was  necessary,  wherein 
Greece,  attacked  by  a  formidable  enemy,  and  exposed 
to  extreme  dangers,  was  compelled  in  some  measure 
to  quit  her  home,  and  to  show  herself  abroad  in  her 
true  character  in  open  day.  And  this  was  supplied 
by  the  Persians  in  their  invasions  of  Greece,  first 
under  Darius  and  afterwards  under  Xerxes.  All 
Asia,  armed  with  the  whole  force  of  the  East,  over¬ 
flowed  on  a  sudden,  like  an  impetuous  torrent,  and 
came  pouring  with  innumerable  troops,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  against  a  little  spot  ofGreece,  which  seemed 
under  the  necessity  of  being  entirely  swallowed  up 
and  overwhelmed  at  the  first  shock.  Two  small  cities, 
however,  Sparta  and  Athens,  not  only  resist  those 
formidable  armies,  but  attack,  defeat,  pursue,  and 
destroy,  the  greatest  part  of  them.  Let  the  reader 
call  to  mind  (for  the  recollection  of  them  is  all  I  have 
here  in  view)  the  prodigies  of  valour  and  fortitude 
which  shone  forth  at  that  time,  and  continued  to  do 
so  long  after  on  like  occasions. 

To  what  were  the  Greeks  indebted  for  such  aston¬ 
ishing  successes,  so  much  above  all  probability,  unless 
to  the  principles  I  have  mentioned,  which  were  pro¬ 
foundly  engraven  in  their  hearts  by  education,  exam¬ 
ple,  and  practice;  and  were  become  by  long  habit  a 
second  nature  in  them? 

Those  principles,  we  cannot  repeat  it  too  often, 
were  the  love  of  poverty,  contempt  of  riches,  disre¬ 
gard  of  self-interest,  attachment  to  the  public  good, 
desire  of  glory,  love  of  their  country;  but  above  all, 
such  a  zeal  for  liberty,  as  no  danger  was  capable  of 
intimidating;  and  such  an  irreconcilable  abhorrence 
for  every  one  who  in  the  slightest  degree  attempted 
to  encroach  upon  it,  as  united  their  counsels,  and  put 
an  end  to  all  dissension  and  discord  in  a  moment. 

There  was  some  difference  between  the  republics 
as  to  authority  and  power,  but  none  in  regard  to  lib¬ 
erty;  on  that  side  they  were  perfectly  equal.  The 
states  of  ancient  Greece  were  exempt  from  that  am¬ 
bition  which  occasions  so  many  wars  in  monarchies; 
and  had  no  thoughts  of  aggrandizing  themselves  or 
making  conquests,  at  the  expense  of  each  other. 
They  confined  themselves  to  the  cultivation,  im¬ 
provement,  and  defence,  of  their  own  territories,  but 
did  not  endeavour  to  usurp  any  thing  from  their 
neighbours.  The  weaker  cities  in  the  peaceable  pos¬ 
session  of  their  domain,  did  not  apprehend  invasion 
from  the  more  powerful.  This  occasioned  such  a 
multitude  of  cities,  republics,  and  states  of  Greece, 
which  subsisted  to  the  latest  times  in  a  perfect  inde¬ 
pendence,  retaining  their  own  forms  of  government, 
with  the  laws,  customs,  and  usages,  derived  from  their 
forefathers. 

When  we  examine  with  some  attention  the  conduct 
of  these  people,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  their  assem¬ 
blies,  deliberations,  and  motives  for  the  resolutions 


they  take,  we  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  wisdom 
of  their  government;  and  we  are  tempted  to  ask  our¬ 
selves,  from  whence  could  arise  this  greatness  of  soul 
in  the  burghers  of  Sparta  and  Athens;  whence  these 
noble  sentiments,  this  consummate  wisdom  in  politics, 
this  profound  and  universal  knowledge  in  the  art  of 
war;  whether  as  relating  to  the  invention  and  con¬ 
struction  of  machines  for  the  attack  and  defence  of 
places,  or  to  the  drawing  up  of  an  army  in  battle,  and 
disposing  of  all  its  movements;  and  lastly,  that  su¬ 
preme  ability  in  maritime  affairs,  which  always  ren¬ 
dered  their  fleets  victorious,  which  so  gloriously  ac¬ 
quired  them  the  empire  of  the  sea,  and  obliged  the 
Persians  to  renounce  it  for  ever  by  a  solemn  treaty? 

We  see  here  a  remarkable  difference  between  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  latter,  immediately  after 
their  conquests,  suffered  themselves  to  be  corrupted 
by  pride  and  luxury.  After  Antiochus  had  submitted 
to  the  Roman  yoke,  Asia,  subdued  by  their  victorious 
arms,  conquered  in  turn  its  conquerors  by  its  riches 
and  voluptuousness;  and  that  change  of  manners  was 
very  sudden  and  rapid,  especially  after  Carthage,  the 
haughty  rival  of  Rome,  was  destroyed.  It  was  not  so 
with  the  Greeks.  Nothing  was  more  brilliant  than 
the  victories  they  had  gained  over  the  Persians;  no¬ 
thing  more  soothing  than  the  glory  they  had  acquired 
by  their  great  and  illustrious  exploits.  After  that  so 
glorious  era,  the  Greeks  still  persevered  for  a  long 
time  in  the  same  love  of  simplicity,  frugality’,  and  pov¬ 
erty:  the  same  aversion  to  pomp  and  luxury;  the 
same  zeal  and  ardour  for  the  defence  of  their  liberty, 
and  the  preservation  of  their  ancient  manners.  It  is 
well  known  how  much  the  islands  and  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor,  over  which  the  Greeks  so  often  triumph¬ 
ed,  were  abandoned  to  effeminate  pleasures  and  lux¬ 
ury;  they,  however,  never  suffered  themselves  to  be 
affected  by  that  contagious  softness,  and  constantly 
preserved  themselves  from  the  vices  of  the  conquered 
people.  It  is  true,  they  did  not  make  those  countries 
provinces;  but  mere  intercourse  and  example  alone 
might  have  proved  very  dangerous  to  them.  t 

The  introduction  of  gold  and  silver  into  Sparta, 
from  whence  they  had  till  that  time  been  banished 
under  severe  penalties,  did  not  happen  till  about 
fourscore  years  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  the 
ancient  simplicity  of  manners  subsisted  very  long 
afterwards,  notwithstanding  that  violation  of  the  laws 
of  Lycurgus.  As  much  may  be  said  of  the  rest  of 
Greece;  which  did  not  grow  weak  and  degenerate, 
but  slowly  and  by  degrees.  This  is  what  remains  for 
us  to  show. 

The  fourth  age  of  Greece. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  weakening  and  declen 
sion  of  the  Greeks  was  the  disunion  which  rose  up 
amongst  themselves.  The  Persians,  who  had  found 
them  invincible  on  the  side  of  arms,  as  long  as  their 
union  subsisted,  applied  their  whole  attention  and 
policy  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  amongst  them. 
For  that  purpose  they  employed  their  gold  and  silver, 
which  succeeded  much  better  than  their  steel  and 
arms  had  done  before.  The  Greeks,  covertly  attacked 
in  this  manner  by  bribes,  secretly  conveyed  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  had  the  greatest  share  in  their 
government,  were  divided  by  domestic  jealousies,  and 
turned  against  themselves  those  victorious  arms  which 
had  rendered  them  superior  to  their  enemies. 

Their  decline  of  power  from  these  causes  enabled 
Philip  and  Alexander  to  subject  them.  Those  princes, 
to  accustom  them  to  servitude  by  gentle  degrees,  as¬ 
sumed  as  a  pretext  the  design  of  avenging  them  upon 
their  ancient  enemies.  The  Greeks  fell  blindly  into 
that  gross  snare,  which  gave  the  mortal  blow  to  their 
liberty.  Their  avengers  became  more  fatal  to  them 
than  their  enemies.  The  yoke  imposed  on  them  by 
the  hands  which  had  conquered  the  universe  could 
never  be  removed;  those  little  states  were  no  longer 
in  a  condition  to  shake  it  off.  Greece,  from  time  to 
time,  animated  by  the  remembrance  of  its  ancient 
glory,  roused  from  its  lethargy,  and  made  some  at¬ 
tempts  to  reinstate  itself  1a  its  ancient  condition:  but 
those  were  the  efforts  of  expiring  liberty,  ill  concerted, 
and  ill  sustained,  and  tended  only  to  augment  its  sla¬ 
very,  because  the  protectors,  whom  it  called  in  to  its 
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bv?  toon  made  themselves  its  masters.  So  that  all  it 
d-d  was  to  change  its  fetters,  and  to  make  them  the 
heavier. 

The  Romans  at  length  totally  subjected  it;  but  it 
was  by  degrees,  and  with  abundance  of  artifice.  As 
they  continually  pushed  on  their  conquests  from  pro¬ 
vince  to  province,  they  perceived  that  they  should 
find  a  barrier  to  their  ambitious  projects  in  Macedo¬ 
nia,  formidable  by  its  neighbourhood,  advantageous 
situation,  reputation  in  arms,  and  very  powerful  in 
itself,  and  by  its  allies.  The  Romans  artfully  applied 
to  the  small  states  of  Greece,  from  whom  they  had 
le»3  to  fear,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  them  by  the  at¬ 
tractive  charms  of  liberty,  which  was  their  darling 
passion,  and  of  which  they  knew  how  to  awaken  in 
them  their  ancient  ideas.  After  having,  with  great 
address,  made  use  of  the  Greeks  to  reduce  and  des¬ 
troy  the  Macedonian  power,  they  subjected  all  those 
states,  one  after  another,  under  various  pretexts. 
Greece  was  thus  swallowed  up  at  last  in  the  Roman 
empire,  and  became  a  province  of  it  under  the  name 
of  Achaia. 

It  did  not  lose  with  its  power  that  ardent  passion 
for  liberty  which  was  its  peculiar  characteristic.! 
The  Romans,  when  they  reduced  it  into  a  province, 
reserved  to  the  people  almost  all  their  privileges;  and 
Sylla,*  who  punished  them  so  cruelly  sixty  years  after, 
for  having  favoured  the  arms  of  Mithridates,  did  not 
abridge  those  of  their  liberty  who  escaped  his  ven¬ 
geance.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Italy,  the  Athenians  were 
seen  to  espouse  with  warmth  the  party  of  Pompey,3 
who  fought  for  the  republic.  Julius  Caesar  revenged 
himself  upon  them  no  otherwise  than  by  declaring, 
that  he  pardoned  them  out  of  consideration  for  their 
ancestors.  But,  after  Caesar  was  killed,  their  incli¬ 
nation  for  liberty  made  them  forget  his  clemency. 
They  erected  statues  to  Brutus  and  Cassius  near  those 
of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  the  ancient  deliverers 
of  Athens,  and  did  not  take  them  down  till  solicited 
by  Antony,  when  become  their  friend,  benefactor, 
and  magistrate. 

After  having  been  deprived  of  their  ancient  power, 
they  still  retained  another  sovereignty,  which  the  Ro¬ 
mans  could  not  take  from  them,  and  to  which  them¬ 
selves  were  obliged  to  pay  homage.  Athens  contin¬ 
ued  always  the  metropolis  of  the  sciences,  the  school 
of  polite  arts,  and  the  centre  and  standard  of  refined 
taste  in  all  the  productions  of  the  mind.  Several  ci¬ 
ties,  as  Byzantium,  Caesarea,  Alexandria, Ephesus,  and 
Rhodes,  shared  that  glory  with  Athens,  and  after  her 
example  opened  schools  which  became  very  famous. 
Rome,  haughty  as  she  was,  acknowledged  this  glori¬ 
ous  empire.  She  sent  her  most  illustrious  citizens  to 
be  finished  and  refined  in  Greece.  They  were  in¬ 
structed  there  in  all  the  parts  of  sound  philosophy, 
the  knowledge  of  mathematics,  the  science  of  natural 
philosophy,  the  rules  of  moral  duties,  the  art  of  rea¬ 
soning  with  justice  and  method:  all  the  treasures  of 
eloquence  were  imbibed  there,  and  the  method 
taught  of  treating  the  greatest  subjects  with  propri¬ 
ety,  force,  elegance,  and  perspicuity. 

A  Cicero,  already  the  admiration  of  the  bar,  con¬ 
ceived  he  wanted  something,  and  did  not  blush  to 
become  the  disciple  of  the  great  masters  whom  Greece 
then  produced.  Pompey,  in  the  midst  of  his  glorious 
conquests,  did  not  think  ita  dishonour  to  him,  in  pass¬ 
ing  through  Rhodes,  to  hear  the  celebrated  philoso¬ 
phers  who  taught  there  with  great  reputation,  and  to 
make  himself  in  some  measure  their  disciple. 

Nothing  shows  better  the  respect  retained  for  the 
ancient  reputation  of  Greece,  than  a  letter  of  Pliny 
the  younger.4  He  writes  in  this  manner  to  Maximus, 
who  was  appointed  governor  of  that  province  by 
Trajan;  “  call  to  mind,  my  dear  Maximus,  that  you 
are  going  into  Achaia,  the  true  Greece;  the  same 
Greece  where  learning  and  the  polite  arts  had  their 
birth;  where  even  agriculture  was  invented,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  common  opinion.  Remember  that  you  are 
sent  to  govern  free  cities  and  freemen,  if  ever  any 
such  there  were;  who  by  their  virtues,  actions,  alli¬ 
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ances,  treaties,  and  religion,  have  known  howto  pre¬ 
serve  the  liberty  they  received  from  nature.  Revere 
the  gods,  their  founders:  respect  their  heroes,  the 
ancient  glory  of  their  nation,  and  the  sacred  anti¬ 
quity  of  their  cities;  the  dignity,  great  exploits,  and 
even  fables  and  vanity,  of  that  people.  Remem¬ 
ber,  it  is  from  those  sources  that  we  have  derived  our 
code  of  equity:  that  we  did  not  impose  our  laws 
upon  them,  after  we  had  conquered  them,  but  that 
they  gave  us  theirs  at  our  request  before  they  were 
acquainted  with  the  power  of  our  arms.  In  a  word, 
it  is  to  Athens  you  are  going;  it  is  at  Lacedtemon 
you  are  to  command.  It  would  be  inhuman  and  bar¬ 
barous  to  deprive  them  of  that  faint  image,  that  sha¬ 
dow  which  they  retain  of  their  ancient  liberty.” 

Whilst  the  Roman  empire  was  declining,  that  em¬ 
pire  of  genius  of  the  mind  always  supported  itself, 
without  participating  in  the  revolutions  of  the  other. 
Greece  was  resorted  to  for  education  and  improve¬ 
ment  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries,  those  great  lights  of  the  church,  St. 
Basil,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  St.  John  Chrysostom 
went  to  Athens,  to  imbibe,  as  at  their  source,  all  the 
profane  sciences.  The  emperors  themselves,  who 
could  not  go  to  Greece, 6  brought  Greece  in  a  manner 
home  to  them,  by  receiving  the  most  celebrated  phi¬ 
losophers  into  their  palaces,  in  order  to  intrust  them 
with  the  education  of  their  children,  and  to  improve 
themselves  by  their  instructions.  Marcus  Aurelius, 
even  whilst  he  was  emperor,  went  to  hear  the  philo¬ 
sophers  Apollonius  ana  Sextus,  and  to  take  lessons 
from  them  as  a  common  disciple. 

By  a  new  kind  of  victory,  unknown  before,  Greece 
had  imposed  its  laws  on  Egypt  and  the  whole  East, 
from  whence  she  had  expelled  barbarism,  and  intro¬ 
duced  a  taste  for  the  arts  and  sciences  in  its  room; 
obliging,  by  a  kind  of  right  of  conquest,  all  those 
nations  to  receive  her  language  and  adopt  her  cus¬ 
toms:  a  testimonial  highly  for  the  glory  of  a  people, 
and  which  argues  a  much  more  illustrious  superiority 
than  that  w'hich  is  not  founded  on  merit,  but  solely 
upon  the  force  of  arms.  Plutarch  observes  some¬ 
where,  that  no  Greek  ever  thought  of  learning  Latin, 
and  that  a  Roman  who  did  not  understand  Greek 
was  in  no  great  estimation. 

ARTICLE  III. 

It  might  be  expected,  that  after  the  subjection  of 
Macedonia  and  Greece  to  the  Romans,  our  history, 
confined  for  the  future  to  two  principal  kingdoms, 
those  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  should  become  more  clear 
and  intelligible  than  ever.  I  am,  however,  obliged  to 
own,  that  it  will  be  more  obscure  and  perplexed  than 
it  has  been  hitherto,  especially  in  regard  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Syria,  in  which  several  kings  not  only  suc¬ 
ceed  one  another  in  a  short  space,  but  sometimes 
reign  jointly,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  number  of 
three  or  four,  which  occasions  a  confusion  difficult 
to  unravel,  and  from  which  I  find  it  hard  to  extricate 
myself.  This  induces  me  to  prefix  in  this  place  the 
names,  succession,  and  duration,  of  the  reigns  of  the 
kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  This  short  chronological 
abridgment  may  contribute  to  cast  some  light  upon 
facts  which  are  exceedingly  complex,  and  serve  as 
a  clue  to  guide  the  reader  in  a  kind  of  labyrinth, 
where  the  most  clear-sighted  will  have  occasion  for 
assistance.  It  enlarges  the  work  a  little,  but  it  may 
be  passed  over,  or  be  referred  to  only  when  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  be  set  right:  I  insert  it  here  only  with 
that  view. 

This  third  article  contains  the  space  of  100  years 
for  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  from  the  twentieth  year 
of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  to  the  expulsion  of  Ptolemy 
Auletes  from  the  throne;  that  is,  from  the  year  of 
the  world  3845  to  the  year  3946. 

As  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  the  same  article  con¬ 
tains  also  almost  the  space  of  100  years  from  Antio- 
chus  Eupator  to  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  under  whom 
Syria  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire;  that 
is,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3840  to  the  year 
3939. 


i  Strab.  1.  be.  2  Plut.  in  Sylla. 

*  Dio.  1.  xliii.  p.  191,  et  1.  xlvii.  p.  339.  »  Lib.  viii.  ep.  24. 
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SECTION  I. 

A  CHRONOLOGICAL  ABRIDGMENT  OF  THE  HISTORY  IN  THE  THIRD  ARTICLE. 


Kings  of  Egypt. 


Kings  of  Syria. 


Ptolemy  Philometor.  He 
reigned  something  more  than 
thirty-four  years.  This  article 
contains  only  the  fourteen  latter 
years  of  his  reign. 


Differences  between  Philome¬ 
tor  and  his  younger  brother  Euer- 
getes,  or  Physcon. 


Ptolemy  Euergetes,  other¬ 
wise  called  Physcon,  brother  of 
Philometor,  ascends  the  throne, 
and  marries  Cleopatra,  Philome- 
tor’s  wife. 


Physcon  expels  Cleopatra  his 
wife,  and  marries  her  daughter, 
named  also  Cleopatra.  He  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  fly.  The  Alexandrians 
restore  the  government  to  Cleo¬ 
patra,  his  first  wife. 

Physcon  re-ascends  the  throne. 


Physcon  gives  his  daughter 
Tryphena  to  Grypus. 

Death  of  Physcon.  He  had 
reigned  twenty-nine  years. 

Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  or  So- 
TER,  succeeds  Physcon. 

Cleopatra,  his  mother,  obliges 
him  to  repudiate  Cleopatra  his 
eldest  sister,  and  marry  Selene 
his  youngest  sister. 

Cleopatra  gives  the  kingdom  of 
Cyprus  to  Alexander  her  young¬ 
est  son. 


Antiochus  EupAtor,  aged  nine  years,  succeeds  his  father  Antio 
chus  Epiphanes.  He  reigns  only  two  years. 

Demetrius  Soter,  son  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  having  escaped 
from  Rome,  ascends  the  throne. 

Bala,  under  the  name  of  Alexander,  giving  himself  out  for  the  son 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  seizes  the  throne  of  Syria.  He  is  supported 
by  the  Romans. 

Demetrius  is  killed  in  a  battle.  He  had  reigned  twelve  years. 

Alexander  Bala.  He  reigns  almost  five  years.  Ptolemy 
Philometor  declares  against  him  in  favour  of  Demetrius  Nicator. 
son  of  Demetrius  Soter. 


Demetrius  Nicator. 


Demetrius  marches  against  the 
Parthians,  who  take  him  prisoner, 
and  confine  him.  He  had  reigned 
seven  years. 


Demetrius  Nicator  reigns  again 
in  Syria. 


Demetrius  is  killed  by  Zebina. 

Cleopatra,  wife  of  Demetrius, 
retains  part  of  the  kingdom  after 
his  death. 

Seleucus  V.  eldest  son  of  De¬ 
metrius,  is  declared  king, and  soon 
after  killed  by  Cleopatra. 

Antiochus  Grypus,  his  young¬ 
er  brother,  is  placed  on  the  throne 
by  Cleopatra. 


Cleopatra  designs  to  poison 
Grypus,  and  is  poisoned  herself. 


Antiochus  Theos,  son  of  Bala 
supported  by  Tryphon,  seizes  pan 
of  the  kingdom. 

Diodotus  Tryphon,  after  hav 
ing  got  rid  of  his  pupil  Antiochus 
ascends  the  throne. 


Antiochus  Sidetes,  brothet 
of  Demetrius,  after  having  over¬ 
thrown  Tryphon,  and  put  him  to 
death,  is  declared  king.  Cleopa 
tra,  Demetrius’  wife,  marries  him. 

Antiochus  Sidetes  marches 
against  the  Parthians. 

The  Parthians  send  back  De¬ 
metrius  into  Syria.  Antiochus  is 
slain. 


Alexander  Zebina,  support¬ 
ed  by  Physcon,  expels  Demetrius 
from  the  throne,  who  is  killed 
soon  after. 


Zebina  is  overcome  by  Grypus. 
and  dies  soon  after. 


Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian, 
son  of  Cleopatra  and  Antiochus 
Sidetes,  takes  arms  against  Gry-i 
pus. 

Cleopatra,  whom  Lathyrus  had 
been  obliged  to  repudiate,  marries 
the  Cyzicenian.  She  is  killed  by 
the  order  of  Tryphena,  wife  of 
Grypus. 
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Kings  or  Egypt. 


Kings  of  Syria. 


3892 


3893 


3897 

\ 

3903 

S907 


Cleopatra  expels  Lathyrus  from 
Egypt:  he  had  reigned  ten  years. 
She  sets  his  younger  brother  Alex¬ 
ander  upon  the  throne. 

She  gives  her  daughter  Selene, 
whom  she  had  taken  from  Lathy¬ 
rus, in  marriage  to  Antiochus  Gry- 
pus. 


3910 

3911 

3912 


3913 

3914 


3915 

1916 

3918 


Alexander  kills  his  mother  Cle¬ 
opatra. 

Alexander  is  expelled  himself: 
he  had  reigned  nineteen  years. 
He  dies  soon  after.  Lathyrus 
is  recalled. 


3921 


3923 


3935 


Death  of  Lathyrus. 

Alexander  II.'  son  of  Alex¬ 
ander  I.  under  Sy  Ha’s  protection, 
is  chosen  king.  He  marries  Cleo¬ 
patra,  otherwise  called  Berenice, 
and  kills  her  seventeen  days  after. 
He  reigned  fifteen  years. 


3939 


The  Alexandrians  expel  Alex¬ 
ander. 

Ptolemy  Auletes,  bastard 
son  of  Lathyrus,  is  placed  upon 
the  throne. 


Gryprus  is  reconciled  with  his 
brother  the  Cyzicenian. 


Death  of  Grypus.  He  had 
reigned  twenty-seven  years. 

Seleucus,  his  son,  succeeds 
him. 


Seleucus  is  overthrown  by  Eu- 
sebes,  and  burnt  in  Mopsuestia. 


Antiochus  XI.  brother  of  Se¬ 
leucus,  and  second  son  of  Grypus, 
assumes  the  diadem,  and  is  killed 
by  Eusebes. 

Philip,  his  brother,  third  son 
of  Grypus,  succeeds  him. 

Demetrius  Eucheres,  fourth 
son  of  Grypus,  is  established  upon 
the  throne  at  Damascus,  by  the 
assistance  of  Lathyrus. 


Demetrius  having  been  taken 
by  the  Parthians,  Antiochus  Di¬ 
onysius,  fifth  son  of  Grypus,  is 
placed  upon  the  throne  at  Damas¬ 
cus,  and  is  killed  the  following 
year. 

The  Syrians  weary  of  so  many 
divisions  and  revolutions,  elect  as 
king,  Tigranes  king  of  Arme¬ 
nia.  He  reigns  by  a  viceroy  four¬ 
teen  years. 


Tigranes  recalls  Megadates 
his  viceroy  from  Syria,  who  com¬ 
manded  there  fourteen  years  in 
his  name. 


The  Cyzicenian  gains  a  victory 
over  Grypus,  and  drives  him  out 
of  Syria. 

The  two  brothers  are  reconciled, 
and  divide  the  empire  of  Syria. 


Cleopatra  gives  her  daughter 
Selene  to  Antiochus  Grypus. 


Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian  is 
overthrown,  and  put  to  death. 

Antiochus  Eusebes,  son  of 
the  Cyzicenian,  causes  himself  to 
be  declared  king. 

Eusebes  marries  Selene,  widow 
of  Grypus. 


Eusebes,  overthrown  by  Phi¬ 
lip  and  Demetrius,  takes  refuge 
amongst  the  Parthians. 

He  is  re-established  upon  the 
throne  by  their  means. 


Eusebes  takes  refuge  in  Cilicia, 
where  he  remains  concealed. 

Selene,  his  wife,  retains  part  of 
Phoenicia  and  Coele-syria,  and 
gives  her  two  sons  a  good  educa¬ 
tion. 

Syria  being  unprovided  with 
troops,  Antiochus  Asiaticus, 
son  of  Antiochus  Eusebes,  takes 
possession  of  some  part  of  the 
country,  and  reigns  there  during 
four  years. 


Pompey  deprives  Antiochus 
Asiaticus  of  his  dominions,  and 
reduces  Syria  into  a  province  of 
the  Roman  empire.  The  family 
of  the  Seleucidae  is  extinct  with 
him. 
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SECTION  II. — ANTIOCHUS  EUPATOR,  AT  THE  AGE 
OF  NINE  YEARS,  SUCCEEDS  HIS  FATHER  ANTIOCHUS 
EPIPHANES  IN  THE  KINGDOM  OF  SYRIA.  DEMETRI¬ 
US,  WHO  HAD  BEEN  LONG  A  HOSTAGE  AT  ROME, 
DEMANDS,  IN  VAIN,  PERMISSION  TO  RETURN  TO 
SYRIA.  CELEBRATED  VICTORIES  OF  JUDAS  MAC¬ 
CABEUS  AGAINST  THE  GENERALS  OF  THE  KING  OF 
SYRIA,  AND  THE  KING  HIMSELF  IN  PERSON.  LONG 
DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  BROTHERS  (THE 
PTOLEMIES,  KINGS  OF  EGYPT)  TERMINATED  AT 
LENGTH  BY  A  HAPPY  PEACE. 

We  have  long  lost  sight  of  the  history  of  the  kings 
of  Syria,  and  that  of  the  kings  of  Egypt, I  which  are, 
for  the  most  part,  pretty  closely  connected  with  each 
other.  I  ana  now  going  to  resume  it,  and  it  will  not 
be  interrupted  any  more. 

Antiochus,  surnamed  Eupator, 
A.  M.  3840.  aged  only  nine  years,* *  succeeded 
Ant.  J.  C.  164.  his  father  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Syria.  The  latter, 
at  his  death,  sent  for  Philip,  his  favourite,  who  had 
been  brought  up  with  him.  He  gave  him  the  regen¬ 
cy  of  the  kingdom  during  his  son’s  minority,  and  put 
his  crown,  signet,  and  all  other  marks  of  the  royal 
dignity  into  his  bands;  recommending  to  him,  above 
all  things,  to  employ  his  whole  care  in  educating  his 
son  in  such  a  manner  as  was  most  proper  to  instruct 
him  in  the  art  of  reigning. 

Philip,  on  his  arrival  at  Antioch,  found  that  an¬ 
other  had  already  usurped  the  employment  which  the 
late  king  had  confided  to  him.  Lysias,  upon  the  first 
advice  of  the  death  of  Epiphanes,  had  placed  his 
son  Antiochus  upon  the  throne,  whose  governor  he 
was,  and  had  taken  upon  himself,  with  tne  guardian¬ 
ship  of  the  young  prince,  the  reins  of  government, 
without  any  regard  to  the  king’s  regulation  at  his 
death.  Philip  knew  well  that  he  was  not  at  that  time 
in  a  condition  to  dispute  it  with  him,  and  retired  into 
Egypt,  in  hopes  of  finding  at  that  court  the  assistance 
he  wanted  to  instate  him  in  his  right,  and  to  expel 
the  usurper. 

Much  about  the  same  time,  Ptolemy  Macron,  go¬ 
vernor  of  Crele-syria  and  Palestine,  from  an  enemy, 
which  till  then  he  had  been  to  the  Jews,  became  on 
a  sudden  their  friend;  moved,  as  the  Scripture  says, 
with  the  flagrant  injustice  which  had  been  committed 
towards  them.  He  put  a  stop  to  the  rigour  of  the 
persecution  against  them,  and  employed  his  whole 
influence  to  obtain  a  peace  for  them.  By  this  con¬ 
duct  he  gave  his  enemies  occasion  to  injure  him. 
They  prejudiced  the  king  against  him,  by  represent¬ 
ing  him  perpetually  as  a  traitor;  because  he  had  in 
reality  betrayed  the  interests  of  his  first  master,  Pto¬ 
lemy  Philometor,  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  intrusted 
him  with  the  government  of  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
and  had  given  up  that  island  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
upon  entering  into  his  service.  For  how  advantage¬ 
ous  soever  the  treason  might  be,  the  traitor,  as  is 
usual,  was  hated.  At  length  they  so  far  succeeded  by 
their  clamours  and  cabals,  that  he  was  deprived  of  his 
government,  which  was  given  to  Lysias ;  no  other  post 
or  pension  being  conferred  on  him,  to  support  his 
dignity.  He  had  not  strength  of  mind  enough  to 
bear  his  downfall,  and  poisoned  himself:  an  end  he 
well  deserved  for  his  treason,  and  the  share  which  he 
had  taken  in  the  cruel  persecution  of  the  Jews. 

Judas  Maccabeus 3  in  the  mean  time,  was  signaliz¬ 
ing  his  valour  by  several  considerable  victories  over 
the  enemies  of  the  people  of  God,  who  continually 
waged  an  implacable  war  against  him.  The  little 
time  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes  survived  the  favour¬ 
able  inclinations  he  had  expressed  for  the  Jews,  would 
not  admit  him  to  revoke  in  form  his  decree  for  obli- 
ing  them  to  change  their  religion.  The  court  of 
yria,  which  always  considered  the  Jews  as  rebels 
desirous  of  throwing  off  its  yoke,  and  was  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  making  a  nation  so  powerful,  and  so  near 
a  neighbour,  submit  to  it,  had  no  regard  to  some  tran- 

*  The  last  mention  made  of  it  is  towards  the  end  of  Book 
XVIII.  Article  II.  Sect.  ii.  and  iii. 

»  Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  117.  1  Maccab.  vi.  17.  2  Maccab. 
lx.  29,  et  x.  10—13.  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xii.  c.  14. 

>  1  Maccab.  v  I—  67.  2  Maccab.  x.  14—38. 


sient  demonstrations  of  the  dying  prince’s  favour  to 
them.  They  alw'ays  persisted  in  the  same  principles 
of  policy',  and  continued  to  look  upon  that  nation  as 
an  enemy,  whose  sole  view  was  to  shake  off  their 
chains,  and  to  support  themselves  in  liberty  of  con¬ 
science  with  regard  to  religion.  Such  were  the  dis¬ 
positions  of  Syria  towards  the  Jews. 

Demetrius, son  of  Seleucus  Phi- 
lopator,  who,  since  the  year  in  which  A.  M.  3841. 
his  father  died,  had  remained  a  hos-  Ant.  J.  C.  163, 
tageat  Rome,  was  in  his  twenty-third 
year,  when  he  was  informed  of  the  death  of  Antio¬ 
chus  Epiphanes,  and  the  accession  of  his  son  Eupa¬ 
tor  to  tne  crown,  which  he  pretended  to  be  his  right, 
as  the  son  of  Epiphanes’s  eldest  brother.  He  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  senate  his  re-establishment  upon  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  throne;  and  to  engage  them  in  it,  he  represent¬ 
ed  that,  having  been  bred  up  at  Rome,  he  should  al¬ 
ways  regard  it  as  his  native  country,  the  senators  as 
his  fathers,  and  their  sons  as  his  brothers.  The  sen¬ 
ate  had  more  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  republic 
than  the  right  of  Demetrius,  and  thought  it  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  for  the  Romans  that  there  should  be  a 
king  in  his  minority  upon  the  throne  of  Syria,  than 
a  prince  like  Demetrius,  who  might  at  length  become 
formidable  to  them.  They  therefore  made  a  decree 
to  confirm  Eupator,  and  sent  Cn.  Octavius,  Sp.  Lu¬ 
cretius,  and  L.  Aurelius,  with  the  character  of  am¬ 
bassadors,  into  Syria,  to  regulate  all  things  conform¬ 
ably  to  the  treaty  made  with  Antiochus  the  Great. 
Their  design  was  to  weaken  the  power  of  that  king¬ 
dom  by  every  possible  method.  The  same  ambassa¬ 
dors  had  instructions  to  accommodate,  if  possible, 
the  differences  between  the  two  kings  of  Egypt. 

Lysias,*  terrified  by  the  victories  of  Judas  Macca¬ 
beus,  formed  an  army  of  80,000  foot,  and  took  with 
him  all  the  cavalry  of  the  kingdom,  with  eighty  ele¬ 
phants:  at  the  head  of  all  these  forces  he  marched 
into  Judea,  with  the  resolution  to  settle  in  Jerusalem, 
as  inhabitants,  foreigners  that  worshipped  idols.  He 
opened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Bethsura,  a 
fortress  between  Idumaea  and  Jerusalem.  Judas  Mac¬ 
cabeus,  and  the  whole  people,  besought  the  Lord, 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  to  send  his  angel  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  Israel.  Full  of  confidence  in  God,  they 
took  the  field.  When  they  marched  all  together, 
with  assured  courage,  out  of  Jerusalem, 6  there  ap¬ 
peared  a  horseman  marching  before  them.  He  was 
clothed  in  a  white  habit,  with  armour  of  gold,  and 
he  held  a  lance  in  his  hand.  That  sight  filled  them 
with  new  ardour.  They  threw  themselves  upon  the 
enemy  like  lions,  killed  12,600  men,  and  obliged  the 
rest  to  fly,  most  of  them  wounded  and  without  arms. 

After  this  check,  Lysias, 7  weary  of  so  unsuccessful 
a  war, and,  as  the  Scripture  says,  “believing  theJews 
invincible  when  supported  by  the  aid  of  the  Almighty 
God,”  made  a  treaty  with  Judas  and  the  Jewish  na¬ 
tion,  which  Antiochus  ratified.  One  of  the  articles 
of  peace  was,  that  the  decree  of  Antiochus  Epipha¬ 
nes,  which  obliged  the  Jews  to  Conform  to  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  Greeks,  should  be  revoked  and  cancelled, 
and  that  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  live  in  all  pla¬ 
ces  according  to  their  own  laws. 

This  peace  was  of  no  long  duration.  The  neigh¬ 
bouring  people  were  too  much  the  enemies  of  the 
Jews  to  leave  them  long  in  repose.  Judas  overcame 
them  in  many  battles.  Timotheus,  one  of  the  king’s 
generals,  assembled  all  his  forces,  and  raised  an  army 
of  120,000  foot,  without  including  the  horse,  which 
amounted  to  2500.  Judas,  full  of  confidence  in  the 
God  of  armies,  marched  against  him  with  troops  very 
much  inferior  as  to  number.  He  attacked  and  de¬ 
feated  him.  Timotheus  lost  30,000  men  in  this  bat¬ 
tle,  and  saved  himself  with  great  difficuty.  This 
defeat  was  followed  by  many  advantages  on  the  side 
of  Judas,  which  proved  that  God  alone  is  the  source 
of  valour,  intrepidity,  and  success  in  war.  He  show- 


4  Polyb.  Legat.  cvii.  Justin.  1.  xxxiv.  c.  3.  Appian.  in 
Syr.  p.  117. 

*2  Maccab.  xi.  1-33.  xii.  1—37.  xiii.  1—24.  1  Maccab. 
v.  65—67.  vi.  19—63.  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xii. 

6  It  was  an  angel,  perhaps  St.  Michael,  the  protector  of 
the  people  of  God. 

1  2  Maccab.  xi.  13. 
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ed  this  in  the  most  sensible  manner,  by  the  evident 
and  singular  protection  which  he  gave  to  a  people, 
of  whom  he  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  guide  and 
director. 

A  new  army  was  raised  of  100,000  foot,  20,000 
horse,  two-and-thirty  elephants,  and  300  chariots  of 
war.  The  king  in  person,  with  Lysias  the  regent  of 
the  kingdom,  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  it,  and 
entered  Judea.  Judas,  relying  upon  the  omnipo¬ 
tence  of  God,  the  creator  of  the  universe,  and  having 
exhorted  his  troops  to  fight  to  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood,  marched  and  posted  himselfin  the  front  of  the 
king’s  camp.  After  having  given  his  troops  for  the 
word  of  battle,  Victory  is  of  God,  he  chose  the  bra¬ 
vest  men  of  his  army,  and  with  them,  in  the  night,  at¬ 
tacked  the  king’s  quarters.  They  killed  4000  men, 
•nd  retired,  after  having  filled  his  whole  camp  with 
confusion  and  dismay. 

Though  the  king  knew  from  thence  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  valour  of  the  Jews,  he  did  not  doubt  but  they 
would  be  overpowered  at  length  bv  the  number  of 
his  troops  and  elephants.  He  resolved  tl^refore  to 
come  to  a  general  battle  with  them.  Judas,  without 
being  intimidated  by  the  terrible  preparations  for  it, 
advanced  with  his  army,  and  gave  the  king  battle,  in 
which  the  Jews  killed  a  great  number  of  the  enemy. 
Eleazar,  a  Jew,  seeing  an  elephant  larger  than  the 
rest,  covered  with  the  king’s  arms,  and  believing  the 
king  was  upon  it,  sacrificed  himself  to  preserve  his 
people,  and  acquire  a  perpetual  name.  He  forced 
his  way  boldly  to  the  elephant  through  the  line  of 
battle,  killing  and  overthrowing  all  who  opposed  him. 
Then  placing  himself  under  the  beast’s  belly-,  he 
ierced  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  fell  and  crushed 
im  to  death  underneath  it. 

Judas,  in  the  mean  time,  and  his  troops,  fought 
with  extraordinary  resolution.  But  at  length  ex¬ 
hausted  by  fatigue,  and  no  longer  able  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  enemy,  they  thought  fit  to  retire.  The 
king  followed  them,  aud  besieged  the  fortress  of 
Beth  sura.  That  place,  after  a  long  and  vigorous  de¬ 
fence,  was  obliged,  for  want  of  provisions,  to  surren¬ 
der  by  capitulation. 

From  thence  Antiochus  marched  against  Jerusalem 
and  besieged  the  temple.  Those  who  defended  it 
were  reduced  to  the  same  extremities  with  the  gar¬ 
rison  of  Bethsura,  and  would,  like  them,  have  been 
obliged  to  surrender,  if  Providence  had  not  relieved 
them  by  an  unforeseen  accident.  I  have  observed, 
that  Philip  had  retired  into  Egypt,  in  hopes  of  finding 
assistance  there  against  Lysias.  But  the  disputes 
which  had  arisen  between  the  two  brothers,  who 
reigned  jointly,  as  has  been  said  elsewhere,  soon  un¬ 
deceived  him.  Finding  that  he  had  nothing  to  expect 
from  that  quarter,  he  returned  into  the  East,  assem¬ 
bled  some  troops  of  Medes  and  Persians,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  king’s  absence  during  his  expedition 
against  Judaea,  he  seized  the  capital  of  the  empire. 
Upon  that  news,  Lysias  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
peace  with  the  Jews,  in  order  to  turn  his  arms  against 
his  rival  in  Syria.  Peace  was  accordingly  concluded 
upon  very  advantageous  and  honourable  conditions. 
Antiochus  swore  to  observe  it,  and  was  admitted  to 
enter  the  fortifications  of  the  temple,  with  the  sight 
of  which  he  was  so  much  terrified,  that,  contrary  to 
his  faith  given,  and  the  oath  he  had  sworn  when 
ratifying  the  peace,  he  caused  them  to  be  demolished 
before  he  set  out  for  Syria.  The  sudden  return  of 
Antiochus  drove  Philip  out  of  Antioch,  and  put  an 
end  to  his  short  regency,  and  soon  after  of  his  life. 

The  troubles  occasioned  by  the  di- 
A.  M.  3842.  visions  between  the  two  Ptolemies,! 
Ant.  J.  C.  162.  which  we  have  just  now  mentioned, 
rose  so  high,  that  the  Roman  senate 
ave  orders  to  the  ambassadors  they  had  sent  into 
yria,  to  proceed  to  Alexandria,  and  to  use  all  their 
endeavours  to  reconcile  them.  Before  they  arrived 
there,  Physcon,  the  youngest,  surnarned  Euergetes, 
had  already  expelled  his  brother  Philometor.  The 
latter  embarked  for  Italy,  and  landed  at  Brundusium. 


»  Porphyr.  in  Cr.  Eus.  Scalig.  p.  60  and  68.  Diod.  in 
Excerpt.  Vales.  322.  Valer.  Max.  1.  v.  c  ■  1.  Polyb.  Legat. 
exiii.  Epit.  Liv.  1.  xUi. 
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From  whence  he  went  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Rome, 
on  foot,  very  ill  dressed,  and  with  few  followers,  and 
demanded  of  the  senate  the  necessary  aid  for  replac¬ 
ing  him  upon  the  throne. 

As  soon  as  Demetrius,  son  of  Seleucus  Philopator 
king  of  Syria,  who  was  still  a  hostage  at  Rome,  was 
apprized  of  the  unhappy  condition  to  which  that  fu¬ 
gitive  prince  was  reduced,  he  caused  royal  robes  and 
an  equipage  to  be  got  ready  for  him,  that  he  might 
appear  in  Rome  as  a  king,  and  went  to  meet  him  with 
all  he  had  ordered  to  be.  prepared  for  his  use.  He 
found  him  twenty-six  miles,  that  is,  at  nine  or  ten 
leagues  distance  from  Rome.  Ptolemy  expressed 
great  gratitude  to  him  for  his  goodness,  and  the  hon¬ 
our  he  did  him;  but  did  not  think  proper  to  accept 
his  present,  nor  permit  him  to  attend  him  the  rest  of 
his  journey.  He  finished  it  on  foot,  and  with  the 
same  attendants  and  habit  he  had  worn  till  then.  In 
that  manner  he  entered  Rome,  and  took  up  his  lodg¬ 
ing  with  a  painter  of  Alexandria,  who  had  but  a  very 
small  house.  His  design,  by  all  these  circumstances, 
was  to  express  the  misery  to  which  he  was  reduced 
the  better,  and  to  move  the  compassion  of  the  Romans. 

When  the  senate  were  informed  of  his  arrival,  they 
sent  to  desire  he  would  come  to  them;  and  to  excuse 
their  not  having  prepared  a  house  for  his  reception, 
and  that  he  had  not  been  paid  the  honours  at  his  en¬ 
try  w  ith  which  it  was  the  custom  to  treat  princes  of 
his  rank,  they  assured  him  that  it  was  neither  for  want 
of  consideration  for  his  person,  nor  out  of  neglect, 
but  because  his  coming  had  surprised  them,  and  had 
been  kept  so  secret,  that  they  were  not  apprized  of  it 
till  after  he  had  entered  Rome.  Afterwards,  having 
desired  him  to  quit  the  habit  he  wore,  and  to  demand 
an  audience  of  the  senate,  in  order  to  explain  in  a  full 
meeting  the  occasion  of  his  voyage,  he  was  conducted 
by  some  of  the  senators  to  a  house  suitable  to  his 
birth;  and  orders  was  given  to  the  quaestors, or  trea¬ 
surers,  to  see  him  served  and  supplied  at  the  expense 
of  the  public,  with  all  things  necessary,  during  his  res¬ 
idence  at  Rome. 

When  they  gave  him  audience,  and  he  had  repre¬ 
sented  his  condition  to  the  Romans,  they  immediately 
resolved  to  re-establish  him;  and  deputed  two  of  the 
senators,  with  the  character  of  ambassadors,  to  go  with 
him  to  Alexandria,  and  cause  their  decree  to  be  put 
in  execution.  They  reconducted  him  accordingly, 
and  succeeded  in  negotiating  an  accommodation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  brothers.  Libya  and  the  province  of 
Cyrene,  were  given  to  Physcon;  Philometor  had 
Egypt  and  the  isle  of  Cyprus;  and  each  of  them  was 
declared  independent  of  the  other  in  the  dominions 
assigned  them.  The  treaty  and  agreement  were  con¬ 
firmed  with  the  customary  oaths  and  sacrifices. 

But  oaths  and  sacrifices  had  long  been  with  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  princes  no  more  than  simple  ceremonies 
and  mere  forms,  by  which  they  did  not  think  them¬ 
selves  bound  in  the.  least.  And  this  way  of  thinking 
is  but  too  common.  Soon  after,  the  youngest  of  the 
two  kings,  dissatisfied  with  the  partition  which  had 
been  made,  went  in  person  to  complain  of  it  to  the 
senate.  He  demanded  that  the  treaty  of  partition 
should  be  annulled,  and  that  he  should  be  restored  to 
the  possession  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  He  alleged  that 
he  had  been  forced  by  the  necessity  of  the  times  to 
comply  with  the  former  proposals,  and  that,  even 
though  Cyprus  should  be  granted  him,  his  share 
would  still  De  far  from  equal  to  his  brother’s.  Me* 
nethyllus,  whom  the  elder  Ptolemy  had  deputed  to 
Rome,  made  it  appear  that  Physcon  held  not  only 
Libya  and  Cyrenaica,  but  his  life  also,  from  the  good¬ 
ness  of  his  brother:  that  he  had  made  himself  so  much 
the  abhorrence  of  the  people,  by  his  violent  proceed¬ 
ings,  that  they  would  have  left  him  neither  life  nor 
government,  had  not  his  brother  snatched  him  from 
their  resentment,  by  making  himself  mediator:  that 
at  the  time  he  was  preserved  from  this  danger,  he 
thought  himself  too  happy  in  reigning  over  the  region 
allotted  to  him;  and  that  both  sides  had  ratified  the 
treaty  before  the  altar  of  the  gods,  and  sworn  to  ob¬ 
serve  their  agreement  with  each  other.  Quintus  and 
Canuleius,  who  had  negotiated  the  accommodation 
between  the  brothers,  confirmed  the  truth  of  all  Me 
nethyllus  advanced. 
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The  senate,  seeing  that  in  fact  the  partition  was  not 
equal,  artfully  took  advantage  of  the  quarrel  between 
the  two  brothers,  to  diminish  the  strength  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Egypt,  by  dividing  it,  and  granted  the  young¬ 
er  what  he  demanded.  For  such  was  then  the  policy 
of  the  Romans.  It  is  Polybius  who  makes  this  reflec¬ 
tion.  They  made  the  quarrels  and  differences  of 
princes  the  means  of  extending  and  strengthening 
their  own  power,  and  behaved  in  regard  to  them  with 
so  much  address,  that  whilst  they  acted  solely  for  their 
own  interest,  the  contending  parties  were,  however, 
obliged  to  them.  As  therefore  the  great  power  of 
Egypt  gave  them  reason  to  apprehend  it  would  be¬ 
come  too  formidable  if  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  one 
sovereign,  who  knew  how  to  use  it,  they  adjudged  the 
isle  of  Cyprus  to  Physcon.  Demetrius,  who  did  not 
lose  sight  of  the  throne  of  Syria,  and  who,  on  his  part, 
was  interested  that  so  powerful  a  prince  as  the  king 
of  Egypt  should  not  continue  in  possession  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  had  supported  the  demand  of  Phys¬ 
con  with  all  his  influence.  The  Romans  made  T. 
Torquatus  and  Cn.  Merula  set  out  with  the  latter,  to 
put  him  in  possession  of  it. 

During  that  prince’s  stay  at  Rome,!  he  had  often 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the 
Gracchi,  and  caused  proposals  of  marriage  to  be  made 
to  her.  But  as  she  was  the  daughter  of  Scipio  Afri- 
canus,  and  the  widow  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  who  had 
been  twice  consul  and  censor,  she  rejected  his  offers, 
and  believed  it  more  honourable  to  be  one  of  the  first 
ladies  of  Rome,  than  queen  of  Libya  with  Physcon. 

Physcon  set  out  from  Rome  with  the  two  Roman 
ambassadors.  Their  plan  was  to  concert  an  interview 
between  the  two  brothers  upon  the  frontier,  and  by 
means  of  a  negotiation  to  bring  them  to  that  agree¬ 
ment  which  the  senate  had  fixed.  Philometor  did  not 
explain  himself  openly  at  first.  He  spun  out  the  affair 
to  as  great  a  length  as  he  could,  upon  different  pre¬ 
texts,  endeavouring  to  gain  time,  and  taking  secret 
measures  against  his  brother.  At  length  he  declared 
plainly,  that  he  was  resolved  to  stand  to  the  first  treaty, 
and  that  he  would  make  no  other. 

The  Cyremeans,  in  the  mean  time,* 

A.  M.  3843.  informed  of  the  ill  conduct  of  Phys- 
Ant.  J.  C.  161.  con  during  the  time  that  he  was  in 
possession  of  the  government  at  Al¬ 
exandria,  conceived  so  strong  an  aversion  for  him, 
that  they  resolved  to  keep  him  out  of  their  country  by 
force  of  arms.  It  was  not  doubted  but  Philometor  had 
covertly  taken  pains  to  excite  these  disturbances. 
Physcon,  who  had  been  overthrown  by  the  rebels  in 
a  battle,  having  almost  lost  all  hope,  sent  two  deputies 
with  the  Roman  ambassadors  on  their  return  to  Rome, 
with  orders  to  lay  his  complaints  against  his  brother 
before  the  senate,  and  to  solicit  their  protection.  The 
senate,  offended  at  Philometor’s  refusal  to  evacuate 
the  island  of  Cyprus  according  to  their  decree,  de¬ 
clared  that  there  was  no  longer  any  amity  and  alliance 
between  him  and  the  Romans,  and  ordered  his  am¬ 
bassadors  to  quit  Rome  iu  five  days. 

Physcon  found  means  to  re-establish  himself  in 
Cyrenaica;  but  made  himself  so  generally  hated  by 
his  subjects,  through  his  ill-conduct,  that  some  of  them 
fell  upon  him,  and  wounded  him  in  several  places,  and 
left  him  for  dead  upon  the  spot.  He  imputed  this  to 
his  brother  Philometor;  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  re¬ 
covered  of  his  wounds,  undertook  again  a  voyage  to 
Rome.  He  there  made  his  complaints  against  him 
to  the  senate,  showed  the  scars  of  his  wounds,  and  ac¬ 
cused  him  of  having  employed  the  assassins  from 
whom  he  received  them.  Though  Philometor  was  the 
most  humane  of  all  princes,  and  the  least  to  be  sus¬ 
pected  of  so  black  and  barbarous  an  action,  the  sen¬ 
ate,  who  were  angry  at  his  refusal  to  submit  to  the 
regulation  they  had  made  in  regard  to  the  isle  of 
Cyprus,  gave  ear  to  this  false  accusation  with  too  much 
facility.  They  carried  their  prejudice  so  high  against 
him,  that  they  would  not  so  much  as  hear  what  his 
ambassadors  had  to  say  in  his  defence.  Orders  were 
sent  to  them  to  quit  Rome  immediately.  Besides 


»  Plut.  in  Tib.  Grac.  p.  824. 

»  Polyb.  Legat.  cxxxii.  Ibid,  in  Excerpt.  Vales,  p.  197. 
Diod.  in  Excerpt.  Yales  p.  334. 


which,  the  senate  appointed  five  commissioners  to 
conduct  Physcon  into  Cyprus,  and  to  put  him  in  pos¬ 
session  of  that  island,  and  wrote  to  all  their  allies  near 
to  aid  him  for  that  purpose  with  all  their  troops. 

Physcon,  by  this  means,  with  an 
army  which  seemed  to  him  sufficient  A.  M.  3847 
for  the  execution  of  his  design,  land-  Ant.  J.  C.  157 
ed  in  the  island.  Philometor,  who 
had  gone  thither  in  person,  defeated  him  and  obliged 
him  to  shut  himself  up  in  Lapitho,  where  he  was  soon 
invested,  besieged,  and  at  length  taken,  and  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  brother  whom  he  had  so  cruelly  in¬ 
jured.  Philometor’s  exceeding  goodness  appeared 
upon  this  occasion.  After  all  that  Physcon  had  done 
against  him,  it  was  expected  that,  as  he  now  had  him 
in  his  power,  he  would  make  him  sensible  of  his  indig¬ 
nation  and  revenge.  He  forgave  him  every  thing; 
and,  not  contented  with  pardoning  his  faults,  he  even 
restored  him  Libya  and  Cyrenaica,  and  added  farther 
some  amends  in  lieu  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  That 
act  of  generosity  put  an  end  to  the  war  between  the 
two  brothers.  It  was  not  renewed ;  and  the  Romans 
were  ashamed  of  any  longer  opposing  a  prince  of  such 
extraordinary  clemency.  There  is  no  reader  who 
does  not  secretly  pay  the  homage  of  esteem  and  ad¬ 
miration  to  so  generous  an  action.  Such  inward  sen¬ 
timents,  which  are  founded  in  nature,  and  anticipate 
all  reflections,  imply  how  great  and  noble  it  is  to  for¬ 
get  and  pardon  injuries,  and  what  a  meanness  of  soul 
there  is  in  the  resentment  of  the  revengeful. 

SECTION  III.— OCTAVIUS,  AMBASSADOR  OF  THE  RO¬ 
MANS  IN  SYRIA,  IS  KILLED  THERE.  DEMETRIUS 
ESCAPES  FROM  ROME,  AND  PUTS  EUPATOR  TO 
DEATH,  ASCENDS  THE  THRONE  OF  SYRIA,  AND  AS¬ 
SUMES  THE  SURNAME  OF  SOTER.  HE  MAKES  WAR 
AGAINST  THE  JEWS.  REPEATED  VICTORIES  OF  JU¬ 
DAS  MACCABEUS;  DEATH  OF  THAT  GREAT  MAN. 
DEMETRIUS  IS  ACKNOWLEDGED  KING  BY  THE  RO¬ 
MANS.  HE  ABANDONS  HIMSELF  TO  DRUNKENNESS 
AND  DEBAUCHERY.  ALEXANDER  BALA  FORMS  A 
CONSPIRACY  AGAINST  HIM.  DEMETRIUS  IS  KILLED 
IN  A  BATTLE.  ALEXANDER  ESPOUSES  THE  DAUGH¬ 
TER  OF  PTOLEMY  PHILOMETOR.  TEMPLE  BUILT 
BY  THE  JEWS  IN  EGYPT.  DEMETRIUS,  SON  OF  THE 
FIRST  OF  THAT  NAME,  SETS  UP  HIS  CLAIM  TO  THE 
THRONE  OF  SYRIA.  ALEXANDER  IS  DESTROYED. 
PTOLEMY  PHILOMETOR  DIES  AT  THE  SAME  TIME. 

We  have®  seen  that  the  principal 
object  of  the  commission  of  the  three  A.  M.  3842. 
Roman  ambassadors,  Cn.  Octavius,  Ant.  J.  C.162. 
Sp.  Lucretius,  and  L.  Aurelius,  who 
went  first  into  Egypt,  was  to  go  into  Syria,  in  order 
to  regulate  the  affairs  of  that  nation.  When  they 
arrived  there,  they  found  the  king  had  more  ships  and 
elephants  than  had  been  stipulated  by  the  treaty  made 
with  Antiochus  the  Great  after  the  battle  of  Sipylus. 
They  caused  the  ships  to  be  burned,  and  the  elephants 
to  be  killed,  which  exceeded  the  number  stated  in 
that  treaty,  and  regulated  all  other  matters  in  such  a 
manner  as  they  thought  most  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Romans.  This  treatment  seemed  insupportable, 
and  exasperated  the  people  against  them.  A  person 
named  Leptines  was  so  incensed  at  it,  that  in  his  rage 
he  fell  upon  Octavius 4  whilst  he  was  bathing,  and  kill¬ 
ed  him.  It  was  suspected  that  Lysias,  the  regent  of 
the  kingdom,  had  secretly  a  hand  in  this  assassination. 
Ambassadors  were  immediately  sent  to  Rome  to  justi¬ 
fy  the  king,  and  to  protest  that  he  had  no  share  in  the 
action.  The  senate  sent  them  back  without  giving 
them  any  answer,  to  signify,  by  that  silence,  their  in¬ 
dignation  for  the  murder  committed  upon  the  person 
of  Octavius,  the  examination  and  punishment  of  which 
they  reserved  to  themselves.  In  the  mean  time,  to  do 
honour  to  his  memory,  they  erected  a  statue  to  him 


*  Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  117.  Polyb.  Legat.  cxiv.  and  cxxii. 
Cicer.  Philip,  ix.  n.  4,  5.  Justin.  1  xxxiv.  c.  3. 

4  This  Octavius  had  been  consul  some  years  before,  and 
was  the  first  of  his  family  who  had  attained  that  honour.— 
Czc.  Philip,  ix.  n.  4.  Octavius  Caesar,  who  became  empe¬ 
ror,  so  well  known  under  the  name  of  Augustus,  was  of  the 
same  family  with  this  Octavius,  but  of  another  branch,  into 
which  the  consular  dignity  had  never  entered.— Sueton. 
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amongst  those  of  the  great  rnen  who  had  lost  their 
lives  in  defence  of  their  country. 

Demetrius  believed  that  the  displeasure  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  against  Eupator  was  a  favourable  conjuncture, 
of  which  it  was  proper  for  him  to  take  the  advantage, 
and  addressed  himself  a  second  time  to  the  senate,  to 
obtain  their  permission  to  return  into  Syria.  He  took 
this  step  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  greatest  part 
of  his  friends,  who  advised  him  to  make  his  escape, 
without  saying  auy  thing.  The  event  soon  showed 
him  how  much  they  were  in  the  right.  As  the  senate 
had  still  the  same  motives  of  interest  for  keeping  him 
at  Rome  as  at  first,  he  received  the  same  answer,  and 
had  the  mortification  to  experience  a  second  dehial. 
He  had  then  recourse  to  the  first  advice  of  his  friends; 
and  Pciybius  the  historian,  who  was  then  at  Rome, 
was  owe  of  those  who  pressed  him  with  the  utmost 
warmth  to  put  it  in  execution  with  secrecy  and  des¬ 
patch.  He  took  his  advice.  After  concerting  all  his 
measures,  he  left  Rome  under  pretence  of  a  hunting 
match,  went  to  Ostia,  and  embarked  with  a  small  train 
in  a  Carthaginian  vessel  bound  for  Tyre,  that  waited 
for  him. I  It  was  three  days  before  it  was  known  at 
Rome  that  he  had  stolen  away.  All  that  the  senate 
could  do,  was  some  days  after  to  send  Tib.  Gracchus, 
L.  Lentulus,  and  Servilius  Glaucia,  into  Syria,  to  ob¬ 
serve  what  effect  the  return  of  Demetrius  would  pro¬ 
duce  there. 

Demetrius  Shaving  landed  at  Tripoli  in  Syria,  a  re 
port  spread  that  the  senate  had  sent  him  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  his  dominions,  and  had  resolved  to  support 
him  in  them.  Eupator  was  immediately  looked  upon 
as  a  lost  man,  and  every  one  abandoned  him  to  join 
Demetrius.  Eupator  and  Lysias,  seized  by  their  own 
troops,  were  delivered  up  to  the  new-comer,  who  or¬ 
dered  them  to  be  put  to  death.  Demetrius  saw  him¬ 
self  established  by  this  means  upon  the  throne  with¬ 
out  opposition,  and  with  prodigious  rapidity. 

One  of  the  first  actions  of  his  reign  was,  to  deliver 
the  Babylonians  from  the  tyranny  of  Timarchus  and 
Heraclides,  who  had  been  the  two  great  favourites 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  He  had  made  the  first  go¬ 
vernor,  and  the  second  treasurer  of  that  province. 
Timarchus  having  added  rebellion  to  his  other  crimes, 
Demetrius  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  He  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  banishing  the  other.  The  Baby¬ 
lonians  were  so  much  rejoiced  to  see  themselves  freed 
from  the  oppression  of  those  two  brothers,  that  upon 
this  occasion  they  gave  their  deliverer  the  title  of  so- 
ter,  or  Saviour,  which  he  bore  ever  afterwards. 

Alcimus,  whom  Antiochus  Eupator  had  made  high- 
riest  of  the  Jews  after  the  death  of  Menelaus,  not 
eing  able  to  procure  himself  to  be  admitted  by  them 
in  that  capacity,  because  he  had  profaned  the  sancti¬ 
ty  of  the  priesthood,  by  following  the  impious  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  Greeks  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes;  gath¬ 
ered  together  all  the  apostate  Jews,  who  had  taken 
refuge  at  Antioch,  after  having  been  expelled  Judea, 
and  putting  himself  at  their  head,  came  to  petition 
the  new'  king  to  defend  them  from  the  oppressions  of 
Judas  and  his  brothers,  venting  a  thousand  calumnies 
against  them.  He  accused  them  of  having  killed  all 
persons  of  Demetrius’s  party  who  fell  into  their  hands, 
and  of  having  forced  him,  with  all  those  in  his  com¬ 
pany,  to  abandon  their  country,  and  seek  their  secu¬ 
rity  elswhere.  Demetrius  immediately  ordered  Bac- 
chides,  governor  of  Mesopotamia,  to  march  into  Ju¬ 
dea  at  the  head  of  an  army;  and  confirming  Alcimus 
in  Lis  office,  he  joined  him  in  commission  with  Bac- 
chides,  and  charged  them  both  with  the  care  of  this 
war.  Judas  rendered  all  the  efforts  of  this  first  army 
ineffectual,  as  he  did  also  those  of  a  second,  which 
was  commanded  by  Nicanor.  The  latter,  enraged  at 
the  last  defeat  of  the  troops  of  Syria,  and  indignant 
that  a  handful  of  men  should  make  head  against  such 
numerous  and  warlike  armies,  and  knowing  that  they 
placed  their  whole  confidence  of  victory  in  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  god  of  Israel,  and  in  the  promises  made 
in  the  temple  where  he  was  honoured,  had  uttered  a 


»  That  ship  was  carrying  to  Tyre,  according  to  custom, 
lh8  first-fruits  of  the  lands  and  revenues  of  Carthage. 

*  X  Maccab.  vii.  viii.  ix.  and  2  Maccab.  xiv.  Joseph.  Antiq. 
1.  xii.  xiii.  Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  117.  Justin.  1.  lxxxiv.  c.  3. 
Voi..  II.— 32 
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thousand  blasphemies  against  the  Almighty  and 
against  his  temple.  He  was  soon  punished  for  them. 
Judas  engaged  him  in  a  bloody  battle,  and  of  his  ar¬ 
my  of  35,000  men  not  one  escaped  to  carry  the  news 
of  the  defeat  to  Antioch.  The  body  of  Nicanor  was 
found  amongst  the  dead.  His  head  and  right  hand, 
which  he  had  lifted  up  against  the  temple,  threaten¬ 
ing  to  destroy  it,  were  cut  oil,  and  placed  upon  one 
of  the  towers  of  Jerusalem. 

Judas,  after  this  complete  victory,  having  some  re¬ 
laxation,  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome.  He  saw  himself 
continually  attacked  by  the  whole  forces  of  Syria, 
without  being  able  to  rely  with  good  reason  upon  any 
treaty  of  peace.  He  had  no  aid  to  expect  from  the 
neighbouring  nations,  who,  far  from  interesting  them¬ 
selves  for  the  preservation  of  the  Jewish  people,  in 
concert  with  the  Syrians,  entertained  no  thoughts  but 
of  extirpating  them.  He  had  been  informed  that  the 
Romans,  equally  esteemed  for  their  justice  and  valour, 
were  always  ready  to  support  weak  nations  against  the 
oppression  ofkings,  whose  power  gave  them  umbrage. 
He  therefore  thought  of  making  an  alliance  with  that 
people,  in  order  to  support  himself  by  their  protection 
against  the  unjust  enterprises  of  the  Syrians.  Those 
ambassadors  were  very  well  received  by  the  senate, 
who  passed  a  decree  by  which  the  Jews  were  declared 
the  friends  and  allies  of  the  Romans,  and  a  defensive 
league  was  made  with  them.  They  even  obtained  a 
letter  from  the  senate  to  Demetrius,  by  which  he  was 
enjoined  not  to  distress  the  Jews  any  more,  and  war 
was  threatened,  in  case  he  persevered  to  do  so.  But 
before  the  ambassadors  returned,  Judas  was  dead. 

As  soon  as  Demetrius  received  news  of  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Nicanor,  he  gave  the  command  of  a 
powerful  army  to  Bacchides  and  Alcimus,  composed 
of  the  choicest  of  all  his  troops,  and  sent  them  into 
Judsea.  Judas  had  only  3000  men  with  him  when  it 
arrived  there.  These  were  struck  with  such  a  panic, 
that  they  all  abandoned  him,  except  800  men.  Judas, 
with  that  small  number,  through  an  excess  of  valour 
and  confidence,  had  the  boldness  to  hazard  a  battle 
against  so  numerous  an  army.  He  perished,  over¬ 
powered  by  multitudes.  His  loss  was  deplored 
throughout  all  Judaea  and  at  Jerusalem,  with  all  the 
marks  of  the  keenest  affliction,  and  the  government 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  Jonathan  his  brother. 

Alcimus  being  dead,  after  having  committed  great 
violences  against  the  true  Israelites,  and  Bacchides 
being  returned  to  Antioch,  the  country  remained 
quiet,  and  was  not  harassed  by  the  Syrians  for  two 
years.  Demetrius  had  most  probably  received  the 
senate's  letter  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  which  obliged 
him  to  recall  Bacchides. 

Demetrius  3  indeed  was  at  this  time 
very  cautious  in  his  conduct  with  re-  A.  M.  3844. 
gard  to  the  Romans,  and  used  all  his  Ant.  J.  C.  160. 
endeavours  to  induce  them  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  him  king,  and  to  renew  the  treaty  made 
with  the  kings  his  predecessors.  Having  received 
advice  that  the  Romans  had  three  ambassadors  at  the 
court  of  Ariarathes  king  of  Cappadocia,  he  sent  Me- 
nochares,  one  of  his  principal  ministers,  thither  to  en¬ 
ter  upon  the  negotiation.  Finding,  at  his  return,  by 
the  report  he  made  of  what  had  passed,  that  the  good 
offices  of  those  ambassadors  were  absolutely  necessary 
to  his  success  on  that  point,  he  sent  again  into  Pam- 
phylia,  and  afterwards  to  Rhodes,  to  assure  them  that 
ne  would  conform  entirely  to  their  will;  and  by  the 
force  of  pressing  solicitations,  obtained  at  length,  by 
their  means,  what  he  desired.  The  Romans  acknow¬ 
ledged  him  king  of  Syria,  and  renewed  the  treaties 
made  with  that  crown. 

To  cultivate  their  amity ,4  he  sent 
the  same  Menochares  the  following  A.  M.  3845. 
year,  in  conjunction  with  some  oth-  Ant.  J.  C.  159. 
ers  upon  an  embassy  to  Rome.  They 
were  charged  with  a  crown  that  weighed  10,000  pieces 
of  gold, 6  as  a  present  from  him  to  the  senate,  in  grat¬ 
itude  for  their  kind  treatment  of  him  during  the  time 
that  he  was  a  hostage  at  Rome.  They  carried  also 


*  Polyb.  Legat.  cxx. 

*  Ibid,  cxxii.  Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  118.  Diod.  Legat.  xxv 

*  They  were  worth  more  than  ten  thousand  pistoles. 
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with  them  Leptines  and  Isocrates,  in  order  to  deliver 
them  up,  upon  account  of  the  assassination  of  Octavi¬ 
us.  This  Leptines  was  the  person  who  killed  him  at 
Laodicea.  Isocrates  was  a  Greek,  by  profession  a 
grammarian,  who  being  in  Syria  at  that  time,  had 
upon  all  occasions  taken  upon  him  to  vindicate  that 
equally  base  and  unjust  action.  The  senate  received 
the  ambassadors  with  all  the  usual  honours,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  the  present  they  brought;  but  would  neither 
hear  nor  see  two  vile  men,  objects  unworthy  of  their 
anger;  reserving  to  themselves,  without  doubt,  the 
right  of  exacting,  when  they  pleased,  a  more  distin¬ 
guished  satisfaction  for  the  murder  of  their  ambas¬ 
sador. 

It  was  nearly  about  this  time  that  Demetrius,  as  I 
have  observed  before,  established  Holophernes  upon 
the  throne  of  Cappadocia.  He  was  soon  after  expel¬ 
led  and  took  refuge  at  Antioch.  W e  are  going  to  see 
how  far  he  carried  his  ingratitude  towards  his  bene¬ 
factor. 

Demetrius, l  who  found  himself 

A.  M.  3850.  without  war  or  occupation,  began  to 
Ant.  J.  C.  154.  indulge  in  pleasure,  and  to  lead  an 
idle  life,  not  a  little  singular  and  fan¬ 
tastic  in  the  manner  of  it.  He  caused  a  castle  to  be 
built  near  Antioch,  flanked  with  four  strong  towers, 
and  shut  himself  up  in  it,  in  order  to  abandon  himself 
entirely  on  the  one  side  to  idolence,  not  being  willing 
to  hear  any  more  mention  made  of  public  business, 
and,  on  the  other,  to  the  pleasure  of  good  cheer  and 
excess  of  wine.  He  was  drunk  at  least  one  half  of 
the  day.  The  memorials,  which  people  were  desirous 
of  presenting  to  him,  were  never  received  ;  justice  was 
not  administered;  the  affairs  of  the  state  languished: 
in  a  word  there  was  a  general  suspension  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  soon  stirred  up  the  whole  people 
against  him.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  for  deposing 
him.  Holophernes,  who  continued  at  Antioch,  en¬ 
tered  into  this  plot  against  his  benefactor,  flattering 
himself  with  obtaining  the  crown  if  the  enterprise 
succeeded.  It  was  discovered,  and  Holophernes  was 
thrown  into  prison.  Demetrius  would  not  deprive 
him  of  life.  He  chose  rather  to  spare  him,  in  order 
to  make  use  of  him  upon  occasion  against  Ariarathes, 
king  of  Cappadocia,  upon  whose  crown  he  had  some 
pretensions. 

Notwithstanding  the  discovery,  the  conspiracy  was 
not  suppressed.2  The  malecontents  were  secretly 
supported  by  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  had  the  affair 
of  Cyprus  at  heart;  and  by  Attalus  and  Ariarathes, 
who  were  anxious  to  revenge  themselves  for  the  war 
Demetrius  had  undertaken  against  them  in  favour  of 
Holophernes.  Those  three  princes  in  concert  together 
employed  Heraclides  in  preparing  some  body  to  per¬ 
sonate  the  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  to  set  up 
hereditary  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Syria.  This 
Heraclides  had  been,  as  I  have  said  already,  one  of 
the  great  favourites  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and 
treasurer  of  the  province  of  Baby  Ion,  whileTimarchus, 
his  brother,  another  favourite,  was  governor  of  it.  At 
Demetrius’s  accession  to  the  crown,  the  two  brothers 
having  been  convicted  of  malversation  and  other 
crimes,  Timarchus  had  been  executed,  and  the  other, 
having  made  his  escape,  had  taken  up  his  residence  at 
Rhodes.  It  was  there  he  tookpain3  to  train  the  man 
intended  for  the  design  I  have  mentioned.  He  chose 
for  that  purpose  a  young  man  named  Bala,  of  mean 
extraction,  but  well  calculated  to  act  the  part  assigned 
him.  He  modelled  him,  and  instructed  him  fully  in 
all  that  it  was  necessary  to  say  or  do. 

When  he  was  fully  prepared,  he 

A.  M.  3851.  began  by  causing  him  to  be  acknow- 
Ant.  J.  C.  153.  ledged  by  the  three  kings  who  were 
in  the  secret.  He  afterwards  carried 
him  to  Rome,  as  he  did  also  Laodice,  the  real  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  for  the  better  concealing 
of  the  imposture.  By  force  of  address  and  solicita¬ 
tions,  he  caused  him  to  be  acknowledged  there  also, 
and  obtained  a  decree  of  the  senate  in  his  favour, 


*  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xiii.  e,  3.  Athen.  1.  x.  p.  440.  Justin. 

1.  XXXV.  c.  1. 

*  Polyb.  Legat.  cxxxviii.  and  cxl.  Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  131. 
Athen.  1.  v.  211.  1  Mar  cab.  x.  1—50. 


which  not  only  gave  him  permission  to  return  lntd 
Syria,  for  the  recovery  of  his  dominions,  but  even 
granted  him  assistance  for  that  purpose.  Though  the 
senate  plainly  saw  through  the  imposture,  and  that 
all  that  was  told  of  this  pretender  was  mere  fiction, 
they  entered  into  every  thing  that  was  desired  of  them 
against  Demetrius,  with  whom  they  were  dissatisfied, 
and  passed  that  decree  in  favour  of  the  impostor. 
With  this  declaration  of  the  Romans  for  him,  he  found 
no  difficulty  in  raising  troops.  He  seized  upon  Pto* * 
lemais  in  Palestine;  and  there,  under  the  name,  of 
Alexander,  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  assumed  the 
title  of  the  king  of  Syria.  Many  of  the  malecontents 
came  thither  to  join  him,  and  form  his  court. 

This  news  made  Demetrius  quit  his  castle  and  his 
indolence,  and  apply  himself  to  his  defence.  He  as¬ 
sembled  all  the  troops  he  could.  Alexander  armed 
also  on  his  side.  The  assistance  of  Jonathan  was  of 
great  consequence  in  this  conjuncture,  and  both  par¬ 
ties  made  their  court  to  him.  Demetrius  wrote  to  him 
first,  and  sent  him  the  commission  of  general  of  the 
king’s  troops  in  Judea,  which  rendered  him  at  that 
time  very  much  superior  to  all  his  enemies. 

Alexander  seeing  what  Demetrius  had  done  for 
Jonathan,  was  thereby  induced  to  make  proposals  also 
to  him,  in  order  to  bring  him  over  to  his  side.  He 
made  him  high-priest,  granted  him  the  title  of  Friend 
of  the  king ,  sent  him  a  purple  robe  and  a  crown  of 
gold,  marks  of  the  high  dignity  which  he  conferred 
upon  him;  for  none  at  that  time  wore  purple  except 
princes  and  nobles  of  the  first  rank.  Demetrius,  who 
received  advice  of  this,  still  outbid  him,  to  secure  to 
himself  an  ally  of  such  importance.  But  after  the  in¬ 
juries  he  had  done  to  all  those  who  had  had  the  true 
interest  of  the  Jews  at  heart,  and  to  the  whole  nation 
in  general,  they  dared  not  confide  in  him,  and  resolved 
to  treat  rather  with  Alexander.  Jonathan  therefore 
accepted  the  high-priesthood  from  him ;  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  whole  people,  at  the  feast  of  taberna¬ 
cles,  which  happened  soon  after,  he  put  on  the  ponti¬ 
fical  vestments,  and  officiated  as  high-priest. 

The  place  had  been  vacant  seven  years  from  the 
death  of  Alcimus.  The  high-priesthood,  which  at 
that  time  came  into  the  Asmonean  family,  continued 
in  it  till  Herod’s  time,  who,  from  hereditary,  as  it  had 
been  till  then,  made  an  employment  of  it,  which  he 
disposed  of  at  his  pleasure. 

The  two  kings  having  taken  the 
field,  Demetrius,  who  wanted  neither  A.  M.  3852. 
valour  nor  good  sense,  when  his  rea-  Ant.  J.  C.  152. 
son  was  not  impaired  by  wine,  was 
victorious  in  the  first  battle;  but  it  was  of  no  advan¬ 
tage  to  him.  Alexander  soon  received  new  troops 
from  the  three  kings  who  had  set  him  up,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  support  him  vigorously.  Having,  besides 
this,  the  Romans  and  Jonathan  on  his  side,  he  retriev¬ 
ed  his  loss,  and  maintained  his  ground.  The  Syrians 
continually  deserted  also,  because  they  could  not  bear 
Demetrius.  That  prince  beginning  to  apprehend  the 
event  of  the  war,  sent  his  two  sons,  Demetrius  and 
Antiochus,  to  Cnidos,  a  city  of  Caria,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  security  in  case  of  misfortune.  He  con¬ 
fided  them,  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  to  the 
care  of  a  friend  whom  he  had  in  that  city;  in  order 
that  if  any  accident  should  happen  to  himself,  they 
might  remain  there  in  safety,  and  wait  some  favour¬ 
able  conjuncture. 

It  was  at  that  same  time,  and  per¬ 
haps  in  imitation  of  Alexander  Bala,  A.  M.  3853. 
that  Andriscus  played  the  same  part  Ant.  J.  C.  151 
in  Macedonia.  He  had  retired  to 
Demetrius,  who  had  given  him  up  to  the  Romans, 
from  the  hope  of  conciliating  their  favour. 

The  two  competitors  for  the  crown 
of  Syria  having  assembled  all  their  A.  M.  3854. 
troops,  proceeded  to  a  decisive  bat-  Ant.  J.  C  150. 
tie.  At  first  Demetrius’s  left  wing 
broke  that  of  the  enemy  which  opposed  it,  and  put  it 
to  flight.  But  being  too  hot  in  the  pursuit,  a  com¬ 
mon  fault  in  battles,  and  which  almost  always  oc¬ 
casions  their  being  lost,  at  their  return  they  found  the 
right,  at  the  head  of  which  Demetrius  fought  in  per¬ 
son,  routed,  and  the  king  himself  killed  in  the  pursuit. 
As  long  as  he  had  been  in  a  condition  to  support  th« 
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enemy’s  charge,  he  had  omitted  nothing  of  which 
valour  and  conduct  were  capable,  that  might  conduce 
to  his  success.  At  length  his  troops  gave  way,  and 
in  the  retreat  his  horse  plunged  into  a  bog,  where 
those  who  pursued  him  killed  him  with  their  arrows. 
He  had  reigned  twelve  years.  Alexander  by  this 
victory  found  himself  master  of  the  empire  of  Syria. 

As  soon  as  Alexander  saw  himself  at  ease,!  he  sent 
to  demand  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  king 
of  Egypt,  in  marriage.  She  was  granted  him:  and 
her  father  conducted  her  in  person  to  Ptolemais, 
where  the  nuptials  were  celebrated.  Jonathan  was 
invited  to  that  feast,  and  went  thither,  where  he  was 
received  by  the  two  kings  with  all  possible  marks  of 
honour. 

Oneas,  son  of  Oneas  III.* *  having  been  disappoint¬ 
ed  of  the  high-priesthood  after  the  death  of  his  un¬ 
cle,  Menelaus,  had  retired  into  Egypt.  He  had  found 
means  to  insinuate  himself  so  well  into  the  favour  of 
Ptolemy  Philometor  and  Cleopatra  his  wife,  that  he 
was  become  their  favourite  and  most  intimate  confi¬ 
dant.  He  made  use  of  his  influence  at  that  court  to 
obtain  the  king’s  permission  for  building  a  temple  for 
the  Jews  in  Egypt,  like  that  in  Jerusalem;  assuring 
him  that  that  favour  would  bring  the  whole  nation 
over  to  his  side  against  Antioc.hus  Epiphanes;  at  the 
same  time  he  obtained,  a  grant  of  the  high-priesthood 
to  him  and  his  descendants  for  ever.  The  great  diffi¬ 
culty  was,  to  make  the  Jews  accede  to  this  innovation ; 
it  being  forbidden  by  the  law  to  offer  sacrifices  in  any¬ 
place  but  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  He  overcame 
their  repugnance,  though  not  without  difficulty,  by  a 
passage  in  Isaiah,  wherein  the  prophet  foretells  this 
event  in  these  terms:  3  “  In  that  day  shall  five  cities 
in  the  land  of  Egypt  speak  the  language  of  Canaan, 
and  swear  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts;  the  one  shall  be 
called  the  city  of  the  sun,  or  Heliopolis.  In  that 
day  there  shall  be  an  altar  to  the  Lord  in  the  midst 
of  the  land  of  Egypt;  and  a  pillar  at  the  border  there¬ 
of  to  the  Lord.  And  it  shall  be  for  a  sign  and  for  a 
witness  unto  the  Lord  of  Hosts  in  the  land  of  Egypt : 
for  they  shall  cry  unto  the  Lord  because  of  the  op¬ 
pressors,  and  he  shall  send  them  a  saviour  and  a 
great  one,  and  he  shall  deliver  them.  And  the  Lord 
shall  be  known  to  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptians  shall 
know  the  Lord  in  that  day,  and  shall  do  sacrifice 
and  oblation :  yea,  they  shall  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord, 
and  perform  it.” 

Tne  event  here  foretold  by  Isaiah  is  one  of  the 
most  singular,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  remote 
from  all  probability.  Nothing  was  more  strictly 
forbidden  to  the  Jews  than  to  offer  sacrifices  to  God 
in  any  other  place  than  the  temple  built  by  his  order 
at  Jerusalem ;  consequently,  how  much  more,  to  build 
a  temple  elsewhere,  especially  in  a  land  polluted 
with  tne  most  gross  idolatry,  as  Egypt  was,  and  al¬ 
ways  at  enmity  with  the  people  of  God !  This,  how¬ 
ever,  came  to  pass  exactly  as  the  prophet  Isaiah  had 
foretold.  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  circumstantial  ex¬ 
position  of  this  prophecy,  which  would  carry  me  too 
far  from  my  subject. 

Alexander  Bala, 4  finding  himself 

A.  M.  3856.  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  crown 
Ant.  J.  C.  148.  of  Syria,  thought  he  had  nothing 
more  to  do  than  to  take  all  the  plea¬ 
sures  which  the  abundance  and  power  to  which  he 
had  attained  would  admit.  He  abandoned  himself, 
therefore,  to  his  natural  inclination  for  luxury,  idle¬ 
ness,  and  debauchery.  He  left  the  care  of  affairs  en¬ 
tirely  to  a  favourite  named  Ammpnius.  That  insolent 
and  cruel  minion  put  to  death  Laodice,  the  sister  of 
Demetrius,  and  widow  of  Perseus  king  of  Macedonia  ; 
Antigonus,  Demetrius’  son,  who  continued  in  Syria 
when  the  two  others  were  sent  to  Cnidos;  in  fine, 
all  the  persons  of  the  blood-royal  whom  he  could 
find,  in  order  to  secure  to  his  master,  by  that  means, 
the  possession  of  the  crown  which  he  had  usurped 
by  an  imposture.  That  conduct  soon  drew  upon  both 
the  abhorrence  of  the  people. 

i  1  Maccab.  x.  51—66. 

a  Joseph,  contra  Appian.  1.  ii.  a  Isaiah,  xix.  18 — 31. 

*  Liv.  Epit.  lib.  1.  Justin.  1.  xxxv.  c.  2.  Joseph.  Antiq.  1. 
xiii.  c.  8.  1  Maccab.  x.  67— 89.  Diod.  in  Excerpt.  Vales. 
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Demetrius,  the  eldest  of  Demetrius’  sons,  was  at 
Cnidos,  and  began  to  be  of  an  age  capable  of  form¬ 
ing  and  executing  plans.  When  he  was  advised  of 
this  aversion  of  the  people,  he  thought  the  occasion 
favourable  for  repossessing  himself  of  his  right. 
Lasthenes,  the  friend  in  whose  house  he  lived,  pro¬ 
cured  him  some  companies  of  Cretans,  with  which 
he  landed  in  Cilicia.  There  soon  joined  him  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  inalecontents  to  form  an  army,  with 
which  he  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  province. 
Alexander  opened  his  eyes,  and  quitted  his  seraglio 
to  apply  himself  to  his  affairs.  He  left  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Antioch  to  Hierax  and  Diodotus,  who  is  also 
called  Tryphon,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
formed  of  all  the  troops  he  could  assemble;  and  upon 
receiving  advice  that  Apollonius,  governor  of  Coele- 
syria  and  Phoenicia,  had  declared  for  Demetrius,  he 
sent  to  demand  aid  of  Ptolemy  his  father-in-law. 

Apollonius’  first  thoughts  were  to  reduce  Jona¬ 
than,  who  persisted  in  his  attachment  to  Alexander; 
but  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  in  one  day  he  lost  above 
8000  men. 

Ptolemy  Philometor,  to  whom 
Alexander  had  applied  in  the  ex-  A.  M.  3858. 
treme  danger  in  which  he  found  Ant.  J.  C.  146. 
himself,  came  at  last  to  the  assistance 
of  his  son-in-law,  and  entered  Palestine  with  a  great 
army.  All  the  cities  opened  their  gates  to  him  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  orders  they  had  received  from  Alex¬ 
ander  to  that  effect.  Jonathan  came  to  join  him  at 
Joppa,  and  followed  him  to  Ptolemais.  Upon  his 
artival  a  conspiracy  was  discovered,  which  had  been 
formed  by  Ammonius,  against  the  life  of  Philometor. 
As  Alexander  refused  to  deliver  up  that  traitor,  he 
concluded  that  he  had  entered  into  the  conspiracy 
himself,  and  in  consequence  took  his  daughter  from 
him,  gave  her  to  Demetrius,  and  made  a  treaty  with 
him,  by  which  he  engaged  to  aid  him  in  reascending 
the  throne  of  his  father. 

The  people  of  Antioch,  who  mortally  hated  Am¬ 
monius,  believed  it  time  to  show  their  resentment. 
Having  discovered  him  disguised  like  a  woman,  they 
sacrificed  him  to  their  rage.  Not  content  with  that 
revenge,  they  declared  against  Alexander  himself, 
and  opened  their  gates  to  Ptolemy.  They  would 
even  have  set  him  upon  the  throne.  But  that  prince, 
assuring  them  that  he  was  contented  with  his  own 
dominions,  instead  of  accepting  that  offer,  recom¬ 
mended  to  them  Demetrius,  the  lawful  heir,  who  ac¬ 
cordingly  was  placed  upon  the  throne  of  his  ances¬ 
tors,  and  acknowledged  by  all  the  inhabitants. 

Alexander,  who  was  at  that  time 
in  Cilicia,  marched  with  the  utmost  A.  M.  3859. 
diligence,  and  put  all  to  fire  and  Ant.  J.  C.  145. 
sword  around  Antioch.  The  two  ar¬ 
mies  came  to  a  battle.  Alexander  was  defeated,  and 
fled  with  500  horse  to  Zabdiel,6  an  Arabian  prince, 
with  whom  he  had  intrusted  his  children.  Betrayed 
by  the  person  in  whom  he  had  placed  most  confi¬ 
dence,  nis  head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to  Ptolemy,  who 
expressed  great  joy  at  the  sight  of  it.  That  joy  was 
of  no  long  duration;  for  he  died  some  few  days  after 
of  a  wound  he  had  received  in  the  battle.  Thus  Al¬ 
exander  king  of  Syria,  and  Ptolemy  Philometor  king 
of  Egypt,  died  at  the  same  time;  the  first  after  a 
reign  of  five  years,  and  the  second  after  one  of  thirty- 
five.  Demetrius,  who  had  attained  the  crown  by  this 
victory,  assumed  the  surname  of  Nicator,  that  is  to 
say,  the  Conqueror. — The  succession  of  Egypt  was 
attended  with  more  difficulties. 

SECTION  IV. — PHYSCON  ESPOUSES  CLEOPATRA, 
AND  ASCENDS  THE  THRONE  OF  EGYPT.  DEMETRI¬ 
US  IN  SYRIA  ABANDONS  HIMSELF  TO  ALL  MANNER 
OF  EXCESSES.  DIODOTUS,  SURNAMED  TRYPHON, 
CAUSES  ANTIOCHUS,  THE  SON  OF  ALEXANDER  BALA, 
TO  BE  PROCLAIMED  KING  OF  SYRIA;  THEN  KILLS 
HIM,  AND  TAKES  HIS  PLACE.  HE  SEIZES  JONA¬ 
THAN  BY  TREACHERY,  AND  PUTS  HIM  TO  DEATH. 
DEMETRIUS  UNDERTAKES  AN  EXPEDITION  AGAINST 
THE  PARTHIANS,  WHO  TAKE  HIM  PRISONER.  CLEO¬ 
PATRA  HIS  WIFE  ESPOUSES  ANTIOCHUS  SIDETES, 


*  He  is  called  Emalcuel  in  the  book  of  Maccabees. 
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BROTHER  OF  DEMETRIUS,  AND  PLACES  HIM  UPON 
THE  THRONE  OF  SYRIA.  PHYSCON’S  EXCESSIVE 
FOLLIES  AND  ENORMITIES.  ATTALUS  PHILOMETOR 
SUCCEEDS  ATTALUS  HIS  UNCLE,  WHOM  HE  CAUSES 
TO  BE  REGRETTED  BY  HIS  VICES.  HE  DIES  HIMSELF, 
AFTER  HAVING  REIGNED  FIVE  YEARS,  AND  BY  HIS 
WILL  LEAVES  THE  ROMAN  PEOPLE  HEIRS  TO  HIS 
DOMINIONS.  ARISTONICUS  SEIZES  THEM.  HE  IS 
OVERTHROWN,  LED  IN  TRIUMPH,  AND  PUT  TO 
DEATH. 

Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  af- 
A.  M.  3859.  ter  the  death  of  her  husband,  who 
Ant.  J.  C.  145.  was  at  the  same  time  her  brother, 
endeavoured  to  place  the  crown 
upon  the  head  of  the  son  she  had  by  him.i  As  he 
was  yet  very  young,  others  laboured  to  obtain  it  for 
Physcon,  king  of  Cyrenaica,  the  late  king’s  brother, 
and  sent  to  desire  him  to  come  to  Alexandria.  Cleo¬ 
patra,  thereby  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  taking 
measures  for  per  defence,  caused  Onias  and  Dosithe- 
us,  with  an  army  of  Jews,  to  come  to  her  assistance. 
There  was  at  that  time  a  Roman  ambassador  at  Al¬ 
exandria,  named  Thermus,  who  by  his  mediation 
accommodated  affairs.  It  was  agreed  that  Physcon 
should  marry  Cleopatra,  and  educate  her  son,  who 
should  be  declared  heir  to  the  crown;  and  that  Phys¬ 
con  should  possess  it  during  his  life.  He  had  no 
sooner  married  the  queen  and  taken  possession  of 
the  crown,  than,  on  the  very  day  of  the  nuptials,  he 
killed  her  son  in  her  arms. 

I  have  already  observed  that  the  surname  of  Phys¬ 
con,  given  to  this  prince,  was  properly  a  nickname. 
That  which  he  took  himself  was  Euergetes,  which 
signifies  the  benefactor.  The  Alexandrians  changed 
it  into  that  of  Cacoergetes,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  one  who  delights  in  doing  harm;  a  surname  to 
which  he  had  the  justest  title. 

In  Syria  affairs  went  on  little  better.* *  Demetrius, 
a  young  prince  without  experience,  left  every  thing 
to  Lasthentes,  who  had  procured  him  the  Cretans, 
by  whose  aid  he  had  ascended  the  throne.  He  was 
a  corrupt  and  rash  man,  and  behaved  himself  so  ill, 
that  he  soon  lost  his  master  the  hearts  of  those  who 
were  most  necessary  to  bis  support. 

The  first  wrong  step  which  he  took,  was  in  regard 
to  the  soldiers,  whom  Ptolemy,  upon  his  march,  had 
put  into  the  maritime  places  of  Phoenicia  and  Syria, 
to  reinforce  the  garrisons.  If  he  had  left  those  garri¬ 
sons  in  them,  they  would  have  very  much  augmented 
his  forces.  Instead  of  conciliating  them,  or  at  least 
of  treating  them  well,  upon  some  umbrage  which  he 
conceived,  he  sent  orders  to  the  troops  of  Syria  who 
were  in  the  same  garrisons,  to  cut  the  throats  of  all 
the  Egyptian  soldiers;  which  massacre  was  accord¬ 
ingly  executed.  The  army  of  Egypt,  which  was  still 
in  Syria,  and  had  placed  him  upon  the  throne,  full 
of  just  horror  for  such  barbarous  cruelty,  abandoned 
him  immediately,  and  returned  home.  After  which 
he  caused  the  strictest  search  to  be  made  for  all 
those  who  had  taken  part  against  himself  or  his  fath¬ 
er  in  the  last  wars,  and  punished  with  death  all  that 
could  be  found.  When  he  believed,  after  all  these 
executions,  that  he  had  no  longer  any  enemies  to 
fear,  he  broke  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops,  and 
kept  only  his  Cretans,  and  some  other  foreigners,  in 
his  service.  By  that  means  he  not  only  deprived 
himself  of  the  veteran  troops  who  had  served  under 
his  father,  and  who,  as  being  well  affected  to  him, 
would  have  maintained  him  upon  the  throne,  but  he 
rendered  them  his  greatest  enemies,  by  depriving 
them  of  the  sole  means  they  had  to  subsist.  He 
found  this  fully  verified  in  the  insurrections  and  re¬ 
volutions  which  afterwards  happened. 

Jonathan  in  the  mean  time  seeing  every  thing  quiet 
in  Judea,  formed  the  design  of  delivering  the  nation 
at  length  from  the  evils  it  suffered  from  the  citadel, 
which  the  idolatrous  Greeks  still  held  in  Jerusalem. 
He  invested  it,  and  caused  machines  of  war  to  be 
brought,  in  order  to  attack  it  in  form.  Demetrius, 
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in  consequence  of  the  complaints  made  to  1'  10011 

that  occasion,  went  to  Ptolemais,  and  con-  -.uncled 
Jonathan  to  attend  him  there,  to  give  an  act  _j»nt  of 
that  affair.  Jonathan  gave  orders  for  pushing  the 
siege  vigorously  in  his  absence,  and  set  out  to  meet 
him  with  some  of  the  priests  and  principal  persons  of 
the  nation.  He  carried  with  him  a  great  quantity  of 
magnificent  presents,  and  appeased  the  king  and  his 
ministers  so  successfully,  that  he  not  only  caused  the 
accusation  which  had  been  formed  against  him  to  be 
rejected,  but  even  obtained  great  honours  and  new 
marks  of  favour.  The  whole  country  under  his  go¬ 
vernment  was  discharged  from  all  duties,  customs, 
and  tributes,  for  the  sum  of  300  talents, 3  which  he 
agreed  to  pay  the  king  by  way  of  equivalent. 

The  king  being  returned  to  Antioch,4  and  continu¬ 
ing  to  give  himself  up  immoderately  to  all  kind  of 
excesses,  violence,  and  cruelty,  the  people’s  patience 
was  entirely  exhausted,  so  that  the  whole  nation  was 
disposed  for  a  general  revolt. 

Diodotus,  afterwards  surnamed  Tryphon,  who  had 
formerly  served  Alexander,  and  had  shared  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Antioch  with  Hierax,  seeing  the  people 
in  this  disposition,  found  the  occasion  favourable  for 
attempting  a  bold  enterprise,  which  was  to  set  the 
crown  upon  his  own  head,  by  taking  advantage  of 
these  disorders.  He  went  into  Arabia  to  Zabdiel.to 
whom  the  person  and  education  of  Antiochus,  the 
son  of  Alexander  Bala,  had  been  intrusted.  He  laid 
the  state  of  the  affairs  of  Syria  before  him,  informed 
him  of  the  discontent  of  the  people,  and  of  the  sol¬ 
diery  in  particular,  and  strongly  represented,  that 
there  could  not  be  a  more  favourable  opportunity  for 
setting  Antiochus  upon  the  throne  of  his  father.  He 
demanded  that  the  young  prince  should  be  put  into 
his  hands,  in  order  that  he  might  enforce  his  rights. 
His  view  was  to  make  use  of  the  pretensions  of  An¬ 
tiochus  till  he  had  dethroned  Demetrius,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  rid  himself  of  theyoung  prince,  and  assume 
the  crown  himself,  as  he  did.  Zabdiel,  whether  he 
enetrated  his  real  design,  or  did  not  entirely  approve 
is  scheme,  did  not  accede  to  it  at  first.  Tryphon 
was  obliged  to  continue  a  considerable  time  with 
him  to  solicit  and  press  him.  At  length  by  force  of 
importunity  or  presents,  he  gained  Zabdiel’s  consent, 
and  obtained  what  he  demanded. 

Jonathan  carried  on  the  siege  of 
the  citadel  of  Jerusalem  with  vigour:  A.  M.  3860. 

but  seeing  that  he  made  no  progress,  Ant.  J.  C.  144. 
he  sent  deputies  to  Demetrius,  to  de¬ 
sire  that  he  would  withdraw  the  garrison  which  he 
could  not  drive  out  by  force.  Demetrius,  who  found 
himself  involved  in  great  difficulties  from  the  fre¬ 
quent  tumults  which  happened  at  Antioch,  where  the 
people  had  conceived  an  invincible  aversion  for  his 
person  and  government,  granted  Jonathan  all  he  de¬ 
manded,  upon  condition  that  he  would  send  troops  to 
chastise  the  mutineers.  Jonathan  sent  him  3000  men 
immediately.  As  soon  as  the  king  had  them,  believ¬ 
ing  himself  sufficiently  strong  to  undertake  every 
thing,  he  resolved  to  disarm  the  inhabitants  of  Anti¬ 
och,  and  gave  orders  according!}'  that  they  should 
all  deliver  up  their  arms.  Upon  this  they  rose,  to 
the  number  ofl20,000  men, anti  invested  the  palace, 
with  design  to  kill  the  king.  The  Jews  immediately 
flew  to  disengage  him,  dispersed  the  multitude  with 
fire  and  sword,  burnt  a  great  part  of  the  city,  and 
killed  or  destroyed  very  near  100,000  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  rest,  intimidated  by  so  great  a  misfor¬ 
tune,  demanded  a  peace,  which  was  granted  them: 
and  the  tumult  ceaseS.  The  Jews,  after  having  taken 
this  terrible  revenge  for  the  wrongs  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Antioch  had  done  to  Judea  and  Jerusalem, 
principally  during  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
returned  into  their  country  laden  with  honour  and 
booty. 

Demetrius  still  continuing  his  cruelty,  tyranny',  and 
oppression,  put  many  more  persons  to  death  for  the 
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last  sedition,  confiscated  the  estates  of  others,  and  ba¬ 
nished  a  great  number.  All  his  subjects  conceived 
such  a  hatred  and  animosity  against  him,  that  there 
wanted  nothing  but  an  opportunity  for  displaying  it, 
and  making  him  experience  the  most  dreadful  effects 
of  their  vengeance. 

Notwithstanding  the  promises  he  had  made  to  Jo¬ 
nathan,  and  the  great  obligations  he  had  to  him  for 
the  aid  which  had  preserved  him,  he  behaved  no  bet¬ 
ter  towards  him  than  he  did  to  others.  Believing  he 
could  do  without  him  for  the  future,  he  did  not  ob¬ 
serve  the  treaty  he  had  made  with  him.  Though  the 
sum  of  300  talents  had  been  paid,  he  did  not  desist 
from  demanding  all  the  usual  imposts,  customs,  and 
tributes,  with  the  same  rigour  as  before,  and  with 
menaces  to  Jonathan  of  making  war  upon  him  if  he 
failed. 

Whilst  things  were  in  this  unsteady  condition,  Try- 
hon  conducted  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Alexander,  into 
yria,  and  caused  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  to  be 
declared  by  a  manifesto.  The  soldiers  who  had  been 
disbanded  by  Demetrius,  and  a  great  number  of  other 
malecontents,  came  in  crowds  to  join  the  pretender, 
and  proclaimed  him  king.  They  marched  under  his 
ensigns  against  Demetrius,  defeated  him,  and  obliged 
him  to  retire  into  Seleucia.  They  took  all  his  ele¬ 
phants,  made  themselves  masters  of  Antioch,  placed 
Antiochus  upon  the  throne  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  and 
gave  him  the  surname  of  Theos,  which  signifies  “  the 
God.” 

Jonathan,  disgusted  at  the  ingratitude  of  Deme¬ 
trius,  accepted  the  invitation  made  him  by  the  new 
king,  and  engaged  in  his  party.  Great  favours  were 
heaped  upon  him  and  Simon  his  brother.  A  commis¬ 
sion  was  sent  them,  whereby  they  were  empowered 
to  raise  troops  for  Antiochus  throughout  all  Coele-sy- 
ria  and  Palestine.  Of  these  troops  they  formed  two 
bodies,  with  which  they  acted  separately,  and  obtain¬ 
ed  several  victories  over  the  enemy. 

TryphonJ  seeing  all  things  brought  to  the  desired 
point  for  executing  the  project  he  had  formed  of  de¬ 
stroying  Antiochus,  and  of  possessing  himself  of  the 
crown  of  Syria,  found  no  other  obstacle  to  his  design 
than  on  the  part  of  Jonathan,  whose  probity  he  knew 
too  well  even  to  sound  him  upon  entering  into  his 
views.  He  resolved  therefore  to  rid  himself,  at  any 
price,  of  so  formidable  an  enemy;  and  accordingly 
sntered  Judaea  with  an  army  in  order  to  take  him  and 
put  him  to  death.  Jonathan  came  also  to  Bethshan 
at  the  head  of  40,000  men.  Tryphon  perceived  that 
he  should  get  nothing  by  force  against  so  powerful  an 
army.  He  endeavoured  therefore  to  amuse  him  with 
fine  words,  and  the  warmest  assurances  of  a  sincere 
friendship.  He  gave  him  to  understand,  that  he  was 
come  thither  only  to  consult  him  upon  their  common 
interests,  and  to  put  Ptolemais  into  his  hands,  which 
he  was  resolved  to  make  him  a  present  of  as  a  free 
gift.  He  deceived  him  so  well  by  these  protestations 
of  friendship  and  obliging  offers,  that  he  dismissed  all 
his  troops,  except  3000  men,  of  which  he  kept  only 
1000  about  his  person.  He  sent  the  rest  towards  Ga¬ 
lilee,  and  followed  Tryphon  to  Ptolemais,  relying  up¬ 
on  the  traitor’s  oath,  that  he  should  be  put  into  pos¬ 
session  of  it.  He  had  no  sooner  entered  the  place, 
than  the  gates  were  shut  upon  him.  Jonathan  was 
immediately  seized,  and  all  of  his  followers  put  to  the 
sword.  Troops  were  also  detached  directly  to  follow 
and  surprise  the  2000  men  who  were  upon  their  march 
to  Galilee.  They  had  already  received  advice  of  what 
had  happened  to  Jonathan  and  his  troops  at  the  city 
of  Ptolemais:  and  having  exhorted  one  another  to 
defend  themselves  well,  and  to  sell  their  lives  as  dear 
as  possible,  the  enemy  were  afraid  to  attack  them. 
They  were  suffered  to  proceed,  and  arrived  all  safe  at 
Jerusalem. 

The  affliction  there  for  what  had  befallen  Jonathan 
was  extreme.  The  Jews,  however,  did  not  lose  cou¬ 
rage.  They  chose  Simon  by  universal  consent  for 
their  general,  and  immediately,  by  his  orders,  set 
themselves  at  work  with  all  possible  speed  to  com¬ 
plete  the  fortifications  begun  by  Jonathan  at  Jerusa- 
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lem.  And  when  advice  came  that  Tryphon  approach¬ 
ed,  Simon  marched  against  him  at  the  head  of  a  fine 
army. 

Tryphon  did  not  dare  to  give  him  battle,  but  had 
again  recourse  to  the  same  artifices  which  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  well  with  Jonathan.  He  sent  to  tell  Simon, 
that  he  had  only  laid  Jonathan  under  an  arrest,  be¬ 
cause  he  owed  the  king  100  talents;* *  that  if  he  would 
send  him  that  sum,  and  Jonathan’s  two  sons  as  hos¬ 
tages  for  their  father’s  fidelity,  he  would  cause  him  to 
be  set  at  liberty.  Though  Simon  saw  clearly  that 
this  proposal  was  no  more  than  a  feint,  nevertheless 
that  he  might  not  have  reason  to  reproach  himself 
with  being  the  occasion  of  his  brother’s  death,  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  comply  with  it,  he  sent  him  the  money  and 
Jonathan's  two  children.  The  traitor,  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  did  not  release  his  prisoner,  but  returned  a  se¬ 
cond  time  into  Judaea,  at  the  head  of  a  greater  army 
than  before,  with  design  to  put  all  things  to  fire  and 
sword.  Simon  kept  so  close  to  him  in  all  his  marches 
and  countermarches,  that  he  frustrated  his  designs, 
and  obliged  him  to  retire. 

Tryphon,  on  his  return  into  winter-quarters  in 
the  country  of  Galaad, caused  Jonathan  to  be  put  to 
death;  and  believing  after  this  that  he  had  nobody  to 
fear,  gave  orders  to  kill  Antiochus  secretly.  He  then 
caused  it  to  be  given  out  that  he  was  dead  of  the  stone, 
and  at  the  same  time  declared  himself  king  of  Syria, 
in  his  stead,  and  took  possession  of  the  crown.  When 
Simon  was  informed  of  his  brother’s  death,  he  sent  to 
fetch  his  bones,  interred  them  in  the  sepulchre  of  his 
forefathers  at  Modin,  and  erected  a  magnificent  mon¬ 
ument  to  his  memory. 

Tryphon  passionately  desired  to 
be  acknowledged  by  the  Romans.3  A.  M.  3861. 
His  usurpation  was  so  unsteady  with-  Ant.  J.  C.  143. 
out  this,  that  he  perceived  plainly 
this  was  absolutely  necessary  to  his  support.  He  sent 
them  a  magnificent  embassy,  with  a  golden  statue  of 
Victory  of  10,000  pieces  of  gold  in  weight.  He  was 
cheated  by  the  Romans.  They  accepted  the  statue, 
and  caused  the  name  of  Antiochus,  whom  he  had 
assassinated,  to  be  inserted  in  the  inscription,  as  if  it 
had  come  from  him. 

The  ambassadors  4  sent  by  Simon  to  Rome  were 
received  there  much  more  honourably,  and  all  the 
treaties  made  with  his  predecessors  were  renewed 
with  him. 

Demetrius  in  the  mean  time  amused  himself  with 
diversions  at  Laodicea,5  and  abandoned  himself  to  the 
most  infamous  debauches,  without  becoming  more 
wise  from  adversity,  and  without  so  much  as  seeming 
to  have  the  least  sense  of  his  misfortunes.  As  Try¬ 
phon  had  given  the  Jews  just  reason  to  oppose  him 
and  his  party,  Simon  sent  a  crown  of  gold  to  Deme¬ 
trius,  and  ambassadors  to  treat  with  him.  They  ob¬ 
tained  from  that  prince  a  confirmation  of  the  high- 
pi'iesthood  and  sovereignty  to  Simon,  exemption  from 
all  kinds  of  tributes  and  imposts,  with  general  amnesty 
for  all  past  acts  of  hostility;  upon  condition  that  the 
Jews  should  join  him  against  Tryphon. 

Demetrius  6  at  length  recovered  a 
little  from  his  lethargy  upon  the  ar-  A.  M.  3863. 
rival  of  deputies  from  the  East,  who  Ant.  J.  C.  141. 
came  to  invite  him  thither.  The 
Parthians,  having  overrun  almost  the  whole  East,  and 
subjected  all  the  countries  of  Asia  between  the  Indus 
and  Euphrates,  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries,  who 
were  descended  from  the  Macedonians,  not  being  able 
to  endure  that  usurpation,  and  the  haughty  insolence 
of  their  new  masters,  were  extremely  urgent  with  De¬ 
metrius,  bv  repeated  embassies,  to  come  and  put  him¬ 
self  at  their  head ;  assured  him  of  a  general  insurrec¬ 
tion  against  the  Parthians;  and  promised  to  supply 
him  with  a  sufficient  numberof  troops  to  expel  those 
usurpers,  and  recover  all  the  provinces  of  the  East. 
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Full  of  these  hopes,  he  at  length  undertook  that  expe¬ 
dition,  and  passed  the  Euphrates,  leaving  Tryphon  in 
possession  of  the  greatest  part  of  Syria.  He  conceiv¬ 
ed  that,  having  once  made  himself  master  of  the  East, 
with  that  increase  of  power  he  should  be  in  a  better 
condition  to  reduce  that  rebel  at  his  return. 

As  soon  as  he  appeared  in  the  East,  the  Elymseans, 
Persians,  and  Bactrians  declared  in  his  favour;  and 
with  their  aid  he  defeated  the  Parthians  in  several  en¬ 
gagements,  but  at  length,  under  pretence  of  treating 
with  him,  they  got  him  into  an  ambuscade,  where  he 
was  made  prisoner,  and  his  whole  army  cut  in  pieces. 
By  this  blow  the  empire  of  the  Parthians  took  such 
firm  footing,  that  it  supported  itself  for  many  ages  af¬ 
terwards,  and  became  the  terror  of  all  its  neighbours, 
so  as  to  be  considered  equal  even  to  the  Romans  them- 
elves,  as  to  power  in  the  field  and  reputation  for 
military  exploits. 

The  king  who  then  reigned  over  the  Parthians  was 
Mithridates,  son  of  Priapatius,  a  valiant  and  wise 
prince.  We  have  seen  in  what  manner  Arsaces  found¬ 
ed  this  empire,  and  his  son  Arsaces  II.  established 
and  confirmed  it,  by  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Antiochus 
the  Great.  Priapatius  was  the  son  of  the  second 
Arsaces,  and  succeeded  him;  he  was  called  also 
Arsaces,  which  became  the  common  name  of  all  the 
princes  of  this  race.  After  having  reigned  fifteen 
years,  he  left  the  crown  at  his  death  to  his  eldest  son 
Phraates,  and  he  to  Mithridates  his  brother,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  his  own  children, l  because  he  had  discov¬ 
ered  more  merit  and  capacity  in  him  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  people;  convinced  that  a  king,  when  it 
is  in  his  own  power,  ought  to  be  more  attentive  to  the 
good  of  the  state  than  the  advancement  of  his  own 
family;  and  to  forget,  in  some  measure,  that  he  is  a 
father  to  remember  solely  that  he  is  a  king.  This 
Mithridates  was  that  king  of  the  Parthians,  into  whose 
hands  Demetrius  had  fallen. 

That  prince,  after  having  subdued  the  Medes.Ely- 
maeans,  Persians,  and  Bactrians,  extended  his  con¬ 
quests  even  into  India,  beyond  the  bounds  of  Alex¬ 
ander’s:  and  when  he  had  defeated  Demetrius,  sub¬ 
jected  also  Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia;  so  that  his 
empire  was  bounded  at  that  time  by  the  Euphrates 
on  the  west,  and  the  Ganges  on  the  east. 

He  carried  Demetrius  his  prisoner  into  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces  that  still  adhered  to  the  king  of  Syria,  with  the 
view  of  inducing  them  to  submit  to  him,  by  showing 
them  the  person  they  had  looked  upon  as  their  deli¬ 
verer,  reduced  to  so  low  and  shameful  a  condition. 
After  that,  he  treated  him  as  a  king,  sent  him  into 
Hyrcania,  which  was  assigned  him  for  his  place  of  re¬ 
sidence,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Rhodoguna  in 
marriage.  However,  he  was  always  regarded  as  a 
prisoner  of  war,  though  in  other  respects  he  had  all 
the  liberty  that  could  be  granted  him  in  that  condition. 
His  son  Phraates,  who  succeeded  him,  treated  him  in 
the  same  manner. 

It  is  observed  particularly  of  this  Mithridates,  that 
having  subjected  several  different  nations,  he  took 
from  each  of  them  whatever  was  best  in  their  laws  and 
customs,  and  out  of  them  composed  an  excellent  body 
of  laws  and  maxims  of  state,  for  the  government  of  his 
empire.  This  was  making  a  glorious  use  of  his  victo¬ 
ries;  by  so  much  the  more  laudable,  as  it  is  uncom¬ 
mon  and  almost  unheard  of,  for  a  victor  to  be  more 
intent  upon  gaining  improvement  from  the  wise  cus¬ 
toms  of  conquered  nations,  than  upon  enriching  him¬ 
self  out  of  their  spoils.  It  was  by  this  means  that 
Mithridates  established  the  empire  of  the  Parthians 
upon  solid  foundations,  gave  it  a  firm  consistency, 
effectually  attached  the  conquered  provinces  to  it,  and 
united  them  into  one  monarchy,  which  subsisted  many' 
ages  without  change  or  revolution,  notwithstanding 
the  diversity  of  nations  of  which  it  was  composed. 
He  maybe  looked  upon  as  the  Numa  ofthe  Parthians, 
who  taught  that  warlike  nation  to  temper  a  savage 
valour  with  discipline,  and  to  blend  the  wise  author¬ 
ity  of  laws  with  the  blind  force  of  arms. 


t  Non  multo  post  decessit,  multis  filiis  relictis;  quibus 
prateritis,fratri  potissimum  Mithridati,  insignis  virtutis  viro, 
reliquit  imperium  :  plus  regioquim  patrio  deberi  nomini 
ratuis,  potiusque  patrise  quam  liberis  consulendum.  Justin. 


At  this  time  happened  a  considerable  change  in  u 
affairs  of  the  Jewish  nation.  They  had  contender 
long  with  incredible  efforts  against  the  kings  of  Syria 
not  only  for  the  defence  of  their  liberty,  but  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  their  religion.  They  thought  it  incum¬ 
bent  on  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  favourable  op¬ 
portunity  of  the  king  of  Syria’s  captivity,  and  of  the 
civil  wars  with  which  that  empire  was  continually 
torn,  to  secure  both  the  one  and  the  other.  In  a  gen¬ 
eral  assembly  of  the  priests,  the  elders,  and  the  whole 
people  of  Jerusalem,  Simon  was  chosen  general,  to 
whose  family  they  had  most  essential  obligations,  and 
they  gave  him  the  government,  with  the  title  of  sov¬ 
ereign,  as  well  as  that  of  high-priest:  and  declared 
this  double  power,  civil  and  sacerdotal,  hereditary  in 
his  family.  These  two  titles  had  been  conferred  on 
him  by  Demetrius,  but  limited  to  his  person.  After 
his  death,  both  dignities  descended  jointly  to  his  pos¬ 
terity,  and  continued  united  for  many  generations. 

When  queen  Cleopatra  saw  her 
husband  taken  and  kept  prisoner  by  A.  M.  3864. 
the  Parthians,  she  shut  herself  up  Ant.  J.  C.  140. 
with  her  children  in  Seleucia,  where 
many  of  Tryphon’s  soldiers  came  over  to  her  party. 
That  man,  who  was  naturally  brutal  and  cruel,  had 
industriously  concealed  those  defects  under  appear¬ 
ances  of  lenity  and  goodness,  as  long  as  he  believed 
it  necessary  to  please  the  people,  in  order  to  be  sue 
cessful  in  his  ambitious  designs.  When  he  saw  him¬ 
self  in  possession  of  the  crown,  he  quitted  an  assumed 
character  that  laid  him  under  too  much  constraint, 
and  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  his  bad  inclinations. 
Many  therefore  abandoned  him,  and  came  over  in  no 
inconsiderable  numbers  to  Cleopatra.  These  deser¬ 
tions  did  not,  however,  sufficiently  augment  her  party 
to  put  her  into  a  condition  to  support  herself.  She 
was  also  afraid,  lest  the  people  of  Seleucia  should 
choose  rather  to  give  her  up  to  Tryphon,  than  sup¬ 
port  a  siege  out  of  affection  for  her  person.  She  there¬ 
fore  sent  proposals  to  Antiochus  Sidetes,  Demetrius’s 
brother,  for  uniting  their  forces;  and  promised  on  that 
condition  to  marry  him,  and  procure  him  the  crown. 
For  when  she  was  informed  that  Demetrius  had  mar¬ 
ried  Rhodoguna,  she  was  so  much  enraged,  that  she 
no  longer  observed  any  measures,  and  resolved  to  seek 
support  in  a  new  marriage.  Her  children  were  yet 
too  young  to  support  the  weight  of  a  tottering  crown, 
and  she  was  not  of  a  character  to  pay  much  regard  to 
their  rights.  As  Antiochus,  therefore,  was  the  next 
heir  to  the  crown  afterthem,  she  fixed  upon  him,  and 
took  him  for  her  husband. 

This  Antiochus  was  the  second  son  of  Demetrius 
Soter,  and  had  been  sent  to  Cnidus  with  his  brother 
Demetrius,  during  the  war  between  their  father  and 
Alexander  Bala,  to  secure  them  against  the  revolu¬ 
tions  he  apprehended,  and  which  actually  happened, 
as  has  been  said  before.  Having  accepted  Cleopatra’s 
offers,  he  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Syria. 

He  wrote  a  letter  to  Simon,*  wherein  he  complained 
of  Tryphon’s  unjust  usurpation,  for  which  he  prom¬ 
ised  to  take  speedy  vengeance.  To  engage  him  in 
his  interests,  he  made  him  great  concessions,  and  gave 
him  hopes  of  much  greater  when  he  should  ascend 
the  throne. 

And  in  fact,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year,  he  made  a  descent  A.  M.  3865. 
into  Syria  with  on  army  of  foreign  Ant.  J.  C.  139. 
troops,  which  he  had  taken  into  his 
pay  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  islands;  and  af¬ 
ter  having  espoused  Cleopatra,  and  joined  what  troops 
she  had  with  his  own,  he  took  the  field,  and  marched 
against  Tryphon.  The  greatest  part  of  that  usurper’s 
troops,  weary  of  his  tyranny,  abandoned  him,  and 
came  over  to  the  army  of  Antiochus,  which  amounted 
at  that  time  to  120,000  foot  and  8000  horse. 

Tryphon  could  not  make  head  against  him,  and  re¬ 
tired  to  Dora,  a  city  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ptole- 
mais  in  Phoenicia.  Antiochus  besieged  him  there  by 
sea  and  land  with  all  his  forces.  The  place  could  not 
hold  out  long  against  so  powerful  an  army.  Tryphon 
escaped  by  sea  to  Orthosia,  another  maritime  city  of 


®  J  Maccab.  xv.  1-41.  xvi.  1—10.  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xiil. 
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Phoenicia,  and  from  thence  proceeding  to  Apamea, 
where  he  was  born,  he  was  there  taken  and  put  to 
death.  Antiochus  thus  terminated  the  usurpation, 
and  ascended  his  father’s  throne,  which  he  possessed 
nine  years.  His  passion  for  bunting  occasioned  his 
being  called  Sidetes,  or  “  the  hunter,”  from  the  word 
“Zidah,”  which  has  the  same  signification  in  the  Sy¬ 
riac  language. 

Simon,  established  in  the  government  of  Judaea  by 
the  general  consent  of  the  nation,  thought  it  necessa¬ 
ry  to  send  ambassadors  to  Rome,  in  order  to  his  being 
acknowledged  under  that  title,  and  to  renew  the  an¬ 
cient  treaties.  They  were  very  well  received,  and  ob¬ 
tained  all  they  desired.  The  senate,  in  consequence, 
caused  the  consul  Piso  to  write  to  Ptolemy  king  of 
Egypt,  Attalus  king  of  Pergamus,  Ariarathes  king  of 
Cappadocia,  Demetrius  l  king  of  Syria,  Mithridates 
King  of  the  Parthians,  and  to  all  the  states  of  Greece, 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  islands,  with  whom  the  Romans 
were  in  alliance,  to  notify  to  them,  that  the  Jews  were 
their  friends  and  allies,  and  that  consequently  they 
should  not  undertake  any  thing  to  their  prejudice. 

As  Antiochus  had  granted  Simon  so  advantageous 
an  alliance  solely  from  the  necessity  of  his  present 
circumstances,  and  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
state,  as  well  as  to  the  policy  of  his  predecessors,  the 
letter  from  the  Romans  did  not  prevent  him  from  de¬ 
claring  against  Simon,  notwithstanding  all  the  mag¬ 
nificent  promises  he  had  made  him,  ana  from  sending 
troops  into  Judaea,  under  the  command  of  Cendebaeus, 
who  was  overthrown  in  a  battle  by  Judas  and  John, 
the  sons  of  Simon. 

Physcon  had  reigned  seven  years 

A.  M.  3866.  in  Egypt.*  History  relates  nothing 
Ant.  J.  C.  138.  of  him,  during  all  that  time,  but  mon¬ 
strous  vicesand  destestable  cruelties. 
Never  was  there  a  prince  so  abandoned  to  excesses, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  cruel  and  sanguinary.  All 
the  rest  of  his  conduct  was  as  contemptible  as  his  vices 
were  enormous;  for  he  both  said  and  acted  in  public 
the  extravagances  of  an  infant,  by  which  he  drew 
upon  himself  both  the  contempt  and  abhorrence  of 
his  subjects.  Without  Hierax,  his  first  minister,  he 
had  infallibly  been  dethroned.  This  Hierax  was  a 
native  of  Antioch,  and  was  the  same  to  whom,  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  Bala,  the  government  of  that  city 
had  been  given  in  conjunction  with  Diodotus,  after¬ 
wards  surnamed  Tryphon.  After  the  revolution 
which  happened  in  Syria,  he  retired  into  Egypt,  en¬ 
tered  into  the  service  of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  and  soon 
became  his  captain-general  and  prime  minister.  As 
he  was  valiant  in  the  field  and  able  in  council,  by 
causing  the  troops  to  be  well  paid,  and  amending 
the  faults  which  nis  master  committed,  by  a  wise  ana 
equitable  government,  and  by  preventing  or  redress¬ 
ing  them  as  much  as  possible,  he  had  been  till  then  so 
fortunate  as  to  support  the  tranquillity  of  the  state. 

But  in  the  following  years,  whe- 

A.M.3868.  ther  Hierax  was  dead,  or  the  pru- 
Ant.  J.  C.  136.  dence  and  ability  of  that  minister 
were  no  longer  capable  of  restraining 
the  folly  of  this  prince,  the  affairs  of  Egypt  went  on 
worse  than  ever.  Physcon,  without  any  reason,  caused 
the  greatest  part  of  those  to  be  put  to  death,  who  had 
expressed  the  most  zeal  in  procuring  him  the  crown 
after  his  brother’s  death,  and  maintaining  it  upon  his 
head.  Athenaeus  places  Hierax  in  this  number;  but 
without  mentioning  the  time.  He  also  put  to  death, 
or  at  least  banished,  most  of  those  who  had  been  in 
favour  with  Philometor  his  brother,  or  had  only  held 
employments  during  his  reign;  and  by  permitting  his 
foreign  troops  to  plunder  and  murder  at  discretion,  he 
terrified  Alexandria  so  much,  that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  inhabitants,  to  avoid  his  cruelty,  thought  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  retire  into  foreign  countries,  and  the  city 
remained  almost  a  desert.  To  supply  their  places, 
when  he  perceived  that  nothing  remained  but  empty 
houses,  he  caused  proclamation  to  be  made  in  all  the 


»  This  letter  was  addressed  to  Demetrius,  though  prisoner 
amongst  the  Parthians,  because  the  Romans  had  neither  ac¬ 
knowledged  Antiochus  Sidetes  nor  Tryphon. 

a  Justin.  1.  xxxviii.  c.  8.  Diod.  in  Excerpt.  Vales,  p.  361. 
Athen.  1.  iv.  p.  184, and  1.  vi.  p.  252.  Val.  Max.  1.  ix.  c.  1,2. 


neighbouring  countries,  that  whosover  should  come 
and  settle  there,  of  whatsoever  nation  they  were, 
should  meet  with  the  greatest  encouragement  and  ad¬ 
vantages.  There  were  considerable  numbers  whom 
this  proposal  suited  very  well:  the  houses  that  had 
been  abandoned  were  given  to  them,  and  all  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities,  granted  them, 
which  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  ancient  inhabitants; 
by  this  means  the  city  was  repeopled. 

As  amongst  those  who  had  quitted  Alexandria, 
there  was  a  great  number  of  grammarians,  philoso¬ 
phers,  geometricians,  physicians,  musicians,  and  other 
masters  in  the  liberal  sciences,  it  happened  from 
thence,  that  the  polite  arts  and  sciences  began  to  re 
vive  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  islands;  in  a 
word,  in  every  place  where  these  illustrious  fugitives 
carried  them.  The  continual  wars  between  the  suc¬ 
cessors  of  Alexander,  had  almost  extinguished  the 
sciences  in  all  those  countries;  and  they  would  have 
been  entirely  lost  in  those  times  of  contusion,  if  they 
had  not  found  protection  under  the  Ptolemies  at  Al¬ 
exandria.  The  first  of  those  princes,  by  founding  his 
musaeum  for  the  entertainment  of  the  learned,  and 
erecting  his  fine  library,  had  drawn  about  him  almost 
all  the  learned  men  of  Greece.  The  second  and  third 
following  the  founder’s  steps  in  that  respect,  Alex¬ 
andria  became  the  principal  city  in  the  world  where 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  were  most  cultivated, 
whilst  they  were  almost  absolutely  neglected  every 
where  else.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  great  city 
studied  or  professed  some  or  other  of  those  polite  arts, 
in  which  they  had  been  instructed  in  their  youth. 
So  that  when  the  cruelty  and  oppression  of  the  tyrant, 
of  whom  I  speak,  obliged  them  to  take  refuge  in  for¬ 
eign  countries,  their  most  general  recourse  for  sub¬ 
sistence  was  to  make  it  their  business  to  teach  what 
they  knew.  They  opened  schools  for  that  purpose; 
and  as  they  were  pressed  by  necessity,  they  taught  at 
a  low  price,  which  very  much  increased  the  number 
oftheir  disciples.  By  this  means  the  arts  and  sciences 
began  to  revive,  wherever  they  were  dispersed  ;  that 
is  to  say  throughout  what  we  call  the  whole  East, 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  they  took  new  birth 
in  the  West,  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks. 

Much  about  the  time  that  strangers  came  in  crowds 
to  repeople  Alexandria,*  P.  Scipio  Africanus  the 
younger,  Sp.  Mummius,  and  L.  Metellus,  arrived 
there  as  ambassadors  from  Rome.  It  was  a  maxim 
with  the  Romans  to  send  frequent  embassies  to  their 
allies,  in  order  to  take  cognizance  of  their  affairs,  and 
to  accommodate  their  differences.  It  was  with  this 
view,  that  three  of  the  greatest  persons  in  the  state 
were  sent  at  this  time  into  Egypt.  They  had  orders 
to  go  into  Egypt,  Syria,  Asia,  and  Greece;  and  to  see 
in  what  condition  the  affairs  of  those  countries  were; 
to  examine  in  what  manner  the  treaties  made  with 
them  were  observed ;  and  to  remedy  whatever  they 
should  find  amiss.  They  acquitted  themselves  of 
this  commission  with  so  much  equity,  justice,  and  ad¬ 
dress;  and  rendered  such  great  services  to  those  to 
whom  they  were  sent,  in  restoring  order  amongst 
them,  and  in  accommodating  their  differences;  that 
as  soon  as  they  returned  to  Rome,  ambassadors  came 
from  all  parts  through  which  they  had  passed,  to  re¬ 
turn  the  senate  thanks  for  having  sent  amongst  them 
persons  of  such  extraordinary  merit,  and  whose  wis¬ 
dom  and  goodness  they  could  never  sufficiently  ad¬ 
mire. 

The  first  place  they  went  to,  according  to  their 
instructions,  was  Alexandria.  The  king  received 
them  with  great  magnificence.  As  to  themselves, 
they  affected  state  so  little,  that  at  their  entry,  Scipio, 
who  was  the  greatest  personage  of  Rome,  had  only 
one  friend  with  him,  which  was  Pansetius  the  philos¬ 
opher,  and  five  domestics.4  Not  his  domestics,  (says 
an  historian,)  but  his  victories,  were  considered:  he 


»  Cic.  in  Somn.  Scip.  Athen.  1.  vi.  p.  273,  and  1.  xu.  p. 
549.  Val.  Max.  1.  iv.  c.  3.  Diod.  Legat.  xxxii. 

4  Cum  per  socios  el  exteras  gentes  iter  faceret,  non  manci- 
pia  sed  victorise  numerabanlur ;  nec  quantum  auriet  argenti, 
sed  quantum  amplitudinis  onus  secum  ferret  aeslimabatur.— 
Val.  Max. 
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was  not  esteemed  for  his  gold  or  his  silver,  but  for 
his  personal  virtues  and  qualities.  Though  during 
their  whole  residence  at  Alexandria,  the  king  caused 
them  to  be  served  with  whatever  was  most  delicate 
and  exquisite,  they  never  touched  any  thing  but  the 
most  simple  and  common  meats;  despising  all  the  rest, 
as  serving  only  to  enervate  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
body.  So  great,  even  at  that  time,  were  the  moder¬ 
ation  and  temperance  of  the  Romans;  but  luxury  and 
pomp  quickly  assumed  their  place. 

When  the  ambassadors  haa  fully  viewed  Alexan¬ 
dria,  and  regulated  the  affairs  which  brought  them 
thither,  they  went  up  the  Nile  to  visit  Memphis  and 
the  other  parts  of  Egypt.  They  saw  with  their  own 
eyes,  or  by  statements  drawn  up  upon  the  spot,  the 
infinite  number  of  cities,  and  the  prodigious  multitude 
of  inhabitants  contained  in  that  kingdom ;  the  strength 
of  its  natural  situation;  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  all 
the  other  advantages  it  enjoyed.  They  found  that  it 
wanted  nothing  to  render  it  powerful  and  formidable, 
but  a  prince  of  capacity  and  application;  for  Phys- 
con,  who  then  reigned,  was  nothing  less  than  a  king. 
Nothing  was  so  wretched  as  the  idea  he  gave  them 
of  himself  in  all  the  audiences  they  had  of  him.  Of 
his  cruelty,  luxury,  barbarity,  and  other  vices,  I  have 
already  made  mention,  and  shall  be  obliged  to  give 
farther  proofs  of  them  in  the  sequel.  The  deformity 
of  his  body  sufficiently  corresponded  with  that  of  his 
mind:1  nothing  more  hideous  was  ever  seen.  His 
stature  was  of  the  smallest,  and  with  that  he  had  a 
belly  of  so  enormous  a  size,  that  there  was  no  man 
could  embrace  him  in  his  arms.  This  largeness  of 
his  belly  occasioned  his  being  called  by  the  nick-name 
of  Physcon.  Upon  this  wretched  person  he  wore  so 
transparent  a  stuff,  that  all  his  deformity  might  be  seen 
through  it.  He  never  appeared  in  public  but  in  a 
chariot,  not  being  able  to  carry  the  load  of  flesh,  which 
was  the  fruit  of  his  intemperance,  unless  when  he 
walked  with  Scipio.  So  that  the  latter,  turning  to¬ 
wards  Panaetius,  told  him  in  his  ear,  smiling,  “  The 
Alexandrians  are  obliged  to  us  for  seeing  their  king 
walk  on  foot.” 

We  must  confess,  to  the  reproach  of  royalty,  that 
most  of  the  kings  of  whom  we  now  speak,  dishonoured 
not  only  the  throne,  but  even  human  nature  itself,  by 
the  most  horrid  vices.  It  is  dreadful  to  see,  in  that 
long  list  of  kings  whose  history  we  have  related,  how 
few  there  are  who  deserve  that  name.  What  com¬ 
parison  is  there  between  those  monsters  of  dissolute¬ 
ness  and  cruelty,  and  Scipio  Africanus,  one  of  the 
three  Roman  ambassadors,  who  was  a  prodigy  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  virtue,  as  far  as  they  could  be  found  amongst 
the  Pagans!  Justin  accordingly  says  of  him,  that 
whilst  ne  visited  and  considered  with  curiosity  the 
rarities  of  Alexandria,  he  was  himself  a  sight  to  the 
whole  city.  Dum  inspirit  urbem,  ipse  spectacvlo 
Alexandrinis  fuit. 

Attalus  king  of  Pergamus, 2  died 

A.  M.  3866.  about  the  time  of  which  we  now 
Ant.  J.C.138.  speak.  His  nephew,  who  bore  the 
same  name,  and  was  also  called  Philo- 
metor,  succeeded  him.  As  the  latter  was  very  young 
when  his  father  Eumenes  died,  he  had  been  under 
the  tuition  of  his  uncle,  to  whom  the  crown  was  also 
left  by  the  will  of  Eumenes.  Attalus  gave  his  ne- 
hew  the  best  education  he  could,  and  at  his  death 
equeathed  the  throne  to  him,  though  be  had  sons  of 
his  own;  a  proceeding  as  rare  as  it  was  laudable; 
most  princes  thinking  no  less  of  transferring  their 
crowns  to  their  posterity,  than  of  preserving  them  to 
themselves  during  their  lives. 

This  prince’s  death  was  a  misfortune  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Pergamus.  Philometor  governed  it  in  the 


x  Quam  cruentus  civibus,  tam  ridiculus  Romanis  fuit. 
Erat  enim  et  vultu  deformis,  et  statura  brevis,  et  sagina 
ventris,  non  homini  sed  belluae  similis.  Quam  faditatem 
nimia  subtilitas  perlucidae  vestis  augebat,  prorsus  quasi  astu 
inspicienda  prseberentur,  quae  omni  studio  occultanda  pudi- 
bundo  viro  erant.— Justin.  1.  viii.  c.  8. 

AthenaeuSSaySj^^osxi  vrs tT&v  si  pt\  Jia  Exiirittiva 

— Which  the  interpreter  translates,  Pedibus  tile  nunquam 
ex  regia  prodibat ,  sedperpetuo  Scipione  subnixus ;  instead 
of  nisi  propter  Scipionem. 

a  Justin.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  4.  Strab.  1.  xiii.  p.  624.  Plut.  in 
Demet.  p.  897.  Diod.  in.  Fxcerpt.  Yales,  p.  370. 


most  extravagant  and  pernicious  manner.  He  was 
scarce  upon  the  throne  before  he  stained  it  with  the 
blood  of  his  nearest  relations,  and  the  best  friends  of 
his  family.  He  caused  almost  all  who  had  served 
his  father  and  uncle  with  extreme  fidelity,  to  be  mur¬ 
dered,  under  pretence  that  some  of  them  had  killed 
his  mother  Stratonice,  who  died  of  disease  in  a  very 
advanced  age,  and  others  his  wife  Berenice,  who  died 
of  an  incurable  distemper,  with  which  she  had  been 
seized  very  naturally.  He  put  others  also  to  death 
upon  suspicions  entirely  frivolous;  and  with  them, 
their  wives,  children,  and  whole  families.  He  caused 
these  executions  to  be  committed  by  foreign  troops 
whom  he  had  expressly  sent  for  from  the  most  savage 
and  cruel  nations,  to  make  them  the  instruments  of 
his  enormous  barbarity. 

After  having  massacred  and  sacrificed  to  his  fury 
in  this  manner,  the  most  deserving  persons  of  his 
kingdom,  he  ceased  to  show  himself  abroad.  He 
appeared  no  more  in  the  city,  and  ate  no  longer  in 
public.  He  put  on  old  clothes,  let  his  beard  grow, 
without  taking  any  care  of  it,  and  did  every  thing 
which  persons  accused  of  capital  offences  used  to  do 
in  those  days,  as  if  he  intended  thereby  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  crimes  which  he  had  just  perpetrated. 

From  hence  he  proceeded  to  other  species  of  folly. 
He  renounced  the  cares  of  state,  and  retired  into  his 
garden,  and  engaged  in  digging  the  ground  himself, 
and  then  sowed  all  sorts  of  venomous,  as  well  as 
wholesome,  herbs;  then  poisoning  the  good  with  the 
juice  of  the  bad,  he  sent  them  in  that  manner  as  pre¬ 
sents  to  his  friends.  He  passed  all  the  rest  of  his 
reign  in  cruel  extravagances  of  the  like  nature,  which 
happily  for  his  subjects,  was  of  no  long  duration,  for 
it  lasted  only  five  years. 

He  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  practise  the  trade 
of  a  founder,  and  formed  the  model  of  a  monument 
of  brass  to  be  erected  to  his  mother.  Whilst  he  was 
at  work  in  casting  the  metal,  on  a  hot  summer’s  day, 
he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  which  car¬ 
ried  him  off  in  seven  days,  and  freed  A.  M.  3871. 
his  subjects  from  an  ambominable  ty-  Ant.J.C.133. 
rant. 

He  had  made  a  will,  by  which  he  appointed  the 
Roman  people  his  heirs.  Eudemus  of  Pergamus  car¬ 
ried  this  will  to  Rome.  The  principal  article  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  these  terms,  LET  THE  ROMAN  PEO¬ 
PLE  INHERIT  ALL  MY  EFFECTS.3  As  soon 
as  it  was  read,  Tiberius  Gracchus,  tribune  of  the 
people,  always  attentive  to  conciliate  their  favour 
took  hold  of  the  occasion;  and  ascending  the  tribu¬ 
nal,  proposed  a  law  to  this  effect:  that  all  the  ready 
money  which  should  arise  from  the  succession  to  this 
prince,  should  be  distributed  amongst  the  poor  citi¬ 
zens,  who  should  be  sent  as  colonies  into  the  country 
bequeathed  to  the  Roman  people,  in  order  that  they 
might  have  wherewithal  to  support  themselves  in 
their  new  possessions,  and  to  supply  them  with  the 
tools  and  other  things  necessary  in  agriculture.  He 
added,  that  as  to  the  cities  and  lands,  which  were  un¬ 
der  that  prince’s  government,  the  senate  had  no  right 
to  pass  any  decree  in  regard  to  them,  and  that  he 
should  leave  the  disposal  of  them  to  the  people: 
which  extremely  offended  the  senate.  That  tribune 
was  killed  some  small  time  after. 

Aristonicus,  however,  who  report¬ 
ed  himself  of  the  blood  royal,  was  A.  M.  3872. 
actively  employed  in  preparing  to  Ant.  J.  C.  132. 
take  possession  of  Attalus’s  domin¬ 
ions.  He  was  indeed  the  son  of  Eumenes,  but  by  a 
courtezan.  He  easily  engaged  the  majority  of  the 
cities  in  his  party,  because  they  had  been  long  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  government  of'  kings.  Some  cities, 
through  fear  of  the  Romans,  refused  at  first  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  him,  but  were  compelled  to  it  by  force. 

As  his  party  grew  stronger  every 
day,  the  Romans  sent  the  consul,  A.  M.  3873. 
Licinius  Crassus,  against  him.  It  Ant.  J.  C.  131. 
was  observed  of  this  general,  that  he 
was  so  perfectly  master  of  all  the  dialects  of  the 


*  Plut.  in  Gracch.  Flor.  1.  ii.  c.  20.  Justin.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  4, 
and  xxxvii.  c.  1.  Veil.  Paterc.  1.  ii.  c.  4.  Strab.  1.  xiv.  p. 
646.  Oros.  1.  v.  c.  8—10.  Eutrop.  1.  iv.  Val.  Max.  1.  iii.  c.  2. 
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Greek  tongue,  which  in  a  manner  formed  five  differ¬ 
ent  languages,  that  he  pronounced  his  decrees  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  particular  idiom  of  those  who  pleaded  be¬ 
fore  him,  which  made  him  very  agreeable  to  all  the 
states  of  Asia  Minor.  All  the  neighbouring  princes 
in  alliance  with  the  Roman  people,  the  kings  of  Bi- 
thynia,  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  and  Paphlagonia,  joined 
him  with  their  troops. 

Notwithstanding  such  powerful 
A.  M.  3874.  supports,  having  engaged  in  a  battle 
Ant.  J.  C.  130.  with  disadvantage,  his  army,  which 
he  commanded  then  in  quality  of 
proconsul,  was  defeated,  and  himself  made  prisoner. 
He  avoided  the  shame  of  being  put  into  the  victor’s 
hands  by  a  voluntary  death.  His  head  was  carried 
to  Aristonicus,  who  caused  his  body  to  be  interred 
at  Smyrna. 

The  consul  Perpenna,  who  had  succeeded  Crassus, 
soon  revenged  his  death.  Having  made  all  haste 
into  Asia,  he  gave  Aristonicus  battle,  entirely  routed 
his  army,  besieged  him  soon  after  in  Stratouice,  and 
at  length  made  him  prisoner.  All  Phrygia  submitted 
to  the  Romans. 

He  sent  Aristonicus  to  Rome,  in 
A.  M.  3875.  the  fleet  which  he  loaded  with  Atta- 
Ant.  J.  C.  129.  lus’s  treasures.  Manius  Aquilius, 
who  had  lately  been  elected  consul, 
was  hastening  to  take  his  place,  in  order  to  put  an 
end  to  this  war  and  deprive  him  of  the  honour  of  a 
triumph.  He  found  Aristonicus  set  out;  and  some 
time  after,  Perpenna,  who  had  begun  his  journey, 
died  of  a  disease  at  Pergamus.  Aquilius  soon  ter¬ 
minated  this  war,  which  had  continued  almost  four 
years.  Lydia,  Caria,  the  Hellespont,  Phrygia,  in  a 
word,  all  that  composed  the  kingdom  of  Attalus.was 
reduced  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  under 
the  common  name  of  Asia. 

The  senate  had  decreed,  that  the  city  of  Phocaea, 
which  had  declared  against  the  Romans  as  well  in 
this  last  war  as  in  that  against  Antiochus,  should  be 
destroyed.  The  inhabitants  of  Marseilles,  which  was 
a  colony  of  Phocsea,  moved  as  much  with  the  danger 
of  their  founders  as  if  the  fate  of  their  own  city  had 
been  in  question,  sent  deputies  to  Rome,  to  implore 
the  clemency  of  the  senate  and  people  in  their  favour. 
Just  as  their  indignation  was  against  Phocsea,  they 
could  not  refuse  to  pardon  it,  in  consideration  of  the 
ardent  solicitations  of  a  people,  whom  they  had  al¬ 
ways  held  in  the  highest  consideration,  and  who  ren¬ 
dered  themselves  still  more  worthy  of  it,  by  the  ten¬ 
der  concern  and  gratitude  they  expressed  for  their 
forefathers  and  founders. 

Phrygia  Major  was  granted  to  Mithridates  Euer- 
getes,  king  of  Pontus,  in  reward  for  the  aid  he  had 
given  the  Romans  in  that  war.  But  after  his  death, 
they  dispossessed  his  son,  Mithridates  the  Great,  of 
it,  and  declared  it  free. 

Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  who  died  during 
this  war,  had  left  six  children.  Rome,  to  reward  in 
tne  sons  the  services  of  the  father,  added  Lycaonia 
and  Cilicia  to  their  dominions.  They  found  in  queen 
Laodice  not  the  tenderness  of  a  parent,  but  the  cru¬ 
elty  of  a  step-mother.  To  secure  all  authority  to 
herself  she  poisoned  five  of  her  children;  and  the 
sixth  would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  if  his  relations 
had  not  taken  him  out  of  the  murderous  hands  of 
that  Meggera,  on  whose  crimes  the  people  soon  took 
vengeance  by  a  violent  death. 

Manius  Aquilius,  at  his  return  to 
A.  M.  3878.  Rome,  received  the  honour  of  a  tri- 
Ant.  J.  C.  126.  umph.  Aristonicus,  after  having 
been  shown  there  for  a  sight  to  the 
eople,  was  carried  to  prison,  where  he  was  strangled, 
uch  were  the  consequences  of  king  Attalus’s  will. 
Mithridates,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  afterwards 
to  Arsaces,  king  of  Parthia,  accuses  the  Romans  of 
having  forged  a  false  will  of  Attalus’s  l  in  order  to  de¬ 
rive  Aristonicus,  the  son  of  Eumenes,  of  his  father’s 
ingdom,  which  appertained  to  him  of  right:  but  it  is 
an  avowed  enemy  who  charges  him  with  this.  It  is 


i  Simulato  impio  testamento,  filium  ejus  (Eurnenis)  Aris- 
tonicum,  quia  patrium  regnum  petiverat,  hostium  more  per 
triumphum  duxer e.—Apud  Sallust,  in  Pragm. 
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more  surprising  that  Horace,  in  one  of  his  odes, 
seems  to  make  the  Roman  people  the  same  reproach, 
and  to  insinuate  that  they  had  attained  the  succession 
by  fraud. 

Neque  Attali 

Ignotus  haeres  regiam  occupavi. 

Nor  have  I  seiz’d,  an  heir  unknown, 

Til*  Phrygian's  kingdom  for  my  own? 

However,  there  remains  no  trace  in  history  of  any 
secret  intrigue  or  solicitation  to  that  effect  on  the 
side  of  the  Romans. 

I  thought  it  proper  to  relate  all  the  consequences 
of  this  will  without  interruption.  I  shall  now  resume 
the  thread  of  my  history. 

SECTION  V. — ANTIOCHUS  SIDETES  BESIEGES  JOHN 
HYRCANUS  IN  JERUSALEM.  THAT  CITY  SURREN¬ 
DERS  BY  CAPITULATION.  HE  MAKES  WAR  AGAINST 
THE  PARTHIANS,  AND  PERISHES  IN  IT.  PHRAATES, 
KING  OF  THE  PARTHIANS,  DEFEATED  IN  HIS  TURN 
BY  THE  SCYTHIANS.  PHYSCON  COMMITS  HORRID 
CRUELTIES  IN  EGYPT.  A  GENERAL  REVOLT  OBLI¬ 
GES  HIM  TO  QUIT  IT.  CLEOPATRA,  HIS  FIRST 
WIFE,  IS  REPLACED  UPON  THE  THRONE.  SHE 
IMPLORES  AID  OF  DEMETRIUS,  AND  IS  SOON  RE¬ 
DUCED  TO  LEAVE  EGYPT.  PHYSCON  RETURNS 
THITHER,  AND  REASCENDS  THE  THRONE.  BY  HIS 
MEANS  ZEBINA  DETHRONES  DEMETRIUS,  WHO  IS 
SOON  AFTER  KILLED.  THE  KINGDOM  IS  DIVIDED 
BETWEEN  CLEOPATRA,  THE  WIFE  OF  DEMETRIUS, 
AND  ZEBINA.  THE  LATTER  IS  DEFEATED  AND 
KILLED.  ANTIOCHUS  GRYPUS  ASCENDS  THE 
THRONE  OF  SYRIA.  THE  FAMOUS  MITHRIDATES 
BEGINS  TO  REIGN  IN  PONTUS.  PHYSCON’S  DEATH. 
Simon  having  been  slain  by  trea¬ 
chery  »  with  two  of  his  sons,  John,  A.  M.  3869. 
another  of  them,  surnamed  Hyrca-  Ant.  J.  C.  135. 
nus,  was  proclaimed  high-priest  and 
prince  ol  the  Jews  in  his  father’s  stead.  Here  ends 
the  history  of  the  Maccabees. 

Antiochus  Sidetes,  king  of  Syria,  made  all  possible 
haste  to  take  the  advantage  which  the  death  of  Si¬ 
mon  gave  him,  and  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  pow¬ 
erful  army  to  reduce  Judea,  and  unite  it  to  the  em¬ 
pire  of  Syria.  Hyrcanus  was  obliged  to  shut  himself 
up  in  Jerusalem,  where  he  sustained  a  long  siege 
with  incredible  valour.  Reduced  at  length  to  the 
last  extremity  for  want  of  provisions,  he  caused  pro¬ 
posals  of  peace  to  be  made  to  the  king.  His  condi¬ 
tion  was  not  unknown  in  the  camp.  Those  who 
were  about  the  king’s  person  pressed  him  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  present  occasion  for  exterminating 
the  Jewish  nation.  They  represented  to  him,  (re¬ 
curring  to  past  ages,)  that  they  had  been  driven  out 
of  Egypt  as  impious  wretches,  hated  by  the  gods,  and 
abhorred  by  men;  that  they  were  enemies  to  all  the 
rest  of  mankind,  as  they  had  no  communication  with 
any  but  those  of  their  own  sect,  and  would  neither 
eat,  drink,  nor  have  any  familiarity  with  other  people; 
that  they  did  not  adore  the  same  gods;  that  they  had 
laws,  customs,  and  a  religion  entirely  different  from 
that  of  all  other  nations;  that  therefore  they  well 
deserved  to  be  treated  by  other  nations  with  equal 
contempt,  and  to  be  rendered  hatred  for  hatred;  and 
that  all  people  ought  to  unite  in  extirpating  them, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  as  well  as  Josephus,  says,  that  it 
was  from  the  pure  effect  of  the  generosity  and  cle¬ 
mency  of  Antiochus,  that  the  Jewish  nation  was  not 
entirely  destroyed  on  this  occasion. 

He  was  well  pleased  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
Hyrcanus.  It  was  agreed,  that  the  besieged  should 
surrender  their  arms;  that  the  fortifications  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  should  be  demolished;  and  that  a  tribute 
should  be  paid  to  the  king  for  Joppa,  and  for  the 
other  cities  which  the  Jews  had  out  of  Judea:  aDd 
peace  was  concluded  upon  these  conditions.  Anti¬ 
ochus  also  demanded  that  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem 
should  be  rebuilt,  and  would  have  put  a  garrison  into 
it;  but  Hyrcanus  would  not  consent  to  that,  upon 
account  of  the  miseries  which  the  nation  had-  suffered 


a  Hor.  Od.  xviii.  1.  ii.  1.  5.  ... 

1  1  Maccab.  xvi.  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xiii.  c  16.  Dioa 
Eclog.  i.  p.  901. 
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from  the  garrison  of  the  former  citadel,  and  chose 
rather  to  pay  the  king  the  sum  of  500  talents,!  which 
he  demanded  as  an  equivalent.  The  capitulation 
was  executed,  and  for  those  articles  which  could 
not  be  immediately  fulfilled,  hostages  were  given, 
amongst  whom  was  a  brother  of  Hyrcanus. 

Scipio  Africanus  the  younger, 
A.  M.  3870.  having  gone  to  command  in  Spain,* * 
Ant.  J.  C.  134.  during  the  war  with  Numantia,  An- 
tiochus  Sidetes  sent  him  rich  and 
magnificent  presents.  Some  generals  would  have 
appropriated  then)  to  their  own  use.  Scipio  received 
them  in  public,  sitting  upon  his  tribunal  in  the  view 
of  the  whole  army,  and  gave  orders  that  they  should 
be  delivered  to  the  quaestor,®  to  be  applied  in  reward¬ 
ing  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  should  distinguish 
themselves  in  the  service.  By  such  conduct  a  gene¬ 
rous  and  noble  soul  is  known. 

Demetrius  Nicator4  had  been 
A.  M.  3873.  kept  many  years  in  captivity  by  the 
Ant.  J.  C.  131.  Parthians  in  Hyrcania,  where  he 
wanted  nothing  except  liberty,  with¬ 
out  which  all  else  is  misery.  He  had  made  several 
attempts  to  obtain  it,  and  to  return  into  his  own 
kingdom,  but  always  without  success.  He  was  twice 
retaken  in  the  midst  of  his  flight,  and  punished  only 
with  being  carried  back  to  the  place  of  his  confine¬ 
ment,  where  he  was  guarded  with  more  care,  but  al¬ 
ways  treated  with  the  same  magnificence.  This  was 
not  the  effect  of  mere  goodness  and  clemency  in  the 
Parthians;  interest  had  some  share  in  it.  They  had 
views  of  making  themselves  masters  of  the  kingdom 
of  Syria,  however  remote  they  were,  and  waited  a 
favourable  opportunity,  when,  under  color  of  going 
to  re-establish  Demetrius  upon  his  throne,  they  might 
take  possession  of  it  for  themselves. 

Antiochus  Sidetes,  whether  apprized  of  this  de¬ 
sign  or  not,  thought  proper  to  prevent  it,  and  march¬ 
ed  against  Phraates  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army. 
The  Parthians’  late  usurpation  of  the  richest  and 
finest  provinces  of  the  East,  which  his  ancestors  had 
always  possessed  from  the  time  of  Alexander,  was  a 
strong  inducement  to  him  for  uniting  all  his  forces 
for  their  expulsion.  His  army  consisted  of  upwards 
of  80,000  men,  well  armed  and  disciplined.  But  the 
train  of  luxury  had  added  to  it  so  great  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  sutlers,  cooks,  pastry-cooks,  confectioners, 
actors,  musicians,  and  infamous  women,  that  they 
were  almost  four  times  as  many  as  the  soldiers,  for 
they  were  reckoned  to  amount  to  about  300,000. 
There  may  be  some  exaggeration  in  this  account,  but, 
if  two-thirds  were  deducted,  there  would  still  remain 
a  numerous  train  of  useless  mouths.  The  luxury  of 
the  camp  was  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  those 
who  administered  to  it.  Gold  and  silver  glittered  in 
all  parts,*  even  upon  the  boots  of  the  private  soldiers. 
The  instruments  and  utensils  of  the  kitchen  were 
silver,  as  if  they  had  been  marching  to  a  feast,  and 
not  to  a  war. 

Antiochus  had  great  success  at  first.  He  beat 
Phraates  in  three  battles,  and  retook  Babylonia  and 
Media.  All  the  provinces  of  the  East,  which  had 
formerly  appertained  to  the  Syrian  empire,  threw  off 
the  Parthian  yoke,  and  submitted  to  him,  except  Par- 
thia  itself,  where  Phraates  found  himself  reduced 
within  the  narrow  bounds  of  his  ancient  kingdom. 
Hyrcanus,  prince  of  the  Jews,  accompanied  Antiochus 
in  this  expedition,  and  having  had  a  share  in  all  these 
victories,  returned  home  laden  with  glory  at  the  end 
of  the  campaign  and  the  year. 

The  rest  of  the  army  passed  the 
A.  M.  3874.  winter  in  the  East.  The  prodigious 
Ant.  J.  C.  130.  number  of  the  troops,  including  the 
train  before  mentioned,  obliged 


•  Five  hundred  thousand  crowns.  »  Epit.  Liv.  1.  lvii. 

*  The.  quaestor  was  the  treasurer  of  the  army. 

‘  Justin.  1.  xxxviii.  c.  9  and  10.  1.  xlix.  c.  1.  Oros.  1.  v. 
c.  1.  Valer.  Max.  1.  ix.  c.  1.  Athen.  1.  v.  p.  210,  and  1.  x. 
p.  439,  and  1.  xii.  p.  540.  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  c  16.  Appian. 
m  Syr.  p.  132. 

‘  Argenti  aurique  tantum,  ut  etiam  gregarii  milites  caligas 
auro  figerent,  proculcarentque  materiam,  cujus  amore  populi 
ferro  dimicant.  Culinarum  quoque  argentea  instruments 
fuere,  quasi  ad  epulas  non  ad  bella  pergerent.— Justin. 


them  to  separate,  and  to  remove  so  far  front  each 
other,  that  they  could  not  easily  rejoin  and  form  one 
body  in  case  of  an  attack.  The  inhabitants,  whom 
they  plundered  extremely  in  their  quarters,  to  be  re¬ 
venged  upon  them,  and  to  "get  rid  of  troublesome 
guests,  whom  nothing  could  satisfy,  conspired  with 
the  Parthians  to  massacre  them  all  in  one  day  in  their 
quarters,  without  giving  them  time  to  assemble; 
which  was  accordingly  executed.  Antiochus,  who 
had  kept  a  body  of  troops  always  about  his  person, 
marched  to  assist  the  quarters  nearest  him,  but  wa» 
overpowered  by  numbers,  and  perished  himself. 
All  the  rest  of  "the  army  were  either  massacred  in 
their  quarters  the  same  day,  or  made  prisoners;  so 
that  out  of  so  great  a  multitude,  scarce  any  escaped 
to  carry  the  sad  news  of  this  slaughter  into  Syria. 

It  occasioned  great  grief  and  consternation  there. 
The  death  of  Antiochus,  a  prince  estimable  for  many 
excellent  qualities,  was  particularly  lamented.  Plu¬ 
tarch  6  relates  a  saying  of  his  very  much  to  his  honour. 
One  day'  having  lost  himself  a  hunting,  and  being 
alone,  he  retired  into  the  cottage  of  some  poor  peo¬ 
ple,  who  received  him  in  the  best  manner  they  could, 
without  knowing  him.  At  supper,  having  himself 
turned  the  conversation  upon  the  person  and  conduct 
of  the  king,  they'  said,  that  he  was  in  every  thing 
else  a  good  prince,  but  that  his  too  great  passion  for 
hunting  made  him  neglect  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom, 
and  repose  too  much  confidence  in  his  courtiers, 
whose  actions  did  not  always  correspond  with  the 
goodness  of  his  intentions.  Antiochus  made  no  an¬ 
swer  at  that  time.  The  next  day,  upon  the  arrival 
of  his  train  at  the  cottage,  he  was  known.  He  re¬ 
peated  to  his  officers  what  had  passed  the  evening 
before,  and  told  them  by  way  of  reproach,  “  Since! 
have  taken  you  into  my  service,  I  have  not  heard  the 
truth  concerning  myself  till  yesterday.” 

Phraates,  thrice  beaten  by  Antiochus,  had  at  last  re¬ 
leased  Demetrius,  and  sent  him  back  into  Syria  with 
a  body  of  troops,  in  hopes  that  his  return  would  oc¬ 
casion  such  troubles  as  would  compel  Antiochus  to 
follow  him.  But  after  the  massacre,  he  detached  a 
party  of  horse  to  retake  him.  Demetrius,  who  ap¬ 
prehended  a  countermand  of  that  nature,  had  marched 
with  so  much  diligence,  that  he  had  already  passed 
the  Euphrates  before  that  party  arrived  upon  the 
frontier.  In  this  manner  he  recovered  his  dominions, 
and  made  great  rejoicings  upon  that  occasion;  whilst 
all  the  rest  of  Syria  were  in  tears,  deploring  the  loss 
of  the  army,  in  which  few  families  had  not  some  near 
relation. 

Phraates  caused  the  body  of  Antiochus  to  be  sought 
for  amongst  the  dead,  and  put  it  into  a  coffin  of  silver. 
He  sent  it  into  Syria  to  be  honourably  interred  with 
his  ancestors;  and  having  found  one  of  his  daughters 
amongst  the  captives,  he  was  struck  with  her  beauty, 
and  married  her. 

Antiochus  being  dead, 7  Hyrcanus  took  advantage 
of  the  troubles  and  divisions  which  happened  through¬ 
out  the  whole  empire  of  Syria,  to  extend  his  domin¬ 
ions,  by  making  himself  master  of  many  places  in 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Arabia,  which  lay  commodiously 
for  him.  He  laboured  also  at  the  same  time  to  ren¬ 
der  himself  absolute  and  independent.  He  succeed¬ 
ed  so  well,  that  from  thenceforth  neither  himself  nor 
any  of  his  descendants  were  dependent  in  the  least 
upon  the  kings  of  Syria.  They  threw  off  entirely  the 
yoke  of  subjection,  and  even  that  of  homage. 

Phraates, 8  flushed  with  his  great 
successes  and  the  victory  he  had  A.  M.  3875. 
gained,  designed  to  carry  the  war  Ant.  J.  C.129. 
into  Syria,  in  revenge  for  Antiochus’s 
invasion  of  his  dominions.  But,  whilst  he  was  making 
his  preparations  for  that  expedition,  an  unexpected 
war  broke  out  with  the  Scythians,  who  found  him 
employ nient  enough  at  home,  to  remove  all  thoughts 
of  disquieting  others  abroad.  Finding  himself  vigor¬ 
ously  pressed  by  Antiochus,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had 
demanded  aid  of  that  people.  When  they  arrived. 


*  Plut.  in  Apophthegm,  p.  284. 

1  Joseph.  Antiq.  I.  xiii.  c.  17.  Strab.  1.  xvi.  p.701.  Justis 
1.  xxxvi.  c.  1. 

*  Justin.  1.  xxxix.  c.  1,  and  1.  xliii.  c.  1, 2. 
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the  affair  was  terminated;  and  having  no  farther  oc¬ 
casion  for  them,  he  would  not  give  them  the  sums  he 
had  engaged  to  pay  them.  The  Scythians  immediate¬ 
ly  turned  their  arms  against  himself,  to  aveuge  them¬ 
selves  for  the  injustice  he  had  done  them. 

It  was  a  great  error  in  this  prince  to  have  disgusted 
so  powerful  a  nation  by  a  mean  and  sordid  avarice; 
and  he  committed  a  second,  no  less  considerable,  in 
the  war  itself.  To  strengthen  himself  against  that 
nation,  he  sought  aid  from  a  people  to  whom  he  had 
made  himself  more  hateful  than  to  the  Scythians  them¬ 
selves;  these  were  the  Greek  foreign  troops,  who  had 
been  in  the  pay  of  Antiochus  in  the  last  war  against 
him,  and  had  been  made  prisoners.  Phraates  thought 
proper  to  incorporate  them  into  his  own  troops;  be¬ 
lieving  that  he  should  considerably  reinforce  them 
by  that  means.  But  when  they  saw  themselves  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  they  were  resolved  to  be  revenged 
for  the  injuries  and  ill-treatment  they  had  suffered 
during  their  captivity;  and  as  soon  as  the  armies  en¬ 
gaged,  they  went  over  to  the  enemy,  and  gave  such 
a  turn  to  the  battle,  whilst  the  victory  was  in  suspense, 
that  Phraates  was  defeated,  with  a  great  slaughter  of 
his  troops.  He  perished  himself  in  the  pursuit,  and 
almost  his  whole  army.  The  Scythians  and  Greeks 
contented  themselves  with  plundering  the  country, 
and  then  retired  to  their  several  homes. 

When  they  were  gone,  Artaban,  Phraates’s  uncle, 
caused  himself  to  be  crowned  king  of  the  Parthians. 
He  was  killed  some  days  after  in  a  battle  with  the 
Thogarians,  another  Scythian  nation.  Mithridates 
was  his  successor,  who  for  his  glorious  actions  was 
surnamed  the  Great. t 

During  all  these  revolutions  in  the 

A.  M.  3874.  Syrian  and  Parthian  empires,*  Pto- 
Ant.  J.  C.  130.  lemy  Pbyscon  did  not  alter  his  con¬ 
duct  in  Egypt.  I  have  already  ob¬ 
served,  that  on  his  marriage  with  his  sister  Cleo- 
atra,  who  was  his  brother’s  widow,  he  had  killed  in 
er  arms  the  son  she  had  by  his  brother,  on  the  very 
day  of  their  nuptials.  Afterwards,  having  taken  a 
disgust  for  the  mother,  he  fell  passionately  in  love 
with  one  of  her  daughters  by  Philometor,  called  also 
Cleopatra.  He  began  by  violating  her,  and  then  mar¬ 
ried  her,  after  turning  away  her  mother. 

He  soon  made  himself  hated  also  by  the  new  in¬ 
habitants  of  Alexandria,  whom  he  had  drawn  thither 
to  repeople  it,  and  supply  the  places  of  those  whom 
his  former  cruelties  had  obliged  to  abandon  their 
country.  To  put  them  out  of  a  condition  to  do  him 
hurt,  he  resolved  to  have  the  throats  cut  of  all  the 
young  people  in  the  city,  in  whom  its  whole  force 
consisted.  For  that  purpose,  he  caused  them  to  be 
invested  one  day  by  his  foreign  troops  in  the  place 
where  the  exercises  were  performed,  when  the  as¬ 
sembly  there  was  most  numerous,  and  put  them  all 
to  the  sword.  The  whole  people  ran  in  a  fury  to  set 
fire  to  the  palace,  and  to  burn  him  in  it:  but  he  had 
quitted  it  before  they  arrived  there,  and  made  his  es¬ 
cape  into  Cyprus,  with  his  wife  Cleopatra,  and  his  son 
Memphitis.  Upon  his  arrival  there,  he  was  informed 
that  the  people  of  Alexandria  had  put  the  government 
into  the  hands  of  Cleopatra,  whom  he  had  repud  iated. 
He  immediately  raised  troops  to  make  war  upon  the 
new  queen  and  her  adherents. 

But  first,  apprehending  that  the 

A.  M.  3875.  Alexandrians  would  make  his  son 
Ant.  J.  C.  129.  king,  to  whom  he  had  given  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Cyrenaica,  he  caused 
him  to  come  to  him,  and  put  him  to  death  as  soon  as 
he  arrived,  only  to  prevent  a  pretended  danger,  which 
had  no  foundation  but  in  his  falsely-alarmed  imagina¬ 
tion.  That  barbarity  enraged  every  body  the  more 

1  [These  Thogarians  were  a  tribe  of  those  Scythians 
who  had  conquered  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria.  It  is 
not  true  that  Artaban  wa3  succeeded,  as  Rollin  says,  by 
Mithridates  the  Great ;  for  this  latter  was  he  who  had  de¬ 
feated  Demetrius  Nicator,  and  taken  him  prisoner  twelve 
years  before.  Artaban  was  the  successor  of  Phraates,  the 
son  of  that  Mithridates,  and  could  not  therefore  be  succeed¬ 
ed  by  him.  He  was  brother  to  that  Mithridates,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Pacorus  I.] 

»  Justin. '  xxxviii.  c.  8,  9.  xxxix.  c.  1.  Val.  Max.  1.  ix. 
e.  2—7.  Oros  1.  v.  c.  10.  Epit.  Liv.  1.  lix.  lx.  Diod.  in 
Excerpt.  Vales,  p.  374— 376.  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xiii.  c.  17. 
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against  him.  They  pulled  down  and  dashed  to  pieces 
all  his  statues  in  Alexandria.  He  believed  that  Cleo¬ 
patra,  whom  he  had  repudiated,  had  induced  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  this  action;  and  to  be  revenged  of  her, ordered 
the  throat  of  Memphitis  to  be  cut,  a  young  prince 
whom  he  had  by  her,  of  great  beauty  and  hopes.  He 
afterwards  caused  the  body  to  be  cut  in  pieces,  and 
ut  into  a  chest,  with  the  head  entire,  that  it  might 
e  known,  and  sent  it  by  one  of  his  guards  to  Alexan¬ 
dria,  with  orders  to  wait  till  the  birth-day  of  that  prin¬ 
cess,  which  was  approaching,  and  was  to  be  celebrated 
with  great  magnificence,  and  then  to  present  it  to  her. 
His  orders  were  obeyed.  The  chest  was  delivered  to 
her  in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicings  of  the  feast,  which 
were  immediately  changed  into  mourning  and  lamen¬ 
tations.  The  horror  cannot  be  expressed  which  the 
view  of  that  sad  object  excited  against  the  tyrant, 
whose  monstrous  barbarity  had  pemetrated  so  un¬ 
natural  and  unheard-of  a  crime.  The  abominable 
present  was  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  public,  with 
whom  it  had  the  same  effect  as  with  the  court,  who 
had  first  seen  that  sad  spectacle.  The  people  ran  to 
arms;  and  nothing  was  thought  of,  but  how  to  pre¬ 
vent  that  monster  from  ever  reascending  the  throne. 
An  army  was  formed,  and  the  command  of  it  given  to 
Marsyas,  whom  the  queen  had  appointed  general,  and 
all  the  necessary  precautions  were  taken  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  country. 

Ptolemy  Pbyscon  having  raised 
an  army  on  his  side,  gave  the  com-  A.  M.  3876. 
mand  of  it  to  Hegelochus,  and  sent  Ant.  J.  C.  128. 
him  against  the  Alexandrians.  A 
battle  was  fought  and  gained  by  Hegelochus.  He 
even  took  Marsyas  prisoner,  and  sent  him  loaded  with 
chains  to  Physcon.  It  was  expected  that  so  bloody  a 
tyrant  would  have  put  him  to  death  in  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  torments;  but  the  contrary  happened.  He 
gave  him  his  pardon  and  set  him  at  liberty.  For  find¬ 
ing  by  experience,  that  his  cruelties  only  drew  mis¬ 
fortunes  upon  him,  he  began  to  abate  in  them,  and 
was  for  doing  himself  honour  by  his  lenity.  Cleopa¬ 
tra,  reduced  to  great  extremities  by  the  loss  of  her 
army,  which  was  almost  entirely  cut  to  pieces  in  the 
ursuit,  sent  to  demand  aid  of  Demetrius,  king  of 
yria,  who  had  married  her  eldest  daughter  by  Phi¬ 
lometor,  and  promised  him  the  crown  of  Egypt  for 
his  reward.  Demetrius,  without  hesitation,  accepted 
that  proposal,  marched  with  all  his  troops,  and  laid 
siege  to  Pelusium. 

That  prince  was  no  less  hated  by  the  Syrians  for  his 
haughtiness,  tyranny,  and  excesses,  than  Physcon  by 
the  Egyptians.  When  they  saw  him  at  a  distance 
and  employed  in  the  siege  of  Pelusium,  they  took  up 
arms.  The  people  of  Antioch  began,  and  after  them 
those  of  Apamea;  many  other  cities  of  Syria  followed 
their  example  and  joined  with  them.  Demetrius 
was  obliged  to  leave  Egypt,  in  order  to  reduce  his 
own  subjects  to  obedience.  Cleopatra,  destitute  of 
the  aid  she  expected  from  him,  embarked  with  all  her 
treasures,  and  took  refuge  with  her  daughter  Cleo¬ 
patra,  queen  of  Syria. 

This  Cleopatra,  the  daughter,  had  been  first  married 
to  Alexander  Bala,  and  afterwards  to  Demetrius,  in 
the  life-time  of  her  father  Philometor.  But  Deme¬ 
trius,  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parthians,  and 
detained  amongst  them,  she  had  married  Antiochus 
Sidetes,  Demetrius’s  brother.  After  the  death  of  Si- 
detes,  she  returned  to  Demetrius,  her  first  husband, 
who  being  set  at  liberty  by  the  Parthians,  had  repos¬ 
sessed  himself  of  Syria:  she  kept  her  court  at  Ptole- 
mais,  where  her  mother  came  to  her. 

Physcon,  as  soon  as  Cleopatra  had 
abandoned  Alexandria,  returned  thi-  A.  M.  3877. 
ther,  and  reassumed  the  government.  Ant.  J.  C.  127. 
For  afterthe  defeat  of  Marsyas,  and 
the  flight  of  Cleopatra, there  was  nobody  in  a  condition 
to  oppose  him.  After  having  employed  some  time  in 
strengthening  himself,  to  revenge  the  invasion  ofDe- 
metrius,  he  set  up  against  him  an  impostor  called  Al¬ 
exander  Zebina.  He  was  the  son  of  a  broker  of  Al¬ 
exandria.  He  gave  himself  out  for  the  son  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Bala,  and  pretended,  in  that  quality,  that  the 
crown  of  Syria  was  his  right.  Physcon  lent  him  an 
army  to  put  him  in  possession  of  it.  He  was  no  sooner 
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m  Syria,  than,  without  examining  the  justice  of  his 
pretensions,  the  people  came  in  crowds  to  join  him, 
out  of  their  hatred  to  Demetrius.  They  cared  not 
who  was  to  be  their  king,  provided  they  got  rid  of 
him. 

At  length  a  battle  decided  the  affair.  It  was  fought 
near  Damascus,  in  Coele-syria.  Demetrius  was  en¬ 
tirely  defeated,  and  fled  to  Ptolemais,  where  his  wife 
Cleopatra  was.  She,  who  had  always  at  heart  his 
marriage  with  Rhodoguna  amongst  the  Parthians, 
took  this  occasion  to  be  revenged,  and  caused  the 
gates  of  the  city  to  be  shut  against  him.  Would  not 
one  think,  that  in  the  age  of  which  we  now  treat  there 
was  a  kind  of  dispute  and  emulation  between  the 
princes  and  princesses,  who  should  distinguish  them¬ 
selves  most  by  wickedness  and  the  blackest  crimes? 
Demetrius  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Tyre,  where  he  was 
killed.  After  his  death,  Cleopatra  preserved  for  her¬ 
self  part  of  the  kingdom:  Zebina  had  all  the  rest; 
and  to  establish  himself  the  better,  made  a  strict  al¬ 
liance  with  Hyrcanus,  who,  as  an  able  statesman,  took 
the  advantage  of  these  divisions  to  strengthen  him¬ 
self,  and  to  obtain  for  his  people  the  confirmation  of 
their  liberty,  and  many  other  considerable  advan¬ 
tages,  which  rendered  the  Jews  formidable  to  their 
enemies. 

He  had  sent  the  preceding  year  an  embassy  to 
Rome  to  renew  the  treaty  made  with  Simon  his  father.l 
The  senate  received  those  ambassadors  very  gracious¬ 
ly,  and  granted  them  all  they  demanded.  And  be¬ 
cause  Antiochus  Sidetes  had  made  war  against  the 
Jews,  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the  Romans,  and  his 
alliance  with  Simon;  had  taken  several  cities;  had 
made  them  pay  tribute  for  Gazara,  Joppa,  and  some 
other  places  which  he  had  ceded  to  them;  and  had 
made  them  consent  by  force  to  a  disadvantageous 
peace,  by  besieging  the  city  of  Jerusalem; — upon 
what  the  ambassadors  represented  to  the  senate  on 
these  heads,  they  condemned  all  that  had  been  done 
in  such  manner  against  the  Jews  from  the  time  of  the 
treaty  made  with  Simon,  and  resolved  that  Gazara, 
Joppa,  and  the  rest  of  the  places  taken  from  them  by 
the  Syrians,  or  which  had  been  made  tributary,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  tenor  of  that  treaty,  should  be  restored  to 
them,  and  exempted  from  all  homage,  tribute,  or  other 
subjection.  It  was  also  decreed  that  the  Syrians 
should  make  amends  for  all  the  losses  that  the  Jews 
had  sustained  from  them  in  contravention  to  the  sen¬ 
ate’s  regulations  in  the  treaty  concluded  with  Simon: 
in  fine,  that  the  kings  of  Syria  should  renounce  their 
pretended  right  to  march  their  troops  into  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  Jews. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  speak, 2 

A.  M.  3879.  incredible  swarms  of  locusts  laid 
Ant.  J.  C.  125.  Africa  waste  in  an  unheard-of  man¬ 
ner.  They  ate  up  all  the  fruits  of 
the  earth;  and  afterwards  being  carried  by  the  wind 
into  the  sea,  their  dead  bodies  were  throvvn  by  the 
waves  upon  the  shore,  where  they  rotted,  and  infected 
the  air  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  occasioned  a  pesti¬ 
lence,  which  carried  off  in  Libya,  Cyrenaica,  and 
some  other  parts  of  Africa,  more  than  800,000  souls. 

We  have  seen  that  Cleopatra  had 

A.  M.  3880.  possessed  herself  of  part  of  the  king- 
Ant.  J.  C.  124.  dom  of  Syria, 3  at  the  death  of  De¬ 
metrius  INIicator,  her  husband.  He 
left  two  sons  by  that  princess,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
called  Seleucus,  conceived  hopes  of  ascending  the 
throne  of  his  father,  and  accordingly  caused  himself 
to  be  declared  king.  His  ambitious  mother  was 
anxious  to  reign  alone,  and  was  very  much  offended 
at  her  son’s  intention  to  establish  himself  to  her  pre¬ 
judice.  She  had  also  reason  to  fear  that  he  might 
desire  to  avenge  his  father’s  death,  of  which  it  was 
well  known  she  had  been  the  cause.  She  killed  him 
with  her  own  hands,  by  plunging  a  dagger  into  his 
Breast.  He  reigned  only  one  year.  It  is  hardly  con- 
■  ceivable,  how  a  woman  and  a  mother  could  be  capable 
of  committing  such  horrid  excesses;  but  when  some 


»  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xiii.  c.  17. 

»  Liv.  F.pit.  1.  lx.  Oros.  1.  v.  c.  11. 

»  Liv.  Epit.  1.  lx.  Justin.  1.  xxxix.  c.  I,  2.  Appian.  in 
Syr.  p.  132. 


unjust  passion  takes  possession  of  the  heart,  it  oe- 
comes  the  source  of  every  kind  of  guilt.  However 
gentle  it  may  appear,  it  is  not  far  from  arming  itself 
with  poniards,  and  from  having  recourse  to  poison; 
because,  being  anxious  to  attain  its  ends,  it  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  destroy  every  thing  which  op¬ 
poses  that  view. 

Zebina  had  made  himself  master  of  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Syria.  Three  of  his  principal  officers 
revolted  against  him,  and  declared  for  Cleopatra. 
They  took  the  city  of  Laodicea,  and  resolved  to  de¬ 
fend  that  place  against  him.  But  he  found  means 
to  bring  tnern  to  reason.  They  submitted,  and  he 
pardoned  them  with  the  most  uncommon  clemency 
and  greatness  of  soul,  and  without  doing  them  any 
hurt.  This  pretended  prince  had  in  reality  an  ex¬ 
ceeding  good  heart.  He  received  all  who  approach¬ 
ed  him  in  the  most  affable  and  engaging  manner,  so 
that  he  acquired  the  love  of  all  men,  and  even  of 
those  who  abhorred  the  imposture  by  which  he  had 
usurped  the  crown. 

Mitbridates  Euergetes,  king  of  Pontus,  died  this 
year;  he  was  assassinated  by  his  own  servants.  His 
son,  who  succeeded  him,  was  the  famous  Mithridates 
Eupator,  who  disputed  so  long  the  empire  of  Asia 
with  the  Romans,  and  supported  a  war  of  almost 
thirty  years’  duration  against  them.  He  was  but 
twelve  years  of  age  when  his  father  died.  I  shall 
make  his  history  a  separate  article. 

Cleopatra,  after  having  killed  her 
eldest  son,  believed  it  for  her  inter-  A.  M.  3881. 
est  to  make  a  titular  king,  under  Ant.  J.  C.  123. 
whose  name  she  might  conceal  the 
authority  which  she  intended  to  retain  entirely  to 
herself.  She  well  knew  that  a  warlike  people,  ac¬ 
customed  to  be  governed  by  kings,  would  always  re¬ 
gard  the  throne  as  vacant  whilst  filled  only  by  a 
princess,  and  that  they  would  not  fail  to  offer  it  to 
any  prince  that  should  set  up  for  it.  She  therefore 
caused  her  other  son,  Antiochus,  to  return  from 
Athens,  whither  she  had  sent  him  for  his  education, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  declared  king  as  soon  as  he 
arrived.  But  that  was  no  more  than  an  empty 
title.  She  gave  him  no  share  in  the  affairs  of  go¬ 
vernment;  and  as  that  prince  was  very  young,  being 
no  more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  he  suffered  her  to 
govern  for  some  time  with  patience  enough.  To 
distinguish  him  from  other  princes  of  the  name  of 
Antiochus,  he  was  generally  called  by  the  surname 
of  Grypus, 4  taken  from  his  great  nose.  Josephus 
calls  him  Philometor;  but  that  prince  in  bis  medals 
took  the  title  of  Epiphanes. 

Zebina  having  well  established 
himself,  after  the  death  of  Demetri-  A.  M.  3882. 
us  Nicator,  in  the  possession  of  part  Ant.  J.  C.  122. 
of  the  Syrian  empire,  Pbyscon,  who 
looked  upon  him  as  his  creature,  insisted  upon  his 
doing  him  homage  for  it.  Zebina  refused  in  direct 
terms  to  comply  with  that  demand.  Physcon  re¬ 
solved  to  throw  him  down  as  he  had  set  him  up ;  and 
having  accommodated  all  differences  with  his  niece 
Cleopatra,  he  sent  a  considerable  army  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Grypus,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Tryphe- 
na  in  marriage.  Grypus,  by  the  means  of  this  aid, 
defeated  Zebina,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Anti¬ 
och.  The  latter  formed  a  design  of  plundering  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
Upon  its  being  discovered,  the  inhabitants  rose,  and 
drove  him  out  of  the  city.  He  wandered  some  time 
about  the  country  from  place  to  place,  but  was  ta¬ 
ken  at  last,  and  put  to  death. 

After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Ze¬ 
bina,  Antiochus  Grypus,  believing  A.  M.  3884. 
himself  of  sufficient  years,  resolved  Ant.  J.  C.  120. 
to  take  the  government  upon  him¬ 
self.  The  ambitious  Cleopatra,  who  saw  her  power 
diminished,  and  grandeur  eclipsed  by  that  measure, 
could  not  suffer  it.  To  render  herself  again  absolute 
mistress  of  the  government  of  Syria,  she  resolved  to 
rid  herself  of  Grypus,  as  she  had  already  done  of 
his  brother  Seleucus, and  to  give  the  crown  to  another 
of  her  sons  by  Antiochus  Sidetes,  under  whom,  being 


4  rgvjrb;  in  Greek  signifies  a  man  with  an  aquiline  nose 
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an  infant,  she  was  in  hopes  of  possessing  the  royal 
authority  for  many  years,  and  of  taking  such  mea¬ 
sures  as  might  establish  her  in  it  during  ber  life. 
This  wicked  woman  prepared  a  poisoned  draught 
for  that  purpose,  which  she  presented  to  Grypus 
one  day  as  he  returned  very  hot  from  some  exercise. 
But  that  prince  having  been  apprized  of  her  desigu, 
desired  her  first,  by  way  of  respect,  to  drink  the  cup 
herself;  and  upon  her  obstinate  refusal  to  do  it,  hav¬ 
ing  called  in  some  witnesses,  he  gave  her  to  under¬ 
stand,  that  the  only  means  she  had  to  clear  herself  of 
the  suspicions  conceived  against  her,  was  to  drink 
the  liquor  she  had  presented  to  him.  That  unhappy 
woman,  who  found  herself  without  evasion  or  re¬ 
source,  swallowed  the  draught.  The  poison  took 
efifect  immediately,  and  delivered  Syria  from  a  mon¬ 
ster,  who,  by  her  unheard-of  crimes,  had  been  so 
long  the  scourge  of  the  state.  She  had  been  the 
wife  of  three  kings  of  Syria, t  and  the  mother  of  four. 
She  had  occasioned  the  death  of  two  of  her  husbands; 
and  as  to  her  children,  she  had  murdered  one  with 
her  own  hands,  and  would  have  destroyed  Grypus  by 
the  poison  which  he  made  her  drink  herself.  That 
prince  afterwards  applied  himself  with  success  to  the 
affairs  of  the  public,  and  reigned  several  years  in 
peace  and  tranquillity,  till  his  brother  Antiochus  of 
Cyzicum  occasioned  the  troubles  we  shall  relate  here¬ 
after. 

Ptolemy  Physcon,  king  of  Egypt,2 
A.  M.  3887.  after  having  reigned  twentv-uine 
Ant.  J.C.  117.  years  from  the  death  of  his  brother 
Philometor,  died  at  last  in  Alex¬ 
andria.  No  reign  was  ever  more  tyrannical,  nor 
abounded  with  more  crimes  than  his. 

SECTION  VI.— PTOLEMY  LATHYRUS  SUCCEEDS 
PHYSCON.  WAR  BETWEEN  GRYPUS  AND  HIS  BRO¬ 
THER  ANTIOCHUS  OF  CYZICUM,  FOR  THE  KINGDOM 
OF  SYRIA.  HYRCANUS  FORTIFIES  HIMSELF  IN  JU¬ 
DAEA.  HIS  DEATH.  ARISTOBULUS  SUCCEEDS  HIM, 
AND  ASSUMES  THE  TITLE  OF  KING.  HE  IS  SUC¬ 
CEEDED  BY  ALEXANER  J  ANNAEUS.  CLEOPATRA 
DRIVES  LATHYRUS  OUT  OF  EGYPT,  AND  PLACES 
ALEXANDER,  HIS  YOUNGEST  BROTHER,  ON  THE 
THRONE  IN  HIS  STEAD.  WAR  BETWEEN  THAT 
PRINCESS  AND  HER  SONS.  DEATH  OF  GRYPUS. 
PTOLEMY  APION  LEAVES  THE  KINGDOM  OF  CYRE- 
NAICA  TO  THE  ROMANS.  CONTINUATION  OF  THE 
WARS  IN  SYRIA  AND  EGYPT.  THE  SYRIANS  CHOOSE 
TIGRANES  KING.  LATHYRUS  IS  RE-ESTABLISHED 
UPON  THE  THRONE  OF  EGYPT.  HE  DIES.  ALEX¬ 
ANDER  HIS  NEPHEW  SUCCEEDS  HIM.  NICOMEDES, 
KING  OF  BITHYNIA,  MAKES  THE  ROMAN  PEOPLE 
HIS  HEIRS. 

Physcon  at  his  death  left  three 
A.  M.  3887.  sons.3  The  first,  named  Apion,  was 
Ant.  J.  C.  117.  a  natural  son,  whom  he  had  by  a 
concubine.  The  two  others  were 
legitimate,  and  the  children  of  his  niece  Cleopatra, 
whom  he  married  after  having  repudiated  her  moth¬ 
er.  The  eldest  was  called  Lathyrus,  and  the  other 
Alexander. 

He  left  the  kingdom  of  Cyrenaica  by  will  to  Api¬ 
on,  and  Egypt  to  his  widow  Cleopatra,  and  to  which¬ 
ever  of  his  two  sons  she  should  think  fit  to  choose. 
Cleopatra  believing  that  Alexander  would  be  the 
most  complaisant,  resolved  to  choose  him;  but  the 
f«aple  would  not  suffer  the  eldest  to  lose  his  birth¬ 
right,  and  obliged  the  queen  to  recall  him  from  Cy¬ 
prus,  whither  she  had  caused  him  to  be  banished  by 
his  father,  and  to  associate  him  with  her  on  the 
throne.  Before  she  would  suffer  him  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  throne  at  Memphis  according  to  custom, 
she  obliged  him  to  repudiate  his  eldest  sister  Cleo- 


»  The  three  kings  of  Syria  who  had  been  her  husbands, 
were  Alexander  Bala,  Demetrius  Nicator,  and  Antiochus 
Sidetes.  Her  four  sons  were  Antiochus,  by  Alexander  Bala ; 
Seleucus  and  Antiochus  Grypus,  by  Demetrius  ;  and  Antio¬ 
chus  the  Cyzicenian,  by  Antiochus  Sidetes. 

»  Porphyr.  in  Graec.  Euseb.  Seal.  Hieron.  in  Dan.  Lx. 
»  Justin.  1.  xxxix.  c.  4, 5.  Appian.  in  Mithrid.  sub  finem, 
et  in  Syr.  p.  132.  Strab.  1.  xvii.  p.  795.  Plin.  1.  ii.  c.  67,  and 
1.  vi.  c.  30.  Porphyr.  Graec.  Euseb  Scalig.  Joseph.  Antiq. 
4.  xiii.  c.  18.  Diod.  in  Excerpt.  Vales,  p.  384. 
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patra,  whom  he  passionately  loved,  and  to  take  Se¬ 
lene,  his  youngest  sister,  for  whom  he  had  no  incli¬ 
nation.  Arrangements  of  this  kind  promise  no  very 
pacific  reign. 

At  his  coronation  he  took  the  title  of  Soter.  Some 
authors  give  him  that  of  Philometor;  but  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  historians  distinguish  him  by  the  name  of 
Lathyrus.* *  However,  as  that  was  but  a  kind  of  nick¬ 
name,  nobody  dared  to  give  it  him  in  bis  own  lime. 

Antiochus  Grypus,  king  of  Syria, 
was  making  preparations  for  invad-  A.  M.  3890. 
ing  Judea,  when  a  civil  war  broke  Ant.  J.  C.  114. 
out  to  employ  him,  which  was  fo¬ 
mented  by  Antiochus  of  Cyzicum,  his  brother  by  the 
mother’s  side.  He  was  the  son  of  Cleopatra  and  An¬ 
tiochus  Sidetes,  and  born  whilst  Demetrius  was  pri¬ 
soner  amongst  the  Parthians.  When  Demetrius  re¬ 
turned,  and  repossessed  himself  of  his  dominions 
after  the  death  of  Antiochus  Sidetes,  his  mother,  out 
of  regard  to  his  safety,  had  sent  him  to  Cyzicum,  a 
city  situate  upon  the  Propontis,  in  Mysia  Minor,  where 
he  was  educated  by  the  care  of  a  faithful  eunuch 
named  Craterus,  to  whom  she  had  intrusted  him. 
From  thence  he  was  called  the  Cyzicenian.  Grypus, 
to  whom  he  gave  umbrage,  wished  to  have  him  poi¬ 
soned.  His  design  was  discovered,  and  the  Cyzice¬ 
nian  was  compelled  to  take  up  arms  in  his  own  de¬ 
fence,  and  to  endeavour  to  makegood  his  pretensions 
to  the  crown  of  Syria. 

Cleopatra,  whom  Lathyrus  had 
been  obliged  to  repudiate,  finding  A.  M.  3891. 
herself  at  her  own  disposal,  married  Ant.  J.  C.  113. 
the  Cyzicenian.  She  brought  him 
an  army  for  her  dowry ,6  to  assist  him  against  his  com¬ 
petitor.  Their  forces  by  that  means  being  very  near 
equal,  the  two  brothers  came  to  a  battle,  in  which  the 
Cyzicenian  having  the  misfortune  to  be  defeated,  re¬ 
tired  to  Antioch.  He  left  his  wife  in  that  place, 
where  he  fancied  she  would  be  secure,  and  went  him¬ 
self  to  raise  new  troops  for  the  reinforcement  of  his 
army. 

But  Grypus  immediately  laid  siege  to  the  city, and 
took  it.  Tryphena,  his  wife,  was  very  earnest  with 
him  to  put  Cleopatra  his  prisoner  into  her  hands. 
Though  her  sister  by  father  and  mother,  she  was  so 
excessively  enraged  at  her  for  having  married  their 
enemy,  and  giving  him  an  army  against  them,  that  she 
resolved  to  deprive  her  of  life.  Cleopatra  had  taken 
refuge  in  one  of  the  temples  of  Antioch;  a  sanctu¬ 
ary  which  was  held  inviolable.  Grypus  would  not 
show  a  complaisance  for  his  wife,  which  he  saw  would 
be  attended  with  fatal  effects  from  the  violence  of 
her  rage.  He  alleged  to  her  the  sanctity  of  the  asy¬ 
lum  where  her  sister  had  taken  refuge;  and  rep¬ 
resented,  that  her  death  would  neither  be  of  use  to 
them,  nor  of  prejudice  to  the  Cyzicenian;  that  in  all 
the  civil  or  foreign  wars,  wherein  his  ancestors  had 
been  engaged,  it  had  never  been  known,  that  after 
victory  any  cruelty  had  been  exercised  against  the 
women,  especially  against  so  near  a  relation;  that 
Cleopatra  was  her  sister,  and  his  near  relation: 
that  therefore  he  desired  her  to  speak  no  more  ot 
her  to  him,  because  he  could  by  no  means  consent  to 
her  being  treated  with  any  severities.  Tryphena, 7 
far  from  acquiescing  in  his  reasons,  became  more  vio¬ 
lent,  through  sentiments  of  jealousy;  imagining,  that 
it  was  not  through  compassion,  but  love,  that  her 
husband  thus  took  the  part  of  that  unfortunate  prin¬ 
cess.  She  therefore  sent  soldiers  into  the  temple, 
who  could  not  tear  her  in  any  other  manner  from  the 


*  AaAv^oj  signifies  a  kind  of  pea,  called  in  Latin  cicer, 
from  which  came  the  surname  of  Cicero.  Lathyrus  must 
have  had  some  very  visible  mark  of  this  sort  upon  hie  face, 
or  the  name  would  have  been  still  more  offensive. 

*  We  find  in  the  latter  editions  of  Justin  the  following 
words :  Exercitum  Grypi  sollicitatum ,  velut  dotalem,  ad 
marirum  deducit ;  which  shows,  that  Cleopatra,  haying 
succeeded  in  corrupting  part  of  Grypus’s  army,  carried  it  to 
her  husband.  Several  editions  read  Cipri  instead  of  Grypi , 
which  would  imply  that  Cleopatra  had  an  army  in  Cyprus. 

6  Her  father  Physcon  was  the  uncle  of  Cleopatra,  Gry¬ 
pus’s  mother.  . 

1  Sed  quanto  Grypus  abnuit,  tanto  soror  muliebri  per- 
tinacia  accenditur,  rata  non  misericordiae  base  verba  sod 
amoris  esse. — Justin. 
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»ltar,  than  by  cutting  off  her  hands  with  which  she 
embraced  it.  Cleopatra  expired,  uttering  a  thousand 
curses  against  the  patricides  who  were  the  authors 
of  her  death,  and  implored  the  god,  in  whose  sight 
so  barbarous  a  cruelty  was  committed,  to  avenge  her 
upon  them. 

However,  the  other  Cleopatra,  the  common  mother 
of  the  two  sisters,  did  not  seem  to  be  affected  at  all, 
with  either  the  fate  of  the  one  or  the  crime  of  the 
other.  Her  heart,  which  was  solely  susceptible  of 
ambition,  was  so  taken  up  with  the  desire  of  reigning, 
that  she  had  no  other  thoughts  than  of  the  means  of 
supporting  herself  in  Egypt,  and  of  retaining  an  ab¬ 
solute  authority  in  her  own  hands  during  her  life. 
To  strengthen  herself  the  better,  she  gave  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Cyprus  to  Alexander  her  youngest  son,  in  or¬ 
der  to  draw  from  him  the  assistance  for  which  she 
might  have  occasion,  in  case  Lathyrus  should  ever 
dispute  the  authority  she  was  determined  to  keep. 

The  death  of  Cleopatra  in  Syria 
A.  M.  3892.  did  not  long  remain  unpunished. 
Ant.  J.  C.  112.  The  Cyzicenian  returned  at  the  head 
of  a  new  army  to  give  his  brother 
battle  a  second  time,  defeated  him,  and  took  Try- 
hena,  upon  whom  he  inflicted  the  torments  which 
er  cruelty  to  her  sister  had  well  deserved. 

Grypus  was  obliged  to  abandon 
A.  M.  3893.  Syria  to  the  victor.  He  retired  to 
Ant.  J.  C.  111.  Aspendus  in  Pamphylia,  which  oc¬ 
casioned  his  being  sometimes  called 
in  history  the  Aspendian,  but  returned  a  year  after 
into  Syria,  and  repossessed  himself  of  it.  The  two 
brothers  at  length  divided  that  empire  between  them. 
The  Cyzicenian  had  Coele-syria  and  Phoenicia,  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  Damascus.  Grypus  had  all 
the  rest,  and  kept  his  court  at  Antioch.  Both  equally 
abandoned  themselves  to  luxury,  and  many  other 
excesses. 

Whilst  the  two  brothers  were  ex- 
A.  M.  3894.  hausting  their  forces  against  one  an- 
Ant.  J.  C.  110.  other,1  or  indolently  dozed  after  the 
peace  in  luxurious  sloth  and  ease, 
John  Hyrcanus  was  augmenting  his  wealth  and 
power;  and  seeing  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
them,  he  undertook  to  reduce  the  city  of  Samaria. 
He  sent  Aristobulus  and  Antigonus,  two  of  his  sons, 
to  form  the  siege  of  that  place.  The  Samaritans 
demanded  aid  of  the  Cyzicenian,  king  of  Damascus, 
who  marched  thither  at  the  head  of  an  army.  The 
two  brothers  quitted  their  lines,  and  a  battle  ensued, 
wherein  Antiochus  was  defeated,  and  pursued  as  far 
as  Scythopolis,  escaping  with  great  difficulty. 

The  two  brothers  after  this  victory 
A.  M.  3895.  returned  to  the  siege,  and  pressed 
Ant.  J.  C.  109.  the  city  90  vigorously,  that  it  was 
obliged  a  second  time  to  send  to  the 
Cyzicenian,  to  solicit  him  to  come  again  to  its  aid. 
But  he  had  not  troops  enough  to  undertake  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  the  siege;  and  the  same  request  was  made  to 
Lathy  us,  king  of  Egypt,  who  granted  6000  men,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  opinion  of  Cleopatra  his  mother.  As 
Chelcias  and  Ananias,  two  Jews,  were  her  favourites, 
ministers,  and  generals,  both  the  sons  of  Onias,  who 
built  the  temple  of  Egypt,  those  two  ministers,  who 
entirely  governed  her,  influenced  her  in  favour  of 
their  nation;  and  out  of  regard  for  them,  she  would 
not  do  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Jews.  She 
was  almost  resolved  to  depose  Lathyrus  for  having 
engaged  in  this  war  without  her  consent,  and  even 
against  her  will. 

When  the  auxiliary  troops  of  Egypt  arrived,  the 
Cyzicenian  joined  them  with  his.  He  was  afraid, 
however,  to  attack  the  army  that  formed  the  siege, 
and  contented  himself  with  ravaging  the  country,  by 
flying  parties  and  excursions,  in  order  to  form  a  di¬ 
version,  and  to  induce  the  enemy  to  raise  the  siege, 
in  order  to  defend  themselves  at  home.  But  seeing 
that  the  Jewish  army  did  not  move,  and  that  his  own 
was  much  diminished  by  the  defeat  of  some  detach¬ 
ments  by  desertion,  and  other  accidents,  he  thought 
it  improper  to  expose  his  person  by  continuing  in  the 
field  with  an  army  so  much  weakened,  and  retired  to 


Tripoli.  He  left  the  command  of  his  troops  to  two 
of  his  best  generals,  Callimander  and  Epicrates.  The 
first  was  killed  in  a  rash  enterprise,  in  which  his  whole 
party  perished  with  him.  Epicrates,  seeing  no  hopes 
of  success,  had  no  farther  thoughts  but  of  serving 
his  private  interest  in  the  best  manner  he  could  in 
the  present  situation  of  affairs.  He  treated  secretly 
with  Hyrcanus,  and  for  a  sum  of  money  put  Scy¬ 
thopolis  into  his  hands,  with  all  the  other  places 
which  the  Syrians  possessed  in  the  country,  without 
regard  to  his  duty,  honour,  and  reputation;  and  all 
for  a  sum  perhaps  inconsiderable  enough. 

Samaria,  destitute  of  all  appearances  of  relief,  was 
obliged,  after  having  sustained  a  siege  for  a  year,  to 
surrender  at  last  to  Hyrcanus,  who  immediately  or¬ 
dered  it  to  be  demolished.  The  walls  of  the  city,  and 
the  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  were  entirely  razed  and 
laid  level  with  the  ground ;  and,  to  prevent  its  being 
rebuilt,  he  caused  large  and  deep  ditches  to  be  cut 
through  the  new  plain  where  the  city  had  stood,  into 
which  water  was  turned,  It  was  not  re-established 
till  the  time  of  Herod,  who  gave  the  new  city,  which 
he  caused  to  be  rebuilt  there,  the  name  of  Sebaste,* 
in  honour  of  Augustus. 

Hyrcanus  saw  himself  at  that  time  master  of  all  Ju¬ 
daea,  Galilee,  Samaria,  and  of  many  places  upon  the 
frontiers,  and  became  thereby  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
siderable  princes  of  his  time.  None  ofhis  neighbours 
dared  to  attack  him  any  more,  and  he  passed  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  perfect  tranquillity  with  regard  to  for¬ 
eign  affairs. 

But  towards  the  close  of  his  life 
he  did  not  find  the  same  repose  at  A.  M.  3896. 
home.  The  Pharisees,  a  violent  and  Ant.  J.  C.  108 
rebellious  sect,  gave  him  abundance 
of  vexation.  By  an  affected  profession  of  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  law,  and  a  severity  of  manners,  they  had 
acquired  a  reputation  which  gave  them  great  sway 
amongst  the  people.  Hyrcanus  had  endeavoured,  by 
all  sorts  of  favours,  to  engage  them  in  his  interests. 
Besides  having  been  educated  amongst  them,  and 
having  always  professed  their  sect,  he  had  protected 
and  served  them  upon  all  occasions;  and,  to  make 
them  more  firmly  his  adherents,  not  long  before  he 
had  invited  the  heads  of  them  to  a  magnificent  en¬ 
tertainment,  in  which  he  made  a  speech  to  them,  high¬ 
ly  capable  of  affecting  reasonable  minds.  He  repre¬ 
sented,  that  it  had  always  been  his  intention,  as  they 
well  knew,  to  be  just  in  his  actions  towards  men. 
and  to  do  all  things  in  regard  to  God  that  might  be 
agreeable  to  him,  according  to  the  doctrine  taught 
by  the  Pharisees:  that  he  conjured  them,  therefore, 
if  they  saw  that  he  departed  in  any  thing  from  the 
great  end  he  proposed  to  himself  in  those  two  rules, 
that  they  would  give  him  their  instructions,  in  order 
to  his  amending  and  correcting  his  errors.  Such  a 
disposition  is  highly  laudable  in  princes,  and  in  all 
men;  but  it  ought  to  be  attended  with  prudence  and 
discernment. 

The  whole  assembly  applauded  this  discourse,  and 
highly  praised  him  for  it.  One  man  only,  named 
Eleazar,  of  a  turbulent  and  seditious  spirit,  rose  up. 
and  spoke  to  him  to  this  effect:  “  Since  you  desire 
that  the  truth  should  be  told  you  with  freedom,  if 
you  would  prove  yourself  just,  renounce  the  high- 
priesthood,  and  content  yourself  with  the  civil  govern¬ 
ment.”  Hyrcanus  was  surprised,  and  ask  si  him  what 
reasons  he  had  to  give  him  such  counsel.  Eleazar 
replied,  “  that  it  was  known  from  the  testimony  of 
aged  persons  worthy  of  belief,  that  his  mother  was  a 
captive,  and  that,  as  the  son  of  a  stranger,  he  was  in¬ 
capable  by  the  law  of  holding  that  office.”  If  the 
fact  had  been  true,  Eleazar  would  have  been  in  the 
right;  for  the  law  was  express  in  that  point: 3  but  it 
was  a  false  supposition,  and  a  mere  calumny;  and  all 
who  were  present  extremely  blamed  him  for  ad¬ 
vancing  it,  and  expressed  great  indignation  upon  that 
account. 

This  adventure,  however,  occasioned  great  trou¬ 
bles.  Hyrcanus  was  highly  incensed  at  so  insolent 
an  attempt  to  defame  his  mother,  and  call  in  question 
the  purity  of  his  birth,  and,  in  consequence,  to  inval- 
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date  his  right  to  the  high-priesthood.  Jonathan,  his 
Intimate  friend  and  a  zealous  Sadducee,  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  opportunity  to  incense  him  against  the 
whole  party,  and  to  bring  him  over  to  that  of  the  Sad- 
ducees. 

Two  powerful  sects  in  Judaea,  but  directly  opposite 
to  each  other  in  sentiments  and  interests,  entirely  di¬ 
vided  the  state;  that  of  the  Pharisees,  and  that  of  the 
Sadducees.  The  first  piqued  themselves  upon  an 
exact  observance  of  the  law;  to  which  they  added  a 
reat  number  of  traditions,  that  they  pretended  to 
ave  received  from  their  ancestors,  and  to  which  they 
much  more  strictly  adhered  than  to  the  law  itself, 
though  often  contrary  to  what  the  latter  enjoined. 
They  acknowledged  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and, 
inconsequence,  another  life  after  this.  They  affected 
an  outside  of  virtue,  regularity,  and  austerity,  which 
gained  them  great  consideration  with  the  people. 
But  under  that  imposing  appearance  they  concealed 
the  greatest  vices:  sordid  avarice;  insupportable 
pride;  ah  insatiable  thirst  of  honours  and  distinctions; 
a  violent  desire  of  ruling  alone;  an  envy,  that  rose 
almost  to  fury,  against  all  merit  but  their  own ;  an  ir¬ 
reconcilable  hatred  for  all  who  presumed  to  contra¬ 
dict  them;  a  spirit  of  revenge  capable  of  the  most 
horrid  excesses;  and  what  was  still  more  their  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristic,  and  outdid  all  the  rest,  a 
black  hypocrisy,  which  always  wore  the  mask  of  re¬ 
ligion.  The  Sadducees  rejected  the  Pharisaical  tra¬ 
ditions  with  contempt,  denied  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body;  and  admitted 
no  felicity,  but  that  which  may  be  enjoyed  in  this  life. 
The  rich,  the  nobility,  and  most  of  those  who  com¬ 
posed  the  Sanhedrim,  that  is  to  say,  the  Great  Council 
of  the  Jews,  in  which  the  affairs  of  state  and  religion 
were  determined,  were  of  this  latter  sect. 

Jonathan,  therefore,  to  bring  over  Hyrcanusto  his 
party,  insinuated  to  him,  that  what  had  passed  was 
not  the  mere  suggestion  of'  Eleazar,  but  a  trick  con¬ 
certed  by  the  whole  cabal,  of  which  Eleazar  had  only 
been  the  tool;  and  that,  in  order  to  covince  himself 
of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  he  had  only  to  consult 
them  upon  the  punishment  which  the  calumniator  de¬ 
served;  that  he  would  find,  if  he  thought  fit  to  make 
the  experiment,  by  their  conduct  in  favour  of  the  crmi- 
nal,  that  they  were  all  of  them  his  accomplices.  Hyr- 
canus  followed  his  advice,  and  consulted  the  chief 
men  among  the  Pharisees  upon  the  punishment  due 
to  the  person  who  had  so  grossly  defamed  the  prince 
and  high-priest  of  his  people,  expecting  that  they 
would  undoubtedly  condemn  him  to  die.  But  their 
answer  was,  that  calumny  was  not  a  capital  crime; 
and  that  all  the  punishment  he  deserved  was  to  be 
scourged  and  imprisoned.  So  much  lenity  in  so 
heinous  a  case,  made  Hyrcanus  believe  all  that  Jona¬ 
than  had  insinuated;  and  he  became  the  mortal  ene¬ 
my  of  the  whole  sect  of  the  Pharisees.  He  prohibit¬ 
ed,  by  a  decree,  the  observation  of  the  regulations 
foundied  upon  their  pretended  traditions;  inflicted 
penalties  upon  such  as  disobeyed  that  ordinance;  and 
abandoned  their  party  entirely,  to  throw  himself  into 
that  of  the  Sadducees  their  enemies. 

Hyrcanus  did  not  long  survive  this 

A.  M.  3897.  storm;  he  died  the  year  following, 
Ant.  J.  C.  107.  after  having  been  high-priest  and 
prince  of  the  Jews  twenty-nine  years. 

Not  to  interrupt  the  history  of  other  kingdoms,  I 
shall  reserve  the  greatest  part  of  what  regards  the 
successors  of  Hyrcanus  for  the  article  in  which  I  shall 
treat  the  history  of  the  Jews  separately. 

We  have  seen  that  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  had  sent  an 
army  into  Palestine  to  aid  Samaria, t  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  his  mother,  and  notwithstanding  her  oppo¬ 
sition.  She  carried  her  resentment  of  this  and  some 
other  similar  encroachments  upon  her  authority  so 
far,  that  she  took  his  wife  Selene  from  him,  by  wnom 
he  already  had  two  sons,* *  and  obliged  him  to  quit 
Egypt-  The  method  which  she  devised  to  effect  her 
purpose  was  this.  She  procured  some  of  her  favour¬ 
ite  eunuchs  to  be  wounded,  and  then  produced  them 
in  an  assembly  of  the  people  of  Alexandria.  She 


»  Justin.  1.  xxxviii.  c.  4. 
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caused  it  to  be  reported  that  they  had  been  used  thus 
barbarously  by  her  son  Lathyrus  for  having  endea¬ 
voured  to  defend  her  against  his  violence;  and  in- 
flamed  the  people  so  much  by  this  black  fiction,  which 
convinced  them  that  he  had  designed  to  kill  her,  that 
they  immediately  rose  universally  against  Lathyrus, 
and  would  have  torn  him  in  pieces,  if  he  had  not  es¬ 
caped  from  the  port  into  a  ship,  which  set  sail  as  soon 
as  he  got  on  board.  Cleopatra  sent  immediately  after 
for  Alexander,  her  youngest  son,  to  whom  she  had 
given  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  and  made  him  king  ot 
Egypt  in  his  brother’s  stead,  whom  she  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  which 
the  other  quitted. 

Alexander,*  king  ofthe  Jews,  after 
having  put  the  internal  affairs  of  his  A.  M.  3899. 
kingdom  in  good  order,  marched  Ant.  J.  C.  105. 
against  the  people  of  Ptolemais,  beat 
them,  and  obliged  them  to  shut  themselves  up  within 
their  walls,  where  he  besieged  them.  They  sent  to 
demand  aid  of  Lathyrus,  who  went  thither  in  person. 
But  the  besieged  changing  their  sentiments,  from  the 
apprehension  of  having  him  for  their  master,  Lathyrus 
dissembled  his  resentment  for  the  present.  He  was 
upon  the  point  ofconcluding  a  treaty  with  Alexander, 
when  he  was  apprised  that  the  latter  was  negotiating 
secretly  with  Cleopatra,  to  engage  her  to  join  him 
with  all  her  forces  in  order  to  drive  him  out  of  Pal¬ 
estine.  Lathyrus  became  his  declared  enemy,  and 
resolved  to  do  him  all  the  injury  in  his  power. 

The  next  year  he  did  not  fail  to 
carry  his  resolution  into  effect.  He  A.  M.  3900. 
divided  his  army  into  two  bodies,  Ant.  J.  C.  104. 
and  detached  one  of  them  under  the 
command  of  one  of  his  generals,  to  form  the  siege  of 
Ptolemais,  with  which  place  he  had  reason  to  be  dis¬ 
satisfied;  and  with  the  other  marched  in  person 
against  Alexander.  The  inhabitants  of  Gaza  had 
supplied  Lathyrus  with  a  considerable  number  of 
troops.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought  between  them 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  Alexander  lost  30,- 
000  men,  without  including  the  prisoners  taken  by 
Lathyrus  after  the  victory. 

A  most  cruel  and  horrid  action  is  related  to  have 
been  committed  by  Lathyrus  upon  this  occasion. 
The  same  evening  that  he  gained  this  battle,  in  go¬ 
ing  to  take  up  his  quarters  in  the  neighbouring  villa¬ 
ges,  he  found  them  full  of  women  and  children,  and 
caused  them  all  to  be  put  to  the  sword,  and  their 
bodies  to  be  cut  in  pieces  and  put  into  caldrons  to 
be  cooked,  as  if  he  intended  to  make  his  army  sup 
upon  them.  His  design  was  to  have  it  believed  that 
his  troops  ate  human  flesh,  to  spread  the  greater  ter¬ 
ror  throughout  the  country.  Could  one  believe  such 
a  barbarity  possible,  or  that  any  man  should  ever 
conceive  so  wild  a  thought'!  Josephus  reports  this 
fact  upon  the  authority  of  Strabo,  and  another  author. 

Lathyrus,  after  the  defeat  of  Alexander,  not  having 
any  enemy  in  the  field,  ravaged  and  laid  waste  all  the 
flat  country.  Without  the  succours  brought  by  Cleo¬ 
patra  the  following  year,  Alexander  would  have  been 
undone;  for  after  so  considerable  a  loss,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  retrieve  his  affairs,  and  make  head 
against  his  enemjr. 

That  princess  saw  plainly,  that  if 
Lathyrus  made  himself  master  of  Ju-  A.  M.  3901 
daea  and  Phoenicia,  he  would  be  in  a  Ant.  J.  C.  103. 
condition  to  enter  Egypt,  and  to  de¬ 
throne  her;  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  a  stop 
to  his  progress.  For  that  purpose  she  raised  an  army, 
and  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Chelcias  and  Ananias, 
the  two  Jews  of  whom  we  have  spoken  before.  She 
fitted  out  a  fleet  at  the  same  time,  to  transport  her 
troops;  and  embarking  with  them  herself,  landed  in 
Phoenicia.*  She  carried  with  her  a  great  sum  of  mo¬ 
ney,  and  her  richest  jewels.  In  order  to  secure  them 
in  case  of  accident,  she  chose  the  isle  of  Cos  for  their 
repository,  and  sent  thither  at  the  same  time  her 
grandson  Alexander,  the  son  of  him  who  reigned 
jointly  with  her.  When  Mithridates  made  himself 
master  of  that  island,  and  of  the  treasures  laid  up  there, 


*  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xiii.  c.  20,  21.  ... 
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he  took  that  young  prince  under  his  care,  and  gave 
him  an  education  suitable  to  his  birth.  Alexander 
withdrew  by  stealth  from  Mithridates,  some  time  af¬ 
ter,  and  took  refuge  with  Sylla,  who  received  him 
well,  took  him  into  his  protection,  carried  him  to 
Rome,  and  at  length  set  him  upon  the  throne  ofEgypt, 
as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. 

The  arrival  of  Cleopatra  made  Lathyrus  immedi¬ 
ately  raise  the  siege  of  Ptolemais,  which  he  had  con¬ 
tinued  till  then.  He  retired  into  Coele-syria.  She 
detached  Chelcias  with  part  of  her  army  to  pursue 
him,  and  with  the  other,  commanded  by  Ananias, 
formed  the  siege  of  Ptolemais  herself.  Chelcias,  who 
commanded  the  first  detachment,  having  been  killed 
in  the  expedition,  his  death  put  a  stop  to  every  thing. 
Lathyrus,  to  take  advantage  of  the  disorder  occasion¬ 
ed  by  that  loss,  threw  himself  with 

A.  M.  3902.  all  his  forces  into  Egypt,  in  hopes  of 
Ant.  J.  C.  102.  finding  it  without  defence  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  his  mother,  who  had  carried 
her  best  troops  into  Phoenicia.  He  was  mistaken. 
The  troops  Cleopatra  had  left  there,  made  head  till 
the  arrival  of  those  she  detached  to  reinforce  them 
from  Phoenicia,  upon  receiving  advice  of  his  design. 
He  was  compelled  to  return  into  Palestine, and  took 
up  his  winter-quarters  in  Gaza. 

Cleopatra,  in  the  mean  time,  pushed  the  siege  of 
Ptolemais  with  so  much  vigour,  that  she  at  last  took 
it.  As  soon  as  she  entered  it,  Alexander  made  her  a 
visit,  and  brought  rich  presents  with  him  to  recom¬ 
mend  himself  to  her  favour.  But  what  conduced  most 
to  his  success,  was  his  hatred  for  her  son  Lathyrus; 
which  was  alone  sufficient  to  assure  him  of  a  good 
reception. 

Some  persons  of  Cleopatra’s  court  pointed  out  to 
her  the  fair  opportunity  she  now  had  of  making  her¬ 
self  mistress  of  Judsea,  and  all  Alexander’s  dominions, 
by  seizing  his  person:  they  even  pressed  her  to  take 
the  advantage  of  it,  which  she  would  have  done,  had 
it  not  been  for  Ananias.  But  he  represented  to  her, 
how  base  and  infamous  it  would  be  to  treat  an  ally 
in  that  manner,  who  was  engaged  with  her  in  the  same 
cause;  that  it  would  be  acting  contrary  to  honour  and 
good  faith,  which  are  the  foundations  of  society;  that 
such  a  conduct  would  be  highly  prejudicial  to  her 
interests,  and  would  draw  upon  her  the  abhorrence 
of  all  the  Jews  dispersed  throughout  the  world.  In 
fine,  he  so  effectually  prevailed  by  his  arguments  and 
influence,  which  he  employed  to  the  utmost  for  the 
preservation  of  his  countryman  and  relation,  that  she 
came  into  his  opinion,  and  renewed  her  alliance  with 
Alexander.  Of  how  great  value  to  princes  is  a  wise 
minister,  who  has  courage  enough  to  oppose  their 
unjust  undertakings  with  vigour;  Alexander  returned 
to  Jerusalem,  where  he  at  length  set  another  good 
army  on  foot,  with  which  he  passed  the  Jordan,  and 
formed  the  siege  of  Gadara. 

Ptolemy  Lathyrus  after  having 

A.  M.  3903.  wintered  at  Gaza,  perceivingthat  his 
Ant.  J.  C.  101.  efforts  would  be  ineffectual  against 
Palestine  whilst  his  mother  support¬ 
ed  it,  abandoned  that  design,  and  returned  into  Cy¬ 
prus.  She,  on  her  side,  retired  also  into  Egypt,  and 
the  country  was  delivered  from  them  both. 

Being  informed,'  upon  her  return  to  Alexandria, 
that  Lathyrus  had  entered  into  a  treaty  at  Damascus 
with  Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian,  and  that  with  the  aid 
which  he  expected  from  him  he  was  preparing  to 
make  a  new  attempt  for  the  recovery  of  the  crown 
of  Egypt;  that  queen,  to  make  a  diversion,  gave  her 
daughter  Selene,  whom  she  had  taken  from  Cathyrus, 
to  Antiochus  Grypus,  and  sent  him  at  the  same  time 
a  considerable  number  of  troops,  and  great  sums  of 
money,  to  put  him  into  a  condition  to  attack  his  bro¬ 
ther  the  Cyzicenian  with  vigour.  The  affair  succeed¬ 
ed  as  she  had  intended.  The  war  was  renewed  be¬ 
tween  the  two  brothers,  and  the  Cyzicenian  had  so 
much  employment  upon  his  hands  at  home,  that  he 
was  in  no  condition  to  assist  Lathyrus,  who  was 
thereby  obliged  to  abandon  his  design. 

Ptolemy  Alexander,  his  younger  brother,  whom 
she  had  placed  upon  the  throne  in  conjunction  with 


herself,  shocked  by  the  barbarous  cruelty  with  which 
she  persecuted  his  brother  Lathyrus,  especially  in 
depriving  him  of  his  wife  to  give  her  to  his  enemy; 
and  observing  besides,  that  the  greatest  crimes  cost 
her  nothing,  when  the  gratification  of  her  ambition 
was  concerned ;  did  not  believe  himself  safe  near 
her,  and  resolved  to  abandon  the  throne  and  retire; 
preferring  a  quiet  life  without  fear  in  banishment,  to 
reigning  with  so  wicked  and  cruel  a  mother,  with 
whom  he  was  perpetually  in  danger.  It  was  not  with¬ 
out  abundant  solicitation  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
return:  for  the  people  were  absolutely  determined 
that  she  should  not  reign  alone,  though  they  well 
knew  that  she  gave  her  son  only  the  name  of  king; 
that  since  the  death  of  Physcon  she  had  always  en¬ 
grossed  the  whole  royal  authority;  and  that  the  real 
cause  of  Lathyrus’  disgrace,  which  had  cost  him  his 
crown  and  wife,  was  his  having  presumed  to  act  in 
one  instance  without  her. 

The  death  of  Antiochus  Grypus 
happened  this  year.  He  was  as-  A.  M.  3907. 
sassinated  by  Heracleon,  one  of  his  Ant.  J.  C.  97. 
own  vassals,  after  having  reigned 
twenty-seven  years.  He  left  five  sons ;  Seleucus,  the 
eldest,  succeeded  him;  the  four  others  were  Antio¬ 
chus  and  Philip,  twins:  Demetrius  Eucheres,  and  . 
Antiochus  Dionysius.  They  were  all  kings  in  their 
turns,  or  at  least  pretended  to  the  crown. 

Ptolemy  Apion,2  son  of  Physcon, 
king  of  Egypt,  to  whom  his  father  A.  M.  3908. 
had  given  the  kingdom  of  Cyrena-  Ant.  J.  C.  96. 
ica,  dying  without  issue,  left  his 
kingdom  to  the  Romans  by  will;  who,  instead  of 
taking  advantage  of  that  legacy,  gave  the  cities  their 
liberty,  which  soon  filled  the  whole  country  with  ty¬ 
rants;  because  the  most  powerful  persons  of  each  of 
those  small  states  were  for  making  themselves  sove¬ 
reigns  of  them.  Lucullus,  in  passing  that  way  against 
Mithridates,  remedied  those  disorders  in  some  mea¬ 
sure;  but  there  was  no  other  means  of  re-establishing 
peace  and  good  order,  than  by  reducing  the  country 
into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  was  after¬ 
wards  done. 

Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian  seized  Antioch, s  after 
the  death  of  Grypus,  and  used  his  utmost  endeavours 
to  dispossess  Grypus’  children  of  the  rest  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  But  Seleucus,  who  was  in  possession  of  many 
other  strong  cities,  maintained  himself  against  him, 
and  found  means  to  support  his  right. 

Tigranes,  son  of  Tigranes  king  of 
Armenia,  who  had  been  kept  as  a  A.  M.  3909. 
hostage  by  the  Parthians  during  the  Ant.  J.  C.  95. 
life  of  his  father,* 1 * * 4 * 6  was  released  at 
his  death, and  set  upon  the  throne,  on  condition  that 
he  should  resign  certain  places  to  the  Parthians  which 
lay  conveniently  for  them.  This  happened  twenty- 
five  years  before  he  espoused  the  part  of  Mithridates 
against  the  Romans.  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter 
to  speak  of  this  Tigranes,  and  of  the  kingdom  of 
Armenia. 

The  Cyzicenian, s  who  saw  that 
Seleucus  was  gaining  strength  every  A.  M.  3910. 
day  in  Syria,  set  out  from  Antioch  Ant.  J.  C.  94. 
to  give  nim  battle;  but  being  de¬ 
feated,  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  put  to  death.  Se¬ 
leucus  entered  Antioch,  and  saw  himself  in  possession 
of  the  whole  empire  of  Syria;  but  could  not  keep  it 
long.  Antiochus  Eusebes,  son  of  the  Cyzicenian, 
who  made  his  escape  from  Antioch,  when  Seleucus 
took  it,  went  to  Aradus,6  where  he 
caused  himself  to  be  crowned  king.  A.  M.  3911. 
From  thence  he  marched  with  aeon-  Ant.  J.  C.  93. 
siderable  army  against  Seleucus,  ob¬ 
tained  a  great  victory  over  him,  and  obliged  him  to 
shut  himself  up  in  Mopsuestia,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  and 
to  abandon  all  the  rest  to  the  mercy  of  the  victor. 


*  Liv.  Epit.  1.  lxx.  Plut.  in  Lucul.  p.  492.  Justin,  i. 
xxxix.  c.  5. 

1  Porphyr.  in  Grsec.  Seal. 

4  Justin.  1.  xxxviii.  c.  3.  Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  118.  Strab. 

1.  XI.  p,  Oo«, 

1  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xiii.  c.  21.  Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  132. 

Porphyr.  in  Graec.  Seal. 

6  An  island  and  city  of  Phoenicia 
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In  this  retirement  he  oppressed  he  inhabitants  so 
much  by  the  heavy  subsidies  which  he  exacted  from 
them,  that  at  length  they  mutinied,  invested  the  house 
where  he  resided,  and  set  it  on  fire.  Himself,  and 
all  who  were  in  it,  perished  in  the  flames. 

Antiochus  and  Philip,  the  twin 

A.  M.  3912.  sons  of  Grypus,  to  revenge  the  death 
Ant.  J.  C.  92.  of  their  brother  Seleucus,  marched 
at  the  head  of  a'll  the  troops  they 
could  raise  against  Mopsuestia.  They  took  and  de¬ 
molished  the  city,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the 
sword.  But  on  their  return,  Eusebes  charged  them 
near  the  Orontes,  and  defeated  them.  Antiochus 
was  drowned  in  endeavouring  to  swim  his  horse  over 
that  river.  Philip  made  a  fine  retreat  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  body  of  men,  which  soon  increased  to  such 
a  number,  as  enabled  him  to  keep  the  field,  and  dis¬ 
pute  the  empire  with  Eusebes. 

The  latter,  to  strengthen  himself  upon  the  throne, 
had  married  Selene  the  widow  of  Grypus.  That 
politic  princess,  upon  her  husband’s  death,  had  found 
means  to  secure  part  of  the  empire  in  her  own  pos¬ 
session,  and  had  provided  herself  w'ith  good  troops. 
Eusebes  married  her,  therefore,  in  order  to  augment 
his  forces.  Lathyrus,  from  whom  she  had  been  taken, 
to  avenge  himself  for  this  fresh  insult,  sent  to  Cuidos 
for  Demetrius  Eucheres,  the  fourth  son  of  Grypus, 
who  was  brought  up  in  that  place,  and  made  him 
king  at  Damascus.  Eusebes  and  Philip  were  too 
much  employed  against  each  other  to  prevent  that 
blow.  For  though  Eusebes  had  well  retrieved  his 
affairs,  and  augmented  his  power  by  his  marriage, 
Philip,  however,  still  supported  himself,  and  at  last 
so  totally  defeated  Eusebes  in  a  great  battle,  that  he 
was  reduced  to  abandon  his  dominions,  and  take  re¬ 
fuge  amongst  the  Parthians,  whose  king  at  that  time 
was  Mithridates  II.  surnamed  the  Great.  The  em¬ 
pire  of  Syria  by  this  means  became  divided  between 
Philip  and  Demetrius.  Two  years  after,  Eusebes, 
assisted  by  the  Parthians,  returned  into  Syria,  repos¬ 
sessed  himself  of  part  of  what  he  had  before,  and  in¬ 
volved  Philip  in  new  difficulties.  Another  competitor 
fell  also  upon  his  hands,  almost  at  the  same  time ;  this 
was  Antiochus  Dionysius,  his  brother,  the  fifth  son  of 
Grypus.  He  seized  the  city  of  Damascus,  established 
himself  there  as  king  of  Coele-syria,  and  supported 
himself  in  that  city  for  three  years. 

Affairs  i  were  neither  more  quiet, 

A.  M.  3915.  nor  crimes  and  perfidy  more  rare,  in 
Ant.  J.  C.  89.  Egypt  than  in  Syria.  Cleopatra,  not 
being  able  to  bear  a  companion  in 
the  supreme  authority,  nor  to  admit  her  son  Alexan¬ 
der  to  share  the  honour  of  the  throne  with  her,  re¬ 
solved  to  rid  herself  of  him,  in  order  to  reign  alone 
for  the  future.  That  prince,  who  was  apprized  of 
her  design,  prevented  her,  and  put  her  to  death. 
She  was  a  monster  of  a  woman,  who  had  spared 
neither  her  mother,  her  sons,  nor  her  daughters,  and 
had  sacrificed  everything  to  the  ambitious  desire  of 
reigning.  She  was  punished  in  this  manner  for  her 
crimes,  but  by  a  crime  equal  to  her  own. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  the  reader,  as  well  as  myself,  is 
struck  with  horror  at  the  sight  of  so  dreadful  a  scene 
as  our  history  has  for  some  time  exhibited.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  us  no  where  with  such  frequent  and  sudden 
revolutions,  nor  with  examples  of  so  many  kings  de¬ 
throned,  betrayed,  and  murdered  by  their  nearest 
relations,  their  brothers,  sons,  mothers,  wives,  friends, 
and  confidants;  who  all  in  cold  blood,  with  premedi¬ 
tated  design,  reflection,  and  concerted  policy,  em¬ 
ploy  the  most  odious  and  most  inhuman  means,  to  ef¬ 
fect  their  purpose.  Never  was  the  anger  of  Heaven 
more  distinctly  visible,  nor  more  dreadfully  inflicted, 
than  upon  these  princes  and  nations.  We  see  here 
a  sad  complication  of  the  blackest  and  most  detest¬ 
able  crimes;  perfidy,  imposture  of  heirs,  divorces, 
murders,  poisoning,  incest.  Princes  on  a  sudden 
become  monsters,  vieing  in  treachery  and  wickedness 
with  each  other;  attaining  crowns  with  rapidity,  and 
disappearing  as  soon;  reigning  only  to  satiate  their 
passions,  and  to  render  their  people  unhappy.  Such 
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a  situation  of  a  kingdom,  wherein  all  orders  of  the 
state  are  in  confusion,  all  laws  despised,  justice  abol¬ 
ished,  all  crimes  secure  of  impunity,  denotes  ap¬ 
proaching  ruin,  and  seems  to  call  for  it  with  the  loud¬ 
est  exclamations. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  at  Alexandria,  that  it  was 
Alexander  who  had  caused  his  mother  to  be  put  to 
death,  that  horrid  crime  made  the  parricide  so  odious 
to  his  subjects  that  they  could  not  endure  him  any 
longer.  They  expelled  him,  and  called  in  Lathyrus, 
whom  they  replaced  upon  the  throne,  in  which  he 
supported  himself  to  his  death.  Alexander  having 
got  some  ships  together,  endeavoured  to  return  into 
Egypt  the  year  following,  but  without  success.  He 
perished  soon  after  in  a  new  expedition  which  he 
undertook. 

The  Syrians,* *  weary  of  the  con¬ 
tinual  wars  made  in  their  country  A.  M.  3921. 
by  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Se-  Ant.  J.  C.  83. 
leucus  for  the  sovereignty,  and  not 
being  able  to  suffer  any  longer  the  ravages,  murders, 
and  other  calamities,  to  which  they  were  perpetually 
exposed,  resolved  at  last  to  exclude  them  all,  and  to 
submit  to  a  foreign  prince,  who  might  deliver  them 
from  the  many  evils  which  those  divisions  occasioned, 
and  restore  tranquillity  to  their  country.  Some  had 
thoughts  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus:  others  of 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt:  but  the  former  was  actually 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Romans,  and  the  other 
had  always  been  the.  enemy  of  Syria.  They  therefore 
determined  upon  electing  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia: 
and  sent  ambassadors  to  acquaint  him  with  their  re¬ 
solution,  and  the  choice  they  had  made  of  him.  He 
agreed  to  it,  came  into  Syria,  and  took  possession  of 
the  crown,  which  he  wore  eighteen  years.  He  go¬ 
verned  that  kingdom  fourteen  years  together  by  a 
viceroy  named  Megadates,  whom  he  did  not  recall 
from  that  office  till  he  had  occasion  for  him  against 
the  Romans. 

Eusebes,  being  driven  out  of  his  dominions  by  his 
subjects  and  Tigranes,  took  refuge  in  Cilicia,  where 
he  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  concealment  and  ob¬ 
scurity.  As  to  Philip,  it  is  not  known  what  became 
of  him.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  killed  in  some 
action  defending  himself  against  Tigranes,  Selene 
the  wife  of  Eusebes,  retained  Ptolemais,  with  part  of 
Phoenicia  and  Coele-syria,  and  3  reigned  there  many 
years  after,  which  enabled  her  to  give  her  owh  two 
sons  an  education  worthy  of  their  birth.  The  eldest 
was  called  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  and  the  youngest 
Seleucus  Cibiosactes.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
of  them  in  the  the  sequel. 

Some  time  after  4  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  had  been  re¬ 
placed  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt,  a  considerable  re¬ 
bellion  broke  out  in  the  Upper  Egypt.  The  rebels, 
being  overthrown  and  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  shut 
themselves  up  in  the  city  of  Thebes,  where  they  de¬ 
fended  themselves  with  incredible  obstinacy.  It  was 
at  length  taken  after  a  siege  of  three  years.  Lathyrus 
used  it  with  so  much  rigour,  that,  from  being  the 
greatest  and  richest  city  till  then  in  all  Egypt,  it  was 
almost  reduced  to  nothing. 

Lathyrus  did  not  long  survive  the 
ruin  of  Thebes.  Reckoning  from  A.  M.  3923. 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  had  .reign-  Ant.  J.  C.  81. 
ed  thirty-six  years;  eleven  jointly 
with  his  mother  in  Egypt,  eighteen  in  Cyprus,  and  se¬ 
ven  alone  in  Egypt  after  his  mother’s  death.  Cleo- 

fiatra,  his  daughter,  succeeded  him,  who  was  his  only 
egitimate  issue.  Her  proper  name  was  Berenice; 
but  by  the  established  custom  of  that  family,  all  the 
sons  were  called  Ptolemy,  and  the  daughters  Cleo¬ 
patra. 

Sylla,5at  that  time  perpetual  dictator  of  Rome, sent 
Alexander  to  take  possession  of  the  crown  of  Egypt, 
after  the  death  of  his  uncle  Lathyrus,  as  the  nearest 
male  heir  of  the  deceased.  He  was  the  son  of  that 
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Alexander  who  had  put  his  mother  to  death.  But 
the  people  of  Alexandria  had  already  set  Cleopatra 
upon  the  throne,  and  she  had  been  six  months  in  pos¬ 
session  of  it  when  Alexander  arrived.  To  accom¬ 
modate  the  difference,  and  not  to  draw  Sylla,  the 
master  of  Rome,  and,  in  consequence,  dispenser  of 
law  to  the  universe,  upon  their  hands,  it  was  agreed 
that  Cleopatra  and  he  should  marry,  and  reign  joint¬ 
ly.  But  Alexander,  who  either  did  not  approve  of 
her  for  a  wife,  or  would  have  no  associate  in  the 
throne,  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death  nineteen  days 
after  their  marriage,  and  reigned  alone  fifteen  years. 
Murder  and  parricide  were  no  longer  reckoned  as 
any  thing  in  those  times,  and,  if  I  may  use  that  ex¬ 
pression,  were  grown  into  fashion  among  princes  and 
princesses. 

Some  time  after, l  Nicomedes,  king 
A.  M.  3928.  of  Bithynia,  died,  having  first  made 
Ant.  J.  C.  76.  the  Roman  people  his  heirs.  His 
country  by  that  means  became  a  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  Cyrenaica  did  also 
the  same  year.  The  Romans,  instead  of  appropriat¬ 
ing  the  latter  to  themselves,  had  granted  it  liberty. 
Twenty  years  had  since  elapsed,  during  which  time 
sedition  and  tyranny  had  occasioned  infinite  calam¬ 
ities.  It  is  said,  that  the  Jews,  who  had  been  long 
settled  there,  and  composed  a  great  part  of  the  nation, 
contributed  very  much  to  those  disorders.  The  Ro¬ 
mans.  to  put  a  stop  to  them,  were  obliged  to  accept 
Cyrenaica,  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  them  by 
the  last  king’s  will,  and  to  reduce  it  into  a  Roman 
pro  vi  nee. 

SECTION  VII. — SELENE,  SISTER  OF  LATHYRUS, 
CONCEIVES  HOPES  OF  THE  CROWN  OF  EGYPT ;  SHE 
SENDS  TWO  OF  HER  SONS  TO  ROME  FOR  THAT  PUR¬ 
POSE.  THE  ELDEST,  CALLED  ANTIOCHIJS,  ON  HIS 
RETURN  PASSES  THROUGH  SICILY.  VERRES,  PRAE¬ 
TOR  OF  THAT  ISLAND,  TAKES  FROM  HIM  A  GOLDEN 
CANDELABRUM,  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  CAPITOL. 
ANTIOCHUS,  SURNAMED  ASIATICUS,  AFTER  HAVING 
REIGNED  FOUR  YEARS  OVER  PART  OF  SYRIA,  IS  DIS¬ 
POSSESSED  OF  HIS  DOMINIONS  BY  POMPEY,  WHO 
REDUCES  SYRIA  INTO  A  PROVINCE  OF  THE  ROMAN 
EMPIRE.  TROUBLES  IN  JUD.EA  AND  EGYPT.  THE 
ALEXANDRIANS  EXPEL  ALEXANDER  THEIR  KING, 
AND  SET  PTOLEMY  AULETES  ON  THE  THRONE  IN 
HIS  STEAD.  ALEXANDER,  AT  HIS  DEATH,  MAKES 
THE  ROMAN  PEOPLE  HIS  HEIRS.  IN  CONSEQUENCE, 
SOME  YEARS  AFTER,  THEY  ORDER  PTOLEMY  KING 
OF  CYPRUS,  BROTHER  OF  AULETES,  TO  BE  DEPOS¬ 
ED,  CONFISCATE  HIS  PROPERTY,  AND  SEIZE  THAT 
ISLAND.  THE  CELEBRATED  CATO  IS  CHARGED 
WITH  THIS  COMMISSION. 

Some  troubles  which  happened  in 
A.  M.  3931.  Egypt, 2  occasioned  by  the  disgust 
Ant.  J.  C.  73.  taken  against  Alexander,  made  Se¬ 
lene,  the  sister  of  Lathvrus,  conceive 
thoughts  of  pretending  to  the  crown.  ’  She  sent  her 
two  sons  Antiochus  Asiaticus  and  Seleucus,  whom 
she  had  byAntiochus  Eusebes,  to  Rome,  to  solicit  the 
senate  in  her  behalf.3  The  important  affairs  which 
then  employed  Rome,  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  war 
with  Mithridates,  and  perhaps  the  motives  of  policy 
from  which  she  had  hitherto  always  opposed  the  kings 
who  were  desirous  of  joining  the  forces  of  Egypt  with 
those  of  Syria,  prevented  the  princess  from  obtaining 
what  demanded.  After  a  residence  of  two 

years  in  Rome,  and  ineffectual  solicitations,  they  set 
out  upon  their  return  to  their  own  kingdom. 

The  eldest, 4  called  Antiochus,  resolved  to  pass 
through  Sicily.  He  experienced  an  insult  there, 


1  Appian.  in  Mithridat.  p.  218.  De  Bel.  Civil.  1.  i  p  420 
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*  Reges  Syria,  regis  Antiochi  filios  pueros,  scitis  Ramie 
nuper  fuisse;  qui  venerant,  non  propter  Syria  regnum 
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*  Eorum  alter,  qui  Antiochus  vocatur,  iter  per  Siciliam 
ra  cere  voluit. 


which  is  hardly  credible,  and  snows  how  much  Rome 
was  corrupted  in  the  times  we  speak  of;  to  what  an 
excess  the  avarice  of  the  magistrates,  sent  into  the 
provinces,  had  risen;  and  what  horrid  rapine  they 
committed  with  impunity,  in  the  sight  and  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  whole  world. 

Verres  was  at  that  time  prastor  in  Sicily .5  As  soon 
as  he  heard  that  Antiochus  was  arrived  at  Syracuse, 
as  he  had  reason  to  believe,  and  had  been  told,  that 
that  prince  had  abundance  of  rare  and  precious  things 
with  him,  he  judged  his  arrival  a  kind  of  rich  inherit¬ 
ance  fallen  to  him.  He  began  by  sending  Antiochus 
presents  considerable  enough,  consisting  in  provisions 
of  wine,  oil,  and  corn.  He  then  invited  him  to  supper. 
The  hall  was  magnificently  adorned.  The  tables 
were  set  off  with  all  his  vessels  of  the  most  excellent 
workmanship,  of  which  he  had  a  great  number.  The 
feast  was  sumptuous  and  delicate,  for  he  had  taken 
care  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  to  make  it  so. 
In  a  word,  the  king  withdrew,  well  convinced  of  the 
prastor’s  magnificence,  and  still  better  satisfied  with 
the  honourable  reception  he  had  given  him. 

He  invites  Verres  to  supper  in  his  turn;  6  exposes 
all  his  riches,  a  vast  quantity  of  silver  plate,  and  not 
a  few  cups  of  gold  set  with  jewels,  after  the  custom 
of  kings,  especially  those  of  Syria.  There  was  among 
the  rest  a  very  large  vessel  for  wine,  made  out  of  one 
precious  stone.  Verres  takes  each  of  these  vessels 
into  his  hand  one  after  the  other,  praises  and  admires 
them,  while  the  king  rejoices  that  the  prastor  of  the 
Roman  people  is  so  well  pleased  with  his  entertain¬ 
ment. 

On  retiring  from  this  entertainment,"  the  latter  had 
no  other  thoughts,  as  the  sequel  sufficiently  showed, 
than  how  to  rifle  Antiochus,  and  send  him  away  fleec¬ 
ed  and  plundered  of  all  his  rich  effects.  He  sent  to 
desire  that  he  would  let  him  have  the  finest  of  the 
vessels  he  had  seen  at  his  house,  under  pretence  of 
showing  them  to  his  workmen.  The  prince,  who  did 
not  know  Verres,  complied  without  difficulty  or  sus- 
>icion.  The  praetor  sent  again  to  desire  that  he  would 
end  him  the  beautiful  vessel  made  of  a  single  precious 
stone,  that  he  might  examine  it  more  attentively,  as 
he  said.  The  king  sent  him  that  also. 

But  to  crown  all, 8  the  kings  of  Syria,  of  whom  we 
are  speaking,  had  carried  a  candelabrum  with  them 
to  Rome,  of  singular  beauty,  as  well  from  the  precious 
stones  with  which  it  was  adorned,  as  its  exquisite 
workmanship.  With  this  they  intended  to  adorn  the 
capitol,  which  had  been  burned  daring  the  wars  be¬ 
tween  Marius  and  Sylla,  and  was  then  rebuilding. 


*  Itaque  isto  (Verre)  prsetore  venit  Syracusas.  Hie  Verres 
haereditatem  sibi  venisse  arbitraius  est,  quod  in  ejus  regnum 
ac  manus  venerat  is,  quem  isle  et  auaierat  multa  secum 
praeclara  habere,  et  suspicabatur.  Mittit  homini  munera 
satis  larga :  haec  ad  usum  domesticum,  vini,  olei,  quod  visum 
erat,  etiam  tritici  quod  satis  esset.  Deinde  ipsum  regem  ad 
ccenam  invitat.  Exornat  ample  magnifiedque  triclinium. 
Exponit  ea,  quibus  abundabat,  plurima  ac  pulcherrima  vasa 
argentea— — Omnibus  curat  rebus  inslructum  et  paratum  ut 
sit  convivium.  Quid  multa?  Rex  ita  discessit,  ut  et  islum 
copiose  ornatum,  et  se  honorific* *!  acceptum  arbitraretur. 

«  Vocat  ad  ccenam  deinde  ipse  praetorem.  Exponit  suafl 
copias  omnes  :  multum  argentum,  non  pauca  etiam  pocula 
ex  auro,  quae,  ut  mos  est  regius  et  maxime  in  Syria,  gemmig 
erant  distincta  clarissimis.  Elat  etiam  vas  rinurium  ex 
una  gemma  pergrandi.— Isle  unumquodque  vas  in  manus 
sumere,  laudare,  mirari.  Rex  gaudere  pratcri  populi  Ro¬ 
mani  satis  jucundum  et  gratum  illud  esse  convivium. 

i  Postea  quim  inde  discessum  est,  eogitare  isle  nihii  aliud 
quod  ipsa  res  declaravit,  nisi  quemadmodum  regem  ex 
provincia  spoliatum  expilauimque  dimitteret.  Mittit  ro»a- 
turn  vasa  ea,  qua!  pulcherrima  apud  ilium  videraf  ait°se 
suis  caelatoribus  velle  ostendere.  Rex,  qui  istum  non  nosset, 
sine  ulia  suspicione  libentissimfi  dedit.  Mittit  etiam  trul- 
lam  gemmeam  rogalum  :  velle  se  earn  diligentius  conside- 
rare.  Ea  quoque  mittitur. 

•Nunc  reliquum  judices  attendUe— Candelabrum  d 
gemmis  clarissimis,  opere  mirabili  perfectum,  reges  hi, 
quos  dico,  Romam  cum  attulissent,  ut  in  capitolio  ponerent; 
quod  nondum  etiam  perfectum  templum  offenderant,  neque 
ponere,  neque  vulgo  ostendere  ac  proferre  voluerunl ;  ut  et 
munificent  ms  videretur,  cum  suo  tempore  in  sella  Jovis 
Opt.  Max.  poneretur,  et  clarius,  cum  pul  chrituda  ejus  recens 
act  oculos  hominum  atque  iniegra  perveniret.  Statuerunt 
id  secum  in  Syriam  reportai  o,  ut,  cum  audissent  simula¬ 
crum  Jo  vis  Opt.  Max.  dedicatum,  legatos  mitterent,  qui 
cum  caeteris  rebus  illud  quoque  eximium  atque  pulcher 
rimum  donum  in  caDitolium  afferrent 
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But  (hat  edifice  not  being  finished,  they  would  not 
leave  it  behind  them,  nor  suffer  any'  body  to  have  a 
sight  of  it;  in  order  that  when  it  should  appear,  at  a 
proper  time  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  the  surprise 
might  add  to  the  admiration  of  it,  and  the  charm  of 
novelty  give  new  splendour  to  the  present.  They 
therefore  chose  to  carry  it  back  into  Syria,  resolving 
to  send  ambassadors  to  offer  this  rare  and  magnificent 
gift,  amongst  many  others,  to  the  god,  when  they 
should  know  that  his  statue  was  set  up  in  the  temple. 

Verres  was  informed  of  all  this  by  some  means  or 
other;!  for  the  prince  had  taken  care  to  keep  the  can¬ 
delabrum  concealed;  not  that  he.  feared  or  suspected 
any  thing,  but  that  few  people  might  see  it  before  it 
was  exposed  to  the  public  view  of  the  Romans.  The 
praetor  demanded  it  of  the  king,  and  earnestly  en¬ 
treated  him  to  send  it  him,  expressing  a  great  desire 
to  examine  it,  and  promising  to  let  nobody  else  see  it. 
The  young  prince,  with  the  candour  and  simplicity  of 
whose  youth  the  noble  sentiments  of  his  birth  were 
united,  was  far  from  suspecting  any  bad  design.  He 
ordered  his  officers  to  carry  the  candelabrum  secretly 
to  Verres,  well  covered  from  sight;  which  was  done 
accordingly.  As  soon  as  the  wrappers  were  taken 
off,  and  the  praetor  beheld  it,  he  cried  out,  This  is  a 
present  worthy  of  a  prince,  worthy  of  a  king  of  Syria; 
worthy  of  the  capitol.  For  it  was  amazingly'  splendid, 
from  the  quantity  of  fine  jewels  with  which  it  was 
adorned,  and  the  variety  of  the  workmanship,  in  which 
art  seemed  to  vie  with  the  materials;  and  at  the  same 
time  of  so  large  a  size,  that  it  was  easy  to  distinguish 
it  was  not  intended  to  be  used  in  the  palaces  of  men, 
but  to  adorn  a  vast  and  superb  temple.  The  officers 
of  Antiochus,  having  given  the  praetor  full  time  to 
consider  it,  prepared  to  carry  it  back;  but  were  told 
by  him  that  he  would  examine  it  more  at  his  leisure, 
and  that  his  curiosity  was  notyet  sufficiently  gratified. 
He  then  bade  them  go  home,  and  leave  the  candel¬ 
abrum  with  him.  They  accordingly  returned  with¬ 
out  it. 

The  king  was  not  alarmed  at  first,* *  and  had  no  sus¬ 
picion: — one  day,  two  days,  several  days  passed,  and 
the  candelabrum  was  not  brought  home.  The  prince 
therefore  sent  to  demand  it  of  the  praetor,  who  put  it 
off  till  the  next  day;  but  it  was  not  returned  then. 
At  length  he  applied  in  person  to  him,  and  prayed 
him  to  restore  it.  Who  would  believe  it?  That  very 
candelabrum,  which,  he  knew  from  the  prince  him¬ 
self,  was  to  be  set  up  in  the  capitol,  and  designed  for 
the  great  Jupiter  and  the  Roman  people,  Verres  ear¬ 
nestly  entreated  the  prince  to  give  him.  Antiochus 
excusing  himself,  both  from  the  vow  he  had  made 

»  Pervenit  res  ad  istius  aures  nescio  quomodo.  Nam 
rex  id  celatum  voluerat ;  non  quo  quidquam  metueret  aut 
suspicaretur,  sed  ut  ne  multi  illud  ante  perciperenl  oculis, 
quant  populus  Romanus.  Iste  petit  a  rege,  et  cum  pluri- 
mis  verbis  rogat,  uti  ad  se  mittat :  cupere  se  dicit  inspicere, 
neque  se  aliis  videndi  potestatem  esse  facturum.  Antio¬ 
chus,  qui  animo  et  puerili  esset  et  regio,  nihil  de  istius  im- 
probitate  suspicalus  est.  Imperat  suis,  utid  in  prsetorium 
invoiutum  quam  occultissime  deterrent.  Quo  posteaquam 
attulerunt,  involucrisque  rejectis  constituterunt,  iste  cla- 
mare  coepit,  dignam  rent  esse  regno  Syri®,  dignam  regio 
rnunere,  dignam  capitolio.  Etenim  erat  eo  splendore,  qui 
ex  clarissimis  et  plurimis  gemmis  esse  debebat :  ea  varietate 
operum,  ut  ars  certare  videretur  cum  copia :  ea  magnitudine, 
ut  intelligi  posset,  non  ad  hominum  apparatum,  sed  ad 
amplissimi  templi  ornamentum,  esse  factum.  Quod  cum 
satis  jam  perspexisse  videretur, tollere  incipiunt  utreferrent. 
Iste  ail  se  velle  illud  etiarn  atque  eliam  considerare : 
nequaquam  se  ease  satiatum.  Jubet  illos  discedere,  et  can¬ 
delabrum  relinquere.  Sic  illi  turn  inanes  ad  Antiochum 
revertuntur. 

a  Rex  primo  nihil  metuere,  nihil  suspicari.  Dies  unus, 
alter,  plures :  non  referri.  Turn  mittit  rex  ad  istum,  si 
sibi  videatur,  ut  reddat.  Jubet  iste  posterius  ad  se  reverti. 
Mirum  illi  videri.  Mittit  iterant:  non  redditur.  Ipse 
hominern  appellat:  rogat  ut  reddat.  Os  hominis  insig- 
nentque  impudentiam  cognoscite.  Quod  sciret,  quodque 
ex  ipso  rege  audisset,  in  capitolio  esse  ponendum  ;  quod 
Jovi  Opt.  Max.  quod  populo  Rom.  servari  videret,  id  sibi 
ut  donaret,  rogare  et  vehemenler  petere  coepit.  Cum  ille 
se  religione  Jovis  Capitolini  et  hominum  existimatione 
impediri  diceret  quod,  mult®  nationes  testes  essent  illius 
opens  ac  muneris ;  iste  hontini  minari  acerrime  coepit. 
Ubi  videt  eum  nihilo  magis  minis  quam  pirecibus  permo- 
veri,  repente  hominem  de  provincia  jubet  ante  noctem 
discedere.  Ait  se  comperisse  ex  ejus  regno  piratas  in  Si¬ 
cilians  esse  venturos. 
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to  consecrate  it  to  Jupiter,  and  the  judgment  which 
the  many  nations  that  had  witnessed  the  progress  of 
the  workmanship  of  it,  and  knew  for  whom  it  was  de¬ 
signed,  would  pass  upon  such  an  action:  the  praetor 
began  to  threaten  him  in  the  sharpest  terms:  but 
when  he  saw'  his  menaces  had  no  more  effect  than  his 
entreaties,  he  ordered  the  prince  to  quit  his  province 
before  night;  and  alleged  for  his  reason, that  he  had 
received  advice  from  good  hands  that  pirates  from 
Syria  wrere  about  to  land  in  Sicily. 

The  king  upon  that  withdrew  to  the  public  square,® 
and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  declared  with  a  loud  voice, 
in  a  numerous  assembly  of  the  Syracusans,  calling  the 
gods  and  nten  to  witness,  that  Verres  had  taken  from 
him  a  candelabrum  of  gold,  enriched  with  precious 
stones,  which  was  to  have  been  placed  in  the  capitol, 
to  be  a  monument  in  that  august  temple  of  his  alliance 
and  amity  with  the  Roman  people.  That  he  cared 
little,  and  did  not  complain,  for  the  other  vessels  of 
gold  and  the  jewels  which  Verres  had  got  from  him; 
but  that  to  see  the  candelabrum  taken  from  him  by 
violence,  was  a  misfortune  and  an  affront  that  made 
him  inconsolable.  That  though  by  his  intention,  and 
that  of  his  brother,  that  candelabrum  was  already  con¬ 
secrated  to  Jupiter;  however,  he  offered,  presented, 
dedicated,  and  consecrated  it  again  to  that  god,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Roman  citizens,  who  heara  him,  and 
called  Jupiter  to  witness  to  the  sentiments  of  his  heart 
and  the  piety  of  his  intentions. 

Antiochus  Asiaticus,  being  return¬ 
ed  into  Asia,  soon  after  ascended  the  A.  M.  3939. 
throne;  he  reigned  over  part  of  the  Ant.  J.  C.  65. 
countr}’  for  the  space  of  four  years. 

Pornpey  deprived  hint  of  his  kingdom  during  the  war 
against  Mithridates,  and  reduced  Syria  into  a  province 
of  the  Roman  empire. 

What  must  foreign  nations  think,  and  how  odious 
must  the  name  of  Roman  be  to  them,  when  they  heard 
it  told,  that  in  a  Roman  province  a  king  had  been  so 
grossly  injured  by  the  prsetor  himself;  a  guest  plun¬ 
dered,  an  ally  ana  friend  of  the  Roman  people  driven 
away  with  the  highest  indignity  and  violence!  And 
what  Cicero  reproaches  Verres  with  in  this  place, 
was  not  peculiar  to  him;  it  was  the  crime  of  almost 
all  the  magistrates  sent  by  Rome  into  the  provinces; 
a  crime  which  the  senate  and  people  seem  to  approve, 
and  of  which  they  made  themselves  equally  guilty  by 
their  weak  and  abject  connivance.  “We  have  seen 
for  several  years, ”<  says  the  same  Cicero,  in  another 
of  his  orations  against  Verres,  “  and  have  suffered  in 
silence  the  wealtn  of  all  nations  to  be  transferred  into 
the  hands  of  a  few  private  persons.  Athens,  Perga- 
mus,  Cyzicum,  Miletus,  Chios,  Samos,  in  short,  all 
Asia,  Achaia,  Greece,  Sicily,  are  now  enclosed  in 
some  of  the  country-houses  of  those  rich  and  unjust 
plunderers,  whilst  money  is  universally  a  prodigious 
rarity  every  where  else.  And  we  have  just  reason 
to  believe,  that  we  ourselves  connive  at  all  these  fla¬ 
grant  and  terrible  disorders,  since  those  who  commit, 
take  no  manner  of  pains  to  conceal  them,  nor  to  hide 
their  thefts  and  depredations  from  the  eyes  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  public.” 

Such  was  Rome  at  the  time  we  now  speak  of,  which 
soon  occasioned  its  ruin,  and  the  loss  of  its  liberty. 


a  Rex  maximo  convemu  Syracusis,  in  foro,  flens,  deos 
hominesque  conle6tans,  clamare  coepit,  candelabrum  fac- 
lum  &  gemmis,  quod  in  capitolium  missuras  esset,  quod  in 
templo  clarissimo,  populo  Rom.  monumentum  su®  socie- 
latis  amieiti®que  esse  voluisset,  id  sibi  C.  Verrem  abstu- 
lisse.  De  cteleris  operibus  ex  auro  et  gemmis,  quse  sua 
penes  ilium  essent,  se  non  laborare :  hoc  sibi  eripi  miserum 
esse  et  indignum.  Id  etsi  antea  jam,  mente  et  cogitations 
sua  fratrisque  sui,  consecratum  esset ;  tamen  turn  se  in  illo 
conventu  civium  Romanoram  dare,  donare,  dicare,  conse- 
ciare,  Jovi  Opt.  Max.  testemqua  ipsum  Jovem  su®  volun¬ 
tatis  ac  religiortis  adhibere. 

*  Partimur  multos  jam  annos  et  silemus,  cum  videamus 
ad  paucos  homines  omnes  omnium  nationum  pecuniaa 
pervenisse.  Quod  eo  magis  ferre  ®quo  animo  atque  con- 
cedere  videmur,  quia  nemo  istoram  dissimulat,  nemo  la- 
borat,  ut  obscnra  sua  cupiditas  esse  videatur.  Obi  pecu- 
ltias  exterarum  nationum  esse  arbitramini,  quibus  nunc 
omnes  egent,  cum  Athenas,  Pergamum,  Cyzicum,  Mile* 
turn,  Chium,  Samum,  totam  denique  Asiam,  Acnaiam, 
Graciam,  Siciliain,  jam  in  paucis  villas  inclusas  esse  vide, 
atus  1  Cic.  in  Ver.  ult.  de  Suppl.  n.  125,  126. 
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And,  in  my  opinion,  to  consider  in  this  manner  the 
failings  and  vices  that  prevail  in  a  state,  to  examine 
their  causes  and  effects,  to  enter  thus  into  men’s  most 
secret  retirements  (if  I  may  use  that  expression,)  to 
study  closely  the  characters  and  dispositions  of  those 
who  govern,  is  a  much  more  important  part  of  history, 
than  that  which  only  treats  of  sieges,  battles,  and  con¬ 
quests:  to  which,  however,  we  must  return. 

The  reign  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  in  Judtea  had  al¬ 
ways  been  involved  in  troubles  and  seditions,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  powerful  faction  of  the  Pharisees,  that 
continually  opposed  him,  because  he  was  not  of  a  dis¬ 
position  to  suffer  himself  to  be  governed  by  them. 

His  death  did  not  put  an  end  to  these 
A.  M.  3925.  disorders.1  Alexandra,  his  wife,  was 
Ant.  J.  C.  79.  appointed  supreme  administratrix  of 
the  nation  according  to  the  king’s 
last  will.  She  caused  her  eldest  son  Hyrcanus  to  be 
acknowledged  high-priest.  The  Pharisees  contin¬ 
ually  persisted  in  persecuting  those  who  had  been 
their  enemies  in  the  late  reign.  That 
A.  M.  3934.  princess,  at  her  death,  had  appointed 
Ant.  J.  C.  70.  Hyrcanus  her  sole  heir;  but  Aristo- 
bulus,  his  younger  brother,  had  the 
strongest  party,  and  took  his  place. 

Nothing  but  troubles  and  violent 
A.  M.  3939.  agitations  were  to  be  seen  on  all 
Ant.  J.  C.  65.  sides.2  In  Egypt,  the  Alexandrians, 
weary  of  their  king  Alexander,  took 
up  arms  and  expelled  him,  and  called  in  Ptolemy 
Auletes.  He  was  a  bastard  of  Lathyrus,  who  never 
had  a  legitimate  son.  He  was  surnamed  Auletes,  that 
is  to  say,  the  player  upon  the  flute,  because  he  valued 
himself  so  much  upon  playing  well  upon  that  instru¬ 
ment,  that  he  disputed  the  prize  of  it  in  the  public 
games.  Alexander,  being  driven  out  in  this  manner, 
went  to  Pompey,  who  was  then  in  the  neighbourhood, 
to  demand  aid  of  him:  Pompey  would  not  interfere 
in  his  affairs,  because  they  were  foreign  to  his  commis¬ 
sion.  That  prince  retired  to  Tyre,  to  wait  there  a 
more  favourable  conjuncture. 

But  none  offered,  and  he  died  there  some  time  after. 
Before  his  death,  he  made  a  will,  by  which  he  de¬ 
clared  the  Roman  people  his  heirs.  The  succession 
was  important,  ana  included  all  the  dominions  Alex¬ 
ander  had  possessed,  and  to  which  he  had  retained  a 
lawful  right,  of  which  the  violence  he  had  sustained 
could  not  deprive  him.  The  affair  was  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  senate.3  Some  were  of  opinion 
that  it  was  necessary  to  take  possession  of  Egypt, 
and  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  of  which  the  testator 
had  been  sovereign,  and  which  he  had  bequeathed  in 
favour  of  the  Roman  people.  The  majority  of  the 
senators  did  not  approve  tnis  advice.  They  had  very 
lately  taken  possession  of  Bithynia,  which  had  been 
left  them  by  the  will  of  Nicomedes ;  and  of  Cyrenaica 
and  Libya,  which  had  been  also  given  them  by  that 
of  Apion;  and  they  had  reduced  all  those  countries 
into  Roman  provinces.  They  were  afraid,  that  if 
they  also  accepted  Egypt  and  the  ise  of  Cyprus  in 
virtue  of  a  like  donation,  that  their  facility  in  accu¬ 
mulating  provinces  upon  provinces,  might  alienate 
men’s  minds  from  them,  and  indicate  and  express  too 
clearly  a  fixed  design  to  engross  in  the  same  manner 
all  other  states.  They  believed,  besides,  that  this  en- 
terprize  might  involve  them  in  another  war,  which 
would  embarrass  them  very  much,  whilst  they  had 
that  with  Mitbridates  upon  their  hands.  So  that  they 
contented  themselves  for  the  present  with  causing  all 
the  effects  which  Alexander  had  at  his  death  to  be 
brought  from  Tyre,  and  did  not  meddle  with  the  rest 
of  his  estates.  This  proceeding  sufficiently  implied, 
that  they  did  not  renounce  the  will,  as  the  sequel  will 
fully  explain. 

This  is  the  fourth  example  of  dominions  left  to  the 
Roman  people  by  will;  a  very  singular  custom,  and 
almost  unheard-of  in  all  other  history,  which  undoubt¬ 
edly  does  great  honour  to  those  in  whose  favour  it 


»  Joseph.  Antiq  1.  xiii.  c.  123,  24.  and  de  Bell.  Judaic,  i.  4. 
&c. 

»  Sueton.  in  Jul.  Caes.  c.  xi.  Trogus  in  Prol.  xxxix. 
Appian.  in  Mithridat.jp.  251. 

*  Cicer.  Orat.  ii.  in  Kullum  n.  41 — 43. 


was  established.  The  usual  methods  of  extending 
the  bounds  of  a  state,  are  war,  victory  and  conquest. 
But  with  what  enormous  injustice  and  violence  are 
those  methods  attended,  and  how  much  devastation 
and  blood  must  it  cost  to  subject  a  country  bv  force 
of  arms'?  In  this  there  is  nothing  cruel  and  inhuman, 
and  neither  tears  nor  blood  are  shed.  It  is  a  pacific 
and  legitimate  increase  of  power,  the  simple  accep¬ 
tance  of  a  voluntary  gift.  Subjection  here  has  nothing 
of  violence  to  enforce  it,  and  proceeds  from  the  heart. 

There  is  another  sort  of  violence,  which  has  neither 
the  name  nor  appearance  of  being  so,  but  it  is  no  less 
dangerous  on  that  account;  I  mean  seduction:  when 
to  obtain  the  suffrages  of  a  people,  undermining  arts, 
indirect  means,  secret  artifices,  and  great  donations 
of  money  are  employed  to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  the 
persons  of  the  highest  credit  and  authority  in  states 
and  kingdoms,  and  events  are  influenced,  in  which 
the  principal  agents  aetata  distance,  and  do  not  seem 
to  have  any  share.  In  this  we  now  speak  of,  there 
was  no  visible  trace  of  a  policy  so  common  with  prin¬ 
ces,  and  which,  so  far  from  making  any  scruple  of  it, 
they  imagine  for  their  glory. 

Attalus,  who  was  the  first,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
that  appointed  the  Roman  people  his  heirs,  had  not 
engaged  in  any  strict  union  with  that  republic  during 
the  short  time  he  reigned.  As  for  Ptolemy  Apion, 
king  of  Cyrenaica,  the  Romans  far  from  using  any  arts 
to  attain  the  succession  to  his  dominions,  renounced 
it,  left  the  people  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  liberty, 
and  would  not  accept  the  inheritance  afterwards,  till 
they  were  in  some  measure  obliged  to  it  against  their 
will.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  employed  any  so¬ 
licitations,  either  public  or  private,  towards  Nicome¬ 
des,  king  of  Bithynia,  or  Ptolemy  Alexander,  king  of 
Egypt.  .  .  .  . 

vVhat  motives  then  induced  these  princes  to  act  in 
this  manner'?  First,  gratitude:  the  house  of  Attalus 
was  indebted  for  all  its  splendour  to  the  Romans; 
Nicomedes  had  been  defended  by  them  against  Mith- 
ridates;  and  next,  love  for  their  people,  the  desire  of 
procuring  a  lasting  tranquillity  for  them,  and  the  idea 
they  entertained  of  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  moder¬ 
ation  of  the  Roman  people.  They  died  without  chil¬ 
dren  or  lawful  successors;  for  bastards  were  not  looked 
upon  as  such.  They  had  only  in  view  the  future  di¬ 
visions  and  civil  wars  that  might  arise  about  the  choice 
of  a  king,  of  which  Egypt  and  Syria  supplied  them 
with  dreadful  examples.  They  saw  with  their  own 
eyes  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  enjoyed  by  many 
cities  and  nations  under  the  shelter  and  protection  of 
the  Roman  people. 

A  prince,  in  the  situation  of  which  we  speak,  had 
but  three  things  to  choose;  either  to  leave  nis  throne 
to  the  ambition  of  the  grandees  of  his  kingdom;  to 
restore  to  his  subjects  their  entire  liberty, by  institu¬ 
ting  republican  g.overnment;  or  to  give  his  kingdom 
to  the  Romans. 

The  first  choice  undoubtedly  exposed  the  kingdom 
to  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  which  the  factions 
and  jealousies  of  the  great  would  not  fail  to  excite, 
and  continue  with  heat  and  fury:  and  the  prince’s 
love  for  his  subjects  induced  him  to  spare  them  mis 
fortunes  as  fatal  as  they  would  be  inevitable. 

The  execution  of  the  second  choice  was  impracti¬ 
cable.  There  are  many  nations,  whose  genius,  man¬ 
ners,  characters,  and  habit  of  living,  do  not  admit 
their  being  formed  into  republics.  They  are  not  ca¬ 
pable  of  that  uniform  equality,  that  dependence  upon 
mute  laws,  which  do  not  make  an  impression  on  their 
senses.  They  are  made  for  monarchy;  and  every 
other  kind  of  government  is  incompatible  with  the 
natural  frame  of  their  minds.  Cyrenaica,  which  has 
a  share  in  the  present  question,  is  a  proof  of  this;  and 
all  ages  and  climates  supply  us  with  examples  of  the 
same  kind. 

A  prince,  therefore,  at  his  death,  could  not  do  more 
wisely  than  to  leave  his  subjects  the  alliance  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  people,  feared  and  respected  by  the  whole 
universe,  and  therefore  capable  of  defending  them 
from  the  unjust  and  violent  attempts  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  How  many  civil  divisions,  and  bloody  dis 
cords,  did  he  spare  them  by  this  kind  of  testamentary 
disposition?  This  appears  from  the  example  of  Cy 
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renaica.  The  Romans,  out  of  a  noble  disinterested¬ 
ness,  having  refused  the  legacy  which  the  king  had 
bequeathed  to  them  at  his  death,  that  unhappy  king¬ 
dom,  abandoned  to  liberty  and  its  own  will,  gives 
itself  up  to  cabals  and  intrigues.  Torn  by  a  thousand 
factions,  exasperated  almost  to  madness  against  each 
other,  and,  in  a  word,  become  like  a  ship  without  a 
pilot  in  the  midst  of  the  most  violent  storms,  it  suffered 
many  years  the  most  incredible  calamities;  the  only 
remedy  of  which  was  to  pray,  and  in  some  manner 
to  force,  the  Romans  to  vouchsafe  to  take  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  it  upon  themselves. 

Besides  this,  a  prince  by  such  conduct  did  no  more 
than  prevent,  and  thftt  advantageously  for  his  people, 
what  must  necessarily  have  happened  sooner  or  la¬ 
ter.  Was  there  any  city  or  state  capable  of  making 
head  against  the  Romans?  Could  it  be  expected,  that 
a  kingdom,  especially  when  the  royal  family  was  ex¬ 
tinct,  could  support  itself  and  its  independence,  long 
against  them?  There  was  an  inevitable  necessity, 
therefore,  for  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  that  people; 
and  for  that  reason  it  was  highly  consistent  with  pru¬ 
dence  to  soften  the  yoke  by  a  voluntary  subjection. 
For  they  made  a  great  difference  between  those  na¬ 
tions  who  submitted  to  them  freely  as  to  friends  and 
protectors,  and  those  who  only  yielded  to  them  out 
of  force,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance,  and 
being  compelled,  by  reiterated  defeats,  to  give  way 
at  last  to  a  conqueror.  We  have  seen  with  what 
severity  the  Macedonians,  at  least  the  principal  per¬ 
sons  of  the  nation,  and  after  them  the  Acbasans,  were 
treated;  especially  during  the  first  year  of  their  sub¬ 
jection. 

The  other  nations  suffered  nothing  of  that  kind ; 
and,  generally  speaking,  of  all  foreign  yokes  none  ever 
was  lighter  than  that  of  the  Romans.  Scarce  could 
its  weight  be  perceived  by  those  who  bore  it.  The 
subjection  of  Greece  to  the  Roman  empire,  even  un¬ 
der  the  emperors  themselves,  was  rather  a  means  to 
ensure  the  public  tranquillity,  than  a  servitude  hea¬ 
vy  upon  private  persons,  and  prejudicial  to  society. 
Most  of  the  cities  were  governed  by  their  ancient 
laws,  had  always  their  own  magistrates,  and  wanted 
very  little  of  enjoying  entire  liberty.  They  were  by 
that  means  secured  from  all  the  inconvenianc.es  and 
misfortunes  of  war  with  their  neighbours,  which  had 
so  long  and  so  cruelly  distressed  the  republic  of 
Greece  in  the  limes  of  their  ancestors.  So  that  the 
Greeks  seemed  to  be  great  gainers  in  ransoming  them¬ 
selves  from  these  inconveniences  by  some  diminution 
of  their  liberty. 

It  is  true,  the  provinces  sometimes  suffered  very 
much  from  the  avarice  of  their  governors.  But  those 
were  only  transient  evils,  which  had  no  long  effects, 
and  to  which  the  goodness  and  justice  of  a  worthy 
successor  applied  a  speedy  redress;  and  which,  after 
all,  were  not  comparable  to  the  disorders  with  which 
the  wars  of  the  Athenians,  Thebans,  and  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians,  against  each  other,  were  attended;  and  still 
less  to  the  violences  and  ravages  occasioned  in  many 
cities  and  states,  by  the  insatiable  avarice  and  bar¬ 
barous  cruelty  of  tyrants. 

An  evidentproof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  adopted 
by  princes,  of  leaving  their  dominions  to  the  Romans 
after  their  death,  is,  that  their  people  never  exclaimed 
against  that  disposition,  nor  proceeded  to  any  revolt 
of  their  own  accord,  to  prevent  its  taking  effect. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  exculpate  the  Romans  entirely 
in  this  place,  nor  to  justify  their  conduct  in  all  things. 
I  have  sufficiently  animadverted  upon  the  interested 
views  and  political  motives  which  influenced  their  ac¬ 
tions.  I  only  say,  that  the  Roman  government,  es¬ 
pecially  with  regard  to  those  who  submitted  volun¬ 
tarily  to  them,  was  gentle,  humane,  equitable,  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  people,  and  the  source  of  their  peace 
and  tranquillity.  There  were  indeed  some  individual 
oppressors,  who  made  the  Roman  people  authorize  the 
most  flagrant  injustice,  of  which  we  shall  soon  see  an 
example ;  but  there  was  always  in  that  republic  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  citizens,  zealous  for  the  public 
good,  who  rose  up  against  those  violences,  and  de¬ 
clared  loudly  for  justice.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
case  in  the  affair  of  Cyprus,  which  it  is  now  time  to 
relate. 
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Clodius,!  who  edmmanded  a  small  fleet  near  Cili¬ 
cia.  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  pirates  of 
that  coast,  against  whom  he  had  been  sent.  He  caused 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  brother  of  Ptolemy  Auletes, 
to  be  desired  in  his  name  to  send  him  money  to  pay 
his  ransom.  That  prince,  who  was  a  kind  of  prodigy 
in  point  of  avarice,  sent  him  only  two  talents.  Tna 
pirates  chose  rather  to  release  Clodius  without  ran¬ 
som,  than  to  take  so  small  a  one. 

His  thoughts  were  bent  upon  be¬ 
ing  revenged  on  that  king  as  soon  as  A.  M.  3846 
possible.  He  had  found  means  to  Ant.  J.  C.  58 
get  himself  elected  tribune  of  the 
people;  an  important  office,  which  gave  him  grea 
power.  Clodius  made  use  of  it  for  the  destruction  of 
his  enemy.  He  pretended  that  that  prince  had  no 
right  to  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  which  had  been  left 
to  the  Roman  people  by  the  will  of  Alexander,  who 
died  at  Tyre.  It  was  determined,  in  consequence, 
that  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  and  that  of  Cyprus,  which 
depended  on  it,  appertained  to  the  Romans  in  virtue 
of  that  donation;  and  Clodius  accordingly  obtained 
an  order  of  the  people  to  seize  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus, 
to  depose  Ptolemy,  and  to  confiscate  all  his  effects. 
To  put  so  unjust  an  order  in  execution,  he  had  suf¬ 
ficient  influence  and  address  to  cause  the  justest  of 
all  the  Romans  to  be  elected,  I  mean  Cato, 2  whom  he 
removed  from  the  republic,  under  the  pretext  of  so 
honourable  a  commission,  that  he  might  not  find  in 
him  an  obstacle  to  the  violent  and  criminal  designs 
which  he  was  meditating.  Cato  was  therefore  sent 
into  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  to  deprive  a  prince  ofhis  king¬ 
dom,  who  well  deserved  that  disgrace,  says  an  histo¬ 
rian,  for  his  many  irregularities:  as  if  a  man’s  vices 
sufficiently  authorized  the  seizure  of  all  his  property. 

Cato,  upon  his  arrival  at  Rhodes, 3  sent  to  bid  Pto¬ 
lemy  retire  peaceably;  and  promised  him,  if  he  com¬ 
plied,  to  procure  him  the  high-priesthood  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Venus  at  Paphos,  the  revenues  of  which  were 
sufficiently  considerable  to  enable  him  to  subsist  hon¬ 
ourably.  Ptolemy  rejected  that  proposal.  He  was 
not,  however,  in  a  condition  to  defend  himself  against 
the  power  of  the  Romans ;  but  could  not  resolve,  after 
having  worn  a  crown  so  long,  to  live  as  a  private  per¬ 
son.  Determined  therefore  to  end  his  life  and  reign 
together,  he  embarked  with  all  his  treasures,  and  put 
to  sea.  His  design  was  to  have  holes  bored  in  the 
bottom  of  his  ship,  that  it  might  sink  with  him  and  all 
his  riches.  But  when  he  came  to  the  execution  of  his 
purpose,  though  he  persisted  constantly  in  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  dying  himself,  he  had  not  courage  to  include 
his  innocent  and  well-beloved  treasures  in  his  ruin; 
and  thereby  showed  that  he  loved  them  better  than  he 
did  himself;* — king  of  Cyprus  indeed  in  title,  but  in 
fact,  the  mean  slave  of  his  money.  He  returned  to 
shore,  and  replaced  his  gold  in  his  magazines,  after 
which  he  poisoned  himself,  and  left  the  whole  to  his 
enemies.  Cato  carried  those  treasures,  the  following 
year,  to  Rome.  The  sum  was  so  large,  that  in  the 
greatest  triumphs  the  like  had  scarce  ever  been  laid 
up  in  the  public  treasury.  Plutarch  makes  it  amount 
to  almost  7000  talents  (1,050,000/.  sterling.)  Cato 
caused  all  Ptolemy’s  precious  effects  and  furniture  to 
be  sold  publicly;  reserving  to  himself  only  a  picture 
of  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoics,  the  sentiments  of 
which  sect  he  followed. 

The  Roman  people  here  throw  off  the  mask,  and 
show  themselves  not  such  as  they  had  been  in  the  glo¬ 
rious  ages  of  the  republic,  full  of  contempt  for  riches 
and  of  esteem  for  poverty,  but  such  as  they  were  be¬ 
come,  after  that  gold  and  silver  had  entered  Rome  in 
triumph  with  their  victorious  generals.  Never  was 
any  thing  more  capable  of  disgracing  and  reproach¬ 
ing  the  Romans  tnan  this  last  action.  “  The  Roman 


i  Strab.  1.  xiv.  p.  684. 

s  P.  Clodius  in  senatu  sub  honorificentissimo  titulo  M. 
Catonem  a  rep.  relegavit.  Quippe  legem  tulit,  ut  is  mittere- 
tur  in  insulam  Cyprum,  ad  spoliandum  regno  Ptoleniaeum, 
omnibus  morum  vitiis  earn  contumeliam  meritum.  Veil. 
Paterc.  1.  ii.  c.  45. 

S  Plut.  in  Cato,  p.  776. 

«  Procul  dubio  hie  non  possedit  divitias,  sed  a  di  vittifl 
possessus  est ;  titulo  rex  insulae,  animo  peeuniffi  miser  abila 
mancipium.  Val.  Max. 
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eople,”i  says  Cicero,  “instead  of  making  it  their 

onour,  and  almost  a  duty,  as  formerly,  to  re-establish 
the  kings  their  enemies  whom  they  had  conquered, 
upon  their  thrones,  now  see  a  king,  their  ally,  or  at 
least  a  constant  friend  of  the  republic,  who  had  never 
done  them  any  wrong,  of  whom  neither  the  senate 
nor  any  of  our  generals  had  ever  received  the  least 
complaint,  who  enjoyed  the  dominions  left  him  by  his 
ancestors  in  tranquillity,  plundered  on  a  sudden  with- 

»  Ptolemaeus  rex,  si  nondum  socius,  at  non  hostis,  pacatus, 
quietus,  fret.us  imperio  populi  Rom.  regno  paterno  atque 
avito,  regali  otio  perfruebatur.  De  hoc  nihil  cogitante,  nihil 
suspicante,  esi  rogatum,  ut  sedens  cum  purpura  et  sceptro 
et  illis  insignibus  regiis,  praeconi  publico  subjiceretur,  et 
imperante  populo  Rom.,  qui  etiam  victis  bello  regibus  regna 
readers  consuevit,  rex  amicus,  nulla  injuria  commemorata, 
nullis  repetitis  rebus,  cum  bonis  omnibus  publicaretur — 
Cyprius  miser,  qui  semper  socius,  semper  amicus  fuit ;  de 
quo  nulla  unquam  suspicio  durior  aut  ad  senatum,  aut  ad 
imperatores  nostros  allata  est ;  vivus  (ut  aiunt)  est  et  videns, 
cum  victu  et  vestitu  suo,  publicatus.  An  cur  called  reges 
stabilem  esse  suam  fortunarn  arbitrentur,  cum  hoc  illius 
funesti  anni  perdito  exemplo  videant,  per  tribunum  aliquem 
se  fortunis  spoliari  (posse)  et  regno  omni  nudari  1  Cic. 
Orat.  pro  Sextio.  n.  57. 


out  any  formality,  and  all  his  effects  sold  by  auction 
almost  before  his  eyes,  by  order  of  the  same  Ro¬ 
man  people.  This,”  continues  Cicero,  “shows  other 
kings,  upon  what  they  are  to  rely  for  their  security: 
from  this  fatal  example  they  learn,  that  amongst  us, 
there  needs  only  the  secret  intrigue  of  some  seditious 
tribune,  to  deprive  them  of  their  thrones,  and  to  plun¬ 
der  them  at  the  same  time  of  all  their  fortunes.” 

What  I  am  most  amazed  at  is,  that  Cato,  thejustest 
and  most  upright  man  of  those  times,  (but  what  was 
the  most  shining  virtue  and  justice  of  the  Pagans!) 
should  lend  his  name  and  service  in  so  notorious  an 
injustice.  Cicero,  who  had  reasons  for  sparing  him 
and  dared  not  blame  his  conduct  openly,  shows,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  same  oration  which  I  have  now  cited,  but 
in  an  artful  and  delicate  manner,  and  under  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  excusing  him,  how  much  he  had  dishon¬ 
oured  himself  by  that  action. 

During  Cato’s  stay  at  Rhodes,  Ptolemy  Auletes 
king  of  Egypt,  and  brother  to  him  of  Cyprus,  came 
thither  to  him.  I  reserve  for  a  following  book  the 
history  of  that  prince,  which  merits  particular  atten¬ 
tion. 
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The  twenty-first  book  is  divided  into  three  articles,  which 
are  all  abridgments:  the  first,  the  history  of  the  Jews, 
from  the  reign  of  Aristobulus  to  that  of  Herod  the  Great ; 
the  second,  of  the  history  of  the  Parthians,  from  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  that  empire  to  the  defeat  of  Crassus ;  the  third, 
of  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Cappadocia,  to  the  annexing 
of  that  kingdom  to  the  Roman  empire. 

ARTICLE  I. 

ABRIDGMENT  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS,  FROM 
ARISTOBULUS,  SON  OF  IIYRCANUS,  WHO  FIRST  AS¬ 
SUMED  THE  TITLE  OF  KING,  TO  THE  REIGN  OF 
HEROD  THE  GREAT,  THE  IDUM^IAN. 

As  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  often  intermixed  with 
that  of  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  I  have  taken 
care,  as  occasion  offered,  to  relate  those  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  it  which  were  most  necessary  and  suitable  to 
my  subject.  I  shall  add  here  what  remains  of  that 
history  to  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great.  The  his¬ 
torian  Josephus,  who  is  in  every  one’s  hands,  will 
satisfy  the  laudable  curiosity  of  such  as  are  desirous 
of  being  more  fully  informed.  Dean  Prideaux,  of 
whom  1  have  here  made  much  use,  may  be  also  con¬ 
sulted  for  the  same  purpose. 

SECTION  I.— REIGN  OF  ARISTOBULUS  THE  FIRST, 
WHICH  LASTED  TWO  YEARS. 

Hyrcanus,i  high  priest  and 
A.  M.  3898.  prince  of  the  Jews,  had  left  five 
Ant.  J.  C.  106.  sons  at  his  death.  The  first  was 
Aristobulus,  the  second  Antigonus, 
the  third  Alexander  Janneeus,  the  fourth’s  name  is 
unknown.  The  fifth  was  called  Absalom. 

Aristobulus,  as  the  eldest,  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  high-priesthood  and  temporal  sovereignty.  As 
Boon  as  he  saw  himself  well  established,  he  assumed 
the  diadem  and  title  of  king,  which  none  of  those 


who  had  governed  Judea  since  the  Babylonish  cap¬ 
tivity  had  done  besides  himself.  The  circumstances 
of  the  times  seemed  favourable  for  that  design.  The 
kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  who  were  alone  capable 
of  opposing  it,  were  weak  princes,  involved  in  do¬ 
mestic  troubles  and  civil  wars,  little  secure  upon  the 
throne,  and  not  maintaining  themselves  long  in  the 
possession  of  it.  He  knew  that  the  Romans  were 
much  inclined  to  authorize  the  dismembering  and 
dividing  the  dominions  of  the  Grecian  kings,  in  or¬ 
der  to  weaken  and  keep  them  low  in  comparison 
with  themselves.  Besides,  it  was  natural  for  Aristo¬ 
bulus  to  take  advantage  of  the  victories  and  acqui¬ 
sitions  made  by  his  ancestors,  who  had  given  an  as¬ 
sured  and  uninterrupted  establishment  to  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  enabled  it  to  support  the  dignity  of  a 
king  amongst  its  neighbours. 

Aristobulus’s  mother,  in  virtue  of  Hyrcanus’s  will, 
pretended  to  the  government;  but  Aristobulus  was 
the  strongest,  and  put  her  in  prison,  when  he  caused 
her  to  be  starved  to  death.  With  respect  to  his  bro¬ 
thers,  as  he  very  much  loved  Antigonus  the  eldest 
of  them,  he  gave  him  at  first  a  share  in  the  govern¬ 
ment.  He  confined  the  other  three  in  prison,  and 
kept  them  there  during  his  life. 

When  Aristobulus*  had  fully 
possessed  himself  of  the  authority  A.  M.  3898. 
which  his  father  had  enjoyed,  he  Ant.  J.  C.  106. 
entered  into  a  war  with  the  Ituras- 
nns;  and  after  having  subjected  thegreater  part  of 
them,  he  obliged  them  to  embrace  Judaism,  as  Hyr- 
canus  had  compelled  the  Idummans  some  years  be¬ 
fore.  He  gave  them  the  alternative,  either  to  be 
circumcised  and  profess  the  Jewish  religion,  or  to 
quit  their  country  and  seek  a  settlement  elsewhere. 
They  chose  to  stay,  and  comply  with  what  was  re¬ 
quired  of  them,  and  thus  were  incorporated  with  the 
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Jews,  both  as  to  spirituals  and  temporals.  This  prac¬ 
tice  became  a  fundamental  maxim  with  the  Asmo- 
neans.  It  shows,  that  they  had  not  a  just  idea  of 
religion  at  that  time,  which  does  not  impose  itself  by 
force,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  received  but  volun¬ 
tarily  and  by  persuasion.  Ituraea,  which  was  inhab¬ 
ited  by  the  people  in  question,  formed  part  of  Coele- 
syria,  on  the  north-east  frontier  of  Israel,  between  the 
inheritance  of  the  half  tribe  of  Mannasseh  on  the 
other  side  of  Jordan,  and  the  territory  of  Damas¬ 
cus. 

A  distemper  obliged  Aristobulus  to  return  from 
Ituraea  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  leave  the  command  of 
the  army  to  his  brother  Antigonus,  to  make  an  end 
of  the  war  he  had  begun.  The  queen  and  her  cabal, 
who  envied  Antigonus  the  king's  favour,  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  illness,  to  prejudice  the  king  against  him 
by  false  reports  and  vile  calumnies.  Antigonus  soon 
returned  to  Jerusalem  after  the  successes  by  which 
he  had  terminated  the  war.  His  entry  was  a  kind  of 
triumph.  The  feast  of  tabernacles  was  then  celebra¬ 
ting.  He  went  directly  to  the  temple  with  his  guards, 
completely  armed  as  he  had  entered  the  city,  without 
giving  himself  time  to  change  any  part  of  his  equi¬ 
page.  This  was  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime  with  the 
king;  who,  otherwise  prejudiced  against  him,  sent 
him  orders  to  disarm  himself,  and  come  to  him  as 
soon  as  possible;  conceiving,  that  if  he  refused  to 
obey,  it  was  a  proof  of  some  bad  design;  and  in  that 
case  he  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  killed.  The 
person  sent  by  Aristobulus  was  gained  by  the  queen 
and  her  cabal,  and  told  him  the  order  quite  differ¬ 
ently;  that  the  king  desired  to  see  him  completely 
armed  as  he  was.  Antigonus  went  directly  to  wait 
on  him;  and  the  guards  who  saw  him  come  in  his 
arms,  obeyed  their  orders,  and  killed  him. 

Aristobulus,  having  discovered  all  that  had  passed, 
was  keenly  affected  with  it,  and  inconsolable  for  his 
death.  Tormented  with  remorse  of  conscience  for 
this  murder,  and  that  of  his  mother,  he  led  a  miser¬ 
able  life,  and  expired  at  last  in  anguish  and  despair. 

SECTION  II. — REIGN  OF  ALEXANDER  J ANNAEUS, 
WHICH  CONTINUED  TWENTY- SEVEN  YEARS. 

Salome, l  the  wife  of  Aristobulus, 

A.  M.  3899.  immediately  after  his  death,  took 
Ant.  J.  C.  105.  the  three  princes  out  of  the  prison, 
into  which  they  had  been  put  by  her 
husband.  Alexander  Jannasus,  the  eldest  of  the  three, 
was  crowned.  He  put  his  next  brother  to  death,  who 
had  endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  the  crown.  As 
for  the  third,  named  Absalom,  who  was  of  a  peacea¬ 
ble  disposition,  and  who  had  no  thoughts  but  of  liv¬ 
ing  in  tranquillity  as  a  private  person,  he  granted  him 
his  favour,  and  protected  him  during  his  whole  life. 
No  more  is  said  of  him, 2  than  that  he  gave  his  daugh¬ 
ter  in  marriage  to  Aristobulus  the  youngest  son  of 
his  brother  Alexander,  and  that  he  served  him  against 
the  Romans  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  he 
was  made  prisoner  forty-two  years  after,  when  the 
temple  was  taken  by  Pompey. 

Whilst  all  this  was  passing,  the  two  kings  of  Syria, 
of  whom  Grypus  reigned  at  Antioch,  and  Antiochus 
of  Cyzicum  at  Damascus,  made  a  cruel  war  upon  each 
other,  although  they  were  brothers.  Cleopatra,  and 
Alexander  the  youngest  of  her  sons,  reigned  in  Egypt, 
and  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  the  eldest,  in  Cyprus. 

Alexander  Jannaeus,  some  time  after  he  returned  to 
Jerusalem,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the  throne, 
had  set  a  strong  army  on  foot,  which  passed  the  Jor¬ 
dan,  and  formed  the  siege  of  Gadara.  At  the  end  of 
ten  months,  having  made  himself  master  of  that  city, 
he  took  several  other  very  strong  places,  situated  also 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan.  But  not  being  suffi¬ 
ciently  upon  his  guard  on  his  return,  he  was  beaten 
by  the  enemy,  and  lost  10,000  men,  with  all  the  spoils 
he  had  taken,  and  his  own  baggage.  He  returned 
to  Jerusalem  in  the  highest  affliction  for  this  loss,  and 
the  shame  with  which  it  was  attended.  He  had  even 
the  mortification  to  see,  that  many  people,  instead  of 
lamenting  his  misfortune,  took  a  malignant  joy  in  it. 
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For  since  the  quarrel  of  Hyrcanus  with  the  Pharisees, 
they  had  always  been  the  enemies  of  his  house,  and 
especially  of  thifc  Alexander.  And  as  they  had  drawn 
almost  the  whole  people  into  their  party,  they  had  so 
strongly  prejudiced  and  inflamed  them  against  him, 
that  all  the  disorders  and  commotions  with  which  his 
whole  reign  was  embroiled,  flowed  from  this  source. 

This  loss,  great  as  it  was,  did  not 
prevent  his  going  to  seize  Raphia  A.  M.  3904. 
and  Anthedon,  when  he  saw  the  Ant.  J.  C.  100. 
coast  of  Gaza  without  defence,  after 
the  departure  of  Lathyrus. 

Those  two  posts,  which  were  only  a  few  miles  from 
Gaza,  kept  it  in  a  manner  blocked  up,  which  was  what 
he  proposed  when  he  attacked  them.  He  had  never 
forgiven  the  inhabitants  of  Gaza  for  calling  in  Lathy¬ 
rus  against  him,  and  giving  him  troops,  which  had 
contributed  to  his  gaining  the  fatal  battle  of  the  Jor¬ 
dan;  and  he  earnestly  sought  all  occasions  to  avenge 
himself  upon  them. 

As  soon  as  his  affairs  would  per¬ 
mit,  he  came  with  a  numerous  army  A.  M.  3906. 
to  besiege  their  city.  Apollodorus,  Ant.  J.  C.  98. 
the  governor  of  it,  defended  the 
place  a  whole  year  with  a  valour  and  prudence  that 
acquired  him  great  reputation.  His 
own  brother  Lysimacnus  could  not  A.  M.  3907. 
see  his  glory  without  envy;  and  that  Ant.  J.  C.  97. 
base  passion  induced  him  to  assas¬ 
sinate  the  governor.  That  wretch  afterwards  asso¬ 
ciated  with  some  others  as  abandoned  as  himself, and 
surrendered  the  city  to  Alexander.  Upon  his  en¬ 
trance,  it  was  thought  by  his  behaviour  and  the  or¬ 
ders  which  he  gave,  that  he  intended  to  use  his  vic¬ 
tory  with  clemency  and  moderation.  But  as  soon  as 
he  saw  himself  master  of  all  the  posts,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  to  oppose  him,  he  let  loose  his  soldiers 
with  permission  to  kill,  plunder,  and  destroy;  and 
immediately  all  the  barbarity  that  could  be  imagined 
was  exercised  upon  that  unfortunate  city.  The  plea¬ 
sure  of  revenge  cost  him  very  dear.  For  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Gaza  defended  themselves  like  men  in  des¬ 
pair,  and  killed  almost  as  many  of  his  people  as  they 
were  themselves.  But  at  length  he  satiated  his  brutal 
revenge,  and  reduced  that  ancient  and  famous  city  to 
a  heap  of  ruins;  after  which  he  returned  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  This  war  employed  him  a  year. 

Some  time  after  the  people  af¬ 
fronted  him  in  the  most  heinous  A.  M.  3905. 
manner.3  At  the  feast  of  taberna-  Ant.  J.  C.  95. 
cles,  whilst  he  was  in  the  temple,  of¬ 
fering  the  solemn  sacrifice,  in  quality  of  high-priest, 
upon  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings,  they  threw  lemons 
at  his  head,  calling  him  a  thousand  injurious  names, 
and  amongst  the  rest  giving  him  that  of  “  Slave;”  a 
reproach  which  sufficiently  argued,  that  they  looked 
upon  him  as  unworthy  of  the  crown  and  pontificate. 
This  was  a  consequence  of  what  Eleazar  had  presum¬ 
ed  to  advance ;  that  the  mother  of  Hyrcanus  had  been 
a  captive.  These  indignities  enraged  Alexander  to 
such  a  degree,  that  he  attacked  those  insolent  people 
in  person,  at  the  head  of  his  guards,  and  killed  6000 
of  them.  Seeing  how  much  the  Jews  were  disaffect¬ 
ed  towards  him,  ne  was  afraid  to  trust  his  person  any 
longer  to  them,  and  used  foreign  troops  for  his  guard, 
whom  he  caused  to  come  from  Pisidia  and  Cilicia. 
Of  these  he  formed  a  body  of  6000  men,  who  attend¬ 
ed  him  every  where. 

When  Alexander  saw  the  storm 
which  had  been  raised  against  him  A.  M.  3910. 
a  little  appeased  by  the  terror  of  the  Ant.  J.  C.  94. 
revenge  he  had  taken  for  it,  he  turn¬ 
ed  his  arms  against  the  enemy  abroad.  After  having 
obtained  some  advantages  over  them,  he  fell  into 
an  ambuscade  wherein  he  lost  the  greatest  part  of 
his  army,  and  escaped  himself  with 
great  difficulty.  At  his  return  to  A.  M.  3912. 
Jerusalem,  the  Jews,  incensed  at  Ant.  J.  C.  92. 
this  defeat,  revolted  against  him. 

They  flattered  themselves,  that  they  should  find  him 
so  much  weakened  and  dejected  by  his  late  loss,  that 
they  should  experience  no  difficulty  in  completing  his 
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destruction,  which  they  had  so  long  desired.  Alex¬ 
ander,  who  wanted  neither  application  nor  valour, 
and  who  besides  had  a  more  than  common  capacity, 
soon  found  troops  to  oppose  them.  A  civil  war  en¬ 
sued  between  him  and  his  subjects,  which  continued 
six  years,  and  occasioned  great  misfortunes  to  both 
parties.  The  rebels  were  beaten  and  defeated  upon 
many  occasions. 

Alexander,  having  taken  a  city 
A.  M.  3918.  wherein  many  of  them  had  shut 
Ant.  J.  C.  86.  themselves  up,  carried  800  of  them 
to  Jerusalem,  and  caused  them  all  to 
be  crucified  in  one  day.  When  they  were  fixed  to 
the  cross,  he  ordered  their  wives  and  children  to  be 
brought  out,  and  to  have  their  throats  cut  before  their 
faces.  During  this  cruel  execution,  the  king  regaled 
his  wives  and  concubines  in  a  place  from  whence  they 
saw  all  that  passed;  and  this  sight  was  to  him  and 
them  the  principal  part  of  the  entertainment.  Horrid 
gratification!  This  civil  war,  during  the  six  years  it 
lasted,  had  cost  the  lives  of  more  than  50,000  men 
on  the  side  of  the  rebels. 

Alexander,  after  having  put  an  end  to  it,  undertook 
many  other  foreign  expeditions  with  very  great  suc¬ 
cess.  Upon  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  he  abandoned 
himself  to  intemperance  and  excess  of  wine,  which 
brought  a  quartan  ague  upon  him,  of  which  he  died 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  after  having  reigned  twen¬ 
ty-seven. 

He  left  two  sons,  Hyrcanus  and 
A.  M.  3925.  Aristobulus;  but  he  decreed  by  his 
Ant.  J.  C.  79.  will,  that  Alexandra  his  wife  should 
govern  the  kingdom  during  her  life, 
and  choose  which  of  her  sons  she  thought  fit  to  suc¬ 
ceed  her. 

SECTION  III.  REIGN  OF  ALEXANDRA,  THE  WIFE 
OF  ALEXANDER  JANNjEUS,  WHICH  CONTINUED 
NINE  YEARS.  HYRCANUS  HER  ELDEST  SON  IS 
HIGH-PRIEST  DURING  THAT  TIME. 

According  to  the  advice  of  her 
A.  M.  3926.  husband,1  Alexandra  submitted  her- 
Ant.  J.  C.  78.  self  and  her  children  to  the  power 
of  the  Pharisees,  declaring  to  them, 
that  in  doing  so,  she  acted  only  in  conformity  to  the 
last  will  of  her  husband. 

By  this  step  she  so  well  conciliated  them,  that,  for¬ 
getting  their  hatred  for  the  dead,  though  they  had 
carried  it  during  his  life  as  far  as  possible,  they 
changed  it  on  a  sudden  into  respect  and  veneration 
for  his  memory;  and  instead  of  the  invectives  and 
reproaches  which  they  had  always  abundantly  vented 
against  him,  nothing  was  heard  but  praises  and  pane¬ 
gyrics,  wherein  they  exalted  immoderately  the  great 
actions  of  Alexander,  by  which  the  nation  had  been 
aggrandized,  and  its  power,  honour,  and  credit,  much 
augmented.  By  this  means  they  brought  over  the 
people  so  effectually,  whom  till  then  they  had  always 
irritated  against  him,  thatthey  celebrated  his  funeral 
with  greater  pomp  and  magnificence  than  that  of 
any  ot  his  predecessors;  and  Alexandra,  according 
to  the  intent  of  his  will,  was  confirmed  sovereign  ad¬ 
ministratrix  of  the  nation.  We  see  from  hence,  that 
a  blind  and  unlimited  conformity  to  the  power  and 
will  of  the  Pharisees  was  with  them  a  substitute  for 
every  kind  of  merit,  and  made  all  failings,  and  even 
crimes,  disappear  as  effectually  as  if  they  had  never 
been:  which  is  very  common  with  those  who  are 
fond  of  ruling. 

When  that  princess  saw  herself  well  established, 
she  caused  her  eldest  son  Hyrcanus  to  be  received  as 
high-priest:  he  was  then  near  thirty -three  years  of 
age.  According  to  her  promise,  she  gave  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  all  important  affairs  to  the  Pharisees. 
The  first  thing  they  did  was  to  repeal  the  decree,  by 
which  John  Hyrcanus,  father  of  the  two  last  kings, 
had  abolished  all  their  traditional  constitutions,  which 
were  afterwards  more  generally  received  than  ever. 
They  persecuted  with  great  cruelty  all  those  who 
had  declared  themselves  their  enemies  in  the  prece¬ 
ding  reigns,  without  the  queen’s  being  able  to  prevent 
them ;  because  she  had  tied  up  her  own  hands,  by 


putting  herself  info  those  of  the  Pharisees.  She  had 
seen  in  her  husband’s  time  what  a  civil  war  was, 
and  the  infinite  misfortunes  with  which  it  is  attended. 
She  was  afraid  of  kindling  a  new  one ;  and  not  know¬ 
ing  any  other  means  to  prevent  it,  than  by  giving  way 
to  the  violence  of  those  revengeful  and  inexorable 
men,  she  believed  it  necessary  to  suffer  a  less  evil,  in 
order  to  prevent  a  greater. 

What  we  have  said  upon  this  head  may  contribute 
very  much  to  our  having  a  right  notion  of  the  state 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  of  the  characters  of  those 
who  governed  it. 

The  Pharisees  still  continued 
their  persecutions  against  those  who  A.  M.  3931. 
had  opposed  them  under  the  late  Ant.  J.  C.  73. 
king.2  They  made  them  accounta¬ 
ble  for  all  the  cruelties  and  faults  with  which  they 
thought  proper  to  blacken  his  memory.  They  had 
already  got  rid  of  many  of  their  enemies  under  this 
pretext,  and  invented  every  day  new  articles  of  ac¬ 
cusation  to  destroy  those  who  gave  them  most  um 
brage  amongst  such  as  still  survived. 

The  friends  and  partizans  of  the  late  king,  seeing 
that  there  was  no  end  to  these  persecutions,  and  that 
their  destruction  was  sworn,  assembled  at  last,  and 
came  in  a  body  to  wait  on  the  queen,  with  Aristobu¬ 
lus,  her  second  son, at  their  head.  They  represented 
to  her  the  services  they  had  done  the  late  king;  their 
fidelity  and  attachment  to  him  in  all  his  wars,  and  all 
the  difficulties  in  which  he  had  been  involved  during 
the  troubles.  That  it  was  very  hard  at  present,  that 
under  her  government,  every  thing  they  had  done  for 
him  should  be  made  criminal,  and  they  should  see 
themselves  sacrificed  to  the  implacable  hatred  of  their 
enemies,  solely  for  their  adherence  to  herself  and  her 
family.  They  implored  her  either  to  put  a  stop  to 
such  sort  of  inquiries ;  or,  if  that  was  not  in  her  pow¬ 
er,  to  permit  them  to  retire  out  of  the  country,  in  or¬ 
der  to  seek  an  asylum  elsewhere:  at  least  they  beg¬ 
ged  her  to  put  them  into  garrisoned  places,  where 
they  might  find  some  security  against  the  violence 
of  their  enemies. 

The  queen  was  as  much  affected  as  it  was  possible 
to  be  with  the  condition  she  saw  them  in,  and  the  in¬ 
justice  done  them.  But  it  was  out  of  her  power  to 
do  for  them  all  she  desired;  for  she  had  given  herself 
masters,  by  engaging  to  take  no  steps  without  the 
consent  of  the  Pharisees.  How  dangerous  is  it  to  in¬ 
vest  such  people  with  too  much  authority !  They  ex¬ 
claimed,  that  it  would  be  putting  a  stop  to  the  course 
of  justice  to  suspend  the  inquiries  after  the  culpable; 
that  such  a  proceeding  was  what  no  government  ought 
to  suffer,  and  that  therefore  they  never  would  accede 
to  it.  On  the  other  side,  the  queen  believed  that  she 
ought  not  to  give  her  consent,  that  the  real  and  faith¬ 
ful  friends  of  her  family  should  abandon  their  coun¬ 
try  in  such  a  manner;  because  she  would  then  lie  at 
the  mercy  of  a  turbulent  faction,  without  any  support, 
and  would  have  no  resource  in  case  of  necessity. 
She  resolved  therefore  upon  the  third  point  they  had 
proposed  to  her,  and  dispersed  them  into  places  where 
she  had  garrisons.  She  found  two  advantages  result¬ 
ing  from  that  conduct:  the  first  was,  that  their  ene¬ 
mies  dared  not  attack  them  in  those  fortresses,  where 
they  would  have  arms  in  their  hands;  and  the  sec¬ 
ond,  that  they  would  always  be  a  body  of  reserve, 
upon  which  she  could  rely  upon  occasion  in  case  of 
any  rupture. 

Some  years  after,  queen  Alexan¬ 
dra  fell  sick  of  a  very  dangerous  dis-  A.  M.  3934. 
temper,  which  brought  her  to  the  Ant.  J.  C.  70. 
point  of  death.  As  soon  as  Aristo¬ 
bulus,  her  youngest  son,  saw  that  she  could  not  re¬ 
cover,  as  he  had  long  formed  the  design  of  seizing 
the  crown  at  ner  death,  he  stole  out  of  Jerusalem  in 
the  night,  with  only  one  domestic,  and  went  to  the 
places,  in  which,  according  to  a  plan  he  had  given 
them,  the  friends  of  his  father  had  been  placed  in 
garrison.  He  was  received  there  with  open  arms,  and 
in  fifteen  days’  time  twenty-two  of  those  towns  and 
castles  declared  for  him,  which  put  him  in  possession 
of  almost  all  the  forces  of  the  state.  The  people  as 


»  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  23, 24,  and  de  Bell.  Jud.  i.  4. 


Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  24,  and  de  Bell.  Jud.  i.  4. 
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well  as  the  army  were  entirely  inclined  to  declare 
for  him,  being  weary  of  the  cruel  administration  of 
the  Pharisees,  who  had  governed  without  control  un¬ 
der  Alexandra,  and  were  become  insupportable  to 
every  one.  They  came  therefore  in  crowds  from  all 
quarters  to  follow  the  standards  of  Aristobulus;  in 
hopes  that  he  would  abolish  the  tyranny  of  the  Phari¬ 
sees,  which  could  not  be  expected  from  Hyrcanus 
his  elder  bi'Other,  who  had  been  brought  up  by  his 
mother  in  a  blind  submission  to  that  sect:  besides 
which,  he  had  neither  the  courage  nor  capacity  ne¬ 
cessary  for  so  vigorous  a  design;  for  he  was  heavy 
and  indolent,  void  of  activity  and  application,  and  of 
a  very  mean  capacity. 

When  the  Pharisees  saw  that  Aristobulus’s  party 
augmented  considerably,  they  went  with  Hyrc.anus 
at  their  head  to  represent  to  the  dying  queen  what 
was  going  forward,  and  to  demand  her  orders  and 
assistance.  She  answered,  that  she  was  no  longer  in 
a  condition  to  intermeddle  in  such  affairs,  and  that 
she  left  the  care  of  them  to  the  Pharisees.  However, 
she  appointed  Hyrcanus  her  heir,  and  expired  soon 
after. 

As  soon  as  she  was  dead,  he  took  possession  of  the 
throne,  and  the  Pharisees  used  all  tneir  endeavours 
to  support  him  upon  it.  When  Aristobulus  quitted 
Jerusalem,  they  had  caused  his  wife  and  children, 
whom  he  had  left  behind  him,  to  be  shut  up  in  the 
castle  of  Baris, i  as  hostages  against  himself.  But 
seeing  this  did  not  stop  him, 2  they  raised  an  army. 
Aristobulus  did  the  same.  A  battle  near  Jericho  de¬ 
cided  the  quarrel.  Hyrcanus,  abandoned  by  most 
part  of  his  troops,  who  went  over  to  his  brother,  was 
obliged  to  fly  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  shut  himself  up  in 
the  castle  of  Baris;  his  partisans  took  refuge  in  the 
temple.  A  short  time  after  they  also  submitted  to 
Aristobulus,  and  Hyrcanus  was  obliged  to  come  to  an 
accommodation  with  him. 

SECTION  IV. — REIGN  OF  ARISTOBULUS  II.,  WHICH 
CONTINUED  SIX  YEARS. 

It  was  agreed  by  this  accommo- 

A.  M.  3935.  dation,  that  Aristobulus  should  have 
Ant.  J.  C.  69.  the  crown  and  high-priesthood,  and 
that  Hyrcanus  should  resign  both  to 
him,  and  content  himself  with  a  private  life,  under 
the  protection  of  his  brother,  and  with  the  enjoyment 
of  his  fortune.  It  was  not  difficult  to  reconcile  him 
to  this;  for  he  loved  quiet  and  ease  above  all  things. 
Thus  he  quitted  the  government  after  having  posses¬ 
sed  it  three  months.  The  tyranny  of  the  Pharisees 
ended  with  his  reign,  after  having  greatly  distressed 
the  Jewish  nation  from  the  time  of  the  death  of  Al¬ 
exander  Jannaeus. 

The  troubles  of  the  state  were  not  so  soon  appeas¬ 
ed  ;  these  were  occasioned  by  the  ambition  of  Anti- 
pas,  better  known  under  the  name  of  Antipater,  fa¬ 
ther  of  Herod.  He  was  by  extraction  an  Idumsean, 
and  a  Jew  by  religion,  as  were  all  the  Iduniasans, 
from  the  time  that  Hyrcanus  had  obliged  them  to 
embrace  Judaism.  As  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
court  of  Alexander  Jannteus,  and  of  Alexandra  his 
wife,  who  reigned  after  him,  he  had  gained  an  as¬ 
cendant  over  Hyrcanus,  their  eldest  son,  with  the 
hope  of  raising  himself  by  his  favour,  when  he  should 
succeed  to  the  crown.  But  when  he  saw  all  his  mea¬ 
sures  defeated  by  the  deposition  of 

A.  M.  3939.  Hyrcanus, 3  and  the  coronation  of 
Ant.  J.  C.  65.  Aristobulus,  from  whom  he  had 
nothing  to  expect,  he  employed  his 
whole  address  and  application  to  replace  Hyrcanus 
upon  the  throne. 

The  latter,  by  his  secret  negotiations,  had  at  first 
applied  to  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petrea,  for  aid  to 
reinstate  himself.  After  various  events,  which  I  pass 
over  to  avoid  prolixity,  he  had  recourse  to  Pompey, 
who,  on  his  return  from  his  expedition  against  Mith- 
ridates,  was  arrived  in  Syria.4  He  there  took  cogni- 


i  Baris  was  a  castle  situate  upon  a  high  rock  without  the 
works  of  the  temple,  which  were  upon  the  same  rock, 

9  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  1,  and  de  Bell.  Jud.  i.  4. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  2— 8,  and  de  Bell.  Jud.  i.  5. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  5.  Id.  de  Bell.  Jud.  i.  5. 
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zance  of  the  competition  between  Hyrcanus  and  Aris¬ 
tobulus,  who  repaired  thither  according  to  his  orders. 
A  great  number  of  Jews  went  thither  also,  to  request 
that  he  would  free  them  from  the  government  of  both 
the  one  and  the  other.  They  represented  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  ruled  by  kings:  that  they  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  obey  only  the  high-priest,  who, 
without  any  other  title  administered  justice  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  and  constitutions  transmitted  down  to 
them  from  their  forefathers:  that  the  two  brothers 
were  indeed  of  the  sacerdotal  line;  but  that  they  had 
changed  the  form  of  the  government  for  a  new  one, 
which  would  enslave  them,  if  not  remedied. 

Hyrcanus  complained,  that  Aristobulus  had  unjust¬ 
ly  deprived  him  of  his  birthright,  by  usurping  every 
thing,  and  leaving  him  only  a  small  estate  for  his  sub¬ 
sistence.  He  accused  him  also  of  practising  piracy 
at  sea,  and  of  plundering  his  neighbours  by  land. 
And  to  confirm  what  he  alleged  against  him,  he  pro¬ 
duced  almost  a  thousand  Jews,  the  principal  men  of 
the  nation,  whom  Antipater  had  brought  expressly, 
to  support  by  their  testimony  what  that  prince  had 
to  say  against  his  brother. 

Aristobulus  replied  to  this,  That  Hyrcanus  had 
been  deposed  only  for  his  incapacity:  that  his  sloth 
and  indolence  rendered  him  entirely  incapable  of  the 
management  of  public  affairs;  that  the  people  des¬ 
pised  him;  and  that  he  (Aristobulus)  had  been  oblig- 
to  take  the  reins  of  the  government  into  his  own 
hands,  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  those  of  stran¬ 
gers.  In  fine,  that  he  bore  no  other  title  than  what 
his  father  Alexander  had  done  before  him.  And  in 
proof  of  what  he  advanced,  he  produced  a  great 
number  of  the  young  nobility  of  the  country,  who 
appeared  with  all  possible  splendour  and  magnifi¬ 
cence.  Their  superb  habits,  naughty  manners,  and 
proud  demeanour,  did  no  great  service  to  his  cause. 

Pompey  heard  enough  to  discern  that  the  conduct 
of  Aristobulus  was  violent  and  unjust;  but  would 
not,  however,  pronounce  immediately  upon  it,  lest 
Aristobulus,  out  of  resentment,  should  oppose  his 
designs  against  Arabia,  which  he  had  much  at  heart: 
he  therefore  politely  dismissed  the  two  brothers;  and 
told  them,  that  at  his  return  from  reducing  Aretas 
and  his  Arabians,  he  should  pass  through  Judaea,  and 
that  he  w’ould  then  regulate  their  affair,  and  settle 
every  thing. 

Aristobulus,  who  fully  penetrated  Pompey’s  senti 
ments,  set  out  suddenly  for  Damascus,  without  paying 
him  the  least  instance  of  respect,  returned  into  Judaea, 
armed  his  subjects,  and  prepared  for  a  vigorous  de¬ 
fence.  By  this  conduct,  he  made  Pompey  his  mortal 
enemy. 

Pompey  applied  himself  also  in  making  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  Arabian  war.  Aretas  till  then  had  des¬ 
pised  the  Roman  arms;  but  when  he  saw  them  at  his 
door,  and  that  victorious  army  ready  to  enter  his  do¬ 
minions,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  make  his  submission. 
Pompey,  however,  advanced  as  far  as  Petra,  his  capi¬ 
tal,  of  which  he  made  himself  master.  Aretas  was 
taken  in  it.  Pompey  at  first  kept  him  under  a  guard, 
but  at  length  he  was  released  upon  accepting  the, 
conditions  imposed  on  him  by  the  victor,  who  soon 
after  returned  to  Damascus. 

He  was  not  apprized  till  then  of  Aristobulus’s  pro 
ceedings  in  Judaea.  He  marched  thither  with  his 
army,  and  found  Aristobulus  posted  in  the  castle  of 
Alexaridrion,  which  stood  upon  a  high  mountain  at 
the  entrance  of  the  country.  This  was  an  extremely 
strong  place,  built  by  his  father  Alexander,  who  had 
given  his  name  to  it.  Pompey  sent  to  bid  him  come 
down  to  him.  Aristobulus  was  not  much  inclined  to 
comply,  but  at  last  acceded  to  the  opinion  of  those 
about  him,  whb,  dreading  a  war  with  the  Romans, 
advised  him  to  go.  He  did  so;  and  after  a  conver¬ 
sation  which  turned  upon  his  difference  with  his  bro¬ 
ther,  he  returned  into  his  castle.  He  repeated  the 
same  visit  two  or  three  times,  in  hopes  by  that  civility 
to  gain  upon  Pompey,  and  induce  him  to  decide  in  his 
favour.  But  for  fear  of  accident,  he  did  not  omit  to 
put  good  garrisons  into  his  strong  places,  and  to  make 
all  other  preparations  for  a  vigorous  defence,  in  ca9e 
Pompey  should  decide  against  him.  Pompey,  who 
had  advice  of  his  proceedings,  the  last  time  he  came 
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lo  him,  obliged  him  to  put  them  all  into  his  hands, 
by  way  ot  sequestration,  and  made  him  sign  orders 
for  that  purpose  to  all  the  commanders  of  those  places. 

Aristobulus,  incensed  at  the  violence  which  had 
been  offered  him,  as  soon  as  he  was  released,  made  all 
haste  to  Jerusalem,  and  prepared  every  thing  for  the 
war.  His  resolutions  to  keep  the  crown,  made  him 
the  sport  of  two  different  passions,  hope  and  fear. 
When  he  saw  the  least  appearance  that  Pompey  would 
decide  in  his  favour,  he  made  use  of  all  tne  arts  of 
complaisance  to  incline  him  to  it.  When,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  had  the  least  reason  to  suspect  that  he  would 
declare  against  him,  he  observed  a  directly  opposite 
conduct.  This  was  the  cause  of  the  contrariety  visible 
in  the  different  steps  he  took  throughout  this  affair. 

Pompey  followed  him  close.  The  first  place  where 
he  encamped  in  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  was  Jericho; 
there  he  received  the  news  of  Mithridates’s  death,  as 
we  shall  see  in  the  following  book. 

He  continued  his  march  towards  Jerusalem.  When 
he  approached,  Aristobulus,  who  began  to  repent  of 
what  he  had  done,  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  bring  him  to  an  accommodation,  by  prom¬ 
ising  an  entire  submission,  and  a  great  sum  of  money 
to  prevent  the  war.  Pompey  accepted  his  offers,  and 
sent  Gabinius,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  money;  but  when  that  lieuteuant-general 
arrived  at  Jerusalem,  he  found  the  gates  shut  against 
him ;  and,  instead  of  receiving  the  money,  he  was  told 
from  the  top  of  the  walls,  that  the  city  would  not 
stand,  to  the  agreement.  Pompey  thereupon,  not 
being  willing  that  they  should  deceive  him  with  im¬ 
punity,  ordered  Aristobulus,  whom  he  had  kept  with 
him,  to  be  pul  in  irons,  and  advanced  with  his  whole 
army  against  Jerusalem.  The  city  was  extremely 
strong  by  its  situation  and  the  works  which  had  been 
made;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  dissensions  that 
prevailed  within  it,  was  capable  of  making  a  long  de¬ 
fence. 

Aristobulus’s  party  was  for  defending  the  place; 
especially  when  they  saw  that  Pompey  kept  their  king 
prisoner.  But  the  adherents  of  Hyrcanus  were  de¬ 
termined  to  open  the  gates  to  that  general.  And  as 
the  latter  were  much  the  greater  number,  the  other 
party  retired  to  the  mountain  of  the  temple,  to  defend 
it,  and  caused  the  bridges  of  the  ditch  and  valley 
which  surrounded  it  to  be  broken  down.  Pompey, 
to  whom  the  city  immediately  opened  its  gates,  re¬ 
solved  to  besiege  the  temple.  The  place  held  out 
three  whole  months,  and  would  have  done  so  three 
more,  and  perhaps  obliged  the  Romans  to  abandon 
their  enterprise,  but  for  the  superstitious  rigour  with 
which  the  besieged  observed  the  sabbath.  They  be¬ 
lieved,  indeed,  that  they  might  defend  themselves 
when  attacked,  but  not  that  they  might  prevent  the 
works  of  the  enemy,  or  make  any  for  themselves. 
The  Romans  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  this  in¬ 
action  upon  the  sabbath-days.  They  did  not  attack 
the  Jews  upon  them,  but  filled  up  the  fosses,  made 
their  approaches,  and  fixed  their  engines  without 
opposition.  They  threw  down  at  length  a  great 
tower,  which  carried  along  with  it  so  great  a  part  of 
the  wall,  that  the  breach  was  large  enough  for  an 
assault.  The  place  was  carried  sword  in  hand,  and 
a  terrible  slaughter  ensued,  in  which  more  than  12,- 
000  persons  were  killed. 

During  the  whole  tumult,  the  cries,  and  disorder  of 
this  slaughter,  history  observes,  that  the  priests,  who 
were  at  that  time  employed  in  divine  service,  contin¬ 
ued  it  with  surprising  calmness,  notwithstanding  the 
rage  of  their  enemies,  and  their  grief  to  see  their 
friends  and  relations  massacred  before  their  eyes. 
Many  of  them  saw  their  own  blood  mingle  with  that 
of  the  sacrifices  they  were  offering,  and  the  sword  of 
the  enemy  make  themselves  the  victims  of  their  duty; 
happy  and  worthy  of  being  envied,  if  they  had  been 
as  faithful  to  the  spirit  as  the  letter  of  it! 

Pompey,  with  many  of  his  superior  officers,  entered 
the  temple,  and  not  only  into  the  sanctuary,  but  into 
the  holy  of  holies,  into  which,  by  the  law,  the  high- 
priest  alone  was  permitted  to  enter  once  a  year,  upon 
the  solemn  day  of  expiation.  This  was  what  most 
keenly  afflicted  the  Jews,  and  euraged  that  people  so 
bitterly  against  the  Romans. 


Pompey  did  not  touch  the  treasures  of  the  temple, 
which  consisted  principally  in  sums  that  had  been  de¬ 
posited  there  by  private  families  forthei’- better  secu¬ 
rity.  Those  sums  amounted  to  2000  talents  in  spe¬ 
cie,!  without  reckoning  the  gold  and  silver  vessels, 
which  were  innumerable,  and  of  infinite  value.  It 
was  not,*  says  Cicero,  out  of  respect  for  the  majesty 
of  the  God  adored  in  that  temple,  that  Pompey  be¬ 
haved  in  this  manner;  for,  according  to  him,  nothing 
was  more  contemptible  than  the  Jewish  religion,  more 
unworthy  the  wisdom  and  grandeur  of  the  Romans, 
nor  more  opposite  to  the  institutions  of  their  ancestors. 
Pompey  in  this  noble  disinterestedness  had  no  other 
motive  than  to  deprive  malice  and  calumny  of  all 
means  of  attacking  his  reputation.  Such  were  the 
thoughts  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Pagans,  with  res¬ 
pect  to  the  only  religion  of  the  true  God.  They  bias 
phemed  what  they  knew  not. 

It  hath  been  observed,  that  till  then  Pompey  had 
been  successful  in  all  things,  but  that  after,  this  sacri¬ 
legious  curiosity,  his  good  fortune  abandoned  him, 
and  that  the  advantage  gained  over  the  Jews  was  his 
last  victory. 

SECTION  V.— REIGN  OF  HYRCANUS  II.  WHICH  CON¬ 
TINUED  TWENTY-FOUR  YEARS. 

POMPEY  having  thus  put  an  end  to 
the  war,  caused  the  walls  of  Jerusa-  A.  M.  3941. 
lem  to  be  demolished,  re-establish-  Ant.  J.  C.  63. 
ed  Hyrcanus,  and  sent  Aristobulus, 
with  his  two  sons,  Alexander  and  Antigonus,  prison¬ 
ers  to  Rome.  He  dismembered  several  cities  from 
the  kingdom  of  Judaea,  which  he  united  with  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Syria,  imposed  a  tribute  upon  Hyrcanus, 
and  left  the  administration  of  affairs  to  Antipater,  who 
was  at  the  court  of  Hyrcanus,  and  one  of  his  princi¬ 
pal  ministers.  Alexander  made  his  escape  upon  the 
way  to  Rome,  and  returned  into  Judaea,  where  he  at 
terwards  excited  rew  troubles. 

Hyrcanus  finding  himselftoo  weak 
to  take  the  field  against  him,  had  re-  A.  M.  3947. 
course  to  the  arms  of  the  Romans.  Ant.  J.  C.  57. 
Gabinius,  governor  of  Syria,  after 
having  overthrown  Alexander  in  a  battle,  went  to 
Jerusalem, -and  reinstated  Hyrcanus  in  the  high-priest¬ 
hood.  *  He  made  great  alterations  in  the  civil  gov¬ 
ernment;  for  instead  of  monarchical,  as  it  had  been, 
he  changed  it  into  aristocratical:  but  those  innova¬ 
tions  were  but  of  short  duration. 

Crassus,  upon  his'  march  against 
the  Parthians,  always  intent  upon  A.  M.  3950. 
gratifying  his  insatiable  avarice,  Ant.  J.  C.  54. 
stopped  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  had 
been  told  great  treasures  were  laid  up.  He  plunder¬ 
ed  the  temple  of  all  the  riches  in  it,  which  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  10,000  talents;  that  is  to  say,  about 
1,500,0001.  sterling. 

Caesar, 4  after  his  expedition  into 
Egypt,  being  arrived  in  Syria,  Anti-  A.  M.  3957. 
gonus,  who  had  made  his  escape  Ant.  J.  C.  47. 
from  Rome  with  his  father  Aristobu¬ 
lus,  came  to  throw  himself  at  his  feet,  begged  him  to 
re-establish  him  upon  the  throne  of  his  father,  who 
was  lately  dead,  and  made  great  complaints  against 
Antipater  and  Hyrcanus.  Caesar  had  two  great  ob¬ 
ligations  to  both,  to  do  any  thing  contrary  to  their 
interests;  for,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  without 
the  aid  he  had  received  from  them,  his  expedition 
into  Egypt  would  have  miscarried.  He  decreed  that 
Hyrcanus  should  retain  the  dignity  of  high-priest  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  sovereignty  of  Judaea,  to  himself 
and  his  posterity  after  him  for  ever,  and  gave  Anti¬ 
pater  the  office  of  procurator  of  Judaea  under  Hyr¬ 
canus.  By  this  decree,  the  aristocracy  of  Gabinius 

1  Three  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

»  Cn.  Pompeius,  captis  Hierosolymis,  victor  ex  illo  fano 
nihil  attigit.  In  primis  hoc,  ut  multa  alia,  sapienter,  quod 
in  lam  suspiciosa  ac  maledica  civitate  locum  sermom  ob- 
trectatorum  non  reliquit.  Non  enim  credo  religionem  et 
Judaeorum  et  hostium  impedimento  praestantissimo  impera- 
tori,  sed  pudorem  fuisse— istorum  religio  sacrorum  a  splen- 
dore  hujus  imperii,  gravitate  nominis  vestri,  majorum  insti- 
tutis  abhorrebat.  Cic.  pro  Flac.  n.  67—69. 

3  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  10.  Id.  de  Bell.  Jud.  i.  6. 

4  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  15.  Id.  de  Bell.  Jud.  i.  8. 
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was  abolished,  and  the  government  of  Judtea  re-es¬ 
tablished  upon  the  ancient  footing. 

Antipater  i  caused  the  government  of  Jerusalem  to 
De  given  to  Phasael  his  eldest  son,  and  that  of  Galilee 
to  Herod  his  second  son. 

Caesar,  at  Hyrcanus’s  request, 2 and 
A.  M.  3960.  in  consideration  of  the  services  he 
Ant.  J.  C.  44.  had  rendered  him  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,  permitted  him  to  rebuild  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  which  Pompey  had  caused  to  be 
demolished.  Antipater,  without  losing  time,  began 
the  work,  and  the  city  was  soon  fortified  as  it  had 
been  before  the  demolition.  Caesar  was  killed  this 
same  year. 

During  the  civil  wars,  Judaea,  as  well  as  all  the  other 

firovinc.es  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  agitated  by  vio- 
ent  troubles. 

PacorusJ*  son  of  Orodes,  king  of 
A.  M.  3964.  Parthia,  had  entered  Syria  with  a 
Ant.  J.  C.  40.  powerful  army.  From  thence  he 
sent  a  detachment  into  Judaea,  with 
orders  to  place  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  up¬ 
on  the  throne,  who  on  his  side  had  also  raised  troops. 
Hyrcanus,  and  Phasael,  Herod’s  brother,  upon  the 
proposal  of  an  accommodation,  had  the  imprudence 
to  go  to  the  enemy,  who  seized  them  and  put  them  in 
irons.  Herod  escaped  from  Jerusalem  the  moment 
before  the  Parthians  entered  it  to  seize  him  also. 

Having  missed  Herod,  they  plundered  the  city' and 
country,  placed  Antigonus  upon  the  throne,  and  de¬ 
livered  Hyrcanus  and  Phasael  in  chains  into  his  hands. 
Phasael,  who  well  knew  that  his  death  was  resolved, 
dashed  out  his  brains  against  the  wall  of  his  prison, 
to  avoid  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  As  for  Hyr¬ 
canus,  his  life  was  granted  him;  but  to  render  him 
incapable  of  the  priesthood,  Antigonus  caused  his 
ears  to  be  cut  off;  for  according  to  the  Levitical  law,4 
it  was  requisite  that  the  high-priest  should  be  perfect 
in  ali  his  members.  After  having  thus  mutilated  him, 
he  gave  him  back  to  the  Parthians,  that  they  might 
carry  him  into  the  East,  from  whence  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  him  to  embroil  affairs  in  Judaea.5  He 
continued  a  prisoner1  at  Seleucia  in  Babylonia,  till  the 
accession  of  Phraates  to  the  crown,  who  caused  his 
chains  to  be  taken  off,  and  gave  him  entire' liberty  to 
see  and  converse  with  the  Jews  of  that  country1,  who 
were  very  numerous.  They  looked  upon  him  as  their 
king  and  high-priest,  and  raised  him  a  revenue  suffi¬ 
cient  to  support  his  rank  with  splendour.  The  love 
of  his  native  country  made  him  forget  all  those  ad¬ 
vantages.  He  returned  the  year  following  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  whither  Herod  had  invited  him  to  come;  but 
some  years  afterwards  he  caused  him  to  be  put  to 
death. 

Herod  had  at  first  taken  refuge  in  Egypt,  from 
whence  he  went  to  Rome.  Antony  was  then  in  the 
high  degree  of  power  which  the  triumvirate  had  given 
him.  He  took  Herod  under  his  protection,  and  even 
did  more  in  his  favour  than  he  expected.  For  instead 
of  what  he  proposed,  which  was  at  most  to  obtain  the 
crown  for  Aristobulus, 6  to  whose  sister  Mariamne  he 
had  for  some  time  been  betrothed,  with  the  view  only 
of  governing  under  him,  as  Anti  pater  had  done  under 
Hyrcanus;  Antony  caused  the  crown  to  be  conferred 
upon  him,  contrary  to  the  usual  maxim  of  the  Romans 
in  like  cases.  For  it  was  not  their  custom  to  violate 
the  rights  of  the  royal  houses,  which  acknowledged 
them  for  protectors,  and  to  give  the  crown  to  stran¬ 
gers.  Herod  was  declared  king  of  Judaea  by  the 
senate,  and  conducted  by  the  consuls  to  the  Capitol, 
where  he  received  the  investiture  of  the  crown,  with 
the  ceremonies  usual  upon  such  occasions. 

Herod  passed  only  seven  days  at  Rome  in  negotia¬ 
ting  this  great  affair,  and  returned  speedily  into  Ju¬ 
daea.  He  had  employed  no  more  time  than  three 
months  in  his  johrneys  by  sea  and  land. 


»  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  17.  de  Bell.  Jud.  i.  8. 

a  Id.  Antiq.  xiv.  17. 

»  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  24,  26.  Id.  de  Bell.  Jud.  i.  11. 

*  Levit.  xxi.  16—24.  s  Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  2. 

«  Aristobulus  was  the  son  of  Alexandra,  Hyrcanus’s 
daughter ;  and  his  father  was  Alexander,  son  of  Aristobulus, 
brother  of  Hyrcanus ,  so  that  the  right  of  both  brothers  to 
the  crown  was  united  in  his  person. 
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SECTION  VI. — REIGN  OF  ANTIGONUS  OF  ONLY  TWO 
YEARS’  DURATION. 

It  was  not  so  easy  for  Herod  to 
establish  himself  in  possession  of  the  A.  M.  3965. 
kingdom  of  Judaea,  as  it  had  been  to  Ant.  J  C.  39. 
obtain  his  title  from  the  Romans. 

Antigonus  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  resign  a  throne 
which  had  cost  him  so  much  pains  and  money  to  ac¬ 
quire.  He  disputed  it  with  him  very  vigorously  for 
almost  two  years. 

Herod, 7  who  during  the  winter 
had  made  great  preparations  for  the  A.  M.  3966 
following  campaign,  opened  it  at  Ant.  J.  C.  38. 
length  with  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
which  he  invested  at  the  head  of  a  fine  and  numerous 
army.  Antony  had  given  orders  to  Sosius,  governor 
of  Syria,  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  reduce  An¬ 
tigonus,  and  to  put  Herod  into  full  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judaea.  Whilst  the  works  necessary  for 
the  siege  were  carrying  on,  Herod  made  a  tour  to 
Samaria,  and  at  length  consummated  his  marriage 
with  Mariamne.  They  had  been  contracted  for  years 
to  each  other:  but  the  unforeseen  troubles  which  had 
befallen  him,  had  prevented  their  consummating  the 
marriage  till  then.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  son  of  king  Aristobulus,  and  Alexand  ra  the 
daughter  ofHyrcanus  the  Second,  and  thereby  grand¬ 
daughter  to  those  tw’o  brothers.  She  was  a  princess 
of  extraordinary  beauty  and  virtue,  and  possessed  in 
an  eminent  degree  all  the  other  qualities  that  adorn 
the  sex.  The  attachment  of  the  Jews  to  the  Asmo- 
naean  family,  made  Herod  imagine,  that,  by  espousing 
her,  he  should  find  no  difficulty  in  gaining  their  af¬ 
fection,  which  was  one  of  his  reasons  for  consumma¬ 
ting  his  marriage  at  that  time. 

On  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  Sosius  and  he  having 
joined  their  forces,  pressed  the  siege  in  concert  with 
the  utmost  vigour,  and  with  a  very  numerous  army, 
which  amounted  to  at  least  60,000  men.  The  place, 
however,  held  out  against  them  many  months  with 
exceeding  resolution;  and  if  the  besieged  had  been 
as  expert  in  the  art  of  war  and  the  defence  of  places, 
as  they  were  brave  and  resolute,  it  would  not  per¬ 
haps  have  been  taken.  But  the  Romans,  who  were 
much  better  skilled  in  those  things  than  they,  carried 
the  place  at  length,  after  a  siege  of  something  more 
than  six  months. 

The  Jews  being  driven  from  their 
posts,  the  enemy  entered  on  all  sides,  A.  M.  3967. 
and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Ant.  J.  C.  37. 
city.  And  to  revenge  the  obstinate 
resistance  they  had  made,  and  the  fatigue  they  had 
suffered  duringso  long  and  difficult  a  siege,  they  filled 
all  quarters  of  Jerusalem  with  blood  and  slaughter, 
plundered  and  destroyed  all  before  them,  though 
Herod  did  his  utmost  to  prevent  both  the  one  and  tns 
other. 

Antigonus,  seeing  all  was  lost,  came  and  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  Sosius,  in  the  most  submissive 
and  most  abject  manner.  He  was  put  in  chains,  and 
sent  to  Antony  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Antioch.  He 
designed  at  first  to  have  reserved  him  for  his  triumph: 
but  Herod,  who  did  not  think  himself  safe  as  long  as 
that  remnant  of  the  royal  family  survived,  would  not 
let  him  rest  till  he  had  obtained  the  death  of  that  un¬ 
fortunate  prince,  for  which  he  even  gave  a  large  sum 
of  money .8  He  was  proceeded  against  in  form,  con¬ 
demned  to  die,  and  had  the  sentence  executed  upon 
him  in  the  same  manner  as  common  criminals,  with 
the  rods  and  axes  of  the  lictor,  and  was  fastened  to  a 
stake;  a  treatment  with  which  the  Romans  had  never 
used  any  crowned  bead  before. 

Thus  ended  the  reign  of  the  Asmonaeans,  after  a 
duration  of  129  years,  reckoning  from  the  beginning 
of  the  government  of  Judas  Maccabaeus.  Herod  en¬ 
tered  by  this  means  upon  the  peaceable  possession  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judaea. 

This  singular,  extraordinary,  and,  till  then,  unex¬ 
ampled  event,  by  which  the  sovereign  authority  over 


’  Josqph.  Antiq.  xiv.  27.  Id.  de  Bell.  Jud.  i.  13. 
s  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  27.  Plut.  in  Anton,  p.  932.  Dion. 
Cass.  1.  xlix.  p.  405. 
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the  J  jws  was  given  to  a  stranger,  an  Idumasan,  ought 
to  have  opened  their  eyes,  and  rendered  them  atten¬ 
tive  to  a  celebrated  prophecy-,  which  had  foretold  it 
in  clear  terms;  and  had  given  it  as  the  certain  mark 
of  another  event,  in  which  the  whole  nation  was  in¬ 
terested,  which  was  the  perpetual  object  of  their  vows 
and  hopes,  and  distinguished  them  by  a  peculiar 
characteristic  from  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world, 
that  had  an  equal  interest  in  it,  but  without  knowing 
or  being  apprized  of  it.  This  was  the  prophecy  of 
Jacob,  who  at  his  death  foretold  to  his  twelve  sons, 
assembled  round  his  bed,  what  would  happen  in  the 
series  of  time  to  the  twelve  tribes,  of  which  they  were 
the  chiefs,  and  after  whom  they  were  called.  Amongst 
the  other  predictions  of  that  patriarch  concerning  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  there  is  this  of  which  we  now  speak; 
“The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah, l  nor  a 
lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come, 
and  unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be.” 
The  sceptre,  or  rod,  (for  the  Hebrew  signifies  both,) 
implies  here  the  authority  and  superiority  over  the 
other  tribes. 

All  the  ancient  Jews  have  explained  this  prediction 
to  denote  the  Messiah:  the  fact  is  therefore  incontes¬ 
table,  and  is  reduced  to  two  essential  points.  The 
first  is,  that  as  long  as  the  tribe  of  Judah  shall  sabsist, 
it  shall  have  pre-eminence  and  authority  over  the 
other  tribes:  the  second,  that  it  shall  subsist,  and  form 
a  body  of  a  republic,  governed  by  its  laws  and  magis¬ 
trates,  till  the  Messiah  comes. 

The  first  point  is  verified  in  the  series  of  the  history 
of  the  Israelites,  wherein  that  pre-eminence  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  appears  evidently.  This  is  not  the  pro¬ 
per  place  for  proofs  of  this  kind  ;  those  who  would  be 
more  fully  informed,  may  consult  the  explanation  of 
Genesis  lately  published.* * 

For  the  second  point,  we  have  only  to  consider  it 
with  the  least  attention.  When  Herod,  the  Idumasan, 
and  in  consequence  a  stranger,  was  placed  upon  the 
throne,  the  authority  and  superiority  which  tne  tribe 
of  Judah  had  over  the  other  tribes,  began  to  be  taken 
from  it.  This  was  an  indication  that  the  time  of  the 
Messiah’s  corning  was  not  far  off.  The  tribe  of  Judah 
has  no  longer  the  supremacy ;  it  no  longer  subsists  as 
a  body,  from  which  the  magistrates  are  taken.  It  is 
manifest,  therefore,  that  the  Messiah  is  come.  But  at 
what  time  did  that  tribe  become  like  the  rest,  and  was 
confounded  with  them?  In  the  time  of  Titus  and 
Adrian,  who  finally  exterminated  the  remnant  of  Ju¬ 
dah.  It  was  therefore  before  those  times  that  the 
Messiah  came. 

How  wonderful  does  God  appear  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  his  promises!  Would  it  be  making  a 
right  use  of  history,  not  to  dwell  a  few  moments  upon 
facts  like  this,  when  we  meet  them  in  the  course  of 
our  subject?  Herod,  reduced  to  quit  Jerusalem,  takes 
refuge  at  Rome.  He  has  no  thoughts  of  demanding 
the  sovereignty  for  himself,  but  for  another.  It  was 
the  grossest  injustice  to  give  it  to  a  stranger,  whilst 
there  were  princes  of  the  royal  family  in  being.  It 
was  contrary  to  the  laws,  and  even  contrary  to  the 
usual  practice  of  the  Romans.  But  it  had  been  de¬ 
creed  from  all  eternity,  that  Herod  should  be  king  of 
the  Jews.  Heaven  and  earth  should  sooner  pass 
away,  than  that  decree  of  God  not  be  fulfilled.  An¬ 
tony  was  at  Rome,  and  in  possession  of  sovereign 
power,  when  Herod  arrived  there.  How  many  events 
were  necessary  to  the  conducting  of  things  to  this 
point!  But  is  there  any  thing  too  hard  for  the  Al¬ 
mighty? 

ARTICLE  II. 


ABRIDGMENT  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  PARTHIANS 
FROM  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THAT  EMPIRE  TO 
THE  DEFEAT  OF  CRASSUS,  WHICH  IS  RELATED  AT 
LARGE. 

THE  Parthian  empire  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  most  considerable  that  ever  was  in  the  East. 
Very  weak  in  its  beginnings,  as  is  common,  it  extend¬ 
ed  itself  by  little  and  little  over  all  Upper  Asia,  and 
made  even  the  Romans  tremble.  Its  duration  is  ge¬ 


nerally  allowed  to  be  474  years,;  of  which  254  were 
before  Jesus  Christ, and  220  after  him.  Arsaces  was 
the  founder  of  that  empire,  from  whom  all  his  suc¬ 
cessors  were  called  Arsacidm.  Artaxerxes,  by  birth 
a  Persian,  having  overcome  and  slain  Artabanus,  the 
last  of  those  kings,  transferred  the  empire  of  the  Par¬ 
thians  to  the  Persians,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  emperor 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Mammsea.  I  shall  only  speak 
here  of  the  affairs  of  the  Parthians  before  Jesus  Christ, 
and  shall  treat  them  very  briefly,  except  the  defeat  of 
Crassus,  which  I  shall  relate  in  all  its  extent. 

I  have  observed  elsewhere  what 
gave  Arsaces  1.3  occasion  to  make  A.  M.  3754. 
Parthia  revolt,  and  to  expel  the  Ant.  J.  C.  250 
Macedonians,  who  had  been  in  pos¬ 
session  of  it  from  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great; 
and  in  what  manner  he  had  caused  himself  to  be  el¬ 
ected  king  of  the  Parthians.  Theodotus  at  the  same 
time  made  Bactriana  revolt,  and  took  that  province 
from  Antiochus,  surnamed  Theos. 

Some  time  after,  Seleucus  Calli- 
nicus,4  w-ho  succeeded  Antiochus,  A.  M.  3768 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  subdue  the  f  Ant.  J.  C.  236 
Parthians.  He  fell  into  their  hands 
himself,  and  was  made  prisoner:  this  happened  iiv 
the  reign  of  Tiridates,  called  otherwise  Arsaces  II 
brother  of  the  first. 

Antiochus,  surnamed  the  Great, 
was  more  successful  than  his  prede-  A.  M.  3792 
cessor.6  He  marched  into  the  East,  Ant.  J.  C.  212 
and  repossessed  himself  of  Media, 
which  the  Parthians  had  taken  from  him.  He  also 
entered  Parthia,  and  obliged  the  king  to  retire  into 
Hyrcania,  from  whence  he  returned  soon  after  with 
an  army  of  100,000  foot  and  2.0,000  borse.6  As  the 
war  was  of  a  tedious  duration,  Antiochus  made  a 
treaty  with  Arsaces,  by  which  he  left  him  Parthia  and 
Hyrcania,  upon  condition  that  he  would  assist  him  in 
reconquering  the  other  revolted  provinces.  Antio¬ 
chus  marched  afterwards  against  Euthydemus  king 
of  Bactria,  with  whom  he  was  also  obliged  to  come 
to  an  accommodation. 

Priapatius,  the  son  of  Arsaces 
II.  succeeded  his  father;  and  after  A.  M.  3798. 
having  reigned  fifteen  years,  left  the  Ant.  J.  C.  206. 
crown  at  his  death  to  PHRAATES  I. 
his  eldest  son. 

Phraates  left  it  to  MithridATES, 
whom  he  preferred  before  his  own  A.  M.  3840. 
issue,  upon  account  of  his  extraor-  Ant.  J.  C.  164. 
dinary  merit.  In  fact,  he  was  one 
of  the  greatest  kings  the  Parthians  ever  had.  He 
carried  his  arms  farther  than  Alexander  the  Great. 
It  was  he  who  made  Demetrius  Nicator  prisoner. 

Phraates  II.  succeeded  Mithri- 
dates  his  father.  Antiochus  Sidetes,  A.  M.  3873. 
king  of  Syria,  marched  against  him  Ant.  J.  C.  131. 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  un¬ 
der  pretence  of  delivering  his  brother  Demetrius,  who 
had  been  kept  long  in  captivity.  After  having  de¬ 
feated  Phraates  in  three  battles,  he  was  himself  over¬ 
thrown  and  killed  in  the  last,  and  his  army  entirely 
cut  to  pieces.  Phraates  in  his  turn,  at  the  time  he  had 
formed  the  design  of  invading  Syria,  was  attacked  by 
the  Scythians,  and  lost  his  life  in  a  battle. 

Artabanus  his  uncle  reigned  in  . 
his  stead,  and  died  soon  after.  A  t  T  P  iW 

His  successor  was  Mithridates  Antl 
II.  of  whom  Justin  says, 7  that  his  great  actions  ac¬ 
quired  him  the  surname  of  Great. 

He  declared  war  against  the  Armenians,  and  by  a 
treaty  of  peace  which  he  made  with  them,  he  obliged 
their  king  to  send  him  his  son  Tigranes  as  a  hostage, 
The  latter  was  afterwards  set  upon 
the  throne  of  Armenia  by  the  Par-  A.  M.  3909. 
thians  themselves,  and  joined  with*  Ant.  J.  C.  95. 
Mithridates  king  of  Pontus  in  the 
war  against  the  Romans. 

’  See  Book  xvii.  *  Ibid.  s  See  Book  xviii. 

•  The  Abbe  Longuerue,  in  his  Latin  dissertation  upon 
the  Arsacidte,  ascribes  what  is  here  said  to  Artabanus, 
whom  he  places  between  Arsaces  II.  and  Priapatius.  Jus¬ 
tin  says  nothing  of  him. 

1  Justin,  l.  xxxviii.  c.  3. 


-  Gen.  xlix.  10. 


*  By  F  Babuty.  Rue  St.  Jacques 
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A.  M,  3912. 
Ant.  J.  C.  92. 


A.  M.  3914. 
Ant.  J.  C.  90. 


Antiochus  Eusebes  took  refuge 
with  Mithridates,  who  re-established 
him  in  the  possession  of  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Syria  two  years  after. 

It  was  the  same  Mithridates,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  who  sent  Oroba- 
zus  to  Sylla,  to  demand  the  amity 
and  alliance  of  the  Romans,  and  who 
caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  on  his  return,  for  hav¬ 
ing  given  precedence  to  Sylla. 

Demetrius  Eucheres,!  who  reign- 
A.  M.  3915.  ed  at  Damascus,  besieging  Philip  bis 
Ant.  J.  C.  89.  brother  in  the  city  of  Bertea,  was 
defeated  and  taken  by  the  Parthian 
troops  sent  to  the  aid  of  Philip,  and  carried  prisoner 
to  Mithridates,  who  treated  him  with  all  possible  ho¬ 
nours.  He  died  there  of  a  disease. 

Mithridates  II.  died, 2  after  having 
A.  M.  3915.  reigned  forty  years,  generally  regret- 
Ant.  J.  C.  89.  ted  by  his  subjects.  The  domestic 
troubles  with  which  his  death  was 
followed,  considerably  weakened  the  Parthian  empire 
and  made  his  loss  still  more  sensibly  felt.  Tigranes 
re-entered  upon  all  the  provinces  which  he  had  given 
up  to  the  Parthians,  and  took  several  others  from  them. 
He  passed  the  Euphrates,  and  made  himself  master 
of  Syria  and  Phoenicia. 

During  these  troubles,  the  Parthians,  elected  MnAS- 
KiRES,  and  after  him,  Sinatrocces,  kings,  of  whom 
scarcely  any  thing  more  is  known  than  their  names. 

PhRAATES,  the  son  of  the  latter, 
A.  M.  3935.  was  he  who  caused  himself  to  be  sur- 
Ant.  J.  C.  69.  named  the  God. 

He  sent  ambassadors  to  Lucullus, 
after  the  great  victory  which  the  Romans  had  obtained 
over  Tigranes.  He  held  at  the  same  time  secret  in¬ 
telligence  with  the  latter.  It  was  at  that  time  Mith¬ 
ridates  wrote  to  him  the  letter  which  Sallust  has  pre¬ 
served. 

Pompey  havingbeen  appointed  in 
the  place  of  Lucullus,  to  terminate 
the  war  against  Mithridates,  engag¬ 
ed  Phraates  in  the  party  of  the  Ro- 


A.  M.  3938. 
Ant.  J.  C.  66. 


mans. 

The  latter  joins  Tigranes  the  younger  against  his 
father,  and  breaks  with  Pompey. 

After  Pompey's  return  to  Rome, 
A.  M.  3948.  Phraates  is  killed  by  his  own  chil- 
Ant.  J.  C.  56.  dren.  Mithridates  his  eldest  son 
takes  his  place. 

Tigranes  king  of  Armenia  dies  almost  at  the  same 
time.  Artavasaes  his  son  succeeds  him. 

Mithridates, 3  expelled  his  kingdom  either  by  his 
own  subjects,  to  whom  he  had  rendered  himself 
odious,  or  by  the  ambition  of  his  brother  Orodes,  ap¬ 
plies  to  Gabinius,  who  commanded  in  Syria,  to  re¬ 
establish  him  upon  the  throne;  but 
A.  M.  3949.  without  effect.  He  takes  u,p  arms 
Ant.  J.  C.  55.  in  his  own  defence.  Besieged  in 
Babylon,  and  warmly  pressed,  he 
surrenders  to  Orodes,  who,  considering  him  only  as 
an  enemy,  and  not  as  a  brother,  causes  him  to  be  put 
to  death;  by  which  means  Orodes  becomes  peaceable 
possessor  of  the  throne. 

But  he  found  enough  to  employ 
A.  M.  3950.  him  abroad  ,4  that  he  had  no  reason 
Ant.  J.  C.  54.  to  expect.  Crassus  had  lately  been 
created  consul  at  Rome,  for  the  se¬ 
cond  time,  with  Pompey.  On  the  partition  of  the 
provinces,  Syria  fell  to  Crassus,  who  was  exceedingly 
rejoiced  upon  that  account;  because  it  favoured  the 
design  he  had  formed  of  carrying  the  war  into  Par- 
thia.  When  he  was  in  company,  even  with  people 
whom  he  scarce  knew,  he  could  not  moderate  uis 
transports.  Among  his  friends,  with  whom  he  was 
under  less  restraint,  he  even  burst  out  into  rhodomon- 
tades  unworthy  of  his  age  and  character,  and  seemed 
to  be  no  longer  the  same  man.  He  did  not  confine 
his  views  to  the  government  of  Syria,  nor  to  the  con¬ 
quest  of  some  neighbouring  provinces,  nor  even  to 
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that  of  Parthia.  He  flattered  himself  with  doing  such 
things,  as  should  make  the  great  exploits  of  Lucullus 
against  Tigranes,  and  those  of  Pompey  against  Mith¬ 
ridates,  appear  like  child’s  play  in  comparison  with 
his.  He  had  already  overrun,  in  imagination,  Bac- 
triana  and  the  Indies,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  re¬ 
motest  seas,  and  the  extremities  of  the  East.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  instructions  and  powers  which  were  given 
him,  war  against  Parthia  was  in  no  manner  included; 
but  all  the  world  knew  his  design  against  it  was  his 
darling  passion.  Such  a  beginning  forbodes  no  suc¬ 
cess. 

His  departure  had  besides  something  more  inauspi¬ 
cious  in  it.  One  oftbe  tribunes,  named  Ateius,  threat¬ 
ened  to  oppose  his  going:  and  was  joined  by  many 
people,  wno  could  not  suffer  him  to  set  out,  merely 
through  wantonness  to  make  war  against  people  who 
had  done  the  Romans  no  injury,  and  were  their 
friends  and  allies.  That  tribune,  in  consequence  of 
having  in  vain  opposed  the  departure  of  Crassus,  made 
haste  to  the  gate  of  the  city  through  which  he  was  to 
pass,  and  set  a  chafingdish  full  of  fire  before  him ;  and 
as  soon  as  Crassus  came  to  the  place,  he  threw  per¬ 
fumes,  and  poured  libations  into  the  pan,  uttering 
over  them  the  most  terrible  imprecations,  which  could 
not  be  heard  without  making  all  present  shudder  with 
horror,  and  of  which  the  misfortunes  of  Crassus  have 
been  regarded  by  many  writers  as  the  accomplish¬ 
ment. 

Nothing  could  stop  him.  Superior  to  nil  opposi¬ 
tion,  he  continued  his  march,  arrived  at  Brundusium; 
and,  though  the  sea  was  very  tempestuous,  embarked, 
and  lost  many  of  his  ships  in  his  passage.  When  he 
arrived  at  Galatia,  he  had  an  interview  with  king  De- 
jotarus,  who,  though  far  advanced  in  years,  was  at 
that  time  employed  in  building  a  new  city.  Upon 
which  Crassus  rallied  him  to  this  effect:  “King  of 
the  Galatians,  you  begin  full  late  to  build  a  city  at 
the  twelfth  hour  of  the  day.”6 — “  And  you,  my  lord,” 
replied  Dejotarus,  “  are  not  over  early  in  setting  out 
to  make  war  against  the  Parthians.”  For  Crassus 
was  at  that  time  upwards  of  sixty  years  old,  and  his 
countenance  made  him  look  still  older  than  he  was. 

He  had  been  informed  that  there  were  considerable 
treasures  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem ,6  which  Pompey 
had  not  ventured  to  touch.  He  believed  it  well 
worth  his  while  to  go  a  little  out  of  his  way  to  make 
himself  master  of  them.  He  therefore  marched  thith¬ 
er  with  his  army.  Besides  the  other  riches,  which 
amounted  to  very  considerable  sums,  in  the  temple 
there  was  a  beam  of  gold,  enclosed  and  concealed  in 
another  of  wood  made  hollow  for  that  purpose:  this 
was  known  only  to  Eleazar,  the  priest,  who  kept  the 
treasures  of  the  sanctuary.  This  beam  of  gold  weigh¬ 
ed  300  minas,  each  of  which  weighed  two  pounds  and 
a  half.  Eleazar,  who  was  apprized  of  the  motive  of 
Crassus’s  march  to  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  save  the 
other  riches,  which  were  almost  all  of  them  deposit¬ 
ed  in  the  temple  by  private  persons,  discovered  the 
golden  beam  to  Crassus,  and  suffered  him  to  take  it 
away,  after  having  made  him  take  an  oath  not  to 
meddle  with  the  rest.  Was  he  so  ignorant  as  to  im¬ 
agine  any  thing  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  avarice?  Cras¬ 
sus  took  the  beam  of  gold;  and,  notwithstanding 
plundered  the  rest  of  the  treasures,  which  amounted 
to  about  1,500,0001.  sterling.  He  then  continued  his 
route. 

Every  thing  succeeded  at  first  as  happily  as  he 
could  have  expected.  He  built  a  bridge  over  the 
Euphrates  without  any  opposition,  passed  it  with  his 
army,  and  entered  the  Parthian  territories.  He  in¬ 
vaded  them  without  any  other  real  motive  for  the 
war,  than  the  insatiable-desire  of  enriching  himself  by 
the  plunder  of  a  country  which  was  supposed  to  be 
extremely  oppulent.  The  Romans  under  Sylla,  and 
afterwards  under  Pompey,  had  made  peace  and  seve¬ 
ral  treaties  with  them.  There  had  been  no  complaint 
of  any  infraction  of  these  treaties,  nor  of  any  other 
enterprise  that  could  give  a  just  pretext  for  a  war. 
So  that  the  Parthians  expected  nothing  less  than  such 
an  invasion;  and  not  being  upon  their  guard,  had 
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made  no  preparations  for  their  defence.  Crassus,  in 
consequence,  was  master  of  the  field,  and  overran 
without  opposition  the  greatest  part  of  Mesopotamia. 
He  took  also  several  cities  without  resistance;  and 
had  he  known  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  occasion, 
it  had  been  easy  for  him  to  have  penetrated  as  far  as 
Seleucia  and  Otesiphon,  to  have  seized  them,  and 
made  himself  master  of  all  Babylonia,  as  he  had  done 
of  Mesopotamia.  But  instead  of  pursuing  his  point, 
in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  after  having  left  7000 
foot  and  1000  horse,  to  secure  the  cities  which  had 
surrendered  to  him,  he  repassed  the  Euphrates,  and 

ut  his  troops  into  winter  quarters  in  the  cities  of 

yria,  where  his  sole  employment  was  to  amass  mo¬ 
ney,  and  to  plunder  temples. 

He  was  joined  there  by  his  son,  whom  Caesar  sent 
to  him  out  of  Gaul,  a  young  man  who  had  already' 
been  honoured  with  several  of  the  military  crowns, 
which  were  given  by  generals  to  such  as  distinguish¬ 
ed  themselves  by  their  valour.  He  brought  with  him 
1000  chosen  horse. 

Of  all  the  faults  committed  by  Crassus  in  this  ex¬ 
pedition,  which  were  all  very  considerable,  the  great¬ 
est  undoubtedly,  after  that  of  having  undertaken  this 
war,  was  his  hasty  return  into  Syria.  For  he  ought 
to  have  gone  on  without  stopping,  and  to  have  seized 
Babylon  and  Seleucia,  cities  always  at  enmity  with 
the  Parthians,  instead  of  giving  his  enemies  time  to 
make  preparations  by  his  retreat,  which  was  the 
cause  of  his  ruin. 

Whilst  he  was  re-assembling  all  his  troops  from 
their  winter-quarters,  ambassadors  from  the  king  of 
Parthia  arrived,  who  opened  their  commission  in  few 
words.  They  told  him  that  if  that  army  was  sent  by 
the  Romans  against  the  Parthians,  the  war  could  not 
be  terminated  by  any  treaty  of  peace,  and  could  only 
be  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the  final  ruin  of  the 
one  or  the  other  empire.  That  if,  as  they  had  been 
informed,  it  was  . only  Crassus,  who,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  his  country,  and  to  satiate  his  private  ava¬ 
rice,  had  taken  arms  against  them,  and  entered  one 
of  their  provinces,  the  king  their  master  was  well 
disposed  to  act  with  moderation  in  the  affair,  to  take 
pity  on  the  age  of  Crassus,  and  to  suffer  the  Romans 
in  his  dominions,  who  were  rather  shut  up  than  keep¬ 
ing  possession  of  cities,  to  depart  with  their  lives  and 
rings  safe.  They  spoke,  no  doubt,  of  the  garrisons 
which  Crassus  had  left  in  the  conquered  places. 
Crassus  answered  this  discourse  only  with  a  rhodo- 
montade.  He  told  them,  “  They  should  have  his  an¬ 
swer  in  the  city  of  Seleucia.”  Upon  which  the  most 
ancient  of  the  ambassadors,  Vahises,  made  answer, 
laughing,  and  showing  him  the  palm  of  his  hand : 
“  Crassus,  you  will  sooner  see  hair  grow  in  the  palm 
of  my  hand,  than  you  will  see  Seleucia.”  The  am¬ 
bassadors  retired,  and  went  to  give  their  king  notice 
that  be  must  prepare  for  war. 

As  soon  as  the  season  would  per- 

A.  M.  3951.  mit,  Crassus  took  the  field. i  The 
Ant.  J.  C.  53.  Parthians  had  time  during  the  win¬ 
ter  to  assemble  a  very  great  army  to 
make  head  against  him.  Orodes  their  king  divided 
his  troops  and  marched  in  person  with  one  part  of 
them  to  the  frontiers  of  Armenia:  he  sent  the  other 
into  Mesopotamia,  under  the  command  of  Surena. 
That  general,  upon  his  arrival  there,  retook  several 
of  the  places  of  which  Crassus  had  made  himself  mas¬ 
ter  the  year  before. 

About  the  same  time  some  Roman  soldiers,  who 
with  exceeding  difficulty  had  escaped  out  of  the  cities 
of  Mesopotamia,  where  they  had  been  in  garrison,  of 
which  tne  Parthians  had  already  retaken  some,  and 
were  besieging  the  rest,  came  to  Crassus,  and  related 
things  to  him  highly  capable  of  disquieting  and  alarm¬ 
ing  him.  They  told  him,  that  they  had  seen  with 
their  own  eyes  the  incredible  numbers  of  the  enemy, 
and  that  they  had  also  been  witnesses  of  their  terrible 
valour  in  the  bloody  attacks  of  the  cities  they  be¬ 
sieged.  They  added,  that  they  were  troops  not  to 
be  escaped  when  they  pursued,  nor  overtaken  when 
they  fled;  that  their  arrows,  of  an  astonishing  weight, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  an  astonishing  rapidity,  were 


always  attended  with  mortal  wounds,  against  which 
it  was  impossible  to  guard. 

This  discourse  infinitely  abated  the  courage  and 
boldness  of  the  Roman  soldiers;  who  had  imagined 
that  the  Parthians  differed  in  nothing  from  the  Arme¬ 
nians  and  Cappadocians,  whom  Lucullus  had  so  easily 
overthrown;  and  flattered  themselves,  that  the  whole 
difficulty  of  the  war  would  consist  in  the  length  of  the 
way,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  who  would  never 
dare  to  come  to  blows  with  them.  They  now  saw, 
contrary  to  their  expectation,  that  they  were  to  under¬ 
go  great  battles  and  great  dangers.  This  discourage¬ 
ment  rose  so  high,  that  many  of  the  principal  officers 
were  of  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  for  Crassus,  be¬ 
fore  he  advanced  farther,  to  assemble  a  council,  in 
order  to  deliberate  again  upon  the  whole  enterprise. 
But  Crassus  listened  to  no  other  advice  than  that  of 
those  who  pressed  him  to  begin  his  inarch,  and  to 
make  all  possible  expedition. 

What  encouraged  him  the  most,  and  confirmed  him 
in  that  resolution,  was  the  arrival  of  Artabasus  king 
of  Armenia.  He  brought  with  him  a  body  of  6000 
horse,  which  were  part  of  his  guards;  adding  that, 
besides  these,  he  had  10,000  cuirassiers,  and  30,000 
foot,  at  his  service.  But  he  advised  him  to  take  great 
care  not  to  march  his  army  into  the  plains  of  Meso¬ 
potamia,  and  told  him,  that  he  must  enter  the  enemy’s 
country  by  the  way  of  Armenia;  the  reasons  with 
which  he  enforced  his  advice,  were,  that  Armenia,  be¬ 
ing  a  mountainous  country,  the  Parthian  cavalry,  in 
which  the  greatest  strength  of  their  army  consisted, 
would  be  rendered  entirely  useless  to  them ;  that  if 
they  took  this  route  he  should  be  in  a  condition  to 
supply  the  army  with  all  necessaries;  instead  of  which, 
if  they  marched  by  the  way  of  Mesopotamia,  convoys 
would  fail,  and  he  would  have  a  powerful  army  in  his 
front  on  all  the  marches  it  would  be  necessary  for  him 
to  take,  before  he  could  penetrate  to  the  centre  of  the 
enemy’s  dominions;  that  in  those  plains,  the  horse 
would  have  all  possible  advantages  against  him;  and, 
lastly,  that  he  must  cross  several  sandy  deserts,  where 
the  troops  might  be  in  great  distress  for  want  of  water 
and  provisions.  The  advice  was  excellent,  and  the 
reasons  unanswerable;  but  Crassus,  blinded  by  Provi¬ 
dence,  who  intended  to  punish  the  sacrilege  he  had 
committed  in  plundering  the  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
despised  all  that  was  said  to  him.  He  only  desired 
Artabasus,  who  was  returning  into  his  dominions,  to 
bring  him  his  troops  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  have  said,  that  Providence  blinded  Crassus,  which 
is  self-evident  in  a  great  measure.  But  a  Pagan  writer 
makes  the  same  remark;  this  is  Dion  Cassius,  a  very 
judicious  historian,  and  at  the  same  time  a  military 
man.  He  says,  that  the  Romans,  under  Crassus,  “  bad 
no  salutary  view,  and  were  either  ignorant  upon  all 
occasions  of  what  was  necessary  to  be  done,  or  in  no 
condition  to  execute  it;  so  that  one  would  have 
thought,  that,  condemned  and  persecuted  by  some 
divinity,  they  could  neither  make  use  of  their  bodies 
nor  minds.”  That  Divinity  was  unknown  to  Dion. 
It  was  He  whom  the  Jewish  nation  adored,  and  who 
avenged  the  injury  done  to  his  temple. 

Crassus  made  haste,  therefore,  to  set  forward.  He 
had  seven  legions  of  foot,  near  4000  horse,  and  as  ma¬ 
ny  light-armed  soldiers  and  archers,  which  amount¬ 
ed  in  all  to  more  than  40,000  men;  that  is  to  say,  one 
of  the  finest  armies  the  Romans  ever  set  on  foot. 
When  his  troops  were  passing  the  bridge  he  had  laid 
over  the  river  Euphrates,  near  the  city  of  Zeugma,  a 
dreadful  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  drove  in  the 
face  of  the  soldiers,  as  if  to  prevent  them  from  going 
on.  At  the  same  time  a  black  cloud,  out  of  which 
burst  an  impetuous  whirlwind,  attended  with  thunder¬ 
claps  and  lightning,  fell  upon  the  bridge  and  broke 
down  a  part  of  it.  The  troops  were  seized  with  fear 
and  sadness.  He  endeavoured  to  re-animate  them  as 
well  as  he  was  able,  promising  them  with  an  .oath,  that 
they  should  march  back  by  the  way  of  Armenia;  and 
concluded  his  discourse  with  assuring  them,  that  not 
one  of  them  should  return  that  way.  Those  last 
words,  which  were  ambiguous,  and  had  escaped  him 
very  imprudently,  threw  the  whole  army  into  the 
greatest  trouble  and  dismay.  Crassus  well  knew  the 
bad  effect  they  had  produced;  but  out  of  a  spirit  of 
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obstinacy  and  haughtiness,  he  neglected  to  remedy  it, 
by  explaining  the  sense  of  those  words,  to  re-assure 
the  timorous. 

He  made  his  troops  advance  along  the  Euphrates. 
His  scouts,  whom  he  had  sent  out  for  intelligence, 
shortly  returned,  and  reported,  that  there  was  not  a 
single  man  to  be  seen  in  the  country,  but  that  they  had 
found  the  marks  of  horses  which  seemed  to  have  fled 
suddenly,  as  if  they  had  been  pursued. 

Upon  this  advice,  Crassus  confirmed  himself  in  his 
hopes ;  and  his  soldiers  began  to  despise  the  Parthians, 
as  men  that  would  never  have  courage  to  stand  a 
charge,  and  come  to  an  engagement  with  them.  Cas¬ 
sius  advised  him  at  least  to  approach  some  town, 
where  they  had  a  garrison,  in  order  to  rest  the  army 
a  little,  and  have  tune  to  learn  the  true  number  of  the 
enemies,  their  force,  and  what  designs  they  had  in 
view;  or,  if  Crassus  did  not  approve  that  counsel,  to 
inarch  along  the  Euphrates  towards  Seleucia;  because, 
by  always  keeping  upon  the  banks  of  that  river,  he 
would  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Parthian  cavalry 
to  surrqund  him ;  and  that  with  the  fleet  which  might 
follow  him,  provisions  might  be  always  brought  from 
Syria,  and  all  other  things  of  which  the  army  might 
stand  in  need.  This  Cassius  was  Crassus’s  quaestor, 
and  the  same  who  afterwards  killed  Caesar. 

Crassus,  after  having  considered  this  advice,  was 
upon  the  point  of  complying  with  it,  when  a  chief  of 
the  Arabians,  named  Ariamnes,  came  in  unexpectedly, 
and  had  the  address  to  make  him  approve  a  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  plan.  That  Arab  had  formerly  served  under 
Pompey,  and  was  known  by  many  of  the  Roman  sol¬ 
diers,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  friend.  Surena 
found  him  from  this  circumstance,  admirably  qualified 
to  play  the  part  he  gave  him.  Accordingly,  when  he 
was  conducted  to  Crassus,  he  informed  him,  that  the 
Parthians:would  not  look  the  Roman  army  in  the  face; 
that  its  name  alone  had  already  spread  a  universal 
terror  among  their  troops;  and  that  there  wanted  no 
more  for  the  obtaining  a  complete  victory,  than  to 
march  directly  up  to  them,  and  give  them  battle. 
He  offered  to  be  their  guide  himself,  and  to  carry  them 
the  shortest  way.  Crassus,  blinded  by  his  flattery, 
and  deceived  by  a  man  who  knew  how  to  give  a  spe¬ 
cious  turn  to  what  he  proposed,  fell  into  the  snare, 
notwithstanding  the  pressing  entreaties  of  Cassius, and 
some  others,  who  suspected  that  impostor’s  design. 

Crassus  would  hearken  to  nobody.  The  traitor 
Ariamnes,  after  having  persuaded  him  to  draw  off 
from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  conducted  him  across 
the  plain  by  a  way  at  first  level  and  easy,  but  which 
at  length  became  difficult,  from  the  deep  sands  in 
which  the  army  found  itself  engaged,  in  the  midst  of 
a  vast  country  all  bare  and  parched,  where  the  eye 
could  discover  neither  end  nor  boundary  where  the 
troops  might  hope  to  find  rest  and  refreshment.  If 
thirst  and  fatigue  of  the  way,  discouraged  the  Romans, 
the  prospect  of  the  country  alone  threw  them  into  a 
despair  still  more  terrible:  for  they  could  perceive 
neither  near  them,  nor  at  a  distance,  the  least  tree, 
lant,  or  brook;  not  so  much  as  a  hill,  nor  a  single 
lade  of  grass;  nothing  was  to  be  seen  all  round  but 
heaps  of  burning  sand. 

This  gave  just  reason  to  suspect  some  treachery ,  of 
which  the  arrival  of  some  couriers  from  Artabasus 
ought  to  have  fully  convinced  them.  That  prince  in¬ 
formed  Crassus,  that  king  Orodes  had  invaded  his 
dominions  with  a  great  army ;  that  the  war  he  had  to 
maintain,  prevented  him  front  sending  the  aid  he 
had  promised;  but  that  he  advised  him  to  approach 
Armenia,  in  order  that  they  might  unite  their  forces 
against  the  common  enemy :  that,  if  he  would  not  fol¬ 
low  that  advice,  he  cautioned  hint  at  least  to  avoid,  in 
his  marches  and  encampments,  the  open  plains,  and 
such  places  as  were  commodious  for  the  horse,  and  to 
keep  always  close  to  the  mountains.  Crassus,  instead 
of  giving  ear  to  these  wise  counsels,  inveighed  against 
those  that  gave  them;  and  without  vouchsafing  to 
write  an  answer  to  Artabasus,  he  only  told  his  cou¬ 
riers,  I  have  not  time  at  present  to  consider  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Armenia;  I  shaft  go  thither  soon,  and  shall 
then  punish  Artabasus  for  his  treachery.” 

Crassus  was  so  infatuated  with  his  Arab,  and  so 
olinded  by  his  artful  suggestion,  that  he  had  continued 
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to  follow  him  without  the  least  distrust,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  the  advice  that  was  given  him,  till  he  had 
brought  him  into  the  sandy  desert  we  have  mentioned. 
The  traitor  then  made  his  escape,  and  went  to  give 
Surena  an  account  of  what  he  had  done. 

After  a  march  of  some  days  in  a  desert  and  enemy’s 
country,  where  it  was  difficult  to  have  any  intelligence, 
the  scouts  came  in  full  speed  to  inform  Crassus,  that 
a  very  numerous  army  of  the  Parthians  was  advancing 
with  great  order  and  boldness  to  attack  him  immedi¬ 
ately.  That  news  threw  the  whole  camp  into  great 
trouble  and  consternation.  Crassus  was  more  affected 
with  it  than  the  rest.  He  made  all  possible  haste  to 
draw  up  his  army  in  battle.  At  first,  following  the 
advice  of  Cassius,  he  extended  his  infantry  as  far  as 
he  could,  that  it  might  take  up  the  more  ground,  and 
make  it  difficult  for  the  enemy  to  surround  him;  and 
he  posted  all  his  cavalry  upon  the  wings.  But  after- 
wai-ds  he  changed  his  opinion,  and  drawing  up  his  foot 
in  close  order,  he  made  them  form  a  large  hollow 
square,  facing  on  all  sides,  of  which  each  flank  had 
twelve  cohorts  in  front.l  Every  cohort  had  a  com¬ 
pany  of  horse  near  it,  in  oi'der  that,  each  part  being 
equally  sustained  by  the  cavalry,  the  whole  body 
might  charge  with  greater  security  and  boldness.  He 
gave  one  of  the  wings  to  Cassius,  the  other  to  his  son, 
the  younger  Crassus,  and  posted  himself  in  the  centre. 

They  advanced  in  this  order  to  the  banks  of  a 
brook  which  had  not  much  water,  but  was  however 
highly  grateful  to  the  soldiers,  from  the  exceeding 
drought  and  excessive  heat. 

Most  of  the  officers  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
proper  to  encamp  in  this  place,  to  give  the  troops  time 
to  recover  from  the  extraoi’dinary  fatigues  they  had 
undeigone  in  a  long  and  painful  marcn,  and  to  rest 
there  during  the  night;  that  in  the  mean  time, all  pos¬ 
sible  endeavours  should  be  used  to  get  intelligence 
of  the  enemy,  and  that  when  their  number  and  dispo¬ 
sition  were  known,  they  should  attack  them  the  next 
day.  But  Crassus,  suffering  himself  to  be  caxried 
away  by  the  ardour  of  his  son,  and  of  the  cavalry  un¬ 
der  his  command,  who  pressed  him  to  lead  them 
against  the  enemy,  gave  orders  that  all  who  had  occa¬ 
sion,  should  take  their  refx-eshment  under  arms  in  their 
ranks;  and  scarce  allowing  them  time  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  he  commanded  them  to  march,  and  led  them  on, 
not  slowly,  and  halting  sometimes,  but  with  rapidity, 
and  as  fast  as  they  could  move,  till  they  came  in  view 
of  the  enemy.  Contrary  to  their  expectation,  they 
did  not  appear  either  so  numerous  or  so  terrible. as 
they  had  been  represented,  which  was  a  stratagem  of 
Surena’s.  He  had  concealed  the  greatest  part  of  his 
battalions  behind  the  advanced  troops,  and  to  prevent 
their  being  perceived  by  the  brightness  of  theirarms, 
he  had  given  them  orde  rs  to  cover  themselves  with 
their  vests  or  with  skins. 

When  they  approached  and  were  x-eady  to  charge, 
the  Parthian  general  had  no  sooner  given  the  signal 
of  battle  than  the  whole  field  resounded  with  dread¬ 
ful  cries,  and  the  most  horrid  noise.  For  the  Parthi¬ 
ans  did  not  excite  their  troops  to  battle  with  horns  or 
trumpets,  but  made  use  of  a  great  number  of  hollow 
instruments,  covered  with  leather,  and  having  bells 
of  brass  round  them,  which  they  struck  violently 
against  each  other;  and  the  noise  made  by  these  in¬ 
struments  was  harsh  and  terrible,  and  seemed  like  the 
roaring  of  wild  beasts,  joined  with  claps  of  thunder. 
Those  Barbarians  had  well  observed,  that  of  all  the 
senses  none  disorders  the  soul  more  than  the  hearing: 
that  it  strikes  upon,  and  affects  it  the  most  immediate¬ 
ly,  and  is  the  most  sudden  in  making  it  in  a  manner 
confused  and  distracted. 

The  trouble  and  dismay  into  which  this  noise  had 
thrown  the  Romans,  were  quite  different  when  the 
Parthians,  throwing  off  on  a  sudden  the  covering  of 
their  arms,  appeared  all  on  fire,  from  the  exceeding 
brightness  of  their  helmets  and  cuiiasses,  which  were 
of  burnished  steel, and  glittered  like  sun-beams,  and 
to  which  the  furniture  and  armour  ol  their  horses 
added  not  a  little.  At  their  head  appeared  Surena, 


•  The  Roman  cohort  was  a  body  of  infantry  consisting  of 
5  or  600  men;  and  differed  very  little  from  what  is  now 
called  a  battalion. 
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handsome,  well  made,  of  an  advantageous  stature, 
and  of  a  much  greater  reputation  for  valour  than  the 
effeminacy  of  his  mien  seemed  to  promise.  For  he 
was  painted  after  the  fashion  of  the  Medes,  and,  like 
them,  wore  his  hair  curled  and  dressed  with  art; 
whereas  the  other  Parthians  still  persevered  in  wear¬ 
ing  theirs  after  the  manner  of  the  Scythians,  much 
neglected,  and  such  as  nature  gave  them,  in  order  to 
appear  more  terrible. 

At  first  the  Barbarians  were  for  charging  the  Ro¬ 
mans  with  their  pikes,  and  endeavoured  to  penetrate 
and  break  the  front  ranks:  but  having  observed  the 
depth  of  the  hollow  square  so  well  closed  and  even,  in 
which  the  troops  stood  firm  and  supported  each  other 
successfully,  they  fell  back  and  retired  in  a  seeming 
confusion,  as  if  their  order  of  battle  were  broken. 
But  the  Romans  were  much  astonished  to  see  on  a 
sudden  their  whole  army  surrounded  on  all  sides. 
Crassus  immediately  gave  orders  for  his  archers  and 
light-armed  foot  to  charge  them;  but  they  could  not 
execute  those  orders  long;  for  they  were  compelled 
by  a  shower  of  arrows  to  retire,  and  cover  themselves 
behind  their  heavy-armed  foot. 

Their  disorder  and  dismay  now  began,  when  they 
experienced  the  rapidity  and  force  of  those  arrows, 
against  which  no  armour  was  proof,  and  which  pene¬ 
trated  alike  whatever  they  hit.  The  Parthians  divid¬ 
ing,  applied  themselves  on  all  sides  to  shooting  at  a 
distance,  without  its  being  possible  for  them  to  miss, 
even  though  they  had  endeavoured  it,  so  close  were 
the  Romans  embattled.  They  did  dreadful  execution, 
and  made  deep  wounds,  because  as  they  drew  their 
bows  to  the  utmost,  the  strings  discharged  their  ar¬ 
rows,  which  were  of  an  extraordinary  weight,  with  an 
impetuosity  and  force  that  nothing  could  resist. 

The  Romans,  attacked  in  this  manner  on  all  sides 
by  the  enemy,  knew  not  in  what  manner  to  act.  If 
they  continued  firm  in  their  ranks,  they  were  wounded 
mortally,  and  if  they  quitted  them  to  charge  the  ene¬ 
my,  they  could  do  them  no  hurt,  and  suffered  no  less 
than  before.  The  Parthians  fled  before  them,  and 
kept  a  continual  discharge  as  they  retired;  for  of  all 
nations  in  the  world  they  were  the  most  expert  in  that 
exercise  after  the  Scythians:  an  operation  in  reality 
very  wisely  conceived ;  since  by  flying  they  saved 
their  lives,  and  by  fighting,  avoided  the  infamy  of 
flight. 

As  long  as  the  Romans  had  hopes  that  the  Barba¬ 
rians,  after  having  exhausted  all  their  arrows,  would 
either  give  over  the  fight,  or  to  come  to  blows  with 
them  hand  to  hand,  they  supported  their  distress  with 
valour  and  resolution;  but  when  they  perceived  that 
in  the  rear  of  the  enemy  there  were  camels  laden  with 
arrows,  whither  those  who  had  exhausted  their  quivers 
wheeled  about  to  replenish  them,  Crassus,  losing  al¬ 
most  all  courage,  sent  orders  to  his  son  to  endeavour, 
whatever  it  cost  him,  to  join  the  enemy,  before  he  was 
entirely  surrounded  by  them;  for  they  were  princi¬ 
pally  intent  against  him,  and  were  wheeling  about  to 
take  him  in  the  rear. 

Young  Crassus,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  1300  horse, 
500  archers,  and  eight  cohorts  armed  with  round 
bucklers,!  wheeled  about  against  those  who  endea¬ 
voured  to  surround  him.  The  latter,  whether  they 
were  afraid  to  stand  the  charge  of  a  body  of  troops 
that  came  on  with  so  good  an  aspect,  or  whether  they 
designed  to  draw  off'  young  Crassus  as  far  as  they 
could  from  his  father,  immediately  faced  about  and 
fled.  Young  Crassus  upon  that,  crying  out  as  loud 
as  he  could,  “  They  don’t  stand  us,”  pushed  on  full 
speed  after  them.  The  foot,  animated  by  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  horse,  piqued  themselves  upon  not  staying 
behind,  and  followed  them  at  their  heels,  carried  on 
by  their  eagerness,  and  the  joy  which  the  hopes  of 
victory  gave  them.  They  firmly  believed  they  had 
Conquered,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  pursue,  till 
being  at  a  great  distance  from  their  main  body,  they 
discovered  the  stratagem ;  for  those  who  had  seemed 
to  fly,  faced  about,  and  being  joined  by  many  other 
troops,  came  on  to  charge  the  Romans. 

Young  Crassus  thereupon  made  his  troops  halt,  in 
hopes  that  the  enemy,  upon  seeing  theirsmall  number, 


would  not  fail  to  attack  them,  and  come  to  close  fignt. 
But  those  Barbarians  contented  themselves  with  op- 
posi  ng  hi  m  i  n  front  with  their  heavy-armed  horse,  and 
sent  out  detachments  of  their  ligh-horse,  that  wheel¬ 
ing  about,  and  surrounding  them  on  aH  sides  without 
joining  them,  poured  in  a  perpetual  flight  of  arrows 
upon  them.  At  the  same  time,  by  stirring  up  the 
heaps  of  sand,  they  raised  so  thick  a  dust,  that  the 
Romans  could  neither  see  nor  speak  to  one  another; 
and  being  pent  up  in  a  narrow  space,  and  keeping 
close  order,  they  were  a  mark  for  every  arrow  shot 
at  them,  and  died  by  a  slow  but  cruel  death.  For 
finding  their  entrails  pierced,  and  not  being  able  ta 
support  the  pain  they  suffered,  they  rolled  themselves 
upon  the  sands  with  the  arrows  in  their  bodies,  and 
expired  in  that  manner  in  exquisite  torments;  or  en 
deavouring  to  tear  out  by  force  the  bearded  points  of 
the  arrows,  which  had  penetrated  through  their  veins 
and  nerves,  they  only  made  their  wounds  the  larger, 
and  increased  their  pain. 

Most  of  them  died  in  this  manner;  and  those  who 
were  still  alive  were  no  longer  in  any  condition  to  act. 
For  when  young  Crassus  exhorted  them  to  charge 
the  heavy-armed  horse,  they  showed  him  their  hands 
nailed  to  their  bucklers,  and  their  feet  pierced  through 
and  through  and  rivited  to  the  ground  ;  so  that  it  was 
equally  impossible  for  them  either  to  defend  them¬ 
selves  or  fly.  Putting  himself  therefore  at  the  head 
of  his  horse,  he  made  a  vigorous  charge  upon  that 
heavy-armed  body  covered  with  iron,  and  threw  him¬ 
self  boldly  amongst  the  squadrons,  but  with  great  dis¬ 
advantage,  as  well  in  attacking  as  defending.  For 
his  troops  with  weak  and  short  javelins  struck  against 
armour  either  of  excellent  steel,  or  very  hard  leather; 
whereas  the  Barbarians  charged  the  Gauls,  who  were 
either  naked  or  lightly  armed,  with  good  and  strong 
spears.  These  Gauls  were  troops  in  whom  young 
Crassus  placed  the  greatest  confidence,  and  with 
whom  he  did  most  wonderful  exploits.  For  those 
troops  took  hold  of  the  spears  of  the  Parthians,  and 
closing  with  them,  seized  them  by  the  neck,  and  threw 
them  off  their  horses  upon  the  ground,  where  they  lay 
without  power  to  stir,  from  the  exceeding  weight  of 
their  arms.  Several  of  the  Gauls  quitting  their  horses, 
crept  under  those  of  the  enemy,  and  thrust  their 
swords  into  their  bellies.  The  horses,  wild  with  the 
pain,  plunged  and  reared,  and  throwing  off  their  ri¬ 
ders,  trampled  them  under  foot  as  well  as  the  enemy, 
and  fell  dead  upon  them  both. 

But  what  gave  the  Gauls  most  trouble,  was  the 
heat  and  thirst ;  for  they  were  not  accustomed  to  sup¬ 
port  them.  They  also  lost  the  greater  part  of  their 
horses,  which,  running  precipitately  upon  that  heavy¬ 
armed  body,  killed  themselves  upon  their  spears. 
They  were  obliged  therefore  to  retire  lo  their  infan¬ 
try,  and  to  carry  off’  young  Crassus,  who  had  received 
several  dangerous  wounds. 

Upon  their  way  they  saw,  at  a  small  distance,  a 
rising  bank  of  sand,  to  which  they  retired.  They 
fastened  their  horses  in  the  centre,  and  made  an  en¬ 
closure  with  their  bucklers,  by  way  of  entrenchment, 
in  hopes  that  it  would  assist  them  considerably  in 
defending  themselves  against  the  Barbarians;  but  it 
happened  quite  otherwise.  For  in  a  level  spot,  the 
front  covered  the  rear,  and  gave  it  some  relaxation; 
whereas  upon  this  hill,  the  inequality  of  the  ground 
showing  them  over  each  other’s  heads,  and  those  in 
the  rear  most,  they  were  all  exposed  to  the  enemy’s 
shot.  So  that,  unable  to  avoid  the  arrows  which  the 
Barbarians  showered  continually  upon  them,  they 
were  all  equally  struck  by  them,  and  deplored  their 
unhappy  destiny,  in  perishing  thus  miserably,  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  make  use  of  their  arms,  or  to  give 
the  enemy  proofs  of  their  valour. 

Young  Crassus  had  two  Greeks  with  him,  who  had 
settled  in  that  country  in  the  city  of  Carres.  Those 
two  young  men,  touched  with  compassion  to  see  him 
in  so  bad  a  condition,  pressed  him  to  make  off’  with 
them,  and  to  retire  into  the  city  of  Ischnes,  which  had 
espoused  the  party  of  the  Romans,  and  was  at  no  great 
distance.  But  he  replied,  “  that  no  fear  of  any  death, 
however  cruel,  could  induce  him  to  abandon  so  many 
brave  men,  who  died  through  love  for  him.”  A  noble 
sentiment  in  a  young  nobleman !  He  ordered  them 


»  These  formed  4  or  5000  men 
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to  make  off  as  fast  as  they  could,  and  embracing  them, 
dismissed  them  the  service.  For  himself,  not  being 
able  to  make  use  of  his  hand,  which  was  shot  through 
with  an  arrow,  he  commanded  one  of  his  domestics  to 
thrust  his  sword  through  him,  and  presented  his  side 
to  him.  The  principal  officers  killed  themselves,  and 
many  of  those  that  remained  were  slain,  fighting  with 
exceeding  valour.  The  Parthians  made  only  about 
500  prisoners;  and  after  having  cut  off  young  Crassus’s 
head,  marched  immediately  against  his  father. 

The  latter,  after  having  ordered  his  son  to  charge 
the  Parthians,  and  received  advice  that  they  were  put 
to  the  rout,  and  were  pursued  vigorously,  had  resum¬ 
ed  some  courage,  and  the  more,  because  those  who 
opposed  him,  seemed  to  abate  considerably  of  their 
ardour;  for  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  gone  with 
the  rest  against  young  Crassus.  Wherefore,  draw¬ 
ing  his  army  together,  he  retired  to  a  small  hill  in 
his  rear,  in  hopes  that  his  son  would  speedily  return 
from  the  pursuit. 

Of  a  great  number  of  officers,  sent  successively  by 
his  son,  to  inform  him  of  the  danger  he  was  in,  the 
greatest  part  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Barba¬ 
rians,  who  had  put  them  to  the  sword.  Only  the  last 
who  had  escaped  with  great  difficulty,  got  to  his  pre¬ 
sence,  and  declared  to  hint  that  his  son  was  lost  if  he 
did  not  send  him  directly  a  powerful  reinforcement. 
Upon  this  news,  Crassus  was  struck  with  such  a  di¬ 
versity  of  afflicting  thoughts,  and  his  reason  thereby 
so  much  disturbed,  that  he  was  no  longer  capable  of 
seeing  or  hearing  any  thing.  However,  the  desire  of 
saving  his  son  and  the  army,  determined  him  to  go  to 
his  aid,  and  he  ordered  the  troops  to  march. 

At  that  very  instant  the  Parthians,  who  were  return¬ 
ing  from  the  defeat  of  young  Crassus,  arrived  with 
great  cries  and  songs  of  victory,  which  from  afar  ap¬ 
prized  the  wretched  father  of  his  misfortune.  The 
Barbarians,  carrying  the  head  of  young  Crassus  upon 
the  end  of  a  spear,  approached  the  Romans,  and  in¬ 
sulting  them  with  the  most  scornful  bravadoes,  ask¬ 
ed  them  of  what  family  that  young  Roman  was,  and 
who  were  his  relations?  “For,”  said  they,”  it  is  im¬ 
possible  that  a  young  man  of  such  extraordinary  val¬ 
our  and  bravery  should  be  the  son  of  so  base  and 
cowardly  a  father  as  Crassus.” 

This  sight  exceedingly  dispirited  the  Romans,  and 
instead  of  exciting  the  height  of  anger,  and  the  desire 
of  revenge  in  them,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
froze  them  with  terror  and  dismay.  Crassus,  however, 
showed  more  constancy  and  courage  on  his  disgrace 
than  he  had  before  done;  and  running  through  the 
ranks,  he  cried  out,  “  Romans,  this  mournful  specta¬ 
cle  concerns  me  alone.  The  fortune  and  glory  of 
Rome  are  still  invulnerable  and  invincible,  whilst  you 
continue  firm  and  intrepid.  If  you  have  any  compas¬ 
sion  for  a  father  who  has  now  lost  a  son  whose  valour 
you  admired,  let  it  appear  in  your  rage  and  resent¬ 
ment  against  the  Barbarians.  Deprive  them  of  their 
insolent  jojq  punish  their  cruelty,  and  do  not  suffer 
yourselves  to  be  cast  down  by  my  misfortune.  There 
is  a  necessity  for  experiencing  some  loss,  when  we  as¬ 
pire  at  great  achievements.  Lucullus  did  not  defeat 
Tigranes,  nor  Scipio  Antiochus,  without  its  costing 
them  some  blood.  It  is  after  the  greatest  defeats  that 
Rome  has  acquired  the  greatest  victories.  It  is  not 
by  the  favour  of  fortune  she  has  attained  to  so  high 
a  degree  of  power,  but  by  her  patience  and  fortitude 
in  supporting  herself  with  vigour  against  adversity.” 

Crassus  endeavoured  by  remonstrances  of  this  kind 
to  reanimate  his  troops;  but  when  he  had  given  them 
orders  to  raise  the  cry  of  battle,  he  perceived  the 
general  discouragement  of  his  army  even  in  that  cry 
itself,  which  was  faint,  unequal  and  timorous;  where¬ 
as,  that  of  the  enemy  was  bold,  full,  and  strenuous. 

The  charge  being  given,  the  light-horse  of  the  Par¬ 
thians  dispersed  themselves  upon  the  wings  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  taking  them  in  flank,  overwhelmed  them 
with  their  arrows,  whilst  the  heavy  cavalry  attacked 
them  in  front,  and  obliged  them  to  close  up  in  one 
compact  body ;  except  those  who,  to  avoid  the  arrows, 
the  wounds  of  which  occasioned  a  long  and  painful 
death,  had  the  courage  to  throw  themselves  upon  the 
horse,  like  men  in  despair.  Though  they  did  not  do 
them  much  hurt,  their  audacity  was  attended  with  this 
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advantage;  it  occasioned  their  dying  immediately, 
by  the  large  and  deep  wounds  they  received.  For 
the  Barbarians  thrust  their  lances  through  their  bodies 
with  such  force  and  vigour,  that  they  often  pierced 
two  at  once. 

After  having  fought  in  that  manner  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  when  night  came  on  the  Barbarians  retir¬ 
ed;  saying,  they  would  grant  Crassus  only  that  night 
to  lament  for  his  son,  unless  he  should  find  it  more 
expedient  to  consult  his  own  safety,  and  prefer  going 
voluntarily  to  their  king  Arsaces,  to  being  dragged 
before  him.  They  then  encamped  in  the  presence  of 
the  Roman  army,  in  the  firm  expectation  that  the 
next  day  they  should  meet  with  little  or  no  difficulty 
in  completing  its  defeat. 

This  was  a  terrible  night  for  the  Romans.  They 
had  no  thoughts  either  of  interring  their  dead,  or  of 
dressing  their  wounded,  of  whom  the  greatest  part 
died  in  the  most  horrible  torments.  Every  man  was 
solely  intent  upon  his  own  particular  distress.  For 
they  all  saw  plainly  that  they  could  not  escape,  whe¬ 
ther  they  waited  for  day  in  camp,  or  ventured  during 
the  night  to  throw  themselves  into  that  immense  plain 
of  which  they  saw  no  end.  Besides  which,  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  choice,  their  wounded  gave  them  great  trouble. 
For  to  carry  them  off  would  be  very  difficult,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  retard  their  flight;  and  if  they  were  left  be¬ 
hind,  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  but  they  would  discov¬ 
er  the  departure  of  the  army  by  their  cries  and  la¬ 
mentations. 

Though  they  were  perfectly  sensible  that  Crassus 
alone  was  the  cause  of  all  their  misfortunes,  they 
however  were  unanimous  in  desiring  to  see  his  face, 
and  to  hear  his  voice.  Buthe  lying  upon  the  ground, 
in  an  obscure  corner,  with  his  head  covered  in  his 
cloak,  was  to  the  vulgar,  says  Plutarch,  a  great  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  instability  of  fortune;  to  wise  and  con¬ 
siderate  persons,  a  still  greater  instance  of  the  perni¬ 
cious  effects  of  temerity  and  ambition,  which  had 
blinded  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  could  not  bear 
to  be  less  at  Rome  than  the  first  and  the  greatest  of 
so  many  millions  of  then,  and  thought  himself  low  and 
mean,  because  there  were  two  above  him,  Ctesarand' 
Pompey. 

Octavius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  and  Cassius  ap¬ 
proached  him,  and  endeavoured  to  make  him  rise,  and 
to  console  and  encourage  him :  but  seeing  him  entire¬ 
ly  depressed  with  the  weight  ofhis  affliction,  and  deaf 
to  all  consolation  and  remonstrance,  they  assembled 
the  principal  officers,  and  held  a  council  of  war  direct¬ 
ly;  and  it  being  their  unanimous  opinion,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  retire  immediately,  they  decamped  with¬ 
out  sound  of  trumpet.  This  was  done  at  first  with 
great  silence.  But  soon  after,  the  sick  and  wounded, 
who  could  not  follow,  perceiving  themselves  abandon¬ 
ed,  filled  the  camp  with  tumult  and  confusion,  cries, 
shrieks,  and  horrible  lamentations;  so  that  the  troops 
who  marched  foremost  were  seized  with  trouble  and 
terror,  imagining  the  enemy  were  coming  on  to  at¬ 
tack  them.  By  frequently  turning  back,  and  drawing 
up  again  in  order  of  battle,  or  busying  themselves  in 
setting  the  wounded,  who  followed  them,  upon  the 
beasts  of  burden,  and  in  dismounting  such  as  were 
less  sick,  they  lost  considerable  time.  There  were 
only  300  horse,  under  the  command  of  Ignatius,  who 
did  not  stop,  and  arrived  about  midnight  at  the  city 
of  Came.  Ignatius  called  to  the  sentinels  upon  the 
walls,  and  when  they  answered,  bade  them  go  to  Co- 
ponius,  who  commanded  in  the  place,  and  tell  him 
that  Crassus  had  fought  a  great  battle  with  the  Par¬ 
thians;  and  without  saying  any  more,  or  letting  them 
know  who  he  was,  he  pushed  on  with  all  possible  ex¬ 
pedition  to  the  bridge  which  Crassus  had  laid  over  the 
Euphrates,  and  saved  his  troops  by  that  means.  But  he 
was  very  much  blamed  for  having  abandoned  his 
general. 

However,  the  message  he  had  sent  to  Coponius  by 
those  guards,  was  of  great  service  to  Crassus.  For 
that  governor,  wisely  conjecturing  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  unknown  person  haa  given  him  that  in¬ 
telligence,  that  it  implied  some  disaster, gave  orders 
immediately  for  the  garrison  to  stand  to  their  arms. 
And  when  he  was  informed  of  the  way  Crassus  had 
taken,  he  marched  out  to  meet  him,  and  conducted 
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him  and  his  army  into  the  city.  The  Parthians, 
though  well  informed  of  his  flight,  would  not  pursue 
him  in  the  dark.  But  early  the  next  morning,  they 
entered  the  camp  and  put  all  the  wounded  who  had 
been  left  there,  to  the  number  of  4000,  to  the  sword; 
and  their  cavalry  being  dispersed  over  the  plain  after 
those  who  fled,  took  great  numbers  of  them,  whom 
they  found  straggling  on  all  sides. 

One  of  Crassus’s  lieutenants,  named  Vargunteius, 
having  separated  in  the  night  from  the  main  body  of 
the  army  with  four  cohorts,  missed  his  way,  and  was 
found  the  next  morning  upon  a  small  eminence  by  the 
Barbarians,  who  attacked  him.  He  defended  himself 
with  great  valour,  but  was  at  length  overpowered  by 
multitudes,  and  all  his  soldiers  killed,  except  twenty, 
who  with  sword  in  hand  fell  on  the  enemy  in  despair, 
in  order  to  open  themselves  a  passage  through  them. 
The  Barbarians  were  so  much  astonished  at  their  bra¬ 
very,  that  out  of  admiration  of  it  they  opened  and 
gave  them  a  passage.  They  arrived  safe  at  Carr*. 

At  the  same  time  Surena  received  false  advice,  that 
Crassus  had  escaped  with  his  best  forces,  and  that 
those  who  had  retired  to  Carr*  were  only  a  body  of 
troops  collected  from  all  quarters,  that  were  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  pursuing.  Surena,  believing  the  re¬ 
ward  of  his  victory  lost,  but  still  uncertain  whether 
it  was  or  was  not,  desired  to  be  better  informed,  in 
order  that  he  might  resolve,  either  to  besiege  Carrie, 
ifCrassus  was  there,  or  to  pursue  him  if  he  had  quitted 
it.  He  therefore  despatched  one  of  his  interpreters, 
who  spoke  both  languages  perfectly  well,  with  orders 
to  approach  the  walls  of  Carr*,  and  in  the  Roman 
language  to  desire  to  speak  with  Crassus  himself,  or 
Cassius,  and  to  say  that  Surena  demanded  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  them. 

The  interpreter  having  executed  his  orders,  Crassus 
accepted  the  proposal  with  joy.  Soon  after,  some 
Arabian  soldiers  came  from  the  Barbarians,  who 
knew  Crassus  and  Cassius  by  sight,  from  having  seen 
them  in  the  camp  before  the  battle.  Those  soldiers 
approached  the  place,  and  seeing  Cassius  upon  the 
walls,  they  told  him,  that  Surena  was  inclined  to  treat 
with  them  and  permit  them  to  retire,  upon  condition 
that  they  would  continue  in  amity  with  the  king  his 
master,  and  abandon  Mesopotamia  to  him:  that  this 
proposal  Was  more  advantageous  for  both  parties,  than 
to  proceed  to  the  last  extremities. 

Cassius  acceded  to  this  offer,  and  demanded  that 
the  time  and  place  for  an  interview  between  Surena 
and  Crassus  should  immediately  be  fixed.  The  Ara- 
oians  assured  him  that  they  would  go  and  do  their 
utmost  to  that  effect,  and  withdrew. 

Surena,  overjoyed  with  keeping  his  prey  in  a  place 
from  whence  it  could  not  escape,  marched  thither  the 
next  day  with  his  Parthians,  who  talked  at  first  with 
extreme  haughtiness,  and  declared  that  if  the  Romans 
expected  any  favourable  terms  from  them,  they  must 
previously  deliver  up  Crassus  and  Cassius  bound  hand 
and  foot  into  their  hands.  The  Romans,  enraged  at 
such  flagrant  deceit,  told  Crassus  that  it  was,  necessa¬ 
ry  to  renounce  all  remote  and  vain  hopes  of  aid  from 
the  Armenians,  and  fly  that  very  night,  without  losing; 
a  moment’s  time.  It  was  highly  important  that  not 
one  of  the  inhabitants  of  Carrs  should  know  of  this 
design,  till  the  instant  of  its  execution.  But  Andro- 
machus,  one  of  the  citizens,  was  informed  of  it  first 
and  by  Crassus  himself,  who  confided  it  to  him,  and 
chose  him  for  his  guide,  relying  very  injudiciously 
upon  his  fidelity. 

The  Parthians  consequently  were  not  long  before 
they  were  fully  apprized  of  the  whole  plan  by  means 
of  that  traitor.  But  as  it  was  not  their  custom  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  night,  the  impostor,  to  prevent  Crassus 
from  getting  so  much  ground  as  might  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  Parthians  to  come  up  with  him,  led  the 
Romans  sometimes  by  one  way,  sometimes  by  another, 
and  at  length  brought  them  into  deep  marshy  grounds 
and  places  intersected  with  great  ditches,  where  it 
was  very  difficult  to  march,  and  necessary  to  make  a 
great  many  turnings  and  windings  to  extricate  them¬ 
selves  out  of  that  labyrinth.. 

There  were  some  who,  suspecting  that  it  was  with 
no  good  design  that  Andromachus  made  them  go 
backwards  and  forwards  in  that  manner,  refused  at 


last  to  follow  him,  and  Cassius  himself  returned  to¬ 
wards  Carr*.i  By  hasty  marches,  he  escaped  into 
Syria  with  500  horse.  Most  of  the  rest,  who  had 
trusty  guides,  gained  the  pass  of  the  mountains,  called 
the  Sinnnchian  mountains,  and  were  in  a  place  of 
safety  before  the  break  of  day.  The  latter  might  be 
about  5000  men,  under  the  command  of  Octavius. 

As  for  Crassus,  the  day  overtook  him,  while  he  was 
still  embarrassed,  by  the  contrivance  of  the  perfidious 
Andromachus,  in  those  marshy  and  difficult  places. 
He  had  with  him  four  cohorts  of  foot  armed  with 
round  bucklers,  a  few  horse,  and  five  lictorswho  car¬ 
ried  the  fasces  before  him. 

He  at  length  came  into  the  main  road,  after  abun¬ 
dance  of  trouble  and  difficulty,  when  the  enemy  were 
almost  upon  him,  and  he  had  no  more  than  twelve  sta¬ 
dia  to  march  in  order  to  join  the  troops  under  Octa¬ 
vius.  All  he  could  do  was  to  gain  as  soon  as  possible 
another  summit  of  those  mountains,  less  impracticable 
to  the  horse,  and  in  consequence  not  so  secure.  This 
was  under  that  of  the  Siunachian  mountains,  to  which 
it  was  joined  by  a  long  chain  of  mountains  that  filled 
up  all  the  space  between  them.  Octavius  therefore 
saw  plainly  the  danger  that  threatened  Crassus,  and 
descended  first  himself  from  those  eminences  with  a 
small  number  of  soldiers  to  his  aid.  But  he  was  soon 
followed  by  all  the  rest,  who,  reproaching  themselves 
for  their  cowardice,  flew  to  his  assistance.  Upon  their 
arrival  they  charged  the  Barbarians  so  roughly,  that 
they  obliged  them  to  abandon  the  hill.  After  that  they 
placed  Crassus  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  forming 
a  kind  of  rampart  for  him  with  their  bucklers,  they 


*  [This  is  the  ancient  Harran  in  Mesopotamia  from  which 
Abraham  departed,  on  his  way  to  the  land  of  Canaan.  It 
was  a  city  renowned  as  being  the  seat  of  the  Zabians,  who 
worshipped  the  host  of  heaven.  It  still  retains  the  name 
of  Harran,  though  now  an  inconsiderable  city.  It  lies  40 
miles  north  of  Racca,  or  Nicephorium,  on  the  Euphrates. 
The  place  where  the  battle  was  fought  lay  20  geographical 
miles  south  of  Charrse.  The  brook  here  mentioned,  is  a 
small  streamlet  which  runs  into  the  Balissus,  or  Belis,  as  it 
is  now  called,  which  runs  south-east  to  the  Euphrates,  and 
joins  it  at  Racca,  or  Nicephorium.  This  part  of  Mesopota¬ 
mia  was  called  Anthemusia  by  the  Macedonians,  who  trans¬ 
ferred  this  name  from  a  district  in  Macedon  ;  and  was  so 
called  from  the  superabundance  of  roses  which  it  produced. 
It  was  afterwards  named  Osrhosne,  from  a  race  of  Arab 
princes  who  ruled  it.  Edessa,  now  called  Roha,  was  the 
capital  of  Osrhosne,  and  was  so  called  from  the  city  of  that 
name  in  Macedonia,  and  lay  30  geographical  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Charrse,  and  contains  at  present  a  population  of  40,- 
000  souls.  “  Two  hours’  walk  from  Charr*,”  says  the  Turk¬ 
ish  geographer,  Hadji  Khalifah,  “are  to  be  seen  on  a  hill, 
called  the  hill  of  Abraham,  the  remains  of  aZabian  temple.” 

Charrse  lay  55  geographical  miles  south-east  of  Zeugma, 
in  direct  distance,  where  Crassus  had  crossed  the  Euphra¬ 
tes.  Here  two  roads  separate,  one  to  the  right  through  the 
naked  level  plain  that  lies  south  of  Charrse,  leading  to  the 
Euphrates  at  Nicephorium,  and  the  other  to  the  left  and 
north-east  towards  the  Tigris  and  Nisibis.  The  appellation 
of  Mesopotamia,  or  the  country  between  the  rivers,  was  ap¬ 
plied  by  the  Greeks  in  a  restricted  sense  to  the  territory  that 
lay  north-west  of  the  Babylonian  plain,  or  the  wall  of  Media, 
that  ran  across  it  from  the  Euphrates  at  Macepracta  north¬ 
east  to  the  Tigris  ;  for  the  term  in  its  true  meaning  should 
include  both  Babylonia  and  Chaldea,  as  far  as  Korna,  where 
the  rivers  meet.  The  name  of  Mesopotamia  is  just  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Aram  Naharajim,  or  Aram  of  the  rivers,  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  Syria,  the  Hebrew  name  of  which  is  Aram.  It 
seems  also  to  be  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Shinar,  pro¬ 
bably  derived  from  Shene,  two ;  and  Nuhar ,  river ;  by  a 
usual  change  of  the  aspirate,  signify  ing  Bifluvialis,  inieram- 
nis,  Mesopotamia,  the  country  between  the  two  rivers.  See 
the  Hebrew  Lexicon  of  D.  Levi,  p.  11,  12.  Now,  as  the 
plain  of  Shinar,  or  Sennaar,  in  the  Greek,  included  the 
plain  of  Babel,  it  included  more  than  what  the  Greeks  de¬ 
nominated  Mesopotamia.  It  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the 
modern  Diarbeker  corresponds  to  the  ancient  Mesopota¬ 
mia.  It  only  corresponds  to  the  Great  Oval  valley  that  lies 
between  the  ranges  of  mount  Masius  and  Niphates,  com¬ 
prehending  the  source  and  bason  of  the  Upper  Tigris,  and 
which  formed  the  southern  part  of  Armenia,  though  this 
district  be  now  included  in  Mesopotamia.  Diarbeker  is  an 
Arabic  appellation,  signifying  the  district  of  Bekr,  the  Emer 
of  an  Arab  trice  that  anciently  settled  here.  Mesopotamia 
is  by  the  Arabic,  o  geographers  divided  into  three  Diyars,  or 
districts :  Diyar  Rekr,  the  north-  west  part ;  Diyar  Rabia,  the 
sout.icrn  part;  Diy.vr  Mo  Jar,  tile  inferior  part ;  from  three 
Arab  tubes  so  called,  who  came  from  Arabia  and  settled  in 
this  coin. try .  When  Mesopotamia  was  divided  between  the 
Romano  a. -cl  Persians,  Eoessa  became  the  capital  i/  tvainan 
Mesopotamia,  cs  Nisibis  did  of  the  Persian  division.: 
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declared  fiercely  that  not  an  arrow  of  the  enemy 
should  approach  their  general’s  body  till  they  were 
all  dead  around  him  fighting-  in  his  defence. 

Surena,  seeing  that  the  Parthians,  already  repulsed, 
went  on  with  less  vigour  to  the  attack,  and  that  if  the 
night  came  on,  and  the  Romans  should  gain  the 
mountains,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  take 
them,  had  again  recourse  to  stratagem  to  amuse  Cras¬ 
sus.  He  gave  secret  orders,  that  some  prisoners 
should  be  set  at  liberty,  after  having  posted  a  number 
ofhis  soldiers  around  them,  who,  seeming  in  discourse 
together,  said,  as  the  general  report  of  the  army,  that 
the  king  was  much  averse  to  continuing  war  with 
the  Romans;  that,  on  the  contrary,  his  design  was  to 
cultivate  their  amity,  and  to  give  them  proofs  of  his 
favourable  inclinations,  by  treating  Crassus  with  great 
humanity.  And  that  their  deeds  might  agree  with 
their  words,  as  soon  as  the  prisoners  were  released, 
the  Barbarians  retired  from  the  fight;  and  Surena, 
advancing  peaceably  with  his  principal  officers  to¬ 
wards  the  hill,  with  his  bow  unstrung,  and  arms  ex¬ 
tended.  invited  Crassus  to  come  down  and  treat  of 
an  accommodation.  He  said,  with  aloud  voice,  that 
contrary  to  the  king  his  master’s  will,  and  through  the 
necessity  of  a  just  defence,  he  had  made  them  experi¬ 
ence  the  force  and  power  of  the  Parthian  arms;  but 
that  at  present  he  was  disposed  to  treat  them  with 
mildness  and  favour,  by  granting  them  peace,  and 
giving  them  liberty  to  retire  with  entire  security  on  his 
part.  We  have  observed,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
that  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  these  Barbarians 
was  to  promote  the  success  of  their  designs  by  fraud 
and  treachery,  and  to  make  no  scruple  of  breaking 
through  their  engagements  upon  such  occasions. 

The  troops  of  Crassus  lent  a  willing  ear  to  this  dis¬ 
course  of  Surena’s,  and  expressed  exceeding  joy  at  it; 
but  Crassus,  who  had  experienced  nothing  but  deceit 
and  perfidy  from  the  Barbarians,  and  to  whom  so  sud¬ 
den  a  change  was  very  suspicious,  did  not  easily  give 
into  it,  and  deliberated  with  his  friends.  The  soldiers 
began  to  call  out  to  him,  and  to  urge  him  to  accept 
the  interview.  From  thence  they  proceeded  to  out¬ 
rage  and  reproaches;  and  went  so  far  as  to  accuse  him 
of  cowardice;  charging  him  with  exposing  them  to 
be  slaughtered  by  enemies  with  whom  he  had  not  so 
much  as  the  courage  to  speak,  when  they  appeared 
unarmed  before  him. 

Crassus  at  first  had  recourse  to  entreaties,  and  re¬ 
monstrated  to  them,  that  by  maintaining  their  ground 
for  the  rest  of  the  day,  upon  the  eminences  and  diffi¬ 
cult  places  where  they  then  were,  they  might  easily 
escape  when  night  came  on:  he  even  showed  them 
the  way,  and  exhorted  them  not  to  frustrate  such  hopes 
of  their  approaching  safety.  But  seeing  they  grew 
outrageous,  that  they  were  ready  to  mutiny,  and,  by 
striking  their  swords  upon  their  shields,  even  me- 
nanced  him;  apprehending  that  commotion,  he  began 
to  descend,  and,  turning  about,  he  said  only  these  few 
words:  “  Octavius,  and  you,  Petronius,  with  all  the 
officers  and  captains  here  present,  you  see  the  neces¬ 
sity  I  am  under  of  taking  a  step  I  would  willingly 
avoid,  and  are  witnesses  oftfie  indignities  and  violence 
I  suffer.  But  I  beg  you,  when  you  have  retired  in 
safety,  that  you  will  tell  all  the  world,  for  the  honour 
of  Rome  our  common  mother,  that  Crassus  perished, 
deceived  by  the  enemy,  and  not  abandoned  by  his  ci¬ 
tizens.”  Octavius  and  Petronius  could  not  resolve  to 
let  him  go  alone,  but  went  down  the  hill  with  him, 
when  Crassus  dismissed  his  lictors,  who  would  have 
followed  him. 

The  first  persons  the  Barbarians  sent  to  him  were 
two  Greeks,  who,  dismounting  from  their  horses,  sa¬ 
luted  him  with  profound  respect,  and  told  him  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  that  he  had  only  to  send  some  of  his 
attendants,  and  Surena  would  satisfy  them,  that  him¬ 
self,  and  those  with  him,  came  without  arms,  and  with 
all  the  fidelity  and  good  intentions  possible.  Crassus 
replied,  that  had  he  set  the  least  value  upon  his.  life, 
be  should  not  have  come  to  put  himself  into  their 
hands;  and  sent  two  brothers,  named  Roscius,  to 
know  only  upon  what  foot  they  should  treat,  and  in 
what  number. 

Surena  caused  those  two  brothers  to  be  seized  and 
kept  prisoners;  and  advancing  on  horseback,  follow¬ 
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ed  by  the  principal  officers  of  his  army,  as  soon  as 
he  perceived  Crassus,  ‘‘What  do  1  see?”  said  he 
“  Vvhat!  the  general  of  the  Romans  on  foot,  and  our¬ 
selves  on  horseback !  Let  a  horse  be  brought  for  him 
immediately.”  He  imagined  that  Crassus  appeared 
in  that  manner  before  him  out  of  respect.  Crassus 
replied,  “that  there  was  no  reason  to  be  surprised 
that  they  came  to  an  interview,  each  after  the  custom 
ofhis  own  country. "l — “  Very  good,”  returned  Sure¬ 
na;  “  from  henceforth  let  there  be  a  treaty  of  peace 
between  king  Orodes  and  the  Romans:  but  we  must 
go  to  prepare  and  sign  the  articles  of  it  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates.  For  you  Romans,”  added 
he,  “  do  not  always  remember  your  conventions.” 
At  the  same  time  he  held  out  his  hand  to  him.  Cras¬ 
sus  would  have  sent  for  a  horse;  but  Surena  told  him 
there  was  no  occasion  for  it, and  that  the  king  made 
him  a  present  of  that. 

A  horse  was  immediately  presented  to  him,  which 
had  a  golden  bit;  and  the  king’s  officers  taking  him 
round  the  middle  set  him  upon  it,  surrounded  him, 
and  began  to  strike  the  horse  to  make  him  go  for¬ 
wards  taster.  Octavius  was  the  first,  who,  offended 
at  such  behaviour,  took  the  horse  by  the  bridle.  Pe¬ 
tronius  seconded  him,  and  afterwards  all  the  rest  of 
his  attendants,  who  came  round  him,  and  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  stop  the  horse,  and  to  make  those  retire  by 
force  who  pressed  close  on  Crassus.  At  first  they 
pushed  against  each  other  with  great  tumult  and 
disorder,  and  afterwards  came  to  blows.  Octavius, 
drawing  his  sword,  killed  a  groom  of  one  of  those 
Barbarians.  At  the  same  time  another  of  them  gave 
Octavius  a  great  stroke  with  his  sword  behind,  which 
laid  him  dead  upon  the  spot.  Petronius,  who  had  no 
shield,  received  a  stroke  upon  his  cuirass,  and  leaped 
from  his  horse  without  being  wounded.  Crassus  at 
the  same  moment  was  killed  by  a  Parthian.  Of  those 
who  were  present,  some  were  killed  fighting  around 
Crassus,  and  others  had  retired  in  good  time  to  the  hill. 

The  Parthians  soon  followed  them  thither,  and  told 
them,  that  Crassus  had  suffered  the  punishment  due 
to  his  treachery;  but  as  for  them,  that  Surena  let 
them  know  they  had  only  to  come  down  with  confi¬ 
dence,  and  gave  them  his  word  that  they  should  suf¬ 
fer  no  ill  treatment.  Upon  this  promise  some  went 
down  and  put  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy; 
others  took  the  advantage  of  the  night,  and  dispersed 
on  all  sides.  But  of  the  latter  very  few  escaped  ;  all 
the  rest  w'ere  pursued  the  next  day  by  the  Arabians, 
who  came  up  with  them,  and  put  them  to  the  sword. 

The  loss  of  this  battle  was  the  most  terrible  blow 
the  Romans  had  received  since  the  battle  of  Cannae. 
They  had  20,000  men  killed  in  it,  and  10,000  taken 
prisoners.  The  rest  made  their  escape  by  different 
ways  into  Armenia,  Cilicia,  and  Syria;  and  out  of 
these  ruins  an  other  army  was  afterwards  formed  in 
Syria,  of  which  Cassius  took  upon  him  the  command, 
and  with  it  prevented  that  country  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  victor. 

This  defeat  must,  in  one  sense,  have  been  more  af¬ 
fecting  to  them  than  that  of  the  battle  of  Cannas,  be¬ 
cause  they  had  reason  to  expect  it.  When  Hannibal 
was  victorious  at  Cannae,  Rome  was  in  a  state  of  hu¬ 
miliation.  She  had  already  lost  many  battles,  and 
had  no  thought  but  of  defending  herself,  and  repuls¬ 
ing  the  enemy  from  her  territory.  At  this  time  Rome 
was  triumphant,  respected  and  dreaded  by  all  nations: 
she  was  mistress  of  the  most  potent  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa;  lately  victorious  over  one 
of  the  most  formidable  enemies  she  ever  had;  yet  in 
the  most  exalted  height  of  her  greatness,  she  saw  her 
glory  suddenly  fall  to  the  ground,  in  an  attack  upon 
a  people,  formed  out  of  the  assemblage  of  the  eastern 
nations,  whose  valour  she  despised,  and  whom  she 
reckoned  already  amongst  her  conquests.  So  com¬ 
plete  a  victory  showed  those  haughty  conquerors  of 
the  world  a  rival  in  a  remote  people,  capable  of  mak¬ 
ing  head  against,  and  disputing  the  empire  of  the 
universe  with,  them;  and  no.t  only  of  setting  bounds 
to  their  ambitious  projects,  but  of  making  them  trem¬ 
ble  for  their  own  safety.  It  showed  that  the  Romans 


i  Amongst  the  Romans  the  consul  always  marched  on 
foot,  at  the  head  of  the  inrantry 
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might  be  overthrown  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  fighting 
with  all  their  forces;  that  that  power,  which  till  then, 
like  the  inundation  of  a  mighty  sea,  had  overflowed 
all  the  country  in  its  way,  might  at  length  receive 
bounds,  and  be  restrained  for  the  future  within  them. 

The  check  received  byCrassus  from  the  Parthians 
was  a  blot  on  the  Roman  name,  which  the  victories 
gained  over  them  some  time  after  by  Ventidius  were 
not  capable  of  effacing.  The  standards  of  the  van¬ 
quished  legions  were  always  shown  by  them  as  sights. 
The  prisoners  1  taken  in  that  fatal  day  were  kept  there 
in  captivity,  and  the  Romans,  citizens  or  allies,  con¬ 
tracted  ignominious  marriages  to  the  shame  of  Rome, 
as  Horace  emphatically  describes  it,  and  grew  old  in 
tranquillity,  upon  the  lands,  and  under  the  standards, 
of  Barbarians.  It  was  not  till  thirty  years  after,  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  that  the  king  of  the  Parthians, 
without  being  compelled  to  it  by  arms,  consented  to 
restore  their  standards  and  prisoners  to  the  Romans, 
which  was  looked  upon  by  Augustus  and  the  w'bole 
empire  as  a  most  glorious  triumph;  so  much  were 
the  Romans  humbled  by  the  remembrance  of  that 
defeat,  and  so  much  did  they  believe  it  incumbent  on 
them  to  efface  it,  if  possible,  to  the  least  trace.  For 
themselves,  they  never  could  forget  it.  Caesar  was 
upon  the  point  of  setting  out  against  the  Parthians, 
to  avenge  the  affront  which  Rome  had  received  from 
them,  when  he  was  killed.  Antony  formed  the  same 
design,  which  turned  to  his  disgrace.  The  Romans, 
from  that  time,  always  regarded  the  war  with  the 
Parthians  as  the  most  important  of  their  wars.  It 
was  the  object  of  the  application  of  the  most  war¬ 
like  emperors,  Trajan,  Septimus,  Severus,  &c.  The 
surname  of  Parthicus  was  the  title  of  which  they 
were  fondest,  and  which  most  sensibly  flattered  their 
ambition.  If  the  Romans  sometimes  passed  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  to  extend  their  conquest  beyond  it,  the  Par¬ 
thians  in  their  turn  did  the  same,  to  carry  their  arms 
and  devastations  into  Syria, and  even  into  Palestine. 
In  a  word,  the  Romans  could  never  subject  the  Par¬ 
thians  to  their  yoke;  and  that  nation  was  like  a  wall 
of  brass,  which  with  impregnable  force  resisted  the 
most  violent  attacks  of  their  power. 

When  the  battle  of  Carr* *  was  fought,  Orodes  was 
in  Armenia,  where  he  had  lately  concluded  a  peace 
with  Artabasus.  The  latter,  upon  the  return  of  the 
expresses  he  had  sent  to  Crassus,  perceiving  by  the 
false  measures  he  had  taken,  that  the  Romans  were 
infallibly  lost,  entered  into  an  accommodation  with 
Orodes;  and  by  giving  one  of  his  daughters  to  Paco- 
rus,  son  of  the  Parthian  king,  he  cemented  by  that 
alliance  the  treaty  he  had  lately  made.  Whilst  they 
were  celebrating  the  nuptials,  the  head  and  hand  of 
Crassus  were  brought  to  them,  which  Surena  had 
caused  to  be  cut  off,  and  sent  to  the  king  as  a  proof 
of  his  victory.  Their  joy  was  exceedingly  augment¬ 
ed  by  that  sight;  and  it  is  said  that  orders  were  giv¬ 
en  to  pour  molten  gold  into  the  mouth  of  that  head, 
in  mockery  of  the  insatiable  thirst  which  Crassus  al¬ 
ways  had  for  that  metal. 

Surena  did  not  long  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his  vic¬ 
tory.  His  master,  jealous  of  his  glory,  and  of  the 
credit  it  gave  him,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death 
soon  after.  There  are  princes,  near  whom  too  shin¬ 
ing  qualities  are  dangerous;  who  take  umbrage  at 
the  virtues  they  are  forced  to  admire,  and  cannot 
bear  to  be  served  by  superior  talents,  capable  of 
eclipsing  their  own.  Orodes  was  of  this  character. 
He  perceived, 2  as  Tacitus  observes  of  Tiberius,  that 
with  all  his  power  he  could  not  sufficiently  repay  the 
service  his  general  had  lately  done  him.  Now  where 
a  benefit  is  above  all  return,  ingratitude  and  hatred 
take  the  place  of  acknowledgment  and  affection. 


»  Milesne  Crassi  conjuge  barbara 
Turpis  maritus  vixit  f  et  hostium 
(Proh  Curia,  inversique  mores !) 

Consenuit  socerurum  in  armis, 

Suo  rege  Medo,  Marsus  et  Appulus 
Anciliorum,  et  nominis,  et  logae 
Oblitus,  seternseque  Vestse,” 

Incolumi  Jove  et  urbe  Roma  I 

*  Destrui  per  hsec  fortunam  suam  Caesar,  imparemque 
tanto  merito  rebatur.  Nam  beneficia  eo  usque  laeta  sunt, 
dum  videntur  exsolvi  posse  ;  ubi  multurn  antevenere,  pro- 
gralia  odium  redditur.— Tacit.  Annal.  1.  4  c.  18. 


Surena  was  a  general  of  extraordinary  merit.  At 
thirty  years  of  age  he  possessed  consummate  ability 
and  surpassed  all  the  men  of  his  time  in  valour.  He 
was,  ■  besides  that,  perfectly  well  made,  and  of  the 
most  advantageous  stature.  For  riches,  credit,  and 
authority,  he  had  also  more  than  any  man;  and  was 
undoubtedly,  the  greatest  subject  the  king  of  Parthia 
had.  His  birth  gave  him  the  privilege  of  putting 
the  crown  upon  the  king’s  head  at  his  coronation, 
and  that  right  had  appertained  to  his  family  front 
the  establishment  of  the  empire.  When  he  travel¬ 
led,  he  had  always  1000  camels  to  carry  his  baggage, 
200  chariots  for  his  wives  and  concubines,  and.  Tor 
his  guard,  1000  horse  completely  armed,  besides  a 
great  number  of  light-armed  troops  and  domestics, 
which  in  all  did  not  amount  to  less  than  10,000  men. 

The  Parthians  expecting,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Roman  army,  to  find  A.  M.  3952. 
Syria  without  defence,  marched  to  Ant.  J.  C.  52. 
conquer  it.  But  Cassius,  who  had 
formed  an  army  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  other,  receiv¬ 
ed  them  with  so  much  vigour,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  repass  the  Euphrates  shamefully,  without  effecting 
any  thing. 

The  next  year  to  the  consuls, 3  M. 

Calpurnius  Bibulus,  and  M.  Tullius  A.  M.  3953. 
Cicero,  were  assigned  the  provinces  Ant.  J.  C.  51. 
of  Syria  and  Cilicia.  Cicero  repaired 
immediately  to  the  latter,  which  had  been  allotted 
him;  but  Bibulus  amusing  himself  at  Rome,  Cassius 
continued  to  command  in  Syria.  And  that  was  much 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Romans;  for  the  affairs  of 
that  country  required  a  man  of  a  quite  different  ca¬ 
pacity  from  Bibulus.  Pacorus,  son  of  Orodes  king 
of  the  Parthians,  had  passed  the  Euphrates,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  spring,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army,  and  had  entered  Syria.  He  was  too  young  to 
command  alone,  and  was  therefore  accompanied  by 
Orsaces,  an  old  general,  who  regulated  every  thing. 
He  marched  directly  to  Antioch,  which  he  besieged. 
Cassius  had  shut  himself  i.pin  that  place  with  all  his 
troops.  Cicero,  who  had  received  advice  of  his  con¬ 
dition  in  his  province,  by  the  means  of  Antiochus, 
king  of  Comagena,  assembled  all  his  forces,  and 
marched  to  the  eastern  frontier  of  his  province, 
which  bordered  upon  Armenia,  to  oppose  an  invasion 
on  that  side,  should  the  Armenians  attempt  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  be  at  hand  to  support  Cassius  in 
case  of  need.  He  sent  another  body  of  troops  to¬ 
wards  the  mountain  Amanus,  with  the  same  view. 
That  detachment  fell  in  with  a  large  body  of  the  Par¬ 
thian  cavalry,  which  had  entered  Cilicia,  and  entire¬ 
ly  defeated  it,  so  that  not  a  single  man  escaped. 

The  news  of  this  success,  and  that  of  Cicero’s  ap¬ 
proach  to  Antioch,  extremely  encouraged  Cassius 
and  his  troops  to  make  a  good  defence,  and  so  much 
abated  the  ardour  of  the  Parthians,  that,  despairing 
to  carry  the  place,  they  raised  the  siege,  and  went 
to  form  that  of  Antigonia,  which  was  not  far  from 
thence.  But  they  were  so  little  skilled  in  attacking 
towns,  that  they  miscarried  again  before  this,  and 
were  compelled  to  retire.  We  are  not  to  be  surpris¬ 
ed  at  this,  as  the  Parthians  made  their  principal  force 
consist  in  cavalry,  and  applied  themselves  most  to 
engagements  in  the  field,  wdiich  suited  their  genius 
best.  Cassius,  who  was  apprised  of  the  route  they 
w'ould  take,  laid  an  ambuscade  for  them,  which  they 
did  not  fail  to  fall  into.  He  defeated  them  entirely, 
and  killed  a  great  number  of  them,  amongst  whom 
was  their  general  Orsaces.  The  remains  of  their  ar¬ 
my  repassed  the'  Euphrates. 

When  Cicero  saw  the  Parthians  removed,  and  An¬ 
tioch  out  of  danger,  he  turned  his  arms  against  the 
inhabitants  of  mount  Amanus,  who,  being  situated 
between  Syria  and  Cilicia,  were  independent  of,  and 
at  war  with,  both  those  provinces.  They  made  con¬ 
tinual  incursions  into  them,  and  gave  them  great  trou¬ 
ble.  Cicero  entirely  subjected  those  mountaineers, 
and  took  and  demolished  all  their  castles  and  forts. 
He  afterwards  marched  against  another  barbarous 
nation,  a  kind  of  savages,  who  called  themselves  free 


3  Cic.  ad.  Famit.  1.  ii.  Epist.  10, 17.  iii.  2 .  xii.  19.  xv.  1—4 
Ad.  Attic.  1.  V.  18,  20,  21.  vi.  1,  8.  vii.  2. 
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Cilicians,!  and  pretended  to  have  never  been  subject¬ 
ed  to  the  empire  of  any  of  the  kings  who  had  been 
masters  of  the  countries  round  about.  He  took  all 
their  cities,  and  made  such  dispositions  in  the  coun¬ 
try  as  very  much  pleased  all  their  neighbours,  whom 
they  used  perpetually  to  harass. 

It  is  Cicero  himself  who  acquaints  us  with  these 
circumstances  in  several  of  his  letters.  There  are  two 
among  the  rest,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  perfect 
models  of  the  manner  in  which  a  general  or  com¬ 
mander  ought  to  give  a  prince,  or  his  ministry,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  military  expedition  ;  with  such  simplicity, 
perspicuity,  and  precision,  in  which  the  proper  char¬ 
acter  of  writings  and  relations  of  this  kind  consists, 
are  they  expressed.  The  first  is  addressed  to  the  se¬ 
nate  and  people  of  Rome,  and  to  the  principal  mag¬ 
istrates;  it  is  the  second  of  his  fifteenth  book  of  his 
familiar  epistles;  the  other  is  written  particularly  to 
Cato.  This  last  is  a  masterpiece,  wherein  Cicero, 
who  passionately  desired  the  honour  of  a  triumph  for 
his  military  expeditions,  employs  all  the  art  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  eloquence  to  engage  that  grave  senator  in  his 
favour.  Plutarch  tells  us, 2  that  after  his  return  to 
Rome,  the  senate  offered  him  a  triumph,  and  that  he 
refused  it  upon  account  of  the  civil  war  then  ready 
to  break  out  between  Caesarand  Pompey;  not  believ¬ 
ing  that  it  became  him  to  celebrate  a  solemnity  which 
breathed  nothing  but  joy,  at  a  time  when  the  stale 
was  upon  the  point  of  falling  into  the  greatest  calam¬ 
ities.  His  refusal  to  triumph  in  the  midst  of  the 
apprehensions  and  disorders  of  a  bloody  civil  war, 
evinces  in  Cicero  a  great  love  for  the  public  good 
and  his  country,  and  does  him  much  more  honour 
than  a  triumph  itself  could  have  done. 

During  the  civil  war  between  Pompey  and  Cassar, 
and  those  that  followed,  the  Parthians  declaringsome- 
times  for  one,  and  sometimes  for  the  other  party,  made 
several  irruptions  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  But  those 
are  events  which  particularly  relate  to  the  Roman  or 
Jewish  histories,  and  therefore  do  not  enter  into  my 
plan. 

I  shall  conclude  this  abridgment  of  that  of  the  Par¬ 
thians,  with  the  deaths  of  Pacorus  and  Orodes  his  fa¬ 
ther.  Ventidius,  who  commanded  the  Roman  armies, 
under  the  authority  of  Antony  the  triumvir,  did  not  a 
little  contribute  to  the  re-establishing  the  honour  of 
the  nation.  He  was  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  from 
the  lowest  condition  of  life, 3  had  raised  himself  by  his 
merit  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  republic.  In  the 
war  against  the  allies  of  Rome,  who  attempted  to  ex¬ 
tort  the  freedom  of  the  city  by  force,  he  was  taken 
when  an  infant,  with  his  mother,  in  Asculum,  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  the  Picenians,  by  Strabo,  the  father  of  Pompey 
the  Great,  and  led  in  triumph  before  that  general. 
Supported  by  the  influence  of  C.  Cassar,  under  whom 
he  had  served  in  Gaul,  and  who  had  raised  him 
through  all  the  degrees  of  the  service,  he  became 
prsetor  and  consul.  He  was  the  only  person  till  the 
time  of  Trajan  that  triumphed  for  his  exploits  against 
the  Parthians,  and  the  only  one  who  obtained  that 
honour,  after  having  been  led  in  a  triumph  himself. 

I  have  said  that  Ventidius  contributed  very  much 
to  make  the  Romans  amends  for  the  affront  they  had 
received  at  the  battle  of  Carrse.  He  had  begun  to  re¬ 
venge  the  defeat  of  Crassus  and  his  army,  by  two  suc¬ 
cessive  victories  gained  over  those  terrible  enemies. 
A  third,  still  greater  than  the  former,  completed  the 
work,  and  was  obtained  in  this  manner: 

That  general, 4  apprehending  the 

A.  M.  3965.  Parthians,  whose  preparations  were 
Ant.  J.  C.  39.  faradvanced,  would  get  the  start,  of 
him,  and  pass  the  Euphrates  before 
he  had  time  to  draw  all  his  troops  together  out  of 
their  different  quarters,  had  recourse  to  this  stratagem. 
There  was  a  petty  eastern  prince  in  his  camp,  under 
the  name  of  an  ally,  whom  he  knew  to  be  entirely  in 
the  interest  of  the  Parthians,  and  that  he  held  secret 
intelligence  with  them,  and  gave  them  advice  of  all 

i  Eleuthero-Cilices.  a  Plut.  in  Cic.  p.  879. 

*  Veil.  Paterc.  1.  ii.  c.  65.  Valer.  Max.  1.  vi.  c.  9.  Aul. 
Gell.  1.  xv.  c.  4. 

i  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xiv.  C.  24.  Plut.  in  Anton,  p.  931. 
Appian.  in  Parth.  p.  156,  Dion  Cass.  1.  xlix.  p,  403,  404. 
Justin.  1,  xlii.  c.  4 


the  designs  of  the  Romans  which  he  could  discover 
He  resolved  to  make  this  man’s  treachery  the  means 
of  drawing  the  Parthians  into  a  snare  he  had  laid  for 
them. 

With  that  view  he  contracted  a  more  than  ordinary 
intimacy  with  this  traitor.  He  conversed  frequently 
with  him  upon  the  operations  of  the  campaign.  Af¬ 
fecting  at  length  to  open  himself  to  him  with  great 
confidence,  he  observed  that  he  was  much  afraid,  from 
advices  he  had  received,  that  the  Parthians  designed 
to  pass  the  Euphrates  not  at  Zeugma,  as  usual,  but  a 
great  way  lower.  For,  sad  he,  if  they  pass  at  Zeug¬ 
ma,  the  country  on  this  side  is  so  mountainous,  that 
the  cavalry,  in  which  the  whole  force  of  their  army 
consists,  can  do  us  no  great  hurt.  But  if  they  pass 
below',  there  are  nothing  but  plains,  where  they  will 
have  all  manner  of  advantages  against  us,  and  it  will 
be  impossible  for  us  to  make  head  against  them.  As 
soon  as  he  had  imparted  this  secret  to  him,  the  spy 
did  not  fail,  as  Ventidius  had  rightly  foreseen,  to  com¬ 
municate  it  to  the  Parthians,  with  whom  it  had  all  the 
effect  he  could  desire.  Pacorus,  instead  of  going  to 
Zeugma,  immediately  took  the  other  route,  lost  abun¬ 
dance  of  time  in  consequence  of  the  great  compass  he 
was  obliged  to  take,  and  in  the  preparations  necessary 
for  passing  the  river  there.  Ventidius  got  forty'  days 
by  this  means,  which  he  employed  in  making  Silon 
join  him  from  Judaea,  with  the  legions  which  were 
quartered  on  the  other  side  of  mount  Taurus,  and 
found  himself  in  a  condition  to  give  the  Parthians  a 
good  reception  when  they  entered  Syria. 

As  they  saw  that  they  had  not  been  attacked  either 
in  passing  the  river,  or  afterwards,  they  attributed  that 
inactivity  to  terror  and  cowardice,  and  marched  di¬ 
rectly  to  charge  the  enemy  in  their  camp,  though  si¬ 
tuated  very  advantageously  upon  an  eminence,  not 
doubting  but  they  should  soon  make  themselves  mas¬ 
ters  of  it,  and  that  without  much  resistance.  They 
were  mistaken.  The  Romans  quitted  their  camp,  fell 
on  them  with  impetuosity,  and  pushed  them  w'ith  the 
utmost  vigour  upon  the  declivity :  and  as  they  had  the 
advantage  of  the  ground,  and  their  light-armed  troops 
from  the  top  of  the  hill  poured  showers  of  darts  upon 
the  Parthians,  they  soon  put  them  into  disorder,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  vigorous  resistance  they  made  at 
first.  The  slaughter  was  very  great.  Pacorus  was 
killed  in  the  battle,  and  his  death  was  followed  imme¬ 
diately  with  the  flight  of  his  whole  army.  The  van¬ 
quished  made  haste  to  regain  the  bridge,  in  order  to 
return  into  their  own  country;  but  the  Romans  pre¬ 
vented  them,  and  cut  the  greatest  part  of  them  in  pie¬ 
ces.  Some  few  escaping  by  flight,  retired  to  Anti- 
qchus  king  of  Comageua.  History  observes,  that  this 
celebrated  battle,  which  so  well  revenged  the  defeat 
of  Crassus,  was  fought  exactly  on  the  same  day  with 
the  battle  of  Carrae  fourteen  years  before. 

Orodes  was  so  struck  with  the  loss  of  this  battle, 6 
and  the  death  of  his  son,  that  he  was  almost  out  of 
his  senses.  For  several  days,  he  neither  opened  his 
mouth  nor  took  any  nourishment.  When  the  excess 
of  his  grief  was  a  little  abated,  and  would  permit  him 
to  speak,  nothing  was  heard  from  him  but  the  name 
of  Pacorus.  He  imagined  that  he  saw  him,  and  call¬ 
ed  to  him ;  he  seemed  to  discourse  with  him  as  if  he 
were  living,  to  speak  to  him,  and  hear  him  speak.  At 
other  times  he  remembered  that  he  was  dead,  and 
shed  a  torrent  of  tears. 

Never  was  grief  morejust.  This  was  the  most  fatal 
blow  for  the  Parthian  monarchy  it  had  ever  received  ; 
nor  was  the  loss  of  the  prince  less  than  that  of  the  army 
itself.  For  he  was  the  most  excellent  character  the 
house  of  the  Arsacidas  had  ever  produced,  forjustice, 
clemency,  valour,  and  all  the  qualities  which  consti 
tute  the  truly  great  prince.  He  had  made  himself  so 
much  beloved  in  Syria,  during  the  little  time  he  re¬ 
sided  there,  that  never  did  the  people  express  more 


s  Orodes,  repente  filii  morte  et  exercitus  clade  audita,  ex 
dolore  in  furorem  vertitur.  Multis  diebus  non  alloqui 
quenquam,  non  cibum  sumere,  non  vocem  mittere,  ita  ut 
etiam* *  minus  factus  videretur.  Post  multos  deinde  dies, 
ubi  dolor  vocem  laxaverit,  nihil  aliud  quam  Pacorum  vo- 
cabat.  Pacorus  illi  videri,  Pacorus  audiri  videbatur;  cum 
illo  loqui,  cum  iilo  consistere.  Interdum  quasi  amissum 
flebiliter  dolebat. — Jvstin. 
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affection  for  any  of  their  native  sovereigns,  than  for 
the  person  of  this  foreign  prince. 

When  Orodes  had  a  little  recovered  the  dejection 
into  which  the  death  of  his  dear  son  Pacorus  had 
thrown  him,  he  found  himself  extremely  embarrassed 
about  the  choice  of  his  successor  out  of  his  other  chil¬ 
dren.  He  had  thirty  by  different  women;  each  of 
whom  solicited  him  in  favour  of  her  own,  and  made 
use  of  all  the  ascendancy  she  had  over  a  mind  im- 

E  aired  by  age  and  affliction.  At  last  he  determined, 
owever,  to  follow  the  order  of  birth,  and  nominated 
PHRAATF.S,  the  eldest,  and  also  most 
A.  M.  3967.  vicious  of  them  all.  He  had  scarce 
Ant.  J.  C.  37.  taken  possession  of  the  throne,  when 
he  caused  all  his  brothers,  whom  his 
father  had  by  the  daughter  of  Antioch  us  Eusebes,  king 
f  Syria,  to  be  murdered,  and  that  only  because  their 
mother  was  of  a  better  family  than  his,  and  they  had 
more  merit  than  himself.  The  father,  who  was  still 
alive,  not  being  able  to  avoid  professing  extreme  dis¬ 
pleasure  upon  that  occasion,  that  unnatural  son  order¬ 
ed  him  also  to  be  put  to  death.  He  treated  the  rest 
of  his  brothers  in  the  same  manner,  and  did  not  spare 
his  own  son,  from  the  apprehension  that  the  people 
would  set  him  upon  the  throne  in  his  stead.  It  was 
this  prince,  so  cruel  towards  all  his  own  family,  that 
treated  Hyreanus,  king  of  the  Jews,  with  peculiar  fa¬ 
vour  and  clemency. 

ARTICLE  III. 

ABRIDGMENT  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  CAP¬ 
PADOCIA,  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THAT  KING¬ 
DOM  TO  THE  TIME' WHEN  IT  BECAME  A  PROVINCE 
OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 


I  have  spoken  in  several  parts  of  this  history  of  the 
kings  of  Cappadocia,  according  as  I  had  occasion, but 
without  mentioning  either  their  beginning  or  succes¬ 
sion.  I  shall  here  unite  in  one  point  of  view  all  that 
relates  to  that  kingdom. 

Cappadocia  is  a  great  country  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
Persians,  under  whose  dominion  it  was  at  first,  had 
divided  it  into  two  parts,  and  established  two  satrapies 
or  governments  in  it.  The  Macedonians,  into  whose 
possession  it  fell,  suffered  those  two  governments  to  be 
changed  into  kingdoms.  The  one  extended  towards 
mount  Taurus,  and  was  properly  called  Cappadocia, 
or  Cappadocia  Major;  the  other  towards  Pontus,  and 
was  called  Cappadocia  Pontica,  or  Cappadocia  Minor: 
they  were  at  length  united  into  one  kingdom. 

Strabo,  says,  that  Ariarathes  was  the  first  king  of 
Cappadocia,  but  does  not  mention  at  what  time  he  be¬ 
gan  to  reign.  It  is  probable  that  it 

A.  M.  3644.  was  about  the  time  that  Philip,  father 
Ant.  J.  C.360.  of  Alexander  the  Great,  began  to 
reign  in  Macedonia,  and  Ocnus  in 
Persia.  Upon  this  supposition  the  kingdom  of  Cap¬ 
padocia  continued  three  hundred  threescore  and  six¬ 
teen  years,  before  it  was  reduced  into  a  province  of 
the  Roman  empire  under  Tiberius. 

It  was  governed  at  first  by  a  long  succession  of 
kings  named  Ariarathes;  then  by  kings  called  Ario- 
barzanes,  who  did  not  exceed  the  third  generation; 
and  at  length  by  the  last,  Archelaus.  According  to 
Diodorus  Siculus,  there  had  been  many  kings  of  Cap¬ 
padocia  before  Ariarathes;  but  as  their  history  is  al- 
niost  entirely  unknown,  I  shall  make  no  mention  of 
it  in  this  place. 


A  M  3644  Ariarathes  I.t  He  reigned  joint- 
Ant  J  C  360  w't*1  his  brother  Holopnernes,  for 

whom  be  had  a  particular  affection. 

Having  joined  the  Persians  in  the 
A.  M.  3653.  expedition  against  Egypt,  he  acquired 
Ant.  J.  C.  351.  great  glory,  and  returned  home  laden 
with  honours  by  king  Ochus. 

Ariarathes  II.2  son  of  the  former, 
A.  M.  3668.  had  lived  at  peace  in  his  dominions, 
Ant.J.  C.336.  during  the  wars  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  out  of  impatience  to  come 
to  blows  with  Darius,  was  unwilling  to  be  delayed  by 
the  conquest  of  Cappadocia,  and  had  contented  him¬ 
self  with  some  instances  of  submission. 


After  that  prince’s  death,  Cappadocia,  in  the  parti- 
tion  made  of  the  provinces  of  his  empire  by  his  gene¬ 
rals,  fell  to  Eu-menes.  Perdiccas,  to  put  him  into  pos 
session  of  it,  Conducted  him  thither  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army.  Ariarathes  on  his  side  prepared  for 
a  vigorous  defence.  He  had  30,000  foot  and  a  nu¬ 
merous  cavalry.  They  came  to  a  battle.  Ariarathes 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Perdiccas  caused 
him,  with  his  principal  officers,  to  be  crucified,  and 
put  Eumenes  into  possession  of  his  dominions. 

Ariarathes  III.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
escaped  into  Armenia. 

As  soon  as  he  was  apprized  of  the 
death  of  Perdiccas  and  Eumenes,  A.  M.  3689 
and  the  employment  which  other  Ant.  J.  C.  315 
wars  gave  Antiochus  and  Seleucus, 
he  entered  Cappadocia  with  troops  lent  him  by  Ardo- 
ates  king  of  Armenia.  He  defeated  Amynlas,  gene¬ 
ral  of  the  Macedonians,  drove  him  out  of  the  country, 
and  reascended  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

AriAMNES,  his  eldest  son,  succeed¬ 
ed  him.  He  entered  into  an  alliance  A.  M.  3720. 
with  Antiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  Ant.  J.  C.  284. 
and  married  his  eldest  son  to  Strato- 
nice,  the  daughter  of  the  same  Antiochus.  He  had  so 
great  an  efl'ection  for  this  son,  that  he  made  him  his 
colleague  in  the  kingdom. 

Ariarathes  IV.  having  reigned  alone  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  left  his  dominions,  when  be  died, 
to  his  son  of  the  same  name  with  himself,  who  was  at 
that  time  very  young. 

Ariarathes  V.  He  married  An- 
tiochis,  daughter  of  Antiochus  the  A.  M.  3814. 
Great,  an  artful  princess,  who  find-  Ant.  J.  C.  190. 
ing  herself  barren,  had  recourse  to 
imposture.  She  deceived  her  husband,  and  made  him 
believe  that  she  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  call¬ 
ed  Ariarathes,  and  the  other  Holophernes.3  Her 
barrenness  ceasing  some  time  after,  she  had  two 
daughters,  and  then  one  son,  who  was  named  Mith- 
ridates.  She  confessed  the  fraud  to  her  husband,  and 
sent  the  elder  of  the  supposititious  children  to  be 
brought  up  at  Rome,  with  a  small  train,  and  the  other 
into  Ionia.  The  legitimate  son  took  the  name  of 
Ariarathes,  and  was  educated  after  the  manner  of  the 
Greeks. 

Ariarathes  V.  supplied  his  father-in-law,  Antiochus 
king  of  Syria,  with  troops,  in  the  war  which  he  under¬ 
took  against  the  Romans.  Antiochus  having  been  de¬ 
feated,  Ariarathes  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome, 4  to  ask 
pardon  of  the  senate,  for  having  been  obliged  to  de¬ 
clare  against  the  Romans  in  favour  of  his  father-in-law. 
This  was  granted  him,  but  not  till  after  he  had  been 
condemned  to  pay,  by  way  of  expiation  of  his  fault, 
200  talents,  that  is  to  say,  200,000  crowns.  The  senate 
afterwards  abated  him  half  that  sum,  at  the  request 
of  Eumenes  king  of  Pergamus,  who  had  lately  mar¬ 
ried  his  daughter. 

Ariarathes  afterwards  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
his  son-in-law  Eumenes,  against  Pharnaces  king  of 
Pontus.  The  Romans,  who  had  rendered  themselves 
arbiters  of  the  kings  of  the  East,  sent  ambassadors  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  between  those  three  princes;  but 
Pharnaces  rejected  their  mediation.  However,  two 
years  after,  he  was  obliged  to  treat  with  Eumenes  and 
Ariarathes  upon  conditions  sufficiently  hard. 

The  latter  had  a  son  of  his  own  name,  who  loved 
him  in  the  most  tender  manner,  which  occasioned  his 
being  surnamed  Philopator;  for  whom  he  had  no  less 
affection.  He  desired  to  give  him  proofs  of  itby  re¬ 
signing  the  kingdom  to  him,  and  placing  him  upon 
the  throne  during  his  life.  The  son,  who  had  the  ut¬ 
most  affection  and  respect  for  a  father  who  so  well 
deserved  both,  could  not  resolve  to  accept  an  offer  so 
advantageous  in  the  vulgar  opinion  of  men,  but  one 
which  aimed  a  mortal  wound  at  so  good  a  heart  as  his ; 
and  represented  to  his  father,  that  he  was  not  one  of 
those  who  could  consent  to  reign  during  the  life  of 
him  to  whom  he  owed  his  being.  Such  examples  of 
moderation,  generosity,  disinterestedness,  and  sincere 


*  Strab.  1.  xii.  p.  533,  534. 

»  Plut  in  Eumen.  p.  548.  I)iod.  1.  xviii.  p.  599 


*  is  so  called  by  Polybius,  and  Oroplienes  by  Diodo¬ 
rus  Siculus. 

4  Liv.  1.  xxxvii.  n.  50.  1.  xxxviii.  n.  37  and  39. 
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affection  for  a  father,  are  the  most  extraordinary,  and 
the  more  to  be  admired,  as  in  the  times  of  which  we 
are  now  relating  the  history,  inordinate  ambition  res¬ 
pected  nothing,  and  boldly  violated  the  most  sacred 
ties  of  nature  and  religion. 

AriARATHES  VI. i  surnamed  Phi- 
A.  M.  3842.  lopator,  reigned  after  his  father’s 
Ant.  J.C.  162.  death,  and  was  an  excellent  prince. 

As  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne, 
he  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  to  renew  the  alliance 
his  father  had  contracted  with  the  Romans,  which  he 
found  no  difficulty  to  obtain.  He  applied  himself 
very  closely  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  from  whence 
Cappadocia,  which,  till  then,  had  been  unknown  to 
the  Greeks,  became  the  residence  of  many  learn¬ 
ed  men. 

Demetrius,  king  of  Syria,  had  a  sister,  whom  Ari- 
arathes  refused  to  espouse,  lest  that  alliance  should 
give  offence  to  the  Romans.  The  refusal  extremely 
prejudiced  Demetrius  against  the  king  of  Cappado¬ 
cia,  He  soon  found  an  occasion  to  be  revenged,  by 
supplying  Holophernes  with  troops,  who  pretended 
to  be  the  brother  of  Ariarathes,2  expelled  him  from 
the  throne,  and  after  that  violence  reigned  tyran 
nically.  He  put  many  to  death,  confiscated  the  es¬ 
tates  of  the  greatest  noblemen,  and  even  plundered  a 
temple  of  Jupiter,  which  had  been  reverenced  by  the 
people  from  time  immemorial,  and  had  never  suffer¬ 
ed  such  a  violation  before.  Apprehending  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  which  his  cruelty  gave  him  reason  to  expect,  he 
deposited  400  talents  3  with  the  inhabitants  of  Priene, 
a  city  of  Ionia.  Ariarathes  had  taken  refuge  at  Rome, 
to  implore  aid  of  the  Romans.  The  usurper  sent  his 
deputies  thither  also.  The  senate,  according  to  the 
usual  motives  of  ther  policy,  decreed  that  the  king¬ 
dom  should  be  divided  between  the  two  brothers. 

Ariarathes  found  a  more  ready  and 
A.  M.  3845.  more  effectual  protector  in  the  per- 
Ant.  J.  C.  159.  son  of  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus, 
who  signalized  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  by  re-establishing  this  unfortunate  prince  upon 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  Ariarathes,  to  revenge 
himself  on  the  usurper,  wished  to  compel  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Priene  to  deliver  into  his  hands  the  400  ta¬ 
lents  Holophernes  had  left  with  them.  They  opposed 
that  demand,  with  pleading  the  inviolable  faith  of  de¬ 
posits,  which  would  not  admit  their  giving  up  that 
sum  to  any  one  whomsoever,  during  the  life  of  the 
person  who  had  confided  it  to  their  keeping.  Ariara¬ 
thes  had  no  regard  to  so  just  a  representation,  and 
laid  waste  their  lands  without  mercy;  notwithstand¬ 
ing  which,  so  considerable  a  loss  did  not  induce  them 
to  violate  the  fidelity  they  thought  themselves  obliged 
to  observe  in  regard  to  him,  who  had  confided  that 
deposit  with  them. 

Holophernes  had  retired  to  Antioch, 4  where  he 
joined  in  a  conspiracy  with  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city  against  Demetrius  his  benefactor,  whose  place  he 
had  conceived  hopes  of  supplying.  The  conspiracy 
was  discovered,  and  Holophernes  imprisoned.  De¬ 
metrius  would  have  put  him  to  death  directly,  if  he 
had  not  judged  it  more  advisable  to  reserve  him,  in 
order  to  make  use  of  him  afterwards  in  the  preten¬ 
sions  he  had  upon  Cappadocia,  and  the  design  he  had 
formed  of  dethroning  and  destroying  Ariarathes;  but 
he  was  prevented  by  the  plot  contrived  against  him 
by  the  three  kings  of  Egypt,  Pergamus,  and  Cappa¬ 
docia,  who  set  Alexander  Bala  upon  the  throne  in 
his  stead. 

Ariarathes  aided  the  Romans 
A.  M.  3875.  against  Aristouicus,5  who  had  pos- 
Ant. J.  C.  129.  sessed  himself  of  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamus,  and  perished  in  that  war. 
He  left  six  children,  whom  he  had  by  Laodice. 
The  Romans,  in  gratitude  for  the  father’s  services, 
added  Lycaonia  and  Cilicia  to  their  dominions.  La¬ 
odice,  who  was  regent  during  the  minority  of  those 
six  princes,  apprehending  the  loss  other  authority 
when  they  should  be  of  age  to  reign,  poisoned  five 
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of  them  the  same  year  their  fathei  died.  She  would 
have  treated  , the  sixth  in  the  same  manner,  if  the  vig¬ 
ilance  of  relations  had  not  removed  him  from  the  fu¬ 
ry  of  that  unnatural  mother.  The  people  set  him 
upon  the  throne,  after  having  destroyed  that  cruel 
murderess  of  her  children. 

Ariarathes  VII.  He  married  an¬ 
other  Laodice, 6  sister  of  Mithridates  A.  M.  3913 
Eupator,  and  had  two  sons  by  her,  Ant.  J.  C.  91 
Ariarathes  VIII.  and  Ariarathes 
IX.  His  brother-in-law  caused  him  to  be  murdered 
by  Gordius,  one  of  his  subjects.  Laodice  afterwards 
married  Nicomedes  king  of  Bithynia,  who  immedi¬ 
ately  took  possession  of  Cappadocia.  Mithridates 
sent  an  army  thither,  drove  out  the  garrisons  of  Ni¬ 
comedes,  and  restored  the  kingdom  to  his  nephew,  the 
son  of  the  same  Ariarathes,  whom  he  had  caused  to 
be  assassinated. 

Ariarathes  VIII.  had  scarce  ascended  the  throne, 
when  Mithridates  pressed  him  to  recall  Gordius  from 
banishment,  with  design  to  rid  himself  of  the  son  by 
the  same  assassin  who  had  killed  the  father.  That 
young  prince  shuddered  at  the  proposal,  and  raised 
an  army  to  oppose  the  violence  of  his  uncle.  Mith¬ 
ridates  being  unwilling  to  decide  his  measures  by  the 
hazard  of  a  battle,  chose  rather  to  draw  Ariarathes 
to  a  conference,  in  which  he  assassinated  him,  with  a 
dagger  concealed  for  that  purpose,  in  the  view  of  the 
two  armies.  He  set  his  own  son  of  only  eight  years 
of  age  in  his  place,  caused  him  to  be  called  Ariara¬ 
thes,  and  gave  him  Gordius  for  his  governor.?  The 
Cappadocians,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  oppression 
of  the  lieutenants  of  Mithridates,  rose  in  arms,  called 
in  Ariarathes,  the  late  king’s  brother,  from  Asia,  and 
placed  him  upon  the  throne. 

Ariarathes  IX.  Soon  after  his  return,  Mithri¬ 
dates  attacked,  overthrew,  and  expelled  him  the  king¬ 
dom.  That  young  prince’s  grief  brought  a  disease 
on  him,  of  which  he  died  soon  after.  Mithridates  had 
re-established  his  son  upon  the  throne. 

Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia’,  apprehending  that 
Mithridates,  being  in  possession  of  Cappadocia, 
might  fall  upon  his  dominions,  set  up  an  infant  of 
eight  years  of  age,  to  whom  he  also  gave  the  name 
of  Ariarathes,  and  sent  deputies  to  the  Romans  to 
demand  the  kingdom  of  his  father  in  his  name. 
Queen  Laodice,  his  wife,  went  expressly  to  Rome 
to  support  the  imposture,  and  to  testify  that  she  had 
three  sons  by  Ariarathes  VII.,  of  whom  this,  which 
she  produced,  was  the  last.  Mithridates,  on  his  side, 
ventured  to  have  assurances  made  by  Gordius,  that 
this  son,  whom  he  had  placed  upon  the  throne,  was 
the  son  of  that  Ariarathes  who  had  been  killed  in  the 
war  against  Aristonicus.  What  times  were  these! 
what  a  series  is  here  of  frauds  and  impostures!  The 
Roman  people  saw  through  them;  and  in  order  not 
to  support  them  on  either  side,  decreed  that  Mithri¬ 
dates  should  renounce  Cappadocia,  which  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  should  enjoy  its  liberty,  and  govern  itself  as  it 
thought  proper.  But  the  Cappadocians  sent  to  Rome 
to  declare  that  liberty  was  insupportable  to  them, 
and  to  demand  a  king.  We  may  justly  be  astonish¬ 
ed  at  the  taste  of  a  people,  who  could  prefer  slavery 
to  liberty.  But  there  are  nations  to  which  the  mon¬ 
archical  is  better  adapted  than  the  republican  go¬ 
vernment;  and  there  are  few  who  are  wise  enough  to 
make  a  moderate  use  of  perfect  and  entire  liberty. 
The  Cappadocians  elected,  or  rather  received  from 
the  Romans,  Ariobarzanes  for  their  king,  whose  fa 
mily  was  extinct  at  the  third  generation. 

Ariobarzanes  I.  This  new  prince 
did  not  enjoy  his  dignity  in  peace.8  A.  M.  3915. 
Mithraas  ana  Bagoas,  generals  of  Ant.  J.  C.  89. 
Tigranes,  drove  him  out  of  Cappado¬ 
cia,  and  established  there  Ariarathes,  son  of  Mithri¬ 
dates.  The  Romans  caused  Ariobarzanes  to  be  rein¬ 
stated.  He  was  expelled  some  time  after  by  an  ar¬ 
my  sent  by  Mithridates  into  Cappadocia,  in  favour 
of  his  son.  Sy  11a,  having  obtained  great  advantages 
over  Mithridates,  compelled  him  to  abandon  Cappa- 
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docia.  Some  time  after,  at  the  instigation  of  that 
prince,  Tigranes  invaded  that  kingdom,  and  carried 
off  300,000  men,  to  whom  he  gave  lands  in  Armenia, 
and  placed  a  considerable  number  of  them  in  the  city 
of  Tigranocerta.  Ariobarzanes,  who  had  escaped  to 
Rome  before  the  invasion,  was  not  restored  till  Pom- 
pey  had  put  an  end  to  the  war  with  Mithridates. 

Ariobarzanes  II.  Pompey  had 
A.  M.  3938.  considerably  enlarged  the  dominions 
Ant.  J.  C.  66.  of  Ariobarzanes,  when  he  replaced 
him  on  the  throne  of  Cappadocia. 
His  son  succeeded  to  all  that  great  inheritance,  but 
did  not  keep  it  long.  He  was  killed  some  time  be¬ 
fore  Cicero  went  to  command  in  Cilicia.  The  prince 
who  reigned  at  that  time  was  Ariobarzanes  III. 
grandson  of  Ariobarzanes  I. 

Ariobarzanes  Iil.i  Cicero,  upon 
A.  M.  3953.  quitting  Rome,  had  received  orders 
Ant.  J.  C.  51.  to  favour  and  protect  Ariobarzanes 
with  all  possible  care,  as  a  prince 
whose  welfare  was  dear  to  the  senate  and  people:  a 
glorious  testimonial,  which  had  never  before  been 
granted  to  any  king.  Cicero  punctually  executed 
the  order  of  the  senate.  When  he  arrived  in  Cilicia, 
Ariobarzanes  was  menaced  with  being  killed,  as  his 
father  had  been.  A  conspiracy  was  on  foot  against 
him,  in  favour  of  his  brother  Ariarathes.  The  latter 
declared  to  Cicero,  that  he  had  no  part  in  that  plot; 
that  indeed  he  had  been  earnestly  solicited  to  accept 
the  kingdom,  but  that  he  had  always  been  infinitely 
averse  to  such  thoughts,  during  the  life  of  his  brother ; 
who,  it  seems,  had  no  issue.  Cicero  employed  the 
authority  of  his  office,  and  all  the  influence  his  high 
reputation  gave  him,  to  dispel  the  storm  with  which 
the  king  was  threatened.  His  endeavours  were  suc¬ 
cessful;  2  he  saved  the  king’s  life  and  crown  by  his 
resolution,  and  a  generous  disinterestedness,  which 
rendered  him  inaccessible  to  all  the  attempts  that 
were  made  to  corrupt  his  integrity,  and  to  seduce  him. 
The  greatest  danger  came  from  the  high-priest  of 
Comana.  There  were  two  principal  cities  of  that 
name,  the  one  in  Cappadocia  and  the  other  in  the 
kingdom  of  Pontus.3  They  were  consecrated  to  Bel- 
lona,  and  observed  almost  the  same  ceremonies  in  the 
worship  of  that  goddess.  The  one  was  formed  upon 
the  model  of  the  other;  that  of  Pontus  upon  that  of 
Cappadocia.  It  is  of  the  latter  we  speak  in  this  place. 
The  temple  of  that  goddess  was  endowed  with  great 
estates,  and  served  by  a  vast  number  of  persons,  un¬ 
der  the  authority  of  a  pontiff,  a  man  of  great  influ¬ 
ence,  and  so  considerable,  that  the  king  alone  was 
his  superior:  he  was  generally  of  the  blood  royal. 
His  dignity  was  for  life.  Strabo  says,  that  in  his  time 
there  were  above  6000  persons  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  the  temple  of  Comana.  It  was  that  which 
made  the  high-priest  so  powerful ;  and  in  the  time 
of  which  we  speak,* *  might  have  occasioned  a  very 
dangerous  war,  and  involved  Ariobarzanes  in  great 
difficulties,  had  he  thought  proper  to  defend  himself 
by  force  of  arms,  as  it  was  believed  he  would ;  for  he 
bad  troops,  both  horse  and  foot,  ready  to  take  the 
field,  with  great  funds  to  pay  and  subsist  them.  But 
Cicero,  by  his  prudence,  prevailed  upon  him  to  re¬ 
tire  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  leave  Ariobarzanes 
in  the  peaceable  possession  of  it. 

During  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey, 
Ariobarzanes  marched  with  some  troops  to  the  latter, 
who  were  present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  This,  no 
doubt,  was  the  reason  that  Caesar  laid  Ariobarzanes 
under  contribution.  It  is  certain  that  he  exacted  very 
considerable  sums  of  money  from  him  ;5  for  that  prince 
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represented  to  him,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  pay  them,  if  Pharnaces  continued  to  plunder 
Cappadocia.  Cassar  was  then,  in  Egypt,  from  whence 
he  set  out  to  reduce  Pharnaces  to  reason.  He  passed 
through  Cappadocia,  and  made  such  regulations 
there,  as  imply  that  Ariobarzanes  and  his  brother  kept 
up  no  very  good  understanding  with  each  other,  and 
entirely  subjected  the  latter  to  the  authority  of  the 
former.  Alter  Csesar  had  conquered  Pharnaces, 6  he 
gave  part  of  Cilicia  and  Armenia  to  Ariobarzanes. 

This  mild  treatment  gave  the  mur¬ 
derers  of  Cassar  reason  to  believe  that  A.  M.  3962. 
the  king  of  Cappadocia,  would  not  fa-  Ant.  J.  C.  42. 
vour  their  party .7  He  did  not  openly 
declare  against  them ;  but  he  refused  to  enter  into 
their  alliance.  This  conduct  gave  them  a  just  distrust 
of  him,  so  that  Cassius  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him 
not  to  spare  him.  He  attacked  him,  and  having  taken 
him  prisoner,  put  him  to  death. 

Ariarathes  X.  By  the  death  of  Ariobarzanes  the 
kingdom  of  Cappadocia  fell  to  his  brother  Ariarathes. 
The  possession  of  it  was  disputed  with  him  by  Sisin- 
na  the  eldest  son  of  Glaphyra,  wife  of  Archelaus,  high- 
priest  of  Bellona,  at  Comana,  in  Cappadocia.  This 
Archelaus  was  the  grandson  of  Archelaus,  a  Cappa¬ 
docian  by  nation,  and  general  of  an  army  in  Greece 
for  Mithridates  against  Sylla.  He  abandoned  the 
party  of  Mithridates  in  the  second  war,  as  we  shall 
relate  in  the  twenty-third  book,  and  joined  the  Ro- 
mans.s  He  left  one  son,  flamed  also  Archelaus,  who 
married  Berenice,  queen  of  Egypt,  and  was  killed  six 
months  after  in  a  battle.  He  had  obtained  a  very 
honourable  dignity  from  Pompey,  which  was  the 
high-priesthood  of  Comana  in  Cappadocia.  His  son 
Archelaus  possessed  it  after  him.  He  married  Gla¬ 
phyra,  a  lady  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  had  two 
sons  by  her,  Sisinna  and  Archelaus. 

The  first  disputed  the  kingdom  of  A.  M.  3963. 

Cappadocia  with  Ariarathes  who  pos-  Ant.  J.  C.  41. 

sessed  it.9  Mark  Antony  was  the 

judge  of  this  difference,  and  determined  it  in  favour 

of  Sisinna.  What  became  of  him  is 

not  known ;  history  only  tells  us,  that  A.  M.  3968. 

Ariarathes  re-ascended  the  throne.  Ant.  J.  C.  36. 

Five  or  six  years  after  Mark  Antony- 

expelled  him,  and  established  Archelaus, 10  the  second 

son  of  Glaphyra,  in  his  stead. 

Archelaus.h  That  prince  be¬ 
came  very  powerful.  He  expressed  A.  M.  3973. 
his  gratitude  to  Mark  Antony  by  join-  Ant.  J.  C.  31 
ing  him  with  good  troops  at  the  battle 
of  Actium.  He  was  so  fortunate,  notwithstanding 
that  conduct,  as  to  escape  the  resentment  of  Augustus. 
He  was  suffered  to  keep  possession  of  Cappadocia, 
and  was  almost  the  only  one  treated  with  so  much  fa. 
vour. 

He  assisted  Tiberius  to  re-estab¬ 
lish  Tigranes  in  Armenia, 12  and  ob-  A.  M.  3984. 
tained  of  Augustus,  Armenia  Minor,  Ant.  J.  C.  20. 
and  a  great  part  of  Cilicia.  Tiberius 
rendered  him  great  services  with  Augustus,  especially 
when  his  subjects  brought  accusations  against  him  be¬ 
fore  that  prince.  He  pleaded  his  cause  himself,  and 
was  the  occasion  of  his  gaining  it.  Archelaus  fixed 
his  residence  in  the  island  of  Eleusis  near  the  coast  of 
Cilicia,  and  having  married  Py  thodorus,  the  widow  of 
Polemon  king  of  Pontus,  he  considerably  augmented 
his  power.  For  as  the  sons  of  Polemon  were  infants 
at  that  time,  he  had  undoubtedly  the  administration 
of  their  kingdom  jointly  with  their  mother. 

His  reign  was  very  long  and  hap¬ 
py  :  13  but  his  latter  years  were  unfor-  A.  M.  3988. 
tunate,  and  his  misfortunes  were  the  Ant.  J.  C.  16. 
consequence  of  Tiberius’s  revenge. 

That  prince,  who  saw  with  pain,  that  Caius  and  Lu- 
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cius,  the  sons  of  Agrippa,  grandsons  of  Augustus,  and 
his  sons  by  adoption,  were  raised  by  degrees  above 
him;  I  to  avoid  giving  umbrage  to  the  two  young  Cae¬ 
sars,  and  to  spare  himself  the  mortification  of  being 
witness  to  their  aggrandizement,  demanded  and  ob¬ 
tained  permission  to  retire  to  Rhodes,  under  pretext 
that  he  had  need  of  repose  for  the  re-cstablishment 
of  his  health.  His  retreat  was  considered  as  a  real 
banishment,  and  people  began  to  neglect  him  as  a 
person  in  disgrace,  and  did  not  believe  it  safe  to  ap¬ 
pear  his  friends.  During  his  stay  at  Rhodes, 2  king 
Archelaus,  who  was  not  at  a  great  distance  from 
thence,  residing  generally  at  Eleusis,3  paid  him  no 
honours,  forgetting  the  great  obligations  he  bad  to 
him.  It  was  not,  says  Tacitus,  out  of  pride  or  haugh¬ 
tiness,  but  by  the  advice  of  Augustus’s  principal 
friends,  who  believed  the  amity  of  Tiberius  dangerous 
at  that  time.  On  the  contrary,  when 

A.  M.  4002.  young  Caius  Caesar,  appointed  gover- 
Ant.  J.  C.  2.  nor  of  the  East,  was  sent  into  Armenia 
by  Augustus,  to  appease  the  troubles 
of  that  country,  Archelaus,  who  looked  upon  him  as 
the  future  successor  to  the  empire,  paid  him  all  kind 
of  honours,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the  zeal  with 
which  he  paid  his  court  to  him.  Politicians  are  often 
mistaken  in  their  conjectures,  for  want  of  a  clear  in¬ 
sight  into  futurity.  It  would  have  been  more  consis¬ 
tent  with  prudence  and  wisdom  in  Archelaus  to  have 
observed  such  a  conduct  as  would  have  been  agreea¬ 
ble  to  each  of  the  princes,  who  might  both  arrive  at 
the  empire.  Something  of  this  nature  is  observed  of 
Pomponius  Atticus,'* * 3 4  who  during  all  the  divisions, 
with  which  the  republic  was  torn  at  different  times, 
always  knew  how  to  render  himself  agreeable  to  the 
heads  of  both  parties. 

Tiberius  never  forgot  the  injurious  preference  that 
had  been  given  to  his  rival,  which  was  the  more  offen¬ 
sive  to  him,  as  it  argued  an  ungrate- 

A.  M.  4020.  ful  disposition  in  Archelaus.  He 
Ant.  J.  C.  16.  made  him  highly  sensible  of  this  when 
he  became  master.  Archelaus  was 
cited  to  Rome  as  having  endeavoured  to  excite  trou¬ 
bles  in  the  province.  Livia  wrote  to  him,  and  with¬ 
out  dissembling  the  emperor’s  anger,  gave  him  hopes 
of  pardon,  provided  he  came  in  person  to  demand  it. 
This  was  a  snare  laid  for  drawing  him  out  of  his  king¬ 
dom.  The  king  ofCappadocia  either  did  notperceive 
it,*  or  dared  not  to  act  as  if  he  did.  He  set  out  for 
Rome,  was  very  ill  received  by  Tiberius, and  saw  him¬ 
self  shortly  after  proceeded  against  as  a  criminal. 
Dion  assures  us,  that  Archelaus,  depressed  with  age, 
was  generally  believed  to  have  lost  his  reason;  but 
that  in  reality  he  was  perfectly  in  his  senses,  and 
counterfeited  the  madman,  because  he  saw  no  other 
means  of  saving  his  life.  The  senate  passed  no  sen¬ 
tence  against  him ;  but  age,  the  gout,  and,  more  than 
those,  the  indignity  of  the  treatment  he  was  made  to 
suffer,  soon  occasioned  his  death.  He  reigned  two- 
and-fifty  years.  After  his  death,  Cappadocia  was  re¬ 
duced  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire. 

This  kiffgdom  was  very  powerful.  The  revenues 
of  Cappadocia  were  so  considerable  when  Archelaus 


*  Ne  fulgor  suus  orientium  juvenum  obstaret  initiis,  dis- 
simulata  causa  consilii  sui,  commeatum  ab  socero  atque  eo- 
dem  vitrico  acquiescendi  a  conlinualione  laborum  petiit. 
Paterc.  1.  ii.  c.  99. 

*  Rex  Archelaus  quinquagesimum  annum  Cappadocia 
potiebatur,  invisus  Tiberio,  quod,  eum  Rhodi  egentum  nullo 
officio  coluisset.  Nec  id  Archelaus  per  superbiam  omiserat, 
Bed  ab  inlimis  Augusti  monitus  :  quia  florente  Caio  Caesare, 
missoquo  ad  res  Orienlis,  intula  Tiberii  amicitia  credebatur. 
Tacit.  Annal.  1.  ii.  c.  42. 

3  Eleusis  was  but  six  leagues  distant  from  Rhodes.  Strab. 
1.  xiv.  p.  65. 

4  Hoc  quale  sit,  facilius  existimabit,  is,  qui  jttdicare  poterit 
quantae  sn  sapient®,  eorum  retinere  usum  benevolentiam- 
que,  inter  quos  maximarum  rerum  non  solum  3emulatio,sed 
obtrectatio  tanta  intercedebat,  quantum  fuit  incidere  ne- 
cesse  inter  Caesarem  atque  Antonium,  cum  se  uterque  prin- 
cipem  non  solum  urbis  Roman®  sed  orbis  terrarum  esse 
cuperet.  Corn.  Nep.  in  Attic,  c.  xx. 

»  Ille  ignarus  doli,  vel,  si  intelligere  videretur,  vim  me- 
tuens,  in  urbem  properal :  exceptusque  immiti  a  principe, 
et  mox  accusatus  a  senatu  ;  non  ob  crimina,  quae  fingeban- 
tur,  sed  angore,  simul  fessus  senio,  et  quia  regibus  aequa, 
pedum  infima,  insolita  sunt,  finem  vitas  sponte  an  fato  im- 
plevit.  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  ii.  c.  42. 
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died,  that  Tiberius  thought  himselfable,  from  his  new 
acquisition,  to  abate  the'  half  of  a  tax  he  had  caused 
to  be  levied.  He  even  gave  that  province  some  relief, 
and  would  not  exact  from  it  all  the  duties  it  had  paid 
the  last  king. 

The  kings  of  Cappadocia  generally  resided  at  Ma- 
zeca,C*  a  city  situate  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Ar- 


•  Strab.  1.  xii.  p.  537,  538. 

*  [This  city  was  afterwards  called  Caesarea  Mazaca,  in 
honour  of  Tiberius  Ciesar,  and  is  now  called  Kaisariah  by 
the  Turks.  It  was  also  sometimes  called  Ad  Argaeum,  to 
distinguish  it  from  other  cities  of  the  same  name.  This  city 
continued  to  increase  in  wealth  and  splendour  after  its  an¬ 
nexation  to  the  empire.  It  struck  a  number  of  medals,  con¬ 
secrated  temples  to  the  emperors,  and  celebrated  public 
games  in  honour  of  Septimius  Severus  and  his  sons.  It  was 
adorned  with  an  amphitheatre  and  many  temples,  and  when 

illaged  by  Schabour,  son  of  Ardeshir  Babegan,  the  Persian 

ing,  in  the  reign  of  Valerian,  it  contained  a  population  of 
400, UOO  souls,  its  dimensions  were  contracted  by  Justinian, 
who  rebuilt  the  walls.  It  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an 
apostolic  See,  and  gave  birth  to  the  celebrated  Basil,  who 
was  buried  near  the  town.  The  city  lies  in  the  south  side 
of  a  plain,  fertile  and  of  great  extent,  and  at  the  foot  of  a 
stupendous  mountain  called  Argteus.  Two  branches  of  this 
mountain  advance  a  short  distance  into  the  plain,  forming  a 
small  recess,  in  the  centre  of  which  slancfs  Cfesarea,  sur¬ 
rounded  on  three  sides  by  mountains.  The  area  of  the 
modern  city  is  inconsiderable,  and  the  houses,  though  built 
of  stone  and  mortar,  are  mean  in  their  appearance.  It  is 
still  the  emporium  of  an  extensive  trade,  and  the  resort  of 
merchants  to  it  from  all  parts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  cotton,  here  cultivated  in  great  quan¬ 
tities,  and  either  sold  as  a  raw  material,  or  as  manufactured 
into  cloth.  Kinnier  stales  the  population  at  25,000 ;  of  which 
1500  are  Armenians,  300  Greeks,  and  150  Jews. 

Very  considerable  ruins  are  visible  here,  as  the  area  of  the 
ancient  city  was  much  larger  than  that  now  occupied  by 
the  modern  city.  The  sides  of  the  hills  south  of  the  town 
are  strewed  with  mouldering  rubbish  in  vast  piles,  and  to 
the  north  and  east  other  ruins  are  plainly  discernible.  The 
ruins  on  the  south  side  are  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant 
from  the  suburbs,  and  are  called  Eski  Shehr,  or  the  old  city. 
No  vestiges  of  inscriptions,  no  columns,  or  sculptured  mar¬ 
bles,  are  however  to  be  seen,  though  many  of  the  ruins  are 
of  great  antiquity,  and  the  arches  of  the  old  gateways  are 
semicircular,  and  not  in  the  pointed,  or  Saracenic  fashion. 

Mount  Argteus  is  undoubtedly  the  highest  mountain  in 
Asia  Minor,  and,  I  believe,  equal  in  elevation  to  mount 
Blanc,  it  being  distinctly  visible  at  the  horizontal  distance 
of  150  miles,  nay  180.  It  rises,  like  mount  Elwund,  from 
the  plain  of  Hamadan,  but  with  far  greater  elevation  ;  and 
as  Kinnier  observed  on  the  24th  of  October,  when  the  whole 
of  the  country  round  was  parched  with  drought,  it  was  en¬ 
veloped  in  the  snows  of  perpetual  winter,  half  way  from  its 
summit.  The  natives  say  that  the  Romans  had  a  castle  on 
its  summit ,  where  Tiberius  Caesar  used  to  sit ;  but  they  con¬ 
fessed,  that,  although  many  had  made  the  attempt,  no  one, 
within  their  knowledge,  had  ever  passed  its  frozen  steeps. 

That  it  was  esteemed  very  lofty  by  the  ancients,  is  plain 
from  the  notion  that  obtained  credit  among  them,  that  from 
its  summit  both  the  Euxine  and  Mediterranean  seas  could 
be  distinctly  seen  :  and,  consequently,  they  must  have 
deemed  it  higher  than  mount  Taurus,  which  lay  betwixt  it 
and  the  latter. 

The  range  of  the  Argi  Dagh  is  totally  unconnected  with 
any  other,  but  rises  in  six  peaks,  like  the  steps  of  a  ladder, 
the  most  lofty  of  which  bore  north-east  by  east  from  Kara- 
hissar,  where  Kinnier  had  an  excellent  view  of  the  range. 
The  peak  of  Argteus,  as  far  as  he  could  judge  from  observa¬ 
tion,  lies  ten  miles  south  of  Cssarea.  It  is  very  surprising 
that  Colonel  Leak,  who  saw  its  lofty  peaks  rising  consider^ 
ably  above  the  horizon,  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  the 
plain  of  Iconium,  150  miles  distant,  should  have  estimated 
its  elevation  at  only  six  thousand  feel,  and  yet  he  believes 
it  to  be  the  highest  mountain  in  Asia  Minor.  No  mountain, 
of  such  a  diminutive  height,  can  possibly  be  seen  at  suck  ax 
elevation,  and  rising  so  high  above  the  verge  of  the  distant 
horizon.  The  utmost  elevation  of  mount  Taurus  is  conjec¬ 
tured  by  the  same  traveller  at  only  6500  feet.  The  fact  is 
otherwise ;  and  it  is  quite  plain,  that  if  a  mountain  be  visi¬ 
ble  at  such  a  distance,  and  be  covered  with  snow  half  way 
down,  in  the  latitude  of  38  degrees,  in  the  drought  of  autumn, 
that  it  must  equal,  if  not  exceed,  mount  Blanc  in  elevation. 

Ptolemy,  in  his  Table  of  Cappadocia,  lib.  v.  p.  121, 122, 
places  the  southern  boundary  of  mount  Argfeus  10  miles 
north  of  Cfesarea,  perfectly  opposite  to  fact ;  and  extends 
the  range  from  39  degrees  40  minutes  north  latitude  to  40 
degrees  30  minutes  north  latitude.  There  are  eighty  village* 
dependent  on  Caesarea. 

Mr.  Bruce,  in  his  Journey  from  Caesarea  to  Ooscat,  men¬ 
tions  a  river  which  he  crossed  on  a  stone  bridge,  not  very 
far  from  the  city,  and  observed  many  morasses  occasioned 
by  the  inundations  of  the  river.  This  river  is  undoubtedly 
that  mentioned  in  the  text,  as  running  west  from  the  eleva¬ 
ted  plain  of  Ctesarea  to  the  Halys.  Perhaps  those  very  mo¬ 
rasses  may  have  been  caused  by  the  inundation  of  the  river 
from  the  stoppage  of  its  mouths  by  Ariarathes.  i  he  range 
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tea,  and  which  was  governed  by  the  laws  of  Charon- 
as.l  This  city  was  built  upon  the  river  Melas,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  river  Euphrates.  A  king  of 
Cappadocia,  whom  Strabo  calls  simply  Ariarathes, 
without  mentioning  the  time  when  he  lived,  having 
filled  up  the  mouths  of  this  river,  it  overflowed  all  the 
neighbouring  country ;  after  which  he  caused  small 
islands  to  be  made  in  it,  after  the  manner  of  the  Cy¬ 
clades,  where  he  passed  part  of  his  life  in  puerile  di¬ 
versions.  The  river  broke  the  dams  of  its  mouths, 
and  the  waters  returned  into  their  channel.  The  Eu¬ 
phrates  having  received  them,  overflowed,  and  did 
incredible  damage  in  Cappadocia.  The  Galatians, 
who  inhabited  Phrygia,  suffered  also  great  losses  by 
that  inundation,  for  which  they  insisted  upon  being 
made  amends.  They  demanded  300  talents  of  the  king 
of  Cappadocia,  and  made  the  Romans  their  judges. 

Cappadocia  abounded  with  horses,  asses,  and 
mules.2  It  was  from  thence  the  horses  were  brought 


«  This  Charondas  was  a  celebrated  legislator  of  Graecia 
Major,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made. 

»  Boch.  Phaleg.  1.  iii.  c.  11.  Scol.  Persii. 


of  Argaeus,  as  represented  in  Kinnier’s  map,  lies  between 
the  Karasu  on  the  north,  and  the  Enga-Su  on  the  south, 
both  of  which  unite  about  30  British  miles  west  of  Caesarea, 
thus  forming  a  peninsula.  As  the  river  is  frequently  sub¬ 
jected  to  inundations,  also,  from  the  melting  of  the  snows 
of  mount  Argaeus,  it  is  very  probable  that  this  additional 
circumstance  contributed  to  increase  the  calamity.  Cae¬ 
sarea  lies  in  35  degrees  42  minutes  east  longitude  of  Green¬ 
wich,  and  in  38  degrees  41  minutes  north  latitude.] 


so  particularly  allotted  for  the  use  of  the  emperor* * 
that  the  consuls  themselves  were  forbidden  to  have 
any  of  them.  It  furnished  also  a  great  number  of 
slaves  aDd  false  witnesses.®  The  Cappadocians  were 
reported  to  accustom  themselves  to  the  bearing  of 
torments  from  their  infancy,  and  to  put  one  another 
to  the  rack  and  other  methods  of  torture,  in  order  to 
inure  themselves  against  the  pains  their  false  witness 
might  one  day  expose  them  to  suffer.  This  people 
exceeded  the'Greek  nation  in  perjury,  though  the  lat¬ 
ter  had  carried  that  vice  to  a  great  height,*  if  we  may 
believe  Cicero,  who  ascribes  to  them  the  having  made 
this  manner  of  speaking  common  amongst  them; 
“  Rend  me  your  evidence,  and  I  will  pay  you  with 
mine.”5 

Cappadocia,  generally  speaking,  was  far  from  being 
a  country  of  greatgeniuses  and  learned  men.  It  has 
roduced,  however,  some  very  celebrated  authors, 
trabo  and  Pausanias  are  of  that  number.  It  was  be¬ 
lieved  especially,  that  the  Cappadocians  were  very 
unfit  for  the  professions  of  orators;  and  it  became  a 
proverb,  that  a  rhetorician  of  that  country  was  as  hard 
to  be  found  as  a  white  raven  or  a  flying  tortoise.6 
S.  Basil  and  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen  are  exceptions  to 
that  rule. 


»  Mancipiis  locuples  eget  aeris  Cappadocum  r ex.  Esrut 
1  Cic.  pro.  Flac.  n.  9, 10. 

*  Da  mihi  testimonium  mutuum. 

•  ©irrov  Xsujeouj  xofaxctf  ?rr>|v«f  Tl 

Mitfiir,  4  S 4%‘ptv  IsTSfa  Xasrira Sixot. 
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BOOK  XXII. 


This  twenty-second  book  contains  the  conclusion  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Syracuse.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
first  includes  the  long  reign  of  Hiero  II.  The  second,  the 
short  reign  of  his  grandson,  Hieronymus,  the  troubles  of 
Syracuse  occasioned  by  it,  with  the  siege  and  taking  of 
that  city  by  Marcellus.  The  third  is  a  concise  abridgment 
of  the  history  of  Syracuse,  with  some  reflections  on  the 
government  and  character  of  the  Syracusans,  and  on 
Archimedes. 

ARTICLE  I. 

SECTION  I. — HIERO  THE  SECOND  CHOSEN  CAPTAIN- 
GENERAI.  BY  THE  SYRACUSANS,  AND  SOON  AFTER 
APPOINTED  KING.  HE  MAKES  AN  ALLIANCE  WITH 
THE  ROMANS  IN  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  FIRST 
PUNIC  WAR. 

Hiero  II.  was  descended  from  the 
A.  M.  3700.  family  of  Gelon,  who  had  formerly 
Ant.  J.  C.304.  reigned  in  Syracuse. i  As  his  mother 
was  a  slave,  his  father,  Hierocles,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  barbarous  custom  of  those  times,  caused 
him  to  be  exposed  soon  after  his  birth ;  believing  that 
the  infant  dishonoured  the  nobility  of  his  race.  If 
Justin’s  fabulous  account  may  be  believed,  the  bees 
nourished  him  several  days  with  their  honey.  The 
oracle  declaring,  that  so  singular  an  event  was  a  cer¬ 
tain  presage  of  his  future  greatness,  Hierocles  caused 
him  to  be  brought  back  to  his  house,  and  took  all  pos¬ 
sible  care  of  his  education. 

The  child  derived  from  this  education  all  the  benefit 
that  could  be  expected.  He  distinguished  himself 
early  abbve  all  those  of  his  years,  by  his  address  in 
military  exercises,  and  his  courage  in  battle.  He  ac¬ 
quired  the  esteem  of  Pyrrhus,  and  received  several 
rewards  from  his  hands.  He  was  ofa  beautiful  aspect, 
tall  stature,  and  robust  complexion.  In  his  conversa¬ 
tion  2  he  was  affable  and  polite,  in  business  just,  and 
moderate  in  command  ;  so  that  he  wanted  nothing  but 
the  title  of  king,  as  he  already  possessed  all  the  quali¬ 
ties  that  adorn  that  rank. 

Discord  having  arisen  between  the 
A.  M.  3727.  citizens  of  Syracuse  and  their  troops, 
Ant.  J.  C.  277.  the  latter,  who  were  i n  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  raised  Artemidorus  ana  Hiero 
to  the  supreme  command,  which  comprehended  all 
authority,  civil  and  military.  The  latter  was  at  that 
time  very  young,  but  displayed  a  prudence  and  ma¬ 
turity  that  gave  promise  of  a  great  king.  Honoured 
with  this  command,  by  the  help  of  some  friends  he 
entered  the  city;  and  having  found  means  to  bring 
over  the  adverse  party,  who  were  intent  upon  nothing 
but  raising  disorders,  he  behaved  with  so  much  mild¬ 
ness  ana  greatness  of  mind,  that  the  Syracusans, 
though  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  liberty  assumed 
by  the  soldiers,  of  choosing  their  officers,  were,  how¬ 
ever,  unanimous  in  conferring  upon  him  the  title  and 
power  of  captain-general. 

From  his  first  measures  it  was  easy  to  judge  that  the 

new  magistrate  aspired  at  something  more  than  that 


■  Justin.  1.  xxiii.  c.  4. 

*  In  alloquio  blandus,  in  negotio  justus,  in  imperio  mo- 
(Seratus:  prorsus  ut  nihil  ei  regium  desse  prater  regnum 
videretur.  Justin. 

*  Polyb.  1.  i.  p  8,  9. 


office.  In  fact,  observing  that  the  troops  no  sooner 
quitted  the  city,  than  Syracuse  was  involved  in  new 
troubles  by  seditious  spirits  and  lovers  of  innovation, 
he  perceived  how  important  it  was,  in  the  absence  of 
himself  and  the  army,  to  have  somebody  upon  whom 
he  might  rely  for  keeping  the  citizens  within  the 
bounds  of  their  duty.  Leptines  seemed  very  fit  for 
that  purpose,  as  being  a  man  of  integrity,  and  one  who 
had  great  influence  with  the  people.  Hiero  attached 
him  to  himself  for  ever,  by  espousing  his  daughter, 
and  by  the  same  alliance  secured  the  public  tranquil¬ 
lity,  during  the  time  he  should  be  obliged  to  remove 
from  Syracuse,  and  march  at  the  head  of  the  armies. 

Another  much  bolder,  though  far  less  just,  stroke 
of  policy,  established  his  security  and  repose.  He 
had  every  thing  to  fear  from  the  foreign  soldiers,  tur¬ 
bulent,  malignant  men,  void  of  respect  for  their  com¬ 
manders,  and  of  affection  for  a  state  of  which  they 
made  no  part,  solely  actuated  by  the,  desire  of  lucre, 
and  always  ready  for  a  revolt;  who  having  been  bo  d 
enough  to  assume  a  right  in  the  election  of  magis¬ 
trates,  which  did  not  belong  to  them,  were  capable, 
upon  the  least  discontent,  of  attempting  any  thing 
against  himself.  He  easily  comprehended,  that  he 
should  never  have  the  mastery  over  them,  as  they 
were  too  well  united  amongst  themselves;  that,  if  he 
undertook  to  punish  the  most  criminal,  their  chastise¬ 
ment  would  not  fail  to  provoke  the  rest;  and  that  the 
only  means  to  put  an  end  to  the  (roubles  they  occa¬ 
sioned,  was  utterly  to  exterminate  this  factious  body 
of  troops,  whose  licentiousness  and  rebellious  dispo¬ 
sition  were  only  fit  to  corrupt  others,  and  incline  them 
to  pernicious  excesses.  Deceived  by  a  false  zeal  and 
blind  love  for  the  public,  good,  and  sensibly  affected 
also  with  the  prospect  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  was 
perpetually  exposed,  he  thought  it  incumbent  on  him, 
for  the  safety  of  his  country  and  security  of  his  person, 
to  proceed  to  this  cruel  anti  sad  extremity,  very  con 
trary  to  his  natural  character,  but  which  seemed  ne¬ 
cessary  to  him  in  the  present  conjuncture,  He  there¬ 
fore  took  the  field  under  the  pretext  of  marching 
against  the  Mamertines.4  When  he  came  within  view 
of  the  enemy,  he  divided  his  army  into  two  parts: 
on  the  one  side  he  posted  such  of  the  soldiers  as  were 
Syracusans;  on  the  other,  the  mercenaries.  He  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  first,  as  if  he  intended  an 
attack ;  and  left  the  others  exposed  to  the  Mamertines, 
who  cut  them  in  pieces;  after  which  he  returned  quiet¬ 
ly  to  the  city  with  the  Syracusan  troops. 

The  army  being  thus  purged  of  all  who  might  ex¬ 
cite  disorders  and  sedition,  he  raised  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  new  troops,  and  afterwards  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  function  in  peace.  The  Mamertines, 
elate  with  their  success,  advancing  into  the  country, 
he  marched  against  them  with  the  Syracusan  troops, 
whom  he  had  armed  and  disciplined  well,  and  gave 
them  battle  in  the  plain  of  Mylse.  A  great  part  of  the 
enemies  were  left  upon  the  field,  and  their  generals 
made  prisoners.  At  his  return  he  was  declared  king 

*  They  were  originally  troops  from  Campania,  whom 
Agathocles  had  taken  into  his  pay,  and  who  afterwards 
seized  Messina,  having  first  put  the  principal  inhabitant* * 
to  the  sword. 
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by  all  the  citizens  of  Syracuse,  and 
A.  M.  3733.  afterwards  by  all  the  allies.  This 
Ant.J.  C.  271.  happened  seven  years  after  his  being 
raised  to  the  supreme  authority. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  justify  the  manner  in  which 
he  gained  that  eminence.  Whether  he  put  the  foreign 
soldiers  in  motion  himself,  which  seems  probable 
enough,  or  only  lent  himself  to  their  zeal,  it  was  a 
criminal  infidelity  to  his  country  and  the  public  au¬ 
thority,  to  which  his  example  gave  a  mortal  wound. 
It  is  true,  the  irregularity  of  his  entrance  upon  office 
was  somewhat  amended  by  the  consent  which  the 
people  and  allies  afterwards  gave  to  it.  But  can  we 
suppose,  that  in  such  a  conjuncture  their  consent  was 
perfectly  free?  As  to  his  being  elected  king,  there 
w'as  nothing  of  compulsion  in  that:  if  his  secret  ambi¬ 
tion  had  any  part  in  it,  that  fault  was  well  atoned  for 
by  his  wise  and  disinterested  conduct  through  the  long 
duration  of  his  reign  and  life. 

The  loss  of  the  battle  we  have  spoken  of  entirely 
disconcerted  the  affairs  of  the  Mamertines.  Some  of 
them  had  recourse  to  the  Carthaginians,  to  whom  they 
surrendered  their  citadel ;  others  resolved  to  abandon 
the  city  to  the  Romans,  and  sent  to  desire  their  aid. 
Hence  arose  the  first  Punic  war,  as  I  have  explained 
more  at  large  elsewhere. l 

Appius  Claudius  the  consul  put  to  sea,  in  order  to 
aid  the  Mamertines.z  .Not  being  able  to  pass  the 
strait  of  Messina,  of  which  the  Carthaginians  had  pos¬ 
sessed  themselves,  he  made  a  feint  of  abandoning  that 
enterprise,  and  of  returning  towards  Rome  with  all 
the  troops  he  had  on  board  his  fleet.  Upon  this  news 
the  enemy,  who  blocked  up  Messina  on  the  side  next 
the  sea,  having  retired,  as  if  there  had  been  nothing 
farther  to  apprehend,  Appius  tacked  about,  and  pass¬ 
ed  the  strait  without  danger. 

The  Mamertines,3  partly  through  menaces  and 
partly  through  surprise,  having  driven  out  of  the  cita¬ 
del  the  officer  who  commanded  in  it  for  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  called  in  Appius,  and  opened  the  gates  of 
their  city  to  him.  The  Carthaginians  soon  after  form¬ 
ed  the  seige  of  it,  and  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
Hiero,  who  joined  his  troops  to  theirs.  The  Roman 
consul  thought  fit  to  venture  a  battle,  and  attack  the 
Syracusans  first.  The  fight  was  warm.  Hiero  showed 
all  possible  courage,  but  could  not  resist  the  valour  of 
the  Romans,  and  was  obliged  to  give  way,  and  retire 
to  Syracuse.  Claudius,  having  obtained  a  like  victory 
over  the  Carthaginians,  saw  himself  master  ofthe  field, 
advanced  to  the  walls  of  Syracuse,  and  even  designed 
to  have  besieged  it. 

When  the  news  of  Appius’s  good 
A.  M.  3739.  success  arrived  at  Rome,  it  occasion- 
Ant.  J.  C.  265.  ed  great  joy  A  In  order  to  make  the 
most  of  it,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
use  new  efforts.  The  two  consuls  lately  elected, 
Manius  Octacilius  and  Manius  Valerius,  w7ere  order¬ 
ed  into  Sicily.  Upon  their  arrival,  several  of  the  Car¬ 
thaginian  and  Syracusan  cities  surrendered  at  discre¬ 
tion. 

The  consternation  of  Sicily,  joined  to  the  number 
and  force  of  the  Roman  legions,  made  Hiero  conceive 
what  was  li  kely  to  be  the  event  of  this  new  war.  That 
prince  was  sensible,  that  he  might  relyr  upon  a  more 
faithful  and  constant  amity  on  the  side  of  the  Romans. 
He  knew  that  the  Carthaginians  had  not  renounced 
the  design  they  had  anciently  formed,  of  possessing 
themselves  of  all  Sicily;  and  if  they  made  themselves 
masters  ofMessina,he  rigbtlyjudged  his  power  would 
:be  very  insecure  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  dan- 
(gerous  and  formidable  enemies.  He  saw  no  other 
expedient  for  the  preservation  of  his  kingdom,  than  to 
leave  the  Carthaginians  engaged  with  the  Romans; 
well  assured  that  the  w'ar  would  be  long  and  obstinate 
between  these  two  republics,  -whose  strength  was 
equal ;  and  that  as  long  as  they  should  be  contending, 
he  should  have  no  reason  to  apprehend  being  distress¬ 
ed  either  by  the  one  or  the  other.  He,  therefore,  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  consuls  to  treat  of  peace  and  alli- 
■  ance.  They  were  far  from  refusing  those  offers.  They 


were  too  much  afraid,  that  the  Carthaginians,  being 
masters  at  sea,  might  cut  off  all  passage  for  provisions ; 
which  fear  was  the  better  founded,  as  the  troops  who 
had  first  passed  the  strait  had  suffered  extremely  by 
famine.  An  alliance  with  Hiero  secured  the  legions 
in  that  respect,  and  was  immediately  concluded.  The 
conditions  were,  that  the  king  should  restore  to  the 
Romans,  without  ransom,  all  the  prisoners  he  had 
taken  from  them,  and  pay  them  a  hundred  talents  in 
money  .5 

From  thenceforth  Hiero,  constantly  attached  to  the 
Romans,  to  whom  he  sent  supplies  when  occasion  re¬ 
quired,  reigned  peaceably  at  Syracuse,  as  a  king-  who 
had  no  view  nor  ambition  but  the  esteem  and  love  of 
his  people.  No  prince  was  ever  more  successful  ia 
that  point,  nor  longer  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  wis¬ 
dom  and  prudence.  For  more  than  fifty  years  that  he 
lived  after  being  elected  king,  whilst  all  things  were 
in  flames  around  him,  occasioned  by  the  cruel  wars 
which  the  two  most  potent  states  of  the  world  made 
against  each  other,  he  was  so  prudent  and  happy  as 
to  be  no  more  than  a  spectator  of  them,  and  only  to 
hear  the  noise  of  those  arms  which  shook  all  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  regions,  whilst  himself  and  his  people  retain¬ 
ed  a  profound  peace. 

The  Romans  perceived, 6  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
during  the  first  Punic  war,  and  especially  at  the  siege 
of  Agrigentum,  with  which  it  was  in  a  manner  open¬ 
ed,  the  importance  of  their  alliance  with  pliero,  who 
abundantly  supplied  them  with  provisions,  at  times 
when  the  Roman  army  without  his  aid  would  have 
been  exposed  to  excessive  famine. 

The  interval  between  the  end  of  the  first  Punic 
war  and  the  commencement  of  the  second,  which  was 
about  five-and-twenty  years,  was  a  time  of  peace  and 
tranquillity  to  Hiero,  in  which  the  actions  of  that 
prince  are  little  spoken  of. 

Polybius  7  only  informs  us,  that  the 
Carthaginians,  in  the  unhappy  war  A.  M.  3763. 
they  were  obliged  to  support  against  Ant.  J.  C.241. 
the  strangers,  or  mercenaries,  which 
was  called  the  African  war,  finding  themselves  ex¬ 
tremely  pressed,  had  recourse  to  their  allies,  and 
especially  to  king  Hiero,  who  granted  them  all  they 
asked  of  him.  That  prince  perceived,  that  to  support 
himself  in  Sicily,  it  w>as  necessary  that  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  should  overcome  in  this  war;  lest  the  strangers, 
who  had  already  obtained  many  advantages  over  the 
Carthaginians,  in  case  of  entire  success,  should  find 
no  farther  obstacles  to  their  projects,  and  should  form 
designs  of  bringing  their  victorious  arms  into  Sicily. 
Perhaps,  also,  as  he  was  an  excellent  politician,  he 
thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  be  upon  his  guard 
against  the  too  great  power  of  the  Romans,  who 
would  become  absolute  masters,  if  the  Carthaginians 
should  be  entirely7  ruined  in  the  war  against  the.  re- 
volters. 

Hiero’s  sole  application  during  this  long  interval  of 
peace,  was  to  make  his  subjects  happy,  and  to  redress 
the  evils  which  the  unjust  government  of  Agatho- 
cles,  who  preceded  him  some  years,  and  the  intestine 
divisions  which  ensued,  had  occasioned;  an  employ¬ 
ment  worthy  of  a  king.  There  was  a  levity  and  in¬ 
constancy  in  the  character  of  the  Syracusans,  which 
often  inclined  them  to  excessive  and  violent  resolu¬ 
tions;  but  at  bottom  they  were  humane  and  equitable, 
and  no  enemies  to  a  just  and  reasonable  obedience. 
The  proof  of  which  is,  that  when  they  were  governed 
with  wisdom  and  moderation,  as  by  Timoleon,  they 
respected  the  authority  of  the  laws  and  magistrates, 
and  obeyed  them  with  joy. 

Hiero  was  no  sooner  entered  upon  office,  and  had 
the  supreme  authority  confided  to  him,  than  he  show¬ 
ed  his  detestation  for  the.  wretched  policy  of  the  ty¬ 
rants;  who,  considering-the  citizens  as  their  enemies, 
had  no  other  thoughts  than  to  weaken  and  intimidate 
them,  and  reposed  their  whole  confidence  in  the  for¬ 
eign  soldiers,  by  whom  they  were  perpetually  surroun¬ 
ded.  He  began  by  putting  arms  into  the  hands  of  the 
citizens,  formed  them  with  care  in  the  exercises  of 
war,  and  employed  them  in  preference  to  all  others. 


*  Vol.  i.  History  of  the  Carthaginians. 

»  Frontin.  Stratag.  1.  i.  c.  4. 

»  Polyb.  1.  i.  p.  10, 11. *  *  Ibid.  p.  15, 16. 


5  A  hundred  thousand  crowns. 

•  Polyb.  1.  i.  p.  18. 


’  Ibid.  p.  84. 
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SECTION  II.— HIERO’S  PACIFIC  REIGN.  HE  PARTI¬ 
CULARLY  FAVOURS  AGRICULTURE.  HE  APPLIES 

THE  ABILITIES  OF  ARCHIMEDES  HIS  RELATION  TO 

THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  PUBLIC,  AND  CAUSES  HIM 

TO  MAKE  AN  INFINITE  NUMBER  OF  MACHINES  FOR 

THE  DEFENCE  OF  A  BESIEGED  PLACE.  HE  DIES  VE¬ 
RY  OLD,  AND  MUCH  REGRETTED  BY  THE  PEOPLE. 

When  Hiero  attained  the  sovereign  authority,  his 
great  aim  was  to  convince  his  subjects  less  by  his 
words  than  his  actions,  that  he  was  infinitely  remote 
from  any  design  to  the  prejudice  of  their  fortunes 
or  liberty.  He  was  not  intent  upon  being  feared, 
but  upon  being  loved.  He  looked  upon  himself  less 
as  their  master,  than  as  their  protector  and  father. 
Before  his  reign,  the  state  had  been  divided  by  two 
facti  ons,  that  of  the  citizens  and  that  of  the  soldiers; 
whose  differences,  supported  on  both  sides  with  great 
animosity,  had  occasioned  infinite  misfortunes.  He 
used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  extinguish  all  remains 
of  this  division,  and  to  eradicate  from  their  minds  all 
seeds  of  discord  and  misunderstanding.  He  seems 
to  have  succeeded  wonderfully  in  that  respect,  as  du¬ 
ring  a  reign  of  more  than  fifty  years,  no  sedition  or 
revolt  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  Syracuse. 

What  contributed  most,  without  doubt,  to  this 
happy  calm,  was  the  particular  care  taken  by  Hiero 
to  keep  his  subjects  employed ;  to  banish  luxury  and 
idleness,  the  parent  of  all  vices,  and  the  usual  source 
of  all  seditions,  from  his  dominions;  to  support  and 
improve  the  natural  fertility  of  his  country;  and  to 
reflect  honour  upon  agriculture,  which  he  considered 
as  the  certain  means  to  render  his  people  happy,  and 
to  diffuse  abundance  throughout  his  kingdom.  The 
cultivation  of  lands,  indeed,  besides  employing  an 
infinite  number  of  hands,  which  would  otherwise 
remain  idle  and  unprofitable,  draws  into  a  country, 
by  the  exportation  of  grain,  the  riches  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations,  and  turns  their  current  into  the 
houses  of  the  people,  by  a  commerce  which  is  renew¬ 
ed  every  year,  and  which  is  the  deserved  fruit  of  their 
labour  and  industry.  This  is,  and  we  cannot  repeat 
it  too  often,  what  ought  to  be  the  peculiar  attention 
of  a  wise  government,  as  one  of  the  most  essential 
parts  of  wise  and  salutary  policy,  though  unhappily 
too  much  neglected. 

Hiero  applied  himself  entirely  to  this  end.  He 
did  not  think  it  unworthy  of  the  sovereignty  to  study 
and  make  himself  thoroughly  master  of  all  the  rules 
of  agriculture.  He  even  gave  himself  the  trouble  to 
compose  books  upon  that  subject,  of  which  we  ought 
much  to  regret  the  loss.l  But  he  considered  that  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  inquiries  in  a  manner  still  more  worthy  of 
a  king.  The  principal  riches  of  the  state,  and  the 
most  certain  fund  of  the  prince’s  revenue,  consisted 
in  corn.  He  therefore  believed  it  of  the  highest  con¬ 
sequence,  and  what  demanded  his  utmost  care  and 
application,  to  establish  good  order  in  that  traffic,  to 
render  the  condition  of  the  husbandmen,  of  whom 
the  greatest  part  of  the  people  were  composed,  safe 
and  happy;  to  ascertain  the  prince’s  dues,  whose 
principal  revenue  rose  from  them;  to  obviate  such 
disorders  as  might  get  ground  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
institutions;  and  to  prevent  the  unjust  vexations 
which  might  possibly  be  attempted  to  be  introduced 
in  the  sequel.  To  answer  all  these  purposes,  Hiero 
made  regulations  so  wise,  reasonable,  equitable,  and 
at  the  same  time  conformable  to  the  people’s  and 
prince’s  interests,  that  they  became  in  a  manner  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  country,  and  were  always 
observed  as  sacred  and  inviolable,  not  only  in  his 
reign,  but  in  all  succeeding  times.  When  the  Ro¬ 
mans  had  subjected  the  city  and  dominions  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  they  imposed  no  new  tributes,  and  decreed 
that  all  things  should  be  disposed  according  to  the 
laws  of  Hiero:  2  in  order  that  the  Syracusans,  in 
changing  their  masters,  might  have  the  consolation 
not  to  change  their  laws,  and  see  themselves  in  some 


»  Plin.  1.  xviii.  c.  3. 

»  Decumas  lege  Hieronica  semper  vendendas  censuerunt, 
ut  iis  jucundior  esset  mim.eris  illius  functio,  si  ejus  regis,  qui 
Siculis  carissimus  fuit,  non  solum  instituta,  commutato  im- 
perio,  yerum  etiam  nomen  remaneret.  Cic.  Oral,  in  Verr. 
defrum.  n.  13. 


measure  still  governed  by  a  prince  whose  very  name 
was  always  dear  to  them,  and  rendered  those  laws 
exceedingly  venerable. 

I  have  observed,  that  in  Sicily  the  prince’s  princi¬ 
pal  revenue  consisted  in  corn,  the  tenth  being  paid 
him.  It  was  therefore  his  interest  that  the  country 
should  be  well  cultivated,  that  estimates  should  be 
made  of  the  value  of  the  lands;  and  that  they  should 
produce  abundantly,  as  his  revenue  augmented  in 
proportion  to  their  fertility.  The  collectors  of  this 
tenth  for  the  prince,  w'hich  was  paid  in  kind,  and  not 
in  money,  were  called  Decumani ,  that  is  to  say,  far¬ 
mers  of  the  tenths.  Hiero,  in  the  regulations  he 
made  upon  this  head,  did  not  neglect  his  own  inter¬ 
ests,  which  is  the  mark  of  a  wise  prince,  and  good 
economist.  He  knew  very  well,  there  was  reason  to 
apprehend,  that  the  country  people,  who  frequently 
consider  the  most  legal  and  moderate  imposts  as  in¬ 
tolerable  burdens,  might  be  tempted  to  defraud  the 
rince  of  his  dues.  To  spare  them  this  temptation, 
e  took  such  just  and  exact  precautions,  that  wheth¬ 
er  the  corn  were  in  the  ear,  on  the  floor  to  be  thrash¬ 
ed,  laid  up  in  barns,  or  laden  for  carriage,  it  was  not 
possible  for  the  husbandman  to  secrete  any  part  of 
it,  or  to  defraud  the  collector  of  a  single  grain,  with¬ 
out  exposing  himself  to  a  severe  penalty.  Cicero  ac¬ 
quaints  us  with  these  circumstances  at  much  length. 
But  he  adds  also,  that  Hiero  had  taken  the  same 
precautions  against  the  avidity  of  the  collectors,  to 
whom  it  was  equally  impossible  to  extort  any  thing 
from  the  husbandmen  beyond  the  tenth.  Hiero  seems 
to  have  been  very  much  against  the  husbandman’s 
being  drawn  from  his  home  upon  any  pretext  what¬ 
soever.  In  fact,  says  Cicero,  inveighing  against  Ver- 
res,  who  gave  them  great  trouble  by  frequent  and 
painful  journeys,  it  is  very  hard  and  afflicting  to  the 
poor  husbandmen,  to  be  brought  from  their  country 
to  the  city,  from  the  plough  to  the  bar,  and  from  the 
care  of  tilling  their  lands  to  that  of  prosecuting  law¬ 
suits.  Miserum  atque  iniquum,  ex  agro  homines 
traduci  in  forum ,  nb  aratro  ad  subsellia,  ab  usu  re¬ 
rum  rusticarum  ad  insolitam  litem  atque  judicium.* * 
And  besides,  can  they  flatter  themselves,  let  their 
cause  be  ever  so  just,  that  they  shall  carry  it  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  collectors'?  Judic.l  ut  orator  decu- 
manum  persequatur? 

Can  there  be  any  thing  more  to  a  king’s  praise  than 
what  we  have  now  said?  Hiero  might  undertake 
wars,  for  he  did  not  want  valour,  gain  battles,  make 
conquests,  and  extend  the  bounds  of  his  dominions, 
and  upon  these  accounts  might  pass  fora  hero  in  the 
opinion  of  the  generality  of  men.  But  with  how 
many  taxes  must  he  have  loaded  his  people'?  How 
many  husbandmen  must  he  have  torn  from  their  lands? 
How  much  blood  would  the  gaining  of  those  victories 
have  cost  him!  and  of  what  emolument  would  they 
have  been  to  the  state?  Hiero,  who  knew  wherein 
true  glory  consists,  placed  his  in  governing  his  people 
with  wisdom,  and  in  making  them  happy.  Instead  of 
conquering  new  countries  by  the  force  of  arms,  he 
endeavoured  to  multiply  his  own  in  a  manner  by  the 
cultivation  of  the  lands,  by  rendering  them  more  fer¬ 
tile  than  they  were,  and  in  actually  multiplying  his 
people,  wherein  the  real  force  and  true  riches  of  a 
state  consist;  and  which  can  never  fail  to  happen 
when  the  people  of  a  country  reap  a  reasonable  ad¬ 
vantage  from  their  labour. 

It  was  in  the  second  Punic  war 
that  Hiero  gave  distinguished  proof  A.  M.  378G. 
of  his  attachment  to  the  Romans.s  Ant.  J.C.  218. 
As  soon  as  he  received  advice  of 
Hannibal’s  arrival  in  Italy,  he  went  with  his  fleet  well 
equipped  to  meet  Tiberius  Sempronius,  who  was  ar 
rived  at  Messina,  to  offer  that  consul  his  services,  and 
to  assure  him  that,  advanced  in  age  as  he  was,  he 
would  show  the  same  zeal  for  the  Roman  people  as 
he  had  formerly  done  in  his  youth  in  the  first  war 


a  Hieronica  lex  omnibus  custodiis  subjectum  aratorem 
decumano  tradit  ut  neque  in  segetibus,  neque  in  areis, 
neque  in  horreis,  neque  in  amovendo,  neque  in  asportando 
frumento,  grano  uno  posset  arator,  sine  maxima  posna  frau 
dare  decumanum.  Cic.  Orat.  in  Verr.  defrum.  n.  -0. 

*  Cic.  Orat.  in  Ver.  de  from.  n.  14. 
s  Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  50, 51. 
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against  the  Carthaginians.  He  took  upon  him  to 
supply  the  consul’s  legions,  and  the  troops  of  the  al¬ 
lies,  with  corn  and  clothes  at  his  own  expense.  Upon 
the  news  received  the  same  instant,  of  the  advantage 
gained  by  the  Roman  over  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  the 
consul  thanked  the  king  for  his  advantageous  offers, 
and  made  no  use  of  them  at  that  time. 

Hiero’s  inviolable  fidelity  towards  the  Romans, t 
which  is  very  remarkable  in  his  character,  appeared 
still  more  conspicuously  after  their  defeat  near  the 
lake  of  Thrasymenus.  They  had  already  lost  three 
battles  against  Hannibal,  each  more  unfortunate  and 
more  bloody  than  the  other.  Hiero,  in  that  mournful 
conjuncture,  sent  a  fleet  laden  with  provisions  to  the 
port  of  Ostia.  The  Syracusan  ambassadors,  when 
introduced  to  the  senate,  told  them,  “That  Hiero 
their  master  had  been  as  sensibly  afflicted  with  their 
last  disgrace,  as  if  he  had  suffered  it  in  his  own  per¬ 
son.  That  though  he  well  knew,  that  the  grandeur 
of  the  Roman  people  was  almost  more  worthy  of  ad¬ 
miration  in  times  of  adversity,  than  after  the  most 
signal  success;  he  had  sent  them  all  the  aid  that 
could  be  expected  from  a  good  and  faithful  ally,  and 
earnestly  desired  the  senate  would  not  refuse  to  ac¬ 
cept  it.  That  they  had  particularly  brought  a  Vic¬ 
tory  of  gold,  that  weighed  three  hundred  pounds, 
which  the  king  hoped  they  would  vouchsafe  to  re¬ 
ceive  as  a  favourable  augury,  and  a  pledge  of  the 
vows  which  he  had  made  for  their  prosperity.  That 
they  had  also  imported  three  hundred  thousand 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  two  hundred  thousand  of  bar¬ 
ley;  and  that  if  the  Roman  people  desired  a  greater 
quantity,  Hiero  would  cause  as  much  as  they  pleased 
to  be  transported  to  whatever  places  they  should  ap¬ 
point.  That  he  knew  the  Roman  people  employed 
none  in  their  armies  but  citizens  and  allies;  but  that 
he  had  seen  light-armed  strangers  in  their  camp. 
That  he  had  therefore  sent  them  a  thousand  archers 
and  slingers,  who  might  be  opposed  successfully  to 
the  Balears  and  Moors  of  Hannibal’s  army.” — They 
added  to  this  aid  a  very  salutary  piece  of  advice, 
which  was,  that  the  prEetor,  who  should  be  sent  to 
command  in  Sicily,  might  despatch  a  fleet  to  Africa, 
in  order  to  find  the  Carthaginians  such  employment 
in  their  own  country,  as  might  put  it  out  of  their 
power  by  that  diversion  to  send  any  succours  to 
Hannibal. 

The  senate  answered  the  king’s  ambassadors  in 
very  obliging  and  honourable  terms,  “  That  Hiero 
acted  like  a  very  generous  prince,  and  a  most  faith¬ 
ful  ally:  that  from  the  time  he  had  contracted  an  al¬ 
liance  with  the  Romans,  his  attachment  for  them  had 
Deen  constant  and  unalterable;  in  fine,  that  in  all 
times  and  places  he  had  powerfully  and  magnificently 
succoured  them:  that  the  people  had  a  due  sense  of 
such  generosity:  that  some  cities  of  Italy  had  already 
resented  the  Roman  people  with  gold,  who,  after 
aving  expressed  their  gratitude,  had  not  thought  fit 
to  accept  it:  that  the  Victory  was  too  favourable  an 
augury  not  to  be  received :  that  they  would  place 
her  in  the  Capitol,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  temple  of  the 
most  high  Jupiter,  in  order  that  she  might  establish 
there  her  fixed  and  lasting  abode.”  All  the  corn 
and  barley  on  board  the  ships,  with  the  archers  and 
slingers,  were  sent  to  the  consuls. 

Valerius  Maximus  2  makes  an  observation  here, 
upon  the  noble  and  prudent  liberality  of  Hiero;  first, 
in  the  generous  design  he  forms,  of  presenting  the 
Romans  with  three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
weight  of  gold  ;  then,  in  the  industrious  precaution 
he  uses,  to  prevent  them  from  refusing  to  accept  it. 
H-e  does  not  offer  them  that  gold  in  specie;  he  knew 
the  exceeding  delicacy  of  the  Roman  people  too  well 
for  that;  but  under  the  form  of  a  Victory,  which  they 
dared  not  refuse,  upon  account  of  the  good  omen  it 
seemed  to  bring  along  with  it. 


i  Liv.  1.  xxii.  n.  37,  38. 

a  Trecenta  millia  modium  tritici,  et  ducenta  milla  hor- 
dei,  aurique  ducenta  et  quadraginta  pondo  urbi  nostrae 
muneri  misit.  Neque  ignarus  vprecundiae  majorum  nos- 
trorum,  quod  nollet  accipere,  in  habitum  id  Victorias  for- 
mavit,  ut  eos  religione  motos,  munificentia  sua  uti  cogeret; 
voluntate  mittenui  priiis,  iterum  providentia  cavendi  ne  re- 
mitteretur  liberalis.  Val.  Mux  1.  iv.  c.  8. 


It  is  extraordinary  to  see  a  prince,  whose  domin 
ions  were  situate  as  Syracuse  was  in  regard  to  Car¬ 
thage,  from  which  it  had  every  thing  to  fear,  at  a 
time  when  Rome  seemed  near  her  ruin,  continue 
unalterably  faithful,  and  declare  openly  for  her  in¬ 
terests,  notwithstanding  all  the  dangers  to  which  so 
daring  a  conduct  exposed  him.  A  more  prudent 
olitician,  to  speak  the  usual  language,  would  per- 
aps  have  waited  the  event  of  a  new  action,  and  not 
have  been  so  hasty  to  declare  himself  without  neces¬ 
sity,  and  at  his  extreme  peril.  Such  examples  are 
the  more  estimable  for  being  rare  and  almost  un¬ 
paralleled. 

1  do  not  know,  however,  whether,  even  in  good 
policy,  Hiero  ought  not  to  have  acted  as  he  did.  It 
would  have  been  the  greatest  of  all  misfortunes  for 
Syracuse,  had  the  Carthaginians  entirely  ruined,  oi 
even  weakened  the  Romans  too  much.  That  city 
would  have  immediately  felt  all  the  weight  of  Car¬ 
thage;  as  it  was  situated  over-against  it,  and  lay 
highly  convenient  for  strengthening  its  commerce, 
securing  to  it  the  empire  of  the  sea,  and  establishing 
it  firmly  in  Sicily,  by  the  possession  of  the  whole  is¬ 
land.  It  would  therefore  have  been  imprudent  to 
suffer  such  allies  to  be  ruined  by  the  Carthaginians, 
who  would  not  have  been  the  better  friends  to  the 
Syracusans  for  having  renounced  the  Romans  by 
force.  It  was  therefore  a  decisive  stroke,  to  fly  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  aid  of  the  Romans;  and  as  Syracuse 
would  necessarily  fall  after  Rome,  it  was  absolutely 
requisite  to  hazard  everything,  either  to  save  Rome, 
or  fall  with  her. 

If  the  facts,  which  history  has  preserved  of  so  long 
and  happy  a  reign,  are  few,  they  do  not  give  us  the 
less  idea  of  this  prince,  and  ought  to  make  us  ex¬ 
ceedingly  regret  the  want  of  more  particular  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  his  actions. 

The  sum  of  a  hundred  talents  (a  hundred  thousand 
crowns,)  which  he  sent  to  the  Rhodians,*  and  the 
presents  he  made  them  after  the  great  earthquake, 
which  laid  waste  their  island,  and  threw  down  their 
Colossus,  are  illustrious  instances  of  his  liberality  and 
munificence.  The  modesty  with  which  his  presents 
were  attended  infinitely  enhances  the  value  of  them. 
He  caused  two  statues  to  be  erected  in  the  public 
square  at  Rhodes,  representing  the  people  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  placing  a  crown  upon  the  head  of  the  Rhodians; 
as  if,  says  Polybius,  Hiero,  after  having  made  that 
people  such  magnificent  presents,  far  from  assuming 
any  vanity  from  his  munificence,  believed  himself 
their  debtor  upon  that  very  account.  And,  indeed, 
the  liberality  and  beneficence  of  a  prince  to  strangers 
is  rewarded  with  interest,  in  the  pleasure  they  give  to 
himself,  and  the  glory  he  acquires  by  them. 

There  is  a  pastoral  of  Theocritus  (idyll.  16.)  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  king  we  speak  of,  wherein  the 
poet  seems  tacitly  to  reproach  that  prince  with  paying 
very  ill  for  the  verses  made  in  honour  of  him.  But 
the  mean  manner  in  which  he  claims,  as  it  were,  a  re¬ 
ward  for  the  verses  he  meditates,  leaves  room  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  imputation  of  avarice  falls  with  more 
justice  upon  the  poet  than  upon  the  prince,  distinguish¬ 
ed  and  esteemed,  as  we  have  seen,  for  his  liberality. 

It  is  to  Hiero’s  just  taste,  and  singular  attention  to 
every  thing  that  concerned  the  public  good,  that  Syra¬ 
cuse  was  indebted  for  those  amazing  machines  of  war, 
of  which  we  shall  soon  see  it  make  so  great  a  use, 
when  besieged  by  the  Romans.4  Though  that  prince 
seemed  to  devote  his  cares  entirely  to  the  tranquillity 
and  domestic  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  he  did  not  ne¬ 
glect  those  of  war;  convinced,  that  the  surest  means  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  his  dominions,  was  to  hold  him¬ 
self  always  in  readiness  to  make  war  upon  unjus* 
neighbours,  who  should  attempt  to  disturb  it.  He 
knew  how  to  profit  by  the  advantage  he  possessed  of 
having  in  his  dominions  the  most  learned  geometrician 
the  world  had  ever  produced  :  it  is  plain  I  mean  Archi¬ 
medes.  He  was  illustrious,  not  only  by  his  great  abil¬ 
ity  in  geometry,  but  by  his  birth,  as  he  was  Hiero’s 
relation.  Sensible  alone  to  the  pleasures  of  the  mind, 
and  highly  averse  to  the  hurrv  and  tumult  ofbusiuess 
and  government,  he  devoted  himself  solely  to  the 


3  Polyb.  1.  v.  p.  429. 


•  Plut.  in  Marcel,  p.  305,306. 
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study  of  a  science,  whose  sublime  speculations  on 
truths  purely  intellectual  and  spiritual,  and  entirely 
distinct  from  matter,  have  such  attraction  tor  the 
learned  of  the  first  rank,  as  scarce  leaves  them  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  apply  themselves  to  any  other  objects. 

Hiero  had,  however,  sufficient  influence  over  Archi¬ 
medes,  to  engage  him  to  descend  from  those  lofty 
speculations  to  the  practice  of  those  mechanics  which 
depend  on  the  hand,  but  are  disposed  and  directed 
by  the  head.  He  pressed  him  continually,  not  to  em¬ 
ploy  his  art  always  in  soaring  after  immaterial  and 
intellectual  objects,  but  to  bring  it  down  to  sensible 
and  corporeal  things,  and  to  render  his  reasonings  in 
some  measure  more  evident  and  familiar  to  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  mankind,  by  joining  them  experimentally 
with  things  of  use. 

Archimedes  frequently  conversed  with  the  king, 
who  always  heard  him  with  great  attention  and  ex¬ 
treme  pleasure.  One  day,  when  he  was  explaining  to 
him  the  wonderful  effects  of  the  powers  of  motion,  he 
proceeded  to  demonstrate,  “  That  with  a  certain  giv¬ 
en  power  any  weight  whatsoever  might  be  moved.” 
Ana  applauding  himself  afterwards  on  the  force  of  his 
demonstration,  he  ventured  to  boast,  that  if  there 
were  another  world  besides  this  we  inhabit,  by  going 
to  that  he  could  remove  this  at  pleasure.  The  king, 
surprised  and  delighted,  desired  him  to  put  his  pro¬ 
position  in  execution,  by  removing  some  great 
weight  with  a  small  force. 

Archimedes  preparing  to  satisfy  thejust  and  ration¬ 
al  curiosity  of  his  kinsman  and  friend,  chose  out  one 
of  the  galleys  in  the  port,  caused  it  to  be  drawn  on 
shore  with  great  labour,  and  by  abundance  of  men. 
He  then  ordered  its  usual  lading  to  be  put  on  board, 
and  besides  that  as  many  men  as  it  could  hold.  Af¬ 
terwards,  placing  himself  at  some  distance,  and  sitting 
at  his  ease,  without  trouble,  or  exerting  his  strength 
in  the  least,  by  only  moving  with  his  hand  the  end  of 
a  machine,  which  he  had  provided  with  numerous 
cords  and  pulleys,  he  drew  the  galley  to  him  upon 
the  land,  with  as  much  ease,  and  as  steadily,  as  if  it 
had  swam  upon  the  water. 

The  king,  upon  the  sight  of  so  prodigious  an  effect 
of  the  powers  of  motion,  was  entirely  astonished ;  and 
judging  from  that  experiment  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
art,  he  earnestly  solicited  Archimedes  to  make  sever¬ 
al  sorts  of  machines  and  battering  engines  for  sieges 
and  attacks,  as  well  for  the  defence  as  assault  of  places. 

It  has  been  somefimes  asked,  whether  the  sublime 
knowledge  of  which  we  speak,  be  necessary  to  a 
king;  and  if  the  study  of  arts  and  sciences  ought  to 
form  part  of  the  education  of  a  young  prince'!  What 
We  read  here  demonstrates  their  utility.  If  king  Hiero 
had  wanted  taste  and  curiosity,  and  employed  himself 
solely  in  his  pleasures,  Archimedes  had  remained  in¬ 
active  in  his  closet,  and  all  his  extraordinary  science 
been  of  no  advantage  to  his  country.  What  treasures 
of  useful  knowledge  lie  buried  in  obscurity,  and  in  a 
manner  hid  under  the  earth,  because  princes  set  no 
value  upon  learned  men,  and  consider  them  as  persons 
useless  to  the  state.  But  when,  in  their  youth,  they 
have  imbibed  some  small  tincture  of  arts  and  sciences, 
(for  the  study  of  princes  ought  to  extend  no  farther  in 
that  point,)  they  esteem  such  as  distinguish  themselves 
by  their  learning,  sometimes  converse  with  them,  and 
hold  them  in  honour;  and  by  so  glorious  a  protection 
make  way  for  valuable  discoveries,  of  which  the  state 
soon  reaps  the  advantage.  Syracuse  had  this  obliga¬ 
tion  to  Hiero;  which,  without  doubt,  was  the  effect 
of  his  excellent  education;  for  he  had  been  bred  with 
uncommon  care  and  attention. 

What  has  been  said  hitherto  of  Archimedes,  and 
what  we  shall  presently  add,  with  respect  todhose  ad¬ 
mirable  machines  of  war  which  were  used  during  the 
siege  of  Syracuse,  shows  how  wrong  it  is  to  despise 
those  sublime  and  speculative  sciences,  whose  only  ob¬ 
jects  are  simple  and  abstract  ideas.  It  is  true,  that  all 
mere  geometrical  or  algebraical  speculations  do  not 
relate  to  useful  things.  But  it  is  also  as  true,  that  most 
of  those,  which  have  not  that  relation,  conduct  or  re¬ 
fer  to  those  that  have.  They  may  appear  unprofitable, 
as  long  as  they  do  not  deviate,  if  I  may  so  say,  from 
this  intellectual  world;  but  the  mixed  mathematics, 
which  desce  id  to  ma  ter,  and  consider  the  motions  of 
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the  stars,  the  perfect  knowledge  of  navigation,  the  art 
of  drawing  remote  objects  near  by  the  assistance  of 
telescopes,  the  increase  of  the  powers  of  motion,  the 
nice  exactitude  of  the  balance,  and  other  similar  ob¬ 
jects,  become  more  easy  of  access,  and  in  a  manner 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  vulgar.  The  labour 
of  Archimedes  was  long  obscure,  and  perhaps  con¬ 
temned,  because  he  confined  himself  to  simple  and 
barren  speculations.  Ought  we  therefore  to  conclude 
that  it  was  useless  and  uprofitable?  It  was  from  that 
very  source  of  knowledge,  buried  till  then  in  obscuri¬ 
ty,  that  snot  forth  those  brilliant  lights  and  wonderful 
discoveries,  which  display  from  their  birth  a  sensible 
and  manifest  utility,  and  inspired  the  Romans  with 
astonishment  and  despair  when  they  besieged  Syra¬ 
cuse. 

Hiero  was  great  and  magnificent  in  all  things,  in 
building  palaces,  arsenals,  and  temples.  He  caused 
an  infinite  number  of  ships  of  all  burdens  to  be  built 
for  the  exportation  of  corn;  a  traffic  in  which  almost 
the  whole  wealth  of  the  island  consisted.  We  are  told 
of  a  galley  built  by  his  order,  under  the  direction  of 
Archimedes,  which  was  reckoned  one  of  the  most  fa¬ 
mous  structures  of  antiquity.!  It  was  a  whole  year 
in  building.  Hiero  passed  whole  days  amongst  the 
workmen,  to  animate  them  by  his  presence. 

This  ship  had  twenty  benches  of  oars.  The  enor¬ 
mous  pile  was  fastened  together  on  all  sides  with  huge 
nails  of  copper,  which  weighed  each  ten  pounds  and 
upwards. 

The  inside  had  in  it  three  galleries  or  corridors,  the 
lowest  of  which  led  to  the  hold  by  a  flight  of  stairs, 
the  second  to  apartments,  and  the  first  to  soldiers’ 
lodgings. 

On  the  right  and  left  side  of  the  middle  gallery, 
there  were  apartments  to  the  number  of  thirty;  in 
each  of  which  were  four  beds  for  men.  The  apartment 
for  the  officers  and  seamen  had  fifteen  beds,  and  three 
great  rooms  for  eating;  the  last  of  which,  that  was 
at  the  stern,  served  for  a  kitchen.  All  the  floors  of 
these  apartments  were  inlaid  with  small  stones  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colours,  representing  stories  takeu  from  the 
Illiad  of  Homer.  The  ceilings,  windows  and  all  the 
other  parts,  were  finished  with  wonderful  art,  and  em¬ 
bellished  with  all  kinds  of  ornaments. 

In  the  upermost  gallery  there  was  a  gymnasium, 
or  place  of  exercise,  and  walks  proportionate  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  ship.  In  them  were  gardens  and 
plants  of  all  kinds,  disposed  in  wonderful  order. 
Pipes,  some  of  hardened  clay,  and  others  of  lead, 
conveyed  water  all  round  to  refresh  them.  There 
were  also  arbours  of  ivy  and  vines,  that  had  their 
roots  in  great  vessels  filled  with  earth.  These  vessels 
were  watered  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gardens. 
The  arbours  served  to  shade  the  walks. 

After  these  came  the  apartment  of  Venus,  with 
three  beds.  This  was  floored  with  agates  and  other 
precious  stones,  the  finest  that  could  be  found  in  the 
island.  The  walls  and  roof  were  of  cypress  wood. 
The  windows  were  adorned  with  ivory,  paintings,  and 
small  statues.  In  another  apartment  was  a  library 
at  the  top  of  which,  on  the  outside,  was  fixed  a  sun¬ 
dial. 

There  was  also  an  apartment  with  three  beds  for  a 
bath,  in  which  were  three  great  brazen  coppers,  and  a 
bathing-vessel,  made  of  a  single  stone  of  various  co¬ 
lours.  This  vessel  contained  two  hundred  and  fifty 
quarts.  At  the  ship’s  head  was  a  great  reservoir  of 
water,  which  held  a  hundred  thousand  quarts. 

All  round  the  ship,  on  the  outside,  were  Atlases  of 
six  cubits,  or  nine  feet,  in  height,  which  supported 
the  sides  of  the  ship;  these  Atlases  were  at  equal  dis¬ 
tances  from  each  other.  The  ship  was  adorned  on 
all  sides  with  paintings,  and  had  eight  towers  pro¬ 
portioned  to  its  size;  two  at  the  head,  two  at  the 
stern,  and  four  in  the  middle,  of  equal  dimensions. 
Upon  these  towers  were  parapets,  from  which  stones 
might  be  discharged  upon  the  ships  of  an  enemy  that 
should  approach  too  near.  Each  tower  was  guarded 
by  four  young  men  completely  armed,  and  two  areh- 
ers.  The  inside  of  them  was  filled  with  stones  and 
arrows. 


‘  Athen.  1.  v.  p.  206—209. 
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Upon  tie  side  of  the  vessel,  well  strengthened  with 
planks,  was  a  kind  of  rampart,  on  which  was  an  en¬ 
gine  to  discharge  stones,  made  by  Archimedes:  it 
threw  a  stone  of  three  hundred  weight,  and  an  arrow 
af  twelve  cubits  (eighteen  feet)  the  distance  of  a  sta¬ 
dium,  or  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  paces  from  it. 

The  ship  had  three  masts,  at  each  of  which  were 
two  machines  to  discharge  stones.  There  also  were 
the  hooks  and  masses  of  lead  to  throw  upon  such  as 
approached.  The  whole  ship  was  surrounded  with 
a  rampart  of  iron  to  keep  off  those  who  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  board  it.  All  around  were  iron  grapplings 
(corvi,)  which  being  thrown  by  machines,  grappled 
the  vessels  of  the  enemy,  and  drew  them  close  to  the 
ship,  from  whence  it  was  easy  to  destroy  them.  On 
each  of  the  sides  were  sixty  young  men  completely 
armed,  and  as  many  about  the  masts,  and  at  the  ma¬ 
chines  for  throwing  stones. 

Though  the  hold  of  this  ship  was  extremely  deep, 
one  man  sufficed  for  clearing  it  of  all  water,  with  a 
machine  made  in  the  nature  of  a  screw,  invented  by 
Archimedes.  An  Athenian  poet  of  that  name  made 
an  epigram  upon  this  superb  vessel,  for  which  he  was 
well  paid.  Hiero  sent  him  a  thousand  medimni  of 
corn  as  a  reward,  and  caused  them  to  be  carried  to 
the  port  of  Piraeus.  The  medimnus,  according  to 
Father  Montfaucon,  is  a  measure  that  contains  six 
bushels.  This  epigram  is  come  down  to  us.  The 
value  of  verse  was  known  at  that  time  in  Syracuse. 

Hiero  having  found  that  there  was  no  port  in  Sicily 
capable  of  containing  this  vessel,  except  some  where 
it  could  not  lie  at  anchor  without  danger,  resolved  to 
make  a  present  of  it  to  king  Ptolemy,!  and  sent  it  to 
Alexandria.  There  was  at  that  time  a  great  dearth 
of  corn  throughout  all  Egypt. 

Several  other  transports  of  less  burden  attended 
this  great  ship.  Three  hundred  thousand  quarters  of 
corn  were  put  on  board  them,  with  ten  thousand  great 
earthen  jars  of  salted  fish,  twenty  thousand  quintals 
(or  two  millions  of  pounds)  of  salt  meat,  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  bundles  of  different  cloths,  without  including 
the  provisions  for  the  ships’  crews  and  officers. 

To  avoid  too  much  prolixity,  I  have  retrenched 
some  part  of  the  description  which  Athenseus  has  left 
us  of  this  great  ship.  I  could  have  wished,  that,  to 
have  given  us  a  better  idea  of  it,  he  had  mentioned 
the  exact  dimensions  of  it.  Had  he  added  a  word 
upon  the  benches  of  oars,  it  would  have  cleared  up 
and  determined  a  question,  which,  without  it,  must 
for  ever  remain  doubtful  and  obscure. 

Hicro’s  fidelity  was  put  to  a  very 
A.  M.  3788.  severe  trial,  after  the  bloody  defeat 
Ant.  J.  C.  216.  of  the  Romans  in  the  battle  of  Can¬ 
nae,  which  was  followed  by  an  almost 
universal  defection  of  their  allies. 

But  even  the  laying  waste  of  his  dominions  by  the 
Carthaginian  troops,  which  their  fleet  had  landed  in 
Sicily,  was  not  capable  of  shaking  his  resolution. 
He  was  only  afflicted  to  see  that  the  contagion  had 
spread  even  to  his  own  family .2  He  had  a  son  nam¬ 
ed  Gelon,  who  married  Nereis  the  daughter  of  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  by  whom  he  had  several  children,  and  amongst 
others  Hieronymus,  of  whom  we  shall  soon  speak. 
Gelon,  despising  his  father’s  great  age,  and  setting 
no  value  on  the  alliance  of  the  Romans  after  their  last 
disgrace  at  Cannae,  had  declared  openly  for  the  Car¬ 
thaginians.  He  had  already  armed  the  multitude, 
and  solicited  the  allies  of  Syracuse  to  join  him;  and 
would  3  perhaps  have  occasioned  great  trouble  in  Sici¬ 
ly,  if  a  sudden  and  unexpected  death  had  not  inter¬ 
vened.  It  happened  so  opportunely, 
A.  M.  3789.  that  his  father  was  suspected  of  hav- 
Ant.  J.  C.  215.  ing  promoted  it.  He  did  not  survive 
his  son  long  and  died  at  the  age  of 
fourscore  and  ten  years,  infinitely  regretted  by  his 
people,  after  having  reigned  fifty-four  years. 


>  There  is  reason  to  believe  this  was  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus. 

»  Liv.  1.  xxiii.  n.  30. 

»  Movissetque  in  Sicilia  res,  nisi  mors,  adeo  opportuna  ut 
patrem  quoque  suspicione  adspergeret,  armantem  eum  mul- 
titudinem  sollir.itantemque  socios,  absumpsisset.  Liv. 


ARTICLE  II. 

SECTION  I.— HIERONYMUS,  GRANDSON  OF  HIERO 
SUCCEEDS  HIM,  AND  CAUSES  HIM  TO  BE  REGRETTED 
BY  HIS  VICES  AND  CRUELTY.  HE  IS  KILLED  IN  A 
CONSPIRACY.  BARBAROUS  MURDER  OF  THE  PRIN¬ 
CESSES.  HIPPOCRATES  AND  EPICYDES  POSSESS 
THEMSELVES  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  SYRACUSE, 
AND  DECIARE  FOR  THE  CARTHAGINIANS  AS  HIE¬ 
RONYMUS  HAD  DONE. 

The  death  of  Hiero  occasioned  great  revolutions 
in  Sicily.  The  kingdom  was  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  Hieronymus  his  grandson,  a  young4  prince  inca¬ 
pable  of  making  a  wise  use  of  his  independence,  and 
far  from  possessing  strength  to  resist  the  seducing 
allurements  of  sovereign  power.  Hiero’s  apprehen 
sions,  that  the  flourishing  condition  in  which  he  left 
his  kingdom  would  soon  change  under  an  infant  king, 
suggested  to  him  the  thought  and  desire  of  restoring 
their  liberty  to  the  Syracusans.  But  his  two  daugh¬ 
ters  opposed  that  design  with  all  their  influence; 
from  the  hope  that  the  young  prince  would  have  only 
the  title  of  king,  and  that  they  should  have  all  the 
authority,  in  conjunction  with  their  husbands,  An- 
dranodorus  and  2oippus,  who  were  to  hold  the  first 
rank  amongst  his  guardians.6  It  was  not  easy  for  an 
old  man  of  ninety  to  hold  out  against  the  caresses 
and  arts  of  those  two  women,  who  besieged  him  day 
and  night,  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  his  mind  in  the 
midst  of  their  pressing  and  assiduous  insinuations, 
and  to  sacrifice  with  courage  the  interests  of  his  fami¬ 
ly  to  those  of  the  public. 

To  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  evils  he  foresaw, 
he  appointed  him  fifteen  guardians,  who  were  to  form 
his  council;  and  earnestly  desired  them,  at  his  death, 
never  to  depart  from  the  alliance  with  the  Romans, 
to  which  he  had  inviolably  adhered  for  fifty  years,  and 
to  teach  the  young  prince  to  tread  in  his  steps,  and 
to  follow  the  principles  in  which  he  had  been  edu¬ 
cated  till  then. 

The  king  dying  after  these  arrangements,  the 
guardians  whom  he  had  appointed  for  his  grandson, 
immediately  summoned  the  assembly,  presented  the 
young  prince  to  the  people,  and  caused  the  will  to 
be  read.  A  small  number  of  people,  expressly  plac¬ 
ed  to  applaud  it,  clapped  their  hands,  and  raised  ac¬ 
clamations  of  joy.  All  the  rest,  in  a  consternation 
equal  to  that  of  a  family  who  have  lately  lost  a  good 
father,  kept  a  mournful  silence,  which  sufficiently 
expressed  their  grief  for  their  recent  loss,  and  their 
apprehension  of  what  was  to  come.  His  funeral  was 
afterwards  solemnized,  and  more  honoured  by  the 
sorrow  and  tears  of  his  subjects,  than  the  care  and 
regard  of  his  relations  for  his  memory .6 

Andranodorus’s  first  care  was  to  remove  all  the 
other  guardians,  by  telling  them  roundly,  the  prince 
was  ot  age  to  govern  for  himself. 

He  was  at  that  time  near  fifteen  years  old.  So 
that  Andranodortis,  being  the  first  to  renounce  the 
guardianship  held  by  him  in  common  with  many  col¬ 
leagues,  united  in  his  own  person  all  their  power. 
The  wisest  arrangements  made  by  princes  at  their 
deaths,  are  often  little  regarded,  and  seldom  execu¬ 
ted  afterwards. 

The  best  and  most  moderate  prince  in  the  world, 7 
succeeding  a  king  so  well  beloved  by  his  subjects,  as 
Hiero  had  been,  would  have  found  it  very  di&cult  to 
console  them  for  the  loss  they  had  sustained.  But 
Hieronymus,  as  if  he  strove  by  his  vices  to  make  him 
still  more  regretted,  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne, 
than  he  made  the  people  sensible  how  much  all  thing3 


4  j v'x^uIrl  libertatem,  nedum  dominationem, 
modice  laturum.  Liv. 

•  Non  facile  erat  nonagesimum  jam  agenti  annum,  cir- 
cumsesso  dies  noctesque  muliebribus  blanditiis,  liberara 
amrnum.et  conyenere  ad  publican  privata  curam.  Liv. 

r  unus  fit  regium,  magis  amore  civium  et  caritate,  quam 
cura  suorum  celebre.  Liv. 

1  ^'x  Midem  u!U  bono  moderatoque  regi  facilis  eratfa- 
vor  apud  oyracusanos  succedenti  tantae  caritati  Hieronis. 
Verumenimvero  Hieronymus,  velut  suis  vitiis  desiderabi- 
lem  elncere  vellet  avum,  primo  statim  conspectu,  omnia 
quam  disparia  essent,  iostendit.  Liv. 
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were  altered.  While  neither  Hiero,  nor  Gelon  his 
son,  had  ever  distinguished  themselves  from  the  other 
citizens  by  their  habits,  or  any  outward  ornaments, 
Hieronymus  was  presently  seen  in  a  purple  robe, 
with  a  diadem  on  his  head,  and  surrounded  by  a 
troop  of  armed  guards.  Sometimes  he  affected  to 
imitate  Dionysius,  the  Tyrant,  in  coming  out  of  his 
palace  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  white  horses.  All 
the  rest  of  his  conduct  was  suitable  to  his  equipage:  l 
a  visible  contempt  for  all  the  world  ;  haughtiness  and 
disdain  in  hearing;  an  affectation  of  saying  disoblig¬ 
ing  things;  so  difficult  of  access,  that  not  only  stran- 
ers,  but  even  his  guardians,  could  scarce  approach 
im;  a  refinement  of  taste  in  discovering  new  meth¬ 
ods  of  excess;  a  cruelty  so  enormous  as  to  extinguish 
all  sense  of  humanity  in  him:  this  odious  disposition 
of  the  young  king  terrified  the  people  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree,  that  even  some  of  his  guardians,  to  escape  his 
cruelty,  either  put  themselves  to  death,  or  condemn¬ 
ed  themselves  to  voluntary  banishment. 

Only  three  men,  Andranodorus  and  Zoippus,  both 
Hiero’s  sons-in-law,  and  Tbraso,  had  a  great  freedom 
of  access  to  the  young  king.  He  paid  little  more  no¬ 
tice  to  them  than  to  others;  but  as  the  two  first  open¬ 
ly  declared  for  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  latter  for 
the  Romans,  that  difference  of  sentiments,  and  very' 
warm  disputes,  which  were  frequently  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  it,  drew  upon  them  that  prince's  attention. 

About  this  time  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of 
Hieronymus  happened  to  be  discovered.  One  of 
the  principal  conspirators,  named  Theodotus,  was 
accused.  Being  put  to  the  torture,  he  confessed  the 
crime  as  far  as  it  regarded  himself;  but  all  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  most  cruel  torments  could  not  make  him 
betray  his  accomplices.  At  length,  as  if  no  longer 
able  to  support  the  pains  inflicted  on  him,  he  accused 
the  king’s  best  friends,  though  innocent,  amongst 
whom  he  named  Thraso,  as  the  ringleader  of  the 
whole  enterprise:  adding,  that  they  should  never 
have  engaged  in  it,  if  a  man  of  his  credit  had  not 
been  at  their  head.  The  zeal  he  had  always  express¬ 
ed  for  the  Roman  interests  rendered  theevidence  pro¬ 
bable,  and  he  was  accordingly  put  to  death.  Not  one 
of  the  accomplices,  during  their  companion’s  being 
tortured,  either  fled  or  concealed  himself,  so  much 
they  relied  upon  the  fidelity  of  Theodotus,  and  such 
was  his  fortitude  to  keep  the  secret  inviolable. 

The  death  of  Thraso,  who  was  the  sole  support  of 
the  alliance  with  the  Romans,  left  the  field  open  to 
the  partizans  of  Carthage.  Hieronymus  despatched 
ambassadors  to  Hannibal,  who  sent  back  a  young 
Carthaginian  officer,  of  illustrious  birth,  named  also 
Hannibal,  with  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  natives  of 
Carthage,  but  descended  from  the  Syracusans  by  their 
father.  After  the  treaty  with  Hieronymus  was  con¬ 
cluded,  the  young  officer  returned  to  his  general; 
the  two  others  continued  with  the  king  by  Hannibal’s 
permission.  The  conditions  of  the  treaty  were,  that 
after  having  driven  the  Romans  out  of  Sicily,  of  which 
they  fully  assured  themselves,  the  river  Himera,  which 
also  divides  the  island,  should  be  the  boundary  of 
their  respective  dominions.  Hieronymus,  puffed  up 
by  the  praises  of  his  flatterers,  even  demanded,  some 
time  after,  that  all  Sicily  should  be  given  up  to  him, 
leaving  the  Carthaginians  Italy  for  their  part.  The 
proposal  appeared  idle  and  rash;  but  Hannibal  gave 
very  little  attention  to  it,  having  no  other  view  at 
that  time  than  of  drawing  off  the  young  king  from 
the  party  of  the  Romans 

Upon  the  first  rumour  of  this  treaty,  Appius,  prae¬ 
tor  of  Sicily,  sent  ambassadors  to  Hieronymus  to  re¬ 
new  the  alliance  made  by  his  grandfather  with  the 
Romans.  That  proud  prince  received  them  with 
great  contempt;  asking  them,  with  an  air  of  raillery 
and  insult,  what  had  passed  at  the  battle  of  Cannae; 
that  Hannibal’s  ambassadors  had  related  incredible 
things  respecting  it;  that  he  was  happy  in  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  knowing  the  truth  from  their  mouths,  that 
he  might  thence  determine  upon  the  choice  of  his 


»  Hunc  tarn  superbum  apparatum  habitumque  convem- 
entes  sequebantur  contempius  omnium  hominum,  superbae 
aures,  contumeliosa  dicta,  rari  aditus,  non  alienis  mono  sed 
tutoribus  etiam ;  libidines  novte,  inhumana  crudelitas.  Liv. 
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allies.  The  Romans  made  answer,  that  they  would 
return  to  him,  when  he  had  learned  to  treat  ambas¬ 
sadors  seriously,  and  with  respect;  and,  after  having 
cautioned  rather  than  desired  him  not  to  change  side's 
too  rashly,  they  withdrew. 

At  length  his  cruelty,  and  the  other  vices  to  which 
he  blindly  abandoned  himself,  drew  upon  him  an  un¬ 
fortunate  end.  Those  who  had  formed  the  conspi¬ 
racy  mentioned  before,  pursued  their  scheme;  and 
having  found  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  their  enterprise,  killed  him  in  the  city  of 
the  Leontines,  on  a  journey  he  made  from  Syracuse 
into  the  country. 

We  here  evidently  see  the  difference  between  a 
king  and  a  tyrant;  and  that  it  is  not  in  guards  or 
arms  that  the  security  of  a  prince  consists,  but  in  the 
affection  of  his  subjects.  Hiero,  from  being  convinc¬ 
ed,  that  those  who  have  the  laws  in  their  hands  for 
the  government  of  the  people,  ought  always  to  go¬ 
vern  themselves  by  the  laws,  behaved  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  it  might  be  said  the  law,  and  not  Hiero, 
reigned.  He  believed  himself  rich  and  powerful  for 
no  other  end  than  to  do  good  and  to  render  others 
happy.  He  had  no  occasion  to  take  precautions  for 
the  security  of  his  life:  he  had  always  the  surest 
guard  about  him,  the  love  of  his  people:  and  Syra¬ 
cuse  was  afraid  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  losing  him. 
Hence  he  was  lamented  at  his  death  as  the  common 
father  of  his  country.  Not  only  their  mouths  but 
hearts  were  long  after  filled  with  his  name,  and  in¬ 
cessantly  blessed  his  memory.  Hieronymus,  on  the 
contrary,  who  had  no  other  rule  of  conduct  than  vio¬ 
lence,  who  regarded  all  other  men  as  born  solely  for 
himself,  and  valued  himself  upon  governing  them 
not  as  subjects  but  slaves,  led  the  most  wretched  life 
in  the  world,  if  to  pass  his  days  in  continual  appre¬ 
hension  and  terror,  can  be  called  living.  As  he  trust¬ 
ed  nobody,  nobody  placed  any  confidence  in  him. 
Those  who  were  nearest  his  person  were  the  most 
exposed  to  his  suspicions  and  cruelty,  and  thought 
they  had  no  other  security  for  their  own  lives,  than 
by  putting  an  end  to  his.  Thus  ended  a  reign  of 
short  duration,  but  abounding  with  disorders,  injus¬ 
tice,  and  oppression. 

Appius, 2  who  foresaw  the  consequence  of  his  death, 
gave  the  senate  advice  of  all  that  had  passed,  and 
took  the  necessary  precautions  to  preserve  that  part 
of  Sicily  which  belonged  to  the  Romans.  They,  on 
their  side,  perceiving  the  war  in  Sicily  was  likely  to 
become  important,  sent  Marcellus 
thither,  who  had  been  appointed  con-  A.  M.  3790. 
sul  with  Fabius,  in  the  beginning  of  Ant.  J.  C. 214. 
the  fifth  year  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  and  had  distinguished  himself  gloriously  by  his 
successes  against  Hannibal. 

When  Hieronymus  was  killed,  the  soldiers,  less  out 
of  affection  for  him,  than  a  certain  natural  respect  for 
their  kings,  had  thoughts  at  first  of  avenging  his  death 
upon  the  conspirators.  But  the  grateful  name  of  li¬ 
berty  by  which  they  were  flattered,  and  the  hope  that 
was  given  them  of  the  division  of  the  tyrant’s  trea¬ 
sures  amongst  them,  and  of  additional  pay,  with  the 
recital  of  his  horrid  crimes  and  shameful  excesses,  all 
together  appeased  their  first  heat,  and  changed  their 
disposition  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  left,  without 
interment,  the  body  of  that  prince  for  whom  they 
had  just  before  expressed  so  warm  a  regret. 

As  soon  as  the  death  of  Hieronymus  was  known  at 
Syracuse,  Andranodorus  seized  the  Isle,  which  was 
part  of  the  city,  with  the  citadel,  and  such  other  pla¬ 
ces  as  were  most  proper  for  his  defence  in  it,  putting 
good  garrisons  into  them.  Theodotus  and  Sosis, 
heads  of  the  conspiracy,  having  left  their  accomplices 
with  the  army,  to  keep  the  soldiers  quiet,  arrived 
soon  after  at  the  city.  They  made  themselves  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  quarter  Achradina,  where,  by  showing  the 
tyrant’s  bloody  robe,  with  his  diadem,  to  the  people, 
and  exhorting  them  to  take  arms  for  the  defence  of 
their  liberty,  they  soon  saw  themselves  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  body. 

The  whole  city  was  in  confusion.  The  next  day 
at  sun-rise,  all  the  people,  armed  and  unarmed,  ran 


a  Liv.  1.  xxiv.  n.  41—35. 
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to  the  quarter  Aehradina,  where  the  senate  was  hold- 
en,  which  had  neither  assembled  nor  been  consulted 
upon  any  affair  since  Hiero’s  death.  Polymnus,  one 
of  the  senators,  spoke  to  the  people  with  great  free¬ 
dom  and  moderation.  He  represented,  “  that  having 
experienced  the  indignities  and  miseries  of  slavery, 
they  w>ere  more  sensibly  affected  with  them;  but 
that  as  to  the  evils  occasioned  by  civil  discord,  they 
nad  rather  heard  them  spoken  of  by  their  fathers, 
than  been  acquainted  with  them  themselves:  that  he 
commended  their  readiness  in  taking  arms,  and  should 
praise  them  still  more,  if  they  did  not  proceed  to  use 
them,  till  the  last  extremity:  that  at  present  it  was 
his  advice  to  send  deputies  to  Andranodorus,  and  to 
let  him  know  he  must  submit  to  the  senate,  open  the 
ates  of  the  Isle,  and  withdraw  his  garrisons:  that  if 
e  persisted  in  his  usurpation,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  treat  him  with  more  rigour  than  Hieronymus  had 
experienced.” 

This  deputation  at  first  made  some  impression  up¬ 
on  him;  whether  it  were,  that  he  still  retained  a  re¬ 
spect  for  the  senate,  and  was  moved  with  the  unani¬ 
mous  concurrence  of  the  citizens;  or  whether  the 
best  fortified  part  of  the  Isle  having  been  taken  from 
him  by  treachery  and  surrendered  to  the  Syracusans, 
that  loss  gave  him  just  apprehensions.  But  his  wife 
Demarata, l  Hiero’s  daughter,  a  haughty  and  ambi¬ 
tious  princess,  having  taken  him  aside,  put  him  in 
mind  of  the  famous  saying  of  Dionysius  the  Tyrant, 
“  that  it  was  never  proper  to  quit  the  saddle”  (i.  e. 
the  tyranny,)  “  till  pulled  oft'  the  horse  by  the  heels; 
that  a  great  fortune  might  be  renounced  in  a  moment, 
but  that  it  would  cost  abundance  of  time  and  pains 
to  attain  it;  that  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  gain  time;  and  whilst  he  amused  the  senate 
by  ambiguous  answers,  to  treat  privately  with  the 
soldiers  at  Leontium,  whom  it  would  be  easy  to  bring 
over  to  his  interest  by  the  attraction  of  the  king’s 
treasures  in  bis  possession.” 

Andranodorus  did  not  entirely  reject  this  counsel, 
nor  think  proper  to  follow  it  without  reserve.  He 
chose  a  mean  between  both.  He  promised  to  submit 
to  the  senate  in  expectation  of  a  more  favourable  op¬ 
portunity ;  and  the  next  day  having  thrown  open  the 
gates  of  the  Isle,  repaired  to  the  quarter  Aehradina; 
and  there,  after  having  excused  his  delay  and  resist¬ 
ance,  from  the  fear  he  had  entertained  of  being  in¬ 
volved  in  the  tyrant’s  punishment,  as  his  uncle,  he  de¬ 
clared  that  he  was  come  to  put  his  person  and  inter¬ 
est  into  the  hands  of  the  senate.  Then  turning  to¬ 
wards  the  tyrant’s  murderers,  and  addressing  himself 
to  Theodotus  and  Sosis,  “you  have  done,”  said  he, 
“a  memorable  action.  But,  believe  me,  your  glory 
is  only  begun,  and  has  not  yet  attained  its  highest 
pitch.  If  you  do  not  take  care  to  establish  peace 
and  union  among  the  citizens,  the  state  is  in  great 
danger  of  expiring,  and  of  being  destroyed  at  the 
very  moment  she  begins  to  taste  the  blessings  of  lib¬ 
erty.”  After  this  discourse,  he  laid  the  keys  of  the 
Isle  and  of  the  king’s  treasures  at  their  feet.  The 
whole  city  was  highly  rejoiced  on  this  occasion,  and 
the  temples  were  thronged  during  the  rest  of  the  day 
with  infinite  numbers  of  people,  who  went  thither  to 
return  thanks  to  the  gods  for  so  happy  a  change  of 
affairs. 

The  next  day  the  senate  being  assembled  according 
to  the  ancient  custom,  magistrates  were  appointed, 
amongst  whom  Andranodorus  was  elected  one  of  the 
first,  with  Theodotus  and  Sosis,  and  some  others  of 
the  conspirators  who  were  absent. 

On  the  other  side,  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes, 
whom  Hieronymus  had  sent  at  the  head  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  men,  to  endeavour  to  excite  troubles  in  the  cities 
which  continued  to  adhere  to  the  Romans,  seeing 
themselves,  upon  the  news  of  the  tyrant’s  death,  aban¬ 
doned  by  the  soldiers  under  their  command,  returned 
to  Syracuse,  where  they  demanded  to  be  escorted  in 
safety  to  Hannibal,  having  no  longer  any  business  in 


*  Sed  evocatum  eum  ab  lejatis  Demarata  uxor,  filis  Hie- 
rohis,  inflata  adhuc  regiis  animis  ac  muliebri  spiritu,  admo- 
net  saepe  usurpatte  Dionysii  tyranni  vocis:  quae,  pedibus 
tractum,  non  insidentem  equo,  relinquere  tyranniden,  dis- 
aret  debere.  Liv. 


Sicily,  after  the  del  th  of  him  to  whom  tney  had  been 
sent  by  that  general.  The  Syracusans  were  not  sor¬ 
ry  to  part  with  those  two  strangers,  who  were  of  a 
turbulent,  factious  disposition,  and  well  experienced 
in  military  affairs.  There  is  in  most  affairs  a  decisive 
moment,  which  never  returns  after  having  been  once 
let  slip.  The  negligence  in  assigning  the  time  for 
their  departure,  gave  them  an  opportunity  ot  insinu¬ 
ating  themselves  into  the  favour  of  the  soldiers,  who 
esteemed  them  upon  account  ot  their  abilities,  and 
of  setting  them  against  the  senate,  and  the  better  in¬ 
clined  part  of  the  citizens. 

Andranodorus,  whose  wife’s  ambition  would  never 
let  him  rest,  and  who  till  then,  had  covered  his  de¬ 
signs  with  smooth  dissimulation,  believing  it  a  pro¬ 
per  time  for  disclosing  them,  conspired  with  Themis¬ 
tus,  Gelon’s  son-in-law,  to  seize  the  sovereignty.  He 
communicated  his  views  to  a  commedian  named  Ar- 
iston,  from  whom  he  kept  nothing  secret.  That  pro¬ 
fession  was  not  at  all  dishonourable  among  the  Greeks, 
and  was  exercised  by  persons  of  no  ignoble  condition. 
Ariston  believing  it  his  duty,  as  it  really  was,  to  sa¬ 
crifice  his  friend  to  his  country,  discovered  the  con¬ 
spiracy.  Andranodorus  and  Themistus  were  imme¬ 
diately  killed,  by  order  of  the  other  magistrates,  as 
they  entered  the  senate.  The  people  rose,  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  revenge  their  deaths;  out  were  deterred  from 
it  by  the  sight  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  two  conspi¬ 
rators,  which  were  thrown  out  of  the  senate-house. 
They  were  then  informed  of  their  pernicious  designs; 
to  which  all  the  misfortunes  of  Sicily  were  ascribed, 
rather  than  to  the  wickedness  of  Hieronymus,  who, 
being  only  a  youth,  had  acted  entirely  by  their  coun¬ 
sels.  They  insinuated  that  his  guardians  and  tutors 
had  reigned  in  his  name;  that  they  ought  to  have 
been  cut  off  before  Hieronymus,  or  at  least  with  him  • 
that  impunity  had  carried  them  on  to  commit  new 
crimes,  and  induced  them  to  aspire  to  the  tyranny: 
that  not  being  able  to  succeed  in  their  design  by  force 
they  had  employed  dissimulation  and  perfidy:  that 
neither  favours  and  honours  had  been  capable  of 
overcoming  the  wicked  disposition  of  Andranodorus; 
nor  the  electing  him  one  of  the  supreme  magistrates 
amongst  the  deliverers  of  their  country,  him,  who 
was  the  declared  enemy  of  liberty :  that  as  to  the  rest, 
they  had  been  inspired  with  their  ambition  of  reign¬ 
ing  by  the  princesses  of  the  blood-royal  whom  they 
had  married,  the  one  Hiero’s,  the  other  Gelon’s, 
daughter. 

At  those  words,  the  whole  assembly  cried  out,  that 
not  one  of  them  ought  to  be  suffered  to  live,  and  that 
it  was  necessary  to  extirpate  entirely  the  race  of  the 
tyrants,  without  suffering  any  vestige  to  remain. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  the  multitude.2  It  either  ab¬ 
jectly  abandons  itself  to  slavery,  or  domineers  with 
insolence.  But  with  regard  to  liberty,  which  holds 
the  mean  betwixt  those  extremes,  it  neither  knows 
how  to  be  without  it,  or  to  use  it;  and  finds  but  too 
manj-  flatterers  always  ready  to  enter  into  its  passions, 
inflame  its  rage,  and  hurry  it  on  to  excessive  violences, 
and  the  most  inhuman  cruelties,  to  which  it  is  but  too 
much  inclined  of  itself;  as  was  the  case  at  this  time. 
At  the  request  of  the  magistrates,  which  was  almost 
sooner  accepted  than  proposed,  they  decreed  that  the 
royal  family  should  be  entirely  destroyed. 

Demarata,  the  daughter  of  Hiero,  and  Harmonia 
Gelon’s  daughter,  the  first  married  to  Andranodorus, 
and  the  other  to  Themistus,  were  killed  first.  From 
thence  they  went  to  the  house  of  Heraclea,  wife  of 
Zoippus;  who  having  been  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Pto¬ 
lemy,  king  of  Egypt,  remained  there  in  voluntary  ban¬ 
ishment,  to  avoid  being  witness  of  the  miseries  of  his 
country.  Having  been  apprized  that  they  were  com¬ 
ing  to  her,  that  unfortunate  princess  had  taken  refuge 
with  her  two  daughters  in  the  most  retired  part  of 
her  house,  near  her  household  gods.  There,  when 
the  assassins  arrived,  with  her  hair  loose  and  dishevel- 


*  Hffic  natura  mullitudinis  est :  aut  servit  humiliter,  aut 
superbn  dominatur:  libertatem,  quae  media  est,  nec  sper- 
nere  modice,  nec  habere  sciunt.  Et  non  ferine  desunt 
irarum  indulgentes  ministri,  qui  avidos  atque  intempe- 
rantes  plebeioium  animus  ad  sanguinem  et  caedes  irritenL 
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.eel,  her  face  bathed  in  tears,  and  in  a  condition  most 
proper  to  excite  compassion,  she  conjured  them,  in  a 
faltering  voice,  interrupted  with  sighs,  in  the  name  of 
Hiero  her  father  and  Gelon  her  brother,  “  Not  to  in¬ 
volve  an  innocent  princess  in  the  guilt  and  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  Hieronymus.  She  represented  to  them,  that 
her  husband’s  banishment  had  been  to  her  the  sole 
fruit  of  that  reign:  that  not  having  had  any  share  in 
the  fortunes  and  criminal  designs  of  her  sister  De- 
marata,  she  ought  to  have  none  in  her  punishment. 
Besides,  what  was  there  to  fear,  either  from  her, 
in  the  forlorn  condition  and  almost  widowhood  to 
which  she  was  reduced,  or  from  her  daughters,  un¬ 
happy  orphans,  without  credit  or  support  ?  That  if 
the  royal  family  were  become  so  odious  to  Syracuse, 
that  it  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  them,  they  might 
be  banished  to  Alexandria,  the  wife  to  her  husband, 
the  daughters  to  their  father.”  When  she  saw  them 
inflexible  to  her  remonstrances,  forgetting  what  con¬ 
cerned  herself,  she  implored  them  at  least  to  save  the 
lives  of  the  princesses  her  daughters,  both  of  an  age 
which  inspires  the  most  inveterate  and  furious  of  en¬ 
emies  with  compassion;  but  her  discourse  made  no 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  those  barbarians.  Hav¬ 
ing  torn  her  in  a  manner  from  the  arms  of  her  house¬ 
hold  gods,  they  stabbed  her  in  the  sight  of  her  two 
daughters,  and  soon  after  murdered  them  also,  already 
stained  and  covered  with  the  blood  of  their  mother. 
What  was  still  more  deplorable  in  their  destiny  was, 
that  immediately  after  their  death,  an  order  from  the 
people  came  for  sparing  their  lives. 

From  compassion,  the  people  in  a  moment  proceed¬ 
ed  to  rage  and  fury  against  those  who  had  been  so 
hasty  in  the  execution,  and  had  not  left  them  time 
for  reflection  or  repentance.  They  demanded  that 
magistrates  should  be  nominated  in  the  room  of  An- 
dranodorus  and  Themistus.-  They  were  a  long  time 
in  suspense  upon  this  choice.  At  length,  somebody 
in  the  crowd  of  the  people  happening  to  name  Epi- 
cydes,  another  immediately  mentioned  Hippocrates. 
Those  two  persons  were  demanded  with  so  much 
ardour  by  the  multitude,  which  consisted  of  citizens 
and  soldiers,  that  the  senate  could  not  prevent  their 
being  created. 

The  new  magistrates  did  not  immediately  discover 
the  design  they  had,  of  reinstating  Syracuse  in  the 
interests  of  Hannibal.  But  they  had  seen  with  pain 
the  measures  which  had  been  taken  before  they  were 
in  office.  For,  immediately  after  the  re-establishment 
of  liberty,  ambassadors  had  been  sent  to  Appius,  to 
ropose  renewing  the  alliance  which  had  been  broken 
y  Hieronymus.  He  had  referred  them  to  Marcellus, 
who  was  lately  arrived  in  Sicily,  with  an  authority 
superior  to  his  own.  Marcellus,  in  his  turn,  sent  dep¬ 
uties  to  the  magistrates  of  Syracuse,  to  treat  of  peace. 

Upon  arriving  there,  they  found  the  state  of  affairs 
much  altered.  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  at  first  by 
secret  practices,  and  afterwards  by  open  complaints, 
had  inspired  every  body  with  great  aversion  for  the 
Romans;  giving  out,  that  designs  were  formed  for 
putting  Syracuse  into  their  hands.  The  behaviour  of 
Appius,  who  had  approached  the  entrance  of  the  port 
with  his  fleet,  to  encourage  the  party  in  the  Roman 
interest,  strengthened  those  suspicions  and  accusa¬ 
tions  so  much,  that  the  people  ran  tumultuously  to 
revent  the  Romans  from  landing,  in  case  they  should 
ave  that  design. 

In  this  trouble  and  confusion  it  was  thought  proper 
to  summon  the  assembly  of  the  people.  In  this  meet¬ 
ing  the  opinions  differed  very  much;  and  the  heat  of 
the  debate  giving  reason  to  fear  some  sedition,  Apol- 
lonides,  one  of  the  principal  senators,  marie  a  dis¬ 
course  very  suitable  to  the  present  situation  of  affairs. 
He  intimated  “  that  never  city  was  nearer  its  destruc¬ 
tion  or  preservation  than  Syracuse  actually  was  at  that 
time;  that  if  they  all  with  unanimous  consent  should 
join  either  the  Romans  or  Carthaginians,  their  con¬ 
dition  would  be  happy :  that  if  they  were  divided,  the 
war  would  neither  be  more  warm  nor  more  danger¬ 
ous  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  than  be¬ 
tween  the  Syracusans  themselves  against  each  other, 
as  both  parties  must  necessarily  have,  within  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  their  own  walls,  their  own  troops,  ar¬ 
mies,  and  generals:  that  it  was  therefore  absolutely 
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requisite  to  make  agreement  and  union  amongst 
themselves  their  sole  care  and  application;  and  that 
to  know  which  of  the  alliances  was  to  be  preferred 
vvas  not  now  the  most  important  question:  neverthe¬ 
less,  with  respect  to  the  choice  of  allies,  the  authority 
of  Hiero,  in  his  oipnion,  ought  to  prevail  over  that 
of  Hieronymus;  and  that  the  amity  of  the  Romans, 
happily  experienced  for  fifty  years  together,  seemed 
preferable  to  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  upon  which 
they  could  not  much  rely  for  the  present,  and  with 
which  they  had  had  little  reason  to  be  satisfied  for¬ 
merly.”  He  added  a  last  motive  of  no  mean  force, 
which  was,  “  that  in  declaring  against  the  Romans, 
they  would  have  a  war  immediately  upon  their  hands, 
which  the  Carthaginians  were  not  able  to  carry  on 
against  them  immediately.” 

The  less  passionate  this  discourse  appeared,  the 
more  effect  it  had.  It  induced  them  to  desire  the 
opinion  of  the  several  bodies  of  the  state;  and  the 
principal  officers  of  the  troops,  as  well  natives  as  for¬ 
eigners,  were  requested  to  confer  together.  The  af- 
fai  r  was  long  discussed  with  great  warmth.  At  length, 
as  it  appeared  that  there  was  no  present  mean3  for 
supporting  the  war  against  the  Romans,  a  peace  with 
them  was  resolved,  and  ambassadors  sent  to  con¬ 
clude  it. 

Some  days  after  this  resolution  had  been  taken,  the 
Leontines  sent  to  demand  aid  of  Syracuse,  for  the  de¬ 
fence.  of  their  frontiers.  This  deputation  seemed  to 
come  very  seasonably  for  ridding  the  city  of  a  turbu 
lent,  unruly  multitude,  and  removing  their  leaders 
who  were  no  less  dangerous.  Four  thousand  men 
were  ordered  to  march  under  the  command  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  of  whom  they  were  glad  to  be  rid,  and  who 
was  not  sorry  himself  for  this  opportunity  which  they 
gave  him  to  embroil  affairs.  For  he  no  sooner  ar¬ 
rived  upon  the  frontier  of  the  Roman  province,  than 
he  plundered  it,  and  cut  in  pieces  a  body  of  troops 
sent  by  Appius  to  its  defence.  Marcellus  complained 
to  the  Syracusans,  of  this  act  of  hostility,  and  demand¬ 
ed  that  this  stranger  should  be  banished  from  Sicily 
with  his  brother  Epicydes;  who,  having  repaired 
about  the  same  time  to  Leontium,  had  endeavoured 
to  embroil  the  inhabitants  with  the  people  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  by  exhorting  them  to  resume  their  liberty  as  well 
as  the  Syracusans.  The  city  of  the  Leontines  was 
dependent  on  Syracuse,  but  pretended  at  this  time  to 
throw  of  the  yoke,  and  to  act  independently  of  the 
Syracusans,  as  an  entirely  free  city.  When  therefore 
the  Syracusans  sent  to  complain  of  the  hostilities  com¬ 
mitted  against  the  Romans,  and  to  demand  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  two  Carthaginian  brothers,  who  were  the 
authors  of  them,  the  Leontines  replied,  that  they  had 
not  empowered  the  Syracusans  to  makepeace  forthem 
with  the  Romans. 

The  deputies  of  Syracuse  related  to  Marcellus  this 
answer  from  the  Leontines,  who  were  no  longer  at  the 
disposal  of  their  city,  and  left  him  at  liberty  to  de¬ 
clare  war  against  them,  without  any  infraction  of  the 
treaty  made  with  them.  He  marched  immediately  to 
Leontium,  and  made  himself  master  of  it  at  the  first 
attack.  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  fled.  All  the 
deserters  found  in  the  place,  to  the  number  of  two 
thousand,  were  put  to  the  sword;  but  as  soon  as  the 
city  was  taken,  all  the  Leontines  and  other  soldiers 
were  spared,  and  even  every  thing  taken  from  them 
was  restored,  except  what  was  lost  in  the  first  tumult 
of  a  city  carried  by  storm. 

Eight  thousand  troops,  sent  by  the  magistrates  of 
Syracuse  to  the  aid  of  Marcellus,  met  a  man  on  their 
march,  who  gave  them  an  account  of  what  had  passed 
•  at  the  taking  of  Leontium;  exaggerating  with  artful 
malice  the  cruelty  of  the  Romans,  who,  he  falsely  af¬ 
firmed,  had  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  as 
well  as  the  troops  sent  thither  by  the  Syracusans. 

This  artful  falsehood,  which  they  took  no  steps  to 
ascertain,  inspired  them  with  compassion  for  their 
companions.  They  expressed  their  indignation  by 
their  murmurs.  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  who  were 
before  well  known  to  these  troops,  appeared  at  the 
very  instant  of  this  trouble  and  tumult,  and  put  them¬ 
selves  under  their  protection,  not  having  any  other  re¬ 
source.  They  were  received  with  joy  and  acclama¬ 
tions.  The  report  soon  reached  the  rear  of  the  army 
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where  the  commanders  Dinomenes  and  Sosis  were. 
When  they  were  informed  of  the  cause  of  the  tumult, 
they  advanced  hastily,  blamed  the  soldiers  for  having 
received  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  the  enemies  of 
their  country,  and  gave  orders  for  their  being  seized 
and  bound.  The  soldiers  opposed  this  with  great 
menaces;  and  the  two  generals  sent  expresses  to  Sy¬ 
racuse,  to  inform  the  senate  of  what  had  passed. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  army  continued  its  march 
towards  Megara,  and  upon  the  way  met  a  courier  pre¬ 
pared  by  Hippocrates,  who  was  charged  with  a  letter 
which  seemed  to  be  written  by  the  magistrates  of 
Syracuse  to  Marcellus.  They  praised  him  for  the 
slaughter  he  had  made  at  Leontium,  and  exhorted 
him  to  treat  all  the  mercenary  soldiers  in  the  same 
manner,  in  order  that  Syracuse  might  at  length  be 
restored  to  its  liberty.  The  reading  of  this  forged 
letter  enraged  the  mercenaries,  of  whom  this  body  of 
troops  was  almost  entirely  composed.  They  were  for 
falling  upon  the  few  Syracusans  amongst  them,  but 
were  prevented  from  that  violence  by  Hippocrates 
and  Epicydes;  not  from  motives  of  pity  or  humanity, 
but  that  they  might  not  entirely  lose  their  hopes  of  re¬ 
entering  Syracuse.  They  sent  a  man  thither,  whom 
they  had  gained  by  bribes,  who  related  the  storming 
ofLeontium,  conformably  to  the  first  account.  Those 
reports  were  favourably  received  by  the  multitude, 
who  cried  out,  that  the  gates  should  be  shut  against 
the  Romans.  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  arrived  about 
the  same  time  before  the  city,  which  they  entered, 
partly  by  force,  and  partly'  by  the  intelligence  which 
they  had  within  it.  They  killed  the  magistrates,  and 
took  possession  of  the  city.  The  next  day  the  slaves 
were  made  free,  the  prisoners  set  at  liberty,  and  Hip¬ 
pocrates  and  Epicydes  elected  into  the  highest  offices, 
in  a  tumultuous  assembly.  Syracuse,  in  this  manner, 
after  a  short  glimpse  of  liberty,  sunk  again  into  its 
former  slavery. 

SECTION  II.— THE  CONSUL  MARCELLUS  BESIEGES 
SYRACUSE.  THE  CONSIDERABLE  LOSSES  OF  MEN 
AND  SHIPS  OCCASIONED  BY  THE  DREADFUL  MA¬ 
CHINES  OF  ARCHIMEDES,  OBLIGE  MARCELLUS  TO 
CHANGE  THE  SIEGE  INTO  A  BLOCKADE.  HE  TAKES 
THE  CITY  AT  LENGTH  BY  MEANS  OF  HIS  INTELLI¬ 
GENCE  WITHIN  IT.  DEATH  OF  ARCHIMEDES,  KIL¬ 
LED  BY  A  SOLDIER  WHO  DID  NOT  KNOW  HIM. 

Affairs  being  in  this  stated  Mar- 
A.  M.  3790.  cellus  thought  proper  to  quit  the 
Ant.  J.  C.  214.  country  of  the  Leontines,  and  ad¬ 
vance  towards  Syracuse.  When  he 
was  near  it,  he  sent  deputies  to  let  the  inhabitants 
know,  that  he  came  to  restore  liberty  to  the  Syracu¬ 
sans,  and  not  with  intent  to  make  war  upon  them. 
They  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  city.  Hippoc¬ 
rates  and  Epicydes  went  out  to  meet  them;  and 
having  heard  their  proposals,  replied  haughtily,  that 
if  the  Romans  intended  to  besiege  their  city,  they 
should  soon  be  made  sensible  of  the  difference  between 
attacking  Syracuse  and  attacking  Leontium.  Mar¬ 
cellus,  therefore,  determined  to  besiege  the  place  by 
sea  and  land  ;2  by  land,  on  the  side  of  the  Hexapylum ; 
and  by  sea,  on  that  of  the  Acbradina,  the  walls  of 
which  were  washed  by  the  waves. 

He  gave  Appius  the  command  of  the  land  forces, 
and  reserved  that  of  the  fleet  to  himself.  It  consisted 
of  sixty  galleys  of  five  benches  of  oars,  which  were 
full  of  soldiers  armed  with  bows,  slings,  and  darts,  to 
scqur  the  walls.  There  were  a  great  number  of  other 
vessels,  laden  with  all  sorts  of  machines  used  in  at¬ 
tacking  places. 

The  Romans  carrying  on  their  attacks  at  two  dif¬ 
ferent  places,  Syracuse  was  in  great  consternation, 
and  apprehensive  that  nothing  could  oppose  so  terri¬ 
ble  a  power,  and  such  mighty  efforts.  And  it  had  in¬ 
deed  been  impossible  to  have  resisted  them,  without 
the  assistance  of  one  single  man,  whose  wonderful  in¬ 
dustry  was  every  thing  to  the  Syracusans:  this  was 
Archimedes.  He  had  taken  care  to  supply  the  walls 
with  all  things  necessary  to  a  good  defence.  As  soon 


i  Liv.  1.  xxiv.  n.  33,  34.  Plut.  in  Marcel,  p.  305 — 307. 
Polyb  1.  vui.  p.  515—518. 

*  The  description  of  Syracuse  may  be  seen  in  vol.  I. 


as  his  machines  began  to  play  on  the  land  side,  tney 
discharged  upon  the  infantry  all  sorts  of  darts,  and 
stones  of  enormous  weight,  which  flew  with  so  much 
noise,  force,  and  rapidity,  that  nothing  could  with¬ 
stand  their  shock.  They  beat  down  and  dashed  to 
pieces  all  before  them,  and  occasioned  a  terrible  dis 
order  in  the  ranks  of  the  besiegers. 

Marcellus  succeeded  no  better  on  the  side  of  the 
sea.  Archimedes  had  disposed  his  machines  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  throw  darts  to  any  d  istance.  Though 
the  enemy  lay  far  from  the  city,  he  reached  them  with 
his  larger  and  more  forcible  balistas  and  catapullse. 
When  they  overshot  their  mark,  he  had  smaller,  pro* * 
portioned  to  the  distance;  which  put  the  Romans  into 
such  confusion,  as  made  them  incapable  of  attempting 
any  thing. 

This  was  not  the  greatest  danger.  Archimedes 
had  placed  lofty  and  strong  machines  behind  the 
walls,  which  suddenly  letting  fall  vast  beams,  with  an 
immense  weight  at  the  end  of  them,  upon  the  ships, 
sunk  them  to  the  bottom.  Besides  this,  he  caused  an 
iron  grapple  to  be  let  out  by  a  chain;  and  having 
caught  hold  of  the  head  of  a  ship  with  his  hook,  by 
means  of  a  weight  let  down  within  the  walls,  it  was 
lifted  up  and  set  upon  its  stern,  and  held  so  for  some 
time;  then  by  letting  go  the  chain,  either  by  a  wheel 
or  a  pulley,  it  was  let  fall  again,  with  its  whole  weight, 
either  on  its  head  or  side,  and  often  entirely  sunk. 
At  other  times  the  machines  dragging  the  ship  to¬ 
wards  the  shore  by  cordage  and  hooks,  after  having 
made  it  whirl  about  a  great  w;hile,  dashed  it  to  pieces 
against  the  points  of  the  rocks,  which  projected  under 
the  walls,  and  thereby  destroyed  all  within  it.  Gal¬ 
leys,  frequently  seized  and  suspended  in  the  air,  were 
whirled  about  with  rapidity,  exhibiting  a  dreadful 
sight  to  the  spectators,  after  which  they  were  let 
fall  into  the  sea,  and  sunk  to  the  bottom  with  their 
crews. 

Marcellus  had  prepared,  at  great  expense,  machines 
called  sambucce,  from  their  resemblance  to  a  musical 
instrument  of  that  name.  He  appointed  eight  galleys 
of  five  benches  for  that  purpose,  from  which  the  oars 
were  removed,  from  half  on  the  right,  and  from  the 
other  half  on  the  left  side.  These  were  joined  to¬ 
gether  two  and  two, on  the  sides  without  oars.  This 
machine  consisted  of  a  ladder  of  the  breadth  of  four 
feet,  which  when  erect  was  of  equal  height  with  the 
walls.  It  was  laid  at  length  upon  the  sides  of  the 
two  galleys  joined  together,  and  extended  consider¬ 
ably  beyond  their  beaks;  and  upon  the  masts  of  these 
vessels  were  affixed  cords  and  pulleys.  When  it  was 
to  work,  the  cords  were  made  fast  to  the  extremity 
of  the  machine,  and  men  upon  the  stern  drew  it  up 
by  the  help  of  the  pulley  s,  others  at  the  head  assisted 
in  raising  it  with  levers.  The  galleys  afterwards  be¬ 
ing  brought,  forward  to  the  foot  of  the  walls,  the  ma¬ 
chines  were1  applied  to  them.  The  bridge  of  the 
sambucifi  was  then  let  down  (no  doubt  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  draw-bridge,)  upon  which  the  besiegers  pass¬ 
ed  to  the  walls  of  the  place  besieged. 

This -machine  had  not  the  expected  effect.  Whilst 
it  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  walls,  Ar¬ 
chimedes  discharged  a  vast  stone  upon  it  that  weigh¬ 
ed  ten  quintals, 3  then  a  second,  and  immediately  after 
a  third;  all  of  which  striking  against  it  with  dreadful 
force  and  noise,  beat  down  and  broke  its  supports, 
and  gave  the  galleys  upon  which  it  stood  such  a  shock, 
that  they  parted  from  each  other. 

Marcellus,  almost  discouraged,  and  at  a  loss  whal 
to  do,  retired  as  fast  as  possible  with  his  galleys,  and 
sent  orders  to  his  land  forces  to  do  the  same.  He 
called  also  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  resolved 
the  next  day,  before  sunrise,  to  endeavour  to  approach 
the  walls.  They  were  in  hopes,  by  this  means,  to 
shelter  themselves  from  the  machines,  which,  for  want 
of  d  istance  proportioned  to  their  force,  would  be  ren- 
derecl  ineffectual. 

But  Archimedes  had  provided  against  all  contin¬ 
gencies.  He  had  prepared  machines  long  before,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  that  carried  to  all  distan- 


3  The  quintal,  which  the  Greeks  called  TceXoevroi/,  was  Of 
several  kinds.  The  least  weighed  a  hundred  and  twenty 
five  pounds ;  the  largest  more  than  twelve  hundred. 
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ces  a  proportionate  quantity  of  darts  and  ends  of 
beams,  which,  being  very  short,  required  less  time 
for  preparing  them,  and  in  consequence  were  fre¬ 
quently  discharged.  He  had  besides  made  small 
chasms  or  loop-holes  in  the  walls  at  little  distances, 
where  he  had  placed  scorpions,!  which,  not  carrying 
far,  wounded  those  who  approached,  without  being 
perceived  but  by  their  effect. 

When  the  Romans  had  gained  the  foot  of  the  walls, 
and  thought  themselves  very  well  covered,  they  found 
themselves  exposed  either  to  an  infinity  of  darts,  or 
overwhelmed  with  stones,  which  fell  directly  upon 
their  heads,  there  being  no  part  of  the  wall  which  did 
not  continually  pour  that  mortal  hail  upon  them. 
This  obliged  them  to  retire.  But  they  were  no  soon¬ 
er  removed  to  some  distance,  than  a  new  discharge 
of  darts  overtook  them  in  their  retreat;  so  that  they 
lost  great  numbers  of  men,  and  almost  all  their  gal¬ 
leys  were  disabled  or  beaten  to  pieces,  without  being 
able  to  revenge  their  loss  in  the  least  upon  their  ene¬ 
mies.  For  Archimedes  had  placed  most  of  his  ma¬ 
chines  in  security  behind  the  tvalls;  so  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  says  Plutarch,  repulsed  by  an  infinity  of  wounds 
without  seeing  the  place  or  hand  from  which  they 
came,  seemed  to  fight  in  reality  against  the  gods. 

Marcellus,  though  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  and  not 
knowing  how  to  oppose  the  machines  of  Archime¬ 
des,  could  not,  however,  forbear  jesting  upon  them. 
“  Shall  we  persist,”  said  he  to  the  workmen  and  en¬ 
gineers,  “  in  making  war  with  this  Briareus  of  a  ge¬ 
ometrician,  who  treats  my  galleys  and  sambucas  so 
rudely?  He  infinitely  exceeds  the  fabled  giants, 
with  their  hundred  hands,  in  his  perpetual  and  sur¬ 
prising  discharges  upon  us.”  Marcellus  had  reason 
for  complaining  of  Archimedes  alone.  For  the  Sy¬ 
racusans  were  really  no  more  than  members  of  the 
engines  and  machines  of  that  great  geometrician,  who 
was  himself  the  soul  of  all  their  powers  and  opera¬ 
tions.  All  other  arms  were  unemployed;  for  the 
city  at  that  time  made  use  of  none,  either  defensive 
or  offensive,  but  those  of  Archimedes. 

Marcellus  at  length  perceiving  the  Romans  so 
much  intimidated,  that  if  they  saw  upon  the  walls 
only  a  small  cord,  or  the  least  piece  of  wood,  they 
would  immediately  fly,  crying  out,  that  Archimedes 
was  going  to  discharge  some  dreadful  machine  upon 
them,  renounced  his  hopes  of  being  able  to  make  a 
breach  in  the  place,  gave  over  his  attacks,  and  turn¬ 
ed  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  The  Romans  conceiv¬ 
ed  that  they  had  no  other  resource  than  to  reduce  the 
great  number  of  people  in  the  city  by  famine,  in  cut¬ 
ting  off  all  provisions  that  might  be  brought  to  them 
either  by  sea  or  land.  During  the  eight  months  in 
which  they  besieged  the  city,  there  were  no  kind  of 
stratagems  which  they  did  not  invent,  nor  any  actions 
of  valour  left  untried,  except  indeed  the  assault,  which 
they  never  dared  to  attempt  more.  So  much  force, 
upon  some  occasions,  have  a  single  man  and  a  single 
science,  when  rightly  applied.  Deprive  Syracuse  of 
only  one  old  man,  the  great  strength  of  the  Roman 
arms  must  inevitably  take  the  city;  his  sole  presence 
checks  and  disconcerts  all  their  designs. 

We  here  see,  which  I  cannot  repeat  too  often,  how 
much  interest  princes  have  in  protecting  arts,  favour¬ 
ing  the  learned,  encouraging  academies  of  science  by 
honourable  distinctions  and  actual  rewards,  which 
never  ruin  or  impoverish  a  state.  I  say  nothing  in 
this  place  of  the  birth  and  nobility  of  Archimedes; 
he  was  not  indebted  to  them  for  the  happiness  of  his 
genius  and  profound  knowledge;  I  consider  him  on¬ 
ly  as  a  learned  man,  and  an  excellent  geometrician. 
What  a  loss  would  Syracuse  have  sustained,  if,  to 
have  saved  a  small  expense  and  pension,  such  a  man 
had  been  abandoned  to  inaction  and  obscurity!  Hi- 
ero  was  careful  not  to  act  in  this  manner.  He  knew 
all  the  value  of  our  geometrician;  and  it  is  no  vulgar 
merit  in  a  prince  to  understand  that  of  other  men. 
He  paid  it  due  honour;  he  made  it  useful;  and  did 
not  stay  till  occasion  or  necessity  obliged  him  to  do 
so :  it  would  then  have  been  too  late.  By  a  wise  fore¬ 


t  The  scorpions  were  machines  in  the  nature  of  cross¬ 
bows,  with  which  the  ancients  used  to  discharge  darts  and 
stones. 


sight,  the  true  character  of  a  great  prince  and  a  great 
minister,  in  the  very  arms  of  peace  2  he  provided  all 
that  was  necessary  for  supporting  a  siege,  and  making 
war  with  success;  though  at  that  time  there  was  no 
appearance  of  any  thing  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
Romans,  with  whom  Syracuse  was  allied  in  the  strict¬ 
est  friendship.  Hence  were  seen  to  rise  in  an  instant, 
as  out  of  the  earth,  an  incredible  number  of  machines, 
of  every  kind  and  size,  the  very  sight  of  which  was 
sufficient  to  strike  armies  with  terror  and  confusion. 

There  are  amongst  these  machines,  of  some  of 
which  we  can  scarce  conceive  the  effects,  and  the  re¬ 
ality  of  which  we  might  be  tempted  to  call  in  ques¬ 
tion,  if  it  were  allowable  to  doubt  the  evidence  of 
writers,  such  for  instance  as  Polybius,  an  almost  con¬ 
temporary  author,  who  treated  on  facts  entirely  re¬ 
cent,  and  such  as  were  known  to  all  the  world.  But 
how  can  we  refuse  to  give  credit  to  the  uniform  con¬ 
sent  of  Greek  and  Roman  historians,  whether  friends 
or  enemies,  in  regard  to  circumstances  of  which  whole 
armies  were  witnesses,  and  experienced  the  effects, 
and  which  had  so  great  an  influence  in  the  events  of 
the  war?  What  passed  in  the  siege  of  Syracuse 
shows  how  far  the  ancients  had  carried  their  genius 
and  art  in  besieging  and  supporting  sieges.  Our  ar¬ 
tillery,  which  so  perfectly  imitates  thunder,  has  not 
more  effect  than  the  engines  of  Archimedes,  if  indeed 
they  have  so  much. 

A  burning-glass  is  spoken  of,  by  means  of  which 
Archimedes  is  said  to  have  burnt  part  of  the  Roman 
fleet.  That  must  have  been  an  extraordinary  inven¬ 
tion;  but  as  no  ancient  author  mentions  it,  it  is  no 
doubt  a  modern  tradition  without  any  foundation. 
Burning  glasses  were  known  to  antiquity,  but  not  of 
that  kind,  which  indeed  seem  impracticable. 

After  Marcellus  had  resolved  to 
confine  himself  to  the  blockade  of  A.  M.  3791. 
Syracuse, 3  he  left  Appius  before  the  Ant.  J.  C.  213. 
place  with  two-thirds  of  the  army, 
advanced  with  the  other  into  the  island,  and  brought 
over  some  cities  to  the  Roman  interest. 

At  the  same  time  Himilcon,  general  of  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  arrived  in  Sicily  with  a  great  army,  in  hopes 
of  re-conquering  it,  and  expelling  the  Romans. 

Hippocrates  left  Syracuse  with  10,000  foot  and  500 
horse  to  join  him,  and  carry  on  the  war  in  concert 
against  Marcellus.  Epicydes  remained  in  the  city,  to 
command  there  during  the  blockade. 

The  fleets  of  the  two  states  appeared  at  the  same 
time  on  the  coast  of  Sicily;  but  that  of  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  seeing  itself  weaker  than  the  other,  was 
afraid  to  venture  a  battle,  and  soon  sailed  back  for 
Carthage. 

Marcellus  had  continued  eight  months  before  Sy¬ 
racuse  with  Appius,  according  to  Polybius,  when  the 
year  of  his  consulship  expired.  Livy  places  the  ex¬ 
pedition  of  Marcellus  in  Sicily,  and  his  victory  over 
Hippocrates,  in  this  year,  which  must  have  been  the 
second  year  of  the  siege.  And  indeed  Livy  has  giv¬ 
en  us  no  account  of  this  second  year,  because  he  had 
ascribed  to  the  first  what  had  passed  in  the  second. 
For  it  is  highly  improbable,  that  nothing  memorable 
happened  in  it. 

This  is  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Crevier,  professor  of 
rhetoric  in  the  college  of  Beauvais,  who  has  publish¬ 
ed  a  new  edition  of  Livy,  with  remarks,  and  with 
which  I  am  convinced  the  public  will  be  well  pleased. 
The  first  volume  of  the  said  work  contains  a  long 
preface,  which  is  well  worth  reading. 

Marcellus,  therefore,  employed  a  great  part  of  the 
second  year  of  the  siege,  in  several  expeditions  is 
Sicily.  On  his  return  from  Agrigentum,  upon  which 
he  had  made  an  ineffectual  attempt,  he  came  up  with 
the  army  of  Hippocrates,  which  he  defeated,  and  kill¬ 
ed  above  8000  men.  This  advantage  kept  those  in 
their  duty,  who  had  entertained  thoughts  of  going 
over  to  the  Carthaginians.  After  the  gaining  of  this 
victory,  he  returned  against  Syracuse;  and  having 
sent  off  Appius  for  Rome,  who  went  thither  to  demand 
the  consulship,  he  put  Q.  Crispinus  into  his  place. 


a  In  pace,  ut  sapiens,  apiarit  idonea  hello.  Horat. 

And  wise  in  peace  prepared  the  arms  of  war. 

*  Liv.  1.  xxiv.  n.  35,  36. 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  third  cam- 

A.  M.  3792.  paign,i  Marr.ellus,  almost  absolutely 
Ant.  J.  C.  212.  despairing  of  being  able  to  take  Sy¬ 
racuse,  either  by  force,  because  Ar¬ 
chimedes  continually  opposed  him  with  invincible  ob¬ 
stacles,  or  by  famine, as  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  which 
was  returned  more  numerous  than  before,  easily 
threw  in  convoys,  deliberated  whether  he  should  con¬ 
tinue  before  Syracuse  to  push  the  siege,  or  turn  his 
endeavours  against  Agrigentum.  But,  before  he  came 
to  a  final  determination,  he  thought  it  proper  to  try 
whether  he  could  not  make  himself  master  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  by  some  secret  intelligence.  There  were  many 
Syracusans  in  his  camp,  who  had  taken  refuge  there 
in  the  beginning  of  the  troubles.  A  slave  of  one  of 
these  secretly  carried  on  an  intrigue,  in  which  four- 
core  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  city  engaged, 
who  came  in  companies  to  consult  w'ith  him  in  his 
camp,  concealed  in  barks  under  the  nets  of  fishermen. 
The  conspiracy  was  on  the  point  of  taking  effect, 
when  a  person  named  Attalus,  through  resentment 
for  not  having  been  admitted  into  it,  discovered  the 
whole  to  Epicydes,  who  put  all  the  conspirators  to 
death. 

This  enterprise  having  thus  miscarried,  Marcellus 
found  himself  in  new  difficulties.  Nothing  employ¬ 
ed  his  thoughts  but  the  grief  and  shame  of  raising  a 
siege,  after  having  consumed  so  much  time,  and  sus¬ 
tained  the  loss  of  so  many  men  and  ships  in  it.  An 
accident  supplied  him  with  a  resource,  and  gave  new 
life  to  his  hopes.  Some  Roman  vessels  had  taken 
one  Damippus,  whom  Epicydes  had  sent  to  negotiate 
with  Philip,  king  of  Macedon.  The  Syracusans  ex¬ 
pressed  a  great  desire  to  ransom  this  man,  and  Mar¬ 
cellus  was  not  averse  to  it.  A  place  near  the  port 
Trogilus  was  agreed  on  for  the  conference  concern¬ 
ing  the  ransom  of  the  prisoner.  As  the  deputies  went 
thither  several  times,  it  came  into  a  Roman  soldier’s 
thought  to  consider  the  wall  with  attention.  After 
having  counted  the  stones,  and  examined  with  his 
eye  the  measure  of  each  of  them,  upon  a  calculation 
of  the  height  of  the  wall  he  found  it  to  be  much  low¬ 
er  than  it  was  believed,  and  concluded  that  with  lad¬ 
ders  of  a  moderate  size  it  might  be  easily  scaled. 
Without  loss  of  time  he  related  the  whole  to  Marcel¬ 
lus.  The  general  is  not  always  the  only  wise  man  in 
an  army ;  a  private  soldier  may  sometimes  furnish  him 
with  important  hints.  Marcellus  did  not  neglect  this 
advice,  and  assured  himself  of  its  reality  with  his  own 
eyes.  Having  caused  ladders  to  be  prepared,  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  a  festival,  that  the  Syracusans 
celebrated  for  three  days  in  honour  of  Diana,  during 
which  the  inhabitants  gave  themselves  up  entirely  to 
rejoicing  and  good  cheer.  At  the  time  of  night  when 
he  conceived  that  the  Syracusans,  after  their  debauch, 
would  begin  to  grow  drowsy  and  fall  asleep,  he  made 
a  thousand  chosen  troops,  in  profound  silence,  ad¬ 
vance  with  their  ladders  to  the  wall.  When  the  first 
had  got  to  the  top  without  noise  or  tumult,  others  fol¬ 
lowed,  encouraged  by  the  boldness  and  success  of 
their  leaders.  These  thousand  soldiers,  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  enemy’s  stillness,  who  were  either  drunk 
or  asleep,  soon  scaled  the  wall.  Having  thrown 
down  the  gate  of  the  Hexapylum,  they  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  quarter  of  the  city  called  Epi  poise. 

It  w'as  then  no  longer  time  to  deceive,  but  terrify 
the  enemy.  The  Syracusans,  awakened  by  the  noise, 
began  to  rouse,  and  to  prepare  for  action.  Marcellus 
made  all  his  trumpets  sound  together,  which  so  fright¬ 
ened  and  alarmed  them,  that  all  the  inhabitants  fled, 
believing  every  quarter  of  the  city  in  the  possession 
of  the  enemy.  The  strongest  and  best  part,  however, 
called  Achradina,  was  not  yet  taken,  because  sepa¬ 
rated  by  its  walls  from  the  rest  of  the  city. 

Marcellus  at  day-break  entered  the  new  city  2  by 
the  quarter  called  Tyche.  Epicydes  having  hastily 
drawn  up  some  troops,  which  he  had  in  the  Isle,  which 
was  adjoining  to  Achradina,  marched  against  Mar¬ 
cellus:  but  finding  him  stronger  and  better  attended 
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*  The  new  city  or  Neapolis,  was  Epipolse,  which  in  the 
latter  times  had  been  taken  into  the  city  and  surrounded 
With  walls. 


than  he  expected,  after  a  slight  skirmish  he  shut  mm- 
self  up  in  Achradina. 

All  the  captains  and  officers  with  Marcellus  con¬ 
gratulated  him  upon  this  extraordinary  success.  As 
to  himself,  when  he  had  considered  from  an  eminence 
the  loftiness,  beauty,  and  extent  of  that  city,  he  is  said 
to  have  shed  tears,  and  to  have  deplored  the  unhap 
py  condition  it  was  upon  the  point  of  experiencing 
He  called  to  mind  the  two  powerful  Athenian  fleets 
which  had  formerly  been  sunk  before  this  city,  and 
the  two  numerous  armies  cut  in  pieces,  wdth  the  il¬ 
lustrious  generals  who  commanded  them:  the  many 
wars  sustained  with  so  much  valour  against  the  Car¬ 
thaginians:  the  many  famous  tyrants  and  poten 
kings,  Hiero  particularly,  whose  memory  was  still 
recent,  who  had  signalized  himself  by  so  many  loyal 
virtues,  and  still  more,  by  the  important  services  he 
had  rendered  the  Roman  people,  whose  interests  had 
always  been  as  dear  to  him  as  his  own.  Moved  by 
that  reflection,  he  believed  it  incumbent  upon  him, 
before  he  attacked  Achradina,  to  send  to  the  besieged 
to  exhort  them  to  surrender  voluntarily,  and  prevent 
the  ruin  of  their  city.  His  remonstrances  and  ex¬ 
hortations  hod  no  effect. 

To  prevent  being  harassed  in  his  rear,  he  then  at¬ 
tacked  a  fort  called  Euryelus,  which  lay  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  new  town,  and  commanded  the  whole 
country  on  the  land  side.  After  having  carried  it, 
and  placed  therein  a  strong  garrison,  he  turned  all 
his  efforts  against  Achradina.  / 

During  these  transactions,  Hippocrates  and  Himil- 
con  arrived.  The  first,  with  the  Sicilians,  having 
placed  and  fortified  his  camp  near  the  great  harbour, 
and  given  the  signal  to  those  who  were  in  possession 
of  Achradina,  attacked  the  old  camp  of  the  Romans, 
in  which  Crispinus  commanded:  Epicydes,  at  the 
same  time,  made  a  sally  upon  the  posts  of  Marcellus. 
Neither  of  these  enterprises  was  successful.  Hip¬ 
pocrates  was  vigorously  repulsed  by  Crispinus,  who 
pursued  him  as  far  as  his  intrenchments,  and  Marcel¬ 
lus  obliged  Epicydes  to  shut  himself  up  in  Achradina. 

As  it  was  then  autumn,  there  happened  a  plague, 
which  killed  great  numbers  in  the  city,  and  still  more 
in  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian  camp3.  The  distem¬ 
per  w7as  not  excessive  at  first,  and  proceeded  only 
from  the  heat  of  the  season,  and  the  unwholesomenes3 
of  the  soil:  but  afterwards  the  communication  with 
the  infected,  and  even  the  care  taken  of  them,  dis¬ 
persed  the  contagion ;  from  whence  it  happened,  that 
some,  neglected  and  absolutely  abandoned,  died  of 
the  violence  of  the  malady,  and  others  received  help 
which  became  fatal  to  those  who  brought  it.  Death, 
and  the  sight  of  such  as  were  buried,  continually  pre¬ 
sented  a  mournful  object  to  the  eyes  of  the  living. 
Nothing  was  heard  night  and  day  but  groans  and  la¬ 
mentations.  At  length  the  being  accustomed  to  the 
evil  had  hardened  their  hearts  to  such  a  degree,  and 
so  far  extinguished  all  sense  of  compassion  in  them, 
that  they  not  only  ceased  to  grieve  for  the  dead,  but 
left  them  without  interment.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen 
everywhere  but  dead  bodies,  exposed  to  the  view  of 
those  who  expected  the  same  fate.  The  Carthagin¬ 
ians  suffered  much  more  from  it  than  the  others.  A3 
they  had  no  place  to  retire  to,  they  almost  all  perish¬ 
ed,  with  their  generals  Hippocrates  and  Iiimilcon. 
Marcellus,  from  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  disease, 
bad  brought  his  soldiers  into  the  city,  where  the  roofs 
and  shade  were  of  great  relief  to  them  ;  but,  notwith¬ 
standing,  he  lost  no  inconsiderable  number  of  men. 

Bomilcar,  in  the  mean  time,  who  commanded  the 
Carthaginian  fleet,  and  had  made  a  second  voyage  to 
Carthage  to  bring  a  new  supply,  returned  with  a 
hundred  and  thirty  ships,  and  seven  hundred  trans¬ 
ports.  He  was  prevented  by  contrary  winds  from 
doubling  the  cape  of  Pachynus.  Epicydes,  who  wa9 
afraid  that  if  those  winds  continued,  this  fleet  might 
be  discouraged  and  return  to  Africa,  left  Achradina 
to  the  care  of  the  generals  of  the  mercenary  troops, 
and  went  to  Bomilcar,  whom  he  persuaded  to  try  the 
event  of  a  naval  battle,  as  soon  as  the  weather  would 
permit.  Marcellus,  seeing  that  the  troops  of  the  Si¬ 
cilians  increased  every  day,  and  that  if  he  stayed, and 
suffered  himself  to  be  shut  up  in  Syracuse,  he  should 
be  very  much  pressed  at  the  same  time  both  by  sea 
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and  land,  resolved,  though  not  so  strong  in  ships,  to 
oppose  the  passage  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet.  As 
soon  as  the  high  winds  abated,  Bomilcar  stood  out 
to  sea,  in  order  to  double  the  cape;  but  when  he  saw 
the  Roman  ships  advance  towards  him  in  good  order, 
on  a  sudden,  for  what  reason  is  not  said,  ne  took  to 
flight,  sent  orders  to  the  transports  to  regain  Africa, 
and  retired  to  Tarentum.  Epicydes,  who  had  been 
disappointed  in  such  great  hopes,  and  was  apprehen¬ 
sive  of  returning  into  a  city  already  half  taken,  made 
sail  for  Agrigentum,  rather  with  the  design  of  await¬ 
ing  the  event  of  the  siege  in  that  place,  than  of  mak¬ 
ing  any  new  attempt  from  thence. 

When  it  was  known  in  the  camp  of  the  Sicilians, 
that  Epicydes  had  quitted  Syracuse,  and  the  Cartha- 
inians  Sicily,  they  sent  deputies  to  Marcellus,  after 
aving  sounded  the  dispositions  of  the  besieged,  to 
treat  upon  the  conditions  on  which  Syracuse  should 
surrender.  It  was  agreed  with  unanimity  enough  on 
both  sides,  that  what  had  appertained  to  the  kings, 
should  appertain  to  the  Romans;  that  the  Sicilians 
should  retain  all  the  rest,  with  their  laws  and  liberty. 
After  these  preliminaries  they  demanded  a  conference 
with  those  to  whom  Epicydes  had  intrusted  the  go¬ 
vernment  in  his  absence.  They  told  them,  they  had 
been  sent  by  the  army  to  Marcellus,  and  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Syracuse,  in  order  that  all  the  Sicilians,  as 
well  within  as  without  the  city,  might  have  the  same 
fate,  and  that  no  separate  convention  might  be  made. 
Having  been  permitted  to  enter  the  city,  and  to  con¬ 
fer  with  their  friends  and  relations,  after  having  in¬ 
formed  them  of  what  they  had  already  agreed  with 
Marcellus,  and  giving  them  assurances  that  their 
lives  would  be  safe,  they  persuaded  them  to  begin 
by  removing  the  three  governors  Epicydes  had  left 
in  his  place,  which  was  immediately  put  in  execution. 

After  which,  having  assembled  the  people,  they  re¬ 
presented,  “that  for  whatever  miseries  they  had  suf¬ 
fered  till  then,  or  should  suffer  from  thenceforth,  they 
ought  not  to  accuse  fortune,  as  it  depended  upon 
themselves  alone  to  put  an  end  to  them:  that  if  the 
Romans  had  undertaken  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  it  was 
out  of  affection,  not  enmity,  to  the  Syracusans:  that 
it  was  not  till  after  they  had  been  apprized  of  the  op¬ 
pressions  they  suffered  from  Hippocrates  and  Epicy¬ 
des,  those  ambitious  agents  of  Hannibal,  and  after¬ 
wards  of  Hieronymus,  that  they  had  taken  arms,  and 
begun  the  siege  of  the  city,  not  to  ruin  it,  but  to  de¬ 
stroy  its  tyrants:  that  as  Hippocrates  was  dead,  Epi¬ 
cydes  no  longer  in  Syracuse,  his  lieutenants  slain,  and 
the  Carthaginians  dispossessed  of  Sicily,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  what  reason  could  the  Romans  now  have 
for  not  inclining  as  much  to  preserve  Syracuse,  as  if 
Hiero,  the  sole  example  of  fidelity  towards  them, 
were  still  alive?  That  neither  the  city  nor  the  in¬ 
habitants  had  any  thing  to  fear  but  for  themselves, 
if  they  let  slip  the  occasion  of  renewing  their  amity 
with  the  Romans:  that  they  never  had  so  favourable 
an  opportunity  as  the  present,  when  they  were  just 
delivered  from  the  violent  government  of  their  ty¬ 
rants;  and  that  the  first  use  they  ought  to  make  of 
their  liberty  was  to  return  to  their  duty.” 

This  discourse'was  perfectly  well  received  by  every 
body.  It  was  however  judged  proper  to  create  new 
magistrates  before  the  nomination  of  deputies;  the 
latter  of  whom  were  chosen  out  of  the  former.  The 
deputy  who  spoke  in  their  name,  and  who  was  in¬ 
structed  solely  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  that  Sy¬ 
racuse  might  not  be  destroyed,  addressed  himself  to 
Marcellus  to  this  effect:  “  it  was  not  the  people  of 
Syracuse  who  first  broke  the  alliance,  and  declared 
war  against  you,  but  Hieronymus,  less  criminal  still 
towards  Rome  than  towards  his  country;  and  after¬ 
wards,  when  peace  was  restored  by  his  death,  it  was 
not  any  Syracusan  that  infringed  it,  but  the  tyrant’s 
instruments,  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes.  They  were 
the  enemies  who  have  made  war  against  you,  after 
having  made  us  slaves,  either  by  violence  or  fraud 
and  perfidy;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  have  had 
any  times  of  liberty,  that  have  not  also  been  times  of 
peace  with  you.  At  present,  as  soon  as  we  are  be¬ 
come  masters  of  ourselves  by  the  death  of  those  who 
held  Sicily  in  subjection,  we  come  that  very  instant 
to  deliver  up  to  you  our  arms,  our  persons,  our  walls, 
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and  our  city,  determined  not  to  refuse  any  conditions 
you  shall  think  fit  to  impose.  For  the  rest,”  contin¬ 
ued  he,  addressing  himself  still  to  Marcellus,  “your 
interest  is  as  much  concerned  as  ours.  The  gods 
have  granted  you  the.  glory  of  having  taken  the  finest 
and  most  illustrious  city  possessed  by  the  Greeks. 
All  we  have  ever  achieved  worthy  of  being  recorded, 
either  by  sea  or  land,  augments  and  adorns  your  tri¬ 
umph.  Fame  is  not  a  sufficiently  faithful  chronicler 
to  make  known  the  greatness  and  strength  of  the  city 
you  have  taken;  posterity  can  only  judge  of  them  by 
its  own  eyes.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  show  to 
all  travellers,  from  whatever  part  of  the  universe  they 
come,  sometimes  the  trophies  we  have  obtained  from 
the  Athenians  and  Carthaginians,  and  sometimes 
those  you  have  acquired  from  us;  and  that  Syracuse, 
thus  placed  for  ever  under  the  protection  of  Marcel¬ 
lus,  may  be  a  lasting  and  eternal  monument  of  the 
valour  and  clemency  of  him  who  took  and  preserved 
it.  It  is  unjust  that  the  remembrance  of  Hieronymus 
should  have  more  weight  with  you  than  that  of  Hiero. 
The  latter  was  much  longer  your  friend  than  the  for¬ 
mer  your  enemy.  Permit  me  to  say,  you  have  expe¬ 
rienced  the  good  effects  of  the  amity  of  Hiero;  out 
the  senseless  enterprises  of  Hieronymus  have  fallen 
solely  upon  his  own  head.” 

The  difficulty  was  not  to  obtain  what  they  demand¬ 
ed  from  Marcellus,  but  to  preserve  tranquillity  and 
union  amongst  those  in  the  city.  The  deserters,  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  inspired  the  foreign  soldiers  with  the  same  fear, 
Both  the  one  and  the  other  having  therefore  taken 
arras,  whilst  the  deputies  were  still  in  the  camp  of 
Marcellus,  they  began  by  cutting  the  throats  of  the 
magistrates  newly  elected  ;  and  dispersing  themselves 
on  all  sides,  they  put  to  the  sword  all  they  met,  and 
plundered  whatever  fell  in  their  way.  That  they 
might  not  be  without  leaders,  they  appointed  six  offi¬ 
cers,  three  to  command  in  Achradina,  and  three  in 
the  Isle.  The  tumult  being  at  length  appeased,  the 
foreign  troops  were  informed  from  all  hands,  that  it 
was  concluded  with  the  Romans,  that  their  cause 
should  be  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  deserters. 
At  the  same  instant,  the  deputies  who  had  been  sent 
to  Marcellus  arrived,  who  fully  undeceived  them. 

Amongst  those  who  commanded  in  the  Isle,  there 
was  a  Spaniard  named  Mericus:  means  were  found  to 
corrupt  him.  He  gave  up  the  gate  near  the  fountain 
Arethusa  to  soldiers,  sent  by  Marcellus  in  the  night 
to  take  possession  of  it.  At  day-break  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  Marcellus  made  a  false  attack  on  Achradina, 
to  draw  all  the  forces  of  thfe  citadel,  and  the  Isle  ad¬ 
joining  to  it,  to  that  side,  and  to  enable  some  vessels 
he  had  prepared  to  throw  troops  into  the  Isle,  which 
would  be  unguarded.  Every  thing  succeeded  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  plan.  The  soldiers,  whom  those  ves¬ 
sels  had  landed  in  the  Isle,  finding  almost  all  the  posts 
abandoned,  and  the  gates,  by  which  the  garrison  of 
the  citadel  had  marched  out  against  Marcellus,  still 
open,  they  took  possession  of  them  after  a  slight  en¬ 
counter.  Marcellus  having  received  advice  that  he 
was  master  of  the  Isle,  and  of  part  of  Achradina,  and 
that  Mericus,  with  the  body  under  his  command,  had 
joined  his  troops,  ordered  a  retreat  to  be  sounded, 
that  the  treasures  of  the  kings  might  not  be  plunder¬ 
ed.  They  did  not  rise  so  high  in  their  amount  as  was 
imagined. 

The  deserters  having  escaped,  a  passage  being  ex¬ 
pressly  left  open  for  them,  the  Syracusans  opened  all 
the  gates  of  Achradina  to  Marcellus,  and  sent  depu 
ties  to  him,  with  instructions  to  demand  nothing  far¬ 
ther  from  him  than  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of 
themselves  and  their  children.  Marcellus  having  as¬ 
sembled  his  council,  and  some  Syracusans  who  were 
in  his  camp,  gave  his  answer  to  the  deputies  in  their 
presence:  “That  Hiero,  for  fifty  years,  had  not  done 
the  Roman  people  more  good,  than  those  who  had 
been  masters  of  Syracuse  some  years  past  had  intend¬ 
ed  to  do  them  harm:  but  that  their  ill-will  had  fallen 
upon  their  own  heads,  and  they  had  punished  them¬ 
selves  for  their  violation  of  treaties  in  a  more  severe 
manner  than  the  Romans  could  have  desired:  that 

he  had  besieged  Syracuse  during  three  years,  not  that 

the  Roman  people  might  reduce  it  into  slavery,  but 
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to  prevent  the  chiefs  of  the  revolters  from  continuing 
to  hold  it  under  oppression :  that  he  had  undergone 
many  fatigues  and  dangers  in  so  long  a  siege;  but 
that  he  thought  he  had  made  himself  ample  amends 
by  the  glory  of  having  taken  that  city,  and  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  having  saved  it  from  the  entire  ruin  it  seem¬ 
ed  to  deserve.”  After  having  placed  a  body  of  troops 
to  secure  the  treasury,  and  safeguards  in  the  houses 
of  the  Syracusans  who  had  withdrawn  into  his  camp, 
he  abandoned  the  city  to  be  plundered.  It  is  report¬ 
ed,  that  the  riches  that  were  pillaged  in  Syracuse  at 
this  time  exceeded  all  that  could  have  been  expected 
at  the  taking  of  Carthage  itself. 

An  unhappy  accident  interrupted  the  joy  of  Mar- 
cellus,  and  gave  him  a  very  sensible  affliction.  Ar¬ 
chimedes,  at  a  time  when  all  things  were  in  this  con¬ 
fusion  at  Syracuse,  shut  up  in  his  closet  like  a  man 
of  another  world,  who  has  no  regard  for  what  is  pass¬ 
ing  in  this,  was  intent  upon  the  study  of  some  geo¬ 
metrical  figure,  and  not  only  his  eyes,  but  the  whole 
faculties  of  his  soul,  were  so  engaged  in  this  contem¬ 
plation,  that  he  had  neither  heard  the  tumult  of  the 
Romans,  universally  busy  in  plundering,  nor  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  city’s  being  taken.  A  soldier  on  a  sudden 
comes  in  upon  him,  and  bids  him  follow  him  to  Mar- 
cellus.  Archimedes  desired  him  to  stay  a  moment, 
till  he  had  solved  his  problem  and  finished  the  de¬ 
monstration  of  it.  The  soldier,  who  neither  cared 
for  his  problem  nor  demonstration,  enraged  at  his  de¬ 
lay,  drew  his  sword  and  killed  him.  Marcellus  was 
exceedingly  afflicted  when  he  heard  the  news  of  his 
death.  Not  being  able  to  restore  him  to  life,  of 
which  he  would  have  been  very  glad,  he  applied 
himself  to  honour  his  memory  to  tne  utmost  of  his 
power.  He  made  a  diligent  search  after  all  his  re¬ 
lations,  treated  them  with  great  distinction,  and 
ranted  them  peculiar  privileges.  As  for  Archimedes, 
e  caused  his  funeral  to  be  celebrated  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  and  erected  to  him  a  monument 
amongst  the  great  persons  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  most  at  Syracuse. 

ARTICLE  III. 

SECTION.  I.— TOMB  OF  ARCHIMEDES  DISCOVERED 
BY  CICERO. 

Archimedes,  by  his  will,  had  desired  his  relations 
and  friends  to  put  no  other  epitaph  on  his  tomb,  after 
his  death,  than  a  cylinder  circumscribed  by  a  sphere, 
that  is  to  say,  a  globe  or  spherical  figure;  and  to  set 
down  at  the  bottom  the  proportion  which  those  two 
solids,  the  containing  and  the  contained,  have  to  each 
other.  He  might  have  filled  up  the  bases  of  the  co¬ 
lumns  of  his  tomb  with  relievoes,  whereon  the  whole 
history  of  the  siege  of  Syracuse  might  have  been 
carved,  and  himself  appeared  like  another  Jupiter 
thundering  upon  the  Romans.  But  he  set  an  infinite¬ 
ly  higher  value  upon  a  discovery,  a  geometrical  de¬ 
monstration,  than  upon  all  the  so-much-celebrated 
machines  which  he  had  invented. 

Hence  he  chose  rather  to  do  himself  honour  in  the 
eyes  of  posterity,  by  the  discovery  he  had  made  of 
the  relation  of  a  sphere  to  a  cylinder  of  the  same  base 
and  height;  which  is  as  two  to  three. 

The  Syracusans,  who  had  been  in  former  times  so 
fond  of  the  sciences,  did  not  long  retain  the  esteem 
and  gratitude  they  owed  a  man  who  had  done  so 
much  honour  to  their  city.  Less  than  a  hundred  and 
forty  years  after,  Archimedes  was  so  perfectly  forgot¬ 
ten  by  his  citizens,  notwithstanding  the  great  services 
he  had  done  them,  that  they  denied  his  having  been 
buried  at  Syracuse.  It  is  Cicero  who  informs  us  of 
this  circumstance. 

At  the  time  he  was  quasstor  in  Sicil)r,lhis  curiosity 
induced  him  to  make  a  search  after  the  tomb  of  Ar¬ 
chimedes;  a  curiosity  worthy  a  man  of  Cicero’s  ge¬ 
nius,  and  which  merits  the  imitation  of  all  who  travel. 
The  Syracusans  assured  him  that  this  search  would  be 
to  no  purpose,  and  that  there  was  no  such  monument 
amongst  them.  Cicero  pitied  their  ignorance,  which 
only  served  to  increase  nis  desire  of  making  that  dis¬ 
covery.  At  length,  after  several  frui  tless  attempts,  he 


»  Cic.  Tusc.  Quaest.  1.  v.  n.  64,  66. 


perceived  without  the  gate  of  that  city  facing  Agrigen 
turn,  amongst  a  great  number  of  tombs  in  that  place 
a  pillar  almost  entirely  covered  with  thorns  and  bram¬ 
bles,  through  which  he  could  discern  the  figure  of  a 
sphere  and  cylinder.  Those  who  have  any  taste  for 
antiquities  may  easily  conceive  the  joy  of  Cicero  upon 
this  occasion.  He  cried  out  “  that  he  had  found  what 
he  had  looked  for.”* * *  The  place  was  immediately 
ordered  to  be  cleared,  and  a  passage  opened  to  the 
column,  on  which  they  saw  the  inscription  still  legi¬ 
ble,  though  part  of  the  lines  were  obliterated  by  time. 
So  that,  says  Cicero, 3  in  concluding  this  account,  the 
greatest  city  of  Greece,  and  the  most  flourishing  of 
old  in  the  stud)'  of  the  sciences,  would  not  have  known 
the  treasure  it  possessed,  if  a  man,  born  in  a  country 
which  it  considered  almost  as  barbarous,  a  man  of 
Arpinum,  had  not  discovered  for  it  the  tomb  of  its 
citizen,  so  highly  distinguished  by  the  force  and  pene¬ 
tration  of  his  mind. 

We  are  obliged  to  Cicero  for  having  left  us  this  cu¬ 
rious  and  elegant  account:  but  we  cannot  easily  par¬ 
don  him  for  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  he 
speaks  at  first  of  Archimedes.  It  is  in  the  beginning, 
where,  intending  to  compare  the  unhappy  life  of  Dio¬ 
nysius  the  Tyrant  with  the  felicity  of  one  passed  in  so¬ 
ber  virtue,  and  abounding  with  wisdom,  he  says,  “  I 
will  not  compare  the  lives  of  a  Plato  or  an  Archytas,4 
persons  of  consummate  learning  and  wisdom,  with 
that  of  Dionysius,  the  most  horrid,  the  most  misera¬ 
ble,  and  the  most  detestable,  that  can  be  imagined.  I 
shall  have  recourse  to  a  man  of  his  own  city,  A  LIT¬ 
TLE  OBSCURE  person,  who  lived  many  years  after 
him.  I  shall  produce  him  from  his  dust, 6  and  bring 
him  upon  the  stage  with  his  rule  and  compasses  in 
his  hand.”  I  say  nothing  of  the  birth  of  Archimedes, 
his  greatness  was  of  a  different  class.  But  ought  the 
greatest  geometrican  of  antiquity,  whose  sublime  dis¬ 
coveries  have  in  all  ages  been  the  admiration  of  the 
learned,  be  treated  by  Cicero  as  a  little  and  obscure 
person,  as  if  he  had  been  only  a  common  artificer  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  machines'?  unless  it  be,  perhaps, 
that  the  Romans,  with  whom  a  taste  for  geometry  and 
such  speculative  sciences  never  gained  much  ground 
esteemed  nothing  great  but  what  related  to  govern¬ 
ment  and  policy. 

Orabunt  causas  melius,  coslique  meatus 
Describent  radio,  et  surgentia  sidera  dicent: 

Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento. 

Vug.  JEn.  vi. 

Let  others  better  mould  the  running  mass 
Of  metals,  and  inform  the  breathing  brass, 

And  soften  into  flesh  a  marble  face  ; 

Plead  better  at  the  bar,  describe  the  skies, 

And  when  the  stars  descend  and  when  they  rise, 

But,  Rome,  ’tis  thine  alone  with  awful  sway, 

To  rule  mankind,  and  make  the  world  obey; 
Disposing  peace  and  war  thy  own  majestic  way. 

Dryden. 

This  is  the  Abbe  Fraguier’s  reflection  in  the  short 
dissertation  he  has  left  us  upon  this  passage  of  Cicero.8 

SECTION  II. — SUMMARY  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  SY¬ 
RACUSE. 

The  island  of  Sicily,  with  the  greatest  part  of  Italy 
extending  between  the  two  seas,  composed  what  was 
called  Magna  Grsecia,  in  opposition  to  Greece,  pro¬ 
perly  so  called,  which  had  peopled  all  these  countries 
by  its  colonies. 

Syracuse  was  the  most  considera¬ 
ble  city  of  Sicily,  and  one  of  the  most  A.  M.  3295. 
powerful  of  all  Greece.  It  was  found¬ 
ed  by  Archias  the  Corinthian,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
seventeenth  Olympiad. 


*  Ei'e***,  adopting  an  expression  of  Archimedes. 

3  Ita  nobilissima  Graeciae  civitas,  quondam  ver8  etiam 
doctissima,  sui  civis  unius  acutissimi  monumentum  ignoras- 
set,  nisi  ab  homine  Arpinate  didicisset. 

*  ?°,n  er&°  iam  cum  hujus  vita  qua  tetrius,  miserius,  de 
testabilius  excogitare  nihil  possum,  Platonis  aut  Archytae- 
vitam  comparabo,  doctorum  nominum  et  plane  sapientum. 
Lx  eadem  urbe  humilem  homuncionem  a  pulvere  et  radio 
excitabo,  qui  multis  annis  post  fuit,  Archimedem. 

6  He  means  the  dust  used  by  geometricians. 

6  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  vol.  ii. 
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The  first  two  ages  of  its  history  are  very  obscure, 
and  therefore  I  pass  over  them  in  silence.  It  does 
not  begin  to  be  known  till  after  the  reign  of  Gelon, 
and  furnishes  in  the  sequel  many  great  events,  for  the 
space  of  more  than  two  hundred  years.  During  all 
that  time  it  exhibits  a  perpetual  alternative  of  slavery 
under  the  tyrants,  and  liberty  under  a  popular  govern¬ 
ment;  till  Syracuse  is  at  length  subjected  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  makes  part  of  their  empire. 

I  have  treated  all  these  events,  except  the  last,  in 
the  order  of  time.  But  as  they  are  cut  into  different 
sections,  and  dispersed  into  different  books,  I  have 
thought  proper  to  unite  them  here  in  one  point  of 
view,  that  their  series  and  connection  might  be  the 
more  evident,  from  their  being  shown  together  and 
in  general,  and  the  places  pointed  out,  where  they 
are  treated  with  due  extent. 

Gelon.  The  Carthaginians,  in 
A.  M.  3520.  concert  with  Xerxes,  having  attack¬ 
ed  the  Greeks  who  inhabited  Sicily, 
whilst  that  prince  was  employed  in  making  an  irrup¬ 
tion  into  Greece;  Gelon,  who  had  made  himself  mas¬ 
ter  of  Syracuse,  obtained  a  celebrated  victory  over  the 
Carthaginians,  the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  Thermo¬ 
pylae.  Amilcar,  their  general,  was  killed  in  this  bat¬ 
tle.  Historians  speak  differently  of  his  death,  which 
has  occasioned  my  falling  into  a  contradiction.  For 
on  one  side,  I  suppose,  with  Diodorus  Siculus,!  that 
he  was  killed  by  the  Sicilians  in  the  battle;  and  on 
the  other  I  say,  after  Herodotus,  that  to  avoid  the 
shame  of  surviving  his  defeat,  he  threw  himself  into 
the  pile,  in  which  he  had  sacrificed  many  human  vic¬ 
tims. 

Gelon  upon  returning  from  his 
A.  M.  3525.  victory,  repaired  to  the  assembly 
without  arms  or  guards,  to  give  the 
people  an  account  of  his  conduct.  He  was  chosen 
king  unanimously.  He  reigned  five  or  six  years, 
solely  employed  in  the  truly  royal  care  of  making  his 
people  happy.  See  vol.  i. 

Hiero  I.  Hiero,  the  eldest  of  Ge- 
A.  M.  3532.  Ion’s  brothers,  succeeded  him.  The 
beginningofhis  reign  was  worthy  of 
great  praise.  Simonides  and  Pindar  vied  with  each 
other  in  celebrating  him.  The  latter  part  of  it  did 
not  answer  the  former.  He  reigned  eleven  years. 
See  vol.  i. 

ThrASYBULUS.  Thrasybulus  his 
A.  M.  3543.  brother  succeeded  him.  He  render¬ 
ed  himself  odious  to  all  his  subjects 
by  his  vices  and  cruelty.  They  expelled  him  the 
throne  and  city,  after  a  reign  of  one  year.  See  vol.  i. 

Times  of  Liberty, 

After  his  expulsion,  Syracuse  and 
A.  M.  3544.  all  Sicily  enjoyed  their  liberty  for  the 
space  of  almost  sixty  years. 

An  annual  festival  was  instituted  to  celebrate  the 
day  upon  which  their  liberty  was  re-established. 

Syracuse  attacked  by  the  Athenians. 

During  this  interval,  the  Atheni- 
A.  M.  3588.  ans,  animated  by  the  warm  exhorta¬ 
tions  of  Alcibiades,  turned  their  arms 
against  Syracuse:  this  was  in  the  sixth  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  How  fatal  the  event  of  this  war 
was  to  the  Athenians,  may  be  seen  in  vol.  i. 

Dionysius  the  elder.  The  reign 
A.  M.  3598.  of  this  prince  is  famous  for  its  length 
of  thirty-eight  years;  and  still  more 
for  the  extraordinary  events  with  which  it  was  attend¬ 
ed.  See  vol.  i. 

Dionysius  the  younger.  Dionysius, 
A.  M.  3632.  son  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  succeeded 
him.  He  contracts  a  particular  inti¬ 
macy  with  Plato,  and  has  frequent  conversations  with 
him;  who  had  come  to  his  court  at  the  request  of 
Dion,  the  near  relation  of  Dionysius.  He  did  not  long 
profit  from  the  wise  precepts  of  that  philosopher,  and 
soon  abandoned  himself  to  all  the  vices  and  excesses 
which  attend  tyranny. 


»  In  the  history  of  the  Carthaginians. 
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A.  M.  3644. 


A.  M.  3646 


Besieged  by  Dion,  he  escapes  from 
the  citadel,  and  retires  into  Italy. 

Dion’s  excellent  qualities.  He  is 
assassinated  in  his  own  house  by  Cal- 
lippus. 

Thirteen  months  after  the  death 
of  Dion,  Hipparinus,  brother  of  Dio-  A.  M.  3647. 

nysius  the  younger,  expels  Callippus, 
and  establishes  himself  in  Syracuse.  During  the  two 
years  of  his  reign,  Sicily  is  agitated  by  great  commo¬ 
tions. 

Dionysius  the  younger,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  those  troubles,  re-ascends  A.  M.  3654. 
the  throne  ten  years  after  having 
quilted  it. 

At  last,  reduced  by  Timoleon,  he 
retires  to  Corinth.  See  vol.  i. 


A.  M.  3657. 


Times  of  Liberty. 

Timoleon  restores  liberty  to  Syra¬ 
cuse.  He  passes  the  rest  of  his  life  A.  M.  3658. 
there  in  a  glorious  retirement,  belov¬ 
ed  and  honoured  by  all  the  citizens  and  strangers. 
See  vol.  i. 

This  interval  of  liberty  was  of  no  long  duration. 

Agathocles.  Agathocles,  in  a 
short  time,  makes  himself  tyrant  of  A.  M.  3685. 
Syracuse.  See  vol.  i. 

He  commits  unparalleled  cruelties. 

He  forms  one  of  the  boldest  designs  related  in  his¬ 
tory;  carries  the  war  into  Africa;  makes  himself  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  strongest  places,  and  ravages  the  whole 
country. 

After  various  events,  he  perishes  miserably.  He 
reigned  about  twenty-eight  years. 

Times  of  Liberty. 

Syracuse  revived  again  for  some 
time,  and  tasted  with  joy  the  sweets  A.  M.  3713. 
of  liberty. 

But  she  suffered  much  from  the  Carthaginians,  wh® 
disturbed  her  tranquillity  by  continual  wars. 

She  called  in  Pyrrhus  to  her  aid. 

The  rapid  success  of  his  arms  at  first  A.  M.  3726. 
gave  them  great  hopes,  which  soon 
vanished.  Pyrrhus  by  a  sudden  retreat  plunged  the 
Syracusans  into  new  misfortunes.  See  vol.  i. 

Hiero  II.  Tliey  were  not  happy  and  in  tranquilli¬ 
ty  till  the  reign  of  Hiero  II.  which  was  very  long,  and 
almost  always  pacific. 

Hieronymus.  He  scarce  reigned  one  year.  His 
death  was  followed  with  great  troubles,  and  the  taking 
of  Syracuse  by  Marcellus. 

After  that  period  what  passed  in  Sicily  to  its  total 
reduction  is  little  remarkable.  There  were  still  some 
remains  of  war  fomented  in  it  by  the  partisans  of  ty¬ 
ranny,  and  the  Carthaginians  who  supported  them; 
but  those  wars  were  unproductive  ofany  event  of  con¬ 
sequence,  and  Rome  was  soon  absolute  mistress  of  all 
Sicily.  Half  the  island  had  been  a  Roman  province 
ever  since  the  treaty  which  put  an  end  to  the  first  Pu¬ 
nic  war.  By  that  treaty,  Sicily  was  divided  into  two 
parts;  the  one  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans;  and  the  other  under  the  government  of  Hiero; 
which  last  part,  after  the  surrender  of  Syracuse,  fell 
also  into  their  hands. 


SECTION  III. — reflections  upon  the  govern¬ 
ment  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  SYRACUSANS. 

By  the  taking  of  Syracuse,  all  Sicily  became  a  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  Roman  empire;  but  it  was  not  treated 
as  the  Spaniards  and  Carthaginians  were  afterwards, 
upon  whom  a  certain  tribute  was  imposed  as  the  re¬ 
ward  of  the  victors,  and  punishment  of  the  vanquished , 
Quasi  victories  preemium,  ac  poena  belli.  Sicily,  in 
submitting  to  the  Roman  people,  z  retained  all  her  an¬ 
cient  rights  and  customs,  and  obeyed  them  upon  the 
same  conditions  she  had  obeyed  her  kings.  And  she 


»  Siciliae  civitates  sic  in  amicitiam  recepimus,  ut  eodem 
jure  essent,  quo  fuissent ;  eadem  conditions  populo  R.  p»r 
rerent  qua  suis  antea  paruissent.  Cic. 
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certainly  well  deserved  that  privilege  and  distinction. 
She  was  the  first  1  of  all  the  foreign  nations  that  had 
entered  into  alliance  and  amity  with  the  Romans;  the 
first  conquest  their  arms  had  the  glory  to  make  out 
of  Italy ;  and  the  first  country  that  had  given  them  the 
grateful  experience  of  commanding  a  foreign  people. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  Sicilian  cities  had  expressed 
an  unexampled  attachment,  fidelity,  and  affection,  for 
the  Romans.  The  island  was  afterwards  a  kind  of  step 
for  their  troops  to  pass  over  into  Africa;  and  Rome 
would  not  so  easily  have  reduced  the  formidable  pow¬ 
er  of  the  Carthaginians,  if  Sicily  had  not  served  it  as 
a  magazine, abounding  with  provisions,  and  a  secure 
retreat  for  their  fleets.  Hence,  after  the  taking  and 
ruin  of  Carthage,  Scipio  Africanus  thought  himself 
bound  to  adorn  the  cities  of  Sicily  with  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  excellent  paintings  and  curious  statues;  in  or¬ 
der  that  a  people  who  were  so  highly  gratified  with 
the  success  of  the  Roman  arms,  might  be  sensible  of 
its  effects,  and  retain  illustrious  monuments  of  their 
victories  amongst  them. 

Sicily  would  have  been  happy  in  being  governed  by 
the  Romans,  if  they  had  always  given  her  such  magis¬ 
trates  as  Cicero,  as  well  acquainted  as  he  with  the 
obligations  of  his  function,  and  like  him  intent  upon 
the  due  discharge  of  it.  It  is  highly  pleasing  to  hear 
him  explain  himself  upon  the  subject;  which  he  does 
in  his  defence  of  Sicily  against  Verres. 

After  having  invoked  the  gods  as  witnesses  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  sentiments  he  is  going  to  express,  he 
says:  “  In  alls  the  employments  with  which  the  Ro¬ 
man  people  have  honoured  me  to  this  day,  I  have  ever 
thought  myself  obliged,  by  the  most  sacred  ties  of  reli- 

ion,  worthily  to  discharge  the  duties  of  them.  When 

was  made  quaestor,  I  looked  upon  that  dignity,  not 
as  a  gift  conferred  upon  me,  but  as  a  deposit  confided 
to  my  vigilance  and  fidelity.  When  I  was  afterwards 
sent  to  act  in  that  office  in  Sicily,  I  thought  all  eyes 
were  turned  upon  me,  and  that  my  person  and  admin¬ 
istration  were  in  a  manner  exhibited  as  a  spectacle  to 
the  view  of  all  the  world:  and  in  this  thought,  I  not 
only  denied  myself  all  pleasures  of  an  extraordinary 
kind,  but  even  those  which  are  authorized  by  nature 
and  necessity.  I  am  now  intended  for  jEdile.  I  call 
the  gods  to  witness,  that  how  honourable  soever  this 
dignity  seems  to  me,  l  have  too  just  a  sense  of  its 
weight,  not  to  have  more  solicitude  and  disquiet, 
than  joy  and  pleasure,  from  it;  so  much  do  I  desire 
to  make  it  appear,  that  it  was  not  bestowed  on  me  by 
chance,  or  the  necessity  of  being  filled  up,  but  con¬ 
fided  deservedly  by  the  choice  and  discernment  of  my 
country.” 

All  the  Roman  governors  were  far  from  being  of 
this  character:  and  Sicily,  above  all  other  provinces, 
experienced,  as  Cicero  some  lines  after  reproaches 


»  Omnium  nationum  exterarum  princeps  Sicilia  se  ad 
amicitiam  fidemque  populi  R.  applicuit :  prima  omnium,  id 
quod  ornamentum  imperii  est,  provincia  est,  appellata:  pri¬ 
ma  docuit  majores  nostros,  quam  praeclarum  esset,  exteris 
gentibus  imperare— Itaque  majoribus  nostris  in  Africam 
ex  hac  provincia  gradus  imperii  factus  est.  Neque  enim 
tam  facile  opes  Carthaginis  tantse  concidissent,  nisi  illud, 
et  rei  frumentariae  subsidium,  et  receptaculum  classibus 
nostris  pateret.  Quare  P.  Africanus,  Carthagine  deleta, 
Siculorum  urbes  signis  monumentisque  pulcnerrimis  ex- 
ornavit;  ut,  quos  victoria  populi  R.  laetari  arbitrabatur, 
apudeos  monumenta  victorite  plurima  collocaret.  Cic.  Verr. 
3.  n.  2,  3. 

*  O  dii  immortales— Ita  mihi  meam  voluntatem  spemque 
reliqute  vitae  vestra  populique  R.  existimatio  comprobet, 
ut  ego  quos  adhuc  mihi  magistratus  populus  R.  mandavit, 
sic  eos  accepi,  ut  me  omnium  officiorum  obstringi  religione 
arbitrarer.  Ita  quaestor  sum  factus,  ut  mihi  honorem  il¬ 
ium  non  tam  datum  quam  creditum  ac  commissum  putarem. 
Sic  obtinui  qutesturam  in  provincia,  ut  omnium  oculos  in 
me  unum  conjectors  arbitrarer:  ut  me  qusesturamque  meam 
quasi  in  aliquo  orbis  terra:  theatro  versari  existimarem  ;  ut 
omnia  semper,  quae  jucunda  videntur  esse,  non  modo  his 
extraordinarius  cupiaitatibus,  sed  etiam  ipsi  naturae  ac  ne- 
cessitati  denegarem.  Nunc  sum  designatus  aedilis — Ita 
mihi  deos  omnes  propitios  esse  velim,  ut  lametsi  mihi  ju- 
cundissimus  est  honos  populi,  tamen  nequaquam  tantum 
capio  voluptatis,  quantum  solicitudinis  et  laboris  ut  haec 
ipsa  aedilitas,  non  quia  necesse  fuit  alicui  candidate  data, 
sed  quia  sic  oportuerit  recte  collocata,  et  judicio  populi, 
4igno  in  loco  posita  esse  videatur.  Cic.  Verr.  7.  n.  35—37. 


Verres, 3  that  they  were  almost  all  of  them  like  so 
many  tyrants,  who  believed  themselves  attended  by 
the  fasces  and  axes,  and  invested  with  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  empire,  only  to  exercise  in  their  pro¬ 
vince  an  open  robbery  of  the  public  with  impunity, 
and  to  break  through  all  the  barriers  of  justice  and 
shame  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  man  s  estate,  life, 
house,  nor  even  honour,  were  safe  from  their  violence. 

Syracuse,  from  all  we  have  seen  of  it,  must  have 
appeared  like  a  theatre,  on  which  many  different  and 
surprising  scenes  have  been  exhibited  ;  or  rather  like 
a  sea,  sometimes  calm  and  untroubled,  but  oflener 
violently  agitated  by  winds  and  storms,  always  ready 
to  overwhelm  it  entirely.  We  have  seen  in  no  other 
republic  such  sudden,  frequent,  violent,  and  various 
revolutions;  sometimes  enslaved  by  the  most  cruel 
tyrants,  at  others  under  the  government  of  the  wisest 
kings;  sometimes  abandoned  to  the  capricious  will  of 
a  populace,  without  either  curb  or  restriction;  some¬ 
times  perfectly  docile  and  submissive  to  the  authority 
of  law,  and  the  empire  of  reason,  it  passed  alternately 
from  the  most  insupportable  slavery  to  the  most  grate¬ 
ful  liberty,  from  a  kind  of  convulsive  and  frantic  emo¬ 
tions,  to  a  wise,  peaceable,  and  regular  conduct.  The 
reader  will  easily  call  to  mind,  on  the  one  side,  Dio¬ 
nysius  the  father  and  son,  Agathocles  and  Hierony¬ 
mus,  whose  cruelties  made  them  the  objects  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  hatred  and  detestation;  on  the  other, Gelon,  Dion, 
Timoieon,  the  two  Hieros,  ancient  and  modern,  uni¬ 
versally  beloved  and  revered  by  the  people. 

To  what  are  such  opposite  extremes,  and  viccissi- 
tudes  so  contrary,  to  be  attributed?  Undoubtedly, 
the  levity  and  inconstancy  of  the  Syracusans,  which 
was  their  distinguishing  characteristic,  had  a  great 
share  in  them;  but  what,  I  am  convinced,  conduced 
the  most  to  them,  was  the  very  form  of  their  govern¬ 
ment,  compounded  of  an  aristocracy  and  a  democra¬ 
cy;  that  is  to  say,  divided  between  the  senate  or  el¬ 
ders,  and  the  people.  As  there  was  no  counterpoise 
in  Syracuse  to  balance  those  two  bodies,  when  author¬ 
ity  inclined  either  to  the  one  side  or  the  other,  the 
government  presently  changed  either  into  a  violent 
and  cruel  tyranny  or  an  unbridled  liberty,  without 
order  or  regulation.  The  sudden  confusion,  at  such 
times,  of  all  orders  of  the  state,  made  the  way  to  sove¬ 
reign  power  easy  to  the  most  ambitious  of  the  citizens: 
to  attract  the  affection  of  their  country,  and  soften  the 
yoke  of  their  fellow-citizens,  someexercised  that  pow¬ 
er  with  lenity,  wisdom,  equity  and  affability;  and 
others,  by  nature,  less  virtuously  inclined,  carried  it  to 
the  last  excess  of  the  most  absolute  and  cruel  despot¬ 
ism,  under  pretext  of  supporting  themselves  against 
the  attempts  of  their  citizens,  who,  jealous  of  their  lib¬ 
erty,  thought  every  means  for  the  recovery  of  it  legiti¬ 
mate  and  laudable. 

There  were,  besides,  other  reasons  that  rendered 
the  government  of  Syracuse  difficult,  and  thereby 
made  way  for  the  frequent  changes  it  underwent. 
That  city  did  not  forget  the  signal  victories  it  had  ob¬ 
tained  against  the  formidable  power  of  Africa,  and 
that  it  had  carried  its  victories  and  the  terror  of  its 
arms,  even  to  the  walls  of  Carthage;  and  that  not 
once  only,  as  afterwards  against  the- Athenians,  but 
during  several  ages.  The  high  idea  its  fleets  and  nu¬ 
merous  troops  suggested  of  its  maritime  power,  at  the 
time  of  the  irruption  of  the  Persians  into  Greece,  oc¬ 
casioned  its  pretending  to  equal  Athens  in  that  re¬ 
spect,  or  at  least  to  divide  the  empire  of  the  sea  with 
that  state. 

Besides  which,  riches,  the  natural  effect  of  com¬ 
merce,  had  rendered  the  Syracusans  proud,  haughty, 
and  imperious,  and  at  the  same  time  had  plunged  them 
into  a  sloth  and  luxury  that  inspired  them  with  a  dis¬ 
gust  for  all  fatigue  and  application.  They  generally 
abandoned  themselves  blindly  to  their  orators,  who 

*  Nunquam  tibi  venit  in  mentem,  non  tibi  idcirco  fasces 
et  secures,  et  tantam  imperii  vim,  tantamque  ornamento- 
rum  omnium  dignitatem  datam ;  ut  earum  rerum  vi  et  auc- 
toritate  omnia  repagula  juris,  pudoris,  et  officii  perfringeres; 
ut  omnium  bona  pnedam  tuam  duceres;  nullius  res  tuta, 
nullius  domus  clausa,  nullius  vita  septa,  nullius  pudicitia 
munita,  contra  tuam  cupiditatem  et  audacianr.  posset  esse. 
Cic.  Verr.  n.  39 
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had  acquired  an  absolute  ascendant  over  them.  In 
order  to  obey,  it  was  necessary  either  to  flatter  or  re¬ 
proach  them. 

They  had  naturally  a  fund  of  equity,  humanity,  and 
good-nature;  and  yet,  when  influenced  by  the  sedi¬ 
tious  discourses  of  the  orators,  they  would  proceed  to 
excessive  violence  and  cruelties,  of  which  they  imme¬ 
diately  after  repented. 

When  they  were  left  to  themselves,  their  liberty, 
which  at  that  time  knew  no  bounds,  soon  degenera¬ 
ted  into  caprice,  fury,  violence,  and  I  might  say,  even 
frenzy.  On  the  contrary,  when  they  were  subjected 
to  theyoke,  they  became  base,  timorous,  submissive, 
and  grovelling,  like  slaves.  But  as  this  condition  was 
constrained,  and  directly  contrary  to  the  character 
and  disposition  of  the  Greek  nation,  born  and  nurtur¬ 
ed  in  liberty,  the  sense  of  which  was  not  wholly  ex¬ 
tinguished  in  them,  but  merely  lulled  asleep,  they 
waked  from  time  to  time  from  their  lethargy,  broke 
their  chains,  and  made  use  of  them,  if  I  may  be  admit¬ 
ted  to  use  the  expression,  to  beat  down  and  destroy 
the  unjust  masters  who  had  opposed  them. 

With  the  slightest  attention  to  the  whole  series  of 
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the  history  of  the  Syracusans,  it  may  easily  be  perceiv¬ 
ed  (as  Galba  afterwards  said  of  the  Romans,)  that 
they  were  equally  incapable  of  bearing  either  entire 
liberty  or  entire  servitude.  So  that  the  ability  and 
policy  of  those  who  governed  them, consisted  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  people  to  a  wise  medium  between  those  two 
extremes,  by  seeming  to  leave  them  an  entire  freedom 
in  their  resolutions,  and  reserving  only  to  themselves 
the  care  of  explaining  the  utility,  and  facilitating  the 
execution  of  good  measures.  And  in  this  the  magis¬ 
trates  and  kings  we  have  spoken  of  were  wonderfully 
successful,  under  whose  government  the  Syracusans 
always  enjoyed  peace  and  tranquillity,  were  obedient 
to  their  princes,  and  perfectly  submissive  to  the  laws. 
And  this  induces  me  to  conclude,  that  the  revolutions 
of  Syracuse  were  less  the  effect  of  the  people’s  levity, 
than  the  fault  of  those  that  governed  them,  who  had 
not  the  art  of  managing  their  passions,  and  engaging 
their  affection,  which  is  properly  the  science  of  kings, 
and  of  all  who  command  others. 


•  Imperaturus  es  homimbus,qui  nectotam  servitutem  pati 
possum,  uec  totam  libertatem.  Tacit.  Hist.  1.  i.  c.  16. 
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SECTION  I. — MITHRI  DATES,  AT  TWELVE  TEARS  OF 
AGE,  ASCENDS  THE  THRONE  OF  PONTUS.  HE  SEIZES 
CAPPADOCIA  AND  BITHYNIA,  HAVING  FIRST  EXPEL¬ 
LED  THEIR  KINGS.  THE  ROMANS  RE-ESTABLISH 
THEM.  HE  CAUSES  ALL  THE  ROMANS  AND  ITAL¬ 
IANS  IN  ASIA  MINOR  TO  BE  PUT  TO  THE  SWORD 
IN  ONE  DAY.  FIRST  WAR  OF  THE  ROMANS  WITH 
MITHRIDATES,  WHO  HAD  MADE  HIMSELF  MASTER 
OF  ASIA  MINOR  AND  GREECE,  AND  HAD  TAKEN  ATH¬ 
ENS.  SYLLA  IS  CHARGED  WITH  THIS  WAR.  HE 
BESIEGES  AND  RETAKES  ATHENS.  HE  GAINS  THREE 
GREAT  BATTLES  AGAINST  THE  GENERALS  OF  MITH¬ 
RIDATES.  HE  GRANTS  THAT  PRINCE  PEACE  IN  THE 
FOURTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR.  LIBRARY  OF  ATHENS, 
IN  WHICH  WERE  THE  WORKS  OF  ARISTOTLE.  SYL¬ 
LA  CAUSES  IT  TO  BE  CARRIED  TO  ROME. 

MITHRIDATES,  king  of  Pontus,  whose  history  I  am 
now  beginning  to  relate,  and  who  rendered  himself 
so  famous  by  the  war  he  supported,  during  almost 
thirty  years,  against  the  Romans,  was  surnamed  Eu- 
pator.  He  was  descended  from  a  house  which  had 

fiven  a  long  succession  of  kings  to  the  kingdom  of 
’ontus.  The  first,  according  to  some  historians,  was 
Artabazus,  one  of  the  seven  princes  that  slew  the 
Magi,  and  set  the  crown  of  Persia  upon  the  head  of 
Darius  Hystaspes,  who  rewarded  him  with  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Pontus.  But,  besides  that  we  do  not  find  the 
name  of  Artabazus  amongst  those  seven  Persians, 
many  reasons  induce  us  to  believe,  that  the  prince  of 
whom  we  speak  was  the  son  of  Darius,  the  same  who 
is  called  Artabarzanes,  who  was  competitor  with 
Xerxes  for  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  was  made  king 
of  Pontus  either  by  his  father  or  his  brother,  to  con¬ 
sole  him  for  the  preference  given  to  Xerxes.  His  pos¬ 
terity  enjoyed  that  kingdom  during  seventeen  gene¬ 
rations.  Mithridates  Eupator,of  whom  we  are  treat¬ 
ing  in  his  place,  was  the  sixteenth  from  him. 

He  was  but  twelve  years  of  age 
A.  M.  3880.  when  he  began  to  reign.  His  father, 
Ant.  J.  C.  124.  before  his  death,  had  appointed  him 
his  successor,  and  had  given  him  his 
mother  for  guardian,  who  was  to  govern  jointly  with 
him.  He  began  his  reign  by  putting  his  mother  and 
brother  to  death;  t  and  the  sequel  corresponded  but 
■too  well  with  such  a  beginning.  Nothing  is  said  of 
the  first  years  of  his  reign, 2  except  that  one  of  the 
Roman  generals,  whom  he  had  corrupted  with  mos¬ 
ey,  having  surrendered,  and  put  him  into  possession 
■of  Phrygia,  it  was  soon  after  taken  from  him  by  the 
Romans,  which  gave  birth  to  his  enmity  against  them. 

Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
A.  M.  3913.  being  dead,  Mithridates  caused  the 
Ant.  J.  C.  91.  two  sons  he  had  left  behind  him  to 
be  put  to  death,  though  their  mother 
Laodice  was  his  own  sister,  and  placed  one  of  his 
own  sons,  at  that  time  very  young,  upon  the  throne, 
giving  him  the  name  of  Ariarathes,  and  appointing 
■Gordius  his  guardian  and  regent.  Nicomedes,  king 
of  Bithynia,  who  was  apprehensive  that  this  increase 
of  power  would  put  Mithridates  into  a  condition  to 
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possess  himself  also  of  his  dominions  in  time,  thought 
proper  to  set  up  a  certain  young  man  (who  seemed 
very  fit  for  acting  such  a  part)  as  a  third  son  of  Aria¬ 
rathes.  He  engaged  Laodice,  whom  he  had  espoused 
after  the  death  other  first  husband,  to  acknowledge 
him  as  such,  and  sent  her  to  Rome,  to  assist  and  sup¬ 
port  by  her  presence  the  claim  of  this  pretended  son, 
whom  she  carried  thither  along  with  her.  The  cause 
being  brought  before  the  senate,  both  parties  were 
condemned  ;  and  a  decree  passed,  by  which  the  Cap¬ 
padocians  were  declared  free.  But  they  said  they 
could  not  be  without  a  king.  The  senate  permitted 
them  to  choose  whom  they  thought  fit.  They  elected 
Ariobarzanes,  a  nobleman  of  their  nation.  Sylla,  up¬ 
on  his  quitting  the  office  of  praetor,  was  charged  with 
the  commission  of  establishing  him  upon  the  throne. 
That  was  the  pretext  assigned  for  this  expedition ;  but 
the  real  motive  of  it  was,  to  check  the  enterprises  of 
Mithridates,  whose  power  daily  augmenting,  gave  um¬ 
brage  to  the  Romans.  Sylla  executed  his  commission 
the  following  year;  and  after  having 
defeated  a  greatnumberofCappado-  A.  M.  3914. 
cians,  and  a  much  greaterof  Armeni-  Ant.  J.  C.  90. 
ans,  who  came  to  their  aid ,  he  expel¬ 
led  Gordius,  with  the  pretended  Ariarathes,  and  set 
Ariobarzanes  in  his  place. 

Whilst  Sylla  was  encamped  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  a  Parthian,  named  Orobasus,  arrived  at  his 
camp,  deputed  from  king  Arsaces,3  to  demand  the 
alliance  and  amity  of  the  Romans.  Sylla,  when  he 
received  him  at  his  audience,  caused  three  seats  to  be 
placed  in  his  tent,  one  for  Ariobarzanes,  who  was  pre¬ 
sent,  another  for  Orobasus,  and  that  in  the  midst  for 
himself.  The  Parthian  king  afterwards,  offended  at 
his  deputy  for  having  acquiesced  in  this  instance  ol' 
Roman  pride,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  This  is 
the  first  time  the  Parthians  had  any  intercourse  with 
the  Romans. 

Mithridates  did  not  dare  at  that  time  to  oppose  the 
establishment  of  Ariobarzanes;  but  dissembling  the 
mortification  that  conduct  of  the  Romans  gave  him,  he 
resolved  to  take  an  opportunity  of  being  revenged  up¬ 
on  them.  In  the  mean  while  he  engaged  in  cultivating 
powerful  alliances  for  the  augmentation  of  his  strength ; 
and  began  withTigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  a  very  pow¬ 
erful  prince.  Armenia4  had  at  first  appertained  to 
the  Persians;  it  came  under  the  Macedonians  after¬ 
wards;  and  upon  the  death  of  Alexander  made  part 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Syria.  Under  Antiochus  the  Great, 
two  of  his  generals,  Artaxiusand  Zadriadres,  with  that 
prince’s  permission,  established  themselves  in  this  pro¬ 
vince,  of  which  it  is  probable  they  were  before  gov¬ 
ernors.  After  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  they  adhered 
to  the  Romans,  who  acknowledged  them  as  kings. 
They  had  divided  Armenia  into  two  parts.  Tigranes, 
of  whom  we  now  speaK  was  descended  from  Artaxius. 
He  possessed  himself  of  all  Armenia,  subjected  several 
neighbouring  countries  by  his  arms,  and  thereby  form¬ 
ed  a  very  powerful  kingdom.  Mithridates  gave  him 
his  daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage,  and  engaged  him 
to  enter  so  far  into  his  projects  against  the  Romans 


»  Memnon  in  excerptis  Photii,  c.  xxxii, 
*  Apian  in  Mithrid.  177, 178. 


»  This  was  Mithridates  II. 
4  Strab.  1.  xi  p.  631,  632. 
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that  they  agreed  Mithridates  should  have  the  cities 
and  countries  they  should  conquer  for  his  share,  and 
Tigranes  the  people,  with  all  the  effects  capab’  of 
being  carried  away. 

The  first  enterprise  and  act  of  hos- 

A.  M.  3915.  tility  was  committed  by  Tigranes, 
Ant.  J.  C.  89.  who  deprived  Ariobarzanes  of  Cap¬ 
padocia,  of  which  the  Romans  had 
put  him  into  possession,  and  re-established  Ariara- 
thes,  the  son  of  Mithridates,  in  it.  Nicomedes,  king 
of  Bithynia,  happening  to  die  about  this  time,  his 
eldest  son,  called  also  Nicomedes,  ought  naturally  to 
have  succeeded  him,  and  was  accordingly  proclaimed 
king.  But  Mithridates  set  up  his  younger  brother 
Socrates  against  him,  who  deprived  him  of  the  throne 
by  force  of  arms.  The  two  dethroned  kings  went  to 
Rome  to  implore  aid  of  the  senate,  who  decreed 
their  re-establishment,  and  sent  Manius  Aquilius  and 
M.  Altinius  to  put  that  decree  in  execution. 

They  were  both  reinstated.  The  Romans  advised 
them  to  make  irruptions  into  the  lands  of  Mithridates, 
promising  them  their  support;  but  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  dared  to  attack  so  powerful  a  prince  so 
near  home.  At  length,  however,  Nicomedes,  urged 
both  by  the  ambassadors,  to  whom  he  had  promised 
great  sums  for  his  re-establishment,  and  by  his  cred¬ 
itors,  Roman  citizens  settled  in  Asia,  who  had  lent 
him  very  considerable  sums  for  the>same  purpose, 
could  no  longer  resist  their  solicitations.  He  made 
incursions  upon  the  lands  of  Mithridates,  ravaged  all 
the  flat  country  as  far  as  the  city  Amastris,  and  re¬ 
turned  home  laden  with  booty,  which  he  applied  in 
discharging  part  of  his  debts. 

Mithridates  was  not  ignorant  by  whose  advice  Ni¬ 
comedes  had  committed  this  irruption.  He  might 
easily  have  repulsed  him,  as  he  had  a  great  number 
of  good  troops  on  foot;  but  he  did  not  take  the  field. 
He  was  glad  to  throw  the  blame  on  the  side  of  the 
Romans,  and  to  have  a  just  cause  for  declaring  war 
against  them.  He  began  by  making  remonstrances 
to  their  generals  and  ambassadors.  Pelopidas  was  at 
the  head  of  this  embassy.  He  complained  of  the  va¬ 
rious  contraventions  of  the  Romans  to  the  treaty  of 
alliance  subsisting  between  them  and  Mithridates,  and 
m  particular  of  the  protection  granted  by  them  to  Ni¬ 
comedes,  his  declared  enemy.  The  ambassadors  of 
the  latter  replied,  and  made  complaints  on  their  side 
against  Mithridates.  The  Romans,  who  were  unwil¬ 
ling  to  declare  themselves  openly  at  present,  gave  the 
man  answer  in  loose  and  general  terms;  that  the  Ro¬ 
man  people  had  no  intention  that  Mithridates  and 
Nicomedes  should  injure  each  other. 

Mithridates,  who  was  not  satisfied  with  this  answer, 
made  his  troops  march  immediately  into  Cappadocia, 
expelled  Ariobarzanes  again,  and  set  his  son  Ariara- 
thes  upon  the  throne,  as  he  had  done  before.  At  the 
same  time,  he  sent  his  ambassador  to  the  Roman  gen¬ 
erals  to  make  his  apology,  and  to  renew  his  complaints 
against  them.  Pelopidas  declared  to  them,  that  his 
master  was  contented  the  Roman  people  should  be 
umpire  in  the  affair;  and  added,  that  he  had  already 
sent  his  ambassadors  to  Rome.  He  exhorted  them 
not  to  undertake  any  thing,  till  they  had  received  the 
senate’s  orders,  nor  engage  rashly  in  a  war  that  might 
be  attended  with  fatal  consequences.  For  the  rest, 
he  gave  them  to  understand,  that  Mithridates,  in  case 
justice  were  refused  him,  was  in  a  condition  to  pro¬ 
cure  it  for  himself.  The  Romans  highly  offended  at 
so  haughty  a  declaration,  made  answer,  that  Mithri¬ 
dates  was  immediately  to  draw  his  troops  from  Cap¬ 
padocia,  and  not  to  continue  to  disturb  Nicomedes  or 
Ariobarzanes.  They  ordered  Pelopidas  to  quit  the 
camp  that  moment,  and  not  return,  unless  his  master 
obeyed.  The  other  ambassadors  were  no  better  re¬ 
ceived  at  Rome. 

The  rupture  was  then  inevitable,  and  the  Roman 
generals  did  not  wait  till  the  orders  of  the  senate  and 
people  arrived;  which  was  what  Mithridates  wished. 
The  design  he  had  long  formed  of  declaring  war 
against  the  Romans,  had  occasioned  his  having  made 
many  alliances,  and  engaged  many  nations  in  his  in¬ 
terest.  Amongst  his  troops  were  reckoned  twenty- 
two  nations,  or  as  many  different  languages,  all  which 
Mithridates  himself  spoke  with  facility.  His  army 
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consisted  of  250,000  foot  and  40,000  horse,  without 
including  130  armed  chariots  and  a  fleet  of  400  ships. 

Before  he  proceeded  to  action, l  he  thought  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  prepare  his  troops  for  it,  and  made  them  a 
long  discourse  to  animate  them  against  the  Romans.* 
He  represented  to  them,  “  That  the  matter  now  in 
hand  was  not  to  examine  whether  war  or  peace  were 
to  be  preferred ;  that  the  Romans,  by  attacking  the 
first,  had  left  them  no  room  for  deliberation:  that 
their  business  was  to  fight  and  conquer:  that  he  as¬ 
sured  himself  of  success,  if  the  troops  persisted  to  act 
with  the  same  valour  they  had  already  shown  upon  so 
many  occasions,  and  very  lately  against  the  same  ene¬ 
mies,  whom  they  had  put  to  flight  and  cut  to  pieces 
in  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia:  that  there  could  not  be 
a  more  favourable  opportunity  than  the  present,  when 
the  Marsi  infested  and  ravaged  the  very  heart  of  Italy ; 
when  Rome  was  torn  in  pieces  by  civil  wars,  and  an 
innumerable  army  of  the  Cimbri  from  Germany  over¬ 
ran  all1  Italy :  that  the  time  was  come  for  humbling 
those  proud  republicans,  who  were  hostile  to  the  royal 
dignity,  and  had  sworn  to  pull  down  all  the  thrones 
of  the  universe.  Then  as  to  what  remained, 3  the  war 
his  soldiers  were  now  entering  upon  was  highly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  they  had  sustained  with  so  much  va¬ 
lour  in  the  horrid  deserts  and  frozen  regions  of  Scy¬ 
thia:  that  he  should  lead  them  into  the  most  fruitful 
and  temperate  country  of  the  world,  abounding  with 
rich  and  opulent  cities,  which  seemed  to  offer  them¬ 
selves  an  easy  prey:  that  Asia,  abandoned  to  be  de¬ 
voured  by  the  insatiable  avarice  of  the  proconsuls,  the 
inexorable  cruelty  of  tax-gatherers,  and  the  flagrant 
injustice  of  corrupt  judges,  held  the  name  of  Roman 
in  abhorrence,  and  impatiently  expected  them  as  her 
deliverers:  that  they  followed  him,  not  so  much  to  a 
war,  as  to  assured  victory  and  certain  spoils.”  The 
army  answered  this  discourse  with  universal  shouts 
of  joy,  and  reiterated  protestations  of  service  and 
fidelity. 

The  Romans  had  formed  three  armies  out  of  their 
troops  in  the  several  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  The  first 
was  commanded  by  L.  Cassius,  who  had  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  province  of  Pergamus;  the  second,  by 
Manius  Aquilius;  the  third,  by  Q.  Oppius,  procon¬ 
sul,  in  his  province  of  Pamphyha.  Each  of  them  had 
forty  thousand  men,  including  the  cavalry.  Besides 
these  troops,  Nicomedes  had  fifty  thousand  foot  and 
six  thousand  horse.  They  began  the  war,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  without  waiting  for  orders  from 
Rome,  and  carried  it  on  with  so  much  negligence  and 
so  little  judgment,  that  they  were  all  three  defeated 
on  different  occasions,  and  their  armies  ruined.  Aqui¬ 
lius  and  Oppius  themselves  were  taken  prisoners,  and 
treated  with  all  kinds  of  insults.  Mithridates,  consi¬ 
dering  Aquilius  as  the  principal  author  of  the  war, 
treated  him  with  the  highest  indignities.  He  made 
him  pass  in  review  before  the  troops,  and  piesented 
him  as  a  sight  to  the  people,  mounted  on  an  ass, 
obliging  him  to  cry  out  with  a  loud  voice,  that  he 
was  Manius  Aquilius.  At  other  times  he  obliged  him 
to  walk  on  foot  with  his  hands  fastened  by  a  chain 
to  a  horse,  that  drew  him  along.  At  last  he  caused 
molten  lead  to  be  poured  down  his  throat,  and  put 
him  to  death  with  the  most  exquisite  torments.  The 
people  of  Mitylene  had  treacherously  delivered  him 


i  Justin.  1.  xxxviii.  c.  3—7. 

a  I  have  abridged  this  discourse  extremely,  which  Justin 
repeats  at  length,  as  it  stood  in  Trogus  Pompeius,  of  whom 
he  is  only  the  epitomiser.  The  discourse  is  a  specimen  of 
that  excellent  historian’s  style,  and  ought  to  make  us  very 
much  regret  the  loss  of  his  writings. 

a  “  Rune  se  diversam  belli  conditionem  ingredi.  Nam 
neque  ccelo  Asia:  esse  temperatius  aliud,  nec  solo  fertilius, 
nec  urbium  multitudine  amcEnius :  magnamque  temporis 
artem,  non  ut  militiam  sed  ut  festem  diem,  acturos,  hello 
ubium  facili  magis  an  uberi — tantumque  se  avida  expectat 
Asia,  ut  etiam  vocibus  vocet ;  adeo  illis  odium  Romanorum 
incussit  rapacitas  proconsolum,  sectio  publicanorurn  ca- 

lumniae  litium.”  Justin. - Sectio  publicanorurn  in  this 

passage  properly  signifies  the  forcible  sale  of  the  goods  of 
those  who  for  default  of  the  payment  of  taxps  and  imposts 
had  their  estates  and  effects  seized  on  and  sold  by  the  pub¬ 
licans.  Calumnies  litium  are  the  unjust  quirks  and  chi¬ 
canery,  which  served  as  pretexts  for  depriving  the  rich  of 
their  estates,  either  upon  account  of  taxes,  or  under  some 
other  colour. 
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up  to  Mithridates  at  a  time  when  he  was  sick,  and  had 
retired  to  their  city  for  the  recovery  of  his  health. 

Mithridates,'  who  was  desirous  of  gaining  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  hearts  by  his  reputation  for  clemency,  sent  home 
all  the  Greeks  he  had  taken  prisoners,  and  supplied 
them  with  provisions  for  their  journey.  That  instance 
of  his  goodness  and  lenity  opened  the  gates  of  all  the 
cities  to  him.  The  people  came  out  to  meet  him  eve¬ 
ry  where  with  acclamations  of  joy.  They  gave  him 
excessive  praises,  called  him  the  preserver,  the  father 
of  the  people,  the  deliverer  of  Asia,  and  applied  to 
him  all  the  other  names  by  which  Bacchus  was  de¬ 
nominated,  to  which  he  had  a  just  title,  for  he  passed 
for  the  prince  of  his  time  2  who  could  drink  most 
without  being  disordered;  a  quality  he  valued  him¬ 
self  upon,  and  thought  much  to  his  honour. 

The  fruits  of  these  his  first  victories  were,  the  con- 
uest  of  all  Bithynia,  from  which  Nicomedes  was 
riven ;  of  Phrygia  and  Mysia,  lately  made  Roman 
provinces;  of  Lycia,  Pamphylia, Paphlagonia,  and  se¬ 
veral  other  countries. 

Having  found  at  Stratonice  a  young  maid  of  exqui¬ 
site  beauty,  named  Monima,  he  took  her  aloDg  with 
him  in  his  train. 

Mithridates, 3  considering  that  the 

A.  M.  3916.  Romans,  and  all  the  Italians  in  gene- 
Ant.  J.  C.  88.  ral,  who  were  at  that  time  in  Asia 
Minor  upon  different  affairs,  carried 
on  secret  intrigues  much  to  the  prejudice  of  his  in¬ 
terests,  sent  private  orders  from  Ephesus,  where  he 
then  was,  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  and  ma¬ 
gistrates  of  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  to  massacre  them 
all  upon  a  day  fixed.4  The  women,  children,  and  do¬ 
mestics,  were  included  in  this  proscription.  To  these 
orders  was  annexed  a  prohibition  to  give  interment 
to  those  who  should  be  killed.  Their  estates  and 
effects  were  to  be  confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  king 
and  the  murderers.  A  severe  fine  was  laid  upon 
such  as  should  conceal  the  living,  or  bury  the  dead  ; 
and  a  reward  appointed  for  whoever  discovered 
those  who  were  hid.  Liberty  was  given  to  the  slaves 
who  killed  their  masters;  and  debtors  forgiven  half 
their  debts,  for  killing  their  creditors.  The  repeti¬ 
tion  only  of  this  dreadful  order  is  enough  to  make 
one  shudder  with  horror.  What  then  must  have 
been  the  desolation  in  all  those  provinces  when  it 
was  put  in  execution!  Fourscore  thousand  Romans 
or  Italians  were  butchered  in  consequence  of  it. 
Some  make  the  slain  amount  to  almost  twice  that 
number. 

Being  informed  that  there  was  a  great  treasure  at 
Cos, 5  he  sent  people  thither  to  seize  it.  Cleopatra, 
queen  of  Egypt,  had  deposited  it  there,  when  she 
undertook  the  war  in  Phoenicia  against  her  son  La- 
thyrus.  Besides  this  treasure,  they  found  eight  hun¬ 
dred  talents  (eight  hundred  thousand  crowns,)  which 
the  Jews  in  Asia  Minor  had  deposited  there  when 
they  saw  the  war  ready  to  break  out. 

AH  those  who  had  found  means  to  escape  this  ge¬ 
neral  slaughter  in  Asia,  had  taken  refuge  in  Rhodes, 6 
which  received  them  with  joy,  and  afforded  them  a 
secure  retreat.  Mithridates  laid  siege  to  that  city 
ineffectually,  which  he  was  soon  obliged  to  raise,  af¬ 
ter  having  been  in  danger  of  being  taken  himself  in 
a  sea-fight,  wherein  he  lost  many  of  his  ships. 

When  he  had  made  himself  master  of  Asia  Minor,? 
Mithridates  sent  Archelaus,  one  of  his  generals,  with 
an  army  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  into 
Greece.  That  general  took  Athens,  and  chose  it  for 
his  residence,  giving  all  orders  from  thence  in  regard 
to  the  war  on  that  side.  During  his  stay  there,  he  en¬ 
gaged  most  of  the  cities  and  states  of  Greece  in  the 
interests  of  his  master.  He  reduced  Delos  by  force, 


*  Diod.  in  Excerpt.  Yales,  p.  401.  Athen.  1.  v.  p.  213. 
Cic.  Orat.  pro  Flacc.  n.  60. 

*  Plut.  Sympos.  1.  i.  p.  624. 

*  Appian.  p.  186.  Cic.  in  Orat.  pro  lege  Manil.  n.  7. 

*  Is  unodie  tota  Asia,  tot  in  civilatibus,  uno  nuntio,  at- 
que  una  literarum  significations,  cives  Romanos  necandos 
tracidandosque  denotavit.  Cic. 

‘  Appian.  p.  186.  Joseph  Antiq.  1.  xiv.  c.  12. 

«  Appian.  p.  186—188.  Diod.  in  Excerpt,  p.  402. 

’  Plut.  in  Sylla,  p,  458 — 461.  Appian.  in  Mithrid.  p. 
188-197. 


which  bad  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  and  rein¬ 
stated  them  in  the  possession  of  it.  He  sent  them 
the  sacred  treasure,  kept  in  that  island  by  Aristion, 
to  whom  he  gave  two  thousand  men  as  a  guard  for 
the  money.  Aristion  was  an  Athenian  philosopher, 
of  the  sect  of  Epicurus.  He  employed  the  2000  men 
under  his  command  to  secure  to  himself  the  supreme 
authority  at  Athens,  where  he  exercised  a  most  cruel 
tyranny,  putting  many  of  the  citizens  to  death,  and 
sending  many  to  Mithridates,  upon  pretence  that  they 
were  of  the  Roman  faction. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when 
Sylla  was  charged  with  the  war  A.  M.  3917. 
against  Mithridates.  He  set  out  Ant.  J.  C.  87. 
immediately  for  Greece,  with  five 
legions,  and  some  cohorts  and  cavalry.  Mithridate.9 
was  at  that  time  at  Pergamus,  where  he  distributed 
riches,  governments,  ana  other  rewards,  to  his  friends. 

Upon  Sylla’s  arrival,  all  the  cities  opened  theirgates 
to  him,  except  Athens,  which,  subjected  to  the  tyrant 
Aristion’s  yoke,  was  obliged  unwillingly  to  oppose 
him.  The  Roman  general,  having  entered  Attica,  di¬ 
vided  his  troops  into  two  bodies,  the  one  of  which  he 
sent  to  besiege  Aristion  in  the  city  of  Athens,  and  with 
the  other  he  marched  in  person  to  the  port  Piraeeus, 
which  was  a  kind  of  second  city,  where  Archelaus 
had  shut  himself  up,  relying  upon  the  strength  of  the 
place,  the  walls  being  almost  sixty  feet  high,  and  en¬ 
tirely7  of  hewn  stone.  The  work  was  indeed  very 
strong,  and  had  been  raised  by  the  order  of  Pericles 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when,  the  hopes  of  victory 
depending  solely  upon  this  port,  he  had  fortified  it 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

The  height  of  the  walls  did  not  amaze  Sylla.  He 
employed  all  sorts  of  engines  in  battering  them,  and 
made  continual  assaults.  If  he  would  have  waited  a 
little,  he  might  have  taken  the  higher  city  without 
striking  a  blow,  which  was  reduced  by  famine  to  the 
last  extremity.  But  being  in  haste  to  return  to  Rome, 
and  apprehending  the  changes  that  might  happen 
there  in  his  absence,  he  spared  neither  danger,  attacks, 
nor  expense,  in  order  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  that 
war.  Without  enumerating  the  rest  of  the  warlike 
stores  and  equipage,  twenty  thousand  mules  were 
perpetually  employed  in  working  the  machines  only. 
Wood  happened  to  fall  short,  from  the  great  con¬ 
sumption  made  of  it  in  the  machines,  which  were  of¬ 
ten  either  broken  and  spoiled  by  the  vast  weight  they 
carried,  or  burnt  by  the  enemy,  he  did  not  spare  the 
sacred  groves.  He  cut  down  the  beautiful  avenues 
of  the  Academy  and  Lycaeum,  which  were  the  finest 
walks  in  the  suburbs,  and  planted  with  the  finest 
trees;  and  caused  the  high  walls  that  joined  the  port 
to  the  city  to  be  demolished,  in  order  to  make  use 
of  the  ruins  in  erecting  his  works,  and  carrying  on 
his  approaches. 

As  he  had  occasion  for  abundance  of  money  in 
this  war,  and  endeavoured  to  attach  the  soldiers  to 
his  interests  and  to  animate  them  by  great  rewards, 
he  had  recourse  to  the  inviolable  treasures  of  the 
temples,  end  caused  the  finest  and  most  precious  gifts, 
consecrated  at  Epidaurus  and  Olympia,  to  be  brought 
from  thence.  He  wrote  to  the  Amphictyons  assem¬ 
bled  at  Delphi,"  that  they  would  act  wisely  in  send¬ 
ing  him  the  treasures  of  the  god,  because  they  would 
be  more  secure  in  his  hands;  and  that  if  he  should 
be  obliged  to  make  use  of  them,  he  would  return  the 
value  after  the  war.”  At  the  same  time  he  sent  one 
of  his  friends,  named  Caphis,  a  native  of  Phocis,  to 
Delphi,  to  receive  all  those  treasures  by  weight. 

When  Caphis  arrived  at  Delphi,  he  was  afraid, 
through  reverence  for  the  god,  to  meddle  with  the 
consecrated  gifts,  and  bewailed  with  tears,  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Amphictyons,  the  necessity  imposed  up¬ 
on  him.  Upon  which,  some  person  there  having  said, 
that  he  heard  the  sound  of  Apollo’s  lyre  from  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  sanctuary,  Caphis,  whether  he  really  be¬ 
lieved  it,  or  was  willing  to  take  advantage  of  that  oc¬ 
casion  to  strike  Sylla  with  a  religious  awe,  wrote  him 
an  account  of  what  had  happened.  Sylla,  deriding 
his  simplicity,  replied,  “  that  he  was  surprised  he 
should  not  comprehend,  that  singing  was  a  sign  of 
joy,  and  by  no  means  of  anger  and  resentment;  and, 
I  therefore  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  the  trea 
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sures  boldly,  and  be  assured  that  the  god  saw  him  do 
so  with  pleasure,  and  gave  them  to  him  himself.” 

Plutarch,  on  this  occasion,  notices  the  difference 
between  the  ancient  Roman  generals,  and  those  of 
the  times  we  now  speak  of  The  former,  whom  mer¬ 
it  alone  had  raised  to  office,  and  who  had  no  other 
views  from  their  employments  but  the  public  good, 
knew  how  to  make  the  soldiers  respect  and  obey 
them,  without  descending  to  use  low  and  unworthy 
methods  for  that  purpose.  They  commanded  troops 
that  were  steady,  disciplined,  and  well  inured  to  ex¬ 
ecute  the  orders  of  their  generals  without  reply  or 
delay.  Truly  kings,  says  Plutarch, 1  in  the  grandeur 
and  nobility  of  their  sentiments,  but  simple  and  mod¬ 
est  private  persons  in  their  train  and  equipage,  they' 
put  the  state  to  no  other  expense  in  the  discharge  of 
their  offices  than  what  was  reasonable  and  necessary, 
conceiving  it  more  shameful  in  a  captain  to  flatter 
his  soldiers,  than  to  fear  his  enemies.  Things  were 
much  changed  in  the  times  wo  now  speak  of.  The 
Roman  generals,  abandoned  to  insatiable  ambition 
and  luxury,  were  obliged  to  make  themselves  slaves 
to  their  soldiers,  and  to  buy  their  services  by  gifts 
proportioned  to  their  avidity,  and  often  by  the  tole¬ 
ration  and  impunity  of  the  greatest  crimes. 

Sylla,  in  consequence,  was  perpetually  in  extreme 
want  of  money  to  satisfy  his  troops,  and  then  more 
than  ever  for  carrying  on  the  siege  in  which  he  had 
engaged,  the  success  of  which  seemed  to  him  of  the 
highest  importance,  both  with  respect  to  his  honour 
and  even  his  safety.  He  was  desirous  of  depriving 
Mithridatesof  the  only  city  he  had  left  in  Greece,  and 
which,  by  preventing  the  Romans  from  passing  into 
Asia,  would  destroy  all  hopes  of  conquering  that 

frince,  and  oblige  Sylla  to  return  shamefully  into 
taly,  where  he  would  have  found  more  terrible  ene¬ 
mies  in  Marius  and  his  faction.  He  was  besides  sen¬ 
sibly  galled  by  the  keen  raillery  which  Aristion  vented 
every  day  against  him  and  his  wife  Metella. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  the  attack  or  defence 
were  conducted  with  most  vigour;  for  both  sides  be¬ 
haved  with  incredible  courage  and  resolution.  The 
sallies  were  frequent,  and  attended  with  almost  bat¬ 
tles  in  form,  in  which  the  slaughter  was  great,  and 
the  loss  generally  not  very'  unequal.  The  besieged 
would  not  have  been  in  a  condition  to  have  made  so 
vigorous  a  defence,  if  they  had  not  received  several 
considerable  reinforcements  by  sea. 

What  did  them  most  damage  was  the  secret  trea¬ 
chery  of  two  Athenian  slaves  who  were  in  the  Pira¬ 
eus.  Those  slaves,  whether  out  of  affection  to  the 
Roman  interest,  or  desirous  of  providing  for  their 
own  safety  in  case  the  place  was  taken,  wrote  upon 
leaden  balls  all  that  was  going  forward  within,  and 
threw  them  from  slings  to  the  Romans.  So  that  how 
prudent  soever  the  measures  were  which  Archelaus 
took,  who  defended  the  Piraeeus,  whilst  Aristion  com¬ 
manded  in  the  city,  none  of  them  succeeded.  He 
resolved  to  make  a  general  sally;  the  traitors  slung  a 
*eaden  ball  with  this  intelligence  upon  it:  “To-mor¬ 
row,  at  such  an  hour,  the  foot  will  attack  your  woi  ks, 
and  the  horse  your  camp.”  Sylla  laid  ambushes,  and 
repulsed  the  besieged  with  loss.  A  convoy  of  provi¬ 
sions  was  in  the  night  to  have  been  thrown  in  the  city, 
which  was  in  want  of  every  thing.  Upon  advice  of 
the  same  kind  the  convoy  was  intercepted. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  disappointments,  the 
Athenians  defended  themselves  like  lions.  They 
found  means  either  to  burn  most  of  the  machines 
erected  against  the  wall,  or  by  undermining  them  to 
throw  them  down  and  break  them  to  pieces. 

The  Romans,  on  their  side,  behaved  with  no  less 
vigour.  By  the  help  of  mines  also  they  made  a  way 
to  the  oottom  of  the  walls,  under  which  they  hollow¬ 
ed  the  ground;  and,  having  propped  the  foundation 
with  beams  of  wood,  they  afterwards  set  fire  to  the 
props  with  a  great  quantity  of  pitch,  sulphur,  and  tow. 
When  those  beams  were  burnt,  part  of  the  wall  fell 
down  with  a  horrible  noise,  and  a  large  breach  was 
opened,  through  which  the  Romans  advanced  to  the 
assault.  The  battle  continued  a  great  while  with 


equal  ardour  on  both  sides,  but  the  Romans  were  at 
length  obliged  to  retire.  The  next  day  they  renew¬ 
ed  the  attack,  rlhe  besieged  had  built  a  new  wall 
during  the  night  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  in  the  place 
of  the  other,  which  had  fallen,  and  the  Romans  found 
it  impossible  to  force  it. 

Sylla,  discouraged  by  so  obstinate  a  defence,  re¬ 
solved  to  attack  the  Piraeeus  no  longer  and  confined 
himself  to  reduce  the  place  by  famine.  The  city,  on 
the  other  side,  was  at  the  last  extremity.  A  bushel 
of  barley  had  been  sold  in  it  for  a  thousand  drachmas 
(about  five-and-twenty  pounds  sterling.)  The  inhab¬ 
itants  did  not  only  eat  the  grass  and  roots  which  they 
found  about  the  citadel,  but  the  flesh  of  horses,  and 
the  leather  of  their  shoes,  which  they  boiled  soft.  In 
the  midst  of  the  public  misery,  the  tyrant  passed  his 
days  and  nights  in  revelling.  The  senators  and  priests 
went  to  throw  themselves  at  his  feet,  conjuring  him 
to  have  pity  on  the  city,  and  to  obtain  a  capitulation 
from  Sylla:  he  dispersed  them  with  a  shower  of  ar¬ 
rows,  and  in  that  manner  drove  them  from  his  pre¬ 
sence. 

He  did  not  demand  a  cessation  of  arms,  nor  send 
deputies  to  Sylla,  till  reduced  to  the  last  extremity. 
As  those  deputies  made  no  proposals,  and  asked  no¬ 
thing  of  him  to  the  purpose,  but  ran  on  in  praising 
and  extolling  Theseus,  Eumolpus,  and  the  exploits 
of  the  Athenians  against  the  Medes,  Sylla  was  tired 
with  their  discourse,  and  interrupted  them,  by  saying, 
“  Gentlemen  orators,  you  may  go  back  again,  and 
keep  your  rhetorical  flourishes  for  yourselves.  For 
my  part,  I  was  not  sent  to  Athens  to  be  informed  of 
your  ancient  prowess,  but  to  chastise  your  modern 
revolt.” 

During  this  audience,  some  spies,  having  entered 
the  city,  overheard  by  chance  gome  old  men  talking 
in  the  Ceramicus,*  and  blaming  the  tyrant  exceed¬ 
ingly  for  not  guarding  a  certain  part  of  the  wall,  that 
was  the  only  place  by  which  the  enemy  might  easily 
take  the  city  by  escalade.  At  their  return  into  the 
camp  they  related  what  they  had  heard  to  Sylla. 
The  parley  had  been  to  no  purpose.  Sylla  did  not 
neglect  the  intelligence  given  him.  The  next  night 
he  went  in  person  to  take  a  view  of  the  place,  and 
finding  the  wall  actually  accessible,  he  ordered  lad¬ 
ders  to  be  raised  against  it,  began  the  attack  there, 
and,  having  made  himself  master  of  the  wall  after  a 
weak  resistance,  entered  the  city.  He  would  not 
suffer  it  to  be  set  on  fire,  butabandoned  it  to  be  plun¬ 
dered  by  the  soldiers,  who  in  several  houses  found 
human  flesh,  which  had  been  dressed  to  be  eaten. 
A  dreadful  slaughter  ensued.  The  next  day  all  the 
slaves  were  sold  by  auction,  and  liberty  was  granted 
to  the  citizens  who  had  escaped  the  swords  of  the 
soldiers,  who  were  very  few  in  number.  He  besieged 
the  citadel  the  same  day,  where  Aristion,  and  those 
who  had  taken  refuge  there,  were  soon  so  much  re¬ 
duced  by  famine,  that  they  were  forced  to  surrender 
themselves.  The  tyrant,  his  guards,  and  all  who  had 
been  in  any  office  under  him,  were  put  to  death. 

Some  few  days  after,  Sylla  made  himself  master  of 
the  Piraeeus.  and  burnt  all  its  fortifications,  especially 
the  arsenal,  which  had  been  built  by  Philo,  the  cele¬ 
brated  architect,  and  was  a  wonderful  fabric.  Arche¬ 
laus,  by  the  help  of  his  fleet,  had  retired  to  Munychia 
another  port  of  Attica. 

This  year,  upon  which  we  are  now 
entering,  was  fatal  to  the  arms  of  A.  M.  3918 
Mitnridates.3  Taxiles,  one  of  his  Ant.  J.  C.  86 
generals,  arrived  in  Greece  from 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  with  an  army  of  a  hundred 
thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand  horse,  with  fourscore 
and  ten  chariots  armed  with  scythes.  Archelaus,  that 
general’s  brother,  was  at  that  time  in  the  port  of  Mu¬ 
nychia,  and  would  neither  remove  from  the  sea,  nor 
come  to  a  battle  with  the  Romans ;  but  he  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  protract  the  war,  and  cut  off  their  provisions. 
This  was  very  prudent  conduct,  for  Sylla  began  to  be 
in  want  of  them;  so  that  famine  obliged  him  to  quit 
Attica,  and  to  enter  the  fruitful  plains  of  Boeoda,  where 
Hortensius  joined  him.  Their  troops  being  united, 
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they  took  possession  of  a  fertile  eminence  in  the  midst 
of  the  plains  of  Elatea,  at  the  foot  of  which  ran  a  rivu¬ 
let.  When  they  had  formed  their  camp,  the  enemies 
could  discover  at  one  view  their  small  number,  which 
amounted  to  only  fifteen  thousand  foot  and  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  horse.  This  induced  Archelaus’s  generals  to 
press  him  in  the  warmest  manner  to  proceed  to  action. 
They  did  not  obtain  his  consent  without  great  diffi¬ 
culty.  They  immediately  began  to  move,  and  cover¬ 
ed  the  whole  plain  with  horses,  chariots,  and  innu¬ 
merable  troops;  for  when  the  two  brothers  were  join¬ 
ed,  their  army  was  very  formidable.  The  noise  and 
cries  of  so  many  nations,  and  so  many  thousands  of 
men  preparing  for  battle,  the  pomp  and  magnificence 
of  their  array,  were  truly  terrible.  The  brightness 
of  their  arms,  magnificently  adorned  with  gold  and 
silver,  and  the  lively  colours  of  the  Median  and  Scy¬ 
thian  coats  of  arms,  mingled  with  the  glitter  of  brass 
and  steel,  darted  forth  as  it  were  flashes  of  lightning, 
which,  whilst  it  dazzled  the  sight,  filled  the  soul  with 
terror. 

The  Romans,  seized  with  dread,  kept  close  within 
their  intrenchments.  Sylla  not  being  able  by  his  dis¬ 
course  and  remonstrances  to  remove  their  fear,  and 
not  being  willing  to  force  them  to  fight  in  their  present 
state  of  discouragement,  was  obliged  to  lie  still,  and 
suffer,  though  with  great  impatience,  the  bravadoes 
and  insulting  derision  of  the  barbarians.  They  con¬ 
ceived  so  great  a  contempt  for  him  in  consequence, 
that  they  neglected  to  observe  any  discipline.  Few 
of  them  kept  within  their  intrenchments;  the  rest,  for 
the  sake  of  plunder,  dispersed  in  great  troops,  and 
straggled  to  a  considerable  distance,  even  several 
days’  journey',  from  the  camp.  They'  plundered  and 
ruined  some  cities  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Sylla  was  in  the  utmost  despair  when  he  saw  the  ci¬ 
ties  of  the  allies  destroyed  before  his  eyes,  for  want  of 
power  to  make  his  army  fight.  He  at  last  thought  of 
a  stratagem,  which  was  to  give  the  troops  no  repose, 
and  to  keep  them  incessantly  at  work  in  turning  the 
Cephisus,  a  little  river  which  was  near  the  camp,  and 
in  digging  deep  and  large  trenches,  under  pretence  of 
their  Setter  security,  but  in  fact,  that  by  being  tired  of 
such  great  fatigues,  they  might  prefer  the  hazard  of  a 
battle  to  the  continuence  of  their  labour.  His  strata¬ 
gem  was  successful.  After  having  worked  without  in¬ 
termission  three  days,  as  Sylla,  according  to  custom, 
was  taking  a  view  of  their  progress,  they  cried  out  to 
him  with  one  voice,  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy. 
Sylla  suffered  himself  to  be  exceedingly  entreated, and 
did  not  comply  for  some  time;  but  when  he  saw  their 
ardour  increase  from  his  opposition,  he  made  them 
stand  to  their  arms,  and  marched  against  the  enemy. 

The  battle  was  fought  near  Chasronea.  The  ene¬ 
my  had  possessed  themselves,  with  a  great  body  of 
troops,  of  a  very  advantageous  post,  called  Thunum: 
it  was  the  ridge  of  a  steep  mountain,  which  extended 
itself  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  Romans,  and  was  well 
calculated  to  check  their  motions.  Two  men  of 
Chseronea  caxne  to  Sylla,  and  promised  him  to  drive 
the  enemy  from  this  post,  if  he  would  give  them  a 
small  number  of  chosen  troops,  which  he  did.  In  the 
mean  time  he  drew  up  his  army  in  battle,  divided  his 
horse  between  the  two  wings,  taking  the  right  him¬ 
self,  and  giving  the  eft  to  Murena.  Galbaand  Hor- 
tensius  formed  a  second  line.  Hortensius,  on  the  left, 
supported  Murena,  whilst  Galba  on  the  right  did  the 
same  for  Sylla.  The  barbarians  had  already  begun 
to  extend  their  horse  and  light-armed  foot  in  a  large 
compass,  with  design  to  surround  the  second  line, 
and  charge  it  in  the  rear. 

At  that  instant  the  two  men  of  Chseronea,  having 
gained  the  top  of  Thurium  with  their  small  troop, 
without  being  perceived  by  the  enemy,  showed  them¬ 
selves  on  a  sudden.  The  barbarians,  surprised  and 
terrified,  immediately  took  to  flight.  Pressing  against 
each  other  upon  the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  they 
ran  precipitately  down  before  the  enemy,  who  charg¬ 
ed  and  closely  pursued  them  down  the  hill  sword  in 
hand,  so  that  about  three  thousand  men  were  killed 
upon  the  mountain.  Of  those  who  escaped,  some  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Murena,  who  had  just  before  formed 
in  order  of  battle.  Having  marched  against  them,  he 
intercepted  and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  them :  the 


rest,  who  endeavoured  to  regain  their  camp,  fell  in 
upon  the  main  body  of  their  troops  with  so  much  pre¬ 
cipitation,  that  they  thiewthe  whole  army  into  terror 
and  confusion,  and  made  their  generals  lose  much 
time  in  restoring  order,  which  was  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  their  defeat. 

Sylla,  taking  advantage  of  this  disorder,  marched 
against  them  with  so  much  vigour,  and  charged  over 
the  space  between  the  two  armies  with  such  rapidity, 
that  he  prevented  the  effect  of  their  chariots  armed 
with  scythes.  The  force  of  these  chariots  depended 
upon  the  length  of  their  course,  which  gave  impetu¬ 
osity  and  violence  to  their  motion;  instead  of  which, 
a  short  space,  that  did  not  leave  room  for  their  career, 
rendered  them  useless  and  ineffectual.  This  the  bar¬ 
barians  experienced  at  this  time.  The  first  chariots 
came  on  so  slowly,  and  with  so  little  effect,  that  the 
Romans,  easily  pushing  them  back,  with  great  noise 
and  loud  laughter  called  for  more,  as  was  customary 
at  Rome  in  the  chariot-races  of  the  Circus. 

After  those  chariots  were  removed,  the  two  main 
bodies  came  to  blows.  The  barbarians  presented 
their  long  pikes,  and  kept  close  order  with  their  buck¬ 
lers  joined,  so  that  they  could  not  be  broken ;  and  the 
Romans  threw  down  their  javelins,  and  with  sword 
in  hand  thrust  aside  the  enemy’s  pikes,  in  order  to 
join  and  charge  them  with  great  fury.  What  increas¬ 
ed  their  animosity,  was  the  sight  of  fifteen  thousand 
slaves,  whom  the  king’s  generals  had  spirited  from 
them  by  the  promise  of  their  liberty,  and  posted  them 
amongst  the  heavy-armed  foot.  Those  slaves  had  so 
much  resolution  and  bravery,  that  they  sustained  the 
shock  of  the  Roman  foot  without  giving  way.  Their 
battalions  were  so  deep  and  so  well  closed,  that  the 
Romans  could  neither  break  nor  move  them,  till  the 
light-armed  foot  of  the  second  line  had  put  them  into 
disorder  by  the  discharge  of  their  arrows,  and  a  show¬ 
er  of  stones  from  their  slings,  which  forced  them  to 
give  ground. 

Archelaus  having  made  his  right  wing  advance  to 
surround  the  left  of  the  Romans,  Hortensius  led  on 
the  troops  under  his  command  to  take  him  in  flank; 
which  Archelaus  seeing,  he  ordered  two  thousand 
horse  quickly  to  wheel  about.  Hortensius,  upon  the 
point  of  being  overpowered  by  that  great  body  of 
horse,  retired  by  degrees  towards  the  mountains,  per¬ 
ceiving  himself  too  far  from  the  main  body,  and  upon 
the  point  of  being  surrounded  by  the  enemy.  Sylla, 
with  great  part  of  his  right  wing,  which  bad  not  yet 
been  engaged,  marched  to  his  relief.  From  the  dust 
raised  by  those  troops,  Archelaus  judged  what  was 
going  forward,  and  leaving  Hortensius,  he  turned 
about  towards  the  place  Sylla  had  quitted,  in  hopes 
he  should  find  no  difficulty  in  defeating  the  right  wing, 
which  would  now  be  without  its  general. 

Taxiles,  at  the  same  time,  led  on  his  foot, I  armed 
with  brazen  shields,  against  Murena:  whilst  each  side 
raised  great  shouts,  which  made  the  neighbouring  hills 
resound.  Sylla  halted  at  the  noise,  not  knowing  well 
to  which  side  he  should  first  hasten.  At  length  he 
thought  it  most  expedient  to  return  to  his  former  post 
and  support  his  right  wing.  He,  therefore,  sent  Hor- 
tensins  to  assist  Murena  with  four  cohorts,  and  taking 
the  fifth  with  him,  he  flew  to  his  right  wing,  which 
he  found  engaged  in  battle  with  Archelaus,  neither 
side  having  the  advantage.  But,  as  soon  as  he  ap¬ 
peared,  that  wing  taking  new  courage  from  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  their  general,  opened  their  way  through  the 
troops  of  Archelaus,  put  them  to  flight,  and  pursued 
them  vigorously  for  a  considerable  time. 

After  this  great  success,  without  losing  a  moment, 
he  marched  to  the  aid  of  Murena.  Finding  him  also 
victorious,  and  that  he  had  defeated  Taxiles,  he  join¬ 
ed  him  in  the  pursuit  of  the  vanquished.  A  great 
number  of  the  barbarians  were  killed  on  the  plain,  and 
a  much  greater  cut  to  pieces,  in  endeavouring  to  gain 
their  camp;  so  that,  of  so  many  thousand  men,  only 
ten  thousand  escaped,  who  fled  to  the  city  of  Chalci9. 
Sylla  wrote  in  his  memoirs,  that  only  fourteen  of  hi* 
men  were  missing,  and  that  two  of  them  returned  the 
same  evening. 
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To  celebrate  so  great  a  victory, 

A.  M.  3919.  he  gave  music  games  at  Thebes, 
Ant.  J.  C.  85.  and  caused  judges  to  come  from  the 
neighbouring  Grecian  cities  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  prizes;  for  he  had  an  implacable  aversion 
for  the  Thebans.  He  even  deprived  them  of  half  their 
territory,  which  he  consecrated  to  Apollo  Pythius  and 
Jupiter  Olympius;  and  decreed,  that  the  money  he 
had  taken  out  of  the  temples  of  those  gods  should  be 
repaid  out  of  their  revenues. 

These  games  were  no  sooner  over,  than  he  received 
advice,  that  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  of  the  adverse  party, 
(for  at  this  time  the  divisions  between  Marius  and 
Sylla  were  at  the  highest,)  had  heen  elected  consul, 
and  had  already  crossed  the  Ionian  sea  with  an  army, 
in  appearance  against  Mithridates,  but  in  reality 
against  himself.  For  this  reason  he  began  without 
delay  his  march  to  Thessaly,  as  with  design  to  meet 
him.  But  being  arrived  at  the  city  of  MeliteaJ  news 
came  to  him  from  all  sides,  that  all  the  places  he  had 
left  in  his  rear  were  plundered  by  another  of  the  king’s 
armies,  stronger  and  more  numerous  than  the  first. 
For  Dorylaus  had  arrived  at  Chalcis  with  a  great  fleet, 
on  board  of  which  were  fourscore  thousand  men,  the 
best  equipped,  the  most  warlike  and  disciplined,  of  all 
Mithridates’s  troops,  and  had  thrown  himself  into 
Boeotia,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  whole  country, 
in  order  to  bring  Sylla  to  a  battle.  Archelaus  would 
have  dissuaded  him  from  that  design,  by  giving  him 
an  exact  account  of  the  battle  he  had  so  lately  lost; 
but  his  counsel  and  remonstrances  had  no  effect.  He 
soon  discovered  that  the  advice  that  had  been  given 
him  was  highly  reasonable  and  judicious. 

He  chose  the  plain  of  Orchomenus  for  the  field  of 
battle.  Sylla  caused  ditches  to  be  dug  on  each  side 
of  the  plain,  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  the  advantage  of 
an  open  country,  in  which  their  cavalry  could  act,  and 
to  remove  them  towards  the  marshes.  The  barbari¬ 
ans  fell  furiously  on  the  workmen,  dispersed  them,  and 
put  to  flight  the  troops  that  supported  them.  Sylla 
seeing  his  army  flying  in  this  manner,  quitted  his 
horse  immediately,  ana,  seizing  one  of  his  ensigns,  he 
pushed  forward  towards  the  enemy  through  those  that 
fled,  crying  to  them,  “For  me,  Romans,  I  think  it 
glorious  to  die  here.  But  for  you,  when  you  shall  be 
asked  where  you  abandoned  your  general,  remember 
to  say  it  was  at  Orchomenus.”  They  could  not  en¬ 
dure  those  reproaches,  and  returned  to  the  charge 
with  such  fury,  that  they  made  Archelaus’s  troops 
turn  their  backs.  The  barbarians  came  on  again  in 
better  order  than  before,  and  were  again  repulsed 
with  greater  loss. 

The  next  day,  at  sunrise,  Sylla  led  back  his  troops 
towards  the  enemy’s  camp,  to  continue  his  trenches; 
and  falling  upon  those  who  were  detached  to  skirmish 
and  drive  away  the  workmen,  he  charged  them  so 
rudely  that  he  put  them  to  flight.  These  runaways 
threw  the  troops  who  had  continued  in  the  camp  into 
such  terror,  that  they  were  afraid  to  stay  to  defend  it. 
Sylla  entered  it  pell-mell  with  those  who  fled,  and 
made  himself  master  of  it.  The  marshes,  in  a  moment, 
were  dyed  with  blood,  and  the  lake  filled  with  dead 
bodies.  The  enemies,  in  different  attacks,  lost  the 
greatest  part  of  their  troops.  Archelaus  continued  a 
great  while  hid  in  the  marshes,  and  escaped  at  last  to 
Chalcis. 

The  news  of  all  these  defeats  threw  Mithridates  in¬ 
to  great  consternation.  However,  as  that  prince  was 
by  nature  fruitful  in  resources,  he  did  not  lose  courage, 
and  applied  himself  to  repair  his  losses  by  making  new 
levies.  But  from  the  fear  that  his  ill  success  might 
give  birth  to  some  revolt  or  conspiracy  against  his  per¬ 
son,  as  had  already  happened,  he  took  the  bloody  pre¬ 
caution  of  putting  all  he  suspected  to  death,  without 
sparing  even  his  best  friends. 

He  was  not  more  successful  in  Asia* *  himself,  than 
his  generals  had  been  in  Greece.  Fimbria,  who  com¬ 
manded  a  Roman  army  there,  beat  the  remainder  of 
his  best  troops.  He  pursued  the  vanquished  as  far 
as  the  gates  of  Pergamus,  where  Mithridates  resided, 


t  In  Thessaly. 

*  Plut.  in  Sylla,  p.  486—468.  Id.  in  Lucul.  p.  496. 
pian.  p.  204—210. 
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and  obliged  him  to  quit  that  place  himself,  and  retire 
to  Pitane,  a  maritime  place  in  the  Troad.  Fimbria 
pursued  him  thither,  and  invested  him  by  land.  But, 
as  he  had  no  fleet  to  do  the  same  by  sea,  he  sent  to 
Lucullus,  who  was  cruizing  in  the  neighbouring  seas 
with  the  Roman  fleet,  and  represented  to  him  that  he 
might  acquire  immortal  glory  by  seizing  the  person  of 
Mithridates  who  could  not  escape  him,  and  by  put¬ 
ting  an  end  to  so  important  a  war.  Fimbria  and 
Lucullus  were  of  two  different  factions.  The  latter 
would  not  be  concerned  in  the  affairs  of  the  other;  so 
that  Mithridates  escaped  by  sea  to  Mitylene,and  ex¬ 
tricated  himself  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  This 
fault  cost  them  very  dear,  and  is  not  unusual  in  states 
where  misunderstandings  subsist  between  the  minis¬ 
ters  and  generals  of  the  army,  which  make  them  neg¬ 
lect  the  public  good,  lest  they  should  contribute  to  the 
glory  of  their  rivals. 

Lucullus  afterwards  twice  defeated  Mithridates’s 
fleet,  and  gained  two  great  victories  over  him.  This 
happy  success  was  the  more  surprising,  as  it  was  not 
expected  that  Lucullus  would  distinguish  himself  by 
military  exploits.  He  had  passed  his  youth  in  the  stu¬ 
dies  of  the  bar;  and  during  his  being  quaestor  in  Asia, 
the  province  had  always  enjoyed  peace.  But  so  hap¬ 
py  a  genius  as  his  did  not  want  to  be  taught  by  expe¬ 
rience,  which  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  lessons,  and  is 
generally  the  growth  of  many  years.  He  supplied 
that  defect  in  some  measure,  by  employing  the  whole 
time  of  his  journeys,  by  land  and  sea,  partly  in  ask¬ 
ing  questions  of  persons  experienced  in  the  art  of  war, 
and  partly  in  instructing  himself  by  the  reading  of 
history.  So  that  he  arrived  in  Asia  a  complete  gen¬ 
eral,  though  he  had  left  Rome  with  only  a  moderate 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  war.3  Let  our  young  war¬ 
riors  consider  this  with  due  attention,  ana  observe  in 
what  manner  great  men  are  formed. 

Whilst  Sylia  was  very  successful  in  Greece,  the 
faction  that  opposed  him,  and  at  that  time  engrossed 
all  power  at  Rome,  had  declared  him  an  enemy  of 
the  commonwealth.  Cinna  and  Carbo  treated  the 
most  worthy  and  most  considerable  persons  with  eve¬ 
ry  kind  of  cruelty  and  injustice.  Most  of  these,  to 
avoid  this  insupportable  tyranny,  had  chosen  to  retire 
to  Sylla’s  camp,  as  to  a  port  of  safety;  so  that  in  a 
small  time  Sylla  had  a  little  senate  about  him.  His 
wife  Metella,  having  escaped  with  great  difficulty 
with  her  children,  brought  him  an  account  that  his 
enemies  had  burnt  his  house  and  ravaged  his  lands, 
and  begged  him  to  depart  immediately  to  the  relief 
of  those  who  remained  in  Rome,  and  were  upon  the 
point  of  being  made  victims  of  the  same  fury. 

Sylla  was  in  the  greatest  perplexity.  On  the  one 
side,  the  miserable  condition  to  which  his  country 
was  reduced,  inclined  him  to  march  directly  to  its 
relief;  on  the  other,  he  could  not  resolve  to  leave 
imperfect  so  great  and  important  an  affair  as  the  war 
with  Mithridates.  Whilst  he  was  under  this  cruel 
embarrassment,  a  merchant  came  to  him  to  treat  with 
him  in  secret  from  the  general  Archelaus,  and  to 
make  him  some  proposals  of  an  accommodation.  He 
was  so  exceedingly  rejoiced  when  this  man  had  ex¬ 
plained  his  commission,  that  he  made  all  possible 
haste  to  have  a  conference  with  that  general. 

They  had  an  interview  upon  the  sea-coast,  near 
the  little  city  of  Delium.  Archelaus,  who  was  not 
ignorant  how  important  it  was  to  Sylla  to  have  it  in 
his  power  to  repass  into  Italy,  proposed  to  him  the 
uniting  his  interests  with  those  of  Mithridates;  and 
added,  that  his  master  would  supply  him  with  money, 
troops,  and  ships,  to  maintain  a  war  against  the  fac¬ 
tion  of  Cinna  and  Marius. 


»  Ad  Mithridaticum  helium  missus  a  senatu,  non  modfl 
opinionem  vicit  omnium  quae  de  virtute  ejus  erat,  sed  etiam 
gloriam  superiorum.  Idque  eo  fuit  mirabili'us,  quod  ab  eo  laua 
imperawria  non  expectabatur,  qui  adolescenliam  in  forensi 
opera, quiesturie  diuturnum  tempus,Murena  helium  in  Ponto 

ferente,  in  Asiae  pace  consumpserat.  Sed  incredibilis  quffi- 
am  ingenii  magnitudo  non  desideravit  indocilem  usus  dis- 
cipiinam.  Ilaque  cum  totum  iter  et  navigationem  con- 
sumpsisset,  partim  in  percontando  a  peritis,  partim  in  rebus 

festis  legendis  ;  in  Asiam  factus  imperator  venit,  cum  easel 
ioma  profectus  rei  militaris  rudis.  Cic.  Acaa.  (iiucst.  U 
vi.  n.  2. 
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Sylla,  without  seeming  offended  at  first  with  such  | 
proposals,  exhorted  him  on  his  side  to  withdraw  him¬ 
self  from  the  slavery  in  which  he  lived,  under  an  im¬ 
perious  and  cruel  prince.  He  added,  that  he  might 
take  upon  him  the  title  of  king  in  his  government; 
and  offered  to  have  him  declared  the  ally  and  friend 
of  the  Roman  people,  if  he  would  deliver  up  to  him 
Mithridates's  fleet  under  his  command.  Archelaus 
rejected  such  a  proposal  with  indignation,  and  even 
expressed  to  the  Roman  general,  how  much  he 
thought  himself  affronted  by  the  supposition  of  his 
being  capable  of  such  treachery.  Upon  which  Sylla, 
assuming  the  air  of  grandeur  and  dignity  so  natural 
to  the  Romans,  said  to  him:  “  If,  being  only  a  slave, 
and  at  best  but  an  officer  of  a  barbarian  king,  you 
look  upon  it  as  base  to  quit  the  service  of  your  master, 
how  dared  you  propose  the  abandoning  the  interests 
of  the  republic  to  such  a  Roman  as  myself?  Do  you 
imagine  ourcondition,  and  the,state  of  affairs  between 
us,  to  be  equal?  Have  you  forgotten  my  victories? 
Do  you  not  remember,  that  you  are  the  same  Arche¬ 
laus  whom  I  have  defeated  in  two  battles,  and  forced 
in  the  last  to  hide  himself  in  the  marshes  of  Orcho- 
menus?” 

Archelaus  confounded  by  so  haughty  an  answer, 
sustained  himself  no  longer  in  the  sequel  of  the  nego¬ 
tiation.  Sylla  got  the  ascendant  entirely,  and  dicta¬ 
ting  the  law  as  victor,  proposed  the  following  condi¬ 
tions:  “  That  Mithridates  should  renounce  Asia  and 
Paphlagonia;  that  he  should  restore  Bithynia  to  Ni- 
comedes,  and  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes;  that  he 
should  pay  the  Romans  two  thousand  talents  (about 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling)  for  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  war,  and  deliver  up  to  them  seventy 
armed  galleys,  with  their  whole  equipment;  and  that 
Sylla,  on  his  side,  should  secure  to  Mithridates  the 
rest  of  his  dominions,  and  cause  him  to  be  declared 
the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman  people.”  Arche¬ 
laus  seemed  to  approve  these  conditions,  and  des¬ 
patched  a  courier  immediately  to  communicate  them 
to  Mithridates.  Sylla  set  out  for  the  Hellespont, 
carrying  Archelaus  with  him,  whom  he  treated  with 
great  honours. 

He  received  Mithridates’s  ambassadors  at  Larissa, 
who  came  to  declare  to  him  that  their  master  accept¬ 
ed  and  ratified  all  the  other  articles,  but  that  he  de¬ 
sired  he  would  not  deprive  him  of  Paphlagonia;  and 
that  as  to  the  seventy  galleys,  he  could  by  no  means 
comply  with  that  article.  Sylla,  offended  at  this  re¬ 
fusal,  answered  them  in  an  angry  tone:  “What  say 
you?  would  Mithridates  keep  possession  of  Paphla- 
onia,and  does  he  refuse  me  the  galleys  I  demanded  ? 

expected  to  have  seen  him  return  me  thanks  upon 
his  knees,  if  I  should  have  only  left  the  hand  with 
which  he  butchered  a  hundred  thousand  Romans. 
He  will  change  his  note  when  I  go  over  to  Asia, 
though  at  present,  in  the  midst  of  his  court  at  Perga- 
mus,  he  meditates  plans  for  a  war  he  never  saw.” 
Such  was  the  lofty  style  of  Sylla,  who  gave  Mithri¬ 
dates  to  understand,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would 
not  talk  such  language  had  he  been  present  at  the 
past  battles. 

The  ambassadors,  terrified  with  this  answer,  made 
no  reply.  Archelaus  endeavoured  to  soften  Sylla, 
and  promised  him  that  he  would  induce  Mithridates 
to  consent  to  all  the  articles.  He  set  out  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  and  Sylla,  after  having  laid  waste  the  country, 
returned  into  Macedonia. 

Archelaus,  upon  his  return,  joined 

A.  M.  3920.  him  at  the  city  of  Philippi,  and  in- 
Ant.  J.  C.  84.  formed  him  that  Mithridates  would 
accept  the  proposed  conditions;  but 
that  he  exceedingly  desired  to  have  a  conference  with 
him.  What  made  him  earnest  for  this  interview  was 
his  fear  of  Fimbria,  who  having  killed  Flaccus,  of 
whom  mention  has  been  made  before,  and  put  him¬ 
self  at  the  head  of  that  consul’s  army,  was  advancing 
by  great  marches  against  Mithridates;  and  this  it  was 
which  determined  that  prince  to  make  peace  with 
Sylla.  They  had  an  interview  at  Dardama.a  city  of 
the  Troad.  Mithridates  had  with  him  200  galleys, 
20,000  foot.  6000  horse,  and  a  great  number  of  cha¬ 
riots  armed  with  scythes;  and  Sylla  had  only  four 
cohorts  and  200  horse  in  his  company.  When  Mith- 


I  ridates  advanced  to  meet  nim,  and  offered  him  nn 
hand,  Sylla  asked  him  whether  he  accepted  the  pro¬ 
posed  conditions?  As  the  king  kept  silence,  Sylla 
continued,  “  Do  you  not  knows  Mithridates,  that  it 
is  for  suppliants  to  speak,  and  for  the  victorious  to 
hear  and  be  silent?”  Upon  this  Mithridates  began 
a  long  apology,  endeavouring  to  ascribe  the  cause 
of  the  war,  parti)'  to  the  gods,  and  partly  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  Sylla  interrupted  him,  and  after  having  made 
a  long  detail  of  the  violences  and  inhumanities  he 
had  committed,  he  demanded  of  him  a  second  time, 
whether  he  would  ratify  the  conditions  which  Arche¬ 
laus  had  laid  before  him?  Mithridates,  surprised  at 
the  haughtiness  and  pride  of  the  Roman  general,  hav 
ing  answered  in  the  affirmative,  Sylla  then  received 
his  embraces,  and  afterwards  presenting  the  kings 
Ariobarzanes  and  Nicomedes  to  him,  he  reconciled 
them  to  each  other.  Mithridates,  after  the  delivery 
of  the  seventy  galleys,  entirely  equipped,  and  500 
archers,  re-embarked. 

Sylla  saw'  plainly,  that  this  treaty  of  peace  was 
highly  disagreeable  to  his  troops.  They  could  not 
bear  that  a  prince,  who  of  all  kings  was  the  most  mor¬ 
tal  enemy  to  Rome,  and  who  in  one  day  had  caused 
100,000  Roman  citizens,  dispersed  in  Asia,  to  be  put 
to  the  sword,  should  be  treated  with  so  much  favour, 
and  even  honour,  and  declared  the  friend  and  ally 
of  the  Romans,  whilst  almost  still  reeking  with  their 
blood.  Sylla,  to  justify  his  conduct,  gave  them  to 
understand,  that  it  he  had  rejected  his  proposals  of 
peace,  Mithridates,  on  his  refusal,  would  not  have 
failed  to  treat  with  Fimbria;  and  that  if  those  two 
enemies  had  joined  their  forces,  they  would  have 
obliged  him  either  to  abandon  his  conquests,  or  haz¬ 
ard  a  battle  against  troops  superior  in  number,  under 
the  command  of  two  great  captains,  who  in  one  day 
might  have  deprived  him  of  the  fruit  of  all  his  vic¬ 
tories. 

Thus  ended  the  first  war  with  Mithridates,  which 
had  lasted  four  years,  and  in  which  Sylla  had  destroy¬ 
ed  more  than  160,000  of  the  enemy ;  recovered 
Greeee,  Macedonia,  Ionia,  Asia,  and  many  other  pro¬ 
vinces,  of  W'hich  Mithridates  had  possessed  himself; 
and  having  deprived  him  of  a  great  part  of  his  fleet, 
compelled  him  to  confine  himself  within  the  bounds 
of  his  hereditary  dominions.  But  what  has  been  most 
admired  in  Sylla  is,t  that  during  three  years,  whilst 
the  factions  of  Marius  and  Cinna  had  enslaved  Italy, 
he  did  not  dissemble  his  intending  to  turn  his  arms 
against  them;  and  yet  did  not  discontinue  the  war 
he  had  begun,  convinced  that  it  was  necessary  to 
conquer  the  foreign  enemy,  before  he  reduced  and 
punished  those  at  home.  He  has  been  also  highly 
praised  for  his  constancy  in  not  hearkening  to  any 
proposals  from  Mithridates,  who  offered  him  consid¬ 
erable  aid  against  his  enemies,  till  that  prince  had 
accepted  the  conditions  of  peace  he  prescribed  him. 

Some  days  after,  Sylla  began  his  march  against 
Fimbria,  who  was  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Thya- 
tira,  in  Lydia;  and,  having  marked  out  a  camp  near 
his,  he  began  his  entrenchments.  Fimbria’s  soldiers 
coming  out  unarmed,  ran  to  salute  and  embrace  those 
of  Sylla,  and  assisted  them  with  great  pleasure  in 
forming  their  lines.  Fimbria,  seeing  this  change  in 
his  troops,  and  fearing  Sylla  as  au  irrecon  -liable  ene¬ 
my,  from  whom  he  could  expecv  AO  mercy,  after  hav 
ing  attempted  in  vain  to  get  him  assassinated,  killed 
himself. 

Sylla  condemned  Asia  in  general  to  pay  20,000  ta¬ 
lents, 2  and,  besides  that  fine  rifled  individuals  exceed¬ 
ingly,  by  abandoning  their  houses  to  the  insolence 
and  rapaciousness  of  his  troops,  whom  he  quartered 
upon  them,  and  who  lived  at  discretion  as  iD  conquer¬ 
ed  cities.  For  he  gave  orders,  that  every  host  should 
pay  each  soldier  quartered  on  him  four  drachmas 3 
a  day,  and  entertain  at  table  himself,  and  as  many 


‘  V.x  cjuidquam  in  Syllce  operibus  clarius  duxerim,  quam 
quou,  cum_  per  triennium  Oilmans  Marianseque  partes 
Italiam  obsiderent,  neque  illaturum  se  helium  iis  dissimula 
vit,  nec  quod  erat  in  manibus  omisit;  existimavitque  ante 
frangendum  hostem,  quam  ulciscendum  civem  ;  repulsoque 
externo  metu,  ubi  quod  alienum  esset  vicisset,  superaret 
quod  erat  domestirum.  Veil.  Paterc.  1.  ii.  c.  24. 

1  About  3,000,0001.  sterling.  3  About  two  shillings. 
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of  his  friends  as  he  should  think  fit  to  invite;  that 
each  captain  should  have  fifty  drachmas,!  and,  be¬ 
sides  that,  a  robe  to  wear  in  the  house,  and  another 
when  he  went  abroad. 

After  having  thus  punished  Asia, 2  he  set  out  from 
Ephesus  with  all  his  ships,  and  arrived  the  third  day 
at  the  Piraeus.  Having  been  initiated  in  the  great 
mysteries,  he  took  for  his  own  use  the  library  of  Apel- 
licon,  in  which  were  the  works  of  Aristotle.  That 
philosopher,  at  his  death,  had  left  his  writings  to 
Theophrastus,  one  of  his  most  illustrious  disciples. 
The  latter  had  transferred  them  to  Neleus  of  Scepsis, 
a  city  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perganius  in  Asia; 
after  whose  death  those  works  fell  into  the  hands  of 
his  heirs,  ignorant  persons,  who  kept  them  shut  up 
in  a  chest.  When  the  kings  of  Perganius  began  to 
collect  industriously'  all  sorts  of  books  for  their  li¬ 
brary,  as  the  city  of  Scepsis  was  dependent  upon  them, 
those  heirs,  apprehending  these  works  would  be  ta¬ 
ken  from  them,  thought  proper  to  hide  them  in  a 
vault  under  ground,  where  they  remained  almost  a 
hundred  and  thirty  years;  till  the  heirs  of  Neleus's 
family,  who  after  several  generations  were  fallen  into 
extreme  poverty,  brought  them  out  to  sell  to  Apelli- 
con,  a  rich  Athenian,  who  sought  every  where  after 
the  most  curious  books  for  his  library.  As  they  were 
very  much  damaged  by  the  length  of  time,  and  the 
damp  place  where  they  had  laid,  Apellicon  had  copies 
immediately  taken  of  them,  in  which  there  were  many 
chasms;  because  the  originals  were  either  rotted  in 
many  places,  or  worm-eaten  and  obliterated.  These 
blanks,  words,  and  letters,  were  filled  up  as  well  as 
they  could  be  by  conjecture,  and  that  in  some  places 
with  sufficient  want  of  judgment.  From  hence  arose 
the  many  difficulties  in  those  w’orks  which  have  ever 
since  exercised  the  learned  world.  Apellicon  being 
dead  some  short  time  before  Sylla’s  arrival  at  Athens, 
he  seized  upon  his  library,  and  with  these  works  of 
Aristotle,  which  he  found  in  it,  enriched  his  own  at 
Rome.  A  famous  grammarian  of  those  times,  named 
Tyrannion,  who  lived  then  at  Rome,  having  a  great 
desire  for  these  works  of  Aristotle,  obtained  permis¬ 
sion  from  Sylla’s  librarian  to  take  a  copy  of  them. 
That  copy  was  communicated  to  Andronicus  the  Rho¬ 
dian,  who  afterwards  imparted  it  to  the  public,  and 
to  him  the  world  is  obliged  for  the  works  of  that 
great  philosopher. 

SECTION  II. — SECOND  WAR  AGAINST  MITHRIDA- 
TES,  UNDER  MURENA,  OE  ONLY  THREE  YEARS’  DU¬ 
RATION.  MITHRIDATES  PREPARES  TO  RENEW  THE 
WAR.  HE  CONCLUDES  A  TREATY  WITH  SERTORI- 
US.  THIRD  WAR  WITH  MITHRIDATES.  LUCULLUS 
THE  CONSUL  SENT  AGAINST  HIM.  HE  OBLIGES  HIM 
TO  RAISE  THE  SIEGE  OF  CYZICUM,  AND  DEFEATS  HIS 
TROOPS.  HE  GAINS  A  COMPLETE  VICTORY  OVER 
HIM,  AND  REDUCES  HIM  TO  FLY  INTO  PONTUS. 
TRAGICAL  END  OF  THE  SISTERS  AND  WIVES  OF 
MITHRIDATES.  HE  ENDEAVOURS  TO  RETIRE  TO  TI- 
GRANES,  HIS  SON-IN-LAW.  LUCULLUS  REGULATES 
THE  AFFAIRS  OF  ASIA. 

Sylla, 3  on  setting  out  for  Rome, 
A.  M.  3921.  had  left  the  government  of  Asia  to 
Ant.  J.  C.  83.  Murena,  with  the  two  legions  that 
had  served  under  Fimbria,  to  keep 
the  province  in  obedience.  This  Murena  is  the  father 
of  him  for  whom  Cicero  made  the  fine  oration  which 
bears  his  name.  His  son  at  this  time  made  his  first 
campaigns  under  him. 

After  Sylla’s  departure,  Mithridates  being  returned 
into  Pontus,  turned  his  arms  against  the  people  of 
Cholcis  and  the  Bosphorus,  who  had  revolted  against 
him.  They  first  demanded  his  son  Mithridates  for 
their  king,  and  having  obtained  him,  immediately  re¬ 
turned  to  their  duty.  The  king  imagining  this  con¬ 
duct  was  the  result  of  his  son’s  intrigues,  took  um¬ 
brage  at  it;  and  having  caused  him  to  come  to  him, 
he  ordered  him  to  be  bound  with  chains  of  gold,  and 
soon  after  put  him  to  death.  That  son  had  done  him 


i  About  five-and-twenty  shillings. 

«  Plut.  in  Syll.  p.  468.  Strab.  1.  xiii.  p.  609.  Athen.  1.  vii. 
p.  214.  Laert.  in  Theoph. 

»  Appian.  p.  213—216. 
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great  services  in  the  war  against  Fimbria.  We  see 
here  a  new  instance  of  the  jealousy  which  the  exces¬ 
sive  love  xsi  power  is  apt  to  excite,  and  to  what  a 
height  the  prince,  who  abandons  himself  to  it,  is  ca 
pable  of  carrying  his  suspicions  against  his  own  blood; 
always  ready  to  proceed  to  the  most  fatal  extremities, 
and  to  sacrifice  whatever  is  dearest  to  him  to  the 
slightest  distrust.  As  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bos¬ 
phorus,  he  prepared  a  great  fleet  and  a  numerous  ar¬ 
my,  which  gave  reason  to  -believe  his  designs  were 
against  the  Romans.  And,  in  fact,  he  had  not  restor¬ 
ed  all  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes,  but  reserved  part 
of  it  in  his  own  hands;  and  he  began  to  suspect  Ar- 
chelaus,  as  having  engaged  him  in  a  peace  equally 
shameful  and  disadvantageous. 

When  Archelaus  perceived  it,  well  knowing  the 
master  he  had  to  deal  with,  he  took  refuge  with  Mu¬ 
rena,  and  solicited  him  warmly  to  turn  his  arms 
against  Mithridates.  Murena,  who  passionately  de¬ 
sired  to  obtain  the  honourof  a  triumph, suffered  him¬ 
self  to  be  easily  persuaded.  He  made  an  irruption 
into  Cappadocia,  and  made  himself  master  of  Coma- 
na,  the  most  powerful  city  of  that  kingdom.  Mith¬ 
ridates  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  to  complain  of  his 
violating  the  treaty  the  Romans  had  made  with  him. 
Murena  replied,  that  he  knew  of  no  treaty  made 
with  their  master.  There  was  in  reality  nothing  re¬ 
duced  to  writing  on  Sylla’s  part,  the  whole  having 
passed  by  verbal  agreement.  In  consequence,  he 
continued  to  ravage  his  country',  and  took  up  his  win¬ 
ter-quarters  in  it.  Mithridates  sent  ambassadors  to 
Rome,  to  make  his  complaints  to  Sylla  and  the  sen¬ 
ate. 

There  came  a  commissioner  from 
Rome,  but  without  a  decree  of  the  A.  M.  3922. 
senate,  who  publicly  ordered  Mure-  Ant.  J.  C.  82. 
na  not  to  molest  the  king  of  Pontus. 

But,  as  they  conferred  together  in  private,  this  was 
looked  upon  as  a  mere  collusion;  and  indeed  Murena 
persisted  in  ravaging  his  country.  Mithridates  there¬ 
fore  took  the  field,  and,  having  passed  the  river  Halys, 
gave  Murena  battle,  defeated  him,  and  obliged  him 
to  retire  into  Phrygia  with  very  great  loss. 

Sylla,  who  had  been  appointed 
dictator,  not  being  able  to  sufferany  A.  M.  3923. 
longer  that  Mithridates,  contrary  to  Ant.  J.  C.  81. 
the  treaty  he  had  granted  him,  should 
be  molested,  sent  Gabinius  to  Murena  to  order  him  in 
earnest  to  desist  from  making  war  with  that  prince, 
and  to  reconcile  him  with  Ariobarzanes.  He  obeyed. 
Mithridates  having  put  one  of  his  sons,  only  four 
years  old,  into  the  hands  of  Ariobarzanes,  as  a  hos¬ 
tage,  under  that  pretext  retained  the  cities  in  which 
he  had  garrisons,  promising  no  doubt  to  restore  them 
in  time.  He  then  gave  a  great  feast,  in  which  he 
promised  prizes  for  such  as  should  excel  the  rest  in 
drinking,  eating,  singing,  and  rallying:  fit  objects  of 
emulation!  Gabinius  was  the  only  one  who  did  not 
think  proper  to  enter  these  lists.  Thus  ended  the 
second  war  with  Mithridates,  which  lasted  only  three 

ears.  Murena,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  received  the 

onour  of  a  triumph,  to  which  he  had  no  great  claim. 

Mithridates  at  length  restored 
Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes,  being  A.  M.  3926. 
compelled  so  to  do  by  Sylla,  who  Ant.  J.  C.  78. 
died  the  same  year.  But  he  con¬ 
trived  a  stratagem  to  deprive  him  entirely  of  it.  Ti- 
granes  had  lately  built  a  great  city  in  Armenia,  which, 
from  his  own  name,  he  called  Tigranocerta.  Mith¬ 
ridates  persuaded  his  son-in-law  to  conquer  Cappa¬ 
docia,  and  to  transport  the  inhabitants  into  the  new 
city  and  the  other  parts  of  his  dominions,  that  were 
not  well  peopled.  He  did  so,  and  took  away  three 
hundred  thousand  souls.  From  thenceforth,  where- 
ever  he  carried  his  victorious  arms,  he  acted  in  the 
same  manner  for  the  better  peopling  of  his  own  do 
minions. 

The  extraordinary  reputation  of 
Sertorius,*  who  was  giving  the  A.  M.  3928. 
Romans  terrible  employment  in  Ant.  J.  C.  7b. 
Spain,  made  Mithridates  conceive 
the  thought  of  sending  an  embassy  to  him,  in  order 

*  Appian.  p.  216,  217.  Plut.  in  Sertor.  p.  580, 581. 
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to  engage  him  to  join  forces  against  the  common  en¬ 
emy.  The  flatterers,  who  compared  him  to  Pyrrhus, 
and  Sertorins  to  Hannibal,  insinuated,  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  attacked  at  the  same  time  on  different  sides, 
would  never  be  able  to  oppose  two  such  formidable 
powers,  when  the  most  able  and  experienced  of  ge¬ 
nerals  should  act  in  concert  with  the  greatest  of  kings. 
He  therefore  sent  ambassadors  to  Spain,  with  letters 
and  instructions  for  treating  with  Sertorius;  to  whom 
they  offered,  in  his  name,  a  fleet  and  money  to  carry 
on  the  war,  upon  condition  that  he  would  suffer  that 
prince  to  recover  the  provinces  of  Asia,  which  the 
necessity  of  his  affairs  had  reduced  him  to  abandon 
by  the  treaty  he  had  made  with  Sylla. 

As  soon  as  those  ambassadors  arrived  in  Spain,  and 
had  opened  their  commission  to  Sertorius,  he  assem¬ 
bled  his  council,  which  he  called  the  senate.  They 
were  unanimously  of  an  opinion,  that  he  should  ac¬ 
cept  that  prince’s  offers  with  joy ;  and  the  rather,  be¬ 
cause  so  immediate  and  effective  an  aid,  as  the  offered 
fleet  and  money,  would  cost  him  only  a  vain  consent 
to  an  enterprise  which  it  did  not  in  any  manner  de¬ 
pend  upon  him  to  prevent.  But  Sertorius,  with  a 
truly  Roman  greatness  of  soul,  protested,  that  he 
would  never  consent  to  any  treaty  injurious  to  the 
glory  or  interests  of  his  country;  and  that  he  would 
not  even  desire  a  victory  over  his  own  enemies,  that 
was  not  acquired  by  just  and  honourable  methods. 
And,  having  made  Mithridates’s  ambassadors  come 
into  the  assembly,  he  declared  to  them,  that  he  would 
suffer  his  master  to  keep  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia, 
which  were  accustomed  to  be  governed  by  kings,  and 
to  which  the  Romans  could  have  no  just  pretensions; 
but  he  would  never  consent  that  he  should  set  his  foot 
in  Asia  Minor,  which  appertained  to  the  republic, 
and  which  he  had  renounced  by  a  solemn  treaty. 

When  this  answer  was  related  to  Mithridates,  it 
struck  him  with  amazement;  and  he  is  affirmed  to 
have  said  to  his  friends,  “  What  orders  may  we  not 
expect  from  Sertorius,  when  he  shall  sit  in  the  senate 
in  the  midst  of  Rome;  who, even  now,  confined  upon 
the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  dictates  bounds  to 
our  dominions,  and  declares  war  against  us,  if  we  un¬ 
dertake  any  thing  against  Asia?”  A  treaty  was  how¬ 
ever  concluded,  and  sworn  between  them,  to  this  ef¬ 
fect;  That  Mithridates  should  have  Bithynia  and  Cap¬ 
padocia;  that  Sertorius  should  send  him  troops  for 
that  purpose,  and  one  of  his  captains  to  command 
them;  and  that  Mithridates,  on  his  side,  should  pay 
Sertorius  three  thousand  talents  t  down,  and  give  him 
forty  galleys. 

The  captain  sent  by  Sertorius  into  Asia,  was  one 
of  those  banished  senators  of  Rome,  who  had  taken 
refuge  with  him,  named  Marcius  Marius,  to  whom 
Mithridates  paid  great  honours.  For,  when  Marius 
entered  the  cities,  preceded  by  the  fasces  and  axes, 
Mithridates  followed  him,  well  satisfied  with  the  se¬ 
cond  place,  and  with  only  making  the  figure  of  a  pow¬ 
erful,  but  inferior,  ally  in  this  proconsul’s  company. 
Such  was  at  that  time  the  Roman  greatness,  that  the 
name  alone  of  that  potent  republic  obscured  the  splen¬ 
dour  and  power  of  the.  greatest  kings.  Mithridates, 
however,  found  his  interest  in  this  conduct.  Marius, 
as  if  he  had  been  authorized  by  the  Roman  people  and 
senate,  discharged  most  of  the  cities  from  paying  the 
exorbitant  taxes  which  Sylla  had  imposed  on  them; 
expressly  declaring  that  it  was  from  Sertorius  they 
received  that  favour,  and  to  him  they  were  indebted 
for  it.  So  moderate  and  politic  a  conduct  opened 
the  gates  of  the  cities  to  him  without  the  help  of  arms, 
and  the  name  alone  of  Sertorius  made  more  conquests 
than  all  the  forces  of  Mithridates. 

Nicomedes,  king  cf  Bithynia,* 

A.  M.  3929.  died  this  year,  and  made  the  Ro- 
Ant.  J.  C.  75.  man  people  his  heirs.  His  country 
became  thereby,  as.  I  have  observed 
elsewhere,  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire.  Mith¬ 
ridates  immediately  formed  a  resolution  to  renew  the 
war  against  them  upon  this  occasion,  and  employed 
the  greatest  part  of  the  year  in  making  the  necessary 
preparations  for  carrying  it  on  with  vigour.  He  be¬ 


lieved,  that,  after  the  death  of  Sylla,  and  during  tne 
troubles  with  which  the  republic  was  agitated,  the 
conjuncture  was  favourable  for  re-entering  upon  the 
conquests  he  had  given  up. 

Instructed  by  his  misfortunes  and  experience,*  he 
banished  from  his  army  all  armour  adorned  with  gold 
and  jewels,  which  he  began  to  consider  as  the  allure¬ 
ment  of  the  victor,  and  not  as  the  strength  of  those 
who  wore  them.  He  caused  swords  to  be  forged  af¬ 
ter  the  Roman  fashion  with  solid  and  weighty  buck¬ 
lers;  he  collected  horses,  rather  well  made  and  trained 
than  magnificently  adorned  ;  assembled  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  foot,  armed  and  disciplined  like  the 
Roman  infantry,  and  sixteen  thousand  horse  well 
equipped  for  service,  besides  a  hundred  chariots 
armed  with  long  scythes,  and  drawn  by  four  horses. 
He  also  fitted  out  a  considerable  number  of  galleys, 
which  glittered  no  longer,  as  before,  with  gilt  flags, 
but  were  filled  with  all  sorts  of  arms,  offensive  and 
defensive;  and  provided  immense  sums  of  money  for 
the  pay  and  subsistence  of  the  troops. 

Mithridates  had  begun  by  seizing  Paphlagonia  and 
Bithynia.  The  province  of  Asia,  which  found  itself 
exhausted  by  the  exactions  of  the  Roman  tax-gather¬ 
ers  and  usurers,  to  deliver  themselves  from  their  op¬ 
pression,  declared  a  second  time  for  him.  Such  was 
the  cause  of  the  third  Mithridalic  war,  which  subsist¬ 
ed  almost  twelve  years. 

The  two  consuls,  Lucullus  and 
Cotta,  were  sent  against  him,  each  of  A.  M.  3930. 
them  with  an  army  under  him.  Lu-  Ant.  J.  C.  74 
cullus  had  Asia,  Cilicia,  and  Cappa¬ 
docia,  for  his  province;  the  other,  Bithynia  and  Pro¬ 
pontis. 

Whilst  Lucullus  was  employed  in  repressing  the 
rapaciousness  and  violence  of  the  tax-gatherers  and 
usurers,  and  in  reconciling  the  people  of  the  countries 
through  which  he  passed,  by  giving  them  good  hopes 
for  the  time  to  come;  Cotta,  who  was  already  arrived 
thought  he  had  a  favourable  opportunity,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  his  colleague,  to  signalize  himself  by  some 
great  exploit.  He  therefore  prepared  to  give  Mith¬ 
ridates  battle.  The  more  he  was  told  that  Lucullus 
was  approaching,  that  he  wa3  already  in  Phrygia,  and 
would  soon  arrive,  the  greater  haste  he  made  to  fight, 
believing  himself  already  assured  of  a  triumph,  and 
desirous  of  preventing  his  colleague  from  having  any 
share  in  it.  But  he  was  beaten  by  sea  and  land.  In 
the  naval  battle  he  lost  sixty  of  his  ships,  with  their 
whole  complements;  and  in  that  by  land  he  had  four 
thousand  of  his  best  troops  killed,  and  was  obliged  to 
shut  himself  upin  the  city  of  Chalcedon,  with  no  hope 
of  any  other  relief  than  what  his  colleague  should 
think  fit  to  give  him.  All  the  officers  of  his  army,  en¬ 
raged  at  Cotta’s  rash  and  presumptive  conduct,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  persuade  Lucullus  to  enter  Pontus, 
which  Mithridates  had  left  without  troops,  and  where 
he  might  assure  himself  of  finding  the  people  inclined 
to  revolt.  He  answered  generously,  that  he  would 
always  esteem  it  more  glorious  to  preserve  a  Roman 
citizen  than  to  possess  himself  of  the  whole  dominions 
of  an  enemy;  and  without  resentment  against  his  col¬ 
league,  he  marched  to  assist  hin'i  with  all  the  success 
he  could  have  hoped.  This  was  the  first  action  by 
whichhe  distinguished  himself,  and  which  ought  to  do 
him  more  honour  than  all  his  most  splendid  victories. 

Mithridates, 4  encouraged  by  the 
double  advantage  he  had  gained,  A.  M.  3931. 
undertook  the  siege  of  Cyzicum,  a  Ant.  J.  C.  73. 
city  of  the  Propontis,  which  stren¬ 
uously  supported  the  Roman  party  in  this  war.  In 
making  himself  master  of  this  place,  he  would  have 
opened  himself  a  passage  from  Bithynia  into  Asia  Mi¬ 
nor,  which  would  have  been  very  advantageous  to  him 
by  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  carrying  the  war  thi¬ 
ther  with  all  possible  ease  and  security.  It  was  for 
this  reason  he  desired  to  take  it.  In  order  to  succeed, 
he  invested  it  by  land  with  three  hundred  thousand 
men,  divided  into  ten  camps;  and  Dy  sea  with  four 
hundred  ships.  Lucullus  soc.i  followed  him  thither; 
and  began  by  seizing  a  nost  upon  an  eminence  which 


‘  About  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds. 
„  *  Appian.  de  Bello  Mithrid.  n.  175. 


*  Plut.  in  Lucs,,  p.  496. 
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was  of  the  highest  importance  to  him,  because  it  fa¬ 
cilitated  his  receiving  convoys,  and  gave  him  the 
means  of  cutting  off  the  enemy’s  provisions.  He  had 
only  thirty  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  horse.  The  superiority  of  the  enemy  in  num¬ 
ber,  far  from  dismaying,  encouraged  him;  for  he  was 
convinced,  that  so  innumerable  a  multitude  would 
soon  be  in  want  of  provisions.  Hence,  in  haranguing 
his  troops,  he  promised  them  in  a  few  days  a  victory 
that  would  not  cost  them  a  single  drop  of  blood.  It 
was  in  this  that  he  placed  his  glory;  for  the  lives  of 
the  soldiers  were  dear  to  him. 

The  siege  was  long,  and  carried  on  with  extreme 
vigour.  Mithridates  battered  the  place  on  all  sides 
with  innumerable  machiues.  The  defence  was  no 
less  vigorous.  The  besieged  did  prodigies  of  valour, 
and  employed  all  means  that  the  most  industrious  ca¬ 
pacity  could  invent,  to  repulse  the  enemy’s  attacks, 
either  by  burning  their  machines,  or  rendering  them 
useless  by  a  thousand  different  obstacles  which  they 
opposed  to  them.  What  inspired  them  with  so  much 
courage  was  their  exceeding  confidence  in  Lucullus, 
who  had  let  them  know,  that  if  they  continued  to  de¬ 
fend  themselves  with  the  same  valour,  they  might  as¬ 
sure  themselves  that  the  place  would  not  be  taken. 

Lucullus  was  indeed  so  well  posted,  that,  without 
coming  to  a  general  action,  which  he  always  carefully 
avoided,  he  made  Mithridates’s  army  suffer  extreme¬ 
ly,  by  intercepting  his  convoys,  charging  his  foraging 
arties  with  advantage,  and  beating  the  detachments 
e  sent  out  from  time  to  time.  In  a  word,  he  knew 
so  well  how  to  improve  all  occasions  that  offered,  he 
weakened  the  army  of  the  besiegers  so  much,  and 
used  such  address  in  cutting  off  their  provisions,  hav¬ 
ing  shut  up  all  avenues  by  which  they  might  be  sup¬ 
plied,  that  he  reduced  them  to  extreme  famine.  The 
soldiers  could  find  no  other  food  but  the  herbage,  and 
some  went  so  far  as  to  support  themselves  upon  hu¬ 
man  flesh.  Mithridates,!  who  pas- 

A.  M.  3932.  sed  for  the  most  artful  captain  of  his 
Ant.  J.  C.  72.  times,  in  despair  that  a  general  who 
could  not  yet  have  had  much  expe¬ 
rience,  should  so  often  have  deceived  him  by  false 
marches  and  feigned  movements,  and  had  defeated 
him  without  drawing  his  sword,  was  at  length  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege  shamefully,  after  having  spent  al¬ 
most  two  years  before  the  place.  He  fled  by  sea,  and 
his  lieutenant*  retired  with  his  army  by  land  to  Nic- 
omedia.  Lucullus  pursued  them;  and,  having  come 
up  with  them  near  the  Granicus,  he  killed  twenty 
thousand  of  them  upon  the  spot,  and  took  an  infinite 
number  of  prisoners.  It  is  said,  that  in  this  war  there 
perished  almost  three  hundred  thousand  men,  either 
soldiers  and  servants,  or  other  followers  of  the  army. 

After  this  new  success,  Lucullus  returned  to  Cyzi- 
cum,  entered  the  city,  and  after  having  enjoyed  for 
some  days  the  pleasure  of  having  preserved  it,  and 
the  honours  which  he  derived  from  that  success,  he 
made  a  rapid  march  along  the  coasts  of  the  Helles¬ 
pont,  to  collect  ships  and  form  a  fleet. 

Mithridates,  after  having  raised  the  siege  of  Cyzi- 
cum  repaired  to  Nicomedia,  from  whence  he  passed 
by  sea  into  Pontus.  He  left  part  of  his  fleet,  and  ten 
thousand  of  his  best  troops,  in  the  Hellespont,  un¬ 
der  three  of  his  most  able  generals.  Lucullus,  with 
the  Roman  fleet,  beat  them  twice, 2  the  first  time  at 
Tenedos,  and  the  other  at  Lemnos,  when  the  enemy 
thought  of  nothing  less  than  making  sail  for  Italy, 
and  of  alarming  and  plundering  the  coasts  of  Rome 
itself.  He  killed  almost  all  their  men  in  these  two 
engagements :  and  in  the  last  took  their  three  generals, 


»  Cum  totius  impetus  belli  ad  Cyzicenorum  mosnia  con- 
Btitisset,  eamque  urbem  sibi  Mithridates  Asise  januam  fore 
putavisset,  qua  effracta  et  revulsa  tota  pateret  provincia ; 
perfecta  ab  Lucullo  hsec  sunt  omnia,  ut  urbs  fidelissimorum 
sociorum  defendergu.tr,  ut  omnes  copite  regis  diuturnitate 
obsidionis  consumerentur.  Cic.  in  Orat.  pro  Mur.  n.  33. 

a  Ab  eodem  imperatore  classem  magnam  et  ornatam, 
quae  ducibus  Sertorianis  ad  Italiam  studio  inflammato  ra- 
pereuir,  superatam  esse  atque  depressant.  Cic.  pro  lege 
Manil.  n.  21. 

Quid  t  illam  pugnam  navalem  ad  Tenedum,  cum  tanto 
concursu,  acerrtmis  ducibus,  hostium  classis  Italiam  spe 
atque  animis  inflata  peleret,  mediocri  certamine  et  parva 
dimicatione  commissam  arbitraris  1  Cic.  pro  Murcena,  n.  33. 
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one  of  whom  was  M.  Marius,  the  Roman  senator  whom 
Sertorius  had  sent  from  Spain  to  the  aid  of  Mithri¬ 
dates.  Lucullus  ordered  hint  to  be  put  to  death,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  not  consistent  with  the  Roman  dignity 
that  a  senator  of  Rome  should  be  led  in  triumph. 
One  of  the  two  others  poisoned  himself,  and  the  third 
was  reserved  for  the  triumph.  After  having  cleared 
the  coasts  by  these  two  victories,  Lucullus  turned  his 
arms  towards  the  continent;  reduced  Rithynia  first, 
then  Paphlagonia;  marched  afterwards  into  Pontus, 
and  carried  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Mithridqtes’s  do¬ 
minions.  \ 

He  suffered  at  first  so  greatly  from  a  want  of  pro¬ 
visions  in  this  expedition,  that  he  was  obliged  to  make 
30,000  Galatians  follow  the  army,  each  with  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  wheat  upon  his  shoulders.  But  upon  his  ad¬ 
vancing  into  tne  country,  and  subjecting  the  cities 
and  provinces,  he  found  such  abundance  of  all  things 
that  an  ox  sold  for  only  one  drachma,*  and  a  slave 
for  no  more  than  four. 

Mithridates  had  suffered,  almost  as  much  by  a  tem¬ 
pest,  in  his  passage  on  theEuxine  sea,  as  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  wherein  he  had  been  treated  so  roughly.  He 
lost  in  it  almost  all  the  remainder  of  his  fleet  and  the 
troops  he  had  brought  thither  for  the  defence  of  his 
ancient  dominions.  When  Lucullus  arrived,  he  was 
making  new  levies  with  the  utmost  expedition,  to 
defend  himself  against  that  invasion,  which  he  had 
clearly  foreseen. 

Lucullus,  upon  arriving  in  Pontus,  without  loss  of 
time  besieged  Amisus  and  Eupatoria,  two  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  in  the  country,  very  near  each  other. 

The  latter,  which  had  been  very  lately  built,  was 
called  Eupatoria,  from  the  surname  of  Eupator,  given 
to  Mithridates;  this  place  was  his  usual  residence, 
and  he  had  designed  to  make  it  the  capital  of  his  do¬ 
minions.  Not  content  with  these  two  sieges  at  once, 
Lucullus  sent  a  detachment  of  his  army  to  form  that 
of  Themiscyra,  upon  the  river  Thermodon,  which 
place  was  not  less  considerable  than  the  two  others. 

The  officers  of  Lucullus’s  army  complained,  that 
their  general  amused  himself  two  long  in  sieges  which 
were  not  worth  his  trouble,  and  that  in  the  mean  time 
he  gave  Mithridates  opportunity  to  augment  his  army 
and  gather  strength.  To  which  he  answered  in  his 
justification:  “That  is  directly  what  I  want;  I  act 
designedly  thus,  that  our  enemy  may  take  new  cour¬ 
age,  and  assemble  so  numerous  an  army  as  may  em¬ 
bolden  him  to  wait  for  us  in  the  field  and  fly  no  long¬ 
er  before  us.  Do  you  not  observe,  that  he  has  be¬ 
hind  him  immense  wildernesses,  and  infinite  deserts, 
in  which  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  either  to  pursue 
or  come  up  with  him?  Armenia  is  but  a  few  days’ 
march  from  these  deserts.  There  Tigranes  keeps  his 
court,  that  king  of  kings,  whose  power  is  so  great  that 
he  subdues  the  Parthians,  transports  whole  cities  of 
Greeks  into  the  heart  of  Media,  has  made  himself 
master  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  exterminated  the  kings 
descended  from  Seleucus,  and  carried  their  wives  and 
daughters  into  captivity.  This  powerful  prince  is  the 
ally  and  son-in-law  of  Mithridates.  Do  you  think, 
when  he  has  him  in  his  palace  as  a  suppliant,  that  he 
will  abandon  him,  and  not  make  war  against  us? 
Hence  in  hastening  to  drive  away  Mithridates,  we 
shall  be  in  great  danger  of  drawing  Tigranes  upon  our 
hands,  who  has  long  sought  pretexts  for  declaring 
against  us,  and  who  can  never  find  one  more  specious, 
legitimate,  and  honourable,  than  that  of  assisting  his 
father-in-law,  and  a  king  reduced  to  the  lastextrem 
ity.  Why,  therefore,  should  we  serve  Mithridate 
against  ourselves;  or  show  him  to  whom  he  should 
have  recourse  for  the  means  of  supporting  the  war 
with  us,  by  pushing  him,  against  his  will,  and  at  a 
time  perhaps  when  he  looks  upon  such  a  step  as  un¬ 
worthy  his  valour  and  greatness,  into  the  arms  and 
protection  of  Tigranes?  Is  it  not  infinitely  better,  by 
giving  him  time  to  take  courage  and  strengthen  him¬ 
self  with  his  own  forces,  to  have  only  upon  our  hands 
the  troops  of  Colchis,  the  Tibareniatis,  and  Cappado¬ 
cians,  whom  we  have  so  often  defeated,  than  to  ex¬ 
pose  ourselves  to  have  the  additional  force  of  the  Ar¬ 
menians  and  Medes  to  contend  with?” 


•  Seven  pence. 

2  £  2 
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Whilst  the  Romans  attacked  the 

A.  M.  3933.  three  places  we  have  mentioned, 
Ant.  J.  C.  71.  Mithridates,  who  had  already  form¬ 
ed  a  new  army,  took  the  field  very 
early  in  the  spring.  Lucullus  left  the  command  of 
the  sieges  of  Amisus  and  Eupatoria  to  Murena,  the 
son  of  him  whom  we  have  spoken  of  before,  whom 
Cicero  represents  in  a  very  favourable  light:  “He 
went  into  Asia,i  a  province  abounding  with  riches 
and  pleasures,  where  he  left  behind  him  no  traces 
either  of  avarice  or  luxury.  He  behaved  in  such  a 
manner  in  this  important  war,  that  he  did  many  great 
actions  without  the  general,  the  general  none  without 
him.”  Lucultus  marched  against  Mithridates,  who 
lay  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Cabirie.  The  latter 
had  the  advantage  in  two  actions,  but  was  entirely 
defeated  in  the  third,  and  obliged  to  fly,  without  ei¬ 
ther  servant  or  equery  to  attend  him,  or  a  single 
horse  of  his  stable.  It  was  not  till  after  some  time, 
that  one  of  his  eunuchs,  seeing  him  on  foot  in  the 
midst  of  the  flying  crowd,  got  off  his  horse  and  gave 
it  him.  The  Romans  were  so  near  him,  that  they  al¬ 
most  had  him  in  their  hands;  and  it  was  owing  en¬ 
tirely  to  themselves  that  they  did  not  take  him.  The 
avarice  alone  of  the  soldiers  lost  them  a  prey,  which 
they  had  pursued  so  long,  through  so  many  toils,  dan¬ 
gers,  and  battles,  and  deprived  Lucullus  of  the  sole 
reward  of  all  his  victories.  Mithridates,  says  Cicero, 2 
artfully  imitated  the  manner  in  which  Medea,  in  the 
same  kingdom  of  Pontus,  formerly  escaped  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  her  father.  That  princess  is  said  to  have  cut 
in  pieces  the  body  of  Absyrtus,  her  brother,  and  to 
have  scattered  his  limbs  in  the  places  through  which 
her  father  pursued  her;  in  order  that  his  care  in  ta¬ 
king  up  those  dispersed  members,  and  the  grief  so 
sad  a  spectacle  would  give  him,  might  stop  the  ra¬ 
pidity  of  his  pursuit.  Mithridates,  in  like  manner, 
as  he  fled,  left  upon  the  way  a  great  quantity  of  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  effects,  which  had  either  descend¬ 
ed  to  him  from  his  ancestors  or  had  been  amassed 
by  himself  in  preceding  wars;  and  whilst  the  soldiers 
employed  themselves  in  gathering  those  treasures, 
the  king  escaped  their  hands.  So  that  the  father  of 
Medea  was  stopped  in  his  pursuit  by  sorrow,  but  the 
Romans  by  joy. 

After  this  defeat  of  the  enemy,  Lucullus  took  the 
city  of  Cabirae,  with  several  other  places  and  castles, 
in  which  he  found  great  riches.  He  found  also  the 
rison  full  of  Greeks  and  princes  nearly  related  to  the 
ing,  who  were  confined  in  them.  As  those  unhappy 
persons  had  long  given  themselves  over  for  dead,tne 
liberty  they  received  from  Lucullus,  seemed  less  a 
deliverance  than  a  new  life  to  them.  In  one  of  those 
castles,  a  sister  of  the  king’s,  named  Nyssa,  was  also 
taken,  which  was  to  her  a  great  instance  of  good  for¬ 
tune.  For  the  other  sisters  of  that  prince,  with  his 
wives,  who  had  been  sent  farther  from  the  danger, 
and  who  believed  themselves  in  safety  and  repose,  all 
died  miserably,  Mithridates  on  his  flight  having  sent 
them  orders  to  die  by  Bacchidas  the  eunuch. 

Among  the  other  sisters  of  the  king  were  Roxana 
and  Statira,  both  unmarried,  and  about  forty  years 
of  age,  with  two  of  his  wives,  Berenice  and  Monima, 
both  of  Ionia.  All  Greece  spoke  much  of  the  latter, 
whom  they  admired  more  for  her  prudence  than  her 
beauty,  though  exquisite.  The  king  having  fallen 
desperately  in  love  with  her,  had  forgotten  nothing 
that  might  incline  her  .to  favour  his  passion:  he  sent 
her  at  once  15,000  pieces  of  gold.  She  was  always 

t  Asiam  istam  refertam  et  eandem  delicatam,  sic  obiit, 
ut  in  ea  neque  avaritise,  neque  luxurite  vestigium  reliquerit. 
Maximo  in  bello  sic  est  versatus,  ut  hie  multas  res  et 
magnas sine  imperatore  gesserit,  nullam  sine  hoc  imperator. 
Cic.jpro  Murana.  n.  20. 

®  Ex  suo  regno  sic  Mithridates  profugit,  ut  ex  eodem 
Ponto  Medea  ilia  quondam  profugisse  dicitur :  quam  prte- 
dicant,  in  fuga,  fratris  sui  membra  in  iis  locis,  qud  se  parens 
persequeretur,  dissipavisse,  ut  eorum  collectio  dispersa, 
mrerorque  patrius,  celeritatem  persequendi  retardaret.  Sic 
Mithridates  fugiens  maximam  vim  auri  atque  argenti, 
pulcherrimarumque  rerum  omnium,  quas  et  a  majoribus 
acceperat,  et  ipse  bello  superiore  ex  tota  Asia  direptas  in 
suum  regnum  congesserat  in  Ponto,  omnem  reliquit.  Htec 
dum  nostri  colligunt  omnia  diligentius,  rex  ipse  e  manibus 
effbgit.  Ita  ilium  in  persequendi  studio  mceror,  nos  lseti- 
tia  retardavit.  Cic.  de  leg.  Munis,  n.  22. 


averse  to  him,  and  refused  his  presents,  till  he  gave 
her  the  quality  of  wife  and  queen,  and  sent  her  the 
royal  tiara,  or  diadem,  an  essential  ceremony  in  the 
marriage  of  the  kings  of  those  nations.  INTpr  did  she 
then  comply  without  extreme  regret,  and  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  wishes  of  her  family,  who  were  dazzled 
with  the  splendour  of  a  crown  and  the  power  of 
Mithridates,  who  was  at  that  time  victorious,  and  at 
the  height  of  his  glory.  From  the  time  of  her  mar¬ 
riage  to  the  instant  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
that  unfortunate  princess  had  passed  her  life  in  con¬ 
tinual  sadness  and  affliction,  lamenting  her  fatal  beau¬ 
ty,  which  instead  of  a  husband  had  given  her  a  mas¬ 
ter,  and  instead  of  procuring  her  an  honourable 
abode  and  the  endearments  of  conjugal  society,  had 
confined  her  in  a  close  prison,  under  a  guard  of  bar¬ 
barians;  where,  far  removed  from  the  delightful  re¬ 
gions  of  Greece,  she  had  only  enjoyed  a  dream  of 
the  happiness  with  which  she  had  been  flattered,  and 
had  really  lost  that  solid  and  essential  good  she.  pos¬ 
sessed  in  her  own  beloved  country. 

When  Bacchidas  arrived,  and  had  signified  to  the 
princesses  the  order  of  Mithridates,  which  favoured 
them  no  farther  than  to  leave  them  at  liberty  to 
choose  the  kind  of  death  they  should  think  most  gen¬ 
tle  and  immediate,  Monima,  taking  the  diadem  from 
her  head,  tied  it  round  her  neck,  and  hung  herself 
up  by  it.  But  that  wreath  not  being  strong  enough, 
and  breaking,  she  cried  out,  “  ah,  fatal  trifle,  you 
might  at  least  do  me  this  mournful  office!”  Then, 
throwing  it  away  with  indignation,  she  presented  her 
throat  to  Bacchidas. 

As  for  Berenice,  she  took  a  cup  of  poison;  and  as 
she  was  going  to  drink  it,  her  mother,  who  was  pre¬ 
sent,  desired  to  share  it  with  her.  They  accordingly 
drank  both  together.  The  half  of  that  poison  sufficed 
to  carry  off  the  mother,  worn  out  and  feeble  with 
age;  but  was  not  enough  to  surmount  the  strength 
and  youth  of  Berenice.  That  princess  struggled 
long  with  death  in  the  most  violent  agonies,  till  Bac¬ 
chidas,  tired  with  wailing  the  effects  of  the  poison 
ordered  her  to  be  strangled. 

Of  the  two  sisters,  Roxana  is  said  to  have  swallow¬ 
ed  poison,  venting  a  thousand  reproaches  and  impre¬ 
cations  against  Mithridates.  Statira  on  the  contrary, 
was  pleased  with  her  brother,  and  thanked  him,  for 
that,  being  in  so  great  danger  for  his  own  person,  he 
had  not  forgotten  them,  and  had  taken  care  to  sup¬ 
ply  them  with  the  means  of  dying  free,  and  of  with¬ 
drawing  from  the  indignities  their  enemies  might 
else  have  made  them  suffer. 

Their  deaths  extremely  afflicted  Lucullus,  who  was 
of  a  gentle  and  humane  disposition.  He  continued 
his  march  in  pursuit  of  Mithridates;  but  having  re¬ 
ceived  advice  that  he  was  four  days’  journey  before 
him,  and  had  taken  the  road  to  Armenia,  to  retire  to 
his  son-in-law  Tigranes,  he  returned  directly;  and, 
after  having  subjected  some  of  the  nations,  and  taken 
some  cities  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  sent  Appius 
Clodius  to  Tigranes,  to  demand  Mithridates  of  him; 
and  in  the  mean  time  returned  against  Amisus,  which 
place  was  not  yet  taken.  Callimachus,  who  com¬ 
manded  in  it,  and  was  the  most  able 
engineer  of  his  times,  had  alone  pro-  A.  M.  3934. 
longed  the  siege.  When  he  saw  that  Ant.  J.  C.  70. 
he  could  hold  out  no  longer,  he  set 
fire  to  the  city,  and  escaped  in  a  ship  that  waited  fot 
him.  Lucullus  did  his  utmost  to  extinguish  the 
flames,  but  in  vain;  and  to  increase  his  concern, saw 
himself  obliged  to  abandon  the  city  to  be  plundered 
by  the  soldiers,  from  whom  the  place  had  as  much 
to  fear  as  from  the  flames  themselves.  His  troops 
were  insatiable  for  booty,  and  he  not  capable  of  re¬ 
straining  them.  A  shower  of  rain,  which  then  hap¬ 
pened  to  fall,  preserved  a  great  number  of  build,  ngs; 
and  Lucullus,  before  his  departure,  caused  loose 
which  had  been  burnt  to  be  rebuilt.  This  city  was 
an  ancient  Colony  of  the  Athenians.  Such  of  the 
Athenians,  during  Aristion’s  being  masterof  Athens, 
as  desired  to  fly  from  his  tyranny,  had  retired  thither, 
and  enjoyed  there  the  same  rights  and  privileges  with 
the  natives. 

Lucullus,  when  he  left  Amisus,  directed  his  march 
towards  the  cities  of  Asia,  whom  the  avarice  and 
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cruelty  of  the  usurers  and  tax-gatherers  held  under 
the  most  dreadful  oppression;  insomuch  that  those 

oor  people  were  obliged  to  sell  their  children  of 

oth  sexes,  and  even  set  up  at  auction  the  paintings 
and  statues  consecrated  to  the  gods.  And,  when 
these  would  not  suffice  to  pay  the  duties,  taxes,  and 
interest  of  their  arrears,  they  were  given  up  without 
mercy  to  tbeir  creditors,  and  often  exposed  to  such 
barbarous  tortures,  that  slavery,  in  comparison  with 
their  miseries,  seemed  a  kind  of  redress  and  tranquil¬ 
lity  to  them. 

These  immense  debts  of  the  province  arose  from 
the  fine  of  twenty  thousand  talents  i  which  Sylla  had 
imposed  on  it.  They  had  already  paid  the  sum 
twice  over:  but  those  insatiable  usurers  by  heaping 
interest  upon  interest,  had  run  it  up  to  120,000  tal¬ 
ents;*  so  that  they  still  owed  triple  the  sums  they 
had  already  paid. 

Tacitus3  had  reason  to  say,  that  usury  was  ope  of 
the  most  ancient  evils  of  the  Roman  commonwealth, 
and  the  most  frequent  cause  of  sedition;  but  at  the 
time  we  now  speak  of,  it  was  carried  to  an  excess 
not  easy  to  be  credited. 

The  interest  of  money  amongst  the  Romans  was 
paid  every  month,  and  was  one  per  cent;  hence  it 
was  called  usura  centesima  or  unciarium  farms; 
because  in  reckoning  the  twelve  months,  twelve  per 
Cent,  was  paid:  uncia  is  the  twelfth  part  of  a  whole. 

The  4  law  of  the  twelve  tables  5  prohibited  the  rais¬ 
ing  interest  to  above  twelve  per  cent.  This  law  was 
revived  by  the  two  tribunes  of  the  people,  in  the 
396th  year  of  Rome. 

Ten  years  after, 6  interest  was  reduced  to  half  that 
sum,  in  the  406th  year  of  Rome;  semunciarium  fa¬ 
rms. 

At  length,  in  the  411th  year  of  Rome, T  all  interest 
was  prohibited  by  a  decree:  JTe  fanerari  licerat. 

All  these  decrees  were  ineffectual.  Avarice  was 
always  too  strong  for  the  laws,®  and  whatever  regu¬ 
lations  were  made  to  suppress  it,  either  in  the  time 
of  the  republic  or  under  the  emperors,  it  always  found 
means  to  elude  them.  Nor  has  it  paid  more  regard 
to  the  laws  of  the  church,  which  has  never  entered 
into  any  composition  on  this  point,  and  severely  con¬ 
demns  all  usury,  even  the  most  moderate;  because, 
God  having  forbidden  any,  she  never  believed  she 
had  a  right  to  permit  it  in  the  least.  It  is  remarka¬ 
ble,  that  usury  has  always  occasioned  the  ruin  of  the 
states  where  it  has  been  tolerated ;  and  it  was  this 
disorder  which  contributed  very  much  to  subvert  the 
constitution  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  gave 
birth  to  the  greatest  calamities  in  all  the  provinces 
of  that  empire. 

Lucullus,  at  this  time,  exerted  himself  in  procuring 
for  the  provinces  of  Asia  9  some  relaxation;  which 
he  could  only  effect  by  putting  a  stop  to  the  injustice 
and  cruelty  of  the  usurers  and  tax-gatherers.  The 
latter,  finding  themselves  deprived  by  Lucullus  of 
the  immense  gain  they  made,  raised  a  great  outcry, 
as  if  they  had  been  excessively  injured;  and  by  the 
force  of  money  animated  many  orators  against  him; 
particularly  confiding  in  having  most  of  those  who 


1  About  three  millions  sterling. 

*  About  eighteen  millions  sterling. 

*  San6  vetus  urbi  fcenere  malum  et  seditionum  discor- 
diarumque  creberrima  causa.  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  vi.  c.  16. 

4  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  vi.  c.  16.  Liv.  1.  vii.  n.  16. 

4  Nequis  unciario  fcenere  amplius  exerceto. 

«  Liv.  1.  vii.  n.  27.  r  Ibid.  n.  42. 

*  Multis  plebiscites  ouviam  itum  fraudibus:  qutE  toties 
reprossse  miras  per  artes  rursum  oriebantur.  Tacit.  1.  vi. 
C.  16. 

*  [The  Asia  here  mentioned  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Asia  Minor,  or  the  peninsula  so  called,  taken  at  large,  (a 
space  equal  in  amplitude  to  more  than  200,000  British 
square  miles,)  but  with  the  Praetorian  Asia,  or  the  Perga- 
menian  kingdom,  and  such  additions  as  had  been  made  to 
it  in  the  partition  of  the  Syrian  dominions  consequent  on 
the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  and  which  was  left  as  a  legacy  to 
the  Romans  bv  the  last  of  the  Aitalian  line.  This  portion 
comprehended  Mysia,  Lydia,  Caria,  Ionia,  Phrygia,  or  the 
south-west,  part  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula.  It  was  this  Asia 
which  had  revolted  from  the  Roman  yoke  and  embraced  the 
cause  of  Mithridates,  and  whose  inhabitants  (at  least  those 
of  the  principal  cities)  had,  at  his  request,  murdered  above 
160,000  Roman  citizens.] 
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governed  the  republic  in  their  debt,  which  gave  them 
a  very  extensive  and  almost  unbounded  influence 
But  Lucullus  despised  their  clamours  with  a  con¬ 
stancy  the  more  admirable  from  its  being  very  un¬ 
common. 

SECTION  III.— LUCULLUS  CAUSES  WAR  TO  BE  DE¬ 
CLARED  WITH  TIGRANES,  AND  MARCHES  AGAINST 
HIM.  VANITY  AND  RIDICULOUS  SELF-SUFFICIENCY 
OF  THAT  PRINCE.  HE  LOSES  A  GREAT  BATTLE. 
LUCUI.LUS  TAKES  TIGRANOCERTA,  THE  CAPITAL 
OF  ARMENIA.  HE  GAINS  A  SECOND  VICTORY  OVER 
THE  JOINT  FORCES  OF  TIGRANES  AND  MITHRIDA¬ 
TES.  MUTINY  AND  REVOLT  IN  THE  ARMY  OF  LU¬ 
CULLUS. 

TlGRANF-S, l  to  whom  Lucullus  had 
sent  ar  ambassador,  though  of  no  A.  M.  3934. 
great  power  in  the  beginning  of  his  Ant.  J.  C.  70. 
reign,  had  enlarged  it  so  much  by  a 
series  of  successes,  of  which  there  are  few  examples 
that  he  was  commonly  surnanted  king  of  kings.  Af¬ 
ter  having  overthrown  and  almost  ruined  the  family 
of  the  kings,  successors  of  the  great  Seleucus;  after 
having  very  often  humbled  the  pride  of  the  Parthians, 
transported  whole  cities  of  Greeks  into  Media,  con¬ 
quered  all  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  given  laws  to  the 
Arabians  called  Scenites;  he  reigned  with  an  autho¬ 
rity  respected  by  all  the  princes  of  Asia.  The  people 
paid  him  honours  after  the  manner  of  the  East,  even 
to  adoration.  H-is  pride  was  inflamed  and  supported 
by  the  immense  riches  he  possessed,  by  the  excessive 
and  continual  praises  of  his  flatterers,  and  by  a  pros 
perity  that  had  never  known  any  interruption. 

Appius  Clodius  was  introduced  to  an  audience  of 
this  prince,  who  appeared  with  all  the  splendour  he 
could  display,  in  order  to  give  the  ambassador  a 
higher  idea  of  the  royal  dignity;  who,  on  his  side, 
uniting  the  haughtiness  of  his  natural  disposition 
with  that  which  particularly  characterized  his  repub¬ 
lic,  perfectly  supported  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  am¬ 
bassador. 

After  having  explained,  in  few  words,  the  subjects 
of  complaint,  which  the  Romans  had  against  Mithri¬ 
dates,  and  that  prince’s  breach  of  faith  in  breaking 
the  peace,  without  so  much  as  attempting  to  give  any 
reason  or  colour  for  it,  he  told  Tigranes  that  he  came 
to  demand  his  being  delivered  up  to  him,  as  due  by 
every  sort  of  title  to  Lucullus’s  triumph ;  that  he  did 
not  believe,  as  a  friend  to  the  Romans,  which  he  had 
been  till  then,  that  he  would  make  any  difficulty  in 
giving  up  Mithridates;  and  that,  in  case  of  his  refu¬ 
sal,  he  was  instructed  to  declare  war  against  him. 

That  prince,  who  had  never  been  contradicted, and 
who  knew  no  other  law  nor  rule  than  his  own  will  and 
pleasure,  was  extremely  offended  at  this  Roman  free¬ 
dom.  But  he  was  much  more  so  with  Lucullus’s  let¬ 
ter,  when  it  was  delivered  to  him.  The  title  of  king 
only,  which  it  gave  him,  did  not  satisfy  him.  He  had 
assumed  that  of  king  of  kings,  of  which  he  was  very 
fond,  and  had  carried  his  pride  in  that  respect  so  far, 
as  to  cause,  himself  to  be  served  by  crowned  heads. 
He  never  appeared  in  public  without  having  four 
kings  attending  him;  two  on  foot  on  each  side  of  his 
horse,  when  he  went  abroad;  at  table,  in  his  cham¬ 
ber;  in  short,  every  where,  he  had  always  some  of 
them  to  do  the  lowest  offices  for  him;  but  especially 
when  he  gave  audience  to  ambassadors.  For,  at  that 
time,  to  give  strangers  a  greater  idea  of  his  glory  anti 
power,  he  made  them  all  stand  in  two  ranks,  on  each 
side  of  his  throne,  where  they  appeared  in  the  habit 
and  posture  of  common  slaves.  A  pride  so  full  of 
absurdity  offends  all  the  world.  One  more  refined 
shocks  less,  though  much  the  same  at  bottom. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  prince  of  this  character 
should  bear  with  impatience  the  manner  in  which  Clo¬ 
dius  spoke  to  him.  It  was  the  first  free  and  sincere 
speech  he  had  heard  during  the  five-and-twenty  years 
he  had  governed  his  subjects,  or  rather  tyrannized 
over  them  with  excessive  insolence.  He  answered, 
that  Mithridates  was  the  father  of  Cleopatra,  his  wife ; 
that  the  union  between  them  was  of  too  strict  a  nature 


>•  Plut.  in  Lucul.  p.  504—512.  Memn.  c.  xlviii.— lvii. 
Appian  in  Milhrid.  p.  228—232. 
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to  admit  his  delivering  him  up  for  the  triumph  of  Lu- 
cullus;  and  that  if  the  Romans  were  unjust  enough 
to  make  war  against  him,  he  knew  how  to  defend 
himself,  and  to  make  them  repent  it.  To  express  his 
resentment,  he  directed  his  answer  only  to  Lucullus, 
without  adding  the  usual  title  of  Imperator,  or  any 
other  commonly  given  to  the  Roman  generals. 

Lucullus,  when  Clodius  reported  the  result  of  his 
commission,  and  that  war  had  been  declared  against 
Tigranes,  returned  with  the  utmost  diligence  into 
Pontus  to  begin  it.  The  enterprise  seemed  rash,  and 
the  terrible  power  of  the  king  astonished  all  those 
who  relied  less  upon  the  valour  of  the  troops  and  the 
conduct  of  the  general,  than  upon  a  multitude  of  sol¬ 
diers.  After  having  made  himself  master  of  Sinope, 
he  gave  that  place  its  liberty,  as  he  did  also  to  Ami- 
sus,  and  made  them  both  free  and  independent  cities. 
Cotta  l  did  not  treat  Heraclsea,  which  he  took  after  a 
long  siege  by  treachery,  in  the  same  manner.  He  en¬ 
riched  himself  out  ofits  spoils,  treated  the  inhabitants 
with  excessive  cruelty,  and  burnt  almost  the  whole  ci¬ 
ty.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  at  first  well  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  senate,  and  honoured  with  the  surname 
of  Ponticus,  upon  account  of  taking  that  place.  But 
soon  after,  when  the  Heracleans  had  laid  their  com¬ 
plaints  before  the  senate,  and  represented  in  a  man¬ 
ner  capable  of  moving  the  hardest  hearts,  the  mise¬ 
ries  Cotta’s  avarice  and  cruelty  had  made  them  suf¬ 
fer,  the  senate  contented  themselves  with  depriving 
him  of  the  latus  clavus,  which  was  the  robe  worn  by 
the  senators;  a  punishment  in  no  wise  proportioned 
to  the  flagrant  excess  proved  upon  him. 

Lucullus  left  Sornatius,  one  of  his  generals,  in  Pon¬ 
tus,  with  6000  men,  and  marched  with  the  rest,  which 
amounted  only  to  12,000  foot  and  3000  horse,  through 
Cappadocia,  to  the  Euphrates.  He  passed  that  river 
in  the  midst  of  winter,  and  afterwards  the  Tigris,  and 
came  before  Tigranocerta,  which  was  at  some  small 
distance,  to  attack  Tigranes  in  his  capital,  where  he 
had  lately  arrived  from  Syria.  Nobody  dared  speak 
to  that  prince  of  Lucullus  and  his  march,  after  his  cruel 
treatment  of  the  person  who  brought  him  the  first 
news  of  it,  whom  he  put  to  death  in  reward  for  so  im¬ 
portant  a  service.  He  listened  to  nothing  but  the  dis¬ 
courses  of  flatterers,  who  told  him  Lucullus  must  be  a 
great  captain  if  he  only  dared  wait  for  him  at  Ephesus, 
and  did  not  betake  himself  to  flight  and  abandon  Asia, 
when  he  should  see  the  many  thousands  of  which  his 
army  was  composed.  So  true  it  is,  says  Plutarch,  that 
as  all  constitutions  are  not  capable  of  bearing  much 
wine,  all  minds  are  not  strong  enough  to  bear  great 
prosperity  without  loss  of  reason  and  infatuation. 

Tigranes  at  first  had  not  designed  so  much  as  to 
see  or  speak  to  Mithridates,  though  his  father-in-law, 
but  treated  him  with  the  utmost  contempt  and  arro¬ 
gance,  kept  him  at  a  distance,  and  placed  a  guard 
over  him  as  a  prisoner  of  state,  in  marshy,  unwhole¬ 
some  places.  But  after  Clodius's  embassy,  he  had 
ordered  him  to  be  brought  to  court 

A.  M.  3935.  with  all  possible  honours  and  marks 
Ant.  J.  C.  69.  of  respect.  In  a  private  conversation 
which  they  had  together  without  wit¬ 
nesses,  they  cured  themselves  of  their  mutual  suspi¬ 
cions,  to  the  great  misfortune  of  their  friends,  upon 
whom  they  cast  all  the  blame. 

In  the  number  of  those  unfortunate  persons  was 
Metrodotus,  of  the  city  of  Scepsis,  a  man  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  merit,  who  had  so  much  influence  with  Mith¬ 
ridates,  that  he  was  called  the  king’s  father.  That 
prince  had  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  Tigranes,  to 
desire  aid  against  the  Romans.  When  he  had  ex- 
lained  the  occasion  of  his  journey,  Tigranes  asked 
im;  “And  you,  Metrodotus,  what  would  you  advise 
me  to  do,  with  respect  to  your  master’s  demands?” 
Upon  which  Metrodotus  replied,  out  of  an  excess  of 
ill-timed  sincerity,  “  As  an  ambassador,  I  advise  you 
to  do  what  Mithridates  demands  of  you;  but  as  your 
counsel,  not  to  do  if.”  This  was  a  criminal  prevari¬ 
cation,  and  a  kind  of  treason.  It  cost  him  his  life, 
when  Mithridates  had  been  apprized  of  it  by  Tigranes. 

Lucullus  was  continually  advancing  against  that 
prince,  and  was  already  in  a  manner  at  the  gates  of 


his  palace,  without  his  either  knowing  or  believing 
any  thing  of  the  matter,  so  much  was  he  blinded  by 
his  presumption.  Mithrobarzanes,  one  of  his  favour¬ 
ites,  ventured  to  carry  him  that  news.  The  reward 
he  had  for  it  was  to  be  charged  with  a  commission, 
to  go  immediately  with  some  troops  and  bring  Lucul¬ 
lus  prisoner;  as  if  the  matter  had  been  only  to  arrest 
one  of  the  king’s  subjects.  The  favourite,  with  the 
greatest  part  of  the  troops  given  him,  lost  their  lives 
in  endeavouring  to  execute  that  dangerous  commis¬ 
sion. 

This  ill  success  opened  the  eyes  of  Tigranes  and 
made  him  recover  from  his  infatuation.  Mithridates 
had  been  sent  back  into  Pontus  with  10,000  horse  to 
raise  troops  there,  and  to  return  and  join  Tigranes, 
in  case  Lucullus  entered  Armenia.  For  himself,  ha 
had  chosen  to  continue  at  Tigranocerta,  in  order  to 
give  the  necessary  orders  for  raising  troops  through¬ 
out  his  whole  dominions.  After  this  check,  he  began 
to  be  afraid  of  Lucullus,  quitted  Tigranocerta,  retired 
to  mount  Taurus,  and  gave  orders  to  all  his  troops  to 
repair  thither  to  him. 

Lucullus  marched  directly  to  Tigranocerta,  took  up 
his  quarters  around  the  place,  and  formed  the  siege  of 
it.  This  city  was  full  of  all  sorts  of  riches;  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  all  orders  and  conditions  having  emulated 
each  other  in  contributing  to  its  embellishment  and 
magnificence,  in  order  to  make  their  court  to  the  king; 
for  this  reason  Lucullus  pressed  the  siege  with  the  ut¬ 
most  vigour;  believing  that  Tigranes  would  never 
suffer  it  to  be  taken,  and  that  he  would  come  on  in  a 
transport  of  fury  to  offer  him  battle,  and  oblige  him 
to  raise  the  siege.  And  he  was  not  mistaken  in  his 
conjecture.  Mithridates  sent  every  day  couriers  to 
Tigranes,  and  wrote  him  letters,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  to  advise  him  not  to  hazard  a  battle,  and  to 
make  use  of  his  cavalry  alone  in  cutting  off  Lucullus’s 
provisions.  Taxiles  himself  was  sent  by  him  with  the 
same  instructions;  who  staying  with  him  in  his  camp, 
earnestly  entreated  him,  every  day,  not  to  attack  tne 
Roman  armies,  as  they  were  excellently  disciplined, 
veteran  soldiers,  and  almost  invincible. 

At  first  he  hearkened  to  this  advice  with  patience 
enough.  But  when  all  bis  troops,  consisting  of  a 
great  number  of  different  nations,  were  assembled, 
not  only  the  king’s  feasts,  but  his  councils,  resounded 
with  nothing  but  vain  bravadoes,  full  of  insolence, 
pride,  and  barbarian  menaces.  Taxiles  was  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  killed,  for  having  ventured  to  oppose  the 
advice  of  those  who  were  for  a  battle ;  and  Mithrida¬ 
tes  himself  was  openly  accused  of  opposing  it,  only 
out  of  envy,  to  deprive  his  son-in-law  of  the  glory  of 
so  great  a  success. 

In  this  conceit  Tigranes  determined  to  wait  no 
longer,  lest  Mithridates  should  arrive,  and  share  with 
him  in  the  honour  of  the  victory.  He,  therefore, 
marched  with  all  his  forces,  telling  his  friends,  that 
he  was  only  sorry  on  one  account,  and  that  was,  his 
having  to  engage  with  Lucullus  alone,  and  not  with 
all  the  Roman  generals  together.  He  measured  his 
hopes  of  success  by  the  number  of  his  troops.  He 
had  twenty  thousand  archers,  or  slingers,  fifty-five 
thousand  horse,  seventeen  thousand  of  which  were 
heavy-armed  cavalry,  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
foot,  divided  into  companies  and  battalions,  besides 
pioneers  to  clear  the  roads,  build  bridges,  clear  and 
turn  the  course  of  rivers,  with  other  labourers  of  the 
same  description  necessary  in  armies,  to  the  number 
of  thirty-five  thousand,  who  being  drawn  up  in  battle- 
array  behind  the  combatants,  made  the  army  appear 
still  more  numerous,  and  augmented  its  forces  and 
confidence. 

When  he  had  passed  mount  Taurus,  and  all  his 
troops  appeared  together  in  the  plains,  the  sight  alone 
of  his  army  was  sufficient  to  strike  terror  into  the  most 
daring  enemy.  Lucullus,  always  intrepid,  divided 
his  troops.  He  left  Murena  with  six  thousand  foot 
before  the  place,  and  with  all  the  rest  of  his  infantry, 
consisting  of  twenty-four  cohorts,  which  together  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men, 
all  his  horse,  and  about  a  thousand  archers,  or  sling¬ 
ers,  marched  against  Tigranes,  and  encamped  in  the 
plain,  with  a  larger  river  in  his  front. 

This  handful  of  men  made  Tigranes  laugh,  and 
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supplied  his  flatterers  with  matter  for  pleasantry. 
Some  openly  jested  upon  them:  others,  by  way  of  di¬ 
version,  drew  lots  for  their  spoils;  and  of  all  Ti- 
granes’s  generals,  and  all  the  kings  in  his  army,  there 
was  not  one  who  did  not  entreat  him  to  intrust  that 
affair  to  him  alone,  and  content  himself  with  being 
only  a  spectator  of  the  action.  Tigranes  himself,  to 
appear  agreeable,  and  a  delicate  rallier,  used  an  ex¬ 
pression,  which  has  been  much  admired;  “If  they 
come  as  ambassadors,  they  are  a  great  many;  but  if 
as  enemies,  very  few.”  Thus  the  first  day  passed  in 
jesting  and  raillery. 

The  next  morning,  at  sunrise,  Lucullus  made  his 
army  march  out  of  their  intrenchments.  That  of  the 
barbarians  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  towards 
the  east,  and  the  river  ran  in  such  a  manner,  that  it 
turned  off  short  to  the  left  towards  the  west,  where  it 
was  easily  fordable.  Lucullus,  in  order  to  lead  his 
army  to  this  ford,  inclined  also  to  the  left,  towards  the 
lower  part  of  the  river,  hastening  his  march.  Tigra¬ 
nes,  who  saw  him,  believed  he  fled ;  and  calling  for 
Taxiles,  told  him,  with  a  contemptuous  laugh — “  Do 
you  see  those  invincible  Roman  legions?  You  see 
they  can  run  away.”  Taxiles  replied  ;  “  I  heartily  wish 
your  majesty’s  good  fortune  may  this  day  work  a  mi¬ 
racle  in  your  favour;  but  the  arms  and  motions  of 
those  legions  do  not  indicate  people  running  away.” 

Taxiles  was  still  speaking,  when  he  saw  the  eagle 
ofthe  first  legion  move  on  a  sudden  to  the  right  about, 
by  the  command  of  Lucullus,  followed  by  all  the  co¬ 
horts,  in  order  to  pass  the  river.  Tigranes,  recovering 
then  with  difficulty,  like  one  that  had  been  long  drunk, 
cried  out  two  or  three  times,  “  How  1  are  those  people 
coming  to  us?”  They  came  on  So  fast,  that  his  numer¬ 
ous  troops  did  not  post  themselves,  nor  draw  up  in 
battle  without  much  disorder  and  confusion.  Tigranes 
laced  himself  in  the  centre;  gave  the  left  wing  to  the 
ing  of  the  Adiabenians,  and  the  right  to  the  king  of 
the  JVIedes.  The  greatest  part  of  the  heavy-armed 
horse  covered  the  front  of  the  right  wing. 

As  Lucullus  was  preparing  to  pass  the  river,  some 
of  his  general  officers  advised  him  not  to  engage  upon 
that  day,  because  it  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  days 
which  the  Romans  called  black-days.  For  it  was  the 
same  upon  which  the  army  of  Cepio  l  had  been  defeat¬ 
ed  in  the  battle  with  the  Cimbri.  Lucullus"  made 
them  this  answer  which  afterwards  become  so  fa¬ 
mous:  “  And  I,  for  my  part,  will  make  this  a  happy 
day  for  the  Romans.” 

It  was  the  sixth  day  of  October  (the  day  before  the 
nones  of  October.) 

After  having  made  that  reply,  and  exhorted  them 
not  to  be  discouraged,  he  passed  the  river,  and  march¬ 
ed  foremost  against  the  enemy.  He  was  armed  with 
a  steel  cuirass,  made  in  the  form  of  scales,  which  glit¬ 
tered  surprisingly,  under  which  was  his  coat  of  arms, 
bordered  all  round  with  fringe.  He  brandished  his 
naked  sword  in  his  hand,  to  intimate  to  his  troops, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  close  immediately  with  an 
enemy  who  were  accustomed  to  fight  only  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  with  their  arrows;  to  deprive  them,  by  the 
swiftness  and  impetuosity  of  the  attack,  of  the  space 
required  for  the  use  of  them. 

Perceiving  that  the  heavy-armed  cavalry,  upon 
whom  the  enemy  very  much  relied,  were  drawn  up 
at  the.  foot  of  a  little  hill,  the  summit  of  which  was 
flat  and  level,  and  the  declivity  of  not  above  five 
hundred  paces,  neither  much  broken,  nor  very  diffi¬ 
cult,  he  saw  at  first  glance  what  use  was  to  be  made 
of  it.  He  commanded  his  Thracian  and  Galatian 
horse  to  charge  that  body  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry  in 
flank,  with  orders  only  to  turn  aside  their  lances  with 
their  swords.  For  the  principal,  or  rather  whole 
force,  of  those  heavy-armed  horse,  consisted  in  their 
lances,  and  when  they  had  not  room  to  use  these, 
they  could  do  nothing  either  against  the  enemy  or 
for  themselves;  their  arms  being  so  heavy,  stiff,  and 
cumbersome,  that  they  could  not  turn  themselves, 
and  were  almost  immoveable. 

Whilst  his  cavalry  marched  to  execute  his  orders, 


s  The  Greek  text  says,  the  army  of  Scipio,  which  Mon¬ 
sieur  de  Thou  justly  corrected  in  the  margin  of  his  Plutarch, 
the  army  of  Cepio 
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he  took  two  cohorts  of  foot,  and  went  to  gain  the 
eminence.  The  infantry  followed  courageously,  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  example  of  their  general,  whom  they 
saw  marching  foremost  on  foot,  and  ascending  the 
hill.  When  he  was  at  the  top,  he  showed  himself 
from  the  highest  part  of  it,  and  seeing  from  thence 
the  whole  order  of  the  enemy’s  battle,  he  cried  out, 
“The  victory  is  ours,  fellow-soldiers,  the  victory  ik 
ours!”  At  the  same  time,  with  his  two  cohorts,  he 
advanced  against  that  heavy-armed  cavalry,  and  or¬ 
dered  his  men  not  to  make  use  of  their  pikes,  but 
close  with  the  troopers  sword  in  hand,  and  strike 
upon  their  legs  and  thighs,  which  were  the  only  un¬ 
armed  parts  about  them.  But  his  soldiers  had  not 
so  mucn  trouble  with  them.  That  cavalry  did  not 
stay  their  coming  on,  but  shamefully  took  to  flight; 
and  howling  as  they  fled,  fell  with  their  heavy  un¬ 
wieldy  horses  upon  the  ranks  of  their  foot,  without 
joining  battle  at  all,  or  so  much  as  making  a  single 
thrust  with  their  lances.  The  slaughter  did  not  be¬ 
gin  until  they  began  to  fly,  or  rather  to  endeavour  to 
fly;  for  they  couid  not  do  so,  being  prevented  by 
their  own  battalions,  whose  ranks  were  so  close  and 
deep,  that  they  could  not  break  their  way  through 
them.  Tigranes,  that  king  so  pompous  and  brave  in 
words,  had  taken  to  flight  from  the  beginning  with  a 
few  followers;  and  seeing  his  son  the  companion  of 
his  fortune,  he  took  off  his  diadem,  weeping;  and 
giving  it  him,  exhorted  him  to  save  himself  as  well  as 
he  could  by  another  route.  That  young  prince  was 
afraid  to  put  the  diadem  upon  his  head,  which  would 
have  been  a  dangerous  ornament  at  such  a  time,  and 
gave  it  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  most  faithful  of 
bis  servants  who  was  taken  a  moment  after,  and  car¬ 
ried  to  Lucullus. 

It  is  said,  that  in  this  defeat  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  of  the  enemy’s  foot  perished,  and  that  very 
few  of  their  horse  escaped :  on  the  side  of  the  Romans 
only  five  were  killed,  and  a  hundred  wounded.  They 
had  never  engaged  in  a  pitched  battle  so  great  a  num¬ 
ber  of  enemies  with  so  few  troops ;  for  the  victors  did 
not  amount  to  the  twentieth  part  of  the  vanquished. 
The  greatest  and  most  able  Roman  generals,  whs 
had  seen  most  wars  and  battles,  gave  Lucullus  par¬ 
ticular  praises  for  having  defeated  two  of  the  greatest 
and  most  powerful  kings  in  the  world,  by  two  entirely 
different  methods,  delay  and  expedition.  For  by  pro¬ 
traction  and  spinning  out  the  war,  he  exhausted  Mith- 
ridates  when  he  was  strongest  and  most  formidable; 
and  ruined  Tigranes  by  making  haste,  and  not  giving 
him  time  to  look  about  him.  It  has  been  remarked, 
that  few  captains  have  known  how,  like  him,  to  make 
slowness  active,  and  haste  sure. 

It  was  this  latter  conduct  that  prevented  Mithrida- 
tes  from  being  present  in  the  battle.  He  imagined 
that  Lucullus  would  use  the  same  precaution  and 
rotraction  against  Tigranes  as  he  had  done  against 
imself;  so  that  he  marched  but  slowly  and  by  small 
days’  journeys  to  join  Tigranes.  But  having  met 
some  Armenians  upon  the  way,  who  fled  with  the  ut¬ 
most  terror  and  consternation,  he  suspected  what  had 
happened ;  and  afterwards  meeting  a  much  greater 
number  of  fugitives  naked  and  wounded,  was  fully 
informed  of  the  defeat,  and  went  in  search  of  Tigra¬ 
nes.  He  found  him,  at  length,  abandoned  by  all  the 
world  and  in  a  very  deplorable  condition.  Farfrom 
returning  his  ungenerous  treatment,  and  insulting  him 
in  his  misfortunes,  as  Tigranes  had  done  to  him,  he 
quitted  his  horse,  lamented  their  common  disgrace, 
gave  him  the  guard  which  attended,  and  the  officers 
who  served  him,  consoled,  encouraged  him,  and  reviv¬ 
ed  his  hopes;  so  that  Mithridates,  upon  this  occasion, 
showed  himself  not  entirely  void  of  humanity.  Both 
together  engaged  in  raising  new  troops  on  all  sides. 

In  the  mean  time  a  furious  sedition  arose  in  Tigra- 
nocerta;  the  Greeks  having  mutinied  against  thebar- 
barians,  and  being  determined  atall  events  to  deliver 
the  city  to  Lucullus.  That  sedition  was  at  the  high¬ 
est  when  he  arrived  there.  He  took  advantage  of 
the  occasion,  ordered  the  assault  to  be  given,  took 
the  city;  and  after  having  seized  all  the  king’s  trea¬ 
sures,  abandoned  it  to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiers; 
who,  besides  other  riches,  found  in  it  eight  thous¬ 
and  talents  of  coined  silver  (about  1,200,000  pound* 
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sterling.)  Besides  this  plunder,  he  gave  each  soldier 
eight  hundred  drachmas,!  which,  with  all  the  booty 
they  had  taken,  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  in 
ordinate  avidity. 

As  the  city  had  been  peopled  by  colonies  which 
had  been  carried  away  by  force  from  Cappadocia,* * 
Cilicia,  and  other  places,  Lucullus  permitted  them 
all  to  return  into  their  native  countries.  They  re¬ 
ceived  that  permission  with  extreme  joy,  and  quitted 
it  in  so  great  numbers,  that  from  one  of  the  greatest 
cities  in  the  world,  Tigranocerta  became  in  an  instant 
almost  a  desert. 

If  Lucullus  bad  pursued  Tigranes  after  his  victory  ,3 
without  giving  him  time  to  raise  new  troops,  he  would 
either  have  taken  or  driven  him  out  of  the  country, 
and  the  war  would  have  been  at  an  end.  His  having 
failed  to  do  so  was  very  ill  taken  both  in  the  army 
and  at  Rome,  and  he  was  accused,  not  of  negligence, 
but  of  having  intended  by  such  conduct  to  make  him¬ 
self  necessary,  and  to  retain  the  command  longer  in 
his  own  hands.  This  was  one  of  the  reasons  that 
prejudiced  the  generality  against  him,  and  induced 
them  to  think  of  giving  him  a  successor,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  sequel. 

After  the  great  victory  he  had  gained  over  Tigra¬ 
nes,  several  nations  came  to  make  their  submissions 
to  him.  He  received  also  an  embassy  from  the  king 
of  the  Parthians,  who  demanded  the  amity  and  alli¬ 
ance  of  the  Romans.  Lucullus  received  this  propo¬ 
sal  favourably, and  sent  also  ambassadors  to  him,  who, 
being  arrived  at  the  Parthian  court,  discovered  that 
the  king,  uncertain  which  side  to  take,  wayered  be¬ 
tween  the  Romans  and  Tigranes,  and  had  secretly 
demanded  Mesopotamia  of  the  latter,  as  the  price  of 
the  aid  he  offered  him.  Lucullus,  informed  of  this 
secret  intrigue,  resolved  to  leave  Mithridates  and  Ti¬ 
granes,  and  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  king  of  the 
Parthians:  flattered  with  the  grateful  thought,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  glorious  for  him,  than  to  have 
entirely  reduced,  in  one  expedition,  the  three  most 
powerful  princes  under  the  sun.  But  the  opposition 
this  proposal  met  with  from  the  troops,  obliged  him 
to  renounce  his  enterprise  against  the  Parthians,  and 
to  confine  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  Tigranes. 

During  this  delay,  Mithridates  and  Tigranes  had 
been  indefatigable  in  raising  new  troops.  They  had 
sent  to  implore  aid  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  and 
especially  of  the  Parthians,  who  were  the  nearest,  and 
at  the  same  time  in  the  best  condition  to  assist  them, 
in  the  present  extremity.  Mithridates  wrote  a  letter 
to  their  king,  which  Sallust  has  preserved,  and  which 
is  to  be  found  amongst  his  fragments.  I  shall  insert 
a  part  of  it  in  this  place. 

LETTER  OF  MITHRIDATES  TO  ARSACES.4  KING  OF  THE 
PARTHIANS. 

“  All  those  who,  in  a  state  of  prosperity,  are  invited 
to  enter  as  confederates  into  a  war,  ought  first  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  peace  be  at  their  own  option ;  5  and  next, 
whether  what  is  demanded  of  them  is  consistent  with 
justice,  their  interest,  safety  and  glory.  You  might 
enjoy  perpetual  peace  and  tranquillity,  were  not  the 
enemy  always  intent  upon  seizing  occasions  of  war, 
and  undeterred  by  any  crimes.  In  reducing  the  Ro¬ 


*  About  twenty  pounds. 

*  Slrab.  1.  xi.  p.  532,  &  1.  xii.  p.  539. 

»  Dion.  Cass.  1.  xxxv.  p.  1. 

4  Arsaces  was  a  name  common  to  all  the  kings  of  Par- 
thia. 

s  Omnes,  qui  secundis  rebus  suis  ad  belli  societatem 
orantur,  considerate  debent,  liceatne  turn  pacem  agere: 
dein  quod  quseritur,  satisne  pium,  tutum,  gloriosum,  an  in¬ 
decorum  sit.  Tibi  perpetua  pace  frui  liceret  nisi  hostes 
opportuni  et  scelestissimi.  Egregria  fama,  si  Romanos  op- 
presseris,  futura  est.  Neque  petere  audeam  societatem, 
et  frustra  mala  mea  cum  tuis  bonis  misceri  sperem.  Atqui 
ea,  quae  te  morari  posse  videntur,  ira  in  Tigranem  re- 
centis  belli,  et  mess  res  parum  prosper®,  si  vera  lestumare 
voles,  maxime  hortabuntur.  Ille  enim  obnoxius,  qualem 
tu  voles  societatem  accipiet:  mihi  fortuna,  multis  rebus 
ereptis,  usum  dedit  bene  suadendi,  et  quod  florentibus  op- 
tabile  est,  ego  non  validissimus  pr®beo  exempluin,  quo  rec- 
tius  tua  componas.  Namque  Romanis  cum  nationibus,  po- 
pulis,  regibus  cunctis,  una  et  ea  vetus  causa  bellandi  est, 
cupido  profunda  imperii  et  divitiarum. 


mans,  you  cannot  but  acquire  the  highest  reputation. 
It  may  seem  inconsistent  in  me,  to  propose  to  you  ei¬ 
ther  an  alliance  with  Tigranes,  or  that  you,  powerful 
as  you  are,  should  join  a  prince  in  my  unfortunate 
condition.  But  I  dare  assert,  that  those  two  motives 
our  resentment  against  Tigranes  upon  account^  of 
is  late  war  with  you,  and  the  disadvantageous  situ¬ 
ation  of  my  affairs,  if  you  judge  rightly,  far  from  op¬ 
posing  my  demand,  ought  to  support  it.  For  as  to 
Tigranes,  as  he  knows  he  has  given  you  just  cause  of 
complaint,  he  will  accept,  without  difficulty,  whatever 
conditions  you  shall  think  fit  to  impose  upon  him; 
and  for  me,  I  can  say  that  fortune,  by  having  depriv¬ 
ed  me  of  almost  all  I  possessed,  has  enabled  me  to 
ive  others  good  counsel,  and,  which  is  much  to  be 
esired  by  persons  in  prosperity,  I  can,  even  from 
my  own  misfortunes,  supply  you  with  examples,  and 
induce  you  to  take  better  measures  than  I  have  done. 
For,  do  not  deceive  yourself;  it  is  with  all  the  na¬ 
tions,  states,  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  are  at  war;  and  two  motives,  as  ancient  as  pow¬ 
erful,  put  their  arms  into  their  hands;  the  unbounded 
ambition  of  extending  their  conquests,  and  the  insa¬ 
tiable  thirst  of  riches.”  Mithridates  afterwards  enu¬ 
merates  at  large  the  princes  and  kings  whom  they 
had  reduced  one  after  another,  and  often  by  means 
of  one  another.  He  repeats  also  his  first  successe- 
against  the  Romans,  and  his  late  misfortunes.  H»- 
goes  on  to  this  effect:  “  Examine  now, 6  I  beg  you 
whether,  when  we  are  finally  ruined,  you  will  be  bet 
ter  able  to  resist  the  Romans,  or  can  believe,  that 
they  will  confine  their  conquests  to  my  country?  1 
know  you  are  powerful  in  men,  in  arms,  and  in  trea¬ 
sure;  it  is  for  that  reason  we  desire  to  strengthen 
ourselves  by  your  alliance;  they,  to  grow  rich  by 
your  spoils.  For  the  rest,  it  is  the  intention  of  Ti¬ 
granes  to  avoid  drawing  the  war  into  his  own  coun¬ 
try,  that  we  shall  go  with  all  my  troops,  which  are 
certainly  well  disciplined,  to  carry  our  arms  far  from 
home,  and  attack  the  enemy  in  person  in  their  own 
country.  We  cannot  therefore  either  conqueror  be 
conquered,  without  your  being  in  danger.  Do  you 
not  know,  that  the  Romans,  when  they  found  them¬ 
selves  stopped  by  the  ocean  in  the  west,  turned  theix 
arms  in  this  way?  that  to  look  back  to  their  founda¬ 
tion  and  origin,  whatever  they  have,  they  have  from 
violence;  home,  wives,  lands,  and  dominions?  A 
vile  herd  of  every  kind  of  vagabonds,  without  coun¬ 
try,  without  forefathers,  they  established  themselves 
for  the  misfortune  of  the  human  race.  Neither  di¬ 
vine  nor  human  laws  restrain  them  from  betraying 
and  destroying  their  allies  and  friends,  remote  na¬ 
tions  or  neighbours,  the  weak  or  the  powerful.  They 
reckon  as  enemies  all  that  are  not  their  slaves;  and 
especially  whatever  bears  the  name  of  king.  For  few 
nations  affect  a  free  and  independent  government.; 
the  generality  prefer  just  and  equitable  masters. 


*  Nunc  qu®so,  considera,  nobis  oppressis,  ulrum  firmi- 
orem  te  ad  resislendum,  an  finem  belli  futurum  putes  1  Scio 
equidem  tibi  magnas  opes  virorum,  armorum,  et  auri  esse : 
et  ea  re  nobis  ad  societatem,  ab  illis  ad  prsdam  peteris. 
Caterum  Consilium  est  Tigranis,  regno  integro,  meis  mili- 
tibus  belli  prudentibus,  procul  ab  aonio,  parvo  labore,  per 
nostra  corpora  bellum  conficere :  quando  neque  vincere  ne¬ 
que  vinci  sine  periculo  tuo  possumus.  An  ignoras  Roma¬ 
nos,  poslquam  ad  occidentem  pergentibus  finem  oceanus 
fecit,  arma  hue  convertisse  1  Neque  quicquam  a  principio 
nisi  raptum  habere  ;  domum,  conjuges,  agros,  imperium  I 
Convenas,  olim  sine  patria,  sine  parentibus,  peste  conditos 
orbis  terrarum :  quibus  non  humana  ulla  neque  divina  ob- 
stant,  quin  socios,  amieos,  procul  juxtaque  sitos,  inopes 
potentesque  trahant,  excidanique  :  o'mniaque  non  serva,  et 
maxime  regna,  hostilia  ducant.  Namque,  pauci  libertatem, 
pars  magna  justos  dominos  volunt.  Nos  suspecli  sumus 
®muli,  et  in  tempore  vindices  affuturi.  Tu  vero,  cui  Se- 
leucia  maxima  urbium,  regnumque  Persidis  inclytis  diviiiis 
est,  quid  ab  illis,  nisi  dolum  in  pr®sens,  et  postea  bellum 
expectas  1  Romani  in  omnes  arma  habent,  acerrima  in  eos 
quibus  spolia  maxima  sunt.  Audendo  et  fallendo,  et  bella 
ex  bellis  serendo,  magni  facti.  Per  hunc  morem  extinguent 
omnia,  aul  Occident :  quod  difficile  non  est,  si  tu  Mesopota¬ 
mia  nos  Armenia,  circumgredimur  exercitum  sine  frumento, 
sine  auxilris.  Fortuna  autern  nostris  vitiis  adhuc  incolumis. 
Teque  ilia  fama  sequetur,  auxilio  profectum  magnis  regibu* 
latrones  gentium  oppressisse.  Quod  uti  facias" moneo  bor- 
torque,  neu  malis  pernicie  nostra  unum  imperium  prolatare, 
quam  societate  victor  fieri. 
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They  suspect  us,  because  we  are  rivals  with  them  for 
dominion,  and  may  in  time  take  vengeance  for  their 
oppressions.  But  for  you,  who  have  Seleucia,  the 
greatest  of  cities,  and  Persia,  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  of  kingdoms,  what  can  you  expect  from 
them  but  deceit  at  present,  and  war  hereafter?  The 
Romans  are  at  war  with  all  nations;  but  especially 
with  those  from  whom  the  richest  spoils  are  to  be  ex- 

Eected.  They  are  become  great  by  heroic  enterprise, 
y  betraying,  and  by  making  one  war  bring  forth 
another.  By  this  means,  they  will  either  destroy  all 
others,  or  be  destroyed  themselves.  It  will  not  be 
difficult  to  ruin  them,  if  you,  on  the  side  of  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  and  we  on  that  of  Armenia,  surround  their  ar¬ 
my,  which  will  be  without  provisions  or  auxiliaries. 
The  prosperity  of  their  arms  has  subsisted  hitherto 
solely  by  our  fault,  who  have  not  been  so  prudent  as 
to  appreciate  the  views  of  this  common  enemy,  and 
to  unite  ourselves  in  confederacy  against  him.  It 
will  be  for  your  immortal  glory  to  have  supported 
two  great  kings,  and  to  have  conquered  and  destroyed 
these  robbers  ofthe  world.  Thisis  what  Iearnestly  ad¬ 
vise  and  exhort  you  to  do;  by  warning  you  to  choose 
rather  to  share  with  us,  by  a  salutary  alliance,  in  the 
conquest  of  the  common  enemy,  than  to  suffer  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire  to  extend  itself  still  farther  by  our  ruin.” 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  letter  had  the  effect 
upon  Phraates  which  Mithridates  might  have  hoped 
from  it.  So  that  the  two  kings  contented  themselves 
with  their  own  troops. 

One  of  the  means  made  use  of  by  Tigranes  to  as¬ 
semble  a  new  army.l  was  to  call  Megadates  from 
Syria,  who  had  governed  it  fourteen  years  in  his 
name;  to  him  he  sent  orders  to  join  him  with  all 
the  troops  in  that  country.  Syria* *  being  thereby 
ungarrisoned,  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  son  of  Antiochus 
Eusebes,  to  whom  it  of  right  appertained,  as  lawful 
heir  of  the  house  of  Seleucus,  took  possession  of 
some  part  of  the  country,  and  reigned  there  peacea¬ 
bly  during  four  years. 

The  army  S  of  Tigranes  and  Mith- 
A.  M.  3936.  ridates  was  at  last  formed.  It  con- 
Ant.  J.  C.  68.  sisted  of  70,000  chosen  men,  whom 
Mithridates  had  trained  well  in  the 
Roman  discipline.  It  was  about  midsummer  before 
it  took  the  field.  The  two  kings  took  particular  care 
in  all  the  movements  they  made,  to  choose  an  advan¬ 
tageous  ground  for  their  camp,  and  to  fortify  it  well, 
to  prevent  Lucullus’s  attacking  them  in  it;  nor  could 
all  the  stratagems  he  used,  engage  them  to  come  to  a 
battle.  Their  design  was  to  reduce  him  gradually; 
to  harass  his  troops  on  their  marches,  in  order  to  weak¬ 
en  them;  to  intercept  his  convovs, and  oblige  him  to 
quit  the  country  for  want  of  provisions.  Lucullus  not 
being  able,  by  all  the  arts  he  could  use,  to  bring  them 
into  the  open  field,  employed  a  new  plan,  whicn  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Tigranes  had  left  at  Artaxata,  the  capital  of 
Armenia  before  the  foundation  of  Tigranocerta,  his 
wives  and  children;  and  there  he  had  deposited  al¬ 
most  all  his  treasures.  Lucullus  marched  that  way 
with  all  his  troops,  rightly  foreseeing  that  Tigranes 
would  not  remain  quiet,  when  he  saw  the  danger  to 
which  his  capital  was  exposed.  That  prince  accor¬ 
dingly  decamped  immediately,  followed  Lucullus  to 
disconcert  his  design;  and,  by  four  great  marches, 
having  got  before  him,  posted  himself  behind  the  ri¬ 
ver  Arsamia,4  which  Lucullus  was  obliged  to  pass  in 
his  way  to  Artaxata,  and  resolved  to  dispute  the  pas¬ 
sage  with  him.  The  Romans  passed  the  river  with¬ 
out  being  prevented  by  the  presence  or  efforts  of  the 
enemy;  a  great  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Romans 
again  obtained  a  complete  victory.  There  were  three 
kings  in  the  Armenian  army,  of  whom  Mithridates  be¬ 
haved  the  worst;  for,  not  being  able  to  look  the  Ro¬ 
man  legions  in  the  face,  as  soon  as  they  charged,  he 
was  one  of  the  first  who  fled  ;  which  threw  the  whole 
army  into  such  a  consternation,  that  it  entirely  lost 
all  courage;  and  this  was  the  principal  cause  of  the 
loss  of  the  battle. 

Lucullus,  after  this  victory ,5  determined  to  contin¬ 


*  Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  118,  119.  «  Justin,  lib.  xl.  c.  2 

•  Plut.  in  Lucul.  p.  513—515.  «  Or  Arsania. 

»  Dion.  Cas.  1.  xxxvii.  p.  3—7. 
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ue  his  march  to  Artaxata,  which  was  the  certain  means 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  But  as  that  city  was  still 
several  days’ journey  from  thence,  towards  the  north, 
and  winter  was  approaching  with  its  train  of  snows 
and  storms,  the  soldiers, 6  already  fatigued  by  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  rough  campaign,  refused  to  follow  him  into 
that  country,  where  the  cold  was  too  severe  for  them. 
He  was  obliged  to  lead  them  into  a  warmer  climate, 
by  returning  the  way  he  came. 

He  therefore  repassed  mount  Taurus,  and  entered 
Mesopotamia,  where  he  took  the  city  Nisibis,  a  place 
of  considerable  strength,  and  he  put  his  troops  into 
winter-quarters. 

It  was  there  that  the  spirit  of  mutiny  began  to  show 
itself  openly  in  the  army  of  Lucullus.  That  general’s 
severity,  and  the  insolent  liberty  of  the  Roman  sol¬ 
diers,  and  still  more  the  malignant  practices  of  Clodi- 
us,had  given  occasion  for  this  revolt.  Clodius,  so  well 
known  by  the  invectives  of  Cicero,  his  enemy,  is  hard¬ 
ly  better  treated  by  historians.  They  represent  him 
as  a  man  abandoned  to  all  kind  of  vices,  and  infamous 
for  his  debaucheries,  which  he  carried  to  such  excess 
as  to  commit  incest  with  his  own  sister,  the  wife  of 
Lucullus;  to  these  he  added  unbounded  audacity, 
and  uncommon  cunning  in  the  contrivance  of  sedi¬ 
tions;  in  a  word,  he  was  one  of  those  dangerous  per¬ 
sons,  born  to  disturb  and  ruin  everything  by  the  un¬ 
happy  union  in  himself  of  the  most  wicked  inclina¬ 
tions,  with  the  talents  necessary  for  putting  them  in 
execution.  He  gave  a  proof  of  this  upon  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  Discontented 
with  Lucullus,  he  secretly  spread  reports  against  him, 
well  calculated  to  render  him  odious.  He  affected 
to  lament  extremely  the  fatigues  of  the  soldiers,  and 
to  enterinto  theirinterests.  He  told  them  every  day, 
that  they  were  very  unfortunate,  in  being  obliged  to 
serve  so  long  under  a  severe  and  avaricious  general, 
in  a  remote  climate,  without  lands  or  rewards,  whilst 
their  fellow-soldiers,  whose  conquests  were  very  mo¬ 
derate  in  comparison  with  theirs,  had  enriched  them¬ 
selves  under  Pompey.  Discourses  of  this  kind,  atten¬ 
ded  with  obliging  and  affable  behaviour,  which  he 
knew  how  to  assume  occasionally  without  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  affectation,  made  such  an  impression  upon  the 
soldiers,  that  it  was  no  longer  in  the  power  of  Lucul¬ 
lus  to  govern  them. 

Mithridates,  in  the  mean  time,  had  re-entered  Pon- 
tus  with  4000  of  his  own  troops,  and  4000  given  him 
by  Tigranes.  Several  inhabitants  of  the  country  join¬ 
ed  him  again,  as  well  out  of  hatred  to  the  Romans, 
who  had  treated  them  with  great  rigour,  as  through 
the  remains  of  affection  for  their  king,  reduced  to  tne 
mournful  condition  in  which  they  saw  him,  from  the 
most  splendid  fortune  and  exalted  greatness.  For  the 
misfortunes  of  princes  naturally  excite  compassion, 
and  there  is  generally  a  profound  respect  engraven  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people  for  the  name  and  person  of 
kings.  Mithridates  encouraged  and  strengthened  by 
these  new  aids,  and  the  troops  which  several  neigh¬ 
bouring  states  and  princes  sent  him,  resumed  courage, 
and  saw  himself,  more  than  ever,  in  a  condition  to 
make  head  against  the  Romans.  So  that  not  content¬ 
ed  with  being  re-established  in  his  dominions,  which 
a  moment  before  he  did  not  so  much  as  hope  ever  to 
see  again,  he  had  the  boldness  to  attack  the  Roman 
troops,  so  often  victorious;  beat  a  body  of  them,  com¬ 
manded  by  Fabius;  and,  after  having  put  them  to  the 
route, pressed  Triariusand  Sornatius.two  otherofLu- 
cullus’s  lieutenants  in  that  country,  with  great  vigour. 

Lucullus  at  length  engaged  his 
soldiers  to  quit  their  winter-quar-  A.  M.  3937. 
ters,  and  to  go  to  their  aid.  But  Ant.  J.  C.  67. 
they  arrived  too  late.  Triarius  had 
imprudently  ventured  a  battle,  in  which  Mithridates 
had  defeated  him,  and  killed  7000  of  his  men  ;  amongst 
whom  were  reckoned  150  centurions  and  twenty-four 
tribunes,7  which  made  this  one  of  the  greatest  losses 


•  Noster  exercitus,  etsi  urbem  ex  Tigranis  regno  ceperat, 
et  prseliis  usus  erat  secundis,  tamen  nimia  longinquitate  lo- 
corum,  ac  desiderio  suorum  commovebatur.  Cic.  pro  leg 
Man.  n.  23. 

’  Quae  calamitas  tanta  fuit,  ut  earn  ad  aures  L.  Luculli, 
non  ex  prtelio  nuntius,  sed  ex  sermone  rumore  afferret.  Cic. 
pro  leg.  Manil.  n.  25. ' 
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the  Romans  had  sustained  for  a  great  while.  The  ar¬ 
my  would  have  been  entirely  defeated,  but  for  a  wound 
Mithridates  had  received,  which  exceedingly  alarmed 
his  troops,  and  gave  the  enemy  time  to  escape.  Lu- 
cullus,  upon  his  arrival,  found  the  dead  bodies  upon 
the  held  of  battle,  and  did  not  give  orders  for  their 
interment;  which  still  more  exasperated  his  soldiers 
against  him.  The  spirit  of  revolt  rose  so  high,  that, 
without  any  regard  for  his  character  as  general,  they 
treated  him  no  longer  but  with  insolence  and  con¬ 
tempt;  and  though  he  went  from  tent  to  tent,  and 
almost  from  man  to  man,  to  conjure  them  to  march 
against  Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  he  could  never 
prevail  upon  them  to  quit  the  place  where  they  were. 
They  answered  him  brutally,  that  as  he  bad  no 
thoughts  but  of  enriching  himself  alone  out  of  the 
spoils  of  the  enemy,  he  might  march  alone,  and  fight 
them,  if  he  thought  fit. 

SECTION  IV.— MITHRIDATES,  TAKING  ADVANTAGE 
OF  THE  DISCORD  WHICH  HAD  ARISEN  IN  THE  RO¬ 
MAN  ARMY,  RECOVERS  ALL  HIS  DOMINIONS.  POM- 
PEY  IS  CHOSEN  TO  SUCCEED  LUCULLUS.  HE  OVER¬ 
THROWS  MITHRIDATES  IN  SEVERAL  BATTLES.  THE 
LATTER  FLIES  IN  VAIN  TO  TIGRANES,  HIS  SON-IN- 
LAW,  FOR  REFUGE,  WHO  IS  ENGAGED  IN  A  WAR 
WITH  HIS  OWN  SON.  POMPEY  MARCHES  INTO  AR¬ 
MENIA  AGAINST  TIGRANES,  WHO  COMES  TO  HIM 
AND  SURRENDERS  HIMSELF.  WEARY  OF  PURSUING 
MITHRIDATES  TO  NO  PURPOSE,  HE  RETURNS  INTO 
SYRIA,  MAKES  HIMSELF  MASTER  OF  THAT  KING¬ 
DOM,  AND  PUTS  AN  END  TO  THE  EMPIRE  OF  THE 
SELEUCIDAi.  HE  MARCHES  BACK  TO  PONTUS. 
PHARNACES  MAKES  THE  ARMY  REVOLT  AGAINST 
HIS  FATHER  MITHRIDATES,  WHO  KILLS  HIMSELF. 
THAT  PRINCE’S  CHARACTER.  POMPEY’S  EXPEDI¬ 
TIONS  INTO  ARABIA  AND  JUDEA,  WHERE  HE  TAKES 
JERUSALEM.  AFTER  HAVING  REDUCED  ALL  THE 
CITIES  OF  PONTUS,  HE  RETURNS  TO  ROME,  AND 
RECEIVES  THE  HONOUR  OF  A  TRIUMPH. 

Manius  Acilius  GlABRTO  and  C.  Piso  had  been 
elected  consuls  at  Rome.  The  first  had  Bithyniaand 
Pontus  for  his  province,  where  Lucullus  commanded. 
The  senate,  at  the  same  time,  disbanded  Fimbria’s 
legions,  which  were  part  of  his  army.  All  this  news 
augmented  the  disobedience  and  insolence  of  the 
troops  towards  Lucullus. 

It  is  true,!  his  rough,  austere,  and  frequently  haugh¬ 
ty  disposition,  gave  some  room  for  such  usage.  He 
cannot  be  denied  the  glory  of  having  been  one  of  the 
greatest  captains  of  his  age;  and  of  having  had  almost 
all  the  qualities  that  form  a  complete  general.  But 
one  was  wanting  which  diminished  the  merit  of  all  the 
rest;  I  mean  the  art  of  gaining  the  affections,  and 
making  himself  beloved  by  the  soldiers.  He  was  dif¬ 
ficult  of  access;  rough  in  commanding;  carried  exac¬ 
titude,  in  point  of  duty,  to  an  excess  that  made  it 
odious;  was  inexorable  in  punishing  offences;  and 
did  not  know  how  to  conciliate  good-will  by  praises 
and  rewards  opportunely  bestowed,  or  by  an  air  of 
kindness  and  affability,  and  insinuating  manners,  still 
more  efficacious  than  either  gifts  or  praises.  And 
what  proves  that  the  sedition  of  the  troops  was  in  a 
great  measure  his  own  fault,  was  their  being  very  do¬ 
cile  and  obedient  under  Pompey. 

In  consequence  of  the  letters  which  Lucullus  had 
written  to  the  senate,  in  which  he  acquainted  them, 
that  Mithridates  was  entirely  defeated,  and  utterly 
incapable  of  retrieving  himself,  commissioners  had 
'been  nominated  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Pontus,  as 
.  of  a  kingdom  totally  reduced.  They  were  much  sur¬ 
prised  to  find,  upon  their  arrival,  that,  far  from  being 
master  of  Pontus,  he  was  not  so  much  as  master  of  his 
army,  and  that  his  own  soldiers  treated  him  with  the 
utmost  contempt. 

The  arrival  of  the  consul  Acilius  Glabrio  still  add¬ 
ed  to  their  licentiousness.  He  informed  them, 2  that 


*  Dion.  Cass.  1.  xxxv.  p.  7. 

*  In  ipso  illo  malo  gravissimaque  belli  offensione,  L.  Lu¬ 
cullus  qui  tamen  aliqua  ex  parte  iis  incommodis  nrederi  for- 
rasse  potuisset,  vestro  jussu  coactus,  quod  imperii  diuturni- 
tati  modum  slatuendum,  veteri  exemplo,  pulavistis,  partem 
militum,  qui  jam  stipendiis  confectis  erant,  dimisit,  partem 
Glabrioni  tradidit.  Civ.  pro  leg  Manil.  n,  26, 


Lucullus  had  been  accused  at  Rome  of  protracting  th« 
war  for  the  sake  of  continuing  his  command  ;  that  ths 
senate  had  disbanded  part  of  his  troops,  and  forbade 
them  paying  him  any  farther  obedience.  So  that  he 
soon  found  himself  almost  entirely  abandoned  by  the 
soldiers.  Mithridates  taking  advantage  of  this  dis¬ 
order,  had  time  to  recover  his  whole  kingdom,  and 
to  make  great  ravages  in  Cappadocia. 

Whilst  the  affairs  of  the  army 
were  in  this  condition,  great  noise  A.  M.  3938 
was  made  at  Rome  against  Lucul-  Ant.  J.  C.  66 
lus. — Pompey  had  just  put  an  end  to 
the  war  with  the  pirates,  for  which  an  extraordinary 
power  had  been  granted  to  him.3  Upon  this  occasion 
one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  named  Manilius 
proposed  a  decree  to  this  effect:  “That  Pompey 
taking  upon  him  the  command  of  all  the  troops  and 
provinces  which  were  under  Lucullus, and  adding  to 
them  Bithynia,  where  Acilius  commanded,  should  be 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  kings 
Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  retaining  under  him  all  the 
naval  forces,  and  continuing  to  command  at  sea  with 
the  same  conditions  and  prerogatives  as  had  been  grant¬ 
ed  him  in  the  war  against  the  pirates;  that  is  to  say, 
that  he  should  have  absolute  power  on  all  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  to  thirty  leagues’  distance  from 
the  sea.”  This  was,  in  effect,  subjecting  the  whole 
Roman  empire  to  one  man.  For  all  the  provinces 
which  had  not  been  granted  him  by  the  first  decree, 
Phrygia,  Lycaonia,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  the 
higher  Colchis,  and  Armenia,  were  conferred  upon 
him  by  this  second,  which  included  also  all  the  armies 
and  forces,  with  which  Lucullus  had  defeated  the  two 
kings,  Mithridates  and  Tigranes. 

Consideration  for  Lucullus,  who  was  deprived  ofthe 
glory  of  his  great  exploits,  and  in  the  place  of  whom 
a  general  was  appointed  to  succeed  more  to  the  ho¬ 
nours  of  his  triumph  than  the  command  of  his  armies, 
was  not,  however,  what  gave  the  nobility  and  senate 
most  concern:  they  were  well  convinced  that  great 
wrong  was  done  him,  and  that  his  services  were  not 
treated  with  the  gratitude  they  deserved;  but  what 
gave  them  most  pain,  and  what  they  could  not  sup¬ 
port,  was  that  high  degree  of  power  to  which  Pompey 
was  raised,  which  they  considered  as  a  tyranny  already 
formed.  For  this  reason  they  exhorted  each  other  in 
private,  and  mutually  encouraged  one  another  to  op¬ 
pose  this  decree,  and  not  abandon  their  expiring  lib¬ 
erty. 

Cassarand  Cicero,  who  were  very  powerful  alRome, 
supported  Manilius,  or  rather  Pompey,  with  all  their 
credit.  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  the  latter  pro¬ 
nounced  that  fine  oration  before  the  people,  entitled. 
For  the  law  of  Manilius.  After  having  demonstrated, 
in  the  first  two  parts  of  his  discourse,  the  necessity 
and  importance  of  the  war  in  question,  he  proves,  in 
the  third,  that  Pompey  is  the  only  person  capable  of 
terminating  it  successfully.  For  this  purpose,  he  enu¬ 
merates  at  length  the  qualities  necessary  to  form  a  ge¬ 
neral  of  an  army,  and  shows  that  Pompey  possesses 
them  all  in  a  supreme  degree.  He  insists  principally 
upon  his  probity,  humanity,  innocence  of  manners,  in¬ 
tegrity,  disinterestedness,  love  of  the  public  good: 
“  Virtues,  by  so  much  the  more  necessary,”  says  he 
“as  the  Roman  name  4  is  become  infamous  and  hate¬ 
ful  amongst  foreign  nations,  and  our  allies,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  debauches,  avarice,  and  unheard-of  op¬ 
pressions  of  the  generals  and  magistrates  we  send 
amongst  them.  Instead  of  which, 5  the  prudent,  mo¬ 
derate,  and  irreproachable  conduct  of  Pompey  will 


•  Plut.  in  Pomp.  p.  634.  Appian.  p.  238.  Dion.  Cass.  1. 
xxxv.  p.  20. 

4  Difficile  est  dictu,  Quirites,  quanto  in  odio  simus  apud 
cateras  nationes,  propter  eorum,  quos  ad  eas  hoc  anno  cum 
imperio  mieimus,  injurias  ac  libidines.  Cic.  pro  leg.  Manil. 
n.  61. 

. 6  Itaque  omnes  quidem  nunc  in  his  locis  Cn.  Pompeium, 
sicut  aliquem  non  ex  hac  urbe  missum,  sed  de  Casio  delap- 
sum  intuentur.  Nunc  denique  incipiunt  credere  fuisse 
homines  Romanos  hac  quondam  abstinentia,  quod  jam  na- 
tionibus  rattens  incredible  ac  fatso  memorise  proditum  vide- 
batur.  Nunc  imperii  nostri  splendor  ill  is  gemibus  lucet: 
nunc  intelligent,  non  sine  causa  majores  suos  turn,  cum 
hac  temperantia  magistrates  habebamus  servire  popule  Ro. 
mano,  quam  imperare  aliis  malrjsse.  Ibid.  n.  41. 
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make  him  be  regarded,  not  as  sent  from  Rome,  but  de¬ 
scended  from  heaven,  for  the  happiness  of  the  nations. 
People  begin  to  believe,  that  all  which  is  related  of 
the  noble  disinterestedness  of  those  ancient  Romans 
is  real  and  true;  and  that  it  was  not  without  reason, 
that  under  such  magistrates,  nations  chose  rather  to 
obey  the  Roman  people  than  to  command  others.” 

Pompey  was  at  that  time  the  idol  of  the  people; 
wherefore  the  fear  of  displeasing  the  multitude  kept 
those  grave  senators  silent,  who  had  at  first  appeared 
so  well  inclined,  and  so  full  of  courage.  The  decree 
was  authorised  by  the  suffrages  of  all  the  tribes;  and 
Pompey,  though  absent,  declared  absolute  master  of 
almost  all  Sylla  had  usurped  by  arms,  and  by  making 
a  cruel  war  upon  his  country. 

We  must  not  imagine,  savs  a  very  judicious  histo¬ 
rian,!  that  either  Ctesar  or  Cicero,  who  took  so  much 
pains  to  have  this  law  passed,  acted  from  views  of  the 
public  good.  Caesar,  full  of  ambition  and  great  pro¬ 
jects,  endeavoured  to  make  his  court  to  the  people, 
whose  authority  he  knew  was  at  that  time  much  great¬ 
er  than  the  senate’s:  he  thereby  opened  himself  a 
way  to  the  same  power,  and  familiarized  the  Romans 
to  extraordinary  and  unlimited  commissions:  in  heap¬ 
ing  upon  the  head  of  Pompey  so  many  favours  and 
glaring  distinctions,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  should 
at  length  render  him  odious  to  the  people,  who  would 
soon  take  offence  at  him.  So  that  in  lifting  him  up, 
he  had  no  other  design  than  to  prepare  a  precipice 
for  him.  Cicero  also  had  in  view  only  his  own  great¬ 
ness.  His  weak  side  was  a  desire  of  bearing  sway  in 
the  commonwealth ;  not  indeed  by  guilt  and  violence, 
but  by  the  method  of  persuasion.  Besides  his  wish 
to  support  himself  by  tne  influence  of  Pompey,  he  was 
very  well  pleased  with  showing  the  nobility  and  peo¬ 
ple,  who  formed  two  parties,  and,  in  a  manner,  two 
republics  in  the  state,  that  he  was  capable  of  making 
the  balance  incline  to  the  side  he  espoused.  It  was 
always  his  policy  to  conciliate  equally  both  parties, 
in  declaring  sometimes  for  the  one,  and  sometimes  for 
the  other. 

Pompey,* *  who  had  lately  termina- 

A.  M.  3938.  ted  the  war  with  the  pirates,  was  still 
Ant.  J.  C.  66.  in  Cilicia,  when  he  received  letters 
to  inform  him  of  all  the  people  had 
decreed  in  his  favour.  When  his  friends,  who  were 
present,  congratulated  him,  and  expressed  their  joy, 
It  is  said,  that  he  knit  his  brows,  struck  his  thigh,  and 
cried  out,  as  if  oppressed  by,  and  sorry  for,  that  new 
command :  “  Gods !  what  endless  labours  am  I  devot¬ 
ed  to1?  Should  I  not  have  been  more  happy  as  a  man 
unknown  and  inglorious'?  Shall  I  never  cease  to  make 
war,  nor  ever  have  my  arms  off  my  back1?  Shall  I 
never  escape  the  envy  that  persecutes  me,  nor  live 
at  peace  in  the  country  with  my  wife  and  children'?” 

This  is  usually  enough  the  language  of  the  ambi¬ 
tious,  even  of  those  who  are  most  inordinately  actu¬ 
ated  by  that  passion.  But,  however  successful  they 
may  be  in  imposing  upon  themselves,  it  seldom  hap¬ 
pens  that  they  deceive  others;  and  the  public  is  far 
from  mistaking  them.  The  friends  of  Pompey,  and 
even  those  who  were  most  intimate  with  him,  could 
not  endure  his  dissimulation  at  this  time.  For  there 
was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  know,  that  his  na¬ 
tural  ambition  and  passion  for  command,  still  more 
inflamed  by  his  quarrel  with  Lucullus,  made  him  feel 
a  more  refined  and  sensible  satisfaction  in  the  new 
charge  conferred  upon  him ;  and  his  actions  soon  took 
off  the  mask,  and  discovered  his  real  sentiments. 

The  first  step  which  he  took  upon  arriving  in  the 
provinces  of  his  government,  was  to  forbid  any  obe¬ 
dience  whatsoever  to  the  orders  of  Lucullus.  In  his 
march  he  altered  every  thing  which  his  predecessor 
had  decreed.  He  exonerated  some  from  the  penalties 
Lucullus  had  laid  upon  them;  deprived  others  of  the 
rewards  he  had  given  them:  in  short,  his  sole  view 
in  every  thing  was  to  let  the  partisans  of  Lucullus  see 
that  they  adhered  to  a  man  who  had  neither  authori¬ 
ty  nor  power.  Strabo’s  uncle,3  by  the  mother’s  side, 
highly  discontented  with  Mithridates  for  having  put 


i  Dion.  Cass.  1.  xxxvi.  p.  20,  21. 

*  Plut.  in  Pomp.  634—636.  Dion.  Cass.  1.  xxxvi.  p.  22— 
26.  App.  p.  238.  1  Strab.  1.  xii.  p.  557,  55 8. 
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to  death  several  of  his  relations,  to  avenge  himself  for 
that  cruelty,  had  gone  over  to  Lucullus,  and  had  giv¬ 
en  up  fifteen  places  in  Cappadocia  to  him.  Lucullus 
loaded  him  with  honours,  and  promised  to  reward  him 
as  such  considerable  services  deserved.  Pompey,  far 
from  having  any  regard  for  such  just  and  reasonable 
engagements,  which  his  predecessor  had  entered  into 
solely  from  a  view  to  the  public  good,  affected  a  uni¬ 
versal  opposition  to  them,  and  looked  upon  all  those 
as  his  enemies  who  had  contracted  any  friendship 
with  Lucullus. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  successor  to  endeavour  to 
lessen  the  value  of  his  predecessor’s  actions,  in  order 
to  arrogate  all  the  honour  to  himself;  but  certainly 
none  ever  carried  that  conduct  to  such  monstrous  ex¬ 
cess  as  Pompey  did  at  this  time.  His  great  qualities 
and  innumerable  conquests  are  exceedingly  extolled; 
but  so  base  and  odious  a  jealousy  ought  to  sully,  or 
rather  totally  eclipse,  the  glory  of  them.  Such  was 
the  manner  in  which  Pompey  thought  fit  to  begin 

Lucullus  made  bitter  complaints  of  this  conduct. 
Their  common  friends,  in  order  to  a  reconciliation, 
concerted  an  interview  between  them.  It  passed  at 
first  with  all  possible  politeness,  and  with  reciprocal 
marks  of  esteem  and  amity.  But  these  were  only 
compliments,  and  a  language  that  extended  no  farther 
than  the  lips,  which  costs  the  great  nothing.  The 
heart  soon  explained  itself.  The  conversation  grow¬ 
ing  warm  by  degrees,  they  proceeded  to  invectives; 
Pompey  reproaching  Lucullus  with  his  avarice,  and 
Lucullus  Pompey  with  his  ambition,  in  which  they 
spoke  the  truth  of  each  other.  They  parted  more  in¬ 
censed,  and  greater  enemies  than  before.  t 

Lucullus  set  out  for  Rome,  whither  he  carried  a 
great  quantity  of  books,  which  he  had  collected  in 
his  conquests.  Of  these  he  formed  a  library,  which 
was  open  to  all  the  learned  and  curious,  whom  it  drew 
about  him  in  great  numbers.  They  were  received  at 
his  house  with  all  possible  politeness  and  generosity. 
The  honour  of  a  triumph  was  granted  to  Lucullus,  but 
not  without  being  long  contested. 

It  was  he  who  first  brought  cherries  to  Rome,* 
which,  till  then,  had  been  unknown  in  Europe.  They 
were  thus  called  from  Cerasus,  a  city  in  Cappadocia. 

Pompey  began  by  engaging  Phraates,  king  of  the 
Parthians,  in  the  Roman  interest.  He  has  been  spo¬ 
ken  of  already,  and  is  the  same  who  was  surnamed 
the  god.  He  concluded  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  with  him.  He  offered  peace  also  to  Mithri¬ 
dates;  but  that  prince,  believing  himself  sure  of  the 
amity  and  aid  of  Phraates,  would  not  so  much  as  hear 
it  mentioned.  When  he  was  informed  that  Pompey 
had  anticipated  him,  he  sent  to  treat  with  him.  But 
Pompey  having  demanded,  by  way  of  preliminary, 
that  he  should  lay  down  his  arms,  and  give  up  all  de¬ 
serters,  those  proposals  were  very  near  occasioning  a 
mutiny  in  Mithridates’s  army.  As  there  were  abun¬ 
dance  of  deserters  in  it,  they  could  not  suffer  any 
thing  to  be  said  upon  delivering  them  up  to  Pompey ; 
nor  would  the  rest  of  the  army  consent  to  see  them¬ 
selves  weakened  by  the  loss  of  their  comrades.  To 
appease  them,  Mithridates  was  obliged  to  tell  them 
that  he  had  sent  his  ambassadors  only  to  inspect  the 
condition  of  the  Roman  army;  and  to  sw'ear  that  he 
would  not  make  peace  with  the  Romans,  either  on 
those  or  on  any  other  conditions. 

Pompey,  having  distributed  his  fleet  in  different 
stations,  to  guard  the  whole  sea  between  Phoenicia 
and  the  Bosphorus,  marched  by  land  against  Mithri¬ 
dates,  who  had  still  30,000  foot  and  2000  or  3000 
horse;  but  did  not  dare,  however,  to  come  to  a  battle. 
That  prince  was  encamped  upon  a  mountain,  in  a 
very  strong  position,  where  he  could  not  be  forced; 
but  he  abandoned  it  on  Pompey’s  approach,  for  want 
of  water.  Pompey  immediately  took  possession  of 
it;  and  conjecturing,  from  the  nature  of  the  plants 
and  other  signs,  that  there  must  be  an  abundance  of 
springs  within  it,  he  ordered  wells  to  be  dug,  and  in 
an  instant  the  camp  had  water  in  abundance.  Pom¬ 
pey  could  not  sufficiently  wonder  how  Mithridates, 
for  want  of  attention  and  curiosity,  had  been  so  long 
ignorant  of  so  important  and  necessary  a  resource. 


*  Plin.  1.  xv.  c.  25. 
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Soon  after  he  followed  him,  encamped  near  him, 
and  shut  him  up  within  strong  ramparts,  which  he 
carried  quite  round  his  camp.  They  were  almost 
eight  leagues  in  circumference, l  and  were  fortified 
with  strong  towers,  at  proper  distances  from  each 
other.  Mithridates,  either  through  fear  or  negligence, 
suffered  him  to  finish  his  works.  Pompey’s  plan  was 
to  starve  him  out.  And  in  fact  he  reduced  him  to 
such  a  want  of  provisions,  that  his  troops  were  oblig¬ 
ed  to  subsist  upon  the  carriage-beasts  in  their  camp. 
The  horses  alone  were  spared.  After  having  sustain¬ 
ed  this  kind  of  siege  for  almost  fifty  days,  Mithridates 
escaped  by  night  undiscovered,  with  all  the  best 
troops  of  his  ami)',  having  first  ordered  all  the  useless 
and  sick  persons  to  be  killed. 

Pompey  immediately  pursued  him;  came  up  with 
him  near  the  Euphrates;  encamped  near  him;  and 
apprehending,  that,  in  order  to  escape,  he  would 
make  haste  to  pass  the  river,  he  quitted  his  intrench- 
ments,  and  advanced  against  him  by  night,  in  order 
of  battle.  His  design  was  merely  to  surround  the 
enemy,  to  prevent  their  flying,  and  to  attack  them  at 
day-break  the  next  morning.  But  all  his  old  officers 
made  such  entreaties  and  remonstrances  to  him,  that 
they  induced  him  to  fight  without  waiting  till  day; 
for  the  night  was  not  very  dark,  the  moon  giving  light 
enough  for  distinguishing  objects,  and  knowing  one 
another.  Pompey  could  not  withstand  the  ardour  of 
his  troops,  and  led  them  on  against  the  enemy.  The 
barbarians  were  afraid  to  stand  the  attack,  and  fled 
immediately  in  the  utmost  consternation.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  made  a  great  slaughter  of  them,  killed  above 
10,000  men,  and  took  their  whole  camp. 

Mithridates,  with  800  horse,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  battle  opened  himself  a  way,  sword  in  hand, 
through  the  Roman  army,  and  went  off.  But  those 
800  horse  soon  quitted  their  ranks  and  dispersed,  and 
left  him  with  only  three  followers,  of  which  number 
was  Hypsicratia,  one  of  his  wives,  a  woman  of  mas¬ 
culine  courage  and  warlike  boldness;  which  occasion¬ 
ed  her  being  called  Hypsicrates,* *  by  changing  the 
termination  of  her  name  from  the  feminine  to  the 
masculine.  She  was  mounted  that  day  on  horseback, 
and  wore  the  habit  of  a  Persian.  She  continued  to 
attend  the  king,  without  giving  way  to  the  fatigues 
of  his  long  journeys,  or  being  weary  of  serving  him, 
though  she  took  care  of  his  horse  herself,  till  they 
arrived  at  a  fortress  where  the  king’s  treasures  and 
most  precious  effects  lay.  There,  after  having  distri¬ 
buted  the  most  magnificent  of  his  robes  to  such  as 
were  assembled  about  him,  he  made  a  present  to  each 
of  his  friends  of  a  mortal  poison,  that  none  of  them 
might  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  but 
by  their  own  consent. 

That  unhappy  fugitives  saw  no  other  hopes  for 
him,  than  from  his  son-in-law  Tigranes.  He  sent 
ambassadors  to  demand  permission  to  take  refuge  in 
his  dominions,  and  aid  for  the  re-establishment  of 
his  entirely  ruined  affairs.  Tigranes  was  at  that  time 
at  war  with  his  son.  He  caused  those  ambassadors 
to  be  seized  arid  thrown  into  prison,  and  set  a  price 
upon  his  father-in-law’s  head,  promising  one  hundred 
talents  *  to  whosoever  should  seize  or  kill  him ;  under 
pretence  that  it  was  Mithridates  who  had  made  his 
son  take  up  arms  against  him;  but  in  reality  to  make 
his  court  to  the  Romans,  as  we  shall  soon  see. 

Pompey,  after  the  victory  he  had  gained,  marched 
into  Armenia  Major  against  Tigranes.  He  found  him 
at  war  with  his  son,  who  bore  the  same  name  with 
himself.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  king 
of  Armenia  had  espoused  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of 
Mithridates.  He  had  three  sons  by  her,  two  of  whom 
he  had  put  to  death  without  reason.  The  third,  to 
escape  the  cruelty  of  so  unnatural  a  father,  had  fled 
to  Pfiraates,  king  of  Parthia,  whose  daughter  he  had 
married.  His  father-in-law  carried  him  back  to  Ar¬ 
menia  at  the  head  of  an  army,  where  they  besieged 
Artaxata.  But  finding  the  place  very  strong,  and 


i  One  hundred  and  fifty  stadia. 

*  Ultra  fceminam  ferox.  Tacit. 

*  Plut.  in  Pomp.  p.  636,  637.  Appian.  p.  242.  Dion. 
Cass.  1.  xxxvi.  p.  25, 26. 

4  A  hundred  thousand  crowns. 


provided  with  every  thing  necessary  for  a  good  de 
fence,  Phraates  left  him  part  of  the  army  to  carry  on 
the  siege,  and  returned  with  the  rest  into  his  own  do¬ 
minions.  Tigranes,  the  father,  soon  after  fell  upon 
the  son  with  all  his  troops,  beat  his  army,  and  drove 
them  out  of  the  country.  That  young  prince,  after 
this  misfortune,  had  designed  to  withdraw  to  his 
grandfather  Mithridates.  But  on  the  way  he  was 
informed  of  his  defeat;  and  having  lost  all  hope  of 
obtaining  aid  from  him,  he  resolved  to  throw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  the  Romans.  Accordingly,  he  en¬ 
tered  their  camp,  and  went  to  Pompey  to  implore 
his  protection.  Pompey  gave  him  a  very  good  re¬ 
ception,  and  was  glad  of  his  coming;  for,  as  he  was 
about  to  carry  the  war  into  Armenia,  he  had  occasion 
for  such  a  guide  as  he.  He  therefore  caused  that 
prince  to  conduct  him  directly  to  Artaxata. 

Tigranes,  terrified  at  this  news,  and  sensible  that 
he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  oppose  so  powerful  an 
army,  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  the  generosity  and 
clemency  of  the  Roman  general.  He  put  into  his 
hands  the  ambassadors  sent  to  him  by  Mithridates, 
and  followed  them  directly  himself.  Without  taking 
any  precaution,  he  entered  the  Roman  camp,  and 
went  to  submit  his  person  and  crown  to  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  Pompey  and  the  Romans.  He  said, 5  That  of 
all  the  Romans,  and  of  all  mankind,  Pompey  was  the 
only  person  in  whose  faith  he  could  confide;  that,  in 
whatsoever  manner  he  should  decide  his  fate,  he 
should  be  satisfied;  that  he  was  not  ashamed  to  be 
conquered  by  a  man  whom  none  could  conquer;  and 
that  it  was  no  dishonour  to  submit  to  him,  whom 
fortune  had  made  superior  to  all  others. 

When  he  arrived  on  horseback  near  the  intrench- 
ments  of  the  camp,  two  of  Pompey's  lictors  came  out 
to  meet  him,  and  ordered  him  to  dismount  and  enter 
on  foot;  telling  him,  that  no  stranger  had  ever  been 
known  to  enter  a  Roman  camp  on  horseback.  Ti¬ 
granes  obeyed,  ungirt  his  sword,  and  gave  it  to  the 
lictors;  and  afterwards,  when  he  approached  Pom- 
ey,  taking  off  his  diadem,  he  would  have  laid  it  at 
is  feet,  and  prostrated  himself  to  the  earth  to  em¬ 
brace  his  knees.  But  Pompey  ran  to  prevent  him, 
and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  carried  him  into  his  tent, 
made  him  sit  on  the  right,  and  his  son,  the  young 
Tigranes,  on  the  left  side  of  him.  After  which  he 
deferred  hearing  what  he  had  to  say  to  the  next  day 
and  invited  the  father  and  son  to  sup  with  him  that 
evening.  The  son  refused  to  be  there  with  his  father 
and  as  he  had  not  shown  him  the  least  mark  of  re¬ 
spect  during  the  interview, and  had  treated  him  with 
the  same  indifference  as  if  he  had  been  a  stranger, 
Pompey  was  very  much  offended  at  that  behaviour. 
He  did  not,  however,  entirely  neglect  his  interests, 
in  determining  upon  the  affair  of  Tigranes.  After 
having  condemned  Tigranes  to  pay  the  Romans  6000 
talents, 6  for  the  charges  of  the  war  he  had  made 
against  them  without  cause,  and  to  relinquish  to  them 
all  his  conquests  on  the  hither  side  of  the  Euphrates, 
he  decreed,  that  hp  should  reign  in  his  ancient  king¬ 
dom  Armenia  Major,  and  that  his  son  should  have 
Gordiana  and  Sophena,  two  provinces  upon  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Armenia,  during  his  father’s  life,  and  all  the 
rest  of  his  dominions  after  his  death;  reserving, how¬ 
ever,  to  the  father  the  treasures  he  had  in  Sophena, 
without  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him 
to  have  paid  the  Romans  the  sum  which  Pompey  re¬ 
quired  of  him. 

The  father  was  well  satisfied  with  these  conditions, 
which  still  left  him  a  crown.  But  the  son,  who  had 
entertained  chimerical  hopes,  could  not  relish  a  de¬ 
cree  which  deprived  him  of  what  had  been  promised 
him.  He  was  even  so  much  discontented  with  it, 
that  he  wanted  to  escape,  in  order  to  excite  new 
troubles.  Pompey,  who  suspected  his  design,  order- 


•  Mox  ipse  supplex  et  prasens  se  regnum  que  ditioni  ejus 
permisit,  prcefatus :  neminem  alium  neque  Romanum  neque 
ullius  gentus  virum  futurum  fuisse,  cujus  se  fidei  commis- 
surus  foret,  quam  Cn.  Pompeium.  Proinde  omnem  sibi  vel 
adversam  vel  secundam,  cujus  auctor  ill e  esset,  fortunam 
tolerabilem  futuram.  Run  esse  turpe  ab  eo  vinci,  quern  vin- 
cere  esset  nefas:  neque  ei  inhoneste  aliquem  summitti, 
quern  fortuna  super  omnes  extulisset.  Vel.  Palerc.  1.  it.  c.  37. 
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ed  him  to  be  always  kept  in  view;  and,  upon  his 
absolutely  refusing  to  consent  that  his  father  should 
withdraw  his  treasures  from  Sophena,  he  caused  him 
to  be  put  into  prison.  Afterwards  having  discovered 
that  he  solicited  the  Armenian  nobility  to  take  up 
arms,  and  endeavoured  to  engage  the  Parthians  to 
do  the  same,  he  put  him  amongst  those  whom  he  re¬ 
served  for  his  triumph. 

A  short  time  after,  Phraates,  king  of  the  Parthians, 
sent  to  Pompey,  to  claim  that  young  prince  as  his 
son-in-law;  and  to  represent  to  him,  that  he  ought  to 
make  the  Euphrates  the  boundary  of  his  conquests. 
Pompey  made  answer,  that  the  younger  Tigranes  was 
more  related  to  his  father  than  his  father-in-law;  and 
that  as  to  his  conquests,  he  should  give  them  such 
bounds  as  reason  and  justice  required;  but  without 
being  prescribed  them  by  any  one. 

When  Tigranes  had  been  suffered  to  possess  him¬ 
self  of  his  treasures  in  Sophena,  he  paid  the  6000  ta¬ 
lents,  and  besides  that,  gave  every  private  soldier  in 
the  Roman  army  fifty  drachmas,  1000  to  each  centu¬ 
rion,  and  10,000  to  each  tribune;  and  by  that  liberali¬ 
ty  obtained  the  title  of  friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman 
people.  This  would  have  been  pardonable,  had  he 
not  added  to  it  abject  behaviour  and  submissions  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  king. 

Pompey  gave  all  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes,  and 
added  to  it  Sophena  and  Gordiana,  which  he  had  de¬ 
signed  for  young  Tigranes. 

After  having  regulated  every  thing  in  Armenia, l 
Pompey  marched  northwards  in  pursuit  of  Mithrida- 
tes.  Upon  the  banks  of  the  Cyrus* *  he  found  the  Al¬ 
banians  and  Iberians,  two  powerful  nations,  situate 
between  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  seas,  who  endea¬ 
voured  to  stop  him;  but  he  beat  them,  and  obliged 
the  Albanians  to  demand  peace.  He  granted  it,  and 
passed  the  winter  in  their  country. 

The  next  year  he  took  the  field  very  early  against 
the  Iberians.  This  was  a  very  war- 

A.  M.  3939.  like  nation,  and  had  never  hitherto 
Ant..  J.  C.  65.  been  conquered.  It  had  always  re¬ 
tained  its  liberty,  during  the  time 
that  the  Medes,  Persians,  and  Macedonians,  had  suc¬ 
cessively  possessed  the  empire  of  Asia.  Pompey  found 
means  to  subdue  this  people,  though  not  without  very 
considerable  difficulties,  and  obliged  them  to  demand 
peace.  The  king  of  the  Iberians  sent  him  a  bed,  a  ta¬ 
ble,  and  a  throne,  all  of  massy  gold;  desiring  him  to 
accept  those  presents  as  earnests  of  his  amity.  Pom¬ 
pey  put  them  into  the  hands  of  the  questors  for  the 
public  treasury.  He  also  subjected  the  people  of  Col¬ 
chis,  and  made  their  king  Clthaces  prisoner,  whom 
he  afterwards  led  in  triumph.  From  thence  he  re¬ 
turned  into  Albania,  to  chastise  that  nation  for  having 
taken  up  arms  again,  whilst  he  was  engaged  with  the 
Iberians  and  the  people  of  Colchis. 

The  army  of  the  Albanians  was  commanded  by 
Cosis,  the  brother  of  king  Orodes.  That  prince,  as 
soon  as  the  two  armies  came  to  blows,  singled  out 
Pompey,  and  spurring  furiously  up  to  him,  darted  his 
javelin  at  him.  But  Pompey  received  him  so  vigor¬ 
ously  with  his  spear,  that  it  went  through  his  body, 
and  laid  him  dead  at  his  horse’s  feet.  The  Albanians 
were  overthrown,  and  a  great  slaughter  was  made  of 
them.  This  victory  obliged  king  Orodes  to  buy  a 
second  peace  upon  the  same  terms  with  that  which 
he  had  made  with  the  Romans  the  year  before,  at  the 
price  of  great  presents,  and  by  giving  one  of  his  sons 
as  a  hostage  for  his  observing  it  better  than  he  had 
done  the  former. 

Mithridates,  in  the  mean  time,  had  passed  the  win¬ 
ter  at  Dioscurias,  in  the  north-east  of  the  Euxine  sea. 
Early  in  the  spring  he  marched  to  the  Cimmerian 
Bosphorus,  through  several  nations  of  the  Scythians, 
some  of  which  suffered  him  to  pass  voluntarily,  and 
others  were  obliged  to  it  by  force.  The  kingdom  of 
the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  is  the  same  which  is  now 
called  Crim  Tartary,  and  was  at  that  time  a  province 
of  Mithridates’s  empire.  He  had  assigned  it  as  an 
establishment  to  one  of  his  sons,  named  Machares. 


t  Plut.  in  Pomp.  p.  637.  Dion.  Cass.  1.  xxxvi.  p.  28—33 
Appian.  p.  242.  245. 

»  Called  also  Cyrnus  by  some  authors. 
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But  that  young  prince  had  been  so  vigorously  press¬ 
ed  by  the  Romans,  whilst  they  besieged  Sinope,  and 
their  fleet  was  in  possession  of  the  Euxine  sea,  which 
lay  between  that  city  and  his  kingdom,  that  he  had 
been  obliged  to  make  a  peace  with  them,  and  had  in¬ 
violably  observed  it  till  then.  He  well  knew  that  his 
father  was  extremely  displeased  with  such  conduct, 
and  therefore  very  much  dreaded  meeting  him.  In 
order  to  a  reconciliation,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  him 
upon  his  route,  who  represented  to  him,  that  he  had 
been  reduced  to  act  in  that  manner,  contrary  to  his 
inclination,  by  the  necessity  of  his  affairs.  But  find¬ 
ing  that  his  father  was  not  influenced  by  his  reasons, 
he  endeavoured  to  escape  by  sea,  and  was  taken  by- 
vessels  sent  expressly  by  Mithridates  to  cruise  in  his 
way.  He  chose  rather  to  kill  himself  than  fall  into 
his  father’s  hands. 

Pompey,  having  terminated  the  war  in  the  north, 
and  seeing  it  impossible  to  follow  Mithridates  into  the 
remote  country  to  which  he  had  retired, led  back  his 
army  to  the  south,  and  on  his  march  subjected  Darius 
king  of  the  Medes,  and  Antiochus,  king  of  Comagena. 
He  went  on  to  Svria,and  made  himsejf  master  of  the 
whole  empire.  Scaurus  reduced  Coele-syria  and  Da¬ 
mascus,  and  Gabinius  all  the  rest  of  the  country  as 
far  as  the  Tigris:  these  w'ere  two  of  his  lieutenant- 
generals.  Antiochus  Asiaticus,3  son  of  Antiochus 
Eusebes,  heir  of  the  house  of  the  Seleucidae,  who,  by 
Lucullus’s  permission,  had  reigned  four  years  in  part 
of  that  country,  of  which  he  had  taken  possession 
when  Tigranes  abandoned  it,  came  to  solicit  him  to 
re-establish  him  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
But  Pompey  refused  to  give  him  audience,  and  de¬ 
prived  him  of  all  his  dominions,  which  he  made  a 
Roman  province.  Thus,  whilst  Tigranes  was  left  in 
possession  of  Armenia,  who  had  done  the  Romans 
great  hurt  during  the  course  of  a  long  war,  Antiochus 
was  dethroned,  who  had  never  committed  the  least 
hostility,  and  by  no  means  deserved  such  treatment. 
The  reason  given  for  it  was,  that  the  Romans  had  con¬ 
quered  Syria  from  Tigranes;  that  it  was  not  just  that 
they  should  lose  the  fruit  of  their  victory;  that  Antio¬ 
chus  was  a  prince  who  had  neither  the  courage  nor 
capacity  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  country; 
and  that  to  put  it  into  his  hands  would  be  to  expose 
it  to  the  perpetual  ravages  and  incursions  of  the  Jews 
and  Arabians,  which  Pompey  took  care  not  to  do. 
In  consequence  of  this  way  of  reasoning,  Antiochus 
lost  his  crown,  and  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
passing  his  life  as  a  private  person. 

In  him  ended  the  empire  of  the  Se-  A.  M.  3939. 
leucid®,  after  a  duration  of  almost  Ant.  J.  C.  65. 
250  years. 

During  these  expeditions  of  the  Romans  in  Asia, 
great  revolutions  happened  in  Egypt.  The  Alexan¬ 
drians,  weary  of  their  king  Alexander,  took  up  arms; 
and  after  having  expelled  him, called  in  Ptolemy  Au- 
letes  to  supply  his  place.  That  history  will  be  treat¬ 
ed  at  large  lit  the  ensuing  article. 

Pompey  afterwards  went  to  Damascus, t  where  he 
regulated  several  affairs  relating  to  Egypt  and  Judea. 
During  his  residence  there,  twelve  crowned  heads 
went  thither  to  make  their  court  to  him,  and  were  all 
in  the  city  at  the  same  time. 

A  fine  contention  5  between  the  love  of  a  father  and 
the  duly  of  a  son  was  seen  at  this  time;  a  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  contest  in  those  days,  when  the  most  horrid 
murders  and  parricides  frequently  opened  the  way  to 
thrones.  Ariobarzanes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  volun¬ 
tarily  resigned  the  crown  in  favour  of  his  son,  and 
put  the  diadem  on  his  head  in  the  presence  of  Pom¬ 
pey.  The  most  sincere  tears  flowed  in  abundance 
from  the  eyes  of  the  son,  who  was  truly  afflicted  at  a 
circumstance  for  which  others  would  have  highly  re¬ 
joiced.  It  was  the  sole  occasion  in  which  he  thought 
disobedience  allowable;  and  he  would  have  persisted 
in  refusing  the  sceptre,®  if  Pompey’s  orders  had  not 
interfered,  and  obliged  him  at  length  to  submit  to 
paternal  authority.  This  is  the  second  example  Cap- 


*  Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  133.  Justin.  1.  xl.  c.  2. 

*  Plut.  in  Pomp.  p.  638,  639.  •  Val.  Max.  1.  V.  c.  7. 

*  Nec  ullum  finem  tain  egregium  cerlamen  habuisset,  m. 
s!  patriae  vcluntati  auctoritas  Pompeii  adfuisset.  ret.  Max* 
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padocia  has  displayed  of  such  a  contest  of  generosi¬ 
ty.  We  have  spoken  in  its  place  of  a  similar  contest 
between  the  two  Ariaratheses. 

As  Mithridates  was  in  possession  of  several  strong 
places  in  Pontus  and  Cappadocia,  Pompey  judged  it 
necessary  to  return  thither  in  order  to  reduce  them. 
He  made  himself  master  of  almost  all  of  them  upon 
his  arrival,  and  afterwards  wintered  at  Aspis,  a  city 
of  Pontus. 

Stratonice,  one  of  Mithridates’s  wives,  surrendered 
a  castle  of  the  Bosphorus,  which  she  had  in  her  keep¬ 
ing,  to  Pompey,  with  the  treasures  concealed  in  it, 
demanding  only  for  recompense,  that  if  her  son  Xi- 
phares  should  fall  into  his  hands,  he  should  be  res¬ 
tored  to  her.  Pompey  accepted  only  such  of  those 
presents  as  would  serve  for  the  ornaments  of  temples. 
When  Mithridates  knew  what  Stratonice  had  done, 
to  revenge  her  facility  in  surrendering  that  fortress, 
which  he  considered  as  a  treason,  he  killed  Xiphares 
in  his  mother’s  sight,  who  beheld  that  sad  spectacle 
from  the  other  side  of  the  strait. 

Caina,  or  the  JNew  City,  was  the  strongest  place 
in  Pontus,  and  therefore  Mithridates  kept  the  great¬ 
est  part  of  his  treasures,  and  whatever  hehad  of  great¬ 
est  value,  in  that  place,  which  he  conceived  impreg¬ 
nable.  Pompey  took  it,  and  with  it  all  that  Mithri¬ 
dates  had  left  in  it.  Amongst  other  things  were  found 
secret  memoirs,  written  by  himself,  which  gave  a  very 
good  insight  into  his  character.  In  one  part  he  had 
noted  down  the  persons  he  had  poisoned,  amongst 
whom  were  his  own  son  Ariarathes  and  Alcseus  of 
Sardis;  the  latter,  because  he  had  carried  the  prize 
in  the  chariot-race  against  him.  What  fantastical  re¬ 
cords  were  these!  Was  he  afraid  that  the  public  and 
posterity  should  not  be  informed  of  his  monstrous 
crimes,  and  his  motives  for  committing  them'? 

His  memoirs  of  physic  t  were  also  found  there, 
which  Pompey  caused  to  be  translated  into  Latin  by 
Lenaeus,  a  good  grammarian,  one  of  his  freedmen; 
and  they  were  afterwards  made  public  in  that  lan¬ 
guage.  For,  amongst  the  other  extraordinary  quali¬ 
ties  of  Mithridates,  he  was  very  skilful  in  medicine. 
It  was  he  who  invented  the  excellent  antidote  which 
still  bears  his  name,  and  from  which  physicians  have 
experienced  such  effects,  that  they  continue  to  use  it 
successfully  to  this  day. 

Pompey,*  during  his  stay  at  Aspis, 

A.  M.  3940.  made  such  regulations  in  the  affairs 
Ant.  J.  C.  64.  of  the  country,  as  the  state  of  them 
would  admit.  As  soon  as  the  spring 
returned,  he  marched  back  into  Syria  for  the  same 
purpose.  He  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  pursue 
Mithridates  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Bosphorus,  whi¬ 
ther  he  was  returned.  To  do  that  he  must  have 
marched  round  the  Euxine  Sea  with  an  army,  and 
passed  through  many  countries,  either  inhabited  by 
barbarous  nations,  or  entirely  desert;  a  very  danger¬ 
ous  enterprise,  in  which  he  would  have  run  great  risk 
of  perishing.  So  that  all  that  Pompey  could  do  was 
to  post  the  Roman  fleet  in  such  a  manner  as  to  inter¬ 
cept  any  convoys  that  might  be  sent  to  Mithridates. 
He  believed,  by  that  means,  he  should  be  able  to  re¬ 
duce  him  to  the  last  extremity;  and  said,  on  setting 
out,  that  he  left  Mithridates  more  formidable  enemies 
than  the  Romans,  which  were  hunger  and  necessity. 

What  carried  him  with  so  much  ardour  into  Syria 
was  his  excessive  and  vain-glorious  ambition  to  push 
his  conquests  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea.  In  Spain,  and 
before  that  in  Africa,  he  had  carried  the  Roman  arms 
as  far  as  the  western  ocean  on  both  sides  of  the  straits 
of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  war  against  the  Alba 
nians,  he  had  extended  his  conquests  to  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  believed  there  was  nothing  wanting  to  his 
glory,  but  to  push  them  on  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  Soria,  he  declared  Antioch  and 
Seleucia,  upon  the  Orontes,  free  cities,  and  continued 
his  march  towards  Damascus;  from  whence  he  de¬ 
signed  to  have  gone  on  against  the  Arabians,  and  af¬ 
terwards  to  have  conquered  all  the  countries  to  the 
Red  Sea.  But  an  accident  happened  which  obliged 


‘  Plin.  1.  xxv.  c.  20. 

»  Joseph.  Antiq.  l.xiv.  5,  6.  Plut.  in  Pomp.  p.  639— S41 
Dion.  Gass.  1.  xxxvii.  p.  34—36.  Appian.  p.  246—251. 


him  to  suspend  all  his  projects,  and  to-  return  into 

Pontus.  ,  . 

Some  time  before,  an  embassy  had  come  to  him 
from  Mithridates,  who  demanded  peace.  He  propos¬ 
ed,  that  he  should  be  suffered  to  retain  his  hereditary 
dominions,  as  Tigranes  had  been,  upon  condition  of 
paying  a  tribute  to  the  Romans,  and  resigning  all  his 
other  provinces.  Pompey  replied,  that  then  he  should 
also  come  in  person,  as  Tigranes  had  done.  Mithri¬ 
dates  could  not  consent  to  such  a  meanness,  but  pro¬ 
posed  sending  his  children,  and  some  of  his  principal 
friends.  Pompey  would  not  be  satisfied  with  that. 
The  negotiation  broke  off,  and  Mithridates  applied 
himself  to  making  preparations  for  war  with  as  much 
vigour  as  ever.  Pompey,  who  received  advice  of  this 
activity,  judged  it  necessary  to  be  upon  the  spot,  in 
order  to  have  an  eye  to  every  thing.  For  that  pur¬ 
pose,  he  went  to  pass  some  time  at  Amisus,  the  an¬ 
cient  capital  of  the  country.  There,  through  the  just 
punishment  of  the  gods,  says  Plutarch,  his  ambition 
made  him  commit  faults  which  drew  upon  him  the 
blame  of  all  the  world.  He  had  publicly  charged 
and  reproached  Lucullus,  for  having,  while  the  war 
still  raged,  disposed  of  provinces,  given  rewards,  de¬ 
creed  honours,  and  acted  in  all  things  as  victors  are 
not  accustomed  to  act  till  a  war  is  finally  terminated; 
and  now  he  fell  into  the  same  inconsistency  himself. 
For  he  disposed  of  governments,  and  divided  the  do¬ 
minions  of  Mithridates  into  provinces,  as  if  the  war 
had  been  at  an  end.  But  Mithridates  still  lived,  and 
every  thing  was  to  be  apprehended  from  a  prince  in¬ 
exhaustible  in  resources,  whom  the  greatest  defeats 
could  not  disconcert,  and  whom  losses  themselves 
seemed  to  inspire  with  new  courage,  and  to  supply 
with  new  strength.  And  indeed  at  that  very  time, 
when  he  was  believed  to  be  irretrievably  ruined,  he 
was  actually  meditating  a  terrible  invasion  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  Roman  empire  with  the  troops  he 
had  lately  raised. 

Pompey,  in  the  distribution  of  rewards,  gave  Ar¬ 
menia  Minor  to  Dejotarus,  prince  of  Galatia,  who 
had  always  continued  firmly  attached  to  the  Roman 
interests  during  this  war,  to  which  he  added  the  title 
of  king.  It  was  this  Dejotarus  who,  by  always  per¬ 
sisting,  through  gratitude,  in  his  adherence  to  Pom¬ 
pey,  incurred  the  resentment  of  Ctesar,  and  had  oc¬ 
casion  for  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  to  defend  him. 

He  made  Archelaus  also  high-priest  of  the  Moon, 
who  was  the  supreme  goddess  of  the  Comanians  in 
Pontus,  and  gave  him  the  sovereignty  of  the  place, 
which  contained  at  least  6000  persons,  all  devoted  to 
the  worship  of  that  deity.  I  have  already  observed, 
that  this  Archelaus  was  the  son  of  him  who  com¬ 
manded  in  chief  the  troops  sent  by  Mithridates  into 
Greece  in  his  first  war  with  the  Romans,  and  who, 
being  disgraced  by  that  prince,  had,  with  his  son,  ta¬ 
ken  refuge  amongst  them.  They  had  always,  from 
that  time,  continued  their  firm  adherents,  and  had 
been  of  great  use  to  them  in  the  wars  of  Asia.  The 
father  being  dead,  the  high-priesthood  of  Comana, 
and  the  sovereignty  annexed  to  it,  were  given  to  the 
son,  in  recompense  for  the  services  of  both. 

During  Pompey’s  stay  in  Pontus,  Aretas,  king  of 
Arabia  Petraea,  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  make 
incursions  into  Syria,  which  very  much  distressed  the 
inhabitants.  Pompey  returned  thither.  Upon  his 
way  he  came  to  the  place  where  lay  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  Romans  killed  in  the  defeat  of  Triarius.  He 
caused  them  to  beinterred  with  great  solemnity,  which 
gained  him  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers.  From  thence 
he  continued  his  march  towards  Syria,  with  the  view 
of  executing  the  projects  he  had  formed  for  the  war 
of  Arabia:  but  news  of  importance  interrupted  those 
designs. 

Though  Mithridates  had  lost  all  hopes  of  peace, 
ever  since  Pompey  had  rejected  the  overtures  he  had 
caused  to  be  made  to  him ;  and  though  he  saw  many 
of  his  subjects  abandon  his  party;  far  from  losing 
courage,  he  had  formed  the  design  of  crossing  Pan- 
nonia,  and  passing  the  Alps,  to  attack  the  Romans  in 
Italy  itself,  as  Hannibal  had  done  before  him:  a  pro¬ 
ject  more  bold  than  prudent,  with  which  his  inveter¬ 
ate  hatred  and  blind  despair  had  inspired  him.  A 
great  number  of  the  neighbouring  Scythians  had  en- 
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tered  themselves  in  his  service,  and  considerably  aug¬ 
mented  his  army.  He  had  sent  deputies  into  Gaul 
to  solicit  the  nations  there  to  join  him,  when  he 
should  approach  the  Alps.  As  great  passions  are  al¬ 
ways  credulous,  and  men  easily  flatter  themselves  in 
what  they  ardently  desire,  he  was  in  hopes  that  the 
flame  of  the  revolt  among  the  slaves  in  Italy  and  Si¬ 
cily,  perhaps  ill  extinguished,  might  suddenly  rekin¬ 
dle  upon  his  presence:  that  the  pirates  would  soon 
repossess  themselves  of  the  empire  of  the  sea,  and  in¬ 
volve  the  Romans  in  new  difficulties;  and  that  the 
provinces,  oppressed  by  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of 
the  magistrates  and  generals,  would  be  anxious  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  by  his  aid,  under  which  they  had 
so  long  groaned.  Such  were  the  thoughts  that  he 
had  revolved  in  his  mind. 

But  as,  in  order  to  execute  this  project,  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  march  more  than  500  leagues,  and  traverse 
the  countries  now  called  Little  Tartary,  Podolia, 
Moldavia,  Wallachia,  Transylvania,  Hungary,  Stiria, 
Carinthia,  the  Tirol,  and  Lombardy;  ana  pass  three 
great  rivers,  the  Borysthenes,  Danube,  and  Po;  the 
bare  idea  of  so  toilsome  and  dangerous  a  march 
threw  his  army  into  such  terror,  that,  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  his  design,  they  conspired  against  him, 
and  chose  Pharnaces,  his  son,  king,  who  had  been 
active  in  exciting  the  soldiers  to  this  revolt.  Mith- 
ridates  then  seeing  himself  abandoned  by  all  the 
world,  and  that  even  his  son  would  not  suffer  him  to 
escape  where  he  could,  retired  to  his  apartment,  and, 
after  having  given  poison  to  such  of  his  wives,  con¬ 
cubines,  and  daughters,  as  were  with  him  at  that  time, 
he  took  the  same  himself;  but  when  he  perceived  that 
it  had  not  its  effect  upon  him,  he  had  recourse  to  his 
sword.  The  wound  ne  gave  himself  not  sufficing,  he 
was  obliged  to  desire  a  Gaulish  soldier  to  put  an  end 
to  his  life.  Dion  says,  he  was  killed  by  his  own  son. 

Mithridates  had  reigned  sixty  years 

A.  M.  3941.  and  lived  seventy-two.  His  greatest 
Ant.  J.  C.  63.  fear  was  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans,  and  of  being  led  in  tri¬ 
umph.  To  prevent  that  misfortune,  he  always  carried 
poison  about  him,  in  order  to  escape  that  way,  if  other 
means  should  fail.  The  apprehension  he  was  in,  lest 
his  son  should  deliver  him  up  to  Pompey,  occasioned 
his  taking  the  fatal  resolution  which  he  executed  so 
suddenly.  It  is  generally  said,  that  the  reason  that 
the  poison  which  he  drank  did  not  kill  him  was,  his 
having  taken  antidotes  so  much,  that  his  constitution 
was  proof  against  it.  But  this  is  believed  an  error, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  any  remedy  should  be  a  uni¬ 
versal  antidote  against  all  the  different  species  of 
poison. 

Pompey  was  at  Jericho  in  Palestine,  whither  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus,  of  which 
we  have  spoken  elsewhere,  had  carried  him,  when 
he  received  the  first  news  of  Mithridates’s  death. 
It  was  brought  him  by  expresses  despatched  on  pur¬ 
pose  from  Pontus  with  letters  from  his  lieutenants. 
Those  expresses  arriving  with  their  lances  crowned 
with  laurels,  which  was  customary  only  when  they 
brought  advice  of  some  victory,  or  news  of  great  im¬ 
portance  and  advantage,  the  army  was  very  eager  and 
solicitous  to  know  what  it  was.  As  they  had  only 
begun  to  form  their  camp,  and  had  not  erected  the 
tribunal  from  which  the  general  harangued  the  troops, 
without  staying  to  raise  one  of  turf,  as  was  usual, 
because  that  would  take  up  too  much  time,  they 
made  one  of  the  packs  of  their  carriage-horses,  upon 
which  Pompey  mounted  without  ceremony.  He  ac¬ 
quainted  them  with  the  death  of  Mithridates  and  the 
manner  of  his  killing  himself;  that  his  son  Pharnaces 
submitted  himself  and  his  dominions  to  the  Romans, 
and  that  thereby  that  tedious  war,  which  had  endured 
so  long,  was  at  length  terminated.  This  was  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  great  joy  to  both  the  army  and  general. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Mithridates;  a  prince, l  says 
an  historian,  of  whom  it  is  difficult  either  to  speak  or 
be  silent:  full  of  activity  in  war,  of  distinguished 


i  Vir  neque  silendus  neque  dicendus  sine  cura;  bello 
accerrlmus ;  virtute  eximitis  a  liquando  fortuna,  semper  ani- 
mo  maximus ;  consiliis  dux,  miles  manu ;  odio  in  Romanos 
Annibal.  Vel.  Paterc.  1.  ii.  c.  18. 
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courage;  sometimes  very  great  through  the  favours 
of  fortune,  and  always  through  his  invincible  resolu¬ 
tion  ;  truly  a  general  in  his  prudence  and  counsel,  and 
a  soldier  by  his  bold  and  hazardous  exploits;  a  second 
Hannibal  in  his  hatred  of  the  Romans. 

Cicero  says  of  Mithridates,  that  after  Alexander 
he  was  the  greatest  of  kings;  Hie  rex  post  Alexan- 
drum  maximus. 2  It  is  certain  that  the  Romans  never 
had  such  a  king  in  arms  against  them.  .Nor  can  we 
deny  that  he  had  his  great  qualities:  avast  extent  of 
mind,  that  embraced  every  subject;  a  superiority  of 
genius,  capable  of  the  greatest  undertakings;  a  con¬ 
stancy  of  soul,  that  the  severest  misfortunes  could  not 
depress;  an  industry  and  bravery,  inexhaustible  in 
resources,  and  which,  after  the  greatest  losses,  brought 
him  on  a  sudden  again  on  the  stage,  more  powerful 
and  formidable  than  ever.  I  cannot,  however,  believe 
that  he  is  tube  considered  as  a  consummate  general; 
that  idea  does  not  seem  to  result  from  his  actions. 
He  obtained  great  advantages  at  first;  but  against 
generals  without  either  merit  or  experience.  When 
Sylla,  Lucullus,  and  Pompey,  opposed  him,  it  does 
not  appear  he  acquired  any  great  honour,  either  by 
his  address  in  posting  himself  to  advantage,  by  his 
presence  of  mind  in  unexpected  emergencies,  or  in¬ 
trepidity  in  the  heat  of  action.  But,  should  we  ad¬ 
mit  him  to  have  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  captain, 
he  cannot  but  be  considered  with  horror,  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  innumerable  murders  and  parricides 
with  which  he  polluted  his  reign,  and  that  inhuman 
cruelty  which  regarded  neither  mother,  wives,  chil¬ 
dren,  nor  friends,  and  which  sacrificed  every  thing 
to  his  insatiable  ambition. 

Pompey ,3  being  arrived  in  Syria, 
went  directly  to  Damascus,  with  de-  A.  M.  3941. 
sign  to  set  out  from  thence  to  be-  Ant.  J.  C.  63. 
gin  at  length  the  war  with  Arabia. 

When  Aretas,  the  king  of  that  country,  saw  him  upon 
the  point  of  entering  his  dominions,  he  sent  an  em¬ 
bassy  to  make  his  submissions. 

The  troubles  of  Judea  employed  Pompey  some  time. 
He  returned  afterwards  into  Syria,  from  whence  he 
set  out  for  Pontus.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Amisus,  he 
found  the  body  of  Mithridates  there,  which  Pharna¬ 
ces  his  son  had  sent  to  him;  no  doubt  to  convince 
Pompey  by  his  own  eyes  of  the  death  of  an  enemy 
who  had  occasioned  him  so  many  difficulties  and  fa¬ 
tigues.  He  had  added  great  presents,  in  order  to 
conciliate  his  favour.  Pompey  accepted  the  presents; 
but  as  for  the  body  of  Mithridates,  looking  upon  their 
enmity  as  extinguished  by  death,  he  did  it  all  the  hon¬ 
ours  due  to  the  remains  of  a  king,  sent  it  to  the  city  of 
Sinope,  to  be  interred  there  with  the  kings  of  Pontus, 
his  ancestors,  who  had  long  been  buried  in  that  place, 
and  ordered  the  sums  that  were  necessary  for  the 
solemnity  of  a  royal  funeral. 

In  this  last  journey  he  took  possession  of  all  the 
places  in  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  Mithridates  had 
confided  them.  He  found  immense  riches  in  some  of 
them,  especially  at  Telaurus,  where  part  of  Mithri¬ 
dates’s  most  valuable  effects  and  precious  jewels  were 
kept:  his  principal  arsenal  was  also  in  the  same  place. 
Amongst  these  were  2000  cups  of  onyx,  set  and  adorn¬ 
ed  with  gold;  with  so  prodigious  a  quantity  of  all 
kinds  of  plate,  furniture,  and  military  accoutrements 
for  man  and  horse,  that  it  cost  the  questor,  or  trea¬ 
surer  of  the  army,  thirty  entire  days  in  taking  the  in¬ 
ventory  of  them. 

Pompey  granted  Pharnaces  the  kingdom  of  Bos¬ 
phorus,  as  a  reward  for  his  parricide,  declared  him 
the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman  people,  and  march¬ 
ed  into  the  province  of  Asia,  in  order  to  winter  at 
Ephesus.  Here  he  distributed  rewards  to  his  victo¬ 
rious  army.  He  gave  each  of  his  soldiers  fifteen  hun 
died  drachmas  (about  37Z.  sterling,)  and  to  the  offi 
cers  according  to  their  several  posts.  The  tolal  slim 
to  which  his  liberalities  amounted,  all  raised  out  of 
the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  was  16,000  talents;  that  is  to 
say,  about  2,400,0001. ;  besides  which,  he  had  20,009 


»  Acad.  QueeBt.  1.  iv.  n.  3. 

1  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xiv.  c.  4,  8.  et  de  Bell.  Jud.  1  5.  Plut. 
in  Pomp.  p.  641.  Appian.  p.  520.  Dion.  Cass.  1.  xxxvi.  Jk 
I  35,  36. 
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more  (3,000,000,)  to  put  into  the  treasury  at  Rome, 
upon  the  day  of  his  entry. 

His  triumph  continued  two  days, 
A.  M.  3943.  and  was  celebrated  with  extraordina- 
Ant.  J.  C.  61.  ry  magnificence.  Pom  pey  caused  324 
captives  of  the  highest  distinction  to 
march  before  his  chariot;  amongst  whom  were  Aris- 


tobulus,  king  of  Judea,  with  his  son  Antigonus;  01 
thaces,  king  of  Colchis;  Tigranes,  the  son  of  Tigra- 
nes,  king  of  Armenia;  the  sister,  five  sons,  and  two 
daughters  of  Mithridates.  In  the  place  of  that  king’s 
person,  his  throne,  sceptre,  and  a  colossal  busto  of 
gold  of  eight  cubits,  or  twelve  feet,  in  height,  Wer« 
carried  in  triumph. 
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SECTION  I.— PTOLEMY  AULETES  HAVING  BEEN 
PLACED  UPON  THE  THRONE  OF  EGYPT  IN  THE 
ROOM  OF  ALEXANDER,  IS  DECLARED  THE  FRIEND 
AND  ALLY  OF  THE  ROMAN  PEOPLE  BY  THE  INFLU¬ 
ENCE  OF  CIESAR  AND  POMPEY,  WHICH  HE  HAD 
PURCHASED  AT  A  VERY  GREAT  PRICE.  IN  CONSE¬ 
QUENCE,  HE  LOADS  HIS  SUBJECTS  WITH  TAXES. 
HE  IS  EXPELLED  THE  THRONE.  THE  ALEXAN¬ 
DRIANS  MAKE  HIS  DAUGHTER  BERENICE  QUEEN. 
HE  GOES  TO  ROME,  AND,  BY  MONEY,  OBTAINS  THE 
VOICES  OF  THE  HEADS  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 
FOR  HIS  RE-ESTABLISHMENT.  HE  IS  OPPOSED  BY 
AN  ORACLE  OF  THE  SIBYL’S ;  NOTWITHSTANDING 
WHICH,  GABINIUS  SETS  HIM  UPON  THE  THRONE  BY 
FORCE  OF  ARMS,  WHERE  HE  REMAINS  TILL  HIS 
DEATH.  THE  FAMOUS  CLEOPATRA,  AND  HER  BRO¬ 
THER,  VERY  YOUNG,  SUCCEED  HIM. 

We  have  seen  I  in  what  manner 
A.  M.  3939.  Ptolemy  Auletes  ascended  the  throne 
Ant.  J.  C.  65.  of  Egypt.  Alexander,  his  predeces¬ 
sor,  upon  his  being  expelled  by  his 
subjects,  had  withdrawn  to  Tyre,  where  he  died  some 
time  after.  As  he  left  no  issue,  nor  any  other  legiti¬ 
mate  prince  of  the  blood-royal,  he  had  made  the  Ro¬ 
man  people  his  heirs.  The  senate,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  repeated  elsewhere,  did  not  judge  it  proper  at 
that  time  to  take  possession  of  the  dominions  left  them 
by  Alexander’s  will;  but  to  show  that  they  did  not 
renounce  their  right,  they  resolved  to  call  in  part  of 
the  inheritance,  and  sent  deputies  to  Tyre,  to  demand 
a  sum  of  money  left  there  by  that  king  at  his  death. 

The  pretensions  of  the  Roman  people  were  under 
no  restrictions ;  and  it  would  have  been  a  very  insecure 
establishment  to  possess  a  state  to  which  they  believ¬ 
ed  they  had  so  just  a  claim,  unless  some  means  were 
*ound  to  make  them  renounce  it.  All  the  kings  of 
Egypt  had  been  friends  and  allies  of  Rome.  For 
Ptolemy  to  get  himself  declared  an  ally  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  was  a  certain  means  to  his  being  authentically 
acknowledged  king  of  Egypt  by  them.  But  by  how 
much  the  more  important  that  qualification  was  to 
him,  so  much  the  more  difficult  was  it  for  him  to  ob¬ 
tain  it.  His  predecessor’s  will  was  still  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  every  body;  and  as  princes  are  seldom 
pardoned  for  defects  which  do  not  suit  their  condition, 


•  See  p.  268  of  this  volume. 


though  they  are  often  spared  for  those  that  are  muct 
more  hurtful,  the  surname  of  Player  on  the  Flute 
which  he  had  drawn  upon  himself,  had  ranked  him 
as  low  in  the  esteem  of  the  Romans  as  in  that  of  the 
Egyptians. 

He  did  not,  however,  despair  of  success  in  his  un¬ 
dertakings.*  All  the  methods  which  he  took  for  the 
attainment  of  his  end,  were  a  long  time  ineffectual; 
and  it  is  likely  they  would  always  have  been  so,  if 
Caesar  had  never  been  consul.  That  ambitious  spi¬ 
rit,  who  believed  all  means  and  expedients  just  that 
conduced  to  his  ends,  being  immensely  in  debt,  and 
finding  that  king  disposed  to  merit  by  money  what  he 
could  not  obtain  by  right,  sold  him  the  alliance  of 
Rome  at  as  dear  a  price  as  he  was  willing  to  buy  it; 
and  received  for  the  purchase,  as  well  for  himself  as 
for  Pompey,  whose  credit  was  necessary  to  him  for 
obtaining  the  people’s  consent,  almost  six  thousand 
talents;  that  is  to  say,  almost  nine  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  At  this  price  he  was  declared  the  friend  and 
ally  of  the  Roman  people. 

Though  that  prince's  yearly  reve¬ 
nues  were  twice  the  amount  of  this  A.  M.  3946. 
sum,  he  could  not  immediately  raise  Ant.  J.  C.  53. 
the  money  without  exceedingly  over¬ 
taxing  his  subjects.  They  were  already  highly  dis¬ 
contented  at  his  not  claiming  the  isle  of  Cyprus  as  an 
ancient  dependance  of  Egypt,  and,  in  case  of  refusal, 
declaring  waragainst  the  Romans.  In  this  disposition 
the  extraordinary  imposts  he  was  obliged  to  exact 
having  finally  exasperated  them,  they  rose  with  so 
much  violence,  that  he  was  forced  to  Hy  for  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  his  life.  He  concealed  his  route  so  well,  that 
the  Egyptians  either  believed,  or  feigned  to  believe, 
that  he  had  perished.  They  declared  Berenice,  the 
eldest  of  his  three  daughters,  queen,  though  he  had 
two  sons,  because  they  were  both  much  younger  than 
she. 

Ptolemy ,3  in  the  mean  time,  having  landed  at  the 
isle  of  Rhodes,  which  was  in  his  way  to  Rome,  was 
informed  that  Cato,  who  after  his  death  was  called 
Cato  of  Utica,  had  also  arrived  there  some  time  before. 
That  prince,  being  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  confer 
with  him  upon  his  own  affairs,  sent  immediately  to 


*  Sueton.  in  Jul.  Cses.  c.  liv.  Dion.  Casa.  1.  xxxix.  p.  97. 
Strata.  1.  xvii.  p.  796. 

*  Plut.  in  Cato.  Utic.  p.  776. 
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et  him  know  of  his  arrival,  expecting  that  he  would 
come  directly  to  visit  him.  We  may  here  see  an  in¬ 
stance  of  Roman  grandeur,  or  rather  haughtiness. 
Cato  ordered  him  to  be  told,  that,  if  he  had  any  thing 
to  say  to  him,  be  might  come  to  him,  if  he  thought  fit. 
Accordingly  he  went.  Cato  did  not  vouchsafe  so 
much  as  to  rise  when  Ptolemy  entered  his  chamber, 
and  saluting  him  only  as  a  common  man,  bade  him  sit 
down.  The  king,  though  in  some  confusion  upon  this 
reception,  could  not  but  inwardly  wonder  how  so 
much  haughtiness  and  state  could  unite  in  the  same 
person  with  the  simplicity  and  modesty  that  appeared 
in  his  dress  and  all  his  equipage.  But  he  was  still 
more  surprised,  when,  upon  entering  upon  business, 
Cato  blamed  him,  in  direct  terms,  for  quitting  the 
finest  kingdom  in  the  world,  to  expose  himself  to  the 
pride  and  insatiable  avarice  of  the  Roman  grandees, 
and  to  suffer  a  thousand  indignities.  He  did  not  scru¬ 
ple  to  tell  him,  that,  though  he  should  sell  all  Egypt, 
he  would  not  have  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  avidity. 
He  advised  him,  therefore,  to  return  to  Egypt,  and 
reconcile  himself  with  his  subjects;  adding,  that  he 
was  ready  to  accompany  him  thither, and  offering  him 
his  mediation  and  good  offices  for  that  purpose. 

Ptolemy,  upon  this  discourse,  recovered  as  out  of 
a  dream,  and  having  maturely  considered  what  the 
wise  Roman  had  told  him,  perceived  the  error  he  had 
committed  in  quitting  his  kingdom,  and  entertained 
thoughts  of  returning  to  it.  But  the  friends  he  had 
with  him  being  gained  by  Pompey  to  make  him  go  to 
Rome,  (one  may  easily  guess  with  what  views,)  dis¬ 
suaded  him  from  following  Cato’s  good  advice.  He 
had  full  time  to  repent  it,  when  he  found  himself,  in 
that  proud  city,  reduced  to  solicit  the  magistrates 
upon  his  business  from  door  to  door,  like  a  private 
person. 

Caesar, l  upon  whom  his  principal  hopes  were  found¬ 
ed,  was  not  at  Rome;  he  was  at  that  time  making  war 
in  Gaul.  But  Pompey,  who  was  there,  gave  him  an 
apartment  in  his  house,  and  omitted  nothing  to  serve 
him.  Besides  the  money  which  he  had  received  from 
that  prince,  in  conjunction  with  Caesar,  Ptolemy  had 
since  cultivated  His  friendship  by  various  services 
which  he  had  rendered  hitp  during  the  war  with  Mith- 
ridates,  and  had  maintained  at  his  own  charge  8000 
horse  for  him  in  that  of  Judea.  Having,  therefore, 
made  his  complaint  to  the  senate  of  the  rebellion  of 
his  subjects,  he  demanded  that  they  should  oblige 
them  to  return  to  their  obedience,  as  the  Romans  were 
engaged  to  do  by  the  alliance  granted  him.  Pom- 
pey’s  faction  obtained  for  him  a  compliance  with 
his  request.  The  consul  Lentulus,  to  whom  Cilicia, 
separated  from  Egypt  only  by  the  coast  of  Syria,  had 
fallen  by  lot,  was  charged  with  the  re-establishment 
of  Ptolemy  upon  the  throne. 

But  before  his  consulship  expired, 

A.  M.  3947.  the  Egyptians  having  been  informed 
Ant.  J.  C.  57.  that  their  king  was  not  dead,  as  they 
believed,  and  that  he  was  gone  to 
Rome,  sent  thither  a  solemn  embassy,  to  justify  their 
revolt  before  the  senate.  That  embassy  consisted  of 
more  than  100  persons,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  a 
celebrated  philosopher,  named  Dion,  who  had  consi¬ 
derable  friends  at  Rome.  Ptolemy  having  received 
advice  of  this,  found  means  to  destroy  most  of  those 
ambassadors,  either  by  poison  or  the  sword,  and  so 
much  intimidated  those  whom  he  could  neither  cor¬ 
rupt  nor  kill,  that  they  were  afraid  either  to  acquit 
themselves  of  their  commission,  or  to  demand  justice 
for  so  many  murders.  But  as  all  the  world  knew  this 
cruelty,  it  made  him  as  highly  odious  as  he  was  be¬ 
fore  contemptible ;  and  his  immense  profusion,  in  gain¬ 
ing  the  poorest  and  most  self-interested  senators,  be¬ 
came  sopublic,that  nothing  else  was  talked  of  through¬ 
out  the  city. 

So  notorious  a  contempt  of  the  laws,  and  such  an 
excess  of  audacity,  excited  the  indignation  of  all  the 
persons  of  integrity  in  the  senate.  M.  Favonius,  the 
Stoic  philosopher,  was  the  first  in  it  who  declared  him¬ 
self  against  Ptolemy.  Upon  his  motion,  it  was  re- 


i  Dion.  Cass.  1.  xxxix.  p.  97,  98.  Plin.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  10. 
Cic.  ad  Famil.  1.  i.  ep.  1—4.  Id.  in  Piso.  n,  48— 5a  Id.  pro. 
Csel.  n.  23,  24. 
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solved  that  Dion  should  be  ordered  to  attend,  in  order 
to  their  knowing  the  truth  from  his  own  mouth.  But 
the  king’s  party,  composed  of  that  of  Pompey  and 
Lentulus,  of  such  as  he  had  corrupted  with  money, 
and  of  those  who  had  lent  him  sums  to  corrupt  others, 
acted  so  openlv  in  his  favour,  that  Dion  did  not  dare 
to  appear;  and  Ptolemy,  having  caused  him  also  to 
be  killed  some  short  time  after,  though  he  who  did 
the  murder  was  accused  in  due  form  of  law,  the  king 
was  exculpated,  upon  maintaining  that  he  had  just 
cause  for  the  action. 

Whether  that  prince  thought  he  had  nothing  far* 
ther  to  transact  at  Rome  that  demanded  his  presence, 
or  apprehended  receiving  some  affront,  hated  as  he 
was,  if  he  continued  there  any  longer,  he  set  out  from 
thence  some  few  days  after,  and  retired  to  Ephesus, 
into  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  to  wait  there  the  de¬ 
cision  of  his  destiny. 

His  affair,  in  fact,  made  more  noise  than  ever  at 
Rome.  One  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  named  C. 
Cato,  an  active,  enterprising  young  man,  who  did  not 
want  eloquence,  declared  himself,  in  frequent  ha¬ 
rangues,  against  Ptolemy  and  Lentulus,  and  was 
hearkened  to  by  the  people  with  singular  pleasure 
and  extraordinary  applause. 

In  order  to  put  a  new  engine  in 
motion,  he  waited  till  the  new  con-  A.  M.  3948. 
suls  were  elected:  and  as  soon  as  Ant.  J.  C.  56. 
Lentulus  had  quitted  that  office,  he 
produced  to  the  people  an  oracle  of  the  Sibyl’s,  which 
ran  thus:  “  If  a  king  of  Egypt,  having  occasion  for  aid, 
applies  to  you,  you  shall  not  refuse  him  your  amity; 
but,  however,  you  shall  not  give  him  any  troops;  for 
if  you  do,  you  will  suffer  and  hazard  much.” 

The  usual  form  was  to  communicate  this  kind  of 
oracles  first  to  the  senate,  in  order  to  examine  wheth¬ 
er  they  were  proper  to  be  divulged.  But  Cato,  ap¬ 
prehending  that  the  king’s  faction  might  occasion  the 
passing  a  resolution  there  to  suppress  this,  which  was 
so  opposite  to  that  prince,  immediately  presented  the 
priests,  with  whom  the  sacred  books  were  deposited, 
to  the  people,  and  obliged  them  by  the  authority 
which  his  office  of  tribune  gave  him,  to  lay  what 
they  had  found  in  them  before  the  public,  without 
demanding  the  senate’s  opinion. 

This  was  a  thunder-stroke  to  Ptolemy  and  Lentu¬ 
lus.  The  words  of  the  Sibyl  were  too  express  not  to 
make  all  the  impression  upon  the  vulgar  which  their 
enemies  desired.  So  that  Lentulus,  whose  consulship 
was  expired,  not  being  willing  to  receive  the  affront 
to  his  face,  of  having  the  senate’s  decree  revoked,  by 
which  he  was  appointed  to  reinstate  Ptolemy*  set  out 
immediately  for  his  province,  in  quality  of  proconsul. 

He  was  not  deceived.  Some  days  after,  one  of  the 
new  consuls,  named  Marcellinus,  the  declared  ene¬ 
my  ofPompey,  having  proposed  the  oracle  to  the  sen¬ 
ate,  it  was  decreed,  that  regard  should  be  had  to  it, 
and  that  it  appeared  dangerous  for  the  commonwealth 
to  re-establish  the  king  of  Egypt  by  force. 

We  must  not  believe  there  was  any  person  in  the 
senate  so  simple,  or  rather  so  stupid,  as  to  have  any 
faith  in  such  an  oracle.  Nobody  doubted  but  that  it 
had  been  expressly  contrived  for  the  present  conjunc¬ 
ture,  and  was  the  work  of  some  secret  political  in¬ 
trigue.  But  it  had  been  published  and  approved  in 
the  assembly  of  the  people,  credulous  and  supersti¬ 
tious  to  excess,  and  the  senate  could  pass  no  other 
judgment  upon  it. 

This  new  incident  obliged  Ptolemy  to  change  his 
measures.  Seeing  that  Lentulus  had  too  many  ene¬ 
mies  at  Rome,  he  abandoned  the  decree  by  which  he 
had  been  commissioned  with  his  re-establisnment,  and 
demanded  by  Ammonius,  his  ambassador,  whom  he 
had  left  at  Rome,  that  Pompey  should  be  appointed 
to  execute  the  same  commission;  because,  it  not 
being  possible  to  execute  it  with  open  force,  upon 
account  of  the  oracle,  he  judged,  with  reason,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  substitute,  in  the  room  of  force,  a 
person  of  great  authority;  and  Pompey  was  at  that 
time  at  the  highest  pitch  ot  his  glory,  occasioned  by 
his  success  in  having  destroyed  Mithridates,  the  great¬ 
est  and  most  powerful  king  Asia  had  seen  since  Al¬ 
exander. 

The  affair  was  discussed  in  the  senate, and  debated 
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with  great  vivacity  by  the  different  parties  that  rose 
up  in  it.  The  difference  of  opinions  caused  several 
sittings  to  be  spent  without  any  determination.!  Ci¬ 
cero  never  quitted  the  interest  of  Lentulus,  his  inti¬ 
mate  friend,  who,  during  his  consulship,  had  infi¬ 
nitely  contributed  to  his  recall  from  banishment.  But 
what  means  were  there  to  render  him  any  service,  in 
the  condition  in  which  things  stood?  And  what  could 
that  pCocoDsul  do  against  a  great  kingdom,  without 
using  force  of  arms,  which  was  expressly  forbidden 
by  the  oracle?  In  this  manner,  people  of  little  wit 
and  subliltv,  that  were  not  used  to  consider  things  in 
different  lights,  would  have  thought.  The  oracle  only 
prohibited  giving  the  king  any  troops  for  his  re-es¬ 
tablishment.  Could  not  Lentulus  have  left  him  in 
some  place  near  the  frontiers,  and  still  go  with  a  good 
army  to  besiege  Alexandria?  After  he  had  taken  it. 
he  might  have  returned,  leaving  a  strong  garrison  in 
the  place,  and  then  sent  the  king  thither,  who  would 
have  found  all  things  disposed  for  his  reception  with¬ 
out  violence  or  troops.  This  was  Cicero’s  advice; 
to  confirm  which,  I  shall  repeat  his  own  words,  taken 
from  a  letter  written  by  him  at  that  time  to  Lentulus: 
“  You  are  the  bestjudge,”  says  he,  “  as  you  are  mas¬ 
ter  of  Cilicia  and  Cyprus,  of  what  you  can  undertake 
and  effect.  If  it  seems  practicable  for  you  to  take 
Alexandria,  and  possess  yourself  of  the  rest  of  Egypt, 
it  is,  without  doubt,  both  for  your  own  honour,  and 
that  of  the  commonwealth,  that  you  should  go  thith¬ 
er  with  your  fleet  and  army,  leaving  the  king  at  Pto- 
lemais,  or  in  some  other  neighbouring  place;  in  or¬ 
der  that,  after  you  have  appeased  the  revolt,  and  left 
strong  garrisons  where  necessary,  that  prince  may 
safely  return  thither.  In  2  this  manner  you  will  rein¬ 
state  him,  according  to  the  senate’s  first  decree;  and 
he  will  be  restored  without  troops,  which  our  zealots 
assure  us  is  the  direction  of  the  Sibyl.”  Would  one 
believe  that  a  grave  magistrate,  in  an  affair  so  im¬ 
portant  as  that  at  present  in  question,  should  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  an  evasion,  which  appears  so  little  consistent 
with  the  integrity  and  probity  upon  which  Cicero 
valued  himself?  It  was  because  he  reckoned  the  pre¬ 
tended  oracle  of  the  Sibyl  to  be  what  indeed  it  was, 
that  is  to  say,  a  mere  contrivance  and  imposture. 

Lentulus,  stopped  by  the  difficulties  of  that  enter¬ 
prise,  which  were  great  and  real,  was  afraid  to  engage 
in  it,  and  took  the  advice  Cicero  gave  him  in  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  his  letter,  where  he  represented,  “  That  all 
the  world  would  judge  of  his  conduct  from  the  even  t;3 
that  therefore  he  had  only  to  take  his  measures  so  well, 
as  to  assure  his  success;  and  that  otherwise,  he  would 
do  better  not  to  undertake  it.” 

Gabinius,  who  commanded  in  Syria  in  the  quality 
of  proconsul,  was  less  apprehensive  and  less  cautious. 
Though  every  proconsul  was  prohibited  by  a  positive 
law  to  quit  his  province  or  declare  any  war  whatso¬ 
ever,  even  upon  the  nearest  borderer,  without  an  ex¬ 
press  order  of  the  senate,  he  had  marched  to  the  aid 
of  Mithridates,  prince  of  Parthia,  who  had  been  ex¬ 
pelled  by  the  king,  his  brother,  from 

A.  M.  3949.  Media,  which  kingdom  had  fallen  to 
Ant.  J.  C.  55.  his  share.  He  had  already  passed  the 
Euphrates  with  his  army  for  that  pur- 
pose,<  when  Ptolemy  joined  him  with  letters  from 
Pompey,  their  common  friend  and  patron,  who  had 
very  lately  been  declared  consul  for  the  year  ensuing. 
By  those  letters  he  conjured  Gabinius  to  do  his  ut¬ 
most  in  favour  of  the  proposals  that  that  prince  should 
make  him,  with  regard  to  his  re-establishment  in  his 
kingdom.  However  dangerous  that  conduct  might 
be,  the  authority  of  Pompey,  and.  still  more,  the  hope 
of  considerable  gain,  made  Gabinius  begin  to  waver. 
The  pressing  remonstrances  of  Antony,  who  sought 
occasion  to  signalize  himself,  and  was  besides  inclin- 


i  Cic.  ad  Tamil.  1.  i.  epist.  7. 

a  Ita  fore  ut  per  te  restiiuatur,  quemadmodum  initia  sena- 
tuscensuit;  etsine  multitudine  reducatur,  quemadmodum 
homines  religiosi  Sibyllte  placere  dixerunt. 

>  Ex  eventu  homines  de  tuo  consilio  esse  judicatures,  vi- 
aemus— Nos  quidem  hoc  sentimus ;  si  exploratum  tibi  sit, 
posse  te  illius  regni  potiri,  non  esse  cunctandum ;  sin  dubi- 
um,  non  esse  conandum. 

«  Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  120,  et  in  Parth.  p.  134.  Plut.  in 
Anton,  p.  916,  917. 


ed  to  please  Ptolemy,  whose  entreaties  flattered  his 
ambition,  fully  determined  him.  This  was  the  famous 
Mark  Antony,  who  afterwards  formed  the  second  tri¬ 
umvirate  with  Octavius  and  Lepidus.  Gabinius  had 
engaged  him  to  follow  him  into  Syria,  by  giving  him 
the  command  of  his  cavalry.  The  more  dangerous 
the  enterprise,  the  more  Gabinius  thought  he  bad  a 
right  to  make  Ptolemy  pay  dear  for  it.  The  latter, 
who  found  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  to  any  terms,  of¬ 
fered  him  for  himself  and  the  army  10,000  talents,  or 
1,500,0001.  the  greatest  part  to  be  advanced  immedi¬ 
ately  in  ready  money,  and  the  rest  as  soon  as  he 
should  be  reinstated.  Gabinius  accepted  the  offer 
without  hesitation. 

Egypt  5  had  continued  under  the  government  of 
queen  Berenice.  As  soon  as  she  ascended  the  throne, 
the  Egyptians  had  sent  to  offer  the  crown,  and  Be¬ 
renice,  to  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  in  Syria,  who,  by  his 
mother  Selene’s  side,  was  the  nearest  heir  male.  The 
ambassadors  found  him  dead,  and  retui'ned ;  they 
broughtan  account  that  hisbrother  Seleucus.surnam- 
ed  Cybiosactes,  was  still  alive.  The  same  offers  were 
made  to  him,  which  he  accepted.  He  was  a  prince 
of  mean  and  sordid  inclinations,  and  had  no  thoughts 
but  of  amassing  money.  His  first  care  was  to  cause 
the  body  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  be  put  into  a  cof¬ 
fin  of  glass,  in  order  to  seize  that  of  massy  gold,  in 
which  it  had  lain  untouched  till  then.  This  action, 
and  many  others  of  a  like  nature,  having  rendered 
him  equally  odious  to  his  queen  and  subjects,  she 
caused  him  to  be  strangled  soon  after.  He  was  the 
last  prince  of  the  race  of  the  Seleucidse.  She  after¬ 
wards  espoused  Archelaus,  high-priest  of  Comana,  in 
Pontus,  who  called  himself  the  son  of  the  great  Mith¬ 
ridates,  though,  in  fact,  he  was  only  the  son  of  that 
prince’s  chief  general. 

Gabinius,6  after  having  passed  the  Euphrates,  and 
crossed  Palestine,  marched  directly  into  Egypt. 
What  was  most  to  be  feared  in  this  war,  was  the  way 
by  which  they  must  necessarily  march  to  arrive  at 
Pelusium;  for  they  could  not  avoid  passing  plains, 
covered  with  sands  of  such  a  depth  as  was  terrible  to 
think  on,  and  so  parched,  that  there  was  not  a  single 
drop  of  water  the  whole  length  of  the  fens  of  Serbo- 
nis.  Antony,  who  was  sent  before  with  the  horse, 
not  only  seized  the  passes,  but  having  taken  Pelusium, 
the  key  of  Egypt  on  that  side,  with  the  whole  garri¬ 
son,  he  made  the  way  secure  for  the  rest  of  the  army, 
and  gave  his  general  great  hopes  of  success  in  the 
expedition. 

The  enemy  derived  considerable  advantage  from 
the  desire  of  glory  which  influenced  Antony.  For 
Ptolemy  had  no  sooner  entered  Pelusium,  than,  urged 
by  the  violence  of  his  hate  and  resentment,  he  would 
have  put  all  the  Egyptians  in  it  to  the  sword.  But 
Antony,  who  rightly  judged  that  that  act  of  cruelty 
would  disgrace  himself,  opposed  it,  and  prevented 
Ptolemy  from  executing  his  design.  In  all  the  bat¬ 
tles  and  encounters  which  immediately  followed  one 
another,  he  not  only  gave  proofs  of  his  great  valour, 
but  distinguished  himself  by  all  the  conduct  of  a 
great  general. 

As  soon  as  Gabinius  received  advice  of  Antony’s 
good  success,  he  entered  the  heart  of  Egypt.  It  was 
in  winter,  when  the  waters  of  the  Nile  are  very  low, 
and  consequently  the  properest  time  for  the  conquest 
of  it.  Archelaus,  who  was  brave,  able,  and  experi¬ 
enced,  did  all  that  could  be  done  in  his  defence, and 
disputed  his  ground  very  well  with  the  enemy.  Af¬ 
ter  he  quitted  the  city  in  order  to  march  against  the 
Romans,  when  it  was  necessary  to  encamp  and  break 
ground  for  the  retrenchments,  the  Egyptians,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  live  an  idle  and  voluptuous  life,  raised  an 
outcry,  that  Archelaus  should  employ  the  mercena¬ 
ries  in  such  work  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  What 
could  be  expected  from  such  troops  in  a  battle?  They 
were,  in  fact,  soon  put  to  the  rout.  Archelaus  was 
killed,  fighting  valiantly.  Antony,  who  had  been  his 
particular  friend  and  guest,  having  found  his  body 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  adorned  it  in  a  royal  manner. 


s  Strab.  1.  xii.  p.  538.  Id.  1.  xvii.  p.  794—796.  Dion.  CaM, 
1.  xxxix.  p.  115.  117.  Cic.  in  Pison.  n.  49,50, 

•  Plut.  in  Anion,  p.  916,  917. 
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and  solemnized  his  obsequies  with  great  magnificence. 
By  this  action  he  left  behind  him  a  great  name  in  Al¬ 
exandria,  and  acquired  amongst  the  Romans  who 
served  with  him  in  this  war  the  reputation  of  a  man 
of  singular  valour  and  exceeding  generosity. 

Egypt  was  soon  reduced,  and  obliged  to  receive 
Auletes,  who  took  entire  possession  of  his  dominions. 
In  order  to  strengthen  him  in  it,  Gabinius  left  him 
some  Roman  troops  for  the  guard  of  his  person. 
Those  troops  contracted  at  Alexandria  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  country,  and  abandoned  them¬ 
selves  to  the  luxury  and  effeminacy  which  reigned 
there  more  than  in  any  other  city.  Auletes  put  his 
daughter  Berenice  to  death,  for  having  worn  the 
crown  during  his  exile;  and  afterwards  got  rid,  in 
the  same  manner,  of  all  the  rich  persons  who  had 
been  of  the  adverse  party.  He  had  occasion  for  the 
confiscation  of  their  estates,  to  make  up  the  sum  he 
had  promised  to  Gabinius,  to  whose  aid  he  was  in¬ 
debted  for  his  re-establishment. 

The  Egyptians  suffered  all  these  violences  without 
murmuring. l  But,  some  days  after,  a  Roman  soldier 
having  accidentally  killed  a  cat,  neither  the  fear  of  Ga. 
binius  nor  the  authority  of  Ptolemy  could  prevent  the 
people  from  tearing  him  to  pieces  upon  the  spot,  to 
avenge  the  insult  done  to  the  gods  of  the  country ;  for 
cats  were  of  that  number. 

Nothing  farther  is  known  with  respect  to  the  life 
of  Ptolemy  Auletes,1 2  except  that  C.  Rabirius  Posthu¬ 
mus,  who  had  either  lent  nim,  or  caused  to  be  lent 
him,  the  greatest  part  of  the  sums  he  had  borrowed 
at  Rome,  having  gone  to  him,  in  order  to  procure 
payment  when  he  was  entirely  reinstated,  that  prince 
gave  him  to  understand  that  he  despaired  of  satisfy¬ 
ing  him,  unless  he  would  consent  to  take  upon  him 
the  care  of  his  revenues,  by  which  means  he  might 
•eimburse  himself  by  little  and  little  with  his  own 
hands.  The  unfortunate  creditor  having  accepted 
that  offer  out  of  fear  of  losing  his  debt  if  he  refused 
it, the  king  soon  found  a  pretence  for  causing  him  to 
be  imprisoned,  though  one  of  the  oldest  and  dearest 
of  Caesar’s  friends,  and  though  Pompey  was  in  some 
measure  security  for  the  debt,  as  the  money  was  lent, 
and  the  obligations  executed,  in  his  presence,  and 
by  his  procurement,  in  a  country-house  of  his  near 
Alba. 

Rabirius  thought  himself  too  happy  in  being  able  to 
escape  from  prison  and  Egypt  more  miserable  than 
he  had  gone  thither.  To  complete  his  disgrace,  he 
was  prosecuted  in  form  as  soon  as  he  returned  to 
Rome,  for  having  aided  Ptolemy  in  corrupting  the 
senate,  by  the  sums  he  had  lent  him  for  that  purpose; 
of  having  dishonoured  his  quality  of  Roman  knight, 
by  the  employment  he  had  accepted  in  Egypt;  and 
lastly,  of  having  shared  in  the  money  which  Gabinius 
brought  from  thence,  with  whom,  it  was  alleged,  he 
had  connived.  Cicero’s  oration  in  his  defence,  which 
we  still  have,  is  an  eternal  monument  of  the  ingrati¬ 
tude  and  perfidy  of  this  unworthy  king. 

Ptolemy  Auletes  died  in  the  peace- 
A.  M.3953.  able  possession  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ant.  J.  C.  51.  Egypt,  about  four  years  after  his  re¬ 
establishments  He  left  two  sons  and 
two  daughters.  He  bequeathed  his  crown  to  the 
eldest  son  and  daughter,  and  ordered  by  his  will  that 
they  should  marry  together,  according  to  the  custom 
of  that  house,  and  govern  jointly.  And  because  they 
were  both  very  young  (for  the  daughter,  who  was  the 
eldest,  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age,)  he  left  them 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  Roman  senate.  This 
was  the  famous  Cleopatra,  whose  history  it  remains 
for  us  to  relate.  We  find  the  people  appointed  Pom¬ 
pey  the  young  king’s  guardian,  who  some  years  after 
so  basely  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death.* 

SECTION  II. — POTHINUS  AND  ACHILLAS,  MINIS¬ 
TERS  OF  THE  YOUNG  KING,  EXPEL  CLEOPATRA. 
SHE  RAISES  TROOPS  TO  RE-ESTABLISH  HERSELF. 
POMPEY,  AFTER  HAVING  BEEN  OVERTHROWN  AT 
PHARSALIA,  RETIRES  INTO  EGYPT.  HE  IS  ASSAS¬ 
SINATED  THERE.  CjESAR,  WHO  PURSUED  HIM,  AR¬ 


RIVES  AT  ALEXANDRIA,  WHERE  HE  IS  INFORMED 
OF  HIS  DEATH,  WHICH  HE  SEEMS  TO  LAMENT.  HE 
ENDEAVOURS  TO  RECONCILE  THE  BROTHER  AND 
SISTER,  AND  FOR  THAT  PURPOSE  SENDS  FOR  CLEO¬ 
PATRA,  OF  WHOM  HE  SOON  BECOMES  ENAMOURED. 
GREAT  COMMOTIONS  ARISE  AT  ALEXANDRIA,  AND 
SEVERAL  BATTLES  ARE  FOUGHT  BETWEEN  THE 
EGYPTIANS  AND  CiESAR’S  TROOPS,  WHEREIN  THE 
LATTER  HAVE  ALMOST  ALWAYS  THE  ADVANTAGE. 
THE  KING  HAVING  BEEN  DROWNED  IN  FLYING  AF¬ 
TER  A  SEA-FIGHT,  ALL  EGYPT  SUBMITS  TO  C.SSAR. 
HE  SETS  CLEOPATRA,  WITH  HER  YOUNGER  BROTH¬ 
ER,  UPON  THE  THRONE,  AND  RETURNS  TO  ROME. 

Little  is  known  of  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Cleopatra  and  herbro-  A.  M.  3956. 
ther.s  That  prince  was  a  minor,  un-  Ant.  J.  C.  48. 
der  the  tuition  of  Pothinus  the  eu¬ 
nuch,  and  of  Achillas  the  general  of  his  army.  Those 
two  ministers,  no  doubt  to  engross  to  themselves  the 
whole  administration  of  the  public  affairs,  had  depriv¬ 
ed  Cleopatra,  in  the  king’s  name,  of  the  share  in  the 
sovereignty  left  her  by  the  will  of  Auletes.  Injured 
in  this  manner,  she  went  into  Syria  and  Palestine  to 
raise  troops  in  those  countries,  in  order  to  assert  her 
rights  by  force  of  arms. 

It  was  exactly  at  this  conjuncture  of  the  quarrel 
between  the  brother  and  sister,  that  Pompey,  after 
having  lost  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  fled  to  Egypt; 
conceiving,  that  he  should  find  there  an  open  and 
secure  asylum  in  his  misfortunes.  He  had  been  the 
protector  of  Auletes,  the  father  of  the  reigning  king, 
and  it  was  solely  to  Pompey’s  influence  that  he  was 
indebted  for  his  re-establishment.  He  was  in  hopes 
of  finding  the  son  grateful,  and  of  being  powerfully 
assisted  by  him.  When  he  arrived,  Ptolemy  was 
upon  the  coast  with  his  army,  between  Pelusium  and 
mount  Casius,  and  Cleopatra  at  no  great  distance,  at 
the  head  of  her  troops  also.  Pompey,  on  approaching 
the  coast,  sent  to  Ptolemy  to  demand  permission  to 
land  and  enter  his  kingdom. 

The  two  ministers,  Pothinus  and  Achillas,  consult¬ 
ed  with  Theodotus  the  rhetorician,  the  young  king’s 
preceptor,  and  with  some  others,  what  answer  they 
should  make:  Pompey  in  the  mean  time  waited  the 
result  of  that  council,  and  chose  rather  to  expose  him¬ 
self  to  be  the  foot-ball  of  three  unworthy  persons  who 
governed  the  prince,  than  to  owe  his  safety  to  Caesar, 
who  was  his  father-in-law,  and  the  greatest  of  the 
Romans.  This  council  differed  in  opinion;  some 
were  for  receiving  him,  others  for  having  him  told  to 
seek  a  retreat  elsewhere.  Theodotus  approved  nei¬ 
ther  of  these  methods;  and  displaying  all  his  elo¬ 
quence,  undertook  to  demonstrate,  that  there  was  no 
other  choice  to  be  made,  than  that  of  ridding  them¬ 
selves  of  him.  His  reason  was,  because,  if  they  re¬ 
ceived  him,  Caesar  would  never  forgive  the  having 
assisted  his  enemy:  if  they  sent  him  away  without 
aid,  and  affairs  should  take  a  turn  in  his  favour,  he 
would  not  fail  to  revenge  himself  upon  them  for  their 
refusal.  That  therefore  there  was  no  security  for 
them,  but  in  putting  him  to  death;  by  which  means 
they  would  gain  Caesar’s  friendship,  and  prevent  the 
other  from  ever  doing  them  any  hurt;  for  said  he 
according  to  the  proverb,  “  Dead  men  do  not  bite.” 

This  advice  prevailed,  as  being  in  their  opinion  the 
wisest  and  most  safe.  Achil'as,  Septimius,  a  Roman 
officer  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  some 
others,  were  charged  with  putting  it  into  execution. 
They  went  to  take  Pompey  on  board  a  shallop,  under 
the  pretext  that  large  vessels  could  not  approach  the 
shore  without  difficulty.  The  troops  were  drawn  up 
on  the  sea-side,  as  with  design  to  do  honour  to  Pom- 
ey,  with  Ptolemy  at  their  head.  The  perfidious 
eptimius  tendered  his  hand  to  Pompey  in  the  name 
of  nis  master,  and  bade  him  come  to  a  king,  his  friend, 
whom  he  ought  to  regard  as  his  ward  and  son.  Pom¬ 
pey  then  embraced  his  wife  Cornelia,  who  was  al¬ 
ready  in  tears  for  his  death;  and,  after  having  repeat¬ 
ed  these  verses  of  Sophocles,  “  Every  man  who  en- 


1  Plut.  in  Pomp.  p.  659 — 662.  Id.  in  Coes.  p.  730,  731 
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ters  the  court  of  a  tyrant  becomes  his  slave,  though 
free  before,”  he  went  into  the  shallop.  When  they 
saw  themselves  near  the  shore,  they  stabbed  him  be¬ 
fore  the  king’s  eyes,  cut  off  his  head  and  threw  his 
body  upon  the  strand,  where  it  had  no  other  funeral 
than  what  one  of  his  freed-men  gave  it  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  an  old  Roman,  who  was  there  by  chance. 
They  raised  him  a  wretched  funeral-pile,  and  for 
that  purpose  made  use  of  some  fragments  of  an  old 
wreck,  that  had  been  driven  ashore  there. 

Cornelia  had  seen  Pompey  massacred  before  her 
eyes.  It  is  easier  to  imagine  the  condition  of  a  wo¬ 
man  in  the  height  of  grief  from  so  tragical  an  object, 
than  to  describe  it.  Those  who  were  in  her  galley, 
and  in  two  other  ships  in  company  with  it,  made  the 
coast  resound  wilh  the  cries  they  raised;  and  weigh- 
ng  anchor  immediately,  set  sail  before  the  wind, 
which  blew  fresh  as  soon  as  they  got  out  to  sea:  this 
prevented  the  Egyptians,  who  were  getting  ready  to 
chase  them,  from  pursuing  their  design. 

Caesar  made  all  possible  haste  to  arrive  in  Egypt, 
whither  he  suspected  Pompey  had  retired,  and  where 
he  was  in  hopes  of  finding  him  still  alive.  That  he 
might  be  there  the  sooner,  he  carried  very  few  troops 
with  him;  only  800  horse  and  3200  foot.  He  left  the 
rest  of  his  army  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  under  his 
lieutenant-generals,  with  orders  to  make  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  his  victory'  which  it  would  admit,  and  to 
establish  his  authority  in  all  those  countries.  As  for 
his  own  person,!  confiding  in  his  reputation,  and  the 
success  of  his  arms  at  Pharsalia,  and  reckoning  all 
places  secure  for  him,  he  made  no  scruple  to  land  at 
Alexandria  with  the  few  people  he  had.  He  was  very 
nigh  paying  dear  for  his  temerity. 

Upon  his  arrival  he  was  informed  of  Pompey’s 
death,  and  found  the  city  in  great  confusion.  Theod- 
otus  believing  he  should  do  him  an  exceeding  plea¬ 
sure,  presented  him  the  head  of  that  illustrious  fugi¬ 
tive.  He  wept  at  seeing  it,  and  turned  away  his  eyes 
from  a  spectacle  that  gave  him  horror.  He  even 
caused  it  to  be  interred  with  all  the  usual  solemnities. 
And  the  better  to  express  his  esteem  for  Pompey,  and 
the  respect  he  had  for  his  memory,  he  received  with 
great  kindness,  and  loaded  with  favours,  all  who  had 
adhered  to  him,  and  were  then  in  Egypt;  and  wrote 
to  his  friends  at  Rome,  that  the  highest  and  most 
grateful  advantage  of  his  victory  was  to  find  every 
day  some  new  occasion  to  preserve  the  lives,  and  do 
services  to  some  of  those  citizens,  who  had  borne  arms 
against  him. 

The  commotions  increased  every  day'  at  Alexan¬ 
dria,  and  abundance  of  murders  were  committed 
there;  the  city  having  neither  law  nor  government, 
because  without  a  master.  Caesar,  clearly  perceiving 
that  the  small  number  of  troops  with  him  were  far 
from  being  sufficient  to  awe  an  insolent  and  seditious 
populace,  gave  orders  for  the  legions  he  had  in  Asia 
to  march  thither  as  soon  as  possible.  It  was  not  in 
his  power  to  leave  Egypt,  because  of  the  Etesian 
winds,  which  in  that  country  blow  continually  during 
the  dog-days,  and  prevent  all  vessels  from  quitting 
Alexandria ;  as  those  winds  are  then  always  full  north. 
Not  to  lose  time,  he  demanded  the  payment  of  the 
money  due  to  him  from  Auletes,  and  took  cognizance 
of  the  dispute  between  Ptolemy  and  his  sister  Cleo¬ 
patra. 

We  have  seen,  that  when  Caesar  was  consul  for  the 
first  time,  Auletes  had  gained  him  by  the  promise  of 
6000  talents,  and  by  that  means  had  procured  him¬ 
self  to  be  established  upon  the  throne,  and  declared 
the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Romans.  The  king  had 
paid  him  only  a  part  of  that  sum,  and  had  given  him 
a  bond  for  the  remainder. 

Caesar  therefore  demanded  what  was  unpaid,  which 
he  wanted  for  the  subsistence  of  his  troops,  and  urged 
his  claim  with  rigour.  Pothinus,  Ptolemy’s  first  min¬ 
ister,  employed  various  stratagems  to  make  this  rig¬ 
our  appear  still  greater  than  it  really  was.  He  plun¬ 
dered  the  temples  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  which 
was  found  in  them,  and  made  the  king  and  all  the 


•  Caesar  confisus  famS  rerum  gestarum,  infirmis  auxiliis 
proficisci  non  dubitaverat;  atque  omnem  sibi  locum  tutum 
fore  existimabat.  Cas. 


great  persons  of  the  kingdom  eat  out  of  earthen  of 
wooden  vessels;  insinuating  underhand,  that  Ctesar 
had  seized  upon  all  the  silver  and  gold  plate,  in  or¬ 
der  to  render  him  odious  to  the  populace  by  such  re¬ 
ports,  which  were  not  destitute  of  probability  in  ap“ 
pearance,  though  entirely  groundless. 

But  what  finally  incensed  the  Egyptians  against 
Cassar,  and  made  them  at  last  take  arms,  was  the 
haughtiness  with  which  he  acted  as  judge  between 
Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  in  causing  them  to  be  cited 
to  appear  before  him  for  the  decision  of  their  dispute 
We  shall  soon  see  upon  what  he  founded  his  authority 
for  proceed  ingin  that  manner.  He  therefore  decreed 
in  form,  that  they  should  disband  their  armies,  should 
appear  and  plead  their  cause  before  him,  and  receive 
such  sentence  as  he  should  pass  between  them.  This 
order  was  looked  upon  in  Egypt  as  a  violation  of  the 
royal  dignity,  which,  being  independent,  acknow¬ 
ledged  no  superior,  and  could  be  judged  by  no  tri¬ 
bunal.  Caesar  replied  to  these  complaints,  that  he 
acted  only  in  virtue  of  being  appointed  arbiter  by  the 
will  of  Auletes,  who  had  put  his  children  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  the 
whole  authority  of  which  was  then  vested  in  his  per¬ 
son,  in  quality  of  consul:  that,  as  guardian,  he  had  a 
right  to  arbitrate  between  them;  and  that  all  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  was,  as  executor  of  the  will,  to  establish 
peace  between  the  brother  and  sister.  This  expla¬ 
nation  having  facilitated  the  affair,  it  was  at  length 
brought  before  Caesar,  and  advocates  were  chosen  to 
plead  the  cause. 

But  Cleopatra,  who  knew  Caesar’s  foible,  believed 
that  her  presence  would  be  more  persuasive  than  any 
advocate  she  could  employ  with  her  judge.  She 
caused  him  to  be  told,  that  she  perceived  that  those 
whom  she  employed  in  her  behalf  betrayed  her,  and 
demanded  his  permission  to  appear  in  person.  Plu¬ 
tarch  says  it  was  Caesar  himself  who  pressed  her  to 
come  and  plead  her  cause. 

That  princess  took  nobody  with  her,  of  all  her 
friends,  but  Apollodorus  the  Sicilian;  got  intoa  little 
boat,  and  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  walls  of  the 
citadel  of  Alexandria,  when  it  was  quite  dark  night. 
Finding  that  there  were  no  means  of  entering  with¬ 
out  being  known,  she  thought  of  this  stratagem.  She 
laid  herselfat  length  in  the  midst  of  a  bundle  of  clothes. 
Apollodorus  wrapped  it  up  in  a  cloth,  tied  up  with  a 
thong,  and  in  that  manner  carried  it  through  the  gate 
of  the  citadel  to  Cassar’s  apartment,  who  was  far  from 
being  displeased  with  the  stratagem.  The  first  sight 
of  so  beautiful  a  person  had  all  the  effect  upon  him 
she  had  desired. 

Ctesar  sent  the  next  day  for  Ptolemy,  and  pressed 
him  to  take  her  again,  and  be  reconciled  with  her. 
Ptolemy  saw  plainly  that  his  judge  was  become  his 
adversary:  and  having  learned  that  his  sister  was  then 
in  the  palace,  and  even  in  Cassar’s  own  apartment,  he 
quitted  it  in  the  utmost  fury,  and  in  the  open  street 
rent  the  diadem  off  his  head,  tore  it  to  pteces,  and 
threw  it  on  the  ground;  crying  out,  with  his  face 
bathed  in  tears,  that  he  was  betrayed;  and  relating 
the  circumstances  to  the  multitude  who  assembled 
round  him.  In  a  moment  the  whole  city  was  in  an 
uproar.  He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  populace, 
and  led  them  on  tumultuously  to  charge  Ctesar  with 
all  the  fury  natural  on  such  occasions. 

The  Roman  soldiers,  whom  Ctesar  had  with  him 
secured  the  person  of  Ptolemy.  But  as  all  the  rest 
who  knew  nothing  of  what  was  passing,  were  dispers 
ed  in  the  several  quarters  of  that  great  city,  Caesar 
would  inevitably  have  been  overpowered  and  torn  to 
pieces  by  that  furious  populace,  if  he  had  not  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  show  himself  to  them  from  a  part 
of  the  palace  so  high  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  upon 
it;  trom  hence  he  assured  them,  that  they  would  be 
fully  satisfied  with  the  judgment  he  should  pass. 
Those  promises  appeased  the  Egyptians  a  little. 

The  next  day  he  brought  out  Ptolemy  and  Cleo- 
atra  into  an  assembly  of  the  people,  summoned  by 
is  order.  After  having  caused  the  will  of  the  late 
king  to  be  read,  he  decreed,  as  guardian  and  arbitra¬ 
tor,  that  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  should  reign  jointly 
in  Egypt,  according  to  the  intent  of  that  wifi;  and 
that  Ptolemy  the  younger  son,  and  Arsinoe  the  young 
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er  daughter,  should  reign  in  Cyprus.  He  added  the 
last  article  to  appease  the  people;  for  it  was  an  ab¬ 
solute  gift  that  he  made  them,  as  the  Romans  were 
actually  in  possession  of  that  island.  But  he  feared 
the  effects  of  the  Alexandrian’s  fury;  and  it  was  to 
extricate  himself  out  of  his  present  danger  that  he 
made  that  concession. 

Every  one  was  satisfied  and  charm- 

A.  M.  3957.  ed  with  this  decree,  except  Pothinus. 
Ant.  J.  C.  47.  As  it  was  he  who  had  occasioned  the 
breach  between  Cleopatra  and  her 
brother,  and  the  expulsion  of  that  princess  from  the 
throne,  he  had  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  accommodation  would  prove  fatal  to 
him.  To  prevent  the  effect  of  Caesar’s  decree,  he  in¬ 
spired  the  people  with  new  subjects  of  jealousy  and 
discontent.  He  gave  out,  that  it  was  only  through 
fear  and  by  force  that  Caesar  had  granted  this  decree, 
which  would  not  long  subsist;  and  that  his  true  de¬ 
sign  was  to  place  Cleopatra  alone  upon  the  throne. 
This  was  what  the  Egyptians  exceedingly  feared,  not 
being  able  to  endure  that  a  woman  should  govern  them 
alone,  and  have  the  sole  authority.  When  he  saw  that 
the  people  came  into  his  views,  he  made  Achillas  ad¬ 
vance  at  the  head  of  the  army  from  Pelusium,  in  or¬ 
der  to  drive  Caesar  out  of  Alexandria.  The  approach 
of  that  army  put  all  things  into  their  former  confusion. 
Achillas,  who  had  20,000  good  troops,  despised  Caesar’s 
small  number,  and  believed  he  should  overpower  him 
immediately.  But  Caesar  posted  his  men  so  well,  in 
the  streets  and  upon  the  avenues  of  the  quarter  in  his 
possession,  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  supporting 
their  attack. 

When  they  saw  they  could  not  force  him,  they 
changed  their  measures,  and  marched  towards  the 
port,  with  design  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
fleet,  to  cut  off  his  communication  with  the  sea,  and  to 
prevent  him,  in  consequence,  from  receiving  succours 
and  convoys  on  that  side.  But  Cassar  again  frustra¬ 
ted  their  design,  by  causing  the  Egyptian  fleet  to  be 
set  on  fire,  and  by  possessing  himself  of  the  tower  of 
Pharos,  which  he  garrisoned.  By  this  means  he  pre¬ 
served  and  secured  his  communication  with  the  sea, 
without  which  he  would  have  been  ruined  effectually. 
Some  of  the  vessels  on  fire  drove  so  near  the  quay', 
that  the  flames  catched  the  neighbouring  houses,  from 
whence  they  spread  throughout  the  whole  quarter  of 
Bruchion.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  famous  libra¬ 
ry  was  consumed,  which  had  been  the  work  of  so 
many  kings,  and  in  which  there  were  400,000  volumes. 
What  a  loss  was  this  to  literature! 

Caesar,  seeing  so  dangerous  a  war  upon  his  hands, 
sent  into  all  the  neighbouring  countries  for  aid.  He 
wrote,  amongst  others,  to  Domitius  Calvinus,  whom 
he  had  left  to  command  in  Asia  Minor,  and  signified 
to  him  his  danger.  That  general  immediately  des- 
atched  two  legions,  the  one  by  land,  and  the  other 
y  sea.  That  which  went  by  sea  arrived  in  time;  the 
other  that  marched  by  land  did  not  go  thither  at  all. 
Before  it  had  got  there,  the  war  was  at  an  end.  But 
Caesar  was  best  served  by  Mithridates  the  Pergame- 
nian,  whom  he  sent  into  Syria  and  Cilicia;  tor  he 
brought  him  the  troops  which  extricated  him  out  of 
the  danger,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. 

Whilst  he  awaited  the  aid  he  had  sent  for,  in  order 
that  he  might  not  fight  an  army  so  superior  in  num¬ 
ber  till  he  thought  fit,  he  caused  the  quarter  in  his 
possession  to  be  fortified.  He  surrounded  it  with 
walls,  and  flanked  it  with  towers  and  other  works. 
Those  lines  included  the  palace,  a  theatre  very  near 
it,  which  he  made  use  of  as  a  citadel,  and  the  way 
that  led  to  the  port. 

Ptolemy  all  tnis  while  was  in  Caesar’s  hands;  and 
Pothinus,  his  governor  and  first  minister,  who  coin¬ 
cided  with  Achillas,  gave  him  advice  of  all  that  pas¬ 
sed,  and  encouraged  him  to  push  the  siege  with  vig¬ 
our.  One  of  his  letters  was  at  last  intercepted  ;  and 
his  treason  being  thereby  discovered,  Caesar  ordered 
him  to  be  put  to  death. 

Ganymedes,  another  eunuch  of  the  palace,  who 
educated  Arsinoe  the  youngest  of  the  king’s  sisters, 
apprehending  the  same  fate,  because  he  had  shared 
in  that  treason,  carried  off  the  young  princess,  and 
escaped  into  the  camp  of  the  Egyptians;  who  not 
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having  had,  till  then,  any  of  the  royal  family  at  their 
head,  were  oveijoyed  at  her  presence,  and  proclaimed 
herqueen.  ButGanvmedes,  who  entertained  thoughts 
of  supplanting  Achillas,  caused  that  general  to  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  having  given  up  the  fleet  to  Cssar  that  had 
been  set  on  fire  by  the  Romans,  caused  him  to  be  put 
to  death,  and  the  command  of  the  army  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  himself.  He  took  also  upon  him  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  all  other  affairs;  and  undoubtedly  did  not 
want  capacity  for  the  office  of  a  prime  minister,  probi¬ 
ty  only  excepted,  which  is  often  reckoned  little  or  no 
qualification:  for  he  had  all  the  necessary  penetration 
and  activity,  and  contrived  a  thousand  artful  strata¬ 
gems  to  distress  Cassar  during  the  continuance  of  this 
war. 

For  instance,  he  found  means  to  spoil  all  the  fresh 
water  in  his  quarter,  and  was  very  near  destroying 
him  by  that  means.  For  there  was  no  other  fresh  wa¬ 
ter  in  Alexandria,  than  that  of  the  Nile.  In  every 
house  were  vaulted  reservoirs, l  where  it  was  kept. 
Every  year,  upon  the  great  swell  of  the  Nile,  the  wa¬ 
ter  of  that  river  came  in  by  a  canal,  which  had  been 
cut  forthat  purpose;  and  by  a  sluice,  made  with  that 
design,  was  turned  into  the  vaulted  reservoirs,  which 
were  the  cisterns  of  the  city,  where  it  grew  clear  by 
degrees.  The  masters  of  houses  and  their  families 
drank  of  this  water;  but  the  poorer  sort  of  people 
were  forced  to  drink  the  running  water,  which  was 
muddy  and  very  unwholesome;  for  there  were  no 
springs  in  the  city.  Those  caverns  were  made  in  such 
a  manner,  that  they  all  had  communication  with  each 
other.  This  provision  of  water  made  at  one  time 
served  for  the  whole  year.  Every  house  had  an  open¬ 
ing  like  the  mouth  of  a  well,  through  which  the  wa¬ 
ter  was  taken  up  either  in  buckets  or  pitchers.  Gan¬ 
ymedes  caused  all  the  communications  with  the  cav¬ 
erns  in  the  quarters  of  Caesar  to  be  stopped  up;  and 
then  found  means  to  turn  the  sea- water  into  the  latter, 
and  thereby  spoiled  all  his  fresh  water.  As  soon  a3 
they  perceived  that  the  water  was  spoiled,  Caesar’s 
soldiers  made  such  a  noise,  and  raised  such  a  tumult, 
that  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  his  quar¬ 
ter,  very  much  to  his  disadvantage,  if  he  had  not  im¬ 
mediately  thought  of  ordering  wells  to  be  sunk,  where, 
at  last,  springs  were  found  which  supplied  them  with 
water  enough  to  make  amends  for  that  which  was 
spoiled. 

After  that,  upon  Caesar’s  receiving  advice  that  the 
legion  which  Calvinus  had  sent  by  sea  was  arrived 
upon  the  coast  of  Libya,  which  was  not  very  distant, 
he  advanced  with  his  whole  fleet  to  convoy  it  safely 
to  Alexandria.  Ganymedes  was  apprized  of  this,  and 
immediately  assembled  all  the  Egyptian  ships  he  could 
get,  in  order  to  attack  him  upon  his  return.  A  battle 
actually  ensued  between  the  two  fleets.  Caesar  had 
the  advantage,  and  brought  his  legion  without  dan- 
gerinto  the  port  of  Alexandria;  and  had  not  the  night 
come  on,  the  ships  of  the  enemy  would  not  have  es¬ 
caped. 

To  repair  that  loss,  Ganymedes  drew  together  all 
the  ships  from  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  and  formed  a 
new  fleet,  with  which  he  entered  the  port  of  Alexan¬ 
dria.  A  second  action  was  unavoidable.  The  Alex¬ 
andrians  climbed  in  throngs  to  the  tops  of  the  houses 
next  the  port,  to  be  spectators  of  the  fight,  and  await¬ 
ed  the  success  with  fear  and  trembling;  lifting  up 
their  hands  to  heaven  to  implore  the  assistance  of  the 
gods.  The  all  of  the  Romans  was  at  stake,  as  they 
had  no  resource  left  if  they  lost  this  battle.  Caa- 
sar  was  again  victorious.  The  Rhodians,  by  thei. 
valour  and  skill  in  naval  affairs,  contributed  exceed¬ 
ingly  to  this  victory. 

Caesar,  to  make  the  best  of  it,  endeavoured  to  seize 
the  isle  of  Pharos,  where  he  landed  his  troops  after 
the  battle,  and  to  possess  himself  of  the  mole,  called 
the  Heptastadion,  by  which  it  was  joined  to  the  con¬ 
tinent.  But  after  having  obtained  several  advantages 
he  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  more  than  800  men 
and  was  very  near  falling  himself  in  his  retreat.  For 
the  ship  in  which  he  had  designed  to  get  off,  being 


•  There  are  to  this  day  exactly  the  same  kind  of  caves  at 
Alexandria,  which  are  filled  once  a  year,  as  at  that  lime. 
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ready  (o  sink  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  entered  it  with  him,  he  threw  himself 
into  the  sea,  and  with  great  difficulty  swam  to  the 
next  ship.  Whilst  he  was  thus  swimming  he  held 
one  hand  above  the  water,  in  which  were  papers  of 
consequence,  and  swam  with  the  other,  so  that  they 
were  not  wetted. 

The  Alexandrians,  seeing  that  ill  success  itself  only- 
served  to  give  Cassar’s  troops  new  courage,  entertain¬ 
ed  thoughts  of  making  peace,  or  at  least  pretended 
such  a  disposition.  They  sent  deputies  to  demand 
their  king  of  him;  assuring  him,  that  his  presence 
alone  would  put  an  end  to  all  differences.  Cassar, 
who  well  knew  their  subtle  and  deceitful  character, 
was  not  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  their  professions; 
but  as  he  hazarded  nothing  in  giving  them  up  their 
king’s  person,  and,  if  they  failed  in  their  promises, 
the  fault  would  be  entirely  on  their  side,  he  thought 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  grant  their  demand.  He  ex¬ 
horted  the  young  prince  to  take  advantage  of  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  inspire  his  subjects  with  sentiments  of 
peace  and  equity;  to  redress  the  evils  with  which  a 
war  very  imprudently  undertaken  had  distressed  his 
dominions;  to  approve  himself  worthy-  of  the  confi¬ 
dence  he  reposed  in  him,  by  giving  hirn  his  liberty; 
and  to  show  his  gratitude  for  the  services  he  had  ren¬ 
dered  his  father.  Ptolemy,!  early  instructed  by  his 
masters  in  the  art  of  dissimulation  and  deceit,  begged 
of  Caesar  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  not  to  deprive  him 
of  his  presence,  which  was  a  much  greater  satisfaction 
to  him,  than  to  reign  over  others.  The  sequel  soon 
explained  how  much  sincerity  there  was  in  those  tears 
and  professions  of  amity.  He  was  no  sooner  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  than  he  renewed  hostilities  with 
more  vigour  than  ever.  The  Egyptians  endeavoured, 
by  means  of  their  fleet,  to  cut  off  Caesar’s  provisions 
entirely.  This  occasioned  a  new  fight  at  sea,  near 
Canopus,  in  which  Caesar  wa3  again  victorious.  When 
this  battle  was  fought,  Mitbridates  of  Pergamus  was 
upon  the  point  of  arriving  with  the  army  which  he 
was  bringing  to  the  aid  of  Caesar. 

.Ho  had  been  sent  into  Syria  and  Cilicia  to  assem¬ 
ble  all  the  troops  he  could,  and  to  march  them  to 
Egypt.*  He  acquitted  himself  of  his  commission  with 
such  diligence  and  prudence,  that  he  had  soon  form¬ 
ed  aconsiderable  army.  Antipater  the  Idumsean  con¬ 
tributed  very  much  towards  it.  He  had  not  only  join¬ 
ed  him  with  3000  Jews,  but  engaged  several  neigh¬ 
bouring  princes  of  Arabia  and  Coele-syria,  and  the 
free  cities  of  Phoenicia  and  Syria  also,  to  send  him 
troops.  Mithridates,  with  Antipater,  who  accompa¬ 
nied  him  in  person,  marched  into  Egypt;  and  upon 
arriving  before  Pelusium,  they  carried  that  place  by 
storm.  They  were  indebted  principally  to  Antipater’s 
bravery  for  the  taking  of  this  city ;  for  he  was  the  first 
that  mounted  the  breach  and  got  upon  the  wall,  and 
thereby  opened  the  way  for  those  who  followed  him 
to  carry  the  town. 

On  their  route  from  thence  to  Alexandria,  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  through  the  country  of  Onion, 3  all 
the  passes  of  which  had  been  seized  by  the  Jews  who 
inhabited  it.  The  army  was  there  put  to  a  stand,  and 
their  whole  design  was  upon  the  point  of  miscarrying, 
if  Antipater,  by  his  influence,  and  that  of  Hyrcanus, 
from  whom  he  brought  them  letters,  had  not  engag¬ 
ed  them  to  espouse  Caesar’s  party.  Upon  the  spread¬ 
ing  of  that  news,  the  Jews  of  Memphis  did  the  same, 
and  Mithridates  received  from  both  all  the  provisions 
his  army  had  occasion  for.  When  they  were  near 
the  Delta,  Ptolemy  detatched  a  flying  army  to  dispute 
the  passage  of  the  Nile  with  them.  A  battle  was 
fought  in  consequence.  Mithridates  put  himself  at 
the  bead  of  part  of  his  army,  and  gave  the  command 
of  the  other  to  Antipater.  Mithridates’s  wing  was 
soon  broken,  and  obliged  to  give  way;  but  Antipater, 
who  had  defeated  the  enemy  on  his  side,  came  to  his 
-elief.  The  battle  began  afresh,  and  the  enemy  were 


i  Regius  animus  disciplinis  fallacissimis  eruditus,  ne  A 

gentis  suae  moribus  degeneraret,  flens  orare  contra  Cresarem 

coepit,  ne  se  dimiueret:  non  enim  regnum  ipsum  sibi  con- 
Bpectu  Caesaris  esse  jucundius.  Hirt.  de  Bell.  Alex. 

»  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xiv.  c.  14,  15. 

[»  So  called  from  Onias.the  Jewish  priest,  who  had  got  a 
grant  of  that  district  from  one  of  the  Ptolemies.] 


defeated.  Mithridates  and  Antipater  pursued  them 
made  a  great  slaughter,  and  regained  the  field  of  bat 
tie.  They  took  even  the  enemy’s  camp,  and  obliged 
those  who  remained  to  repass  the  Nile,  in  order  to 
escape. 

Ptolemy  then  advanced  with  his  whole  army,  in 
order  to  overpower  the  victors.  Caesar  also  marched 
to  support  them ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  joined  them, 
came  directly  to  a  decisive  battle,  in  which  he  obtain¬ 
ed  a  complete  victory.  Ptolemy,  in  endeavouring  to 
escape  in  a  boat,  was  drowned  in  the  Nile.  Alexan¬ 
dria  and  all  Egypt  submitted  to  the  victor. 

Caesar  returned  to  Alexandria  about  the  middle  of 
our  January;  and  not  finding  any  farther  opposition 
to  his  orders,  gave  the  crown  of  Egypt  to  Cleopatra, 
in  conjunction  with  Ptolemy  her  other  brother.  This 
was  in  effect  giving  it  to  Cleopatra  alone;  for  that 
young  prince  was  only  eleven  years  old.  The  passion 
which  Caesar  had  conceived  for  that  princess  was  pro¬ 
perly  the  sole  cause  of  his  embarking  in  so  danger¬ 
ous  a  war.  He  had  by  her  one  son,  called  Caesarion, 
whom  Augustus  caused  to  be  put  to  death  when  be 
became  master  of  Alexandria.  His  affection  for  Cleo 
patra  kept  him  much  longer  in  Egypt  than  his  affairs 
required.  For  though  every  thing  was  settled  in 
that  kingdom  by  the  end  of  January,  he  did  not  leave 
it  till  the  end  of  April,  according  to  Appian,  who 
says  he  stayed  there  nine  months.  Now  he  had  ar¬ 
rived  there  only  about  the  end  of  July  the  year  be¬ 
fore. 

Cassar  passed  whole  nights  in  feasting  with  Cleo- 
atraA  Having  embarked  with  her  upon  the  Nile 
e  carried  her  through  the  whole  country  with  a  nu¬ 
merous  fleet,  and  would  have  penetrated  into  Ethio- 
ia,  if  his  army  had  not  refused  to  follow  him.  He 
ad  resolved  to  bring  her  to  Rome,  and  to  marry  her; 
and  intended  to  have  caused  a  law  to  pass  in  the  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  people,  by  which  the  citizens  of  Rome 
should  be  permitted  to  marry  such  and  as  many  wives 
as  they  thought  fit.  Helvius  Cinna,  the  tribune  of 
the  people,  declared,  after  his  death,  that  he  had  pre¬ 
pared  a  harangue,  in  order  to  propose  that  law  to  the 
people,  not  being  able  to  refuse  his  assistance  upon 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  Caesar. 

He  carried  Arsinoe,  whom  he  had  taken  in  this  war, 
to  Rome,  and  she  w-alked  in  his  triumph  in  chains  of 
gold ;  but  immediately  after  that  solemnity  he  set  her 
at  liberty.  He  did  not  permit  her,  however,  to  return 
into  Egypt,  lest  her  presence  should  occasion  new 
troubles,  and  frustrate  the  regulations  he  had  made 
in  that  kingdom.  She  chose  the  province  of  Asia  for 
her  residence;  at  least  it  was  there  that  Antony 
found  her  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  caused  her 
to  be  put  to  death  at  the  instigation  of  her  sister 
Cleopatra. 

Before  he  left  Alexandria,  Cassar,  in  gratitude  for 
the  aid  he  had  received  from  the  Jews,  caused  all  the 
privileges  they  enjoyed  to  be  confirmed ;  and  ordered 
a  column  to  be  erected,  on  which,  by  his  command, 
all  those  privileges  were  engraven,  with  the  decree 
confirming  them. 

What  at  length  made  him  quit  Egypt,i * * * 5 *  was  the 
war  with  Pharnaces,  king  of  the  Cimmerian  Bospho¬ 
rus,  and  son  of  Mithridates,  the  last  king  of  Pontus. 
He  fought  a  great  battle  with  him  near  the  city  of 
Zela,6  defeated  his  whole  army,  and  drove  him  out 
of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  To  denote  the  rapidity 
of  his  conquest,  in  writing  to  one  of  his  friends,  he 
made  use  of  only  these  three  words,  Veni,  vidi,vici; 
that  is  to  say,  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered. 

SECTION  III. — CLEOPATRA  CAUSES  HER  YOUNGER 
BROTHER  TO  BE  PUT  TO  DEATH,  AND  REIGNS 
ALONE.  THE  DEATH  OF  JULIUS  CJESAR  HAVING 
MADE  WAY  FOR  THE  TRIUMVIRATE  FORMED  BE¬ 
TWEEN  ANTONY,  LEPIDUS,  AND  YOUNG  Ca:SAR, 
CALLED  ALSO  OCTAVIANUS,  CLEOPATRA  DECLARES 
HERSELF  FOR  THE  TRIUMVIRS.  SHE  GOES  TO 
ANTONY  AT  TARSUS,  GAINS  AN  ABSOLUTE  ASCEN¬ 
DANT  OVER  HIM,  AND  BRINGS  HIM  WITH  HER  TO 
ALEXANDRIA.  ANTONY  GOES  TO  ROME,  WHERE  HE 


4  Suet,  in  J.  Ctes.  c.  52.  i  Plut.  in  Cses.  p.  731, 

•  This  was  a  city  of  Cappadocia. 
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ESPOUSES  OCT  AVIA.  HE  ABANDONS  HIMSELF  AGAIN 
TO  CLEOPATRA;  AND  AFTER  SOME  EXPEDITIONS 
RETURNS  TO  ALEXANDRIA,  WHICH  HE  ENTERS  IN 
TRIUMPH.  HE  THERE  CELEBRATES  THE  CORONA¬ 
TION  OF  CLEOPATRA  AND  HER  CHILDREN.  OPEN 
RUPTURE  BETWEEN  CESAR  AND  ANTONY.  THE 
LATTER  REPUDIATES  OCTAVIA.  THE  TWO  FLEETS 
PUT  TO  SEA.  CLEOPATRA  DETERMINES  TO  FOL¬ 
LOW  ANTONr.  BATTLE  OF  ACTIUM.  CLEOPATRA 
FLIES,  AND  DRAWS  ANTONY  AFTER  HER.  C/ESAR’S 
VICTORY  IS  COMPLETE.  HE  ADVANCES  SOME  TIME 
AFTER  AGAINST  ALEXANDRIA,  WHICH  MAKES  NO 
LONG  RESISTANCE.  TRAGICAL  DEATH  OF  ANTONY 
AND  CLEOPATRA.  EGYPT  IS  REDUCED  INTO  A 
PROVINCE  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

Cesar  after  the  war  of  Alexand  ria,  had  re-establish- 
d  Cleopatra  upon  the  throne,  and,  for  form  only,  had 
ssociated  her  brother  with  her,  who  at  that  time  was 
only  eleven  years  of  age.  During  his  minority,  all 
power  was  in  her  hands.  When  he 
A.  M.  3961.  attained  his  fifteenth  year.l  which 
Ant.  J.  C.  43.  was  the  time  when,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  country,  he  was  to  go¬ 
vern  for  himself,  and  have  a  share  in  the  royal  au¬ 
thority,  she  poisoned  him,  and  remained  sole  queen 
of  Egypt. 

In  this  interval  Caesar  had  been  killed  at  Rome  by 
the  conspirators,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Brutus 
and  Cassius;  and  the  triumvirate,  between  Antony, 
Lepidus,  and  OGtavianus  Caesar,  had  been  formed,  to 
avenge  the  death  of  Caesar. 

Cleopatra  declared  herself  without  hesitation  for 
the  triumvirs.*  She  gave  Allienus,  the  consul,  Dola- 
bella’s  lieutenant,  four  legions,  which  were  the  re¬ 
mains  of  Pompey’sand  Crassus's  armies,  and  formed 
part  of  the  troops  which  Caesar  had 
A.  M.  3962.  left  with  her  for  the  defence  of  Egypt. 
Ant.  J.  C.  41.  She  had  also  a  fleet  in  readiness  for 
sailing,  but  it  was  prevented  by  storms 
from  setting  out.  Cassius  made  himself  master  of 
those  four  legions,  and  frequently  solicited  Cleopatra 
for  aid,  which  she  resolutely  refused.  She  sailed  some 
time  after  with  a  numerous  fleet,  to  join  Antony  and 
Octavianus.  A  violent  storm  occasioned  the  loss  of 
a  great  number  of  her  ships,  and  falling  sick,  she  was 
obliged  to  return  into  Egypt. 

Antony ,3  after  the  defeat  of  Brutus 
A.  M.  3963.  and  Cassius  in  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
Ant.  J.  C.  42.  having  passed  over  into  Asia,  in  or¬ 
der  to  establish  the  authority  of  the 
triumvirate  there,  the  kings,  princes,  and  ambassa¬ 
dors  of  the  East,  came  thither  in  throngs  to  make 
their  court  to  him.  He  was  informed  that  the  gover¬ 
nors  of  Phoenicia,  which  was  dependent  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Egypt,  had  sent  Cassius  aid  against  Dola- 
bella.  He  cited  Cleopatra  before  him,  to  answer  for 
the  conduct  of  her  governors;  and  sent  one  of  his 
lieutenants  to  oblige  her  to  come  to  him  in  Cilicia, 
whither  he  was  going  to  assemble  the  states  of  that 
province.  That  step  was,  from  its  consequences,  very 
fatal  to  Antony,  ana  completed  his  ruin.  His  love 
for  Cleopatra  having  awakened  passions  in  him,  till 
then  concealed  or  asleep,  inflamed  them  even  to  mad¬ 
ness,  and  finally  deadened  and  extinguished  the  few 
sparks  of  honour  and  virtue  which  he  might  perhaps 
still  retain. 

Cleopatra,  assured  of  her  charms  by  the  proof  she 
had  already  so  successfully  made  of  them  upon  Julius 
Caesar,  was  in  hopes  that  she  could  also  very  easily 
captivate  Antony;  and  the  more,  because  the  former 
had  known  her  only  when  she  was  very  young,  and 
had  no  experience  in  the  world;  whereas  she  was 
going  to  appear  before  Antony,  at  the  age  wherein 
women,  with  the  bloom  of  their  beauty,  unite  the 
whole  force  of  wit  and  address  to  manage  and  con¬ 
duct  the  greatest  affairs.  Cleopatra  was  at  that  time 
five-and-twenty  years  old.  She  provided  herself, 
therefore,  with  exceeding  rich  presents,  great  sums 


1  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xv.  c.  4.  Porphyr.  p.  226. 

»  Appian.  1.  in.  p.  576.  1.  iv.  p.  623.  1.  v.  p.  675. 

»  Plut.  in  Anton,  p.  926,  932.  Dio.  1.  xlviii.  p.  371.  Ap- 
ptan.  de  Bell.  Civ.  1.  v.  p.  671. 
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of  money,  and  especially  with  most  magnificent  hab¬ 
its  and  ornaments;  and  with  still  higher  hopes  in  her 
attractions  and  the  graces  of  her  person,  more  pow¬ 
erful  than  dress,  or  even  gold,  she  began  her  voyage. 

Upon  her  way  she  received  several  letters  from  An¬ 
tony,  who  was  at  Tarsus,  and  from  his  friends,  press¬ 
ing  her  to  hasten  her  journey;  but  she  only  laugh¬ 
ed  at  their  eagerness,  and  used  never  the  more  dili¬ 
gence  for  them.  Having  crossed  the  sea  of  Pamphy- 
lia,  she  entered  the  Cydnus,  and,  going  up  that  river, 
landed  at  Tarsus.  Never  was  equipage  more  splen¬ 
did  and  magnificent  than  hers.  The  stern  of  her 
ship  flamed  with  gold,  the  sails  were  purple,  and  the 
oars  inlaid  with  silver.  A  pavilion  of  cloth  of  gold 
was  raised  upon  the  deck,  under  which  appeared  the 
queen,  robed  like  Venus,  and  surrounded  with  the 
most  beautiful  virgins  of  her  court,  of  whom  some  re¬ 
presented  the  Nereides,  and  others  the  Graces.  In¬ 
stead  of  trumpets  were  heard  flutes,  hautboys,  harps, 
and  other  such  instruments  of  music,  warbling  tne 
softest  airs,  to  which  the  oars  kept  time,  and  render¬ 
ed  the  harmony  more  agreeable.  Perfumes  were 
burning  on  the  deck,  which  spread  their  odours  to  a 
great  distance  upon  the  river,  and  on  each  side  of 
its  banks,  that  were  covered  with  an  infinitude  of 
people,  whom  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle  had  drawn 
thither. 

As  soon  as  her  arrival  was  known,  the  whole  peo¬ 
ple  of  Tarsus  went  out  to  meet  her;  so  that  Antony, 
who  at  that  time  was  giving  audience,  saw  his  tribu¬ 
nal  abandoned  by  everyone,  and  not  a  single  person 
with  him,  but  his  lictors  and  domestics.  A  rumour 
was  spread  that  it  was  the  goddess  Venus,  who  came 
in  masquerade  to  make  Bacchus  a  visit  for  the  good 
of  Asia. 

She  was  no  sooner  landed,  than  Antony  sent  to 
compliment  and  invite  her  to  supper.  But  she  an¬ 
swered  his  deputies,  that  she  should  be  very  glad  to 
regale  him  herself,  and  that  she  would  expect  him 
in  the  tents  she  had  caused  to  be  got  ready  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river.  He  made  no  difficulty  to  go  thith¬ 
er,  and  found  the  preparations  of  a  magnificence  not 
to  be  expressed.  He  admired  particularly  the  beauty 
of  the  lights,  which  had  been  disposed  with  abundance 
of  art,  and  whose  brilliancy  was  such,  that  they  made 
midnight  seem  bright  day. 

Antony  invited  her  in  his  turn,  for  the  next  day 
But  in  spite  of  his  utmost  endeavours  to  exceed  her  in 
this  entertainment,  he  confessed  himself  overcome,  as 
well  in  the  splendour  as  disposition  of  the  feast;  and 
was  the  first  to  rally  the  parsimony  and  plainness  of 
his  own,  in  comparison  with  the  sumptuousness  and 
elegance  of  Cleopatra’s.  The  queen,  finding  nothing 
but  what  was  gross  in  the  pleasantries  of  Antony,  and 
more  expressive  of  the  soldier  than  the  courtier,  re¬ 
paid  him  in  his  own  coin;  but  with  so  much  wit  and 
grace,  that  he  was  not  in  the  least  offended  at  it.  For 
the  beauties  and  charms  of  her  conversation,  attended 
with  all  possible  sweetness  and  gayety,  had  attractions 
in  them  still  more  irresistible  than  her  form  and  fea¬ 
tures,  and  left  upon  his  mind  and  heart  an  indelible 
impression.  She  charmed  whenever  she  spoke,  such 
music  and  harmony  were  in  her  utterance,  and  the 
very  sound  of  her  voice. 

Little  or  no  mention  was  made  of  the  complaints 
against  Cleopatra,  which  were  besides  without  foun¬ 
dation.  She  struck  Antony  so  violently  with  her 
charms, and  gained  so  absolute  an  ascendantover  him, 
that  he  could  refuse  her  nothing.  It  was  at  this  time, 
that  at  her  entreaty  he  caused  Arsinoe,  her  sister,  to 
be  put  to  death,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  temple 
of  Diana  at  Miletus,  as  in  a  secure  asylum. 

Great  feasts  were  made  every  day  .4  Some  new  ban¬ 
quet  still  outdid  that  which  preceded  it,  and  she  seem¬ 
ed  to  study  to  excel  herself.  Antony,  at  a  feast  to 
which  she  had  invited  him,  was  astonished  at  seeing 
the  riches  displayed  on  all  sides,  and  especially  at  the 
great  number  of  gold  cups  enriched  with  jewels,  and 
wrought  b}'  the  most  excellent  workmen.  She  told 
him,  with  a  disdainful  air,  that  those  were  but  trifles, 
and  made  him  a  present  of  them.  The  next  day  the 
banquet  was  still  more  superb.  Antony,  according 
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to  custom,  had  brought  a  good  number  of  guests  along 
with  him,  all  officers  of  rank  and  distinction.  She 
gave  them  all  the  vessels  and  plate  of  gold  and  silver 
used  at  the  entertainment. 

Without  doubt,'  in  one  of  these  feasts  happened 
what  Pliny,  and,  after  him,  Macrobius,  relate.  Cleo¬ 
patra  jested,  according  to  custom,  upon  Antony’s  en¬ 
tertainment,  as  very  niggardly  and  inelegant.  Piqued 
with  the  raillery,  he  asked  her,  with  some  warmth, 
what  she  thought  would  add  to  its  magnificence! 
Cleopatra  answered  coldly,  that  she  could  expend 
more  than  a  million  of  livres®  upon  one  supper.  He 
affirmed  that  she  was  merely  bragging,  that  it  was 
impossible,  and  that  she  could  never  make  it  appear. 
A  wager  was  laid,  and  Plancus  was  to  decide  it.  The 
next  day  they  came  to  the  banquet.  The  service  was 
magnificent,  but  had  nothing  so  very  extraordinary 
in  it.  Antony  calculated  the  expense,  demanded  of 
the  queen  the  price  of  the  several  dishes,  and  wi  th  an 
air  of  raillery,  as  secure  of  victory,  told  her,  that  they 
were  still  farfronj  a  million.  “  Stay,”  said  the  queen, 
“  this  is  only  a  beginning.  I  shall  try  whether  I  can¬ 
not  spend  a  million  only  upon  myself.”  A  second 
table  3  was  brought,  and,  according  to  the  order  she 
had  before  given,  nothing  was  set  on  it  but  a  single 
cup  of  vinegar.  Antony,  surprised  at  such  a  prepara¬ 
tion,  could  not  imagine  for  what  it  was  intended. 
Cleopatra  had  at  her  ears  two  pearls,  the  finest  that 
ever  were  seen,  each  of  which  was  valued  at  above 
50,000 1  One  of  these  pearls  she  took  oft',  threw  it 
into  the  vinegar, 4  and,  after  having  dissolved  it,  swal¬ 
lowed  it.  She  was  preparing  to  do  as  much  by  the 
other;  Plancus  stopped  her.Sand  deciding  the  wager 
in  her  favour,  declared  Antony  overcome.  Plancus 
was  much  in  the  wrong,  to  envy  the  queen  the  singu¬ 
lar  and  peculiar  glory  of  having  swallowed  2,000,000 
in  two  draughts. 

Antony  was  embroiled  with  Caesar. 

A.  M.  3964.  Whilst  his  wife  Fulvia  was  very  ac- 
Ant.  J.  C.  40.  tive  at  Rome  in  supporting  his  inter¬ 
ests,  and  the  army  of  the  Parthians 
was  upon  the  point  of  entering  Syria,  as  if  those  things 
did  not  concern  him,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  drawn 
away  by  Cleopatra  to  Alexandria,  where  they  passed 
theirtime  in  games,  amusements,  and  voluptuousness, 
treating  each  otherevery  day  at  excessive  and  incredi¬ 
ble  expenses;  which  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  circumstance. 

A  young  Greek, 6  who  went  to  Alexandria  to  study 
physic,  upon  the  great  noise  those  feasts  made,  had 
the  curiosity  to  assure  himself  with  his  own  eyes  about 
them.  Having  been  admitted  into  Antony’s  kitchen, 
he  saw,  amongst  other  things,  eight  wild  boars  roast¬ 
ing  whole  at  the  same  time.  Upon  which  he  express¬ 
ed  surprise  at  the  great  number  of  guests  that  he  sup¬ 
posed  were  to  be  at  the  supper.  One  of  the  officers 
could  not  forbear  laughing,  and  told  him,  that  they 
were  not  so  many  as  he  imagined,  and  that  there 
would  not  be  above  a  dozen  in  all;  but  that  it  was 
necessary  every  thing  should  be  served  in  a  degree 
of  perfection,  which  every  moment  ceases  and  spoils. 
“For,"  added  he,  “it  often  happens,  that  Antony 
will  order  his  supper,  and  a  moment  after  forbid  it 
to  be  served,  having  entered  into  some  conversation 
that  diverts  him.  For  that  reason,  not  one  but  many 

1  Piin.  1.  ix.  c.  35.  Macrob.  Satur.  1.  ii.  c.  13. 

*  Cenlies  II  S.  Hoc  est,  centies  centena  millia  sestertium. 
Which  amounted  to  more  than  a  million  of  livres,  or  52,- 
5001  sterling. 

*  The  ancients  changed  their  tables  at  every  course. 

*  Vinegar  is  strong  enough  to  dissolve  the  hardest  things. 
Aceti succus  domitor rerum,  as  Plinysaysof  it,  1.  xxxiii.c.3. 
Cleopatra  had  not  the  glory  of  the  invention.  Before  her, 
to  the  disgrace  of  royalty,  the  son  of  a  comedian  (Clodius, 
the  son  of  fEsopus)  had  done  something  of  the  same  kind, 
and  often  swallowed  pearls  dissolved  in  that  manner,  from 
the  sole  pleasure  of  making  the  expense  of  his  meals  enor¬ 
mous. 

Filius  iEsopi  detractam  ex  aure  Metellae, 

Scilicet  ut  decies  solidum  exsorberet,  aceto 
Piluit  insignem  baccam -  Hor.  1.  i-i.  Sat.  3. 

>  This  other  pearl  was  afterwards  consecrated  to  Venus 
by  Augustus,  who  carried  it  to  Rome  on  his  return  from 
Alexandria ;  and  having  caused  it  to  be  cut  in  two,  its  size 
was  so  extraordinary,  that  it  served  for  pendants  in  the  ears 
of  that  goddess.  Plin.  ibid 
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suppers  are  provided,  because  it  is  hard  to  know  at 
what  time  he  will  think  fit  to  have  it  set  on  table.” 

Cleopatra,  lest  Antony  should  escape  her,  neverlosl 
sight  of  him,  nor  quitted  him  day  or  night,  but  was 
always  employed  in  diverting  and  retaining  him  in 
her  chains.  She  played  with  him  at  dice,  hunted  with 
him,  and,  when  he  exercised  his  troops,  was  always 
present.  Her  sole  attention  was  to  amuse  him  agree¬ 
ably,  and  not  to  leave  him  time  to  conceive  the  least 
disgust. 

One  day  when  he  was  fishing  with  an  angle,  and 
catched  nothing,  he  was  very  much  vexed  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  because  the  queen  was  of  the  party,  and  ho 
was  unwilling  to  seem  to  want  skill  or  good  fortune 
in  her  presence.  It  therefore  came  into  his  thoughts 
to  order  fishermen  to  dive  secretly  under  water,  and 
to  fasten  to  his  hook  some  of  their  large  fishes,  which 
they  had  taken  before.  That  order  was  executed  im¬ 
mediately,  and  Antony  drew  up  bis  line  several  times 
with  a  great  fish  at  the  end  of  it.  This  artifice  did 
not  escape  the  fair  Egyptian.  She  affected  great  ad¬ 
miration  and  surprise  at  Antony’s  good  fortune;  but 
told  her  friends  privately  what  had  passed,  and  invited 
them  to  come  the  next  day  and  be  spectators  of  a  like 
pleasantry.  They  did  not  fail.  When  they  were  all 
got  into  the  fishing-boats,  and  Antony  had  thrown  in 
his. line,  she  commanded  one  of  her  people  to  dive 
immediately  into  the  water,  to  prevent  Antony’s  di¬ 
vers,  and  to  make  fast  a  large  salt  fish,  one  of  those 
that  come  from  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  to  his  hook. 
When  Antony  perceived  his  line  had  its  load,  he  drew 
it  up.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  bursts  of  laughter 
arose  at  the  sight  of  that  salt  fish;  and  Cleopatra  said 
to  him,  “  Leave  the  line,  good  general,  to  us,  the  kings 
and  queens  of  Pharos  and  Canopus;  your  business  is 
to  fish  for  cities,  kingdoms,  and  kings.” 

Whilst  Antony  amused  himself  in  these  puerile 
sports  and  trifling  diversions,  the  news  he  received  of 
Labienus’s  conquests,  at  the  head  of  the  Parthian  ar¬ 
my,  awakened  him  from  his  lethargy,  and  obliged  him 
to  march  against  them.  But  having  received  advice, 
upon  his  route,  of  Fulvia’s  death,  he  returned  to  Rome, 
where  he  reconciled  himself  to  young  Csesar,  whose 
sister  Octavia  he  married,  a  woman  of  extraordinary 
merit,  who  was  lately  become  a  widow  by  the  death 
of  Marcellus.  It  was  believed  this  marriage  would 
make  him  forget  Cleopatra.  But  hav¬ 
ing  begun  his  march  against  the  Par-  A.  M.3965. 
thians,  his  passion  for  the  Egyptian,  Ant.  J.  C.  39. 
which  had  something  of  enchantment 
in  it,  rekindled  with  more  violence  than  ever. 

This  queen,7  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  violent  passions,  and  the  intoxi-  A.  M.  3966. 
cation  of  pleasures,  still  retained  a  Ant.  J.  C.  38. 
taste  for  polite  learning  and  the  sci¬ 
ences.  In  the  place  where  stood  the  famous  library 
of  Alexandria,  which  had  been  burnt  some  years  be¬ 
fore,  as  we  have  observed,  she  erected  a  new  one,  to 
the  augmentation  of  which  Antony  very  much  con¬ 
tributed,  by  presenting  her  with  the  libraries  of  Per- 
gamus,  ill  which  were  above  200,000  volumes.  She 
did  not  collect  books  merely  for  ornament;  she  made 
use  of  them.  There  were  few  barbarous  nations  to 
whom  she  spoke  by  an  interpreter;  she  answered 
most  of  them  in  their  own  language,  the  Ethiopians, 
Troglodytse,  Hebrews,  Arabians,  Syrians,  Medes, 
Parthians.  She  knew', 8  besides,  several  other  lan¬ 
guages;  whereas  the  kings  who  had  reigned  before 
her  in  Egypt  had  scarcely  been  able  to  learn  the 
Egyptian,  and  some  of  them  had  even  forgotten  the 
Macedonian,  their  natural  tongue. 

Cleopatra,  pretending  herself  to  be  the  lawful  wife 
of  Antony,  saw  him  marry  Octavia  with  great  emo¬ 
tion,  whom  she  looked  upon  as  her  rival.  Antony,  to 
appease  her,  was  obliged  to  make  her  magnificent 
presents.  He  gave  her  Phoenicia,  the  Low'er  Syria 
the  isle  of  Cyprus,  with  a  great  part  of  Cilicia.  To 
these  he  added  part  of  Judea  and  Arabia.  These 
great  presents,  which  considerably  abridged  the  ex¬ 
tent  ol  the  empire,  very  much  afflicted  the  Romans, 
and  they  were  no  less  offended  at  the  excessive  hon¬ 
ours  which  he  paid  this  foreign  princess. 
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Two  yea:s  passed,  during  which  Antony  made  se¬ 
veral  voyages  to  Rome,  and  undertook  some  expedi¬ 
tions  against  the  Parthians  and  Armenians,  in  which 
he  acquired  no  great  honour. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  expeditions,!  that  the  temple 
of  Ana'itis  was  plundered,  a  goddess  much  celebrated 
amongst  a  certain  people  of  Armenia.  Her  statue  of 
massy  gold  was  broken  in  pieces  by  the  soldiers,  with 
which  several  of  them  were  considerably  enriched. 
One  of  them,  a  veteran,  who  afterwards  settled  at  Bo¬ 
logna,  in  Italy,  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  Au¬ 
gustus  in  his  housp,  and  to  entertain  him  at  supper. 
“  Is  it  true,”  said  that  prince,  during  the  repast,  talk¬ 
ing  of  this  story,  “  that  the  man  who  made  the  first 
stroke  at  the  statue  of  this  goddess  was  immediately 
deprived  of  sight,  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  ex¬ 
pired  the  same  hour?” — “  If  it  were,”  replied  the  vet¬ 
eran,  with  a  smile,  “  I  should  not  now  have  the  hon¬ 
our  of  seeing  Augustus  beneath  my  roof,  being  my¬ 
self  the  rash  person  who  made  the.  first  attack  upon 
her,  which  has  been  of  great  service  to  me.  For,  if 
I  have  any  thing,  I  am  entirely  indebted  for  it  to  the 
good  goddess;  upon  one  ofwnose  legs,  my  lord,  you 
are  now  supping.” 

Antony,*  believing  he  had  made 

A.  M.  3969.  every  thing  secure  in  these  countries. 
Ant.  J.  C.  35.  led  back  his  troops.  From  his  impa¬ 
tience  to  rejoin  Cleopatra, he  hasten¬ 
ed  his  march  so  much,  notwithstanding  the  rigour  of 
the  season,  and  the  continual  snows,  that  he  lost  8000 
men  upon  his  route,  and  marched  into  Phoenicia  with 
very  few  followers.  He  rested  there  in  expectation 
of  Cleopatra;  and,  as  she  was  slow  in  coming,  he  fell 
into  anxiety,  grief,  and  languor,  that  visibly  preyed 
upon  him.  She  arrived  at  length  with  clothes  and 
great  sums  of  money  for  his  troops. 

Octavia,  at  the  same  time,  had  quitted  Rome  to 
join  him,  and  was  already  arrived  at  Athens.  Cleo¬ 
patra  rightly  perceived  that  she  came  only  to  dispute 
Antony’s  heart  with  her.  She  was  afraid  that  with 
her  virtue,  wisdom,  and  gravity  of  manners,  if  she  had 
time  to  make  use  of  her  modest,  but  lively  and  insinu¬ 
ating  attractions,  to  win  her  husband,  that  she  would 
gain  au  absolute  power  over  him.  To  avoid  which 
danger,  she  affected  to  be  dying  for  love  of  Antony; 
and  with  that  view  made  herself  lean  and  wan,  by 
taking  very  little  nourishment.  Whenever  he  enter¬ 
ed  her  apartment,  she  looked  upon  him  with  an  air 
of  surprise  and  amazement;  and  when  he  left  her, 
seemed  to  languish  with  sorrow  and  dejection.  She 
often  contrived  to  appear  bathed  in  tears,  and  at  the 
same  moment  endeavoured  to  dry  and  conceal  them, 
as  if  to  hide  from  him  her  weakness  and  disorder. 
Anlony,  who  feared  nothing  so  much  as  occasioning 
the  least  uneasiness  to  Cleopatra,  wrote  letters  to  Oc¬ 
tavia,  to  order  he  to  stay  for  him  at  Athens,  and  to 
come  no  farther,  because  he  was  upon  the  point  of 
undertaking  some  new  expedition.  And,  in  fact,  at 
the  request  of  the  king  of  the  Medes,  who  promised 
him  powerful  succours,  he  was  making  preparations 
to  renew  the  war  against  the  Parthians. 

That  virtuous  Roman  lady,  dissembling  the  wrong 
he  did  her,  sent  to  him,  to  know  where  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  him  to  have  the  presents  carried  which 
she  had  designed  for  him,  since  he  did  not  think  fit 
to  let  her  deliver  them  in  person.  Antony  received 
this  second  compliment  no  better  than  the  first;  and 
Cleopatra,  who  had  prevented  his  seeing  Octavia, 
would  not  permit  him  to  receive  any  thing  from  her. 
Octavia  was  obliged  therefore  to  return  to  Rome, 
without  having  produced  any  other  effect  by  her  voy¬ 
age,  than  that  of  making  Anlony  more  inexcusable. 
This  was  what  Ceesar  desired,  in  order  to  have  a  just 
reason  for  breaking  entirely  with  him. 

When  Octavia  came  to  Rome,  Caesar,  professing  a 
high  resentment  of  the  affront  she  had  received,  or¬ 
dered  her  to  quit  Antony’s  house,  and  to  go  to  her 
own.  She  answered,  that  she  would  not  leave  her 
husband’s  house,  and  that  if  he  had  no  other  reasons 
for  a  war  with  Antony  than  what  related  to  her,  she 
conjured  him  to  renounce  her  interests.  She  accord¬ 
ingly  always  continued  there,  as  if  he  had  been  pre- 
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sent,  and  educated  with  great  care  and  magnificence 
not  only  the  children  he  had  by  her,  but  also  those 
whom  he  had  by  Fulvia.  What  a  contrast  is  here 
between  Octavia  and  Cleopatra!  In  the  midst  of  re¬ 
buffs  and  affronts,  how  worthy  does  the  one  seem  of 
esteem  and  respect;  and  the  other  with  all  her  gran¬ 
deur  and  magnificence,  of  contempt  and  abhorrence! 

Cleopatra  omitted  no  kind  of  arts  to  retain  Antony 
in  her  chains.  Tears,  caresses,  reproaches,  menaces, 
all  were  employed.  By  dint  of  presents  she  had  gain¬ 
ed  all  who  approached  him,  and  in  whom  he  placed 
mosFconfidence.  Those  flatterers  represented  to  him, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  that  it  would  be  absolutely  cru¬ 
el  and  inhuman  to  abandon  Cleopatra  in  the  mourn¬ 
ful  condition  she  then  was;  and  that  it  would  be  the 
death  of  that  unfortunate  princess,  who  loved  and 
lived  for  him  alone.  They  softened  and  melted  the 
heart  of  Antony  so  effectually,  that,  for  fear  of  occa¬ 
sioning  Cleopatra’s  death,  he  returned  immediately 
to  Alexandria,  and  put  off  the  Medes  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring. 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  then 
that  he  resolved  to  leave  Egypt,  and  A.  M.  3970. 
remove  himself  from  his  dear  Cleopa-  Ant.  J.  C.  34. 
tra.  She  agreed  to  attend  him  as  far 
as  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 

After  having  made  himself  master 
of  Armenia,  as  much  by  treachery  as  A.  M.  3971. 
force  of  arms,  he  returned  tc  Alexan-  Ant.  J.  C.  33. 
dria,  which  he  entered  in  triumph, 
dragging  at  his  chariot-wheels  the  king  of  Armenia, 
laden  with  chains  of  gold,  and  presented  him  in  that 
condition  to  Cleopatra,  who  was  pleased  to  see  a  cap¬ 
tive  king  at  her  feet.  He  unbent  his  mind  at  leisure 
after  his  great  fatigues  in  feasts  and  parties  of  plea¬ 
sure,  in  which  Cleopatra  and  himself  passed  days  and 
nights.  That  vain  Egyptian  woman, 3  at  one  of  these 
banquets,  seeing  Antony  flushed  with  wine,  presum¬ 
ed  to  ask  him  to  give  her  the  Roman  empire,  which 
he  was  not  ashamed  to  promise  her. 

Before  he  set  out  on  a  new  expedition,  Antony,  to 
bind  the  queen  to  him  by  new  obligations,  and  to 
give  her  new  proofs  of  his  being  entirely  devoted  to 
her,  resolved  to  solemnize  the  coronation  of  her  and 
her  children.  A  throne  of  massy  gold  was  erected 
for  that  purpose  in  the  palace,  the  ascent  to  which 
was  by  several  steps  of  silver.  Antony  was  seated 
upon  this  throne  dressed  in  a  purple  robe  embroider¬ 
ed  with  gold,  and  with  diamond  buttons.  On  his  side 
he  wore  a  scimitar,  after  the  Persian  mode,  the  hilt 
and  scabbard  of  which  were  loaded  with  precious 
stones;  he  had  a  diadem  on  his  brows,  and  a  sceptre 
of  gold  in  his  hand;  in  order,  33  he  said,  that  in  that 
equipage  he  might  deserve  to  be  the  husband  of  a 
queen.  Cleopatra  sat  on  his  right  hand  in  a  brilliant 
robe,  made  of  the  precious  linen  which  was  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  use  of  the  goddess  Isis,  whose  name  and 
habit  she  had  the  vanity  to  assume.  Upon  the  same 
throne,  but  a  little  lower,  sat  Caesarion  the  son  of  Ju¬ 
lius  Cfesar  and  Cleopatra,  and  the  two  other  chil¬ 
dren,  Alexander  and  Ptolemy,  whom  she  had  by  An¬ 
tony. 

Every  one  having  taken  the  place  assigned  him, 
the  heralds,  by  the  command  of  Antony,  and  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  people,  to  whom  the  gates  of  the 
palace  had  been  thrown  open,  proclaimed  Cleopatra 
queen  of  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Libya,  and  Ccele-syria,  in 
conjunction  with  her  son  Caesarion.  They  afterwards 
proclaimed  the  other  princes  kings  of  kings;  and  de¬ 
clared,  that,  till  they  should  possess  a  more  ample 
inheritance,  Antony  gave  Alexander,  the  eldest,  the 
k  ingdoms  of  Armenia  and  Media,  with  that  of  Parthia, 
when  he  should  have  conquered  it;  and  to  the  young¬ 
est,  Ptolemy,  the  kingdoms  of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and 
Cilicia.  Those  two  young  princes  were  dressed  after 
the  mode  of  the  several  countries  over  which  they 
were  to  reign.  After  the  proclamation,  the  three 
princes,  rising  from  their  seats,  approached  the  throne, 
and  putting  one  knee  on  the  ground,  kissed  the  hands 
of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  They  had  soon  after  a 


3  Hsec  mulier  iEgyptia  ab  ebrio  imperatore,  pretium  libi- 
dinum,  Romanorum  imperium  petiit;  et  promisit  Antomu*. 
Flor.  1.  iv.  c.  2. 
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train  assigned  them,  proportioned  to  their  new  dig¬ 
nity,  and  each  his  regiment  of  guards,  drawn  out  of 
the  principal  families  of  his  dominions. 

Antony  repaired  early  into  Armenia,  in  order  to  act 
against  the  Parthians,  and  had  already  advanced  as 
far  as  the  banks  of  the  Araxes;  but  the  news  of  what 
was  passing  at  Rome  against  him  prevented  his  going 
on,  and  induced  him  to  abandon  the  Parthian  expedi¬ 
tion.  He  immediately  detached  Canidius  with  six¬ 
teen  legions  to  the  coast  of  the  Ionian  sea,  and  join¬ 
ed  them  himself  90on  after  at  Ephesus,  where  he  might 
be  ready  to  act  in  case  of  an  open  rupture  between 
Caesar  and  him  ;  which  there  was  great  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect. 

Cleopatra  was  of  the  party;  and  that  occasioned 
Antony's  ruin.  His  friends  advised  him  to  send  her 
back  to  Alexandria,  till  the  event  of  the  war  should 
be  known.  But  that  queen,  apprehending  that  by 
Octavia’s  mediation  he  might  come  to  an  accommoda¬ 
tion  with  Cassar,  gained  Canidius,  by  dint  of  money, 
to  speak  in  her  favour  to  Antony,  and  to  represent  to 
him,  that  it  was  neither  just  to  remove  a  princess  from 
this  war  who  contributed  so  much  towards  it  on  her 
side,  nor  useful  to  himself;  because  her  departure 
would  discourage  the  Egyptians,  of  whom  the  greatest 
part  of  his  maritime  forces  consisted.  Besides,  con¬ 
tinued  those  who  talked  in  this  manner,  it  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  Cleopatra  was  inferior,  either  in  prudence 
or  capacity,  to  any  of  the  princes  or  kings  in  his  ar¬ 
my — she,  who  had  governed  so  great  a  kingdom  so 
long,  and  who  might  have  learned,  in  her  intercourse 
with  Antony,  how  to  conduct  the  most  important  and 
difficult  affairs  with  wisdom  and  address.  Antony 
did  not  oppose  these  remonstrances,  which  flattered 
at  once  his  passion  and  vanity. 

From  Ephesus  he  repaired  with  Cleopatra  to  Sa¬ 
mos,  where  the  greatest  part  of  their  troops  had  their 
rendezvous,  and  where  they  passed  their  time  in  feast¬ 
ing  and  pleasure.  The  kings  in  their  train  exhaust¬ 
ed  themselves  in  making  their  court  by  extraordina¬ 
ry  expenses,  and  displayed  excessive  luxury  in  their 
entertainments. 

It  was  probably  in  one  of  these  feasts  that  the  cir¬ 
cumstance1  happened  which  is  related  by  Pliny. 
Whatever  passion  Cleopatra  professed  for  Antony,  as 
he  perfectly  knew  her  character  for  dissimulation,  and 
that  she  was  capable  of  the  blackest  crimes,  he  appre¬ 
hended,  I  know  not  upon  what  foundation,  that  she 
might  have  thoughts  of  poisoning  him,  for  which  rea¬ 
son  he  never  touched  any  dish  at  their  banquet  till  it 
had  been  tasted.  It  was  impossible  that  the  queen 
should  not  perceive  so  manifest  a  distrust.  She  em¬ 
ployed  a  very  extraordinary  method  to  make  him  sen¬ 
sible  how  ill  founded  his  fears  were:  and  at  the  same 
time,  if  she  bad  so  bad  an  intention,  how  ineffectual 
all  the  precautions  he  took  would  be.  She  caused 
the  extremities  of  the  flowers  to  be  poisoned,  of 
which  the  wreaths,  worn  by  Antony  and  herself  at 
table,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancients,  were 
composed.  When  their  heads  began  to  grow  warm 
with  wine,  in  the  height  of  their  gayety,  Cleopatra 
proposed  to  Antony  to  drink  off’  those  flowers.  He 
made  no  difficulty;  and,  after  having  plucked  oft  the 
ends  of  his  wreath  with  his  fingers,  and  thrown  them 
into  his  cup  filled  with  wine,  he  was  upon  the  point 
of  drinking  it,  when  the  queen,  taking  hold  of  his  arm, 
said  to  him,  “  I  am  the  poisoner  against  whom  you 
take  such  mighty  precaution.  If  it  were  possible  for 
me  to  live  without  you,  judge  now  whether  I  wanted 
either  the  opportunity  or  means  for  such  an  action.” 
Having  ordered  a  prisoner,  condemned  to  die,  to  be 
brought  thither, she  made  him  drink  that  liquor,  upon 
which  he  died  immediately. 

The  court  went  from  Samos  to  Athens,  where  they 
passed  many  days  in  the  same  excesses.  Cleopatra 
spared  no  pains  to  obtain  the  same  marks  of  affection 
and  esteem  as  Octavia  had  received  during  her  resi¬ 
dence  in  that  city.  But  whatever  she  could  do,  she 
could  extort  from  them  only  forced  civilities,  which 
terminated  in  a  trifling  deputation,  which  Antony 
obliged  the  citizens  to  send  to  her,  and  at  the  head 


of  which  he  himself  would  be  in  quality  of  a  citizen 
of  Athens. 

The  new  consuls,  Caius  Sosius  and 
Domitius  i£nobardus,2  having  de-  A.  M.  3972. 
dared  openly  for  Antony,  quitted  Ant.  J.  C.  32. 
Rome  and  repaired  to  him.  Ctesar 
instead  of  seizing  them,  or  causing  them  to  be  pursu¬ 
ed,  ordered  it  to  be  given  out,  that  they  went  to  him 
by  his  permission :  and  declared  publicly,  that  all  per¬ 
sons  who  were  so  disposed,  had  his  consent  to  retire 
whither  they  thought  fit.  By  that  means  he  remain¬ 
ed  master  at  Rome,  and  was  in  a  condition  to  decree 
and  act  whatever  he  thought  proper  for  his  own  inter¬ 
ests,  or  contrary  to  those  of  Antony. 

When  Antony  was  apprized  of  this,  he  assembled 
all  the  heads  of  his  party  ;  and  the  result  of  their  de¬ 
liberation  was,  that  he  should  declare  war  against  Cae¬ 
sar,  and  repudiate  Octavia.  He  did  both.  Antony’s 
preparations  for  the  war  were  so  far  advanced,  that  if 
he  had  attacked  Caesar  vigorously  without  loss  of  time, 
the  advantage  must  inevitably  have  been  wholly  on  his 
side;  for  his  adversary  was  not  then  in  a  condition  to 
make  head  against  him  either  by  sea  or  b}r  land.  But 
voluptuousness  prevailed,  and  the  operations  were 
put  off  to  the  next  year.  This  was  his  ruin.  Caesar, 
by  his  delay,  had  time  to  assemble  all  his  forces. 

The  deputies  sent  by  Antony  to  Rome  to  declare 
his  divorce  from  Octavia,  had  orders  to  command  her 
to  quit  his  house,  with  all  her  children,  and,  in  case 
of  refusal,  to  turn  her  out  by  force,  and  to  leave  no¬ 
body  in  it  but  the  son  of  Antony  by  Fulvia;  an  indig¬ 
nity  the  more  sensible  to  Octavia,  as  a  rival  was  the 
cause  of  it.  However,  stifling  her  resentment,  she  an¬ 
swered  the  deputies  only  with  her  tears;  and  unjust 
as  his  orders  were,  she  obeyed  them,  and  removed 
with  her  children.  She  even  laboured  to  appease  the 
people,  whom  so  unworthy  an  action  had  incensed 
against  him,  and  did  her  utmost  to  mollify  the  rage 
of  Ctesar.  She  represented  to  them,  that  it  was  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  wisdom  and  dignity  of  the  Roman 
people  to  enter  into  such  petty  differences;  that  it  was 
only  a  quarrel  between  women,  which  did  not  merit 
that  they  should  resent  it;  and  that  she  should  be  very 
wretched  if  she  were  the  occasion  of  a  new  war;  she 
who  had  consented  to  her  marriage  with  Antony  sole¬ 
ly  from  the  hope  that  it  would  prove  the  pledge  of  a 
union  between  him  and  Caesar.  Her  remonstrances 
had  a  different  effect  from  her  intentions;  and  the 
people,  charmed  with  her  virtue,  had  still  more  com¬ 
passion  for  her  misfortune,  and  detestation  for  Anto¬ 
ny  than  before. 

But  nothing  enraged  them  to  such  a  height  as  An¬ 
tony’s  will,  which  he  had  deposited  in  the  hands  of 
the  Vestal  virgins.  This  mystery  was  revealed  by 
two  persons  of  consular  dignity  ,3  who,  not  being  able 
to  endure  the  pride  of  Cleopatra,  and  the  abandoned 
voluptuousness  of  Antony,  had  retired  to  Caesar.  As 
they  had  been  witnesses  of  this  will,  and  knew  the 
secret,  they  discovered  it  to  Caesar.  The  Vestals 
made  great  difficulty  to  give  up  an  instrument  confi¬ 
ded  to  their  care;  alleging  in  their  excuse  the  faith 
of  trusts,  which  they  were  obliged  to  observe;  and 
were  determined  to  be  forced  to  it  by  the  authority 
of  the  people.  The  will  accordingly  being  brought 
into  the  Forum,  these  three  articles  were  read  in  it; 
1.  That  Antony  acknowledged  Cassation  as  lawful  son 
of  Julius  Caesar.  II.  That  he  appointed  his  sons  by 
Cleopatra  to  be  his  heirs,  with  the  title  of  kings  of 
kings.  III.  That  he  decreed,  in  case  he  should  die 
at  Rome,  that  his  body,  after  having  been  carried  in 
pomp  through  the  city,  should  be  laid  the  same  even¬ 
ing  on  a  bed  of  state,  in  order  to  its  being  sent  to 
Cleopatra,  to  whom  he  left  the  care  of  his  funeral  and 
interment. 

There  are  some  authors,  however,  who  believe  this 
will  to  be  a  forgery  contrived  by  Cassar  to  render  Anto¬ 
ny  more  odious  to  the  people.  And  indeed  what  proba¬ 
bility  was  there,  that  Antony,  who  well  knewto  what  a 
degree  the  Roman  people  were  jealous  of  their  rights 
and  customs,  should  confide  to  them  the  execution  of  a 
testament  which  violated  them  with  so  much  contempt 


»  Plin.  1.  xxi.  c.  3. 


4  Plut.  in  Anton,  p.  942—955. 
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When  Caesar  had  an  army  and  fleet  ready,  which 
teemed  strong  enough  to  make  head  against  his  ene¬ 
my,  he  also  declared  war  on  his  side.  But  in  the  de¬ 
cree  enacted  by  the  people  to  that  purpose,  he  caus¬ 
ed  it  to  be  expressed,  that  it  was  against  Cleopatra; 
it  was  from  a  refinement  of  policy,  that  he  acted  in 
that  manner,  and  did  not  insert  Antony’s  name  in  the 
declaration  of  war,  though  actually  intended  against 
him.  For,  besides  throwing  the  blame  upon  Antony, 
by  making  him  the  aggressor  in  a  war  against  his 
country,  he  did  not  hurt  the  feelings  of  those  who 
were  still  attached  to  him,  whose  number  and  credit 
might  have  proved  formidable,  and  whom  he  would 
have  been  under  the  necessity  of  declaring  enemies 
to  the  commonwealth,  if  Antony  had  been  expressly 
named  in  the  decree. 

Antony  returned  from  Athens  to  Samos,  where  the 
whole  fleet  was  assembled.  It  consisted  of  500  ships 
of  war  of  extraordinary  size  and  structure,  having 
Beveral  decks  one  above  another,  with  towers  upon 
the  head  and  stern  of  a  prodigious  height;  so  that 
those  superb  vessels  upon  the  sea  might  have  been 
taken  for  floating  islands.  Such  great  crews  were 
necessary  for  completely  manning  those  heavy  ma¬ 
chines,  that  Antony,  not  being  able  to  find  mariners 
enough,  had  been  obliged  to  take  husbandmen,  arti¬ 
ficers,  muleteers,  and  all  sorts  of  people  void  of  ex¬ 
perience,  and  fitter  to  give  trouble  than  to  do  real 
service. 

On  board  this  fleet  were  200,000  foot  and  12,000 
horse.  The  kings  of  Libya,  Cilicia,  Cappadocia,  Paph- 
lagonia,  Comagenia,  and  Thrace,  were  there  in  per¬ 
son;  and  those  of  Pontus,  Judea,  Lycaonia,  Galatia, 
and  Media,  had  sent  their  troops.  A  more  splendid 
and  pompous  sight  could  not  be  seen  than  this  fleet 
when  it  put  to  sea,  and  had  unfurled  its  sails.  But 
nothing  equalled  the  magnificence  of  Cleopatra’s  gal¬ 
ley,  all  flaming  with  gold;  its  sails  of  purple;  its  flags 
and  streamers  floating  in  the  wind,  whilst  trumpets, 
and  other  instruments  of  war,  made  the  heavens  re¬ 
sound  with  airs  of  joy  and  triumph.  Antony  follow¬ 
ed  her  close  in  a  galley  equally  splendid.  That 
queen,1  intoxicated  with  her  fortune  and  grandeur, 
and  hearkening  only  to  her  unbridled  ambition,  fool¬ 
ishly  threatened  the  Capitol  with  approaching  ruin, 
and  prepared  with  her  infamous  troop  of  eunuchs  ut¬ 
terly  to  subvert  the  Roman  empire. 

On  the  other  side,  less  pomp  and  splendour  were 
seen,  but  more  utility.  Cassarhad  only  250  ships,  and 
80,000  foot,  with  as  many  horse  as  Antony.  But  all 
his  troops  were  chosen  men,  and  on  board  his  fleet 
were  none  but  experienced  seamen.  His  vessels  were 
not  so  large  as  Antony’s,  but  then  they  were  much 
lighter  ana  fitter  for  service. 

Caesar’s  rendezvous  was  at  Brundusium,  and  Anto¬ 
ny  advanced  to  Corcyra.  But  the  season  of  the  year 
was  over,  and  bad  weather  came  on ;  so  that  they  were 
both  obliged  to  retire,  and  to  put  their  troops  into 
winter-quarters,  and  their  fleets  into  good  ports,  till 
the  approach  of  spring. 

Antony  and  Caesar,  as  soon  as  the 

A.  M.  3973.  season  would  admit,  took  the  field 
Ant.  J.  C.  31.  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  two  fleets 
entered  the  Ambracian  gulf  in  Epi¬ 
rus.  Antony’s  bravest  and  most  experienced  officers 
advised  him  not  to  hazard  a  battle  by  sea,  to  send 
back  Cleopatra  into  Egypt,  and  to  make  all  possible 


1  - ; - Dum  Capitolio 

Regina  dementes  ruinas. 

Funus  et  imperio  parabat, 

Contaminato  cum  grege  turpium 
Morbo  viorum  ;  quidlibet  impotcns 
Sperare,  fortunaque  dulci 
Ebria - —  Hor.  Od.  xxxvii.  1. 1. 

Whilst  drunk  with  fortune’s  heady  wine, 

Fill’d  with  vast  hope,  though  impotent  in  arras, 
The  haughty  queen  conceives  the  wild  design, 

So  much  her  vain  ambition  charms  1 
With  her  polluted  band  of  supple  slaves. 

Her  silken  eunuchs,  and  her  Pharian  knaves. 

The  Capitol  in  dust  to  level  low, 

And  give  Rome’s  empire,  and  the  world,  a  last  and  fatal 
blow ! 
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haste  into  Thrace  or  Macedonia,  in  order  to  fight 
there  by  land;  because  his  army,  composed  of  good 
troops,  and  much  superior  in  numbers  to  Cajsar’s, 
seemed  to  promise  him  the  victory;  whereas  a  fleet  so 
ill  manned  as  his,  how  numerous  soever  it  might  be, 
was  by  no  means  to  be  relied  on.  But  Antony  had 
not  been  susceptible  of  good  advice  for  a  lonv  time, 
and  had  acted  only  to  please  Cleopatra.  That  proud 
princess,  who  judged  of  things  solely  from  appear¬ 
ances,  believed  her  fleet  invincible,  and  that  Ctesar’s 
ships  could  not  approach  it  without  being  dashed  to 
pieces.  Besides,  she  rightly  perceived  that  in  case 
of  misfortune  it  would  be  easier  for  her  to  escape  in 
her  ships  than  by  land.  Her  opinion,  therefore,  took 
place  against  the  advice  of  all  the  generals. 

The  battle  was  fought  upon  the  second  of  Septem¬ 
ber,2  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Ambracia,  near  the 
city  of  Actium,  in  sight  of  both  the  land  armies;  the 
one  of  which  was  drawn  up  in  battle  array  upon  the 
north,  and  the  other  upon  the  south  of  that  strait,  ex¬ 
pecting  the  event.  The  contest  was  doubtful  for  some 
time,  and  seemed  as  much  in  favour  of  Antony  as  Cae¬ 
sar,  till  the  retreat  of  Cleopatra.  That  queen,  fright¬ 
ened  with  the  noise  of  the  battle,  in  which  every  thing 
was  terrible  to  a  woman,  took  to  flight  when  she  was 
in  no  danger,  and  drew  after  her  the  whole  Egyptian 
squadron,  which  consisted  of  sixty  ships  of  the  line; 
with  which  she  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus. 
Antony,  who  saw  her  fly,  forgetting  every  thing,  for¬ 
getting  even  himself,  followed  her  precipitately,  and 
yielded  a  victory  to  Caesar,  which,  till  then,  he  had 
exceedingly  well  disputed.  It,  however,  cost  the 
victor  extremely  dear.  For  Antony’s  ships  fought  so 
well  after  his  departure,  that,  though  the  battle  be¬ 
gan  before  noon,  it  was  not  over  when  night  came 
on;  so  that  Caesar’s  troops  were  obliged  to  pass  it  on 
board  their  ships. 

The  next  day  Caesar,  seeing  his  victory  complete, 
detached  a  squadron  in  pursuit  of  Antony  and  Cleo¬ 
patra.  But  that  squadron  despairing  of  ever  coming 
up  with  them,  because  so  far  before  it,  soon  returned 
to  join  the  main  body  of  the  fleet.  Antony  having 
entered  the  admiral-galley,  in  which  Cleopatra  was, 
went  and  sat  down  at  the  head  of  it;  where,  leaning 
his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  supporting  his  head 
with  his  two  hands,  he  remained  like  a  man  over¬ 
whelmed  with  shame  and  rage;  reflecting  with  pro¬ 
found  melancholy  upon  his  ill  conduct,  and  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  it  had  brought  upon  him.  He  kept  in  that 
posture,  and  in  those  gloomy  thoughts  during  the 
three  days  they  were  going  to  Tseuarus, 3  without  see¬ 
ing  or  speaking  to  Cleopatra.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
they  saw  each  other  again,  and  lived  together  as  usual. 

The  land  army  had  still  remained  entire,  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  eighteen  legions  and  22,000  horse,  under 
the  command  of  Canidius,  Antony’s  lieutenant-gene¬ 
ral,  and  might  have  made  head  against  Csesar,  and 
given  him  abundance  of  difficulty.  But  seeing  them¬ 
selves  abandoned  by  their  generals,  they  surrendered 
to  Caesar,  who  received  them  with  open  arms. 

From  Taenarus,  Cleopatra  took  the  route  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  Antony  that  of  Libya,  where  he  had  left 
a  considerable  army  to  guard  the  frontiers  of  that 
country.  Upon  his  landing  he  was  informed  that 
Scarpus,  who  commanded  this  army,  had  declared 
for  Caesar.  He  was  so  struck  with  this  news,  which 
he  had  no  reason  to  expect,  that  he  would  have  kill¬ 
ed  himself,  and  was  with  difficulty  prevented  from  it 
by  his  friends.  He,  therefore,  had  no  other  choice 
to  make  than  to  follow  Cleopatra  to  Alexandria, 
where  she  was  arrived. 

When  she  approached  that  port,  she  was  afraid,  if 
her  misfortune  should  be  known,  that  she  should  be 
refused  entrance.  She  therefore  caused  her  ships  to 
be  crowned,  as  if  she  was  returned  victorious;  and  no 
sooner  landed,  than  she  caused  all  the  great  lords  'f 
her  kingdom,  whom  she  suspected,  to  be  put  to  death, 
lest  they  should  excite  seditions  against  her,  when 
they  were  informed  of  her  defeat.  Antony  found 
her  in  the  midst  of  these  bloody  executions. 

3  The  4th  before  the  nones  of  September. 

*  Promontory  of  Laconia. 

2  d  2 
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Soon  after  she  formed  another  very 

A.  M.  3974.  extraordinary  design.  To  avoid  fall- 
Ant.  J.  C.  30.  ing  into  Caesar’s  hand,  who,  she  fore- 
saw  would  follow  her  into  Egypt, 
she  designed  to  have  her  ships  in  the  Mediterranean 
carried  into  the  Red  Sea,  over  the  isthmus  between 
them,  which  is  no  more  than  thirty  leagues  broad ; 
and  afterwards  to  put  all  her  treasures  on  board  those 
ships  and  others  which  she  already  had  in  that  sea: 
but  the  Arabians  who  inhabited  the  coast  having  burnt 
all  the  ships  she  had  there,  she  was  obliged  to  aban¬ 
don  her  design. 

Changing,  therefore,  her  resolution,  she  thought 
only  of  gaining  Caesar,  whom  she  looked  upon  as  her 
conqueror,  and  to  make  him  a  sacrifice  of  Antony, 
whose  misfortunes  had  rendered  him  indifferent  to  her. 
Such  was  this  princess’s  disposition.  Though  she 
loved  even  to  madness,  she  had  still  more  ambition 
than  love,  and  the  crown  being  dearer  to  her  than  her 
husband,  she  entertained  thoughts  of  preserving  it  at 
the  price  of  Antony’s  life.  But  concealing  her  senti¬ 
ments  from  him,  she  persuaded  him  to  send  ambassa¬ 
dors  to  Caesar,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
him.  She  joined  her  ambassadors  with  his:  but  gave 
them  instructions  to  treat  separately  for  herself.  Caesar 
would  not  so  much  assee  Antony’s  ambassadors.  He 
dismissed  Cleopatra’s  with  a  favourable  answer.  He 
passionately  desired  to  make  sure  of  her  person  and 
treasures;  her  person  to  adorn  his  triumph,  her  trea¬ 
sures  to  enable  him  to  discharge  the  debts  he  had  con¬ 
tracted  upon  account  of  this  war.  He  therefore  gave 
her  reason  to  conceive  great  hopes,  in  case  she  would 
sacrifice  Antony  to  him. 

The  latter,  after  his  return  from  Libya,  had  retired 
into  a  country-house,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  built 
expressly  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  coversation  of  two  of  his  friends,  who  had  follow¬ 
ed  him  thither.  In  his  retirement  it  might  have  been 
expected,  that  he  would  hear  with  pleasure  the  wise 
discourses  of  those  two  philosophers.  But  as  they 
could  not  banish  from  his  heart  his  love  for  Cleopatra, 
the  sole  cause  of  all  his  misfortunes,  that  passion,  which 
they  had  only  suspended,  soon  resumed  its  former  em¬ 
pire.  H.e  returned  to  Alexandria,  abandoned  himself 
again  to  the  charms  and  caresses  of  Cleopatra,  and, 
with  design  to  please  her,  sent  deputies  again  to  Caesar 
to  demand  life  of  him,  upon  the  shameful  conditions 
of  passing  it  at  Athens  as  a  private  person:  provid¬ 
ed  Caesar  would  assure  Egypt  to  Cleopatra  and  her 
children. 

This  second  deputation  not  having  met  with  a  more 
favourable  reception  than  the  former,  Antony  endea¬ 
voured  to  extinguish  in  himself  the  sense  of  his  present 
misfortunes,  and  the  apprehension  of  those  that  threat¬ 
ened  him,  by  abandoning  himself  immoderately  to 
feasting  and  voluptuousness.  Cleopatra  and  he  re¬ 
galed  one  another  alternately,  and  strove  with  emula¬ 
tion  to  exceed  each  other  in  the  incredible  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  their  banquets. 

The  queen,  however,  who  foresaw  what  might  hap¬ 
pen,  collected  all  sorts  of  poisons,  and  to  try  which  of 
them  occasioned  death  with  the  least  pain,  she  made 
the  experiment  of  their  virtues  and  strength  upon 
criminals  in  the  prisons  condemned  to  die.  Having 
observed  that  the  strongest  poisons  caused  death  the 
soonest,  but  with  great  torment,  and  that  those  which 
were  gentle  brought  on  an  easy  but  slow  death,  she 
tried  the  biting  of  venomous  creatures,  and  caused 
various  kinds  of  serpents  to  be  applied  in  her  presence 
to  different  persons.  She  made  these  experiments 
every  day,  and  discovered  at  length  that  the  aspic  was 
the  only  one  that  caused  neither  torture  nor  convul¬ 
sions;  but  merely  throwing  the  persons  bitten  into 
an  immediate  heaviness  and  stupefaction,  attended 
with  a  light  sweating  upon  the  face  and  a  numbness 
of  all  the  organs  of  sense,  gently  extinguished  life;  so 
that  those  in  that  condition  were  angry  when  any 
one  awakened  them,  or  endeavoured  to  make  them 
rise,  like  people  exceedingly  sleepy.  This  was  the 
poison  she  fixed  upon. 

To  dispel  Antony’s  suspicions  and  subjects  of  com¬ 
plaint,  she  applied  herself  with  more  than  ordinary 
solicitude  in  caressing  him.  Though  she  celebrated 


her  own  birth-day  with  little  solemnity,  and  suitabU 
to  her  present  condition,  she  kept  that  of  Antony  with 
a  splendour  and  magnificence  above  what  she  had 
ever  displayed  before;  so  that  many  of  the  guests 
who  came  poor  to  that  feast  went  rich  from  it.^ 

Caesar,  knowing  how  important  it  was  to  him  not 
to  leave  his  victory  imperfect,  marched  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  spring  into  Syria,  and  from  thence  sat 
down  before  Pelusium.  He  sent  to  summon  the  gov¬ 
ernor  to  open  the  gates  to  him;  and  Seleucus,  who 
commanded  there  for  Cleopatra,  having  received  se¬ 
cret  orders  upon  that  head,  surrendered  the  place 
without  waiting  a  siege.  The  rumour  of  this  treason 
spread  in  the  city.  Cleopatra,  to  clear  herself  of  the 
accusation,  put  the  wife  and  children  of  Seleucus  in¬ 
to  Antony’s  hands,  in  order  that  he  might  revenge 
his  treachery  by  putting  them  to  death.  What  a 
monster  was  this  princess!  The  most  odious  of  vices 
were  united  in  her  person  ;  an  avowed  disregard  of 
modesty,  breach  of  faith,  injustice,  cruelty,  and,  what 
crowns  all  the  rest,  the  false  exterior  of  a  deceitful 
friendship,  which  covers  a  fixed  design  of  delivering 
up  to  his  enemy  the  person  she  loads  with  the  most 
tender  caresses,  and  with  marks  of  the  warmest  and 
most  sincere  attachment.  Such  are  the  effects  of  am¬ 
bition,  which  was  her  predominant  vice. 

Adjoining  to  the  temple  of  Isis  she  had  caused 
tombs  and  halls  to  be  erected,  superb  as  well  for  their 
beauty  and  magnificence,  as  their  loftiness  and  extent. 
Thither  she  ordered  her  most  precious  effects  and 
movables  to  be  carried;  gold,  silver,  jewels,  ebony, 
ivory,  and  a  large  quantity  of  perfumes  and  aromatic 
wood;  as  if  she  intended  to  raise  a  funeral  pile,  upon 
which  she  would  consume  herself  with  her  treasures. 
Caesar,  alarmed  for  the  latter,  and  apprehending  lest 
her  despair  should  induce  her  to  burn  them,  despatch¬ 
ed  every  day  some  person  to  her,  to  give  her  great 
hopes  of  the  most  kind  and  generous  treatment,  and 
nevertheless  advanced  towards  the  city  by  great 
marches. 

Upon  arriving  there,  he  encamped  near  the  Hippo¬ 
drome.  He  was  in  hopes  of  making  himself  master 
of  the  city  soon,  by  means  of  the  intelligence  which 
he  held  with  Cleopatra,  upon  which  he  relied  no  less 
than  upon  his  army. 

Antony  was  ignorant  of  that  princess's  intrigues, 
and,  being  unwilling  to  believe  what  was  told  him  of 
them,  prepared  for  a  good  defence.  He  made  a  vig¬ 
orous  sally;  and  after  having  severely  handled  the  be¬ 
siegers,  and  warmly  pursued  to  the  gates  of  their  camp 
a  detachment  of  horse  which  had  been  sent  against 
him,  he  returned  victorious  into  the  city.  This  was 
the  last  effort  of  expiring  valour;  for,  after  this  ex¬ 
ploit,  his  fortitude  and  sense  of  glory  abandoned  him, 
or  were  never  after  of  any  service  to  him.  Instead 
of  making  use  of  this  advantage,  and  of  applying  him¬ 
self  seriously  to  his  defence,  by  observing  the  motions 
of  Cleopatra,  who  was  betraying  him,  he  came,  com¬ 
pletely  armed  as  he  was,  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet, 
and  to  kiss  her  hands.  The  whole  palace  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  immediately  resounded  with  acclamations,  as  if 
the  siege  had  been  raised ;  and  Cleopatra,  who  had  no 
thoughts  but  of  amusing  Antony,  ordered  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  feast  to  be  prepared,  at  which  they  passed  the 
rest  of  the  day  and  part  of  the  night  together. 

Early  on  the  morrow,  Antony  resolved  to  attack 
Caesar,  by  sea  and  land.  He  drew  up  his  land  army 
upon  some  eminences  in  the  city;  and  from  thence 
kept  his  galleys  in  view,  which  were  going  out  of  the 
port  in  order  to  charge  those  of  Caesar.  He  waited 
without  making  any  motion,  to  see  the  success  of  that 
attack;  but  was  much  astonished  when  he  saw  Cleo¬ 
patra’s  admiral  strike  his  flag  when  he  came  in  vievr 
of  Caesar’s,  and  surrender  his  whole  fleet  to  him. 

This  treason  opened  Antony’s  eyes,  and  made  him, 
when  too  late,  give  credit  to  what  his  friends  had  told 
him  of  the  queen’s  perfidy.  In  this  extremity  he  was 
for  signalizing  himself  by  an  extraordinary  act  of  va¬ 
lour,  capable,  in  his  opinion,  of  doing  him  abundance 
of  honour.  He  sent  to  challenge  Caesar  to  a  single 
combat.  Caesar  made  answer,  that  if  Antony  was 
weary  of  life,  there  were  other  ways  to  die  besides 
that.  Antony,  seeing  himself  ridiculed  by  Caesar,  and 
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betrayed  by  Cleopatra,  returned  into  the  city,  and 
was  a  moment  alter  abandoned  by  all  his  cavalry. 
Seized  with  rage  and  despair,  he  then  flew  to  the  pal¬ 
ace,  with  design  to  avenge  himself  upon  Cleopatra, 
but  did  not  find  her  there. 

That  artful  princess,  who  had  foreseen  what  happen¬ 
ed,  to  escape  the  rage  of  Antony,  had  retired  into  the 
quarter  where  stood  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
which  was  fortified  with  strong  walls,  and  the  gates 
of  which  she  had  ordered  to  be  closed.  She  caused 
Antony  to  be  told,  that  preferring  an  honourable  death 
to  a  shameful  captivity,  she  had  killed  herself  in  the 
midst  of  her  ancestor’s  tombs,  where  she  had  also  cho¬ 
sen  her  own  sepulchre.  Antony,  too  credulous,  did 
not  give  himself  time  to  examine  a  piece  of  news 
whicn  he  ought  to  have  suspected  after  all  Cleopa¬ 
tra’s  other  infidelities;  and  struck  with  the  idea  of 
her  death,  passed  immediately  from  excess  of  rage  to 
the  most  violent  transports  of  grief,  and  thought  only 
of  following  her  to  the  grave. 

Having  taken  this  furious  resolution,  he  shut  him¬ 
self  up  in  his  apartment  with  a  slave;  and  having 
caused  his  armour  to  be  taken  off  he  commanded  him 
to  plunge  his  dagger  into  his  breast.  But  that  slave, 
full  of  affection,  respect,  and  fidelity,  for  his  master, 
stabbed  himself  with  it,  and  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  An¬ 
tony,  looking  upon  this  action  as  an  example  for  him 
to  follow,  thrust  his  sword  into  his  body,  and  fell  up¬ 
on  the  floor  in  a  torrent  of  his  blood,  which  he  ming¬ 
led  with  that  of  his  slave.  At  that  moment  an  officer 
of  the  queen’s  guards  came  to  let  him  know  that  she 
was  alive.  He  no  sooner  heard  the  name  of  Cleopatra 
pronounced,  than  he  opened  his  dying  eyes;  and  be¬ 
ing  informed  that  she  was  not  dead,  he  suffered  his 
wound  to  be  dressed,  and  afterwards  caused  himself 
to  be  carried  to  the  fort  where  she  had  shut  herself 
up.  Cleopatra  would  not  permit  the  gates  to  be 
opened  to  give  him  entrance  for  fear  of  some  surprise ; 
but  she  appeared  at  a  high  window,  from  whence  she 
threw  down  chains  and  cords.  Antony  was  made 
fast  to  these,  and  Cleopatra,  assisted  by  two  women, 
who  were  the  only  persons  she  had  brought  with  her 
into  the  tomb,  drew  him  up.  Never  wus  there  a  more 
moving  sight.  Antony,  all  bathed  in  his  blood,  with 
death  painted  in  his  face,  was  dragged  up  in  the  air, 
turning  his  dying  eyes,  and  extending  his  feeble  hands 
towards  Cleopatra,  as  if  to  conjure  her  to  receive  his 
last  breath ;  while  she,  with  her  features  distorted  and 
her  arms  strained,  pulled  the  cords  with  her  whole 
strength;  the  people  below,  who  could  give  her  no 
farther  aid,  encouraging  her  with  their  cries. 

When  she  had  drawn  him  up  to  her,  and  had  laid 
him  on  a  bed,  she  tore  her  clothes  upon  him;  and 
beating  her  breast,  and  wiping  the  biood  from  his 
wound,  with  her  face  close  to  his,  she  called  him  her 
prince,  her  lord,  her  dearest  spouse.  Whilst  she 
made  these  mournful  exclamations,  she  cut  off'  Anto¬ 
ny's  hair,  according  to  the  superstition  of  the  Pa- 
ans,  who  believed  that  it  gave  relief  to  those  who 
ied  a  violent  death. 

Antony,  recovering  his  senses,  and  seeing  Cleopa¬ 
tra’s  affliction,  said  to  her,  to  comfort  her,  that  he 
thought  himself  happy  since  he  died  in  her  arms;  and 
that,  as  to  his  defeat,  he  was  not  ashamed  of  it,  it  be¬ 
ing  no  disgrace  for  a  Roman  to  be  overcome  by  Ro¬ 
mans.  He  afterwards  advised  her  to  save  her  life  and 
kingdom,  provided  she  could  do  so  with  honour;  to 
be  upon  her  guard  against  the  traitors  of  her  own 
court,  as  well  as  the  Romans  in  Caesar’s  train,  and  to 
trust  only  Proculeius.  He  expired  with  these  words. 

The  same  moment  Proculeius  arrived  from  Caesar, 
who  could  not  refrain  from  tears  at  the  sad  relation 
of  what  had  passed,  and  at  the  sight  of  the  sword  still 
reeking  with  Antony’s  blood,  which  was  presented  to 
him.  He  had  particular  orders  to  get  Cleopatra  in¬ 
to  his  hands,  and  to  take  her  alive,  if  possible.  That 
rincess  refused  to  surrender  herself  to  him.  She 
ad,  however,  a  conversation  with  him  without  let¬ 
ting  him  enter  the  tomb.  He  only  came  close  to  the 
gates,  which  were  well  fastened,  but  gave  passage  for 
the  voice  through  cracks.  They  talked  a  considera¬ 
ble  time  together,  during  which  she  continually  ask¬ 
ed  the  kingdom  for  her  children;  whilst  he  exhorted 
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her  to  hope  the  best,  and  pressed  her  to  confide  all 
her  interests  to  Caesar. 

After  having  considered  the  place  well,  he  went  to 
make  his  report  to  Caesar,  who  immediately  sent  Gal- 
lus  to  talk  again  with  her.  Gallus  went  to  the  gates 
as  Proculeius  had  done,  and  spoke  like  him  through 
the  crevices,  protracting  the  conversation  on  purpose. 
In  the  meanwhile  Proculeius  brought  a  ladder  to  the 
wall,  entered  the  tomb  by  the  same  window  through 
which  she  and  her  women  had  drawn  up  Antony,  and 
followed  by  two  officers,  who  were  with  him,  went 
down  to  the  gate  where  she  was  speaking  to  Gallus. 
One  of  the  two  women  who  were  shut  up  with  her, 
seeing  him  come,  cried  out,  quite  out  of  her  senses 
with  fear  and  surprise,  “  O  unfortunate  Cleopatra,  you 
are  taken!”  Cleopatra  turned  her  head,  saw  Procu¬ 
leius,  and  would  have  stabbed  herself  with  a  dagger, 
which  she  always  carried  at  her  girdle.  But  Procu¬ 
leius  ran  nimbly  to  her,  took  her  in  his  arms,  and 
saiJ  to  her,  “You  wrong  yourself  and  Caesar  too,  in 
depriving  him  of  so  grateful  an  occasion  of  showing 
his  goodness  and  clemency.”  At  the  same  time  he 
forced  the  dagger  out  of  her  hands,  and  shook  her 
robes,  lest  she  should  have  concealed  poison  in  them. 

Caesar  sent  one  of  his  freed  men,  named  Epaphro- 
ditus,  with  orders  to  guard  her  carefully,  to  prevent 
her  making  any  attempt  upon  herself,  and  to  behave 
to  her  at  the  same  time  with  all  the  attention  and 
complaisance  she  could  desire;  he  likewise  instructed 
Proculeius  to  ask  the  queen  what  she  desired  of  him. 

Caesar  afterwards  prepared  to  enter  Alexandria,  the 
conquest  of  which  there  was  no  longer  any  to  dispute 
with  him.  He  found  the  gates  of  it  open,  and  all  the 
inhabitants  in  extreme  consternation,  not  knowing 
what  they  had  to  hope  or  fear.  He  entered  the  city, 
conversing  with  the  philosopher  Arius,  upon  whom  he 
leaned  with  an  air  of  familiarity,  to  testify  publicly  the 
regard  he  had  for  him.  Being  arrived  at  the  palace, 
he  ascended  a  tribunal,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be 
erected  there;  and,  seeing  the  whole  people  prostrate 
upon  the  ground,  he  commanded  them  to  rise.  He 
then  told  them,  that  he  pardoned  them  for  three 
reasons:  the  first,  upon  account  of  Alexander  their 
founder;  the  second,  for  the  beauty  of  their  city;  and 
the  third,  for  the  sake  of  Arius,  one  of  their  citizens, 
whose  merit  and  knowledge  he  esteemed. 

Proculeius,  in  the  meantime,  acquitted  himself  of 
his  commission  to  the  queen,  who  at  first  asked  nothing 
of  Caesar  but  his  permission  to  bury  Antony,  which 
was  granted  her  without  difficulty.  She  spared  no 
cost  to  render  his  interment  magnificent,  according  to 
the  custom  of  Egypt.  She  caused  his  body  to  be  em¬ 
balmed  with  the  most  exquisite  perfumes  of  the  East, 
and  placed  it  amongst  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt. 

Caesar  did  not  think  proper  to  see  Cleopatra  in  the 
first  days  of  her  mourning:  but  when  he  believed  he 
might  do  it  with  decency,  he  was  introduced  into  her 
chamber,  after  having  asked  her  permission;  being 
desirous  to  conceal  his  designs  under  the  regard  he 
professed  for  her.  She  was  laid  upon  a  little  bed,  in 
a  very  simple  and  neglected  manner.  When  he  en¬ 
tered  her  chamber,  though  she  had  nothing  on  but  a 
single  tunic,  she  rose  immediately,  and  went  to  throw 
herself  at  his  feet,  horribly  disfigured,  her  hair  loose 
and  disordered,  her  visage  wild  and  haggard,  her  voice 
faltering,  her  eyes  almost  dissolved  by  excessive  weep¬ 
ing  and  her  bosom  covered  with  wounds  and  bruises. 
That  natural  grace  and  lofty  mien  which  were  inspir¬ 
ed  by  her  beauty,  were,  however,  not  wholly  extinct; 
and  notwithstanding  the  deplorable  condition  to  which 
she  wa  s  reduced,  even  through  that  depth  of  grief 
and  dejection,  as  from  a  dark  cloud,  shot  forth  keen 
glances,  and  a  kind  of  radiance  which  brightened  in 
her  looks,  and  in  every  movement  of  her  countenance. 
Though  she  was  almost  dying,  she  did  not  despair  of 
inspiring  that  young  victor  with  love,  as  she  had  for 
merly  done  Caesar  and  Antony. 

The  chamber  where  she  received  him  was  full  of 
the  portraits  of  Julius  Caesar.  “  My  lord,”  said  she 
to  him,  pointing  to  those  pictures,  “  behold  those  ima¬ 
ges  of  him  who  adopted  you  his  successor  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  my 
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crown.”  Then  taking  letters  out  of  her  bosom,  which 
she  had  concealed  in  it,  “  See  also,”  said  she,  kissing 
them,  “the  dear  testimonies  of  his  love.”  She  after¬ 
wards  read  some  of  the  most  tender  of  them,  com¬ 
menting  upon  them  at  proper  intervals,  with  moving 
exclamations,  and  passionate  glances,  but  she  employ¬ 
ed  those  arts  with  no  success;  for  whether  her  charms 
had  no  longer  the  power  they  had  in  her  youth,  or 
that  ambition  was  Caesar’s  ruling  passion,  he  did  not 
seem  affected  with  either  her  person  or  conversation; 
contenting  himself  with  exhorting  her  to  take  courage, 
and  assuring  her  of  his  good  intentions.  She  was  far 
from  not  discerning  that  coldness,  from  which  she 
presaged  no  good;  but  dissembling  her  concern,  and 
changing  the  discourse,  she  thanked  him  for  the  com¬ 
pliments  Proculeius  had  made  her  in  his  name,  and 
which  he  had  thought  fit  to  repeat  in  person.  She 
added,  that  in  return  she  would  deliver  to  him  all  the 
treasures  of  the  kings  of  Egypt.  And  in  fact,  she 
put  an  inventory  into  his  hands  of  all  her  movables, 
jewels,  and  revenues.  And  as  Seleucus,  one  of  her 
treasurers,  who  was  present,  reproached  her  with 
not  declaring  the  whole,  and  vith  having  concealed 
part  of  her  most  valuable  effects;  incensed  at  so  great 
an  insult,  she  rose  up,  ran  to  him,  and  gave  him  sev¬ 
eral  blows  in  the  face.  Then  turning  towards  Caesar, 
“  Is  it  not  a  horrible  thing,”  said  she  to  him,  “  that 
while  you  have  not  disdained  to  visit  me,  and  have 
thought  fit  to  console  me  in  the  sad  condition  in 
which  I  now  am,  my  own  domestics  should  accuse 
me  before  you  of  retaining  some  women’s  jewels,  not 
to  adorn  a  wretch  like  myself,  but  as  a  slight  present 
to  your  sister  Octavia,  and  your  wife  Livia;  that 
their  protection  may  induce  you  to  afford  a  more  fa¬ 
vourable  treatment  to  an  unfortunate  princess. 

Caesar  was  exceedingly  pleased  to  hear  her  talk  in 
that  manner,  not  doubting  but  the  love  of  life  inspired 
her  with  such  language.  He  told  her  she  might  dis¬ 
pose  as  she  pleased  of  the  jewels  she  had  reserved; 
and  after  having  assured  her  that  he  would  treat  her 
with  more  generosity  and  magnificence  than  she 
could  venture  to  hope,  he  withdrew,  imagining  that 
he  had  deceived  her,  and  was  deceived  himself. 

Not  doubting  but  Caesar  intended  to  make  her 
serve  as  an  ornament  to  his  triumph,  she  had  no  oth¬ 
er  thoughts  than  to  avoid  that  shame  by  dying.  She 
well  knew  that  she  was  observed  by  the  guards  who 
had  been  assigned  her,  who,  under  colour  of  doing 
her  honour,  followed  her  every  where;  and  besides 
that,  her  time  was  short,  Caesar’s  departure  approach¬ 
ing.  The  better,  therefore,  to  cajole  him,  she  sent  to 
desire  that  she  might  go  to  pay  her  last  duty  at  the 
tomb  of  Antony  and  take  her  leave  of  him.  Caesar 
having  granted  her  that  permission,  she  went  thither 
accordingly  to  bathe  that  tomb  with  her  tears,  and  to 
assure  Antony,  to  whom  she  addressed  her  discourse 
as  if  he  had  been  present  before  her  eyes,  that  she 
would  soon  give  him  a  more  certain  proof  of  her  af¬ 
fection. 

After  that  fatal  protestation,  which  she  accompani¬ 
ed  with  sighs  and  tears,  she  caused  the  tomb  to  be 
oovered  with  flowers,  snd  returned  to  her  chamber. 
She  then  went  into  a  bath  and  from  the  bath  to  ta¬ 


ble,  having  ordered  it  to  be  served  magnificently 
When  she  arose  from  table,  she  wrote  a  letter  to 
Caesar;  and  having  made  all  quit  her  chamber  ex¬ 
cept  her  two  women,  she  shut  the  door,  sat  down  upon 
a  couch,  and  asked  for  a  basket  of  figs,  which  a  peas¬ 
ant  had  lately  brought.  She  placed  it  by  her,  and  a 
moment  after  laid  down  as  if  she  had  fallen  asleep. 
But  that  was  the  effect  of  the  aspic,  which  was  con¬ 
cealed  amongst  the  fruit,  and  had  stung  her  in  the 
arm,  which  she  had  held  to  it.  The  poison  immedi¬ 
ately  communicated  itself  to  the  heart,  and  killed 
her  without  pain,  or  being  perceived  by  any  body. 
The  guards  had  orders  to  let  nothing  pass  without  a 
strict  examination;  but  the  disguised  peasant,  who 
was  one  of  the  queen’s  faitful  servants,  played  his 
part  so  well,  that  there  seemed  so  little  appearance 
of  deceit  in  a  basket  of  figs,  that  the  guards  suffered 
him  to  enter.  Thus  all  Caesar’s  precautions  were 
ineffectual. 

He  did  not  doubt  Cleopatra’s  resolution,  after  hav¬ 
ing  read  the  letter  she  had  written  to  him,  to  desire 
that  he  would  suffer  her  body  to  be  laid  in  the  same 
tomb  with  that  of  Antony;  and  he  instantly  despatch¬ 
ed  two  officers  to  prevent  it.  But  notwithstanding 
all  the  haste  they  could  make,  they'  found  her  dead. 

That  princess  was  too  haughty  and  too  much  above 
the  vulgar,  to  suffer  herself  to  be  led  in  triumph  at 
the  wheels  of  the  victor’s  chariot.!  Determined  to 
die,  and  thence  become  capable  of  the  fiercest  reso¬ 
lutions,  she  saw  with  a  tearless  and  steadfast  eye  the 
mortal  venom  of  the  aspic  glide  into  her  veins. 

She  died  at  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  of  which  she 
had  reigned  twenty-two  from  the  death  of  her  father. 
The  statues  of  Antony  were  thrown  down,  and  those 
of  Cleopatra  remained  as  they  were;  Archibius,  who 
had  long  been  in  her  service,  having  given  Caesar  1000 
talents  that  they  might  not  be  treated  as  Antony’s  had 
been. 

After  Cleopatra’s  death,  Egypt  was  reduced  into  a 
province  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  governed  by  a 
praefect  sent  thither  from  Rome.  The  reign  of  the 
Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  if  we  date  its  commencement 
from  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  had  continu¬ 
ed  293  years,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3681  to  3974. 


*  Ausa  et  jacentem  visere  regiam 
Vultu  sereno,  fortis  et  asperas 
Tractare  serpentes,  ut  airum 
Corpore  combiberet  venenum ; 

Deliberuta  morte  ferocior: 

Sffivis  Liburnis  scilicet  invidens 
Privata  deduci  superbo 
Non  humilis  mulier  triumpho. 

Hor,  Od.  xxxvii.  1. 1. 
Not  the  dark  palace  of  the  realms  below 
Can  awe  the  furious  purpose  other  soul: 

Calmly  she  looks  from  her  superior  woe, 

That  can  both  death  and  fear  control ! 

Provokes  the  serpent's  sting,  his  rage  disdains, 

And  joys  to  feel  his  poison  in  her  veins. 

Invidious  to  the  victor’s  fancied  pride. 

She  will  not  for  her  own  descend, 

Disgraced  a  vulgar  captive  by  his  side, 

His  pompous  triumph  to  attend  ; 

But  fiercely  flies  to  death,  and  bids  her  sorrows  end. 
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We  have  seen  hitherto,  without  speaking  of  the 
first  and  ancient  kingdom  of  Egypt,  and  of  some 
states  separate,  and  in  a  manner  entirely  distinct  from 
the  rest,  three  great  successive  empires,  founded  on 
the  ruins  of  each  other,  subsist  during  a  long  series 
of  ages,  and  at  length  entirely  disappear;  the  empire 
of  the  Babylonians,  the  empire  of  the  Medes  and  Per¬ 
sians,  and  the  empire  of  the  Macedonians  and  the 
Grecian  princes,  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
A  fourth  empire  still  remains,  that  of  the  Romans, 
which  having  already  swallowed  up  most  of  those 
which  have  preceded  it,  will  extend  its  conquests, 
and,  after  having  subjected  all  to  its  power  by  force 
of  arms,  will  be  itself  torn,  in  a  manner,  into  different 
pieces,  and,  by  being  so  dismembered,  make  way  for 
the  establishment  of  almost  all  the  kingdoms  which 
now  divide  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Behold  here, 
to  speak  properly,  a  picture  on  a  small  scale,  of  the 
duration  of  all  ages;  of  the  glory'  and  power  of  all 
the  empires  of  the  world;  in  a  word,  of  all  that  is 
most  splendid  and  most  capable  of  exciting  admira¬ 
tion  in  human  greatness!  Every  excellence,  by  a 
happy  concurrence,  is  here  found  assembled;  the  fire 
of  genius,  delicacy  of  taste,  accompanied  by  solid 
judgment;  uncommon  powers  of  eloquence,  carried 
to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  without  depart¬ 
ing  from  nature  and  truth;  the  glory  of  arms,  with 
that  of  arts  and  sciences;  valour  in  conquering,  and 
ability  in  government.  What  a  multitude  of  great 
men  of  every  kind  does  it  not  present  to  our  view! 
What  powerful,  what  glorious  kings!  what  great 
captains!  what  famous  conquerors!  what  wise  ma¬ 
gistrates!  what  learned  philosophers!  what  admirable 
legislators!  We  are  transported  with  beholding  in 
certain  ages  ^nd  countries,  who  appear  to  possess 
them  as  privileges  peculiar  to  themselves,  an  ardent 
zeal  for  justice,  a  passionate  love  for  their  country',  a 
noble  disinterestedness,  a  generous  contempt  of  rich¬ 
es,  and  an  esteem  for  poverty,  which  astonish  and 
amaze  us,  so  much  do  they  appear  above  the  power 
of  human  nature. 

In  this  manner  we  think  and  judge.  But,  whilst 
we  are  in  admiration  and  ecstacy  at  the  view  of  so 
many  shining  virtues,  the  Supreme  Judge,  who  can 
alone  truly  estimate  all  things,  sees  nothing  in  them 
but  littleness,  meanness,  vanity,  and  pride;  and  while 
mankind  are  anxiously  busied  in  perpetuating  the 
power  of  their  families,  in  founding  kingdoms,  and, 
if  that  were  possible,  rendering  them  eternal,  God, 
from  his  throne  on  high,  overthrows  all  their  pro¬ 
jects,  and  makes  even  their  ambition  the  means  of 
executing  his  purposes,  infinitely  superior  to  our  un¬ 
derstandings.  He  alone  knows  his  operations  and 
designs.  AH  ages  are  present  to  him;  “He  seeth 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting.”  i  He  has  assigned 
to  all  empires  their  fate  and  duration.  In  all  the 
different  revolutions  which  we  have  seen,  nothing 
has  come  to  pass  by  chance.  We  know  that  under 
the  image  of  that  statue  which  Nebuchadnezzar  saw, 
of  an  enormous  height  and  terrible  aspect,  whose 
head  was  of  gold,  the  breast  and  arms  of  silver,  the 
belly  and  thighs  of  brass,  and  the  legs  of  iron  mixed 
with  clay,  God  thought  fit  to  represent  the  four  great 
empires,  uniting  in  them,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
course  of  this  history,  all  that  is  splendid,  grand,  for¬ 
midable,  and  powerful.  And  of  what  has  the  Al¬ 
mighty  occasion  for  overthrowing  this  immense  colos¬ 
sus'?  “  A  small  stone  was  cut  out  without  hands, 2 
which  smote  the  image  upon  his  feet,  that  were  of 
iron  and  clay,  and  brake  tnem  to  pieces.  Then  was 


i  Eccles.  xxxix.  20.  #  •  Dan.  ii.  34,  35. 


the  iron,  the  clay,  the  brass,  the  silver,  and  the  gold, 
broken  to  pieces  together,  and  became  like  the  chaff 
of  the  summer  thrashing-floors,  and  the  wind  carried 
them  away,  that  no  place  was  found  for  them;  and 
the  stone  that  smote  the  image  became  a  great  moun¬ 
tain,  and  filled  the  whole  earth.” 

We  see  with  our  own  eyes  the  accomplishment  of 
this  admirable  prophecy  of  Daniel,  at  least  in  part. 
Jesus  Christ,  who  came  down  from  heaven  to  clothe 
himself  with  flesh  and  blood  in  the  sacred  womb  of 
the  blessed  Virgin,  without  the  participation  of  man, 
is  the  small  stone  that  came  from  the  mountain  with¬ 
out  human  aid.  The  prevailing  characteristics  of  his 
person,  of  his  relations,  his  appearance,  his  manner  of 
teaching,  his  disciples;  in  a  word,  of  every  thing  that 
relates  to  him,  were  simplicity,  poverty,  and  humili¬ 
ty;  which  were  so  extreme,  that  they  concealed  from 
the  eyes  of  the  proud  Jews  the  divine  lustre  of  his 
miracles,  how  shining  soever  it  was,  and  from  the  sight 
of  the  devil  himself,  penetrating  and  attentive  as  he 
was,  the  evident  proofs  of  his  divinity. 

Notwithstanding  that  seeming  weakness,  and  even 
meanness,  JESUS  Christ  will  certainly  conquer  the 
whole  universe.  It  is  under  this  idea  that  a  prophet 
represents  him  to  us;  “He  went  forth  conquering 
and  to  conquer.”  3  His  work  and  mission  are,  “  to 
set  up  a  kingdom  for  his  Father,  which  shall  never  be 
destroyed;  and  the  kingdom  which  shall  not  be  left 
to  other  peole;”  like  those  of  which  we  have  seen 
the  history but  it  shall  break  in  pieces  and  con¬ 
sume  all  these  kingdoms,  and  it  shall  stand  forever.” 

The  power  granted  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  founder 
of  this  empire,  is  without  bounds,  measure  or  end. 
The  kings,  who  glory  so  much  in  their  might,  have 
nothing  which  approaches  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
that  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  do  not  reign  over  the 
will  of  man,  which  is  real  dominion.  Their  subjects 
can  think  as  they  please  independently  of  them.  There 
are  an  infinitude  of  particular  actions  done  without 
their  order,  and  which  escape  their  knowledge  as 
well  as  their  power.  Their  designs  often  miscarry 
and  come  to  nothing  even  during  their  own  lives. 
At  least  all  their  greatness  vanishes  and  perishes 
with  them.  But  with  Jesus  Christ  it  is  quite  oth¬ 
erwise.  “All  power  is  given  unto  him  in  heaven  and 
in.  earth. ”4  He  exercises  it  principally  upon  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men.  Nothing  is  done  without 
his  order  or  permission.  Every  thing  is  disposed  by 
his  wisdom  and  power.  Every  thing  co-operates, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
designs. 

Whilst  all  things  are  in  motion  and  fluctuate  upon 
earth;  whilst  states  and  empires  pass  away  with  in¬ 
credible  rapidity,  and  the  human  race,  vainly  employ¬ 
ed  with  these  outward  appearances,  are  also  drawn  in 
by  the  same  torrent,  almost  without  perceiving  it; 
there  passes  in  secret  an  order  and  disposition  of 
things  unknown  and  invisible,  which,  however,  deter¬ 
mines  our  fate  to  all  eternity.  The  duration  of  ages 
has  no  other  end  than  the  formation  of  the  company 
of  the  elect,  which  augments  and  tends  daily  towards 
perfection.  When  it  shall  have  received  its  final  ac¬ 
complishment  by  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  elect, 
“  Then  corneth  the  end,®  when  Jesus  Christ  shall 
have  delivered  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Fath¬ 
er:  when  he  shall  have  put  down  all  rule,  and  all 
authority,  and  power.”  God  grant  that  we  may  all 
have  our  share  in  that  blessed  kingdom,  whose  law 
is  truth,  whose  King  is  love,  and  whose  duration  is 
eternity!  Fiat,  Fiat.  ‘ 


»  Apoc.  vi.  2.  *  Matt,  xxviii.  18.  «  1  Cor.  xv.  24. 
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I 


INTRODUCTION 


ON  THE  BENEFIT  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  TO  MANKIND.  THEIR  ORIGIN  TO  BE  ATTRIBUTED  TO  G(t\ 


The  history  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  of  the  persons 
who  have  most  eminently  distinguished  themselves 
by  them,  to  speak  properly,  is  the  history  of  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  human  mind,  which  in  some  sense  does  not 
give  place  to  that  of  princes  and  heroes,  whom  com¬ 
mon  opinion  places  in  the  highest  degree  of  elevation 
and  glory.  Ido  not  intend, by  speaking  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  to  strike  at  the  difference  of  rank  and  condition, 
nor  to  confound  or  level  the  order  which  God  himself 
has  instituted  amongst  men.  He  has  placed  princes, 
kings,  and  rulers  of  states  over  our  heads,  with  whom 
he  has  deposited  his  authority;  and  after  them  gene¬ 
rals  of  armies,  ministers,  magistrates,  and  all  those 
with  whom  the  sovereign  divides  the  cares  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  honours  paid  them,  and  the  pre-eminence 
they  possess,  are  no  usurpation  on  their  side.  It  is 
the  divine  providence  itself  that  has  assigned  them 
their  high  stations,  and  demands  submission,  obedi¬ 
ence,  and  respect  for  those  that  sit  in  its  place. 

But  there  is  also  another  order  of  things,  and,  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  another  disposition  of  the 
same  providence,  which,  without  regard  to  the  first 
kind  of  greatness  I  have  mentioned,  establishes  a  quite 
different  species  of  eminence,  in  which  distinction 
arises  neither  from  birth,  riches,  authority,  nor  eleva¬ 
tion  of  place,  but  from  merit  and  knowledge  alone. 
It  is  the  same  providence  that  regulates  rank  also  of 
this  kind,  by  the  free  and  entirely  voluntary  dispen¬ 
sation  of  the  talents  of  the  mind,  which  it  distributes 
in  what  proportion,  and  to  whom  it  pleases,  without 
any  regard  to  quality  and  nobility  of  person.  It  forms, 
from  the  assemblage  of  the  learned  of  all  kinds,  a  new 
species  of  empire,  infinitely  more  extensive  than  all 
others,  which  takes  in  all  ages  and  nations,  without 
regard  to  age,  sex,  condition,  or  climate.  Here  the 
plebeian  finds  himself  upon  a  level  with  the  noble¬ 
man,  the  subject  with  the  prince,  nay,  often  his  supe- 
rior. 

The  principal  law  and  most  legitimate  proof  of  de¬ 
serving  solid  praises  in  this  empire  of  literature,  is, 
that  every  member  of  it  be  contented  with  his  own 
place;  that  he  be  void  of  all  envy  for  the  glory  of 
others;  that  he  looks  upon  them  as  his  colleagues, 
destined,  as  well  as  himself,  by  providence,  to  enrich 
society,  and  become  its  benefactors;  and  that  he 
remembers  with  gratitude  from  whom  he  holds  his 
talents,  and  for  what  ends  they  have  been  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him.  For,  indeed,  how  can  those,  who 
distinguish  themselves  most  amongst  the  learned, 
believe,  that  they  have  that  extent  of  memory,  faci¬ 
lity  of  comprehending,  industry  to  invent  and  make 
discoveries;  that  beauty,  vivacity,  and  penetration  of 
mind  from  themselves?  and  if  they  possess  all  these 
advantages  from  something  exterior,  how  can  they 
assume  any  vanity  from  them?  But  can  they  believe 
they  may  use  them  at  their  own  pleasure,  and  seek 
in  the  application  they  make  of  them  only  their  own 
glory  and  reputation?  As  providence  places  kings 
upon  their  thrones  solely  for  the  good  of  their  peo¬ 
ple,  it  distributes  also  the  different  talents  of  the  mind 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  But  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  sometimes  see  in  states,  usurpers  and 
tyrants,  who,  to  exalt  themselves  alone,  oppress  all 
other®,  there  may  also  arise  amongst  the  learned,  if  1 
may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  a  kind  of  tyranny  of  the 


mind,  which  consists  in  regarding  the  successes  of 
others  with  an  evil  eye,  in  being  offended  at  their  re¬ 
putation,  in  lessening  their  merit,  in  esteeming  only 
one’s  self,  and  in  affecting  to  reign  alone, — a  hateful 
defect,  and  very  dishonourable  to  learning.  The  solid 
glory  of  the  empire  of  learning  in  the  present  question, 

I  cannot  repeat  it  too  often,  is  not  to  labour  for  one’s 
self,  but  for  mankind ;  and  this,  I  am  bold  to  say,  is 
what  places  it  exceedingly  above  all  the  other  em¬ 
pires  of  the  world. 

The  victories  which  take  up  the  greatest  part  of 
history,  and  attract  admiration  the  most,  have  gene¬ 
rally  no  other  effects,  but  the  desolation  of  countries, 
the  destruction  of  cities,  and  the  slaughter  of  men. 
Those  so  much  boasted  heroes  of  antiquity,  have  they 
made  a  single  man  the  better?  Have  they  made  ma¬ 
ny  men  happy?  And  if  by  the  founding  of  states  and 
empires  they  have  procured  posterity  some  ad  vantages, 
how  dearly  have  they  made  their  cotemporaries  pay 
for  it,  by  the  rivers  of  blood  they  have  shed?  Those 
very  advantages  are  confined  to  certain  places,  and 
have  a  certain  duration.  What  benefit  do  we,  at  this 
day,  derive  from  either  Nimrod,  Cyrus,  or  Alexander? 
All  those  great  names,  all  those  victories  which  have 
astonished  mankind  from  time  to  time — those  princes 
and  conquerors,  with  all  their  magnificence  and  vast 
designs,  are  returned  into  nothing  with  regard  to  us; 
they  are  dispersed  like  vapours,  and  are  vanished  like 
phantoms. 

But  the  inventors  of  arts  and  sciences  have  laboured 
for  all  ages  of  the  world.  We  still  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  their  application  and  industry.  They  have  provi¬ 
ded,  at  a  great  distance  for  all  our  occasions.  They 
have  procured  for  us  all  the  conveniences  of  life. 
They  have  converted  all  nature  to  our  uses.  They 
have  reduced  the  most  indocile  matter  to  our  service. 
They  have  taught  us  to  extract  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  even  from  the  deeps  of  the  sea,  the  most 
precious  riches;  and  what  is  infinitely  more  estimable, 
they  have  opened  to  us  the  treasures  of  all  the  sci¬ 
ences;  and  have  guided  us  to  knowledge  the  most 
sublime,  the  most  useful,  and  the  most  worthy  of  our 
nature.  They  have  put  into  our  hands,  and  placed 
before  our  eyes,  whatever  is  most  proper  to  adorn  the 
mind,  to  direct  our  manners,  and  to  form  good  citi¬ 
zens,  good  magistrates,  and  good  princes. 

These  are  part  of  the  benefits  we  have  received 
from  those  who  have  invented,  and  brought  arts  and 
sciences  to  perfection.  The  better  to  know  their  va¬ 
lue,  let  us  transport  ourselves  in  imagination  back  to 
the  infancy  of  the  world,  and  those  gross  ages,  when 
man,  condemned  to  eat  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  was  without  aids  and  instruments,  and  obliged, 
however,  to  cultivate  the  earth,  that  he  might  extract 
nourishment  from  it;  to  erect  himself  huts  and  roofs 
for  his  security;  to  provide  clothing  for  his  defence 
against  the  frosts  and  rains;  and,  in  a  word,  to  find 
out  the  means  to  satisfy  all  the  necessities  of  life. 
What  labours,  what  difficulties,  what  disquiets,  all 
which  are  spi 

We  do  noi 
are  under  to 
men,  who  m< 
themselves  i 
That  we  are 


t  sufficiently  consider  the  obligations  we 
those  equally  industrious  and  laborious 
ide  the  first  essays  in  arts,  and  applied 
n  those  useful  but  elaborate  researches, 
coinmodiously  housed,  that  we  are  cloth 
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ed,  that  we  have  cities,  walls,  habitations,  temples;  to 
their  industry  and  labour  weave  indebted  for  them  all. 
It  is  by  their  aid  our  hands  cultivate  the  fields,  build 
houses,  make  stuffs  and  habits,  work  in  brass  and 
iron;  and  to  make  a  transition  from  the  useful  to  the 
agreeable,  that  we  use  the  pencil,  handle  the  chisel  and 
graver,  and  touch  instruments  of  music.  These  are 
solid  and  permanent  advantages  and  emoluments, 
which  have  always  been  increasing  from  their  origin; 
which  extend  to  all  ages  and  nations,  and  to  all  man¬ 
kind  in  particular,  which  will  perpetuate  themselves 
throughout  all  times,  and  continue  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  Have  all  the  conquerors  together  done  any 
thing  that  can  be  imagined  parallel  with  such  servi¬ 
ces?  All  our  admiration,  however,  turns  generally  on 
the  side  of  these  heroes  in  blood,  whilst  we  scarce 
take  notice  of  what  we  owe  to  the  inventors  of  arts. 

But  we  must  go  farther  back,  and  render  the  just 
homage  of  praise  and  acknowledgment  to  him,  who 
alone  has  been,  and  was  capable  of  being,  their  au¬ 
thor.  This  is  a  truth  confessed  by  the  Pagans  them¬ 
selves;  and  Cicero  attests,  most  expressly,  that  men 
have  all  the  conveniences  of  life  from  God  alone: 
Omnes  morlales  sic  habent,  externas  commoditates  a 
diis  se  habere .* * 

Pliny,  the  naturalist,  explains  himself  in  a  still 
stronger  manner,  where  he  speaks  of  the  wonderful 
effects  of  simples  and  herbs  in  regard  to  distempers; 
and  the  same  principle  may  be  applied  to  a  thousand 
other  effects  which  seem  more  astonishing  than  those. 
2  “  It  is,”  says  he,  “  to  understand  very  ill  the  gifts  of 
the  Divinity,  and  to  repay  them  with  ingratitude,  to 
believe  them  capable  of  being  invented  by  man.  It  is 
true,  chance  seems  to  have  given  birth  to  these  dis¬ 
coveries;  but  that  chance  is  God  himself;  by  which 
name,  as  well  as  by  that  of  nature,  we  are  to  under¬ 
stand  him  alone,  who  is  the  great  parent  of  all  things.” 
In  effect,  how  little  soever  we  reflect  upon  the  relation 
and  proportion  which  appears,  for  instance,  between 
the  works  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  brass,  lead,  and  the 
rude  mass  as  it  lies  hid  in  the  earth,  of  which  they  are 
formed;  between  linen  cloth,  whether  fine  or  thin,  or 
coarse  and  strong,  and  flax  and  hemp;  between  stuffs 
of  all  sorts,  and  the  fleece  of  sheep;  between  the 

lossy  beauty  of  wrought  silks,  and  the  deformity  of  an 

ideous  insect:  we  ought  to  assure  ourselves,  that  man, 
abandoned  to  his  own  faculties,  could  never  have  been 
able  to  make  such  happy  discoveries.  It  is  true,  as 
Pliny  has  observed,  that  chance  has  seemed  to  give 
birth  to  most  inventions;  but  who  does  not  see,  that 
God,  to  put  our  gratitude  to  trial,  takes  pleasure  to 
conceal  himself  under  these  fortuitous  events,  as  un¬ 
der  so  many  veils,  through  which  our  reason,  when 
ever  so  little  enlightened  by  faith,  traces  with  ease 
the  beneficent  hand  which  confers  so  many  gifts 
upon  us. 

The  divine  providence  shows  itself  no  less  in  many 
modern  discoveries,  which  now  appear  to  us  exceed¬ 
ingly  easy,  yet  nevertheless  escaped,  during  all  pre¬ 
ceding  ages,  the  knowledge  and  inquiries  of  the  many 
persons  always  intent  upon  the  study  and  perfection 
of  arts,  till  it  pleased  God  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to 
show  them  what  they  did  not  see  before.  In  this 
number  may  be  reckoned  both  wind  and  water  mills, 
so  commodious  for  the  uses  of  life,  which  however  are 
not  very  ancient.  The  ancients  engraved  upon  cop¬ 
per:  whence  was  it  that  they  never  reflected,  that  by 
impressing  upon  paper  what  they  had  engraved,  they 
might  write  that  in  a  moment  W'hich  they  had  been 
so  long  in  cutting  with  a  tool?  It  is,  notwithstanding, 


*  Lib.  3.  De.  nat.  deor.  n.  86. 

*  Huso  si  quis  ullo  forte  ab  homine  exeogitari  potnisse 
credit,  ingrate  deoruin  munera  inteiligit— Quod  eerie  easu 
repertum  quis  dubitet?  His  ergo  casus,  hie  est  file,  qui 
plurima  in  vita  invenit  Deus.  Hoe  habet  nomen,  per  quern 
intclligitur  eadem  et  parens  rerum  omnium  et  magistra  na¬ 
ture.— PA* 


only  about  three  hundred  years*  since  the  art  of  print¬ 
ing  books  has  been  discovered.  .  The  same  may  be 
said  of  gunpowder,  of  which  our  ancient  conquerors 
were  in  great  want,  and  which  would  have  very  much 
abridged  the  length  of  their  sieges.  The  compass 
that  is  to  say,  the  needle  touched  with  the  loadstone 
suspended  upon  an  axis,  is  of  such  wonderful  use,  that 
to  it  alone  we  stand  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
new  world,  and  by  its  means  all  the  people  of  the  earth 
are  united  by  commerce.  How  came  it  that  mankind 
who  knew  all  the  other  properties  of  the  loadstone 
were  so  long  without  discovering  one  cf  such  great 
importance? 

We  may  conclude  in  the  same  manner,  I  think,  in 
regard  to  the  incredible  difficulty  of  some  discoveries 
which  do  not  offer  themselves  by  any  outward  appear¬ 
ances,  and  yet  are  almost  asola  as  the  world,  and  the 
extreme  felicity  of  other  inventions,  which  seem  to 
guide  us  to  them,  and  yet  have  not  been  discovered 
till  after  many  ages,  that  both  the  one  and  the  other 
are  absolutely  disposed  by  the  direction  of  a  superior 
Being,  who  governs  the  universe  with  infinite  wisdom 
and  power.  We  are  indeed  ignorant  of  the  reasons 
which  have  induced  God  to  observe  a  different  con¬ 
duct  in  the  manifestation  of  these  mysteries  of  nature, 
at  least  in  a  great  measure;  but  that  conduct  is,  how¬ 
ever,  no  less  to  be  revered.  What  he  suffers  us  some¬ 
times  to  see  of  it,  ought  to  instruct  us  in  respect  to  all 
the  rest.  Christopher  Columbus  conceives  thedesign 
to  go  in  search  of  new  worlds.  He  addresses  himself 
for  that  end  to  several  princes,  who  look  upon  his  en¬ 
terprise  as  madness,  and  it  seemed  such  in  effect. 
But  he  had  within  him,  with  regard  to  this  enterprise, 
an  inherent  impulse,  an  ardent  and  continual  desire, 
which  rendered  him  passionate,  restless,  and  invinci¬ 
ble  to  all  obstacles  and  remonstrances.  Who  was  it 
that  inspired  him  with  this  bold  design,  and  gave  him 
such  inflexible  constancy,  but  God  alone,  who  had 
resolved  from  all  eternity,  to  enlighten  the  people  of 
that  new  world  with  the  lights  of  the  gospel.  The 
invention  of  the  compass  was  the  occasion  of  it.  Pro¬ 
vidence  had  assigned  a  precise  time  for  this  great 
event.  The  moment  could  neither  be  advanced  nor 
retarded.  Hence  it  was  that  this  discovery  had  been 
so  long  deferred,  and  was  afterwards  so  suddenly  and 
so  courageously  executed. 

After  these  observations,  which  I  thought  useful  to 
many  of  my  readers,  I  shall  proceed  to  my  subjecl.  I 
shall  divide  all  that  relates  to  the  arts  and  sciences  in¬ 
to  three  books.  In  the  first  I  shall  treat  of  agriculture, 
commerce,  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  mu¬ 
sic.  In  the  second  I  shall  treat  of  the  art-military,  and 
what  regards  the  raising  and  maintaining  troops,  bat¬ 
tles,  and  sieges,  both  by  sea  and  land.  In  the  last 
book,  with  which  my  work  will  conclude,  I  shall  run 
over  the  arts  and  sciences  that  have  most  relation  to 
the  mind,- — grammar,  poetry,  history,  rhetoric,  and 
philosophy,  with  all  the  branches  that  either  depend 
on,  or  have  any  relation  to  them. 

I  must  observe  beforehand,  with  the  same  freedom 
I  have  professed  hitherto,  that  I  undertake  to  treat  a 
subject  of  which  many  parts  are  almost  entirely  un¬ 
known  to  me.  For  this  reason  I  shall  have  occasion 
for  new  indulgence.  I  demand  permission  therefore 
to  make  use  freely,  as  I  have  always  done  (  and  am 
now  reduced  to  do  more  than  ever,)  of  all  the  helps  I 
shall  meet  with  in  my  way.  I  shall  hazard  losing  the 
glory  of  being  an  author  and  inventor:  but  I  willingly 
renounce  it,  provided  I  have  that  of  pleasing  my  read¬ 
ers,  and  of  being  any  way  useful  to  them.  Profound 
erudition  must  not  be  expected  here,  though  the  sub¬ 
ject  seems  to  imply  it.  I  do  not  pretend  to  instruct 
the  learned;  my  aim  is  to  make  choice  of  that  from 
all  the  arts  which  may  best  suit  the  capacities  of  the 
generality  of  readers. 


*  It  is  now  (1826)  nearly  a  hundred  years  more  since  out 
Author  wrote 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF  AGRICULTURE. 

ARTICLE  I.— ANTIQUITY  OF  AGRICULTURE.  ITS 
UTILITY.  THE  ESTEEM  IT  WAS  IN  AMONGST  THE 
ANCIENTS.  HOW  IMPORTANT  IT  IS  TO  PLACE  IT 
IN  HONOUR,  AND  HOW  DANGEROUS  TO  NEGLECT 
THE  APPLICATION  TO  IT. 

I  MAY  with  justice  place  agriculture  at  the  head  of 
the  arts,  which  has  certainly  the  advantage  of  all  others, 
as  well  with  regard  to  its  antiquity  as  utility.  It  may 
be  said  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  world,  having  taken 
birth  in  the  terrestrial  paradise  itself,  when  Adam, 
newly  come  forth  from  the  hands  of  his  Creator,  still 
possessed  the  precious  but  frail  treasure  of  his  inno¬ 
cence;  God  having  placed  him  in  the  garden  of  de¬ 
lights,  commanded  him  to  cultivate  it;  ut  operaretur 
ilium:  to  dress  and  keep  it,  Gen.  ii.  15.  That  culture 
was  not  painful  and  laborious,  but  easy  and  agreeable; 
it  was  to  serve  him  for  amusement,  and  to  make  him 
contemplate  in  the  productions  of  the  earth  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  liberality  of  his  Master. 

The  sin  of  Adam  having  overthrown  this  order,  and 
drawn  upon  him  the  mournful  decree,  which  condemn¬ 
ed  him  to  eat  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow; 
God  changed  his  delight  into  chastisement,  and  sub¬ 
jected  him  to  hard  labourand  toil,  which  he  had  never 
known  had  he  continued  ignorant  of  evil.  The  earth, 
become  stubborn  and  rebellious  to  his  orders,  to  pun¬ 
ish  his  revolt  against  God,  brought  forth  thorns  and 
thistles.  Violent  means  were  necessary  to  compel  it 
to  pay  man  the  tribute,  of  which  his  ingratitude  had 
rendered  him  unworthy,  and  to  force  it,  by  labour,  to 
supply  him  every  year  with  the  nourishment,  which 
before  was  given  him  freely  and  without  trouble. 

From  hence  therefore  we  are  to  trace  the  origin  of 
agriculture,  which  from  the  punishment  it  was  at  first, 
is  become,  by  the  singular  goodness  of  God,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  the  mother  and  nurse  of  the  human  race.  It  is,  in 
effect,  the  source  of  solid  wealth  and  treasures  of  a 
real  value,  which  do  not  depend  upon  the  opinion  of 
men — which  suffice  at  once  to  necessity  ana  enjoy¬ 
ment,  by  which  a  nation  is  in  no  want  of  its  neighbours, 
and  often  necessary  to  them — which  make  the  princi¬ 
pal  revenue  of  a  state,  and  supply  the  defect  of  all 
others,  when  they  happen  to  fail.  Though  mines  ofgold 
and  silver  should  be  exhausted,  and  the  monies  made 
of  them  lost — though  pearls  and  diamonds  should  re¬ 
main  hid  in  the  womb  of  the  earth  and  sea — though 
commerce  with  strangers  should  be  prohibited — 
though  all  arts,  which  have  no  other  object  than  em¬ 
bellishment  and  splendour,  should  be  abolished,  the 
fertility  of  the  earth  alone  would  afford  an  abundant 
supply  for  the  occasions  of  the  public,  and  furnish 
subsistence  both  for  the  people  and  armies  to  defend 
it.  We  ought  not  to  be  surprised,  therefore,  that  ag¬ 
riculture  was  in  so  much  honour  amongst  the  an¬ 
cients;  it  ought  rather  to  seem  wonderful  that  it 
ever  should  cease  to  be  so,  and  that  of  all  professions 
the  most  necessary  and  most  indispensable  should 
have  fallen  into  so  great  contempt.  We  have  seen 
in  the  whole  course  of  our  history  that  the  princi¬ 


pal  attention  of  the  wisest  princes,  and  the  most  able 
ministers  was  to  support  and  encourage  husbandry. 

Amongst  the  Assyrians  and  Persians  the  Satrapse 
were  rewarded,  in  whose  governments  the  lands  were 
well  cultivated,  and  those  punished  who  neglected  that 

art  of  their  duty.  Numa  Pompilius,  one  of  the  wisest 

ings  antiquity  mentions,  and  who  best  understood 
and  discharged  the  duties  of  the  sovereignty,  divided 
the  whole  territory  of  Rome  into  different  cantons.1 
An  exact  account  was  rendered  him  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  cultivated,  and  he  caused  the  hus¬ 
bandmen  to  come  before  him,  that  he  might  praise  and 
encourage  those  whose  lands  were  well  manured,  and 
reproach  others  with  their  want  of  industry.  The 
riches  of  the  earth,  says  the  historian,  were  looked 
upon  as  the  justest  and  most  legitimate  of  all  riches', 
and  much  preferred  to  the  advantages  obtained  by 
war,  which  are  of  no  long  duration.  Ancus  Mar- 
tius,  the  fourth  king  of  the  Romans,  who  piqued  him¬ 
self  upon  treading  in  the  steps  of  Numa,  next  to  the 
adoration  of  the  gods,  and  reverence  for  religion, 
recommended  nothing  so  much  to  the  people,  as 
the  cultivation  of  lands  and  the  breeding  of  cattle.® 
The  Romans  long  retained  this  disposition,  and  in 
the  latter  limes,  whoever  did  not  discharge  his  duty 
well,  drew  upon  himself  the  animadversion  of  the 
censor.3 

It  is  known  from  never  failing  experience,  that  the 
culture  of  lands,  and  the  breeding  of  cattle,  which  is  a 
consequence  and  necessary  part  of  it,  has  always 
been  a  certain  and  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth  and 
abundance.  Agriculture  was  in  no  part  of  the  world 
in  higher  consideration  than  in  Egypt,  where  it  was 
the  particular  object  of  government  and  policy;  and 
no  country  was  ever  better  peopled,  richer,  or  more 
powerful.  The  strength  of  a  state  is  not  to  be  com¬ 
puted  by  extent  of  country,  but  by  the  number  of  its 
citizens,  and  the  utility  of  their  labour. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive,  how  so  small  a  tract  as  the 
land  of  Promise  should  be  able  to  contain  and  nourish 
an  almost  innumerable  multitude  of  inhabitants:  this 
was  from  the  whole  country’s  being  cultivated  with 
extreme  application. 

What  history  relates  of  the  opulence  of  several  ci¬ 
ties  in  Sicily,  and  in  particular  of  the  immense  riches 
of  Syracuse,  of  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings,  of 
the  powerful  fleets  it  fitted  out,  and  the  numerous 
armies  it  had  on  foot,  would  appear  incredible  if  not 
attested  by  all  the  ancient  authors.  From  whence 
can  we  believe,  that  Sicily  could  raise  wherewith  to 
support  such  enormous  expenses,  if  not  from  the 
produce  of  their  lands,  which  were  improved  with 
wonderful  industry?  We  may  judge  of  their  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  culture  of  land,  from  the  care  taken 
by  one  of  the  most  powerful  kings  of  Syracuse, 
(Hiero  II.)  to  compose  a  book  upon  that  subject,  in 
which  he  gave  wise  advice  and  excellent  rules,  for 
supporting  and  augmenting  the  fertility  of  the  coun- 

bT- _ ______ 

*  Dion.  Halicarn.  Antiq.  Rom.  1.  ii.  p.  135. 

®  Id.l.  iii.  p.  177. 

3  Agrum  male  eolereCensorium  probrum  adjudicabatur.— 
Plin.  1.  xviii.  c.  3. 
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Besides  Hiero,  other  princes  are  mentioned,1  who 
did  not  think  it  unworthy  their  birth  and  rank,  to 
leave  posterity  precepts  upon  agriculture,  so  sensible 
were  they  of  its  utility  and  value:  of  this  number 
were  Attalus,  surnamed  Phjlometor,  king  of  Perga- 
mus,  and  Archelaus  of  Cappadocia.  I  am  less  sur¬ 
prised  that  Plato,  Xenophon,  Aristotle,  and  other 
philosophers,  who  have  treated  politics  in  particular, 
have  not  omitted  this  article,  which  makes  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  that  subject.  But  who  would  expect  to 
see  a  Carthaginian  general  amongst  these  authors?  I 
mean  Mago.  He  must  have  treated  this  martter  with 
great  extent,  as  his  work,  which  was  found  at  the 
taking  of  Carthage,  consisted  of  twenty-eight  vol¬ 
umes.  So  high  a  value  was  set  on  it,  that  the  senate 
ordered  it  to  be  translated,  and  one  of  the  principal 
magistrates  took  upon  himself  the  care  of  doing  it.2 3 
Cassius  Dionysius  of  Utica  had  before  translated 
them  out  of  the  Punic  language  into  Greek.11  Cato, 
the  censor,  had  however  published  his  books  upon 
the  same  subject.  For  Rome  was  not  then  entirely 
depraved,  and  the  taste  for  the  ancient  simplicity 
still  continued  in  a  certain  degree.  She  remember¬ 
ed  with  joy  and  admiration,  that  in  ancient  times  her 
senators  lived  almost  continually  in  the  country;  that 
they  cultivated  their  lands  with  their  own  hands, 
without  ever  indulging  rapacious  and  unjust  desires 
for  those  of  other  men;  and  that  consuls  and  dicta¬ 
tors  were  often  taken  from  the  plough.4  In  those 
happy  times,  says  Pliny,5 * * * * io *  the  earth,  glorious  in  seeing 
herself  cultivated  by  the  hands  of  triumphant  victors, 
seemed  to  make  new  efforts,  and  to  produce  her  fruits 
with  greater  abundance;  that  is,  no  doubt  because 
those  great  men,  equally  capable  ofhandling  the  plough 
and  their  arms,  of  sowing  and  conquering  lands,  ap¬ 
plied  themselves  with  more  attention  to  their  labour, 
and  were  of  course  more  successful  in  it.  And  indeed, 
when  a  person  of  condition,  with  a  superior  genius, 
applies  himself  to  arts,  experience  shows  us,  that  he 
does  it  with  greater  ability,  force  of  mind,  industry, 
taste,  and  with  more  inventions,  new  discoveries,  and 
various  experiments;  whereas  an  ordinary  man  con¬ 
fines  himself  servilely  within  the  common  road,  and 
to  his  ancient  customs.  Nothing  opens  his  eyes — 
nothing  raises  him  above  his  old  habitudes;  and  after 
many  years  of  labour,  he  continues  still  the  same,  with¬ 
out  making  any  progress  in  the  profession  he  follows. 

Those  great  men  I  have  mentioned  had  never  under¬ 
taken  to  write  upon  agriculture,  if  they  had  not  been 
sensible  of  its  importance,  which  most  of  them  had 
ersonally  experienced.  We  know  what  a  taste  Cato 
ad  for  rural  life,  and  with  what  application  he  employ¬ 
ed  himself  in  it.  The  example  of  an  ancient  Roman, 
whose  farm  adjoined  his,  was  of  infinite  service  to  him. 
(This  was  Manius  Curius  Dentatus,  who  had  thrice 
received  the  honour  of  a  triumph.)  Cato  often  wentto 
walk  in  it,  and  considering  the  small  extent  of  that 
land,  the  poverty  and  simplicity  of  the  house,  he  was 
struck  with  admiration  for  that  illustrious  person, 
who,  when  he  became  the  greatest  of  the  Romans, 
having  conquered  the  most  warlike  nations,  and  driven 
Pyrrhus  out  of  Italy,  cultivated  this  little  land  with 
his  own  hands,  and  after  so  many  triumphs,  inhabited 
so  wretched  a  house.6  It  is  here,  said  he  to  himself, 
that  the  ambassadors  of  the  Samnites  found  him  by 
his  fire-side,  boiling  roots,  and  received  this  wise  an¬ 
swer  from  him,  after  having  offered  him  a  great  sum 

1  De  cultura  agri  praecipere  fuit,  etiam  apud  exteros. — 

Plin.  1.  xviii.  c.  3. 

3  D.  Syllanus.  3  Varr.  de  Re  Rust.  1.  i.  c.  1. 

4  Antiquitus  abaratro  arcessebantu  ut  coneules  fiereut — 

Atilium  sua  manu  epargentem  semem  qui  missi  erant  con- 

venerunt — Suns  agros  studiose  colebant,  non  alienos  cupide 
appetebant. — Cic.  pro  Rose.  Jimer.  n.  50. 

s  Q.use  nam  ergo  tantae  ubertatis  causa  erat?  Ipsorum 

tunc  manibus  Imperatorum  colebantur  agri  (ut  fas  est  cre¬ 

dere)  gaudente  terra  vomere  laureato,  et  triumnhali  arato- 

io  :  sive  ill i  eadem  cura  semina  tractabant,  qua  bella.  ea- 
demque  diligentia  arva  disponebant,  qua  castra  :  sive  hones- 
tis  manibus  omnia  laetius  proveniunt,  quoniam  et  curiosius 
fiunt. — Plin.  1.  xviii.  c.  3. 

*  Hunc,  et  incomptis  Curium  capillis 
Utilem  bello  tulit  et  Camillum 
Sceva  paupertas,  et  avitus  apto 
Cum  lare  fundus. 


of  money:  That  gold  was  a  thing  of  small  value  to 
one  who  could  be  satisfied  with  such  a  dinner;  and 
that  for  his  part,  he  thought  it  more  glorious  to  con¬ 
quer  those  who  had  that  gold,  than  to  possess  it  him- 
self.T  Full  of  these  thoughts,  Cato  returned  home, 
and  making  an  estimate  of  his  house,  lands,  slaves 
and  expenses,  he  applied  himself  to  husbandry  wiln 
more  ardour,  and  retrenched  all  needless  superfluity. 
Though  very  young  at  that  time,  he  was  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  all  that  knew  him.  Valerius  Flaccus,  one  of 
the  most  noble  and  most  powerful  persons  of  Rome, 
had  lands  contiguous  to  Cato’s  small  farm.  He  there 
often  heard  his  slaves  speak  of  his  neighbour’s  man¬ 
ner  of  living,  and  of  his  labour  in  the  held.  He  was 
told,  that  in  the  morning  he  used  to  go  to  the  small 
cities  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  plead  and  defend  the 
causes  of  those  who  applied  to  him  for  that  purpose. 
That  from  thence  he  returned  into  the  field,  where, 
throwing  a  mean  coat  over  his  shoulders  in  winter, 
and  almost  naked  in  summer,  he  worked  with  his  ser¬ 
vants,  and  after  they  had  done,  he  sat  down  with 
them  at  table,  and  ate  the  same  bread,  and  drank  the 
same  wine.8 

We  see  by  these  examples  how  far  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans  carried  the  love  of  simplicity,  poverty,  and  la¬ 
bour.  I  read  with  singular  pleasure  the  tart  and  sen¬ 
sible  reproaches  which  a  Roman  senator  makes  to 
the  augur  Appius  Claudius,  upon  the  magnificence 
of  his  country  houses,  by  comparing  them  to  the 
farm  where  they  then  were.  “  Here  (said  he)  we 
see  neither  painting,  statues,  carving,  nor  mosaic 
work;  but  to  make  us  amends,  we  have  all  that  is 
necessary  to  the  cultivation  of  lands,  the  dressing  of 
vines,  and  the  feeding  of  cattle.  In  your  house 
every  thing  shines  with  gold,  silver,  and  marble;  but 
there  is  no  sign  of  arable  lands  or  vineyards.  We 
find  there  neither  ox,  nor  cow,  nor  sheep.  There  is 
neither  hay  in  cocks,  vintage  in  the  cellars,  nor  har¬ 
vest  in  the  barn.  Can  this  be  called  a  farm?  In 
what  does  it  resemble  that  of  your  grandfather,  and 
great-grand  father  ?  ”9 

After  luxury  was  introduced  to  this  height  amongst 
the  Romans,  the  lands  were  far  from  being  cultivated, 
or  producing  revenues  as  in  ancient  days.  At  a  time 
when  they  were  in  the  hands  of  slaves  or  abject  mer¬ 
cenaries,  what  could  be  expected  from  such  workmen, 
who  were  forced  to  their  labour  only  by  ill  treatment?1*) 
This  was  one  of  the  great,  and  most  imprudent  ne¬ 
glects,  remarked  by  all  the  writers  upon  this  subject  in 
the  latter  times;  because  to  cultivate  lands  properly, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  pleasure  and  be  delighted  with 
the  work,  and  for  that  end  to  find  it  for  one’s  interest 
and  gain  to  follow  it. 

It  is  therefore  highly  important,  that  the  whole  land 
of  a  kingdom  should  be  employed  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage,  which  is  much  more  useful  than  to  extend  its 
limits;  in  order  to  this,  each  master  of  a  family  resi¬ 
ding  in  the  small  towns  and  villages,  should  have  some 
portion  of  land  appropriated  to  himself;  whence  it 
would  follow,  that  this  field,  by  being  his  own,  would 
be  dearer  to  him  than  all  others,  and  be  cultivated  with 
application;  that  his  family  would  think  such  employ¬ 
ment  their  interest,  attach  themselves  to  their  farm, 
subsist  upon  it,  and  by  that  means  be  kept  within  the 
country.  When  the  country  people  are  not  on  their 
own  estates,  and  are  only  employed  for  hire,  they  are 
very  negligent  in  their  labour,  and  even  work  with  re- 


r  Curio  ad  focum  sedenti  magnum  auri  pondus  Samnites 
cum  attulissent  repudiati  ab  eo  sunt.  Non  enim  aurum  ha¬ 
bere  prajelarum  sibi  videri  dixit,  sed  iis  qui  baberent  aurum 
imperare.  Cicero  makes  Cato  himself  speak  thus,  in  his 
book  upon  old  age,  n.  55. 

*  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  fine  saying  of  Pliny  the 
younger,  who  gave  his  freedmen  the  same  wine  he  drank 
himself.  When  some  body  represented  that  this  must  be 
very  chargeable  to  him  :  No,  said  he;  my  freedmen  do  not 
drink  the  same  wine  I  drink,  but  I  the  same  they  do.  Quia 
scilicet  liherti  mei  non  idem  quod  ego  bibunt,  sed  idem  ego 
quod  liberti. — Plin.  1.  ii.  Bpist  6. 

*  Var.  1.  iii.  c.  2. 

r°  Nunc  eadem  ilia  (arva)  vincti  pedes,  damnatae  manug, 
inscripti  vultus  exe  centi — Nos  miramur  ergastulorum  non 
eadem  emolumenta  esse,  quae  fuerint  Imperatorum. — Plin 
1.  xviii.  e.  3. 
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gret.  A  lord  and  landholder  ought  to  desire  that  their 
land* *  and  estates  should  continue  a  long  time  in  the 
same  family,  and  that  their  farmers  should  succeed  in 
them  from  father  to  son ;  from  whence  aquite  different 
regard  for  them  would  arise:  and  what  conduced  to  the 
interest  of  particulars,  would  also  promote  the  general 
good  of  the  state.i  But  when  an  husbandman  or  far¬ 
mer  has  acquired  some  wealth  by  his  industry  and 
application,  which  is  much  to  be  desired  by  the  land¬ 
lord  for  his  own  advantage.it  is  not  by  this  gain,  says 
Cicero,  the  rents  laid  on  them  are  to  be  measured, 
but  by  the  lands  themselves  they  turn  so  much  to 
their  account;  the  produce  of  which  ought  to  be  equi¬ 
tably  estimated  and  examined  into,  for  ascertaining 
what  new  imposition  of  rents  they  will  bear.2  F or  to 
rackrent  and  oppress  those  who  have  applied  them¬ 
selves  well  to  their  business,  only  because  they  have 
done  so,  is  to  punish,  and  indeed  to  abolish,  industry ; 
whereas,  in  all  well  regulated  states,  it  has  always 
been  thought  necessary  to  animate  it  by  emulation  and 
reward. 

One  reason  of  the  small  produce  of  the  lands,  is,  be¬ 
cause  agriculture  is  not  looked  upon  as  an  art  that  re¬ 
quires  study,  reflection,  and  rules:  every  one  abandons 
himself  to  his  own  taste  and  method,  whilst  no  body 
thinks  of  making  a  serious  scrutiny  into  them,  of  try¬ 
ing  experiments,  and  of  uniting  precepts  with  experi¬ 
ence.3  The  ancients  did  not  think  in  this  manner.4 
They  judged  three  things  necessary  to  success  in  agri¬ 
culture.  The  will:  this  employment  should  be  loved, 
desired, and  delighted  in,  and  followed  in  consequence 
out  of  pleasure.  The  power:  it  is  requisite  to  be  in  a 
condition  to  make  the  necessary  expenses  for  the  breed¬ 
ing  and  fattening  of  cattle  and  fowl  of  all  sorts,  for  la¬ 
bour,  and  for  what  ever  is  necessary  to  the  manuring 
and  improving  of  lands;  and  this  is  what  most  of  our 
husbandmen  want.  The  skill:  it  is  necessary  to  have 
studied  maturely  all  that  relates  to  the  cultivation  of 
lands,  without  which  the  two  first  things  are  not  only 
ineffectual,  but  occasion  great  losses  to  the  master  of 
a  family,  who  has  the  affliction  to  see,  that  the  produce 
of  the  land  is  far  from  answering  the  expenses  he  has 
been  at, or  the  hopes  he  has  conceived  from  them;  be¬ 
cause  those  expenses  have  been  laid  out  without  dis¬ 
cretion,  and  without  knowledge  in  the  application  of 
them.  To  these  three  heads  a  fourth  may  be  added, 
which  the  ancients  had  not  forgot,  that  is,  experience, 
which  presides  in  all  arts,  is  infinitely  above  precepts, 
and  makes  even  the  faults  we  have  committed  our  ad¬ 
vantage:  for,  from  doing  wrong  we  often  learn  to  do 
right.5 

Agriculture  was  in  quite  different  esteem  with  the 
ancients, to  what  it  is  with  us:  which  is  evident  from 
the  multitude  and  quality  of  the  writers  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Varro  cites  to  the  number  of  fifty  amongst  the 
Greeks  only.  He  wrote  upon  it  also  himself,  and 
Columella  after  him.  The  three  Latin  authors,  Ca¬ 
to,  Varro,  and  Columella,  enter  into  a  wonderful  de¬ 
tail  upon  all  the  parts  of  agriculture.  Would  it  be 
an  ungrateful  and  barren  employment  to  compare 
their  opinions  and  reflections  with  the  modern  prac¬ 
tice? 

Columella,®  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Tiberius, 
declares,  in  a  very  warm  and  eloquent  manner,  the 
general  contempt  into  which  agriculture  was  fallen 
in  his  time,  and  the  persuasion  men  were  under,  that 
to  succeed  in  it,  there  was  no  occasion  for  a  master. 
“I  see  at  Rome,”  said  he,  “  the  schools  of  philoso- 

«  Luoium  Volusium  asseverantem  audivi,  patris  familias 
feJicissimum  fundum  esse,  qui  colonos  indigenas  haberet,  et 
tanquam  in  paterna  possessione  notos,  jam  inde  a  cunabulis 
longa  familiaritate  retineret. — Colum .  1.  i.  c.  7. 

*  Cum  Aratori  aliquod  onus  imponitur,  non  omnes,  si 
quffi  sunt  praBterea,  facilitates,  sed  arationis  ipsius  vis  ac  ra¬ 
tio  considerenda  est,  quid  ea  sustinere,  quid  pati,  quid  effi- 
sere  possit  ac  debeat. — Cic.  Verr.  defruin.  n.  199. 

*  Debemus  et  imitari  alios,  et  aliter  ut  faciamus  quadam 
experientia  tentare.  Varro .  1.  i.  c.  18. 

*  Colum.  1.  i.  c,  1. 

*  Usus  et  experentia  dominantur  in  arlibus,  neque  est 

ulla  disciplina  in  qua  non  peccando  discatur.  Nam  ubi 
quid  perperam  administratum  cesse  it  improspere,  vitatur 
quod  sesellerat,  illuminataue  rectam  viam  docentis  magiste 
rium.  Colum .  ibid.  •  Colum.  in  praeem.  1.  i. 
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phers,  rhetoricians,  geometricians,  musicians,  and 
what  is  more  astonishing,  of  people  solely  employed 
some  in  preparing  dishes  proper  to  whet  the  appetite 
and  excite  gluttony;  and  others  to  adorn  tne  head 
with  artificial  curls,  but  not  one  for  agriculture. 
However,  the  rest  might  be  well  spared;  and  the  re¬ 
public  flourished  long  without  any  of  those  frivolous 
arts;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  want  that  of  husbandry, 
because  life  depends  upon  it.7  Besides,  is  there  a 
more  honest  or  legal  means  of  preserving,  or  increas¬ 
ing  a  patrimony?  Is  the  profession  of  arms  of  this 
kind,  and  the  acquisition  of  spoils  always  dyed  with 
human  blood,  and  amassed  by  the  ruin  of  an  infinity 
of  persons?  Or  is  commerce  so,  which,  tearing  citi¬ 
zens  away  from  their  native  country,  exposes  them  to 
the  fury  of  the  winds  and  seas,  and  drags  them  into 
unknown  worlds  in  pursuit  of  riches?  Or  is  the 
trade  of  money  and  usury  more  laudable,  odious  and 
fatal  as  they  are,  even  to  those  they  Seem  to  relieve?® 
Can  any  one  compare  any  of  these  methods  with  wise 
and  innocent  agriculture,  which  only  the  depravity 
of  our  manners  can  render  contemptible,  and  by  a 
necessary  consequence,  almost  barren  and  useless? 
Many  people  imagine,  that  the  sterility  of  our  lands, 
which  are  much  less  fertile  now  than  in  times  past, 
proceeds  from  the  intemperance  of  the  air,  the  in¬ 
clemency  of  seasons,  or  from  the  alteration  of  the 
lands  themselves;  that  weakened  and  exhausted  by 
long  and  continual  labour,  they  are  no  longer  capable 
of  producing  their  fruits  with  the  same  vigour  and 
abundance.  This  is  a  mistake,”  says  Columella:  “  we 
ought  not  to  imagine,  that  the  earth,  to  whom  the 
author  of  nature  has  communicated  a  perpetual  fe¬ 
cundity,  is  liable  to  barrenness  as  to  a  kind  of  disease. 
After  its  having  received  from  its  master  a  divine 
and  immortal  youth,  which  has  occasioned  its  being 
called  the  common  mother  of  all  things,  because  it 
always  has  brought  forth,  and  ever  will  bring  forth 
from  its  womb,  whatever  subsists,  it  is  not  to  be  fear¬ 
ed,  that  it  will  fall  into  decay  and  old  age  like  man. 
It  is  neither  to  the  badness  of  the  air,  nor  to  length 
of  time,  that  the  barrenness  of  our  lands  is  to  be  im¬ 
puted;  but  solely  to  our  own  fault  and  neglect:  we 
should  blame  only  ourselves,  who  abandon  those  es¬ 
tates  to  our  slaves,  which  in  the  days  of  our  ances¬ 
tors,  were  cultivated  by  the  most  noble  and  illustri¬ 
ous.” 

This  reflection  of  Columella  seems  very  solid,  and 
is  confirmed  by  experience.  The  land  of  Canaan 
(and  as  much  may-  be  said  of  other  countries)  was 
very  fertile  at  the  time  the  people  of  God  took  pos¬ 
session  of  it,  and  had  been  seven  hundred  years  in¬ 
habited  by  the  Canaanites.  From  thence  to  the 
Babylonish  captivity  was  almost  a  thousand  years. 
In  the  latter  days,  there  is  no  mention  of  its  being 
exhausted,  or  worn  out  by  time,  without  speaking  of 
the  after  ages.  If,  therefore,  it  has  been  almost  en¬ 
tirely  barren  during  a  long  course  of  years,  as  is  said, 
we  ought  to  conclude  with  Columella,  that  it  is  not 
from  its  being  exhausted  or  grown  old;  but  because 
it  is  deserted  and  neglected.9  And  we  ought  also 
to  conclude,  that  the  fertility  of  some  countries,  of 
which  so  much  is  said  in  history,  arises  from  the  par 
ticular  attention  of  the  inhabitants  in  tilling  the  land 
in  cultivating  the  vines,  and  breeding  of  cattle;  of 
which  it  is  time  to  say  something. 

ARTICLE  IL 

OF  TILLAGE.  COUNTRIES  FAMOUS  AMONGST  THE 
ANCIENTS  FOR  ABOUNDING  WITH  CORN. 

I  SHALL  confine  myself,  in  speaking  of  tillage,  to 
what  relates  to  wheat,  as  the  most  important  part  of 
that  subject. 

The  countries  most  famous  for  abounding  in  corn 


’  Sine  ludicris  artibus — olim  satis  felines  futurffique  sunt 
urbes :  at  sine  agricultoribus  nec  consistere  mortales,  nec  ali 
posse  manifestum  est. 

•  Ad  fasneratio  probabilior  sit  etiam  his  invisaquibns  sue- 
currere  videtur. 

•  Non  igilur  fatigatione,  quemadmodum  plurimi  credide- 
runt,  nec  senio,  sed  nostra  scilicet  inertia  minus  benignft 
nobis  arva  respondent.  Colum..  1.  ii.  c.  2. 
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were  Thrace,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Egypt,  and  Africa.1 
Athens  brought  every  year  from  Byzantium  four  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  medimni  of  wheat,  as  Demosthenes  in¬ 
forms  U9.2  The  medimnus  contained  six  bushels,  and 
was  sold  in  his  time  for  no  more  than  five  drachmas, 
that  is  to  say,  for  fifty  pence  French.  How  many 
other  cities  and  countries  did  Thrace  furnish  with 
corn,  and  how  fertile  must  it  consequently  have  been! 
It  is  not  without  reason  that  Cato  the  censor,  whose 
gravity  of  manners  occasioned  him  to  be  surnamed 
the  Wise,  called  Sicily  the  magazine  and  nursing 
mother  of  the  Roman  people.2  And  indeed  it  was 
fiom  thence  Rome  brought  almost  all  her  corn,  both 
for  the  U9e  of  the  city  and  the  subsistence  of  her  ar¬ 
mies.  We  see  also  in  Livy,  that  Sardinia  supplied 
the  Romans  with  abundance  of  corn. 

All  the  world  knows  how  much  the  land  of  Egypt, 
watered  and  enriched  by  the  Nile,  which  served  it 
instead4  of  the  husbandman,  abounded  with  corn.9 
When  Augustus  had  reduced  it  into  a  Roman  pro¬ 
vince,  he  took  particular  care  of  the  bed  and  canals 
of  this  beneficent  river,  which  bv  degrees  had  been 
much  clogged  with  mud,  through  the  neglect  of  the 
kings  of  Egypt,  and  caused  them  to  be  cleansed  by 
the  Roman  troops,  whom  he  left  there.  From  thence 
came  regularly  every  year,  twenty  millions  of  bushels 
of  wheat.  Without  this  supply,  the  capital  of  the 
world  was  in  danger  of  perishing  by  famine.  She  saw 
herself  in  this  condition  under  Augustus,  for  there 
remained  only  three  days’  provision  of  corn  in  the 
city.  That  prince,  who  was  full  of  tenderness  for  the 
people,  had  resolved  to  poison  himself,  if  the  expected 
fleets  did  not  arrive  before  the  expiration  of  that  time. 
They  came,  and  the  preservation  of  the  people  was 
attributed  to  the  good  fortune  of  the  prince.  We 
shall  see,  that  wise  precautions  were  afterwards  taken 
to  avoid  the  like  danger  for  the  future. 

Africa  did  not  give  place  to  Egypt  in  point  of  fer¬ 
tility.6  In  one  of  its  countries,  one  bushel  of  wheat 
sown  has  been  observed  to  produce  an  hundred  and 
fifty.  From  a  single  grain  almost  four  hundred  ears 
would  sometimes  spring  up,  as  we  find  by  letters  to 
Augustus  and  Nero,  from  those  who  governed  Africa 
under  them.  This  was,  no  doubt,  very  uncommon. 
But  the  same  Pliny,  who  relates  these  facts,  assures 
us,  that  in  Boeotia  and  Egypt  it  was  a  very  common 
thing  for  a  grain  to  produce  an  hundred  and  fifty  ears: 
and  he  observes,  upon  this  occasion,  the  attention  of 
the  divine  providence,  which  hath  ordained,  that  of 
all  plants,  that  which  it  had  appointed  for  the  nourish¬ 
ment  of  man,  and  in  consequence  the  most  necessary, 
should  be  also  the  most  fruitful. 

I  have  said  that  Rome  at  first  brought  almost  all 
her  corn  from  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  In  process  of 
time,  when  she  had  made  herself  mistress  of  Carthage 
and  Alexandria,  Africa  and  Egypt  became  her  store¬ 
houses.  Those  cities  sent  numerous  fleets  every  year, 
freighted  with  wheat  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  peo¬ 
ple,  then  lords  of  the  universe.  And  when  the  har¬ 
vest  happened  to  fail  in  one  of  these  provinces,  the 
other  came  in  to  its  aid,  and  supported  the  capital  of 
the  world.  Corn,  by  this  means,  was  at  a  very  low 
price  at  Rome,  and  sometimes  sold  for  no  more  than 
two  asses,  or  pence,  a  bushel.7  The  whole  coast  of 
Africa  abounded  exceedingly  with  corn,  in  which  part 
of  the  wealth  of  Carthage  consisted.8  The  city  of 
Leptis  only,  situated  in  the  lesser  Syrtis,  paid  a  daily 
tribute  to  it  of  a  talent,  that  i9  to  say,  of  three  thou¬ 
sand  livres.  In  the  war  against  Philip,  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  ambassadors  supplied  the  Romans  with  a  million 
of  bushels  of  corn,  and  five  hundred  thousand  of  bar¬ 
ley,  Those  of  Massinissa  gave  them  also  as  much.® 


i  Demosth.  in  oral.  cont.  Lept.  p.  546. 

»  Id.  in  Phorm.  p.  346. 

»  Ille  M.  Cato  Sapiens  cellam  penariam  reip.  nostra,  nu- 

tricem  plebis  Roman®  Sicilian)  nominavit - Itaque  ad 

omnes  res  Sicilia  provincia  semper  usi  sumus  ;  ut,  quicquid 
ex  se  posset  afferre  id  non  apud  eos  nasci  sed  domi  nostra 
conditum  putaremus.  Cic.  Verr.  o.  3.  n.  5. 

*  Nilus  ibi  coloni  vire  fungitur.  Plin. 

*  Sext.  Aurel.  viol,  in  epito  6  Plin.  1.  xviii.  c.8. 

'  Liv.  1.  xxxi.  n.  50.  »  Id.  1.  xxxv.  n.  62. 

*  Liv  I.  xliii.  n.  6. 


Constantinople  was  supplied  in  the  same  manner, 
when  the  seat  of  empire  was  transplanted  thither. 
An  admirable  order  was  observed  in  both  these  cities, 
for  subsisting  the  immense  number  of  people  that  in¬ 
habited  them.  The  emperor  Constantine  caused  al¬ 
most  fourscore  thousand  bushels  of  corn,  which  came 
from  Alexandria,  to  be  distributed  daily  at  Constan¬ 
tinople  ;10  this  was  for  the  subsistence  of  six  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  men,  the  Roman  bushel  serving 
only  eight  men.  When  the  emperor  Septimus  Seve- 
rus  died,  there  was  corn  in  the  public  magazines  for 
seven  years,  expending  daily  seventy-five  thousand 
bushels,  that  is  to  say,  bread  for  six  hundred  thousand 
men.11  What  a  provision  was  this  against  the  dearth 
of  any  future  years! 

Besides  these  I  have  mentioned,  there  were  many 
other  countries  very  fruitful  in  corn.  For  the  sowing 
of  an  acre,  only  one  medimnus  of  corn  was  required: 
medimnumtf  The  medimnus  consisted  of  six  bushels 
each  of  which  contained  very  near  twenty  pound 
weight  of  corn.  (It  is  observed,  in  the  Spectacle  de  la 
JVature,  that  the  usual  and  sufficient  quantity  for  sow¬ 
ing  an  acre,  is  an  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  corn 
which  comes  to  the  same  amount.)  The  highest  pro¬ 
duce  of  an  acre  was  ten  medimni  of  corn,  that  is  to 
say,  ten  for  one;  but  the  ordinary  produce  was  eight 
with  which  the  husbandmen  were  well  satisfied.  It  is 
from  Cicero  we  have  this  account;  and  he  must  have 
known  the  subject  very  well,  as  he  uses  it  in  the  cause 
of  the  Sicilians  against  Verres.  He  speaks  of  the 
country  of  the  Leontines,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  in  Sicily12  The  highest  price  of  a  bushel  of 
corn  amounted  to  three  sesterces,  or  seven  pence  haif 
penny.  It  was  less  than  that  of  France  by  almost 
one  fourth.  Our  septier  contains  twelve  bushels,  and 
is  often  sold  for  ten  livres.  By  that  estimate,  oui 
bushel  is  worth  sixteen  pence  and  something  more, 
that  is  to  say,  twice,  the  price  of  the  bushel  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  and  something  more.  All  that  Cicero  relates 
upon  the  subject  of  corn,  as  to  its  price,  how  much  of 
it  was  necessary  for  sowing  an  acre,  and  what  quan¬ 
tity  it  produced  being  sown,  ought  not  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  an  established  rule;  for  these  would  vary 
considerably  according  to  soils,  countries,  and  times. 

The  ancient9  had  different  methods  of  thrashing 
their  corn.14  They  made  use,  for  that  purpose,  either 
of  sledges  armed  with  points;  or  of  horses,  which 
they  made  trample  upon  it;  or  of  flails,  with  which 
they  beat  the  sheaves,  as  is  now  customary  in  many 
places.  They  also  used  various  methods  for  preserv¬ 
ing  corn  a  great  while,  especially  by  shutting  it  up 
close  in  the  ear  in  subterranean  caverns,  which  they 
covered  on  all  sides  with  straw,  to  defend  it  against 
damps;  closing  the  entrance  with  great  care,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  air  from  getting  in.  Varro  assures  us,  thai 
corn  would  keep  good  in  that  manner  for  fifty  years,1* 

ARTICLE  III. 

SECTION  I— CULTIVATION  OF  THE  VINE.  WINES 
CELEBRATED  IN  GREECE  AND  ITALY. 

We  may  believe,  that  mankind  have  been  no  less 
industrious  in  the  cultivation  of  thevine,  than  in  that 
of  corn,  though  they  applied  themselves  to  it  later. 
The  scripture  informs  us,  that  the  use  of  wine  was 
not  known  till  after  the  deluge.  “  Noah  began  to  ba 
an  husbandman,  and  he  planted  a  vineyard,”  Gen.  ix. 
20.  It  was,  no  doubt,  known  before,  but  only  in  the 
grape,  and  not  as  liquor.  Noah  planted  it  method  - 
cally,  and  discovered  the  use  that  might  be  made  of 
the  fruit,  by  pressing  out  and  preserving  the  liquor. 
He  was  deceived  by  its  sweetness  and  strength,  which 
he  had  not  experienced:  “And  he  drank  of  the  wine 
and  was  drunken.”  The  Fagans  transferred  the 
honour  of  the  invention  of  wine  to  Bacchus,  of  which 
they  never  had  much  knowledge;  and  what  is  said  of 
Noah’s  drunkenness,  made  them  consider  Bacchus  as 
the  god  of  drunkenness  and  debauch. 


ie  Socrat.l.ii.  c.  13.  »•  ASlian.  Spartian.  in  Sever. 

11  Cic.  in  Verr.  de  frum.  n.  112.  Plin.  1.  xviii.  c.  7. 

13  Cic.  ibid.  n.  173.  «<  Plin.  1.  xviii.  c,  30. 

11  Lib.  i.  de  Re  Rnst.  c.  5. 
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The  offspring  of  Noah  having  dispersed  into  the 
several  countries  of  the  world,  carried  the  vine  with 
them  from  place  to  place,  ami  taught  the  use  to  be 
made  of  it.  Asia  was  the  first  to  experience  the 
sweets  of  this  gift,  and  soon  imparted  it  to  Europe 
and  Aff-ica.  We  see  in  Homer,' 1  that,  in  the  time  of 
the  Trov»n  war,  part  of  the  commerce  consisted  in  the 
freight  of  wines.  The  wine  was  kept  in  those  days  in 
lai  'ge  earthen  jars,  or  in  the  skins  of  beasts;  which 
custom  continues  to  this  day  in  countries  where  wood 
is  not  plenty.  It  is  believed  that  we  are  indebted  to 
the  Gauls,  that  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  for  the 
useful  invention  of  preserving  our  wine  in  vessels 
of  wood  exactly  closed,  and  for  retaining  it  within 
bounds,  notwithstanding  its  fermentation  and  strength. 
From  that  time  the  keeping  and  transporting  it  be¬ 
came  more  easy,  than  when  it  was  kept  in  earthen 
vessels,  which  were  liable  to  be  broke,  or  in  bags  of 
skin,  apt  to  unsew  or  grow  mouldy. 

Homer  mentions  a  very  famous  wine  of  Maronaea 
in  Thrace,  which  would  bear  mixing  with  twenty 
times  as  much  water.2  But  it  was  common  for  the 
natives  to  drink  it  unmixed.  Nor  have  authors*  been 
silent  upon  the  excessive  brutalities  to  which  that 
nation  were  subject.  Pliny  *  tells  us,  that  Mucianus,5 
who  had  been  thrice  consul,  being  in  that  country  in 
his  own  time,  had  experienced  the  truth  of  what  Ho¬ 
mer  says,  and  saw  that  in  a  certain  measure  of  wine 
they  put  fourscore  times  as  much  water;  which  is 
four  times  as  much  as  the  Grecian  poet  speaks  of.  The 
same  author®  mentions  wines  much  celebrated  in 
Italy,  which  took  their  name  from  Opimius,  in  whose 
consulate  they  were  made,  which  were  preserved  to 
his  time,  that  is,  almost  two  hundred  years,  and  were 
not  to  be  purchased  for  money.  A  very  small  quantity 
of  this,  mingled  with  other  wines,  communicated  to 
them,  as  was  pretended,  a  very  surprising  strength 
and  exquisite  flavour.  How  great  soever  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  wines  made  in  the  consulate  of  Opimius 
might  be,  or  in  that  of  Anicius,  for  the  latter  were 
much  cried  up,  Cicero  set  no  such  great  value  upon 
them;  and  above  an  hundred  years  before  Pliny 
writes,  he  found  them  too  old  to  be  supportable.* 

Greece  and  Italy,  which  were  distinguished  in  so 
many  other  respects,  were  particularly  so  by  the  ex¬ 
cellency  of  their  wines.  In  Greece,  besides  many 
others,  the  wines  of  Cyprus,  Lesbos,  and  Chio  were 
much  celebrated.  Those  of  Cyprus  are  in  great  es¬ 
teem  to  this  day.  Horace  often  mentions  those  of 
Lesbos,  and  represents  them  as  very  wholesome  and 
agreeable.8  But  Chio  carried  it  from  all  the  other 
countries,  and  eclipsed  their  reputation  so  much, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  that  island  were  thought  to  be 
the  first  who  planted  the  vine,  and  taught  the  use  of 
it  to  other  nations.9  All  these  wines  were  in  so  great 
esteem,  and  of  so  high  a  price,  that  at  Rome,  so  late 
as  to  the  infancy  of  Lucuilus,  in  their  entertainments 
they  drank  only  one  cup  of  them  at  the  end  of  the 
feast.10  Their  prevailing  qualities  were  sweetness 
and  a  delicious  flavour. 

Pliny  was  convinced  that  the  libations  of  milk  in¬ 
stituted  by  Romulus,"  and  Numa’s  prohibition  to  hon¬ 


*  Iliad.  1.  vii.  *  Odyss.  1.  ix.  v.  197. 

*  Natis  id  usum  laetitae  scyphis 

Pugnare  Thracum  est. — Hor.  Od.  xxvii.  1.  i. 

With  bowls  for  mirth  and  joy  design’d, 

To  fight  befits  the  Thracian  hind. 

*  Plin.  1.  xiv.  c.  4. 

*  This  was  the  celebrated  Mucianus,  who  had  so  much 
bare  in  the  election  of  Vespasian  to  the  empire. 

«  Plin.  1.  xiv.  c.  4. 

’  Atqui  ese  not®  sunt  optimse  credo :  sed  nimia  vetustas 
lec  habet  earn,  quam  qurerimus,  suavitatem,  nec  est  sane 
•am  tolerabilis. — Cic.  in  Brut.  n.  287. 

»  Ric  innocentis  pocula  Lesbii 
Duces  sub  umbra. — Od.  vii.  1.  i. 

Beneath  the  shade  you  hero  may  dine. 

And  quaff  the  harmless  Lesbian  wine. 

»  Atben.  1.  i.  pp.  26,  32. 

»o  Tanta  vino  Graco  gratia  erat,  ut  singula;  potiones  in 
eonvictu  darentur. — I,.  Lucuilus  puer  apud  pattern  nunquam 
lautum  convivium  vid'it,  in  quo  plus  semei  Graicum  vinum 
darctur. — Plin.  ex  Varro.  1.  xiv.  c.  14. 

*»  Plin.  1.  xiv.  c.  12. 
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our  the  dead  by  pouring  wine  upon  the  funeral  pile., 
were  proofs  that  in  those  days  vines  were  very  scarce 
in  Italy.  They  increased  considerably  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  ages;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  for  this  the 
Romans  were  obliged  to  the  Greeks,  whose  vines 
were  in  high  repute,  as  they  were  in  process  of  time 
also,  for  their  taste  for  arts  and  sciences.  It  was  the 
wines  of  Italy,  in  the  time  of  Camillus,  that  brought 
the  Gauls  again  thither.12  The  charms  of  the  liquor, 
which  were  entirely  new  to  them,  were  powerful  at¬ 
tractions  to  induce  them  to  quit  their  country. 

Two-thirds  of  all  the  places  famed  forthe  goodness 
of  wine  were  in  Italy.  The  ancient  custom  of  that 
country ,13  which  it  still  retains,  was  to  fasten  their 
vines  to  trees, l<  and  especially  to  the  poplar,  to  the 
tops  of  which  they  projected  their  slender  circling 
branches:  this  had  a  very  fine  effect,  and  was  a  most 
agreeable  object  to  the  eye.  In  several  places  they 
made  use  of  props,  as  we  do.  The  country  of  Capua 
alone  supplied  them  with  the  Massick,  Calenian,  For- 
mian,  Ctecuban,  and  Falernian,  so  much  celebrated 
by  Horace.15  It  must  be  allowed,  that  the  goodness 
of  the  soil,  and  the  happy  situation  of  all  those  places, 
contributed  very  much  to  the  excellency  of  these 
wines;  but  we  must  also  admit,  that  they  owed  it 
more  to  the  care  and  industry  of  the  husbandmen, 
who  applied  themselves  with  their  utmost  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  vines.  The  proof  of  which  is, 
that  in  Pliny’s  timed®  which  was  about  an  hundred 
years  after  Horace,  the  reputation  of  these  wines,  for¬ 
merly  so  famous,  was  entirely  come  to  nothing,  through 
the  negligence  and  ignorance  of  the  vine-dressers, 
who,  blinded  by  the  hope  of  gain,  were  more  intent 
upon  having  a  great  quantity,  than  good  wine. 

Pliny  cites  several  examples  of  the  extreme  differ¬ 
ence  which  cultivation  will  produce  in  the  same  land.l* 
Amongst  others,  he  tells  us  of  a  celebrated  gramma¬ 
rian,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius, 
and  purchased  a  vineyard  at  a  small  price,  which  had 
long  been  neglected  by  its  ancient  masters.  The  ex¬ 
traordinary  care  he  took  of  it,  and  the  peculiar  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  cultivated  it,  occasioned  a  change  in  a 
few  years,  that  seemed  little  less  than  a  prodigy  ad 
vix  credible  miraculum  perduxit.  So  wonderful  a 
success,  in  the  midst  of  other  vineyards,  which  were 
almost  always  barren,  drew  upon  him  the  envy  of  all 
his  neighbours,  who,  to  cover  their  own  sloth  and  ig¬ 
norance,  accused  him  of  magic  and  sorcery. 

Amongst  the  wines  of  Campania,  which  I  have 
mentioned,  the  Falernian  was  in  great  vogue. l8  Itwas 
very  strong  and  rough,  and  was  not  deemed  suffi¬ 
ciently  improved  for  use  till  it  had  been  kept  ten  years. 
To  soften  that  roughness,  and  qualify  its  austerity, 
they  made  use  of  honey,  or  mingled  it  with  Chio, 
and  by  that  mixture  made  it  excellent.  This  ought, 
in  my  opinion,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  refined  and  de¬ 
licate  taste  of  those  voluptuous  Romans,  who,  in  the 

Ram  gentem  (Gallorum)  traditur  fama,  dulcedine  fru- 
gum,  maximeque  vinl  nova  turn  voluptate  captam,  Alpes 
transisse. — Liv.  1.  v.  n.  33. 

i*  In  Campanu  agro  vites  populis  nuburit,  maritosque  com¬ 
plex®  atque  per  ramos  earum  procacibus  braohiis  geniculate 
curso  scandentes,  cacumena  asquant. — Plin.  1.  xvi.  c.  1. 

“  From  this  custom  three  elegant  expressions  in  Horace 
take  birth,  all  derived  from  the  same  metaphor.  He  says, 
he  marries  the  trees  to  the  vines.  Epod.  2. 

Ergo  aut  adulta  vitium  propagine 

Alias  marilat  populos. 

He  calls  the  same  trees  widowers,  when  the  vines  are  no 
longer  fastened  to  them.  Od.  v.  1.  iv.  Aut  vitem  viduas 
ducit  ad  arbores.  And  gives  the  name  of  bachelors  to  the 
trees  which  never  had  the  vine  annexed  to  them:  Plata- 
nusque  coelebs  evincet  utmos. — Od.  15. 1.  ii. 
t*  Cfficubum,  et  prffilo  domitam  Caleno 

Tu  bibes  uvam:  mea  necFalernae 

Temperant  vites,  neque  Formiani 
Pocula  colies. — Od.  20. 1.  i. 

Crecubus  and  Calenum  join 

To  fill  thy  bowls  with  richest  wine : 

My  humble  cups  do  not  produce 

The  Formian  or  Falernian  juice, 
is  Quod  jam  intercidit  incuria coloni. — Cura,  culturaque. 
id  contigerat.  Exoleuit  hoc  quoque  culpa  (Vinitorum)  co- 
pi®  potius  quam  bonatati  studentium. — Plin.  1.  xiv.  c.6 
l :  Lib,  xiv.  c.  3.  l*  Athen.  1.  t-  p.  2o 
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latter  times  spared  nothing  to  exalt  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  by  whatever  was  most  agreeable,  and  most 
capable  of  gratifying  the  senses.  There  were  other 
Falernian  wines  more  temperate  and  soft,  but  not  so 
much  esteemed. 

The  ancients,  who  so  well  knew  the  excellency  of 
wine,  were  not  ignorant  of  the  dangers  attending  too 
free  an  use  of  it.i  I  need  not  mention  the  law  of 
Zaleucus,  by  which  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians  were 
universally  forbid  the  use  of  wine  upon  pain  of  death, 
except  in  case  of  sickness.  The  inhabitants  of  Mar¬ 
seilles  and,  Melitus  showed  more  moderation  and  in¬ 
dulgence,  and  contented  themselves  with  prohibiting 
it  to  women.  At  Rome,2  in  the  early  ages,  young 
persons  of  liberal  condition  were  not  permitted  to 
drink  wine  till, the  age  of  thirty;  but  as  for  the  wo¬ 
men,  the  use  of  it  was  absolutely  forbid  to  them;  and 
the  reason  of  that  prohibition  was,  because  intempe¬ 
rance  of  that  kind  might  induce  them  to  commit  the 
most  excessive  crimes.  Seneca  complains  bitterly  that 
this  custom  was  almost  universally  violated  in  his 
times.  The  weak  and  delicate  complexion  of  the  wo¬ 
men,  says  he,  is  not  changed;  but  their  manners  are 
changed,  and  no  longer  the  same.3  They  value  them¬ 
selves  upon  carrying  excess  of  wine  to  as  great  an 
height  as  the  most  robust  men.  Like  them  they  pass 
whole  nights  at  table,  and  with  a  full  glass  of  unmixed 
wine  in  their  hands,  they  glory  in  vying  with  them, 
and,  if  they  can,  in  overcoming  them. 

The  emperor  Domitian  passed  an  edict  in  relation 
to  wine,  which  seemed  to  have  a  just  foundation.4 
One  year  having  produced  abundance  of  wine,  and 
very  little  corn,  he  believed  they  had  more  occasion 
for  the  one  than  the  other,  and  therefore  decreed  that 
no  more  vines  should  be  planted  in  Italy;  and  that  in 
the  provinces,  at  least  one  half  of  the  vines  should  be 
rooted  up.  Philostratus  expresses  himself,  as  if  the 
decree  ordained  that  they  should  all  be  pulled  up,  at 
least  in  Asia;  because,  says  he,  the  seditions  which 
arose  in  the  cities  of  that  province,  were  attributed  to 
wine.5  All  Asia  deputed  Seopelianus,  a  professor  of 
eloquence  at  Smyrna,  to  go  to  Rome  upon  that  occa¬ 
sion.  Hesucceeded  so  well  in  his  remonstrances,  that 
he  obtained  not  only  that  vines  should  continue  to  be 
cultivated, but  that  those  who  neglected  to  do  so  should 
be  laid  under  a  fine.  It  is  believed  that  Domitian  was 
chiefly  induced  to  abolish  his  edict  by  the  dispersing 
of  papers  with  two  Greek  verses  in  them,  signify  ing, 
that  let  him  do  what  he  would,  there  would  still  re¬ 
main  wine  enough  for  the  sacrifice,  in  which  an  em¬ 
peror  should  be  the  offering. 6  It  seems,  however,  says 
Mr.  Tillemont,  that  his  edict  subsisted  throughout  the 
greatest  part  of  the  west  to  the  reign  of  Probus;  that 
is,  almost  two  hundred  years.  That  emperor,  who 
after  many  wars  had  established  a  solid  peace  in  the 
empire,  employed  the  troops  in  many  different  works, 
useful  to  the  public,  to  prevent  their  growing  enervate 
through  sloth,  and  that  the  soldier  might  not  eat  his 
pay  without  deserving  it.  So  that,  as  Hannibal  had 
formerly  planted  the  whole  country  of  Africa  with 
olive  trees,  lest  his  soldiers,  for  want  of  something  to 
do,  should  form  seditions;  Probus,  in  like  manner, 
employed  his  troops  in  planting  vines  upon  the  hills  of 
■Gaul,  Pannonia,  Mfesia,  and  in  many  other  countries. 
He  permitted  in  general  the  Gauls,  Pannonians,  and 
Spaniards,  to  have  as  many  vines  as  they  thought  fit; 
whereas,  from  the  time  of  Domitian,  that  permission 
had  not  been  granted  to  any  nation  of  the  world. 

‘SECTION  II.— PRODUCE  OF  THE  VINES  IN  IT  A  I.Y 
IN  COLUMELLA’S  TIME. 

Before  I  conclude  this  article  upon  vines,  I  can¬ 
not  omit  extracting  a  passage  of  Columella,  which 


»  Alhen.  I.  x.  p.  429. 

»  Vini  usus  olim  Romanis  feminis  ignotus  fuit,  ne  soil icit 
in  aliquod  dodecus  proleberentur :  quia  proximus  a  libero 
,  patre  intemperantiffi  gradus  ad  inconcessam  venerem  esse 
consuer  it  — Fa l.  Max,  1.  i.  c.  1. 

s  Non  B/inus,  per  vigilant,  non  minus  potant ;  et  mero  vi¬ 
deos  provocant. 

*  Sueton.  in  Domit.  c.  7. 

»  Philostrat.  vit  Apollon.  1.  vi.  c.  7. 

•  Sueton.' in  Domitian.  o.  14. 


explains  what  profit  was  made  from  them  in  his  time. 
He  enters  for  this  purpose  into  a  detail  which  seems 
sufficiently  curious  to  me,  and  makes  an  exact  calcu¬ 
lation  of  the  expense  and  produce  of  a  vineyard  of 
seven  acres.  His  design  is  to  prove,  that  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  vines  is  more  beneficial  than  any  other  kind 
of  husbandry,  not  excepting  that  of  corn  itself.  That 
might  be  true  in  bis  times,  but  it  is  not  so  in  ours,  at 
least  in  the  general  opinion.  This  difference  arises, 
perhaps,  from  the  various  accidents  to  which  the  vine 
is  subject  in  France:  frosts,  rains,  blights,  which  are 
not  so  much  to  be  apprehended  in  hot  countries.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  high  price  of  casks  in  plenti¬ 
ful  years,  which  swallows  up  the  greatest  part  of  the 
vine-dresser’s  profit,  and  the  customs,  which  very 
much  diminish  (to  the  grower)  the  price  of  wines 
Even  amongst  the  ancients,  all  were  not  of  Columel¬ 
la’s  opinion.  Cato,  indeed,  gave  vines  the  first  rank, 
but  those  only'  which  produced  the  most  excellent 
liquor,  and  in  great  abundance.7  With  the  same 
conditions,  we  still  think  in  the  same  manner.  Many 
gave  the  preference  to  pasture  lands;  and  their  prin¬ 
cipal  reason  was,  that  the  charges  in  the  culture  of 
vines  were  almost  equal  to  their  produce. 

I. —  The  charges  necessary  for  seven  acres  of  vines. 


These  are,  livres. 

1.  For  the  purchase  of  a  slave,  whose  labour 

sufficed  for  the  cultivation  of  seven  acres 
of  vines,  eight  thousand  sestertii,  .  .  .  1000 

2.  For  a  field  of  seven  acres,  seven  thousand 

sestertii,  ....  . 875 

3.  For  the  props  and  other  necessary  expenses 

for  seven  acres,  fourteen  thousand  sestertii,  1750 

These  three  sums  added  together  amount  to  - 

twenty-nine  thousand  sestertii,  .  .  .  3625 

4.  For  the  interest  of  the  aforesaid  sum  of  twen¬ 

ty-nine  thousand  sestertii  for  two  years, 
during  which  the  land  does  not  bear,  and 
the  money  lies  dead,  three  thousand  four 
hundred  and  fourscore  sestertii,  .  .  .  435 

The  total  of  the  expense  amounts  to  thirty- 

two  thousand,  four  hundred  and  eighty  - 

sestertii, .  4060 


II.— PRODUCE  OF  SEVEN  ACRES  OF  VINES. 

The  yearly'  produce  of  seven  acres  of  vines,  is  six 
thousand  three  hundred  sesterces;  that  is,  s,.ven  hun¬ 
dred  fourscore  and  seven  livres,  ten  sols.  Of  which 
what  follows  is  the  proof. 

The  Culeus  is  a  measure  which  contains  twenty 
amphora,  or  forty  urnce.  The  amphora  contains  twen¬ 
ty-six  quarts,  and  somewhat  more.  The  Culeus,  in 
consequence,  contains  five  hundred  and  twenty  quarts, 
which  make  two  hogsheads  of  the  Paris  measure, 
wanting  fifty-six  quarts.  The  lowest  value  of  the 
Culeus  is  three  hundred  sestertii;  that  is  to  say,  thir¬ 
ty-seven  livres,  ten  sols.  The  least  produce  of  each 
acre  was  three  Culei,  which  were  worth  nine  hundred 
sestertii, 8  or  an  hundred  and  twelve  livres,  ten  sols. 
The  seven  acres  therefore  produced  a  profit  of  six 
thousand  three  hundred  sestertii,  which  make  seven 
hundred  fourscore  and  seven  livres,  ten  sols.  The  in¬ 
terest  of  the  total  expense,  which  is  thirty-two  thou¬ 
sand  four  hundred  and  fourscore  sestertii,  that  is-  four 
thousand  and  sixty  livres;  this  interest,  I  say,  at  six 
per  cent,  per  annum,  amounts  to  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  forty-four  sestertii  and  something  more, 
or  two  hundred  and  forty-three  livres.  The  mterest 
of  the  sum  arising  from  the  annual  produce  of  a  vine¬ 
yard  of  seven  acres,  is  six  thousand  three  hundred 
sestertii;  that  is,  seven  hundred  fourscore  and  seven 
livres,  ten  pence.  From  whence  may  be  seen  how 
much  the  latter  interest  exceeds  the  former,  which 


1  Cato  quidem  dicit  [primium  agrum  esse]  ubivineae  pos- 
sunt  esse  bono  vino  et  multo. —  Alii  dant  primatum  bonis 
pratis. — Vineam  sant  qui  putent  sumptu  fructum  devorare. 
—  Varr.  dc  Re  Rustic  1.  i.  c.  7,  8. 

8  Columella  observes,  that  each  acre  of  Seneca’s  vine¬ 
yards  produced  eight  Culei.— Lib.  iii.  c.  3.  And  Varro, 
that  in  many  places  an  acre  produced  from  ten  to  fifteen,  1.  i. 
c.  2 
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was,  however,  the  common  interest  of  money.  This 
is  what  Columella  would  prove. 

Besides  this  produce,  Columella  reckons  another 
profit,  arising  from  layers.  The  layer  is  a  young 
shoot1  or  branch  of  a  vine,  which  is  set  in  the  earth, 
where  it  takes  root  in  order  for  propagation  of  the 
plant.  Each  acre  produced  yearly  ten  thousand  of 
these  layers  at  least,  which  sold  for  three  thousand 
sestertii,  or  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  livres. 
The'  layers  produced  therefore  from  the  seven  acres, 
twenty-one  thousand  sestertii,  or  two  thousand  six 
hundred  and  twenty  livres.  Columella  computes  the 
reduce  of  these  layers  at  the  lowest  value;  for  as  to 
imself,  he  assures  us  his  own  vineyards  produced 
regularly  twice  as  much.  He  speaks  only  of  the  vines 
of  Italy,  and  not  of  those  of  other  provinces. 

Adding  the  produce  of  the  wine  to  that  of  the 
plants  or  layers,  the  profit  upon  seven  acres  of  vines 
amounted  to  three  thousand  four  hundred  livres. 
The  produce  of  these  layers,  unknown  to  our  vine¬ 
dressers,  proceeded,  no  doubt,  from  the  vine’s  being 
very  rare  in  a  great  number  of  provinces;  and  the 
reputation  of  the  vines  of  Italy  having  spread  univer¬ 
sally,  people  came  from  all  parts  to  buy  those  layers, 
and  to  enable  themselves,  by  their  means,  to  plant 
good  vineyards  in  places  which  had  none  before,  or 
which  had  only  such  as  were  indifferent. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

OF  THE  BREEDING  OF  CATTLE. 

I  HAVE  said  that  the  breeding  of  cattle  is  a  part  of 
sericulture.  It  certainly  is  an  essential  part  of  it,  not 
only'  because  cattle,  from  the  abundance  of  their  dung, 
supply  the  earth  with  the  manure  which  is  necessary 
to  tne  preservation  and  renovation  of  its  vigour,  but 
because  they  share  with  man  in  the  labours  of  hus¬ 
bandry,  and  spare  him  the  greatest  part  of  the  toil. 
Hence  it  was  that  the  ox,  the  laborious  companion  of 
man  in  tilling  the  ground,  was  so  highly  regarded  by 
the  ancients,  that  whoever  had  killed  one  of  them  was 
punished  with  death,  as  if  he  had  killed  a  citizen;  no 
doubt,  because  he  was  esteemed  a  kind  of  murderer 
of  the  human  race,  whose  nourishment  and  life  stood 
in  absolute  need  of  the  aid  of  this  animal.2 

The  farther  we  look  back  into  antiquity,  the  more 
we  are  assured,  that  in  all  nations  the  breeding  of  cat¬ 
tle  produced  considerable  revenues.3  Wilhoutspeak- 
ingof  Abraham,  whose  numerous  family  of  domestics 
shows  the  multitude  of  his  flocks  and  herds,  or  of  his 
kinsman  Laban,  the  holy  scripture  observes,  Job  i.  3, 
that  the  greatest  part  of  Job’s  riches  consisted  in 
cattle;  and  that  he  possessed  seven  thousand  sheep, 
three  thousand  camels,  five  hundred  yoke  of  oxen, 
and  five  hundred  she-asses.  It  was  by  this  the  land 
of  promise,  though  of  very  modera  te  extent,  enriched 
its  princes,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whose 
numbers  were  incredible,  amounting  to  more  than 
three  millions  of  souls,  including  women  and  children. 
We  read  that  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  2  Kings  iii.  4, 
imposed  an  annual  tribute  upon  the  Moabites,  whom 
he  had  conquered,  of  an  hundred  thousand  sheep. 
How  much  must  this  number  have  multiplied  in  a 
short  time,  and  what  abundance  occasioned  through¬ 
out  the  whole  country! 

The  holy  scripture,  in  representing  Uzziah,2  Chron. 
xxvi.  10,  as  a  prince  accomplished  for  every  part  of  a 
wise  government,  does  not  fail  to  inform  us,  that  he 
had  a  great  number  of  husbandmen  and  vineyards, 
and  that  he  fed  abundance  of  cattle.  He  caused 
reat  enclosures  to  be  made  in  the  countries,  and  vast 
ouses  for  foddering  the  flocks  and  herds,  with  lodges 
fortified  with  towers,  for  the  shepherds  to  retire  to 
with  their  flocks,  and  to  secure  them  against  irrup¬ 
tions.  He  also  took  care  to  have  great  numbers  of 
cisterns  cut  for  watering  the  flocks;  works  not  so 


*  Vidi  radices. 

a  Bos  laboriosissimus  hominis  socius  agricultura  cujus 
tanta  fuit  apud  antiquos  veneratio,  ut  tam  capitale  esset 
bovem  necasse  quam  civem. — Columb.  im  Frmf.  1.  vi. 

*  In  rustieatione  vel  antiquissima  est  ratio  pascendi,  ea- 
demque  est  questuosissima. — Ibid. 
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splendid,  but  no  less  estimable,  than  the  most  supeib 
palaces.  It  was,  without  doubt,  the  particular  protec¬ 
tion  which  he  gave  to  all  who  were  emplcwed  in  the 
cultivation  of  lands,  or  the  breeding  of  cattle,  that  ren- 
dered  his  reign  one  of  the  most  opulent  Judea  had 
ever  seen.  And  he  did  thus.saith  the  scripture,  “  be¬ 
cause  he  loved  husbandry Erat  enim  homo  agri¬ 
cultural  deditus .  The  text  is  still  stronger  in  the 
Hebrew:  QUIA  DIL1GEBAT  TERRAM,  “because  he 
loved  the  ground.”  He  took  delight  in  it,  perhaps 
cultivated  it  with  his  own  hands;  at  least,  he  made 
husbandry  honourable;  he  knew  all  the  value  of  it, 
and  was  sensible  that  the  earth,  manured  with  dili¬ 
gence  and  skill,  was  an  assured  source  of  riches  both 
to  the  prince  and  people;  he  therefore  thought  atten¬ 
tion  to  husbandly  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  the 
sovereignty,  though  often  the  most  neglected. 

The  scripture  says  also  of  the  holy  king  Hezekiah, 
2  Chron.  xxxii.  29:  “  Moreover  he  provided  him  ci¬ 
ties  and  possessions  of  flocks  and  herds  in  abundance, 
for  God  had  given  him  substance  very  much.”  It  is 
easy  to  conceive,  that  the  shearing  of  sheep  alone, 
without  mentioning  other  advantages  from  them,  could 
not  but  produce  a  very  considerable  revenue  in  a 
country  where  an  almost  innumerable  multitude  were 
continually  fed.  And  hence  we  find,  that  the  time 
for  shearing  of  sheep  was  a  season  of  festivity  and  re¬ 
joicing. 

Amongst  the  ancient  pagans  the  riches  of  the  kings 
consisted  in  cattle,  as  we  find  from  Latinus  in  Virgil, 
and  Ulysses  in  Homer.  It  was  the  same  amongst  the 
Romans,  who  by  the  ancient  laws  did  not  pay'  fines  in 
money,  but  in  oxen  and  sheep. 

We  must  not  be  surprised,  after  having  considered 
the  great  advantages  produced  by  the  breeding  and 
feeding  of  cattle,  that  so  wise  a  man  as  Varro  has  not 
disdained  to  give  us  an  extensive  account  of  all  the 
beasts  that  are  of  any  use  to  the  country,  either  for 
tillage,  breed,  or  for  carriage,  and  the  other  conveni 
ences  of  man.  He  speaks  first  of  small  cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  and  hogs;  greges.  He  proceeds  next  to  tne 
large  beasts,  oxen,  asses,  horses,  and  camels;  amen¬ 
ta.  And  concludes  with  fowl,  which  may  be  called 
domestic  animals,  villaticm  pecudes;  pigeons,  turtle¬ 
doves,  fowls,  geese,  and  many  others.  Columella  en¬ 
ters  into  the  same  detail ;<  and  Cato  the  censor  runs 
over  part  of  it.  The  latter,  upon  being  asked  what 
was  the  surest  and  shortest  method  to  enrich  a  coun¬ 
try,  replied,  the  feeding  of  cattle,  which  is  attended 
with  an  infinity  of  advantages  to  those  who  apply 
themselves  to  it  with  diligence  and  industry.  And, 
indeed,  the  beasts  that  labour  in  the  field  render  man¬ 
kind  continual  and  important  services;  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  he  reaps  from  them  do  not  conclude  even 
with  their  lives.  They  divide  with  him,  or  rather 
spare  him  the  most  laborious  part  of  the  work,  with¬ 
out  which  the  earth,  however  fruitful  in  itself,  would 
coutinue  barren,  and  not  produce  him  any  increase. 
They  serve  him  in  bringing  home  with  safety  into  his 
house  the  riches  he  has  amassed  without  doors,  and 
carry  him  on  his  journeys.  ’Many  of  them  cover  his 
table  with  milk,  cheese,  wholesome  food,  and  even 
the  most  exquisite  dishes;  and  supply  him  with  the 
rich  materials  of  the  stuffs  he  is  in  want  of  for  cloth¬ 
ing  himself,  and  with  a  thousand  other  conveniences 
of  life. 

We  see,  from  what  has  been  said  hitherto,  that  the 
country,  covered  with  corn,  wine,  flocks,  and  herds, 
is  a  real  Peru  to  man,  and  a  much  more  valuable  and 
estimable  one  than  that  from  whence  he  extracts  gold 
and  silver,  which,  without  the  other,  would  not  pre¬ 
serve  him  from  perishing  with  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold. 
Placed  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  territory,  he  beholds 
around  him  at  one  view  all  his  riches;  and  without 
quitting  his  little  empire,  he  finds  immense  and  inno¬ 
cent  treasures  within  his  reach.  .  These  he  regards, 
no  doubt,  as  gifts  from  the  liberal  hand  of  that  su¬ 
preme  Master  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  all  things; 
but  he  regards  them  also  as  the  fruits  of  his  own  la¬ 
bour,  and  that  renders  them  still  more  grateful  to 
him. 


*  Columel.  pr«f.  1.  vi. 
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SECTION  V.— innocency  and  pleasure  of  a 
rural  life,  and  of  agriculture. 

The  revenues  and  profits  which  arise  from  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  lands,  is  neither  the  sole  nor  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage  accruing  from  it.  All  the  authors  who  have 
wrote  upon  rural  life,1  have  always  spoken  of  it  with 
the  highest  praises,  as  of  a  wise  and  happy  state, 
which  inclines  a  man  to  justice,  temperance,  sobriety, 
sincerity,  and,  in  a  word,  to  every  virtue;  which  in  a 
manner  shelters  him  from  all  passions,  by  keeping 
him  within  the  limits  of  his  duty,  and  of  a  daily  em¬ 
ployment,  that  leaves  him  little  leisure  for  vices.  Lux¬ 
ury,  avarice,  injustice,  violence,  and  ambition,  the 
almost  inseparable  companions  of  riches,  take  up  their 
ordinary  residence  in  great  cities,  which  supply  them 
with  the  means  and  occasions:  the  hard  and  laborious 
life  of  the  country  does  not  admit  of  these  vices. 
This  gave  room  for  the  poets  to  feign  that  Astrsea, 
the  goddess  of  justice,  had  her  last  residence  there, 
before  she  entirely  quitted  the  earth. 

We  see  in  Cato  the  form  of  a  prayer  used  by  the 
country  people,  wherein  may  be  discerned  the  pre¬ 
cious  tokens  of  the  ancient  tradition  of  men,  who  at¬ 
tributed  every  thing  to  God,  and  addressed  themselves 
to  him  in  all  their  temporal  necessities,  because  they 
knew  he  presided  over  all  things,  and  that  all  things 
depended  on  him.  I  shall  repeat  a  good  part  of  it, 
and  hope  it  will  not  be  unacceptable.  It  is  in  a  cere¬ 
mony  called  Solitaurilia,  and  according  to  some  Suo- 
veiaurilia,  in  which  the  country  people  made  a  pro¬ 
cession  round  their  lands,  and  offered  libations  and 
sacrifices  to  certain  gods. 

“■  Father  Mars,”  said  the  suppliant,  “  I  humbly  im¬ 
plore  and  conjure  you,  to  be  propitious  and  favour¬ 
able  to  me,  my  family,  and  all  my  domestics,  in  re- 
ard  to  the  occasion  of  the  present  procession  in  my 
elds  lands,  and  estate;  to  prevent,  avert,  and  re¬ 
move  from  us  all  diseases,  known  and  unknown,  de¬ 
solations,  storms,  calamities,  and  pestilential  air;  to 
make  our  plants,  corn,  vines,  and  trees  grow  and  come 
to  perfection;  to  preserve  our  shepherds  and  flocks; 
to  grant  thy  preservation  of  life  and  health  to  me, 
my  family,  and  all  my  domestics.”  What  a  reproach 
is  it  that  Christians,  and  often  those  who  have  the 
greatest  share  in  the  goods  of  this  world,  should 
in  these  days  be  so  little  careful  to  demand  them 
from  God,  and  be  ashamed  to  thank  him  for  them! 
Amongst  the  Pagans  all  their  meals  began  and  ended 
with  prayers,  which  are  now  banished  from  almost  all 
our  tables. 

Columella  enters  into  a  detail  upon  the  duties  of 
the  master  or  farmer,2  in  regard  to  his  domestics, 
which  seems  full  of  reason  and  humanity.  “  Care 
ought  to  be  taken,”  says  he,  “  that  they  are  well  clad, 
but  without  finery;  that  they  are  defended  against 
the  wind,  cold,  and  rain.  In  directing  them, 3  a  me¬ 
dium  should  be  observed  between  too  great  indul¬ 
gence  and  excessive  rigour,  in  order  to  make  them 
rather  fear  than  experience  severities  and  chastise¬ 
ments;  and  they  should  be  prevented  from  doing 
amiss  by  diligence,  and  their  master’s  presence;  for 
good  conduct  consists  in  preventing,  instead  of  pun¬ 
ishing,  faults.  When  they  are  sick,  care  should  be 
taken  that  they  are  well  tended,  and  that  they  want 
for  nothing;  which  is  the  certain  means  to  make  their 
business  grateful  to  them.”*  He  recommends  also 
the  same  usage  of  slaves,  who  often  worked  laden 
with  chains,  and  who  were  generally  treated  with 
great  rigour. 

What  he  says  with  regard  to  the  mistress  of  a 
country  family  is  very  remarkable.5  Providence,  in 


*  In  urbe  luxuries  creatur:  ex  luxuria  existat  avaritia 
necesseest:  ex  avaritia  erumpat  audacia:  inde  omnia  sce- 
lera  gignuntur — In  rusticis  moribus,  in  victu  arido,  in  hac 
horrida  incultaque  vita  istiusmodi  maleficia  gigni  non  so- 
lent — Cupiditates  porro  qute  possunt  esse  in  eo,  qui  ruri 
semper  habitari,  et  in  agro  colendo  vixerit  ?  Qu®  vita 
maxima  disjuncta  a  cupiditate,  et  eum  officio  conjuncta — 
Vita  autem  rustics,  parcimoniae,  diligentite,  justitite,  magis- 
tra  est. — Cic.  pro  Rose.  Amor.  n.  39  and  75. 

a  Columel.  1.  i.  c.  8. 

»  The  lands  were  cultivated  by  slaves. 

*  Colum.  1.  xii.  c.  1.  •  Colum.  in  prsef.  1.  xii. 


uniting  man  and  woman,  intended  they  should  be  • 
mutual  support  to  each  other,  and  for  that  reason  as 
signed  to  each  of  them  their  peculiar  functions.  The 
man,  designed  for  business  without  doors,  is  obliged 
to  expose  himself  to  heat  and  cold;  to  undertake 
voyages  by  sea,  and  journeys  by  land;  to  support  the 
labours  of  peace  and  war,  that  is,  to  apply  himself  to 
the  works  of  the  field,  and  in  carrying  arms;  all  ex¬ 
ercises  which  require  a  body  robust,  and  capable  of 
bearing  fatigues.  The  woman,  on  the  contrary,  too 
weak  to  sustain  these  offices,  is  reserved  for  affairs 
within  doors.  The  care  of  the  house  is  confided  to 
her;  and  as  the  proper  qualities  for  her  employment 
are  attention  and  exactitude,  and  as  fear  renders  us 
more  exact  and  attentive,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
woman  should  be  more  timorous.  On  the  contrary, 
because  the  man  acts  and  labours  almost  always  with¬ 
out  doors,  and  is  often  obliged  to  defend  himself 
against  injuries,  God  has  infused  boldness  ar.d  cou¬ 
rage  into  him.  Hence  from  all  ages,  both  amongst 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  government  of  the  house 
devolved  upon  the  women,  that  their  husbands,  after 
having  transacted  their  business  abroad,  might  return 
to  their  houses  free  from  all  cares,  and  find  a  perfect 
tranquillity  at  home.6  This  is  what  Horace  describes 
so  elegantly  in  one  of  bis  odes, 7  [which  Dryden  trans¬ 
lates  thus: 

But  if  a  chaste  and  pleasing  wife. 

To  ease  the  business  of  his  life, 

Divides  with  him  his  household  care, 

Such  as  the  Sabine  matrons  were, 

Such  as  the  swift  Apulian’s  bride, 

Sunburnt  and  swarthy  though  she  be 
Will  fire  for  winter’s  nights  provide. 

And  without  noise  will  oversee 
His  children  and  his  family; 

And  order  all  things  till  he  come, 

Sweaty,  and  over-labour’d,  home  ; 

If  she  in  pens  his  flock  will  fold, 

And  then  produce  her  dairy  store, 

And  wine  to  drive  away  the  cold. 

And  unbought  dainties  of  the  poor,  &c.J 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  excelled  themselves  in 
treating  this  subject,  which  supplies  so  many  fine 
thoughts  and  beautiful  expressions.  [Mr.  Rollin  gives 
here  a  prose  translation  of  the  passage  at  bottom,  in 
the  Georgies, 8  which  it  was  conceived  would  be  no 
less  agreeable  in  Mr.  Dryden’s  version. 

O  happy,  if  he  knew  his  happy  state, 

The  swain,  who  free  from  business  and  debate, 

Receives  his  easy  food  from  nature’s  hand, 

And  just  returns  of  cultivated  land! 

No  palace,  &c. 

But  easy,  quiet,  a  secure  retreat, 

A  harmless  life,  that  knows  not  howto  cheat, 

With  homebred  plenty  the  rich  owner  bless, 

And  rural  pleasures  crown  his  happiness. 

Unvex’d  with  quarrels,  undisturbed  with  noise, 

The  country-king  his  peaceful  realm  enjoys: 

Cool  grots,  and  living  lakes,  the  flowery  pride 
Of  meads,  and  streams  that  through  the  valleys  glide; 


«  Nam  et  apud  Grascos,  et  mox  apud  Romano  susque  io 
patrum  nostrorum  memoriam,  fere  domesticus  labor  matro- 
nalis  fuit,  tanquam  ad  requiem  forensium  exercitationuna 
omni  cura  deposita  patribus  familias  intradomesticos  jre- 
nates  se  recipientibus. 

v  Quod  si  pudica  mulier  in  partem  juvet 
Domum  atque  dulces  liberos, 

(Sabina  qualis  aut  perusta  solibus 
Berninis  uxor  Appuli) 

Sacrum  vetustis  extruat  lignis  focum 
Lassi  sub  adventum  viri ; 

Claudensque  textis  cratibus  lsetum  pecus, 
Distenta  siccet  ubera, 

Et  horna  dnlci  vina  promens  dolio,, 

Dapes  inemptas  apparet,  &c. — Hor.  Ep.  2. 

*  O  fortunatos  niniium,  sua  si  bona  norint, 

Agricolas!  quibus,  ipsa,  procul  discordibus  armis 
Fundit  humo  facilem  victum  justissima  tellus. 

Si  non,  &c. 

At  secura  quies,  et  nescia  fallere  vita 
Dives  opum  variarum  ;  at  latis  otia  fundis, 

Speluncae,  vivique  lacus ;  at  frigida  Tempe, 
Mugitusque  bourn,  mollesque  sub  arbori  somni 
Non  absunt :  illic  saltus  ac  lustra  ferarum, 

Et  patiens  operum,  parvoque  assueta  juventus. 

Sacra  Deum,  sanctique  patres.  Extrema  per  illo» 
Justitia  excedens  terris  vestigia  fecit. 

Vi rg.  Georg.  1.  U. 
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And  shady  groves,  that  easy  sleep  invite, 

And  after  toilsome  days,  a  soft  repose  at  night. 

Wild  beasts  of  nature  in  his  wood  abound, 

And  youth,  of  labour  patient,  plough  the  ground. 
Inured  to  hardship,  and  to  homely  fare. 

Nor  venerable  age  is  wanting  there, 

In  great  examples  to  the  youthful  train  1 
Nor  are  the  gods  adored  with  rights  profane. 

Prom  hence  Astraea  took  her  flight,  and  here 
The  prints  of  her  departing  steps  appear. 

Oeorg.  lib.  ii.  1.  439.J 

The  fine  description  Cicero  gives  us,  in  his  essay 
upon  old  age,  of  the  manner  in  tvhich  corn  and  grapes 
gradually  arrive  at  perfect  maturity,  shows  his  taste 
for  the  country  life,  and  instructs  us,  at  the  same  time, 
in  what  manner  we  ought  to  consider  those  wonder¬ 
ful  productions,  that  merit  our  admiration  no  les6 
from  their  being  common  and  annual.  And  indeed, 
if  a  simple  description  gives  so  much  pleasure,  what 
effect,  in  a  mind  rationally  curious,  ought  the  reality 
itself  to  have,  and  the  actual  view  of  what  passes  in 
vineyards  and  fields  of  corn,  till  the  fruits  of  both 
are  brought  in,  and  laid  up  in  cellars  and  barns? 
And  as  much  may  be  said  of  all  the  other  riches, 
with  which  the  earth  annually  clothes  herself.  This 
is  what  makes  a  residence  in  the  country  so  agreeable 
and  delightful,  and  so  much  the  desire  of  magistrates 
and  persons  employed  in  serious  and  important  af¬ 
fairs.  Tired  and  fatigued  with  the  continual  cares  of 
the  city,  they  naturally  cry  out  with  Horace.t  “  O 
country,  when  shall  I  see  you?  When  will  it  be  al¬ 
lowed  me  to  forget,  in  thy  charming  retreats,  my 
cares  and  solicitude,  either  in  amusing  myself  with 
the  books  of  the  ancients,  or  enjoying  the  pleasure 
of  having  nothing  to  do,  or  reposing  myself  in  sweet 
slumber?”  The  purest  pleasures  are,  no  doubt,  to 
be  found  there.  The  country  seems,  according  to 
the  happy  expression  of  the  same  poet,* *  to  restore 
us  to  ourselves,  in  relieving  us  from  a  kind  of  slavery, 
and  in  placing  us  where  we  may’  justly  be  said  to  live 
and  reign.  We  enter,  in  a  manner,  into  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  trees  and  plants;  we  tpiestion  them ;  we 
make  them  give  us  an  account  of  the  fruits  they  pro¬ 
duce;  and  receive  such  excuses  as  they  have  to  make 
when  defective  in  bearing:  alleging  sometimes  the 
great  rains,  sometimes  excessive  heats,  sometimes  the 
severity  of  the  cold.3  It  is  Horace  who  lends  them 
this  language. 

All  I  have  said  sufficiently  implies,  that  I  speak  no 
longer  of  that  painful  and  laborious  tillage,  to  which 
man  was  at  first  condemned:  but  that  I  have  another 
in  view,  intended  for  his  pleasure,  and  to  employ  him 
with  delight;  an  employment  perfectly  conformable 
to  his  original  institution,  and  the  design  of  his 
Creator,  as  it  was  commanded  Adam  immediately 
after  his  formation.  In  effect,  it  seems  to  suggest  to 
us  the  idea  of  the  terrestrial  paradise,  and  to  partake 
in  some  measure  of  the  happy  simplicity  and  inno¬ 
cence  which  reigned  there.  We  find  that  in  all  times, 
it  has  been  the  most  grateful  amusement  of  princes 
and  the  most  powerful  kings.  Without  mentioning 
the  famous  hanging  gardens,  with  which  Babylon 
Was  adorned,  the  scripture  informs  us,  that  Ahasuerus 
(Darius,  son  of  Darius  Hystaspes)  had  planted  part 
»f  the  trees  of  his  garden,  and  that  he  cultivated  it 

'  O  rus,  quando  egote  aspiciam,  quandoque  licebit 
Nunc  veterum  libris,  nunc  somno,  et  inertibus  horis, 
Ducere  soil icitee  jucunda  oblivia  vitae  ? 

O  rural  scenes,  and  O  serene  abodes, 

Wherein  we  seem  to  emulate  the  gods, 

When,  void  of  care,  of  passion,  and  of  strife, 

And  all  the  busy  ills  of  tedious  life, 

With  you  my  happy  hours  shall  I  employ 
In  sweet  vicissitudes  of  rest  and  ]oy, 

In  books  that  raise  the  soul,  and  learned  ease, 

In  sleep,  in  leisure,  and  in  what  I  please  ?  Paraph. 

»  Villice  sylvarum,  et  mihi  me  reddentis  ngelli. 

Hot.  Ep.  14.  1.  i. 

Vivo  et  regno,  simul  ista  reliqui,  &c. — Hor.  Ep.  10.  1.  i. 

»  Fundusquc  mendax,  arbore  nunc  aquas 
Culpante,  nunc  torrentia  agros 

Sidera,  nunc  hiemes  iniquas — Hor .  Od.  1.1.  iii. 

When  the  land  fails,  and  in  its  fruits 
Against  the  show’ry  skies  imputes, 

Or  the  whole  blame  with  equal  reason  casts 
On  summer’s  sultry  suns,  or  winter's  fatal  blasts. 
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with  his  own  royal  hands,  Jussit  conoivium  prcepa- 
rari  in  veslibulo  horh  et  nemoris,  quod  regio  cultu 
et  manu,  consitum  eratA  [1  do  not  find  the  latter 
part  of  this  text  in  the  English  Bible.]  We  have 
said,  thatCyrus  the  younger  answered  Lysander,  who 
admired  the  beauty,  economy,  and  disposition  of  his 
gardens,  that  himself  had  drawn  the  plan,  laid  them 
out,  and  planted  many  of  the  trees  with  his  own 
hands.  Ego  omnia  ista  sum  dimensus:  mei  sunt  or- 
dines,  mea  descriptio:  mullce  eiiam  istarum  arborum 
men  manu  sunt  satce.s 

We  should  never  be  willing  to  quit  so  delightful  a 
residence,  were  it  possible  for  us  to  possess  it  always; 
and  have  endeavoured,  atleast,  for  our  consolation,  to 
impose  a  kind  of  illusion  upon  ourselves,  by  transport¬ 
ing  the  country  in  a  manner  into  the  midst  of  cities; 
not  a  simple  and  almost  wild  country,  but  a  trim,  laid 
out,  embellished,  I  had  almost  said,  painted  country. 
I  mean  those  adorned  and  elegant  gardens,  which 
present  so  grateful  and  splendid  a  view  to  ou  eyes. 
What  beatuy,  riches,  abundance,  variety  of  sweets, 
colours,  and  objects!  To  see  the  unvariable  constan¬ 
cy  ana  regularity' of  flowers  in  succeeding  each  other, 
(and  as  much  may  be  said  of  fruits)  one  would  think 
that  the  earth,  attentive  to  pleasing  its  master,  en¬ 
deavours  to  perpetuate  her  presents,  by  continually 
paying  him  the  new  tributes  of  every  season.6  What 
a  throng  of  reflections  does  not  this  suggest  to  a  cu¬ 
rious,  and  still  more  to  a  religious  mind! 

Pliny,  after  having  confessed,  that  no  eloquence 
was  capable  of  expressing  duly  the  incredible  abun¬ 
dance,  and  wonderful  variety  of  the  riches  and  beau¬ 
ties,  which  nature  seems  to  spread  with  complacency 
and  delight  throughout  gardens,  adds  a  very  just  and 
instructive  remark.  He  observes  upon  the  difference 
nature  has  made  as  to  the  duration  of  trees  and 
flowers.?  To  the  trees  and  plants  designed  for  the 
nourishment  of  man  with  their  fruits,  and  for  tha 
structure  of  ships  and  edifices,  she  has  granted  years 
and  even  ages  of  time.  To  flowers  and  sweets,  which 
serve  only  for  pleasure,  she  has  given  only  some  mo¬ 
ments  and  days  of  life;  as  if  she  intended  to  admo¬ 
nish  us,  that  what  is  most  shining  and  splendid  soon¬ 
est  fades,  and  passes  away  with  rapidity.  Malherbe 
expresses  this  latter  thought  in  a  very  lively  manner, 
where  he  deplores  the  death  of  a  very  young  and 
beautiful  person: 

Et  rose  elle  a  vecu  ce  qui  vivent  les  roses, 

L’espace  d’un  matin. 

And  lived  a  rose,  as  roses  live, 

A  single  morning’s  space. 

It  is  the  great  advantage  of  agriculture  to  be  more 
strictly  united  with  religion  and  also  moral  virtue, 
than  any  other  art;  which  made  Cicero  say,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  the  country  life  came  nearest  to  that 
of  the  wise  man;  that  is,  it  was  a  kind  of  practical 
philosophy. 

To  conclude  this  small  treatise  where  I  began  it,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  of  all  human  employments, 
which  have  no  immediate  relation  to  God  and  justice, 
the  most  innocent  is  agriculture.  It  was,  as  has  been 
said,  that  of  the  first  man  in  his  state  of  innocence  and 
duty.  It  afterwards  became  part  of  the  penance  im¬ 
posed  on  him  by  God.  So  that,  both  in  the  states  of 
innocence  and  sin,  it  was  commanded  to  him,  and  in 
his  person  to  all  his  descendants.3  It  is,  however,  be¬ 
come,  in  the  judgment  of  pride,  the  meanest  and 
most  contemptible  of  employments;  and  whilst  use¬ 
less  arts,  which  conduce  only  to  luxury  and  voluptu¬ 
ousness,  are  protected  and  honoured,  all  those  who 
labour  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  others  are 
abandoned  to  poverty  and  misery. 


*  Esther  i.  5.  *  Cic.  tie  Senec.  tut.  n.  59 

•  Sed  ilia  quante  bemgnitas  naturae,  quod  tam  multa  ad 
vescendum,  tam  varia,  tamque  juounda  gignit :  neque  ea 
uno  tempore  anni,  ut  semper  et  novitate  delectemur,  et  co- 
pia. —  Cic.  de  nat.  dear.  I.  ii.  n.  131. 

1  Cluippe  reliqua  usus  alimentique  gatia  genuit :  ideoqiie 
secula  annosque  tribuit  iis.  Flores  vero  odoresque  in  diem 
gignit:  magna,  ut  palam  est,  admonitione  hominum,  qua 
speetatissime  floreant,  celerrime  mnrcessere. —  Plin.  j.  n.  c.  1. 

8  Hate  not  laborious  work,  nor  the  husbandry,  which  the 
Most  High  hath  created.— Ecctesiast.  vii,  15. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

EXCELLENCY  AND  ADVANTAGES  OP  COMMERCE. 

It  may  be  said,  without  fear  of  being  suspected  of 
exaggeration,  that  commerce  is  the  most  solid  foun¬ 
dation  of  civil  society,  and  the  most  necessary  prin¬ 
ciple  to  unite  all  men,  of  whatever  country  or  condi¬ 
tion  they  are,  with  each  other.  By  its  means  the 
whole  world  is  but  one  city,  and  one  family.  It  is  the 
source  of  universal  plenty  to  every  part  of  it.  The 
riches  of  one  nation  become  those  of  all  people,  and 
no  country  is  barren,  or  at  least  sensible  of  its  steril¬ 
ity.  All  its  necessities  are  provided  for  in  time  from 
the  extremities  of  the  universe;  and  every  region  is 
amazed  to  find  itself  abound  in  foreign  productions, 
and  enriched  with  a  thousand  commodities,  unknown 
to  itself,  and  which,  however,  compose  all  that  is 
most  agreeable  in  life.  It  is  by  the  commerce  of  the 
sea  and  rivers,  that  is  to  say,  by  navigation,  that  God 
has  united  all  mankind  amongst  themselves  in  so  won¬ 
derful  a  manner,  by  teaching  them  to  direct  and  go¬ 
vern  the  two  most  violent  things  in  nature,  the  sea 
and  the  winds,  and  to  render  them  subservient  to 
their  use  and  occasion. t  <He  has  joined  the  most  re¬ 
mote  people  by  this  means,  and  preserved  amongst 
the  different  nations  an  image  of  the  dependence  he 
has  ordained  in  the  several  parts  of  the  same  body  by 
the  veins  and  arteries.  This  is  but  a  weak,  a  slight 
idea  of  the  advantages  arising  from  commerce  to  so¬ 
ciety  in  general.  With  the  least  attention  to  parti¬ 
culars,  what  wonders  might  we  not  discover!  But 
this  is  not  the  proper  place  for  such  inquiries. 

I  shall  confine  myself  to  one  reflection,  which  seems 
very  proper  for  our  understanding  at  once  the  weak¬ 
ness  and  grandeur  of  man.  I  shall  consider  him,  at 
first,  in  the  highest  degree  of  elevation  to  which  he  is 
capable  of  attaining.  I  mean  upon  the  throne:  lodged 
in  superb  palaces;  surrounded  with  all  the  splendour 
of  the  royal  dignity;  honoured  and  almost  adored  by 
throngs  of  courtiers,  who  tremble  in  his  presence,  and 
vie  with  each  other  for  his  favour;  placed  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  riches;  and  supported  by  numerous  armies, 
who  wait  only  to  obey  his  orders.  Behold  the  height 
of  human  greatness!  But  what  becomes  of  this  so 
powerful,  so  awful,  prince,  if  commerce  happens  to 
cease,  on  a  sudden;  if  he  is  reduced  to  himself,  to  his 
own  industry  and  personal  endeavours?  Abandoned 
to  himself  in  this  manner;  divested  of  that  pompous 
outside,  which  is  not  him,  and  is  absolutely  foreign  to 
his  person;  deprived  of  the  support  of  others,  he  falls 
back  into  his  native  misery  and  indigence;  and  to 
sum  up  all  in  a  word,  he  is  no  longer  any  thing. 

Let  us  now  consider  man  in  a  mean  condition,  in¬ 
habiting  a  little  house;  reduced  to  subsist  on  a  little 
bread,  meat,  and  drink;  covered  with  the  plainest 
clothes;  and  enjoying  in  his  family,  not  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  the  other  conveniences  of  life.  What  seeming 
solitude,  what  a  forlorn  state,  what  oblivion  seems  he 
in  with  regard  to  all  other  mortals!  We  are  much 
deceived  when  we  think  in  this  manner.  The  whole 
universe  is  attentive  to  him.  A  thousand  hands  work 
for  his  occasions,  and  to  clothe  and  nourish  him. 
For  him  manufactures  are  established,  granaries  and 
cellars  filled  with  corn  and  wine,  and  different  metals 
extracted  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  with  so  much 
*danger  and  difficulty.  There  is  nothing,  even  to  the 
things  that  minister  to  pleasure  and  voluptuousness, 
which  the  most  remote  nations  are  not  solicitous  to 
transfer  to  him  through  the  most  stormy  seas.  Such 
are  the  supplies  which  commerce,  or,  to  speak  more 


1  Ctuas  res  violentissimas  natura  genuit.,  earum  modera- 
tionem  nos  soli  habemus,  maris  alque  ventorum,  propter 
nauticarum  rerum  scientiam.— Cic.de  Nat  Deor  l.  ii.  o.  15. 


pro  perl}-,  divine  providence,  always  employed  for  oat 
occasions,  continually  procures  for  us  all,  for  each  of 
us  in  particular: — supplies  which,  to  judge  aright  of 
them,  are  in  a  manner  miraculous,  which  ought  to  fill 
us  with  perpetual  admiration,  and  make  us  cry  out 
with  the  prophet,  in  the  transports  of  a  lively  grati¬ 
tude,  “  O  Lord,  what  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful 
of  him;  or  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest  him!’:* 

It  would  be  to  no  purpose  for  us  to  say,  that  we  lie 
under  no  obligation  to  those  who  labour  for  us  in  this 
manner,  because  their  particular  interest  puts  them  in 
motion.  This  is  true;  but  is  their  work  therefore  of 
less  advantage  to  us?  God,  to  whom  alone  it  belongs 
to  produce  good  from  evil  itself,  makes  use  of  the 
covetousness  of  some  for  the  benefit  of  others.  It  is 
with  this  view  providence  has  established  so  wonder¬ 
ful  a  diversity  of  conditions  amongst  us,  and  has  dis¬ 
tributed  the  goods  of  life  with  so  prodigious  an  in¬ 
equality.  If  all  men  were  easy  in  their  fortunes,  were 
rich  and  opulent,  who  amongst  us  would  give  himself 
the  trouble  to  till  the  earth,  to  dig  in  the  mine,  or  to 
cross  the  seas?  Poverty  or  covetousness  charge 
themselves  with  these  laborious,  but  useful  toils. 
From  whence  it  is  plain,  that  all  mankind,  rich  or 
poor,  powerful  or  impotent,  kings  or  subjects,  have  a 
mutual  dependence  upon  each  other  for  the  demands 
of  life;  the  poor  not  being  able  to  live  without  the 
rich,  nor  the  rich  without  the  labour  of  the  poor. 
And  it  is  commerce,  subsisting  from  these  different 
interests,  which  supplies  mankind  with  all  their  ne¬ 
cessities,  and  at  the  same  time  with  all  their  conve¬ 
niences. 

ARTICLE  II. 

ANTIQUITY  OF  COMMERCE.  COUNTRIES  AND  CITIES 
MOST  FAMED  FOR  IT. 

It  is  very  probable,  that  commerce  is  no  less  ancient 
than  agriculture.  It  began,  as  was  natural,  between 
private  persons,  mankind  assisting  each  other  with 
whatsoever  surplus  they  had  of  things  useful  and  ne¬ 
cessary  to  human  life.  Cain,  no  doubt, supplied  Abel 
with  corn  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  for  his  food; 
and  Abel,  in  exchange,  supplied  Cain  with  skins  and 
fleeces  for  his  clothing,  and  with  milk,  curds,  and 
perhaps  meat  for  his  table.  Tubal-Cain,  solely  em¬ 
ployed  in  works  of  copper  and  iron,  for  the  various 
uses  and  occasions  of  life,  and  for  arms  to  defend  men 
either  against  human  enemies  or  wild  beasts,  was  cer¬ 
tainly  obliged  to  exchange  his  brass  and  iron  works 
for  other  merchandise,  necessary  for  his  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  lodging.  Commerce  afterwards,  extending 
gradually  from  neighbour  to  neighbour,  established 
itself  between  cities  and  adjacent  countries,  and  after 
the  deluge,  enlarged  its  bounds  to  the  extremities  of 
the  world. 

The  holy  scripture  gives  us  a  very  ancient  example 
of  traffic  by  the  caravans  of  the  Ishmaelites  and  Mi- 
dianites,  to  whom  Joseph  was  sold  by  his  brethren.* 
They  were  upon  their-return  from  Gilead,  with  their 
camels  laden  with  spices,  aromatic  goods,  and  with 
other  precious  merchandise  of  that  country.  These 
they  were  carrying  into  Egypt,  where  there  was  a 
great  demand  for  them,  occasioned  by  their  custom 
of  embalming  the  bodies  of  men,  after  their  death, 
with  great  care  and  expense. 

Homer  informs  us,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
heroic  age  of  the  siege  ofTroy,  for  the  different  na¬ 
tions  to  exchange  the  things  that  were  most  necessary 
for  life,  with  each  other;*  a  proof,  says  Pliny,  that 


»  Psal.  viii.  4.  »  Gen.  xxvii.  25, 

1  Quantum  feliciore  aevo,  cum  res  ipsffi  permutabantnr 
inter  sese  sicut  et  Troianis  temporibus  factitatum  Homero 
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it  was  rather  necessity  than  avarice  that  gave  birth 
»o  this  primitive  commerce.  We  read  in  the  seventh 
book  of  the  Iliad,  that  upon  the  arrival  of  certain 
vessels,  the  troops  went  in  crowds  to  purchase  wine, 
some  with  copper,  and  others  with  iron,  skins,  oxen, 
and  slaves. 

We  find  no  navigators  in  history  so  ancient  as  the 
Egyptians  and  Phoenicians.  These  two  neighbouring 
nations  seem  to  have  divided  the  commerce  by  sea 
between  them:  the  Egyptians  had  possessed  them¬ 
selves  chiefly  of  the  trade  of  the  East,  by  the  Red 
Sea;  and  the  Phoenicians  of  that  of  the  West,  by  the 
Mediterranean.  What  fabulous  authors  say  of  Osiris, 
who  is  the  Bacchus  of  the  Greeks,  that  he  undertook 
the  conquest  of  the  Indies,  as  Sesostris  did  afterwards, 
makes  it  probable  that  the  Egyptians  carried  on  a 
great  trade  with  the  Indians. 

As  the  commerce  of  the  Phoenicians  was  much 
more  to  the  west  than  that  of  the  Egyptians,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  are  more  celebrated  upon  that  ac¬ 
count  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors.  Herodotus 
says  that  they  were  the  carriers  of  the  merchandise 
of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  and  transacted  all  their  trade 
for  them,  as  if  the  Egyptians  had  not  employed  them¬ 
selves  in  it;  and  that  they  have  been  believed  the 
inventors  of  traffic  and  navigation,  though  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  have  a  more  legitimate  claim  to  that  glory. i 
Certain  it  is,  the  Phoenicians  distinguished  themselves 
most  by  ancient  commerce,  and  are  also  a  proof  to 
what  a  height  of  glory,  power,  and  wealth  a  nation 
is  capable  of  raising  itself  merely  by  trade. 

This  people  possessed  a  narrow  tract  of  land  upon 
the  sea-coast,  and  Tyre  itself  was  built  in  a  very  bar¬ 
ren  district;  which,  had  it  been  richer  and  more  fer¬ 
tile,  would  not  have  been  sufficient  for  the  support 
of  the  great  number  of  inhabitants,  which  the  early 
success  of  its  commerce  drew  thither.  Two  advan¬ 
tages  made  them  amends  for  this  defect.  They  had 
excellent  ports  upon  the  coasts  of  their  small  state, 
particularly  that  of  their  capital;  and  they  had  natu¬ 
rally  so  happy  a  genius  for  trade,  that  they  were 
looked  upon  as  the  inventors  of  commerce  by'  sea, 
especially  of  that  carried  on  by  long  voyages. 

The  Phoenicians  knew  so  well  howto  improve  both 
these  advantages,  that  they  soon  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  sea,  and  of  trade.  Libanus  and  other 
neighbouring  mountains  supplying  them  with  excel¬ 
lent  timber  for  building  of  vessels,  in  a  little  time  they 
fitted  out  numerous  fleets  of  merchant  vessels,  which 
hazarded  voyages  into  unknown  regions,  in  order  to 
establish  a  trade  with  them.  They  did  not  confine 
themselves  to  the  coasts  and  ports  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  ;  they  entered  the  ocean  by  the  straits  of  Cadiz  or 
Gibraltar,  and  extended  their  correspondence  to  the 
right  and  left.  As  their  people  multiplied  almost  infi¬ 
nitely  by  the  great  number  of  strangers,  whom  the  de¬ 
sire  of  gain,  and  the  certain  opportunity  of  enriching 
themselves,  drew  to  their  city;  they  saw  themselves 
in  a  condition  to  plant  many  remote  colonies,  and 
particularly  the  famous  one  of  Carthage,  which  re¬ 
taining  the  Phoenician  spirit  with  regard  to  traffic,  did 
not  give  place  to  Tyre  itself  in  trading,  and  surpassed 
it  exceedingly  in  extent  of  dominion  and  glory  of 
military  expeditions. 

The  degree  of  glory  and  power  to  which  commerce 
and  navigation  elevated  the  city  of  Tyre,  rendered  it 
so  famous,  that  we  could  scarce  believe  there  is  no 
exaggeration  in  what  profane  authors  report  of  it,  if 
the  prophets  themselves  had  not  spoke  of  it  with  still 
greater  magnificence.  “  Tyre,”  says  Ezekiel,  to  give 
us  some  idea  of  its  power,  “  is  a  superb  vessel.  They 
have  made  all  thy  ship-boards  of  fir-trees  of  Senir; 
they  have  taken  cedars  from  Lebanon  to  make  masts 
for  thee.  Of  the  oaks  of  Bashan  have  they  ptade  thine 
oars:  the  company  of  the  Ashurites  have  made  thy 
benches  of  ivory,  brought  out  of  the  isles  of  Chittim. 
Fine  linen,  with  broidered  work  from  Egypt,  was 
that  which  thou  spreadest  forth  to  be  thy  sail:  blue 


ercfli  convenit. !  Tta  enim,  ut  opinor,  commercia  vietus  gra¬ 
tia  inventa.  Alios  coriis  bourn,  alios  ferro  captivisque  re¬ 
bus  emptitasse  tradit.— Plin.  1  xxxiii.  e..  1. 

«  Herod.  I.  c.  1. 
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and  purple  from  the  isles  of  Elishah  was  that  which 
covered  thee.  The  inhabitants  of  Zidon  and  Arvad 
were  thy  mariners:  thy  wise  men,  O  Tyrus,  that  were 
in  thee,  were  thy  pilots.”2  The  prophet,  by  this  figu¬ 
rative  language,  designs  to  show  us  the  power  of  this 
city.  But  he  gives  with  more  energy  a  circumstantial 
account  of  the  different  people  with  whom  it  traded. 
The  merchandises  of  the  whole  earth  seemed  to  be 
laid  up  in  this  city,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  appear¬ 
ed  less  its  allies  than  tributaries. 

The  Carthaginians  trafficed  with  Tyre  for  all  sorts 
of  riches,  and  filled  its  markets  with  silver,  iron,  pew¬ 
ter,  and  lead.3  Greece, Tubal, and  Meshech, 4 brought 
it  slaves  and  vessels  of  copper.  Togarmah  6  supplied 
it  with  horses  and  mules.  Dedan,®  with  elephants’ 
teeth  and  ebony.  The  Syrians  exposed  to  sale  in  it 
pearls,  purple,  wrought  cloths,  lawn,  silk,  and  all  sorts 
of  precious  merchandise.  The  people  of  Judah  and 
Israel  brought  thither  the  finest  wheat,  balm,  honey, 
oil,  and  fruits.  Damascus  sent  it  excellent  wine  and 
wool  of  the  most  lively  and  most  exquisite  dyes; 
other  people  furnished  it  with  iron  work,  myrrh,  the 
aromatic  calamus,  and  carpets  of  exquisite  workman¬ 
ship  to  sit  upon.  Arabia,7  and  all  the  princes  of  Ke- 
dar,  brought  thither  their  flocks  of  lambs,  sheep, 
and  goats.  Sheba  and  Raamah,8  the  most  excellent 
perfumes,  precious  stones,  and  gold;  and  others, 
cedar-wood,  bales  of  purple,  embroidered  clothing 
and  every  kind  of  rich  goods. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  distinguish  exactly  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  different  nations  of  whom  Ezekiel  speaks, 
this  not  being  the  proper  place  for  such  a  disquisition. 
It  suffices  to  observe,  that  this  long  enumeration,  into 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  thought  fit  to  descend  with 
regard  to  the  city  of  Tyre,  is  an  evident  proof,  that 
its  commerce  had  no  other  bounds  than  the  world,  as 
known  at  that  time.  Hence  it  was  considered  as  the 
common  metropolis  of  all  nations,  and  as  the  queen 
of  the  sea.  Isaiah  paints  its  grandeur  and  state  in 
most  lively,  but  very  natural  colours,  where  he  says 
that  Tyre  wore  the  diadem  upon  her  brows;  that  the 
most  illustrious  princes  of  the  universe  were  her  cor¬ 
respondents,  and  could  not  be  without  her  traffic; 
that  the  rich  merchants,  enclosed  within  her  walls, 
were  in  a  condition  to  dispute  precedency  with 
crowned  heads,  and  pretended,  at  least,  to  an  equality 
with  them:  “Who  hath  taken  this  counsel  against 
Tyre,  the  crowned  city,  whose  merchants  are  princes 
whose  trafficers  are  the  honourable  of  the  earth.”2 

I  have  related  elsewhere  the  destruction  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Tyre  by  Nebuchadonosor,  after  a  siege  of  thir¬ 
teen  years;  and  the  establishment  of  the  New  Tyre, 
which  soon  repossessed  itself  of  the  empire  of  the  sea, 
and  continued  its  commerce  with  more  success  and 
more  splendour  than  before;  till  at  length,  being 
stormed  by  Alexander  the  Great,  he  deprived  it  of  its 
maritime  strength  and  trade,  which  were  transferred 
to  Alexandria,  as  we  shall  soon  see. 

Whilst  both  the  old  and  the  new  Tyre  experienced 
such  great  revolutions,  Carthage,  the  most  consider¬ 
able  of  their  colonies,  was  become  very  flourishing. 
Traffic  had  given  it  birth;  traffic  augmented  it,  and 
put  it  into  a  condition  to  dispute  the  empire  of  the 
world  for  many  years  with  Rome.  Its  situation  was 
much  more  advantageous  than  that  of  Tyre.  It  was 
equally  distant  from  all  the  extremities  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  sea;  and  the  coast  of  Africa,  upon  which 
it  was  situated,  a  vast  and  fertile  region,  supplied  it 
abundantly  with  the  corn  necessary  to  its  subsistence. 
With  such  advantages,  those  Africans,  making  the 
best  use  of  the  happy  genius  for  trade  and  navigation 


?  Ezek.  xxvii.  5.  *  Ezek.  v.  20 — 24. 

*  Tubal  and  Meshech.  The  holy  scripture  always  joini 
these  two  people.  The  latter  intends  Muscovy ;  the  former, 
without  doubt,  was  its  neighbour. 

•  Togarmah.  Cappadocia,  from  whence  came  the  finest 
horses,  of  which  the  emperors  reserved  the  best  for  their 
own  slables. 

6  Dedan.  The  people  of  Arabia. 

’  Arabia  Deserta.  Kedar  was  near  it. 

9  Sheba  and  Raamah.  People  of  Arabia  Fmlix  All 
antiquity  mentions  the  riches  and  spices  of  this  peop®, 

»  Isa.  xxiii.  8. 
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which  they  had  brought  from  Phoenicia,  attained  so 
great  a  knowledge  of  the  sea,  that  in  that  point,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  testimony  of  Polybius,  no  nation  was 
equal  to  them.  By  this  means  they  rose  to  such  a 
height  of  power,  that  in  the  beginning  of  their  third 
war  with  the  Romans,  which  occasioned  their  final 
ruin,  Carthage  had  seven  hundred  thousand  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  three  hundred  cities  in  its  dependence 
upon  the  continent  of  Africa  only.  They  had  been 
masters  not  only  of  the  tract  of  land  extending  from 
the  great  Syrtes  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  but  also 
of  that  which  extends  itself  from  the  same  pillars  to 
the  southward,  where  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian,  had 
founded  so  many  cities,  and  settled  so  many  colonies. 
In  Spain,  which  they  had  almost  entirely  conquered, 
Asdrubal,  Hannibal’s  father,  who  commanded  there 
after  Barca,  had  founded  Carthagena,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  cities  of  those  times.  Great  part  also  of 
Sicily  and  Sardinia  had  formerly  submitted  to  their 
yoke. 

Posterity  might  have,  been  indebted  for  great  lights 
to  the  two  illustrious  monuments  of  the  navigation  of 
this  people,  in  the  history  of  the  voyages  of  Hanno, 
styled  king  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  of  Imilco,  if 
time  had  preserved  then).  The  first  related  the  voy¬ 
ages  he  had  made  in  the  ocean,  beyond  the  pillars  of 
Hercules,  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa;  and  the 
other,  bis  voyages  on  the  western  coast  of  Europe, 
both  wrote  by  order  of  the  senate  of  Carthage.  But 
time  has  consumed  those  writings. 

This  people  spared  neither  pains  nor  expenses  to 
bring  navigation  to  perfection.  That  was  their  only 
study.  The  other  arts  and  sciences  were  not  culti¬ 
vated  at  Carthage.  They  did  not  pique  themselves 
upon  polite  knowledge.  They  professed  neither  poe¬ 
try,  eloquence,  nor  philosophy.  The  young  people, 
from  their  infancy,  heard  of  nothing  in  conversation 
but  merchandise,  accounts,  ships,  and  voyages.  Ad¬ 
dress  in  commerce  was  a  kind  of  inheritance  in  fami¬ 
lies,  and  was  the  best  part  of  their  fortunes;  and  as 
they  added  their  own  observations  to  the  experience 
of  their  fathers,  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that 
their  ability  in  this  way  always  increased,  and  made 
such  a  wonderful  progress.  Hence  it  was  that  com¬ 
merce  raised  Carthage  to  so  high  a  degree  of  wealth 
and  power,  that  it  cost  the  Romans  two  wars,  the  one 
of  twenty-three,  and  the  other  of  seventeen  years, 
both  bloody  and  doubtful,  to  subdue  that  rival;  and 
that,  at  last,  victorious  Rome  did  not  believe  it  in  her 
power  to  subject  her  enemy  entirely,  but  by  depriv¬ 
ing  her  of  the  resources  she  might  still  have  found 
in  tinde,  and  which,  during  so  long  a  series  of  years, 
had  supported  her  against  all  the  forces  of  the  re¬ 
public. 

Carthage  had  never  been  more  powerful  by  Sea, 
than  when  Alexander  besieged  Tyre,  the  metropolis 
of  her  people.  Her  fortune  began  to  decline  from 
that  time.  Ambition  was  the  ruin  of  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians.  Their  being  weary  of  the  pacific  condition  of 
merchants,  and  preferring  the  glory  of  arms  to  that 
of  traffic,  cost  them  dear.  Their  city,  which  com¬ 
merce  had  peopled  with  so  great  a  multitude  of  in¬ 
habitants,  saw  its  numbers  diminished  to  supply 
troops  and  recruit  armies.  Their  fleets,  accustomed 
to  transport  merchants  and  merchandise,  were  no 
longer  freighted  with  anything  but  munitions  of  war 
®nd  soldiers;  and  out  ol  the  wisest  and  most  success¬ 
ful  traders,  they  elected  officers  and  generals  of  ar¬ 
mies,  who  acquired  them  an  exalted  degree  of  glory 
indeed,  but  one  of  short  duration,  and  soon  followed 
with  their  utter  ruin. 

The  taking  of  Tyre  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
the  founding  of  Alexandria,  which  soon  followed, 
occasioned  a  great  revolution  in  the  affairs  of  com¬ 
merce.  That  new  settlement  was,  without  dispute, 
the,  greatest,  the  most  noble,  the  wisest,  and  the  most 
useful  design  that  conqueror  ever  formed.  It  was  not 
possible  to  find  a  more  happy  situation,  nor  one  more 
likely  to  become  a  mart  for  all  the  merchandise  of 
the  east  and  west.  That  city  had  on  one  side  a  free 
commerce  with  Asia  and  the  whole  East,  by  the  Red 
Sea.  The  same  sea  and  the  river  Nile  gave  it  a  com¬ 
munication  with  the  vast  and  rich  countries  of  Ethio¬ 


pia.  The  commerce  ofthe  rest  of  Africa  and  Europe 
was  open  t®  it  by  the  Mediterranean;  and  for  th« 
inland  trade  of  Egyjit,  it  had,  besides  the  navigation 
of  the  Nile  and  the  canals  cut  out  of  it,  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  caravans,  so  convenient  for  the  security 
of  merchants,  and  the  conveyance  of  their  effects. 
This  induced  Alexander  to  believe  it  a  proper  place 
for  founding  one  of  the  finest  cities  and  ports  in  the 
world.  For  the  isle  of  Pharos,  which  at  that  time 
was  not  joined  to  the  continent,  supplied  him  with 
the  happiest  situation,  after  he  had  joined  them  by  a 
mole,  having  two  entrances,  in  which  the  vessels  of  fo¬ 
reign  nations  arrived  from  all  parts, and  from  whence 
the  Egyptian  ships  were  continually  sailing  to  carry 
their  factors  and  commerce  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
then  known. 

Alexander  lived  too  short  a  time  to  see  the  happy 
and  flourishing  condition  to  which  commerce  raised 
his  city.  The  Ptolemies,  to  whose  share,  after  hu 
death,  Egypt  fell,  took  care  to  improve  the  growing 
trade  of  Alexandria,  and  soon  raised  it  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  and  extent,  that  made  Tyre  and  Carthage 
be  forgotten,  w'hich  for  a  long  series  of  time  bad  trans¬ 
acted,  and  engrossed  to  themselves,  the  commerce  of 
all  nations. 

Of  all  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Ptolemteus  Philadelphus 
was  the  prince  who  contributed  most  to  the  bringing 
of  commerce  to  perfection  in  his  Country.  For  that 
purpose  he  kept  great  fleets  at  sea,  of  which  Athenaeus 
gives  us  the  number  and  description,  that  cannot  be 
read  without  astonishment.1  Besides  upwards  of  sil 
score  sail  galleys  of  an  extraordinary  Size,  he  gives 
him  more  than  four  thousand  other  ships,  which  were 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  state  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  trade.  He  possessed  a  great  empire,  which 
he  had  formed  by  extending  the  bounds  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Egypt  into  Africa,  Ethiopia,  Syria,  and  beyond 
the  sea,  having  made  himself  master  of  Cilicia,  Pam 
phylia,  Lycia,  Caria,  and  the  Cyclades,  possessing  al 
most  four  thousand  cities  in  his  dominions.  To  raise 
the  happiness  of  these  provinces  as  high  as  possible, 
he  endeavoured  to  draw  into  them,  by  commerce,  the 
riches  and  commodities  ofthe  East;  and  to  facilitate 
their  passage,  he  built  a  city  expressly  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  cut  a  canal  from  Coptus  to  that 
sea,  and  caused  houses  to  be  erected  along  that  canal, 
for  the  convenience  of  merchants  and  travellers,  as  I 
have  observed  in  its  place.  It  was  the  convenience  of 
this  staple  for  merchandise  at  Alexandria,  which  dif¬ 
fused  immense  riches  overall  Egypt;  riches  so  consi¬ 
derable,  that  it  is  affirmed,  the  customs  only  for  the 
importation  and  exportation  of  merchandise  at  thfe 
port  of  Alexandria,  amounted  yearly  to  more  that! 
thirty-seven  millions  of  livres,  though  most  of  the 
Ptolemies  were  moderate  enough  in  the  imposts  they 
laid  on  their  people.2 

Tyre,  Carthage,  and  Alexandria  Were,  without 
dispute,  the  most  famous  cities  of  antiquity  for  com¬ 
merce:  it  was  also  followed  with  success  at  Coi'inth, 
Rhodes,  Marseilles,  and  many  other  cities,  but  not 
with  such  extent  and  reputation. 

ARTICLE  HI. 

THE  END  AND  MATERIALS  OF  COMMERCE 

The  passage  of  Ezekiel,  which  I  have  cited  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Tyre,  includes  almost  all  the  materials  in 
which  the  ancient  commerce  consisted:  gold,  silver, 
iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  pearls,  diamonds,  and  all  sorts 
of  precious  stones;  purple,  stuffs,  cloths,  ivory  ebony, 
cedar,  myrrh,  aromatic  reeds,  or  the  calamus;  per¬ 
fumes,  slaves,  horses,  mules,  grain,  wine,  cattle,  and, 
in  a  word,  all  kind  of  precious  merchandise.  I  shall 
not  dwell  here  upon  any  thing  but  wdiat  relates  to 
mines  of  iron,  copper,  gold,  silver,  pearls,  purple,  and 
silk;  nor  treat  even  these  heads  with  any  great  ex¬ 
tent.  Pliny  the  naturalist  w^ill  be  my  ordinary  guide 
as  to  those  of  my  subjects  he  has  wrote  upon.  And 
I  shall  make  great  use  of  the  learned  remarks  of  the 
author  of  the  riatura.  history  of  gold  and  silver,  ex- 
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:ted  from  the  thirty-third  book  of  Pliny,  and 
i  >nted  at  London. 

SECTION  I.— MINES  OF  IRON. 

It  is  certain  that  the  use  of  metals,  especially  of 
iron  and  copper,  is  almost  as  old  as  the  world  ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  gold  or  silver  were  much  re¬ 
garded  in  the  first  ages.  Solely  intent  upon  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  life,  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  earth  did 
what  new  colonies  are  obliged  to  do.  They  applied 
themselves  in  building  them  houses,  clearing  lands, 
and  furnishing  themselves  with  the  instruments  neces¬ 
sary  for  cutting  wood,  hewing  stone,  and  oilier  me¬ 
chanical  uses.  As  all  these  tools  could  be  formed 
only  of  iron,  copper  or  steel,  those  essential  materials 
became,  by  a  necessary  consequence,  the  principal 
objects  of  their  pursuit.  Those  who  were  settled  in 
countries  which  produced  them,  were  not  long  with¬ 
out  knowing  their  importance.  People  came  from 
all  parts  in  quest  of  them;  and  their  land,  though  in 
appearance  poor  and  barren  in  every  other  respect, 
became  an  abundant  and  fertile  soil  to  them.  They 
wanted  nothing,  having  that  merchandise;  and  their 
iron  bars  were  ingots,  which  procured  them  all  the 
conveniences  and  elegancies  of  life. 

It  would  be  very  grateful  to  know  where,  when, 
how,  and  by  whom  these  materials  were  first  disco¬ 
vered.  Concealed  as  they  are  from  our  eyes,  and  hid 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  small  and  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible  particles,  which  have  no  apparent  relation, 
or  visible  disposition  for  the  different  works  composed 
of  them,  who  was  it  that  instructed  man  in  the  uses 
to  be  made  of  them?  It  would  be  doing  chance  too 
much  honour  to  impute  to  it  this  discovery.  The  in¬ 
finite  importance,  and  almost  indispensable  necessity 
for  the  instruments  with  which  they  supply  us,  well 
deserve  that  we  should  acknowledge  it  to  proceed 
from  the  concurrence  and  goodness  of  divine  provi¬ 
dence.  It  is  true,  that  providence  commonly  takes 
delight  in  concealing  its  most  wonderful  gifts  under 
events,  which  have  all  the  appearance  of  chance  and 
accident.  But  attentive  and  religious  eyes  are  not 
deceived  in  them,  and  easily  discover,  under  these 
disguises,  the  beneficence  and  liberality  of  God,  so 
much  the  more  worthy  of  admiration  and  acknow¬ 
ledgment,  as  less  visible  to  man.  This  is  a  truth  con¬ 
fessed  by  the  Pagans  themselves,  as  I  have  already 
observed  elsewhere.  It  is  remarkable  that  iron,  which 
of  all  metals  is  the  most  necessary',  is  also  the  most 
common,  the  easiest  to  be  found,  less  deep  in  the 
earth  than  any  other,  and  most  abundant.1 

As  I  find  little  in  Pliny  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  ancients  discovered  and  prepared  metals,  I  am 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  what  the  moderns  say 
upon  that  head,  in  order  to  give  the  reader  at  least 
some  slight  idea  of  the  usual  methods  in  the  disco¬ 
very,  preparation,  and  melting  of  those  metals,  which 
were  in  part  practised  by  the  ancients.  The  matter 
from  which  iron  is  extracted,  (which  the  term  of  art 
calls  iron-ore ,)  is  found  in  mines  of  different  depth, 
sometimes  in  stones  as  big  as  the  fist,  and  sometimes 
only  in  sand.2 * * *  After  having  amassed  the  quantity  of 
matter  to  be  melted,  it  is  put  into  large  furnaces, 
where  a  great  fire  has  been  kindled.  When  the  ore 
is  melted  and  well  skimmed,  they  make  it  run  out  of 
the  furnace  through  a  hole  prepared  for  that  purpose, 
from  which,  running  with  rapidity  like  a  torrent  of 
fire,  it  falls  into  different  moulds,  according  to  the 
variety  of  works  to  be  cast,  as  kettles,  and  such  kind 
of  utensils.  In  the  same  manner  they  form  also  the 
large  lumps  of  iron  called  sows,  of  different  sizes, 
which  weigh  sometimes  two  or  three  thousand  pounds 
and  upwards.  These  are  afterwards  carried  to  the 
forge,  or  fcrundery,  to  be  forged  or  fined  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  mills,  which  keep  great  hammers  continu¬ 
ally  going. 

Steel  is  a  kind  of  iron  refined  and  purified  by  fire, 
which  renders  it  whiter,  more  solid,  and  of  a  smaller 
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and  finergrain.  It  is  the  hardest  of  all  metals,  when 
prepared  and  tempered,  as  it  ought.  That  temper  is 
derived  from  cold  water,  and  requires  a  nice  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  workman,  in  taking  the  steel  out  of  the 
fire  when  it  has  attained  a  certain  degree  of  heat.* 
When  we  consider  a  sharp  and  well  polished  knife 
or  razor,  could  we  believe  it  was  possible  to  form 
them  out  of  a  little  earth,  or  some  blackish  stones? 
What  a  difference  is  there  between  so  rude  a  matter, 
and  such  polished  and  shining  instruments!  Of  what 
is  not  human  industry  capable? 

Mr.  Reaumur  observes,  in  speaking  of  iron,  one 
thing  well  worthy  of  observation.*  Though  fire  sel¬ 
dom  or  never  renders  it  so  liquid  as  it  does  gold, 
brass,  pewter,  and  lead,  of  all  metals,  however,  there 
is  not  one  that  takes  the  mould  so  perfectly,  insinu¬ 
ates  itself  so  well  into  the  most  minute  parts  of  it, 
and  receives  impressions  with  such  exactitude. 

SECTION  II— MINES  OF  COPPER  OR  BRASS. 

Copper,  which  is  otherwise  called  brass,  is  a  hard, 
dry,  weighty  metal.  It  is  taken  out  of  mines  like 
other  metals,  where  it  is  found  as  well  as  iron,  either 
in  powder  or  stone.  Before  it  is  melted,  it  must  be 
washed  very  much,  in  order  to  separate  the  earth 
from  it,  with  which  it  is  mixed.  It  is  afterwards 
melted  in  the  furnaces  by  great  fires,  and,  when  melt¬ 
ed,  poured  off"  into  moulds.  The  copper  which  has 
had  only  one  melting,  is  the  common  and  ordinary 
copper.  To  render  it  purer  and  finer,  it  is  melted 
once  or  twice  more.6  When  it  has  passed  the  fire 
several  times,  and  the  grossest  parts  are  separated 
from  it,  it  is  called  rosette,  or  the  purest  and  finest 
copper. 

Copper  is  naturally  red,  of  which  brass  is  a  species 
made  yellow  with  lapis  calaminaris.  The  lapis  ca- 
laminaris,  which  is  also  called  cadmia,  is  a  mineral 
or  fossil,  which  founders  use  to  change  the  colour  of 
copper  yellow.®  This  stone  does  not  become  yellow 
till  after  it  has  been  baked  in  the  manner  of  bricks; 
it  is  then  used  either  to  make  yellow,  or  increase  the 
red  fine  copper.  The  yellow  copper,  or  brass,  is 
therefore  a  mixture  of  the  red  with  lapis  calaminaris, 
which  augments  its  weight  from  ten  to  fifty  in  the 
hundred,  according  to  the  different  goodness  of  the 
copper.  It  is  also  called  latten,  and  in  the  Roman 
language  aurichalcum. 

Bronze  is  a  made  metal,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
several  metals.  For  the  fine  statues  of  this  metal,  the 
mixture  is  half  fine  copper  and  half  brass.  In  the 
ordinary  sort,  the  mixture  is  of  pewter,  and  some¬ 
times  of  lead,  to  save  cost.  There  is  also  another 
species  of  mixed  copper,  called  by  the  French  Jonte, 
which  differs  from  the  bronze  only  by  being  more 
or  less  mixed. 

The  art  of  founding,  or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called, 
of  casting  in  brass,  is  very  ancient.  All  ages  have 
made  their  vessels  and  other  curious  works  in  metal. 
Casting  must  have  been  very  common  in  Egypt  when 
the  Israelites  left  it,  as  they  could  form  in  the  desert, 
without  any  great  preparations,  a  statue  with  linea¬ 
ments  and  shape  representing  a  calf.  Soon  after  they 
made  the  molten  sea,  and  all  other  vessels  for  the  ta¬ 
bernacle,  and  afterwards  for  the  temple.  It  was  not 
uncommon  to  form  statues  of  plates  hammered  into 
form,  and  rivetted  together.  The  invention  of  these 
images,  either  cast  or  hammered,  took  birth  in  the 
East,  as  well  as  idolatry,  and  afterwards  communi¬ 
cated  itself  to  Greece,  which  carried  the  art  to  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection. 

The  most  celebrated  and  valuable  copper  amongst 
the  Greeks  was  that  of  Corinth,  of  which  I  have  spo 
ken  elsewhere,  and  that  of  Delos.  Cicero  joins  them 
together  in  one  of  his  orations,  where  he  mentions  ■ 
vessel  of  brass,  called  authepsa,  in  which  meat  was 
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dressed  with  very  little  fire,  and-  almost  of  itself:* 1 
this  vessel  was  sold  so  dear,  that  those  who  passed  by 
and  heard  the  sum  bid  for  it  at  the  sale,  imagined 
the  purchase  of  an  estate  was  in  question. 

It  is  said  that  brass  was  used  before  iron  for  the 
making  of  arms.  It  certainly  was  in  use  for  money 
before  gold  and  silver,  at  least  with  the  Romans.  It 
consisted  at  first  of  pieces  of  different  sizes,  and  was 
taken  by  weight,  without  having  any  fixed  marks  or 
figure  upon  it;  from  whence  came  the  form  of  speak¬ 
ing  used  in  sales,  per  as  et  libram.  Servius  Tullius, 
the  sixth  king  of  the  Romans,  was  the  first  that  redu¬ 
ced  it  to  form,  and  stamped  it  with  a  particular  impres¬ 
sion:  and  as  at  that  time  the  greatest  riches  consisted 
in  cattle,  oxen,  sheep,  hogs,  &c.,  the  figure  of  those 
animals,  or  of  their  heads,  was  stamped  upon  the  first 
money  that  was  coined,  and  it  was  called  pecunia, 
from  the  word  pecus,  which  signifies  cattle  in  gene¬ 
ral.2 *  It  was  not  till  the  consulship  of  Q.  Fabius  and 
Ogulnius,  five  years  before  the  first  Punic  war,  in  the 
485lh  year  of  Rome,  that  silver  money  was  used  at 
Rome.3  They,  however,  always  retained  the  an¬ 
cient  language  and  denomination,  taken  from  the 
word  as, brass.  From  thence  the  expression  as  grave 
(heavy  brass),  to  signify,  at  least  in  the  origin  of  that 
term,  the  asse3  of  a  pound  weight;  ararium,  the 
public  treasury,  wherein,  in  ancient  times,  there  was 
only  brass  money;  as  alienum,  borrowed  money; 
with  many  others  of  like  signification. 

SECTION  III.— MINES  OF  GOLD. 

To  find  gold,  says  Pliny,  we  have  three  different 
methods.  It  is  extracted  either  from  rivers,  the  bow¬ 
els  of  the  earth,  or  the  ruins  of  mountains,  by  under¬ 
mining  and  throwing  them  down.4 

I. — GOLD  FOUND  IN  RIVERS. 

Gold  is  gathered  in  small  grains  or  little  quantities 
upon  the  shores  of  rivers,  as  in  Spain  upon  the  brink 
of  the  Tagus,  in  Italy  upon  the  Po,  in  Thrace  upon 
the  Hebrus,  in  Asia  upon  the  Pactolus,  and  lastly, 
upon  the  Ganges  in  India;  and  it  is  agreed,  that  the 

fold  found  in  this  manner  is  the  best  of  all;  because 
aving  long  ran  through  rocks  and  over  sands,  it  has 
had  time  to  cleanse  and  purify  itself.5  The  rivers  I 
mention  were  not  the  only  ones  in  which  gold  was  to 
be  found.  Our  Gaul  had  the  same  advantage.  Dio¬ 
dorus  say,  that  nature  had  given  it  gold  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  without  obliging  the  natives  to  hunt  after  it 
with  art  and  labour;  that  it  was  mingled  with  the 
sands  of  the  rivers;  that  the  Gauls  knew  how  to 
wash  tl  ose  sands, extract  the  gold,  and  melt  it  down; 
and  that  they  made  themselves  rings,  bracelets,  gir¬ 
dles,  and  other  ornaments  of  it.6  Some  rivers  of 
France  are  said  to  have  retained  this  privilege:  the 
Rhine,  the  Rhone,  the  Garonne,  the  Doux  in  Franche- 
Comte,  the  Ceze,  and  the  Gardon,  which  have  their 
sources  in  the  Cevennes,  the  Ariege  in  the  country  of 
Foix,  and  some  others.7  The  gathering  of  it  indeed 
does  not  turn  to  any  considerable  account,  scarce 
sufficing  to  the  maintenance  of  the  country  people, 
who  employ  themselves  for  some  months  in  that 
work.  They  have  sometimes  their  lucky  days,  when 
they  get  more  than  a  pistole  for  their  trouble;  but 
they  pay  for  them  on  others,  which  produce  little  or 
nothing. 

II. — gold  found  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Those  who  search  after  gold,  begin  by  finding 
what  we  call  in  French  la  Jllanne,  manna,  a  kind  of 
earth,  which,  by  its  colour  and  the  exhalations  that 
arise  from  it,  informs  those  who  understand  mines, 
that  there  is  gold  underneath  it.  As  soon  as  the  vein 


‘  Domus  reserta  vasis  Corinthiis  et  Deliacis  :  in  quibus 
est  authepsa  ilia,  quam  tanto  pretio  neper  mercatus  est,  ut 
qui  prsetereuntes  pretium  enumerari  audiebant,  fundum  va?- 
nire  arbitrarentur. — Oral, -pro  Rose,  jimerc.  n.  133. 

®  Servius  Rex,  primus  signavit  ies.  Antca  rudi  usos  Ro¬ 
mas  Timseus  tradit.  Signatum  est  nota  pecudum  :  unde 
pecunia  appellata. — Plin.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  3, 

»  Plin.  1.  xxxiv.  c.  1.  «  Plin.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  4. 

1  Nec  ullum  absolutum  nurum  est,  ut  curso  ipsa  1  ituque 

perpolitum. — Plin.  «  IJind  1.  v. 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  ot  Sciences,  an.  1718 


of  gold  appears,  the  water  must  be  turned  off,  and  the 
ore  dug  out  industriously,  which  must  be  taken  away 
and  washed  in  proper  lavers.  The  ore  being  put  into 
them,  a  stream  of  water  is  poured  on  continually,  in. 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  ore  to  be  washed; 
and  to  assist  the  force  of  the  water,  an  iron  fork  is 
used,  with  which  the  ore  is  stirred  and  broke,  till 
nothing  remains  in  the  laver  but  a  sediment  of  black 
sand,  with  which  the  gold  is  mingled.  This  sediment 
is  put  into  a  large  wooden  dish,  in  the  midst  of  which 
four  or  five  deep  lines  are  cut,  and  by  washing  it  and 
stirring  it  well  in  several  waters,  conjectura ,  the  ter¬ 
rene  parts  dissolve,  and  nothing  remains  but  pure 
gold  dust.  This  is  the  method  now  used  in  Chili, 
and  the  same  as  was  practised  in  the  time  of  Pliny:8 
Aurum  qui  queerunt,  ante  omnia  segullum  tollunt: 
Ha  vocator  indicium.  Alveus  hie  est:  arena  lavantur 
atcjve  ex  eo  quod  resedit,  conjectura  capitur.  Every 
thing  is  comprehended  in  these  few  words.  Segullum , 
which  is  what  the  French  call  la  manne,  or  manna. 
Alveus  hie  est:  that  is,  the  vein  of  gold  ore.  Arena 
avantur:  this  implies  the  lavers.  Atque  ex  eo  quod 
resedit:  this,  the  sediment  of  black  sand,  in  which 
the  gold  is  contained.  Conjectura  capitur:  here  the 
stirring  of  the  sediment,  the  running  off’ of  the  water, 
and  the  gold  dust  that  remains,  are  intimated. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  without  digging  far,  the 
gold  is  found  upon  the  superficies  of  the  earth:  but 
this  good  fortune  is  not  frequent,  though  there  have 
been  examples  of  it.  For  not  long  ago,  says  Pliny, 
gold  was  found  in  this  manner  in  Nero’s  reign,  and 
in  so  great  a  quantity,  that  fifty  pounds  a  day,  at  least, 
has  been  gathered  of  it.9  This  was  in  Dalmatia. 

It  is  commonly  necessary  to  dig  a  great  way,  and 
to  form  subterraneous  caverns,  in  which  marble  and 
small  flints  are  found,  covered  with  the  gold.  These 
caverns  are  carried  on  to  the  right  or  left,  according 
to  the  running  of  the  vein;  and  the  earth  above  it 
is  supported  with  strong  props  at  proper  distances. 
When  the  metallic  stone,  commonly  called  the  ore, 
in  which  the  gold  forms  itself,  is  brought  out  of  the 
mine,  it  is  broke,  pounded,  washed,  and  put  into  the 
furnace.  The  first  melting  is  called  only  silver,  for 
there  is  always  some  of  it  mingled  with  the  gold. 
The  scum  which  rises  in  the  furnace,  is  called  scoria 
in  Latin  This  is  the  dross  of  the  metal,  which  the 
fire  throws  up,  and  is  not  peculiar  to  gold,  but  com¬ 
mon  to  all  metallic  bodies.  This  dross  is  not  thrown 
away,  but  pounded  and  calcined  over  again,  to  ex¬ 
tract  what  remains  of  good  metal  in  it.  The  crucible, 
in  which  this  preparation  is  made,  ought  to  be  of  a 
certain  white  earth,  not  unlike  that  used  by  the  pot¬ 
ters.*0  There  is  scarce  any  other  which  can  bear  the 
fire,  bellows,  and  excessive  heat  of  this  substance 
melted. 

This  metal  is  very  precious,  but  costs  infinite  pains 
in  getting  it.  Slaves,  and  criminals  condemned  to 
death,  were  employed  in  working  the  mines.  The 
thirst  of  gold  has  always  extinguished  all  sense  of 
humanity  in  the  human  heart.  Diodorus  Siculus 
observes,  that  these  unhappy  creatures,  laden  with 
chains,  were  allowed  no  rest  either  by  night  or  day; 
that  they  were  treated  with  excessive  cruelty;  and 
that,  to  deprive  them  of  all  hope  of  being  able  to  es¬ 
cape  by  corrupting  their  guards,  soldiers  were  chosen 
for  that  office  who  spoke  a  language  unknown  to 
them,  and  with  whom,  in  consequence,  they  could 
have  no  correspondence,  nor  form  any  conspiracy. *1 

III— gold  found  in  the  mountains. 

There  is  another  method  to  find  gold,  which  re¬ 
gards  properly  only  high  and  mountainous  places, 
such  as  are  frequently  met  with  in  Spain.12  These 
are  dry  and  barren  mountains  in  every  other  respect, 
which  are  obliged  to  give  up  their  gold,  to  make 
amends  in  some  measure  for  their  sterility  ia  every 
thing  else. >3 


9  Plin.  ibid.  10  It  is  called  Tasconiurn. 

11  Dl°d.  h  in  i®  Plin.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  4. 

13  9aiter?  monies  Hispaniarum  aridi  sterilisque,  in  qn 
bus  nihil  aliud  gigantur,  buic  bono  feitiles  esse,  coguntur  - 
Plin 
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The  work  begins  at  first  by  cutting  great  holes  to 
the  right  and  left.  The  interior  of  the  mountain  it¬ 
self  is  afterwards  attacked  by  the  assistance  of  torches 
and  lamps,  for  the  day  is  soon  lost,  and  the  night 
continues  as  long  as  the  operations,  that  is,  for  seve¬ 
ral  months.  Before  any  great  progress  is  made, 
great  flaws  appear  in  the  earth,  which  falls  in,  and 
often  crushes  the  poor  miners  to  death ;  so  that,  savs 
Pliny,  people  are  much  more  bold  and  venturous  in 
searching  after  pearls  at  the  bottom  of  the  waves  in 
the  East,  than  in  digging  for  gold  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  which  is  become  by  our  avarice  more  danger¬ 
ous  than  the  sea  itself.* *  It  is  therefore  necessaiy  in 
these  mines,  as  well  as  in  the  first  I  spoke  of,  to  form 
good  arches  at  proper  distances,  to  support  the  hol¬ 
lowed  mountain.  There  are  great  rocks  and  veins  of 
stone  found  also  in  these,  which  must  be  broke  by 
fire  and  vinegar.  But  as  the  smoke  and  steam  would 
soon  suffocate  the  workmen,  it  is  often  more  neces¬ 
sary,  and  especially  when  the  work  is  a  little  advan¬ 
ced,  to  break  these  enormous  masses  with  pick-axes 
and  crows,  and  to  cut  away  large  pieces  by  degrees, 
which  must  be  given  from  hand  to  hand,  or  from 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  till  thrown  out  of  the  mine. 
Day  and  night  are  passed  in  this  manner.  Only  the 
hindmost  workmen  see  daylight;  all  the  rest  work 
by  lamps.  If  the  rock  is  found  to  be  too  long  or  too 
thick,  they  proceed  on  the  side,  and  carry  on  the 
work  in  a  curve  line.  When  the  work  is  finished, 
and  the  subterraneous  passages  carried  their  proper 
length,  they  cut  away  the  props  of  the  arches,  that 
had  been  formed  at  due  distances  from  each  other. 
This  is  the  usual  signal  of  the  ruin  which  is  to  follow, 
and  which  those  who  are  placed  to  watch  it  perceive 
first  by  the  sinking  in  of  the  mountain,  whicn  begins 
to  shake;  upon  which  they  immediately,  either  by 
hallooing  or  beating  upon  a  brazen  instrument,  give 
notice  to  the  workmen  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  then  run  away  the  first  for  their  own  safety.  The 
mountain,  sapped  on  all  sides  in  this  manner,  falls 
upon  itself,  and  breaks  to  pieces  with  a  dreadful 
noise.  The  victorious  workmen  then  enjoy  the  sight 
of  nature  overturned.2  The  gold,  however,  is  not  yet 
found;  and  when  they  began  to  pierce  the  hill,  they 
did  not  know  whether  there  was  any  in  it.  Hope  and 
kvarice  were  sufficient  motives  for  undertaking  the 
abour,  and  confronting  such  dangers. 

But  this  is  only  the  prelude  to  new  toils,  still 
greater  and  more  heavy  than  the  first.  For  the  wa¬ 
fers  of  the  higher  neighbouring  mountains  must  be 
carried  through  very  long  trenches,  in  order  to  their 
being  poured  with  impetuosity  upon  the  ruins  thus 
formed,  and  to  carry  off'  the  precious  metal. 3  For 
Shis  purpose  new  canals  must  be  made,  sometimes 
higher  or  lower,  according  to  the  ground,  and  hence 
ihe  greatest  part  of  the  labour  arises ;  for  the  level 
must  be  well  placed,  and  the  heights  well  taken,  in 
all  the  places  over  which  the  torrent  is  to  pass  to  the 
lower  mountain  that  has  been  thrown  down,  in  order 
that  the  water  may  have  sufficient  force  to  tear  away 
the  gold  wherever  it  passes,  which  obliges  the  work¬ 
men  to  make  it  fall  from  the  greatest  height  they  can. 
\nd  as  to  the  inequality  of  the  ground  in  its  course, 
.'hey  remedy  that  by  artificial  canals,  which  preserve 
the  descent,  and  keep  the  water  within  their  bounds; 
and  if  there  are  any  large  rocks  which  oppose  its  pas¬ 
sage,  they  must  be  hewn  down,  made  level,  and  have 
tracks  cut  in  them  for  the  wood-work,  which  is  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  continue  the  canal.  Having  united  the 
waters  of  the  highest  neighbouring  mountains,  from 
whence  they  are  to  fall,  they  make  great  reservoirs, 
of  the  breadth  of  two  hundred,  and  the  depth  of  ten, 
feet.  They  generally  leave  five  openings,  of  three 
or  four  feet  square,  to  receive  the  water  at  several 
places.  After  which,  when  the  reservoirs  are  full, 
they  open  the  sluice,  from  whence  falls  so  violent 
ana  impetuous  a  torrent,  that  it  carries  away  all  be¬ 
fore  it,  and  even  stones  of  considerable  magnitude. 

t  Ut  jam  minus  temerarium  videatur  e  profundo  mariB 
petere  margaritas:  tanto  nocentiores  fecimus  terras. — Plin. 

a  Spectant  victores  ruinam  naturae’  nec  tamen  adhuc 
aurum  est. — Plin. 

»  A  centesimo  pleiumque  lapide. 
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There  is  another  work  in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of 
the  mine.  New  trenches  must  be  dug  there,  which 
form  several  beds  for  the  falling  of  the  torrent  from 
height  to  height,  till  it  discharges  itself  into  the  sea. 
But  to  prevent  the  gold  from  being  carried  off' with 
the  current,  they  lav,  at  proper  distances,  good  dams 
o(  ulex,  a  sort  of  shrub  much  resembling  our  rose¬ 
mary,  but  something  thicker  of  leaves,  and  conse¬ 
quently  fitter  for  catching  this  prey  as  in  nets.  Add 
to  this,  that  good  planks  are  necessary  on  each  side 
of  these  trenches,  to  keep  the  water  within  them; 
and  where  there  are  any  dangerous  inequalities  of 
ground,  these  new  canals  must  be  supported  with 
shores,4  till  the  torrent  loses  itself  at  last  in  the  sand 
of  the  ocean,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the 
mines  commonly  are.  The  gold  got  in  this  manner 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  has  no  need  of  being 
purified  by  fire,  for  it  is  at  first  what  it  ought  to  be. 
It  is  fount!  in  lumps  of  various  sizes,  as  it  is  also  in 
deep  mines,  but  not  so  commonly.  As  to  the  wild 
rosemary  branches  used  on  this  occasion,  they  are 
taken  up  with  care,  dried,  and  then  burned;  after 
this  the  ashes  are  washed  on  the  turf,  upon  which  the 
gold  falls  and  is  easily  gathered. 

Pliny  examines  wherefore  gold  is  preferred  to  other 
metals,  and  gives  several  reasons  for  it.5  It  is  the 
only  metal  which  loses  nothing,  or  almost  nothing 
by  the  fire,  not  even  of  funeral  piles  or  conflagra¬ 
tions,  in  which  the  flames  are  generally  most  violent. 
It  is  even  affirmed  to  be  rather  the  better  for  having 
passed  the  fire  several  times.  It  is  by  fire,  alko,  that 
proof  is  made  of  it;  for  when  it  is  good,  it  takes  its 
colour  from  it.  This  the  workmen  call  obryzum,  re¬ 
fined  gold.  What  is  wonderful  in  this  proof  is,  that 
the  hottest  charcoal  has  no  effect  on  it:  to  melt  it,  a 
clear  fire  of  straw  is  necessary,  with  a  little  lead 
thrown  in  to  refine  it.® 

Gold  loses  very  little  by  use,  and  much  less  than 
any  other  metal;  whereas  silver,  copper,  and  pewter 
soil  the  hands,  and  draw  black  lines  upon  any  thing, 
which  is  a  proof  that  they  waste,  and  lose  their  sub¬ 
stance  more  easily.  It  is  the  only  metal  that  contracts 
no  rust,  nor  any  thing  which  changes  its  beauty  or 
diminishes  its  weight.  It  is  a  thing  well  worthy  of 
admiration,  that  of  all  substances  gold  preserves  itself 
best  and  entire,  without  rust  or  dirt,  in  water,  the 
earth,  dung,  and  sepulchres,  and  that  throughout  all 
ages.  There  are  medals  of  it  in  being  which  have 
been  struck  above  two  thousand  years,  which  seem 
just  come  from  the  workman’s  hands.  It  is  observed, 
that  gold  resists  the  impressions  and  corrosion  of  salt 
and  vinegar,  which  melt  and  subdue  ail  other  matter.7 

There  is  no  metal  which  extends  better,  nor  di¬ 
vides  into  so  great  a  number  of  particles  of  different 
kinds.8  An  ounce  of  gold,  for  instance,  will  form  se¬ 
ven  hundred  and  fifty  leaves,  each  leaf  of  four  inches 
square  and  upwards.  What  Pliny  says  here  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  wonderful;  but  we  shall  presently  see  that 
our  modern  artificers  have  carried  their  skill  much 
farther  than  the  ancients  in  this,  as  well  as  many 
other  points.  In  fine,  gold  will  admit  to  be  spun  and 
wove  like  wool  into  any  form.  It  may  be  worked 
even  without  wool  or  silk,  or  with  both.  The  first  of 
the  Tarquins  triumphed  in  a  vest  of  cloth  made  of 
gold;  and  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero,  when  the 
emperor  Claudius,  her  husband,  gave  the  people  the 
representation  of  a  sea-fight,  appeared  at  it  in  a  long 
robe  made  entirely  of  gold  wire,  without  any  mixture 
whatsoever.  What  is  related  of  the  extreme  small¬ 
ness  of  gold  and  silver,  when  reduced  into  wire,  would 
seem  incredible,  if  not  confirmed  by  daily  experience. 


*  Machines  to  support  those  canals,  made  of  board. 

*  Plin.  I.  xxxiii.  c.  33. 

•  Strabo  makes  the  same  remark,  and  gives  the  reason 
for  this  effect. — Palea  facilius  liquefit  aurum  ;  quia  flamma 
mollis  cum  sit,  proportionem  habet  temperatum  ad  id  quod 
cedit  et  facile  funditur  ;  carbo  autem  multum  nbsumit,  ni- 
mis  colliquans  sua  vehementia  et  elevans. — Strab.  1.  iii.  p. 
146. 

r  Jam  contra  salis  et  aceti  succos,  domitores  rerum,  con¬ 
stants. — Plin. 

•  Nec  alius  laxius  dilatatur,  aut  riumerosius  dividitur  ut- 
pote  cujue  unicise  in  septingenas  et  quinquageuas,  pluresqua 
bracteas,  quatemum  utroque  digitorum,  spargantur. — Plin% 
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]  shall  only  copy  here  what  I  find  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  upon  this  head.' 

We  know,  says  those  Memoirs,  that  gold  wire  is 
only  silver  wire  gilt.  By  the  means  of  the  engine  for 
drawing  wire,  a  cylinder  of  silver,  covered  with  leaf- 
gold,  being  extended,  becomes  wire,  and  continues 
gilt  to  the  utmost  length  it  can  be  drawn.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  of  the  weight  of  forty-five  marks;  its  diameter 
is  an  inch  and  a  quarter  French,  and  its  length  al¬ 
most  two  and  twenty  inches.  Mr.  Reaumur  proves 
that  this  cylinder  of  silver,  of  two  and  twenty  inches, 
is  extended  by  the  engine  to  thirteen  million,  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand,  two  hundred  and 
forty  inches,  or  one  million,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  thousand,  five  hundred  and  twenty  feet;  that  is 
to  say,  six  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand,  six  hun- 
Ired  and  ninety-two  times  longer  than  it  was,  which 
is  very  near  ninety-seven  leagues  in  length,  allowing 
two  thousand  perches  to  each  league.  This  wire 
is  spun  over  silk  thread,  and  before  spun  is  made 
flat  from  round  as  it  was  when  first  drawn,  and  in 
flatting  generally  lengthens  one-seventh  at  least;  so 
that  its  first  length  of  twenty-two  inches  is  changed 
into  that  of  an  hundred  and  eleven  leagues.  But  this 
wire  may  be  lengthened  a  fourth  in  flatting,  instead 
of  a  seventh,  and  in  consequence  be  six-score  leagues 
in  extent.  This  should  seem  a  prodigious  extension, 
and  yet  is  nothing. 

The  cylinder  of  silver  of  forty-five  marks,  and  twen¬ 
ty-two  inches  length,  requires  only  to  be  covered 
with  one  ounce  of  leaf-gold.  It  is  true  the  gilding 
will  be  light,  but  it  will  always  be  gilding;  and  though 
the  cylinder  in  passing  the  engine  attains  the  length 
of  an  hundred  and  twenty  leagues,  the  gold  will  still 
continue  to  cover  the  silver  without  variation.  We 
may  see  how  exceedingly  small  the  ounce  of  gold, 
which  covers  the  cylinder  of  silver  of  forty-five  marks, 
must  become,  in  continuing  to  cover  it  throughout  so 
vast  an  extent.  Mr.  Reaumur  adds  to  this  conside¬ 
ration,  that  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  that  the  silver  is 
more  gilt  in  some  than  in  other  places;  and  he  finds 
by  a  calculation  of  wire  the  most  equally  gilt,  that 
the  thickness  of  the  gold  is  To'jTro"(n>-th  a  *'ne>or 
twelfth  part  of  an  inch;  so  enormous  a  smallness, 
that  it  is  as  inconceivable  to  us  as  the  infinite  points 
of  the  geometricians.  It  is,  however,  real,  and  pro¬ 
duced  by  mechanical  instruments,  which,  though  ever 
so  fine  to  our  senses,  must  still  be  very  gross  in  fact. 
Our  understanding  is  lost  and  confounded  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  such  objects;  and  how  much  more  in  the 
infinitely  small  of  God  1 

ELECTRUM. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  says  Pliny,  whom  I  copy 
in  all  that  follows,  that  in  all  kinds  of  gold  there  al¬ 
ways  is  some  silver,  more  or  less:  sometimes  a  tenth, 
sometimes#!  ninth  or  an  eighth.2  There  is  but  one 
mine  in  Gaul  from  whence  gold  is  extracted,  that 
contains  only  a  thirtieth  part  of  silver,  which  makes 
it  far  more  valuable  than  all  others.  This  gold  is 
called  Albicratense,  of  Albicrate  (an  ancient  place 
in  Gaul  nearTarbas.)  There  were  several  mines  in 
Gaul,  which  have  been  since  either  neglected  or  ex¬ 
hausted.  Strabo  mentions  some  of  them,  amongst 
which  are  those  of  Tarbae,  that  were,  as  he  says,  very 
fruitful  in  gold;  for  without  digging  far,  they  found 
it  in  quantities  large  enough  to' fill  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  which  had  no  great  occasion  for  being  refined.3 * * 
They  had  also  abundance  of  gold  dust, 4  and  gold  in 
grains,  of  equal  goodness  with  the  other. 

To  the  gold,  continues  Pliny,  which  was  found  to 
have  a  fifth  part  of  silver  in  it,  they  gave  the  name 
of  Electrum.  (It  might  be  called  white  gold,  because 
it  came  near  that  colour,  and  is  paler  than  the  other.) 
The  most  ancient  people  seemed  to  have  set  a  great 
value  upon  it.  Homer,  in  his  description  of  Mene- 
laus’  palace,  says  it  shone  universally  with  gold,  elec¬ 
trum,  silver,  and  ivory .5  The  electrum  had  this  pro¬ 


«  An.  1718.  1  Lib.  xxxiii.  c.  3. 

»  Strab.  1.  iv.  p.  100  • 
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perty  peculiar  to  it,  that  it  brightens  much  more  by 
the  light  of  lamps  than  either  gold  or  silver. 

SECTION  IV. — SILVER  MINES. 

Silver  mines,  in  many  respects,  resemble  those  of 
gold.6 *  The  earth  is  bored,  and  long  caverns  cut  on 
the  right  or  left,  according  to  the  course  of  the  vein. 
The  colour  of  the  metal  does  not  enliven  the  hopes 
of  the  workmen,  nor  the  ore  glitter  and  sparkle  as  in 
the  others.  The  earth  w’hich  contains  the  silver  is 
sometimes  reddish,  and  sometimes  of  an  ash  colour 
which  the  workmen  distinguish  by  use.  As  for  the 
silver,  it  can  only  be  refined  by  fire,  with  lead  or  with 
pewter  ore.7  This  ore  is  called  galena ,  and  is  found 
commonly  in  the  veins  of  silver  mines.  The  fire  only 
separates  these  substances;  the  one  of  which  it  re¬ 
duces  into  lead  or  pewter,  and  the  other  into  silver; 
but  the  last  always  swims  at  top,  because  it  is  lightest, 
almost  like  oil  upon  water. 

There  were  silver  mines  in  almost  all  the  province! 
of  the  Roman  empire.  That  metal  was  found  in  Italy 
near  Vercellas;  in  Sardinia,  where  there  was  abund 
ance  of  it;  in  several  ports  of  Gaul;  even  in  Britain 
in  Alsace,  witness  Strasburg,  which  took  its  name 
Argentorahim,  as  Colmar  did  Argentaria,  from  it; 
in  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia,  now  called  Hungary;  and 
lastly,  in  Spain  and  Portugul,  which  produced  the 
finest  qualities. 

What  is  most  surprising  in  the  mines  of  Spain,  is, 
that  the  works,  begun  in  them  by  Hannibal’s  orders,8 
subsist  in  our  days,  says  Pliny;9  that  is  to  say,  above 
three  hundred  years,  and  that  they  still  retain  the 
names  of  the  first  discoverers  of  them,  who  were  all 
Carthaginians.  One  of  these  mines,  amongst  the  rest 
exists  now,  and  is  called  Bebulo.  It  is  the  same  from 
which  Hannibal  daily  extracted  three  hundred  pounds 
of  silver,  and  has  been  extended  fifteen  hundred  paces 
in  length,  and  even  through  the  mountains,  by  the 
Accitanian  people  ;W  who,  without  suspending  their 
operations  either  by  night  or  day,  and  directed  in 
their  operations  solely  by  the  light  of  their  lamps, 
have  drawn  off  all  the  water  from  them.  There  are 
also  veins  of  silver  discovered  in  that  country,  almost 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.  For  the  rest,  the  an¬ 
cients  easily  knew  when  they  were  come  to  the  end 
of  the  vein,  which  was  when  they  found  alum;  after 
that  they  searched  no  farther:  though  lately  [it  is 
still  Pliny  who  speaks]  beyond  the  alum,  they  have 
found  a  wdiite  vein  of  copper,  which  served  the  work¬ 
men  as  a  new  token  that  they  were  at  the  end  of  the 
vein  of  silver. 

The  discovery  of  the  metals  we  have  hitherto 
spoken  of,  is  a  wonder  we  can  never  sufficiently  ad¬ 
mire.  There  was  nothing  more  hidden  in  nature  than 
gold  and  silver.  They  were  buried  deepin  the  earth, 
mingled  with  the  hardest  stones,  and  in  appearance 
perfectly  useless;  the  parts  of  these  precious  metals 
were  so  confounded  with  foreign  bodies,  so  impercep¬ 
tible  from  that  mixture,  and  so  difficult  to  separate, 
that  it  did  not  seem  possible  to  cleanse,  collect,  re¬ 
fine,  and  apply  them  to  their  uses.  Man,  however, 
has  surmounted  this  difficulty,  and  by  experiments 
has  brought  his  first  discoveries  to  such  perfection, 
that  one  would  imagine  gold  and  silver  were  formed 
from  the  first  in  solid  pieces,  and  were  as  easily  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  the  flints  which  lie  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  But  was  man  of  himself  capable  of  mak¬ 
ing  such  discoveries?  Cicero  says,  in  express  terms 
that  God  in  vain  had  formed  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
iron  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  if  he  had  not  vouch¬ 
safed  to  teach  man  the  means  by  which  he  might 
come  at  the  vein3  that  conceal  those  precious  me¬ 
tals.'* 1 


•  Plin.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  1. 

i  This  ore  is  the  rude  and  mixed  substance  which  contains 

the  metal.  It  is  commonly  called  the  Marcassite  stone,  es¬ 

pecially  with  relation  to  gold  and  silver. 

•  When  he  went  thither  to  besiege  Sagunlum. 

•  Plin.  I.  xxxiii.  c.  6. 

10  The  people  of  Murcia  and  Valentia,  which  were  part 
of  the  district  of  new  Carthage. 

11  Aurum  et  argentum,  ms  ferrum  frustrfi  natura  divina 

genuisset,  nisi  eadem  docuisset  quemadmodum  ad  eorum 

venas  perveniretur. — De  Divinat.  1.  i.  n.  116. 
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SECTION  V. — PRODUCT  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER 

MINES,  ONE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  SOURCES  OF  THE 

RICHES  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  mines  of  gold  and  silver 
must  have  produced  great  profits  to  the  private  per¬ 
sons  and  princes  who  possessed  them,  if  they  took 
the  least  trouble  to  work  them. 

Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  had  gold 
mines  near  Pydna,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  from  which 
he  drew  yearly  a  thousand  talents,  that  is  to  say, 
three  millions.1  He  had  also  other  mines  of  gold  and 
silver  in  Thessaly  and  Thrace;  and  it  appears  that 
these  mines  subsisted  as  long  as  the  kingdom  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia;* * *  for  the  Romans,  when  they  had  conquered 
Perseus,  prohibited  the  use  and  exercise  of  them  to 
the  Macedonians.3 

The  Athenians  had  silver  mines  not  only  at  Lau- 
rium  in  Attica,  but  particularly  in  Thrace,  from  which 
they  were  great  gainers.  Xenophon  mentions  many 
citizens  enriched  by  them.*  Hipponius  had  six  hun¬ 
dred  slaves;  Nicias,  who  was  killed  in  Sicily,  had  a 
thousand.  The  farmers  of  their  mines  paid  daily  to 
the  first  fifty  livres,  clear  of  all  charges,  allowing  an 
obolus3  a-day  for  each  slave;  and  as  much  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  second;  which  amounted  to  a  conside¬ 
rable  revenue. 

Xenophon,  in  the  treatise  wherein  he  proposes  se¬ 
veral  methods  for  augmenting  the  revenues  of  Athens, 
gives  the  Athenians  excellent  advice  upon  this  head, 
and  exhorts  them  above  all,  to  make  commerce  hon¬ 
ourable;  to  encourage  and  protect  those  who  applied 
themselves  to  it.  whether  citizens  or  strangers;  to 
advance  money  for  their  use,  taking  security  for  the 
payment;  to  supply  them  with  ships  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  merchandise;  and  to  be  assured  that, 
with  regard  to  trade,  the  opulence  and  strength  of 
the  state  consisted  in  the  wealth  of  individuals  and  of 
the  people.  He  insists  very  much  in  relation  to  mines, 
and  is  earnest  that  the  republic  should  work  them,  in 
its  own  name  and  for  its  own  advantage,  without  be¬ 
ing  afraid  of  injuring  private  individuals  by  that  con¬ 
duct;  because  they  sufficed  for  the  enriching  both  the 
one  and  the  other,  and  that  mines  were  not  wanting 
to  workmen,  but  workmen  to  the  mines. 

But  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Attica  and  Thrace 
was  nothing  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Spanish 
mines.  The  Tyrians  had  the  first  profits  of  them,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  not  knowing  their  value. 
The  Carthaginians  succeeded  them;  and  as  soon  as 
they  had  set  foot  in  Spain,  perceived  the  mines  would 
be  an  inexhaustible  source  of  riches  for  them.  Pliny 
informs  us,6  that  one  of  them  alone  supplied  Hanni¬ 
bal  daily  with  three  hundred  pounds  of  sdver,  which 
amounts  to  twelve  thousand  six  hundred  livres,  as 
the  same  Pliny  observes  elsewhere.  Polybius,  cited 
by  Strabo,  says,  that  in  his  times  there  were  forty 
thousand  men  employed  in  the  mines  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Carthagena,  and  that  they  paid  daily 
twenty-five  thousand  drachmas  to  the  Roman  people; 
that  is,  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  livres. 

History  mentions  private  persons  who  had  immense 
and  incredible  revenues.  Varro  speaks  of  one  Ptole¬ 
my,  a  private  person,  who,  in  the  time  of  Pompey, 
commanded  in  Syria,  and  maintained  eight  thousand 
horse  at  his  own  expenses;  and  had  generally  a  thou¬ 
sand  guests  at  his  table,  who  had  each  a  gold  cup, 
which  was  changed  at  every  course.7  This  is  no¬ 
thing  to  Pythius  of  Bithynia,  who  made  king  Darius 
a  present  of  the  plantain  and  vine,  so  much  extolled 
in  history,  both  of  massy  gold,  and  feasted  the  whole 
army  of  Xerxes  one  day  in  a  splendid  manner,  though 
it  consisted  of  seventeen  hundred  thousand  men;  of¬ 
fering  that  prince  five  months’  pay  for  that  prodi¬ 


»  Diod.  1.  xvi. 

*  Justin.  1.  viii.  e.  3.  Strab.  1.  vii.  p.  331. 

*  Metalli  quoque  Macedonici,  quod  ingens  vectigal  erat, 
locationes  tolli  placebat. — Liv.  1.  xlv.  n.  18. 

*  Xenoph.  de  Ration.  Redit. 

»  Six  oboli  made  one  drachma,  which  was  worth  tenpence 
French  ;  a  hundred  drachmas  a  mina,  and  sixty  minse  a 
talent.  «  Pliu.  1.  xxxiii.  e.  6. 

i  Var.  apud  Plin.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  10. 


gious  host,  and  the  necessary  provisions  for  the  whole 
time.8  From  what  source  could  such  enormous  trea¬ 
sures  arise,  if  not  principally  from  the  mines  of  gold 
and  silver  possessed  by  these  individuals'?  We  are 
surprised  to  read  in  Plutarch  the  account  of  the  sums 
carried  to  Rome,  for  the  triumphs  of  Paulus  Emilius 
Lucullus,  and  many  other  victorious  generals.  But 
all  this  is  inconsiderable  to  the  endless  millions 
amassed  by  David  and  Solomon,  and  employed  in  the 
building  and  ornaments  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem 
Those  immense  riches,  of  which  the  recital  astonishes 
us,  was  partly  the  fruits  of  the  commerce  established 
by  David  in  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Indostan,  by  the 
means  of  two  ports3  he  had  caused  to  be  built  in  Idu- 
meae,  at  the  extremity  of  (he  Red  Sea;  which  trade 
Solomon  must  have  considerably  augmented,  as  in 
one  voyage  only  his  fleet  brought  home  four  hundred 
and  fifty  talents  of  gold,  which  amount  to  above  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  millions  of  livres.  10  Judea 
was  but  a  small  country,  and  nevertheless  the  annual 
revenue  of  it,  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  without  rec¬ 
koning  many  other  sums,  amounted  to  six  hundred 
and  sixty-six  talents  of  gold,  which  make  near  two 
hundred  millions  of  livres.D  Many  mines  must  have 
been  dug  in  those  days,  for  supplying  so  incredible  a 
quantity  of  gold,  and  those  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were 
not  then  discovered. 

SECTION  VI.— of  coins  and  medals 

Though  commerce  began  by  the  exchange  of 
commodities,  as  appears  in  Homer,  experience  soon 
made  the  inconvenience  of  that  traffic  evident,  from 
the  nature  of  the  several  merchandises,  that  could 
neither  be  divided  nor  cut,  without  considerable  pre¬ 
judice  to  their  value;  which  obliged  the  dealers  in 
them,  by  little  and  little,  to  have  recourse  to  metals, 
which  diminished  neither  in  goodness  nor  fabric  by  di¬ 
vision.  Hence,  from  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  without 
doubt  before  him,  gold  and  silver  were  introduced 
in  commerce,  and  perhaps  copper  also  for  the  lesser 
wares.  As  frauds  were  committed  in  regard  to  the 
weight  and  quality  of  the  metal,  the  civil  government 
and  public  authority  interposed,  for  establishing  the 
security  of  commerce,  and  stamped  metals  with  im¬ 
pressions  to  distinguish  and  authorize  them.  From 
thence  came  the  various  dies  for  money,  the  names 
of  the  coiners,  the  effigies  of  princes,  the  years  of 
consulships,  and  the  like  marks. 

The  Greeks  put  enigmatical  hieroglyphics  upon 
their  coins,  which  were  peculiar  to  each  province. 
The  people  of  Delphos  represented  a  dolphin  upon 
theirs;  this  was  a  kind  of  speaking  blazonry;  the 
Athenians,  the  bird  of  their  Minerva,  the  owl,  the 
symbol  of  vigilance,  even  during  the  night;  the  Boe¬ 
otians,  a  Bacchus,  with  a  bunch  of  grapes  and  a  large 
cup,  to  imply  the  plenty  and  deliciousness  of  their 
country;  the  Macedonians,  a  shield,  in  allusion  to  the 
force  and  valour  of  their  soldiery;  the  Rhodians,  the 
head  of  Apollo,  or  the  sun,  to  whom  they  had  dedi¬ 
cated  their  famous  Colossus.  In  fine,  every  magis¬ 
trate  took  pleasure  to  express  in  his  money  the  glory 
of  his  province,  or  the  advantages  of  his  city. 

The  making  bad  money  has  been  practised  in  all 
ages  and  nations.  In  the  first  payment  made  by  the 
Carthaginians  of  the  sum  to  which  the  Romans  had 
condemned  them  at  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war 
the  money  brought  by  their  ambassadors  was  not  of 
good  alloy,  and  it  was  discovered,  upon  melting  it, 
that  the  fourth  part  was  bad.i*  They  were  obliged 
to  make  good  the  deficiency  by  borrowing  money  at 
Rome.  Antony  the  Triumvir,  at  the  time  ot  his 
greatest  necessity,  caused  iron  to  be  mixed  with  mo¬ 
ney  coined  by  his  order.13  This  bad  coin  was  either 
made  by  a  mixture  of  copper,  or  wanted  more  or  less 


»  Plin.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  10.  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  27. 

9  Elath  and  Asiongaber.  10  2  Chron.  viii.  1°. 

ii  2  Chron.  ix.  13. 

19  Carthaginensis  eo  anno  argentum  in  stipendium  impo. 
situm  primum  Roman  advexerunt.  Id  quia  probum  non 
esse  questores  renuneiaverant,  ex  percentibusque  pais  quar- 
ta  decocta  erat  pecunia  Romas  mutua  sumpta  mtertnmen 
tam  suppleverunt. — -Liv.  1.  xxxii.  n.  2. 

»9  Plin.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  9. 
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if  its  just  weight.  A  pound  of  gold  and  silver  ought 
to  be,  as  Pliny  observes,  fourscore  and  sixteen,  or  an 
hundred  drachmas  in  weight.  Marius  Gratidianus, 
brother  of  the  famous  Marius,  when  he  was  praetor, 
suppressed  several  disorders  at  Rome,  relating  to  the 
coin,  by  wise  regulations.  The  people,  always  sen¬ 
sible  of  amendments  of  that  kind,  to  express  their 
gratitude,  erected  statues  to  him  in  all  the  quarters 
of  that  city.  It  was  this  Mari  us  l  w  hom  Sylla,  to 
avenge  the  cruelties  committed  by  his  brother,  or¬ 
dered  to  have  his  hands  cut  off,  his  legs  broke,  and 
his  eyes  put  out,  by  the  ministration  of  Cataline.2 

The  inconveniences  of  exchanges  w'ere  happily  re¬ 
medied  by  the  coining  of  gold  and  silver  moneys, 
that  became  the  common  price  for  all  merchandise, 
of  which  the  painful,  and  often  useless  carriage,  was 
thereby'  saved.  But  the  ancient  commerce  was  still 
in  want  of  another  advantage,  which  has  been  since 
wisely  contrived;  I  mean  the  method  of  remitting 
money'  from  place  to  place,  by  bill  directing  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  it. 

It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  with  certainty  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  coins  and  medals,  opinions  differing 
very  much  upon  that  head.  What  seems  most  pro¬ 
bable  is,  that  a  piece  of  metal  ought  to  be  called 
coin,  when  it  has,  on  one  side,  the  head  of  the  reign¬ 
ing  prince,  or  some  divinity,  and  is  always  the  same 
on  the  reverse.  Because  money  being  intended  to 
be  always  current,  the  people  ought  to  know  it  with 
ease,  that  they  may'  not  be  ignorant  of  its  value. 
Thus  the  head  of  Janus,  with  the  beak  of  a  galley  on 
the  reverse,  was  the  first  money  of  Rome.3  Servius 
Tullius,  instead  of  the  head  of  a  ship,  stamped  that 
of  a  sheep  or  an  ox  on  it;  from  whence  came  the 
word  pecunia,  because  those  animals  were  of  the  kind 
called  pecus.  For  the  head  of  Janus,  a  woman  arm¬ 
ed  was  afterwards  substituted,  with  the  inscription 
Roma;  and  on  the  other  side,  a  chariot  drawn  by 
two  or  four  horses,  of  which  were  the  pieces  of  mo¬ 
ney  called  Bigati  and  Quadrigati.  Victories  were 
also  put  on  them,  Victoriati.  All  these  different  spe¬ 
cies  are  allowed  to  be  coins,  as  are  those  which  have 
certain  marks  on  them;  as  anX,  that  is  to  say  Dena¬ 
nus;  an  L,  Libra;  an  S,  Semis.  These  different 
marks  explain  the  weight  and  value  of  the  piece. 

Medals  are  pieces  of  metal,  which  generally  express 
on  the  reverse  some  considerable  event.  The  parts 
of  a  medal  are  its  two  sides,  of  which  the  one  is  called 
the  face  or  head,  and  the  other  the  reverse.  On  each 
side  of  it  there  is  a  field,  which  is  the  middle  of  the 
medal;  the  circumference  or  border,  and  the  ex¬ 
ergue,  which  is  the  part  at  the  bottom  of  the  piece, 
upon  which  the  figures  represented  by  the  medal  are 
placed.  Upon  these  two  faces  the  type,  and  the  in¬ 
scription  or  legend,  are  distinguished.  The  figures 
represented  are  the  type;  the  inscription  or  legend 
is  the  writing  we  see  on  it,  and  principally  that  upon 
the  border  or  circumference  of  the  medal. 

To  have  some  idea  of  the  science  of  medals,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  their  origin  and  use;  their  division 
into  ancient  and  modern,  into  Greek  and  Roman; 
what  is  meant  by  the  medals  of  the  early  or  later 
empire;  of  the  great  or  small  bronze;  what  a  series 
is  in  the  language  of  antiquarians.  But  this  is  not 
the  proper  place  for  explaining  all  these  things.  The 
book  of  father  Joubert  the  Jesuit,  on  the  knowledge 
of  medals,  contains  what  is  necessary'  to  be  known, 
when  a  profound  knowledge  of  them  is  not  required. 

I  content  myself  with  informing  y'oung  persons, 
who  are  desirous  to  study  history  in  all  its  extent, 
that  the  knowledge  of  medals  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  that  kind  of  learning.  For  history  is  not  to  be 
learned  in  books  only,  which  do  not  always  tell  the 
whole,  or  the  truth  of  things.  Recourse  must  there¬ 
fore  be  had  to  pieces  which  support  it;  and  which 
neither  malice  nor  ignorance  can  injure  or  vary;  and 
such  are  the  monuments  which  we  call  medals.  A 


M.  Mario  cui  vicatim  populus  status  posuerat  cut  tliure 
et  Tino  Romanus  Populus  supplicabat,  L.  Sylla  perfringi 
crura,  oculos  erui.  amputari  manus  jussit ;  et  quasi  totiens 
occideret,  quotiens  vulnerabat,  paulatim  et  per  singulos  ar- 
tus  laceravit.— Senec.  de  Ira.  1.  iii.  c.  18. 

*  Flor.  1.  ii.  c.  21.  3  Plin.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  iii. 


thousand  things  equally  important  and  curious  are  to 
be  learnt  from  them,  which  are  not  to  be  found  else¬ 
where.  The  pious  and  learned  Mr.  Tillemont,  author 
of  the  Memoirs  upon  the  History  of  the  Emperors 
gives  us  a  proof  and  model  of  the  use  which  may  be 
made  of  the  knowledge  of  medals. 

As  much  may  be  said  of  antique  seals,  and  carved 
stones,  which  have  this  advantage  of  medals,  that 
being  of  a  harder  substance,  and  representing  the 
figures  upon  them  in  hollow,  they  preserve  them  per¬ 
petually  in  all  their  perfection;  whereas  medals  are 
more  subject  to  spoil,  either  by  being  rubbed,  or  by 
the  corrosion  of  saline  particles,  to  which  they  are 
always  exposed.  But  to  make  amends,  the  latter, 
being  all  of  them  far  more  abundant  than  the  former 
in  their  various  species,  they  are  of  much  greater  use 
to  the  learned. 

The  royal  academy  of  inscriptions  and  polite  learn¬ 
ing,  established  and  renewed  so  successfully  under 
the  preceding  reign,  and  which  takes  in  all  erudition, 
ancient  and  modern,  for  its  object,  will  not  a  little 
contribute  to  preserve  amongst  us,  not  only  a  good 
taste  for  inscriptions  and  medals,  which  consists  in  a 
noble  simplicity,  but  also  a  general  taste  for  all  works 
of  art,  that  are  principally  founded  upon  ancient  au¬ 
thors,  whose  writings  this  academy  make  their  pecu¬ 
liar  study.  I  dare  not  express  here  all  that  I  think 
of  a  society',  into  which  I  am  admitted,  and  of  which 
I  am  a  member.  I  was  chosen  into  it  upon  its  being 
revived,  without  making  any  interest  for  so  honour¬ 
able  a  place,  and  indeed  without  knowing  any  thing 
of  it;  an  introduction,  in  my  opinion,  highly  worthy 
of  learned  bodies.  I  could  wish  that  I  had  merited 
it  better,  and  had  discharged  the  functions  of  a  fellow 
of  the  academy  with  greater  abilities. 

SECTION  VII.— OF  PEARLS. 

The  pearl  is  a  hard,  white,  clear  substance,  formed 
in  the  inside  of  a  certain  kind  of  oysters.  The  testa¬ 
ceous  fish,  in  which  the  pearls  are  found,  is  three  or 
four  times  as  large  as  the  common  oyster.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  called  pearl ,  or  mother  of  pearl.  Each  mother 
of  pearl  generally  produces  ten  or  twelve  pearls.  An 
author,  however,  who  has  treated  of  their  production, 
pretends  to  have  seen  to  the  number  of  an  hundred 
and  fifty  in  one  of  them,  but  in  various  degrees  of 
perfection.  The  most  perfect  always  appear  the  first; 
the  rest  remain  under  the  oyster,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
shell. 

Pearl-fishing  amongst  the  ancients  was  followed 
principally  in  the  Indian  seas,  as  it  still  is,  as  well  as 
in  those  of  America  and  some  parts  of  Europe.  The 
divers,  under  whose  arms  a  cord  is  tied,  of  which  the 
end  is  made  fast  to  the  bark,  go  down  into  the  sea 
several  times  successively,  and  after  having  torn  the 
oysters  from  the  rocks,  and  filled  a  basket  with  them, 
they  come  up  again  with  great  agility.  This  fishing 
is  followed  in  a  certain  season  of  the  year.  The  oysters 
are  commonly  put  into  the  sand,  where  they  corrupt 
by  the  extraordinary  heat  of  the  sun,  and,  opening  of 
themselves,  show  their  pearls,  which  after  that  need 
only'  to  be  cleaned  and  dried.  The  other  precious 
stones  are  quite  rough  when  taken  from  the  rocks 
where  they  grow,  and  derive  their  lustre  only  from 
the  industry  of  man.  Nature  alone  furnishes  the  sub¬ 
stance,  which  art  must  finish  by  cutting  and  polishing. 
But  as  to  pearls,  that  clear  and  shining  water,  for 
which  they  are  so  much  esteemed,  comes  into  the 
world  with  themA  They  are  found  completely  po¬ 
lished  in  the  abysses  of  the  sea,  and  nature  puts  the 
last  hand  to  them  before  they  are  torn  from  their 
shells. 

The  perfection  of  pearls,  according  to  Pliny,  con¬ 
sists  in  their  being  of  a  glittering  whiteness,  large, 
round,  smooth,  and  of  a  great  weight,  qualities  sel¬ 
dom  united  in  one  subject.5  It  is  chimerical  to  ima 


4  In  the  terms  of  jewellers,  they  call  the  shining  colour 
of  pearls,  water;  from  their  being  supposed  to  be  made  of 
water.  Hence  the  pearl  pendants  of  Cleopatra  were  said  tc 
be  inestimable,  both  for  their  water  and  large  size.  | 

8  Dos  omnis  in  candore,  magnitude  orbe,  lavore,  pondera 1 
baud  promptis  rebus.—  Plin.  1.  ix.  c  35 
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gtne  that  pearls  take  birth  from  dew-drops;  that  they 
are  soft  in  the  sea,  and  only  harden  when  exposed  to 
the  air;  that  they  waste  and  come  to  nothing  when 
it  thunders,  as  Pliny  and  several  authors  after  him 
say.i 

Many  things  are  highly  prized  only  for  being 
scarce,  whose  principal  merit  consists  in  the  danger 
people  are  at  to  get  them.3  It  is  strange  that  men 
should  set  so  small  a  value  upon  their  lives,  and 
should  judge  them  of  less  worth  than  shells  hidden 
in  the  sea.  If  it  were  necessary,  for  the  acquiring  of 
wisdom,  to  undergo  all  the  pains  taken  to  find  some 
pearl  of  uncommon  beauty  and  magnitude,  (and  as 
much  may  be  said  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,) 
we  ought  not  to  hesitate  a  moment  in  resolving  to 
venture  life,  and  that  often,  for  such  inestimable  trea¬ 
sure.  Wisdom  is  the  greatest  of  all  fortunes;  a 
pearl,  the  most  frivolous  of  riches;  men,  however, 
do  nothing  for  the  former,  and  hazard  every  thing 
for  the  latter. 

SECTION  VIII— purple. 

Stuffs  dyed  with  purple  were  one  of  the  most 
considerable  branches  of  the  commerce  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  especially  of  Tyre,  which  by  industry  and 
extreme  skill  had  carried  that  precious  dye  to  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  perfection.  The  purple 
disputed  value  with  gold  itself  in  those  remote  times, 
and  was  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  greatest  dig¬ 
nities  of  the  universe,  being  principally  appropriated 
to  princes,  kings,  senators,  consuls,  dictators,  empe¬ 
rors,  and  those  to  whom  Rome  granted  the  honour  of 
a  triumph.3 

The  purple  is  a  colour,  compounded  between  red 
and  violet,  taken  from  a  sea-fish  covered  with  a  shell, 
called  also  the  purple ,4  Notwithstanding  various 
treatises  wrote  by  the  moderns  upon  this  colour  so 
highly  prized  by  the  ancients,  we  are  little  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  liquor  which  produced  it. 
Aristotle  and  Pliny  have  left  many  remarkable  things 
upon  this  point,  but  such  as  are  more  proper  to  ex¬ 
cite,  than  fully  to  satisfy  curiosity.5  The  latter,  who 
has  spoken  the  most  at  large  upon  the  preparation  of 
purple,  has  confined  all  he  says  of  it  to  some  few 
lines.6  These  might  suffice  for  the  description  of  a 
known  practice  in  those  times;  but  it  is  too  little  to 
give  a  proper  idea  of  it  to  ours,  after  the  use  of  it 
has  ceased  for  many  ages. 

Pliny  divides  the  several  species  of  shells,  from 
which  the  purple  dye  is  taken,  into  two  kinds;3  the 
first  of  which  includes  the  small  kind  of  buccinum,  so 
called  from  the  resemblance  between  that  fish’s  shell 
and  a  hunting  horn ;  and  the  second,  the  shells  called 
purple,  from  the  dye  they  contain.  It  is  believed  that 
this  latter  kind  were  called  also  mure x.  Some  au¬ 
thors  affirm,  that  the  Tyrians  discovered  the  dye  we 
speak  of  by  accident.8  A  hungry  dog,  it  is  alleged, 
having  broke  one  of  these  shells  with  his  teeth  upon 
the  sea-side,  and  devoured  one  of  these  fish,  all 
around  his  mouth  and  throat  were  dyed  by  it  with  so 
fine  a  colour,  that  it  surprised  every  oody  that  saw  it, 
and  gave  birth  to  the  desire  of  making  use  of  it.9 
The  purple  of  Getuliaio  in  Africa,  and  that  of  La¬ 
conian  in  Europe,  were  in  great  estimation ;12  but 
the  Tyrian  in  Asia  was  preferred  to  all  othei-9;  and 


‘  Plin.  1.  ix.  c.  35. 

*  Anima  hominis  c|u®sita  maxime  placent. — Plin.  ibid. 

3  Color  nimio  lepore  vernans,  obscuritas  rubens,  nigredo 
sanguinea  regnantem  discernit,  dominum  conspieuum  tacit, 
ct  prsestat  humano  generi  ne  de  conspectu  priocipis  possit 
errari. —  Cassiod.  1.  i.  Var.  £p.  2. 

*  From  thence  purple  habits  are  called  in  Latin,  conchi- 
liat®  vestes. 

‘  Arist.  de  Hist.  Anim.  1.  v. c.  15.  3  Plin.  1.  ix.  c.  38. 

3  Plin.  1.  ix.  c.  39.  s  Jul.  Pollux.  1.  i.  c.  4. 

3  Cassiod.  1.  i.  Var.  Ep.  2. 

ro  Vestes  Getulo  murice  tenctas. — Jlor. 

Robes  with  Getulian  purple  dy’d. 

ti  Nec  Laconicas  mihi 

Trahunt  honest®  perpuras  client®. — Hor. 

Nor  do  my  noble  clients’  wives  with  care 
Laconia’s  purple  snin  for  me  to  wear. 

Plin.  1.  ix.  c.  36 — 39. 
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that  principally  which  was  twice  dipped,  called  for 
that  reason  dibapha.  A  pound  of  it  was  sold  at  Rome 
for  a  thousand  denarii,  that  is,  five  hundred  livres. 
The  buccinumatui  murex  scarce  differed  in  any  thing 
but  the  bigness  of  shell,  and  the  preparation  of  thern. 
The  murex  was  fished  for  generally  in  the  open  sea; 
whereas  the  buccinum  was  taken  from  the  stones  and 
rocks,  to  which  it  adhered.  I  shall  speak  here  only 
of  the  buccinum,  and  shall  extract  a  small  part  cf 
what  I  find  upon  it,  in  the  learned  dissertation  of 
Monsieur  Reaumur.i3 

The  liquor  could  not  be  extracted  from  the  bucci¬ 
num,  without  employing  a  very  considerable  length 
of  time  for  that  purpose.  It  was  first  necessary  to 
break  the  hard  shell  that  covered  them.  This  shell 
being  broke  at  some  distance  front  its  opening,  or  the 
head  of  the  buccinum,  the  broken  pieces  were  taken 
away.  A  small  vein  then  appeared,  to  use  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  ancients,  or,  with  greater  propriety  of 
speech,  a  small  reservoir,  full  of  the  proper  liquor  for 
dying  purple.  The  colour  of  the  liquor  contained  in 
this  small  reservoir  made  it  very  distinguishable,  as 
it  differed  much  from  the  flesh  of  the  animal.  Aris¬ 
totle  and  Pliny  say  it  is  white;  and  it  is  indeed  in¬ 
clining  to  white,  or  between  white  and  yellow.  The 
little  reservoir  in  which  it  is  contained,  is  not  of  equal 
bigness  in  all  the  buccina;  it  is,  however,  commonly 
about  a  line,  the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch,  in  breadth, 
and  two  or  three  in  length.  It  was  this  little  reser¬ 
voir  the  ancients  were  obliged  to  take  from  the  buc¬ 
cinum,  in  order  to  separate  the  liquor  contained  in  it. 
They  were  under  the  necessity  of  cutting  it  from 
each  fish,  which  was  a  tedious  work,  at  least  with  re¬ 
gard  to  what  it  held;  for  there  is  not  above  a  large 
drop  of  liquor  in  each  reservoir,  from  whence  it  is 
not  surprising  that  fine  purple  should  be  of  so  high  a 
price  amongst  them.  Aristotle  and  Pliny  say,  indeed, 
that  they  did  not  take  the  pains  to  cut  these  little 
vessels  from  the  smaller  fish  of  this  kind  separately, 
but  only  pounded  them  in  mortars,  which  was  a 
means  to  shorten  the  work  considerably.  Vitruvius 
seems  even  to  give  this  as  the  general  preparation. u 
It  is,  however,  not  easy  to  conceive  how  a  fine  purple 
colour  could  be  attained  by  this  means.  The  excre¬ 
ments  of  the  animal  must  considerably  change  the 
purple  colour,  when  heated  together,  after  being  put 
into  the  water;  for  that  substance  is  itself  of  a  brown 
greenish  colour,  which,  no  doubt,  it  communicated 
to  the  water,  and  must  very  much  have  changed  the 
purple  colour;  the  quantity  of  it  being  exceedingly 
greater  than  that  of  the  liquor. 

In  the  preparation  of  purple,  the  cutting  out  the 
small  reservoir  of  liquor  from  each  buccinum,  was 
not  the  whole  trouble.  All  those  small  vessels  were 
afterwards  thrown  into  a  great  quantity  of  water, 
which  was  set  over  a  slow  fire  for  the  space  of  ten 
hours.  As  this  mixture  was  left  so  long  upon  the 
fire,  it  was  impossible  for  it  not  to  take  the  purple 
colour:  it  took  it  much  sooner,  as  I  am  well  convin¬ 
ced,  says  Mr.  Reaumur,  by  a  great  number  of  expe¬ 
riments.  But  it  was  necessary  to  separate  the  fleshy 
parts,  or  little  vessels  wherein  the  liquor  was  con¬ 
tained;  which  could  not  be  done  without  losing  much 
of  the  liquor,  except  by  making  those  fleshy  mem¬ 
branes  dissolve  in  hot  water,  to  the  top  of  which  they 
rose  at  length  in  scum,  which  was  taken  off  with  great 
care.  This  was  one  manner  in  which  the  ancients 
made  the  purple  dye,  that  was  not  entirely  lost,  as  is 
believed,  or  at  least  was  discovered  again  about  fifty 
years  ago  by  the  Royal  Society  of  England.  One 
species  of  the  shells  from  which  it  is  extracted,  a 
kind  of  buccinum,  is  common  on  the  coast  of  that 
country.  The  observations  of  an  Englishman  upon 
this  new  discovery,  were  printed  in  the  journals  of 
France  in  1686.  Another  buccinum,  which  gives 
also  the  purple  dye,  and  is  evidently  one  of  those 
described  by  Pliny,  is  found  upon  the  coast  of  Poitou. 
The  greatest  shells  of  this  kind  are  from  twelve  to 
thirteen  lines  (of  an  inch)  in  length,  and  from  seven 
to  eight  in  diameter  in  the  thickest  part  of  them. 

<8  Memoirs  of  the  Acad,  of  Sciences,  an.  1711. 

“  Architect,  1.  vii.  c.  13. 
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They  are  a  single  shell  turned  spirally,  like  that  of  a 
garden  snail,  but  somewhat  longer. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Learned  for  1686,  the  various 
changes  of  colour  through  which  the  buccinum's  li¬ 
quor  passes  are  described.  If,  instead  of  taking  out 
the  vessel  which  contains  it,  according  to  the  method 
of  the  ancients  in  making  their  purple,  that  vessel  be 
only  opened,  and  the  liquor  pressed  out  of  it,  the 
linen  or  other  stuffs,  either  of  silk  or  wool,  that  im¬ 
bibe  this  liquor,  will  appear  only  of  a  yellowish  co¬ 
lour.  But  the  same  linen  or  stuffs,  exposed  to  a 
moderate  heat  of  the  sun,  such  as  it  is  in  summer 
mornings,  in  a  few  hours  take  very  different  colours. 
That  yellow  begins  at  first  to  incline  a  little  to  the 
green;  thence  it  becomes  of  a  lemon  colour.  To  that 
Succeeds  a  livelier  green,  which  changes  into  a  deep 
green;  this  terminates  in  a  violet  colour,  and  after¬ 
wards  fixes  in  a  very  fine  purple.  Thus  these  linens 
or  stuffs,  from  their  first  yellow,  proceed  to  a  fine 
purple  through  all  the  various  degrees  of  green.  I 
pass  over  many  very  curious  observations  of  Mon¬ 
sieur  Reaumur  upon  these  changes,  which  do  not  im¬ 
mediately  come  into  my  subject.  It  seems  surprising 
that  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  in  speaking  of  the  purple 
dye,  and  the  shells  of  several  countries  from  which 
it  is  extracted,  should  not  say  a  word  of  the  changes 
of  colour,  so  worthy  of  remark,  through  which  the 
dye  passes  before  it  attains  the  purple.  Perhaps,  not 
having  sufficiently  examined  these  shells  themselves, 
and  being  acquainted  with  them  only  from  accounts 
little  exact,  they  make  no  mention  of  changes  which 
did  not  happen  in  the  ordinary  preparation  of  purple; 
for,  in  that,  the  liquor  being  mingled  in  caldrons 
with  a  great  quantity  of  water,  it  turned  immediately 
red. 

Mr.  Reaumur,  in  the  voyage  he  made  in  the  year 
1710,  upon  the  coast  of  Poitou,  in  considering  the 
shells  called  buccinum,  which  the  sea  in  its  ebb  had 
left  upon  the  shore;  he  found  a  new  species  of  purple 
dye,  which  he  did  not  search  after;  and  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  all  appearances,  had  never  been  known  to 
the  ancients,  though  of  the  same  species  with  their 
own.  He  observed  that  the  buccina  generally  throng¬ 
ed  about  certain  stones  and  arched  heaps  of  sand,  in 
such  great  quantities  that  they  might  be  taken  up 
ihere  by  handfuls,  though  dispersed  and  single  every 
where  else.  He  perceived,  at  the  same  time,  that 
those  stones  or  heaps  of  sand  were  covered  with  cer¬ 
tain  grains,  of  which  the  form  resembled  that  of  a 
small  oblong  bowl.  The  length  of  these  grains  was 
somewhat  more  than  three  lines,  (a  quarter  of  an 
inch,)  and  their  bigness  something  above  one  line. 
They  seemed  to  him  to  contain  a  white  liquor,  in¬ 
clining  to  yellow.  He  pressed  out  the  juice  of  some 
of  them  upon  his  ruffle,  which  at  first  seemed  only  a 
little  soiled  with  it;  and  he  could  perceive  with  diffi¬ 
culty  only  a  small  yellowish  speck  here  and  there  in 
the  spot.  The  different  objects  which  diverted  his 
attention  made  him  forget  what  he  had  done,  and  he 
thought  no  farther  of  it,  till,  casting  his  eyes  by  acci¬ 
dent  upon  the  same  ruffle  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after,  he  was  struck  with  an  agreeable  surprise  to  see 
a  fine  purple  colour  on  the  places  where  the  grains 
had  been  squeezed.  This  adventure  occasioned  many 
experiments,  which  give  a  wonderful  pleasure  in  the 
relation,  and  show  what  great  advantage  it  is  to  a  na¬ 
tion  to  produce  men  of  a  peculiar  genius,  born  with  a 
taste  and  natural  disposition  for  making  happy  disco¬ 
veries  in  the  works  of  nature. 

Mr.  Reaumur  remarks  that  the  liquor  was  extract¬ 
ed  from  these  grains,  which  he  calls  the  eggs  of  pur- 
fie ,  in  an  infinitely  more  commodious  manner  than 
that  practised  by  the  ancients  for  the  liquor  of  the 
buccinum;  for  there  was  nothing  more  to  do,  after 
having  gathered  these  eggs,  than  to  have  them  well 
washed  in  the  sea-water,  to  take  off  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  filth,  which  might  change  the  purple  colour 
by  mixing  with  it;  there  was,  I  say,  nothing  more  to 
do  than  to  put  them  into  clean  cloths.  The  liquor 
Was  then  pressed  out,  by  twisting  the  ends  of  these 
cloths  different  ways,  in  the  same  manner  almost  that 
the  juice  is  pressed  out  of  gooseberries  to  make  jelly. 
And  to  a!  ridge  this  trouble  still  more,  small  presses  1 


might  be  used,  which  would  immediately  press  ou 
all  the  liquor.  We  have  seen  before,  how  much  time 
and  pains  were  necessary  for  extracting  the  liquor 
from  the  buccina . 

The  coccus  or  coccum  supplied  the  ancients  with 
the  fine  colour  and  dye  we  call  scarlet,  which  in  some 
measure  disputed  beauty  and  splendour  with  the  pur¬ 
ple.  t  Quintilian  joins  them  together,  where  he  com¬ 
plains  that  the  parents  of  his  times  dressed  their  chil¬ 
dren,  from  their  cradles,  in  scarlet  and  purple,  and 
inspired  them,  at  that  early  age,  with  a  taste  for  lux¬ 
ury  and  magnificence.*  Scarlet,  according  to  Pliny,® 
supplied  men  with  more  splendid  garments  than  pur¬ 
ple,  and  at  the  same  time  more  innocent,  because  it 
was  not  necessary  to  hazard  life  in  attaining  it. 

Scarlet  is  generally  believed  the  seed  of  a  tree,  of 
the  holm-tree  kind.  It  has  been  d  sc.overed  to  be  a 
small  round  excrescence,  red,  and  of  the  bigness  of  a 
pea,  which  grows  upon  the  leaves  of  a  little  shrub  of 
the  holm  species,  called  ilex  aculeala  co cciglandifera. 
This  excrescence  is  caused  by  the  bite  of  an  insect, 
which  lays  its  eggs  in  it.  The  Arabians  term  this 
grain  kermes;  the  Latins,  coccus  and  vermiculus; 
from  whence  the  words  vermilion,  and  cusculum  or 
quisquilium,  are  derived.  A  great  quantity  of  it  is 
gathered  in  Provence  and  Languedoc.  The  water  of 
the  Gobelin’s  river  is  proper  for  dying  scarlet. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  scarlet.  The  scarlet  of 
France  or  of  the  Gobelins,  which  is  made  of  the 
grain  I  have  mentioned;  and  the  scarlet  of  Holland, 
which  derives  itself  from  cochineal.  This  is  a  drug 
that  comes  from  the  East  Indies.  Authors  do  not 
agree  upon  the  nature  of  cochineal.  Some  believe  it 
a  kind  of  worm;  and  others,  that  it  is  only  the  seed 
of  a  tree.  The  first  kind  is  seldom  used  since  the 
discovery  of  cochineal,  which  produces  a  much  more 
beautiful  and  lively  scarlet  than  that  of  the  kermes, 
which  is  deeper,  and  comes  nearer  to  the  Roman 
purple.  It  has,  however,  one  advantage  of  the  cochi¬ 
neal-scarlet,  which  is,  that  it  does  not  change  colour 
when  wet  falls  upon  it,  as  the  other  does,  which  turns 
blackish  immediately  after. 

SECTION  IX. — OF  SILKEN  STUFFS. 

Silk,  as  Monsieur  Mahudal  observes  in  the  disser¬ 
tation  he  has  given  us  on  this  subject,4  of  which  I 
shall  make  great  use  in  this  place;  silk,  I  say,  is  one 
of  the  things  made  use  of  for  many  ages  almost 
throughout  all  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  many  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  without  people's  knowing  what  it  was;  whether 
it  was  that  the  people,  amongst  whom  it  grew,  gave 
strangers  little  access  to  them;  or  that,  jealous  of  an 
advantage  peculiar  to  themselves,  they  apprehended 
being  deprived  of  it  by  foreigners,  is  uncertain.  It 
was  undoubtedly  from  the  difficulty  of  being  inform¬ 
ed  of  the  origin  of  this  precious  thread,  that  so  many 
singular  opinions  arose  among  the  most  ancient  au¬ 
thors  respecting  it. 

To  judge  of  it  after  the  manner  Herodotus  has  de¬ 
scribed  it,  viz.  as  a  kind  of  wool  much  subtler  and 
more  beautiful  than  the  ordinary  kind,  and  which,  he 
says,  was  the  growth  of  a  tree  in  the  Indies,  (the 
most  remote  country  known  by  the  eastern  people  of 
his  times  to  the  eastward,)  seems  the  first  idea  they 
had  of  silk.5  It  was  not  extraordinary  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  sent  into  that  country  to  make  discoveries,  seeing 
only  the  bags  of  the  si  Ik- worms  hanging  from  the 
trees  in  a  climate  where  those  insects  breed,  feed 
upon  the  leaves,  and  naturally  ascend  the  branches 
should  take  those  bags  for  lumps  of  wool. 

It  is  likely  that  Theophrastus,  upon  the  relation  ot 
those  mistaken  persons,  might  conceive  these  a  real 


*  Plin.  1.  xxii.  c.  2. 

a  Quid  non  adultus  concupiscet,  qui  in  purpuris  repit  7 
Nondum  prima  verba  exprimit,  et  jam  coccum  intelligit,  jam 
conchylium  possit.—  QuinUl.  1.  i,  c.  1. 

.  *  Transalpine  Gallia  herbis  Tyrium  atqne  conchylium 
tingit,  omnesque  alios  colores.  Nec  qurerit  in  profundis 
murices  ut  inveniat  per  quod  matrona  adultero  plaoeat, 
corruptor  insidietur  nuptse.  Stans  et  in  sicco  carpii,  qua 
fruges  modo. — Plin. 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  vol.  v 

‘  Herod.  1.  iii.  c,  XOG, 
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species  of  trees,  and  rank  them  in  a  particular  class, 
which  he  enumerates,  of  trees  bearing  wool.  There 
is  good  reason  to  believe  Virgil  of  the  same  opi¬ 
nion: — 

Velleraque  ut  foliis  depectant  tenuia  Seres. 

Georg.  1.  ii.  v.  121. 

As  India’s  sons 

Comb  the  soft,  slender  fleeces  of  the  hough. 

Aristotle,  though  the  most  ancient  of  the  natural¬ 
ists,  has  given  a  description  of  an  insect,  that  comes 
nearest  the  silk-worm.t  It  is  where  he  speaks  of  the 
different  species  of  the  caterpillar,  that  he  describes 
one  which  comes  front  a  horned  worm,  to  which  he 
does  not  give  the  name  of  /SojuSuJ  till  it  has  shut  itself 
up  in  a  cod  or  bag,  from  whence,  he  says,  it  comes  out 
a  butterfly:  it  passes  through  these  several  changes, 
according  to  him,  in  six  months.  About  four  hundred 
years  after  Aristotle,  Pliny,  to  whom  that  philoso¬ 
pher’s  history  of  arimals  was  perfectly-  known,  has 
repeated  the  same  fact  literally  in  his  own.2  He 
places  also,  under  the  name  bombyx,  not  only  this 
species  of  worm,  which,  as  some  report,  produced 
the  silk  of  Cos;  but  several  other  caterpillars  found 
in  the  same  island,  and  which  he  supposes  to  form 
there  the  cods  or  bags,  from  which,  he  says,  the  wo¬ 
men  of  the  country  spin  silk,  and  make  stuffs  of  great 
fineness  and  beauty.  Pausanias,  who  wrote  some 
years  after  Pliny,  informs  us  that  this  worm  was  of 
Indian  extraction,  and  that  the  Greeks  called  it  Sliest, 
from  whence  it  derived  the  name  of  Seres,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  Indies,  amongst  whom,  we  are  since 
convinced,  this  insect  was  first  found.* * 

The  worm  which  produces  silk  is  an  insect  still 
less  wonderful  for  the  precious  matter  it  supplies  for 
the  making  of  different  stuff's,  than  for  the  various 
forms  it  takes,  either  before  or  after  its  having  wrapt 
itself  up  in  the  rich  bag  or  cod  it  spins  for  itself. 
From  the  grain  or  egg  it  is  at  first,  it  becomes  a  worm 
of  considerable  size,  and  of  a  white  colour,  inclining 
to  y-ellow.  When  it  is  grown  large,  it  encloses  it¬ 
self  within  its  bag,  where  it  takes  the  form  of  a  kind 
of  grey  bean,  in  which  there  seems  neither  life  nor 
motion.  It  comes  to  life  again  to  take  the  form  of  a 
butterfly,  after  having  made  itself  an  opening  through 
its  tomb  of  silk.  At  last,  dying  in  reality,  it  prepares 
itself,  by  the  egg  or  seed  it  leaves,  a  new  life,  which 
the  fine  weather  and  the  heat  of  the  summer  are  to 
assist  it  to  resume.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  Spec¬ 
tacle  de  laJYalure  may  be  seen  a  more  extensive  and 
more  exact  description  of  these  various  changes. 

It  is  from  this  bag  or  cod,  into  which  the  worm 
shuts  itself,  that  the  different  kinds  of  silken  manu¬ 
factures  are  made,  which  serve  not  only  for  the  lux¬ 
ury  and  magnificence  of  the  rich,  but  the  subsistence 
of  the  poor,  who  spin,  wind,  and  work  them.  Each 
bag  or  cod  is  found  to  contain  more  than  nine  hun¬ 
dred  feet  of  thread;  and  this  thread  is  double,  and 
glued  together  throughout  its  whole  length,  which 
in  consequence  amounts  to  almost  two  thousand  feet. 
How  wonderful  it  is  that  out  of  a  substance  so  slight 
and  fine  as  almost  to  escape  the  eye,  stuff's  should  be 
composed  of  such  strength  and  duration,  as  those 
made  of  silk!  But  what  lustre,  beauty,  and  delicacy 
are  there  in  those  stuffs!  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
commerce  of  the  ancients  consisted  considerably  in 
them,  and  that,  as  they  were  very  scarce  in  those 
times,  their  price  ran  exceeding  high.  Vopiscns  as¬ 
sures  us,  that  the  emperor  Aurelian,  for  that  reason, 
refused  the  empress  his  wife  a  habit  of  silk,  which 
she  earnestly  solicited  him  to  give  her;  and  that  he 
said  to  her,  “  the  gods  forbid  that  I  should  purchase 
silk  at  the  price  ot  its  weight  in  gold;”4  for  the  price 
of  a  pound  of  silk  was  at  that  time  a  pound  of  gold. 

It  was  not  till  very  late  that  the  use  of  silk  was 
known  and  became  common  in  Europe.  The  histo- 


»  Arist.  1.  v.  Hist.  Anim.  c.  19.  >  Plin.  1.  xi.  c.  22,  23. 

*  Pausan.  1.  vi.  p.  394. 

.  Vestem  holosericam  neque  ipse  in  vestiario  suo  habuit, 
Deque  alteri  utendum  dedit.  Et  cum  ab  eo  uxor  sua  peteret, 
ut  unico  pallia  blatteo  Serico  uteretur,  file  respondit :  Jib  sit 
ut  anro  fila  pevsentvr,  Libra  enim  auri  tunc  libra  Scrice 
fuit. — Vopisc.  in  Aurel. 
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I  rian  Procopius  dates  the  era  of  it  about  the  middle  of 
the  filth  century,  under  the  emperor  Justinian.5  He 
gives  the  honour  of  this  discovery  to  two  monks,  who, 
soon  after  their  arrival  at  Constantinople  from  the 
Indies,  heard,  in  conversation,  that  Justinian  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  solicitous  about  depriving  the  Persians  of 
their  silk  trade  with  the  Romans.  They  found  means 
to  be  presented  to  him,  and  proposed  a  shorter  way 
to  deprive  the  Persians  of  that  trade,  than  that  of  a 
commerce  with  the  Ethiopians,  which  he  had  thoughts 
of  setting  on  foot;  and  this  was  by  teaching  the  Ro¬ 
mans  the  art  of  making  silks  for  themselves.  The 
emperor,  convinced  by  the  account  they  gave  him  of 
the  possibility  of  the  means,  sent  them  back  to  Se- 
rinda  (the  city  where  they  had  resided)  to  get  the 
eggs  of  the  insects,  which  they  told  him  could  not 
be  brought  alive.  Those  monks,  after  their  second 
voyage,  returning  to  Constantinople,  hatched  the 
eggs  they  had  brought  from  Serinda  in  warm  dung. 
When  the  worms  came  out  of  them,  they  fed  them 
with  white  mulberry  leaves,  and  demonstrated  by  the 
success  of  that  experiment  all  the  mechanism  of  silk, 
in  which  the  emperor  had  desired  to  be  informed. 
From  that  time  the  use  of  silk  spread  by  degrees  into 
several  parts  of  Europe.  Manufactures  of  it  were 
set  up  at  Athens,  Thebes,  and  Corinth.  It  was  not 
till  about  1130,  that  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  established 
one  at  Palermo.  It  was  at  that  time,  and  in  this  is¬ 
land  and  Calabria,  that  workmen  in  silk  were  first 
seen,  who  were  part  of  the  booty  that  prince  brought 
from  the  cities  of  Greece  I  have  mentioned,  which 
he  conquered  in  his  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land. 
In  fine,  the  rest  of  Italy  and  Spain  having  learned  of 
the  Sicilians  and  Calabrians  to  breed  the  worms,  and 
to  spin  and  work  their  silk,  the  stuffs  made  of  it  be¬ 
gan  to  be  manufactured  in  France,  especially-  in  the 
south  parts  of  that  kingdom,  where  mulberry  trees 
were  raised  with  most  ease.  Louis  XI.,  in  1470,  es¬ 
tablished  silk  manufactures  at  Tours.  The  first  work¬ 
men  employed  in  them  were  brought  from  Genoa, 
Venice,  Florence,  and  even  from  Greece.  Works 
of  silk  were,  however,  so  scarce  even  at  court,  that 
Henry  II.  was  the  first  prince  that  wore  silk  stock¬ 
ings,  which  he  did  at  the  nuptials  of  his  sister. 

These  insects  are  now  become  very-  common,  but 
do  not  cease  to  be  one  of  the  most  astonishing  won¬ 
ders  of  nature.  Have  the  most  skilful  artificers  been 
able  hitherto  to  imitate  the  curious  work  of  the  silk¬ 
worm?  Have  they  found  the  secret  to  form  so  fine, 
so  strong,  so  even,  so  shining,  and  so  extended  a 
thread?  Have  they  a  more  valuable  substance  for 
the  fabric  of  the  richest  stuff's?  Do  they  know  in 
what  manner  this  worm  converts  the  juice  of  a  leaf 
into  threads  of  gold?  Can  they  give  a  reason  why  a 
matter,  liquid  before  the  air  comes  to  it,  should  con¬ 
dense  and  extend  to  infinitude  afterwards?  Can  we 
explain  how  this  worm  comes  to  have  sense  to  form 
itself  a  retreat  for  the  winter,  within  the  innumerable 
folds  of  the  silk,  of  which  itself  is  the  principal;  and 
to  expect,  in  that  rich  tomb,  a  kind  of  resurrection, 
which  supplies  it  with  the  wings  its  first  birth  had 
not  given  it?  These  are  the  reflections  made  by  the 
author  of  the  new  commentary-  upon  Job,  upon  ac¬ 
count  of  these  words:  Quis  posuit  in  nentibus  sa- 
pientiam?  ‘‘Who  hath  given  wisdom  to  certain 
animals,  that  have  the  industry  to  spin?”6 

CONCLUSION. 

From  what  has  been  said  hitherto,  we  may  con¬ 
clude  commerce  one  of  the  parts  of  government  capa¬ 
ble  of  contributing  the  most  to  the  riches  and  plenty 
of  a  state;  and  therefore  that  it  merits  the  particular 
attention  of  princes  and  their  ministers.  It  does  not 
appear,  indeed,  that  the  Romans  set  any  value  upon 
it.  Dazzled  with  the  glory  of  arms,  they  would  have 
believed  it  a  disgrace  to  them  to  have  applied  their 
cares  to  the  interest  of  trade,  and  in  some  measure 


6  Procop.  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  ii. 

«  This,  Mr.  Rollin  says  in  the  margin,  is  the  sense,  ac 
cording  to  the  Hebrew,  of  the  3(5th  verse  of  the  38th  chapter 
of  Job ;  which  in  the  English  version  is  only  “  Who  hath 
put  wisdom  in  the  inward  parts?” 
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tohavebecome  merchants;  they,  who  believed  them¬ 
selves  intended  by  fate  to  govern  mankind,  and  were 
solely  intent  upon  the  conquest  of  the  universe.  Nei¬ 
ther  does  it  seem  possible  that  the  spirit  of  conquest 
and  the  spirit  of  commerce  should  not  mutually  ex¬ 
clude  each  other  in  the  same  nation.  The  one  ne¬ 
cessarily  introduces  tumult,  disorder,  and  desolation, 
and  carries  trouble  and  confusion  along  with  it  into 
all  places;  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  breathes  no¬ 
thing  but  peace  and  tranquillity.  I  shall  not  examine 
in  this  place,  whether  the  aversion  of  the  Romans 
for  commerce  were  founded  in  reason;  or  if  a  peo¬ 
ple,  solely  devoted  to  war,  are  thereby  the  happier. 
I  only  say,  that  a  king  who  truly  loves  his  subjects, 
and  endeavours  to  plant  abundance  in  his  dominions, 
will  spare  no  pains  to  make  traffic  flourish  and  suc¬ 
ceed  in  them  without  difficulty.  It  has  been  often 
said,  and  it  is  a  maxim  generally  received,  that  com¬ 
merce  demands  only  liberty  and  protection:  liberty, 
within  wise  restrictions,  in  not  tying  down  such  as 
exercise  it  to  the  observance  of  inconvenient,  bur¬ 
densome,  and  frequently  useless  regulations;  protec¬ 
tion,  in  granting  them  all  the  supports  they  have  oc- 
asion  for.  We  have  seen  the  vast  expenses  Ptolemy 


Philadelphus  was  at,  in  making  commerce  flourish  in 
Egypt;  and  how  much  glory'  the  success  of  his  mea 
sures  acquired  him.  An  intelligent  and  wel). inclined 
prince  will  intermeddle  only  in  commerce,  to  banish 
fraud  and  bad  arts  from  it  by  severity,  and  will  leave 
all  the  profits  to  his  subjects,  who  have  the  trouble 
of  it;  well  convinced  that  he  shall  find  sufficient  ad¬ 
vantages  from  it,  by  the  great  riches  it  will  bring  into 
his  dominions. 

I  am  sensible  that  commerce  has  its  inconvenien¬ 
ces  and  dangers.  Gold,  silver,  diamonds,  pearls,  rich 
stuffs,  in  which  it  consists  in  a  great  measure,  contri¬ 
bute  to  support  an  infinity  of  pernicious  arts,  which 
tend  only  to  enervate  and  corrupt  a  people’s  manners. 
It  were  to  be  desired,  that  the  commerce  might  be 
removed  from  a  Christian  nation,  which  regards  only- 
such  things  as  promote  luxury,  vanity,  effeminacy, 
and  idle  expenses.  But  this  is  impossible.  As  long 
as  bad  desires  shall  have  dominion  over  mankind,  all 
things,  even  the  best,  will  be  abused  by  them.  The 
abuse  merits  condemnation,  but  is  no  reason  for  abo¬ 
lishing  uses,  which  are  not  bad  in  their  own  nature. 
This  maxim  will  have  its  weight,  with  regard  to  all 
the  sciences  I  shall  treat  of  in  the  sequel  of  this  work 
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INTRODUCTION. 

We  come  now  to  treat  of  the  arts  which  are  called 
liberal,  in  opposition  to  such  as  are  mechanical,  be¬ 
cause  the  first  are  considered  as  the  most  noble,  and 
more  immediately  dependent  upon  the  understand¬ 
ing.  These  arts  are  principally  architecture,  sculp¬ 
ture,  painting,  and  music. 

The  arts  as  well  as  sciences  have  had  their  happy 
ages,  in  which  they  have  appeared  with  greater  splen¬ 
dour,  and  cast  a  stronger  light;  but,  as  the  historian 
observes,  this  light  and  splendour  was  soon  obscured, 
and  the  duration  of  these  times  of  perfection  of  no 
great  continuance.  They  triumphed  longer  in  Greece 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. i  To  begin  the 
reign  of  the  liberal  arts  no  higher  than  the  time  of 
Pericles,  and  make  it  endure  only  to  the  death  of 
Alexander’s  first  successors,  (and  each  of  these  eras 
may  be  extended  both  at  their  beginning  and  end,) 
the  space  will  be  at  least  two  hundred  years,  during 
which  appeared  a  multitude  of  persons  illustrious  for 
excelling  in  all  the  arts. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  rewards,  honours,  and 
emulation  contributed  very  much  in  forming  these 
reat  men.  What  ardour  must  the  laudable  custom 
ave  excited,  which  prevailed  in  manv  cities  of 
Greece,  of  exhibiting  in  the  shows  such  as  succeeded 
best  in  the  arts,  of  instituting  public  disputes  between 
them,  and  of  distributing  prizes  to  the  victors  in  the 
sight,  and  with  the  applauses  of  a  whole  people! 
Greece,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  thought  herself  obliged 
to  render  as  much  honour  to  the  celebrated  Polygno- 
tus  as  she  could  have  paid  to  Lycurgus  and  Solon; 
to  prepare  magnificent  entries  for  him  into  the  cities 
where  he  had  finished  some  paintings;  and  to  ap¬ 
point,  by  a  decree  of  the  Amphictyons,  that  he  should 
be  maintained  at  the  public  expense  in  all  the  places 
to  which  he  should  go.  What  honours  have  not  the 
greatest  princes  paid  in  all  ages  to'  such  as  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  by  the  arts!  We  have  seen  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  forget 
their  rank,  to  familiarize  themselves  with  two  illus- 


■  Hoc  idem  evenisse  gramaticis  plastis,  pictoribus,  sculp- 
toribus,  quisquis  temporum  notis  institerit  reperiet  et  emi- 
nentia  cujusque  ,  operis  arctissimis  temporum  claustris  cir- 
cumdata. — Paterc  1  i 


trious  painters,  and  come  where  they  worked,  to  pay 
homage  in  some  manner  to  the  rare  talents  and  su¬ 
perior  merit  of  those  extraordinary  persons.  One 
of  the  greatest  emperors,  Charles  V.,  that  reigned  in 
the  West  since  Charlemagne,  showed  the  value  he 
set  upon  painting,  when  he  made  Titian  Count  Pala¬ 
tine,  and  honoured  him  with  the  golden  key  and  all 
the  orders  of  knighthood.2 * 4 * 6  Francis  I.,  kingof  France, 
his  illustrious  rival  as  well  in  the  actions  of  peace  as 
those  of  war,  outdid  him  much,  when  he  said  to  the 
lords  of  his  court,  of  Leonardo  di  Vinci,  then  expir¬ 
ing  in  his  arms,  “  You  are  in  the  wrong  to  wonder  at 
the  honour  I  pay  this  great  painter:  I  can  make  a 
great  many  such  lords  as  you  every  day,  but  only 
God  can  make  such  a  man  as  he  I  now  lose. ”3 
Princes  who  speak  and  act  in  this  manner,  do  them¬ 
selves  at  least  as  much  honour  as  those  whose  merit 
they  extol  aud  respect.  It  is  true,  the  arts,  by  the 
esteem  kings  profess  for  them,  acquire  a  dignity  and 
splendour  that  render  them  more  illustrious  and  ex¬ 
alted;  but  the  arts,  in  their  turn,  reflect  a  like  lustre 
upon  kings,  and  ennoble  them  also  in  some  measure, 
in  immortalizing  their  names  and  actions  by  works 
transmitted  to  the  latest  posterity.4 

Paterculus,  whom  I  have  already  cited  when  notic¬ 
ing  the  short  duration  of  arts  when  they  have  attained 
their  perfection,  make3  another  very  true  remark, 
confirmed,  not  only  by  the  experience  of  the  remote, 
but  latter  ages;  which  is,  that  great  men  of  every 
class  in  arts,  sciences,  policy-,  and  war,  are  generally 
contemporaries.5 

If  we  recal  the  times  when  Apelles,  Praxiteles, 
Lysippus,  and  other  excellent  artists,  flourished  in 
Greece,  we  find  her  greatest  poets,  orators,  and  phi¬ 
losophers  were  then  alive.  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristo¬ 
tle,  Demosthenes,  Isocrates,  Thucydides,  Xenophon, 
fEschylus,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Aristophanes,  Me- 


»  Cav.  Ridolphi  in  the  Life  of  Titian. 

=  Vasari  in  the  Life  of  Leonardo  di  Vinci. 

4  De  picture,  arte  quondam  nobili,  tunc  cum  expeteretur 
a  regibus  populisque,  et  illos  nobilitante,  quos  dignata  esset 

postens  tradere. — Plin,  1.  xxxv.  c.  1. 

6  Q-uis  abunde  mirari  potest,  quod  eminentissima  cujus 
que  profession^  ingenia  in  eadem  formam  et  in  idem  arctati 
temporis  congruant*  spatium.— Paterc.  1.  i.  c.  16. 

*  Sic  Lipsius  legit,  pro  congruous 
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naniter  and  many  others,  livbd  all  of  them  almost  in 
the  same  age.  What  men,  what  generals,  had  Greece 
at  the  same  time!  Had  ever  the  world  any  90  con¬ 
summate?  The  Augustan  age  had  the  same  fate  in 
every  respect.  In  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  what  a  num¬ 
ber  of  great  men  lived  of  every  kind,  whose  names, 
actions,  and  works,  will  celebrate  that  glorious  reign 
for  ever!  It  seems  as  if  there  were  certain  periods 
of  time,  in  which  I  know  not  what  spirit  of  perfec¬ 
tion  universally  diffuses  itself  in  the  same  country 
throughout  all  professions,  without  its  being  possible 
to  assign  how  or  why  it  should  happen  so.  We  may 
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say,  however,  that  all  arts  and  talents  are  allied  in 
some  manner  to  each  other.  The  taste  of  perfection 
is  the  same  in  whatever  depends  upon  genius.  If 
cultivation  be  wanting,  an  infinity  of  talents  lie  bu¬ 
ried.  When  true  taste  awakes,  those  talents  deriving 
mutual  aid  from  each  other,  shine  out  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  The  misfortune  is,  that  this  perfection  it¬ 
self,  when  arrived  at  its  supreme  degree,  is  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  decline  of  arts  and  sciences,  which  are 
never  nearer  their  ruin  than  when  they  appear  the 
most  remote  from  it:  such  are  the  instability  and  va¬ 
riation  of  all  human  things  ! 
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ARTICLE  I. 

OF  ARCHITECTURE  IN  GENERAL. 

SECTION  I— RISE,  PROGRESS,  AND  PERFECTION 
OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  the  care  of  building 
houses  immediately  succeeded  that  of  cultivating 
lands,  and  that  architecture  is  not  of  a  much  later 
date  than  agriculture.  Hence  Theodoretus  calls  the 
latter  the  eldest  sister  of  architecture.1  The  exces¬ 
sive  heats  of  summer,  the  severity  of  winter,  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  rain,  and  the  violence  of  wind,  soon 
instructed  mankind  to  seek  for  shelter,  and  provide 
themselves  retreats  to  defend  them  against  the  incle¬ 
mencies  of  the  weather.  At  first,  these  were  only 
little  huts,  built  very  rudely  with  the  branches  of 
trees,  and  very  indifferently  covered.2  In  the  time  of 
Vitruvius,  they  showed  at  Athens,  as  curious  remains 
of  antiquity,  the  roof  of  the  Areopagus,  made  of  clay; 
and  at  Rome,  in  the  temple  of  the  capitol,  the  cottage 
of  Romulus,  thatched  with  straw.  There  were  after¬ 
wards  buildings  of  wood,  which  suggested  the  idea 
of  columns  and  architraves.  Those  columns  took  their 
model  from  the  trees  which  were  used  at  first  to  sup¬ 
port  the  roof,  and  the  architrave  is  only'  the  large 
beam,  as  its  name  implies,  that  was  laid  between  the 
columns  and  the  roof. 

The  workmen,  in  consequence  of  their  application 
to  building,  became  every'  day  more  industrious  and 
expert.  Instead  of  those  slight  huts  with  which  they 
contented  themselves  at  first,  they  began  to  erect 
walls  of  stone  and  brick  upon  solid  foundations,  and 
to  cover  them  with  boards  and  tiles.  In  process  of 
time,  their  reflections,  founded  upon  experience,  led 
them  on  to  the  knowledge  of  the  just  rules  of  pro¬ 
portion;  the  taste  of  which  is  natural  to  man,  the 
Author  of  his  being  having  implanted  in  him  the  in¬ 
variable  principles  of  it,  to  make  him  sensible  that 
he  is  born  for  order  in  all  things.  Hence  it  is,  as  St. 
Austin  observes,  that  in  a  building,  where  all  the  parts 
have  a  mutual  relation  to  each  other,  and  are  ranged 
each  in  its  proper  place,  the  symmetry  catches  the 
eye,  and  occasions  pleasure;  whereas,  if  the  windows, 
for  instance,  are  ill  disposed,  some  large  and  others 
small,  some  placed  higher  and  some  lower,  the  irre¬ 
gularity  ofljends  the  sight,  and  seems  to  do  it  a  kind 
o.  injury,  as  St.  Austin  expresses  it.3  It  was,  there¬ 
fore,  by  degrees  that  architecture  attained  the  height 
of  perfection,  to  which  the  masters  in  the  art  have 
carried  it.  At  first  it  confined  itself  to  what  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  man  in  the  uses  of  life,  having  nothing  in 
view  but  solidity,  healthfulness,  and  conveniency.  A 


t  Theodor,  orat.  4.  de  Provid.  p,  359.  a  Vitr.  1.  i.  c.  1. 

»  Itaque  in  hoc  ipso  ffidificio  singula  bene  considerantes 
non  possumus  non  offendi,  quod  unum  ostium  videmus  in 
latere,  alterum  prope  in  medio,  nec  tamen  in  medio  collo- 
catum.  Qnippe  in  rebus  fabricatis,  nulla  cogente  necessi¬ 
tate,  iniquia  (limensio  partium  facete  ipsi  adspectui  velut 
quondam  videtur  irijuriam.— S,  Augustin  de  ord.  1.  ii,  c.  11. 
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house  should  be  durable,  situated  in  a  wholesome 
place,  and  have  all  the  conveniences  that  can  be  de¬ 
sired.  Architecture  afterwards  laboured  to  adorn 
buildings  and  make  them  more  splendid,  and  for  tha‘ 
reason  called  in  other  arts  to  its  aid.  At  last  came 
pomp,  grandeur,  and  magnificence,  highly  laudable 
on  many  occasions,  but  soon  strangely  abused  by 
luxury. 

The  holy  scripture*  speaks  of  a  city  built  by  Cain, 
after  God  had  cursed  him  for  the  murder  of  his  bro¬ 
ther  Abel;  which  is  the  first  mention  of  edifices  in 
history.  From  thence  we  learn  the  time  and  place 
in  which  architecture  had  its  origin.  The  descend¬ 
ants  of  Cain,  to  whom  the  same  scripture  ascribes 
the  invention  of  almost  all  the  arts,  carried  this,  no 
doubt,  to  a  considerable  height  of  perfection.  And 
it  is  certain,  that  after  the  deluge,  men,  before  they 
separated  from  each  other,  and  dispersed  themselves 
into  the  different  regions  of  the  world,  resolved  to 
signalize  themselves  by  a  superb  building,  which 
again  drew  down  the  wrath  of  God  upon  them. 
Asia,  therefore,  was  the  cradle  of  architecture,  where 
it  had  its  birth,  where  it  attained  a  great  degree  of 
perfection,  and  from  whence  it  spread  into  the  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  the  lar¬ 
gest  and  most  magnificent  cities  mentioned  in  history, 
were  built  by  Nimrod,  Noah’s  great  grandson,  and 
the  most  ancient  of  conquerors.  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  were  carried  at  first  to  that  prodigious  mag¬ 
nificence,  which  was  afterwards  the  astonishment  of 
the  world ;  but  certainly  they  were  very  great  and 
extensive  from  thenceforth,  as  the  namesS  ol  several 
other  cities,  built  in  the  same  times  after  the  model 
of  the  capital,  testify. 

The  erection  of  the  famous  pyramids,  the  lake 
Moeris,  the  labyrinth,  the  considerable  number  of 
temples  in  Egypt,  and  the  obelisks  which  are  to  this 
day  the  admiration  and  ornament  of  Rome,  show 
with  what  ardour  and  success  the  Egyptians  applied 
themselves  to  architecture.  It  is,  however,  neither 
to  Asia  nor  Egypt  that  this  art  is  indebted  for  that 
degree  of  perfection  to  which  it  attained;  and  there 
is  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  buildings  so  much 
boasted  by  both,  were  as  estimable  for  their  justness 
and  regularity,  as  their  enormous  magnitude,  in  which 
perhaps  their  principal  merit  consisted.  The  designs 
which  we  have  of  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  prove  that 
the  kings  of  Persia,  of  whose  opulence  ancient  history 
says  so  much,  had  but  indifferent  artists  in  their  pay. 
However  this  maybe,  it  appears  from  the  very  names 
of  the  three  principal  orders  of  architecture,  that  the 
invention,  if  not  perfection  of  them  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  Greece,  and  that  it  was  she  who  prescribed  the 
rules,  and  supplied  the  models  of  them.  As  much 
may  be  said  with  regard  to  all  the  other  arts,  and  al¬ 
most  all  the  sciences.  Not  to  speak  in  this  place  ot 


4  Gen.  iv.  17.  ,  , 

4  Erec,  the  long  city.  Rehobot,  the  broad  city.  Resen 
le  great  city.  According  to  the  Hebrew,  Gen.  x.  11, 12. 
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the  great  captains,  philosophers  of  every  sect,  poets, 
orators,  geometricians,  painters,  sculptors,  architects, 
and,  in  general,  of  that  pre-eminence  in  all  that  re¬ 
lates  to  the  understanding,  which  Greece  attained; 
whither  we  must  still  go  as  to  the  school  of  good 
taste  in  every  kind,  if  we  desire  to  excel. 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  there  is  nothing  written  by 
the  Greeks  upon  architecture  now  extant.i  The  only 
books  we  have  of  theirs  upon  this  subject,  are  the 
structures  of  those  ancient  masters  still  subsisting, 
whose  beauty,  universally  acknowledged,  has  for  al¬ 
most  two  thousand  years  been  the  admiration  of  all 
good  judges;  works  infinitely  superior  to  all  the  pre¬ 
cepts  they  could  have  left  us;  practice  in  all  things 
being  infinitely  preferable  to  theory.3  For  want  of 
Greeks,  Vitruvius,  a  Latin  author,  will  come  in  to 
my  assistance.  His  being  architect  to  Julius  and 
Augustus  Cassar  (for  according  to  the  most  received 
opinion  he  lived  in  their  times),  gives  good  reason  to 
presume  upon  the  excellence  of  his  work  and  the 
merit  of  the  author,  and  the  critics  accordingly  place 
him  in  the  first  class  of  the  great  geniuses  of  anti¬ 
quity.  To  this  first  claim  on  our  confidence,  may 
be  added  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
when  good  taste  prevailed  universally,  and  the  em¬ 
peror  Augustus  piqued  himself  upon  adorning  Rome 
with  buildings  equal  to  the  grandeur  and  majesty  of 
the  empire;  which  made  him  say,  that  he  found  the 
city  of  brick,  but  left  it  almost  entirely  of  marble.3 
I  had  great  occasion  for  so  excellent  a  guide  as  Vi¬ 
truvius,  in  a  subject  entirely  new  to  me.  I  shall 
make  great  use  of  the  notes  Mr.  Perrault  has  annex¬ 
ed  to  his  translation  of  this  author,  as  well  as  of  Mr. 
Chambrai’s  reflections,  in  his  work  entitled  Ancient 
and  Modern  Architecture  Compared,  which  I  know 
is  in  high  esteem  with  the  judges;  and  those  of  Mr. 
Felibian,  x  nis  book  called  Of  the  Principles  of  Ar¬ 
chitecture,  &  c. 

The  ancients  had,  as  well  as  we,  three  sorts  of  ar¬ 
chitecture:  the  civil,  the  military,  and  the  naval.  The 
first  lays  down  rules  for  all  public  and  private  build¬ 
ings  for  the  use  of  citizens  in  time  of  peace.  The 
second  treats  of  the  fortification  of  places,  and  every 
thing  of  that  kind  relating  to  war.  And  the  third, 
the  building  of  ships,  and  whatever  is  consequential 
of  or  relates  thereto.  I  shall  speak  here  only  of  the 
first,  intending  to  say  something  elsewhere  of  the  two 
others;  and  shall  begin  by  giving  a  general  idea  of 
the  several  orders  of  building. 

SECTION  II.— OF  THE  THREE  ORDERS  OF  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE  OF  THE  GREEKS,  AND  THE  TWO  OTHERS 

WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  ADDED  TO  THEM. 

The  occasion  there  was  for  erecting  different  sorts 
of  buildings,  made  artists  also  establish  different  pro¬ 
portions,  in  order  to  have  such  as  were  proper  for 
every  kind  of  structure,  according  to  the  magnitude, 
strength,  splendour,  and  beauty  they  were  directed" 
to  give  them;  and  from  these  different  proportions 
they  composed  different  orders. 

Order  as  a  term  of  architecture,  signifies  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ornaments,  measures,  and  proportions  of  the 
columns  and  pilasters,  which  support  or  adorn  great 
buildings.  There  are  three  orders  of  the  architec¬ 
ture  of  the  Greeks;  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian. 
They  may  with  reason  be  called  the  supreme  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  orders,  as  they  contain  not  only  all  that  is 
fine,  but  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  art;  there  being 


i  [Almost  all  the  works  of  the  ancients  on  the  arts  of  de¬ 
sign,  which  were  familiar  to  them,  are  lost  to  us.  It  mav 
be  remarked,  as  a  leading  cause  of  this,  that  the  Greek 
and  Italian  monks  of  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th  centuries,  (to 
whom  we  owe  the  preservation  of  the  classics,)  being  in¬ 
competent  to  the  imitation  of  the  several  embellishments 
with  which  they  found  MSS.  on  the  subject  of  the  arts  fre¬ 
quently  elucidated,  laid  them  aside  in  despair  ;  and  by  this 
neglect,  they  have  perished.  Vitruvius  is  preserved  to  us 
at  the  expense  of  the  figures.] 

*  In  omnibus  fere  minus  valent  prsecepta,  qnam  experi¬ 
ments . — Quintil. 

s  Urbem  neque  pro  majestate  imperii  ornatam,  et  inun- 
dationibus  incendiisque  obnoxiam,  excolunt  adeo,  ut  jure 
sit  gloriatus,  marmoream  se  reliuquere,  quam  latertiam  ac- 
cepisset. — Suelon.  in  Aug.  c,  28. 


only  three  ways  of  building,  the  solid,  the  middle, 
and  the  delicate,  which  are  all  perfectly  executed  in 
these  three  orders.  To  these  the  Latins  have  added 
two  others,  the  Tuscan  and  Composite  orders,  which 
are  far  below  th.e  former  in  value  and  excellency. 

I.  — THE  DORIC  ORDER. 

The  Doric  order  maybe  said  to  have  been  the  first 
regular  idea  of  architecture,  and  as  the  eldest  son  of 
this  art,  had  the  honour  to  be  also  the  first  in  building 
temples  and  palaces.  The  antiquity  of  its  origin  is 
almost  immemorial;  Vitruvius, 4  however,  ascribes  it, 
with  probability  enough,  to  a  prince  of  Achaia,  na¬ 
med  Dorus,  the  same  evidently  who  gave  his  name 
to  the  Dorians,  and  who,  being  sovereign  of  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  caused  a  magnificent  temple  to  be  erected  in 
the  city  of  Argos  to  the  goodess  Juno.  That  temple 
was  the  first  model  of  this  order;  in  imitation  of 
which,  the  neighbouring  people  built  several  others. 
The  most  famous  of  these  was  that  consecrated  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Olympia  to  Jupiter,  sur- 
named  the  Olympic. 

The  essential  character  and  specific  quality  of  the 
Doric  order,  is  solidity.  For  this  reason  it  ought 
principally  to  be  used  in  great  edifices  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  structures,  as  in  the  gates  of  citadels  and  cities, 
the  outsides  of  temples,  in  public  balls,  and  the  like 
places,  where  delicacy  of  ornaments  seem  less  con¬ 
sistent;  whereas  the  bold  and  gigantic  manner  of  this 
order  has  a  wonderfully  happy  effect,  and  carries  a 
certain  manly  and  simple  beauty,  which  forms  pro¬ 
perly  what  is  called  the  grand  manner. 

II.  — THE  IONIC  ORDER. 

After  the  appearance  of  these  regular  buildings, 
and  famous  Doric  temples,  architecture  did  not  con¬ 
fine  itself  long  to  these  first  essays:  the  emulation  of 
the  neighbouring  people  soon  enlarged  and  carried 
it  to  its  perfection.5  The  lonians  were  the  first  rivals 
of  the  Dorians;  and  as  they  had  not  the  honour  of 
the  invention,  they  endeavoured  to  refine  upon  the 
authors.  Considering,  therefore,  that  the  form  of  a 
man,  such  for  example  as  Hercules  was,  from  which 
the  Doric  order  had  been  formed,  was  too  robust  and 
heavy  to  agree  with  sacred  mansions,  and  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  heavenly  things,  they  composed  one  after 
their  own  manner,  and  chose  a  model  of  a  more  deli¬ 
cate  and  elegant  proportion,  which  was  that  of  a 
woman,  having  more  regard  to  the  beauty  than  the 
solidity  of  the  work,  to  which  they  added  abundance 
of  ornaments.  Amongst  the  celebrated  temples  built 
by  the  people  of  Ionia,  the  most  memorable,  though 
the  most  ancient,  is  the  famous  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus,  of  which  I  shall  soon  speak. 

III.— THE  CORINTHIAN  ORDER. 

The  Corinthian  order,  which  is  the  highest  degree 
of  perfection  architecture  ever  attained,  was  invented 
at  Corinth.  Though  its  antiquity  be  not  exactly 
known,  nor  the  precise  time  in  which  Callimachus 
lived,  to  whom  Vitruvius  gives  the  whole  glory  of  it, 
we  may  judge,  however,  from  the  nobleness  of  its 
ornaments,  that  it  was  invented  during  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  and  splendour  of  Corinth,  and  soon  after  the 
Ionic,  which  it  much  resembles,  except  only  in  the 
capital  or  chapiter.  A  kind  of  chance  gave  birth  to  it. 
Callimachus  having  seen,  as  he  passed  by  a  tomb,  a 
basket  which  had  been  set  upon  a  plant  of  acanthus 
or  bearsfoot,  was  struck  with  the  accidental  symmetry 
and  happy  effect  produced  by  the  leaves  of  the  plant 
growing  through  and  encircling  the  basket;  and 
though  the  basket  with  the  acanthus  had  no  natural 
relation  to  the  capital  of  a  column  and  a  massy  build¬ 
ing,  he  imitated  the  manner  of  it  in  the  columns  he 
afterwards  made  at  Corinth,  establishing  and  regulat- 
ing  by  this  mode!  the  proportions  and  ornaments  of 
the  Corinthian  order.6 

This  Callimachus  was  called  by  the  Athenians, 
xxTxTtxve;,  expert  and  excellent  in  art,  from  his  deli¬ 
cacy  and  address  l ri  cutting  marble;  and  accordingto 
Pliny  and  Pausanias,!  he  was  also  called  **xi^oTf%»os 
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because  he  was  never  contented  with  himself,  and 
was  always  re-touching  his  works,  with  which  he  was 
never  entirely  satisfied:  full  of  superior  ideas  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  grand,  he  never  found  the  execution 
sufficiently  equal  to  them;  semper  calumniator  sui, 
uec  Jinum  habeas  diligentiae ,  says  Pliny. 

IV. — THE  TUSCAN  ORDER. 

The  Tuscan  order,  according  to  the  general  opi¬ 
nion,  had  its  origin  in  Tuscany,  of  which  it  retains 
the  name.  Of  all  the  orders  it  is  the  most  simple,  and 
has  the  fewest  ornaments.  It  is  even  so  gross,  that  it 
is  seldom  used  except  for  some  rustic  building,  where¬ 
in  there  is  occasion  only  for  a  single  order,  or  at  best 
for  some  great  edifice,  as  an  amphitheatre,  or  other 
works  of  the  like  kind. 

In  Mr.  Chambrai’s  judgment,  the  Tuscan  column, 
without  any  architrave,  is  the  only  one  that  deserves 
to  be  used;  and  to  confirm  his  opinion  of  this  order, 
he  cites  an  example  of  it  from  Trajan’s  pillar,  one  of 
the  most  superb  remains  of  Roman  magnificence  now 
in  being,  and  which  has  more  immortalized  that  em¬ 
peror  than  all  the  pens  of  historians  could  have  done. 
This  mausolaeum,  if  it  may  be  called  so,  was  erected 
to  him  by  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  in  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  great  services  he  bad  done  his  coun¬ 
try.  And  that  the  memory  of  them  might  subsist 
throughout  all  ages,  and  endure  as  long  as  the  em¬ 
pire,  they  caused  them  to  be  engraved  in  marble,  and 
in  the  richest  style  that  ever  was  conceived.  Archi¬ 
tecture  was  the  writer  of  this  ingenious  kind  of  his¬ 
tory;  and  because  she  was  to  record  a  Roman,  she 
did  not  make  use  of  the  Greek  orders,  though  in¬ 
comparably  more  perfect,  and  more  used  even  in  Italy 
than  the  two  others  of  their  own  growth;  lest  the 
glory  of  that  admirable  monument  should  in  some 
measure  be  divided,  and  to  show,  at  the  same  time, 
that  there  is  nothing  so  simple  to  which  art  cannot 
add  perfection.  She  chose,  thei-efore,  the  column  of 
the  Tuscan  order,  which  till  then  had  been  only  used 
in  gross  and  rustic  things,  and  made  that  rude  mass 
bring  forth  the  choicest  and  most  noble  masterpiece 
of  art  in  the  world,  which  time  has  spared  and  pre¬ 
served  entire  down  to  us,  amidst  the  infinity  of  ruins 
with  which  Rome  abounds.  And  indeed  it  is  a  kind 
of  wonder  to  see  that  the  Colisasum,  the  theatre  of 
Marcellus,  the  great  circuses,  the  baths  of  Dioclesian, 
Caracalla,  and  Antoninus,  the  superb  mole  of  Adri¬ 
an’s  burying-place,  the  Septizonum  of  Severus,  the 
Mausolseum  of  Augustus,  and  so  many  other  struc¬ 
tures,  which  seemed  to  be  built  for  eternity,  are 
now  so  defaced  and  ruinous,  that  their  original  form 
can  scarce  be  discerned;  whilst  Trajan’s  pillar,  of 
which  the  structure  seemed  far  less  durable,  still  sub¬ 
sists  entire  in  all  its  parts. 

V.  — THE  COMPOSITE  ORDER. 

The  Composite  order  was  added  to  the  others  by 
the  Romans.  It  participates  and  is  composed  of  the 
Ionic  and  Corinthian,  which  occasioned  its  being  call¬ 
ed  the  Composite;  but  it  has  still  more  ornaments 
than  the  Corinthian.  Vitruvius,  the  father  of  the  ar¬ 
chitects,  says  nothing  of  it.  Mr.  Chambrai  objects 
strongly  against  the  bad  taste  of  the  modern  Compo¬ 
sitors,  who,  amidst  so  many  examples  of  the  incom¬ 
parable  architecture  of  the  Greeks,  which  alone  me¬ 
rits  that  name,  abandoning  the  guidance  of  those 
great  masters,  take  a  quite  different  route,  and  blindly 
give  into  that  bad  taste  of  art,  which  has  by  their 
means  crept  into  the  orders,  under  the  name  of  Com¬ 
posite, 

GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

That  which  is  remote  from  the  ancient  proportions, 
and  is  loaded  with  chimerical  ornaments,  is  called  the 
Gothic  architecture,  and  was  brought  by  the  Goths 
from  the  north. 

There  are  two  species  of  Gothic  architecture:  the 
one  ancient,  the  other  modern.  The  ancient  is  that 
which  the  Goths  brought  from  the  north  in  the  fifth 
century.  The  edifices  built  in  the  ancient  Gothic  man¬ 
ner  were  massy,  heavy,  and  gross.  The  works  of  the 
modern  Gothic  style  were  more  delicate,  easy,  light, 
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and  of  an  astonishing  boldness  of  workmanship.  It 
was  long  in  use,  especially  in  Italy.  It  is  surprising 
that  Italy,  abounding  with  monuments  of  so  exquisite 
a  taste,  should  quit  its  own  noble  architecture,  esta 
blished  by  antiquity,  success,  and  possession,  to  adopt 
a  barbarous,  foreign,  confused,  irregular,  and  hideous 
manner.  But  it  has  made  amends  for  that  fault,  by 
being  the  first  to  return  to  the  ancient  taste,  which  is 
now  solely  and  universally  practised.  The  modern 
Gothic  continued  from  the  thirteenth  century  till  the 
re-establishment  of  the  ancient  architecture  in  the 
fourteenth.  All  the  ancient  cathedralsare  of  Gothic 
architecture.  There  are  some  very  ancient  churches 
built  entirely  in  the  Gothic  taste,  that  want  neither 
solidity  nor  beauty,  and  which  are  still  admired  by 
the  greatest  architects,  upon  account  of  some  general 
proportions  remarkable  in  them. 

A  plate  of  the  five  orders  of  architecture,  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  will  enable  youth,  whom  I  have  al¬ 
ways  in  view,  to  form  some  idea  of  them.  I  shall 
prefix  to  it  an  explanation  of  the  terms  of  art,  which 
Mr.  Camus,  fellow  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
professor  and  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Archi¬ 
tecture,  was  pleased  to  draw  up  expressly  for  my 
work.  At  my  request  he  abridged  it  very  much, 
which  makes  it  less  complete  than  it  might  otherwise 
have  been. 

SECTION  III.— EXPLANATION  OF  THE  TERMS  OF 

ART,  RELATING  TO  THE  FIVE  ORDERS  OF  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE. 

Amongst  the  Greeks,  an  order  was  composed  of 
columns  and  an  entablature.  The  Romans  added 
pedestals  under  the  columns  of  most  orders,  to  in¬ 
crease  their  height. 

The  Column  is  a  round  pillar,  made  either  to  sup¬ 
port  or  adorn  a  building. 

Every  column  except  the  Doric,  to  which  the  Ro 
mans  give  no  base,  is  composed  of  a  base,  a  shaft,  and 
a  capital  or  chapiter. 

The  Base  is  that  part  of  the  column  which  is  be¬ 
neath  the  shaft,  and  upon  the  pedestal,  when  there 
is  any.  It  has  a  plinth,  of  a  flat  and  square  form  like 
a  brick,  called  in  Greek  ^x/v8os,  and  mouldings,  that 
represent  rings,  with  which  the  bottoms  of  pillars 
were  bound,  to  prevent  their  cleaving.  These  rings, 
when  large,  are  called  Torw±  and  when  small ./?«- 
tragals.  The  Tori  generally  have  hollow  spaces  cut 
round  between  them,  called  Rundels,  Scotia,  or  Tro- 
chylus. 

The  Shaft  of  the  column  is  the  round  and  even 
part  extending  from  the  base  to  the  capital.  This 
part  of  the  column  is  narrower  at  top  than  at  bottom. 
Some  architects  are  for  giving  the  column  a  greater 
breadth  at  the  third  part  of  their  height,  than  at  the 
bottom  of  their  shaft.  But  there  is  no  instance  of 
any  such  practice  amongst  the  ancients.  Others  make 
the  shaft  of  the  same  size  from  the  bottom  to  the 
third,  and  then  lessen  it  from  the  third  to  the  top. 
And  some  are  of  opinion,  that  it  should  begin  to  les¬ 
sen  from  the  bottom. 

The  Capital  is  that  upper  part  of  the  column  which 
is  placed  immediately  upon  the  shaft.  The  Entabla¬ 
ture  is  the  part  of  the  order  above  the  columns,  and 
contains  the  architrave,  the  frieze,  and  the  cornice. 
The  Architrave  represents  a  beam,  and  lies  next  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  capitals  of  the  columns.  The  Greeks 
call  it  Epistyle,  'E^o-ruxiov.  The  Frieze  is  the  space 
between  the  architrave  and  the  cornice;  it  represents 
the  ceiling  of  the  building.  The  Cornice  is  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  whole  order.  It  is  composed  of  seve- 
f  ral  mouldings,  which,  projecting  over  one  another, 
serve  to  shelter  the  order  from  the  waters  of  the  roof. 
The  Pedestal  is  the  lowest  part  of  the  order.  It  is 
a  square  body,  containing  three  parts:  the  foot,  which 
stands  on  the  area  or  pavement;  the  die,  that  lies 
upon  the  foot;  and  the  wave  (cymatiunil,  which  is 
the  cornice  of  the  pedestal,  upon  which  the  column 
is  placed.  .  . 

Architects  do  not  agree  among  themselves  about 
the  proportion  of  the  columns  to  the  entablature  and 
pedestals.  In  following  that  of  Vignola,  when  an 
order  with  pedestals  is  tc  be  made  to  a  height  given. 
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the  height  must  be  divided  into  nineteen  equal  parts, 
of  which  the  column,  with  its  base  and  capital,  is  to 
have  twelve,  the* * entablature  three,  and  the  pedestals 
four.  But  if  the  order  is  to  have  no  pedestal,  the 
height  given  must  be  divided  into  fifteen  parts  only, 
of  which  the  column  is  to  have  twelve,  and  the  enta¬ 
blature  three.  It  is  by  the  diameter  of  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft  of  the  columns,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  or¬ 
ders  are  regulated.  But  this  diameter  has  not  the 
same  proportion  with  the  height  of  the  column  in  all 
the  orders.  The  semidiameter  of  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft  is  called  module  or  model.  This  model  serves 
as  a  scale  to  measure  the  smaller  parts  of  the  orders. 
Many  architects  divide  it  into  thirty  parts,  so  that  the 
whole  diameter  contains  sixty,  which  may  be  called 
minutes. 

The  difference  between  the  relation  of  the  heights 
of  columns  to  their  diameters,  and  between  then- 
bases,  capitals,  and  entablature,  forms  the  difference 
between  the  five  orders  of  architecture.  But  they 
are  principally  to  be  distinguished  by  their  capitals; 
except  the  Tuscan,  which  might  be  confounded  with 
the  Doric,  if  only  their  capitals  were  considered. 
The  Doric  and  Ionic  pillars  have  in  their  capitals  only 
r^ouldings  in  the  form  of  rings,  with  a  flat  square 
stone  over  them,  called  Plinth  or  Abacus.  But  the 
Doric  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  Tuscan  by  the 
frieze.  In  the  Tuscan  order,  the  frieze  is  plain,  and 
■in  the  Doric  adorned  with  Triglyphs ,  which  are  long 
square  rustics,  not  unlike  the  ends  of  several  beams 
which  project  over  the  architrave  to  form  a  roof  or 
ceiling.  This  ornament  is  affected  by  the  Doric  or¬ 
der,  and  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  others.  The  Ionic 
capital  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  volutes,  ears,  or 
spiral  rolls,  projecting  underneath  the  plinth  or  aba¬ 
cus.  The  Corinthian  capital  is  adorned  with  two 
rows  of  eight  leaves  each,  and  with  eight  small  vo¬ 
lutes,  which  project  between  the  leaves.  And  lastly, 
the  Composite  capital  is  compounded  from  the  Co¬ 
rinthian  and  Ionic  capitals.  It  has  two  rows  of  eight 
leaves  and  four  great  volutes,  which  seem  to  project 
under  the  abacus. 

To  relate  at  large  all  the  particularities  affected  by 
the  different  orders,  it  would  be  necessary  to  expa¬ 
tiate  upon  particulars  much  more  than  is  consistent 
with  the  plan  of  my  work.  Mr.  Buache,  fellow  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  has  given  himself  the  trouble 
to  trace  the  plan  of  the  five  orders  of  architecture  in 
the  plate  annexed. 

ARTICLE  II. 

OF  THE  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDINGS  MOST  CELE¬ 
BRATED  BY  THE  ANCIENTS. 

I  CAN  only  touch  very  lightly  upon  this  subject, 
which  would  require  whole  volumes  to  treat  in  its 
extent;  and  shall  make  chSice  of  what  seems  most 
proper  to  inform  the  reader,  and  satisfy  his  just  cu¬ 
riosity,  without  excluding  what  the  Roman  history 
may  supply,  as  I  have  before  observed. 

The  holy  scripture,1  in  speaking  of  the  building  of 
the  tabernacle,  and  afterwards  of  the  temple  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  that  succeeded  it,  tells  us  one  circumstance 
highly  to  the  honour  of  architecture,  which  is,  that 
God  vouchsafed  to  be  the  first  architect  of  those  two 
great  works,  and  traced  the  plans  of  them  himself 
with  his  own  divine  hand,  which  he  afterwards  gave 
to  Moses  and  David,  to  be  the  models  for  the  work¬ 
men  employed  in  them.  This  was  not  all.  That  the 
execution  might  fully  answer  his  designs,  “  he  filled 
Bezaleel  with  the  Spirit  of  God, ”2  whom  he  had  ap¬ 
pointed  to  preside  in  building  the  tabernacle;  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  express  words  of  the  scripture,  “  he 
had  filled  him  with  the  Spirit  of  God  in  wisdom,  and 
in  understanding,  and  in  knowledge,  and  in  all  man¬ 
ner  of  workmanship;  to  devise  cunning  works;  to 
work  in  gold,  and  in  silver,  and  in  brass;  and  in  cut¬ 
ting  of  stones  to  set  them;  and  in  carving  of  timber, 
to  work  in  all  manner  of  workmanship.”  And  he 
joined  Aholiab  with  him,  “  whom  he  had  filled  with 
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wisdom  as  well  as  all  the  other  artizans,  that  they  may 
make  all  that  I  have  commanded  thee.”  It  is  said  in 
like  manner,  that  Hiram,  who  was  employed  by  Solo¬ 
mon  in  building  the  temple,  “was  filled  with  wisdom, 
and  understanding,  and  cunning,  to  work  in  all  works 
of  brass. ”3  The  words  I  have  now  quoted,  espe¬ 
cially  those  from  Exodus,  show  that  the  knowledge, 
skill,  and  industry  of  the  most  excellent  workmen  is 
not  their  own,  but  the  gift  of  God,  of  which  they 
seldom  know  the  origin,  and  make  the  use  they 
ought.  We  must  not  expect  to  find  such  purity  of 
sentiments  amongst  the  Pagans,  of  whom  we  have  to 
speak. 

I  shall  pass  over  in  silence  the  famous  buildings  of 
Babylonia  and  Egypt,  that  I  have  mentioned  more 
than  once  elsewhere,  and  in  which  brick  was  used 
with  so  much  success.  I  shall  only  insert  here  a  re¬ 
mark  from  Vitruvius,  that  has  some  relation  to  them. 
This  excellent  architect  observes, <  that  the  ancients 
in  their  buildings  made  most  use  of  brick,,  because 
brick-work  is  far  more  durable  than  that  of  stone. 
Hence  there  were  many  cities  in  which  both  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  buildings,  and  even  the  royal  palaces, 
were  only  of  brick.  Amongst  many  other  examples, 
be  cites  that  of  Mausolus,  king  of  Caria.  In  the  city 
of  Halicarnassus,  says  he,  the  palace  of  the  potent 
king  Mausolus  is  walled  with  brick,  though  univer¬ 
sally  adorned  with  the  marble  of  Proconnesus;  and 
those  walls  are  stills  very  fine  and  entire,  cased  over 
with  a  plaster  as  smooth  as  glass.  It  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  be  said,  that  this  king  could  not  build  walls  of 
more  costly  materials,  who  was  so  pcturful,  and  at 
the  same  time  had  so  great  a  taste  for  fine  architec¬ 
ture,  as  the  superb  buildings  with  which  he  adorned 
his  capital  sufficiently  prove. 

TEMPLE  OF  EPHESUS. 

The  temple  of  Diana  of  Ephesus  was  deemed  one 
of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.6  Ctesiphon  or 
Cbersiphron  (for  authors  differ  in  the  name)  made 
himself  very  famous  by  building  this  temple.  He 
traced  the  plans  of  it,  which  were  partly  executed 
under  his  own  direction,  and  that  of  his  son  Meta¬ 
genes;  and  the  rest  by  other  architects,  who  worked 
upon  it  after  them  for  the  space  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  which  that  superb  edifice  took  up  in 
building.  Ctesiphon  worked  before  the  60th  Olym¬ 
piad,  A.  M.  3464.  Vitruvius  says, I  that  the  form  of 
this  temple  is  dipterick;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  was 
surrounded  with  two  rows  of  columns  in  form  of  a 
double  portico.  It  was  almost  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  yards  in  length,  and  seventy-two  in  breadth.  In 
this  edifice  there  were  an  hundred  and  twenty -seven 
columns  of  marble,  sixty  feet  high,  given  by  as  many 
kings.  Thirty-six  of  these  columns  were  carved  by 
the  most  excellent  artists  of  their  times.  Scopas, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  sculptors  of  Greece,  fin¬ 
ished  one  of  them,  which  was  the  finest  ornament 
of  this  magnificent  structure.  All  Asia  bad  contri¬ 
buted  with  incredible  ardour  to  the  erecting  and 
adorning  it. 

Vitruvius  relates  the  manner  of  getting  the  marble 
for  this  pile.8  Though  the  account  seems  a  little 
fabulous,  I  shall,  however,  repeat  it.  A  shepherd, 
named  Pyxodorus,  often  drove  his  sheep  to  feed  in 
the  country  about  Ephesus,  at  the  time  when  the 
Ephesians  proposed  to  bring  the  marble  that  was  ne¬ 
cessary  for  building  the  temple  of  Diana  from  Paros 
Proconnesus,  and  other  places.  One  day,  whilst  he 
was  with  his  flock,  it  happened,  two  rams  that  were 
fighting,  missed  each  other  in  their  career,  and  one 
of  them  hit  his  horns  so  violently  against  a  rock,  that 
he  struck  oft  a  piece  of  it,  which  seemed  so  exqui¬ 
sitely  white  to  the  shepherd,  that  immediately  leav¬ 
ing  his  flock  upon  the  mountains,  he  ran  with  that 
splinter  to  Ephesus,  at  that  time  in  great  difficulty 
about  the  importation  of  marble.  Great  honours 
were  instantly  decreed  him.  His  name  Pyxodorus 
was  changed  into  Evangelus,  which  signifies  the  mes- 

3  1  Kings  vii.  14.  4  Vitruv.  1.  ii.  c.  8. 

*  Vitruvius  lived  350  years  after  Mausolus. 

e  Plin.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  14.  r  Vitruv.  1  lii.  c.  I, 

*  Ibid.  1.  x.  c.  ?. 
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»enger  of  good  news;  and  to  this  day,  adds  Vitruvius, 
the  magistrate  of  the  city  goes  every  month  to  sacri¬ 
fice  upon  the  spot;  and  in  case  he  fails  to  do  so,  is 
subject  to  a  severe  penalty. 

It  was  not  sufficient  to  have  found  marble;  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  it  into  the  temple,  after  being 
worked  upon  the  spot,  which  could  not  be  executed 
without  difficulty  and  danger.  Ctesiphon  invented  a 
machine,  which  very  much  facilitated  the  carriage  of 
it.i  His  son  Metagenes  invented  another  for  carrying 
the  architraves.  Vitruvius  has  left  us  the  description 
of  both  these  machines. 

The  same  Vitruvius  informs  us,* 2  that  Demetrius, 
whom  he  calls  the  servant  of  Diana,  seivtts  Diana , 
and  Paeonius  the  Ephesian,  finished  the  building  of 
this  temple,  which  was  of  the  Ionic  order.  He  does 
not  precisely  mark  the  time  when  these  two  archi¬ 
tects  lived. 

The  frantic  extravagance  of  a  private  man  destroy¬ 
ed  in  one  day  the  work  of  two  hundred  years.  Every 
body  knows  that  Herostratus,  to  immortalize  his 
name,  set  fire  to  this  famous  temple,  and  consumed  it 
to  ashes.  This  happened  on  the  day  Alexander  the 
Great  was  born;  which  suggested  the  frigid  conceit 
to  an  historian,  that  Diana  was  so  busy  at  the  labour 
of  Olympia,  that  she  could  not  spare  time  to  preserve 
her  temple.  The  same  Alexander,  who  was  insatiably 
fond  of  every  kind  of  glory,  offered  afterwards  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  Ephesians  with  all  the  expenses  necessary  for 
the  rebuilding  of  their  temple,  provided  they  would 
consent  that  he  should  have  the  sole  honour  of  it, 
and  that  no  other  name  should  be  added  to  his  in  the 
inscription  upon  it.  The  Ephesians  did  not  approve 
this  condition;  but  they  covered  their  refusal  with  a 
flattery,  with  which  that  prince  seemed  satisfied,  in 
answering  him,  That  it  was  not  consistent  for  one 
god  to  erect  a  monument  to  another.  The  temple 
was  rebuilt  with  still  greater  magnificence  than  the 
first. 

BUILDINGS  ERECTED  AT  ATHENS,3  ESPECIALLY 
UNDER  PERICLES. 

I  should  never  have  done,  if  I  undertook  to  de¬ 
scribe  all  the  famous  buildings  with  which  the  city  of 


1  Vitruv.  1.  x.  c.  6.  3 * * *  In  preef.  1.  vii. 

3  [Athens  was  situated  on  the  Saronic  gulf,  opposite  the 
eastern  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  It  was  enclosed  in  a  sort  of 
eninsula,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Cephisus  and  the 
lissus.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  itself,  and  constituting  its 
chief  ornament,  stood  the  Acropolis,  the  glory  of  Grecian 
art.  On  this  elevation  the  whole  of  Athens  was  origina.ly 
built;  but  as  the  city  extended,  the  Acropolis  came  to  serve 
merely  the  purpose  of  a  citadel.  Here,  as  in  the  safest  and 
most  conspicuous  situation,  were  accumulated  all  those 
works  of  ornament  for  which  Athens  was  so  prolific.  The 
Acropolis  became  the  grand  depository  of  painting,  sculp¬ 
ture,  and  architecture.  Its  chief  ornament  was  the  Parthe¬ 
non,  or  vigin  temple  of  Minerva.  Destroyed  by  the  Persians, 
it  was  rebuilt  by  Pericles,  with  great  additional  splendour. 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  expatiate  oti  the  beauties  of  the 
Parthenon,  which  are  so  well  known  and  have  been  so  often 
described.  In  the  majestic  simplicity  of  its  general  design, 
the  grandeur  of  its  proportions,  and  the  exquisite  taste  and 
skill  displayed  in  the  execution  of  its  ornamental  parts,  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  perfect,  as  well  as  deservedly  the  most 
celebrated  production  of  Grecian  art.  The  Propylea,  of 
white  marble,  formed  a  magnificent  entrance  to  the  Parthe¬ 
non.  This  edifice  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  Acropolis, 
and  near  it  was  the  Erectheum,  also  of  white  marble,  con¬ 
sisting,  of  two  temples,  one  of  Minerva  Polius,  another  of 
Neptune,  besides  a  remarkable  edifice,  called  the  Pandro- 
seum.  In  front  of  the  Acropolis,  and  at  each  end,  were  two 
theatres,  called  the  theatre  of  Bacchus  and  the  Odeum  ;  the 
one  designed  for  dramatic  representations,  and  the  other  for 
music.  Both,  and  particularly  the  last,  were  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  magnificence. 

The  city  itself,  although' the  principal  treasures  of  Athe¬ 
nian  art  were  accumulated  in  the  Acropolis,  contained  many 
noble  structures.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Pte- 
cile,  the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  by  Andronicns  Cyrrhestes  ; 
and  numerous  monuments  of  illustrious  men.  Two  of  its 
most  splendid  monuments,  however,  were  without  the  walls; 
namely,  the  temples  of  Theseus  and  of  Jupiter  Olympius, 
Bituated,  the  one  on  the  north,  and  the  other  on  the  south 
Bide  of  the  city.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  was  of 
the  Corinthian  order.  Immense  sums  were  spent  upon  it  by 
-be  Athenians  ;  additions  were  made  to  it  by  successive  so¬ 
vereigns  ;  and  tile  fabric  was  at  length  completed  by  Ha- 
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Athens  was  adorned.  I  shall  place  the  Piraeum  at  the 
head  of  the  rest,  because  that  port  contributed  most 
to  the  grandeur  and  power  of  Athens.  Before  The- 
mistocles,  it  was  a  simple  hamlet,  the  Athenians  at 
that  time  having  no  port  but  Phalerus,  which  was 
very  small  and  incommodious.*  Themistoclss,  whose 
design  was  to  make  the  whole  force  of  Athens  mari¬ 
time,  rightly  observed,  that  to  accomplish  a  design 
truly  worthy  of  so  great  a  man,  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  a  secure  retreat  for  a  very  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  ships.  He  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  Piraeum, 
which  by  its  natural  situation  afforded  three  different 
ports  within  the  same  enclosure.  He  immediately 
caused  it  to  be  worked  upon  with  the  utmost  des¬ 
patch,  took  care  to  fortify  it  well,  and  soon  put  it  into 
a  condition  to  receive  numerous  fleets.  This  port 
w'as  about  two  leagues  (forty  stadia)  from  the  city: 
an  advantageous  situation,  as  Plutarch  observed,  for 
removing  from  the  city  the  licentiousness  which  gene¬ 
rally  prevails  in  ports.  The  city  might  be  supported 
by  the  Piraeum,  and  the  Piraeum  by  the  city,  without 
prejudice  to  the  good  order  it  was  necessary  to  ob¬ 
serve  in  the  city.  Pausanias  mentions  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  temples  which  adorned  this  part  of  Athens, 
that  in  a  manner  formed  a  second  city  distinct  from 
the  first. 

Pericles  joined  these  two  parts  by  the  famous  wall, 
that  extended  two  leagues,  and  was  the  beauty  and 
security  of  both  the  Piraeum  and  the  city :  it  was  called 
the  long  wall.  Demetrius  Phaleraeus,  whilst  he  go¬ 
verned  Athens,  applied  himself  particularly  in  forti¬ 
fying  and  embellishing  the  Piraeum.s  The  arsenal, 
built  at  that  time,  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  work  Greece  ever  had.  Demetrius  gave 
the  direction  of  it  to  Philo,  one  of  the  most  famous 
architects  of  his  time.  He  discharged  that  commis¬ 
sion  with  all  the  success  which  could  be  expected 
from  a  man  of  his  reputation.  When  he  gave  an  a< 
count  of  his  conduct  in  the  public  assembly,  he  ex 
pressed  himself  with  so  much  elegance,  perspicuity, 
and  precision,  that  the  people  of  Athens,  excellent 
judges  in  point  of  eloquence,  conceived  him  as  fine 
an  orator  as  he  was  an  architect,  and  admired  no  less 
his  talent  for  speaking  than  his  ability  for  building.6 
The  same  philosopher  was  charged  with  the  altera¬ 
tions  it  was  thought  proper  to  make  in  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  at  Eleusis,  of 
which  I  shall  soon  speak.7 

To  return  to  Pericles:  it  was  under  his  equally 
long  and  glorious  government  that  Athens,  enriched 
with  temples,  porticoes,  and  statues,  became  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  all  the  neighbouring  states,  and  rendered 
herself  almost  as  illustrious  by  the  magnificence  of 
her  buildings,  as  she  was  for  the  glory  of  her  military 
exploits.8  Pericles,  finding  her  the  depository  ana 
dispenser  of  the  public  treasures  of  Greece,  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  contributions  paid  by  the  several  states 
for  the  support  of  troops  ami  fleets,  believed,  after 
having  sufficiently  provided  for  the  security  of  the 
country,  that  he  could  not  employ  the  sums  that  re¬ 
mained  to  better  purpose,  than  to  adorn  and  improve 
a  city,  that  was  the  honour  and  great  defence  of  all 
the  rest. 

I  do  not  examine  here  whether  he  were  in  the  right 


drian.  The  exterior  contained  about  120  columns,  fluted,  60 
feet  in  height,  and  6  in  diameter.  The  enclosure  was  about 
half  a  mile  in  circumference. 

After  all  that  time  and  barbarism  have  effected  towards 
the  devastation  of  Athens,  her  ruins  still  excite  astonish¬ 
ment  and  admiration  in  every  beholder.  Of  these,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  description  in  a  limited 
note  like  the  present ;  but  we  refer  the  reader  particularly 
to  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Rivett’s  work,  entitled  “  Antiquities 
of  Athens,”  Lend.  1762,  4  vols.  fob,  which  contains  many 
magnificent  plates,  calculated  to  illustrate  the  descriptions.] 
3  Cor.  Nep.  in  Tbemist.  c.  vi.  Plut.  in  Themist  p.  121. 
Thucyd.  c.  i.  p.  62.  Pausan.  1.  i.  p.  1,  &c. 

3  Cic,  1.  i.  de  orat.  n.  62. 

3  Gloriantur  Athenae  armamentario  suo,  nec  sine  causa, 

est  enim  illiud  opus  et  impensa  et  elegantia  visendum.  bit- 
jus  architectum  Philonem  ita  facundd  rationem  institutions 

suae  in  theatre  reddedisse  constat,,  ut  disertissimus  populuf 

non  minorem  laudem  eloquentise  ejus,  quam  arti  tribuerit. 
—  Val.  Max.  1.  viii.  c.  12.  .  _ 

i  Vitr  1.  vii.  in  prffifat.  *  Plut.  tn  Penc.  p.  158. 
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or  not;  t or  this  conduct  was  imputed  to  him  as  a 
crime;  nor  whether  this  use  of  the  public  money  wa9 
conformable  to  the  intention  of  those  who  supplied 
it;  I  have  said,  elsewhere  what  we  ought  to  think  of 
it;  and  content  myself  with  observing,  that  a  single 
man  inspired  the  Athenians  with  a  taste  for  all  the 
arts;  that  he  set  all  the  able  hands  at  work,  and  raised 
so  lively  an  emulation  amongst  the  most  excellent 
workmen  in  every  kind,  that,  solely  intent  upon  im¬ 
mortalizing  their  names,  they  used  their  utmost  en¬ 
deavours,  in  all  the  works  confided  to  their  care,  to 
surmount  each  other,  and  surpass  the  magnificence  of 
the  design  by  the  beauty  and  spirit  of  the  execution. 
One  would  have  believed  that  there  was  not  one  of 
those  buildings,  but  must  have  required  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  and  a  long  succession  of  men,  to  com¬ 
plete  it;  and  yet,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  body, 
they  were  all  carried  to  so  supreme  a  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  during  the  government  of  one  man;  and  that 
too  in  no  considerable  number  of  years,  considering 
the  difficulty  and  excellency  of  the  workmanship. 

Another  consideration,  which  I  have  already  touch¬ 
ed  upon  elsewhere,  still  infinitely  exalts  their  value: 
I  only  copy  Plutarch  in  this  place, and  should  be  very 
glad  if  I  could  come  near  the  energy  and  vivacity  of 
Bis  expressions.  Facility  and  expedition  do  not  ge¬ 
nerally  communicate  solid  and  lasting  graces,  nor 
perfect  beauty  to  works;  but  time,  united  with  labour, 
pays  delay  with  usury,  and  gives  the  same  works  a 
force  capable  of  preserving,  and  of  making  them  tri¬ 
umph  through  all  ages.  This  renders  the  works  of 
Pericles  the  more  admirable,  which  were  finished  in 
so  short  a  time,  and  yet  had  so  long  a  duration.  For 
from  the  moment  they  came  from  the  workman’s 
hands,  they  had  the  beauty  and  spirit  of  antiques; 
and  even  now,  says  Plutarch,  that  is  to  say,  about  six 
hundred  years  after,  they  have  the  freshness  of  youth, 
as  if  but  lately  finished;  so  much  do  they  still  retain 
a  bloom  of  grace  and  novelty,  that  prevents  time  itself 
from  diminishing  their  beauty,  as  if  they  possessed 
within  themselves  a  principle  of  immortal  youth,  and 
an  animating  spirit  incapable  of  growing  old. 

Plutarch  afterwards  mentions  several  temples  and 
superb  edifices,  in  which  the  most  excellent  artists 
had  been  employed.  Pericles  had  chosen  Phidias  to 
preside  in  erecting  these  structures.  He  was  the  most 
famous  architect,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  ex¬ 
cellent  sculptor  and  statuary,  of  his  time.  I  shall 
speak  of  him  presently,  when  I  come  to  treat  the  ar¬ 
ticle  of  sculpture. 

THE  MAUSOLEUM. 

The  superb  monument  which  Artemisa  erected  for 
her  husband  Mausolus,  king  of  Caria,  was  one  of  the 
most  famous  buildings  of  antiquity,  as  it  was  thought 
worthy  of  being  ranked  amongst  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world.  I  shall  cite,  in  the  article  upon  sculp¬ 
ture,  what  Pliny  says  of  it. 

CITY  AND  LIGHT-HOUSE  OF  ALEXANDRIA. 

It  is  natural  to  expect,  that  whatever  derives  itself 
from  Alexander,  must  have  something  great,  noble, 
and  majestic  in  it;  which  are  the  characters  of  the 
the  city  he  caused  to  be  built,  and  called  after  his 
name,  in  Egypt.  He  charged  Dinocrates  with  the 
direction  of  this  important  undertaking.  The  history 
of  that  architect  is  very  singular. 

He  was  a  Macedonian.  Confiding  in  his  genius 
tnd  great  ideas,  he  set  out  for  the  arm}'  of  Alexander, 
with  design  to  make  himself  known  to  the  prince, 
and  to  propose  views  to  him  such  as  he  conceived 
would  suit  his  taste. l  He  got  letters  of  recommenda¬ 
tion  from  his  relations  and  friends  to  the  great  offi¬ 
cers  and  leading  men  at  the  court,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  more  easy  access  to  the  king.  He  was  very  well 
received  by  those  to  whom  he  applied,  who  promised 
to  introduce  him  as  soon  as  possible  to  Alexander. 
As  they  deferred  doing  it  from  day  to  day,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  wanting  a  favourable  opportunity,  he  took 
their  delays  to  imply  evasion,  and  resolved  to  present 
himself.  His  stature  was  advantageous,  his  visage 
agreeable,  and  his  address  spoke  a  person  of  condi¬ 
tion.  Relying,  therefore,  upon  his  good  mien,  he 


stripped  himself  of  his  usual  habit,  anointed  his  whole 
body  with  oil,  crowned  himself  with  a  wreath  of  pop¬ 
lar,  and  throwing  a  lion’s  skin  over  his  shoulders, 
took  a  club  in  his  hand,  and  in  that  equipage  ap¬ 
proached  the  throne,  upon  which  the  king  sat  dis¬ 
pensing  justice.  The  novelty  of  the  sight  having 
opened  his  way  through  the  crowd,  he  was  perceived 
by  Alexander, "who,  surprised  at  his  appearance,  or- 
dered  him  to  approach,  and  asked  him  who  he  was. 
He  replied,  “  I  am  Dinocrates  the  Macedonian,  an 
architect,  who  brings  thoughts  and  designs  ^Alex¬ 
ander  worthy  his  greatness.”  The  king  gave  him  tht 
hearing.  He  told  him  that  he  had  formed  a  design 
of  cutting  mount  Athos  into  the  form  of  a  man,  that 
should  hold  a  great  city  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  his 
right  a  cup  to  receive  all  the  rivers  which  ran  from 
that  mountain,  and  to  pour  them  into  the  sea.  Alex¬ 
ander  relishing  this  gigantic  design,  asked  him  whe¬ 
ther  there  were  lands  enough  about  this  city  to 
supply  corn  for  its  subsistence.  And  having  been  an¬ 
swered,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  bring  that  by 
sea,  he  told  him  that  he  applauded  the  boldness  of  the 
design,  but  could  not  approve  the  choice  of  the  place 
he  had  pitched  upon  for  the  execution  of  it.  He, 
however,  retained  him  near  his  person,  adding,  that 
he  would  employ  his  ability  in  other  undertakings. 

Alexander  accordingly,  in  the  voyage  he  made  into 
Egypt,  having  discovered  a  port  there  that  was  very 
well  sheltered  and  of  easy  access,  surrounded  by  a 
fertile  country,  and  abounding  with  conveniences  on 
account  of  its  neighbourhood  to  the  Nile,  he  com¬ 
manded  Dinocrates  to  build  a  city  adjoining  to  it, 
which  was  called  Alexandria  after  his  name.  The 
architect’s  skill  and  the  prince's  magnificence  vied 
with  each  other  in  embellishing  it,  and  seemed  to 
exceed  themselves  in  order  to  render  it  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  superb  cities  of  the  world.  It  was 
enclosed  within  a  vast  extent  of  walls,  and  fortified 
with  towers.2  It  had  a  port,  aqueducts,  fountains 
and  canals  of  great  beauty;  an  almost  infinite  number 
of  houses  for  the  inhabitants,  squares,  lofty  edifices, 
public  places  for  the  celebration  of  games  and  shows; 
in  a  word,  temples  and  palaces  so  spacious,  and  in  so 
great  a  number,  that  they  took  up  almost  a  third  part 
of  the  whole  city.  I  have  observed  elsewhere  in 
what  manner  Alexandria  became  the  centre  of  the 
commerce  of  the  east  and  west. 

A  considerable  structure,  afterwards  erected  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  city,  still  rendered  it  more 
famous;  I  mean  the  light-house  of  the  island  of  Pha¬ 
ros.  Seaports  were  usually  fortified  with  towers,  as 
well  for  the  defence,  as  to  guide  those  who  sailed 
in  the  night  by  means  of  fires  kindled  upon  them. 
These  towers  were  at  first  of  a  very  simple  speeies; 
but  Ptolomaeus  Philadelphus  caused  one  so  great  and 
magnificent  to  be  erected  in  the  island  of  Pbaro3, 
that  some  have  ranked  it  amongst  the  wonders  of  the 
world;  it  cost  eight  hundred  talents,  or  one  million 
eight  hundred  thousand  livres. 

The  isle  of  Pharos  was  about  seven  stadia,  or  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  league,  from  the  con¬ 
tinent.3 4  It  had  a  promontory  or  rock,  against  which 
the  waves  of  the  sea  broke.  It  was  upon  this  rock 
Ptolomaeus  Philadelphus  built  the  tower  of  Pharos, 
of  white  stone,  of  surprising  magnificence,  with  seve¬ 
ral  arched  stories,  not  unlike  the  tower  of  Babylon, 
which  had  eight  such  stories.  He  gave  the  direction 
of  this  work  to  a  celebrated  architect,  called  Sostra- 
tus,  who  cut  this  inscription  upon  the  tower:  “  Sos- 
tratus  of  Cnidos,  son  of  Dexiphanes,  to  the  gods  pre¬ 
servers,  in  favour  of  those  who  go  by  sea.”  In  the 
history  of  Philadelphus,  the  reader  may  see  what  haa 
been  said  upon  this  inscription. 

The  Nubian  geographer,  who  lived  about  six  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  speaks  of  the  tower  of  Pharos  as  of 
an  edifice  subsisting  in  his  time.  The  height  of  the 
tower,  according  to  him,  was  three  hundred  cubit3; 
that  is  to  say,  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  or  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  filty  yards.  A  manuscript  scholiast  upon  Lu 
cian,  cited  by  Isaac  Vos3ius,4  affirms  that,  for  its  size, 

3  Strab.  1.  xvii.  p.  79.1,  &c. 

3  Strab,  1.  xvii.  p.  791,  &c.  Plin.  1.  xxxvi.  e.  12 

4  Is.  Voss.  ad.  Pomp.  Mel.  p.  205. 
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it  might  be  compared  with  the  pyramids  of  Egypt; 
that  it  was  square;  that  its  sides  were  almost  a  sta¬ 
dium,  near  two  hundred  and  eight  yards;  that  its  top 
might  be  descried  an  hundred  miles,  or  about  thirty 
or  forty  leagues.  This  tower  soon  took  the  name  of 
the  island,  and  was  called  Pharos;  which  name  was 
afterwards  given  to  other  towers  erected  for  the  same 
use.  The  isle  on  which  it  was  built  became  a  penin¬ 
sula  in  process  of  time.  Queen  Cleopatra  joined  it 
to  the  main  land  by  a  mole,  and  a  bridge  from  the 
mole  to  the  island;  a  considerable  work,  in  which 
Dexiphanes,  a  native  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  presided.! 
She  gave  him,  by  way  of  reward,  a  considerable  of¬ 
fice  in  her  court,  and  the  direction  of  all  the  build¬ 
ings  she  afterwards  caused  to  be  erected. 

We  find,  from  more  than  one  example,  that  expert 
■rchitects  were  very  much  honoured  and  esteemed 
amongst  the  ancients.  The  inhabitants  of  Rhodes 
bad  settled  a  considerable  pension  upon  Diognetus, 
one  of  their  citizens,  to  reward  him  for  the  machines 
of  war  which  he  had  made  for  them.2  It  happened 
that  a  foreign  architect,  who  called  himself  Callias, 
had  made  a  model  in  miniature  of  a  machine  capable, 
as  he  pretended,  of  lifting  and  removing  any  weight 
whatsoever,  and  thereby  excelling  all  other  machines. 
Diognetus,  judging  the  thing  absolutely  impossible, 
was  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  it  surpassed  his  skill. 
The  pension  of  the  latter  was  transferred  to  Callias, 
as  far  the  more  expert  artist.  When  Demetrius  Po- 
liorceteswas  preparing  to  make  his  terrible  Helepolis 
approach  the  walls  of  Rhodes,  which  he  besieged, 
the  inhabitants  called  upon  Callias  to  make  use  of 
his  machine.  He  declared  it  to  be  too  weak  to  re¬ 
move  so  great  a  weight.  The  Rhodians  then  per¬ 
ceived  the  enormous  fault  they  had  committed,  in 
treating  a  citizen  to  whom  they  had  such  great  obli¬ 
gations  with  so  much  ingratitude.  They  beseeched 
Diognetus  in  the  most  earnest  manner  to  assist  his 
country,  exposed  to  the  utmost  danger.  He  refused 
at  first,  and  remained  forsome  time  inflexible  to  their 
entreaties.  But  when  he  saw  the  priests,  and  the 
most  noble  children  of  the  city,  bathed  in  their  tears, 
come  to  implore  his  aid,  he  complied  at  last,  and 
could  not  withstand  so-  moving  a  spectacle.  The 
question  was  to  prevent  the  enemy’s  approaching 
their  formidable  machine  to  the  wall.  He  effected  it 
without  much  difficult}',  having  laid  the  land  under 
water,  over  which  the  Helepolis  was  to  pass,  which 
rendered  it  absolutely  useless,  and  obliged  Demetrius 
to  raise  the  siege,  by  an  accommodation  with  the 
Rhodians.  Diognetus  was  loaded  with  honours,  and 
double  his  former  pension  settled  upon  him. 

THE  FOUR  PRINCIPAL  TEMPLES  OF  GREECE. 

Vitruvius  says3  that  there  were,  amongst  others, 
four  temples  in  Greece,  entirely  built  of  marble,  and 
adorned  with  such  exquisite  ornaments,  that  they 
were  the  admiration  of  all  good  judges,  and  became 
the  rule  and  model  of  buildings  in  three  orders  of 
architecture.  The  first  of  these  structures  is  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  The  second  that  of  Apollo 
in  the  city  of  Miletus:  both  of  these  were  of  the 
Ionic  order.  The  third  is  the  temple  of  Ceres  and 
Proserpine  at  Eleusis,  which  Ictinus  built  in  the  Do¬ 
ric  order,  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  capable  of 
containing  thirty  thousand  persons;  for  there  were 
as  many,  and  often  more,  at  the  celebrated  proces¬ 
sion  of  the  feast  of  Eleusis.4 *  This  temple  at  first 
had  no  columns  without,  in  order  to  leave  the  more 
room  for  sacrifices.  But  Philo  afterwards,  when  De¬ 
metrius  Phalerasus  governed  Athens,  placed  some 
pillars  in  front,  to  render  the  edifice  more  majestic. 
The  fourth  is  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at 
Athens,  of  the  Corinthian  order.  Pisistratus  had  be¬ 
gun  it,  but  it  remained  unfinished  after  his  death, 
upon  account  of  the  troubles  in  which  the  republic 
was  involved.5  More  than  three  hundred  years  after, 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria,  took  upon  him 
O  defray  the  expenses  that  were  necessary  for  finish¬ 


*  Tzetzes  Chil.  ii.  hist.  33.  1  Vitr.  1.  x.  c.  33. 
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ing  the  body  of  the  temple,  which  was  very  large, 
and  the  columns  of  the  portico.6  Cossutius  a  Roman 
citizen,  who  had  made  himself  famous  amongst  the 
architects,  was  chosen  to  execute  this  great  work. 
He  acquired  great  honour  by  it,  this  pile  being  es¬ 
teemed  to  have  very  few  equal  to  it  in  magnificence. 
The  same  Cossutius  was  one  of  the  first  amongst  the 
Romans  who  built  in  the  Grecian  taste.  He  gives  me 
occasion  to  speak  of  several  edifices  at  Rome,  which 
often  employed  Greek  architects,  and  thereby  in 
some  measure  to  resume  my  plan. 

CELEBRATED  BUILDINGS  AT  ROME. 

The  art  of  building  was  almost  as  soon  known  in 
Italy  as  Greece,  if  it  be  true  that  the  Tuscans  had 
not  had  any  communication  with  the  Greeks,  when 
they  invented  the  particular  order  which  retains  their 
name  to  this  day.  The  tomb  which  Porsenna,  king 
of  Etruria,  caused  to  be  erected  for  himself  during 
his  lifetime,  shows  the  great  knowledge  they  had  in 
those  days  of  this  art.I  This  structure  was  of  stone, 
and  built  almost  in  the  same  manner  as  the  labyrinth 
of  Daedalus,  in  the  island  of  Crete,  if  the  tomb  were 
such  as  Varro  has  described  it  in  a  passage  cited  by 
Pliny. 

Tarquinius  Priscus  had  a  little  before  erected  very 
considerable  works  at  Rome;  for  it  was  he  who  first 
enclosed  that  city  with  a  wall  of  stone,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus, 
which  his  grandson  Tarquinius  Superbus  finished  at 
a  great  expense,  having  for  that  purpose  called  in  the 
best  workmen  from  Etruria.  The  Roman  citizens 
were  not  dispensed  with  from  sharing  in  that  work, 
which,  though  very  painful  and  laborious,  being  added 
to  the  fatigues  of  war,  they  did  not  think  too  heavy; 
so  much  joy  they  conceived,  and  so  much  honour 
they  thought  it,  to  build  8  the  temples  of  their  gods 
with  their  own  hands. 

The  same  Tarquinius  Priscus  raised  two  other 
works,  not  so  splendid,  indeed,  in  outward  appear¬ 
ance,  but  far  more  considerable  in  regard  to  labour 
and  expense;  works,  says  Livy,  to  which  the  magni¬ 
ficence  of  our  days,  in  its  most  supreme  degree,  has 
scarce  been  capable  of  producing  any  thing  compar¬ 
able. 9 

One  of  these  works  was  the  subterraneous  sewers 
and  canals,  that  received  all  the  dirt  and  filth  of  the 
city;  the  remains  of  which  still  raise  admiration  and 
astonishment  from  the  boldness  of  the  undertaking, 
and  the  greatness  of  the  expense  it  must  necessarily 
have  cost  to  complete  it.  And,  indeed,  of  what  thick¬ 
ness  and  solidity  must  these  vaulted  water-courses 
have  been,  which  ran  from  the  extremity  of  the  city 
as  far  as  the  Tiber,  to  support  for  so  many  ages, 
without  ever  giving  way  in  the  least,  the  enormous 
weight  of  the  vast  streets  of  Rome  erected  upon 
them,  through  which  an  infinity  of  carriages  of  im¬ 
mense  weight  were  continually  passing! 

M.  Scaurus,  to  adorn  the  stage  of  a  theatre  during 
his  edileship,  which  was  to  continue  only  a  month  at 
most,  had  caused  three  hundred  and  sixty  columns  of 
marble  to  be  prepared,  many  of  which  were  thirty- 
eight  feet  high. 10  When  the  time  for  the  shows  was 
expired,  he  had  all  those  pillars  carried  into  his  own 
house.  The  undertaker  for  making  good  the  com¬ 
mon  sewers  obliged  that  edile  to  give  him  security 
for  repairing  the  damage  that  the  carriage  of  so  many 
heavy  pillars  might  occasion  to  those  vaults,  which 
from  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  that  is  to  say, 
for  almost  eight  hundred  years,  had  continued  im¬ 
movable;  and  still  bore  so  excessive  a  load  without 
giving  way.  Besides  which,  these  subterraneous  ca¬ 
nals  contributed  exceedingly  to  the  cleanliness  of 

•  Liv.  1.  lxi.  n.  20.  ’  Flin.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  13. 

•  Q,ui  cum  baud  parvus  et  ipse  militise  adderetur  labor, 
minus  tamen  plebs  gravabatur,  se  templa  deum  exffidificare 
manibus  suis. — Liv.  1.  i.  n.  56. 

•  Quae  (plebs)  posthao  et  ad  alia,  ut  specie  minora,  sic 
laboris  aliquanto  majoris,  traducebatur  opera*  foros  in  circo 
faciendas,  cloacampque;  maximam  receptaculum  omnium 
purgamentorum  urbis  sub  terrain  agendam  :  quibus  duobu* 
operibus  vix  nova  base  magnificentia  quicquam  adfficuar* 
potuit.— Liv.  ibid. 
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the  houses  and  streets,  as  well  as  to  the  purity  and 
wholesomeness  of  the  air.  The  water  ofseven  brooks, 
which  had  been  united  together,  and  which  was  fre¬ 
quently  turned  into  these  subterraneous  beds,  cleansed 
them  entirely,  and  carried  off  along  with  them  all  the 
filth  into  the  Tiber. 

Works  of  this  kind,  though  hid  under  the  earth, 
and  buried  in  darkness,  will  no  doubt  appear  to  every 
good  judge  more  worthy  of  praise,  than  the  riiost 
magnificent  edifices,  and  most  superb  palaces.  These 
suit  the  majesty  of  kings  indeed,  but  do  not  exalt 
their  merit,  and,  properly  speaking,  reflect  no  honour 
but  on  the  skill  of  the  architect:  whereas  the  others 
argue  princes,  who  know  the  true  value  of  things; 
who  do  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  dazzled  by  false 
splendour;  who  are  more  intent  upon  the  public  utili¬ 
ty  than  their  own  glory;  and  who  are  studious  to 
extend  their  services  and  beneficence  to  the  latest 
posterity:  objects  worthy  the  ambition  of  a  prince! 

After  the  Tarquins  were  expelled  Rome,  the  peo¬ 
ple  having  abolished  monarchical  government,  and 
resumed  the  sovereign  authority',  were  solely  intent 
upon  extending  the  bounds  of  their  empire.  When  in 
process  of  time  they  came  to  have  more  commerce 
with  the  Greeks,  they  began  to  erect  more  superb  and 
more  regular  buildings.  For  it  was  from  the  Greeks 
that  the  Romans  learned  to  excel  in  architecture. 
Till  then,  their  edifices  had  nothing  to  recommend 
them  but  their  solidity  and  magnitude.  Of  all  the 
orders  they  knew  only  the  Tuscan.  They  were  al¬ 
most  entirely  ignorant  of  sculpture,  and  did  not  even 
use  marble:  at  least  they  never  knew  how  to  polish 
it,  nor  make  .pillars  and  other  works  of  it,  that  by 
their  beauty  and  excellent  workmanship  might  make 
a  magnificent  appearance  when  applied  in  proper 
places,  l 

It  was  not,  properly  speaking,  till  towards  the  lat¬ 
ter  times  of  the  republic,  and  under  the  emperors, 
that  is  to  say,  when  luxury  was  grown  to  a  great 
height  at  Rome,  that  architecture  appeared  there  in 
all  its  splendour.  What  a  multitude  of  superb  build¬ 
ings  and  magnificent  works  were  erected,  which 
still  adorn  Rome!  The  pantheon,  the  baths,  the  am¬ 
phitheatre  called  the  Colisteum.  the  aqueducts,  the 
causeways,  the  pillars  of  Trajan  and  Antonine! — The 
famous  bridge  over  the  Danube,  built  by  the  order 
of  Trajan,  was  a  work  which  alone  would  have  suffi¬ 
ced  to  have  immortalized  his  name. 2  It  had  twenty 
lies  to  support  the  arches,  each  sixty'  feet  thick,  an 
undred  and  fifty  high,  without  including  the  founda¬ 
tions,  and  an  hundred  and  seventy'  feet  distant  from 
one  another,  which  makes  in  all  a  breadth  of  fifteen 
hundred  fourscore  and  ten  yards.  This  was,  however, 
that  part  of  the  whole  country  in  which  the  Danube 
was  narrowest,  but  at  the  same  time  deepest  and  most 
rapid;  which  seemed  an  obstacle  not  to  be  surmoun¬ 
ted  by  human  industry.  It  was  impossible  to  make 
dams  in  it  for  laying  the  foundation  of  the  piles.  In¬ 
stead  of  which,  it  was  necessary  to  throw  into  the  bed 
of  the  river  a  prodigious  quantity  of  different  mate¬ 
rials,  and  by  that  means  to  form  a  kind  of  bases  equal 
to  the  height  of  the  water,  in  order  afterwards  to  erect 
the  piles  upon  them,  and  the  whole  superstructure  of 
the  bridge.  Trajan  made  this  bridge  with  the  view 
of  using  it  against  the  barbarians.  His  successor 
Adrian,  on  the  contrary,  apprehended  its  being  used 
by  the  barbarians  against  the  Romans,  and  caused  the 
arches  of  it  to  be  demolished.  Apollodorus  of  Da¬ 
mascus  was  the  architect  who  presided  in  erecting 
this  bridge:  he  had  been  employed  in  many  other 
works  by  Trajan.  His  end  was  very  unfortunate. 

The  emperor  Adrian  had  caused  a  temple  to  be 
built  in  honour  of  Rome  and  of  Venus,  at  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  which  they  were  placed,  each  sitting  upon  a 
throne:  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  drawn 
the  plan,  and  given  the  dimensions  himself,  because 
he  piqued  himself  upon  excelling  in  all  arts  and  sci¬ 
ences. 3  After  it  was  built,  Adrian  sent  the  draught 
of  it  to  Apollodorus.  Fie  remembered,  that  one  day 
inclining  to  give  his  opinion  upon  a  building  Trajan 


i  Plin.  L  xxxv.  c.  6. *  *  Dio.  1.  ljviii.  p  776. 
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was  discoursing  about  to  Apollodorus,  that  architect 
had  rejected  what  he  said  with  contempt,  as  talking 
of  what  he  did  not  understand.  It  was  therefore  by 
way  of  insult,  and  to  show  him  that  something  great 
and  perfect  might  be  done  without  him,  that  he  sent 
him  the  design  of  this  temple,  with  express  orders  to 
let  him  know  his  opinion  of  it.  Apollodorus  was 
naturally  no  flatterer,  and  saw  plainly  the  affront  inten¬ 
ded  him.  After  having  praised  the  beauty,  delicacy, 
and  magnificence  of  the  building,  he  added,  that  since 
he  was  ordered  to  give  his  opinion  of  it,  he  could  not 
deny  but  it  had  one  fault;  which  was,  that  if  the  god¬ 
desses  should  have  an  inclination  to  rise  up,  they 
would  be  in  danger  of  breaking  their  heads,  because 
the  arch  of  the  roof  was  too  confined,  and  the  temple 
not  high  enough.  The  emperor  was  immediately 
sensible  of  the  gross  and  irreparable  fault  he  had  com¬ 
mitted,  and  was  inconsolable  upon  it.  But  the  archi¬ 
tect  paid  for  it,  and  his  too  great  ingenuity,  which  was 
not  perhaps  sufficiently  discreet  and  respectful,  cost 
him  his  life. 

I  have  not  ranked,  in  the  number  of  the  magnificent 
buildings  of  Rome,  the  palace  called  the  Golden 
House,4  which  Nero  caused  to  be  erected  there, 
though  perhaps  nothing  like  it  was  ever  seen,  either 
for  the  extent  of  its  walls,  the  beauty  of  its  gardens, 
the  number  and  delicacy  of  its  porticoes,  the  sump- 
tuousnes  of  its  buildings,  or  the  gold,  pearls,  jewels, 
and  other  precious  materials,  with  which  it  glittered. 
I  do  not  think  it  allowable  to  give  the  name  of  magni¬ 
ficence  to  a  palace  built  with  the  spoils,  and  cemented 
with  the  blood  of  the  Roman  citizens.  Whence,  says 
Suetonius,  the  buildings  of  Nero  were  more  destruc¬ 
tive  to  the  empire  than  all  his  other  follies.  JYon  in 
alia  re  damnosior  quam  in  cedificando.  Cicero  had 
passed  a  still  more  severe  judgment  upon  it, 5  who  held 
no  expenses  to  be  really  laudable,  but  such  as  had  the 
public  utility  in  view ;  as  the  walls  of  cities  and  citadels, 
arsenals,  ports,  aqueducts,  causeways,  and  others,  of  a 
like  nature.  He  carried  his  rigour  so  far  as  to  con¬ 
demn  theatres,  piazzas,  and  even  new  temples;  and 
supported  his  opinion  by  the  authority  of  Demetrius 
Pbaleraeus,  who  absolutely  condemned  the  excessive 
expenses  of  Pericles  in  s^ph  structures. 

The  same  Cicero  makes  excellent  reflections®  upon 
the  buildings  of  private  persons:  for  there  is  certainly 
a  difference  to  be  made  in  this  point,  as  well  as  all 
others,  in  regard  to  princes.  He  is  for  having  persons 
of  the  first  rank  in  the  state  lodged  in  an  honourable 
manner,  and  that  they  should  support  their  dignity  by 
their  habitations;  but  at  the  same  time  that  their 
houses  should  not  be  their  principal  merit,  and  that 
the  master  should  do  honour  to  the  dwelling,  and  not 
the  dwelling  to  the  master.  7  He  recommends  to  the 
great  men  that  build,  carefully  to  avoid  the  excessive 
expenses  incurred  by  the  magnificence  of  structures: 
expenses,  which  become  of  fatal  and  contagious  exam¬ 
ple  to  a  city ;  the  generality  notfailing.and  making  it  a 
merit,  to  imitate,  and  sometimes  even  to  exceed,  the 
great.  Palaces  thus  multiplied  are  said  to  do  honour 
to  a  city.  They  rather  dishonour  it,  because  they 
corrupt  it,  by  rendering  luxury  and  pomp  continually 


*  [Suetonius  (in  Neron.  c.  xxxi.)  gives  some  curious  details 
of  this  enormous  edifice.  In  the  vestibule  stood  a  colossal 
statue  of  Nero,  120  feet  in  height;  there  were  three  porti¬ 
coes,  each  a  mile  in  length,  and  supported  by  three  rows  of 
pillars:  the  garden  seems  to.  have  resembled  a  park,  and  con¬ 
tained  an  immense  piece  of  water,  woods,  vineyards,  and 
pasture  ground,  herds,  and  even  wild  beasts.  On  the  banks 
of  the  lake  rose  various  edifices  that  resembled  towns.  In 
the  palace  itself  the  rooms  were  lined  with  gold,  gems,  and 
mother  of  pearl.  The  ceilings  of  the  dining  rooms  were 
adorned  with  ivory  pannels,  so  contrived  as  to  scatter  flow¬ 
ers,  and  shower  perfumes  on  the  guests.  The  principal  ban- 
queting-room  revolved  upon  itself,  representing  the  motions 
of  the  heavens :  the  baths  were  supplied  with  salt  water 
from  the  sea,  and  mineral  water  from  the  Albula,  now  Solfa- 
tura  near  Tibur  ] 

*  Die.  1.  ii.  de  offic.  n.  60.  *  Cie.  1.  i.  offic.  n.  139,  140. 

1  Ornanda  est  dignitas  domo,  non  ex  domo  digrjitas  tota 

quserenda :  nec  domo  dominus,  sed  domino  domus  honestanda 
est— Cavendum  est  etiam,  prasertim  si  ipse  edifices  ne  extra 
modum  sumntu  et  magnificentia  prodeas.  Quo  in  genere 
multum  mali  in  exemplo  est. :  st.udiose  enim  plerique  ;  pras- 
sertim  in  hac  parte,  facta  principum  imitantur. 
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necessary,  by  the  costliness  of  furniture,  and  the  other 
expensive  ornaments,  required  in  lofty  buildings; 
which  are,  besides,  often  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  fami¬ 
lies. 

Cato,  in  his  book  upon  rural  life,  gives  very  wise 
advice.  When,  says  he,  to  build  is  the  question,  we 
should  deliberate  a  great  while,  (and  often  not  build 
at  all,)  but  when  to  plant,  we  should  not  deliberate 
but  plant  directly. *  * 

In  case  we  build,  prudence  requires  our  taking  good 
precautions.  "Formerly,”  says  Vitruvius, 2  “there 
was  a  very  severe  but  very  just  law  at  Ephesus,  by 
which  the  architects  who  undertook  a  public  building, 
were  obliged  to  declare  what  it  would  cost,  and  to  do 
it  for  the  price  they  had  demanded,  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  which  their  whole  estate  was  bound.  When 
the  work  was  finished,  they  were  publicly  honoured 
and  rewarded,  if  the  expense  was  according  to  their  es¬ 
timate.  If  the  expense  exceeded  the  agreement  only 
a  fourth,  the  public  paid  the  surplus.  But  if  it  went 
beyond  that,  the  architect  made  good  the  deficiency. 
It  were  to  be  wished,”  continues  Vitruvius,  “that  the 
Romans  had  such  a  regulation  in  regard  to  their  build¬ 
ings,  as  well  public  as  private:  it  would  prevent  the 
rum  of  many  persons.” 

This  is  a  very  just  reflection, and  argues  a  very  es¬ 
timable  character  in  Vitruvius,  and  a  great  fund  of 
probity,  which  indeed  distinguishes  itself  throughout 
his  whole  work,  and  does  him  no  less  honour  than  his 
great  capacity.  He  followed  his  profession  with  a 
noble  disinterestedness,  very  uncommon  in  those  who 
practise  it.  Reputation,  not  gain,  was  his  motive.  3 
He  had  learned  from  his  masters,  that  an  architect 
ought  to  stay  till  he  is  desired  to  undertake  a  work; 
and  that  he  cannot,  without  shame,  make  a  demand, 
that  shows  him  interested  in  it;  because  every  body 
knows  people  do  not  solicit  others  to  do  them  good, 


*  vEdifioare  diu  cogitare  oportet,  conserere  cogitare  non 
oportet,  sed  facere. 

*  Vitruv.  pnefat.  I.  x. 

3  Ego  autem,  Caesar,  non  ad  pecuniam  parandam  ex  arte 
dedi  studium,  sod  potius  tenuitatem  cum  bona  fama  quam 
abundantiam  cum  infamia  sequendam  provabi.  Ceteri  ar¬ 
chitect!  rogant  et  ambiunt,  ut  architectentur :  mihi  autem 
a  prtecejrtoribus  est  traditum,  rogatum  non  rogantem  opor 
tere  suscipere  curam,  quod  ingenuus  color  movetur  pudore 
petendo  rem  suspiciosam.  Nam  beneficium  dantes,  non  re- 
cipientes,  ambiuntur. — Vitrv.  yrccfat.  1.  vi. 


but  to  receive  it  from  them.  He  requires  in  his  pro- 
fession  an  extent  ot  knowledge,  that  occasions  aston¬ 
ishment.'*  According  to  him,  an  architect  must  be. 
both  ingenious  and  laborious:  for  capacity  without 
application,  and  application  without  capacity,  never 
make  an  excellent  artist.  He  must  therefore  know 
how  to  design,  understand  geometry,  not  be  ignorant 
of  optics,  have  learned  arithmetic,  know  much  of  his¬ 
tory,  have  well  studied  philosophy,  and  have  some 
knowledge  of  music,  physic,  civil  law,  and  astronomy. 
He  afterwards  proceeds  to  show  particularly,  in  what 
manner  each  of  these  branches  of  learning  may  be 
useful  to  an  architect. 

When  he  comes  to  philosophy,  besides  the  know¬ 
ledge  necessary  to  his  art  to  be  derived  from  the 
physics,  he  considers  it  with  regard  to  morals.  “The 
study  of  philosophy,”  says  he,  “serves  also  to  render 
the  architect  more  complete,  who  ought  to  have  a  soul 
great  and  bold  without  arrogance,  equitable  and  faith- 
lul,and  what  is  still  more  important,  entirley  exempt 
from  avarice:  for  it  is  utterly  impossible  ever  to  do 
any  thing  well,  or  to  attain  any  excellence  without 
fidelity  and  honour.  He  ought  therefore  to  be  disin¬ 
terested,  and  to  have  less  in  view  the  acquiring  of 
riches,  than  honour  and  reputation,  by  architecture; 
never  doing  any  thing  unworthy  of  so  honourable  a 
profession:  for  this  is  what  philosophy  prescribes.” 

Vitruvius  has  not  thought  fit  to  require  in  his  archi¬ 
tect  the  talent  of  eloquence,  which  it  is  often  proper 
even  to  distrust,  as  a  very  happy  saying  Plutarch  has 
preserved  explains.  It  was  occasioned  by  a  conside¬ 
rable  building  that  the  Athenians  intended  to  erect 
for  the  execution  of  which  two  architects  offered  them¬ 
selves  to  the  people.  The  one,  a  fine  speaker,  but  not 
very  expert  in  his  art,  charmed  and  dazzled  the  whole 
assembly  by  the  elegant  manner  in  which  he  expres¬ 
sed  himself  in  explaining  the  plan  he  proposed  to  fol¬ 
low.  The  other,  as  bad  an  orator  as  he  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  architect,  contented  himself  with  telling  the  Athe¬ 
nians: — “  Men  of  Athens,  I  will  do  what  he  has  said.”3 
I  conceived,  that  I  could  not  conclude  this  article  upon 
architecture  better,  than  with  giving  some  idea  of  the 
ability  and  manners  of  him  (Vitruvius,)  who  in  the 
opinion  of  all  good  judges,  practised  and  taught  it  with 
most  reputation. 

*  Lib.  i.  c.  1, 

*’ AvSgts  'Adyvotfo q  us  outos  tlgqxiv  ij-ii  troitjru 
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SECTION  I.— or  the  different  species  of 

SCULPTURE. 

SCULPTURE  is  an  art,  which  by  the  means  of  de¬ 
sign  or  plan  and  solid  matter,  imitates  the  palpable 
objects  of  nature.  Its  matter  is  wood,  stone,  marble, 
ivory;  different  metals,  as  gold,  silver,  copper;  pre¬ 
cious  stones,  as  agate,  and  the  like.  This  art  in¬ 
cludes  also  casting  or  founding,  which  is  subdivided 
into  the  art  of  making  figures  of  wax,  and  that  of 
casting  them  in  all  sorts  of  metals.  By  sculpture,  I 
understand  here,  all  these  different  species. 

The  sculptors  and  painters  have  often  had  great 
disputes  amongst  themselves  upon  the  pre-eminence 
of  their  several  professions;  the  first  founding  the 
preference  upon  the  duration  of  their  works,  and  the 
latter  opposing  them  with  the  effects  of  the  mixture 
and  vivacity  of  colours.  But  without  entering  into 
a  question  not  easy  to  decide,  sculpture  and  painting 
may  be  considered  as  two  sisters,  that  have  but  one 
origin,  and  whose  advantages  ought  to  be  common; 
I  might  almost  say  as  the  same  art,  of  which  design 
is  the  soul  and  rule,  but  which  work  in  a  different 
manner,  and  upon  different  materials. 

It  is  difficult  and  little  important,  to  trace,  through 


the  obscurity  of  remote  ages,  tne  first  inventors  of 
sculpture.  Its  origin  may  be  dated  with  that  of  the 
world,  and  we  may  say  that  God  was  the  first  sta¬ 
tuary,  when  having  created  all  beings,  he  seemed 
to  redouble  his  attention  in  forming  the  body  of 
man,  for  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  which  he  seems 
to  have  wrought  with  a  kind  of  satisfaction  and  com¬ 
placency.  Long  after  he  had  finished  this  master- 
iece  of  his  all-powerful  hands,  he  was  willing  to  be 
onoured  principally  by  the  sculptor’s  application  in 
building  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  of  which  himself 
gave  the  idea  to  the  legislator  of  the  Hebrews.  But 
in  what  terms  does  he  speak  of  the  admirable  artist 
he  thought  fit  to  employ  in  it?  “  I  have  chosen,” 
says  he  to  his  prophet,  “  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  I  have  filled  him  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  wis¬ 
dom,  and  in  understanding,  and  in  knowledge,  and 
in  all  manner  of  workmanship,  to  devise  cunning 
works,  to  work  in  gold,  and  in  silver,  and  in  brass 
and  in  cutting  of  stones,  to  set  them,  and  in  cutting 
of  timber,  to  work  in  all  manner  of  workmanship.  1 
He  speaks  in  the  same  manner  in  respect  to  the  work- 


*  Exodus  xxxi. 
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men  that  were  to  build  and  adorn  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem. 

Nothing  could  exalt  the  merit  of  sculpture  so  much 
as  so  noble  a  destination,  if  it  had  fulfilled  it  faithful¬ 
ly.  But  long  before  the  building  of  the  temple,  and 
even  the  tabernacle,  it  had  shamefully  prostituted  it¬ 
self  for  hire  to  idolatry,  which  by  its  means  filled  the 
world  with  statues  of  false  divinities,  and  exposed 
them  for  the  adoration  of  the  people.  We  find  in 
the  scripture,  that  one  of  the  causes  which  had  con¬ 
duced  most  to  the  spreading  of  this  impious  worship, 
had  been  the  extreme  beauty  which  the  workmen  in 
emulation  of  each  other  had  exerted  themselves  to 
give  those  statues.1  The  admiration  excited  by  the 
view  of  these  excellent  works  of  art,  was  a  kind  of 
enchantment,  which  by  strongly  affecting  the  senses, 
conveyed  the  illusion  to  the  mind,  and  drew  in  the 
multitude.  It  is  against  this  universal  delusion  Jere¬ 
miah  admonished  the  Israelites  to  beware,  when  they 
should  see  in  Babylon  the  statues  of  gold  and  silver 
carried  about  in  pomp  upon  the  days  of  solemnity. 
At  that  time,  says  the  prophet,  when  the  whole  mul¬ 
titude,  filled  with  veneration  and  awe,  shall  prostrate 
themselves  before  idols,  (for  the  captivity,  in  which 
the  people  of  God  tvere  in  a  strange  land,  would  not 
admit  them  to  express  themselves  aloud)  say  within 
yourselves:  It  is  only  thou,  O  Lord,  that  ought 
TO  BE  ADORED.2  It  must  be  owned  also  that  sculp¬ 
ture  did  not  contribute  a  little  to  the  corruption  of 
manners,  by  the  nudity  of  the  images,  and  represen¬ 
tations  contrary  to  modesty,  as  the  Pagans  them¬ 
selves  have  confessed.3  I  thought  it  proper  to  pre¬ 
mise  this  remark,  that  in  what  I  shall  say’  hereafter 
in  praise  of  sculpture,  the  reader  may  see  I  distin¬ 
guish  the  excellency  of  the  art  in  itself  from  the 
abuse  which  men  have  made  of  it. 

The  first  sculptors  made  their  works  of  earth, 
whether  they  were  statues,  or  moulds  and  models. 
This  made  the  statuary  Pasiteles  say,  that  the  works 
which  were  either  cast,  or  cut  with  a  chisel  or  graver, 
owed  their  being  to  the  art  of  making  figures  of 
earth,  called  Plastice.  It  is  said  that  Demaratus, 
the  father  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  who  took  refuge 
from  Corinth  in  Etruria,  brought  thither  abundance 
of  workmen  with  him  who  excelled  in  that  art,  and 
introduced  the  taste  for  it  there,  which  afterwards 
communicated  itself  to  the  rest  of  Itajy.  The  sta¬ 
tues  erected  in  that  country  to  the  gods,  were  at 
first  only  of  earth,  to  which  for  their  whole  orna¬ 
ment,  was  added  a  red  colour.  We  ought  not  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  men,  says  Pliny,  who  adored  such 
gods.4  They  set  no  valup  upon  gold  and  silver  either 
for  themselves  or  their  deities.  Juvenal  calls  a  sta¬ 
tue,  like  that  erected  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  in  the 
temple  of  the  father  of  the  Gods: 

Fictilis,  et  nullo  violatus  Jupiter  auro. 

A  Jove  of  earth,  nor  yet  by  gold  profan’d. 

It  was  very  late  before  they  began  to  set  up  gol¬ 
den  or  gilt  statues  at  Rome.6  This  was  first  done  in 
the  consulship  of  P.  Corn.  Oethegus,  and  M.  Babius 
Tamphilus,  in  the  571st  or  573d  year  of  Rome,  A. 
M.  3820.  Portraits  were  afterwards  made  also  of 
plaster  and  wax,  the  invention  of  which  is  ascribed 
to  Lysistratus  of  Sioyone,  the  brother  of  Lysippus.6 

We  find  that  the  ancients  made  statues  of  almost 
all  9orts  of  wood.  There  was  an  image  of  Apollo  at 


1  Also  the  singular  diligence  of  the  artificer  did  help  to 
set  forward  the  ignorant  to  more  superstition.  For  he  per- 
adventure  willing  to  please  one  in  authority,  forced  all  his 
skill  to  make  the  resemblance  of  the  best  fashion.  And  so 
the  multitude  allured  by  the  grace  of  the  work,  took  him 
now  for  a  god,  whom  a  little  before,  was  but  honoured  as  a 
man.  And  this  was  an  occasion  to  deceive  the  world. — 
Wisd.  xiv.  18,  19,20,21. 

*  Baruch  vi.  6. 

*  Auxere  et  artem  vitiorum  irrit, amenta.  Plin.  Proccm. 
1.  xxxiii. 

*  Hae  turn  effigies  deorum  erant  laudatissimee.  Nec  pae- 
nitet  nos  illorum,  qui  tales  deos  coluere.  Aurum  enim  ar¬ 
gentum  ne  diis  quidem  conficiebant.  Plin. 

*  Acilius  Glabrio  duumvir,  statuam  auratam,  quae  prima 
omnium  in  Italia  statua  aurata  est  patri  Glabrioni  posuit. 
JAv.  1.  xl.  n  34. 

*  Plin.  1 ,  xxxv.  c.  12. 


Sicyone  made  i,f  box.?  At  Ephesus,  according  to 
some  writer,  that  of  Diana  was  of  cedar,  as  well  as 
the  roof  of  the  temples.  The  lemon-tree,  the  cy¬ 
press,  the  palm,  the  olive,  the  ebony,  the  vine,  in  a 
word,  all  trees  not  subject  to  rot,  or  to  be  worm- 
eaten,  were  used  for  statues. 

Marble  soon  became  the  most  usual,  and  the  most 
esteemed  material  for  works  of  sculpture.* 8  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  Diptenes  and  Scy  1 1  is,  both  of  Crete,  were 
the  first  who  used  it  at  Sicyone,  which  was  long,  in 
a  manner,  the  centre  and  school  of  arts:  they  lived 
about  the  50th  Olympiad,  A.  M.  3424,  a  little  before 
Cyrus  reigned  in  Persia.  Bupalus  and  Anthemius, 
two  brothers,  made  themselves  famous  for  the  art  of 
carving  marble,  in  the  time  of  Hipponax,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  60th  Olympiad,  A.  M.  3464.  That  poet 
had  a  very  ugly  face.  They  made  his  portrait  in 
order  to  expose  it  to  the  laughter  of  spectators.  Hip¬ 
ponax  conceived  a  more  than  poetic  fury  against 
them,  and  made  such  virulent  verses  upon  them,  that, 
according  to  some,  they  hanged  themselves  through 
grief  and  shame.  But  this  fact  cannot  be  true,  be¬ 
cause  there  were  works  of  their  making  after  that  time. 

At  first  the  artists  used  only  white  marble,  brought 
from  the  isle  of  Paros.8 *  It  was  reported  that  iu  cut¬ 
ting  these  blocks  of  marble,  they  sometimes  found 
natural  figures  of  a  Silenus,  a  good  Pan,  a  whale, 
and  other  fishes.  Jasper  and  spotted  marble  became 
afterwards  the  fashion.  It  was  brought  principally 
from  the  quarries  of  Chio;  and  soon  was  commonly 
found  in  almost  all  countries.  It  is  believed,  that 
the  manner  of  cutting  large  blocks  of  marble  into 
many  thin  pieces,  to  cover  the  walls  of  houses,  was 
invented  in  Caria.  The  palace  of  king  Mausolns  at 
Halicarnassus  is  the  most  ancient  house,  that  had 
these  incrustations  of  marble,  which  were  one  of  its 
greatest  ornaments. 

The  use  of  ivory  in  works  of  sculpture  was  known 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  Greece.  Homer  speaks  of  such 
sculptures,  though  he  never  mentions  elephants.io 

The  art  of  casting  gold  and  silver  is  of  the  greatest 
antiquity,  and  cannot  be  traced  to  its  origin.  The 
gods  of  Laban,  which  Rachel  stole,  seem  to  have  been 
of  this  kind.  The  jewels  offered  to  Rebecca  were  of 
cast  gold.  Before  the  Israelites  left  Egypt,  they 
had  seen  cast  statues,  which  they  imitated  in  casting 
the  golden  calf,  as  they  did  afterwards  in  the  brazen 
serpent.  From  that  time  all  the  nations  of  the  east 
cast  their  gods,  deos  conflatiles,  and  God  forbade 
his  people  to  imitate  them  upon  pain  of  death.  In 
the  building  of  the  tabernacle,  the  workmen  did  not 
invent  the  art  of  founding:  God  only  directed  their 
taste,  [t  is  said,  that  Solomon  caused  the  figures 
used  in  the  temple  and  elsewhere,  to  be  cast  near 
Jericho,  because  it  was  a  clayey  soil,  in  argillosa 
terra:  which  shows  that  they  had  even  then  the  same 
manner  of  founding  great  masses  as  we  have. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  the  Greek  or  Roman 
authors  had  informed  us  in  what  manner  the  ancients 
cast  their  metals  in  making  figures.  We  find  by  what 
Pliny  ll  writes  upon  that  head,  that  they  sometimes 
made  use  of  stone  moulds.  Vitruvius  speaks, 12  of  a 
kind  of  stones  found  about  the  lake  Volsenus,  and  in 
other  parts  of  Italy,  which  would  bear  the  force  of 
fire  without  breaking,  and  of  which  moulds  were 
made  for  casting  several  sorts  of  works.  The  an 
cients  had  the  art  of  mingling  different  metals  in  the 
mould,  to  express  different  passions  and  sentiments 
by  the  diversity  of  colours.13 

There  are  several  manners  of  carving  metals  and 
precious  stones:  for  in  both  the  one  and  the  other 
they  work  in  relief,  and  in  hollow,  which  is  called 
engraving.  The  ancients  excelled  in  both  ways. 
The  basso  relievos,  which  we  have  of  theirs,  are  in¬ 
finitely  esteemed  by  good  judges;  and  as  to  engraved 
stones,  as  the  fine  agates  and  crystals,  of  which  there 
are  abundance  in  the  king  of  France’s  cabinet,  it  is 
generally  said,  that  there  is  nothing  so  exquisite  as 
those  remains  of  the  ancient  masters. 


1  Pausan.  1.  vi.  Plin.  1.  xvi.  c.  40. 

8  Plin.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  4.  •  Ibid.  c.  6. 

Odyss.  A.  v.  73.  u  Plin.  ].  xxxvii. 

13  Vitruv.  1.  ii.  e.  7.  «  Plin.  1.  xxxiv.  c.  14. 
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Though  they  engraved  upon  almost  all  kinds  of 
recious  stones,  the  most  finished  figures,  which  we 
ave  of  theirs,  are  cut  upon  onyxes,  which  is  a  kind 
of  agate  not  transparent,  or  on  cornelians,  which  they 
"bund  more  fit  for  engraving  than  any  other  stones, 
because  they  are  more  firm  and  even,  and  cut  more 
neatly;  and  also  because  there  are  different  colours 
that  run  one  above  the  other  in  the  onyx,  by  the 
means  of  which  in  relievo  the  bottom  continues  of 
one  colour,  and  the  figures  of  another.  To  engrave 
upon  gems  and  crystals  they  used,  as  now,  the  point 
of  a  diamond.! 

The  ancients  highly  extolled  the  gem  in  the  ring 
of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  which  he  threw  into 
the  sea,  and  which  was  brought  back  to  him  by  a 
very  extraordinary  accident:  in  Pliny’s  time  it  was 
pretended  to  be  at  Rome.2  It  was,  according  to  some, 
a  sardonyx,  to  others  an  emerald.  That  ot  Pyrrhus 
was  no  less  esteemed;  upon  which  might  be  seen 
Apollo  with  his  harp  and  the  nine  muses,  each  with 
their  particular  symbol:  and  all  this  not  the  effect  of 
art,  but  of  nature:  non  arte,  sed  sponte  nahira. 

The  art  of  sculpture  was  principally  employed  upon 


cups  used  at  feasts:  these  pieces  were  very  rich  and 
curious,  as  well  as  of  the  most  costly  materials. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  the  art  of  making 
portraits  ever  received  for  the  eternizing  its  works,  is 
that  of  engraving  upon  wood  and  copper-plates,  by  the 
means  of  which  a  great  number  of  prints  are  taken  off, 
that  multiply  a  design  almost  to  infinity,  and  convey 
the  artist’s  thought  into  different  parts,  which  before 
could  only  be  known  from  the  single  piece  of  his  own 
work.  There  is  reason  to  wonder,  that  the  ancients, 
who  engraved  So  many  excellent  things  upon  haid 
stones  and  crystals,  did  not  discover  so  fine  a  secret, 
which  indeed  did  not  appear  till  after  printing,  and 
was,  no  doubt,  an  effect  and  imitation  of  it.  For  the 
impression  of  figures  and  cuts  did  not  begin  to  be  used 
till  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  world  is 
indebted  for  the  invention  of  them  to  a  goldsmith,  that 
worked  at  Florence.  3 

After  having  related,  by  way  of  abridgment,  the 
greatest  part  of  what  employed  the  sculpture  of  the 
ancients,  it  remains  for  me  to  give  an  account  of  some 
of  those,  who  practised  it  with  most  success  and  repu 
tation. 


»  [It  is  probable  that  no  stone  of  sufficient  hardness  was 
excluded  from  receiving  the  engravings  of  the  ancients  ; 
but  it  has  been  doubted  whether  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  means  of  cutting  the  diamond,  or  sculpturing  the 
emerald  and  topaz.  The  most  favourite  stones  for  engrav¬ 
ing,  as  stated  in  the  text,  were  the  cornelian  and  onyx.  The 
former  is  of  different  shades,  from  cherry  red  to  flesh  colour, 
and  sometimes  of  a  yellowish  tinge  or  brownish  colour  ,  but 
exposed  to  moderate  heat  it  becomes  white.  It  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  India,  Arabia,  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  as  well 
as  the  Mediterranean  islands.  The  latter  is  considered  a 
calcedony,  the  colours  of  which  are  disposed  in  alternate 
zones  or  strata.  Generally  they  do  not  exceed  two  or  three  , 
five  or  six  are  extremely  rare.  The  proper  gems  of  onyx 
consist  of  parallel  zones,  as  these  only  can  be  worked  to 
advantage  :  but  there  are  other  two  varieties  with  undulated 
zones,  or  concentric  nuclei,  resembling  the  eye  of  animals. 
It  is  not  known  where  onyx  was  obtained  by  the  ancients, 
but  it  is  now  found  principally  in  Germany  and  Scotland. 
The  largest  onyx  said  to  exist  is  an  oval  of  eleven  inches 
by  nine,  on  which  is  sculptured  the  apotheosis  ot  Augustus  in 
four  zones,  two  of  which  are  brown  and  the  others  white. 
Several  stones  of  the  same  species  have  attracted  the  par¬ 
ticular  notice  of  antiquaries  :  such  is  the  Brunswick  vase 
six  inches  in  height,  representing  Ceres  in,  quest  of  Proser¬ 
pine;  Venus  on  a  marine  animal  surrounded  by  Cupids, 
engraved  upon  an  onyx  of  two  zones;  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
Faustina  in  one  of  four  zones,  two  of  white  and  two  of  lilac. 
Engraved  gems  of  two  colours,  as  the  onyx,  are  called  cameos, 
a  word  of  uncertain  etymology — more  usually,  however,  ap¬ 
plied  to  such  subjects  as  are  in  relief  or  elevated;  while  all 
hollow  engravings  are  called  intaglios ,  a  name  adopted  from 
the  Italian. 

The  Egyptians  had  gems  both  in  intaglio  and  relief,  but 
more  commonly  the  former  ;  and  those  preserved  are  for 
the  most  part  called  scarabei,  from  the  figure  resembling  a 
Deetle  being  engraved  upon  them.  The  Jews  perhaps 
learned  engraving  from  the  Egyptians  among  whom  they 
dwelt ;  and  some  notices  respecting  it  are  preserved  m  sa¬ 
cred  writ.  In  the  book  of  Genesis,  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab 
are  mentioned  as  being  professedly  engravers,  and  are  de¬ 
signated  as  “  filled  with  wisdom  of  heart  to  work  all  manner 
of  work  with  the  graver,  as  well  as  to  devise  cunning  works  ; 
to  work  in  gold,  and  in  silver,  and  in  brass,  and  in  cutting  ot 
stones,  and  to  set  them.”  Of  the  jewels  which  were  in  the 
ephod,  Moses  was  directed  to  take  two  onyx  stones  and 
grave  on  them  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel,  six  ot 
their  names  on  one  stone,  and  six  on  the  other,  according 
to  their  birth.  “  With  the  work  of  an  engraver  on  stone, 
like  the  engravings  of  a  signet,  shalt  thou  engrave  the  two 
stones  with  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel.” 

The  art  of  die-sinking  for  stamping  coins,  though  by  no 
means  of  so  early  a  date  as  the  engraving  of  seals,  was 
practised  at  a  very  early  period.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
the  coining  of  money  was  invented  by  the  Greeks  or  Lydians, 
though  some  suppose  that  the  art  was  brought  from  Hindos- 
tan.  The  first  Greek  money  is  supposed  to  have  been 
struck  by  Phidon,  king  of  the  Argives,  whose  reign  is  fixed 
by  the  Arundelian  marbles  at  about  eight  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era,  or  soon  after  the  age  of  Homer.  Many 
of  the  early  Greek  and  Sicilian  coins  are  beautiful  and  in 
high  relief:  to  this,  however,  the  coins  of  Athens  form  a  re¬ 
markable  exception,  being  in  a  very  inferior  style  of  execu¬ 
tion.  This  art  seems  to  have  been  communicated  to  the 
Romans  in  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius,  about  460  years 
before  the  commencement  of  our  era,  by  the  Lydian  colony 
settled  in  Etruria.  The  best  of  the  Roman  medals  are  the 
work  of  Greek  artists,  executed  during  the  reign  of  Ha- 
(Irian."!  2  Plin.  1* *  vii.  c.  1. 


SECTION  II.— SCULPTORS  MOST  CELEBRATED 
AMONGST  THE  ANCIENTS. 

Though  sculpture  had  its  birth  in  Asia  and  Egypt, 
it  was  from  Greece,  properly  speaking,  that  it  derived 
its  lustre  and  perfection.  Not  to  mention  the  first 
rude  essays  of  this  art,  which  always  carry  with  them 
the  marks  of  their  infantile  state, Greece  produced,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  time  of  Pericles  and  after  him,  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  excellent  artists,  who  laboured  in  emulation 
of  each  other,  to  place  sculpture  in  honour  by  an  in¬ 
finite  number  of  works,  which  have  been,  and  will  be, 
the  admiration  of  all  ages.4  Attica,  fertile  in  quarries 
of  marble,  and  still  more  abundant  in  happy  geniuses 
for  the  arts,  was  soon  enriched  with  an  infinite  num 
ber  of  statues.  5 

I  shall  mention  here  only  such  of  them  as  were 
most  distinguished  by  their  ability  and  reputation. 
The  most  celebrated  are  Phidias,  Polycletus,  Myron, 
Lysippus,  Praxiteles,  and  Scopas.  There  is  another 
still  more  illustrious  than  all  I  have  named,  but  in  a 
different  way :  this  is  the  famous  Socrates.  I  ought 
not  to  envy  sculpture  the  honour  she  had  of  reckon¬ 
ing  Socrates  amongst  her  pupils.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  statuary, and  was  one  himself  before  he  commenced 
philosopher. 6  The  three  graces,  which  were  care¬ 
fully  preserved  in  the  citadel  of  Athens,  were  general¬ 
ly  ascribed  to  him.  They  were  not  naked,  as  it  was 
usual  to  represent  them, "but  covered :  which  shows 
what  inclination  he  had  at  that  time  for  virtue.  He 
said,  that  this  art  had  taught  him  the  first  precepts  of 
philosophy;  and  that  as  sculpture  gives  form  to  its 
subjects  by  removing  its  superfluities,  so  that  science 
introduces  virtue  into  the  heart  of  man,  by  gradually- 
retrenching  all  his  imperfections. 

PHIDIAS. 

Phidias,  for  many  reasons,  deserves  t»  Im  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  sculptors.  He  was  an  Athenian,  and 


s  [Rodin  here  alludes  to  Thomasa  Finiguerra,  a  goldsmith 
>f  Florence,  who,  about  the  year  1460,  having  engraved 
iome  figures  on  a  silver  plate  which  he  intended  to  enamel, 
in  order  to  try  the  effect  of  his  work,  poured  upon  the  plate 
some  liquid  sulphur,  and  the  dirt  or  black  lodged  in  the  ere- 
vices  adhering  to  the  sulphur,  produced  an  impression  like 
l  pen  drawing,  and  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  an  ibipres 
.ion  upon  paper,  in  which  he  ultimately  succeeded.  Befor 
this,  however,  the  art  of  taking  impressions  upon  paper 
from  blocks  of  wood,  by  means  of  the  printing  or  rolling 
press,  was  known  to  the  Germans,  and  seems  to  have  ori¬ 
ginated  with  the  brief  malers,  or  makers  of  playing  cards, 
who  at  first  coloured  or  illuminated  their  figures  with  the 
hand  ;  but  afterwards  performed  the  operation  in  a  much 
more  expeditious  manner  by  blocks  cut  for  the  purpose, 
each  colour  requiring  a  separate  stamp.J 

*  Multas  artes  ad  animorum  corporumque;  cultam  noma 
eruditissima  omnium  gens  (Graeca)  ir.vemt.  Liv.  I.  xxxtx. 

Exornata  eo  genere  eoperum  eximiS  terra  Attica,  et  CT 
pia  domestici  marmoris,  et  iogento  artificium.  Ln  •  . ■ 

n.  26.  These  marbles  were  dug  in  the  Penteln.  mountain 
which  was  in  Attica. 

•  Diog.  Laert.  in  Socr. 
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flourished  in  the  83d  Olympiad,  A.  M.  3556,  happy 
times,  wherein,  after  the  victories  obtained  over  the 
Persians,  abundance,  the  daughter  of  peace,  and  mo¬ 
ther  of  arts,  produced  various  talents  by  the  protec¬ 
tion  Pericles  afforded  them.  Phidias  was  not  one  of 
those  artists,  who  only  know  how  to  handle  the  tools 
of  their  profession,  fie  had  a  mind  adorned  with  all 
the  knowledge  that  could  be  useful  to  a  man  of  his 
profession;  history,  poetry,  fable,  geometry,  and  op¬ 
tics.  A  fact  not  a  little  curious,  will  show  in  what 
manner  the  latter  was  useful  to  him.  Alcamenes  and 
he  were  each  employed  to  make  a  statue  of  Minerva, 
in  order  that  the  finest  of  them  might  be  chosen,  and 
placed  on  a  very  high  column.  VV  hen  the  two  sta¬ 
tues  were  finished,  they  were  exposed  to  the  view  of 
the  public.  The  Minerva  of  Alcamenes,  when  seen 
near,  seemed  admirable,  and  carried  all  the  voices. 
That  of  Phidias,  on  the  contrary,  w'as  thought  insup¬ 
portable:  a  great  open  mouth,  nostrils  which  seemed 
drawn  in,  and  something  rude  and  gross  throughout 
the  whole  visage.  Phidias  and  his  statue  were  ridicu¬ 
led.  Set  them,  said  he,  where  they  are  to  be  -placed: 
which  was  accordingly  done  alternately.  The  Mi¬ 
nerva  of  Alcamenes  appeared  then  like  nothing',  whilst 
that  of  Phidias  had  a  wonderful  effect  from  its  air  of 
grandeur  and  majesty,  which  the  people  could  never 
sufficiently  admire.  Phidias  received  the  approbation 
his  rival  had  before,  who  retired  with  shame  and  con¬ 
fusion,  very  much  repenting  that  he  had  not  learnt 
the  rules  of  optics. 

The  statues  so  much  extolled  before  the  times  we 
now  speak  of,  were  more  estimable  for  their  antiquity 
than  merit.  Phidias  w'as  the  first  who  gave  the  Greeks 
a  taste  for  the  Fine  in  nature,  ana  taught  them  to  copy 
it.  Hence,  as  soon  as  his  works  appeared,  they  were 
universally  admired  ;l  and  what  is  still  more  astonish¬ 
ing  than  that  he  made  admirable  statues,  is,  his  mak¬ 
ing  so  many  of  them:  for  their  number,  according  to 
authors,  seems  incredible;  and  he  perhaps  is  the  only 
one  that  ever  united  so  much  facility  with  such  perfec¬ 
tion. 

I  believe  he  worked  with  great  pleasure  upon  a  block 
of  marble,  found  in  the  Persian  camp  after  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  in  which  those  barbarians  were  entirely 
defeated.  2  They  had  assured  themselves  of  victory, 
and  had  brought  that  stone  thither,  in  order  to  erect 
it  as  a  trophy.  Phidias  made  a  Nemesis  of  it,  the  god¬ 
dess  whose  function  it  is  to  humble  and  punish  the  in¬ 
solent  pride  of  men.  The  natural  hatred  of  the  Greeks 
for  the  barbarians,  and  the  grateful  pleasure  of  aveng¬ 
ing  their  country,  undoubtedly  animated  the  sculp¬ 
tor’s  genius  with  new  tire,  and  lent  new  force  and 
address  to  his  hands  and  chisel.  At  the  price  of  the 
spoils  taken  from  the  same  enemies,  he  made  a  statue 
of  Minerva  also  for  the  Plataeans. 3  It  was  of  wood, 
gilt.  The  face,  as  well  as  the  hands  and  feet,  were 
of  Pentelic  marble. 

His  talent  lay  principally  in  representing  the  gods. 
His  imagination  was  great  and  noble;  so  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Cicero,  he  did  not  copy  their  features  and  re¬ 
semblance  from  any  visible  objects,  but  by  the  force 
of  genius,  formed  an  idea  of  true  beauty,  to  which  he 
continually  applied  himself,  and  which  became  his  rule 
and  model, and  directed  his  art  and  execution** * i *  Hence 
Pericles,  who  had  a  higher  opinion  of  him  than  of  all 
the  other  architects,  made  him  director,  and  a  kind  of 
superintendent  of  the  buildings  of  the  republic. 

When  the  Parthenon,  that  magnificent  temple  of 
Minerva,  was  finished,  of  which  some  remains  not  ill 
preserved,  still  charm  travellers,  and  it  was  to  be  de¬ 
dicated,  which  consisted  in  setting  up  the  statue  of  the 
goddess  in  it,  Phidias  was  charged  with  the  work,  in 
which  he  excelled  himself.  He  made  a  statue  of  gold 
and  ivory,  of  twenty-six  cubits  (or  thirty-nine  feet) 


*  Quinti  Hortensu  admodum  adolescentis  ingenium,  ut 
Fhidiffi  signum,  simul  aspectum  et  probatum  est.  Cic.  de 
clar.  Orat.  n.  228. 

s  Pausan.  in  Attic,  p.  62.  3  Id.  jn  Bseot.  p.  547. 

*  Phidias,  cum  facere  Jovis  formam  aut  Minervae,  non  con- 
templabatur  aliqucm  a  quo  similitudinem  dur.eret :  sed  i.psius 

in  mente  insidebat  species  pulchvitudinis  eximia  qutedam, 
quam  intuens,  in  eaque  defixus,  ad  illius  similitudinem  ar- 
tem  et  animum  dirigebat.  Cic.  in  Orat,  n.  9. 


high.  The  Athenians  chose  to  have  it  of  ivory  which 
at  that  time,  was  much  more  scarce  and  valuable  than 
the  finest  marble.  How  rich  soever  this  prodigious 
statue  was,  the  sculptor’s  art  infinitely  surpassed  the 
materials  of  it.  5  Phidias  had  carved  upon  the  convex 
part  of  Minerva’s  shield,  the  battle  of  the  Athenians 
with  the  Amazons;  and  upon  the  concave,  that  ot  the 
giants  with  the  gods;  upon  the  buskins  of  the  god¬ 
dess,  he  added  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithse; 
on  the  pedestal  the  birth  of  Pandora,  with  all  that  fa¬ 
ble  says  of  it.  Cicero,  Pliny,  Plutarch,  Pausanias,  and 
several  other  great  writers  of  antiquity,  all  connois¬ 
seurs,  and  eye-witnesses  of  it,  have  spoke  of  this  sta¬ 
tue.  Their  testimony  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  its 
having  been  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  workmanship 
that  ever  was  in  the  world. 

Some  assure  us,  says  Plutarch,  that  Phidias  put  his 
name  upon  the  pedestal  of  his  Minerva  at  Athens.* * 
Pausanias  does  not  mention  this  circumstance,  which 
Cicero  entirely  denies,  who  says  expressly,  that  Phi¬ 
dias  not  being  permitted  to  put  his  name  to  the  statue, 
had  cut  his  portrait  upon  the  goddess’  shield. 7  Plu¬ 
tarch  adds,  that  Phidias  had  represented  himself  in  the 
form  of  an  old  man,  quite  bald,  raising  a  large  stone 
with  both  his  hands;  and  had  also  represented  Peri¬ 
cles  fighting  with  an  Amazon,  but  in  such  an  attitude, 
that  his  hand  which  was  extended  to  throw  a  javelin 
hid  part  of  his  face. 

The  most  excellent  artists  have  always  affected  to 
insert  their  names  in  their  works,  in  order  to  partake 
of  the  immortality  they  gave  others.  Myron,  that  fa¬ 
mous  statuary,  to  immortalize  his  name,  put  it  in  cha¬ 
racters  almost  imperceptible,  upon  one  of  the  thighs 
of  the  statue  of  Apollo.  3  Pliny  relates,  that  two  La 
cedaemonian  architects,  Saurus  and  Batrachus,  with¬ 
out  accepting  any  reward,  built  some  temples  in  a  part 
of  the  city  of  Rome,  which  Octavia  caused  afterwards 
to  be  enclosed  with  galleries.  They  flattered  them¬ 
selves,  that  they  should  have  liberty  to  set  their  names 
upon  them,  which  indeed  seems  the  least  recompense 
due  to  their  generous  disinterestedness.  But  we  find 
that  in  those  days,  the  persons  who  employed  the  most 
able  artists,  took  all  possible  precautions  to  avoid 
sharing  the  esteem  and  attention  of  posterity  with  sim¬ 
ple  workmen.  These  were  absolutely  refused  their 
demand.  Their  address,  however,  supplied  them  with 
an  amends.  They  threw  in  by  way  of  ornaments 
lizards  and  frogs  upon  the  bases  and  capitals  of  all  the 
columns.  The  name  of  Saurus  was  implied  by  the 
lizard,  which  the  Greeks  call  and  that  of  Ba 

trachus  by  the  frog,  which  they  call  /3aT(x%o;. 

The  prohibition  I  speak  of  was  not  general  in 
Greece,  of  which  we  shall  soon  see  a  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  instance  in  relation  to  Phidias  himself:  it  was 
perhaps  peculiar  to  Athens.  However  it  were,  his 
having  given  the  two  portraits  a  place  in  the  shield  of 
Minerva  was  made  criminal.  9  Nor  was  that  all; 
Menon,  one  of  his  pupils,  demanded  to  be  heard,  and 
made  himself  his  accuser.  He  alleged  that  he  had 
applied  to  his  own  use  part  of  the  forty-four  talents 
of  gold,  which  were  to  have  been  used  in  the  statue 
of  Minerva,  to  Pericles  had  foreseen  what  would  hap¬ 
pen,  and  by  his  advice,  Phidias  had  used  the  gold  in 
his  Minerva  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  could  easily  be 
taken  out  and  weighed.  It  was  weighed  accordingly, 
and  to  the  accuser’s  shame,  found  to  amount  to  the 
forty-four  talents.  Phidias,  who  plainly  saw  that  his 
innocence  would  not  secure  him  against  the  malignant 
jealousy  of  those  who  envied  him,  and  the  intrigues 
ofPericles’  enemies,  who  had  hatched  this  affairagainst 
him,  withdrew  privately  to  Elis. 

He  there  conceived  thoughts  of  avenging  himself 

5  Plin.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  5.  c  Plut.  in  Pericl.  p.  160 

i  Phidias  similem  sui  speciem  inclusit  in  clypeo  Minervae, 
cum  inscribere  non  liceret..  Tuscul.  1.  i.  n.  34. 

*  Signum  Apolinis  pulcherrimum,  cujus  in  femore  literulis 
minutis  argenteis  nomen  inscriptum  Myrouis.  Cic.  Verrin. 
de  sign.  n.  93. 

3  Plut.  in  Pericl.  p.  169. 

10  In  supposing  the  proportion  of  gold  to  silver  as  ten  to 
one,  forty-four  talents  of  gold  amounted  to  four  hundred 
and  forty  talents,  that  is  to  say,  to  one  million  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  thousand  livres  ;  something  less  than  sixty 
thousand  pounds  sterling. 
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in  a  manner  pardonable  and  allowable  in  an  artist,  if 
ever  revenge  could  be  so,  which  was  by  employing 
his  whole  industry  in  making  a  statue  for  the  Eleans, 
that  might  eclipse  his  Minerva,  which  the  Athenians 
looked  upon  as  his  master-piece.  This  he  effected. 
His  Jupiter  Olympius  was  a  prodigy  of  art;  and  so 
perfectly  such,  that  to  set  a  just  value  upon  it,  it  was 
thought  that  it  deserved  to  be  ranked  amongst  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world.  Nor  had  he  forgot  any 
thing  that  might  conduce  to  its  perfection.  Before  he 
had  entirely  finished  it,  he  exposed  it  to  the  view  and 
judgment  of  the  public,  hiding  himself  in  a  corner, 
whence  he  overheard  all  that  was  said  of  it.  t  One 
thought  the  nose  too  thick,  another  the  face  too  long; 
and  different  persons  found  different  faults.  He  made 
the  best  use  he  could  of  all  the  criticisms  that  seemed 
to  have  any  just  foundation;  convinced,  says  Lucian, 
who  relates  this  fact,  that  many  eyes  see  better  than 
one.  An  excellent  reflection  in  every  kind  of  work! 

This  statue  of  gold  and  ivory,  sixty  feet  high,  and 
of  a  proportionate  magnitude,  made  ail  succeeding 
statuaries  despair.  None  of  them  had  the  presump¬ 
tion  even  to  imagine  that  they  could  imitate  it:  Prce- 
ter  Jovem.  Olympium,  quem  nemo  amulatur,  says  Pli¬ 
ny.* *  According  to  Quinctilian,S  the  majesty  of  the 
work  equalled  that  of  the  god,  and  even  added  to 
the  religion  ofall  who  saw  \t\Ejus pulchritudo adjecis- 
se  aliquid  etiam  receptee  religioni  videtur,  adeo  majes- 
tas  operis  deurn  aquavit.  Those  who  beheld  it,  were 
struck  with  astonishment,  and  asked  whether  the  god 
had  descended  from  heaven  to  show  himself  to  Phidi¬ 
as,  or  Phidias  had  been  carried  thither  to  contemplate 
the  god.  Phidias  himself,  upon  being  asked  whence 
he  had  taken  his  idea  of  his  Jupiter  Olympius,  repeat¬ 
ed  the  three  fine  verses  of  Homer,  in  which  the  poet 
represents  the  majesty  of  that  god  in  the  most  sublime 
terms;  thereby  signifying  that  the  genius  of  Homer 
had  inspired  him  with  it.* 

At  the  base  of  the  statue  was  this  inscription:  PHI¬ 
DIAS  THE  ATHENIAN,  THE  SON  OF  CHARMIDES,  MADE 
ME.  5  Jupiter  seems  here  to  glory  in  a  manner  that 
he  is  the  work  of  Phidias,  and  to  declare  so  by  this 
inscription;  tacitly  to  reproach  the  Athenians  with 
their  vicious  delicacy,  in  not  suffering  that  excellent 
artist  to  annex  his  name  or  portrait  to  the  statue  of 
Minerva.  Pausanias,  who  had  seen  and  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  this  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  has  left  us  a 
very  long  and  very  fine  description  of  it.  The  Abbe 
Gedoyn  has  inserted  it  in  his  dissertation  upon  Phi¬ 
dias,  which  he  has  read  in  the  Academy  of  Inscrip¬ 
tions,  and  was  pleased  to  communicate  to  me.  I  have 
made  use  of  it  in  what  I  have  related  of  this  famous 
statuary. 

The  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympius  raised  the  glory  of 
Phidias  to  its  hignest  degree,  and  established  him  a 
reputation  which  two  thousand  years  have  not  oblite¬ 
rated.  He  finished  his  labours  with  this  great  master¬ 
piece.  The  shop  where  he  worked,  was  preserved 
Fong  after  his  death,  and  travellers  used  to  visit  it  out 
of  curiosity.  The  Eleans,  in  honour  of  his  memory, 
instituted  an  office  in  favour  of  his  descendants,  the 
whole  duty  of  which  consisted  in  keeping  this  magni¬ 
ficent  statue  clean,  and  in  preserving  it  from  whatever 
might  sully  its  beauty. 6 

POLYCLETUS. 

POLYCLETUS  was  of  Sicyone,  a  city  o  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  and  lived  in  the  87th  Olympiad.7  A.  M.  3771. 
Ageladas  was  his  master,  and  several  very  famous 
sculptors  his  disciples,  of  which  number  was  Myron, 
of  whom  we  shall  soon  speak.  He  made  several 
statues  of  brass,  which  were  highly  esteemed.  One 
of  them  represented  a  beautiful  young  man  with  a 
crown  on  his  head,  which  was  sold  for  an  hundred 
talents,  that  is,  an  hundred  thousand  crowns.  But 
what  gave  him  most  reputation  was  the  statue  of  a 
Doryphorus,8  in  which  all  the  proportions  of  the 
human  body  were  so  happily  united,  that  it  was  cal¬ 

t  Lucian  in  imaginib.  p.  31.  ®  Plin  1.  xxxiv.  c.  8. 

»  Quinctil.  1.  xii.  c.  10. 

*  Val.  Max.  1.  ili.  c.  7.  •  Pausan.  1.  v.  p.  303. 

«  Paus.  1.  v.  p.  313.  1  Plin.  1.  xxxiv.  o.  8. 

•  So  the  guards  of  the  king  of  Persia  were  called. 
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led  the  Rulefi  and  the  sculptors  came  from  all  parts 
to  form  in  themselves,  by  studying  this  statue,  a 
just  idea  of  what  they  had  to  do,  in  order  to  excel 
in  their  art.  Polycletus  is  universally  admitted  to 
have  carried  the  art  of  sculpture  to  its  highest  per¬ 
fection,  as  Phidias  is  for  having  been  the  first  to 
place  it  in  honour. to 

Whilst  he  was  at  work  upon  a  statue,  by  order  of 
the  people,  he  had  the  complaisance  to  hearken  to 
all  the  advice  they  thought  fit  to  give  him,  to  retouch 
his  work,  and  to  change  and  correct  in  it  whatever 
displeased  the  Athenians. n  But  he  made  another  in 
private,  in  which  he  followed  only  his  own  genius, 
and  the  rules  of  art.  When  they  were  exposed  to¬ 
gether  to  the  view  of  the  public,  the  people  were 
unanimous  in  condemning  the  first,  and  admiring  the 
other.  IVhat  you  condemn ,  says  Polycetus  to  them 
is  your  work,  what  you  admire,  is  mine. 

MYRON. 

Little  is  known  of  this  statuary.  He  was  an  Athe¬ 
nian,  or  at  least  passed  for  one,  because  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Eleutheria,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  had  ta¬ 
ken  refuge  at  Athens,  and  were  regarded  as  citizens 
of  it.  He  lived  in  the  87th  Olympiad,  A.  M.  3771. 
His  works  rendered  him  very  famous,  especially  a 
heifer  which  he  made  in  brass,  and  which  gave  oc¬ 
casion  for  abundance  of  fine  Greek  epigrams,  inser¬ 
ted  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Anthologia,  ( Florilega .) 

LYSIPPUS. 

Lysippus  was  a  Sicyonian,  and  lived  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  114th  Olympiad,12 
A.  M.  3676.  He  followed  at  first  the  business  of  a 
locksmith;  but  his  happy  genius  soon  induced  him 
to  take  up  a  profession  more  noble  and  more  worthy 
of  him.  He  used  to  say,  that  the  Doryphorus  of 
Polycletus  had  served  him  instead  of  a  master.18  But 
the  painter  Eupompus  directed  him  to  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  certain  guide.  For  upon  Lysippus’ 
asking  him,  which  of  his  predecessors  in  the  art  of 
sculpture  it  was  best  to  propose  to  himself  as  a  mo¬ 
del  and  a  master;  JVo  man  in  particular,  replied  he 
but  nature  herself. i*  He  afterwards  studied  her  solely 
and  made  great  improvements  from  her  lessons. 

He  worked  with  so  much  ease,  that  of  all  the  an¬ 
cients  none  made  so  great  a  number  of  statues  as 
himself;  they  are  said  to  amount  to  six  hundred. 

He  made  amongst  others  the  statue  of  a  man  rub¬ 
bing  himself  after  bathing,  of  exquisite  beauty. 
Agrippa  set  it  up  in  Rome  before  his  baths.  Tibe¬ 
rius,  who  was  charmed  with  it,  having  attained  the 
empire,  could  not  resist  his  desire  to  possess  it, 
though  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  in  which  he 
was  sufficiently  master  of  himself  to  moderate  his 
passions:  so  that  he  removed  the  statue  into  his 
own  chamber,  and  caused  another  very  fine  one  to 
be  put  up  in  the  same  placed5  The  people,  who 
feared  Tiberius,  could  not,  however,  refrain  from 
erving  out  in  the  full  theatre,  that  they  desired 
the  statue  might  be  replaced:  with  which  the  em¬ 
peror,  how  fond  soever  he  was  of  the  statue,  was 
obliged  to  comply,  in  order  to  appease  the  tumult. 

Lysippus  had  made  several  statues  of  Alexander 
according  to  his  several  ages,  having  began  at  his  in 
fancy.  It  is  well  known,  that  prince  had  forbade  al, 
statuaries  but  Lysippus  to  make  his  statue,  as  he  had 
done  all  painters  but  Apelles  to  draw  his  picture; 1 


Fecit  et  quem  canona  artifices  vocant,  lineamenta  aitis 
ex  eo  potentes  velut  a  lege  quadam  ;  sol  usque  hominum  ar 
tem  ipse  fecisse  artis  opere  judicatur.  Plin. 

to  Hie  consummasse  hanc  scientiam  judicatur,  et  torenti- 
cen  sic  erudisse,  ut  Phidias  aperuisse.  Plin. 
ii  jElian.  1.  xiv.  c.  8.  ‘a  Plin.  1.  xiv  c.  8 

io  Polyeleti  Dorvpborum  fibi  Lysippus  aiebat  magistrum 
fuisse.  Cic.  in  Brut.  n.  296. 

i*  Eum  interrogatum  quem  sequeretur  prsecedentium, 
dixisse.  demonstrata  hominum  multitudine,  naturara  ipsam 
imitandam  esse,  non  artificem.  Plin. 

it  Mire  gratum  Tilierio  principi,  qui  non  quivit  temper- 
are  sibi  in  eo,  qnanquam  imperiosus  sui  inter  initia  prin- 
cipatus,  transtulitque ;  in  cubiculum,  alio  ibi  signo substitu¬ 
te.  Plin. 

io  Edicto  vetuit  nequis  sibi  praeter  Apellem  pingeret,  aut 
alius  Lysippo  duceretaira  fortis  Alexandri  vultum  simulan 
tia.  Hot.  1.  ii.  Episl.  ad  Aug. 
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rightlyjudging,  says  Cicero,  that  the  skill  of  those  two 
great  masters  in  perpetuating  their  own  names,  would 
also  immortalize  his:  for  it  was  not  to  please  them 
he  published  that  edict,  but  with  a  view  to  his  own 
glory  .1 

Amongst  these  statues,  there  was  one  of  exquisite 
beauty,  upon  which  Nero  set  a  high  value,  and  was 
particularly  fond  of.  But  as  it  was  only  of  copper, 
that  prince,  who  had  no  taste,  and  was  struck  with 
nothing  but  glare,  thought  fit  to  have  it  gilt.*  This 
new  decoration,  costly  as  it  was,  made  it  lose  all  its 
value,  by  covering  the  delicacy  of  the  art!  All  this 
gaudy  supplement  was  obliged  to  be  taken  off,  by 
which  means  the  statue,  recovered  part  of  its  original 
beauty  and  value,  notwithstanding  the  traces  and  scars 
the  putting  on  and  taking  off  the  gold  had  left  upon  it. 
In  the  bad  taste  of  Nero  methinks  I  see  that  of  some 
people,  who  industriously  substitute  the  tinsel  ofcon- 
ceits  and  witticism  to  the  precious  and  inestimable 
simplicity  of  the  ancients. 

Lysippus  is  said  to  have  added  much  to  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  statuary,  in  expressing  the  hair  better  than 
those  who  preceded  him,  and  in  making  the  heads 
less,  and  the  bodies  not  so  large;  upon  which  he  said 
of  himself,  that  others  represented  men  in  their  sta¬ 
tues  as  they  were ;  but  he,  as  they  appeared;  that  is 
to  say,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  the  manner  that  was 
most  proper  to  make  them  appear  with  all  their 
beauty.* * 3 * S *  The  chief  point  in  sculpture  as  well  as  in 
painting,  is  to  follow  and  imitate  nature:  Lysippus 
we  see  made  it  his  guide  and  rule.  But  art  does 
not  stop  there.  Without  ever  departing  from  nature 
it  throws  in  strokes  and  graces,  which  do  not  change, 
but  only  embellish  it,  and  catch  the  eye  in  a  more 
lively  and  agreeable  manner.  Demetrius,  otherwise 
an  excel', ent  statuary,  was  reproached  with  confin¬ 
ing  himself  too  scrupulously  to  truth,  and  for  being 
more  studious  of  likeness  than  beauty  in  his  works.« 
This  Lysippus  avoided. 

PRAXITELES. 

Praxiteles  lived  in  the  104th  Olympiad,  A.  M. 
3fi40.  We  must  not  confound  him  with  another 
Praxiteles,  who  made  himself  famous  in  the  time  of 
Pompey  by  excellent  works  in  the  goldsmith’s  art. 
Him  we  speak  of  is  of  the  first  rank  amongst  the 
statuaries.  He  worked  chiefly  in  marble,  and  with 
extraordinary  success. 

Amongst  the  great  number  of  statues  made  by 
him,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  know  which  to  pre¬ 
fer,  unless  himself  had  informed  us:5  which  he  does 
in  a  manner  that  has  something  singular  enough  in 
it.  Phrvne,  the  celebrated  courtezan,  was  much  in 
his  favour.  She  had  often  pressed  him  to  make  her 
a  present  of  one  of  the  best  of  his  works,  and  that 
which  he  believed  the  best  finished;  and  he  could 
not  refuse  it.  But  when  he  was  to  judge  which  it 
was,  he  deferred  doing  so  from  day  to  day;  either 
because  he  found  it  difficult  to  determine  himself,  or 
rather  strove  to  evade  her  warm  and  earnest  solici¬ 
tations,  by  protracting  the  affair.  Persons  of  Phryne’s 
profession  seldom  want  industry  and  address.  She 
found  a  means  to  get  the  secret  out  of  Praxiteles,  in 
spite  of  himself.  One  day  when  he  was  with  her,  she 
made  his  own  servant,  whom  she  had  gained  to  her 
purpose,  come  running  to  tell  him ;  “Your  workhouse 
is  on  fire,  and  part  of  your  works  already  spoiled: 
which  of  them  shall  I  save?"  The  master  quite  out 
of  his  senses,  cried  out,  “  I  am  ruined  and  undone, 


»  Neque  enim  Alexander  gratis  causa  ab  Apelle  potissi- 

mum  pingi,  et  a  Lypsippo  fingi  volebat,  sed  quod  illorum  ar- 

tem  cum  ipsis,  turn  etiam  sibi,  glorias  fore  putabit.  Cic.ad 

famil.  I.  v.  Epist.  12. 

S  Guam  statuam  inaurari  jussit  Nero  princeps,  delectatus 
admodum  ilia.  Dein,  cum  pretio  perisset  gratia  artis,  de- 
tractum  est  aurum  ;  pretiosiorque  ;  talis  existimatur,  etiam 
cicalricibus  operis  atque;  conscissuris,  in  quibus  aurum 
hffiserat,  remanentibus.  Plin, 

s  Vulgo  dicebat  ab  illis  (veteribus)  factos,  quales  essent 
homines;  a  se  quales  viderentur  esse. 

*  Demetrius  tanquam  nimius  in  ea  (veritate)  reprehen. 
ditur;  et  fuit  similitudinis  quam  pulchritudinis  amantior. 
Quinclil.  1.  i.  c.  10. 

»  Pausan.  1.  i.  p.  34. 


if  the  flames  nave  not  spared  my  Satyr  and  my  Cu¬ 
pid.”  “  Be  in  no  pain,  Praxiteles,”  resumed  Phryne 
immediately,  “  there  is  nothing  burned:  but  now  I 
know  what  I  wanted.”  Praxiteles  could  hold  out  no 
longer.  She  chose  the  Cupid,  which  she  afterwards 
set  up  at  Tbespite,  a  city  of  Boeotia,  where  she  was 
born,  and  whither  people  went  long  after  to  see  it 
out  of  curiosity.  When  Mummius  took  several  sta¬ 
tues  from  Thespiae  to  send  them  to  Rome,  he  paid 
some  regard  to  this,  because  consecrated  to  a  god. 
The  Cupid  of  Verres,  mentioned  by  Cicero,  was 
also  done  by  Praxiteles,  though  not  the  same  with 
this. 

It  is  undoubtedly  of  the  first  that  mention  is  mada 
in  Mr.  De  Thou’s  memoirs.  The  fact  is  very  curious, 
wherefore  I  shall  transcribe  it  as  related  there.  Mr. 
De  Thou  when  young,  went  into  Italy  with  Mr.  De 
Foix,  whom  the  court  sent  thither.  They  were  then 
at  Pavia.  Amongst  other  rarities  which  Isabella  of 
Este,  the  Duke  of  Mantua’s  grandmother,  had  dispo¬ 
sed  with  great  care  and  order  in  a  magnificent  cabi¬ 
net,  Mr.  De  Thou  was  shown  an  admirable  piece  of 
sculpture;  this  was  a  Cupid  sleeping,  made  of  the 
fine  marble  of  Spezzia,  upon  the  coast  of  Genoa,  by 
the  celebrated  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti,  who  re¬ 
vived  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architec¬ 
ture,  which  had  long  been  neglected  before  him. 
De  Foix,  upon  the  account  given  him  of  this  master- 
iece,  went  to  see  it.  All  his  train,  and  De  Thou 
imself,  who  had  a  very  exquisite  taste  for  works  of 
this  kind,  after  having  attentively  considered  it  on 
all  sides,  declared  unanimously,  that  it  was  infinitely 
above  all  praise  that  could  be  given  it. 

When  they  had  admired  it  for  some  time,  another 
Cupid  was  shown  them,  that  had  been  wrapt  up  in  a 
piece  of  silk.  This  monument  of  antiquity,  such  as 
the  many  epigrams  written  by  Greece  6  of  old  in  its 
praise  represent  it,  was  still  soiled  with  the  earth  out 
of  which  it  had  been  taken.  Upon  comparing  the 
one  with  the  other,  the  whole  company  were  asham¬ 
ed  of  having  judged  so  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
first,  and  agreed  that  the  ancient  Cupid  seemed  in¬ 
stinct  with  life,  and  the  modern  a  mere  block  of 
marble  without  expression.  Some  persons  of  the 
house  then  assured  them,  that  Michael  Angelo,  who 
was  more  sincere  than  great  artists  generally  are,  had 
earnestly  requested  the  countess  Isabella,  after  hav¬ 
ing  made  her  a  present  of  his  Cupid,  and  seen  the 
other,  that  the  ancient  one  should  be  shown  last; 
that  the  connoisseurs  might  judge  on  seeing  them 
both,  how  much  the  ancients  excelled  the  moderns 
in  works  of  this  kind. 

But  the  most  judicious  are  sometimes  mistaken,  as 
the  same  Michael  Angelo  himself  has  given  us  a 
proof.7  Having  made  the  figure  of  a  Cupid,  he 
carried  it  to  Rome;  and  having  broken  oft'  one  of  its 
arms  which  he  kept,  he  buried  the  rest  in  a  place 
which  he  knew  was  to  be  dug.  This  figure  being 
found,  it  was  admired  by  the  connoisseurs,  and  sola 
for  an  antique  to  the  cardinal  San  Gregorio.  Michael 
Angelo  soon  undeceived  them,  by  producing  the  arm 
he  had  kept.  There  is  something  very  extraordinary 
in  having  ability  enough  to  imitate  the  ancients  so 
perfectly,  as  to  deceive  the  eyes  of  the  best  judges', 
and  at  the  same  time  so  much  modesty,  as  to  confess 
ingenuously  a  great  superiority  on  their  side,  as  we  see 
Michael  Angelo  did. 

Something  like  this  is  related  on  a  different  occa¬ 
sion.  Joseph  Scaliger,  the  most  learned  critic  of  his 
times,  boasted  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be 
deceived  in  regard  to  the  style  of  the  ancients.  Six 
verses  were  .sent  abroad  as  lately  discovered;  they 
are, 

Here,  si  querelis,  ejulatu,  fletibus 
Medicini  fieret  miseriis  mortalium, 

Auro  parandae  lacrum  $  contra  foren  . 

Nunc  luec  ad  minuenda  mala  non  magis  valent, 
Guam  Nasnia  Praeficae  ad  excitandos  mortuos. 

Res  turbidte  consilium  non  fletum  expetunt. 

These  verses,  which  are  admirable,  and  have  all 


*  There  are  two  and  twenty  epigrams  upon  this  Cupid  in 
the  fourth  book  of  the  Anthologia. 

1  Mr.  de  Piles’  life  of  M.  Angelo. 
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the  air  of  antiquity,  deceived  Scaliger  s  >  effectually, 
that  he  cited  them  in  his  commentary  upon  Varro,  as 
a  fragment  from  Trabea,  not  long  since  discovered  in 
an  ancient  manuscript.  Trabea  was  a  comic  poet, 
and  lived  six  hundred  years  after  the  foundation  of 
Rome.  They  were,  however,  made  by  Muretus, 
who  played  Scaliger,  his  rival  and  competitor,  this 
trick. 

We  may  believe  that  Praxiteles,  abandoned  as  he 
was  to  Phryne,  did  not  fail  to  employ  the  work  of  his 
hands  for  her,  who  had  made  herself  the  mistress  of 
his  heart. >  One  of  Phryne's  statues  was  placed 
afterwards  in  Delphos  itself,  between  those  of  Arclii- 
damus  king  of  Sparta,  and  Philip  king  of  Macedon. 
How  infamous  this!  If  riches  were  a  title  to  a  place 
in  that  temple,  she  might  well  pretend  to  it:  for  hers 
were  immense.  She  had  the  impudence  (for  by  what 
other  name  can  I  call  the  fact  I  am  going  to  relate?) 
to  engage  to  rebuild  the  city  of  Thebes  at  her  own 
expense,  provided  this  inscription  were  placed  on  it: 
ALEXANDER  DESTROYED,  AND  PHRYNE  REBUILT 
THEBES. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Cos,  had  deman¬ 
ded  a  statue  of  Venus  from  Praxiteles.*  He  made 
two,  of  which  he  gave  them  their  choice  at  the  same 
price.  The  one  was  naked,  the  other  covered ;  but 
the  first  was  infinitely  the  most  beautiful :  immensa 
differentia  famce.  The  people  ofCos  had  the  wisdom 
to  give  the  preference  to  the  latter;  convinced  that 
decency,  politeness,  and  modesty  did  not  admit  them 
to  introduce  an  image  into  their  city ,  that  might  be  of 
infinite  prejudice  to  their  manners  :  Severum  id  ac 
pudicum  arbitranles.  How  many  Christians  does  this 
chaste  conduct  disgrace?  The  Cnidians  were  less 
attentive  in  point  of  morals.  They  bought  the  reject¬ 
ed  Venus  with  joy,  which  afterwards  became  the 
glory  of  their  city;  whither  people  went  from  remote 
parts  to  see  that  statue,  which  was  deemed  the  most 
finished  work  of  Praxiteles.  Nicomedes,  king  of 
Bithynia,  set  so  high  a  value  upon  it,  that  he  offered 
to  release  all  the  debts  the  Cnidians  owed  him,  which 
were  very  considerable,  provided  they  would  give  it 
him.  They  thought  it  would  dishonour,  and  even 
impoverish  them  to  sell  for  any  price  whatsoever,  a 
statue,  which  they  considered  as  their  glory  and 
riches. 

SCOPAS. 

Scopas  was  both  an  excellent  architect  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  sculptor.3  He  was  of  the  Island  of  Paros, 
and  flourished  in  the  87th  Olympiad,  A.  M.  3572. 
Amongst  all  his  works,  his  Venus  held  the  first  rank. 
It  was  even  pretended,  that  it  was  superior  to  the  so 
much  renowned  one  of  Praxiteles.  It  was  carried, 
to  Rome;  but,  says  Pliny,  the  number  and  excellency 
of  the  works  which  abound  in  this  city  obscured  its 
lustre;  besides  which,  the  employments  and  affairs 
that  engross  people  here,  scarce  afford  them  time  to 
amuse  themselves  with  these  curiosities;  to  consider 
and  admire  the  beauties  of  which,  require  persons  of 
leisure,  and  such  as  have  no  business,  as  well  as  pla¬ 
ces  quiet  and  remote  from  noise.4 

I  have  observed  elsewhere  that  the  pillar  which  he 
made  for  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  was  reputed 
the  finest  in  that  building.  He  also  very  much  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  beauty  and  ornament  of  the  famous 
Mausolaeum,  erected  by  queen  Artemisa,  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  her  husband  Mausolus,  in  the  city  of  Halicar¬ 
nassus,  which  was  reckoned  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world,  as  well  for  its  magnitude  and  loftiness  of 
wrhiiecture,  as  the  quantity  and  excellence  of  the 
works  of  sculpture,  with  which  it  was  enriched.5 
Several  illustrious  competitors  divided  the  glory  of 
this  structure  with  Scopas.  I  purposely  referred  to 
this  place  the  description  Pliny  has  left  us  of  part  of 

i  Athen.  1.  xiii.  p.  591.  »  Plin.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  5. 

a  Plin.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  5. 

4  Romse  quidem  magnitudo  operum  earn  (Venerem) 
©bliterat,  ac  mngni  officiorum  negotiorumque  ;  acervi  om- 
nes  a  contemplatione  talium  operum  abducunt,  quoniam 
otiosorum  et  in  magno  loci  silenii  apta  ndmiratio  talis  est. 
Plin. 

»  Plin  1.  xxxvi.  c.  5.  Vitr.  praefat.  1.  vii. 
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this  superb  pile,  because  it  relates  more  to  sculpture 
than  architecture. 

1  he  extent  of  this  Mausolaeum  was  sixty-three  feet 
from  north  to  south.  The  fronts  not  quite  so  broad, 
and  the  circumference  four  hundred  and  eleven  feet.* 
It  was  thirty-six  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  had  thirty- 
six  pillars  around  it.  Scopas  undertook  the  east  side 
Timotheus  had  the  south,  Leochares  the  west,  and 
Briaxis  the  north.  These  were  the  most  famous  sculp¬ 
tors  of  those  times.  Artemisa  died  before  they  had 
finished  the  work:  but  they  believed  it  not  for  their 
honour  to  leave  it  imperfect.  It  is  doubted  to  this 
day,  says  Pliny,  which  of  the  four  succeeded  best. 
Hodieque  certant  manus.  Pythis  joined  them,  and 
added  a  pyramid  to  the  top  of  the  Mausolaeum,  upon 
which  he  placed  a  chariot  of  marble  drawn  by  four 
horses.  Anaxagoras  of  Clazontena  said  coldly  when 
he  saw  it,  Here’s  a  great  deal  of  money  turned  into 
stone.7 

I  ought  not  to  conclude  this  article,  without  men¬ 
tioning  a  very  singular  dispute,  in  which  two  of  the 
most  celebrated  statuaries  I  have  spoke  of  were  en¬ 
gaged :  these  were  Phidias  and  Polycletus.8  I  have 
observed  above,  that  the  temple  of  Diana  at  F phesus 
was  not  finished  till  after  a  long  series  ■  i  years. 
The  question  was,  at  a  time  Pliny  does  n  .t  fix,  to 
place  in  it  some  statues  of  Amazons,  very  probably 
to  the  number  of  four.  Several  had  been  done  by 
the  greatest  masters  both  dead  and  living.  The  ma¬ 
jesty  of  the  temple  required,  that  none  should  be 
admitted  w'hich  were  not  exquisitely  finished.  It 
was  necessary',  upon  this  occasion,  to  consult  the  most 
accomplished  sculptors  in  being,  how  interested  so¬ 
ever  they  might  be  in  the  dispute.  Each  gave  him¬ 
self  the  first  place,  and  afterwards  named  those  they 
believed  to  have  succeeded  best;  and  it  was  the 
sculptors  yvho  had  the  majority  of  these  latter  suffra- 
,  ges,  that  were  declared  victorious.  Polycletus  had 
the  first  place,  Phidias  the  second,  and  Ctesilas  and 
Cylon  the  two  others.*  Something  of  the  same  nature 
had  happened  long  before,  but  on  a  different  occa¬ 
sion.  After  the  battle  of  Salamis,  the  Grecian  cap¬ 
tains,  according  to  a  custom  observed  in  those  times, 
were  to  set  down  on  a  paper  him  they  believed 
to  have  distinguished  himself  most  in  the  action. 
Each  named  himself  first,  and  Themistocles  second; 
which  was  in  reality  giving  him  the  first  place. 

It  is  plain,  that  in  the  short  enumeration  I  have 
made  of  the  ancient  statuaries,  I  have  chosen  only 
the  very  flower  of  the  most  famous.10  There  are  ma¬ 
ny  others,  and  of  great  reputation,  which  1  am  obli¬ 
ged  to  omit,  to  avoid  enlarging  my  work  too  much. 
Cicero  highly  extols  the  statue  of  Sappho  in  copper, 
done  by  the  celebrated  statuary  Silamon.lt  Nothing 
was  more  perfect  than  this  statue:  Verres  had  taken 
it  from  the  Prytanaeurn  of  Syracuse.  Pliny  relates,12 
that  the  same  Silanion  had  cast  the  statue  of  Apollo- 
dorus,  his  brother  sculptor,  in  brass,  who  was  a  pas¬ 
sionate  man,  and  violent  against  himself;  and  who 
often,  in  the  heat  of  his  disgust,  broke  his  own  works 
to  pieces,  because  he  could  not  carry  them  to  that 
supreme  degree  of  perfection,  of  which  he  had  the 
idea  in  his  thoughts.  Silanion  represented  this  fu¬ 
rious  humous  in  so  lively  a  manner,  that  it  did  nob 
seem  so  much  to  express  Apollodorus,  as  rage  itself 
personified.  Hoc  in  eo  expressit,  nec  hominem  ex  cere 
fecit ,  sed  iracundiam. 

The  same  Pliny  also  very  much  extols  a  Laocoon,’3! 
which  was  ib  the  palace  of  Titus,  and  gives  it  the 
preference  to  all  other  works  of  painting  and  sculpture. 
Three  excellent  artists,  Agesander,  Polydorus,  and 
Athenodorus,  Rhodians,  had  joined  in  executing  it,, 
and  had  made  out  of  one  stone  Laocoon,  his  children, 
and  the  serpents  in  all  their  different  folds.  The  work, 


•  There  was  apparently  a  wall  round  the  Mausolaeum, 
id  some  void  space  between  it  and  that  wall ;  which  seems- 
icessary  to  make  up  the  extent  of  the  circumference  men. 
oned  here.  . 

’  Diog.  Eaert.  in  Anaxag.  •  Plin.  1.  xxxtv.  e.  B. 

s  Plut  in  Themist.  p.  120. 

0  Florem  homiuum  libantibus. 

i  Cic.  in  Verr.  de  sign,  n.  125.  127. 

a  Plin.  1.  34.  c.  8.  *»  Phn.  1.  36.  c.  5, 
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must  have  been  admirable,  if  equal  to  the  beautiful 
description  of  this  fact  in  Virgil,1  or  indeed  if  it  came 
near  it. 

It  remains  for  me  to  draw  the  character  of  those  il¬ 
lustrious  artists,  who  excelled  so  much  in  representing 
the  gods  and  men  naturally.  I  shall  do  it  after  Quinc- 
tilian  and  Cicero,  two  admirable  painters  of  characters 
and  portraits,  but  who  generally  cannot  be  copied 
without  being  spoiled. 

The  first  having  enumerated  the  different  manners 
in  painting,  he  continues  thus:  “  There  is  the  same 
difference  also  in  sculpture.  For  the  first  statuaries  of 
whom  we  have  any  account,  Calon  and  Egesias, 
worked  in  a  rude  manner,  and  almost  in  the  Tuscan 
taste.  Calamis  came  next,  and  his  works  had  less  con¬ 
straint  in  them.  Those  of  Myron  afterwards  had  still 
a  more  natural  and  easy  air.  Polycletus  added  regu¬ 
larity  and  gracefulness  to  them.  The  first  place  is 
generally  given  to  him:  however,  as  there  is  nothing 
entirely  perfect,  his  statues  are  said  to  want  a  little 
more  force.  And  indeed  he  represented  men  with  in¬ 
finite  graces,  and  better  than  they  are:  but  he  did 
not  entirely  come  up  to  the  majesty  of  the  gods.  It 
is  even  said,  that  the  manly  age  confounded  his  skil¬ 
ful  hands,  for  which  reason  he  scarce  ever  expressed 
any  thing  but  tender  youth.  But  what  Polycletus 
wanted,  fell  to  the  share  of  Phidias  and  Alcamenes. 
However,  Phidias  was  judged  to  have  represented 
the  gods  better  than  men.  Never  did  artist  use  ivo¬ 
ry  with  so  much  success,  if  we  only  consider  his  Mi¬ 
nerva  of  Athens,  and  his  Jupiter  Olympius.the  beau¬ 
ty  of  which  seemed  to  improve  the  religion  of  the 
beholders,  so  much  did  the  work  express  the  majesty 
of  the  god.  Lysippus  and  Praxiteles  were  reckoned 
to  have  copied  nature  best.  For,  as  to  Demetrius,  he 
is  blamed  for  having  carried  that  care  to  excess,  and 
for  haring  confined  himself  more  to  resemblance  than 
beauty.”2 

The  passage  of  Cicero  is  shorter,  in  which  he  also 
mentions  several  of  the  ancients  very  little  known. 
“  I  observe,”  says  he,  ‘‘that  Canachus,  in  his  statues, 
has  something  dry  and  rude.  Calamis,  rude  as  he  is, 
has  not  so  much  of  that  character  as  Canachus.  My¬ 
ron  does  not  come  near  enough  to  the  just;  though, 
strictly  speaking,  whatever  comes  from  his  hands  is 
fine.  Polycletus  is  much  above  them  in  all,  and  in 
my  opinion  has  attained  perfection.”2 

I  have  already  observed  more  than  once,  that  sculp¬ 
ture  is  indebted  to  Greece  for  the  supreme  perfection 
to  which  it  attained.  The  grandeur  of  Rome,  which 
was  to  erect  itself  upon  the  ruins  of  that  of  Alexan¬ 
der’s  successors,  long  retained  the  rustic  simplicity 
of  its  dictators  and  consuls,  who  neither  esteemed, 
nor  practised,  any  arts  but  those  which  were  subser¬ 
vient  to  war  and  the  occasions  of  life.  They  did  not 
begin  to  have  a  taste  for  statues  and  the  other  works 
of  sculpture,  till  after  Marcellus,  Scipio,  Flaminius, 
Paulus  Emilius,  and  Mummius,  had  exposed  to  the 
view  of  the  Romans  whatever  Syracuse,  Asia,  Mace¬ 
donia,  Corinth,  Achaia,  and  Boeotia,  possessed  in 
works  of  art.  Rome  saw  with  admiration  the  paint¬ 
ings  and  sculpture  in  brass  and  marble,  with  all  that 
serves  for  the  ornament  of  temples  and  public  places. 
The  people  piqued  themselves  upon  studying  their 


1  AHneid.  1.  2.  a  Quinctil.  1  12.  c.  10 

*  Cic.  in  Brut,  n.  70 


beauties,  discerning  their  excellencies,  and  knowing 
their  value;  and  this  kind  of  science  became  a  new 
merit,  but  at  the  same  time  the  occasion  of  an  abuse 
fatal  to  the  republic.  We  have  seen,  that  Mummius, 
after  the  taking  of  Corinth,  in  directing  the  persons 
who  had  undertaken  the  carriage  of  a  great  number 
of  statues  and  paintings  of  the  greatest  masters  to 
Rome,  threatened  them,  if  they  lost  or  spoiled  any 
of  them  upon  the  way,  that  they  should  make  them 
good  at  their  own  costs  and  charges.  Is  not  this 
gross  ignorance,  says  an  historian,  infinitely  prefera¬ 
ble  to  the  pretended  knowledge  which  soon  succeed¬ 
ed  it?  Strange  weakness  of  human  nature.  Is  inno¬ 
cence  then  inseparable  from  ignorance;  and  cannot 
knowledge,  and  a  taste  estimable  in  itself,  be  attained 
without  the  manners  suffering  thereby  through  an 
abuse,  which  sometimes,  though  unjustly,  reflects  re¬ 
proach  and  disgrace  upon  the  arts  themselves?”* * 

This  new  taste  for  extraordinary  pieces  was  soon 
carried  to  an  excess.  They  seemed  to  contend,  who 
should  adorn  their  houses  in  town  and  country  with 
most  magnificence.  The  government  of  conquered 
countries  supplied  them  with  occasions  of  doing  this. 
As  long  as  their  manners  remained  uncorrupted,  the 
governors  were  not  permitted  to  purchase  any  thing 
from  the  people  they  were  set  over;  because,  says 
Cicero, 5  when  the  seller  is  not  at  liberty  to  sell 
things  at  the  price  they  are  worth,  it  is  not  a  sale  on 
his  side,  but  a  violence  done  to  him:  Quod  putabant 
ereptionem  esse  non  emptionem,  cum,  venditori  suo 
arbitratu  vendere  non  liceret.  It  is  well  known, 
that  these  wonders  of  art,  performed  by  the  greatest 
masters,  were  very  often  without  price  :6  nor  indeed 
have  they  any  other,  than  what  the  imagination,  pas¬ 
sion,  and  to  use  Seneca’s  expression,  the  phrenzy  of 
certain  people  set  upon  them.7  The  governors  of  pro¬ 
vinces  bought  what  was  highly  esteemed  for  little  or 
nothing:  and  these  were  very  moderate;  for  most 
of  them  made  their  collections  by  force  and  violence. 

History  gives  us  instances  of  this  in  the  persons  of 
Verres,  praetor  of  Sicily;  who  was  not  the  only  one 
that  acted  in  this  manner.  He  indeed  carried  his  im¬ 
pudence  in  this  point  to  an  inconceivable  excess, 
which  Cicero  knew  not  by  what  term  to  express; 
passion,  phrenzy,  folly,  robbery!®  He  could  find  no 
name  strong  enough  to  convey  the  idea  of  it.  Nei¬ 
ther  decency,  sense  of  honour,  nor  fear  of  the  laws, 
could  restrain  him.  He  reckoned  himself  in  Sicily 
as  in  a  conquered  country.  No  statue,  great  or 
small,  of  any  value  or  reputation,  escaped  his  rapa¬ 
cious  hands.  In  a  word,  Cicero  affirms,  that  the  curi¬ 
osity  of  Verres  had  cost  Syracuse  more  gods,  than 
the  victory  of  Marcellus  had  cost  it  men.® 


*  Non,  puto  duhites,  Vinici,  quin  magis  pro  rep.  fuerit.  ma- 
nere  adhuc  radem  Calinthiorum  inlellectum,  quam  in  tan- 
tam  ea  intelligi ;  et  quin  hac  prudentia  ilia  imprudentia  de- 
cori  publico  fuerit  convenientior.  Veil.  Paterc.  1.  i.  c.  23. 

6  Verr.  de  sign.  n.  10, 

*  Qui  modus  es  in  his  rebus  cupiditatis,  idem  est  aestimn- 
tionis.  Difficile  est  enim  finem  facere  prctio,  nisi  libidini 
feceris.  Verr.  de  sign .  n.  14. 

’  Corinthia  pancorum  furore  pretiosa.  De  brev.  vit.  c.  12. 

■  Venio  nunc  ad  istius,  quemadmodum  ipse  appellat,  stu- 
dium  ;  ut  amici  ejus,  morbum  et  insaniam  ;  ut  Siculi,  latro- 
cinium.  Ego,  quo  nomine  appellem,  nescio.  Ibid.  n.  1. 

»  Sic  habetote,  plures  esse  a  Syracusanis  istius  adventu 
deos,  quam  victoria  Marcelli  homines,  desideratos.  Ibid 
n.  131. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

OF  PAINTING  IN  GENERAL. 

SECTION  I.— ORIGIN  OF  PAINTING. 

Painting,  like  all  other  arts,  was  very  gross  and 
imperfect  in  its  beginnings.  The  shadow  of  a  man 
marked  by  the  outlines  gave  birth  to  it,  as  well  as  to 
sculpture.  The  first  manner  of  painting,  therefore, 
derived  its  origin  from  a  shadow,  and  consisted  only 
in  some  strokes,  which  multiplying  by  degrees,  formed 
design.  Colour  was  afterwards  added.  There  was 
no  more  than  one  colour  at  first  in  each  draught,  with¬ 
out  any  mixture ;  which  manner  of  painting  was  called 
Monochromaton,  that  is  to  say,  of  one  colour.  The  art 
at  length  improving  every  day,  the  mixture  of  only 
four  colours  was  introduced ;  of  which  we  shall  speak 
in  its  place. 

I  do  not  examine  here  the  antiquity  of  painting. 
The  Egyptians  boast  themselves  the  inventors  of 
it;  which  is  very  possible;  but  it  was  not  they 
who  placed  it  in  honour  and  estimation.  Pliny,  in 
his  long  enumeration  of  excellent  artists  in  every 
kind,  and  of  masterpieces  of  art,  does  not  mention 
one  Egyptian.  It  was  therefore  in  Greece,  whether 
at  Corinth,  Sicyone,  Athens,  or  in  the  other  cities, 
that  painting  attained  its  perfection.  It  is  believed 
to  be  of  later  date  than  sculpture,  because  Homer, 
who  often  speaks  of  statues,  relievos,  and  carved 
works,  never  mentions  any  piece  of  painting  or  por¬ 
trait.1 

These  two  arts  have  many  things  common  to  both 
of  them,  but  attain  their  end,  which  is  the  imitation  of 
nature,  by  different  means:  sculpture  by  moulding 
substance;  painting  by  laying  colours  upon  a  flat 
superficies;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  chisel, 
in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  genius,  effects  almost  as 
much  as  the  pencil.  But  without  pretending  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  precedency  between  these  two  arts,  or  to 
give  one  the  preference  to  the  other,  how  wonderful 
is  it  to  see,  that  the  artist’s  hand,  by  the  strokes  of  a 
chisel,  can  animate  marble  and  brass;  and  by  running 
over  a  canvass  with  a  pencil  and  colours,  imitate  by 
lines,  lights,  and  shades,  all  the  objects  of  nature! 
If  Phidias  forms  the  image  of  Jove,  says  Seneca,  the 
god  seems  about  to  dart  his  thunder:  if  he  represents 
Minerva,  one  would  say  that  she  was  going  to  in¬ 
struct  the  beholders,  ana  that  the  goddess  of  wisdom 
was  only  silent  out  of  modesty.2  Charming  delu¬ 
sion,  grateful  imposture,  which  delude  without  indu¬ 
cing  error,  and  deceive  the  senses  only  to  enlighten 
the  soul ! 

SECTION  II.  —  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  PARTS  OF 
PAINTING.  OF  THE  JUST  IN  PAINTING. 

Painting  is  an  art,  which  by  lines  and  colours 
represents  upon  a  smooth  and  even  surface  all  visible 
objects.  The  image  it  gives  of  them,  whether  of 
many  figures  together,  or  only  one,  is  called  a  pic¬ 
ture,  in  which  three  things  are  to  be  considered, 
the  composition,  the  design,  and  the  coloris,  or 
COLOURING;  which  are  the  three  essential  parts  in 
forming  a  good  painter. 

1.  Composition,  which  is  the  first  part  of  paint¬ 
ing,  consists  of  two  things:  invention  and  disposition. 

Invention  is  the  choice  of  the  objects,  which  are 
to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  subject  the 
painter  intends  to  treat.  It  is  either  simply  histori¬ 
cal,  or  allegorical.  Historical  invention  is  the  choice 
of  objects,  which  simply  and  of  themselves  repre- 

»  Plin.  1.  xxxv.  c. 

»  Non  vidit  Phidias  Jovem,  fecit  tamen  velut  tonantem  : 
nec  stetit  ante  oculos  ejus  Minerva,  dignus  tamen  ilia  arte 
animus,  etconcepit  deos,  et  exhihuit.  Senec.  Controv.  1.  v. 
<r.  34. 

Verecundd  admodem  silenti,  ut  hinc  responsuras  paulo 
minus  voces  prajstoleris.  Lactant- 


sent  the  subject.  It  takes  in  not  only  true  or  fabu¬ 
lous  history,  but  includes  the  portraits  of  persons, 
the  representation  of  countries,  and  all  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  art  and  nature.  Allegorical  invention  is  the 
choice  of  objects  to  represent  in  a  picture,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  something  different  from  what  they 
are  in  reality.  Such,  for  instance,  was  the  picture 
of  Apelles,  that  represented  Calumny,  which  Lucian 
has  described  in  a  passage  I  shall  repeat  in  the  se¬ 
quel.  Such  was  the  moral  piece  representing  Her¬ 
cules  between  Venus  and  Minerva,  in  which  these 
pagan  divinities  are  only  introduced,  to  imply  the 
attractions  of  pleasure  opposed  to  those  of  virtue. 

Disposition  very  much  contributes  to  the  perfec¬ 
tion  and  value  of  a  piece  of  painting.  For  how  ad¬ 
vantageous  soever  the  subject  may  be,  the  invention 
however  ingenious,  and  the  imitation  of  the  objects 
chosen  by  the  painter  however  just,  if  they  are  not 
well  disposed,  the  work  will  not  be  generally  appro¬ 
ved.  Economy  and  good  order  gives  the  whole  its 
best  effect,  attracts  the  attention,  and  engages  the 
mind,  by  an  elegant  and  prudent  disposition  of  all 
the  figures  into  their  natural  places.  And  this  econo¬ 
my  and  distribution  is  called  disposition. 

2.  The  Design,  considered  as  a  point  of  painting, 
is  taken  for  the  outlines  of  objects,  for  the  measures 
and  proportions  of  exterior  forms.  It  regards  pain¬ 
ters,  sculptors,  architects,  engravers,  and  all  artists 
in  general,  whose  works  require  beauty  and  propor¬ 
tion.  Several  things  are  considered  in  the  design: 
correctness,  good  taste,  elegance,  character,  diversi¬ 
ty,  expression,  and  perpsective.  My  design  is  to 
treat  the  principles  of  painting  only  so  far  as  they 
may  be  necessary  to  the  reader’s  understanding  what 
I  shall  relate  of  the  painting  of  the  ancients,  and  to 
his  judging  of  it  with  some  discernment  and  pro¬ 
priety. 

Correctness  is  a  term  by  which  the  painters  gene¬ 
rally  express  the  condition  of  a  design,  when  exempt 
from  faults  in  its  measures.  This  correctness  depends 
upon  the  justness  of  proportions,  and  the  knowledge 
of  anatomy. 

Taste  is  an  idea  either  proceeding  from  the  natu¬ 
ral  genius  of  the  painter,  or  formed  in  him  by  educa¬ 
tion.  Each  school  has  its  peculiar  taste  of  design  ; 
and  since  the  revival  of  the  polite  arts  in  Europe, 
that  of  Rome  has  always  been  esteemed  the  best,  be¬ 
cause  formed  upon  the  antique.  The  antique  is  there¬ 
fore  the  best  taste  of  design. 

Elegance  of  design  is  a  manner  of  being  that  em¬ 
bellishes  without  destroying  the  justness  of  objects. 
This  part,  which  is  of  great  importance,  will  be 
treated  more  at  large  in  the  sequel. 

Character  is  that  proper  and  peculiar  mark,  that 
distinguishes  and  characterizes  every  species  of  ob¬ 
ject,  which  all  require  different  strokes  to  express  the 
spirit  of  their  character. 

Diversity  consists  in  giving  every  person  in  a  pic¬ 
ture  their  proper  air  and  attitude.  The  skilful  pain¬ 
ter  has  the  penetration  to  discern  the  character  of 
nature,  which  varies  in  all  men.  Hence  the  counte¬ 
nances  and  gestures  of  the  persons  he  paints  continu¬ 
ally  vary.  A  great  painter,  for  instance,  has  an  infi¬ 
nity  of  different  joys  and  sorrows,  which  he  knows 
how  to  diversify  still  more  by  the  ages,  humours 
and  characters  of  nations  and  persons,  and  a  thou 
sand  other  different  means.  The  most  worn-out 
subject  becomes  a  new  one  under  his  pencil. 

The  word  Expression  is  generally  confounded  in 
the  language  of  painting  with  that  of  Passion.  They 
are  however  different.  Expression  is  a  general  term, 
which  signifies  the  representation  of  an  object  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  character  in  nature;  and  the  use  the 
painter  designs  to  make  of  it  in  conformity  to  the 
plan  of  his  work.  And  Passion,  in  painting,  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  gesture  of  the  body  attendee!  with  the  linea¬ 
ments  of  the  face,  which  together  denote  emotion 
2  H  2 
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of  the  soul.  So  that  every  passion  is  an  expression, 
but  not  every  expression  a  passion. 

Perspective  is  the  art  of  representing  the  objects 
in  a  plan,  according  to  the  difference  their  distance 
may  occasion,  either  with  respect  to  figure  or  colour. 
Perspective  therefore  is  distinguished  into  two  sorts, 
the  lineal  and  the  aerial.  The  lineal  perspective 
consists  in  the  just  contraction  or  abridgment  of 
lines;  the  aerial  in  the  just  decrease  or  gradation  of 
colours.  This  gradual  decrease,  in  painting,  is  the 
management  of  the  strong  and  faint,  in  lights,  shades, 
and  tints,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  dis¬ 
tance  or  remoteness.  Mr.  Perrault,  out  of  a  blind 
zeal  for  the  moderns,  pretended,  that  perspective 
was  absolutely  unknown  to  the  ancients;  and  foun¬ 
ded  his  opinion  upon  the  want  of  perspective  in  the 
column  or  Trajan.  The  Abbe  Salier,  in  a  brief  but  ele¬ 
gant  dissertation  upon  this  subject,!  proves  in  many 
passages,  that  perspective  was  not  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  and  that  rt  was  this  industrious  artifice, 
which  taught  them  to  impose  so  happily  on  the  sen¬ 
ses  in  their  performances,  by  the  modification  of 
magnitudes,  figures,  and  colours,  of  which  they  knew 
how  to  increase  or  diminish  the  boldness  and  lustre. 
As  to  the  column  of  Trajan,  if  perspective  be  not 
exactly  observed  in  it,  it  is  not  through  ignorance 
of  the  rules  of  art,  but  because  the  greatest  masters 
depart  from,  and  even  set  themselves  above,  all  rule, 
for  the  more  certain  attainment  of  their  end.  Mr. 
de  Piles  owns,  that  the  defect  of  gradual  decrease  or 
gradation  in  that  pillar  is  to  be  ascribed  solcy  to  the 
workman’s  design,  who,  superior  to  the  rules  of  his 
art,  to  assist  the  sight,  purposely  made  the  objects 
Stronger  and  more  palpable. 

3.  The  Coloris  or  Colouring,  is  different  from 
colour.  The  latter  renders  the  objects  sensible  to 
the  eye.  The  coloris  or  colouring  is  one  of  the  es¬ 
sential  parts  of  painting,  by  which  the  painter  knows 
how  to  imitate  the  colour  of  all  natural  objects,  by 
a  judicious  mixture  of  the  simple  colours  upon  his 
pallet.  This  is  a  very  important  part.  It  teaches 
the  manner  in  which  colours  are  to  be  used,  for  pro¬ 
ducing  those  fine  effects  of  the  Chiaro-oscuro  ( light 
and  shade,)  which  add  boldness  and  a  kind  of  relief 
to  the  figures,  and  show  the  remoter  objects  in  their 
just  light. 

Pliny  explains  it  with  sufficient  extent.  After  hav¬ 
ing  spoke  of  the  very  simple  and  gross  beginnings  of 
painting,  he  adds,  that  by  the  help  of  time  and  expe¬ 
rience,  it  gradually  threw  off  its  defects:  2  that  it 
discovered  light  and  shade  with  the  difference  of 
the  colours  which  set  oft’  each  other;  and  that  it 
made  use  of  the  chiaro-oscuro,  the  shadowing,  as  the 
most  exquisite  degree  and  perfection  of  the  coloris. 
For  this  chiaro-oscuro  (light  and  shade,  or  shadow¬ 
ing,)  is  not  properly  light,  but  the  mean  between  the 
lights  and  shades  in  the  composition  of  a  subject. 
And  from  thence  the  Greeks  called  it  Tonos,  that  is, 
the  tone  of  painting:  to  signify,  that  as  in  music, 
there  are  a  thousand  different  tones  from  the  insensi¬ 
ble  union  of  which  the  harmony  results:  so  in  paint¬ 
ing,  there  is  an  almost  imperceptible  force  and  gra¬ 
dation  of  light,  which  still  vary,  according  to  the 
proper  or  local  colours  of  the  different  objects  upon 
which  they  fell.  It  is  by  this  enchanting  distribution 
of  lights  and  shades,  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
it,  by  the  delusion  of  this  kind  of  magic,  that  the 
painters  impose  upon  the  senses,  and  deceive  the 
eyes  of  spectators.  They  employ,  with  an  art  never 
to  be  sufficiently  admired,  all  the  various  alloys  or 
diminutions  of  colour  gradually  to  soften  and  enforce 
the  colour  of  objects.  The  progression  of  shade  is 
not  more  exact  in  nature,  than  in  their  paintings. 

It  is  this  insinuating  charm  that  strikes  and  at¬ 
tracts  all  mankind:  the  ignorant,  the  connoisseurs, 
and  even  painters  themselves.  It  suffers  nobody  to 
pass  by  a  painting  that  has  this  character  with  indif¬ 

«  Memoirs  of  the  Acad,  uf  Inscript,  vol.  viii. 

*  Tandem  se  ars  ipsa  distinxit  et  invenit  lumen  atque 
umbras,  differentia  colorum  alterna  vice  sese  excitante : 
postea  deinde  adjectus  est  Splendor,  alius  hie  quam  lu¬ 
men;  quern  quia  inter  hoc  et  umbram  esset,  appellaverunt 
TJvov.  Plin.  1.  xxxv,  c.  5. 


ference,  without  being  in  a  manner  surprised,  and 
without  stopping  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  that  sur¬ 
prise  for  some  time.  True  painting  therefore  is  that 
which  in  a  manner  calls  us  to  it  by  surprising  us:  it 
is  only  by  the  force  of  the  effect  it  produces,  that  we 
cannot  help  going  to  it,  as  if  to  know  something  it 
had  to  say  to  us.  And  when  we  approach  it,  we 
really  find  that  it  delights  us  by  the  fine  choice  and 
novelty  of  the  things  it  presents  to  our  view;  by  the 
history  and  fable  it  makes  us  call  to  mind;  and  the 
ingenious  inventions  and  allegories,  of  which  we  take 
pleasure  either  to  discover  the  sense,  or  criticise  the 
obscurity.  It  does  more,  as  Aristotle  observes  in  his 
Poetics.  Monsters,  and  dead  or  dying  men,  w'hich 
we  should  be  afraid  to  look  upon,  or  should  see  with 
horror,  we  behold  with  pleasure  imitated  in  the 
works  of  the  painters.  The  better  the  likeness,  th6 
fonder  we  are  to  gaze  upon  them.  One  would  think, 
that  the  murder  of  the  Innocents  should  leave  the 
most  offensive  ideas  in  the  imagination  of  those,  who 
actually  see  the  furious  soldiers  butchering  infants  in 
the  bosoms  of  their  mothers  covered  with  their  blood. 
Le  Brun’s  picture,  in  which  we  see  that  tragical 
event  represented,  affects  us  sensibly,  and  softens  the 
heart,  wnilst  it  leaves  no  painful  idea  in  the  mind. 
The  painter  afflicts  us  no  more  than  we  are  pleased 
he  should;  and  the  grief  he  gives  us,  which  is  but 
superficial,  vanishes  with  the  painting;  whereas,  had 
we  been  struck  with  the  real  object,  we  should  not 
have  been  capable  of  giving  bounds,  either  to  the 
violence  or  duration  of  our  sentiments. 

But  what  ought  absolutely  to  reign  in  painting, 
and  constitutes  its  supreme  excellency,  is  the  True-3 
Nothing  is  good,  nothing  pleases  but  the  True.  All 
the  arts,  which  have  imitation  for  their  object,  are 
solely  intended  to  instruct  and  divert  mankind  by  a 
faithful  representation  of  nature.  I  shall  insert  here 
some  reflections  upon  this  subject,  which  1  hope  will 
be  agreeable  to  the  reader.  I  have  extracted  them 
from  a  little  treatise  of  Mr.  de  Piles,* *  upon  theTYue 
in  painting;  and  still  more,  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  du 
Guet,  annexed  to  it,  which  was  written  to  a  lady  who 
had  desired  his  opinion  of  that  short  tract. 

OF  THE  TRUE  IN  PAINTING. 

Though  painting  is  only  an  imitation,  and  the  ob¬ 
ject  in  the  picture  but  feigned,  it  is  however  called 
True,  when  it  perfectly  represents  the  character  of 
its  model. 

The  true  in  painting  is  distinguished  into  three 
kinds: — the  simple,  the  ideal,  and  the  compound  or 
perfect  True. 

The  Simple,  which  is  called  the  first  True,  is  a 
simple  imitation  of  the  expressive  movements  (or  af¬ 
fections)  of  nature,  and  of  the  objects,  such  as  they 
really  are  and  present  themselves 'immediately  to  the 
eye,  which  the  painter  has  chosen  for  his  model:  so 
that  the  carnations  or  naked  parts  of  a  human  body 
appear  to  be  real  flesh,  and  the  draperies  real  ha¬ 
bits,  according  to  their  diversity,  ana  each  particu¬ 
lar  object  retains  the  true  character  it  has  in  nature. 

The  Ideal  True  is  the  choice  of  various  perfec¬ 
tions,  which  are  never  to  be  found  in  a  single  model, 
but  are  taken  from  several,  and  generally  from  the 
antique. 

The  third,  or  Compound  True,  which  is  compoun¬ 
ded  or  formed  of  the  simple  and  ideal  True,  consti¬ 
tutes  in  that  union,  the  highest  excellency  of  the 
art,  and  the  perfect  imitation  of  the  Fine  JYature. 
Painters  may  be  said  to  excel  according  to  the  de¬ 
gree  in  which  they  are  ma'sters  of  the  first  and  se¬ 
cond  True,  and  the  happy  facility  they  have  acquired 
of  forming  out  of  both  a  good  composite  or  com¬ 
pound  True. 

This  union  reconciles  two  things  which  seem  op¬ 
posite:  to  imitate  nature,  and  not  confine  one’s  self 
to  that  imitation  ;/to  add  to  its  beauties,  and  yet  correct 
it  to  express  it  the  better. 

The  Simple  True  supplies  the  movements  (affec- 


y  Picturae  probari  non  debent  qu®  non  sunt  similes  veri- 
tati.  Vit.ruv.  1.  vii.  c.  5. 

4  M.  de  Piles’  Cours  de  Peinture.  Paris  edit. 
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lions  or  passions )  and  the  life.  The  Ideal  chooses 
with  art  whatever  may  embellish  it,  and  render  it 
more  striking;  but  does  not  depart  from  the  Simple, 
which,  though  poor  in  certain  parts,  is  rich  in  its 
whole. 

If  the  second  True  does  not  suppose  the  first,  if  it 
suppresses  or  prevents  it  from  making  itself  more 
sensible  than  any  thing  the  second  adds  to  it,  the  art 
departs  from  nature;  it  shows  itself  instead  of  her; 
it  assumes  her  place  instead  of  representing  her;  it 
deceives  the  expectation  of  the  spectator  and  not  his 
eyes;  it  apprizes  him  of  the  snare,  and  does  not 
know  how  to  prepare  it  for  him. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  first  True,  which  has  all 
the  real  of  afiection  and  life,  but  not  always  the  dig¬ 
nity,  exactitude,  and  graces  to  be  found  elsewhere, 
remains  without  the  support  of  the  second  True, 
which  is  always  grand  and  perfect,  it  pleases  only  so 
far  as  it  is  agreeable  and  finished,  and  the  picture 
loses  every  thing  that  was  wanting  in  its  model. 

The  use  therefore  of  the  second  True  consists  in 
supplying  in  each  subject  what  it  had  not,  but  what 
it  might  have  had,  and  what  nature  has  dispersed  in 
several  others;  and  in  thus  uniting  what  she  almost 
always  divides.  This  second  True,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  is  almost  as  real  as  the  first:  for  it  invents  no¬ 
thing,  but  collects  universally.  It  studies  whatever 
can  please,  instruct,  and  affect.  Nothing  in  it  is  the 
result  of  chance,  even  when  it  seems  to  be  so.  It 
determines  by  the  design  what  it  suffers  to  appear 
but  once;  and  enriches  itself  with  a  thousand  differ¬ 
ent  beauties  in  order  to  be  always  regular,  and  to 
avoid  falling  into  repetitions.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  union  of  the  Simple  and  Ideal  True  have  so 
surprising  an  effect.  For  that  union  forms  a  perfect 
imitation  of  whatever  is  most  animated,  most  affect¬ 
ing,  and  most  perfect  in  nature.  All  then  is  proba¬ 
ble,  because  all  is  true;  but  all  is  surprising,  be¬ 
cause  all  is  curious  and  extraordinary.  All  makes 
impression,  because  all  has  been  called  in  that  was 
capable  of  doing  so;  but  nothing  appears  forced  or 
affected,  because  the  Natural  has  been  chosen  in 
choosing  the  wonderful  and  the  perfect!'  It  is  this 
fine  Probable,  which  often  appears  more  true  than 
truth  itself:  because  in  this  union  the  first  True 
strikes  the  spectator,  avoids  various  defects,  and  ex¬ 
hibits .  itself  without  seeming  to  do  so.  This  third 
True  (or  union)  is  an  end  to  which  none  ever  per¬ 
fectly  attained.  It  can  only  be  said,  that  those  who 
have  come  nearest  to  it,  have  most  excelled. 

What  I  have  said  hitherto  of  the  essential  parts  of 
painting,  will  facilitate  the  understanding  of  what  I 
shall  soon  add  of  the  painters  themselves,  in  the  brief 
account  I  shall  give  of  them.  The  greatest  masters 
agree,  that  there  never  was  a  painter  who  entirely 
excelled  in  all  the  parts  of  his  art.  Some  are  happy 
in  Invention,  others  in  the  Design:  some  in  the  Co¬ 
lons,  others  in  Expression:  and  some  paint  with 
abundance  of  grace  and  beauty.  No  one  ever  pos¬ 
sessed  all  these  excellencies  together.  These  ta¬ 
lents,  and  many  others  which  I  omit,  have  always 
been  divided:  the  most  excellent  painter  is  he,  who 
possesses  the  most  of  them.  To  know  the  bent  of 
nature  is  the  most  important  concern.  Men  come 
into  the  world  with  a  genius  determined  not  only  to 
a  certain  art,  but  to  certain  parts  of  that  art,  in 
which  only  they  are  capable  of  any  eminent  success. 
If  they  quit  their  sphere,  they  fall  below  even  medi¬ 
ocrity  in  their  profession.  Art  adds  much  to  natural 
endowments,  but  does  not  supply  them  where  they 
are  wanting.!  Every  thing  depends  on  genius.  The 
aptitude  a  man  has  received  from  nature  to  do  cer¬ 
tain  things  well  and  with  ease,  which  others  cannot 
do  but  very  ill  though  they  take  great  pains,  is  call¬ 
ed  genius.  A  painter  often  pleases  without  observing 
rules;  whilst  another  displeases,  though  he  does  ob¬ 
serve  them,  because  the  latter  has  not  the  happiness 
to  be  born  with  a  genius.2  This  genius  is  that  fire, 

i  Ut  vere  dictum  est  caput  esse  artis,  decere  quod  facias: 
ita  id  neque  sine  arte  esse  ;  neque  totum  arte  tradi  potest. 
Quinctil.  1.  xi.  c.  3. 

a  In  quibusdam  virtutes  non  haba  t  gratiam,  in  quibus- 
dam  vitia  ipsa  delectant.  Ibid. 
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which  exalts  painters  above  themselves,  imparts  a 
kind  of  soul  to  their  figures,  and  is  to  them  what  is 
called  spirit,  rapture,  or  enthusiasm  in  poetry. 

For  the  rest,  though  a  painter  does  not  excel  in  all 
the  parts  of  his  art,  it  does  not  follow,  that  most  of 
the  works  of  the  great  masters  should  not  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  perfect  in  their  kind,  according  to  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  perfection  of  which  human  weakness  is  ca¬ 
pable.  The  certain  proof  of  their  excellency  is  the 
sudden  impression  they  make  alike  upon  all  specta¬ 
tors  ignorant  and  skilful;  with  this  sole  difference, 
that  the  first  only  feel  pleasure  in  seeing  them,  and 
the  latter  know  why  they  are  pleased.3 4 *  In  regard 
to  works  of  poetry  or  painting,  the  impression  they 
have  upon  us,  is  a  judgment  not  to  be  despised.  We 
weep  at  a  tragedy,  or  at  the  sight  of  a  picture,  be¬ 
fore  we  reflect  whether  the  object  exhibited  by  the 
poet  or  painter  be  capable  of  moving  us,  or  well 
imitated.  The  impression  has  told  us  that,  before 
we  think  of  such  an  inquiry.  The  same  instinct, 
which  at  first  sight  would  draw  a  sigh  from  us,  on 
meeting  a  mother  following  her  son  to  the  grave, 
has  a  like  effect,  when  thq  stage  or  a  painting  shows 
us  a  faithful  representation  of  a  like  event.  The 
public  therefore  is  capable  of  judging  aright  of  ver¬ 
ses  and  painting;  because,  as  Cicero  observes,  all 
men,  by  the  sense  implanted  in  them  by  nature, 
know,  without  the  help  of  rules,  whether  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  art  be  well  or  ill  executed.4 

The  reader  will  not  be  surprised  that  I  make  a 
parallel  here  between  painting  and  poetry.  All  the 
world  knows  the  saying  of  Simonides,  A  picture  is 
a  silent  poemf.and  a  poem  u  speaking  picture.  1  do 
not  examine  which,  of  the  two  succeeds  best  in  re¬ 
presenting  an  object  and  painting  an  image.  That 
question  would  carry  me  too  far.  It  has  been  very 
well  treated  by  the  author  of  the  critical  reflections 
upon  poetry  and  painting,  from  whom  I  have  bor¬ 
rowed  many  things  on  this  point.  I  content  myself 
with  observing,  that  as  a  picture,  which  represents  an 
action,  shows  us  only  the  instant  of  its  duration,  the 
painter  cannot  express  many  affecting  circumstances, 
which  precede  or  follow  that  instant,  and  still  less 
make  us  sensible  of  the  passions  and  discourse  which 
very  much  exalt  their  spirit  and  force:  whereas  the 
poet  has  it  in  his  power  to  do  both  at  his  leisure, 
and  to  give  them  their  due  extent. 

It  only  remains  for  me,  before  I  proceed  to  the 
history  of  the  painters,  to  give  a  brief  idea  of  the 
several  species  of  painting. 

SECTION  III.— DIFFERENT  SPECIES  OF  PAINTING. 

Before  the  secret  of  painting  in  oil  was  discover¬ 
ed,  all  the  painters  worked  either  in  fresco  or  water 
colours.6 

*  Docti  rationem  artis  intelligent,  indooti  voluplatera. 

Quinctil.  1.  ix.  c.  4. 

4  III ud  ne  quis  admiretur  quonam  modo  haec  vulgus  im- 
peritorum  notet,  cum  in  omni  generc,  turn  in  hoc  ipso,  mag- 
na  quasdam  est  vis  incredibilisque  natnraj.  Ornnes  enim  ta- 
cito  quodam  sensu,  sine  uila  arte  aut  ratione,  qua?  stint  in  ar- 
tibu  sac  rationibus  recta  aoprava  dijudicaut.  Cic.  1.  iii.  de 
or  at.  n.  195. 

s  [Of  the  various  modes  of  painting,  consisting  of  oil,  fres¬ 
co,  water  colours,  both  body  and  transparent,  mosaic,  enam¬ 
el,  glass,  porcelain,  tapestry,  and  what  the  French  call  pas¬ 
tel  and  camayeux,  there  is  hut  the  first  which  is  peculiar  to 
modern  practice :  although  even  with  regard  to  it,  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  varnish  used  by  Apelles  and  his 
successors  was  not  very  different  from  oil  painting.  Until 
the  seventh  century  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Greeks 
seem  to  have  been  confined  to  the  simple  operation  of  de¬ 
signing  with  only  one  colour,  to  which  the  colour  of  the 
ground  formed  a  relief.  This  was  called  bv  them  mono¬ 
chromatic,  and  is  styled  camayeux  by  the  French.  Some 
of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  are  executed  in  this  manner; 
the  Etruscan  vases  also  furnish  abundant  examples  of  it, 
consisting  of  a  simple  coloured  back  ground  of  black  or 
orange,  upon  which  the  figures  are  drawn  in  contrast  with 
the  ground  colour.  When  the  ancients  began  to  introduce 
more  colours  into  their  works,  it  was  looked  upon  us  degia- 
ding  the  art,  and  was  confined  at  least  to  the  use  of  a  very 
few,  in  which  case  it  was  called  polychromatic.  We  find 

Pliny  and  Cicero  lamenting  the  corruption  of  taste  in  their 
day,  by  the  introduction  of  a  gaudy  mode  of  painting  aboun¬ 
ding  in  variety  of  colours,  more  than  grace  and  purity  of 
taste/] 
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Fresco  is  a  kind  of  painting  upon  fresh  plaster  with 
colours  mixed  with  water.1  This  work  was  done  ei¬ 
ther  upon  walls  or  arched  roofs.  The  painting  in 
fresco  incorporating  with  the  plaster,  decayed  and 
mouldered  only  with  it.  The  walls  of  the  Dioscuri* 
at  Athens  had  been  painted  in  fresco  by  Polygnotus 
and  Diognteus  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Pau- 
sanias  observes,  that  these  paintings  had  been  well 
preserved  to  his  time,  that  is,  almost  six  hundred 
years  after  Polygnotus.  The  good  painters,  how¬ 
ever,  according  to  Pliny,  seldom  painted  in  fresco. 
They  did  not  think  it  proper  to  confine  their  works 
to  private  houses,  nor  to  leave  their  irretrievable 
master-pieces  at  the  mercy  of  the  flames.  They  fix¬ 
ed  upon  portable  pieces  which,  in  case  of  accident, 
might  be  saved  from  the  fire,  by  being  carried  from 
place  to  place.  All  the  monuments  of  those  great 
painters,  in  a  manner  kept  guard  in  palaces,  temples, 
and  cities,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  quit  them  upon 
the  first  alarm;  and  a  great  painter,  to  speak  proper¬ 
ly,  was  a  common  and  public  treasure,  to  which  all 
tne  world  had  a  right.3 

Painting  in  water  colours  is  a  kind  performed  with 
colours,  diluted  only  with  water,  and  size  or  gum. 

The  invention  of  painting  in  oilw as  not  known  to 
the  ancients.  It  was  a  Flemish  painter  named  John 
Van  Eyck,  but  better  known  by  the  name  of  John  of 
Bruges,  who  discovered  this  secret,  and  used  it  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  This  invention,  which  had 
been  so  long  unknown,  consists  however  only  in  grind¬ 
ing  the  colours  with  oil  of  walnuts  or  linseed.  It 
has  been  of  great  service  to  painting,  because  all  the 
colours  mingling  better  together,  make  the  coloris 
or  colouring  more  soft,  delicate,  and  agreeable;  and 
give  a  smoothness  and  mellowness  to  the  whole 
work,  which  it  could  not  have  in  the  other  methods. 
Paintings  in  oil  are  done  upon  wall,  wood,  canvass, 
stones,  and  all  sorts  of  metals.  It  is  said  that  the 
ancient  painters  painted  only  upon  tables  of  wood, 
whitened  with  chalk,  from  whence  came  the  word 
tabula,  a  picture;  and  that  even  the  use  of  canvass 
amongst  the  moderns  is  of  no  great  standing.^ 

Pliny,  after  having  made  a  long  enumeration  of  all 
the  colours  used  in  painting  in  his  time,  adds,  “  Upon 
the  sight  of  so  great  a  variety  of  colours,  I  cannot 
forbear  admiring  the  wisdom  and  economy  of  the 
ancients.  For  with  only  the  four  simple  and  primi¬ 
tive  colours,  the  painters  of  antiquity  executed  their 
immortal  works,  which  are  to  this  day  our  admira¬ 
tion:  the  while  of  Melos,  the  yellow  of  Athens,  the 
red  of  Sinope,  and  the  common  blacks  These  are 
all  they  used,  and  yet  it  was  with  these  four  colours 
well  managed,  that  an  Apelles,  and  a  Melanthus,  the 


1  [Of  the  ancient  stucco  or  fresco  paintings,  we  have  ex¬ 
amples  still  preserved  in  the  relics  of  Herculaneum,  in 
which  no  particular  is  more  remarkable  than  the  very  great 
ease  of  the  flowing  outline,  which,  though  deeply  marked, 
possesses  all  the  spirit  of  a  masterly  sketch.  Many  fine 
examples  are  also  preserved  at  Pompeii,  besides  what  were 
discovered  in  the  ancient  baths  of  Rome.  The  plaster  was 
prepared  with  great  care,  for  which  various  articles  were 
selected,  and  laid  on  in  different  coats  :  volcanic  ashes,  or 
terra  pozzulana,  was  the  first,  and  upon  this  a  coat  of  cal¬ 
careous  matter,  finely  prepared,  followed.  The  plaster  was 
generally  allowed  to  dry  before  the  paint  was  applied,  usual¬ 
ly  consisting  of  black,  red,  or  white,  if  brilliancy  was  re¬ 
quired,  to  serve  as  a  ground  colour.  The  colours  were 
mixed  with  a  very  strong  glue.  The  arabesque  paintings 
seem  to  have  been  the  favourite  subject  of  the  ancient 
frescos,  representing  capricious  compositions  of  every  varie¬ 
ty,  and  generally  displaying  very  considerable  elegance  and 
taste,  as  well  as  fertility  of  invention.  Raphael  was  much 
captivated  by  the  merit  of  these  ancient  performances,  and 
not  only  revived  that  mode  of  ornamental  work,  but  made 
very  great  use  of  it,  as  his  immortal  works  in  the  lodges  of 
the  Vatican  testify.] 

a  Castor  and  Pollux  were  60  called,  because  the  sons  of 
Jupiter. 

a  Omnis  eorum  ars  urbibus  excuhabat,  pictorque  recom- 
munis  terrarum  erat. 

*  Nero  princeps  jussiret  Colosseum  se  pingi  120  pedum 
in  linteo,  incognitum  ad  hoc  tempus.  Plin.  1.  xxxv.  c.  7. 

5  Quatuor  coloribus  solis  immortalia  ilia  opera  fecere 

- Apelles,  Melanthius — clarissimi  pictores,  cum  tabu- 

he  eorum  singulte  oppidorum  vaenirentopibus.  Plin.  l.xxxv. 
•  11. 


greatest  painters  that  ever  lived,  produced  those 
wonderful  pieces,  of  which  only  one  was  of  such 
value,  that  the  whole  wealth  of  a  great  city  were 
scarce  sufficient  to  purchase  it.”  It  is  probable  that 
their  works  would  have  been  still  more  perfect,  if  to 
these  four  colours  two  more  had  been  added,  which 
are  the  most  general  and  the  most  amiable  in  nature? 
the  blue  which  represents  the  heavens,  and  the  green 
which  so  agreeably  clothes  and  adorns  the  whole 
earth.6 

The  ancients  had  a  manner  of  painting  much  in 
use  even  in  Pliny’s  time,  which  they  called  Caustick.t 
It  was  a  kind  of  painting  in  wax,  in  which  the  pen¬ 
cil  had  little  or  no  part.8  The  whole  art  consisted 
in  preparing  wax  of  different  colours,  and  applying 
them  upon  wood  or  ivory  by  the  means  of  fire.9 

Miniature  is  a  kind  of  painting  done  with  sim¬ 
ple  and  very  fine  colours,  mixed  with  water  and  gum 
without  oil.  It  is  distinguished  from  other  paintings 
by  its  being  more  delicate,  requiring  a  nearer  view, 
not  being  easily  performed  except  in  little  compass, 
and  only  upon  vellum,  or  tablets  of  ivory. 

Paintings  upon  glass  are  done  in  the  same  manner 
as  upon  jasper  and  other  fine  stones:  but  the  best 
manner  of  executing  it  is  by  painting  under  the 
glass,  that  the  colours  may  be  seen  through  it.  The 
art  of  incorporating  the  colours  with  the  glass  was 
known  in  former  days,  as  may  be  seen  at  La  Sainte 
Chapelle,  ( our  Lincolns- Inn  chapel, j  and  in  abun¬ 
dance  of  other  churches.  This  secret  is  said  to  be  lost. 

Enamel  painting.  Enamel  is  a  kind  of  g  lass  co¬ 
loured.  Its  principal  substance  is  tin  and  lead  in 
equal  quantities,  calcined  in  the  fire;  to  which  are 
added  separately  such  metallic  colours  as  it  is  to 
have.  The  painting  and  work  performed  with  min¬ 
eral  colours  by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  is  called  Ena¬ 
melling.  China,  Delft,  and  pots  varnished  or  glazed 
with  earth,  are  so  many  different  kinds  of  Enamel. 
The  use  of  Enamelling  upon  earth  is  very  ancient, 
as  vessels  enamelled  with  various  figures  were  made 
in  the  time  and  dominions  of  Porsenna  king  of  the 
Tuscans. 

Mosaic  work  13  is  composed  of  many  little  pieces 


6  [See  a  proceeding  Note.J 

r  This  word  is  derived  from  %«Aiv,  which  signifies  to  bum. 

s  Ceris  pingere,  an  picturam  inurere  quis  primus  excogita- 
verit,  non  constat.  P/i?i. 

* [Our  information  of  the  encaustic  mode  of  painting  prac¬ 
tised  by  the  ancients  is  very  limited,  as  no  specimens  of  that 
kind  have  reached  our  day,  and  ancient  writers  have  left  no 
particular  account  regarding  it.  According  to  Pliny,  it 
would  appear  that  the  colours  mixed  with  wax  were  made 
up  into  crayons,  and  melted  as  used  on  the  picture,  upon 
which  the  subject  was  previously  traced  with  a  metal  point; 
when  the  picture  was  finished,  a  waxen  varnish  was  spread 
over  all,  in  a  melted  state.  By  this  means  the  colours  ob¬ 
tained  great  brilliancy,  and  the  work  became  prolected  from 
the  injuries  of  the  weather.  The  surface,  after  it  was  suf¬ 
ficiently  dry,  was  well  polished.  Various  attempts  have 
been  made  in  modern  times  to  revive  this  art,  but  as  yet 
without  perfect  success.  Indeed,  the  introduction  of  the 
more  perfect  system  of  oil-painting  seems  to  supersede  alto¬ 
gether  the  occasion  for  its  re-discovery,  except  to  gratify 
antiquarian  curiosity.  The  ancients  made  use  of  encaustic 
painting  in  ornamenting  their  sbips.J 

‘o  [This  species  of  painting,  like  other  branches  of  the 
fine  arts,  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  east,  to  have 
been  perfected  in  Greece,  and  thence  transferred  to  Rome. 
It  became  so  prevalent  in  both  of  these  latter  countries  at 
a  favourite  mode  o!  ornamenting  their  buildings,  that  re¬ 
mains  of  it  are  discovered  wherever  any  vestiges  of  ancient 
towns  appear.  The  name  JWosaicum  was  only  applied  to 
it  about  the  fourteenth  century.  The  words  pavimenta 
Lithoetrata,  sectilia,  secta,  or  tesselata ,  were  used  to  denote 
mosaics  properly  so  understood  by  the  ancients.  Isodorus* 
designs  real  mosaic  very  distinctly  by  lithostrata  parvulis 
crustis  ae  tesselis  junctos  in  varios  colores.  Athentcust 
speaks  of  the  rich  pavements  in  the  palace  of  Demetrius 
Phalerius  ;  and  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse  is  said,  by  the 
same  author,  to  have  had  an  extraordinary  ship  construct¬ 
ed,  in  which  the  tesselated  pavements  of  the  cabins  repre¬ 
sented  the  whole  fable  of  the  Iliad  Suetonius  mentions, 
that  Julius  Caesar  had  such  pavements  carried  every  where 
along  with  him,  to  exclude  the  damps  of  the  northern  cli¬ 
mates  which  he  visited.  There  were  several  kinds  of  mo¬ 
saic  ;  one  where  the  morsels  of  marble  used  were  pretty 


*  De  Origin,  lib,  xv.  cap.  8. 


t  Lib.  xiii.  i  60.  and  lib.  v.  J  41, 
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inlaid,  and  diversified  with  colours  and  figures  cemen¬ 
ted  together  upon  a  bottom  of  plaster  of  Paris. i  At 
first  compartments  were  made  of  it  to  adorn  ceilings 
and  floors.  The  painters  afterwards  undertook  to 
cover  walls  with  it,  and  to  make  various  figures,  with 
which  they  adorned  their  temples  and  many  other 
edifices.  They  used  glass  and  enamel  in  these  works, 
which  they  cut  into  an  infinity  of  little  pieces  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes  and  colours:  these  having  an  admirable 
lustre  and  polish,  had  all  the  effect  at  a  distance  that 
could  be  desired,  and  endured  the  inclemencies  of 
the  weather  as  well  as  marble.  This  work  had  the 
advantage  in  this  point  of  every  kind  of  painting, 
which  time  effaces  and  consumes;  whereas  it  embel¬ 
lishes  the  mosaic,  which  subsists  so  long,  that  its  du¬ 
ration  may  almost  be  said  to  have  no  end.  There 
are  several  fragments  of  the  antique  mosaic  to  be 
seen  at  Rome,  and  in  several  other  parts  of  Italy. 
We  should  form  an  ill  judgment  of  the  pencil  of  the 
ancients,  if  we  were  to  found  it  upon  these  works. 
It  is  impossible  to  imitate,  with  the  stones  and  bits  of 
glass  used  in  this  kind  of  painting,  all  the  beauties 
and  graces  the  pencil  of  an  able  master  gives  a  picture. 

large,  which  was  called  sextile;  and  one  where  the  cubes 
were  very  small,  which  was  called  tesselated  pavement. — 
The  art  of  colouring  glass  practised  in  the  age  of  Augustus 
greatly  promoted  the  use  of  mosaic ;  it  became  so  common 
that  we  find  Seneca*  complaining  of  the  luxury  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  in  seeming  unwilling  to  tread,  unless  upon  pre¬ 
cious  stones :  “  Eo  deliciarum  pervenimus,  ut  nisi  gemmas 
calcare  nolimus.”  Mosaic  painting  began  to  decline  about 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
almost  totally  lost,  until  Andrea  Taffi  learned  it  from  a  Greek 
artist,  Apollonius,  who  was  employed  on  the  church  of  St. 
Mark  at  Venice,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  This  is  to  be 
viewed  as  the  source  of  the  modern  mosaic,  which  has  at¬ 
tained  a  much  greater  perfection  than  that  of  the  ancients. 

One  of  the  finest  ancient  mosaic  pavements  extant,  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  constructed  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Domi- 
tian,  was  discovered  at  a  village  near  Seville  in  Spain,  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  at  the  depth  of  three  feet 
and  a  half  from  the  surface,  from  a  description  of  which  the 
nature  of  others  may  be  comprehended.  It  extends  above 
40  feet  in  length,  by  nearly  30  in  breadth,  and  contains  a 
representation  of  the  circus  games  in  a  parallelogram  in  the 
centre,  three  sides  of  which  are  surrounded  by  circular  com¬ 
partments,  containing  portraits  of  the  Muses,  interspersed 
with  the  figures  of  animals,  and  some  imaginary  subjects. 
In  the  race  course  are  seen  a  chariot  overturned,  the  char¬ 
ioteer  thrown  out  of  his  seat,  horsemen  dismounted,  fractious 
steeds,  and  broken  harness.  The  charioteer,  having  been 
injured  by  his  fall,  is  supported  by  two  men  belonging  to  a 
different  faction  or  party,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  their 
costume,  which,  in  all  the  figures,  is  well  represented.  The 
horses  are  of  adeephrown  colour  ;  they  have  a  cut  tail,  like 
our  modern  fashion,  and  are  apparently  full  of  spirit.  Va¬ 
rious  persons  interested  in  the  games  appear  in  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  course  and  beyond  it;  but  part  of  the  whole 
pavement  has  been  destroyed  by  the  waste  of  time,  and  the 
injury  of  the  workmen  by  whom  it  was  discovered.  A  dou¬ 
ble  row  of  circular  compartments  bound  the  sides  of  the 
course,  some  of  which  are  very  entire.  Each  is  about  three 
feet  and  a  half  in. diameter,  ornamented  by  a  broad  circular 
border  as  a  frame.  The  whole  plan  is  finished  by  an  exte¬ 
rior  border,  highly  embellished.  Nine  of  these  compartments 
are  occupied  by  busts  of  the  nine  Muses,  arranged  after  the 
manner  prescribed  by  Hesiod,  and  in  the  order  of  the  books 
of  Herodotus,  but  alternately,  so  that  a  compartment  con¬ 
taining  a  mask,  or  an  animal,  or  some  other  subject,  is  al¬ 
ways  interposed  between  two.  The  floor  also  between  the 
different  compartments  exhibits  various  birds,  fruits,  and 
flowers. 

Another  fine  mosaic  pavement,  ascribed  to  the  first  cen¬ 
tury  of  the  Christian  era,  was  discovered  at  Lyons  in  1806. 
Its  subject  is  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding,  but  it  is  of 
smaller  dimensions.  Another  valuable  specimen,  is  the  ex¬ 
quisite  little  picture  of  the  four  pigeons  at  the  Museum  of 
the  capitol  of  Rome.  The  pigeons  are  represented  on  the 
edge  of  a  basin  filled  with  water,  out  of  which  one  of  them 
is  drinking.  It  is  a  work  of  singular  truth  and  elegance,  and 
has  been  frequently  copied.  It  was  found  at  Hadrian’s  vil¬ 
la  of  Tivoli,  and  was  bought  by  Pope  Clement  XIII.  for 
13,000  crowns.  The  ordinary  subjects  of  mosaics  seem  to 
have  been  the  Circensian  games,  theatrical  scenes,  marine 
deities,  tritons,  and  nereids.  Many  of  them  were  devoted 
to  the  embellishments  of  halls  and  baths,  and  exhibited 
lively  representations;  but  with  the  decay  of  the  Roman 
empire,  they  were  employed  in  the  decoration  of  churches, 
and  their  subjects  altered  to  those  of  a  grave  character.] 

i  Or  stucco,  a  composition  of  lime  and  white  marble  pow¬ 
dered.  _ 


ARTICLE  II. 

BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  MOST  FAMOUS  PAINTERS  OF 
GREECE. 

I  propose  to  speak  only  in  this  place  of  the  most 
celebrated  painters,  without  examining  who  were  the 
first  that  used  the  pencil.  Pliny,  in  the  eighth,  ninth, 
and  tenth  chapters  of  the  thirty-fifth  book  of  his 
Natural  History,  will  supply  me  with  a  great  part  of 
what  I  have  to  say.  I  shall  content  myself  with  ob¬ 
serving  this  once  for  all,  and  shall  cite  him  but  sel¬ 
dom  any  more. 

PHIDIAS  AND  PANENUS. 

Phidias,  who  flourished  in  the  84th  Olympiad,  A. 
M.  3560,  was  a  painter  before  he  was  a  sculptor.  He 
painted  at  Athens  the  famous  Pericles,  surnamed  the 
Olympic,  from  the  majesty  and  thunders  of  his  elo¬ 
quence.  I  have  spoken  at  large  of  Phidias  in  the 
article  of  sculpture.  Panenus  his  brother  distinguish¬ 
ed  himself  also  amongst  the  painters  of  his  time. 
He  painted  the  famous  battle  of  Marathon,  in  which 
the  Athenians  defeated  the  whole  army  of  the  Per¬ 
sians  in  a  pitched  battle.  The  principal  officers  on 
both  sides  were  represented  in  this  piece  as  large  as 
the  life,  and  with  exact  likeness. 

POLYGNOTUS. 

Polygnotus,  the  son  and  disciple  of  Aglaophon, 
was  of  Thasos,  an  island  in  the  north  of  the  Egean 
sea.  He  appeared  before  the  90th  Olympiad,  A.  M. 
3582.  He  was  the  first  that  gave  some  grace  to  his 
figures;  and  contributed  very  much  to  tne  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  art.  Before  him  no  great  progress  had 
been  made  in  that  part  which  regards  expression. 
He  at  first  cast  some  statues:  but  at  length  returned 
to  the  pencil,  and  distinguished  himself  by  it  in  dif¬ 
ferent  manners. 

But  the  painting  which  did  him  the  most  honour 
in  all  respects,  was  that  which  he  performed  at  Ath¬ 
ens  in  the  iloi«/\s,*  in  which  he  represented  the  prin¬ 
cipal  events  of  the  Trojan  war.  However  important 
and  valuable  this  work  was,  he  refused  to  be  paid 
for  it,  out  of  a  generosity  the  more  estimable  as  un¬ 
common  in  persons  who  make  money  of  their  arts. 
The  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  who  represented 
the  states  of  Greece,  returned  him  their  thanks  by  a 
solemn  decree,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  nation,  and 
ordained,  that  in  all  the  cities  to  which  be  should  go, 
he  should  be  lodged  and  maintained  at  the  public 
expense.  Mycon,  another  painter,  who  worked  upon 
the  same  portico,  but  on  a  different  side,  less  gene¬ 
rous,  and  perhaps  not  so  rich  as  Polygnotus,  took 
money,  and  by  that  contrast  augmented  the  glory  of 
the  latter. 

APOLLODORUS. 

This  painter  was  of  Athens,  and  lived  in  the  93d 
Olympiad,  A.  M.  3596.  It  was  he  that  at  last  dis¬ 
covered  the  secret  of  representing  to  the  life,  and  in 
their  greatest  beauty,  the  various  objects  of  nature, 
not  only  by  the  correctness  of  design,  but  principally 
by  the  perfection  of  the  coloris,  and  the  distribution 
of  shades,  lights,  and  chiaro-oscuro;  in  which  he 
carried  painting  to  a  degree  of  force  and  delicacy  it 
had  never  been  able  to  attain  before.  Pliny  obser¬ 
ves,  that  before  him  there  was  no  painting  which  in 
a  manner  called  upon  and  seized  the  spectator:  JVe- 
que  ante  eum  tabula  ullius  ostendiiur,  qua  teneat 
oculos.  The  effect  every  excellent  painting  ought 
to  produce  is  to  fix  the  eyes  of  the  spectator,  and  to 
attract  and  keep  them  in  admiration.  Pliny  the 
younger,  after  having  described  in  a  very  lively  man¬ 
ner  a  Corinthian  antique,  which  he  had  bought,  ar.d 
which  represented  an  old  man  standing,  concludes 
that  admirable  description  with  these  words:  “  In 
fine,  every  thing  in  it  is  of  a  force  to  engage  the 
eyes  of  artists,  and  to  delight  those  of  the  unskilful.” 
i’alia  denique  omnia,  ut  possint  artificum  oculos  to¬ 
ner  t,  delectare  imperitorum.  Plin.  Ep.  6.  1.  3. 

a  This  was  a  portico,  so  called  from  the,  variety  of  the 
paintings  and  ornaments  with  which  it  was  embellished. 
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ZEUXIS. 

Zeuxis  was  a  native  of  Heraclea, i  and  learnt  the 
first  elements  of  painting-  about  the  85th  Olympiad, 
A.  M.  3584.  Pliny  says,2  that  having  found  the  door 
of  painting  opened  by  the  pains  and  industry  of  his 
master  Apollodorus,  he  entered  without  difficulty', 
and  even  raised  the  pencil,  which  already  began  to 
assume  a  lofty  air,  to  a  very  distinguished  heig-ht  of 
glory.  The  gate  of  the  art  means  here  the  excellen¬ 
cy'  of  colouring,  and  the  practice  of  the  chiaro-oscu- 
ro,  light  and  shade,  which  was  the  last  perfection 
painting  wanted.  But  as  those  who  invent  do  not 
always  bring  their  inventions  to  perfection,  Zeuxis, 
improving  upon  his  master’s  discoveries,  carried 
those  two  excellent  parts  still  farther  than  him. 
Hence  it  was,  that  Apollodorus,  exasperated  against 
his  disciple,  for  this  species  of  robbery  so  honourable 
to  him,  could  not  forbear  reproaching  him  with  it 
very'  sharply  by  a  satire  in  verse,  in  which  he  treated 
him  as  a  thief,  who,  not  content  with  having  robbed 
him  of  his  art,  presumed  to  adorn  himself  with  it  in 
all  places  as  his  lawful  right.  All  these  complaints 
had  no  effect  upon  the  imitator,  and  only  served  to 
induce  him  to  make  new  efforts  to  excel  himself,  af¬ 
ter  having  excelled  his  master.  He  succeeded  en¬ 
tirely  in  "his  endeavours,  by  the  admirable  works  he 
performed,  which  at  the  same  time  acquired  him 
great  reputation,  and  great  riches.  His  wealth  is  not 
the  happiest  part  of  his  character.  He  made  a  pue¬ 
rile  ostentation  of  it.  He  was  ond  of  appearing 
and  giving  himself  great  airs,  especially  on  the  most 
public  occasions,  as  in  the  Olympic  games,  where  he 
showed  himself  to  all  Greece  dressed  in  a  robe  of 
purple,  with  his  name  embroidered  upon  it  in  letters 
of  gold. 

When  he  became  very  rich,  he  began  to  giveaway 


i  It  is  not  known  which  Heraclea  authors  mean,  for  there 
were  several  cities  of  that  name.  Some  seem  to  suppose 
it  Heraclea  in  Macedonia,  or  that  in  Italy  near  Crotona. 

»  Ab  hoc  (Apollodoro)  fores  apertas  Zeuxis  Heracleotes 

intravit - audentemque  jam  aliquid  penicillum  ad  mag- 

nam  gloriam  perduxit. 

x  Postea  donare  opera  sua  instituit,  quod  eo  nullo  satis 
digno  pretio  permutari  posse  diceret.  Plin. 

*  These  verses  are  by  the  author  of  L’Histoire  de  la 
Painture  Ancienne,  extracted  from  the  35th  book  of  Pliny’s 
Natural  History,  which  he  has  translated,  or  rather  para¬ 
phrased,  with  the  Latin  text.  This  bonk  was  printed  at 
London  in  1725.  There  are  excellent  reflections  in  it,  of 
which  I  have  made  great  use. 


his  favour,  he  called  upon  Parrhasius  to  produce  im 
mediately  what  he  had  to  oppose  to  his  picture 
Parrhasius  obeyed,  and  showed  a  painting  seemingly 
covered  with  a  fine  piece  of  stuff  in  form  of  a  cur¬ 
tain.  Remove  your  curtain,  added  Zeuxis,  and  let 
us  see  this  masterpiece.  That  curtain  was  the  pic¬ 
ture  itself,  and  Zeuxis  confessed  himself  conquered. 
For* *,  says  he,  I  only  deceived  the  birds,  but  Parrha¬ 
sius  has  deceived  me,  who  am  myself  a  painter.b 
The  same  Zeuxis,  sometime  after,  painted  a  young 
man  carrying  a  basket  of  grapes:  and  seeing  that  the 
birds  came  also  to  peck  at  them,  he  owned,  with  the 
same  frankness,  that  if  the  grapes  were  well  painted, 
the  figure  must  be  done  very  ill,  because  the  birds 
were  not  afraid  of  it. 

Quinetilian  informs  us  that  the  ancient  painters 
used  to  give  their  gods  and  heroes  the  same  features 
and  characters  as  Zeuxis  gave  them,  from  whence  he 
was  called  the  Legislator.*  Festus  relates,  that  the 
last  painting  of  this  master  was  the  picture  of  an  old 
woman,  which  work  made  him  laugh  so  excessively, 
that  he  died  of  it.  It  is  surprising  that  no  author 
should  mention  this  fact  but  Verrius  Flaccus,  cited 
by  Festus.  Though  it  is  hard  to  believe  it,  says  Mr. 
de  Piles,  the  thing  is  not  without  example. 

PARRHASIUS. 

PARRHASIUS  was  a  native  cf  Ephesus  the  son  and 
disciple  of  Evenor,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  rival  of 
Zeuxis.  They  were  both  esteemed  the  most  excel¬ 
lent  painters  of  their  time,  which  was  the  most  glo¬ 
rious  age  of  painting;  and  Quinetilian  says,  they  car¬ 
ried  it  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  Parrhasius  for 
design,  and  Zeuxis  for  the  colouring.7 

Pliny  gives  us  the  character  and  praise  of  Parrha¬ 
sius  at  large.  If  we  may  believe  him,  the  exact  ob¬ 
servation  of  symmetry  was  owing  to  that  master; 
and  also  the  expressive,  delicate  and  passionate  airs 
of  the  head;  the  elegant  disposition  of  the  hair;  the 
beauty  and  dignity  of  features  and  person;  and  by 
the  consent  of  the  greatest  artists,  that  finishing  and 
boldness  of  the  figures,  in  which  he  surpassed  all  that 
went  before,  and  equalled  all  that  succeeded  him. 
Pliny  considers  this  a9  the  most  difficult  and  most 
important  part  of  painting.  For,  says  he,  though  it 
be  always  a  great  addition  to  paint  the  middle  of 
bodies  well,  it  is  however  what  few  have  succeeded 
in.  But  to  trace  the  contours,  give  them  their  due 
decrease,  and  by  the  means  of  those  insensible  weak¬ 
enings,  to  make  the  figure  seem  as  going  to  show 
what  it  conceals;  in  these  certainly  the  perfection  ot 
the  art  consists.8  Parrhasius  had  been  formed  for 
painting  by  Socrates,  to  whom  such  a  disciple  did  no 
little  honour.  ' 

Xenophon  has  preserved  a  conversation,  short  in¬ 
deed,  but  rich  in  sense,  wherein  that  philosopher, 
who  had  been  a  sculptor  in  his  youth,  gives  Parrha¬ 
sius  such  lessons,  as  show,  that  he  had  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  all  the  rules  of  painting. 

It  is  agreed,  that  Parrhasius  excelled  in  what  re¬ 
gards  the  characters  and  passions  of  the  soul,  which 
appeared  in  one  of  his  pictures,  that  made  abundance 
of  noise,  arid  acquired  him  great  reputation.  It  was 
a  faithful  representation  of  the  people  or  GENIUS 
of  ATHENS,  which  shone  with  a  thousand  elegant 
and  surprising  beauties,  and  argued  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  imagination  in  the  paintar.  For  intending 
to  forget  nothing  in  the  character  of  that  state,  he 
represented  it,  on  one  side  capricious,  rascible,  un¬ 
just  and  inconstant;  on  the  other,  humane,  merciful 
and  compassionate;  and  with  all  this,  proud,  haugh¬ 
ty,  vainglorious,  fierce  and  sometimes  even  base,  tim- 


*  Plut.  de  Glor.  Athen.  p.  346. 

*  Hiec  vero  ita  circuroscripsit  omnia,  ut  eum  legum  lato- 
rem  vocent,  quia  decorum  et  heroum  effigies,  quaies  ab  eo 
sunt  traditar,  cBBteri,  tanquam  ita  riecesse  sit,  sequuntur. 
Quinctil.  1.  rii.  c.  10. 

1  Zeuxis  atque  Parrhasius - plurimum  arti  addi- 

derunt.  Quorum  prior  luminum  umbrarurrique  invenisse 
rationem,  secundus,  examinasse  subtilius  lineas  traditur. 
Ibid. 

*  Ambire  enim  debet  extremitas  ipsa,  et  sic  desinera,  a 
promittat  alia  post  se,  ostendatque  etiam  qufe  occultat. 


his  works  liberally,  without  taking  any  thing  tor 
them.  He  gave  one  reason  for  this  conduct,  which 
does  no  great  honour  to  his  modesty.  If,  says  he,  I 
gave  my  works  away  for  nothing ,  it  was  because  they 
were  above  all  price .3  I  should  have  been  better 
pleased  if  he  had  let  others  say  so.  An  inscription 
which  he  affixed  to  one  of  his  pieces  does  not  argue 
more  modesty.  It  was  the  figure  of  an  AthletA, 
or  Wrestler,  which  he  could  not  forbear  admiring, 
and  extolling  as  an  inimitable  masterpiece.  He 
wrote  at  the  bottom  of  it  a  Greek  verse  of  which  the 
9ense  is: 

Al’aspect  de  lutteur,  dans  lequel  je  m’admire, 

En  vain  tous  mes  rivaux  voudront  so  tourmenter  ; 

Ils  pourront  peutetre  en  medire 
Sans  pouvoir  jamais  l’imiter. 

My  Wrestler,  when  my  rivals  see, 

They  hate  ils  wondrous  charms  and  me  ; 

A  thousand  things  perhaps  they  blame  ; 

But  ne’er  could  imitate  the  same  : 

The  Greek  verse  is  in  Plutarch,4 but  applied  to  the 
works  of  Apollodorus.  It  is: 

Muj ptirsreit  Tig  jUwXXoi'j  jj  ficificy,  tmat. 

This  is  more  easy  to  criticise  than  imitate. 

Zeuxis  had  several  rivals,  of  whom  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  were  Timanthes  and  Parrhasius.  The  latter 
was  competitor  with  him  in  a  public  dispute,  for  the 
prizes  of  painting.  Zeuxis,  in  his  piece,  had  repre¬ 
sented  grapes  in  so  lively  a  manner,  that  as  soon  as  it 
was  exposed,  the  birds  came  to  peck  at  them.  Upon 
which,  in  a  transport  of  joy,  and  highly  elated  at  the 
declaration  of  such  faithful  and  undeniable  judges  in 
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orous,  and  cowardly .1  This  picture  was  certainly  a 
lively  sketch  of  nature.  But  in  what  manner  could 
the  pencil  describe  and  group  so  many  different  ima¬ 
ges'?  There  lay  the  Wonderful  of  the  art.  It  was 
undoubtedly  an  allegorical  painting. 

Different  authors  have  also  drawn  our  painter  to 
the  life.  He  was  an  artist  of  a  vast  genius  and  infi¬ 
nite  fertility  of  invention,  but  one  to  whom  none 
ever  came  near  in  point  of  presumption,  or  rather 
in  that  kind  of  arrogance,  which  a  glory  justly  ac¬ 
quired,  but  ill  sustained,  inspires  sometimes  in  the 
best  artificers.1!  He  dressed  himself  in  purple,  wore 
a  crown  of  gold;  had  a  very  rich  cane,  gold  clasps 
in  his  shoes,  and  magnificent  buskins;  in  sdiort,  every 
thing  about  him  was  in  the  same  lofty  style.  He  be¬ 
stowed  upon  himself  abundantly  the  finest  epithets, 
and  most  exalted  names,  which  he  was  not  ashamed 
to  inscribe  at  the  bottom  of  his  pictures;  the  delicate, 
the  polite,  the  elegant  Parrhasius,  the  man  who  car¬ 
ried  the  art  to  its  perfection,  originally  descended 
from  Apollo,  and  born  to  paint  the  gods  themselves. 
He  added,  that  in  regard  to  his  Hercules,  he  had  re¬ 
presented  him  exactly  feature  for  feature,  such  as  he 
had  often  appeared  to  him  in  his  dreams.  With  all 
this  show  and  vanity  he  gave  himself  out  fora  man 
of  virtue,  less  delicate  in  this  point  than  Mr.  Boileau, 
who  called  himself 

Ami  de  la  vertu,  plutot  que  vertueux. 

The  friend  of  virtue,  rather  than  virtuous. 

The  event  of  his  dispute  with  Timanthes,  in  the 
city  of  Samos,  must  have  humbled  him  extremely, 
and  not  a  little  mortified  his  self-love.  He  that  suc¬ 
ceeded  best  in  a  subject  was  to  have  a  prize.  This 
subject  was  an  Ajax  enraged  against  the  Greeks  for 
having  adjudged  the  arms  of  Achilles  to  Ulysses. 
Upon  this  occasion,  by  the  majority  of  the  best 
judges,  Timanthes  was  declared  victor.  Parrhasius 
covered  his  shame,  and  comforted  himself  for  his  de¬ 
feat,  with  a  smart  saying,  wdiich  seems  to  savour  a 
little  of  rodomontade.  Alas  poor  hero!  said  he,  his 
fate  affects  me  more  than  my  own.  He  is  a  second 
time  overcome  by  one  of  less  merit  than  himself. 

PAMPHILUS. 

Pamphilus  was  a  native  of  Amphipolis,  upon  the 
borders  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  He  was  the  first 
that  united  erudition  with  painting.  He  confined 
himself  to  mathematics,  and  more  especially  to  arith¬ 
metic  and  geometry  ;  maintaining  strongly,  that 
without  their  aid  it  was  impossible  to  carry  painting 
to  its  perfection.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  such  a 
master  would  not  make  his  art  cheap.  He  took  no 
disciple  under  ten  talents  (ten  thousand  crowns)  for 
so  many  years,  and  it  was  at  that  price  Melanthus 
and  Apelles  became  his  scholars.  He  obtained,  dt 
first  at  Sicyone,  and  afterwards  throughout  all  Greece, 
the  •establishment  of  a  kind  of  Academy,  in  which 
the  children  of  free  condition,  that  were  inclined  to 
the  polite  arts,  were  carefully  educated  and  instruc¬ 
ted.  And  lest  painting  should  come  to  degenerate, 
and  grow  into  contempt,  he  obtained  farther  from 
the  states  of  Greece  a  severe  edict  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  it  to  slaves.  The  excessive  price  paid  by  dis¬ 
ciples  to  their  masters,  and  the  institution  of  acade¬ 
mies  for  free  persons,  with  the  exclusion  of  slaves, 
shows  how  highly  this  art  was  esteemed,  with  what 
emulation  they  applied  to  it,  and  with  what  suc¬ 
cess  and  expedition  it  must  have  attained  its  per¬ 
fection.  Zeuxis,  Parrhasius,  Melanthus  and  Pam¬ 
philus  were  cotemporaries  and  lived  about  the  95th 
Olympiad,  A.  M.  3604. 

TIMANTHES. 

Timanthes,  according  to  some,  was  of  Sicyone, 
and  according  to  others,  of  Cythnus,  one  of  the  Cy- 

»  Pinxit  et  Damona  Athenienslum,  argumento  quoque 
ingenioso,  Volebat  namque  varium,  iracundum,  injustum  in- 
constantem  ;  eundem  vero  exorabilem,  clementem,  miseri- 
cordem,  excelsum,  gloriosum,  humilem,  ferocem,  fugacem- 
que  et  omnia  pariter  ostendere.  Plin. 

■>  Faicundus  artifex,  sed  quo  nemo  insolentius  et  arrogan- 
tius  sit  usus  gloria  artis.  Plin. 


clades.  His  peculiar  character  was  invention.3  Thil 
part,  so  rare  and  difficult,  is  acquired  neither  by  in¬ 
dustry  nor  the  advice  and  precepts  of  masters:  it  ii 
the  effect  of  a  happy  genius,  a  lively  imagination, 
and  that  noble  fire  which  animates  painters  as  well 
as  poets  with  a  kind  of  enthusiasm. 

The  Iphigenia  of  Timanthes,  celebrated  by  so  ma¬ 
ny  writers, 4  was  looked  upon  as  a  masterpiece  of  the 
art  in  its  kind,  and  occasioned  its  being  said,  that 
his  works  made  those  who  saw  them  conceive  more 
than  they  expressed,  and  that  though  art  in  them 
rose  to  its  highest  degree  of  perfection,  genius  still 
transcended  it.s  The  subject  was  fine,  grand,  tender, 
and  entirely  proper  for  painting:  but  the  execution 
gave  it  all  its  value.  This  piece  represented  Iphige¬ 
nia  standing  before  the  altar,  as  a  young  and  inno¬ 
cent  princess,  upon  the  point  of  being  sacrificed  for 
the  preservation  of  her  country.  She  was  surrounded 
by  several  persons,  all  of  them  strongly  interested 
in  this  sacrifice,  though  in  different  degrees.  The 
painter  has  represented  the  priest  Calchas  in  great 
affliction,  Ulysses  much  more  sad,  and  Menelaus  the 
victim’s  uncle,  with  all  the  grief  it  was  possible  for 
a  countenance  to  express:  Agamemnon,  the  princess’ 
father,  still  remained.  All  the  lineaments  of  sorrow 
were  however  exhausted.6  Nature  was  called  in  to 
the  support  of  art.  It  is  not  natural  for  a  father  to 
see  his  daughter’s  throat  cut:  it  sufficed  for  him  to 
obey  the  gods  who  required  it,  and  he  was  at  liberty 
to  abandon  himself  to  all  the  excess  of  sorrow.  The 
painter  not  being  able  to  express  that  of  the  father, 
chose  to  throw  a  veil  over  his  face,  leaving  the 
spectators  to  judge  of  what  passed  in  his  heart:  Ve- 
lavit  ejus  caput,  et  suo  cuique  animo  dedit  cesti- 
mandum. 

This  idea  is  finely  conceived,  and  does  Timanthes 
great  honour.  It  is  not  known,  however,  whether  he 
was  the  real  author  of  it,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
Iphigenia  of  Euripides  suDplied  him  with  it.  The  pas¬ 
sage  says:  When  Agamemnon  saw  his  daughter  led 
into  the  grove  to  be  sacrificed,  he  groaned,  and  turn¬ 
ing  away  his  head  wept,  and  covered  his  face  with 
his  robe. 

One  of  our  own  illustrious  painters,  Le  Poussin, 
has  happily  imitated  the  same  circumstance,  in  his 
picture  of  the  death  of  Germanicus.  After  having 
treated  the  different  kinds  of  affliction  of  the  other 
persons,  as  passions  capable  of  being  expressed,  he 
places  on  the  side  of  Germanicus’  bed,  a  woman  re¬ 
markable  for  her  mien  and  habit,  who  hides  her 
face  with  her  hands,  whilst  her  whole  attitude  expres¬ 
ses  the  most  excessive  grief,  and  clearly  intimates 
that  she  is  the  wife  of  the  prince  whose  death  they 
are  lamenting. 

I  cannot  help  adding  in  this  place  a  very  curious 
fact  in  relation  to  allegorical  painting.  A  picture,  in 
which  a  fiction  and  an  emblem  are  used  to  express  a 
real  action,  is  so  called.  The  prince  of  Conde  had 
the  history  of  his  father,  known  in  Europe  by  the 
name  of  the  Great  Conde,  painted  in  his  gallery  at 
Chantilly.  There  was  a  great  inconvenience  to  get 
over  in  the  execution  of  this  project.  The  hero, 
during  his  youth,  had  been  engaged  in  interest  with 
the  enemies  of  the  state,  and  had  done  great  part  of 
his  exploits,  whilst  he  did  not  carry  arms  for  his 
country.  It  seemed  necessary  therefore  not  to  dis¬ 
play  this  part  of  his  warlike  actions  in  the  gallery 
of  Chantilly.  But,  on  the  other  side,  some  of  his 
actions,  as  the  relief  of  Cambray,  and  the  retreat 
before  Arras,  were  so  glorious,  that  it  must  have 
been  a  great  mortification  to  a  son  so  passionate 
for  his  father’s  renown,  to  have  suppressed  them  in 

*  Timanthi  plurimum  udfuit  ingeni.  Plin. 

*  Plin.  1.  xxxv.  duinctil.  1.  ii.  c.  13.  Val.  Max.  1.  viii.  c. 

11. 

a  In  omnibus  ejus  operibus  intelligitur  plus  semper,  quam 
pingitur;  et  cum  ars  summa  sit,  ingenium  tamen  ultra 
artem  est.  Plin.  1.  xxxv.  c.  10. 

*  Cum  in  Iphigenite  immolationc  pinxisset  tristem  Col- 
chantem,  tristiorem  Ulyssem  addidisset  Menelao,  quern  sum- 
mam  poterat  ars  eflicere  muerorem  ;  consumptis  affectibua, 
non  reperiens  quo  digne  mono  patris  vultum  posset  expri- 
mere,  velavit  ejus  caput,  et  suo  cuique  animo  dedit  SDsti- 
mandum.  Quinctil.  .  ii.  c.  13. 
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the  monument  he  erected  to  the  memory  of  that 
hero.  The  prince  himself  discovered  an  happy  eva¬ 
sion:  for  he  was  not  only  the  prince,  but  the  man  of 
his  time,  to  whom  nature  had  given  the  most  lively 
conceptions,  and  the  most  shining  imaginations.  He 
therefore  caused  the  muse  of  history  to  be  designed, 
an  allegoric  but  well  known  person,  holding  a  book, 
upon  the  back  of  which  was  written,  Life  of  the 
Prince  of  Conde.  That  muse  tore  leaves  out  of  the 
book  which  she  threw  upon  the  ground,  and  on  those 
leaves  were  inscribed,  Relief  of  Cambray,  relief  of 
Valenciennes ,  retreat  before  Arras;  in  short,  the 
title  of  all  the  great  actions  of  the  prince  of  Conde, 
during  his  stay  in  the  Netherlands;  all  very  shining 
exploits,  with  no  other  exception  than  the  service  in 
which  they  were  done.  The  piece  unhappily  was 
not  executed  according  to  so  elegant  and  simple  an 
idea.  The  prince,  who  had  conceived  so  noble  a 
plan,  had,  upon  this  occasion,  an  excess  of  complai¬ 
sance,  and  paying  too  great  a  deference  to  art,  per¬ 
mitted  the  painter  to  alter  the  elegance  and  simpli¬ 
city  of  his  thought  by  figures,  which  render  the 
painting  more  uniform,  but  make  it  convey  nothing 
more  than  he  had  already  designed  in  so  sublime  a 
manner.  I  have  extracted  this  account  from  the 
critical  reflections  upon  poetry  and  painting. 

APELLES. 

Apelles,  whom  fame  has  placed  above  all  other 
.-ainters,  appeared  at  length  in  the  112th  Olympiad, 
A.  M.  3672.  He  was  the  son  of  Pithius,  of  the 
island  of  Cos,1  and  the  disciple  of  Pamphilus.  He  is 
sometimes  called  an  .Ephesian,  because  he  settled  at 
Ephesus,  where,  without  doubt,  a  man  of  his  merit 
soon  obtained  the  freedom  of  the  city.  He  had  the 
glory  of  contributing  more  in  his  own  person  than 
all  the  other  painters  together,  to  the  perfection  of 
the  art,  not  only  by  his  excellent  works,  but  by  his 
writings,  having  composed  three  volumes  upon  the 
principal  secrets  of  painting,  which  subsisted  in  the 
time  of  Pliny,  but  unfortunately  have  not  come  down 
to  us. 

His  chief  excellency  lay  in  the  Graces,  that  is  to 
say,  something  free,  noble,  and  at  the  same  time 
beautiful,  which  moves  the  heart,  whilst  it  informs 
the  mind.  When  he  praised  and  admired  the  works 
of  others,  which  he  did  very  willingly,  after  having 
owned,  that  they  excelled  in  all  the  other  parts,  he 
added,  that  they  wanted  grace;  but  that  as  to  him¬ 
self,  that  quality  bad  fallen  to  his  share;  which 
praise  nobody  could  dispute  with  him.  A  pardon¬ 
able  ingenuity  in  men  of  real  merit,  when  not  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  pride  and  arrogance. 

The  manner  in  which  he  became  acquainted  and 
contracted  a  friendship  with  Protogenes,  a  celebra¬ 
ted  painter  of  his  time,  is  curious  enough,  and  worth 
relating.  Protogenes  lived  at  Rhodes,  known  only 
to  Apelles  by  reputation  and  the  fame  of  his  works. 
The  latter,  desiring  to  be  assured  of  their  beauty  by 
his  own  eyes,  made  a  voyage  expressly  to  Rhodes. 
When  he  came  to  Protogenes’  house,  he  found  no¬ 
body  at  home,  but  an  old  woman  who  took  care  of 
the  place  where  he  worked,  and  a  canvass  on  the 
easal,  on  which  there  was  nothing  painted.  Upon 
the  old  woman’s  asking  his  name,  I  am  going  to  set 
it  down,  says  he:  and  taking  a  pencil  with  colour, 
he  designed  something  in  a  most  exquisite  taste. 
Protogenes,  on  his  return,  being  informed  of  what 
had  passed  by  the  servant,  and  considering  with  ad¬ 
miration  what  he  saw  designed,  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore  he  guessed  the  author.  This  is  Apelles,  cried 
he;  there  is  no  man  in  the  world  capable  <f  so  fine 
and  delicate  a  design  beside  himself.  Taking  another 
colour,  he  drew  a  contour  upon  the  same  lines  still 
more  correct  and  admirable,  and  bade  his  house¬ 
keeper,  if  the  stranger  returned',  show  him  what  he 
had  done,  and  tell  him  that  it  was  the  work  of  the 
man  he  came  to  inquire  for.  Apelles  came  again 
soon  after;  but  being  ashamed  to  see  himself  excel¬ 
led  by  his  rival,  he  took  a  third  colour,  and  amongst 
the  strokes  already  done,  introduced  others  of  so 


»  An  isle  in  the  Aegean  sea. 


sublime  and  wonderful  a  nature,  as  entirely  exhaus¬ 
ted  all  that  was  most  refined  and  exquisite  in  the 
art.  When  Protogenes  perceived  these  last  strokes. 
I  am  overcome,  said  he,  and  fly  to  embrace  my  con¬ 
queror.  Accordingly  he  ran  to  the  port,  where  find¬ 
ing  Apelles,  they  contracted  a  strict  friendship 
which  continued  ever  after:  a  circumstance  some¬ 
thing  extraordinary  between  persons  of  the  greatest 
merit  in  the  same  way.  They  agreed  between  them, 
in  regard  to  the  painting  in  which  they  had  tried 
their  skill  with  each  other,  to  leave  it  to  posterity  as 
it  was,  without  touching  it  any  more,  rightly  fore¬ 
seeing  what  really  came  to  pass,  that  it  would  one 
day  prove  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world,  and 
particularly  of  the  connoisseurs  and  masters  of  the 
art.  But  this  precious  monument  of  the  two  great¬ 
est  painters  of  antiquity  was  reduced  to  ashes,  when 
the  house  of  Augustus,  in  the  Palatium,  was  first 
burnt;  where  it  was  exposed  to  the  curiosity  of  spec¬ 
tators,  always  surprised,  in  the  midst  of  a  multitude 
of  other  most  exquisite  and  finished  paintings,  to 
find  in  this  only  a  kind  of  void  space  by  so  much 
the  more  admirable,  as  it  had  only  the  outlines  of 
three  designs  in  it  of  the  most  perfect  beauty,  scarce 
visible  owing  to  their  smallness,  and  for  that  reason 
still  the  more  valuable  and  the  more  attractive  to  the 
most  judicious  eyes.  It  is  almost  in  this  sense  the 
passage  of  Pliny  is  to  be  understood,  where  he  say's, 
arrepto  penicillo  lineam  ex  colore  duxit  summce  te- 
nuitatis  per  tabulam;  by  lineam  he  does  not  mean  a 
simple  geometrical  line,  but  a  stroke  of  the  pencil  in 
an  exquisite  taste.  The  other  notion  is  contrary  to 
common  sense,  says  Mr.  de  Piles,  and  shocks  every 
body  that  has  the  least  idea  of  painting. 

Though  Apelles  was  very  exact  in  his  works,  he 
knew  how  far  it  was  necessary  to  take  pains  without 
tiring  his  genius,  and  did  not  carry  his  exactitude  to 
the  utmost  scruple.  He  said  one  day  of  Protogenes, 
that  he  confessed  that  rival  might  equal,  or  even  ex¬ 
cel  him  in  every  thing  else,  but  did  not  know  when 
to  take  off  the  pencil,  ^that  is  to  say,  to  have  done;) 
and  that  he  often  spoiled  the  fine  things  he  did,  by 
endeavouring  to  give  them  a  higher  degree  of  per¬ 
fection.*  A  reflection  worth  noting,  says  Pliny,  and 
which  shows  that  a  too  scrupulous  exactitude  often 
becomes  prejudicial. 

Apelles  did  not  say  this  because  he  approved  neg¬ 
ligence  in  those  who  applied  themselves  to  painting. 
He  was  of  a  quite  different  opinion,  both  with  regard 
to  himself  and  others.  He  passed  no  day  of  his  life, 
whatever  other  affairs  he  might  have  to  transact, 
without  exercising  himself  either  in  crayons,  with 
the  pen,  or  the  brush,  as  well  to  preserve  the  free¬ 
dom  and  facility  of  his  hand,  as  to  improve  his  per¬ 
fection  in  all  the  refinements  of  an  art,  that  has  no 
bounds. 

One  of  his  disciples  showing  him  a  draught  for  his 
opinion  of  it,  and  telling  him,  that  he  had  done  it 
very  fast,  and  in  a  certain  space  of  time:  I  see  that 
very  plain,  says  he,  without  your  telling  it  me,  and 
am  surprised  that  in  so  short  a  time  you  did  no  more 
of  this  kind. 

Another  painter  showing  him  a  picture  of  an  He¬ 
len,  which  he  had  drawn  with  care,  and  adorned  with 
abundance  of  jewels,  he  told  him:  My  friend,  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  make  her  beautiful,  you  were  resolved  at 
least  to  make  her  rich. 

If  he  spoke  his  own  opinion  with  simplicity,  r.e 
took  that  of  others  in  the  same  manner.  His  custom 
was,  when  he  had  finished  a  work,  to  expose  it  to 
the  eyes  of  such  as  passed  by',  and  to  hear  what  was 
said  of  it  behind  a  curtain,  with  design  to  correct 
the  faults  they  observed  in  it.  A  shoemaker  having 
perceived  something  wanting  in  a  sandal,  said  so 
freely;  and  the  criticism  was  just.  The  next  day 
passing  the  same  way  he  saw  the  fault  corrected. 
Proud  of  the  good  success  of  his  remark,  he  thought 

a  Idem  et  aliam  gloriam  usurpavit  cum  Protogenis  opus 
immensi  lahoris  ae  curse  supra  modum  anxiae,  muraretur. 
Dixit  enim  omnia  sibi  cum  illo  paria,  aut  illi  meliora :  sed 
uno  se  prrestare,  quod  manum  ilie  de  tabula  non  sciret  tol- 
lere  ;  memorabili  praecepto,  nocere  stepe  nimium  diligen- 
tiam.  Pliri. 
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fit  to  censure  also  a  leg,  to  which  there  was  nothing 
to  object:  the  painter  then  came  from  behind  the 
screen,  and  bade  the  shoemaker  keep  to  his  trade 
and  his  sandals:  which  gave  birth  to  the  proverb, 
ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam:  that  is, 

Let  not  the  cobler  go  beyond  his  last. 

Apelles  took  pleasure  in  doing  justice  to  the  merit 
of  great  masters,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  prefer  them 
to  himself  in  some  qualities.  Thus  he  confessed  in¬ 
genuously  that  Amphion  excelled  him  in  disposition, 
and  Asclepiodorus  in  the  regularity  of  design. 

We  have  seen  his  judgment  in  favour  of  Protoge¬ 
nes.  Nor  did  he  confine  himself  to  mere  words. 
That  excellent  painter  was  in  no  great  esteem  with 
his  own  country.  Whilst  Apelles  was  with  him  at 
Rhodes,  he  asked  him  what  he  would  take  for  his 
works  when  finished,  and  the  other  having  set  a  very 
moderate  price  upon  them :  and  for  me,  replied  Apel¬ 
les,  I  offer  you  fifty  talents  i  for  each  of  them,  and 
will  take  them  all  at  that  price ;  adding,  that  he 
should  easily  get  them  oft",  and  would  sell  them  all  as 
his  own.  This  offer,  which  he  made  in  earnest, 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  Rhodians  to  the  merit  of 
their  painter;  who  on  his  side  made  the  best  of  it, 
and  would  not  sell  any  more  of  his  pictures  but  at  a 
very  considerable  price. 

His  supreme  excellency  in  painting  was  not  the 
only  merit  of  Apelles.  Polite  learning,  knowledge 
of  the  world,  and  his  affable,  insinuating,  elegant 
behaviour,  made  him  highly’  agreeable  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  who  did  not  disdain  to  go  often  to  the 
painter’s  house,  as  well  to  enjoy  the  charms  of  his 
conversation,  as  to  see  him  work,  and  to  be  the  first 
witness  of  the  wonders  performed  by  his  pencil. 
This  affection  for  a  painter,  who  was  polite,  agreea¬ 
ble,  and  full  of  wit,  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder.  A 
oung  monarch  easily  grows  fond  of  a  genius  of  this 
ind,  who,  with  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  unites  the 
beauty  of  his  mind,  and  the  delicacy  of  his  pencil. 
This  sort  of  familiarity  between  heroes  of  different 
characters,  is  not  uncommon,  and  does  honour  to  the 
greatest  princes.  Alexander  had  so  high  an  idea  of 
Apelles,  that  he  published  an  edict  to  declare,  that 
it  was  his  will  that  no  other  person  should  paint  his 
portrait;  and  by  the  same  edict  granted  permission 
to  none  but  Pyrgoteles  to  cut  the  dies  for  his  medals, 
and  Lysippus  to  represent  him  in  cast  metals. 

It  happened  that  one  of  the  principal  of  Alexan¬ 
der’s  courtiers  being  one  day  with  Apelles,  whilst  he 
was  painting,  he  vented  abundance  of  injudicious 
questions  and  reflections  upon  painting,  as  is  common 
with  those  who  talk  of  what  they  are  ignorant. 2 
Apelles,  who  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  thing 
from  explaining  himself  freely  to  the  greatest  lords, 
said  to  him,  “  Do  you  see  those  boys  that  are  grind¬ 
ing  my  colours?  Whilst  you  were  silent  they  ad¬ 
mired  you,  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  the  purple 
and  gold  with  which  your  habits  glitter.  But  ever 
since  you  began  to  talk  of  what  you  d-on’t  under¬ 
stand,  they  have  done  nothing  but  laugh.”  Plu¬ 
tarch  relates  this.  According  to  Pliny,®  Apelles 
ventured  to  reprove  Alexander  himself  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  though  in  softer  terms,  advising  him  only  to  ex¬ 
press  himself  with  more  reserve  before  his  workmen: 
such  an  ascendant  had  the  witty  painter  acquired 
over  a  prince,  who  was  at  that  time  the  terror  and 
admiration  of  the  world,  and  naturally  very  warm. 
Alexander  gave  him  still  more  extraordinary  proofs 
of  his  affection  and  regard. 

The  simple  and  open  character  of  Apelles  was  not 
equally  agreeable  to  all  the  generals  of  that  young 
monarch.  Ptolemy,  one  of  them,  to  whom  Egypt 
was  afterwards  allotted,  was  not  of  the  number  of 
those  that  affected  our  painter  most;  for  what  reason 
history  does  not  say.  However  it  was,  Apelles  hav¬ 
ing  embarked,  sometime  after  the  death  of  Alexan¬ 
der,  for  a  city  of  Greece,  was  unfortunately  thrown 
by  a  tempest  upon  the  coast  of  Alexandria,  where 

i  Fifty  thousand  crowns.  This  sum  seems  exorbitant. 

It  is  common  enough  to  meet  with  errors  in  ciphers. 

a  Plut.  de  amie.  et  adulat.  p.  58. 

a  Plin.  1.  xxxv.  c.  10. 
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the  new  king  gave  him  no  reception.  Besides  this 
mortification,  which  he  expected,  there  were  some 
persons,  that  envied  him,  malicious  enough  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  embroil  him  much  more.  With  this 
view',  they  engaged  one  of  the  officers  of  the  court 
to  invite  him  to  sup  with  the  king,  as  from  himself; 
not  doubting  but  such  a  liberty,  which  he  would 
seem  to  take  of  himself,  would  draw  upon  him  the 
indignation  of  a  prince,  who  did  not  love  him,  and 
knew  nothing  of  this  little  knavish  trick.  Accordingly, 
Apelles  went  to  supper  out  of  deference,  and  the 
king  highly  offended  at  his  presumption,  asked  him 
freely,  which  of  his  officers  had  invited  him  to  his 
table?  and  showing  him  his  usual  inviters,  he  added, 
that  he  would  know  which  of  them  had  occasioned 
him  to  take  such  a  liberty.  The  painter,  without 
any  emotion,  extricated  himself  from  this  difficulty 
like  a  man  of  wit,  and  a  consummate  designer.  He 
immediately  took  a  piece  of  charcoal  out  of  a  cha- 
fingdish,  in  the  room,  and  with  three  or  four  strokes 
upon  the  wall,  sketched  the  person  that  had  invited 
him,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  Ptolemy,  who  from 
the  first  lines  knew  the  face  of  the  impostor.  This 
adventure  reconciled  him  with  the  king  of  Egypt, 
who  afterwards  loaded  him  with  wealth  and  honours. 

But  this  did  not  deliver  him  from  envy,  which  only 
became  the  more  violent  against  him.  He  was  accu¬ 
sed,  some  time  after,  before  that  prince,  of  having 
entered  with  Theodotus  into  the  conspiracy  formed 
against  him  in  the  city  of  Tyre.i * * 4  The  accuser  was 
another  painter  of  reputation,  named  Antiphilus. 
There-was  not  the  least  probability  in  the  charge. 
Apelles  had  not  been  at  Tyre;  had  never  seen  Theo¬ 
dotus;  and  was  neither  of  a  character  nor  profession 
to  be  concerned  in  such  affairs:  the  accuser,  who  was 
also  a  painter,  though  very  inferior  to  Apelles  in 
merit  and  reputation,  might,  without  injury,  be  sus¬ 
pected  of  jealousy  in  point  of  art.  But  the  prince, 
without  hearing  or  examining  any  thing,  as  is  too 
common,  taking  it  for  granted  that  Apelles  was  crim¬ 
inal,  reproached  him  warmly  with  his  ingratitude, 
and  badness  of  heart;  and  he  would  have  been  car¬ 
ried  to  execution,  but  for  the  voluntary  confession 
of  one  of  the  accomplices;  who,  touched  with  com¬ 
passion  upon  seeing  an  innocent  man  upon  the  point 
of  being  put  to  death,  confessed  his  own  guilt,  and 
declared  that  Apelles  had  no  share  in  the  conspiracy. 
The  king,  ashamed  of  having  given  ear  to  calumny 
so  hastily,  reinstated  him  in  his  friendship,  gave  him 
an  hundred  talents,6  to  make  him  amends  for  the 
wrong  he  had  done  him,  with  Antiphilus  to  be  his 
slave. 

Apelles,  on  his  return  to  Ephesus,  revenged  him¬ 
self  upon  all  his  enemies  by  an  excellent  picture  of 
Calumny,  disposed  in  this  manner.  Upon  the  right 
of  the  piece  sat  a  man  of  considerable  authority  with 
great  ears,  not  unlike  those  of  Midas,  holding  out 
his  hand  to  Calumny,  to  invite  her  to  approach  him. 
On  each  side  of  him  stood  a  woman,  one  of  whom 
represented  Ignorance,  and  the  other  Suspicion .* 
Calumny  seems  to  advance  in  the  form  of  a  woman 
of  exquisite  beaut}’.  There  is  however  to  be  dis¬ 
cerned  in  her  aspect  and  mien  an  air  of  violence  and 
fierceness,  like  one  actuated  by  anger  and  fury.  In 
one  hand  she  holds  a  torch  to  kindle  the  fire  of  dis¬ 
cord  and  division;  and  with  the  other  she  drags  a 
young  man  by  the  hair,  holding  up  his  hands  to  hea¬ 
ven,  and  imploring  the  assistance  of  the  gods.  Be¬ 
fore  her  goes  a  man  with  a  pale  face,  a  withered  lean 
body,  and  piercing  eyes,  who  seems  to  lead  the  band : 
this  was  Envy, 7  Calumny  is  attended  by  two  other 
women,  who  excite,  animate,  and  busy  themselves 
about  her,  to  exalt  his  charms  and  adjust  her  attire. 
By  their  wary  and  composed  air  these  are  easily  con¬ 
jectured  to  be  Fraud  and  Treachery.  At  a  distance 
behind  all  the  rest  follows  Repentance,  clothed  in  a 
black  torn  habit,  who  looking  back  with  abundance 
of  confusion  and  tears,  sees  afar  off  Truth  advancing 

4  Luc. an  de  Calum.  p.  563 — 585.  Lucian  is  taxed  with  a 
very  gross  anachronism  in  regard  to  this  fact. 

*  An  hundred  thousand  crowns. 

B  '  woXinW. 

’  Envy,  in  the  Greek  is  masculine  : 
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surrounded  with  light.  Such  was  the  useful  and  in¬ 
genious  revenge  of  this  great  man.  I  do  not  believe 
it  would  have  been  safe  for  him,  during  his  slay  in 
Egypt,  to  have  drawn,  or  at  least  exposed,  such  a 
painting.  Those  great  ears,  that  hand  extended  to 
invite  the  approach  of  Calumny,  and  the  like  strokes, 
do  no  honour  to  the  principal  character,  and  express 
a  prince  suspicious,  credulous,  open  to  fraud,  who 
seems  to  invite  accusers. 

Pliny  makes  a  long  enumeration  of  the  paintings 
of  Apelles.  That  of  Antigonus  is  one  of  the  most 
famous. l  This  prince  had  but  one  eye,  wherefore 
he  drew  him  turning  sideways,  to  hide  that  deformity. 

He  drew  a  great  many  pictures  of  Alexander,  one 
of  which  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  finished  of  his 
works.  He  was  represented  in  it  with  thunder  in 
is  hand.  This  picture  was  done  for  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus.  The  hero’s  hand  with  the  thun¬ 
der  in  it,  says  Pliny,  who  had  seen  it,  seems  actually 
projected  from  the  piece.  And  that  prince  himself 
said,  that  he  reckoned  two  Alexanders,  the  one  of 
Philip,  who  was  invincible;  the  other  of  Apelles,  that 
was  inimitable. 

Pliny  mentions  one  of  h'13  paintings,  which  must 
have  been  of  singular  beauty.  He  made  it  for  a 
public  dispute  between  the  painters:  the  subject  giv¬ 
en  them  to  work  upon  was  a  mare.  Perceiving  that 
intrigue  was  upon  the  point  of  adjudging  the  prize 
to  one  of  his  rivals,  he  appealed  from  the  judgment 
of  men  to  that  of  mute  animals,  more  just  than  men.1 2 3 
He  caused  the  pictures  of  the  other  painters  to  be 
set  before  horses  brought  thither  for  that  purpose; 
they  continued  without  motion  to  all  the  other  pie¬ 
ces,  and  did  not  begin  to  neigh  till  that  of  Apelles 
appeared. 

His  Venus,  called  Anadyomene,  that  is  to  say, 
rising  from  the  sea,  was  his  masterpiece.  Pliny  says, 
that  this  piece  was  celebrated  bv  the  verses  of  the 
greatest  poets,  and  that  if  the  painting  was  excelled 
by  the  poetry,  it  was  also  made  illustrious  by  it.3 
Apelles  had  made  another  at  Cos, his  native  country, 
which  in  his  own  opinion,  and  that  of  all  judges, 
would  have  excelled  the  first;  but  invidious  death 
put  a  stop  to  the  work  when  half  executed.4 *  Nobo¬ 
dy  afterwards  would  presume  to  put  pencil  to  it.  It 
is  not  known,  whether  it  was  this  second  Venus,  or 
the  first,  that  Augustus  bought  of  the  people  of  Cos, 
by  discharging  them  of  the  tribute  of  an  hundred 
talents5  laid  on  them  by  the  Roman  republic.  If  it 
were  the  second,  as  is  very  likely,  it  had  as  bad  a  fate, 
and  still  worse  than  the  first.  In  the  time  of  Augus¬ 
tus,  the  damp  had  begun  to  spoil  the  lower  part  of  it. 
Inquiry  w'as  made  by  that  prince’s  order  for  somebo¬ 
dy  to  retouch  it;  but  there  were  none  bold  enough 
to  undertake  it,  which  augmented  the  glory  of  the 
Greek  painter,  and  the  reputation  of  the  work  itself.6 
This  fine  Venus,  which  no  one  dared  to  retouch  out  of 
veneration  and  awe,  was  insulted  by  the  worms,  that 
got  into  the  wood  and  devoured  it.  Nero,  who 
reigned  then:  caused  another  to  be  set  up  in  its  place, 
done  by  Dorotheas ,  a  painter  of  little  note.  Pliny 
observes  to  the  reader,  that  all  these  wonderful  paint¬ 
ings,  which  were  the  admiration  of  all  mankind,  were 
painted  only  with  the  four  primitive  colours,  of  which 
we  have  spoke. 

Apelles  brought  up  several  disciples,  to  W'horn  his 
inventions  were  of  great  advantage:  but,  says  Pliny, 
he  had  one  secret  which  nobody  could  ever  discover, 
and  that  was  the  composition  of  a  certain  varnish, 
which  he  applied  to  his  paintings,  to  preserve  them 
during  a  long  series  of  ages,  in  all  their  freshness  and 
spirit.  There  were  three  advantages  in  the  use  of 
this  varnish:  1.  It  gave  a  lustre  to  every  kind  of 
colour,  and  made  them  more  mellow,  smooth,  and 

1  Habet  in  pictura  speciem  tota  facies.  Apelles  tamen 
imagineni  Antigoni  latere  tant  umaltero  ostendit,  ut  amissa 
oculi  deformitas  fate  ret.  Quinctil.  1.  ii.  c.  13. 

4  Clno  judicio  ad  mutas  quadrupedes  provocavit  ab  borrii- 
nibus. 

3  Versibus  Grsecis  tali  opere,  dum  laudatur,  victo,  sed  il- 
ustrato. 

4  Strab.  1.  xiv.  p.  G57. 

*  An  hundred  thousand  crowns. 

*  Ipsa  injuria  cessit  in  gloriam  artificis. 


tender:  which  is  now  the  effect  of  oil.  2.  It  preser 
ved  his  woiks  from  dirt  ana  dust.  3.  It  helped 
the  sight  of  the  spectator  which  is  apt  to  dazzle,  in 
softening  the  strength  of  the  most  lively  colours,  by 
the  interposition  oi  this  varnish,  which  served  instead 
of  glasses  to  his  works.  7 

ARISTIDES. 

One  of  the  most  famous  cotemporaries  of  Apelles 
was  Aristides  the  Theban.  He  did  not  indeed  pos¬ 
sess  the  elegance  and  graces  in  so  high  a  degree  as 
Apelles:  but  was  the  first,  that  by  genius  and  appli¬ 
cation  established  unerring  rules  for  expressing  the 
soul,  that  is  to  say,  the  inmost  workings  of  the  mind.* 
He  excelled  as  well  in  the  strong  and  vehement,  as 
the  soft  and  tender  passion:  but  his  colouring  had 
something  harsh  and  severe  in  it. 

The  admirable  piece  was  his,  (still  in  Pliny  9 
words)  in  which,  in  the  storming  of  a  town,  a  Mo¬ 
ther  is  represented  expiring  by  a  w'ound  she  has  re¬ 
ceived  in  her  bosom,  and  an  Infant  creeping  to  suck 
at  her  breast.9  In  the  visage  of  this  woman,  though 
dying,  there  appears  the  warmest  sentiments,  and  the 
most  passionate  solicitude  of  the  maternal  tenderness. 
She  seems  to  be  sensible  of  her  child’s  danger,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  be  afraid,  that  instead  of  her 
milk  he  should  find  only  blood.  One  would  think 
Pliny  had  the  pencil  in  his  hand,  he  paints  all  he  de¬ 
scribes  in  such  lively  colours.  Alexander,  who  was 
so  fond  of  whatever  was  fine,  was  so  enamoured  of 
this  piece,  that  he  caused  it  to  be  taken  from  Thebes, 
where  it  was,  and  carried  to  Pella,  the  place  of  his 
birth,  at  least  so  reputed. 

The  same  person  painted  also  the  battle  of  the 
Greeks  with  the  Persians,  wherein,  within  a  single 
frame,  he  introduced  an  hundred  persons  at  a  thou¬ 
sand  drachmas  10  (about  twenty-four  pounds)  each 
figure,  by  an  agreement  made  between  him  and  the 
tyrant  Mnason,  who  reigned  at  that  time  at  Elatsea 
in  Phocis.  I  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  a  Bacchus, 
which  was  reckoned  the  masterpiece  of  Aristides,  and 
was  found  at  Corinth  when  that  city  was  taken  by 
Mummius. 

He  was  so  excellent  in  expressing  the  languor  of 
the  body  or  mind,  that  Attalus.who  was  a  great  con¬ 
noisseur  in  things  of  this  kind,  made  no  scruple  to 
give  an  hundred  talents  H  for  one  of  his  paintings, 
wherein  only  something  of  this  nature  was  expres¬ 
sed:  only  riches  as  immense  as  those  of  Attains, 
which  became  a  proverb,  ( Attains  Condiiionibus') 
could  make  so  exorbitant  a  price  for  a  single  picture 
probable. 

PROTOGENES. 

Protogenes  was  of  the  city  of  Cauntts,  which  de¬ 
pended  on  the  city  of  Rhodes,  and  was  situated  upon 
the  southern  coast  of  the  island  of  that  name.  He 
employed  himself  at  first  only  in  painting  ships,  and 
lived  a  great  while  in  extreme  poverty.  Perhaps  that 
might  be  of  no  prejudice  to  him;  for  poverty  often 
induces  men  to  take  pains,  and  is  the  sister,  or  ra¬ 
ther  mother  of  invention  and  capacity. 12  By  the 
works  he  was  employed  to  do  at  Athens,  he  became 
the  admiration  of  the  most  discerning  people  in  the 
world. 

The  most  famous  of  his  paintings  was  the  Jalysos 
who  was  a  hunter,  and  reputed  the  son  or  grandson 
of  the  Sun,  and  founder  ofRhodes.  What  was  most  ad 
mired  in  this  piece  was  the  froth  at  the  dog’s  mouth.i* 


I  Ne  claritas  colorum,  oculorum  aciem  offenderet _ st 

eadem  res  minis  floridis  coloribus  austeritatern  occulte  dn- 
ret.  Plin. 

•  Is  uranium  primus  animura  pinxit  et  sensus  omnes  ex- 
pressit.  Plin. 

9  Hujus  pictura  est,  opido  captoad  matris  morientis  d  vul- 
nere  mammam  adrepens  intans ;  intelligiturque  sentiremaler 
et  timere,  ne,  emortuo  iacte  sanguinern  lambat. 

10  I  he  text  says,  ten  mime.  The  mina  is  worth  an  hun¬ 
dred  drachmas,  and  the  drachma  ten  sols. 

II  A  hundred  thousand  crowns. 

13  Nescio  quomodo  bouse  mentis  soror  est  paupertas.  Pt* 
tron. 

Plin.  1.  XXXV.  c.  10.  Aul.  Gell.  1.  xr.  c.  31.  Plut.  in 
Demetr.  p.  898. 
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I  have  related  this  circumstance  at  length,  in  speaking 
of  the  siege  of  Rhodes. 

Another  very  celebrated  picture  of  Protogenes,  was 
the  satyr  leaning  against  a  pillar.  He  executed  it  at 
the  very  time  Rhodes  was  besieged  :  wherefore  it  was 
said  to  have  been  painted  under  the  sword.  At  first 
there  was  a  partridge  perched  upon  the  pillar.* *  But 
because  the  people  of  the  place,  when  it  was  first  ex¬ 
posed,  bestowed  all  their  attention  and  admiration 
upon  the  partridge,  and  said  nothing  of  the  satyr, 
which  was  much  more  admirable;  and  the  tame  par¬ 
tridges,  brought  where  it  was,  called  upon  the  sight 
of  that  upon  the  pillar,  as  if  it  had  been  a  real  one; 
the  painter,  offended  at  that  bad  taste,  which  in  his 
opinion  was  an  injury  to  his  reputation,  desired  leave 
of  the  directors  of  the  temple,  to  which  the  painting 
was  consecrated,  to  retouch  his  work;  which  being 
granted,  he  struck  out  the  partridge. 

He  also  painted  the  mother  of  Aristotle,  his  good 
friend.  That  celebrated  philosopher,  who  during  his 
whole  life  cultivated  the  polite  arts  and  sciences, 
highly  esteemed  tho  talents  of  Protogenes.  He  even 
wished,  that  he  had  applied  them  better  than  in  paint¬ 
ing  hunters  or  satyrs,  or  in  making  portraits.  And 
accordingly  he  proposed  to  him,  as  a  subject  for  his 
pencil,  the  battles  and  conquests  of  Alexander,  as 
very  proper  for  painting,  from  the  grandeur  of  ideas, 
elevation  of  circumstances,  variety  of  events,  and 
immortality  of  facts.  But  a  certain  peculiar  taste,  a 
natural  inclination  for  more  calm  and  grateful  sub¬ 
jects,  determined  him  to  works  of  the  kind  I  have 
mentioned.  All  that  the  philosopher  could  obtain 
of  the  painter  at  last,  was  the  portait  of  Alexander, 
but  without  a  battle.  It  is  dangerous  to  make  excel¬ 
lent  artists  quit  their  taste  and  natural  talent. 

PAUSIAS. 

PAUSTAS  was  of  Sicyone.  He  distinguished  him¬ 
self  particularly  by  that  kind  of  painting  called  Caus- 
tick,  from  the  colours  being  made  to  adhere  either 
upon  wood  or  ivory,  by  the  means  of  fire.  Pamphi- 
lus  was  his  master  in  this  art,  whom  he  far  excelled 
In  it.  He  was  the  first  that  adorned  arches  and  cei¬ 
lings  with  paintings  of  this  kind.  There  were  many 
considerable  works  of  his  doing.  Pausanias  speaks 
of  a  DRUNKENNESS,  so  well  painted,  says  he,  that 
all  the  features  of  her  ruddy  face  may  be  distin¬ 
guished  through  a  large  glass  she  is  swilling. 

The  courtezan  Glycera,  of  Sicyone  also,  excelled 
in  the  art  of  making  wreaths,  and  was  looked  upon 
to  be  the  inventress  of  them.  Pausias,  to  please  and 
imitate  her,  applied  himself  also  in  painting  fiowers.2 
A  fine  dispute  arose  betwixt  art  and  nature,  each 
using  their  utmost  endeavours  to  carry  the  prize  from 
their  competitor,  without  its  being  possible  to  adjudge 
the  victory  to  either. 

Pausias  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Si¬ 
cyone  his  country,  which  was  in  a  manner  the  nursing 
mother  of  painters  and  painting.  It  is  true,  that  this 
city  being  so  much  indebted  in  the  latter  times,  lhat 
all  the  public  and  private  paintings  were  pledged  for 
large  sums  of  money,  M.  Scaurus,  Sylla’s  son-in-law 
by  his  mother  Metella,  with  design  to  immortalize 
his  edileship,  paid  all  the  creditors,  and  took  out  of 
their  hands  all  the  paintings  of  the  most  famous  mas¬ 
ters,  and  amongst  the  rest  those  of  Pausias,  carried 
them  to  Rome,  and  set  them  up  in  the  famous  theatre, 
which  he  caused  to  be  erected  to  the  height  of  three 
stories,  all  supported  by  magnificent  pillars  of  thirty 
feet  high,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  sixty, 
and  embellished  with  statues  of  marble  and  bronze, 
and  with  antique  pieces  of  the  greatest  painters,  This 
theatre  was  to  continue  only  during  the  celebration 
of  the  games.  Pliny  says  of  this  edileship,  that  it 
completed  the  subversion  of  the  manners  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  citizens.  Cujus  (M.  Scauri)  nescio  an  JEdi- 

t  Strab.  I.  xiv.  p.  652. 

*  Amavit  in  juventa  Glyceram  municipem  suam  inven- 
tricem  coronarum:  certandoque  imitatione  ejus,  ad  nume- 
rosissimam  florum  varietatem  perduxit  artem  illam— cum 
opera  ejus  pictura  imitaretur,  et  ilia  provonans  variaret,  es- 
setque  certamen  artis  ac  naturas.  Plin.  1.  xxxv.  c.  1 1,  et  1. 
xxi.  c.  3. 
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litas  maxime  prostraverit  mores  civiles ;  and  he  goes 
so  lar  as  to  acid,  that  it  did  more  prejudice  to  the 
republic  than  the  bloody  proscription  of  his  father- 
in-law  Sy  11a,  that  cut  on  so  many  thousand  Roman 
citizens. 

Nicias  of  Athens  distinguished  himself  very  much 
amongst  the  painters.  There  were  abundance  of  his 
pictures  in  exceeding  estimation;  amongst  others, 
that  wherein  he  had  drawn  Ulysses’s  descent  into 
hell,  called  yixvix.  Attalus,  or  rather  according  to 
Plutarch,  Ptolemy,  offered  him  for  this  picture  sixty 
talents  (sixty  thousand  crowns)  which  seems  almost 
incredible:  but  he  refused  them  and  made  it  a  pre¬ 
sent  to  his  country.  He  laboured  upon  this  piece 
with  such  application,  that  he  often  forgot  the  time 
of  the  day,  and  would  ask  his  servant,  Have  I  dined? 
When  Praxiteles  was  asked  upon  which  of  his  works 
of  marble  he  set  the  highest  value;  he  answered, 
That  to  which  Nicias  has  set  his  hand.3  He  meant 
by  that  the  excellent  varnish  added  by  that  painter 
to  his  marble  statues,  which  exalted  their  beauty. 

I  shall  not  mention  abundance  of  other  great  pain¬ 
ters,  not  so  well  known,  nor  so  illustrious  as  those  I 
have  spoken  of,  who  did  so  much  honour  to  Greece. 
It  is  very  unfortunate  that  none  of  their  works  have 
come  to  us,  and  that  we  are  not  capable  of  judging 
of  their  merit  by  our  own  eyes.  We  have  it  in  our 
power  to  compare  the  antique  sculpture  of  the  Greeks 
with  our  own,  because  we  are  certain  that  we  still 
have  masterpieces  of  it,  that  is  to  say,  the  finest 
works  of  that  kind  antiquity  produced.  The  Ro¬ 
mans,  in  the  age  of  their  greatest  splendour,  which 
was  that  of  Augustus,  disputed  with  the  Greeks  only 
ability  in  the  art  of  government.  They  acknowledg¬ 
ed  them  their  masters  in  all  others,  and  expressly  in 
that  of  sculpture. 

Excurlent  alii  spirantia  mollius  tera 

Credo  equidem  ;  vivos  ducent  de  marmore  vultus. 

Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento: 

lire  tibi  erunt  artes.  Virg.JEneid.  1.  vi. 

What  1  have  related  of  Michael  Angelo,  who  pre¬ 
ferred  the  Cupid  of  Praxiteles  so  much  to  his  own, 
is  an  evident  proof,  that  the  modern  can  no  more 
than  the  ancient  Rome,  dispute  sculpture  with  the 
Greeks. 

We  cannot  judge  in  the  same  manner  of  the  excel¬ 
lency  of  the  ancient  painters.  That  question  is  not 
to  be  decided  from  mere  relations.  To  understand 
that,  it  were  necessary  to  have  their  pieces  to  com¬ 
pare  with  each  other,  and  with  ours.  These  we  want. 
There  are  still  some  antique  Mosaic  paintings  at 
Rome;  but  few  done  with  the  pencil,  and  those  in 
bad  condition.  Besides  which,  what  remains,  and 
was  painted  at  Rome,  upon  the  walls,  were  not  done 
till  long  after  the  death  of  the  celebrated  painters  of 
Greece.  It  must  however  be  owned,  that,  every 
thing  considered,  the  prejudices  are  extremely  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  antiquity,  even  in  regard  to  painting.  In 
the  time  of  Crassus,  whom  Cicero  introduces  as  a 
speaker,  in  his  books  de  Oratore,  people  could  never 
sufficiently  admire  the  works  of  the  ancient  painters, 
and  were  soon  tired  with  those  of  the  moderns:  be¬ 
cause  in  the  former  there  was  a  taste  of  design  and 
expression,  that  perpetuated  the  raptures  of  the  con¬ 
noisseurs,  and  in  the  latter  scarce  any  thing  to  be 
found,  but  the  variety  of  the  colouring.  “  1  do  not 
know,”  says  Crassus,  “  how  it  happens,  that  things 
which  strike  us  at  first  view  by  their  vivacity,  and 
which  even  give  us  pleasure  by  that  surprise,  almost 
as  soon  disgust  and  satiate  us.  Let  us  for  instance, 
consider  our  modern  paintings.  Can  any  thing  be 
more  splendid  and  lively'?  What  beautv,  what  va¬ 
riety  of  colours!  How  superior  are  they  in  this 
point  to  those  of  the  ancients!  However,  all  these 
new  pieces,  which  charm  us  at  first  sight,  have  no 
long  impression;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  ne 
ver  tired  with  contemplating  the  others,  notwithstan 
ding  all  their  simplicity,  and  even  the  grossness  of 


s  Hie.  est  Nicias,  de  quo  dicebat  Praxiteles  interogatus 
qnaj  maximd  opera  sua  probaret  in_  marmoribus ;  Ciuibus 
Nicias  mamim  admovisset ;  tanturo  circumlitioni  ejus  tribu- 
ebat.  Plin.  1.  xxxv.  c.  it. 
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their  colouring.”* 1  Cicero  gives  no  reason  for  these 
effects:  but  Dionysius  Hahcarnassensis,2 3  who  lived 
also  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  does.  “The  ancients,” 
says  he,  “  were  great  designers,  and  understood  per¬ 
fectly  all  the  grace  and  force  of  expression,  though 
their  colouring  was  simple  and  little  various.  But 
the  modern  painters,  who  excel  in  colouring  and 
shades,  are  vastly  far  from  designing  so  well,  and  do 
not  treat  the  passions  with  the  same  success.”  This 
double  testimony  shows  us,  that  the  ancients  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  no  less  in  painting  than  in  sculpture:  and 
their  superiority  in  the  latter  nobody  ever  contested. 
It  appears,  at  least,  without  carrying  any  thing  to  ex¬ 
tremes,  that  the  ancients  rose  as  high  in  the  parts  of 
design,  chiaro-oscuro,  ( light  and  shade )  expression 
and  composition,  as  the  most  excellent  moderns  can 
have  done;  but  as  to  colouring,  that  they  were  much 
inferior  to  the  latter. 

I  cannot  conclude  what  regards  painting  and  sculp¬ 
ture,  without  deploring  the  abuse  made  of  it,  even 
by  those  who  have  most  excelled  in  it:  I  speak  equal¬ 
ly  of  the  ancients  and  moderns.  All  the  arts  in 
general,  but  especially  the  two  we  are  now  upon,  so 
estimable  in  themselves,  so  worthy  of  admiration, 
which  produce  such  amazing  effects,  that  by  the 
strokes  of  the  chisel  animate  marble  and  brass;  and 
by  the  mixture  of  colours,  represent  all  the  objects 
of  nature  to  the  life:  these  arts,  I  say,  owe  a  partic¬ 
ular  homage  to  virtue;  to  the  honour  and  advance¬ 
ment  of  which,  the  original  author  of  all  arts,  that 
is  to  say,  the  Divinity  himself,  has  peculiarly  allot¬ 
ted  them.  This  is  the  use  which  even  the  Pagans 
believed  themselves  obliged  to  make  of  sculpture 
and  painting,  by  consecrating  them  to  the  memory  of 
great  men,  and  the  expression  of  their  glorious 
actions.  Fabius,  Scipio,  and  the  other  illustrious 
persons  of  Rome,  confessed,  that  upon  seeing  the 
images  of  their  predecessors,  they  found  themselves 
animated  to  virtue  in  an  extraordinary  manner.3  It 
was  not  the  wax  of  which  those  figures  were  formed, 
nor  the  figures  themselves,  that  produced  such  strong 
impressions  in  their  minds;  but  the  sight  of  the 
great  men,  and  the  great  actions  of  which  they  re¬ 
newed  and  perpetuated  the  remembrance,  and  inspir¬ 
ed  at  the  same  time  an  ardent  desire  to  imitate  them. 
Polybius4 *  observes,  that  these  images,  that  is  to  say, 
the  bustos  of  wax,  which  were  exposed  on  the  days 
of  solemnity  in  the  halls  of  the  Roman  magistrates, 
and  were  carried  with  pomp  at  their  funerals,  kindled 
an  incredible  ardour  in  the  minds  of  the  young  men,  as 
if  those  great  men  had  quitted  their  tombs,  and  re¬ 
turned  from  the  dead,  to  animate  them  in  person  to 
follow  their  example. 

Agrippa,  Augustus’s  son-in-law,  in  a  magnificent 
harangue,  worthy  of  the  first  and  greatest  citizen  of 
Rome,  shows,  by  several  reasons,  says  Pliny,®  how 
useful  it  would  be  to  the  state  to  expose  publicly  the 
finest  pieces  of  antiquity  in  every  kind,  in  exciting  a 
noble  emulation  in  tne  youth:  which,  no  doubt,  adds 
he,  would  be  much  better  than  to  banish  them  into 
the  country,  to  the  gardens  and  other  places  of  plea¬ 
sure  of  private  men.  Accordingly  Aristotle  says,  that 


*  Difficile  dictu  est,  qusenam  causa  sit  cur  ca,  quee 
maxime  sensus  nostros  impellunt  voluptate  et  specie  prima 
acerrime  commovent,  ab  iis  oelerime  fastidio  quodam  et 
satietate  abalienamur.  Quanto  colorum  pulcbritudine  in 
varietate  floridiora  sunt  in  picturis  novis  pleraque  quam  et 
veteribus  !  quse  tamen,  etiamsi  primo  aspectu  nos  ceperunt, 
diutius  non  delectant  :  cum  iidem  nos,  in  antiquis  tabulis. 
illo  ipso  horrido  obsoletoque  teneamur.  Cic.  de  Orat.  1.  iii. 
n.  98. 

a  Dion.  Halicarn.  Orig.  p.  104. 

3  Ssepe  audivi  Q.Maxumum,  P,  Scipionem,  prseterea  civi- 
tatis  nostra  prteclaros  viro?  solitos  ita  dicere,  cum  majorum 
imagines  intuerentur,  vehementissime  sibi  animum  ad  vir- 
tutem  accendi.  Scilicet  non  ceram  illam  neque,  figuram, 
tantam  vim  in  sese  habere:  sed  memoria  rerum  gestarum 
earn  flammam  egregiis  viris  in  peetore  crescere,  neque  prius 
sedari,  quam  virtus  eorum  famam  atque  gloriam  adtequave- 
rit.  Sallust  inprafat.  bel.  Jugurth. 

4  Polyb.  1.  vi.  pp.  495,  496. 

j  Extatejus  (Agrippae)  oratio  magnifies,  et  maximocivium 
digna,  de  tabulis  omnibus  signisque  publicandi6  quod  fieri 
satius  fuisset,  quam  in  villarum  exilia  pelli.  Plin.  1.  xxxv. 
c.  4 


sculptors  and  painters  instruct  men  to  form  their 
manners  by  a  much  shorter  and  more  effectual  method 
than  that  of  the  philosophers;  and  that  there  are 
paintings  as  capable  of  making  the  most  vicious  reflect 
within  themselves,  as  the  finest  precepts  of  morality. 
St,  Gregory  Nazianzen  relates  a  story  of  a  courtezan* 
who,  in  a  place  where  she  did  not  come  to  make  se¬ 
rious  reflections,  cast  her  eyes  by  accident  on  the 
picture  of  Poltemon,  a  philosopher  famous  for^  a 
change  of  life,  that  had  something  prodigious  in  it; 
which  occasioned  her  to  reflect  seriously,  and  brought 
her  to  a  due  sense  of  herself.  Cedrenus  tells  us,  that 
a  picture  of  the  last  judgment  contributed  very  much 
to  the  conversion  of  a  king  of  the  Bulgarians.  The 
sense  of  seeing  is  far  more  lively  than  that  of  hear¬ 
ing;  and  an  image  which  represents  an  object  in  a 
lively  manner,  strikes  us  quite  otherwise  than  a  dis¬ 
course.6  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  declares,  that  he  was 
touched,  even  to  shedding  of  tears,  at  the  sight  of  a 
painting. 

This  effect  of  painting  is  still  more  instantaneous 
in  regard  to  bad  than  good.  Virtue  is  foreign,  vice 
natural  to  us.v  Without  the  help  of  guides  or  ex¬ 
amples,  (and  those  we  meet  with  every  where)  an 
easy  propensity  leads  us  to  the  latter,  or  rather  hur¬ 
ries  us  on  to  it.  What  then  must  we  expect,  when 
sculpture,  with  all  the  delicacy  of  art,  and  painting, 
with  all  the  vivacity  of  colours,  unite  to  inflame  a 
passion  already  but  too  apt  to  break  out,  and  too 
ardent  of  itself?  What  loose  ideas  do  not  those  na 
ked  parts  of  young  persons  suggest  to  the  imagina 
tion,  which  sculptors  and  painters  so  commonly  take 
the  liberty  to  exhibit?  They  may  do  honour  to  the 
art,  but  never  to  the  artists.6  W  ithout  speaking  of 
Christianity  in  this  respect,  which  abhors  all  licen¬ 
tious  sculptures  and  paintings,  the  sages  of  the  Pagan 
world,  blind  as  they  were,  condemn  them  almost 
with  equal  severity.  Aristotle  in  his  books  De  re- 
publica,  recommends  it  to  magistrates,  as  one  of  the 
most  essential  parts  of  their  duty,  to  be  attentive  in 
preventing  statues  and  paintings  of  this  kind  from 
appearing  in  cities,  as  they  are  capable  of  teaching 
vice,  and  corrupting  all  the  youth  of  a  state.9  Sene¬ 
ca  degrades  painting  and  sculpture,  and  denies  them 
the  name  of  liberal  arts,  whenever  they  tend  to 
promote  vice. w  Pliny  the  naturalist,  all  enthusiasm 
as  he  is,  for  the  beauty  of  the  antique  works,  treats  as 
dishonourable  and  criminal  the  behaviour  of  a  painter 
in  this  point,  who  was  otherwise  very  famous:  Fuit 
Arellius  Romce  celeber,  nisi  Flagitio  Insigni  cor- 
rupisset  artem.  Plin.  1.  xxxv.  c.  10.  He  expresses 
a  just  indignation  against  the  sculptors,  who  carved 
obscene  images  upon  cups  and  goblets,  that  people 
might  no.t  drink,  in  some  measure, without  obscenity; 
as  if,  says  he,  drunkenness  did  not  sufficiently  induce 
debauchery,  and  it  were  necessary  to  excite  it  by 
new  attractions.  Vasa  adulteriis  ccelata,  quasi  per 

se  parum  doceat  libidinem  temulentia- — - Ita 

vina  ex  libidine  hauriuniur,  atque  etiarn  prosmio  invi- 
tatur  ebrietasM  The  very  poets  themselves  declare 
warmly  against  this  indecency.  Propertius  12  won¬ 
ders,  that  temples  are  erected  in  public  to  chastity, 
whilst  immodest  pictures  are  tolerated  in  private 
houses,  which  cannot  but  corrupt  the  imaginations  of 
young  virgins;  that  under  the  allurement  of  objects 


«  Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  auree, 

Quam  quae  sunt  oculis  subjects  fidelibus. — Hor. 

Things  by  the  ear  a  dull  impression  find. 

To  those  the  faithful  eye  presents  the  mind. 

Sic  intimos  penetrat  sensus  (pictura)  utvim  dicendi  nonnun 
quam  superare  videatur.  Q uinctil. 

i  Ad  deteriora  faciles  sumus;  quia  nec  dux  potest,  nec 
comes  de  esse  ;  et  res  etiam  ipsa  scire  duce,  sine  comite  pro- 
cedit :  non  prunum  est  tantum  ad  vitia,  sed  prtEceps  [iter.] 
Senec.  Epist.  97. 

*  Non  hie  per  nudam  pictorum  corporum  pulchritudinem 
turpis  prostat  historia,  qute,  sicut  ornat  artem,  sic  devenus- 
tat  artiticem.  Sidon.  Jlpollin.  I.  xi.  Ep.  2. 

3  Peccare  docentes  histories  monet.  Hor. 

10  Non  enim  adducor  ut  in  numerum  liberalium  artium 

pictorea  recipiam,  non  magis  quam  statuaries  aut  marmo- 
reos,  aut  caeteros  iuxuria;  minostros.  Senec.  Ep.  88. 

11  Id.  1.  xiv.  c.  22  Propert.  1.  ii.  Eleg.  5 
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grateful  to  the  eye,  convey  a  mortal  poison  to  the  heart, 
and  seem  to  give  public  lessons  of  impurity.  He  con¬ 
cludes  with  saying,  that  those  indecent  figures  were 
unknown  to  our  aucestors;  the  walls  of  their  apart¬ 
ments  were  not  painted  by  obscene  hands,  to  place 
vice  in  honour;  nor  exhibit  it  as  a  spectacle  for  admi¬ 
ration.  The  passage  is  too  fine  not  to  be  inserted  here 
at  large. 

Templa  Pudicitiai  quid  opus  statuisse,  puellis, 

Sic  cuivis  nuptie  quidlibet  esse  licet  ? 

Quae  manus  obscosnas  depinxit  prima  tabellas, 

Et  posuit  casta  turpia  visa  domo: 

Ilia  puellarum  ingenues  corrupit  ocellos, 

Nequitiseque  Bute  noluit  esse  rudes. 

All !  gemat  in  terris,  ista  qui  protulit  arte 
Jurgia  sub  tacita  condita  lanitia, 

Non  istis  olim  variabant  tecta  tiguris  : 

Turn  paries  nullo  crimine  pictuserat. 


Whence  rise  these  fanes  to  virgin  modesty, 

If  every  wife  to  every  thing  is  free  1 
Who  first  obscenity  in  colours  drew. 

In  the  chaste  house  who  placed  it  first  to  view, 

Defil’d  the  harmless  maid’s  ingenuous  eyes, 

And  would  not  leave  her  ignorant  of  vice.  ' 

Wo  to  the  man  I  whose  vicious  pencil  taught 
In  graceful  tints  to  urge  a  guilty  thought  ? 

Our  fathers’  homes  ne’er  own’d  these  noxious  arts 
No  crimes  were  painted  on  their  walls  or  hearts. 

We  have  seen  a  city,  that  had  the  choice  of  two 
statues  of  Venus,  both  done  by  Praxiteles,  (that  is 
saying  every  thing,)  the  one  covered,  and  the  other 
naked,  prefer  the  former,  though  much  the  less  es¬ 
teemed,  because  more  conformable  to  modesty  and 
chastity.  Can  any  thing  be  added  to  such  an  example? 
What  a  reproach  were  it  to  us,  if  we  wtere  ashamed 
to  follow  it' 
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The  Music  of  the  ancients  was  a  science  of  far 
greater  extent  than  is  generally  imagined.  Besides 
the  composition  of  musical  airs,  and  the  execution  of 
those  airs  with“voices  and  instruments,  to  which  ours 
is  confined,  the  ancient  music  included  the  art  of  poe¬ 
try,  which  taught  the  rules  for  making  verses  of  all 
binds,  as  well  as  to  set  those  susceptible  of  them  to 
notes;  the  art  of  Saltation,  dancing  or  gesture,  which 
taught  the  step  and  attitude,  either  of  the  dance  pro¬ 
perly  so  called,  or  the  usual  manner  of  walking  and 
the  gesture  proper  to  be  used  in  declaiming,  contain¬ 
ed  also  the  art  of  composing  and  writing  notes  to  the 
simple  declamation;  to  direct  as  well  the  tone  of  the 
voice  by  those  notes,  as  the  degree  and  motions  of 
gesture;  an  art  very  much  in  use  with  the  ancients, 
but  absolutely  unknown  to  us.  All  these  different 
part6,  which  have  actually  a  natural  relation  to  each 
other,  composed  originally  one  and  the  same  art,  ex¬ 
ercised  by  the  same  artists:  though  they'  divided  in 
process  of  time,  especially  poetry,  which  became  an 
order  by  itself.  I  shall  briefly  treat  all  these  parts, 
except  that  which  relates  to  versification,  which  will 
have  its  place  elsewhere;  and  shall  begin  with  mu¬ 
sic  properly  so  called,  and  such  as  it  is  known  amongst 
us. 

ARTICLE  I. 

OF  MUMC  PROPERLY  SO  CALLED. 

Music  is  an  art  which  teaches  the  properties  of 
sounds  capable  of  producing  melody  and  harmony. 

SECTION  I.— ORIGIN  AND  WONDERFUL  EFFECTS 
OF  MUSIC. 

Some  authors  pretend,  that  the  birds  learned  men 
to  sing,  in  suggesting,  by  their  various  notes  and 
warbling,  how  capable  the  different  modulations  and 
tones  of  the  voice  are  of  pleasing  the  ear:  but  man 
had  a  more  excellent  master,  to  whom  alone  he  ought 
to  direct  his  gratitude.  The  invention  of  music,  and 
of  the  instruments  in  which  a  principal  part  of  it  con¬ 
sists,  is  a  present  from  God,  as  well  as  the  invention 
of  the  other  arts.  It  adds  to  the  simple  gift  of 
speech,  which  of  itself  is  so  highly  valuable,  some¬ 
thing  more  lively,  more  animated,  and  more  proper 
to  give  utterance  to  the  sentiments  of  the  soul. 
When  it  is  penetrated  and  fired  with  some  object 
that  strongly  possesses  it,  the  usual  language  does 
not  suffice  for  its  transports.  It  springs  forth  in  a 
manner  out  of  itself,  it  abandons  itself  to  the  emotions 
that  agitate  it,  it  invigorates  and  redoubles  the  tone 
of  the  voice,  and  repeats  its  words  at  different  pau¬ 
ses;  and  not  contented  with  all  these  efforts,  calls  in 
instruments  to  its  aid,  which  seem  to  give  it  ease  by 
lending  sounds  a  variety,  extent,  and  continuation, 
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which  the  human  voice  could  not  have.  This  ga/e 
birth  to  music,  made  it  so  affecting  and  estimable, 
and  shows  at  the  same  time,  that,  properly  speaking, 
its  right  use  is  in  religion  solely,  to  which  alone  it 
belongs,  to  impart  to  the  soul  the  lively  sentiments 
which  transport  and  ravish  it,  which  exalt  its  grati¬ 
tude  and  love,  which  are  suited  to  its  admiration 
and  ecstasies,  and  which  make  it  experience  it  to  be 
delightful  to  sing  praise,  that  in  this  manner  it  may 
express  its  joy  and  happiness,  as  David  did  in  all 
his  divine  songs,  which  he  employs  solely  in  ador¬ 
ing,  praising,  giving  thanks,  and  singing  the  great¬ 
ness  of  God,  and  proclaiming  the  wonders  of  his 
power. 

Such  was  the  first  use  men  made  of  music,  simple, 
natural,  and  without  art  or  refinement,  in  those  times 
of  innocence,  and  in  the  infancy  of  the  world;  and 
without  doubt  the  family  of  Seth,  with  whom  the 
true  worship  was  deposited,  preserved  it  in  all  its 
purity.  But  secular  persons,  more  enslaved  to  sense 
and  passion,  and  more  intent  upon  softening  the  pains 
of  this  life,  upon  rendering  their  exile  agreeable,  and 
alleviating  their  distresses,  abandoned  themselves 
more  readily  to  the  charms  of  music,  and  were  more 
industrious  to  improve  it,  to  reduce  it  into  an  art,  to 
establish  their  observations  upon  certain  rules,  and  to 
support,  strengthen,  and  diversify  it  by  the  help  of 
instruments.  The  scripture  i  accordingly  places  this 
kind  of  music,  in  the  family  of  Cain,  which  was  that 
of  the  outcasts,  and  makes  Jubal,  one  of  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  that  chief  of  the  unrighteous,  the  author 
of  it.  And  we  see  in  effect,  that  music  is  generally  devo¬ 
ted  to  the  objects  of  the  passions.  It  serves  to  adorn, 
augment,  and  render  them  more  affecting;  to  make 
them  penetrate  the  very  soul  by  additional  charms;  to 
render  it  the  captive  of  the  senses;  to  make  it  dwell 
wholly  in  (he  ears;  to  inspire  it  with  a  new  propen¬ 
sity,  to  seek  its  consolation  from  without;  and  to  im¬ 
part  to  it  a  new  aversion  for  useful  reflections  and 
attention  to  truth.  The  abuse  of  music,  almost  as 
ancient  as  its  invention,  has  occasioned  Jubal  to  have 
more  imitators  than  David.  But  this  ought  not  to 
cast  any  reproach  upon  music  itself.  For,  as  Plutarch 
observes  2  upon  this  subject,  few  or  no  persons  of 
reason  will  impute  to  the  sciences  themselves  the 
abuse  some  people  make  of  them:  which  is  solely  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  disposition  to  vice  of  those  who 
profane  them. 

This  exercise  has  in  all  times  been  the  delight  of 
all  nations,  of  the  most  barbarous,  as  well  as  of  those 
who  valued  themselves  most  upon  their  civility.  And 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  author  of  nature  has 
implanted  in  man  a  taste  and  secret  tendency  for 

*  Plut.  de  Music. 
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»ong  and  harmony,  which  serve  to  nourish  his  joy 
in  times  of  prosperity,  to  dispel  his  anguish  in  afflic¬ 
tion,  and  to  comfort  him  in  supporting  the  pains  and 
fatigues  of  his  labours.1  There  is  no  artificer  that 
has  not  recourse  to  this  innocent  invention;  and  the 
slightest  air  makes  him  almost  forget  all  his  fatigues. 
The  harmonious  cadence  with  which  the  workmen 
strike  the  glowing  mass  upon  the  anvil,  seems  to  les¬ 
sen  the  weight  of  their  heavy  hammers.  The  very 
rowers  experience  a  kind  of  relief  in  the  sort  of 
concert  formed  by  the  harmonious  and  uniform  mo¬ 
tion  of  their  oars.  The  ancients  successfully  em¬ 
ployed  musical  instruments,  as  is  still  the  custom,  to 
excite  martial  ardour  in  the  hearts  of  the  soldiery; 
and  Quinctilian  partly  ascribes  the  reputation  of  the 
Roman  troops,  to  the  impressions  made  by  the  war¬ 
like  sounds  of  the  fifes  and  trumpets  upon  the  le¬ 
gions.* * 

I  have  said,  that  music  was  in  use  amongst  all  na¬ 
tions;  but  it  was  the  Greeks  who  placed  it  in  ho¬ 
nour,  and  by  the  value  they  set  upon  it,  raised  it  to 
a  very  high  degree  of  perfection.  It  was  a  merit 
with  their  greatest  men  to  excel  in  it,  and  a  kind  of 
shame  to  be  obliged  to  confess  their  ignorance  in  it.3 
No  hero  ever  made  Greece  more  illustrious  than 
Epaminondas;  his  dancing  gracefully,  and  touching 
musical  instruments  with  skill,  were  reckoned  amongst 
his  fine  qualities.  Some  years  before  his  time,  the 
refusal  of  Themistocles,  at  a  feast,  to  play  an  air  up¬ 
on  the  lyre,  was  made  a  reproach,  and  was  a  kind  of 
dishonour  to  him.  To  be  ignorant  of  music,  passed 
in  those  times  for  a  great  defect  of  education. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  this  that  the  most  celebra¬ 
ted  philosophers,  who  have  left  us  treatises  upon 
policy,  as  Plato  and  Aristotle,  particularly  recommen¬ 
ded  the  teaching  of  music  to  young  persons.  Amongst 
the  Greeks  it  was  an  essential  part  of  education. 
Besides  which,  it  has  a  necessary  connexion  with 
that  part  of  Grammar  called  Prosody,  which  treats 
upon  the  length  or  shortness  of  syllables  in  pronun¬ 
ciation,  upon  the  measure  of  verses,  their  rhyme  and 
cadence,  (or  pauses ;)  and  principally  upon  the  man¬ 
ner  of  accenting  words:  the  ancients  were  assured 
that  it  might  conduce  very  much  to  form  the  man¬ 
ners  of  youth,  bv  introducing  a  kind  of  harmony  in¬ 
to  them  which  might  incline  them  to  whatsoever  was 
laudable  and  polite;  nothing  being  of  greater  use,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Plutarch,4  than  music  to  excite  persons  at 
all  times  to  virtuous  actions,  and  especially  to  con¬ 
front  the  dangers  of  war. 

Music  was  far  from  being  much  esteemed  in  the 
happy  times  of  the  (Roman)  republic.  It  passed  in 
those  days  for  a  thing  of  little  consequence,  as  Cor¬ 
nelius  Nepos  S  tells  us,  where  he  observes,  upon  the 
different  taste  of  nations,  in  regard  to  several  things. 
Sallust’s  reproachSof  a  Roman  lady,  that  she  knew 
better  how  to  sing  and  dance,  than  was  consistent 
with  the  character  of  a  woman  of  honour  and  probity ; 
Snltare  et  psallere  elegnntius  quam  necesse  est  probes ; 
sufficiently  shows  what  the  Romans  thought  of  music. 
As  to  dancing,  they  had  a  strange  idea  of  it;  and 
would  say,  that  to  practise  it,  one  should  either  be 
drunk  or  mad:  JVemo  saltat  fere  sobrins,  nisi  forte 

*  Atque  earn  (musicam.)  natura  ip§a  videtur  ad  toleran- 
dos  faciliue  labores  velut  muneri  nobis  dedisse.  Si  quidem 
et  remiges  cantus  hortatur  ;  nec  solum  in  iis  operibus  in  qui- 
bus  plurimum  oonatus  prtecunte  aliqua  jucunda  voce  conspi- 
rat,  eed  et.iam  singulomm  fatigatio  quamlibet  se  rudi  mo- 
dulatione  sulatur.  Quinctil.  1.  i.  c.  IU. 

a  Duces  iqaximos  et  fidibus  et  tibiis  cecinisse  tradition, 
et  exercitus  Lacedajmoniorum  musicis  accensos  modis. 
Quid  autem  aliud  in  nostris  Legionibus  cornua  ac  tubae, 
faciunt?  quorum  concentus,  quanto  est  vehementior,  tanto 
Romano  in  bellis  gloria  caeteris  prrestat.  Quinctil.  1.  i.  c.  10. 

*  Summam  eruditiopem  Graci  sitam  censebant  in  ner¬ 
vorum  vocqmque  cantibus.  Igitur  Epaminondas  princeps. 
roeo  judicip,  Graeoioe,  fidibus  praeclare  cecinisse,  dicker : 
ThemistQclesque,  aliquot  ante’annis,  cum  in  epulis  recusasset 
lyram,  habitus  est  iridoctior.  Ergo  in  Grrccia  tnusici  florue- 
runt,  disoebantque  id  omnes  ;  nec,  qui  nesciebat,  satis  exoul- 
tns  doctrina  putabatur.  Cic.  7 bisc.  i.  n.  4. 

In  ejus  Epnminondee  virtutibus  commemorahatur,  saltasse 
earn  commode,  scieuterque  tibiis  cantasse.  Corn.  JiTep,  in 
Wntfat. 

*  Plut.  de  Music,  p.  140.  1  In  prtefat. 

*  In  bell.  Catilin. 


insanit. 7  Such  was  the  Roman  severity,  till  their 
commerce  with  the  Greeks,  and  still  more,  their 
riches  and  opulence,  made  them  give  into  excesses, 
with  which  the  Greeks  cannot  so  much  as  be  re¬ 
proached. 

The  ancients  attributed  wonderful  effects  to  music 
either  to  excite  or  suppress  the  passions,  or  to  soften 
the  manners,  and  humanize  nations  naturally  savage 
and  barbarous.  Pythagoras  seeing  a  young  stran¬ 
ger,  who  was  heated  with  the  fumes  of  wine,  and  at 
the  same  time  animated  by  the  sound  of  a  flute  play¬ 
ed  on  in  the  Phrygian  measure,  upon  the  point  of 
committing  violence  in  a  chaste  family,  restored  the 
young  man’s  tranquillity  and  reason,  by  ordering  the 
female  minstrel  to  change  the  measure,  and  to  play 
in  more  solemn  and  serious  numbers,  according  to 
the  cadence  called  after  the  foot  Spondee. 8  Galen  * 
relates  something  exactly  of  the  same  nature  of  a 
musician  of  Miletus,  named  Damon.  He  tells  us  of 
some  young  people,  that  a  female  performer  upon 
the  flute  had  made  frantic,  by  playing  in  the  Phry¬ 
gian  measure,  and  whom  she  brought  to  their  senses 
again  by  the  advice  of  this  Damon,  in  changing  the 
music  from  the  Phrygian  to  the  Doric  measure. 
Dion  Chrysostome.tO  and  some  others,  inform  us, 
that  the  musician  Timotheus,  playing  one  day  upon 
the  flute  before  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  mea¬ 
sure  called  *OfTiof,  which  is  of  the  martial  kind, 
that  prince  immediately  ran  to  his  arms.  Plutarch  it 
says  almost  the  same  thing  of  Antigenides  the  flute- 
nist,  who  at  a  banquet  fired  that  prince  in  such  a 
manner,  that,  rising  from  the  table  like  one  outof'his 
senses,  he  catched  up  his  arms,  and  clashing  them  to 
the  sound  of  the  flute,  was  almost  ready  to  charge 
the  guests. 

Amongst  the  wonderful  effects  of  music,  nothing 
more  affecting  perhaps,  nor  better  attested,  can  be 
instanced,  than  what  regards  the  Arcadians.  Poly¬ 
bius,1*  a  wise,  exact  historian,  well  worthy  of  entire 
belief,  is  my  authority.  I  shall  only  abridge  his  nar¬ 
rations  and  reflections. — The  study  of  music,  says  he, 
has  its  utility  with  all  men.  but  is  absolutely  necessa¬ 
ry  to  the  Arcadians.  This  people,  in  establishing 
their  republic,  though  otherwise  very  austere  in  their 
manner  of  life,  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  music,  that 
they  not  only  taught  that  art  to  their  children,  but 
obliged  young  people  to  apply  to  it  till  the  age  of 
thirty.  It  is  not  shameful  amongst  them  to  profess 
themselves  ignorant  of  other  arts:  but  it  is  highly 
dishonourable  not  to  have  learnt  to  sing,  and  not  to 
be  able  to  give  proofs  of  it  on  occasion.  Now,  says 
Polybius,  their  first  legislators  seem  to  me,  in  mak¬ 
ing  such  institutions,  not  to  have  designed  to  intro¬ 
duce  luxury  and  effeminacy,  but  only  to  soften  the 
ferocity  of  the  Arcadians,  and  to  divert,  by  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  music,  their  gloomy  and  melancholy  disposi¬ 
tion,  undoubtedly  occasioned  by  the  coldness  of  the  air, 
which  the  Arcadians  breathe  almost  throughout  their 
whole  country.  But  the  Cynethians  having  neglec¬ 
ted  this  aid,  of  which  they  had  the  most  need,  as  they 
inhabited  the  rudest  and  most  savage  part  of  Arca¬ 
dia,  both  as  to  the  air  and  climate,  at  length  became 
so  savage  and  barbarous,  that  there  was  no  city  in 
Greece  wherein  so  great  and  so  frequent  crimes 
were  committed,  as  in  that  of  Cy  nethia.  Polybius  con¬ 
cludes  this  account,  with  observing,  that  he  had  insis¬ 
ted  the  more  upon  it  for  two  reasons.  The  first,  to 
prevent  any  of  the  Arcadian  states,  out  of  the  false 
prejudice  that  the  study  of  music  is  only  a  superflu¬ 
ous  amusement  amongst  them,  from  neglecting  that 
part  of  their  discipline.  The  second,  to  induce  the 
Cynethians  to  give  music  the  preference  to  all  other 
sciences,  if  ever  God,  (the  expression  is  remarkable) 
if  ever  God  should  inspire  them,  to  apply  themselves 
to  arts  that  humanize  a  people.  For  that  was  the 
sole  means  to  correct  their  natural  ferocity. 


T  Cic.  in  orat.  pro  Muren.  n.  13. 

Phythagoram  accepimus,  concitatos  ad  vim  pudieffi  do- 
mu.i  afferendam  juvenes,  jussa  mutare  in  spondsum  modoe 
tibicina,  composuisse.  Quinctil.  1.  i.  c.  10. 

•  De  placit.  Hippoc.  et  Plat.  1.  v.  c.  6. 

‘o  Orat.  i.  de  regn.  init.  >i  De  fortun.  Alex.  p.  335 
>»  Polvb.  1.  iv.  no.  289  391 
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I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  possible  to  find  any 
thing  in  antiquity  which  equals  the  praise  Polybius 
here  gives  music:  and  every  one  knows  what  kind  of 
personage  Polybius  was.  Let  us  add  here  what  the 
two  great  lights  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  say  of  it,  who  frequently  recommend  the 
study  of  it,  and  very  much  extol  its  advantages.  Can 
a  more  authentic  and  favourable  testimony  be  desir¬ 
ed?  But  that  the  authority  of  these  great  men  may 
not  impose  upon  us,  I  ought  here  to  mention  what  kind 
of  music  they  would  be  understood  to  mean.  Quinc- 
tilian,'  who  had  the  same  thoughts  upon  this  head, 
will  explain  their  opinion:  it  is  in  a  chapter,  where 
he  has  given  music  the  highest  praise.  "  Though 
the  examples  I  have  cited,”  says  he,  “  sufficiently 
show  what  species  of  music  I  approve,  I  think  my¬ 
self,  however,  obliged  to  declare  here,  that  it  is  not 
the  same,  with  which  the  theatres  in  these  days  re¬ 
sound,  that  by  its  wanton  and  effeminate  airs,  has  not 
a  little  contributed  to  extinguish  and  suppress  in  us 
whatever  remained  of  our  ancient  manly  virtue:” 
Averting  projitendum  puto,  non  hanc  a  me  prcecipi, 
qvt E  nunc  in  scenis  effeminata,  et  impudicis  modis 
fracta,  non  ex  parte  minima,  si  quid  in  nobis  virilis 
roboris  manebat,  excidit.  “When  I  recommend 
music  therefore,  it  is  that  of  which  men  filled  with 
honour  and  valour  made  use,  in  singing  the  praises 
of  others  like  themselves.  It  is  as  far  from  my  intent 
to  mean  here  those  dangerous  instruments,  whose 
languishing  sounds  convey  softness  and  impurity  into 
the  soul,  and  which  ought  to  be  held  in  horror  by  all 
persons  of  sense  and  virtue.  I  understand  that  agree¬ 
able  art  of  affecting  the  soul  by  the  powers  of  harmo¬ 
ny,  in  order  either  to  excite  or  assuage  the  passions, 
according  to  occasion  and  reason.”  It  is  this  sort  of 
music  that  was  in  so  much  esteem  with  the  greatest 
philosophers  and  wisest  legislators  amongst  the 
Greeks,  because  it  civilizes  savage  minds,  softens  the 
roughness  and  ferocity  of  dispositions,  renders  peo¬ 
ple  more  capable  of  discipline,  makes  society  more 
grateful  and  joyous,  and  causes  those  vices  to  be  re¬ 
garded  with  horror,  which  incline  men  to  inhumanity, 
cruelty,  and  violence. 

Music  is  not  without  its  advantages  to  the  body, 
and  conduces  to  the  cure  of  certain  distempers. 
What  is  related  of  the  wonderful  effects  of  music 
upon  such  as  have  been  bit  by  the  Tarantula,  would 
appear  incredible,  if  not  supported  by  authorities,  to 
which  we  cannot,  without  reason,  refuse  our  belief. 
The  Tarantula  is  a  large  spider  with  eight  eyes  and 
as  many  legs.3  It  is  not  only  to  be  found  about  Ta- 
rento,  or  in  Puglia,  but  in  several  oiher  parts  of  Italy, 
and  in  the  island  of  Corsica.  Soon  after  a  man  is  bit 


weary,  recovers  his  understanding  and  senses  by  de¬ 
grees,  and  comes  to  himself,  as  if  he  waked  out  of 
a  deep  sleep,  withou  remembering  what  had  past 
during  his  disorder,  not  even  his  dancing.  This  is 
a  very  extraordinary  case,  but  absolutely  true;  of 
which  I  must  leave  it  to  physicians  to  explain  the 
cause. 

SECTION  II —INVENTORS  AND  IMPROVERS  OF  MU¬ 
SIC,  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

The  profane  historians  ascribe  the  discovery  of  the 
first  rules  of  music  to  their  fabulous  Mercury,  others 
to  Apollo,  and  some  to  Jupiter  himself.  They  un¬ 
doubtedly  intended  thereby  to  insinuate,  that  so  useful 
an  invention  ought  to  be  attributed  only  to  the  gods, 
and  that  it  was  an  error  to  do  any  man  whatsoever  the 
honour  of  it. 

Plutarch’s  treatise  upon  music,  explained  and  set 
in  a  true  light  by  the  learned  remarks  of  Mr.  Bu¬ 
rette,  will  supply  me  with  a  great  part  of  what  I 
shall  relate  of  the  history  of  those,  who  are  said  to 
have  contributed  most  to  the  improvement  of  this 
art.  I  shall  content  myself  with  simply  pointing  out 
the  most  ancient,  who  are  almost  known  only  in  fabu¬ 
lous  history,  without  confining  myself  to  the  order  of 
time. 

AMPHION. 

Amphion  is  held  by  some  to  be  the  inventor  of 
the  Cithara  or  lyre;  3  for  these  two  instruments  were 
very  little  different,  as  1  shall  show  in  the  sequel,  and 
are  often  confounded  with  each  other  by  authors. 
It  is  conjectured,  that  the  fable  of  Thebes  being 
built  by  the  sound  of  Amphion’s  lyre,  is  later  than 
Homer’s  time,  who  does  not  mention  it,  and  would 
not  have  failed  to  have  adorned  his  poems  with  it, 
had  he  known  it. 

The  cotemporaries  of  Amphion  were  Linus,  An- 
thes,  Pierius,  and  Philammon.  The  last  was  father 
to  the  famous  Thamyris,  who  had  the  finest  voire  of 
his  time,  and  was  the  rival  of  the  muses  themselves, 
but  who  having  been  abandoned  to  the  vengeance  of 
those  goddesses,  lost  his  sight,  voice,  understanding, 
and  even  the  use  of  his  lyre. 

ORPHEUS. 

The  reputation  of  Orpheus  nourished  from  the  ex¬ 
pedition  of  the  Argonauts,  of  which  number  he  was; 
that  is  to  say,  before  the  Trojan  war.  Linus  was  his 
master  in  music,  as  he  was  also  of  Hercules.  Orphe¬ 
us’  history  is  known  by  all  the  world. 

HYAGNIS. 


by  a  Tarantula,  the  part  affected  feels  a  very  severe 
pain,  succeeded  in  a  few  hours  by  a  numbness.  He 
is  next  seized  with  a  profound  melancholy,  can  scarce 
respire;  his  pulse  grows  faint,  his  sight  is  interrupted 
and  suspended,  till  at  last  he  loses  all  sense  and  mo¬ 
tion,  and  dies,  unless  assisted  in  time.  Physicians 
use  several  remedies  for  the  cure  of  this  illness,  which 
would  be  useless,  if  music  did  not  come  in  to  their 
aid.  When  the  person  bit  is  without  sense  and  mo¬ 
tion,  a  performer  upon  musical  instruments  tries  dif¬ 
ferent  airs;  and  when  he  hits  upon  that,  which  in 
its  tones  and  modulation  suits  the  patient,  he  begins 
to  stir  a  little;  at  first  he  moves  his  fingers  to  the 
time,  then  his  arms  and  legs,  and  by  little  and  little 
his  whole  body;  at  last  he  gets  up  and  dances,  con¬ 
tinually  increasing  his  activity  and  force.  Some  of 
these  will  dance  six  hours  without  resting.  After 
this  they  are  put  to  bed,  and  when  it  is  supposed 
that  they  have  sufficiently  recovered  their  first  dance, 
they  are  brought  out  of  bed  by  the  same  tune  to  be¬ 
gin  again.  This  exercise  continues  several  days, 
about  six  or  seven  at  most,  till  the  patient  finds  him¬ 
self  tired,  and  incapable  to  dance  any  longer,  which 
denotes  his  being  cured.  For  as  long  as  the  poison 
operates  upon  him  he  would  dance,  if  he  were  suf¬ 
fered,  without  ceasing,  and  die  by  exhausting  his 
spirits.  The  patient  that  begins  to  perceive  himself 
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PlYAGNis  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  player  upon 
the  flute.  He  was  the  father  of  Marsyas,  to  whom 
the  invention  of  the  flute  is  ascribed.  The  latter 
ventured  to  challenge  Apollo,  who  only  came  oft 
victor  in  this  dispute,  by  joining  his  voice  with  the 
sound  of  his  lyre.  The  vanquished  was  flayed  alive 

OLYMPIUS. 

There  were  two  of  this  name,  both  famous  play 
ers  upon  the  flute.  The  most  ancient,  who  was  by- 
birth  a  Mysian,  lived  before  the  Trojan  war.  He 
was  the  disciple  of  Marsyas,  and  excelled  in  the  art 
of  playing  upon  string-instruments.  The  second 
Olvmpius  was  a  Phrygian  and  flourished  in  the  time 
of'Midas. 

DEMODOCUS.  PHEMIUS. 

Homer  praises  these  two  musicians  in  sevetal  parts 
of  the  Odyssey.  Demodocus  had  composed  two 
poems:  the  one  upon  the  taking  of  Troy,  the  other 
upon  the  nuptials  of  Venus  and  Vulcan.  Homer 
makes  them  both  sing  in  the  palace  of  Alcinous  kmg 
of  the  Pheacians,  in  the  presence  of  L  o  sses.  He 
speaks  of  Phemius  as  of  a  singer,  inspired  by  the 
gods  themselves.  It  is  he,  who  by  the  singing  o  is 


a  I  shall  call  this  instrument  so,  as  often  as  1 :  shalt  have 
icasion  to  speak  of  it;  because  our  Guv tar J  ^ 
hich  derives  its  name  from  it,  s  a  quite  different  kind <* 
strument. 
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poetry  set  to  music,  and  accompanied  with  the 
sounds  of  his  lyre,  enlivens  the  banquets,  in  which 
the  suitors  of  Penelope  pass  whole  days.  The  author 
of  the  life  of  Homer,  ascribed  to  Herodotus,  affirms, 
that  Phemius  settled  at  Smyrna;  that  he  taught 
youth  grammar  and  music,  and  married  Critheis 
there,  whose  illegitimate  son  Homer  was.  He  tells 
us,  Homer  was  born  before  this  marriage,  and  was 
educated  with  great  care  by  his  father-in-law,  after 
he  had  adopted  him. 

TERPANDER. 

AUTHORS  do  not  agree  with  each  other  concern¬ 
ing  Terpander’s  country,  nor  the  time  in  which  he 
lived.  Eusebius  places  it  in  the  33d  Olympiad.  This 
spocha  ought  to  be  of  later  date,  if  it  be  true,  that 
this  poet  and  musician  was  the  first  who  obtained  the 
prize  in  theCarnian  games,  which  were  not  instituted 
at  LacedEemon  till  the  36th  Olympiad.  Besides  this 
victory,  which  did  great  honour  to  Terpander’s  abili¬ 
ty  in  musical  poetry,  he  signalized  himself  by  this 
art  upon  several  other  very  important  occasions. 
Much  is  said  of  the  sedition  which  he  had  the  ad¬ 
dress  to  appease  at  Lacedaemon  by  his  melodious 
songs,  accompanied  with  the  sounds  of  his  cithara. 
He  also  carried  the  prize  four  times  successively  at 
the/  Pythian  games. 

It  appears  that  the  elder  Olympius  and  Terpander, 
having  found  the  lyre  in  their  youth  only  with  four 
strings,  they  used  it  as  it  was,  and  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  admirable  execution  upon  it. 
In  process  of  time,  to  improve  that  instrument,  they 
both  made  additions  to  it,  especially  Terpander,  who 
made  its  strings  amount  to  seven.  This  alteration 
very  much  displeased  the  Lacedaemonians,  amongst 
whom  it  was  expressly  forbid  to  change  or  innovate 
any  thing  in  the  ancient  music.  Plutarch  tells  us, 
that  Terpander  had  a  fine  laid  on  him  by  the  Epho¬ 
ri,  for  having  added  a  single  string  to  the  usual 
number  of  the  lyre;  and  had  his  own  hung  up  by  a 
nail  for  an  example.  From  whence  it  appears,  that 
the  lyre  of  those  times  was  already  strung  with  six 
chords. 

From  what  Plutarch  says,  it  appears  that  Terpan¬ 
der  at  first  composed  lyric  poems  in  a  certain  mea¬ 
sure,  proper  to  be  sung,  and  accompanied  with  the 
cithara.  He  afterwards  set  these  poems  to  such  mu¬ 
sic  as  might  best  suit  the  cithara,  which  at  that  time 
repeated  exactly  the  same  sounds  as  were  sung  by 
the  musician.  In  fine,  Terpander  put  the  notes  of 
this  music  over  the  verses  of  the  songs  composed  by 
him,  and  sometimes  did  the  same  upon  Homer’s 
oems;  after  which,  he  was  able  to  perform  them 
imself,  or  cause  others  to  do  so,  in  the  public  games. 

Prizes  of  poetry  and  music,  which  were  seldom  or 
ever  separate,  were  proposed  in  the  four  great  games 
of  Greece,  especially  in  the  Pythian,  of  which  they 
made  the  greatest  and  most  considerable  part.  The 
same  thing  was  also  practised  in  several  other  cities 
of  the  same  country,  where  the  like  games  were  cele¬ 
brated  with  great  solemnity,  and  a  vast  concourse  of 
/Spectators. 

PHRYNIS. 

Phrynis  was  of  Mitylene,  the  capital  of  the  island 
of  Lesbos.  He  was  the  scholar  of  Aristoclitus  for 
the  harp,  and  could  not  fall  into  better  hands;  that 
master  being  one  of  Terpander’s  descendants.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  who  obtained  the  prize 
of  this  instrument  in  the  games  of  the  Panathenea, 
celebrated  at  Athens  the  fourth  year  of  the  80th 
Olympiad.  He  had  not  the  same  success  when  he 
disputed  that  prize  with  the  musician  Timotheus. 

Phrynis  may  be  considered  as  the  author  of  the 
first  alterations  made  in  the  ancient  music,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  cithara.  These  changes  consisted,  in  the 
first  place,  in  the  addition  of  two  new  strings  to  the 
seven,  which  composed  that  instrument  before  him; 
in  the  second  place,  in  the  compass  and  modulation, 
which  had  no  longer  the  noble  and  manly  simplicity 
of  the  ancient  music.  Aristophanes  reproaches  him 
with  it  in  his  comedy  of  the  Clouds,  wherein  Justice 
speaks  in  these  terms  of  the  ancient  education  of 


youth.  They  went  together  to  the  house  of  the 

player  upon  the  Cithara  - where  they  learnt 

the  hymn  of  the  dreadful  Pallas,  or  some  othersong, 
which  they  sung  according  to  the  harmony  delivered 
down  to  them  from  their  ancestors.  If  any  of  them 
ventured  to  sing  in  a  buffoon  manner,  or  to  introduce 
inflections  of  voice,  like  those  which  prevail  in  these 
days  in  the  airs  of  Phrynis,  he  was  punished  severely. 

Phrynis  having  presented  himself  in  some  public 
games  at  Lacedaemon,  with  his  cithara  of  nine  strings 
Ecprepes,  one  of  the  Ephori,  would  have  two  of 
them  cut  away,  and  suffered  him  only'  to  choose 
whether  they  should  be  the  two  highest  or  the  two 
lowest.  Timotheus,  some  short  time  after,  being 
present  upon  the  same  occasion  at  the  Carnian  games, 
the  Ephori  acted  in  the  same  manner  with  regard  to 
him. 

TIMOTHEUS. 

Timotheus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  musician 
poets,  was  born  at  Miletus,  an  Ionian  city  of  Caria, 
in  the  third  year  of  the  93d  Olympiad.  He  flourish¬ 
ed  at  the  same  time  with  Euripides  and  Philip  of 
Macedon,  and  excelled  in  lyric  and  dithyrambic  poe¬ 
try.  He  applied  himself  particularly  to  music  and 
playing  on  the  cithara.  His  .  first  endeavours  were 
not  successful,  and  he  was  hissed  by  the  whole  peo¬ 
ple.  So  bad  a  reception  might  have  discouraged 
him  forever;  and  he  actually  intended  to  have  entirely 
renounced  an  art,  for  which  he  did  not  seem  intended 
by  nature.  Euripides  undeceived  him  in  that  mis¬ 
take,  and  gave  him  new  courage,  by  making  him 
hope  extraordinary  success  for  the  future.  Plutarch, 
in  relating  this  fact,  to  which  he  adds  the  examples 
of  Cimon,  Themistocles,  and  Demosthenes,  who  were 
reassured  by  counsels  of  a  like  nature,  observes  with 
reason,  that  it  is  doing  the  public  great  service,  to 
encourage  young  persons  in  this  manner,  who  have  a 
fund  of  genius  and  fine  talents;  and  to  prevent  their 
being  disgusted  in  effect  of  some  faults  they  may 
commit  in  an  age  subject  to  error,  or  of  some  bad 
successes,  which  they  may  at  first  experience  in  the 
exercise  of  their  profession.  Euripides  was  not  de¬ 
ceived  in  his  views  and  expectation.  Timotheus  be¬ 
came  the  most  excellent  performer  upon  the  cithara 
of  his  times.  He  greatly  improved  this  instrument, 
according  to  Pausanias,  by  adding  four  strings  to  it, 
or  as  Suidas  tells  us,  only  two,  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
to  the  ninth,  of  which  the  cithara  was  composed  be¬ 
fore  him.  Authors  differ  extremely  upon  this  point, 
and  often  even  contradict  themselves  upon  it. 

This  innovation  in  music  had  not  the  general  ap¬ 
probation.  The  Lacedaemonians  condemned  it  by  a 
public  decree,  which  Boetiushas  preserved.  It  is  wrote 
in  the  dialect  of  the  country,  in  which  the  prevalent 
consonant  fa  renders  the  pronunciation  very  rough; 
hrei  Si  TiptlStop  MiKtinop  7rupciyivo  jctr> jop  Eg  ruv  xpttTtpuv 
&c.  and  contain  in  substance:  that  Timotheus 
of  Miletus  having  come  to  their  city,  had  expressed 
little  regard  for  the  ancient  music  and  lyre;  that  he 
had  multiplied  the  sounds  of  the  former,  and  the 
strings  of  the  latter;  that  to  the  ancient,  simple,  and 
uniform  manner  of  singing,  he  had  substituted  one 
more  complex,  wherein  he  had  introduced  the  chro¬ 
matic  kind  :  that  in  his  poem  upon  the  delivery  of 
Semele,  he  had  not  observed  a  suitable  decency  ■  that 
to  obviate  the  effects  of  such  innovations,  which 
could  not  but  be  attended  with  consequences  perni¬ 
cious  to  good  manners,  the  kings  and  the  Ephori  had 
publicly  reprimanded  Timotheus,  and  had  decreed, 
that  his  lyre  should  be  reduced  to  seven  strings  as  of 
old,  and  that  all  those  of  a  modern  invention  should 
be  retrenched,  &c.  This  fact  is  related  by  Athe- 
nteus,  with  this  circumstance,  that  when  the  execu¬ 
tioner  was  upon  the  point  of  cutting  awav  the  new 
strings  conformable  to  the  decree,  Timotheus,  having 
perceived  in  the  same  place  a  small  statue  of  Apollo, 
with  as  many  strings  upon  the  lyre  as  there  were  up¬ 
on  his,  he  showed  it  to  the  judges,  and  was  dismissed 
acquitted. 

His  reputation  drew  after  him  a  great  number  of 
disciples.  It  is  said,  that  he  took  twice  the  sum  of 
those  who  came  to  learn  to  play  upon  the  flute,  for 
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the  cithara)  if  they  had  been  taughtbefore  by  another 
master.  His  reason  was,  that  when  an  excellent 
musician  succeeded  such  as  were  indifferent,  he  had 
double  the  pains  with  the  scholar:  that  of  making 
him  forget  what  he  had  learnt  before,  the  far  greater 
difficulty;  and  to  instruct  him  anew. 

ARCHILOCUS. 


ARCHILOCUS  rendered  himself  equally  famous  for 
poesy  and  music.  I  shall  speak  of  him  in  the  sequel 
under  the  title  of  a  poet.  In  this  place  I  consider 
him  only  as  a  musician;  and  of  all  that  Plutarch  says 
of  him  upon  that  head,  I  shall  only  repeat  the  pas¬ 
sage,  wherein  he  ascribes  to  him  the  musical  execu¬ 
tion  of  lambic  verses,  of  which  some  are  only  spoke 
whilst  the  instruments  play,  and  others  are  sung. 
This  passage,  says  Mr.  Burette,  shows  us,  that  in 
Iambic  poetry  there  were  verses  merely  declamatory, 
which  were  only  repeated  or  spoke;  and  that  there 
were  others  which  were  sung.  But  what  this  same 
passage  perhaps  includes,  that  is  not  so  well  known, 
is,  that  these  declamatory  Iambics  were  accompanied 
with  the  sound  of  the  cithara,  and  other  instruments 
of  the  string  kind.  It  remains  to  be  known  in  what 
manner  this  accompanying  of' verses  spoke  was  per¬ 
formed.  According  to  all  appearance,  the  player 
upon  the  cithara  did  not  only  give  the  poet  or  actor 
the  general  tone  of  his  utterance,  and  support  him  in 
it  by  the  monotory  of  his  playing;  but,  as  the  tone 
of  the  speaker  or  declaimer  varied  according  to  the 
different  accents,  which  modified  the  pronunciation 
of  each  word,  in  order  to  make  this  kind  of  decla¬ 
mation  the  more  distinct,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
instrument  of  music  should  make  all  these  modifica¬ 
tions  more  sensible,  and  exactly  mark  the  number  or 
cadence  of  the  poetry,  which  served  it  as  a  guide,  and 
which,  in  effect  of  being  so  accompanied,  though  not 
sung,  became  the  more  expressive  and  affecting.  In 
regard  to  the  poetry  sung,  the  instrument  that  accom¬ 
panied  it,  conformed  its  notes  servilely  to  it,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  no  other  sounds,  but  those  of  the  poet-musi¬ 
cian’s  voice. 


ARISTOXENUS 

ARISTOXENUS  was  born  atTarentum.a  city  of  Ita¬ 
ly.  He  was  the  son  of  the  musician  Mnesias.  He 
applied  himself  equally  to  music  and  philosophy.  He 
was  first  the  disciple  of  his  father,  then  of  Xenophi- 
lus  the  Pythagorean,  and  lastly  of  Aristotle,  under 
whom  he  had  Theophrastus  for  the  companion  of  his 
studies.  Aristoxenus  lived  therefore  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  his  first  successors.  Of 
four  hundred  and  fifty-two  volumes,  which  Suidas 
tells  us  he  composed,  only  his  three  books  of  the 
Elements  of  Harmony  now  remain,  which  is  the 
most  ancient  treatise  of  music  come  down  to  us. 

He  warmly  attacked  Pythagoras'  system  of  music. 
That  philosopher,  with  the  view  of  establishing  an 
unalterable  certitude  and  constancy  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  in  general,  and  in  music  in  particular,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  withdraw  its  precepts  from  the  falla¬ 
cious  evidence  and  report  of  the  senses,  to  subject  them 
solely  to  the  determination  of  reason.  Conformably 
to  this  design,  he  was  for  having  the  harmonic  pow¬ 
ers,  or  musical  consonance,  instead  of  being  subjected 
to  the  judgment  of  the  ear,  which  he  looked  upon  as 
an  arbitrary  measure  of  little  certainty,  to  be  regula¬ 
ted  solely  by  the  proportions  of  numbers  that  are  al¬ 
ways  the  same.  Aristoxenus  maintains,  that  to  mathe¬ 
matical  rules  and  the  ratio  of  proportions,  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  add  the  judgment  of  the  ear,  to  which  it 
principally  belonged  to  determine  in  what  concerned 
music.  He  attacked  the  system  of  Pythagoras  in  many 
other  points. 

Sotericus,  one  of  the  speakers,  introduced  by  Plu¬ 
tarch  in  his  treatise  upon  music,  is  convinced,  that 
sensation  and  reason  ought  to  concur  in  the  judgment 
passed  upon  the  different  parts  of  music;  so  that  the 
former  do  not  prejudice  the  latter  by  too  much  viva¬ 
city,  nor  be  wanting  to  it  upon  occasion,  through  too 
much  weakness.  Now  the  sense  in  the  present  ques¬ 
tion,  that  is  the  hearing,  necessarily  receives  three 
impressions  at  once'  that  of  the  sound,  that  of  the 
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time  or  measure,  and  that  of  the  letter ,*  the  progres* 
sion  of  which  conveys  the  modulation,  th e  rhymejt 
and  the  words .  And  as  there  can  be  no  adequate 
perception  of  these  three  things  separately,  and  each 
cannot  be  followed  alone,  it  seems  that  only  the  soul 
or  reason  had  a  right  to  judge  of  what  this  pro¬ 
gression  or  continuity  of  sound,  rhyme,  and  words, 
may  have  of  good  or  bad. 


SECTION  III.— THE  ANCIENT  MUSIC  WAS  SIM¬ 
PLE,  GRAVE,  AND  MANLY.  WHEN  AND  HOW 

CORRUPTED. 

As  amongst  the  ancients,  music,  by  its  origin  and 
natural  destination,  was  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  the  gods,  and  the  regulation  of  the  manners,  they 
gave  the  preference  to  that  which  was  most  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  gravity  and  simplicity.  Each  of  these 
prevailed  long,  both  in  regard  to  vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental  music.  Olympius,  Terpander,  and  their  dis¬ 
ciples,  at  first  used  few  strings  on  the  lyre,  and  little 
variety  in  singing.  Notwithstanding  which,  says 
Plutarch,  all  simple  as  the  airs  of  those  two  musi¬ 
cians  were,  which  were  confined  to  three  or  four 
strings,  they  were  the  admiration  of  all  good  judges. 

The  cithara,  very  simple  at  first  under  Terpander, 
retained  this  advantage  some.  time.  It  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  compose  airs  for  this  instrument,  nor  to 
change  the  manner  of  playing  upon  it,  either  as  to 
the  harmony  or  the  cadence;  and  great  care  was  ta¬ 
ken  to  preserve  in  the  ancient  airs  their  peculiar  tone 
or  character;  hence  they  were  called  JVomes,  as  be¬ 
ing  intended  for  laws  and  models. 

The  introduction  of  rhymes  in  the  dithyrambic 
way  ;  the  multiplication  of  the  sounds  of  the  flute, 
by  Lasus,  as  well  as  of  the  strings  of  the  lyre  by 
Tim-otheus;  and  some  other  novelties  introduced  by 
Phrynis,  Menalippides,  and  Pbiloxenus,  occasioned 
a  great  revolution  in  the  ancient  music.  The  comic 
poets,  especially  Pherecrates  and  Aristophanes,  very 
often  complained  of  it  in  the  strongest  terms.  We 
see,  in  their  pieces,  Music  represented  accusing  with 
great  warmth  and  severity  those  musicians  of  having 
entirely  depraved  and  corrupted  the  art. 

Plutarch,  in  several  places  of  his  works,  complains 
also,  that  to  the  manly  ,  noble, and  divine  music  of  the 
ancients,  in  which  every  thing  was  sublime  and  majes¬ 
tic,  the  moderns  had  substituted  that  of  the  theatre, 
which  inspires  nothing  but  vice  and  licentiousness. 
Sometimes  2  he  alleges  Plato’s  authority  to  prove, 
that  music,  the  mother  of  harmony,  decency  and  de¬ 
light,  was  not  given  to  man  by  the  gods  only  to 
please  and  tickle  the  ear,  but  to  reinstate  order  and 
harmony  in  the  soul,  too  often  discomposed  by  error 
and  pleasure.  Sometimes3  he  admonishes  us,  that 
we  cannot  be  too  much  upon  our  guard  against  the 
dangerous  charms  of  a  depraved  and  licentious  music 
and  points  out  the  means  of  avoiding  such  a  corrup¬ 
tion.  He  declares  here,*  that  wanton  music,  disso¬ 
lute  and  debauched  songs,  corrupt  the  manners;  and 
that  the  musicians  and  poets  ought  to  borrow  from 
wise  and  virtuous  persons  the  subjects  of  their  com¬ 
positions.  In  another  place,3  he  cites  the  authority 
of  Pindar,  who  asserts  that  God  made  Cadmus  hear 
a  sublime  and  regular  music,  very  different  from 
those  soft,  light,  effeminate  strains,  which  had  taken 
possession  of  human  ears.  And  lastly,  he  explains 
himself  more  expressly  upon  it,  in  the  ninth  book  of 
his  Symposiacs.  “The  depraved  music,  which  pre¬ 
vails  in  these  days,”  says  he,  “  in  injuring  all  the  arts 
dependent  upon  it,  has  hurt  none  so  much  as  dancing. 
For  this  being  associated  with  I  know  not  what  tri¬ 
vial  and  vulgar  poetry,  after  having  divorced  itself 
from  that  of  the  ancients,  which  was  entirely  divine, 
has  usurped  our  theatres,  where  it  triumphs  amidst  a 
ridiculous  admiration:  and  exercising  a  kind  of  ty¬ 
ranny,  has  subjected  to  itself  a  species  of  music  of 
little  or  no  value:  but  at  the  same  time,  it  has  actu¬ 
ally  lost  the  esteem  of  all  those,  who,  for  their 


*  Rhyme,  The 

signify  a  bar  in  music. 

*  De  Superstit.  p.  107. 

‘  De  Audit.  Poet.  p.  29. 


time  or  measure.  It  may  also 

a  Symp.  I.  p.  704. 

»  De  Pvth  Oruc.  p.  397. 
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genius  and  wisdom,  are  considered  as  divine  per¬ 
sons.”  I  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  apply  to  our  times, 
what  Plutarch  says  of  his,  in  regard  to  music  and  the 
theatre. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Plutarch  complains  thus  of  the 
depravation,  which  had  universally  infected  the  music 
of  his  times,  and  made  it  of  so  little  value.  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  their  disciples,  had  made  the  same 
complaint  before  him;  and  that  in  an  age  so  favour¬ 
able  as  theirs  to  the  improvement  of  polite  arts,  and 
so  productive  of  great  men  in  every  kind.  How 
could  it  happen,  that  at  a  time,  when  eloquence,  poe¬ 
sy,  painting,  and  sculpture,  were  cultivated  with  such 
success,  music,  for  which  they  had  no  less  attention, 
declined  so  much?  Its  great  union  with  poetry  was 
the  principal  cause  of  this,  and  these  two  sisters  may 
be  said  to  have  had  almost  the  same  destiny.  At 
first,  each  confined  to  the  exact  imitation  of  what  was 
most  beautiful  in  nature,  had  no  other  view  than  to 
instruct,  whilst  they  delighted,  and  to  excite  emo¬ 
tions  in  the  soul  of  equal  utility,  in  the  worship  of 
the  gods,  and  the  good  of  society.  For  this  end 
they  employed  the  most  suitable  expressions,  turns 
of  thought,  numbers  and  cadences.  Music  particu¬ 
larly,  always  simple,  decent,  and  sublime,  continued 
within  the  bounds  prescribed  her  by  the  great  mas¬ 
ters,  especially  the  philosophers  and  legislators,  who 
were  most  of  them  poets*and  musicians.  But  the 
theatrical  shows,  and  the  worship  of  certain  divini¬ 
ties,  of  Bacchus  amongst  the  rest,  in  process  of  time, 
very  much  set  aside  these  wise  regulations.  They 
gave  birth  to  dithyrambic  poetry,  the  most  licentious 
of  all  in  its  expressions,  measure,  and  sentiments. 
It  required  a  music  of  the  same  kind,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  very  remote  from  the  noble  simplicity  of  the 
ancient.  The  multiplicity  of  strings,  and  ail  that  vi¬ 
cious  redundance  of  sound  and  levity  of  ornament, 
were  introduced  to  an  excess,  and  gave  room  for  the 
just  complaints  of  all  such  as  excelled,  and  had  the 
best  taste,  in  this  way. 

SECTION  IV.— DIFFERENT  KINDS  AND  MEASURES 

OF  THE  ANCIENT  MUSIC.  MANNER  OF  WRITING 

THE  NOTES  TO  SONGS. 

To  speak  of  the  ancient  music  in  general,  and  to 
give  a  slight  idea  of  it,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that 
there  are  three  kinds  of  symphonies;  the  vocal,  the 
instrumental,  and  that  composed  of  both.  The  an¬ 
cients  knew  these  three  kinds  of  symphonies  or  con¬ 
certs. 

We  must  further  remark,  that  music  had  at  first 
only  three  measures,  which  were  a  tone  higher  than 
one  another.  The  gravest  of  the  three  was  called 
the  Doric;  the  highest  the  Dydian;  and  the  middle 
the  Phrygian:  so  that  the  Doric  and  Lydian  inclu¬ 
ded  between  them  the  space  of  two  tones,  or  of  a 
tercet  or  third  major.  By  dividing  this  space  into 
demi-tones,  room  was  made  for  two  other  measures, 
the  Ionic  and  Eolian;  the  first  of  which  was  inser¬ 
ted  between  the  Doric  and  Phrygian;  the  second 
between  the  Phrygian  and  Lydian.  Other  mea¬ 
sures  were  superadded,  which  took  their  denomina¬ 
tions  from  the  five  first,  prefixing  the  preposition  \jv\f 
above,  for  those  above;  and  the  preposition  ivl  be¬ 
low,  for  those  below.  The  Hyperdoric,  the  Hype¬ 
rionic,  &c.  The  Hypodoric,  the  Hypoionic,  &c. 

In  some  books  of  modern  singing  in  churches,  and 
•t  the  end  of  some  breviaries,  to  these  different  mea¬ 
sures  are  referred  the  different  tones  now  used  in 
chanting  divine  service.  The  first  and  second  tone, 
belong  to  the  Doric  measure;  the  third  and  fdurth  to 
the  Phrygian;  and  the  rest  to  the  Lydian  and  Mixo- 
lydian.  The  manner  of  chanting  in  the  church  is  in 
the  Diatonic  kind,  which  is  the  deepest,  and  agrees 
best  with  divine  worship. 

I  return  to  the  first  division.  The  vocal  symphony 
necessarily  supposes  several  voices,  because  one  per¬ 
son  cannot  sing  several  parts  at  the  same  time. 
When  several  persons  sing  in  concert  together,  it  is 
either  in  unison,  which  is  called  Homophony;  or  in 
the  octave,  and  even  the  double  octave;  and  this 
is  termed  Antiphony.  It  is  believed  that  the  an¬ 
cients  used  also  a  third  manner,  which  consisted  in 


singing  to  a  tercet  or  third.  The  instrumental  sym¬ 
phony,  amongst  the  ancients,  had  the  same  differ¬ 
ences  as  the  vocal,  that  is  to  say,  several  instruments 
might  play  together  in  the  unison,  the  octave,  and  the 
third. 

To  have  two  strings  of  an  instrument,  of  the  same 
substance  equally  thick,  and  equally  strained,  de¬ 
notes  that  these  accord  with  each  other;  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  regulate  their  lengths  by  certain  pro- 
ortions  of  number.  For  instance,  if  the  two  strings 
e  equal  in  length,  they  are  unisons;  if  as  1  to  2 
they  are  octaves;  if  as  2  to  3  they  are  filths;  as  3  to 
4  they  are  fourths;  as  four  to  five  they  are  third  ma¬ 
jors,  &c. 

The  ancients,  as  well  as  we,  had  some  instruments, 
upon  which  a  single  performer  could  execute  a  kind 
of  concert.  Such  were  the  double  flute  and  the  lyre. 
The  first  of  these  instruments  was  composed  of  two 
flutes,  joined  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  two  pipes  bad 
usually  but  one  mouth  in  common  to  both.  These 
flutes  were  either  equal  or  unequal  in  length  or  in 
the  diameter  of  the  bore.  The  equal  flutes  had  the 
same,  the  unequal  different,  sounds,  of  which  one  was 
deep,  the  other  high.  The  symphony,  which  the 
two  equal  flutes  made,  was  in  the  unison,  when 
the  two  hands  of  the  performer  stopt  the  same  holes 
of  each  flute,  at  the  same  time;  or  thirds,  when  he 
stopped  different  holes  of  both  flutes.  The  diversity 
of  sounds,  resulting  from  the  unequal  flutes,  could 
be  only  of  two  kinds,  according  to  the  flutes  being 
either  octaves  or  thirds:  and  in  both  cases  the  per¬ 
former  stopped  the  same  holes  of  each  flute  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  consequence  formed  a  concert 
either  in  the  octave  or  third. 

Bv  the  lyre  is  meant  here  every  musical  instru¬ 
ment  in  general  with  strings  strained  over  a  cavity 
for  sound.  The  ancients  had  several  instruments  of 
this  kind,  which  differed  only  in  their  form,  their 
size,  or  the  number  of  their  strings;  and  to  which 
they  gave  different  names,  though  they  often  used 
one  for  the  other.  The  chief  of  them  were,  1.  the 
Cithara,  from  which  the  word  Guitar  is  de¬ 

rived,  though  applied  to  a  quite  different  instrument. 
2.  The  Lyre,  A-j{«,  otherwise  called  *<xvf,  and  in 
Latin  Testudo,  because  the  bottom  resembled  the 
scale  of  a  tortoise,  the  figure  of  which  animal  (as  is 
said)  gave  the  first  idea  of  this  instrument.  3.  The 
Tfi'ycoi/ov ,  or  triangular  instrument,  the  only  one  that 
has  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  the  harp. 

The  lyre,  as  I  have  said  before,  varied  very  much 
in  the  number  of  its  strings.  That  of  Olympius  and 
Terpander  had  at  first  but  three,  which  those  musi¬ 
cians  knew  how  to  diversify  with  so  much  art,  that  if 
we  may  believe  Plutarch,!  they  very  much  exceeded 
those  who  played  upon  lyres  of  a  greater  number. 
By  adding  a  fourth  string  to  the  other  three,  they 
made  the  7'elrachordi  complete;  and  it  was  the  dif¬ 
ferent  manner  in  which  harmony  was  produced  by 
these  four  strings,  that  constituted  the  three  kinds  of 
it,  called  the  Diatonic,  Chromatic,  and  Enharmonic. 
The  Diatonic  kind  appertains  to  the  common  and 
ordinary  music.  In  the  Chromatic,  the  music  was 
softened  by  lowering  the  sounds  half  a  tone,  which 
was  directed  by  a  coloured  mark,  from  whence  the 
Chromatic  took  its  name  signifying  colour. 

What  is  now  called  B  flat,  belongs  to  the  Chromatic 
music.  In  the  Enharmonic  music,  on  the  contrary, 
the  sounds  were  raised  a  demi-tone,  which  was  mar¬ 
ked  as  at  present,  by  a  diesis.  In  the  Diatonic  mu¬ 
sic,  the  air  or  tune  could  not  make  its  progressions 
by  less  intervals  than  the  semi-tones  major.  The 
modulation  of  the  Chromatic  music  made  use  of  the 
semi-tones  minor  In  the  Enharmonic  music,  the  pro¬ 
gression  of  the  air  might  be  made  by  quarter-tones. 
Macrobius.3  speaking  of  these  three  kinds,  says,  the 
Enharmonic  is  no  longer  in  use  upon  account  of  its 
difficulty:  that  the  Chromatic  is  no  longer  esteemed, 
because  that  sort  of  music  is  too  soft  and  effeminate 

i  Plut.de  mus.  p.  1137. 

s  A  passage  in  Horace,  differently  explained  by  M.  Dacier 
and  father  Sanadon,  has  given  room  for  learned  dissertation* 
upon  the  instrument  called  the  Tetrachord. 

I  »  Lib.  ii.  in  Sonm.  Scipion.  c.  4. 
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and  that  the  Diatonic  holds  the  mean  between  them 
both.  The  addition  of  a  fifth  string  produced  the 
Pentachord.  The  lyre  with  seven  strings,  or  the 
Heptachord ,  was  more  used,  and  in  greater  esteem 
than  all  others.  However,  though  it  included  the 
seven  notes  of  music,  the  octave  was  still  wanting. 
Simonides  at  length  added  it,  according  to  Pliny,1 
with  an  eighth  string.  I-ong  after  him,  Timotheus 
the  Milesian,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Philip  king 
of  Macedon,  about  the  108  Olympiad,  multiplied,  as 
we  have  observed,  the  strings  of  the  lyre  to  the 
number  of  eleven.2  This  number  was  still  increased. 

The  lyre,  with  three  or  four  strings,  was  not  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  any  symphony.  Upon  the  Pentachord, 
two  parts  might  be  played  by  thirds  to  each  other. 
The  more  the  number  of  strings  increased  upon  the 
lyre,  the  easier  it  was  to  compose  airs  with  different 
pa  i  ts  upon  that  instrument.  The  question  is  to  know 
whether  the  ancients  improved  that  advantage.  This 
question,  which  has  been  a  matter  of  inquiry  for 
about  two  ages  in  regard  to  the  ancient  music,  and 
consists  in  knowing  whether  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  acquainted  with  that  kind  of  it  called  Counter¬ 
point,  or  concert  in  different  parts,  has  occasioned 
different  writings  on  both  sides.  The  plan  of  my 
work  dispenses  with  my  entering  into  an  examination 
of  this  difficulty,  which  I  confess  besides  exceeds  my 
capacity. 

It  is  not  unnecessary  to  know  in  what  manner  the 
ancients  noted  their  airs.5  With  them  the  general 
system  of  music  was  divided  into  eighteen  sounds, 
of  which  each  had  its  particular  name.  They  inven¬ 
ted  characters  to  signify  each  tone:  tmnia,  signs.  All 
these  figures  were  composed  of  a  monogram,  formed 
from  the  first  letter  of  the  particular  name  of  each 
of  the  eighteen  sounds  of  the  general  system.  These 
signs,  which  served  both  for  vocal  and  instrumen¬ 
tal  music,  were  wrote  above  the  words  upon  two 
lines,  of  which  the  upper  was  for  the  voice,  and  the 
lower  for  the  instruments.  These  lines  were  not 
larger  than  lines  of  common  writing.  We  have  some 
Greek  manuscripts,  in  which  these  two  species  of 
notes  are  wrote  in  the  manner  I  have  related.  From 
them  the  hymns  to  Calliope,  Nemesis,  and  Apollo, < 
as  well  as  the  strophe  of  one  of  Pindar’s  odes,  were 
taken.  Mr.  Burette  has  given  us  all  these  frag¬ 
ments,  with  the  ancient  and  modern  notes,  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Belles  Lettres. 

The  characters  invented  by  the  ancients  for  wri¬ 
ting  musical  airs,  were  used  till  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury,  when  Guy  d’Arezzo  invented  the  modern  man¬ 
ner  of  writing  them  with  notes  placed  on  different 
lines,  so  as  to  mark  the  sound  by  the  position  of  the 
note.  These  notes  were  at  first  no  more  than  points, 
in  which  there  was  nothing  to  express  the  time  or 
duration.  But  John  de  Meurs,  boru  at  Paris,  and 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  king  John,  found  out  the 
means  of  giving  these  points  an  unequal  value,  by 
the  different  figures  of  crotchets,  minums,  semi- 
briefs  quavers,  semiquavers,  &c.  which  he  invented, 
and  have  since  been  adopted  by  all  the  musicians  of 
Europe. 

SECTION  V. — WHETHER  THE  MODERN  SHOULD 
BE  PREFERRED  TO  THE  ANCIENT  MUSIC. 

The  famous  dispute  on  this  subject,  between  many 
learned  men,  has  been  very  hotly  contested;  because 
it  has  been  held  that,  if  the  ancient  music  was  des¬ 
titute  of  the  Counterpoint,  or  concert  in  different 
parts,  that  defect  gives  an  indisputable  right  of  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  modern.  Admitting  the  superiority 
of  the  moderns  in  this  particular  to  be  real,  which 
may  with  great  reason  always  remain  doubtful,  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  consequence  is  so  certain.  Might 
not  the  ancients,  in  all  other  respects,  have  carried 
music  to  a  degree  of  perfection  the  moderns  have  not 
attained,  as  well  as  all  the.  other  arts?  (I  do  not  say 


1  Plin.  1.  vii.  c.  56.  s  P]ut.  de.  Mus.  p.  1143. 

*  Martian.  Capel.  de  nupt.  Philol. 

*  These  hymns  were  wrote  by  a  poet  named  Dionysius, 
Vittle  known  in  otiiei  respects. 
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it  is  so,  1  speak  only  of  its  possibility;)  and  if  so, 
ought  the  discovery  of  the  Counterpoint  to  give  the 
latter  an  absolute  preference  to  the  former?  The 
most  excellent  painters  of  antiquity,  as  Apelles,  used 
only  four  colours  in  their  pieces.  This  has  so  far 
from  being  a  reason  with  Pliny  for  diminishing  any 
thing  of  their  merit  and  reputation,  that  he  admired 
them  the  more  for  it,  and  that  they  had  excelled  all 
succeeding  painters  so  much,  though  the  latter  had 
employed  a  great  variety  of  new  tints.  But  to  trace 
this  question  to  the  bottom;  let  us  examine,  whether 
the  music  of  later  times  does  actually  and  indispu¬ 
tably  excel  that  of  the  ancients;  and  we  shall  soon 
find  that  this  is  a  question  which  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  decide.  It  is  not  with  music  as  with  sculpture. 
In  the  latter, the  cause  may  be  tried  by  the  evidence 
of  the  performances  to  be  produced  on  both  sides. 
We  have  statues  and  reliefs  of  the  ancients,  which 
we  can  compare  with  our  own;  and  we  have  seen 
Michael  Angelo  pass  sentence  in  this  point,  and  ac¬ 
tually  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the  ancients. 
None  of  their  music  has  come  dow  n  to  us,  to  make 
us  sensible  of  its  value,  and  to  enable  us  to  judge  by 
our  own  experience,  whether  it  be  as  excellent  as  our 
own.  The  wonderful  effects,  it  is  said  to  have  pro¬ 
duced,  do  not  seem  proofs  sufficiently  decisive.  There 
are  still  extant  treatises  on  Didacticks,  as  well 
Greek  as  Latin,  which  may  lead  us  to  their  theory 
of  this  art:  but  can  we  conclude  any  thing  very  cer¬ 
tain  hum  these  in  regard  to  their  practice  of  it? 
Theory  may  give  us  some  light,  some  opening;  but 
precepts  are  exceedingly  remote  from  execution. 
Would  treatises  upon  poetry  alone  suffice  to  inform 
us,  whether  the  modern  ought  to  be  preferred  to  the 
ancient  poets? 

In  the  uncertainty  there  will  always  be  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  matter  in  question,  there  is  a  prejudice 
very  much  in  favour  of  the  ancients,  w  hich  ought,  in 
my  opinion,  to  make  us  suspend  our  judgment.  It  is 
allowed  that  the  Greeks  had  wonderful  talents  for  all 
arts;  that  they  cultivated  them  with  extraordinary 
success,  and  carried  most  of  them  to  a  surprising  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection.  In  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting,  nobody  disputes  their  supreme  excellency. 
Now  of  all  these  arts,  none  were  so  anciently  or 
generally  cultivated  as  music.  This  was  not  practis¬ 
ed  only  by  a  few  private  persons,  who  made  it  their 
profession,  as  in  the  other  arts;  but  by  all  in  general 
who  had  any  care  taken  of  their  education,  of  which 
the  study  of  music  was  an  essential  part.  It  was 
of  general  use  in  solemn  festivals,  sacrifices,  and 
especially  at  meals,  that  were  almost  always  atten¬ 
ded  with  concerts,  in  which  their  principal  joy  and 
refinement  consisted.  There  were  public  disputes 
and  prizes  for  such  as  distinguished  themselves  most 
by  it.  It  had  a  very  peculiar  share  in  choruses  and 
tragedies.  The  magnificence  and  perfection,  to  which 
Athens  rose  in  every  thing  else  that  related  to  the 
ublic  shows,  is  known:  can  we  imagine  that  city  to 
ave  neglected  only  music?  Can  we  believe,  that 
those  Attic  ears,6  so  refined  and  exquisite  in  respect 
to  the  sound  of  words  in  common  discourse,  were 
less  so  in  regard  to  the  concerts  of  vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental  music,  so  much  used  in  their  choruses,  and  in 
which  the  most  sensible  and  usual  pleasure  of  Athens 
consisted?  For  my  part,  I  cannot  help  being  of 
opinion,  that  the  Greeks,  inclined  as  they  were  to  di¬ 
versions,  and  educated  from  their  earliest  youth  in 
a  taste  for  concerts,  with  all  the  aids  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  with  that  inventive  and  industrious  genius 
they  were  known  to  have  for  all  the  arts,  must  have 
excelled  in  music  as  well  as  in  all  other  arts.  This 
is  the  sole  conclusion  I  make  from  all  the  reasons  I 
have  advanced,  without  pretending  to  determine  the 
preference  in  favour  of  either  the  ancients  or  mo¬ 
derns. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  the  perfection  to  which  the 
Hebrew  singers  might  have  attained,  ir,  what  re¬ 
gards  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  in  order  to  avoid 
mingling  a  species  entirely  sacred  and  devoted  to  re¬ 
ligion,  w'ith  one  wholly  profane  and  abandoned  to 

»  Atticorum  auras  teretes  et  religiosffi.  Cie. 
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idolatry,  and  all  the  excesses  consequential  of  it. 
We  may  presume  that  these  singers,  to  whom  the 
holy  scripture  seems  to  ascribe  a  kind  of  inspiration 
and  the  gift  of  prophecy, i  not  to  compose  prophetic 
psalms,  but  to  sing  them  in  an  ardent  and  lively  man¬ 
ner,  full  of  zeal  and  rapture,  had  carried  the  science 
of  singing  to  as  great  a  perfection  as  was  possible. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  a  grand,  noble,  and  sublime  kind 
of  music,  wherein  every  thing  was  proportioned  to 
the  majesty  of  its  object,  the  Godhead,  who,  we  may 
add,  was  its  author:  for  he  had  vouchsafed  to  form 
his  ministers  and  singers  himself,  and  to  instruct  them 
in  the  manner  it  pleased  him  to  have  his  praises  cele¬ 
brated. 

Nothing  is  so  admirable  as  the  order  itself  which 
God  had  instituted  amongst  the  Levites  for  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  this  august  function.  They  were  four 
thousand  in  number,  divided  into  different  bodies,  of 
which  each  had  its  chief,  and  the  kind,  as  well  as 
times,  stated  for  the  discharge  of  their  respective 
duties.  Two  hundred  fourscore  and  eight,*  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  teach  the  rest  to  sing  and  play  upon  in¬ 
struments.  We  see  an  example  of  this  wonderful 
order  in  David’s  distribution  of  the  parts  of  the 
sacred  music,  when  he  solemnized  the  carrying  of 
the  ark  from  the  house  of  Obed-Edom  into  the  cita: 
del  of  Sion.  The  whole  troop  of  musicians  were 
divided  into  three  choruses.  The  first  had  hollow 
instruments  of  brass,  that  resounded  exceedingly, 
unlike  our  kettle-drum,  only  in  not  being  covered 
with  skins,  and  having  their  hollow  part  laid  over 
with  double  bars,  which  they  struck  on  different 
parts  of  them.  These  sounds  suited  very  well  the 
sacerdotal  trumpets,  that  preceded  them,  and  were 
very  proper  by  their  lively,  strong  and  broken  itera¬ 
tions,  to  awake  the  attention  of  the  spectators.  The 
second  troop  of  sacred  singers  played  in  the  treble, 
or  higher  key,  on  a  different  instrument.  The  third 
chorus  consisted  of  basses,  that  served  to  exalt  and 
sustain  these  trebles,  with  which  they'  always  played 
in  concert,  ( perhaps  in  unisons)  because  directed  by' 
the  same  master  of  the  singers.  It  is  easy  to  con¬ 
ceive,  that  the  Levites,  so  numerous  as  they  were, 
destined  from  father  to  son  to  this  noble  exercise, 
taught  by  the  most  skilful  masters,  and  formed  by 
long  and  continual  habit,  must  have  attained  great 
excellency,  and  at  length  become  consummate  in 
all  the  beauties  and  delicacies  of  an  art,  in  which 
they  passed  their  whole  lives.  This  was  the  true  in¬ 
tent  of  music.  The  most  noble  use  that  men  can 
make  of  it,  is  to  employ  it  in  rendering  the  con¬ 
tinual  homage  of  praise  and  adoration  to  the  su¬ 
preme  majesty  of  God,  who  has  created,  and  governs 
the  universe,  and  reserves  so  sacred  an  office  for 
his  faithful  children.  Hymnus  omnibus  sanclis  ejus. 

ARTICLE  II. 

OF  THE  PARTS  OF  MUSIC  PECULIAR  TO  THE 
ANCIENTS. 

I  SHALL  treat  in  this  second  article  the  other  parts 
of  music  in  use  amongst  the  ancients,  but  unknown 
amongst  us,  and  shall  confound  them  often  together, 
because  they  have  a  natural  connexion,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  separate  them  without  falling  into  te¬ 
dious  repetitions.  I  shall  make  great  use  of  what  is 
said  upon  these  heads  in  the  critical  reflections  of 
the  Abbe  du  Bos,  upon  poetry  and  painting. 

SECTION  I.— SPEECH  UPON  THE  STAGE,  OR  MAN¬ 
NER  OF  THEATRICAL  DECLAMATION  COMPOSED 

AND  SET  TO  NOTES. 

The  ancients  composed  and  wrote  with  notes  the 
mode  of  declamation  or  manner  of  speaking  upon 
the  stage,  which  however  was  not  singing  to  music: 

l  And  Chenaniah,  chief  of  the  Levites,  was  for  song  (or 
prophecy  ;)  he  instructed  about  the  song,  because  he  was 
skilful.  1  Chron.  xv.  22. 

David  and  the  captains  of  the  host  separated  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  and  of  Heman,  and  of  Jeduthun, 
who  should  prophesy  with  harps,  with  psalteries,  and  with 
cymbals.  1  Chron.  xxv.  1. 

a - With  their  brethren  that  were  instructed  in  the 

songs  of  the  Lord  even  all  that  were  cunning  two  hundred 
fourscore  and  eight.  1  Chron.  xxv.  7. 


and  it  is  in  this  sense  we  should  often  understand  in 
the  Latin  poets  the  words  canere,  cantus,  and  even 
carmen,  which  do  not  always  signify  singing  properly 
so  called,  but  a  certain  manner  of  speaking  or  reading 
According  to  Bryennius,  this  declaiming  or  speaking 
was  composed  with  accents,  and  in  consequence  it 
was  necessary,  in  writing  it,  to  make  use  of  the  cha¬ 
racters,  which  expressed  those  accents.  At  first  they 
were  only  three,  the  acute,  the  grave*  and  the  cir¬ 
cumflex.  They  afterwards  amounted  to  ten,  each, 
marked  with  a  different  character.  We  find  their 
names  and  figures  in  the  ancient  Grammarians.  The 
accent  is  the  certain  rule,  by  which  the  voice  should 
be  raised  or  depressed  in  the  pronunciation  of  every 
sy  llable.  As  the  manner  of  sounding  these  accents, 
was  learnt  at  the  same  time  with  reading,  there  was 
scarce  any  body,  who  did  not  understand  this  kind 
of  notes. 

Besides  the  help  of  accents,  the  syllables  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  had  a  determinate  quan¬ 
tity,  that  is  to  say,  they  were  either  long  or  short. 
The  short  syllable  had  only  one,  and  the  long,  two 
seconds  of  time.* 3 4 * 6  This  proportion  between  long  and 
short  syllables  was  absolute,  as  that  in,  these  days  be¬ 
tween  notes  of  different  length.  As  two  black  notes 
in  our  music  ought  to  have  as  much  time,  as  one 
white  one  in  the  music  of  the  ancients,  two  short 
syllables  had  neither  more  nor  less  than  one  long 
one.  Hence,  when  the  Greek  or  Roman  musicians 
were  to  compose  any  thing  whatsoever,  they  had  no 
more  to  do,  in  setting  the  time  to  it,  than  to  conform 
to  the  quantity  of  the  syllables  upon  which  they  pla¬ 
ced  each  note.  I  cannot  avoid  observing  here  by 
the  way,  that  it  is  a  pity,  the  musicians  amongst  us, 
who  compose  hymns  and  motets,  do  not  understand 
Latin,  and  are  ignorant  of  the  quantity  of  words; 
from  whence  it  often  happens,  that  upon  short  sylla¬ 
bles,  over  which  they  ought  to  run  lightly,  they  in¬ 
sist  and  dwell  a  great  while,  as  if  they  were  long 
ones.  This  is  a  considerable  fault,  and  contrary  to 
the  most  common  rules  of  music. 

I  have  observed,  that  the  modulation  of  the  voice 
and  measure  of  time  in  speaking,  of  the  actors  upon 
the  stage,  was  composed  and  wrote  in  notes,  which 
determined  the  tone  it  was  properto  take.  Amongst 
many  passages,  that  demonstrate  this,  I  shall  content 
myself  with  choosing  one  from  Cicero,  where  he 
speaks  of  Roscius,  his  cotemporary,  and  intimate 
friend.  Every  body'  knows,  that  Roscius  became  a 
person  of  very  great  consideration,  by  his  singular 
excellency  in  his  art,  and  his  reputation  for  probity. 
The  people  were  so  much  prejudiced  in  his  favour, 
that  w'hen  he  did  not  act  so  well  as  usual, they  said  it 
was  either  out  of  negligence  or  indisposition.  JVoluit, 
inquiunt,  agere  Roscius,  aut  crudior  fuitA  In  fine, 
the  highest  degree  of  praise  that  they  gave  to  a  man, 
who  excelled  in  his  profession,  was  to  say,  he  was  a 
Roscius  in  his  way.s 

Cicero,  after  having  said,  that  an  orator,  when  he 
grows  old,  might  soften  his  manner  of  speaking, 
quotes,  as  a  proof  and  example  of  it,  what  Roscius 
declared;  that  when  he  perceived  himself  grow  old, 
he  obliged  the  instruments  to  play  in  a  slower  time 
Quanquam,  quoniam  multa  ad  oraioris  similitudi- 
nem  ab  uno  Ariijice  sumimus,  solet  idem  Roscius  di- 
cere,  se,  qtio  plus  sibi  cetaiis  accederet,  eo  tibicini * 
cantus  Sf  modos  remissiores  esse  facturumfi  Cicero 
accordingly,  in  a  later  work  than  that  I  have  now 
cited,  makes  Atticus  say,  that  actor  had  abated  his 
declamation,  or  manner  of  speaking,  by  obliging  the 
player  on  the  flute,  that  accompanied  him,  to  keep 
a  slower  time  with  the  sounds  of  his  instrument. 
Roscius  familiaris  tuus,  in  senectute  numeros  8f  can¬ 
tus  remiserat,  ipsasque  tardiores  fecerat  tibiasJ  It 
is  evident,  that  the  singing  (for  it  was  often  called 
so)  of  the  dramatic  pieces  on  the  stages  of  the  an- 

*  Longnm  esse  duorum  temperum,  brevem  unius,  etiam 

pueri  sciunt.  Quirictil.  I.  ix.  c.  3. 

4  Cic.  de  Oral.  I.  i.  n.  124. 

*  ^am  diu  consecutus  est  ut  in  quo  quisque  artificio  ex- 
celleret,  is  in  euo  genere  Roscius  diceretur.  De  oral.  1.  i 
n.  130. 

6  De  Orat.  1.  i.  n.  254.  i  Cic.  de  Leg.  1.  i.  n.  11, 
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Cients,  had  neither  divisions,  recitative,  continued 
quaverings,  nor  any  of  the  characters  of  our  musical 
singing:  in  a  word,  that  this  singing  was  only  de¬ 
claiming,  or  speaking  as  with  us.  This  manner  of 
utterance  was,  however,  composed,  as  it  was  sustain¬ 
ed,  by  a  continued  base,  of  which  the  sound  was  pro 
portioned,  in  all  appearance,  to  that  made  by  a  man, 
who  declaims  or  pronounces  a  speech.  This  may 
seem  to  us  an  absurd  and  almost  incredible  practice, 
but  is  not  therefore  the  less  certain;  and  in  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  useless  to  object  any  arguments.  We 
can  only  speak  by  conjecture  upon  the  composition 
which  the  continued  base  might  play,  that  accompa¬ 
nied  the  actor’s  pronunciation.  Perhaps  it  only  play¬ 
ed  from  time  to  time  some  long  notes,  which  were 
heard  at  the  passages,  in  which  it  was  necessary  for 
the  actor  to  assume  such  tones,  as  it  was  not  easy  to 
nit  with  justness,  and  thereby  did  the  speaker  the 
same  service,  as  Gracchus  received  from  the  player 
upon  the  flute,  he  always  had  near  him,  when  he  ha¬ 
rangued,  to  give  him  at  proper  times  the  tones  con¬ 
certed  between  them. 

SECTION  II.— GESTURE  OF  THE  STAGE  COMPOSED 
AND  SET  TO  MUSIC. 

MUSIC  did  not  only  regulate  the  tone  of  voice  in 
9peaking,  but  also  the  gesture  of  the  speaker.  This 
art  was  called  °s%>i<r‘S  by  the  Greeks,  and  Saltatio  by 
the  Romans.  Plato  i  tells  us,  that  this  art  consisted 
in  the  imitation  of  all  the  gestures  and  motions  men 
can  make.  Hence  we  must  not  confine  the  sense  of 
Saltatio,  to  what  our  language  means  by  the  word 
dancing.  This  art,  as  the  same  author  observes,  was 
of  great  extent.  It  was  designed  not  only  to  form 
the  attitudes  and  motions,  which  add  grace  to  action, 
or  are  necessary  in  certain  artificial  dances,  attended 
with  variety  of  steps,  but  to  direct  the  gesture,  as 
well  of  the  actors  upon  the  stage,  as  the  orators;  and 
even  to  teach  that  manner  of  gesticulation  we  shall 
soon  treat  of,  which  conveyed  meaning  without  the 
help  of  speech. 

Quinctilian  advises  the  sending  of  children,  only 
for  some  time,  to  the  schools  where  this  art  of  Sal¬ 
tation  was  taught;  but  solely  to  acquire  an  easy  air 
and  graceful  action;  and  not  to  form  themselves  up¬ 
on  the  gesture  of  dancing-masters,  to  which  that  of 
orators  should  be  extremely  different.2  He  observes, 
that  this  custom  was  very  ancient,  and  subsisted  to 
his  times  without  any  objection.  Macrobius,  how¬ 
ever,  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  a  speech  of  the 
younger  Scipio  Africanus,  wherein  that  destroyer  of 
Carthage  speaks  warmly  against  this  custom.  “Our 
youth,”  says  he,  “  go  to  the  schools  of  the  come¬ 
dians  to  learn  singing,2  an  exercise,  which  our  ances¬ 
tors  considered  as  unworthy  of  persons  of  condition. 
Foung  persons  of  both  sexes  go  thither  without 
blushing,  where  they  mingle  with  a  crowd  of  the 
most  loose  and  abandoned  minstrels.” *  *  The  autho¬ 
rity  of  so  wise  a  man  as  Scipio  is  of  great  weight  on 
this  head,  and  well  deserves  serious  attention. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  find,  that  the  ancients  took 
extraordinary  pains  to  cultivate  gesture,  and  both 
comedians  and  orators  were  very  careful  in  this  point. 
We  have  seen  how  industriously  Demosthenes  ap¬ 
plied  himself  to  it.  Roscius  sometimes  disputed 
with  Cicero,  who  best  expressed  the  same  thought 
in  several  different  manners,  each  in  his  own  art; 
Roscius  by  gesture,  and  Cicero  by  speech.6  Roscius 


*  Plat,  de  Leg.  1.  vii.  p.  814. 

a  Cujus  etiam  discipline  usus  in  nostram  usque  setatem 
ine  reprehensione  descendit.  A  me  autem  non  ultra  pue- 
riles  ennos  retinebitur,  nec  in  his  i pais  diu.  Neque  enim 
gestum  oratoris  componi  ad  similitudinem  saltatoris  volo 
sed  subesse  aliquid  ex  hac  exeroitatione.  Quinctil.  1.  i. 
c.  31. 

a  As  comedians  are  spoken  of  here,  by  the  word  cantare , 
we  must  understand  to  speak  or  declaim  after  the  manner 
«f  the  theatre. 

*  Eunt  in  ludum  histrionum,  discunt  cantare  quod  majo- 
res  nostri  ingenuis  probro  duci  voluerunt.  Eunt,  inquam,  in 
ludum  saltatorium  inter  Cinsedos,  virgines  puerique  ingenui. 
Macrob.  Saturnal.  1.  ii.  c.  8. 

s  Et  certe  satis  constat  contendere  eum  (Ciceronem)  cum 
histrione  solitum,  utrum  ille  ssepius  eandem  cententiam  va- 
You.  II.— 52 
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seems  to  have  repeated  that  only  by  gesture,  which 
Cicero  first  composed  and  uttered;  after  which  judg¬ 
ment  was  given  upon  the  success  of  both.  Cicero 
afterwards  changed  the  words  or  turn  of  phrase, 
without  enervating  the  sense  of  the  discourse;  and 
Roscius,  in  his  turn,  was  to  give  the  sense  by  other 
gestures,  without  injuring  his  first  mute  expression  by 
the  change  of  manner. 

SECTION  III.— PRONUNCIATION  AND  GESTURE  DI¬ 
VIDED  UPON  THE  STAGE  BETWEEN  ACTORS. 

We  shall  be  less  surprised  at  what  I  have  said 
concerning  Roscius,  when  we  know,  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  often  divided  the  theatrical  representation  be¬ 
tween  two  actors,  of  whom  the  one  pronounced, 
whilst  the  other  made  gestures.  This  again  is  one 
of  the  things  not  easily  conceived,  so  remote  is  it 
from  our  practice,  and  so  extravagant  therefore  does 
it  appear. 

Livy  tells  us  the  occasion  for  this  custom.  Livius 
Andronicus,*  a  celebrated  poet,  who  first  gave  Rome 
a  regular  dramatic  piece,  in  the  five  hundred  and 
fourteenth  year  of  that  city,  about  an  hundred  and 
twenty  years  after  shows  of  that  kind  had  been  in¬ 
troduced  there,  acted  himself  in  one  of  his  own 
pieces.  It  was  usual  at  that  time  for  the  dramatic 
poets  to  mount  the  stage,  and  represent  some  charac¬ 
ter.  The  people  who  took  the  liberty  to  cause  the 
passage  they  liked  to  be  repeated,  by  calling  out  bis, 
that  is  to  say  encore,  made  Andronicus  repeat  so 
long,  that  he  grew  hoarse.  Not  being  capable  of 
pronouncing  any  longer,  he  prevailed  upon  the 
audience  to  let  a  slave,  placed  behind  the  perfor¬ 
mer  upon  the  instruments,  repeat  the  verses,  whilst 
Andronicus  made  the  same  gestures,  as  he  had 
done  in  repeating  them  himself.  It  was  observed 
that  his  action  was  at  that  time  much  more  animated 
than  before,  because  his  whole  faculties  and  atten¬ 
tion  were  employed  in  the  gesticulation,  whilst  ano¬ 
ther  had  the  care  and  trouble  of  pronouncing  the 
words.  From  that  time,  continues  Livy,  arose  the 
custom  of  dividing  the  parts  between  two  actors,  and 
to  pronounce,  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  the 
comedian’s  gesture.  And  this  custom  has  prevailed 
so  much,  that  the  comedians  themselves  pronounce 
no  longer  any  thing  besides  the  dialogue  part.  Vale¬ 
rius  Maximus  relates  the  same  thing,  which  passages 
in  many  other  authors  confirm.  It  is  therefore  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  pronunciation  and  gesture  were  often 
divided  between  two  actors;  and  that  it  was  by  es¬ 
tablished  rules  of  music  they  regulated  both  the  sound 
of  their  voices,  and  the  motion  of  their  hands  and 
whole  bodies. 

We  should  be  struck  with  the  ridicule  there  would 
be  in  two  persons  upon  our  stage,  of  whom  one 
should  make  gestures  without  speaking,  whilst  the 
other  repeated  in  a  pathetic  tone  without  motion. 
But  we  should  remember,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
theatres  of  the  ancients  were  much  more  vast  than 
ours;  and  in  the  second  place,  that  the  actors  played 
in  masks,  and  that  in  consequence  one  could  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  sensibly  at  a  great  distance,  whether  they 
spoke  or  were  silent  by  the  moving  of  the  mouth, 
or  the  features  of  the  face.  They  undoubtedly 
chose  a  singer,  (I  mean  him  who  pronounced,)  whose 
voice  came  as  near  as  possible  to  that  of  the  come¬ 
dian.  This  singer  was  placed  in  a  kind  of  alcove, 
towards  the  bottom  of  tne  scene. 

But  in  what  manner  could  the  rhythmic  music 
adapt  itself  to  the  same  measure  and  cadence  with  the 


riis  gestibus  efficeret,  an  ipse  per  eloquentite  copiam  sermo- 
ne  diverso  pronunciaret,  Macrob.  Saturnal.  1.  ii.  c.  10. 

s  Livius— idem  scilicet,  quod  omnes  tunc  erant  suorura 
carminum  actor,  dictur,  cum  smpius  revocatus  vocem  obtu- 
disset,  venia  petita  puerum  ad  canendum  ante  tibicinem  cum 
statuisset,  canticum  egisse  aliquanto  magis  vigenti  mota 
quia  nihil  vocis  usus  impediebat.  Inde  ad  manum  cantari 
histrionibus  eaeptum,  diverbiaque  tantum  ipsorum  voce  re¬ 
licts.  Liu.  1.  vii.  n.  2.  . 

Is  (Livius  Andronicus)  sui  operis  actor,  cum  seepius  a 
populo  revocatus  vocem  obtudisset,  adhibito  puen  et  tibici- 
nis  contu,  gesticulationem  tacitus  peregit.  Vat.  Max.  1.  u 
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comedian  that  repeated,  and  him  who  made  gestures'? 
This  was  one  of  those  things,  that  St.  Augustin  says, 
were  known  to  all  who  mounted  the  stage,  and  for 
that  reason  he  believed  improper  for  him  to  explain, 
ft  is  not  easy  to  conceive  what  method  the  ancients 
used  to  make  both  these  players  art  in  so  perfect  a  con¬ 
cert,  as  scarce  to  be  distinguished  from  one:  but  the 
fact  is  certain.  We  know  that  the  measure  was  beat 
upon  the  stage,  which  the  actor  who  spoke,  he  who 
made  gestures,  the  chorus,  and  even  the  instruments, 
were  to  observe  as  their  common  rule.  Quinctilian, 
after  having  said,  that  gesture  is  as  much  subservient 
to  measure,  as  utterance  itself,  adds,  that  the  actors, 
who  gesticulate,  ought  to  follow  the  signs  given  with 
the  foot;  that  is  to  say,  the  time  beat,  with  as  much 
exactitude,  as  those  who  execute  the  modulations;  by 
which  he  means  the  actors  who  pronounce,  and  the 
instruments  that  accompany  them.!  Near  the  actor 
who  represented,  a  man  was  placed  with  iron  shoes, 
who  stamped  upon  the  stage.®  It  is  natural  to  sup¬ 
pose,  that  this  man’s  business  was  to  beat  the  time 
with  his  foot,  the  sound  of  which  would  be  heard 
by  all  whose  business  it  was  to  observe  it. 

The  extreme  delicacy  of  the  Romans,  (and  as  much 
may  be  said  of  the  Greeks)  in  whatever  concerned  the 
theatre,  and  the  enormous  expenses  they  were  at  in 
representations  of  this  kind,  gives  us  reason  to  believe, 
that  they  carried  all  parts  of  them  to  a  very  great  per¬ 
fection;  and  in  consequence,  that  the  distribution  of 
single  parts  between  two  actors,  of  w'bich  one  spoke, 
and  the  other  made  gestures,  had  nothing  in  it,  that 
was  not  highly  agreeable  to  the  spectators.  A  come¬ 
dian  at  Rome,  who  made  a  gesture  out  of  time,  was 
no  less  hissed,  than  one  who  was  faulty  in  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  verse.3  The  habit  of  being  present  at  the 
public  shows,  had  made  even  the  common  people  so 
nice  in  their  ear,  that  they  knew  how  to  object  to  in¬ 
flections,  and  the  most  minute  faults  in  tone,  when 
repeated  too  often;  even  though  they  were  of  a  na¬ 
ture  to  please,  when  introduced  sparingly,  and  mana¬ 
ged  with  art.4 

The  immense  sums  devoted  by  the  ancients  to  the 
celebration  of  shows  are  hardly  credible.  The  repre¬ 
sentation  of  three  of  Sophocles’  tragedies  cost  the 
Athenians  more  than  the  Peloponnesian  war.  What 
expenses  were  the  Romans  at  in  building  theatres 
and  amphitheatres,  and  even  in  paying  their  actors! 
2Esopus,  a  celebrated  actor  of  tragedy,  Cicero’s  co¬ 
temporary,  left  at  his  death  to  the  son,  mentioned 
by  Horace  and  Pliny6  as  a  famous  spendthrift,  an 
inheritance  of  two  millions,  five  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  livres,  (about  an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds)  which  he  had  amassed  by  acting.^  Roscius, 
Cicero’s  friend,  had  a  salary  of  above  seventy-five 
thousand  livres  (about  three  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds)  a  year,  and  must  have  had  more,  as  he  had 
five  hundred  livres  (about  twentv-three  pounds)  a 
day  out  of  the  public  treasury,  of  which  he  paid  no 
part  to  his  company .7  Julius  Caesar  gave  about 
sixty  thousand  livres  (about  two  thousand  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  pounds)  to  Laberius,  to  induce  that 
oet  to  play  a  part  in  a  piece  of  his  own  composing. 

have  repeated  these  facts,  and  there  are  an  infinity 
of  a  like  nature,  to  show  the  exceeding  passion  of 
the  Romans  for  public  shows.  Now  is  it  probable, 
that  a  people  who  spared  nothing  for  these  shows, 

1  Atqui  corporis  motui  sua  quiedam  tempora,  et  ad  signa 
pedum  non  minus  saltationi,  quam  modulationibus,  adhibet 
ratio  musioa  numeros.  Quinctil. 

»  Lucian,  in  Orchest.  p.  951. 

»  Histrio,  si  paululum  se  moveat  extra  numerum,  aut  si 
versus  pronunciatus  est  syllaba  una  longior  aut  brevior,  ex- 
sibilatur  et  exploditur.  Cic.  in  Parad.  3. 

*  Quanto  molliores  sunt  et  delicatiores  in  cantu  flexio- 
nes  et  faisse  voculae  quam  certre  et  sever® :  quibus  tamen 
non  modo  austeri  sed,  si  saepius  fiant,  multitudo  ipsa  recla- 
mat.  Cic.  de  Oral..  I.  iii.  n.  98. 

»  Hor.  Sat.  1.  ii.  Plin.  1.  x.  c.  51. 

•  uEsopum  ex  pari  arte  ducenties  sestertium  reliquisse 
Clio  constat,  Macrob.  1.  ii.  c.  10. 

i  duippe  cum  jam  apud  majores  nostros  Roscius  histrio 
sestertium  quinginta  millia  annua  meritasse  prodatur.  Plin. 
1.  vii.  c.  39.  Tanta  fuit  gratia,  ut  mercendem  diurnam  de 
publico  mille  denarios  sine  gregalibus  solus  acceperit.  Ma- 

ob  Saturn.  1.  ii.  c.  10. 


who  made  them  their  principal  employment,  or  at 
least  their  most  sensible  pleasure,  who  piqued  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  elevation  and  refinement  of  their 
taste  in  every  thing  beside;  that  this  people,  1  say, 
whose  delicacy  could  not  suffer  the  least  word  ill 
pronounced,  the  least  accent  ill  laid,  or  the  least  im¬ 
proper  gesture,  should  admit  this  distribution  o£ 
speech  and  gesture  between  two  actors,  so  long  upon 
the  stage,  if  it  had  offended  ever  so  little  the  eye  or 
ear.  We  may  believe,  without  prejudice,  that  a  thea¬ 
tre  so  much  esteemed  and  frequented,  had  carried 
all  things  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection. 

It  was  the  music,  that  engrossed  almost  all  honour 
in  dramatic  representations.  It  presided  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  plays:  for  of  old  its  empire  extended  so 
far,  and  was  confounded  with  poesy.  It  regulated 
the  speech  and  gesture  of  the  actors.  It  was  applied 
to  form  the  voice,  to  unite  it  with  the  sound  of  the 
instruments,  and  to  compose  a  grateful  harmony  out 
of  that  union. 

In  ancient  Greece  the  poets  themselves  composed 
the  pronunciation  for  their  pieces.  Musici,  qui  erant 
quondam  idem poetce ,  says  Cicero,8  in  speaking  of  the 
ancient  Greek  poets  who  invented  the  music  and  form 
of  verses.  The  art  of  composing  declamation,  or  the 
pronunciation  for  dramatic  performances,  was  a  par¬ 
ticular  profession  at  Rome.  In  the  titles  at  the  head 
of  Terence’s  comedies,  we  find,  with  the  name  of  the 
author  of  the  poem,  and  that  of  the  master  of  the 
company  of  comedians  who  acted  it,  his  name  also 
that  hacl  adapted  the  music  to  the  words;  in  Latin, 
Quifecerat  modos.  Cicero  uses  the  same  expression, 
facere  modos,  to  express  those  who  compose  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  theatrical  pieces.  After  having  said, 
that  Roscius  purposely  repeated  some  passages  of  his 
parts  with  a  more  negligent  tone  than  the  sense  of 
the  verses  seemed  to  require,  and  threw  shadowings 
into  his  gesture,  to  make  what  he  intended  to  set 
off  the  stronger,  he  adds:  “That  the  success  of  this 
conduct  is  so  certain,  that  the  poets,  and  those  who 
composed  the  pronunciation,  were  sensible  of  it  as 
well  as  the  comedians,  and  knew  all  of  them  how  to 
employ  it  with  advantage.”®  These  composers  of 
pronunciation  raised  or  depressed  the  tone  with  de¬ 
sign,  and  artfully  varied  the  manner  of  speaking.  A 
passage  was  sometimes  directed  by  the  note,  to  be 
pronounced  lower  than  the  sense  seemed  to  require, 
but  this  was  done  in  order  that  the  elevation  to 
which  the  actor’s  voice  was  to  rise  at  the  distance 
of  a  verse  or  two,  might  have  the  stronger  effect. 

SECTION  IV. — ART  OF  THE  PANTOMIMES. 

To  conclude  what  relates  to  the  music  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  it  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  most  singu¬ 
lar  and  wonderful  of  all  its  operations,  though  neither 
the  most  useful  nor  the  most  laudable:  this  was  the 
performance  of  the  Pantomimes.  The  ancients,  not 
contented  with  having  reduced,  by  the  precepts  of 
music,  the  art  of  gesture  into  method,  had  improved 
it  to  such  a  degree,  that  there  were  comedians  who 
ventured  to  undertake  to  act  all  sorts  of  dramatic 
pieces,  without  speaking  a  syllable.  They  called 
themselves  Pantomimes,  because  they  imitated  and 
expressed  whatever  they  had  to  say  by  gestures, 
taught  by  the  art  of  Saltation  or  dancing,  without 
using  the  aid  of  speech. 

Suidas  and  Zozymus  !0  inform  us,  that  the  art  of  the 
Pantomimes  made  its  first  appearance  at  Rome,  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus:  which  made  Lucian  n  say,  that 
Socrates  had  seen  the  art  of  dancing  only  in  its  cradle. 
Zozymus  even  reckons  the  invention  of  this  art 
amongst  the  causes  of  the  corruption  of  the  manners 
of  the  Roman  people,  and  of  the  misfortunes  of  the 
empire.  The  two  first  introducers  of  this  new  art 
were  Pylades  and  Bathyllus,  whose  names  became 
afterwards  very  famous  amongst  the  Romans;  the 


•  Cic.  de  Orat.  I.  iii.  n.  174. 

9  Neque  id  uctores  prius  viderunt,  quam  ipsi  poetic, 
quam  denique  illi  etiam  qui  fecerunt  modos,  a  quibus  utris- 
que  summittitur  aliquid,  deiude  augetur,  extenuatur,  infia- 
tur,  variatur  distinguitur.  Cic.  de  Orat.  1.  iii.  d.  1,2, 

10  Suidas.  AS>jvo£.  Zoz.  1.  i. 

11  Lucian,  de  Orchest.  p.  923, 
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first  succeeded  best  in  tragic  subjects,  and  the  other 
in  comic. 

What  appears  surprising  is  that  these  comedians, 
who  undertook  to  perform  pieces  without  speaking, 
could  not  assist  their  expression  with  the  motion  of 
their  faces;  for  they  played  in  masks  as  well  as  the  oth¬ 
er  actors  They  began,  no  doubt,  at  first  by  executing 
some  well  known  scenes  of  tragedies  and  comedies,  in 
order  to  be  the  more  easily  understood  by  the  specta¬ 
tors,  and  by  little  and  little  became  capable  of  repre¬ 
senting  whole  plays.  As  they  were  not  to  repeat  any 
thing,  and  had  only  gestures  to  make,  it  is  easily  con¬ 
ceived,  that  all  their  expression  was  more  lively,  and 
their  action  much  more  animated,  than  those  of  the 
common  comedians.  Hence  Cassiodorus  calls  the 
Pantomimes,  men  whose  learned  hands,  to  use  that 
expression,  had  tonguesatthe  end  of  each  finger:  who 
poke  in  keeping  silence,  and  who  knew  how  to  make 
an  ample  narration  without  opening  their  mouths:  1 
in  fine,  men  whom  Polhymnia,  the  muse  that  presi¬ 
ded  over  music,  had  formed,  in  order  to  show  that  she 
could  express  her  sense  without  the  help  of  speech. 

These  representations,  though  mute,  must  have  giv¬ 
en  a  sensible  pleasure,  and  transported  the  spectators. 
Seneca  2  the  lather,  whose  profession  was  one  of  the 
gravest  and  most  honourable  of  his  times,  confesses, 
that  his  taste  for  these  Pantomimical  representations, 
was  a  real  passion.  Lucian  3  says,  that  people  wept 
at  them,  as  at  the  pieces  of  the  speaking  comedians. 
He  relates  also,*  that  some  king  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Euxine  sea,  who  was  at  Rome  in  Nero’s  reign, 
demanded  of  that  prince,  with  great  earnestness,  a  Pan¬ 
tomime  he  had  seen  play,  in  order  to  make  him  his 
interpreter  in  all  languages.  “This  man,”  said  he, 
“will  make  all  the  world  understand  him,  whereas  I 
am  obliged  to  pay  a  great  number  of  interpreters  for 
corresponding  with  my  neighbours,  who  speak  sever¬ 
al  languages  entirely  unknown  to  me.”  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  Romans  were  so  charmed  with  the  art  of  the 
Pantomimes  from  its  birth,  that  it  soon  passed  into  the 
remotest  provinces,  and  subsisted  as  long  as  the  empire 


i  Orchestrarum  loquacissimae  manus,  linguosi  digiti,  si- 
lentium  clamosum,  expositio  tacita,  quam  musa  Polhymnia 
reperisse  narratur,  ostendens  homines  posse  sine  oris  afflatu 
velle  suum  declarare.  Caasiod.  Var.  Epist.  I.  iv.  Epist.  51. 
a  Senee.  in  Controc.  2. 

*  Lucian,  de  Orchest.  p.  948.  4 *  Ibid.  p.  940. 
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itself.  The  history  of  the  Roman  emperors  more  fre¬ 
quently  mentions  famous  Pantomimes  than  celebrated 
orators. 

This  art,  as  we  have  observed,  began  in  the  reiirn 
of  Augustus.  That  prince  was  exceedingly  delighted 
with  it,  and  Maecenas  was  in  a  manner  enchanted  with 
Bathyllus.  In  the  first  years  of  Tiberius,  the  senate 
was  obliged  to  make  a  regulation  to  prohibit  the  sen¬ 
ators  from  entering  the  houses  of  the  Pantomimes, and 
the  Roman  knights  from  making  up  their  train  in  the 
streets.6  Some  years  after,  there  was  a  necessity  for 
banishing  the  Pantomimes  out  of  Rome.®  The  ex¬ 
treme  passion  of  the  people  for  their  representations, 
occasioned  the  forming  cabals  for  applauding  one  in 
preference  to  another,  and  these  cabals  became  fac¬ 
tions.  They  even  took  different  liveries,  in  imitation 
of  those  who  drove  the  chariots  in  the  races  of  the 
Circus.7  Some  called  themselves  the  Blues,  and  oth¬ 
ers  the  Greens.  The  people  were  divided  also  on 
their  side,  and  all  the  factions  of  the  Circus,  so  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  in  the  Roman  history,  espoused 
different  companies  of  Pantomimes,  which  often  occa¬ 
sioned  dangerous  tumults  in  Rome.  The  Pantomimes 
were  again  expelled  Rome  under  Nero  and  some  oth¬ 
er  emperors.  But  their  banishment  was  of  no  great 
duration;  because  the  people  could  no  longer  be  with¬ 
out  them,  and  conjectures  happened,  in  which  the  sov¬ 
ereign,  who  believed  the  favour  of  the  multitude  neces¬ 
sary  to  him,  endeavoured  to  please  them  by  such  means 
as  were  in  his  power.  Domitian  had  expelled  them, 
and  Nerva  his  successor  recalled  them,  though  one  of 
the  wisest  emperors  Rome  ever  had.  Sometimes  the 
people  themselves,  tired  with  the  unhappy  effects  of 
the  cabals  of  the  Pantomimes,  demanded  their  expul¬ 
sion  with  as  much  warmth  as  they  had  done  their  being 
recalled  upon  other  occasions.  JVeque  a  te  minore 
concentu  ul  tolleres  Pantomimos,  quam  a  pairs  tuo  ut 
restilueret,  exactum  est,  says  Pliny  the  younger,  in 
speaking  to  Trajan.  There  are  evils  and  disorders, 
which  can  only  be  prevented  in  their  birth,  and  which 
if  time  be  allowed  them  to  take  root  and  gain  credit, 
assume  the  upperhand,  and  become  too  strong  for  all 
remedies. 


‘  Ne  domos  Pantomimorum  senator  introiret,  ne  egredi- 

entes  in  publicum  Equites  Romani  cingerent.  Tacit.  Annal. 

I.  i.  c.  77. 

4  Ibid.  1.  iv.  c.  14.  '  Cassiod.  Var.  Epist.  1.  i.  Epist.  20. 
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Hitherto  we  have  seen  man  established  by  the 
means  of  the  arts  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  conveni¬ 
ences  of  life.  The  earth,  cultivated  by  his  care  and 
labour,  has  supplied  him,  in  return,  with  abundant 
riches  of  every  kind.  Commerce  has  brought  him 
from  the  most  remote  countries,  whatever  their  inha¬ 
bitants  could  spare;  it  has  carried  him  down  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  not 
only  to  enrich  and  adorn  him,  but  to  supply  himself 
with  an  infinity  of  helps  and  instruments  necessary  in 
his  daily  occasions.  After  having  built  himself  houses, 
sculpture  and  painting  have  done  their  utmost  in  em¬ 
ulation  of  each  other  to  adorn  his  abode;  and  that  no¬ 
thing  might  be  wanting  to  his  satisfaction  and  delight, 
music  has  come  in,  to  fill  up  his  moments  of  leisure 
with  grateful  concerts,  which  rest  and  refresh  him  af¬ 
ter  his  labours,  and  make  him  forget  all  his  pains,  and 
all  his  afflictions,  if  he  has  any.  What  more  can  he 
desire7  Happy,  if  he  could  not  be  disturbed  in  the 
possession  of  advantages,  that  have  cost  him  so  much. 
But  the  rapacious  appetites,  the  avarice  and  ambition 
of  mankind,  interrupt  this  general  felicity,  and  render 
man  the  enemy  of  man.  Injustice  arms  herself  with 
force,  to  enrich  herself  with  the  spoils  of  her  breth¬ 
ren.  He,  who,  moderate  in  his  desires  and  confining 


himself  within  the  bounds  of  what  he  possesses,  should 
not  opppose  aggression  with  force,  would  soon  become 
the  prey  of  others.  He  would  have  cause  to  fear,  that 
jealous  neighbours,  and  hostile  states,  would  come  to 
disturb  his  tranquillity,  to  ravage  his  lands,  burn  his 
houses,  carry  away  his  riches,  and  lead  himself  into 
captivity.  He  has  therefore  occasion  for  arms  and 
troops,  to  defend  him  against  violence,  and  secure  his 
safety.  At  first  we  behold  him  employed  in  whatever 
the  sciences  have  of  most  exalted  and  sublime;  but, 
at  the  first  noise  of  arms,  those  sciences,  born  and  nur¬ 
tured  in  repose,  and  enemies  of  tumult,  are  seized  with 
terror,  and  reduced  to  silence,  unless  the  art  of  war 
takes  them  under  her  protection,  and  places  her  safe¬ 
guards  over  them,  which  can  alone  secure  the  public 
tranquillity. l  Thus  war  becomes  necessary  to  man, 
as  the  protectress  of  peace  and  repose,  and  solely  em¬ 
ployed  to  repel  violence  and  defend  justice;2  and  it 
is  in  this  light,  I  believe  it  allowable  for  me  to  treat 


i  Omnia  haic  nostra  preclara  studia— latent  in  tutela  ae 
prffisidio  bellioie  virtutis.  Sinuil  atque  increpuit  suspicio  Li- 
multiis,  artcs  illico  nostrie  conticescunt.  Cic.  pro  Jtlur.  n.  Zz, 

*  Suscipaenda  bella  sunt  oh  pam  causam  ut  fina  injuria  in 
paoe  vivatur.  Cic.  1.  i.  de  Offic.  n.  35, 
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of  it.  I  shall  fun  over,  as  briefly  as  possible,  all  the 
parts  of  military  knowledge,  which,  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  is  the  science  of  princes  and  kings,  and  requires, 
for  succeeding  in  it,  almost  innumerable  talents,  which 
are  very  rarely  to  be  found  united  in  the  same  per¬ 
son. 

As  I  have  elsewhere  treated  what  relates  to  the  mi¬ 
litary  affairs  of  the  Egyptians,  Carthaginians,  Assyri¬ 
ans,  and  Persians,  I  shall  speak  the  more  sparingly  of 
them  in  this  place.  I  shall  be  more  extensive  upon 
the  Greeks,  and  principally  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Athenians,  which,  of  all  the  Grecian  states,  indisputa¬ 
bly  distinguished  themselves  most  by  their  valour  and 
military  knowledge.  I  was  long  in  doubt,  whether  I 
should  speak  also  of  the  Romans,  who  seem  foreign 
to  my  subject.  But  upon  mature  consideration,  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  join  them  with  other  nations, 
that  the  reader  at  one  view,  might  know,  at  least  in 
some  measure,  the  manner  in  which  the  ancients  made 
war.  This  is  the  sole  end  I  propose  to  myself  in  this 
treatise,  without  intending  any  thing  further.  1  have 
not  forgot  what  happened  to  a  philosopher  of  Ephesus, 
who  passed  for  the  finest  speaker  of  his  times.  In  a 
harangue,  which  he  pronounced  before  Hannibal,  he 
took  upon  him  to  treat  at  large  the  duties  of  a  good 

feneral.  The  orator  was  applauded  by  the  whole  au- 
ience.  Hannibal  being  pressed  to  give  his  opinion  of 
him,  replied,  with  the  freedom  of  a  soldier,  that  he  had 
never  heard  a  more  contemptible  discourse.  I  should 
apprehend  incurring  a  like  censure,  if,  after  having 
assed  my  whole  life  in  the  study  of  polite  learning, 
should  pretend  to  give  lessons  upon  the  art  military 
to  those  who  make  it  their  profession. 

CHAPTER  I. 

This  first  chapter  contains  what  relates  to  the  un¬ 
dertaking  and  declaring  of  war,  the  choice  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  and  officers,  the  raising  of  troops,  their  provisions, 
pay,  arms,  march,  encampments,  and  all  that  relates 
to  battles. 

ARTICLE  I. 

UNDERTAKING  AND  DECLARATION  OF  WAR. 
SECTION  I. — UNDERTAKING  OF  WAR. 

There  is  no  principle  more  generally  received,  than 
that  which  lays  down,  that  war  ought  never  to  be  un¬ 
dertaken  except  for  just  and  lawful  reasons;  nor  hardly 
any  one  more  generally  violated.  It  is  agreed,  that 
wars,  undertaken  solely  from  views  of  interest  or  am¬ 
bition,  are  real  robberies.i  The  pirate’s  answer  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  so  well  known  in  history,  was 
exceedingly  just  and  sensible.  And  had  not  the  Scy¬ 
thians  good  reason  to  ask  that  ravager  of  provinces, 
wherefore  he  came  so  far  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 
nations,  who  had  never  done  him  wrong;  and  whether 
it  was  a  crime  in  them  to  be  ignorant  in  their  woods 
and  deserts,  remote  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  who, 
and  of  what  country  Alexander  was'?  2  When  Philip, 
chosen  arbiter  between  two  kings  of  Thrace  that  were 
brothers,  expelled  them  both  from  their  dominions, 
did  he  deserve  a  better  name  than  that  of  thief  and 
robber?®  His  other  conquests,  though  less  flagrant 
crimes,  were  still  but  robberies,  because  founded  up¬ 
on  injustice,  and  no  means  of  conquering  seemed  in¬ 
famous  to  him:  nulla  apud  eum  turpis  ratio  vincendiA 
The  justice  and  necessity  of  wars  ought  therefore  to 
be  considered  as  fundamental  principles  in  point  of 
policy  and  government. 

In  monarchical  states,  generally,  the  prince  only  has 
power  to  undertake  a  war:  which  is  one  of  the  rea¬ 


«  Inferre  bella  finitimis— an  populos  sibi  non  molest.os  sola 
regni  cupiditute  conterere  et  subdere,  quid  aliud  quam 
grande  latrocinium  nominaudum  est?  S'.  Aug.  de  Civ.  D. 

1. iv.  c.  6. 

a  Quid  nobis  tecum  est?  Nunquam  terram  tuam  attigi- 
mus.  Q.ui  sis,  unde  venias,  licetne  ignorare  in  vastis  sylvis 
viventibus  ?  Q.  Curt.  I.  vii.  c.  8. 

*  Philippus,  more  ingenii  sui,  ad  judicium  veluti  ad  bel- 
lilm,  inopinuntibus  fratribus,  instructo  exercitu  superveriit; 
et  regno  utrumque,  non  j II d iris  more,  sed  fraude  latronis 
ec  scelere,  spoliavil.  Justin.  1.  viii,  c.  3. 

*  Id.  Justin. 


sons,  that  renders  his  office  so  much  to  be  feared.  Fot 
if  he  has  the  misfortune  to  enter  into  it  without  a  just 
and  necessary  cause,  he  is  answerable  for  all  the 
crimes  committed  in  it,  for  all  the  fatal  effects  attend¬ 
ing  it,  for  all  the  ravages  inseparable  from  it,  and  all 
the  human  blood  shed  in  it.  Who  can  view  without 
trembling,  such  an  object,  and  an  accountability  of  so 
dreadful  a  nature"? 

Princes  have  councils,  which  maybe  of  great  assis¬ 
tance’ to  them,  if  they  take  care  to  fill  them  up  with 
wise,  able,  and  experienced  persons;  such  as  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  love  anil  zeal  for  the  good  of  their 
country,  void  of  ambition  and  views  of  interest,  and 
above  all,  infinitely  remote  from  all  disguise  and  flat¬ 
tery.  When  Darius  proposed  to  his  council  the  car¬ 
rying  of  the  war  into  Scythia,  Artabanus  his  brother 
endeavoured  at  first  in  vain  to  dissuade  him  from  so 
unjust  and  unreasonable  a  design :  his  reasons,  solid 
as  they  were,  were  forced  to  give  way  to  the-enormous 
praises  and  excessive  flattery  of  the  courtiers.5  He 
succeeded  no  betterin  the  counsel  he  gave  his  nephew 
Xerxes,  not  to  attack  the  Greeks.6  As  the  latter  had 
strongly  expressed  his  own  inclination,  an  essential 
fault  in  such  conjunctures,  he  was  far  from  being 
opposed,  and  the  deliberation  was  no  more  than  mere 
form.  On  both  occasions,  the  wise  prince,  who  had 
spoke  his  sentiments  freely,  was  grieved  to  see,  that 
neither  of  the  two  kings  comprehended,  “how  great 
a  misfortune  it  is  to  be  accustomed  to  set  no  bounds 
to  one’s  desires,  never  to  be  contented  with  what  we 
possess,  and  always  to  be  solicitous  for  enlarging 
it'?”7  which  is  the  cause  of  almost  all  wars. 

In  the  Grecian  republics,  the  assembly  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  decided  finally  with  regard  to  war,  which  method 
was  subject  to  great  inconveniences.  At  Sparta  in¬ 
deed,  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  especially  of 
the  Ephori,  as  well  as  at  Athens  that  of  the  Areopagus 
and  council  of  four  hundred,  to  whom  the  preparing 
of  the  public  affairs  belonged,  served  as  a  kind  of 
balance  to  the  levity  and  imprudence  of  the  people- 
but  this  remedy  had  not  always  its  effect.  The  Athe¬ 
nians  are  reproached  with  two  very  opposite  faults 
the  being  eithertoo  precipitate  or  too  slow.  Against 
the  former  a  law  had  been  made,  by  which  it  was  or¬ 
dained,  that  war  should  not  be  resolved  till  after  a 
mature  deliberation  of  three  days.  And  in  the  wars 
against  Philip  we  have  seen,  how  much  Demosthenes 
complained  of  the  indolence  of  the  Athenians,  of 
which  their  enemy  well  knew  how  to  make  his  advan¬ 
tage.  This  slowness  in  republics,  arises  from  this 
cause;  unless  the  danger  be  evident,  private  persons 
are  too  much  divided  about  their  different  views  and 
interests,  to  unite  speedily  in  the  same  resolution. 
Thus  when  Philip  had  taken  Elataea,  the  Athenian 
orator,  terrified  with  the  urgent  danger  of  the  repub¬ 
lic,  caused  the  law  I  have  mentioned  to  be  repealed, 
and  the  war  to  be  resolved  on  that  instant. 

The  public  affairs  were  examined  and  determined 
with  much  more  maturity  and  wisdom  amongst  the 
Romans,  though  the  people  with  them  also  had  the 
decision.  But  the  senate’s  authority  was  great,  and 
almost  always  prevailed  in  important  cases.  That 
wise  body  were  very  attentive,  especially  in  the 
earliest  times  of  the  republic,  to  have  justice  on  their 
side  in  their  wars.  This  reputation  for  faith  in 
treaties,  equity,  justice,  moderation,  and  disinterest¬ 
edness,  was  of  no  less  service  than  the  force  of  arms, 
in  aggrandizing  the  Roman  republic;  the  power  of 
which  was  attributed  to  the  protection  of  the  gods, 
who  rewarded  justice  and  public  faith  in  that  manner.8 9 
It  is  observed  with  admiration,  that  the  Romans  in 
all  times  constantly  made  religion  the  basis  of  their 
enterprises,  and  referred  the  motive  and  end  of  them 
to  the  gods  9  The  most  powerful  reasons  the  generals 
could  use  to  animate  the  troops  to  fight  well,  was  to 


*  Herod.  1.  iv.  c.  83.  •  Ibid.  1.  vii.  e.  18. 
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8  Favere  piefati  tideique  deos,  per  quae  populos  Romanus 
ad  tantum  fastigii  pervenerit.  Liv,  1.  xliv.  n.  1, 

9  Majores  vestri  omnium  mngnarum  rerum  et  principia 
exorsi  ab  diis  sunt,  et  finem  eum  statuerunt.  Liv.  1.  xlv 
n.  39. 
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represent  to  them,  that  the  war  they  made  was  just; 
and  that  as  only  necessity  had  put  their  arms  into 
their  hands,  they  might  assuredly  rely  upon  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  gods:  whereas  those  gods,  the  enemies 
and  avengers  of  injustice,  never  failed  to  declare 
against  such  as  undertook  unjust  wars  in  violation  of 
the  faith  of  treaties. 

SECTION  II.— DECLARATION  OF  WAR. 

One  effect  of  the  principles  of  equity  and  justice, 
which  I  have  now  laid  down,  was  never  actually  to 
commence  hostilities,  before  the  public  heralds  had 
signified  to  the  enemies-  the  grievances  they  had  to 
allege  against  them,  and  they  had  been  exhorted  to 
redress  the  wrongs  declared  to  have  been  received. 
It  is  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature  to  try  methods  of 
amity  and  accommodation,  before  proceeding  to  open 
rupture.  War  is  the  last  of  remedies,  and  all  others 
should  be  endeavoured  before  that  is  undertaken. 
Humanity  requires,  that  room  be  given  for  reflection 
and  repentance;  and  time  left  to  clear  up  such  doubts, 
and  remove, such  suspicions,  as  measures  of  an  ambi¬ 
guous  nature  may  give  birth  to,  and  which  are  often 
found  to  be  groundless  upon  a  nearer  examination. 
This  custom  was  generally  observed  from  the  earliest 
ages  amongst  the  Greeks.  Polynices,  before  he  be¬ 
sieged  Thebes,  sent  Tydeus  to  his  brother  Eteocles 
to  propose  an  accommodation.1  And  it  appears  from 
Homer, 2  that  the  Greeks  deputed  Ulysses  and  Mene- 
lausto  the  Trojans,  to  summon  them  to  restore  Helen 
before  they  had  committed  any  act  of  hostility;  and 
Herodotus3  tells  us  the  same  thing.  We  find  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  the  like  examples  throughout  the  history  of 
the  Greeks. 

It  is  true  that  an  almost  certain  means  of  gaining 
great  advantages  over  enemies  is  to  fall  on  them  at 
unawares,  and  to  attack  them  suddenly,  without  hav¬ 
ing  suffered  them  to  discover  our  designs,  or  give  them 
time  to  put  themselves  into  a  state  of  defence.  But 
these  unforeseen  incursions,  without  any  previous  de¬ 
nunciation,  were  properly  deemed  unjust  enterprises, 
and  vicious  in  their  principle.  It  was  this,  as  Polybius 
remarks,4  that  had  so  much  discredited  the  iEtalians, 
and  had  rendered  them  as  odious  as  thieves  and  rob¬ 
bers:  because  having  no  rule  but  their  interest,  they 
knew  no  laws  either  of  war  or  peace,  and  every  means 
of  enriching  and  aggrandizing  themselves  appeared 
legitimate  to  them,  without  troubling  themselves, 
whether  it  were  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations  to  at¬ 
tack  neighbours  by  surprise,  who  had  done  them  no 
wrong,  and  who  believed  themselves  safe  in  virtue,  and 
under  the  protection  of  treaties. 

The  Romans  were  not  so  exact  as  the  Greeks  in 
observing  this  ceremony  of  declaring  war,  which  was 
established  by  Ancus  Marcius,  the  fourth  of  their 
kings.5  The  public  officer,  (called  Fecialis ,)  having 
his  head  covered  with  linen,  went  to  the  frontiers  of 
the  people  against  whom  preparations  of  war  were 
making;  and  as  soon  as  he  arrived  there  he  declared 
aloud  the  grievances  of  the  Roman  people  and  the 
satisfaction  he  demanded  for  the  wrongs  that  had  been 
done  them;  calling  Jupiter  to  witness  in  these  terms, 
which  include  a  horrible  imprecation  against  himself, 
and  a  still  greater  against  the  people,  of  whom  he  was 
no  more  than  the  voice.  “Great  God,  if  I  come 
hither  to  demand  satisfaction  in  the  name  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  people,  contrary  to  equity  and  justice,  never 
suffer  me  to  behold  my  native  country  again.”  He 
repeated  the  same  thing,  changing  only  some  of  the 
terms,  to  the  first  person  he  met;  and  afterwards  at 
the  entrance  of  the  city,  and  in  the  public  market¬ 
place.  If  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  satisfaction 
were  not  made,  the  same  officer  returning  to  the  same 
people,  pronounced  publicly  these  words: — “Attend, 
oh  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Quinnus;  6  and  you  celestial, 
terrestrial,  and  infernal  gods,  attend.  I  call  you  to 


a  Potior  cunctis  sedit  sententia,  fratris 
Prsetentare  fidem,  tutosque  in  regna  preeando 
Explorare  aditus.  Audax  ea  rrmnera  Tydeus 
Sponte  subit.  Stab.  Theb.  lib,  xi. 

a  Iliad.  1.  ii.  n.  205.  3  Lib.  ii.  c.  112,  &c. 

<  Polyb.  1.  iv.  p.  331.  ‘  Liv.  1.  i.  n.  32. 

•  So  Romulus  was  called. 
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witness,  that  such  a  people,  (naming  them,)  is  unjust, 
and  refuses  to  make  us  satisfaction.  We  shall  consult 
at  Rome,  in  the  senate,  upon  the  means  of  obliging 
them  to  do  us  that  justice  which  is  our  due.”  Upon 
the  return  of  the  Fecialis  to  Rome,  the  affair  was 
brought  into  deliberation,  and  if  the  majority  of  voi¬ 
ces  were  for  the  war,  the  same  officer  went  back  to 
the  frontier  of  the  same  people,  and  in  the  presence 
of  at  least  three  persons,  pronounced  a  certain  form 
of  declaration  of  war;  after  which  he  threw  a  spear  up¬ 
on  the  enemy’s  lands,  which  implied  that  the  war  was 
declared.  This  ceremony  was  long  retained  by  the 
Romans.  When  war  was  to  be  declared  against  Phi¬ 
lip  and  Antiochus,  they  consulted  the  Fecialis,  to 
know,  whether  it  was  to  be  denounced  to  themselves 
in  person,  or  sufficed  to  declare  it  in  the  first  place 
subject  to  those  princes.  In  the  glorious  times  of  the 
republic,  they  would  have  thought  it  a  disgrace  to 
then)  to  have  acted  by  stealth, and  to  have  committed 
breach  of  faith,  or  even  used  artifice.7  They  pro¬ 
ceeded  openly,  and  left  those  little  frauds  and  unwor¬ 
thy  stratagems  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  people  like 
them,  with  whom  it  was  more  glorious  to  deceive, 
than  conquer  an  enemy  with  open  force. 

The  heralds  at  arms,  and  Fecialis,  were  in  great 
veneration  amongst  the  ancients,  and  were  considered 
as  sacred  and  inviolable  persons.  This  declaration 
was  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  was  held  ne¬ 
cessary  and  indispensable.  It  was  not  preceded  by 
certain  public  writings,  now  called  Manifestos,  which 
contain  the  pretensions,  well  or  ill  founded,  of  the 
one  or  the  other  party;  and  the  reasons  by  which  they 
support  them.  These  have  been  substituted  in  the 
room  of  that  august  and  solemn'ceremony,  by  which 
the  ancients  introduced  the  divine  majesty  in  declara¬ 
tions  of  war,  as  witness  and  avenger  of  the  injustice 
of  those,  who  undertook  wars  without  reason  and  ne¬ 
cessity.  Motives  of  policy  have  besides  rendered 
these  manifestos  necessary,  in  the  situation  of  the 
princes  of  Europe  with  regard  to  each  other;  united 
bv  blood,  alliances  and  leagues  offensive  or  defensive. 
Prudence  requires  the  prince,  who  declares  war 
against  his  enemy,  to  avoid  drawing  upon  him  the 
arms  of  all  the  allies  of  the  power  he  attacks.  It  is 
to  prevent  this  inconvenience  manifestos  are  made  in 
these  days,  which  supply  the  place  of  the  ancient 
ceremonies  I  have  mentioned,  and  which  sometimes 
contain  the  reasons  for  beginning  the  war,  without 
declaring  it.  I  have  spoke  of  pretensions  well  or  ill 
founded.  For  states  and  princes,  who  war  upon  each 
other  do  not  fail  to  justify  their  proceedings  with  spe¬ 
cious  pretexts  on  both  sides;  and  they  might  express 
themselves,  as  a  praetor  of  the  Latines  did  in  an  as¬ 
sembly,  wherein  it  was  deliberated  how  to  answer  the 
Romans,  who,  upon  the  suspicion  of  a  revolt,  had 
cited  the  magistrates  of  Latium  before  them.  “  In  my 
opinion,  gentlemen,”  says  he,  “  in  the  present  con¬ 
juncture,  we  ought  to  be  less  concerned  about  what 
we  have  to  say,  than  what  we  have  to  do:  for  when 
we  have  acted  with  vigour,  and  duly  concerted  our 
measures,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  adapting 
words  to  them.”8 

ARTICLE  II. 

CHOICE  OF  THE  GENERALS  AND  OFFICERS.  RAISING 
OF  TROOPS. 


SECTION  I.— CHOICE  OF  THE  GENERALS  AND 
OFFICERS. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  for  kings  to  be  absolute  mas¬ 
ters  in  tlie  choice  of  the  generals  and  officers  of  their 
armies;  and  the  highest  praise  which  can  be  given 


t  Vetores  et  moris  antiqui  memores,  negabant  ee  in  ea 
;atione  Romana3  artes  agnoscere.  Non  per  insidias  et 

;turna  prffilia - neo  ut  magistratu  quam  vera  virtute 

iriarentur,  bella  majores  gessisse.  Inducere  priusquam 
rere  solitos  bella,  denunciare  etiam— Htec  Roraana  esse, 
n  versutiarum  Punioarum,  neque  call  id  i  ta  tis  Grfficae, 
ud  quos  fallere  hostem  quam  vi  superare,  gloriosius 
3rit.  Liv.  1.  xlii.  n.  47.  .  .  .... 

)  Ad  eummum  rerun:  nostrarum  magis  pertinere  arbitror, 
id  agendum  nobis,  quam  quid  loquendum  sit.  facile 
it,  explioatis  consiliis,  accommodare  rebus  ve'  na  Lxe.  L 

ii.  n.  4.  i 
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them,  is  to  say,  that  known  reputation  and  solid  merit 
are  the  sole  motives  that  determine  them  in  it.  And 
indeed  how  can  they  use  too  much  attention  in  making 
a  choice,  which  in  some  measure  raises  a  private  per¬ 
son  to  equality  with  his  sovereign,  by  investing  him 
with  the  whole  power,  glory,  and  fortune  of  his  do¬ 
minions?  It  is  principally  by  this  characteristic, 
princes  capable  of  governing  are  known;  and  it  is  to 
the  same  they  have  been  always  indebted  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  their  arms.  We  do  not  find,  that  the  great 
Cyrus,  Philip,  or  his  son  Alexander,  ever  confided 
their  troops  to  generals  without  merit  and  experience. 
The  case  was  not  the  same  under  the  successors  of 
Cyrus  and  Alexander,  with  whom  intrigue,  cabal,  and 
the  credit  ofa  favourite  usually  presided  in  this  choice, 
and  almost  always  excluded  the  best  subjects.  Hence 
the  success  of  their  wars  was  answerable  to  such  a 
manner  of  commencing  them.  I  have  no  occasion 
to  cite  examples  to  prove  this:  history  abounds  with 
them. 

I  proceed  to  republics.  At  Sparta  the  two  kings, 
in  virtue  of  their  rank  only,  had  the  right  and  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  command,  and  in  the  earlier  times  marched 
together  at  the  head  of  the  army:1  but  a  division,  that 
happened  between  Cleomenes  and  Demaratus,  occa¬ 
sioned  the  making  of  a  law,  which  ordained  that  only 
one  of  the  kings  should  command  the  troops;  and 
this  was  afterwards  observed,  except  in  extraordinary 
cases.  The  Lacedtemonians  were  not  ignorant  that 
authority  is  weak  when  divided;  that  two  generals 
seldom  agree  long;  that  great  enterprises  can  hardly 
succeed,  unless  under  the  conduct  of  a  single  man; 
and  that  nothing  is  more  fatal  to  an  army  than  a  divi¬ 
ded  command.  This  inconvenience  must  have  been 
much  greater  at  Athens,  where  by  the  constitution  of 
the  state  itself,  ten  persons  were  always  to  command; 
because  Athens  being  composed  of  ten  tribes,  each 
furnished  their  own  chief,  who  commanded  their  day 
successively.  Besides  which,  they  were  chosen  by 
the  people,  and  that  every  year.  This  occasioned 
a  smart  saying  of  Philip’s;  that  he  admired  the  good 
fortune  of  the  Athenians,  who  could  find  in  a  set 
time,  every  year,  ten  captains;  whereas,  during  his 
whole  reign,  it  had  scarce  been  in  his  power  to  find 
one.2 

The  Athenians,  however,  especially  at  critical  con¬ 
junctures,  must  have  been  attentive  in  appointing  citi¬ 
zens  of  real  merit  for  their  generals.  From  Miltiades 
to  Demetrius  Phalerseus,  that  is  to  say,  during  almost 
two  hundred  years,  a  considerable  number  of  great 
men  were  placed  by  Athens  at  the  head  of  her  armies, 
who  raised  their  country’s  glory  to  the  most  exalted 
height.  In  those  times  all  jealousy  was  banished,  and 
the  public  good  was  the  sole  motive  of  power.  There 
is  a  fine  example  of  this  in  the  war  of  Darius  against 
the  Greeks.3  The  danger  was  exceeding  great. 
The  Athenians  were  alone  against  an  innumerable 
army.  Of  the  ten  generals,  five  were  for  fighting, 
and  five  for  retreating.  Miltiades,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  former,  having  gained  the  Polemareh  on 
his  side,  (which  officer  had  a  decisive  voice  in  the 
council  of  war  in  case  of  division,)  it  was  resolved  to 
fight.  All  the  generals  acknowledging  the  superior¬ 
ity  of  Miltiades  to  themselves,  when  the  day  came, 
resigned  the  command  to  him.  It  was  at  this  time 
the  celebrated  battle  of  Marathon  was  fought.  It 
sometimes  happened  that  the  people  suffering  them¬ 
selves  to  be  swayed  by  their  orators,  and  following 
their  caprice  in  every  thing,  conferred  the  command 
upon  persons  unworthy  of  it.  We  may  remember 
the  absolute  credit  of  the  famous  Cleon  with  the  mul¬ 
titude,  who  was  appointed  to  command  in  the  first 
years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  though  a  turbulent, 
hotheaded,  violent  man,  without  ability  or  merit. 
But  these  examples  are  rare,  and  were  not  frequently 
repeated  at  Athens  till  the  later  times,  when  they 
proved  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  its  ruin. 

The  philosopher  Antisthenes  made  the  Athenians 
sensible  one  day,  in  a  pleasant  and  facetious  manner,4 


4  Iler.  1.  v.  c.  75. *  *  This  was  Parmenio. 

•  Herod.  I.  vi.  c.  109,  110. 

*  Ding.  JLaert.  in  Antisth.  p  369. 


of  the  abuses  committed  amongst  them  in  the  promo¬ 
tions  to  the  public  offices.  He  proposed  to  them 
with  a  serious  air,  in  a  full  assembly,  that  it  should 
be  ordained  by  a  decree,  that  for  the  future  the  asse9 
should  be  employed  in  tillage  as  well  as  the  horses 
and  oxen.  When  he  was  answered,  that  the  asses 
were  not  intended  by  nature  for  that  labour:  “You 
are  deceived,’’  said  he,  “that  signifies  nothing:  don’t 
you  see  that  our  citizens,  though  ever  so  much  asses 
and  sots  before,  become  immediately'  able  generals, 
solely  from  your  election  of  them.” 

At  Rome,  the  people  also  elected  the  generals,  that 
is  to  say,  the  consuls.  They  held  their  office  only  one 
year.  They  were  sometimes  continued  in  the  com¬ 
mand  under  the  names  of  proconsuls  or  propraetors. 
This  annual  change  of  the  generals  was  a  great  obsta 
cle  to  the  advancement  of  affairs,  the  success  of  which 
required  an  uninterrupted  continuation.5  And  this 
is  the  advantage  of  monarchical  states,  in  which  the 
princes  are  absolutely  free,  and  dispose  all  things  at 
discretion,  without  being  subject  to  any  necessity. 
Whereas  amongst  the  Romans  a  consul  sometimes 
arrived  too  late,  or  was  recalled  before  the  time  for 
holding  the  assemblies.  Whateverdiligence  he  might 
use  to  arrive  early,  before  his  predecessor  had  trans¬ 
ferred  to  him  the  command,  and  he  was  sufficiently 
informed  in  the  condition  of  the  army,  a  knowledge 
indispensable  previous  to  all  undertakings,  a  consid¬ 
erable  space  of  time  must  have  elapsed,  which  made 
him  lose  the  occasion  of  acting,  and  of  attacking  the 
enemy  to  advantage.  Besides  which,  he  often  found 
affairs  upon  his  arrival  in  a  bad  condition  through  his 
predecessor’s  ill  conduct,  and  an  army,  either  com¬ 
posed  in  part  of  new  raised  and  inexperienced  troop9, 
or  corrupted  by  licence  or  want  of  discipline.  Fabius 
intimated  part  of  these  reflections  to  the  Roman  peo¬ 
ple,  when  he  exhorted  them  to  choose  a  consul  capa¬ 
ble  of  opposing  Hannibal.®  The  short  term  of  one 
year,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  command’s  being  fur¬ 
ther  prolonged,  did  indeed  induce  the  generals  to 
make  the  best  use  of  their  time:  but  it  was  often  a 
reason  for  their  putting  a  speedier  end  to  their  enter- 

f irises,  than  they  would  otherwise  have  done,  and  upon 
ess  advantageous  conditions,  from  the  apprehension 
that  a  successor  might  reap  the  fruit  of  their  labours, 
and  deprive  them  of  the  honour  of  having  terminated 
the  war  gloriously.  A  true  zeal  for  the  public  good, 
and  a  perfectly  disinterested  greatness  of  soul,  would 
have  disdained  such  considerations.  I  am  afraid, 
there  are  very  few  examples  of  this  kind.  The  great 
Scipio  himself,7  I  mean  the  first,  is  reproached  with 
this  weakness,  and  with  not  having  been  insensible 
to  this  fear.  A  virtue  of  so  pure  and  exalted  a  na¬ 
ture  as  to  neglect  so  sensible  and  so  affecting  an  in¬ 
terest,  seems  above  humanity,  at  least  it  is  very  un¬ 
common. 

The  authority  of  the  consuls  confined,  in  point  of 
time  within  such  narrow  bounds,  was,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  a  great  inconvenience.  But  the  danger  of 
infringing  the  public  liberty,  by  continuing  the  same 
man  longer  in  the  command  of  all  the  forces  of  the 
state,  obliged  them  to  overlook  this  inconvenience, 
from  the  apprehension  of  incurring  a  much  greater. 


‘  Interrumpi  tenorem  rerum,  in  quibus  peragendis  con 
tinuatio  ipsa  eflicaoissima  esset.,  minime  convenire.  Inter 
traditionem  imperii,  novitatemque  successoris,  quse  noscen 
dis  prius  quam  agendis  rebus  imbuenda  sit,  satpe  bene  ge- 
rendce  rei  or.casiones  intercidere.  Liv.  1.  xli.  n.  ]5. 

Post  tempus  (consules)  ad  bella  ierunt :  ante  tempus  com 
itiorum  causa  revonati  sunt:  in  ipso  conatu  rerum  circum 

egit  se  annus - Male  gestis  rebus  alterius  suceessum  est 

tironem,  aut.  mala  disciplina  institutum  exercitum  accepe. 
runt.  At  Hercule  Reges,  non  liberi  solum  impcdimentis 
omnibus,  sed  domini  rerum  temporumque,  trahunt  consiliis 
cuncla,  non  sequuntur.  Liv.  1.  ix.  n.  18. 

•  Cum,  qui  est  summus  in  civitate  dux,  cum  legerimus, 
tamen  repente  lectus,  in  annum  creatus  adversus  veterem 
ac  per|ietuum  imperatorem  oomparabitur,  nullis  neque  tem- 
poris  neque  juris  inclusum  angustiis,  quo  minus  ita  omnia 
gerat  adminisiretque  ut  tempora  postulabunt  belli:  nobis 
autem  in  apparatu  ipso,  ac  tantum  inchoantibus  res,  annus 
circumagitur.  Liv.  I.  xxiv.  n.  8. 

1  Ipsum  Scipionem  expectatio  successoris,  venturi  ad  pa 
ratam  alterius  labore  ac  periculo  finiti  belli  famam,  sollici 
tabat.  Liv.  I.  xxx.  n.  36. 
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The  necessity  of  affairs,  the  distance  of  places,  and 
otner  reasons,  at  length  obliged  the  Romans  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  generals  in  the  command  of  their  armies 
for  many  years.  But  the  inconvenience  really  en¬ 
sued  from  it,  which  they  had  apprehended;  for  the 
generals,  by  that  duration  of  their  power,  became 
their  country's  tyrants.  Amongst  other  examples 
I  might  cite  Sy lla,  Marius,  Pompey,  and  Caesar. 

The  choice  of  the  generals  usually  turned  upon 
their  personal  merit;  and  the.  citizens  of  Rome  had  at 
the  same  time  a  great  advantage,  and  a  powerful  mo¬ 
tive  for  acting  in  that  manner.  What  facilitated  this 
choice,  was  the  perfect  knowledge  they  had  of  those 
who  aspired  at  command,  with  whom  they  had  seryed 
many  campaigns,  whom  they  had  seen  in  action,  and 
whose  genius,  talents,  successes,  and  capacity  for  the 
highest  employments,  they  had  time  to  examine  and 
compare  by  themselves  and  with  their  comrades.  This 
knowledge,  which  the  Roman  citizens  had  of  those  who 
demanded  the  consulship,  generally  determined  their 
suffrages  in  favour  of  the  officers  whose  ability,  valour, 
generosity,  and  humanity,  they  had  experienced  in 
former  campaigns.1  “  He  took  care  of  me,”  said  they, 
“  when  I  was  wounded  ;  he  gave  me  part  of  the  spoils; 
under  his  conduct  we  made  ourselves  masters  of  the 
enemy’s  camp,  and  gained  such  a  victory;  he  always 
shared  in  the  pains  and  fatigues  with  his  soldiers;  it  is 
hard  to  say  whether  he  is  most  fortunate  or  most  va¬ 
liant.”  Of  what  weight  was  such  discourse!  The 
motive,  which  induced  the  Roman  citizens  to  weigh 
and  examine  carefully  the  merit  of  the  competitors, 
was  the  personal  interest  of  the  electors,  the  major 
part  of  whom,  being  to  serve  under  them,  were  very- 
attentive  not  to  confide  their  lives,  honour,  and  the 
safety  of  their  country,  to  generals  they  did  not  es¬ 
teem,  and  from  whom  they  did  not  expect  good  suc¬ 
cess.  It  was  the  soldiers  themselves,  who  in  the 
comitia  made  choice  of  these  generals.  W e  see  they 
knew  them  well;  and  find  by  experience,  that  they 
were  seldom  mistaken.  We  observe  even  in  our 
times,  that  when  they  go  upon  parties  to  plunder, 
(marauding)  they  always  choose,  without  partiality 
or  favour,  those  amongst  them,  that  are  most  capable 
of  commanding  them.  It  was  in  this  spirit,  Marius 
was  chosen  against  the  will  of  his  general  Metellus; 
and  Scipio  jEmilianus  preferred,  through  a  like  pre¬ 
judice  of  the  soldiers  in  his  favour. 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  nomination  of 
commanders  was  not  always  directed  by  public  and 
superior  views;  and  that  cabal,  and  address  in  gaining 
the  affections  of  the  people  by  flattering  and  soothing 
their  passions,  had  sometimes  a  great  share  in  it.  This 
was  seen  at  Rome  in  regard  to  Terentius  Varro,  and 
at  Athens  in  the  instance  of  Cleon.  The  multitude 
is  always  the  multitude,  that  is  to  say-,  fickle,  incon¬ 
stant,  capricious,  and  violent:  but  the  people  of  Rome 
were  less  so  than  any.  They  gave  upon  many  occa¬ 
sions,  examples  of  a  moderation  and  wisdom  not  to  be 
sufficiently  admired ;  2  submitting  themselves  in  the 
most  laudable  manner  to  the  opinion  of  the  senate; 
forgetting  nobly-  their  prejudices,  and  even  resent¬ 
ments,  in  favour  of  the  public  good,  and  voluntarily 
renouncing  the  choice  they  had  made  of  persons  inca¬ 
pable  of  sustaining  the  weight  of  affairs,  as  it  happen¬ 
ed,  when  the  consulship  was  continued  to  Fabius, 
after  the  remonstrance  himself  had  made  upon  tlye  in¬ 
capacity  of  those  who  had  been  elected:  an  odious 
proceeding  in  every  other  conjuncture,  but  which  at 
that  time  did  Fabius  great  honour,  because  the  effect 
of  his  zeal  for  the  republic,  to  the  safety  of  which  he 
was  not  afraid,  in  some  measure,  to  sacrifice  his  own 
reputation.3 

*  Num  tibi  hasc  parva  adjuroenta  et  subsidia  consulatus, 
voluntas  militum  ?  qu®  cam  per  se  valet  multitudine,  turn 
apud  BOOS  gratia:  turn  verd  in  cor.sule  declarando  multum 
etiam  apud  populum  Romanum  aucloritatis  habet  suffra- 

gatio  militaris - Gravis  est  ilia  oratio :  Me  faucium  recre- 

avit;  me  prseda  donavit;  hoc  duce  castra  cepimus,  signa 
contulimus;  nunquam  iste  plus  militi  laboris,  imposuit, 
quam  sibi  sumsit ;  ipse  cum  fortis,  turn  etiam  fcelix.  Hoc, 
quanti  putas  esse  ad  famam  hominum  ac  voluntatem.  Cic 
pro-  Marten.  n.  38. 

»  Liv.  1.  x.  n.  22,  and  34.  Id.  1.  xxvi.  n.  22. 

*  Tempos  ac  necessitas  belli,  ac  discrimen  summte  rerum 
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The  armies  ofthe  Roman  people  consisted  generally 
of  lour  legions,  of  which  each  consul  commanded  two. 
They-  were  called  the  first,  second,  third,  and  so  on 
according  to  the  order  in  which  they  had  been  raised 
Besides  the  two  legions  commanded  by  each  consul, 
there  was  the  same  number  of  infantry,  supplied  by 
the  allies.  After  all  the  people  of  Italy  were  associa¬ 
ted  into  the  freedom  of  the  city,  that  disposition  un¬ 
derwent  many  alterations.  The  four  legions  under 
the  consuls  were  not  the  whole  force  of  Rome.  There 
were  other  bodies  of  troops  commanded  by  praetors 
proconsuls,  &c.  When  the  consuls  were  in  the  field 
together,  their  authority  being  equal,  they  commanded 
alternately,  and  had  each  their  day,  as  it  happened  at 
the  battle  of  Cannae.  One  of  them  often,  knowing  his 
colleague’s  superior  ability,  voluntarily  resigned  his 
rights  to  him.  Agrippa  Furius acted  in  this  manner,4 
in  regard  to  the  famous  T.  Quintius  Capitolinus,  who 
in  gratitude  to  his  colleague’s  generosity  and  noble 
behaviour,  communicated  all  his  designs  to  him, 
shared  with  him  the  honour  of  all  his  successes,  and 
made  him  his  equal  in  every  thing.  On  another  occa¬ 
sion,  the  military  tribunes,  who  had  been  substituted 
to  the  consuls,  and  were  at  that  time  six  in  number, 
declared,  that  in  the  present  critical  conjuncture,  only 
one  of  them  was  worthy  of  the  command,  this  was  the 
great  Camillus,and  that  they  were  resolved  to  repose 
their  whole  authority  in  his  hands;  convinced  that  the 
justice  they  rendered  his  merit,  could  not  but  reflect 
the  greatest  glory  upon  themselves. 5  So  generous  a 
conduct  was  attended  with  universal  applause.  Eve¬ 
ry  body  cried  out  that  they  should  never  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  have  recourse  to  the  unlimited  power  of  dic¬ 
tators,  if  the  republic  always  had  such  magistrates, 
so  perfectly-  united  amongst  themselves,  so  equally 
ready  either  to  obey  or  command,  and  who,  so  far 
from  desiring  to  engross  all  glory  to  themselves,  were 
contented  to  share  it  in  common  with  each  other. 

It  was  a  great  advantage  to  an  army  to  have  such  a 
general,  as  Livy  describes  in  the  person  of  Cato,  who 
was  capable  of  descending  to  the  least  particular,  who 
was  alike  attentive  to  little  and  great  things;  who 
foresaw  at  distance,  and  prepared  every  thing  neces¬ 
sary  to  an  army;  who  did  not  content  himself  with 
giving  orders,  but  took  care  to  see  them  executed  in 
person;  who  was  the  first  in  setting  the  whole  army 
the  example  of  an  exact  and  severe  discipline;  who 
disputed  sobriety,  watching,  and  fatigue,  with  the 
meanest  soldier;  and  in  a  word,  who  was  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  nothing  in  the  army,  but  the  command,  and  the 
honours  annexed  to  it.6 

After  the  nominations  of  consuls  a«d  praetors,  the 
tribunes  were  elected  to  the  number  of  twenty-four, 
six  to  each  legion.  Their  duty  was  to  see  that  the 
armv  observed  discipline,  obeyed  orders  and  did  their 
duty .7  During  the  campaign,  which  was  six  months, 


faciebant  ne  quis  aut  in  exemplum  exquireret,  aut  suspec- 
tum  cupiditatis  imperii  consulem  haberet.  Quin  laudabant 
potius  magnitudinem  animi,  quod,  cum  summo  imperatore 
esse  opus  reip,  sciret,  seque  eum  baud  dubie  esse;  minoris 
invidiam,  si  qua  ex  re  oriretur,  quam  utiliturem  reip.  fecis- 
set.  Liv.  1.  xxiv.  n.  9. 

*  In  exercitu  Romano  cum  duo  consoles  essent  polestate 
pari ;  quod  saluberrimum  in  administratione  magnarum  re 
rum  est,  summa  imperii,  concedente  Agrippa,  penes  colle- 
gam  erit :  it  praslatus  ille  facilitati  summittentis  se  comitei 
respondebat,  communicando  consilia  laudesque,  et  ®quando 
imparem  sibi.  Liv.  1.  iii.  n.  70. 

»  Collegae  fateri  regimen  omnium  rerum,  ubi  quid  bcllici 
terroris  ingruat,  in  viro  uno  esse  :  sibique  destinatum  in 
animo  esse  Camillo  summiltere  imperium  ;  nec  quicquum 
de  majestate  sua  detractum  credere,  quod  rnajestali  ejus 

viri  concessissent - Erec.ti  gaudio  fremunt,  nec  dictatore 

unquam  opus  fore  reip.  si  tales  viros  in  magistratu  habeat, 
tam  concordibus  junctos  animns,  parere  atque  imperaro 
juxtd  paratos,  laudemque  conferentes  potius  in  .  medium 
quam  ex  communi  ad  se  trahentes.  Liv.  I.  vi.  n.  0. 

«  In  consule  ea  vis  animi  atque  ingenii  fuit,  ut  omnia 
maxima  minimaque  per  se  adiret ;  atque  agcret ;  nec  cogi- 
taret  modO  imperarelque  qute  in  rem  essent,  sed  pleraqne 
per  se  ipse  transigeret ;  nec  in  quemquam  omnium  gravius 
severiusque,  quam  in  semetipsum  imperium  exerceret ,  par 
simonia,  et  vigiliis,  et  labore  cum  ultimis  militum  certaret, 
nec  quicquam  in  exercitus  suo  prrecipui  prffiter  honorem 
atque  imperium  haberet.  Liv.  I.  xxxiv.  n.  18. 

r  Polyb.  1.  vi  p.  4tv6. 
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they  commanded  successively,  two  and  two  together, 
in  the  legion  for  two  months:  they  drew  lots  for  the 
order  in  which  they  were  to  command. t  At  first  the 
consuls  nominated  these  tribunes;  and  it  was  of  great 
advantage  to  the  service,  that  the  generals  themselves 
had  the  choice  of  their  officers.  In  process  of  time,  of 
the  four  and  twenty  tribunes  the  people  elected  six;2 
about  the  393d  year  of  Rome,  and  fifty  years  after, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  444th  year  of  Rome,  they  chose 
to  the  number  of  sixteen.9  But  in  important  wars, 
they  had  sometimes  the  moderation  and  wisdom  to 
renounce  that  right,  and  to  abandon  thechoice  entirely 
to  the  prudence  of  the  consuls  and  praators,  as  hap¬ 
pened  m  the  war  against  Perseus  king  of  Macedonia;4 
of  the  effects  of  which  Rome  was  in  very  great  ap¬ 
prehension.  Of  these  twenty-four  tribunes,  fourteen 
must  have  served  at  least  five  years,  and  the  rest  ten: 
a  very  wise  regulation  and  well  calculated  to  inspire 
the  troops  with  valour,  from  the  esteem  and  confi¬ 
dence  it  gave  them  for  their  officers.  Care  was  also 
taken  to  distribute  these  tribunes  in  such  a  manner, 
that  in  each  legion  the  most  experienced  were  united 
with  those  who  were  younger,  in  order  to  instruct  and 
form  them  for  commanding. 

The  Praefects  of  the  allies,  prcefecti  socium,  were  in 
the  allied  troops  what  the  tribunes  were  in  the  legions. 
They  were  chosen  out  of  the  Romans,  as  we  may  in¬ 
fer  from  these  words  of  Livy,  Pruefeclus  socium,  cives- 
que  Romanos  alios.5  Which  is  confirmed  by  the 
names  of  those  we  find  appointed  in  the  same  au¬ 
thor.6  This  practice,  which  left  the  Romans  the 
honour  of  commanding  in  chief  amongst  the  allies, 
and  gave  the  latter  only  the  quality  of  chief  subaltern 
officers,  was  the  effect  of  a  wise  policy,  to  hold  the  al¬ 
lies  in  dependence,  and  might  contribute  very  much 
to  the  success  of  enterprises,  in  making  the  same  spirit 
and  conduct  actuate  the  whole  army. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  the  officers  called  Legati,  lieu¬ 
tenants.  They  commanded  in  chief  under  the  consul, 
and  received  his  orders,  as  the  lieutenant  generals 
serve  under  a  marshal  of  France,  or  under  the  eldest 
lieutenant  general,  who  commands  the  army  in  chief. 
It  appears  that  the  consuls  chose  these  lieutenants. 
Mention  is  made  of  this  in  the  earliest  times  of  the 
republic.  In  the  battle  of  the  lake  of  Regillus,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  255th  year  of  Rome,  T.  Herminius 
the  lieutenant  distinguished  himself  in  a  particular 
manner.?  Fabius  Maximus,  so  well  known  from  his 
wise  conduct  against  Hannibal,  did  not  disdain  to  be 
his  son’s  lieutenant,  who  had  been  elected  consul.8 
The  latter  in  that  quality  was  preceded  by  twelve 
lictors,  who  walked  one  after  the  other;  part  of  their 
function  was  to  cause  due  honour  to  be  paid  the 
consul.  Fabius  the  father,  upon  his  son’s  going  to 
meet  him,  having  passed  the  first  eleven  lictors,  con¬ 
tinuing  on  horseback,  the  consul  ordered  the  twelfth 
to  do  his  duty.  That  lictor  immediately  called  out 
to  Fabius  with  a  loud  voice  to  dismount.  The  vene¬ 
rable  old  man  obeyed  directly,  and  addressing  himself 
to  his  son,  told  him:  “I  had  a  mind  to  see  whether 
you  knew  that  you  were  consul.”9  It  is  well  known 
that  Scipio  Africanus  offered  to  serve  as  lieutenant 
under  the  consul  his  brother,  and  thereby  determined 
the  senate  to  give  the  latter  Greece  for  his  province. 
The  reader  has  no  doubt  observed,  in  all  that  I  have 
hitherto  related  concerning  the  Romans,  a  spirit  of 


i  Secundse  Legionis  Fulvius  Tribunus  militum  erat.  Is 
mensibus  suis  dimisit  legionem.  Liv.  1.  xl.  n.  41. 

»  Cum  placuiseet  eo  anno  tribunos  militum  ad  legiones 
suffragio  fieri  (nam  et  antea,  sicut  nunc  quos  Rufulos  vo- 
cant,  imperatores  ipsi  faciebant)  secundum  in  sex  locis 
Manlius  tenuit.  Liv.  1.  vii. 

s  Duo  imperia  eo  anno  dari  caepta  pc’  populum,  utraque 
ad  rem  militarem  pertinentia.  Unum,  ut  tribuni  senideni 
m  quatuor  legione3  a  populoerearentur,  qute  antea  perquam 
paucis  suffragio  populi  relicti  locis,  dictatorum  et.  consulum 
fuerant  beneficia.  Liv.  1.  ix.  n.  30. 

i  Decretum  ne  tribuni  militum  eo  anno  suffragiis  crea- 
rentur.  sed  consulum  prsetorumque  in  iis  faciendis  judicium 
arbitriumque  esset.  Liv.  1.  xlii.  n.  31. 

»  Lib.  xxiii.  n.  7. 

«  Lib.  xxvii.  n.  26,  and  41.  Lib.  xxxm.  n.  36,  &c.  . 

i  Liv.  I.  xxi.  n.  20.  8  Id.  1.  xxiv.  n.  44 

•  Id.  1.  xxxvii.  n.  1. 


understanding  and  conduct  which  evidently  shows 
that  the  great  success  of  their  arms  was  not  the  effect 
of  chance,  but  of  the  wisdom  and  ability,  which  pre 
sided  over  every  part  of  their  government. 

SECTION  II.— RAISING  OF  TROOPS. 

The  Lacedaemonians  properly  speaking,  were  a 
people  of  soldiers.  They  cultivated  neither  arts,  nor 
sciences.  They  applied  themselves  to  neither  com¬ 
merce  nor  agriculture;  leaving  the  care  of  their  lands 
entirely  to  slaves,  who  were  called  Helots.  All  theii 
laws,  institutions,  education,  in  a  word,  the  whole 
scheme  of  their  government,  tended  to  making  them 
warriors.  This  had  been  the  sole  view  of  their  legis¬ 
lator,  and  it  maybe  said,  that  he  succeeded  perfectly 
well  in  it.  Never  were  there  better  soldiers,  more 
formed  for  the  fatigues  of  war,  more  inured  to  military 
exercises,  more  accustomed  to  obedience  and  disci¬ 
pline,  more  full  of  courage  and  intrepidity,  more  sen¬ 
sible  to  honour,  nor  more  devoted  to  glory  and  the 
good  of  their  country.  They  were  distinguished  into 
two  sorts:  the  one  who  were  properly  called  Spartans , 
inhabited  the  city  of  Sparta;  the  others,  who  were 
named  only  Lacedaemonians,  resided  in  the  country. 
The  former  were  the  flower  of  the  state,  and  filled  all 
offices.  They  were  almost  all  of  them  capable  of 
commanding  in  chief.  The  wonderful  change  occa¬ 
sioned  only  by  one  of  them  (Xanthippus)  in  the  army 
of  the  Carthaginians,  to  whose  aid  he  was  sent,  has 
been  related;  and  also  in  what  manner  Gylippus,  an¬ 
other  Spartan,  saved  Syracuse.  Such  were  the  three 
hundred,  who,  with  Leonidas  at  their  head,  arrested 
for  a  great  while  the  innumerable  army  of  the  Per¬ 
sians,  at  the  straits  of  Thermopylae.  The  number  of 
the  Spartans  at  that  time  amounted  to  eight  thousand 
men,  or  something  more. to  The  age  (with  them)  for 
carrying  arms  was  from  thirty  to  sixty.  The  elder  and 
younger  were  left  at  home  to  guard  the  city.  They 
never  armed  their  slaves  but  upon  extreme  necessity. 
At  the  battle  of  Plataea,  the  troops  furnished  by  Spar¬ 
ta,  amounted  to  ten  thousand  men,  that  is  to  say, 
five  thousand  Lacedaemonians,  and  as  many  Spartans. 
Each  of  the  latter  had  seven  Helots  to  attend  him,  the 
number  of  which  in  consequence  amounted  to  thirty- 
five  thousand.  These  were  equipped  as  light  armed 
troops.  The  Lacedaemonians  had  very  little  cav¬ 
alry,  and  naval  affairs  were  then  entirely  unknown 
to  them.  It  was  not  till  very  late,  and  contrary  to 
the  plan  of  Lycurgus,  that  they  commenced  a  mari¬ 
time  power,  nor  were  their  fleets  at  any  time  very  nu¬ 
merous. 

Athens  was  much  larger  and  better  peopled  than 
Sparta.  In  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalerseus  it  was 
computed  to  have  twenty  thousand  citizens,  ten  thou¬ 
sand  strangers  settled  in  the  city,  and  forty  thousand 
slaves.  All  the  young  Athenians  were  enrolled  in  a 
public  register  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  at  the  same 
time  took  a  solemn  oath,  by  which  they  engaged  to 
serve  the  republic,  and  to  defend  it  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power  upon  all  occasions.  They  were  bound  by 
this  oath  to  the  age  of  sixty.  Each  of  the  ten  tribes, 
that  formed  the  body  of  the  state,  furnished  a  certain 
number  of  troops,  according  to  the  occasion,  either 
for  the  sea  or  land  service:  for  the  naval  power  of 
Athens  became  very  considerable  in  process  of  time. 
In  Thucydides  11  we  see  that  the  troops  of  the  Athen¬ 
ians,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  were 
thirteen  thousand  heavy  armed  foot,  sixteen  hundred 
archers,  and  very  near  as  many  horse,  which  in  all 
might  amount  to  sixteen  thousand  men:  without  in¬ 
cluding  sixteen  thousand  more,  who  remained  to  guard 
the  city,  citadel,  and  ports,  either  citizens  under  or 
over  the  military  age,  or  strangers  settled  amongst 
them.  The  fleet  at  that  time  consisted  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  galleys.  I  shall  relate  in  the  following  article 
the  order  observed  in  them. 

The  troops  both  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  were  not 
numerous,  but  full  of  valour,  well  disciplined,  intrepid, 
and  one  might  also  say,  invincible.  They  Were  not 
soldiers  raised  by  chance,  often  without  spirit  or  home 
insensible  to  glory,  indifferent  to  a  success  little  affec 


I  Herod.  1.  vii,  c.  34. 


ii  Thucyd.  1.  ii.  p.  110. 
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ting  them;  who  had  nothing  to  lose,  who  made  war  a 
mercenary  traffic,  and  sold  their  lives  for  a  scanty 
means  of  subsistence,  their  pay.  They  were  the 
chosen  troops  of  the  two  most  warlike  states  in  the 
world;  soldiers  determined  to  conquer  or  die;  who 
breathed  nothing  but  war  and  battle;  who  had  nothing 
in  view  but  glory  and  the  liberty  of  their  country; 
who  in  action  believed  they  saw  their  wives  and 
children,  whose  safety  depended  on  their  arms  and 
valour.  Such  were  the  troops  raised  in  Greece, 
amongst  whom  desertion,  and  the  punishment  of  de¬ 
serters,  was  never  so  much  as  mentioned;  for  could  a 
soldier  be  tempted  to  renounce  his  family  and  country 
for  ever! 

As  much  may  be  said  of  the  Romans,  of  whom  it 
remains  for  us  to  speak.  Amongst  them,  the  consuls 
generally  levied  the  troops:  and  as  new  ones  were  no¬ 
minated  every  year,  so  new  levies  were  also  made 
annually.  The  age  for  entering  into  the  army  was 
seventeen  years.  Only  citizens  were  admitted  to 
serve  in  it;  and  none  were  received  under  that  age  but 
in  extraordinary  cases  and  pressing  occasions.!  Once 
they  were  obliged  to  arm  slaves:  but  first,  which  is 
very  remarkable,  they  were  severally  asked,  whether 
they  entered  themselves  freely  and  of  their  own  ac¬ 
cord ;  because  they  did  not  think  it  proper  to  place 
any  confidence  in  soldiers  listed  by  fraud  or  force. 
Sometimes  they  went  so  far  as  to  arm  those,  who  were 
confined  in  the  prisons  either  for  debt,  or  crimes:  but 
this  was  very  seldom  practised.  The  Roman  troops 
therefore  were  composed  only  of  citizens.  Those 
amongst  them  who  were  poor  ( prolelarii ,  capite  censi ) 
were  not  listed.  They  wanted  soldiers,  whose  for¬ 
tunes  might  be  answerable  to  the  republic  for  their 
zeal  in  its  defence.  Most  of  these  soldiers  lived  in 
the  country,  to  take  care  of  their  estates  themselves, 
and  to  improve  them  with  their  own  hands.  Those 
who  dwelt  at  Rome,  had  each  of  them  their  portion 
of  land,  which  they  cultivated  in  the  same  manner. 
So  that  the  whole  youth  of  Rome  were  accustomed 
to  support  the  rudest  fatigues;2  to  endure  sun,  rain, 
and  hail;  to  lie  hard  and  often  in  the  midst  of  the 
fields,  and  in  the  open  air;  to  live  soberly  and  wisely, 
and  to  be  contented  with  a  little.  They  never  knew 
pleasures  or  luxury,  had  their  members  inured  to  all 
sorts  of  labour,  and  by  their  residence  in  the  country, 
had  contracted  the  habit  of  handling  heavy  instru¬ 
ments,  digging  of  trenches,  and  carrying  heavy  bur¬ 
dens.  Equally  soldiers,  and  labourers,  these  Romans 
in  entering  the  service  only  changed  their  arms  and 
tools.  The  young  people  who  lived  in  the  city,  were 
not  much  more  tenderly  bred  than  the  others.  Their 
continual  exercises  in  the  field  of  Mars,  their  races  on 
horseback  and  on  foot,  always  followed  by  the  custom 
of  swimming  the  Tiber  to  wash  off  their  sweat,  was 
an  excellent  apprenticeship  for  the  trade  of  war.  Such 
soldiers  must  have  been  very  intrepid.  For  the  less 


1  Dilectu  edicto,  juniores  arinis  septemdecim,  et  quosdam 

preetextatos  scribunt - Aliam  formam  uovi  delectus  inopia 

liberorum  capitum  ar.  necessitas  dedit.  Octo  millia  juve* 
n'um  validorum  ex  servitiis  prius  sciscitantes  singulos  vell- 
ent  ne  militare,  empta  publice  armaverunt.  Liv.  1.  xxxii. 
n.  57. 

a  Sed  rusticorum  mascula  militum 
Proles,  Sabellis  docta  ligonibus 
Versare  glebas,  et  severri 
Matris  ad  arbitrium  recisos 
Portare  fustes.  Horat .  Od,  6.  lib.  lii. 

But  soldiers  of  a  rustic  mould  ; 

Rough,  hardy,  season’d,  manly,  bold; 

Either  they  dug  the  stubborn  ground, 

Or  thro’  hewn  woods  their  weighty  strokes  did  sound. 

Roscommon. 

Nunquam  puto  potuisse  duhitari  aptiorem  armis  rusticam 
plebem,  qute  subdivo  et  in  labore  nutritur ;  solis  patiens ; 
umbrae  negligens;  balnearum  nescia;  deliciarum  ignara; 
simplicis  aoimi;  parvo  contenta;  duratis  ad  omnem  labo- 
rum  tolerantiam  membris;  cui  gestare  ferrum,  fossam  du- 

cere,  onus  ferre,  coosuetudo  de  rure  est - Idem  bellator, 

idem  agricola  genera  tantum  mutabat  armorum- - Sudo- 

rem  eursu  et  campestri  exerc.it, io  collectum  nando  juventus 
abluebat  in  Tyberi.  Nescio  enim  quomodo  minus  mortem 
timet,  qui  minds  deliciarum  novit  in  vita.  Vegel.de re  mil. 
1.  i.  c.  3. 
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men  are  acquainted  with  pleasures  the  less  they  fear 
death.  * 

Before  they  proceeded  to  levy  troops,  the  consuls 
gave  the  people  notice  of  the  day,  upon  which  all  the 
Romans  capable  of  bearing  arms,  were  to  assemble. 
The  day  being  come,  and  the  people  assembled  in  the 
capitol,  or  the  field  of  Mars,  the  military  tribunes 
drew  the  tribes  by  lot,  and  called  them  out  as  they 
came  up.  They  afterwards  made  their  choice  of  these 
citizens,  taking  them  each  in  his  rank,  four  by  four, 
as  near  as  possible  of  equal  stature,  age  and  strength ; 
and  continued  to  do  the  same  till  the  four  legions 
were  complete.  After  the  troops  were  levied,  every 
soldier  took  an  oath  to  the  consul  or  tribunes.  By 
this  oath  they  engaged  to  assemble  at  the  consul’s  or 
der,  and  not  to  quit  the  service  without  his  permission 
to  obey  the  orders  of  the  officers,  and  to  do  their  utmosi 
to  execute  them;  not  to  retire  either  through  fear,  or 
to  fly  from  the  enemy;  and  not  to  quit  their  rank. 
This  was  not  a  mere  formality,  nor  a  ceremony  purely 
external,  of  no  effect  with  regard  to  the  conduct.  It 
was  a  very  serious  act  of  religion,  sometimes  attended 
with  terrible  imprecations,  which  made  a  strong  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  mind,  was  judged  absolutely  and 
indispensably  necessary,  and  without  which  the  sol¬ 
diers  could  not  fight  against  the  enemy.  The  Greeks 
as  well  as  Romans  made  their  troops  take  this  oath,  or 
one  to  the  same  effect;  and  they  founded  their  reason 
for  it  upon  a  great  principle.  They  knew,  that  a 
private  person  of  himself  has  no  right  over  the  lives 
of  other  men:  that  the  prince  or  state,  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  that  power  from  God,  put  arms  into  his  hands: 
that  it  is  only  in  virtue  of  this  power,  with  which  he 
is  invested  by  his  oath,  that  he  can  draw  his  sword 
against  the  enemy;  and  that,  without  this  power,  he 
makes  himself  guilty  of  all  the  blood  he  sheds,  and 
commits  homicide  as  often  as  he  kills  an  enemy.  The 
consul,* * 3  who  commanded  in  Macedonia  against  Per¬ 
seus,  having  dismissed  a  legion,  in  which  the  son  of 
Cato  the  censor  served,  that  young  officer,  who  had 
nothing  in  view  but  to  distinguish  himself  by  some 
action,  did  not  withdraw  with  the  legion,  hut  re- 
manied  in  the  camp.  His  father  thereupon  wrote 
immediately  to  the  consul,  to  desire,  if  he  thought  fit 
to  suffer  his  son  to  continue  in  the  army,  that  he 
would  make  him  take  a  new  oath,  because  being  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  former,  he  had  no  right  any  longer 
to  join  in  battle  against  the  enemy.4  And  he  wrote 
to  his  son  to  the  same  effect,  advising  him  not  to  fight 
till  he  had  sworn  again,  ft  was  in  consequence  of  the 
same  maxim,  that  Cyrus  the  Great,  exceedingly  ap- 
lauded  the  action  of  an  officer,  who,  having  raised 
is  arm  to  strike  an  enemy,  upon  hearing  the  retreat 
sounded,  stopt  short,  regarding  that  signal  as  an  order 
to  proceed  no  farther.6  What  might  not  be  expected 
from  officers  and  soldiers  so  accustomed  to  obedience, 
and  so  full  of  respect  for  their  general’s  orders,  and 
the  rules  of  discipline? 

The  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  at  Rome,  after  the  oath, 
told  the  legions  the  day  and  place  for  the  general 
rendezvous.  When  they  were  assembled  at  the  time 
fixed,  the  youngest  and  poorest  were  made  light  arm¬ 
ed  troops;  the  next  in  age  Hastali;  the  strongest  and 
most  vigorous  Principes;  and  the  oldest  soldiers, 
Triarii.  Two  legions  were  usually  given  to  each 
consul.  The  number  of  soldiers  to  a  legion  were  not 
always  the  same.  At  first  they  were  not  above  three 
thousand,  but  were  afterwards  augmented  to  four,  five, 
six  thousand  and  something  more.  The  most  usual 
number  was  four  thousand  two  hundred  foot,  and 
three  hundred  horse.  Such  it  was  in  the  time  of  Po¬ 
lybius,  where  I  shall  fix  it. 

The  legion  was  divided  into  three  bodies,  the  Has¬ 
tali,  the  Principes,  and  the  Triarii.  The  reader  will 
be  so  good  as  to  excuse  me  the  use  of  these  three 
words,  having  no  others  to  express  their  meaning. 
The  two  first  bodies  consisted  each  of  twelve  hundred 
men,  and  the  third  of  six  hundred  only.  The  Hastati 
formed  the  first  line,  the  Principes  the  second;  and 

»  Manucius  believes  this  to  have  been  Paulus  Ailmilius. 

4  Quia  priore  amisso  jure,  cum  hostibus  pugnare  non  pt>* 

terat.  Cic.  de  Offic.  I.  i  n.  36,  37. 

4  Xcnoph.  in  Cyrop. 
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the  Triarii  the  third.  This  last  body  was  composed 
of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  soldiers,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  bravest  in  the  army.  The  danger  must 
have  been  very  great  and  urgent  before  it  reached 
this  third  line.  From  whence  came  the  proverbial 
expression,  Res  ad  Triarios  rediit.  Each  of  these 
three  bodies  were  divided  into  ten  parts  or  Maniples, 
consisting  of  sixscore  in  the  Hastati  and  Principes, 
and  only  of  sixty  in  the  Triarii.  Each  Maniple  had 
two  centuries  or  companies.  Anciently,  and  at  its 
first  institution  by  Romulus,  the  century  had  an  hun¬ 
dred  men,  from  which  it  took  its  name.  But  after¬ 
wards  it  consisted  only  of  sixty  in  the  Hastati  and 
Principes,  and  thirty  in  the  Triarii.  The  commanders 
of  these  centuries  or  companies  were  called  Centuri¬ 
ons.  I  shall  soon  explain  the  distinction  of  their 
ranks.  Besides  these  three  bodies,  there  were  in 
each  legion  light  armed  troops  of  different  denomina¬ 
tions,  Rorarii,  Accensi ;  and  in  later  times  the  Velites. 
They  were  also  twelve  hundred  in  number.  They 
were  not  properly  a  distinct  body,  but  disposed  into 
the  three  others,  according  to  occasion.  Their  arms 
were  a  sword,  a  javelin,  ( hasta )  a  parma,  that  is  a 
light  shield.  The  youngest  and  most  active  soldiers 
were  chosen  for  this  body. 

From  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  distinct  ranks  of  the  Hastati,  Principes,  and 
Triarii,  though  the  army  was  almost  always  drawn 
up  in  three  lines.  The  legion  at  that  time  was  di¬ 
vided  into  ten  parts,  which  were  called  Cohortes. 
Each  cohort  was  a  kind  of  legion  abridged.  It  had 
sixscore  Hastati,  sixscore  Principes,  sixty  Triarii,  and 
sixscore  light  armed  men,  which  made  in  all  four 
hundred  and  twenty.  That  is  precisely  the  tenth 
part  of  a  legion,  consisting  of  four  thousand  two  hun¬ 
dred  foot. 

The  Roman  cavalry  was  not  very  numerous:  three 
hundred  horse  to  above  four  thousand  foot.  It  was 
divided  also  into  ten  companies,  {Alas')  each  consist¬ 
ing  of  thirty  men.  The  horsemen  were  chosen  out  of 
the  richest  of  the  citizens;  l  and  in  the  distribution  of 
the  Roman  people  by  centuries,  of  which  Servius 
Tullius  was  the  author,  they  composed  the  eighteen 
first  centuries.  They  are  the  same  who  are  after¬ 
wards  mentioned  in  history  under  the  name  of  Roman 
knights,  and  formed  a  third  and  middle  order  between 
the  senate  and  people.  The  republic  supplied  them 
with  horses  and  subsistence.  Till  the  siege  of  Veii, 
there  were  no  other  cavalry  in  the  Roman  armies  2 
At  that  time  those  who  were  qualified  by  their  estates 
to  be  admitted  into  the  cavalry,  but  had  not  a  horse 
allowed  them  at  the  public  expense,  nor  in  conse¬ 
quence  the  rank  of  knights,  offered  to  serve  in  the  ca¬ 
valry,  supplying  themselves  with  horses.  Their  offer 
was  accepted.  From  thenceforth  there  were  two  sorts 
of  cavalry  in  the  Roman  armies:*  the  one  whom  the 
public  supplied  with  horses,  equum  publicum,  and 
these  were  the  true  Roman  knights;  the  others  who 
furnished  themselves,  and  served  eguo  suo,  had  not 
the  title  or  prerogative  of  the  knights.  But  the 
horse  kept  at  the  public  expense  was  always  the  con¬ 
stitutive  title  of  the  Roman  knight;  and  when  the 
censors  degraded  a  Roman  knight,  it  was  by  taking 
his  horse  from  him. 

Besides  the  citizens  who  formed  the  legions,  there 
were  troops  of  the  allies  in  the  Roman  army,  these 
were  states  of  Italy,  which  the  Romans  had  subjected, 
and  had  allowed  the  use  of  their  laws  and  government, 
upon  condition  of  supplying  them  a  certain  number  of 
troops.  They  furnished  an  equal  number  of  infantry 
with  the  Romans,  and  generally  twice  as  many  horse. 
Amongst  the  allies,  the  best  made  and  bravest  both 
of  the  horse  and  foot  were  chosen  to  be  posted  about 
the  consul’s  person:  these  were  called  Extraordina- 
rii.  The  third  part  of  the  horse,  and  the  fifth  of  the 
foot,  were  disposed  of  in  this  manner;  the  rest  were 
placed  half  on  the  right  and  half  on  the  left  wings, 

»  Liv.  1.  i.  n.  43.  4  Liv.  1.  v.  n.  7. 

»  This  distinction  is  strongly  enougli  marked  in  Mago’s 
discourse  to  the  senate  of  Carthage  upon  the  gold  rings. 
Neminem  nisi  equitem,  et  eorum  ipsorum  primores,  id  in- 
signe  genere.  Liv.  1. xxiii.  n,  12.  These  primores  equitum 
are  the  true  Roman  knights,  qui  merebant  equo  publico. 


the  Romans  generally  reserving  the  centre  to  tnem- 
selves. 

The  Roman  army,  as  we  see  from  what  has  hitherto 
been  said,  consisted  solely  of  citizens  and  allies  U 
was  not  till  the  sixth  year  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
that  the  Romans  admitted  mercenaries  into  their 
troops,  which  was  seldom  or  ever  done  in  the  times 
of  the  republics  These  were  Celtiberians,  who  as 
we  find,  composed  the  greatest  part  of  Cn.  Scipio’s 
army  in  Spain:  an  essential  fault,  which  cost  him  his 
life,  and  Rome  almost  the  loss  of  Spain,  and  perhaps 
the  ruin  of  her  empire.  That  example,  as  Livy  wise¬ 
ly  observes,5  ought  to  have  taught  Roman  general* 
never  to  suffer  a  greater  number  of  strangers  than  of 
their  own  troops  in  their  armies.  It  is  well  known, 
that  the  revolt  of  foreign  troops  more  than  once 
brought  Carthage  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin.  That  re¬ 
public  had  almost  no  other  soldiers;  which  was  the 
great  defect  of  its  military  economy.  Such  a  mixture 
of  foreign  and  barbarous  troops,  and  their  superiority 
in  number,  in  the  Roman  armies,  were  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  entire  ruin  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire  in  the  West. 

I  return  to  the  centurions,  whose  different  ranks  I 
am  to  explain.  I  have  said  that  in  each  Maniple  there 
were  two  centuries,  and  in  consequence  two  centuri¬ 
ons.  He  who  commanded  the  first  century  of  the  first 
Maniple  of  the  Triarii,  called  also  Pilani,  was  the 
most  considerable  of  all  the  centurions,  and  had  a 
place  in  the  council  of  war  with  the  consul  and  prin¬ 
cipal  officers:  Primipilus,  or  Primipili  Centurio.  He 
was  called  Primipilus  prior,  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  centurion  who  commanded  the  second  century  ot 
the  same  Maniple,  who  was  called  Primipilus  poste¬ 
rior.  And  the  same  was  done  in  the  other  centuries. 
The  centurion  who  commanded  the  second  century 
of  the  same  Maniple  of  the  Triarii,  was  called  secnnai 
pili  Centurio;  and  so  on  to  the  tenth,  who  was  called 
decimi  pili  Centurio.  The  same  order  was  observed 
amongst  the  Hastati  and  Principes.  The  first  centu¬ 
rion  of  the  Principes  was  called  primus  Princcps,  or 
primi  principle  Centurio;  the  second ,  secundus  Prin- 
ceps,  and  so  on  to  the  tenth.  In  this  manner  the  Has¬ 
tati  were  called,  primus  Hastatus,  secundus  Hastalus, 
&c.  The  centurions  were  raised  from  an  inferior  to 
a  superior  degree,  not  only'  by  seniority,  but  merit. 
This  distinction  of  degrees  and  posts  of  honour,  which 
were  only  granted  to  bravery  and  real  service,  exci¬ 
ted  an  incredible  emulation  amongst  the  troops,  that 
kept  them  always  in  spirit  and  order.  A  private  sol¬ 
dier  became  a  centurion, and  afterwards  rising  through 
all  the  different  degrees,  might  at  length  arrive,  at  tne 
principal  posts.  This  view,  this  hope  supported  them 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  severe  fatigues,  animated 
them,  prevented  them  from  committing  faults,  or 
taking  distaste  to  the  service,  and  prompted  them  on 
to  the  most  arduous  and  valiant  actions.  It  is  in  this 
manner  an  invincible  army  is  formed. 

The  officers  were  very  warm  in  preserving  these 
distinctions  and  pre-eminences.  I  shall  relate  an  in¬ 
stance  of  this  very  proper  to  the  present  subject,  that 
is,  the  raising  of  troops,  which  does  great  honour  to  the 
Roman  soldiery,  and  show’s  with  what  moderation 
and  wisdom  their  sensibility  for  glory  was  attended. 
When  the  Roman  people  had  resolved  upon  the  war 
against  Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Macedonia,  amongst 
the  other  measures  taken  for  the  success  of  it,  the 
senate  decreed,  that  the  consul,  charged  with  that  ex¬ 
pedition,  should  raise  as  many  centurions  and  veterae 
soldiers,  as  he  pleased,  out  of  those  w’ho  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  fifty  years  of  age.  Twenty-three  centurions 
who  had  been  Primipili ,6 * 8  refused  to  take  arms,  unless 
the  same  rank  were  granted  them,  which  they  had  in 
the  preceding  campaigns.  The  affair  was  hrought 
before  the  people.  After  Popilius,  who  had  been 


4  Id  ad  memoriam  insigne  est,  quod  mercenarium  militem 
in  castris  neminem  ante,  quam  turn  Celtiberos,  Romani  ha- 

buerunt.  Liv.  1.  xxiv.  n.  49. 

*  Id  quidem  cavendum  semper  Romanis  ducibus  erit,  ex- 
emplaque  haec  vere  pro  dor.umentis  habenda,  ne  ita  externis 
credant  auxiliis,  ut  non  plus  sui  roboris  suarumque  proprid 

virium  in  castris  habeant.  Liv.  1.  xxv.  n.  33. 

8  Q.ui  primos  pilos  dnxerant. 
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consul  two  yeai9  before,  had  pleaded  the  cause  of  the 
centurions,  and  the  consul  his  own,  one  of  the  centu¬ 
rions,  who  had  appealed  to  the  people,  having  obtain¬ 
ed  permission  to  speak,  expressed  himself  to  this 
effect, — “  I  am  called  Sp.  Ligustinus,  of  the  Crustu- 
mine  tribe,  descended  from  the  Sabines.  My  father 
left  me  a  small  field  and  a  cottage,  where  I  was  born, 
brought  up,  and  now  live.  As  soon  as  I  was  at  age 
to  marry,  he  gave  me  his  brother’s  daughter  for  my 
wife:i  she  brought  me  no  portion  but  liberty , chastity , 
and  a  fruitfulness  sufficient  for  the  richest  houses. 
We  have  six  sons  and  two  daughters,  both  married. 
Of  my  sons,  four  have  taken  the  robe  of  manhood, 
(tog-a  virilis,)  the  other  two  are  still  infants.  1  began 
to  bear  arms  in  the  consulship  of  P.  Sulpicius  and  C. 
Aurelius.  I  served  two  years  a9  a  private  soldier  in 
the  army,  in  Macedonia,  against  king  Philip.  The 
third  year  T.  Quintius  Flamininus,  to  reward  me  for 
my  services,  made  me  captain  of  a  century  in  the  first 
Maniple  of  the  Hastati.2  I  served  afterwards  as  a 
volunteer  in  Spain,  under  Cato;  and  that  general,  who 
is  so  excellent  a  judge  of  merit,  made  me  first  Mani¬ 
ple  of  the  Hastati.3  In  the  war  against  the  jEtolians 
and  king  Antiochus,  I  rose  to  the  same  rank  amongst 
the  Principes.4  I  afterwards  made  several  campaigns, 
and  in  a  very  few  years  have  been  four  times  Primi- 
ilus;5  I  have  been  four  and  thirty  times  rewarded 
y  the  generals,  have  received  six  civic  crowns,8  have 
served  two  and  twenty  campaigns,  and  am  above  fifty 
ears  old.  Though  I  had  not  completed  the  num- 
er  of  years  required  by  the  law,  and  my  age  did  not 
discharge  me,  substituting  four  of  my  children  in  my 
place,  I  should  deserve  to  be  exempt  from  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  serving.  But  by  all  1  have  said,  I  only  intend 
to  show  the  justice  of  my  cause.  F or  the  rest,  as  long 
as  those  who  levy  troops  shall  judge  me  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  I  shall  not  refuse  the  service.  The  tri¬ 
bunes  shall  rank  me  as  they  please,  that  is  their  busi¬ 
ness:  mine  is  so  to  act,  that  none  be  ranked  above  me 
for  valour;  as  all  the  generals,  under  whom  I  have  had 
the  honour  to  serve,  and  all  my  comrades  can  wit¬ 
ness  for  me,  I  have  hitherto  never  failed  to  do.  For 
you,  centurions,  notwithstanding  your  appeal,  as  even 
during  your  youth,  you  have  never  done  any  thing 
contrary  to  the  authority  of  the  magistrates  and  sen¬ 
ate,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  become  your  age  to  show 
yourselves  submissive  to  the  senate  and  consuls,  and 
to  think  every  station  honourable,  that  gives  you  op¬ 
portunity  to  serve  the  republic.’’?  When  he  had  done 
speaking,  the  consul,  after  having  given  him  the  highest 
praises  before  the  people,  left  the  assembly, and  carri¬ 
ed  the  centurion  with  him  into  the  senate.  Ther  he 
was  publicly  thanked  in  the  name  of  that  august  body, 
and  the  military  tribunes,  as  a  mark  and  reward  of 
his  valour  and  zeal,  declared  him  Primipilis,  that  is 
first  officer  of  the  first  legion.  The  other  centurions, 
renouncing  their  appeal,  made  no  farther  difficulty  to 
enter  into  the  service. 

Nothing  gives  us  a  juster  idea  of  the  Roman  char¬ 
acter  than  facts  of  this  kind.  What  a  fund  of  good 
sense,  equity,  nobleness,  and  even  greatness  of  soul 
does  this  soldier  express!  He  speaks  of  his  ancient 
poverty  without  shame,  and  of  his  glorious  services 
without  vanity.  He  is  not  improperly  tenacious  of  a 
false  point  of  honour.  He  modestly  defends  his  rights, 
and  renounces  them.  He  teaches  all  ages  not  to  con¬ 
tend  with  their  country  nor  to  make  the  public  good 
give  place  to  their  private  interest;  and  is  so  happy, 
as  to  bring  over  all  those  in  the  same  case,  and  asso¬ 
ciated  with  himself,  into  his  opinion.  How  powerful 
is  example!  The  good  disposition  of  a  single  person 


i  Pater  milii  exorem  fratris  sui  filiam  deiiit,  quffi  secum 
nihil  attulit  praeter  libertatem,  pudicitiarn,  et  cum  his  fm- 
cunditatem,  quanta  vel  in  ditti  domo  satis  esset. 
a  Decumum  ordinem  Hastatum  assignavit. 

»  Dignum  judicavit,  cui  primum  Pastatum  prioris  centu¬ 
ries  assignaret. 

«  Mihi  primus  Princeps  prioris  centuriffi  est  assigna- 
tus. 

»  Q.uater  primum  pilum  duxi. 

•  The  crowns  given  for  having  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen 
were  called  so. 

1  Et  omnia  honesta  loca  ducere,  quibus  remp  defensuri 

fitis 
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is  sometimes  all  that  is  necessary  for  reducing  a  mill* * 
titude  to  reason. 

ARTICLE  III. 

PREPARATIONS  OP  WAR. 

I  shall  include  in  this  article  what  relates  to  provi¬ 
sions,  the  pay  of  soldiers,  their  arms,  and  some  other 
cares  necessary  to  be  taken  by  generals  before  they 
begin  to  march. 

SECTION  I.— of  provisions. 

The  order  observed  by  the  Romans  in  regard  to 
provisions,  is  better  known  to  us  than  that  of  the 
Greeks;  the  quaestor  was  charged  with  this  care. 
The  ration  of  corn  for  each  soldier’s  daily  subsistence 
was  very  near  the  same  with  both  people,  that  is  to 
say  a  chcenix,  or  the  eighth  part  of  a  Roman  bushel; 
six  ot  which  went  to  the  Medimnus.  The  chaenix 
was  also  the  usual  daily  allowance  of  a  slave.  A  Ro¬ 
man  soldier  therefore  in  the  foot  had  four  bushels  of 
wheat  a  month;  which  was  called  menstruum:  that  is 
to  say,  thirty-two  chtenix,  which  was  something  more 
than  a  chaenix  per  day.  The  foot  soldier  of  the  allies 
had  as  much. 

The  Roman  cavalry  soldier  received  two  medimni 
of  wheat,  or  twelve  bushels,  a  month,  because  he  had 
two  domestics,  which  amounted  to  fourscore  and  six¬ 
teen  chaenix,  at  the  rate  of  something  more  than  a 
chaenix  per  man  daily.  This  horseman  had  two  hor¬ 
ses,  one  for  himself,  and  the  other  to  carry  his  baggage, 
&c.  For  these  two  horses  he  received  also  monthly, 
seven  medimni  of  barley,  which  make  forty-two 
bushels,  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel,  and  a  little  more 
than  three  chaenix  a  day  for  two  horses.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  one  of  these  horsemen  to  have  a  certain  in¬ 
come,  to  support  the  unavoidable  expenses  he  was  at 
during  the  campaign;  hence  it  sometimes  happened 
that  a  citizen,  though  of  a  patrician  family,  was  oblig¬ 
ed  by  his  poverty  to  serve  in  the  foot.8  The  horse¬ 
man  of  the  allies  had  a  medimnus  and  one-third  per 
month,  that  is  to  say,  eight  bushels  of  corn,  because 
he  had  only  one  horse,  and  consequently  but  one  ser¬ 
vant;  and  five  medimni  of  barley  for  that  horse,  which 
make  thirty  bushels,  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  a  day. 
The  quantity  of  wheat  for  the  officers  augmented  in 
proportion  to  their  pay,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  the 
sequel.  The  portion  of  corn  was  sometimes  doubled 
to  the  soldiers  by  way  of  honour  and  reward,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  several  passages  in  Livy.9 

The  public  stores  of  corn,  of  which  the  quaestors,, 
as  I  have  said,  had  the  care,  were  carried  either  in 
ships,  in  waggons,  or  by  beasts  of  burthen:  but  the 
foot  soldiers  carried  upon  their  shoulde  rs  the  quantity 
of  corn  distributed  to  them  for  a  ceitain  time,  which 
very  much  lessened  the  number  of  carriages. 

Four  bushels  of  wheat,  which  was  the  quantity  of 
each  soldier  for  a  month,  was  a  heavy  load,  without 
reckoning  all  that  he  had  to  carry  besides.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  they  were  sometimes  loaded  with  four 
bushelsdO  but  this  undoubtedly  was  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  as  upon  a  forced  march,  or  a  sudden  expe¬ 
dition  in  the  enemy’s  country.  It  is  highly'  probable 
that  they  generally  carried  corn  only  for  twelve,  fif¬ 
teen,  or  twenty  days  at  most;  and  this  weight  dimin¬ 
ished  every  day  by  the  daily  consumption. 

It  may  be  asked  why  corn,  rather  than  bread  was 
given  to  the  troops.  Perhaps  this  custom  had  been 
transferred  from  the  city  into  the  camp;  for  in  the  city 
the  public  distributions  were  made  in  corn,  not  in 
bread.  Besides  which,  the  weight  of  corn  was  lighter 


•  Magistrum  equitum  dicit  L.  Tarquitinm  patriciffi  gen- 
tis,  sed  qui,  in  cum  stipendia  pedibus  propter  puupertatem> 
fecisset,  bello  tamen  primus  longd  Roman®  juventutis  ha- 
bitus  esset.  Liv.  1.  iii.  n.  27. 

•  Milites.  qui  in  prsesidio  fuerant,  duplici  frumento  in 
perpetuum:  in  praesentia  singulis  bobus  donati.  Lib,  7. 

IJispanis  duplicia  cibaria  dari  jussit.  Lib.  24. 

*o  Consul  menstruum  jusso  milile  secum  ferre  protectus, 
decimo  post  die,  quam  exercitum  acceperat,  castra  movit* 
Liv.  1.  xliv.  n.  2.  _ 

Aquilejenses,  nihil  se  ultra  scire  nec  audere  amrmare,. 
qunm  triginta  dierum  fruraeotum  militi  datum  Ijx.  I 
xliii.  n.  1. 
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than  that  o  f  bread.  Pliny  observes,  that  the  weight  of 
a  bushel  of  wheat  in  grain  augments  exactly  qne  third 
when  made  into  ammunition  bread. i  This  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  difference.  But  it  may  be  conceived  to  have 
been  a  very  great  trouble  for  the  soldiers  to  make  their 
own  bread,  to  grind  the  corn,  and  afterwards  to  bake 
it;  though  they  weredivided  into  messes  or  chambers, 
called  Contubernia,  this  seems  to  us  a  considerable 
difficulty.  To  judge  rightly  of  it,  however,  we  must 
imagine  ourselves  to  live  in  the  same  times  and  coun¬ 
tries  with  them,  and  consider  the  customs  which 
then  prevailed.  The  Roman  soldier,  employed  in 
grinding  the  corn,  and  baking  the  bread,  did  no  more 
in  the  camp,  than  he  had  done  every  day  in  the  city 
in  times  of  peace.  His  meal  supplied  him  with  I  know 
not  what  variety  of  dishes.  Besides  the  common 
bread,  he  made  a  kind  of  soft  boiled  food  of  it,  very 
agreeable  to  the  troops:  he  mingled  it  with  milk,  roots, 
and  herbs;  and  made  pancakes  of  it  upon  a  small 
plate  laid  over  the  fire,  or  upon  the  hot  ashes,  as  was 
anciently  the  manner  of  regaling  guests,  and  is  still 
practised  throughout  the  East,  where  these  kind  of 
thin  cakes  are  much  preferred  to  our  best  bread. 

Upon  certain  occasions  bread  was  distributed 
amongst  the  troops.2  When  L.  Quintius  Cincinnatus 
was  created  dictator  against  the  iEqui;  he  ordered  all 
the  youth  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  repair  to  the 
Campus  Martius  before  sunset,  with  bread  for  five 
days,  each  of  them  with  twelve  palisades.  He  com¬ 
manded  such  of  the  citizens  as  were  of  a  more  advanced 
age  to  bake  bread  for  the  young  ones,  whilst  they 
were  employed  in  preparing  their  arms,  and  providing 
themselves  with  stakes.  This  was  chiefly  done  when 
they  were  to  embark, 3  because  there  was  not  so  much 
convenience  on  board  the  vessels  for  baking  bread,  as 
on  shore.  But  generally  the  soldier  ground  his  corn 
himself,  either  in  little  mills,  which  he  carried  along 
with  him,  or  upon  stones;  after  which  he  baked  his 
bread,  not  in  ovens,  but  upon  a  fire,  or  under  the 
ashes. 

To  the  corn  given  the  troops  were  added  salt,  herbs 
and  roots,  cheese,  and  sometimes  bacon  and  pork. 
Their  drink  was  ansv/erable  to  this  diet.  The  army 
very  seldom  used  wine.  Cato  the  elder  drank  nothing 
but  water,  except  hi  great  heats,  when  he  only  mixed 
it  with  vinegar.4  The  use  of  this  drink  was  common 
in  the  armies ;  it  was  called  posca.  Every  soldier  was 
obliged  to  have  a  bottle  of  it  in  his  equipage.  The 
emperor  Pescennius  forbade  the  use  of  any  other  drink 
in  his  army:  jussit  vinura  ir.  expeditione  neminen  bi- 
bere,  sed  aceto  universes  esse  contentost  The  expres¬ 
sion,  universes,  seems  to  imply  that  this  prohibition 
was  universal,  and  extended  to  the  officers  as  well  as 
soldiers.  This  drink  [posca)  was  very  good  to  quench 
the  thirst  immediately,  and  to  correct  the  badness  of 
the  water  which  they  might  meet  with  upon  their 
march.  Hippocrates  says,  that  vinegar  is  refreshing; 
553;  ^usSuirr :  for  which  reason  it  was  given  to  reapers, 
and  those  who  worked  in  the  field.6  Aristotle  tells 
us, 7  that  the  Carthaginians,  in  time  of  war,  abstained 
from  wine. 

I  have  heard  say  that  nothing  gives  persons  in  the 
army,  who  read  the  ancient  history,  so  much  difficulty, 
as  the  article  of  provisions;  which  difficulty'  is  not 
without  its  foundation.  We  do  not  find,  that  either 
the  Greeks  or  Romans  had  the  precaution  to  provide 
magazines  of  forage,  to  lay  up  provisions,  to  have  a 
'  commissary  general  of  stores,  or  to  be  followed  by  a 
.  great  number  of  carriages.  We  are  amazed  at  what 
is  said  8  of  the  army  of  Xerxes  king  of  Persia,  which 
.  amounted,  including  the  train  and  baggage,  to  more 
than  five  millions  of  souls;  and  for  the  subsistence  of 
which,  according  to  the  computation  of  Herodotus, 
more  than  six  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  a 

1  Lex  certe  naturee,  ut  in  quocumque  genere  pani  mili- 
tari  lertia  port.io  ad  grani  pondus  acisedat.  Plin,  xviii.  c.  7. 

a  Liv.  I.  iii.  n.  27. 

»  Ut  socii  navales  decern  dierum  cocta  cibaria  ad  naves 
deterrent.  Liv.  1.  xxi.  11.  49. 

Cum  triginta  dierum  coctis  cibariis  naves  conscenderunt. 

1.  xxiii. 

*  Plut.  in  Cat.  p.  330.  ‘  Spartian. 

e  Ruth.  ii.  14.  1  CEconom.  1.  i.  c.  5. 

«  Herod.  1.  vii.  c  187. 


day  were  requisite.  How  was  it  possible  to  supply 
such  an  army  with  so  enormous  a  quantity  of  corn, 
and  other  necessaries  in  proportion'?  We  must  re. 
member,  that  the  same  Herodotus 0  had  taken  care 
to  apprize  us,  that  Xerxes  had  employ  ed  himself, 
during  four  years,  in  making  preparations  for  this  war 
A  considerable  number  of  ships  laden  with  corn  and 
other  provisions,  always  coasted  near  the  land  army, 
and  were  perpetually'  relieved  by  others,  by  the  means 
of  which  it  wanted  nothing;  the  passage  from  the 
Hellespont  to  the  Grecian  sea,  and  the  island  of 
Salamis  being  very  short,  and  this  expedition  not  of  a 
year’s  continuance.  But  no  consequence  should  be 
drawn  from  it,  this  being  an  extraordinary  case,  and 
one  may  say  the  only  example  of  the  kind.  In  the 
wars  of  the  Greeks  against  each  other,  their  armies 
were  small,  and  accustomed  to  a  sober  life;  they  did 
not  remove  far  from  their  own  country,  and  almost 
always  returned  regularly  every  winter.  So  that  it  is 
plain,  it  was  not  difficult  for  them  to  have  provisions 
in  abundance,  especially  the  Athenians,  who  were 
masters  at  sea. 

As  much  may  be  said  of  the  Romans,  with  whom 
the  care  of  provisions  was  infinitely  less  weighty,  than 
it  is  at  present  with  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 
Their  armies  were  much  less  numerous,  and  they  had 
a  much  smaller  number  of  cavalry.  A  legion  of  fout 
thousand  foot  made  a  body  (after  our  manner)  of  six 
or  seven  battalions;  and  having  only'  three  hundred 
horse,  they  formed  but  two  squadrons:  so  that  a  con¬ 
sulary  army  of  about  sixteen  thousand  foot,  including 
the  Romans  and  their  allies,  was  composed  of  very 
near  twenty-five  of  our  battalions,  and  had  but  eight 
or  nine  of  our  squadrons.  In  these  days,  to  twenty- 
five  battalions,  we  have  often  more  than  forty  squad¬ 
rons.  What  a  vast  difference  must  this  make  in  the 
consumption  of  forage  and  provisions!  They  did  not 
want  four  or  five  thousand  horses  for  the  train  of  ar¬ 
tillery;  with  bakers  and  ovens,  and  a  great  number  of 
covered  wagons,  each  of  four  horses.  Besides  this, 
the  sober  manner  of  life  in  the  army,  confined  to  the 
mere  necessaries  of  life,  spared  them  an  infinite  multi¬ 
tude  of  servants,  horses,  and  baggage,  which  now  ex¬ 
haust  our  magazines,  starve  our  armies,  retard  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  enterprises,  and  often  render  them  imprac¬ 
ticable.  This  was  not  the  manner  of  living  only  of 
the  soldiers,  it  was  common  to  them  with  the  officers 
and  generals.  Emperors  themselves,  that  is  to  say, 
the  lords  of  the  universe,  Trajan,  Adrian, 10  Pescenni¬ 
us,11  Alexander  Severus, 12  Probus,  Julian, 13 and  many 
others,  not  only  lived  without  luxury,  but  contented 
themselves  with  boiled  flour  or  beans,  a  piece  of  cheese 
or  bacon, and  made  it  their  glory  to  level  themselves, 
in  this  respect,  with  the  meanest  of  the  soldiers.  It 
is  easy  to  perceive  of  what  weight  such  examples 
were,  and  how  much  they  contribute  to  diminish  the 
train  of  an  army,  to  support  the  taste  of  frugality  and 
simplicity  amongst  the  troops,  and  banish  all  luxury 
and  idle  show  from  the  camp. 

It  is  not  without  reason,  that  all  the  authors  I  have 
cited  at  bottom  observe,  that  those  emperors  affected 
to  eat  in  public,  and  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  army. 

In  propatulo — Ante  papilionem - Ipertis  papilioni- 

bus—Sub  columellis  tabernaculi.  This  sight  attract¬ 
ed,  instructed,  and  consoled  the  soldier,  and  ennobled 
his  poor  diet  to  him,  in  its  resemblance  to  that  of  his 
masters:  cunctis  videntibus  atque  gaudentibus.  Let 
us  compare  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  compos¬ 
ed  of  such  officers  and  soldiers  as  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  had,  robust,  sober,  seasoned,  and  inured  to  all 
sort  of  fatigues,  with  our  armies  of  an  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  men,  and  the  pompous  train  that  follows  them; 

•  Herod.  1.  v.  ii.  c.  20. 

10  Cibis  etiam  castrentibus  in  propatulo  libentur  utebatur 
(Adrianas)  hoc  est  larido,  caseo,  posca.  Spartian. 

11  In  ftmnia  expeditione  (Pescennius)  militarem  cibum 
sumpsit  ante  papilionem.  Spartian. 

‘1  Apertis  papilionibus  (Alexander)  prandit  atque  ctena 
vib  cum  militarum  cibum,  cunctis  videntibus  atque  gau- 
dentibus,  sumeret.  Lamprid . 

13  Et 

Imperatori  (Juliauo)  non  cupedi®  ciborum  regie, 
more,  sed  sub  columellis  tabernaculi  parcius  ocenaturo  pul 
tis  portio  parabatur  exigua,  etiam  raunifici  fastidienda  gre» 
gario.  Ammian.  1.  xxv. 
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is  there  a  general  of  the  least  sense  or  understanding, 
that  would  not  prefer  the  former?  It  is  with  such 
troops  the  Greeks  often  checked  the  whole  forces  of 
the  East;  and  the  Romans  conquered  and  subjected 
all  other  nations.  When  shall  we  return  to  so  lauda¬ 
ble  a  custom?  Will  there  not  some  general  of  an 
army  arise  of  superior  rank  and  merit,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  a  genius  solid  and  sensible  to  true  glory,  who 
shall  comprehend  how  much  it  is  for  his  honour  to 
show  himself  liberal,  generous, and  magnificent  in  sen¬ 
timents  and  actions;  to  bestow  his  money  freely  for 
animating  the  soldiers,  or  to  assist  the  officers,  whose 
income  does  not  always  suit  their  birth  and  merit; 
and  to  reduce  himself  in  all  other  things,  I  do  not  say 
to  that  simplicity  and  poverty  of  the  ancient  masters 
of  the  world,  (so  sublime  a  virtue  is  above  our  age’s 
force  of  mind)  but  to  an  elegant  and  noble  plainness, 
which,  by  the  force  of  example,  of  great  effect  in  those 
that  govern,  may  perhaps  suggest  the  same  to  all  our 
generals,  and  reform  the  bad  and  pernicious  taste  of 
the  nations? 

The  care  of  provisions  always  has  been,  and  ever 
will  be,  highly  incumbent  upon  a  good  general.  Cato’s 
maxim,  that  the  war  feeds  the  war,1  holds  good  in 
plentiful  countries,  and  with  regard  to  small  armies: 
that  of  the  Greeks  is  more  generally  true,  that  the  war 
does  not  furnish  provisions  upon  command,  or  at  a 
fixed  time.  They  must  be  provided,  both  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  and  the  future.  One  of  the  principal  instruc¬ 
tions  Cambvses  king  of  Persia  gave  his  son  Cyrus,  who 
afterwards  became  so  glorious,  was,  not  to  embark  in 
any  expedition,  till  he  had  first  informed  himself  whe¬ 
ther  subsistence  were  provided  for  the  troops.  Paulus 
JEmilius  would  not  set  out  for  Macedonia,  till  he  had 
taken  care  of  the  transportation  of  provisions.  If 
Cambyses  and  Darius  had  been  as  attentive  in  this 
point,  they  had  not  occasioned  the  loss  of  their  armies, 
the  first  in  Ethiopia,  and  the  other  in  Scythia.  That 
of  Alexander  had  been  famished,  if  the  counsel  of 
Memnon,  the  most  able  general  of  his  times,  had  been 
followed,  which  was  to  lay  waste  a  certain  extent  of 
country  in  Asia  Minor,  through  which  that  prince  was 
under  the  necessity  of  marching.  Before  the  battle  of 
Cannse,  Hannibal  had  not  ten  days’  provisions:  a  de¬ 
lay  of  some  weeks  had  reduced  him  to  the  last  extre¬ 
mity.  Csesar,  before  that  of  Pharsalia,  must  have 
perished  for  want  of  provisions,  if  Pompey  would,  or 
rather  could,  have  waited  ten  or  twelve  days  longer. 
Famine  is  an  enemy,  against  whom  the  ability  and 
valour  of  generals  and  soldiers  can  effect  nothing,  and 
whom  the  number  of  troops  serves  only  to  re-enforce. 

SECTION  II. — PAY  OF  THE  SOLDIERS. 

AMONGST  the  Greeks,  the  soldiers  at  first  subsisted 
themselves  in  the  field  at  their  own  expense.  This 
was  natural;  because  they  were  the  citizens  them¬ 
selves,  united  to  defend  their  lands,  lives  and  families, 
and  had  a  personal  interest  in  the  war. 

The  poverty  which  Sparta  long  professed,  gives 
reason  to  believe,  that  they  did  not  pay  their  troops. 
As  long  as  the  Spartans  remained  in  Greece,  the  re¬ 
public  supplied  them  with  provisions  for  their  public 
meals,  and  one  habit  yearly.  Amongst  these  provi¬ 
sions  there  was  some  meat,  and  a  particular  officer 
had  the  distribution  of  it.  We  have  seen  Agesilaus,  to 
mortify  Lysander,  who  had  filled  the  highest  offices  of 
the  republic,  give  him  this  office,  which  was  of  no 
consideration.* *  The  Spartans,  during  the  war,  con¬ 
tented  themselves  with  this  allowance,  adding  to  it 
some  little  plunder  of  the  country  for  their  better  sub¬ 
sistence.  After  Lysander  had  opened  the  way  for 
gold  and  silver  to  re-enter  Sparta,  and  had  formed  a 
public  treasury  there,  as  the  Lacedaemonians  were  of¬ 
ten  transported  into  Asia  Minor  out  of  their  own  coun¬ 
try,  the  republic  was  no  doubt  obliged  to  supply  them 
at  such  times  with  subsistence  by  particular  aids.  We 
have  seen  the  younger  Cyrus,  at  the  request  of  Ly- 
iander,  augment  the  pay  of  those  who  served  on  board 
the  galleys  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  from  three  oboli,3 
usually  paid  them  by  the  Persians,  to  four,  which  very 

1  Bellum  iniquit  Cato,  seipsum  alet.  Lit.  1.  xxxiv.  n.  9. 

*  Plut.  in  Agesil.  et  Lysand. 

*  From  fivenence  to  sixpence  halfpenny. 
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much  seduced  the  seamen  from  the  Athenians.  Spar¬ 
ta’s  strength  was  not  maritime.  Though  it  was  wash¬ 
ed  by  the  sea  upon  the  east  and  south,  its  coasts  were 
not  advantageous  for  navigation,  and  it  had  only  the 
port  of  Gytheum,  which  was  neither  very  large  nor 
commodious;  and  indeed  its  fleets  were  not  very  nu¬ 
merous,  and  had  scarce  any  seamen  but  strangers.  It 
is  not  certainly  known  what  pay  Sparta  gave  her  land 
troops,  nor  whether  she  supplied  either  the  one  or  the 
other  with  provisions. 

Pericles  was  the  first  that  established  a  pay  for  the 
Athenian  soldiers,  who  till  then  had  served  the  repub¬ 
lic  without  any.  Besides  its  being  very  easy  to  concil¬ 
iate  the  people’s  favour  by  this  method,  a  more  urgent 
motive  obliged  him  to  introduce  that  change.  He 
made  war  at  a  distance  in  Thrace,  in  the  Chersonesus, 
in  the  isles,  and  in  Ionia,  during  several  months  toge¬ 
ther,  without  molesting  or  squeezing  the  allies.  It  was 
impossible  for  citizens,  so  long  absent  from  their  lands, 
trades,  and  other  means  of  getting  their  bread,  (for 
most  of  them  were  artisans,  as  the  Lacedaemonians 
reproached  them)  to  serve  without  some  support 
That  was  a  justice  the  republic  owed  them,  and  Peri¬ 
cles  acted  less  the  part  of  a  popular  magistrate  than 
that  of  an  equitable  judge.  He  only  prevented,  like 
a  wise  politician,  the  desires  of  the  people  in  regard 
to  a  conduct,  which  was  become  necessary. 

The  usual  pay  of  the  mariners  was  three  oboli, 
which  made  half  a  drachma,  that  is  to  say,  fivepence 
French;  that  of  the  infantry  four  oboli,  or  sixpence 
halfpenny;  and  that  of  the  cavalry,  a  drachma,  ten- 
pence.  Good  order  had  been  established  for  support¬ 
ing  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  four  oldest  and 
primitive  tribes  of  Athens  had  increased  to  ten.  At 
that  time,  for  the  payment  of  imposts,  six-score  citi¬ 
zens  were  drawn  out  of  each  tribe,  which  made  twelve 
hundred  in  all;  these  were  divided  into  four  compa¬ 
nies  of  three  hundred,  and  into  twenty  classes;  of 
which  each  were  again  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one 
of  the  richer  citizens,  the  other  of  such  as  were  less  so. 
The  public  expenses  fell  upon  the  rich  and  opulent, 
but  upon  some  more  than  others.  When  any  urgent 
and  sudden  necessity'  happened,  that  made  it  necessa¬ 
ry  to  raise  troops,  or  fit  out  a  fleet,  the  expenses  were 
divided  amongst  these  citizens  in  proportion  to  their 
states:  the  rich  advanced  the  money',  for  the  immedi¬ 
ate  service  of  the  republic,  and  the  others  had  time  al¬ 
lowed  to  reimburse  them,  and  pay  their  quota.  It  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  example  of  Lamachus,  who  was  sent 
with  Nicias  to  command  at  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  that 
the  Athenian  generals  served  at  their  own  expense.* 
Plutarch  observes,  that  this  Lamachus,  who  was  very 
poor,  not  being  in  a  condition  to  pay  any  thing  to¬ 
wards  the  expenses  of  the  war,  sent  an  account  to  the 
people  of  what  he  had  laid  out  upon  his  own  person, 
in  which  his  daily  subsistence,  clothes,  and  even  shoes 
and  stockings  were  included. 

The  Roman  soldiers,  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  re¬ 
public,  served  without  pay  or  recompense.  The  wars 
in  those  days  were  not  very  distant  from  Rome,  and  of 
no  long  duration.  As  soon  as  they  were  terminated, 
the  soldiers  returned  home,  and  took  care  of  their  af¬ 
fairs,  lands,  and  families.  It  was  not  till  four  hundred 
and  forty  years  after  the  building  of  Rome,  that  the 
senate,  upon  occasion  of  the  siege  of  Veii,  which  was 
very  long,  and  continued  without  interruption  during 
the  winter,  contrary  to  custom,  decreed,  without  being 
requested,  that  the  republic  should  pay  the  soldiers 
a  fixed  sum  for  the  services  they  should  render  it.5 
This  decree,  the  more  agreeable  to  the  peopie  as  it 
appeared  the  pure  effect  of  the  senate’s  liberality  oc¬ 
casioned  universal  joy ;  and  the  whole  city  cried  out 
that  they  were  ready  to  shed  their  blood,  and  sacrifice 


•  Plut.  in  Nic.  p.  533. 

»  Additum  deinde,  omnium  raaximd  tempestivo  prinpi- 
pum  in  multitudinem  munere,  ut  ante  mentionem  ullam 
plebis  Tribunorumve  decerneret  senalus,  ut  slipendium 
miles  de  publico  acciperet,  cum  ante  id  tempus  de  suo  quin- 
sue  functus  eo  munere  esset.  Nihil  acceptum  uriqimm  a 
plebe  tanto  gaudio  traditur.  Concursum  ilaquu  ad  Curiam 
isse,  prehensatasque  ;  exeunlium  manus.  et  patres  vere  aD- 
pellatos, effectual  esse  fatentibus,  ut  nemo  pro  tarn  mumhea 
patria,  donee  quicquam  virium  superesset,  corpon  aut  aan- 
guini  suo  parceret.  Liv.  1.  iv.  n.  59. 
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their  lives,  for  so  munificent  a  country.  The  Roman 
senate  showed  the  same  wisdom  upon  this  occasion, 
as  Pericles  had  done  at  Athens.  The  soldiers  at  first 
whispered,  and  at  length  openly  vented  their  com¬ 
plaints  and  murmurs  against  the  length  of  the  siege, 
which  laid  them  under  the  necessity  of  continuing  re¬ 
mote  from  their  families  during  even  the  winter,  and 
by  that  long  absence  occasioned  the  ruinof  their  lands, 
which  remained  uncultivated,  and  became  incapable 
of  affording  them  subsistence.  These  were  the  real 
motives  of  the  senate’s  conduct,  who  artfully  granted 
that  as  a  favour,  which  necessity  was  upon  the  point 
of  extorting  from  them  by  the  invectives  of  some  tri¬ 
bune  of  the  people,  who  would  have  made  it  an  ho¬ 
nour  to  himself.  To  answer  this  pay,  a  tax  was  laid 
upon  the  citizens  in  proportion  to  their  estates.1  The 
senators  set  the  example,  which  was  followed  by  all 
Others,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  people.  It  appears  that  none  were  exempt 
from  it,  not  even  the  augurs  nor  pontiffs.2  They 
evaded  paying  it  during  some  years,  by  violent  means, 
and  their  private  authority.  The  questors  cited  them 
to  appear  and  see  themselves  sentenced  to  pay  the 
whole  arrears  due  for  that  time.  They  appealed  to 
the  people,  who  condemned  them.  When  wars  were 
terminated,  and  considerable  spoils  had  been  taken 
from  the  enemy,  part  of  them  was  applied  in  reimburs¬ 
ing  the  people  the  sums  that  had  been  raised  for  car¬ 
rying  them  on:3  which  is  a  very  admirable,  and  very 
uncommon  example  of  public  faith.  The  tax,  of 
W'hich  I  speak,  subsisted  till  the  triumph  of  Paulus 
jEmilius  over  the  Macedonians,  who  brought  so  great 
a  quantity  of  riches  into  the  public  treasury,  that  it 
was  thought  proper  to  abolish  it  for  ever.* 

Though  the  soldiers  usually  served  only  six  months, 
they  received  pay  for  the  whole  year,  as  appears  from 
several  passages  in  Livy:  this  was  paid  them  at  the 
end  of  the  campaign;  and  sometimes  from  six  months 
to  six  months.  What  I  have  hitherto  said  of  pay,  re¬ 
gards  only  the  foot.  It  was  also  granted  three  years 
after  to  the  horsemen  during  the  same  siege  of  Veii.s 
The  republic  used  to  supply  them  with  horses:  they 
had  been  so  generous,  in  a  pressing  necessity  of  the 
state,  as  to  declare  that  they  would  mount  themselves 
at  their  own  expenses. 

The  pay  of  the  soldiers  was  not  always  the  same; 
it  varied  according  to  the  times.  It  was  at  first  only 
three  asses  a  day  for  the  foot:  (something  more  than 
threepence  F rench ;)  at  that  time  there  were  ten  asses 
to  a  denarius,  which  was  of  the  same  weight  and  value 
as  the  Grecian  drachma.  The  denarius  was  after¬ 
wards  raised  to  sixteen  asses,  in  the  536th  year  of 
Rome,  when  Fabius  was  dictator,  at  which  time  the 
pay  rose  from  three  to  fivepence.®  We  ought  not  to 
be  surprised  at  the  smallness  of  this  pay,  when  we 
consider  the  price  of  provisions.  Polybius  informs  us, 
that  in  his  time  the  bushel  of  wheat  was  usually  sold 
for  four  oboli,  or  sixpence  halfpenny  French,  and  the 
bushel  of  barley  for  half  that  price.7  A  bushel  of 
wheat  was  sufficient  for  a  soldier  for  eight  days.  Ju¬ 
lius  Caesar,  to  confirm  the  soldiers  the  more  strongly 
in  his  interest,  doubled  their  pay,  and  made  it  amount 
to  tenpence:  Legionibus  stipenaium  in perpetuum  du- 
plicavit.s  There  were  other  alterations  in  it  under 
the  emperors:  but  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  the  detail  of  them. 

Polybius,  after  having  said  that  the  daily  pay  of  the 
foot  was  (at  first)  something  more  than  two  oboli,  or 
threepence,  adds,  that  the  centurions  had  four  oboli, 
or  sixpence  halfpenny,  and  the  horse  six  oboli,  or  ten- 
pence.  Taking  the  daily  pay  at  fivepence,  which  was 
the  usual  pay  in  Polybius’s  time,  the  sum  total  yearly 
amounted  to  almost  an  hundred  iivres,  without  includ¬ 
ing  the  ration  of  corn  and  other  provisions,  with  which 
they  were  daily  supplied.  I  take  the  year  as  twelve 
months,  each  of  thirty  days,  which  amounts  to  three 


i  Lir.  1.  iv.  n.  CO.  »  Liv.  1.  xxxiii.  n.  42. 

»  Dion.  Halicarn.  in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  747. 

*  Plut  in  P.  JEmil.  p.  275. 

•  Equiti  certus  numerus  tr-ris  est  nssignatus.  Turn  pri- 
mum  equis  (suis)  rnerere  Equites  cseperunt.  Liv.  1.  v.  n.  7. 

«  Plin.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  3.  1  Polyb.  1  xiii.  p.  103. 

■  Sueton.  J.  Caes.  c.  26. 


hundred  and  sixty  days;  and  it  appears  that  it  was 
sometimes  taken  in  this  manner,  in  regard  to  the  pay 
of  troops  Out  of  this  annual  sum,  a  part  was  reserv¬ 
ed  for  their  clothes,  arms,  and  tents.  This  Tacitus 
tells  us :  Enimvero  mililiam  ipsam  gravem,  infructuo 
sam;  denis  in  diem  ussibus  animam  et  corpus  as  lima- 
ri.  Hinc  vestem,  arma,  tentorial  And  Polybius 
adds  corn  to. it:  Won frumentum,  non  vestem, nec  ar¬ 
ma  gratuita  militi fuisse;  sed  certa  horum  pretia  dt 
stipendio  quaestore  deducta. 

As  to  what  regards  the  great  officers,  consuls,  pro¬ 
consuls,  lieutenants,  praetors,  propraetors,  and  quaes¬ 
tors,  it  does  not  appear,  that  the  republic  paid  them 
for  their  services  in  any  other  manner,  than  by  the 
honour  annexed  to  these  offices.  She  supplied  them 
with  the  necessary  and  indispensable  disbursements 
of  their  commission:  robes,  tents,  horses,  mules,  and 
all  their  military  equipage.  They  had  a  certain  fixed 
number  of  slaves,  which  was  not  very  great,  and  which 
they  were  not  at  liberty  to  augment,  the  law  admitting 
them  to  take  new  ones  only  in  the  room  of  such  as 
died.  In  the  provinces  through  which  they  passed, 
they  exacted  nothing  but  forage  for  their  horses,  and 
wood  for  themselves  from  the  allies.  And  those  who 
piqued  themselves  upon  imitating  the  entire  disinter¬ 
estedness  of  the  ancients,  took  nothing  from  them. 
Cicero  acted  in  this  manner,  as  he  himself  tells  Atti- 
cus  in  a  letter.  “  The  people  are  at  no  expense,” 
says  he,  “  either  for  me,  my  lieutenants,  the  quaestor, 
or  any  other  officer.  I  accept  neither  of  forage  nor 
wood,  though  permitted  by  the  Julian  law.  I  only 
consent  that  they  supply  my  people  with  a  house  and 
four  beds;  though  they  often  lodge  in  tents.’’10  It 
was  of  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  government  not  to 
suffer  their  generals  or  magistrates  to  be  a  charge  to 
their  allies.  It  was  this  conduct,  so  full  of  wisdom 
and  humanity,  that  rendered  the  authority  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  so  venerable  and  amiable;  and  it  may  be  said 
with  truth,  that  it  contributed  more  than  their  arms, 
to  render  them  masters  of  the  universe. 

Livy  tells  us 11  the  name  of  him  who  first  infringed 
on  (he  Julian  law,  which  regulated  the  expenses,  that 
might  be  exacted  from  the  allies;  and  his  example  had 
but  too  many  followers,  who  in  a  short  time  exceed¬ 
ed  him.  This  was  L.  Posthumius.  He  was  angry  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Prasneste,  because  during  some  stay 
he  had  made  there  when  a  private  person,  they  had 
not  treated  him  with  the  respect  he  believed  his  due. 
When  he  was  elected  consul,  he  thought  of  revenge. 
Being  to  passthrough  that  city  to  his  province,  be  let 
them  know,  that  they  must  send  their  principal  ma¬ 
gistrates  to  meet  him,  to  provide  him  lodging  in  the 
name,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  and  to  have 
the  beasts  of  burthen  that  were  necessary,  in  readi¬ 
ness  against  his  departure.  Before  him,  says  Livy, 
no  magistrate  had  ever  put  the  allies  to  any  expense, 
nor  exacted  any  thing  from  them.  The  republic  sup¬ 
plied  them  with  mules,  tents,  and  all  the  carriages 
necessary  to  a  commander,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
taking  any  thing  from  the  allies.  As  hospitality  was 
very  much  honoured  and  practised  in  those  times, 
they  lodged  with  their  particular  friends,  and  took 
great  pleasure  in  receiving  them  at  Rome  in  their 
turn  when  they  came  thither.  When  they  sent  lieu¬ 
tenants  upon  any  sudden  expedition,  the  cities  through 
which  they  passed  received  orders  to  supply  them 
with  a  horse,  and  nothing  more.  Though  the  consul 
might  have  had  a  just  cause  of  complaint  against  the 
people  of  Prseneste,  he  ought  not  to  have  used  or 
rather  abused  the  authority  of  his  office,  to  make 
them  sensible  of  it.12  Their  silence,  whether  the  effect 


»  Anal.  1.  i.  c.  17. 

10  Nullus  fit  sumtus  in  nos,  neque  in  legates,  neque  in 
qutestorem,  neque  in  quemquam.  Scito  non  modo  nos  fee- 
num  aut  quod  lege  Julia  dari  solet,  non  accipere  ;  sed  ne  lig- 
na  quidem,  nec  prseter  quatuor  lectos  et  tectum  quemquam 
accipere  quidquam ;  multis  locis  ne  tectum  quidem,  et  in 
tabernaculo,  manere  plerumque.  Epist.  16.  lib.  v.  ad  Jlttic. 

11  Liv.  1.  xlii.  n.  1. 

c*  Injuria  (the  sense  requires  Ira  to  lie  read)  consults 
eUamsi  justa,  non  tamen  in  magistratu  cxercenda,  et  silon- 
tium  nimis  aut  modestum  aut  timidum  Pracnestinorum,  jus 
velut  probaioexemplo  magislratibus  fecit  graviorum  in  dies 
talis  generis  imperiorum.  Liv. 
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t  lnoderation  or  excessive  timidity,  prevented  them 
tom  laying  their  complaints  before  tne  Roman  peo¬ 
ple,  which  imboldened  the  magistrates  from  thence¬ 
forth  to  make  that  new  yoke  heavier  every  day;  as  if 
impunity  in  the  first  instance  had  implied  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  Rome,  and  had  given  them  a  kind  of  right  to 
act  the  same  thing.  The  ancient  Romans,  far  from 
behaving  in  this  manner,  or  endeavouring  to  enrich 
theuiSelves  at  the  expense  of  the  allies,  had  no  thoughts 
but  of  protecting  ahd  defending  them.  They  be¬ 
lieved  themselves  sufficiently  paid  by  the  glory  of 
their  exploits:  and  often  after  great  victories  and 
illustrious  triumphs;  died  in  the  arms  of  poverty,  as 
they  had  lived.  The  Grecian  and  Roman  histories 
abound  with  examples  of  this  kind. 

SECTION  III.— ANCIENT  ARMS. 

It  is  not  my  design  in  this  place  to  describe  all  the 
various  kinds  of  arms  used  by  the  soldiery  of  all  na¬ 
tions.  I  shall  confine  myself  principally,  according 
to  my  custom,  to  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
who,  in  this  respect,  had  many  things  common  to 
both.  The  Romans  had  borrowed  the  use  of  most 
of  them  from  the  Tuscans  and  Greeks,  who  inhabited 
Italy.  Fiorus  observes,  that  Tarquinius  Priscus,  who 
was  descended  from  the  Corinthians,  introduced  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  Grecian  customs  at  Rome.1 

Armour  was  anciently  of  brass,  and  afterwards  of 
iron.  The  poets  often  take  the  one  for  the  other. 
The  armour  of  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  that  of  most 
other  nations,  was,  in  the  earliest  ages,  the  helmet, 
the  cuirass,  the  shield,  the  lance,  and  the  sword. 
They  used  also  the  bow  and  the  sling. 

The  helmet  was  a  defensive  armour  for  the  head 
and  neck.  It  was  either  of  iron  or  brass,  often  in  the 
form  of  the  head,  open  before,  and  leaving  the  face 
uncovered.  There  were  head-pieces  that  might  be 
let  down  to  cover  the  face.  Upon  the  top  of  them 
they  placed  figures  of  animals,  lions,  leopards,  griffins, 
anti  others.  They  adorned  them  with  plumes  of 
feathers,  which  floated  in  the  wind,  and  exalted  their 
beauty. 

The  cuirass  was  called  in  Greek  a  name 

which  has  been  adopted  into  the  Latin;  that  lan¬ 
guage,  however,  more  frequently  uses  the  word  lorica. 
At  first  cuirasses  were  made  either  of  iron  or  brass, 
in  two  pieces,  as  they  are  in  these  days:  these  two 
pieces  were  fastened  upon  the  sides  by  buckles. 
Alexander  left  the  cuirass  only  the  two  pieces  which 
covered  the  breast,  that  the  fear  of  being  wounded 
in  the  back,  which  had  no  defence,  might  prevent 
the  soldiers  from  flying.* *  There  were  cuirasses  of  so 
hard  a  metal,  that  they  were  absolutely  proof  against 
weapons.  Zoilus,  an  excellent  artist  in  this  way, 
offered  two  of  them  to  Demetrius,  surnamed  Polior- 
cetes.3  To  show  the  excellency  of  them,  he  caused 
a  dart  to  be  discharged  at  them  out  of  the  machine, 
called  a  catapulta,  at  the  distance  of  only  twenty-six 
paces.  How  violently  soever  the  dart  was  shot,  it 
made  no  impression,  and  scarce  left  the  least  mark 
upon  the  cuirass. 

Many  nations  made  their  cuirasses  of  flax  or  wool: 
these  were  coats  of  arms  made  with  many  folds, 
which  resisted,  or  very  much  broke,  the  force  of 
flows.  That  with  which  Amasis  presented  the  Lace¬ 
demonians,  was  of  wonderful  workmanship,  adorned 
'/ith  figures  of  various  animals,  and  embroidered 
Xth  gold.5  What  was  most  surprising  in  this  cui- 
ass,  was,  that  every  thread  in  it,  though  very  small, 
was  composed  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  smaller, 
which  it  was  not  difficult  to  distinguish. 

I  have  said  that  the  cuirass  was  called  lorica  in 
Latin.  This  word  comes  from  lorum,  a  thong  or 
strap  of  leather,  because  made  of  the  skin  of  beasts. 
And  from  the  French  word  cuir  also  cuirass  is  de¬ 
rived.  The  cuirass  of  the  Roman  legions  consisted 
of  thongs,  with  which  they  were  girt  from  the  arm- 
pits  to  the  waist.  They  were  also  made  of  leather, 
covered  with  plates  of  iron,  in  the  form  of  scales,  or 

1  Tarquinius  Priscus— oriundus  Coriutho,  Gracuin  ingc- 
DJUin  Ualicis  artilius  miscuit.  F/or.  1.  i.  c.  5. 

a  Polyaen.  Stralag.  1.  iv.  *  Plut.  in  Demetr.  p.  898. 

*  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  47. 
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of  iron  rings  twisted  within  one  another  in  the  forts 
of  chains.  These  are  what  we  call  coats  of  mail,  in 
Latin,  lorica  hatnis  conserta,  or  hamata.  With  th“ 
thorax  of  the  Greeks  the  soldier  was  much  less  capa¬ 
ble  of  motion,  agility,  and  force:  whereas  the  girts  of 
leather,  successively  covering  each  other,  left  the 
Roman  soldier  entire  liberty  of  action,  and  fitting 
him  like  a  vest,  defended  him  against  darts. 

The  buckler  was  a  defensive  piece  of  armour,  pro¬ 
per  to  cover  the  body.  There  were  different  sorts 
of  them.  The  scutum,  SvfW,  or  The  shield 

was  a  long  buckler,  and  sometimes  of  so  immoderate 
a  size,  that  it  would  cover  a  man  almost  from  head 
to  foot.  Such  were  those  of  the  Egyptians  mention¬ 
ed  by  Xenophon.  It  must  have  been  very  large 
amongst  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  they  could  carry  the 
body  of  one  who  had  been  killed  upon  it.5  From 
whence  came  the  celebrated  injunction  of  a  Spar¬ 
tan  mother  to  her  son,  when  he  set  out  for  the  war: 
"H  rir,  ijijri  riv,  that  is  to  say,  Either  bring  back  this 
buckler,  or  return  upon  it.  It  was  the  greatest  dis¬ 
grace  to  return  from  battle  with  the  loss  of  the  buck¬ 
ler;  undoubtedly,  because  it  seemed  to  argue,  that 
the  soldier  had  quitted  it  to  fly  the  more  easily,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  any  thing  but  saving  his  life.  The 
reader  may  remember,  that  Epaminondas,  mortally 
wounded  in  the  celebrated  battle  of  Mantinsea,  when 
he  was  carried  off  into  his  tent,  asked  immediately 
with  concern  and  emotion,  whether  his  buckler  were 
safe. 

The  clypeus,  J<rW«,  is  often  confounded  with  the 
scutum.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  they  were  dif¬ 
ferent;  because  in  the  census,  or  muster,  made  by 
Servius  Tullius,  the  clypeus,  is  given  to  those  of  the 
first  class,  and  the  scutum  to  those  of  the  second. 
And  in  fact  the  scutum  was  long  and  square:  the 
clypeus  round  and  shorter.  Both  had  been  used  by 
the  Romans  in  the  time  of  the  kings.  After  the 
siege  of  Veii,6  the  scutum  became  more  common. 
The  Macedonians  always  fiiade  use  of  the  clypeus, 
except  perhaps  in  later  times.7 

The  buckler  of  the  Roman  legions  was  convex, 
and  in  the  form  of  a  gutter-tile.  According  to  Poly¬ 
bius  it  was  four  feet  long,  and  tw>o  and  a  half  broad. 
These  bucklers  were  anciently  made  of  wood,  says 
Plutarch,8  in  the  Life  of  Camillus:  but  this  Roman 
general  caused  them  to  be  covered  with  plates  of 
iron,  to  make  them  a  better  defence  against  blows. 

The  parma  was  a  small  round  buckler,  lighter  and 
shorter  than  the  scutum,  used  by  the  heavy  armed 
infantry.  The  light  armed  foot  and  the  cavalry  had 
this  shield.  The  pelta  was  almost  the  same  thing 
with  that  called  cetra.  This  buckler  was  light,  in 
the  from  of  a  half  moon  or  semicircle  on  the  top. 

The  Sword.  The  forms  of  it  were  very  different 
and  in  great  number:  I  shall  not  amuse  the  reader 
with  describing  them;  but  content  myself  with  re¬ 
marking,  that  there  were  long  swords  without  points, 
which  served  to  strike  with  the  edge,  as  were  those 
of  the  Gauls,  of  which  we  shall  soon  speak.®  There 
were  others  shorter  and  stronger,  which  had  both 
point  and  edge,  punctim  et  ccesim,  such  as  the  Span¬ 
ish  sabres  were,  which  the  Romans  borrowed  from 
them,  and  used  ever  after  with- advantage.  With 
these  sabres  they  cut  off  arms,  and  heads,  and  made 
most  horrible  wounds,  at  one  blow.t®  The  manner 
in  which  the  sword  was  worn  by  the  fincients,  was 
not  always  alike.  The  Romans  generally  wore  it  on 
the  right  thigh,  to  leave  room,  without  doubt,  for 


•  Cyrop.  1.  vii.  p.  178. 

«  Clypeis  antea  Romani  usi:  deinde,  postquam  faeti  sunt 
stipendiari,  scuta  pro  clypeis  fccere.  Liv.  I.  viii.  n.  8. 

’  Arma,  clyjieus,  sarissleque  illis  (Macedonibus :)  Romans 
scutum,  majus  corpori  tegument  urn.  Liv.  1.  ix.  n.  19. 

»  Plut.  in.  Cam.  p.  150. 

•  Gallis,  Hispan'isque  scuta  ejusdem  form®  fere  erant, 

dispares  lie  dissimiles  gladii.  Gallis  prielongi,  ac  sine  mu- 
cronibus  :  Hispano,  punctim  magis  quam  cnefim  assueto  pe- 
tere  hostem,  brevitate  habiles,  et  cum  mucronibus.  Liv.  I- 
xxii.  n.  40.  ...  , 

to  Gladio  Hispartiensi  detruncata  corpora  brnnehns  an- 
scissis,  aut  tola  cervice  desectn,  divisa  a  corpore  capita, 
patcnliaquo  viscera,  et  fccdiiatem  aliam  vulnerum  vide- 
runt.  Liv.  1.  xxxi.  n.  34. 
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the  moving  of  the  buckler  with  more  freedom,  which 
was  on  the  left  side:  but,  in  certain  remains  of  anti¬ 
quity,  we  see  that  their  soldiers  wore  them  on  the 
left.  It  is  remarkable,  that  neither  the  Greeks  nor 
Romans,  the  two  most  warlike  nations  of  the  world, 
wore  swords  in  times  of  peace;  nor  was  duelling 
known  amongst  them. 

PIKES  or  Lances  were  used  by  almost  all  nations. 
Those  which  we  see  upon  the  monuments  made  in 
the  times  of  the  Roman  emperors,  are  about  six  feet 
and  a  half  long,  including  the  iron  point. 

The  Sarissa  of  the  Macedonians  was  of  so  prodi¬ 
gious  a  length,  that  one  could  scarce  believe  such  a 
weapon  could  be  used,  if  all  the  ancients  did  not 
agree  in  this  point.  They  give  it  a  length  of  sixteen 
cubits,  which  makes  eight  yards. 

Sows  and  Arrows  are  of  the  most  remote  anti¬ 
quity.  There  were  few  nations,  who  did  not  use 
them.  The  Cretans  were  esteemed  excellent  archers. 
We  do  not  find  that  the  Romans  used  the  bow  in  the 
earliest  times  of  the  republic.  They  introduced  it 
afterwards  ;  but  it  appears,  that  they  had  scarce  any 
archers,  except  those  of  the  auxiliary  troops. 

The  Sling  was  also  an  instrument  of  war  much 
used  by  many  nations.  The  Balearians,  or  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  islands  now  called  Majorca  and  Minorca, 
excelled  at  the  sling.  They  were  so  attentive  in  ex¬ 
ercising  their  youth  in  the  use  of  it,  that  they  did  not 
give  them  their  food  in  the  morning  till  they  had  hit 
a  mark.1  The  Balearians  were  very  much  employed 
in  the  armies  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans,  and 
greatly  contributed  to  the  gaining  of  victories.  Livy 
mentions  some  cities  of  Achaia,  Egium,  Patrae,  and 
Dymae,  whose  inhabitants  were  still  more  dexterous 
at  the  sling  than  the  Balearians.2  They  threw  stones 
farther,  and  with  greater  force  and  certainty,  never 
failing  to  hit  what  part  of  the  face  they  pleased. 
Their  slings  discharged  the  stone  with  so  much  force, 
that  neither  buckler  nor  head-piece  could  resist  their 
impetuosity;  and  the  address  of  those  who  managed 
them  was  such,  according  to  the  scripture,  that  they 
could  hit  a  hair,  without  the  stones  going  either  on 
one  side  or  the  other.3  Instead  of  stones  they  some¬ 
times  charged  the  sling  with  balls  of  lead,  which  it 
carried  much  farther. 

Javelins.  There  were  two  sorts  of  them,  which 
are:  1.  r(lr<pcs:  hasta.  I  call  it  javelin.  It  was  a 
kind  of  dart  not  unlike  an  arrow,  the  wood  of  which 
was  generally  three  feet  long,  and  one  inch  thick. 
The  point  was  four  inches  long,  and  tapered  to  so 
fine  an  end,  that  it  bent  at  the  first  stroke  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  be  useless  to  the  enemy.  The  light 
armed  troops  used  it.  They  carried  several  javelins 
in  their  left  hands,  with  which  they  held  their  buck¬ 
ler,  in  order  to  have  the  right  free,  either  to  dart  ja¬ 
velins  at  a  distance,  or  to  use  the  sword.4  Livy  gives 
each  of  them  seven  javelins.6  'T<r<r4j :  Pilum.  I  call 
this  the  great  javelin ,6 *  because  thicker  and  stronger 
than  the  other.  The  legions  darted  it  at  the  enemy, 
before  they  came  to  close  fight.  When  they  had 
neither  time  nor  room  they  threw  it  upon  the  ground, 
and  charged  the  enemy  sword  in  hand.  The  CAVAL¬ 
RY  had  almost  the  same  arms  as  the  foot:  the  helmet, 
the  cuirass,  the  sword,  the  lance,  and  a  smaller  or 
lighter  buckler. 

We  see  in  Homer,  that  in  the  Trojan  war  the 
most  distinguished  persons  rode  on  chariots  drawn  by 

1  Veget.  de  re  milit.  1.  i.  c.  16. 

a  Longius,  certiusque,  et  validiore  ietu  quam  Balearis 
funditor,  eo  telo  usi  sunt — Non  capita  solum  hostium,  vul- 
nerabant,  sed  quem  locum  destinassent  oris.  Liv.  1.  xxxvii. 
n.  29. 

a  Among  all  this  people  there  were  seven  hundred  men 
left-handed,  every  one  could  sling  stones  at  an  hair-breadth, 
and  not  miss.  Judg.  xx.  16. 

*  Et  cum  cominus  venerant,  gladiis  a  velitihus  trucida- 
bantur.  Hie  miles  tripedalem  parmam  habet,  et  in  dextra 

hastas,  quibus  eminus  utitur - Quod  si  pede  coliato  pug- 

nandum  est,  translatis  in  laevam  hastis,  stringit  gladium. 
Liv.  I.  xxxviii.  n.  21. 

*  Eis  parmee  breviores  quam  equestres,  et  septena  jacula 
quaternos  longa  pedas  data,  prffifixa  ferro,  quale  hastis  veli- 
saribus  inest.  Liv.  I.  xxvi.  n.  4. 

«  Arma  Romano  scutum - et  pilum  haud  paulo  quam 

hasta  vehementius  iclu  missuque  tclum.  Liv.  I.  ix.  n.  19. 


good  horses,  with  an  esquire  or  charioteer,  in  order 
to  charge  through  battalions  with  the  greater  vigour, 
and  to  fight  with  more  advantage  from  them.  But 
people  were  soon  undeceived  in  these  points,  by  the 
double  inconvenience  of  being  stopt  short  by  hedges, 
trenches  and  ditches;  or  remaining  useless  in  the 
midst  of  the  enemy,  when  the  horses  were  wounded. 
The  use  of  chariots  armed  with  scythes  was  after¬ 
wards  introduced.  These  were  placed  in  the  front 
of  the  battle,  to  begin  it  by  breaking  the  enemy. 
This  manner  of  fighting  was  at  first  in  great  use 
amongst  all  the  people  of  the  East,  and  was  believed 
decisive  with  regard  to  victory.  The  people  who 
excelled  most  in  the  art  of  war,  as  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  did  not  adopt  it;  finding  by  experience, 
that  the  cries  of  the  troops  attacked  in  this  manner, 
the  discharges  of  the  light  armed  soldiers,  and  still 
more  than  either,  the  unevenness  of  the  ground,  ren¬ 
dered  all  the  equipage  of  these  chariots  ineffectual, 
and  often  even  pernicious  to  those  who  employed 
them. 

The  nations  who  had  elephants  amongst  them,  as 
those  of  the  East  and  Africa,  believed  that  those  ani¬ 
mals,  no  less  docile  than  terrible  from  their  force  and 
enormous  size,  might  be  of  great  use  to  them  in  bat¬ 
tles.  Accordingly,  when  instructed  and  guided  with 
art,  they  did  them  great  service.  They  carried  their 
guides  upon  their  backs,  and  were  usually  placed  in 
the  front  of  their  armies.  Advancing  from  thence, 
they  broke  the  closest  ranks  with  an  impetuosity  that 
nothing  could  resist,  crushed  whole  battalions  with 
their  vast  weight,  and  diffused  universal  terror  and 
disorder.  To  improve  their  effect,  towers  were  placed 
on  their  backs,  which  were  like  portable  bastions 
from  the  tops  of  which  chosen  troops  discharged 
darts  and  javelins  upon  the  enemy,  and  completed 
their  defeat.  This  custom  subsisted  long  amongst 
the  nations  I  speak  of,  from  whom  it  passed  to  other 
people,  who  had  learned  by  fatal  experience,  how 
capable  those  animals  were  of  contributing  to  victo¬ 
ries.  Alexander  having  conquered  the  nations  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Persian  empire,  and  afterwards  India,  be¬ 
gan  to  make  use  of  elephants  in  his  expeditions;  and 
his  successors,  in  their  wars  with  each  other,  render¬ 
ed  the  use  of  them  very  common.  Pyrrhus  trans¬ 
ported  some  into  Italy;  and  the  Romans  learnt  of 
that  general;  and  afterwards  of  Hannibal,  the  advan¬ 
tage  to  be  made  of  them  in  a  day  of  battle.  It  was 
in  the  war  against  Philip,  that  they  used  them  for  the 
first  time.7  But  this  advantage,  great  as  it  appeared, 
was  balanced  by  inconveniences  that  at  length  made 
them  disapprove  of  the  use  of  elephants.  The  gene¬ 
rals,  instructed  by  experience,  rendered  the  attack  of 
those  beasts  ineffectual,  by  ordering  their  troops  to 
open  and  give  them  free  passage.  Besides  this,  the 
frightful  cries  of  the  enemy’s  army,  joined  with  a  hail 
of  darts  and  stones,  discharged  on  all  sides  by  the 
archers  and  slingers,  put  them  into  confusion,  made 
them  mad  and  furious,  and  often  obliged  them  to 
turn  upon  their  own  troops,  and  commit  the  havoc 
amongst  them  intended  against  the  enemy.  At  such 
times  he  who  guided  the  elephant,  was  obliged,  for 
avoiding  that  misfortune,  to  plunge  an  iron  spike 
into  their  heads,  upon  which  they  fell  dead  imme¬ 
diately.8 

Camels,  besides  being  employed  to  carry,  were 
also  of  service  in  battles.  They  had  this  convenience 
in  them,  that  in  dry  and  sandy  countries  they  could 
support  thirst  with  ease.9  Cyrus  made  great  use  of 
them  in  the  battle  against  Croesus,  and  they  contri 
buted  very  much  to  the  victory  he  gained  over  him, 
because  the  horses  of  the  latter,  not  being  able  to 
support  the  smell  of  them,  were  immediately  put  into 
disorder.  We  find  in  Livy,10  the  Arabian  archers 
mounted  on  camels  with  swords  of  six  feet  long,  to 
reach  the  enemy  from  the  high  backs  of  those  ani¬ 
mals.  Sometimes,  two  Arabian  archers  sat  back  to 


s  Consul  in  aciem  descendit,  ante  signa  prima  locatis  el* * * * 

phantis:  quo  auxilio  turn  primum  Romani,  quia  captos  al> 

quot  bello  Punioo  habebant,  usi  sunt.  Liv.  1.  xxxi.  n.  36. 

•  Liv.  1.  xxvii.  n.  49. 

8  Veget.  1.  iii.  c.  23.  Xenoph.  in  Cy'op.  1.  vii.  p.  176 

10  Liv.  1.  xxxvii.  n.  40. 
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back  upon  the  same  camel,  in  order  to  be  able,  even 
in  flying,  to  discharge  their  darts  and  arrows  against 
their  pursuers. 

Neither  the  elephants  nor  camels  were  of  any  ser¬ 
vice  in  armies,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  horse. 
That  animal  seems  designed  by  nature  for  battles. 
There  is  something  martial  in  his  air,  his  chest,  his 
pace,  as  Job  so  well  observes  iu  his  admirable  de¬ 
scription  of  him.1  In  many  countries,  the  horse  as 
Well  as  horsemen  were  entirely  covered  with  armour 
of  iron;  these  were  called  cataphracti  equiles.  But 
what  is  hard  for  us  to  comprehend,  amongst  all  the 
ancient  nations,  the  horse  had  neither  stirrups  nor  sad¬ 
dle:  and  the  riders  never  used  boots.  Education,  ex¬ 
ercise,  and  habit,  had  accustomed  them  not  to  need 
those  aids  ;  and  even  not  to  perceive  that  there  was 
any  occasion  for  them.  There  were  some  horsemen, 
such  as  the  Numidians,  who  did  not  know  so  much 
as  the  use  of  bridles  to  guide  their  horses,  and  who, 
notwithstanding,  by  their  voice  only,  or  the  use  of 
the  heel  or  spur,  made  them  advance,  fall  back,  stop, 
turn  to  the  right  or  left;  in  afword,  perform  all  the 
evolutions  of  the  best  disciplined  cavalry.  Some¬ 
times,  having  two  horses,  they  leaped  from  one  to 
the  other  even  in  the  heat  of  battle,  to  ease  the  first 
when  fatigued.  These  Numidians,  as  well  as  the 
Parthians,  were  never  more  terrible,  than  when  they 
seemed  to  fly  through  fear  and  cowardice.  For  then, 
facing  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  about,  they  dis¬ 
charged  their  darts  or  arrows  upon  the  enemy,  and 
fell  upon  them  with  more  impetuosity  than  ever. 

I  have  related  hitherto  what  I  found  most  impor¬ 
tant  concerning  the  arms  of  the  ancients.  In  all  times 
the  great  captains  had  a  particular  attention  to  the 
armour  of  their  troops.  They  did  not  care  whether 
they  glittered  or  not  with  gold  and  silver;  they  left 
such  idle  ornaments  to  soft  and  effeminate  nations, 
like  the  Persians.  They  preferred  a  more  lively  and 
martial  brightness,  one  that  might  inspire  terror,  such 
as  was  that  of  steel  and  brass.2  Nor  was  it  only  the 
brightness,  but  the  quality  of  the  arms  in  particular, 
to  which  great  generals  were  attentive.  The  ability 
of  Cyrus  the  Great,  was  justly  admired,9  who,  upon 
his  arrival  at  the  camp  of  his  uncle  Cyaxares,  changed 
the  arms  of  his  troops.  Most  of  them  used  almost 
only  the  bow  and  javelin,  and  consequently  fought 
only  at  a  distance;  a  kind  of  fight,  wherein  the  great¬ 
er  number  had  easily  the  superiority.  He  armed 
them  with  bucklers,  cuirasses,  and  swords  or  axes,  in 
order  to  their  being  in  a  condition  to  come  to  close 
fight  immediately  with  the  enemy,  whose  multitude 
thereby  became  useless.  Iphicrates,  the  celebrated 
general  of  the  Athenians,  made  several  useful  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  armour  of  the  soldiers,  in  regard  to  their 
shields,  pikes,  swords,  and  cuirasses.  Phitopoemen 
also,  as  I  have  observed  in  its  place,  changed  the 
armour  of  the  Achaeans,  which  before  him  was  very 
defective;4  and  that  alteration  did  not  a  little  con¬ 
tribute  to  render  them  superior  to  all  their  enemies. 
There  are  many  examples  of  this  kind,  which  it  would 
be  too  long  to  repeat  here,  that  show,  of  what  advan¬ 
tage  to  an  army  is  the  ability  of  a  general,  when  ap- 
lied  to  reforming  whatever  may  be  defective,  and 
ow  dangerous  it  is  tenaciously  to  retain  customs 
established  by  length  of  time,  without  daring  to  make 
any  alterations  in  them,  however  judicious  and  neces¬ 
sary.  No  people  were  ever  more  remote  from  this 
scrupulous  attachment  than  the  Romans.  Having 
attentively  studied  what  their  neighbours  and  ene¬ 
mies  practised,  they  well  knew  how  to  apply  it  to 
their  own  advantage;  and  by  the  different  alterations 
they  introduced  in  their  armies,  as  well  with  regard 
to  their  armour,  as  whatever  else  related  to  military 
affairs,  they  rendered  them  invincible. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

SEC.  I.— PRELIMINARY  CARES  OP  THE  GENERAL. 

All  that  we  have  seen  hitherto,  the  raising  of 

t  Job.  xxxix.  19—25. 

»  Macedonum  dispar  acies  erat ;  equia  virisque,  non  auro, 
non  discolori  veste,  sed  ferro  atque  ®re  fulgentibus.  Q. 
Curt.  1.  iii.  c.  3.  *  Xenopli.  Cyrop.  1.  ii.  p.  40. 

*  Plut.  in  Philop.  p.  3.  360. 
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troops,  their  pay,  their  arms,  their  provisions,  is  in  a 
manner  only  the  mechanism  of  war.  There  are  still 
more  important  cares  that  depend  upon  the  general’s 
ability  and  experience. 

Those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  most  in 
the  knowledge  of  military  affairs,  have  always  believ¬ 
ed  it  particularly  incumbent  on  the  general  to  settle 
the  plan  of  the  war;  to  examine  whether  it  is  most 
necessary  to  act  upon  the  offensive  or  defensive;  to 
concert  his  measures  for  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  purposes;  to  have  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
country  into  which  he  marches  his  army;  to  know 
the  number  and  quality  of  the  enemy’s  troops;  to 
penetrate,  if  possible,  his  designs;  to  take  proper 
measures  at  distance  for  disconcerting  them;  to  fore¬ 
see  all  the  events  that  may  happen,  in  older  to  be 
prepared  for  them;  and  to  keep  all  his  resolutions  so 
well  disguised  and  so  secret,  that  no  part  of  them 
escapes  him  and  takes  air.  In  this  last  point,  per¬ 
haps,  nothing  was  ever  better  observed  than  amongst 
us,  in  the  war  lately  terminated,  (1736,)  which  is  not 
a  little  for  the  honour  of  the  ministry  and  officers. 

We  have  seen  in  the  war  against  Perseus,  the  wise 
precautions  taken  by  Paulus  jEmilius,6  before  open¬ 
ing  the  campaign,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to 
the  success  of  it;  which  precautions  were  the  princi¬ 
pal  cause  of  his  conquering  that  prince.  It  is  upon 
these  preliminary  provisions  the  success  of  enter¬ 
prises  depends.  And  it  was  by  adopting  them  that 
Cyrus  commenced  his  career,  as  soon  as  he  arrived 
in  the  camp  of  his  uncle  Cyaxares,  who  had  not 
thought  of  taking  any  such  measure. 

It  is  amazing  to  consider  the  orders  given  by  the 
same  Cyrus,  before  he  marched  against  the  enemy; 
and  the  immense  detail  into  which  he  entered  with 
respect  to  >1  the  necessaries  of  the  army.  He  was 
to  march  fifteen  days  through  countries  that  had  been 
destroyed,  and  in  which  there  were  neither  provisions 
nor  forage:  he  ordered  enough  of  both  for  twenty 
days  to  be  carried,  and  that  the  soldiers,  instead  of 
loading  themselves  with  baggage,  should  exchange 
that  burden  for  an  equal  one  of  provisions;  without 
troubling  themselves  about  beds  or  coverlids  for  sleep¬ 
ing,  the  want  of  which  their  fatigue  would  supply. 
They  were  accustomed  to  drink  wine;  and  to  prevent 
the  sudden  change  of  their  drink  from  making  them 
sick,  he  ordered  them  to  carry  a  certain  quantity 
with  them,  and  to  use  themselves  by  degrees  to  do 
without  it,  and  to  content  themselves  with  water. 
He  advised  them  also  to  carry  salt  provisions  along 
with  them,  handmills  for  grinding  corn,  and  medi¬ 
cines  for  the  sick;  to  put  into  every  carriage  a  sickle 
and  a  mattock,  and  upon  every  beast  of  burden  an 
axe  and  a  scythe,  and  to  take  care  to  supply  them¬ 
selves  with  a  thousand  other  necessaries.  He  car¬ 
ried  also  along  with  him  smiths,  shoemakers,  and 
other  workmen,  with  all  manner  of  tools  used  in 
their  trades.  For  the  rest,  he  declared  publicly, 
that  whoever  would  charge  himself  with  the  care  of 
sending  provisions  to  the  camp,  should  be  honoured 
and  rewarded  by  himself  and  his  friends;  and  even  if 
they  wanted  money  for  that  service,  provided  they 
would  give  security,  and  engage  to  follow  the  army 
he  would  assist  them  with  it.  A  detail  of  this  kind 
part  of  which  I  have  omitted,  is  not  unworthy  of  a 
general,  nor  a  great  prince,  as  Cyrus  was. 

We  see  in  Pericles’s  harangue  to  the  Athenians,* * 
in  regard  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  how  much  that 
great  man,  who  administered  the  affairs  of  his  repub¬ 
lic  with  so  much  wisdom,  excelled  in  the  science  of 
war,  and  how  vast  and  profound  his  foresight  was. 
He  regulated  the  plan  of  the  war,  not  only  for  one 
campaign,  but  for  its  whole  duration,  and  settled  it 
upon  the  perfect  knowledge  he  had  himself,  and  im¬ 
parted  to  the  Athenians,  of  the  Lacedasmonian  for¬ 
ces.  He  determined  them  to  shut  themselves  up 
within  their  walls,  and  to  suffer  their  lands  to  be 
ruined,  rather  than  hazard  a  battle  against  an  army 
much  more  numerous  than  their  own;  whilst,  on  hi* 
side,  he  went  with  a  fleet  to  ravage  the  whole  coast 
of  Peloponnesus.  He  recommended  to  them  espe- 


•  Tbucyd.  1.  ix, 


•  Liv.  1.  xliv.  n.  18. 
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daily  not  to  form  any  enterprises  abroad,  and  not  to 
think  of  any  new  conquests,  upon  which  conditions 
he  assured  them  of  victory.  It  was  from  despising 
this  advice,  and  carrying  their  arms  into  Sicily,  that 
the  Athenians  were  ruined. 

Was  there  ever  any  thing  more  wise  or  better  con¬ 
certed  than  Hannibal’s  plan  of  attacking  the  Romans 
in  their  own  country?  He  proposed  the  same  de¬ 
sign  to  Antiochus,  which  would  have  distressed  the 
Romans  exceedingly,  had  he  followed  it:  but  that 
prince  had  neither  sufficient  extent  of  mind,  nor  dis¬ 
cernment  enough  to  comprehend  its  whole  advantage 
and  wisdom.  Alexander  had  perhaps  been  stopped 
short,  reduced  by  famine,  and  obliged  to  retreat  into 
his  own  kingdom,  if  Darius,  as  we.  have  observed 
above,  had  destroyed  the  country  through  which  his 
army  was  to  pass,  and  had  made  a  powerful  diver¬ 
sion  in  Macedonia,  as  Memnon,  one  of  his  generals, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  antiquity,  advised 
him.  To  form  such  plans  is  not  to  make  war  from 
day  to  day,  and  in  a  manner  by  chance,  and  to  wait 
till  events  determine  us;  but  to  act  like  a  great  man, 
and  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  matter  we 
have  in  band.  Enterprises  concerted  with  so  much 
wisdom,  seldom  fail  of  success. l 

SECTION  II.— DEPARTURE  AND  MARCH  OF  THE 
TROOPS. 

The  beginning  and  end  of  the  war,  the  departure 
and  return  of  the  troops,  were  always  solemnised  by 
public  acts  of  religion  and  sacrifices.* *  The  reader 
undoubtedly  remembers,  that  in  the  advice  Camby- 
ses,  king  of  the  Persians,  gave  his  son  Cyrus,  when 
he  set  out  for  his  first  campaign,  he  insisted  princi¬ 
pally  upon  the  necessity  of  not  undertaking  any  ac¬ 
tion  great  or  small,  either  for  himself  or  others,  with¬ 
out  having  first  consulted  the  gods,  and  offered  sacri¬ 
fices  to  them.  He  observed  this  counsel  with  sur¬ 
prising  exactness.3  When  he  arrived  upon  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Persia,  he  sacrificed  victims  to  the  gods  of 
the  country,  and  to  those  of  Media,  as  soon  as  he 
entered  it,  to  implore  their  aid,  and  that  they  would 
be  propitious  to  him.  His  historian  is  not  ashamed 
to  repeat  in  many  places,  that  this  prince  took  great 
care,  upon  all  occasions,  to  discharge  this  duty  upon 
which  ne  made  the  whole  success  of  his  enterprises 
depend.  Xenophon  himself,  a  warrior  and  philoso- 
her,  never  engaged  in  any  important  affair,  w'ithout 
aving  first  consulted  the  gods.  All  Homer’s  heroes 
appear  very  religious,  and  have  recourse  to  the  divin¬ 
ity  on  all  occasions  and  dangers.  Alexander  the 
Great  did  not  quit  Europe  and  enter  Asia,  without 
having  first  invoked  the  divinities  of  both.  Hannibal, 
before  he  engaged  in  the  war  against  the  Romans,  went 
expressly  to  Cadiz,  to  acquit  himself  of  the  vows  he 
had  made  to  Hercules,  and  to  implore  his  protection 
by  new  ones,  for  the  success  of  the  expedition  he  had 
undertaken.4 

The  Greeks  were  very  religious  observers  of  this 
duty.  Their  armies  never  took  the  field  without  be¬ 
ing  attended  by  aruspices,  sacrificers,  and  other  in¬ 
terpreters  of  the  will  of  the  gods,  of  which  they  be¬ 
lieved  it  their  duty  to  be  assured  before  they  hazard¬ 
ed  a  battle. 

But  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  the  Romans 
were  the  most  exact  in  their  recourse  to  the  divinity, 
either  in  the  beginning  of  their  wars,  in  the  great 
dangers  to  which  they  found  themselves  sometimes 
exposed,  or  after  their  victories;  and  ascribed  the 
success  of  their  arms  solely  to  the  care  they  had 
taken  to  render  this  homage  to  their  gods.s 

They  were  mistaken  in  the  object,  not  the  princi¬ 
ple;  and  this  universal  custom  of  all  nations  shows, 
that  they  always  acknowledged  a  supreme  and  Al- 

*  Q.(ii  victoriam  cupit,  milites  imbuat  diligenter.  Oui 
aecundos  optat  eventus,  dimicet  arte,  non  casu.  Veget.  1. 
iii.  In  Prologo. 

a  Xenopli.  in  Cyrop.  1.  i.  s  Ibid.  1.  ii. 

«  Liv.  i.  21.  n.  21. 

»  Ejus  belli  (contra  Annibalem,) causa  supplicatio  per  ur- 
bem  habita,  atque  adorati  dii,  ut  bene  ac  feliciter  eveniret 
quod  bellum  populos  Romnnus  jussisset.  Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  17. 

Civitas  religiosa,  in  principiis  maxime  novorum  bellurum, 
sapplicationes  habuit.  Id.  I.  31.  n.  9. 


mighty  Being,  who  governed  the  world,  and  disposed 
at  his  will  of  all  events,  and  in  particular  of  those  of 
war,  attentive  to  the  prayers  and  vows  addressed  to 
him. 

MARCH  OF  THE  ARMY. 

When  every  thing  was  ready,  and  the  army  assem¬ 
bled  at  the  time  and  place  fixed,  it  began  to  march. 
To  avoid  prolixity,  I  shall  speak  only  of  the  Romans 
in  this  place:  from  whence  the  reader  may  form  a 
judgment  of  other  nations. 

It  is  amazing  to  consider  the  loads  under  which  the 
soldiers  marched.  Besides  their  arms,  says  Cicero,* 
the  buckler,  the  sword,  the  helmet,  (the  javelins,  or 
half-pikes,  might  be  added,)  besides  these  arms  which 
they  considered  no  more  as  a  burden  than  their  limbs, 
for  they  said  their  arms  were  in  a  manner  a  soldier’s 
members;  they  carried  provisions  for  several  days, 
and  sometimes  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  with  all 
the  implements  for  dressing  their  food,  and  each  a 
stake  or  palisade  of  considerable  weight.  Vegetius7 
recommends  the  exercising  young  soldiers,  in  carry¬ 
ing  a  weight  of  above  five  and  forty  pounds,  a  day’s 
march  in  the  usual  pace  of  the  army,  in  order  to 
their  being  accustomed  to  it  against  times  of  occasion 
and  necessity.  And  this  was  the  practice  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Roman  soldiers.8 

The  usual  march  of  the  Roman  army,  according 
to  Vegetius,9  was  twenty  thousand  paces  a-day;W 
that  is  to  say,  at  least  six  leagues,  allowing  three 
thousand  paces  to  each  league.  Three  times  a  month, 
to  accustom  the  soldiers  to  it,  the  foot  as  well  as 
horse  were  obliged  to  take  this  march.  By  an  exact 
circulation  of  what  Caesar  relates  of  a  sudden  march, 
which  he  made  at  the  time  he  besieged  Gergovia 
we  find  that  in  four  and  twenty  hours  he  marched 
fifty  thousand  paces.11  This  he  did  with  the  utmost 
expedition.  In  reducing  it  to  less  than  half,  it  makes 
the  usual  day’s  march  of  six  leagues.  Xenophon  13 
regularly  sets  down  the  days’  marches  of  the  troops, 
who  returned  into  Greece  after  the  death  of  the 
younger  Cyrus,  and  made  the  fine  retreat,  so  much 
celebrated  in  history.  All  these  marches,  one  with 
the  other,  were  six  parasangas,13  that  is  to  say,  more 
than  six  of  our  leagues.  The  usual  marches  of  our 
armies  are  far  from  being  so  long;  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  comprehend  how  the  ancients  made  them  so. 
Their  measures  have  varied  very  much,  which  per¬ 
haps  is  the  reason  of  this  difference  between  their 
day’s  march  and  ours. 

The  consul  and  even  the  dictator,  marched  at  the 
head  of  the  legions  on  foot,  because  the  greatest  force 
of  the  Romans  consisting  in  the  infantry,  they  be¬ 
lieved  it  necessary  for  the  general  to  remain  always 
at  the  head  of  the  battalions.  But  as  age  or  infirm¬ 
ity  might  disable  the  dictator  to  support  that  fatigue, 
before  he  set  out  for  the  army,  he  applied  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  demand  a  dispensation  from  observing  that 


•  Noslri  exercitus  primum  unde  nomen  habeant,  vides 
Deinde  qui  labor,  quantus  agminis!  ferre  plus  dimidiati 
mensis  cibaria,  ferre  si  quid  ad  usum  veliut,  ferre  vallum  : 
nam  scutum,  gladium,  galeam  in  onere  nostti  militefc  non 
plus  mimerant  quam  humeros,  lacertos,  manus.  Arma 
enim,  membra  militis  esse  ducunt ;  quie  qnidem  ita  gerunt 
apte,  ut,  si  usus  forel,  abjectis  oneribus,  expeditis  armis,  ut 
membris,  pugnare  |  Ossint.  Cic.  Tuscul.  I.  ii.  n.  37. 

’  Pondus  quoque  bajulare  usque  ad  CO  libras  et  iter  facers 
gradu  militari,  frequentissime  cogendi  sunt  juniores,  quihus 
in  arduis  expeditionibus  nenessitas  imminet  annonam  pari- 
ter  et  arma  portandi.  Veget.  1.  i.  c.  19. 

•  Non  secus  ac  patriis  ar.er  Romanus  in  armis 
Injusto  sub  fasce  viam  cum  carpit,  et  hosti 
Ante  expectatum  positis  stat  in  agmine  castris. 

Virg.  Oeorg,  1.  iii 

As  when  the  warlike  Roman  under  arms, 

Charg’d  with  a  baggage  of  unequal  weight, 

Pursues  his  march,  and  unexpected  stands 
Pitching  his  sudden  tent  before  the  foe. — Trap 

•  Veget.  1.  i.  c.  27. 

Militari  gradu  viginti  millia  passum  horis  duntaxsi 
quinque  ffislivis  conficienda  sunt.  Veget.  1.  i.  c.  9. 

“  De  bell.  Gall,  l.vii. 

‘n  Xenoph.  de  Exped.  Cyr.  I.  vii.  p.  427. 

13  The  parasariga  was  a  Persian  measure  of  the  ways 
The  least  consisted  of  thirty  stadia,  each  stadium  of  a  hun, 
dred  and  twenty-five  geometrical  paces. 
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law  established  by  ancient  custom,  and  permission 
to  ride  on  horseback. l  Suetonius  represents  Julius 
Caesar  as  indefatigable,  marching  at  the  head  of  his 
armies,  sometimes  on  horseback,  but  generally  on 
foot,  and  bareheaded,  however  the  sun  shined,  or 
how  hard  soever  it  rained.  1  Pliny  praises  Trajan, 
for  having  accustomed  himself  early  to  march  on  foot 
at  the  head  of  the  legions  under  his  command;  with¬ 
out  ever  using  either  chariot  or  horse,  though  he 
had  immense  countries  to  traverse;  and  he  always 
did  the  same  after  he  became  emperor.®  Cssar,  of 
whjtn  I  spoke  just  before,  either  swam  or  forded 
rivers.  It  was  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  the  same, 
and  .o  support  all  the  fatigues  of  war,  that  the  young 
Romans  exercised  themselves  in  horse  and  foot  races, 
and  all  covered  with  sweat  after  such  violent  exer¬ 
cises,  threw  themselves  into  the  Tiber,  and  swam 
over  it.  Care  was  taken  to  form  those  for  several 
years  that  were  to  recruit  the  legions,  and  had  not 
served  before.  For  this  purpose  they  made  choice 
of  the  most  healthy,  the  most  active,  and  the  most 
robust.  They  were  exercised  by  fatigues,  marches, 
and  toils,  which  were  gradually  increased;  and  such 
as  experience  showed  to  be  unqual  to  this  discipline 
were  dismissed,  and  only  tried  soldiers  retained,  who 
formed  a  body  of  chosen  troops.  It  was  this  manly, 
hard,  and  robust  education,  which  at  Rome,  and  long 
before  at  Sparta,  and  in  Persia,  in  the  time  of  Cyrus, 
made  the  soldiery  indefatigable  and  invincible. 

SECTION  III. — CONSTRUCTION  AND  FORTIFICA¬ 
TION  OF  THE  CAMP. 

1  suppose  the  army  upon  a  march.  Though  it 
were  still  in  the  territory  of  Rome,  and  had  only  one 
night  to  pass  in  a  place,  it  encamped  in  all  the  forms, 
with  no  other  difference,  than  that  the  camp  was  less 
fortified  there  perhaps  than  in  the  enemy's  country. 
From  thence  comes  this  manner  of  speaking  so  usual 
in  Latin  authors,  primis  castris,  secundis  caslris , 
&c.  at  the  first  camp,  at  the  second  camp:  to  signify 
the  first  or  second  day’s  march;  because,  however 
short  their  stay  was  to  be  in  a  plr&e,  they  never  fail¬ 
ed  to  form  a  camp  in  it.  They  called  it  staliva, 
when  they  were  to  stay  several  days  in  it:  ibi p lures 
dies  stativa  habuit.4 

This  exactness  of  the  Romans  in  their  own  coun¬ 
try,  sufficiently  intimates  their  strictness  when  in 
sight  of,  or  near,  the  enemy.  It  was  a  law  amongst 
them,  established  by  long  custom,  never  to  hazard  a 
battle,  till  they  had  finished  their  camp.  We  have 
seen  Paulus  jEmilius  suspend  and  arrest  the  ardour 
of  his  whole  army  to  attack  Perseus,  for  no  other  rea¬ 
son,  but  because  they  had  not  formed  their  camp.  In 
the  war  with  the  Gauls,  the  commanders  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  army  were  reproached  with  having  omitted  this 
wise  precaution,  and  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Allia 
was  partly  attributed  to  it.®  The  success  of  arms 
being  uncertain,  the  Romans  wisely  took  care  to 
secure  themselves  a  retreat  in  case  of  the  worst. 
The  fortified  camp  put  a  stop  to  the  enemy’s  victory , 
received  the  troops  that  retired  in  safety,  enabled 
them  to  renew  the  battle  with  more  success,  and 
prevented  their  being  entirely  routed;  whereas  with¬ 
out  the  refuge  of  a  camp,  an  army,  though  composed 
of  good  troops,  was  exposed  to  a  final  defeat,  and  to 
being  inevitably  cut  to  pieces. 

The  camp  was  of  a  square  form,  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  the  Greeks,  who  made  theirs  round.  The 
citizens  and  allies  divided  the  work  equally  between 
them.®  If  the  enemy  were  near,  part  of  the  troops 


1  Dictator  tulit  ad  populum,  et  equum  ascendere  lioeret. 
Riv.  1.  xxiii.  n.  14.  Plut.  in  Fab.  p.  175. 

a  Laboris  ultra  fidem  patiens  erat,  in  agmine  non  nuu- 
quam  equo,  esepius  pedibus  anteibat,  capite  detecto  seu  sol 
seu  irnber  esset.  Sueton.  in  Jul.  Cces. 

3  Per  hoc  omne  spatium  cum  legiones  duceres - non 

ehieulum  unquam,  non  equum  respexisti.  Plin.  in  Trajan. 

*  Liv.  I.  xxxvii. 

*  Ibi  Tribuni  militum  non  loco  castris  ante  capto,  non 

prssmunito  vallo  quo  receptus  esset - instruunt  aciem. 

Liv.  I.  v.  n.  37. 

«  Trifariam  Romani  muniebant,  alius  exercitus  praelio 
intentus  stabat.  Liv. 

Cffisar — s  <tgula  latera  castrorum  singulis  attributi  legio- 
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continued  under  arms,  whilst  the  rest  were  employ, 
ed  in  throwing  up  the  intrenchments.  They  began 
by  digging  trenches  of  greater  or  less  depth,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  occasion.  They  were  at  least  eight  feet 
broad  by  six  deep:  but  they  were  often  twelve  feet 
in  breadth,  and  sometimes  more,  to  fifteen  or  twenty. 
Of  the  earth  dug  out  of  the  fosse,  and  thrown  up  on 
the  side  of  the  camp,  they  formed  the  parapet  or 
breastwork,  and  to  make  it  the  firmer,  they  mingled 
it  with  turf  cut  in  a  certain  size  and  form.  Upon  the 
brow  of  this  parapet  the  palisades  were  planted.  I 
shall  repeat  all  that  Polybius  remarks  upon  these 
stakes,  with  which  the  mtrenchment  of  the  camp 
was  sirengthened,  though  I  have  already  done  it 
elsewhere,  because  this  is  the  proper  place  for  it. 
He  speaks  of  them,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  order 
given  by  Q.  Flamininus  to  his  troops,  to  cut  stakes 
against  they  should  have  occasion  to  use  them. 

This  custom,  says  Polybius,7  which  is  easy  to  put 
in  practice  amongst  the  Romans,  passes  for  impossi¬ 
ble  with  the  Greeks.  They  can  hardly  support  their 
own  weight  upon  their  marches:  whilst  the  Romans, 
notwithstanding  the  buckler,  which  hangs  at  their 
shoulders,  and  the  javelins  which  they  carry  in  their 
hands,  load  themselves  also  with  stakes  or  palisades, 
which  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  Greeks. 
With  the  latter,  those  are  best  which  have  many 
strong  branches  about  the  trunk.  The  Romans,  on 
the  contrary,  leave  only  three  or  four  at  most  upon 
it,  and  that  only  on  one  side.  In  this  manner  a  man 
can  carry  two  or  three  bound  together,  and  much 
more  use  may  be  made  of  them.  Those  of  the  Greeks 
are  more  easily  pulled  up.  If  the  stake  be  fixed  by 
itself,  when  its  branches  are  strong,  and  in  great 
number,  two  or  three  soldiers  will  easily  pull  it 
away;  and  thereby  an  opening  is  made  for  the  ene- 
mv,  without  reckoning  that  the  neighbouring  stakes 
will  be  loosened,  because  their  branches  are  too  short 
to  be  interwoven  with  each  other.  But  this  is  not 
the  case  with  the  Romans.  The  branches  of  their 
palisades  are  so  strongly  inserted  into  each  other, 
that  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  the  stake  they  belong  to. 
And  it  is  as  little  practicable  to  thrust  the  hand 
through  these  branches  to  pull  up  the  palisades;  be¬ 
cause  being  well  fastened  and  twisted  together,  they 
leave  no  opening,  and  are  carefully  sharpened  at  their 
ends.  Even  though  they  could  be  taken  hold  of,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  pull  them  out  of  the  ground, 
and  that  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is,  because  they 
are  driven  in  so  deep,  that  they  cannot  be  moved; 
and  the  second,  because  their  branches  are  interwoven 
with  each  other  in  such  a  manner,  that  one  cannot 
be  stirred  without  several  more.  Two  or  three  men 
might  unite  their  strength  in  vain  to  draw  one  of 
them  out,  which,  however,  if  they  effected,  by  drawing 
it  a  great  while  to  and  fro  till  it  was  loose,  the  open¬ 
ing  would  be  almost  imperceptible.  These  stakes 
therefore  have  three  advantages.  They  are  every 
where  to  be  had;  they  are  easy  to  carry;  and  are  a 
secure  barrier  to  a  camp,  because  very  difficult  to 
break  through.  In  my  opinion  (says  Polybius,  in 
the  conclusion  he  deduces  from  all  he  says)  there  is 
nothing  practised  by  the  Romans  in  war,  more  wor¬ 
thy  of  being  imitated. 

The  form,  dimension,  and  distribution  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  camp  were  always  the  same;  so  that 
the  Romans  knew  immediately  where  their  tents  were 
to  be  pitched.  The  Greeks  differed  from  them  in  this. 
When  they  were  to  encamp,  they  always  chose  the 
place  that  was  strongest  by  its  situation,  as  well  to 
spare  themselves  the  trouble  of  running'  atrench  round 
their  camp,  as  because  they  were  convinced, that  the 
fortifications  of  nature  were  far  more  secure  than 
those  of  art.  From  thence  arose  the  necessity  of  giv¬ 
ing  their  camps  all  sorts  of  forms,  accoiding  to  the 
nature  of  places,  and  to  vary  the  different  parts  of 
them;  which  occasioned  such  a  confusion,  as  made  it 
difficult  for  the  soldier  to  know  exactly  either  his 
own  quarters,  or  that  of  his  corps. 

nibus  munienda,  fossamque  ad  eandem  magritudinem  pra- 
fici  jubat ;  reliquas  legiones  in  armis  expeditas  contra  nos* * 
tem  cot-s:  it  u it .  Ctes.  de  bell,  civil.  1.  i. 
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The  form  and  distribution  of  the  Roman  camp  ad¬ 
mits  of  great  difficulties,  and  has  occasioned  great 
disputes  amongst  the  learned.  I  shall  repeat  in  this 
place  what  Polybius  has  said  upon  this  head,  and 
shall  endeavour  to  explain  him  in  some  places,  and 
to  supply  what  he  has  omitted  in  others.  He  speaks 
of  a  consular  army,l  which,  in  his  time,  consisted  in 
the  first  place  of  two  Roman  legions,  each  containing 
four  thousand  two  hundred  foot,  and  three  hundred 
horse;  and  in  the  second,  of  the  troops  of  the  allies, 
a  like  number  of  infantry,  and  generally  double  the 
number  of  cavalry',  which  made  in  all,  Romans  and 
allies,  eighteen  thousand  six  hundred  men.  For  the 
better  conceiving  the  disposition  of  this  camp,  we 
should  remember  what  has  been  said  above  upon  the 
different  parts  into  which  the  Roman  legion  was 
divided. 

SECTION  IV.— disposition  or  the  roman  camp 

ACCORDING  TO  POLYBIUS. 

After  the  place  for  the  camp  is  marked  out,  says 
Polybius,  which  is  always  chosen  for  its  convenience 
in  respect  to  water  and  forage,  a  part  of  it  is  allotted 
for  the  general’s  tent,  which  I  shall  otherwise  call  the 
Prsetorium,  upon  an  higher  ground  than  the  rest,  from 
whence  he  can  see  with  the  greater  ease  all  that  pass¬ 
es,  and  despatch  the  necessary  orders.  A  flag  was 
generally  planted  on  the  ground  where  this  tent  was 
to  be  pitched,  round  which  a  square  space  was  marked 
out  in  such  manner,  that  the  four  sides  were  an  hun¬ 
dred  feet  distant  from  the  flag,  so  that  the  ground  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  consul  was  about  four  acres.  Near  his 
tent  were  erected  the  altar,  on  which  sacrifices  were 
offered,  and  the  tribunal  for  dispensing  justice. 

The  consul  commands  two  legions,  of  which  each 
has  six  tribunes,  which  make  twelve  in  all.  Their 
tents  are  placed  in  aright  line  parallel  to  the  front  of 
the  Prsetorium,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  feet.  In  this 
space  of  fifty  feet  are  the  horses,  beasts  of  burden, 
and  the  whole  equipage  of  the  tribunes.  Their  tents 
are  pitched  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  have  the  Prae- 
torium  in  the  rear,  and  in  the  front  all  the  rest  of  the 
camp.  The  tents  of  the  tribunes,  at  equal  distances 
from  each  other,  take  up  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
ground,  upon  which  the  legions  are  encamped.  Be¬ 
tween  the  tents  of  the  legions  and  tribunes,  a  space 
of  an  hundred  feet  in  breadth  parallel  to  those  of  the 
tribunes  is  left,  which  forms  a  street,  called  Principia, 
equal  in  length  to  the  breadth  of  the  camp,  which  di¬ 
vides  the  whole  camp  into  the  upper  and  iower  parts. 
Beyond  this  street  were  placed  the  tents  of  the  legions. 
The  space  which  they  occupy  is  divided  in  the  midst 
into  two  equal  parts,  by  a  street  of  fifty  feet  broad, 
which  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  camp.  On 
each  side  on  the  same  line  were  the  quarters  of  the 
horse,  the  Triarii,  the  Principes,  and  Hastarii.  Be¬ 
tween  the  Triarii  and  the  Principes,  there  is  on  both 
sides  a  street,  of  the  same  breadth  with  that  in  the 
middle,  which,  as  well  as  the  latter,  runs  the  whole 
length  of  this  space.  It  is  also  cut  by  a  cross  street 
called  the  fifth,  Quintana,  because  it  opened  beyond 
the  fifth  maniple. 

As  each  of  the  four  bodies  I  have  just  named,  was 
divided  into  ten  parts;  the  cavalry  into  ten  companies, 
Turmas,  each  of  thirty  men ;  the  three  bodies  into  ten 
maniples,  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  each,  except 
those  of  the  Triarii,  which  consisted  of  only  half  that 
number;  the  quarters  of  the  horse,  Triarii,  Principes, 
and  Hastarii,  were  severally  divided,  each  into  ten 
squares,  along  the  space  assigned  the  legions  as  above 
described.  Each  of  these  squares  were  an  hundred 
feet  every  way,  except  those  of  the  Triarii,  which 
were  only  fifty  feet  broad,  upon  account  of  their 
smaller  number,  which  we  have  already  mentioned. 

The  tents,  whether  of  the  cavalry  or  infantry',  are 
disposed  in  the  same  manner,  with  their  fronts  to¬ 
wards  the  streets.  The  cavalry  of  the  two  legions 
are  first  quartered  facing  each  other,  and  separated 
by  a  space  of  fifty  feet,  which  is  the  breadth  of  the 
street  in  the  middle.  This  cavalry  making  only  six 
hundred  men,  each  square  contained  thirty  horse,  on 


each  side,  which  are  the  tenth  part  cf  three  hundred. 
On  the  side  of  the  cavalry,  the  Triarii  are  quartered, 
a  maniple  behind  a  troop  of  horse,  both  in  the  same 
form.  They  join  as  to  the  ground,  but  the  Triarii 
turn  their  backs  upon  the  horse,  and  here  each  mani¬ 
ple  is  only  half  as  broad  as  long,  because  the  Triarii 
are  less  in  number  than  the  other  kind  of  troops.  . 

At  fifty  feet  distance,  and  fronting  the  Triarii,  a 
space  which  forms  a  street  on  each  side  in  length,  the 
Principes  are  placed  along  the  side  of  the  interval. 
Behind  the  Principes  the  Hastarii  were  quartered, 
joining  as  to  the  ground,  but  fronting  a  different 
way. 

Thus  far  we  have  described  the  quarters  of  the  two 
Roman  legions,  that  formed  the  consul’s  army,  and 
consisted  of  eight  thousand  four  hundred  fodt,  and  six 
hundred  horse.  It  remains  for  us  to  dispose  of  the 
allies.  Their  infantry  were  equal  to  that  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  their  cavalry  twice  their  number.  In  re¬ 
moving,  for  the  extraordinaries  or  Evocati,  the  filth 
part  of  the  infantry,  that  is  to  say,  sixteen  hundred 
foot,  and  a  third  of  the  cavalry,  or  four  hundred  men, 
there  remained  in  the  whole  seven  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  men,  horse  and  foot,  to  quarter. 

At  fifty  feet  distance,  and  facing  the  Roman  Has¬ 
tarii,  a  space  which  formed  a  new  street  on  each 
side,  the  cavalry  of  the  allies  encamp  upon  a  breadth 
of  an  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet,  and  something 
more.  Behind  that  cavalry,  and  on  the  same  line,  en¬ 
camp  their  infantry  upon  a  breadth  of  two  hundred 
feet.  At  the  head  of  every  maniple  on  each  side  are 
the  tents  of  the  centurions.  The  same,  no  doubt, 
should  be  said  of  the  tents  of  the  captains  of  the  horse, 
though  Polybius  does  not  mention  them.  Part  of  the 
remaining  space  behind  the  tents  of  the  tribunes,  and 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  Prsetorium  or  consul’s  tent, 
was  employed  for  a  market,  and  the  rest  for  the  quaes¬ 
tor,  the  treasury,  and  the  ammunition. 

Upon  the  right  and  left,  on  the  sides  and  beyond 
the  last  tent  of  the  tribunes,  facing  the  Prastorium  on 
a  right  line,  were  the  quarters  of  the  extraordinary 
cavalry,  Evocatorum;  and  of  the  other  volunteer 
horse,  Selectorum.2  All  this  cavalry  faced  on  one  side 
towards  the  place  of  the  quaestor,  and  on  the  other 
towards  the  market.  It  did  not  only  encamp  near  the 
consul’s  person,  but  often  attended  him  upon  march¬ 
es;  in  a  word,  it  was  generally' at  hand  to  execute  the 
orders  of  the  consul  and  the  quaestor.  The  Roman 
infantry,  extraordinary  and  volunteers,  are  in  the  rear 
of  the  horse  last  spoken  of,  and  upon  the  same  line, 
and  do  the  same  service  for  the  consul  and  quaestor. 

Above  this  horse  and  foot  is  a  street  an  hundred 
feet  broad,  which  runs  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
camp.  On  the  other  side  of  this  space  are  the  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  extraordinary  horse  of  the  allies  facing 
the  market,  the  Pratorium,  and  the  treasury,  or 
place  of  the  quaestor.  The  extraordinary  foot  of  the 
allies  were  encamped  behind  their  horse,  and  faced 
the  intrenchment  and  the  extremity  of  the  camp. 
The  void  spaces  that  remained  on  both  sides  were 
alloted  to  strangers  and  allies,  who  came  after  the 
rest. 

All  things  thus  disposed,  we  see  the  camp  forms  a 
square,  and  that  as  well  by  the  distribution  of  the 
streets  as  the  whole  disposition,  it  very  much  r<  sem- 
bles  a  city.  And  this  was  the  soldiers’  idea  of  it, 
who  considered  the  camp  as  their  country,  and  the 
tents  as  their  houses.  These  tents  were  genert  Hy 
made  of  skins;  from  whence  came  the  expression 
much  used  by  authors,  sub  pcllibus  habitare.  The 
soldiers  joined  together  in  messes,  which  they  called 
Contubernia.  These  generally  consisted  of  eight  or 
ten  men. 

From  the  intrenchment  to  the  tents  is  a  space  of 
two  hundred  feet;  and  that  interval  is  of  very  great 
use,  either  for  the  entrance  or  departure  of  the  le¬ 
gions.  For  each  body  of  troops  advances  into  that 

a  Tlie.se  two  corps  were  horse,  either  chosen  by  the  con* 
suls  themselves,  or  such  as  voluntarily  attended  them. 
This  gave  birth  to  the  Prtetorian  cohorts  or  bands  unde; 
the  emperors.  The  Selecti  or  Ablecti,  whether  horse  oi 
foot,  were  drawn  out  of  the  allies.  The  Evocati  were  vol¬ 
unteers,  old  soldiers,  either  citizens  or  allies. 
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space  by  the  street  before  it,  so  that  the  troops  not 
marching  in  the  same  way,  were  not  in  danger  of 
crowding  and  breaking  each  other’s  ranks.  Besides 
which,  the  cattle,  and  whatever  is  taken  from  the 
enemy,  is  placed  there,  where  a  guard  is  kept  during 
the  night.  Another  considerable  advantage  of  it  is, 
that  in  attacks  by  night,  neither  fire  nor  dart  can  be 
thrown  to  them;  or  if  that  happens,  it  is  very  seldom, 
and  can  do  no  great  execution;  the  soldiers  being  at 
so  great  a  distance,  and  under  the  cover  of  their 
tents.  If  the  camp  of  Syphax  and  Asdrubal  in  Africa 
had  been  enclosed  within  so  great  a  space,  Scipio 
had  never  been  able  to  have  burnt  it  in  one  night. 

By  the  exact  calculation  of  the  camp,  as  Polybius 
describes  it,  each  front  contained  2016  feet,  which 
make  672  yards;  so  that  the  whole  superficies  of  the 
camp  was  4,064,256  feet,  or  225,792  square  yards. 
When  the  number  of  the  troops  was  greater,  the 
measure  and  extent  of  the  camp  was  augmented  with¬ 
out  changing  its  form.  When  the  consul  Livius  Sa- 
linator  received  his  colleague  Nero  into  his  camp, 
the  extent  of  the  camp  was  not  enlarged  ;  1  the  troops 
were  only  made  to  take  up  less  ground,  because 
those  of  Nero  were  not  to  stay  long;  which  was 
what  deceived  Asdrubal.  Castra  nihil  aucta  erro- 
remfaciebant. 

Polybius  does  not  tell  us,  where  the  lieutenants, 
Legati ,  who  held  the  first  rank  after  the  consul,  or 
the  prsetors  and  other  officers,  encamped.  It  is  very 
likely  that  they  were  not  far  from  the  consul,  witn 
whom  they  had  a  continual  intercourse  as  well  as 
the  tribunes.  Nor  is  he  more  express  upon  the  gates 
of  the  camp,  which  were  were  four,  according  to 
Livy.  Ad  quatuor  porlas  ex  ercitum  instruxit,  ut, 
tigno  dalo,  ex  omnibus  ervptionem  facerent .2  He 
afterwards  calls  them,  the  Extraordinary ,  the  Right 
principle,  the  Left  principle,  and  the  Quastorian. 
They  have  also  other  names,  about  which  it  is  not  a 
little  difficult  to  reconcile  authors.  It  is  believed 
that  the  Extraordinary  gate  was  called  so,  because 
near  the  place  where  the  extraordinary  troops  en¬ 
camped;  and  that  it  was  the  same  as  the  Praetorian, 
which  took  its  name  from  its  nearness  to  the  Praeto- 
riurn.  The  gate  opposite  to  this,  at  the  other  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  camp,  was  called  porta  Decumana, 
because  near  the  ten  maniples  of  each  legion:  and 
very  probably  is  the  same  with  the  Qucsstorian,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Livy  in  the  place  above  cited.  I  shall  not 
expatiate  any  farther  upon  these  gates,  which  would 
require  long  dissertations.  But  we  cannot  sufficient¬ 
ly  admire  the  order,  disposition,  and  symmetry  of  all 
the  parts  of  the  Roman  camp,  which  resembles  rather 
a  city  than  a  camp:  the  tent  of  the  general  placed  on 
an  eminence,  in  the  midst  of  the  altars  and  statues 
of  the  gods,  which  seemed  to  render  the  Divinity 
present  amongst  them,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides 
with  the  principal  officers,  always  ready  to  receive 
and  execute  his  orders.  Four  great  streets,  which 
lead  to  the  four  gates  of  the  camp,  with  abundance 
of  other  streets  on  each  side  of  them,  all  parallel  to 
each  other.  An  infinity  of  tents,  placed  in  a  line  at 
equal  distances,  and  with  perfect  symmetry.  And 
this  camp  so  vast  and  extensive,  and  so  diversified  in 
its  parts,  which  seemed  to  have  cost  infinite  time  and 
ains,  was  often  the  work  of  an  hour  or  two,  as  if  it 
ad  rose  of  itself  out  of  the  earth.  All  this,  how¬ 
ever,  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  what,  in  a  man¬ 
ner,  constitutes  the  soul  of  the  camp;  I  mean  the 
wisdom  of  command,  the  attention  and  vigilance 
of  the  general,  the  perfect  submission  of  the  subal¬ 
tern  officers,  the  entire  obedience  of  the  soldiers  to 
the  orders  of  their  chiefs,  aud  the  military  discipline, 
observed  with  unexampled  strictness  and  severity: 
qualities  which  ranked  the  Roman  people  above  all 
nations,  and  at  length  made  them  their  masters.  The 
Roman  manner  of  encamping  must  have  been  very 
excellent  and  perfect,  as  they  observed  it  inviolably 
for  so  many  ages,  and  with  so  great  success,  and 
there  is  almost  no  example  of  their  camp’s  being  for¬ 
ced  by  their  enemies. 

This  custom  of  fortifying  camps  regularly,  which 


i  Liv.  .  xxvii.  n.  46.  *  Liv.  1.  xl.  c.  27. 


the  Romans  considered  as  one  of  the  most  essential 
parts  of  military  knowledge  and  discipline,  has  been 
disused  by  the  moderns.  The  number  of  troops  of 
which  armies  are  now  composed,  and  that  occupies 
a  considerable  extent  of  ground,  seems  to  render 
this  work  impracticable,  which  would  become  in¬ 
finite.  The  people  of  Asia,  whose  armies  were  far 
more  numerous  than  ours,  never  failed  to  enclose 
their  camp,  at  least  with  very  deep  trenches,  though 
they  stayed  only  a  day  or  a  night;  and  often  fortified 
it  with  good  palisades*  Xenophon  observes,  that 
it  was  the  great  number  of  their  troops  itself,  that 
rendered  this  practice  easy. 

It  is  agreed,  that  no  people  ever  carried  the  know 
ledge  and  practice  of  the  art  of  war  to  an  higher  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection  than  the  Romans;  but  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  their  principal  excellency  lay  in  the 
art  of  encamping,  and  in  drawing  up  armies  in  battle 
array.  And  this  is  what  Polybius  admires  most  in  it, 
who  was  a  good  judge  of  military  affairs,  and  had 
been  long  a  witness  of  the  excellent  discipline  ob¬ 
served  amongst  the  Roman  troops.  When  Philip, 
the  father  of  Perseus,  and  before  him  Pyrrhus,  pre¬ 
judiced  by  their  esteem  for  the  Greeks,  and  full  of 
contempt  for  all  other  nations,  whom  they  treated 
as  Barbarians,  saw  for  the  first  time  the  distribution 
and  order  of  the  Roman  camp,  they  cried  out  with 
surprise  and  admiration:  Sure  that  cannot  be  the 
disposition  of  Barbarians ! 

But  what  ought  to  surprise  us  most,  and  what  it  is 
even  difficult  to  conceive,  so  remote  are  our  manners 
from  it,  is  the  character  of  this  people,  inured  to  the 
rudest  toils,  and  invincible  to  the  severest  fatigues. 
We  see  here  the  effects  of  a  good  education,  and 
wholesome  habits  contracted  from  the  most  early 
youth.  Most  of  these  soldiers,  though  Roman  citi¬ 
zens,  had  estates,  and  cultivated  their  inheritances  with 
their  own  hands.  In  times  of  peace  they  exercised 
themselves  in  the  most  painful  labours.  Their  hands, 
accustomed  daily  to  wield  the  spade,  turn  up  the  land, 
and  guide  an  heavy  plough,  only  changed  exercises, 
and  even  found  rest  in  those  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  military  discipline;  as  the  Spartans  are  said  never 
to  have  been  more  at  their  ease  than  in  the  army  and 
camp,  so  hard  and  austere  was  their  manner  of  living 
at  all  other  times.  Who  could  believe,  that  there  was 
nothing,  even  to  cleanliness,  of  which  particular  care 
was  not  taken  in  the  Roman  camp.  As  the  great  street 
situated  in  the  front  of  the  Praetorium,  was  much  fre¬ 
quented  by  the  officers  and  soldiers,  who  passed 
through  it  to  receive  and  carry  orders,  and  upon  their 
other  occasions,  and  thereby  exposed  to  much  dirt; 
a  number  of  soldiers  were  appointed  to  sweep  and 
clean  it  every  day  in  winter,  and  to  water  it  in  sum- 
me,  to  prevent  the  dust. 

SECTION  V.— EMPLOYMENTS  AND  EXERCISES  OF 

THE  ROMAN  SOLDIERS  AND  OFFICERS  IN  THEIR 

CAMP. 

The  camp  being  prepared  in  the  manner  we  have 
described,  the  tribunes  assembled  to  take  the  oath  of 
all  the  men  in  the  legions,  as  well  free  as  slaves.  All 
swear  in  their  turn;  and  their  oath  consists  in  a  pro¬ 
mise  not  to  steal  any  thing  in  the  camp,  and  to  bring 
whatever  they  should  find  in  it  to  the  tribunes.  The 
soldiers  had  before  taken  a  like  oath,  at  the  time  they 
were  listed:  I  deferred  repeating  it  till  now,  that  be¬ 
ing  joined  with  the  other,  its  force  might  be  better 
conceived.  By  this  first  oath  “  the  soldier  engages  to 
steal  nothing  alone  or  in  concert  with  others,  either 
in  the  army  or  within  ten  thousand  paces  of  it;  and  to 
carry  to  the  consul,  or  to  restore  to  its  lawful  owner, 
whatever  be  may  find  exceeding  the  value  of  one  ses¬ 
tertius,  that  is  to  say,  about  five  farthings,  excepting 
certain  things  mentioned  in  the  oath.”4  What  is  said 
here  of  ten  thousand  paces  from  the  army,  does  not 
mean,  that  the  soldiers  were  allowed  to  steal  beyond 
that  distance:  but  whatever  they  found  without  those 
bounds,  they  were  not  obliged  to  carry  to  the  consul. 
Amongst  things  excepted,  were  the  fruit  of  a  tree, 
pomum.  Marcus  Scaurus  tells  us,*  however,  as  a 

a  XenOph.  in  Cyrop.  1.  ii.  p.  ?0. 
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memorable  example  of  the  Roman  abstinence,  that  a 
fruit-tree  happening  to  grow  within  the  enclosure  of 
the  catnp,  when  the  army  quitted  it  the  next  day,  no¬ 
body  had  touched  it.  Scaurus  commanded  the  army 
at  that  time.  This  oath  shows,  how  far  the  Romans 
carried  their  attention,  and  exactness  in  preventing 
all  rapine  and  violence  in  the  army,  because  theft  is 
not  only  prohibited  the  soldiery,  upon  pain  of  the 
most  indispensable  severities,  but  they  are  not  even 
permitted  to  appropriate  what  they  find  on  their  way, 
and  chance  presents  to  them.  Hence  the  laws  actual¬ 
ly  treat  as  theft,  the  retaining  any  thing  of  another’s 
after  having  found  it,  whether  the  owner  were  known 
or  not.  Qui  abienum  jacens  lucri  faciendi  causa 
sustulit,  furti  obstringitur ,  cive  scit  cvjus  sit  sive 
xescit.* 1 * * * * * * 

I  have  said,  that  theft  was  prohibited  with  inexora¬ 
ble  severity.  There  is  a  very  terrible  example  of  this 
under  the  emperors  .2  A  soldier  had  stolen  a  fowl  from 
a  peasant,  and  had  eat  it,  with  the  nine  other  men  in 
his  mess.  The  emperor  Pescennius  Niger  condemned 
them  all  to  die,  and  only  spared  their  lives  at  the  ear¬ 
nest  request  of  the  whole  army,  obliging  each  of  them 
to  give  the  countryman  ten  fowls,  and  affixing  a  mark 
of  public  infamy  upon  them  during  the  rest  of  the 
war.  How  many  crimes  is  so  wholesome  a  rigour 
capable  of  preventing!  What  a  sight  is  a  camp  un¬ 
der  such  regulations!  But  what  a  vast  difference  is 
there  between  soldiers  obedient  to  such  a  discipline 
in  the  midst  of  paganism,  and  our  maurauders,  who 
call  themselves  Christians,  and  fear  neither  God  nor 
man!  The  enclosure  of  the  camp  was  a  good  barrier 
against  disorders  and  license;  and  we  shall  soon  see, 
that  even  upon  marches,  severity  of  discipline  had  no 
less  effect  than  lines  and  intrenchments. 

A  wonderful  order  was  observed  night  and  day 
throughout  the  whole  camp,  in  respect  to  the  watch¬ 
word,  centinels  and  guards;  and  it  was  in  this  its 
security  and  quiet  consisted.  To  render  the  guard 
more  regular  and  less  fatiguing,  the  night  was  divi¬ 
ded  into  four  parts  or  watches,  and  the  day  into  four 
stations.  Every  one  had  his  duty  fixed,  both  in  regard 
to  time  and  place;  and  in  the  camp,  all  things  were 
regulated  and  disposed,  as  in  a  well  ordered  family. 

I  have  already  spoken  elsewhere  of  the  simplicity 
of  the  ancients  in  regard  to  their  provisions  and  equi¬ 
page.  The  second  Scipio  Africanus  would  not  suffer 
a  soldier  to  have  any  more  than  a  kettle,  a  spit,  and  a 
wooden  bowl.  Epaminondas,3  the  glorious  Theban 
general,  had  only  this  furniture  both  for  the  field  and 
city.  The  ancient  generals  of  Rome  were  not  more 
magnificent.  They  did  not  know  what  silver  plate 
was  in  the  army ;  and  had  only  a  bowl  and  a  saltseller 
of  that  metal  for  sacrifices.4  The  horses  glittered  al¬ 
so  with  silver  ornaments.  The  hours  of  dining  and 
supping  were  made  known  by  a  certain  signal.  We 
have  observed,  that  most  of  the  Roman  emperors  ate 
in  public,  and  often  in  the  open  air.  It  has  been  re¬ 
marked,  that  Pescennius  made  no  use  of  coverings 
against  the  rain. 5  The  meals  of  these  emperors,  as 
well  as  of  the  ancient  generals,  of  whom  Valerius 
Maximus  speaks,  were  such  a3  might  be  eaten  in  pub¬ 
lic  without  any  reserve!  the  meats  of  which  they  con¬ 
sisted  had  nothing  in  them,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
conceal  from  the  eyes  of  the  soldiers,  who  saw  with 
joy  and  admiration,  that  their  masters  were  no  better 
fed  than  themselves.6 

What  was  most  admirable  in  the  Roman  discipline, 
was  the  continual  exercise  to  which  the  troops  were 

r  Sabin,  ex  lib.  Jur.  Civil,  ii.  a  Spartian.  in  Pescen. 

*  Epaminondas,  Dux  Thebanorum  tantte  abstinentiffi  fuit, 
ut  in  supellectili  ejus,  pratter  ahenum  et  veru  unicum,  nihil 
inveniretur.  Frontin  Slratag.  1.  iv.  c.  3. 

*  Prater  equos  virosque  et  si  quid  argenti,  quod  plurimum 
in  phaleris  equorum,  (nam  ad  vescendum  facto  per  exiguo, 
urique  militantes,  utebantur)  omnis  ceter-a  prada  diripienda 
militi  data  est.  Liv.  1.  xxii.  n.  52. 

v  Idem  in  omni  expeditione,  ate  omnes  militarem  cibum 
sumpsit — nee  sibi  unquam,  vel  contra  imbres,  qusesvit  tecti 
suffragium.  Capitol. 

e  Fuit  ilia  simplicitas  antiquorum  in  cibo  capiendo,  hu- 
manitatis  simul  et  continent!®  certissima  index.  Nam 
maximis  viris  pratidere  et  cacnare  in  propatulo,  verecundiae 
non  erat.  Nec  sanS  alias  epulas  habebant,  quas  oculis  pop- 
uli  si-i  'ieere  erubeseerent,  Vai.  Max.  1.  ii.  c.  5. 


kept,  either  within  or  without  the  camp;  so  that  they 
were  never  idle,  and  had  scarce  any  respite  from  duty.* 
The  new  raised  soldiers  performed  their  exercise  reg¬ 
ularly  twice  a  day,  and  the  old  ones  once.  ’I  hey  were 
formed  to  all  evolutions,  and  other  parts  of  the  art 
military.8  They  were  obliged  to  keep  their  arms  al¬ 
ways  clean  and  bright.9  They  were  made  to  take 
hasty  marches  of  a  considerable  length,  laden  with 
their  arms  and  several  palisades;  and  that  often  in 
steep  and  craggy  countries.  They  were  habituated  al¬ 
ways  to  keep  their  ranks,  even  in  the  midst  of  disorder 
and  confusion,  and  never  to  lose  sight  cf  their  stan¬ 
dards.  They  were  made  to  charge  each  other  in  mock 
battles,  of  which  the  officers,  generals,  and  even  the 
consul  himself  were  witnesses,  and  in  which  they 
thought  it  for  their  glory  to  share  in  person.  When 
they  had  no  enemy  in  the  field,  the  troops  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  considerable  works,  as  well  to  keep  them  in 
exercise,  as  for  the  public  utility.  Such  in  particular 
are  the  highways,  called  for  that  reason  vice  mililares, 
which  are  the  fruits  of  this  wise  and  salutary  custom. 
Stratum  militari  labors  iter. K>  We  may  judge  whe¬ 
ther,  amidst  these  exercises,  which  were  almost  con¬ 
tinual,  the  troops  could  find  time  for  those  unworthy 
diversions,  equally  pernicious  in  the  loss  of  time  and 
money.  This  itch,  this  frenzy  for  gaming,  which  to 
the  shame  of  our  times  has  forced  the  intrenchments 
of  the  camp,  and  abolished  the  laws  of  military  discip¬ 
line,  had  been  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  most 
sinister  of  omens  and  the  most  terrible  of  prodigies. 

ARTICLE  V. 

OF  BATTLES. 

SECTION  I.-— THE  SUCCESS  OF  BATTLES  PRINCI¬ 
PAL!.);  DEPENDS  UPON  THE  GENERALS  OR  COM¬ 
MANDERS  IN  CHIEF. 

In  this  view,  the  value  of  military  merit  appears  in 
all  its  force.  To  know  whether  a  general  were  wor¬ 
thy  of  that  name,  the  ancients  examined  his  conduct 
in  battle.  They  did  not  expect  success  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  troops,  which  is  often  a  disadvantage,  but  from 
his  prudence  and  valour,  the  cause  and  assurance  of 
victory.  They  considered  him  as  the  soul  of  his  ar¬ 
my,  who  directs  all  its  motions,  to  whose  dictates  ev¬ 
ery  thing  obeys,  and  upon  whose  conduct  the  event 
of  the  engagement  generally  depends.  The  affairs  of 
the  Carthaginians  were  absolutely  desperate,  when 
Xanthippus  the  Lacedaemonian  arrived.  Upon  the 
account  they  gave  him  of  what  had  passed  in  the  bat¬ 
tle,  he  attributed  the  ill  success  of  it  solely  to  the  in¬ 
capacity  of  their  generals;  and  fully  proved  the  truth 
of  his  opinion.  He  had  brought  with  him  neither  in¬ 
fantry  nor  cavalry,  but  knew  how  to  use  both.  Every 
thing  had  soon  a  new  aspect,  and  demonstrated  that 
one  good  head  is  of  more  value  than  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  arms.  The  three  defeats  of  the  Romans  by  Han¬ 
nibal  taught  them  the  effects  of  a  bad  choice.  The 
war  with  Perseus  had  continued  three  years,  through 
the  ill  conduct  of  three  consuls,  who  had  been  charg¬ 
ed  with  it:  Paulus  fEmilius  terminated  it  gloriously 
in  less  than  one.  It  is  on  these  occasions  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  man  and  man  is  most  evident. 

The  first  care  of  a  general,  and  that  which  demands 
great  judgment  and  prudence,  is  to  examine  whether 
it  be  proper  or  not  to  come  to  an  engagement:  for 
both  may  be  equally  dangerous.  Mardonius  perished 
miserably  with  his  army  of  three  hundred  thousand 
men,  for  not  having  followed  the  advice  of  Artabazus, 
which  was  to  decline  battle,  and  to  use  ratbergold  and 
silver  against  the  Greeks  than  iron.  It  was  contrary  to 

11  Opere  faciendo  milit.es  se  circumspiciendi  non  habebant 
facultatem.  Bin.  in  Bell.  Jlfric. 

1  lbi  quia  otiosa  eastra  erant,  crebro  deeurrere  militea 
cogebap  (Sempronius)  ut  tyrones  assuescerent  signa  sequi, 
et  in  acie  coguoscere  ordines  suos.  Liv.  1.  xxiii.  n.  35. 

Prinio  die  legiones  in  armis  quatuor  millium  spatio  de- 

currerunt.  Secundo  die  arma  eurare  et  tergere  ante  tento- 

ria  jussit  (Scipio  Africanus.)  Tertio  die  s  .dibus  inter  se  in 

modum  jus;®  pngna:  concurrerent,  prapilatisqne  missilibus 
jaculatt  sunt.  Liv.  I.  xxvi.  n.  51. 

•  Acuere  alii  gladios  ;  alii  galeas  buculasque,  scuta  alii, 

loricasque  tegere.  Liv.  1.  xliv.  n.  34. 

10  Quint.  1.  ii.  c.  14. 
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Jhe  opinion  of  the  wise  Meninon,  that  Darius’s  gene¬ 
rals  fought  the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  which  gave  the 
first  blow  to  the  empire  of  the  Persians.  The  blind 
temerity  of  Varro,  notwithstanding  his  colleague’s  re¬ 
monstrances  and  the  advice  of  Fabius,  drew  upon  the 
republic  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Cannas;  whereas  a 
delay  of  a  few  weeks  would  probably  have  ruined  Han¬ 
nibal  for  ever.  Perseus,  on  the  contrary,  let  slip  the 
occasion  of  fighting  the  Romans,  in  not  having  taken 
advantage  of  the  ardour  of  his  army,  and  attacked 
them  instantly  after  the  defeat  of  their  horse,  which 
had  thrown  their  troops  into  disorder  and  consterna¬ 
tion.  Caesar  had  been  lost  after  the  battle  of  Dyrra- 
chium,  if  Pompey  had  known  how  to  improve  his  ad¬ 
vantage.  Great  enterprises  have  their  decisive  mo¬ 
ments.  The  important  point  lies  in  wisely  resolving 
what  to  choose,  and  in  seizing  the  present  occasion 
that  never  returns  when  once  neglected:  and  in  this 
the  whole  depends  upon  the  general’s  prudence.i 
There  is  a  distribution  of  cares  and  duties  in  an  ar¬ 
my.2  The  head  decrees;  the  arms  execute.  “  Think 
only,”  says  Otho  to  his  soldiers,  “of  your  arms,  and 
of  fighting  with  bravery,  and  leave  the  care  of  takiug 
good  measures,  and  directing  your  valour  aright,  to 
me.”3 

SECTION  II. — CARE  TO  CONSULT  THE  GODS  AND> 
HARANGUE  THE  TROOPS  BEFORE  A  BATTLE. 

The  moment  before  a  battle,  the  ancients  believed 
themselves  called  upon  to  consult  the  gods,  that  they 
might  incline  them  in  their  favour.  They  consulted 
them  by  the  flight  or  singing  of  birds,  by  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  entrails  of  victims,  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  sacred  chickens  pecked  their  corn,  and  by  things 
of  the  like  nature.  They  laboured  to  render  them 
propitious  by  sacrifices,  vows  and  prayers,  Many  of 
the  generals,  especially  in  the  earlier  times,  discharg¬ 
ed  these  duties  with  great  solemnity  and  sentiments  of 
religion,  which  they  carried  sometimes  to  a  puerile 
and  ridiculous  superstition:  others  either  despised 
them  in  their  hearts,  or  openly  made,  a  jest  of  them; 
and  people  did  not  fail  to  ascribe  the  misfortunes, 
which  their  ignorance  or  temerity  drew  upon  them,  to 
that  irreligious  contempt.  Never  did  prince  express 
more  reverence  for  the  gods  than  Cyrus  the  Great. 
When  he  was  marching  to  charge.  Croesus,  he  sung 
the  hymn  of  battle  aloud,  to  which  the  whole  army 
replied  with  great  cries,  invokingthe  god  of  war.  Pau¬ 
las  iEmilius,  before  he  gave  Perseus  battle,  sacrificed 
twenty  oxen  successively  to  Hercules,  without  finding 
any  favourable  sign  in  all  these  victims:  it  was  not 
till  the  twenty-first  that  he  believed  he  saw  something 
which  promised  him  the  victory.  There  are  also  ex¬ 
amples  of  a  different  kind.  Epaminondas,  no  less 
brave,  though  not  so  superstitious  as  Paulus  ^Emilius, 
finding  himself  opposed  in  giving  battle  at  Leuctra 
upon  account  of  bad  omens,  replied  by  a  verse  of  Ho¬ 
mer’s,  of  which  the  sense  is:  “The  only  good  omen 
is,  to  fight  for  one’s  country.”  A  Roman  consul,  who 
was  fully  determined  to  fight  the  enemy  as  soon  as  he 
came  up  with  them,  kept  himself  close  shut  up  within 
his  litter,  during  his  march,  to  prevent  any  bad  omen 
from  frustrating  his  design.  Another  did  more:  see¬ 
ing  that  the  chickens  would  not  eat,  he  threw  them 
into  the  sea,  saying,  “If  they  won’t  eat  let  them  drink.” 
Such  examples  of  irreligion  were  uncommon,  and  the 
contrary  opinion  prevailed.  There  was  without  doubt 
superstition  in  many  of  these  ceremonies:  but  the 
sacrifices,  vows,  and  prayers,  which  always  preceded 
battles,  were  proofs  that  they  expected  success  from 
the  d  ivinity,  who  alone  disposed  of  it.  ! 

After  having  paid  these  duties  to  the  gods,  they  ap¬ 
plied  themselves  to  men,  and  the  general  exhorted  his 
soldiers.  It  was  an  established  custom  with  all  na¬ 
tions  to  harangue  their  troops  before  battle;  which 


1  Si  in  occasion^  momento,  enjus  praetervolat  opportune 
las,  r.unclatus  paulum  fueris,  nequicquam  mox  amissam 
quffiras.  Liv.  1.  xxv.  n.  38. 

*  Divisa  inter  exeroitum,  ducesque  munia.  Miiitibus 
cupido  pugnandi  covenit :  duces  providendo,  consoltando 
prosunt.  Tacit.  Hist.  1.  iii.  c.  20. 

»  Vsbis  arma  et  animus  sit,  mihi  consilium  et  virtutis 
veatrte  regimen  relinquite.  lb.  1.  i.  c.  84. 
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custom  was  very  reasonable,  and  might  contribute 
veiy  much  to  the  victory.  It  is  certainly  right,  when 
an  army  is  upon  the  point  of  engaging  with  the  ene¬ 
my,  to  oppose  the  fear  of  a  seemingly  approaching 
death  with  the  most  powerful  reasons,  and  such  as,  if 
not  capable  of  totally  extinguishing  that  fear  so  deep¬ 
ly  implanted  in  our  nature,  may  at  least  combat  and 
overcome  it:  such  reasons,  as  the  love  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  the  obligation  to  defend  it  at  the  price  of  our 
blood,  the  remembrance  of  past  victories,  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  supporting  the  glory  of  our  nation,  the  injus¬ 
tice  of  a  violent  and  cruel  enemy,  the  dangers  to  which 
the  fathers,  mothers,  wive3,  and  children,  of  the  sol¬ 
diers  are  exposed:  —  these  motives,  and  many  of  the 
like  nature,  represented  from  the  mouth  of  a  general, 
beloved  and  respected  by  his  troops,  may  make  a  very 
strong  impression  upon  their  minds.  Military  elo¬ 
quence  consists  less  in  words,  than  in  a  certain  easy 
and  engaging  air  of  authority,  that  at  once  advises  and 
commands;  and  still  more  In  the  inestimable  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  beloved  by  the  troops,  which  might  sup¬ 
ply  its  place  if  wanted.4  It  is  not,  as  Cyrus  observes,3 
that  such  discourses  can  in  an  instant  change  the  dis¬ 
position  of  soldiers,  and  from  timorous  and  abject,  as 
they  might  be,  make  them  immediately  bold  and  in¬ 
trepid:  but  they  awaken,  they  rouse  the  courage  na¬ 
ture  has  before  given  them,  and  add  a  new  force  and 
vivacity  to  it. 

To  judge  rightly  of  the  custom  of  haranguing  the 
troops,  as  generally  and  constantly  practised  by  the 
ancients,  we  must  go  back  to  the  ages  wherein  they 
lived,  and  consider  their  manners  and  customs  with 
particular  attention. 

The  armies  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  com¬ 
posed  of  the  same  citizens,  to  whom,  in  the  city  and 
in  time  of  peace,  it  was  customary  to  communicate 
all  the  affairs  of  the  state.  The  general  did  no 
more  in  the  camp,  or  in  the  field  of  battle,  than  he 
would  have  been  obliged  to  do  in  the  Rostrum  or 
tribunal  of  harangues.  He  did  his  troops  honour, 
and  attracted  their  confidence  and  attention,  in  im¬ 
parting  to  them  his  designs,  motives,  and  measures. 
Bv  that  means  he  interested  the  soldier  in  the  success. 
The  sight  only  of  the  generals,  officers,  and  soldiers 
assembled,  communicated  a  reciprocal  courage  and 
ardour  to  them  all.  Every  one  piqued  himself  at 
that  time  upon  the  goodness  of  his  aspect  and  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  obliged  his  neighbour  to  do  the  same. 
The  fear  of  some  was  abated  or  entirely  banished  by 
the  valour  of  others.  The  disposition  of  particular 
persons  became  that  of  the  whole  body,  and  gave 
their  aspect  to  affairs  in  general.  There  were  occa¬ 
sions  when  it  was  most  necessary  to  excite  the  good 
will  and  zeal  of  the  soldier:  for  instance,  when  a  dif¬ 
ficult  and  hasty  march  was  to  be  made,  to  extricate 
the  army  out  of  a  dangerous  situation,  or  to  obtain 
one  more  commodious:  when  courage,  patience,  and 
constancy,  were  necessary  for  supporting  famine  and 
other  violent  distresses,  conditions  painful  to  nature: 
when  some  difficult,  dangerous,  but  very  important 
enterprise  was  to  be  undertaken:  when  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  console,  encourage,  and  re-animate  the  troops 
after  a  defeat:  when  a  hazardous  retreat  was  to  be 
made  in  view  of  the  enemy,  in  a  country  he  was 
master  of:  and  lastly,  when  only  a  generous  effort  was 
wanting  to  terminate  a  war,  or  some  important  en¬ 
terprise.  Upon  these  and  the  like  occasions  the  ge¬ 
nerals  never  failed  to  speak  in  public  to  the  army,  in 
order  to  sound  their  disposition  by  their  acclama 
tions,  more  or  less  strong;  to  inform  them  of  their 
reasons  for  such  and  such  conduct,  and  to  conciliate 
them  to  it;  to  dispel  the  false  reports  which  exagge¬ 
rated  difficulties,  and  discouraged  them;  to  let  them 
see  the  remedies  preparing  for  the  distresses  they 
were  under,  and  the  success  to  be  expected  from 
them;  to  explain  the  precautions  it  was  necessary  to 
take,  and  the  motives  for  taking  them.  It  was  the 
general’s  interest  to  flatter  the  soldier  in  making  him 
the  confidant  of  his  designs,  fears,  and  expedients,  in 
order  to  engage  him  to  share  in  them,  and  act  m 

*  Caritatem  paraverat  loco  auctoritatis.  Tacit,  in  Agri* 
col.  c.  16. 

i  Xcnoph.  in  Cyrop.  1.  iii.  p.  84. 
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concert  and  from  the  same  motives  with  himself. 
The  general  in  the  midst  of  soldiers,  who,  as  well  as 
himself,  were  all,  not  only  members  of  the  state,  but 
had  a  share  in  the  authority  of  the  government,  was 
considered  as  a  father  in  the  midst  of  his  family. 

It  may  not  be  easy  to  couceive  how  he  could  make 
himself  heard  by  the  troops,  but  that  difficulty  will 
vanish  if  we  remember,  that  the  armies  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  were  not  very  numerous — those  of  the 
former  seldom  exceeding  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
men,  and,  of  the  latter,  very  rarely  twice  that  num¬ 
ber;  I  do  not  speak  of  the  later  times.  The  generals 
were  heard,  as  the  orators  were  in  the  public  assem¬ 
blies,  or  from  the  tribunal  for  harangues.  Every  in¬ 
dividual  did  not  hear:  but  the  whole  people  were 
informed  at  Rome  and  Athens;  the  whole  people 
deliberated  and  decided,  and  none  of  them  com¬ 
plained  of  not  having  heard.  It  sufficed,  that  the 
most  ancient,  the  most  considerable,  the  principals 
of  companies  and  quarters  were  present  at  the  har¬ 
angue,  of  which  they  afterwards  gave  the  account  to 
the  rest.  On  the  column  of  Trajan,  the  emperor  is 
seen  haranguing  the  troops  from  a  tribunal  of  turf 
raised  higher  than  the  soldiers’  heads,  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  officers  around  him  upon  the  platform,  and  the 
multitude  forming  a  circle  at  a  distance.  One  would 
not  believe  in  how  little  room  a  great  number  of  un¬ 
armed  men  will  stand  upright,  when  they  press  close 
to  each  other;  and  these  harangues  were  usually 
made  in  the  camp  to  the  soldiers  quiet  and  unarmed. 
Besides  which,  they  accustomed  themselves  from 
their  youth  to  speak  upon  occasion  with  a  strong 
and  distinct  voice.  When  the  ann'es  were  more 
numerous,  and  upon  the  point  of  giving  battle,  they 
had  a  very  simple  and  natural  manner  of  haranguing 
the  troops.  The  general  on  horseback  rode  through 
the  ranks,  and  spoke  something  to  the  several  bodies 
of  troops  in  order  to  animate  them.  Alexander1 
did  so  at  the  battle  of  Issus,  and  Darius  almost  the 
same  at  that  of  Arbela,2 *  though  in  a  differnt  manner. 
He  harangued  his  troops  from  his  chariot,  directing 
his  looks  and  gesture  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  that 
surrounded  him.  Without  doubt,  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  could  be  heard  by  any  but  those  who 
were  nearest  them:  but  these  soon  transferred  the 
substances  of  their  discourses  to  the  rest  of  the  army. 

Justin,  who  abridged  Trogus  Pompeius,  an  excel¬ 
lent  historian  that  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  re¬ 
peats  an  entire  harangue,  which  his  author  had  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Mithridates.®  It  is  very  long, 
which  ought  not  to  seem  surprising,  because  Mithri- 
dates  does  not  make  it  just  before  a  battle,  but  only 
to  animate  his  troops  against  the  Romans,  whom  he 
had  before  overthrown  in  several  battles,  and  intend¬ 
ed  to  attack  again.  His  army  consisted  of  almost 
three  hundred  thousand  men  of  twent.y-two  different 
nations,  who  had  each  their  peculiar  language,  all 
which  Mithridates  could  speak,  and  therefore  had 
no  occasion  for  interpreters  to  explain  his  discourse 
to  them.  Justin,  where  he  repeats  the  speech  in 
question,  barely  says,  that  Mithridates  called  an  as¬ 
sembly  of  his  soldiers:  Ad  conscionem  milites  vocat. 
But  what  did  he  do  to  make  twenty-two  nations  un¬ 
derstand  him?  Did  he  repeat  to  each  of  them  the 
whole  discourse  quoted  by  Justin?  That  is  impro¬ 
bable.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  the  historian  had 
explained  himself  more  clearly,  and  given  us  some 
light  upon  this  head.  Perhaps  he  contented  himself 
with  speaking  to  his  own  nation,  and  making  known 
his  views  and  designs  by  interpreters.  Hannibal 
acted  in  this  manner.4  When  he  was  going  to  give 
Scipio  battle  in  Africa,  he  thought  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  exhort  his  troops:  and  as  every  thing  was  dif¬ 
ferent  amongst  them,  language,  customs,  laws,  arms, 
habits,  and  interests,  so  he  made  use  of  different 
motives  to  animate  them.  “  To  the  auxiliary  troops, 

i  Alexander  ante  prima  signa  ibat. - Cumque  agmen 

obequitaret,  varia  oratione,  ut  cujusque  animis  aptum  erat, 

milites  alloquebatur.  Q.  Curt.  1.  iii.  c.  10. 

»  Darias  sicut  curru  eminebat,  dextra  larvaque  ad  cir- 
cumstantium  agmina  oculos  manusque  circumferens,  &c. 

Q.  Curt.  1.  iv.  c.  14. 

a  Justin  1.  xxxviii.  c.  4 — 7  4  Liv.  1.  xxx.  n.  33. 


he  proposed  an  immediate  reward,  and  an  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  their  pay  out  of  the  booty  that  should  be 
taken.  He  inflamed  the  peculiar  and  natural  hatred 
of  the  Gauls  against  the  Romans.  As  for  the  Ligu¬ 
rians,  who  inhabited  a  mountainous  and  barren  coun¬ 
try,  he  set  before  them  the  fertile  valleys  of  Italy,  as 
the  fruit  of  their  victory.  He  represented  to  the 
Moors  and  Numidians  the  cruel  and  violent  govern¬ 
ment  of  Massinissa,  to  which  they  would  be  subject¬ 
ed,  if  overcome.  In  this  manner  he  animated  these 
different  nations,  by  the  different  views  of  hope  and 
fear.  As  to  the  Carthaginians,  he  omitted  nothing 
that  might  excite  their  valour,  and  addressed  him¬ 
self  to  them  in  the  warmest  and  most  pathetic  terms: 
the  danger  of  their  country,  their  household  gods 
the  tombs  of  their  ancestors,  the  terror  and  conster¬ 
nation  of  their  fathers  and  mothers,  their  wives  and 
children;  in  fine,  the  fate  of  Carthage,  which  the 
event  of  that  battle  would  either  ruin  and  reduce 
into  perpetual  slavery,  or  render  mistress  of  the  uni¬ 
verse;  every  thing  being  extreme  which  she  had 
either  to  hope  or  fear.”  6  This  is  a  very  fine  dis¬ 
course.  But  how  did  he  make  these  different  nations 
understand  it?  Livy  informs  us:  he  spoke  to  the 
Carthaginians  himself,  and  ordered  the  commanders 
of  each  nation  to  repeat  to  them  what  he  had  said. 
In  this  manner,  the  general  sometimes  assembled  the 
officers  of  his  army,  and  after  having  explained  what 
he  desired  the  troops  might  be  told,  he  sent  them 
back  to  their  several  brigades  or  companies,  in  order 
to  report  what  they  had  heard,  and  animate  them 
for  the  battle.  Arrian  observes6  this  in  particular 
of  Alexander  the  Great  before  the  famous  battle  of 
Arbela. 

SECTION  III.— MANNER  OF  EMBATTLING  ARM¬ 
IES,  AND  OF  ENGAGING. 

The  manner  of  drawing  up  armies  in  battle,  was 
not  always  alike  with  the  ancients,  and  could  not  be 
so,  because  it  depends  on  circumstances  that  vary 
perpetually,  and  consequently  require  different  dis¬ 
positions.  The  infantry  were  generally  posted  in 
the  centre,  in  one  or  more  lines,  and  the  horse  upon 
the  wings. 

At  the  battle  of  Thymbrsea,  all  the  troops  of  Croe¬ 
sus,  as  W'ell  horse  as  foot,  were  drawn  up  in  one  line 
thirty  men  deep,  except  the  Egyptians,  who  amount¬ 
ed  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.7  They 
were  divided  into  twelve  large  bodies  or  square  bat¬ 
talions,  of  ten  thousand  men  each,  a  hundred  in 
front,  and  as  many  in  depth.  Croesus  with  all  his 
endeavours  could  not  make  them  change  this  order, 
to  which  they  were  accustomed:  this  rendered  the 
greatest  part  of  those  troops  useless,  who  were  the 
best  in  the  army,  and  did  not  a  little  contribute  to 
the  loss  of  the  battle.  The  Persians  generally  fought 
fourscore  deep.  Cyrus,  to  whom  it  was  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  extend  his  front  as  far  as  possible,  in 
order  to  prevent  being  surrounded  by  the  enemy 
reduced  his  files  to  twelve  deep  only.  The  reader 
knows  the  event  of  this  battle.  In  the  battle  of 
Leuctra,  the  Lacedaemonians  who  had  of  their  own 
troops  and  their  allies,  four  and  twenty  thousand 
foot  and  sixteen  hundred  horse,  were  drawn  up  twelve 
deep;  and  the  Thebans  fifty,  though  not  above  six 
thousand  foot,  and  four  hundred  horse.5  This  seems 
contrary  to  rule.  The  design  of  Epaminondas  was 
to  fall  directly  with  the  whole  weight  of  his  heavy 
battalion  upon  the  Lacedaemonian  phalanx,  well  as¬ 
sured,  that  if  he  could  break  that,  the  rest  of  the 
army  would  be  soon  put  to  the  rout:  and  the  eflec* 
answered  the  design. 

I  have  described  elsewhere  the  Macedonian  pha¬ 
lanx,  so  famous  among  the  ancients.  It  was  gene¬ 
rally  divided,  according  to  Polybius,  into  ten  bat¬ 
talions,  each  consisting  of  sixteen  hundred  men,  a 


4  Carthaginiansibus  mcenia  patrita,  dii  penates,  se  pulcra 
majorum,  hberi  cum  parentibus,  coujugesque  pavidat,  aut 
excidium  servitiumque,  aut  imperium  orbis  terrarum  ;  nihii 
aut  in  metum  aut  in  poem  medium  ostentatur. 

6  Arrian,  1.  iii.  p.  117. 

1  Xenoph,  in.  Cyrop.  1.  vi.  p.  158,  &c. 

®  Xenoph.  Hist  1  vi.  p.  596,  &c. 
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hundred  in  front,  and  sixteen  deep.1  Sometimes 
the  latter  number  were  doubled,  or  reduced  to 
eight,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  occasion.* 
The  same  Polybius  makes  a  squadron  consist  of 
eight  hundred  horse,  generally  drawn  up  a  hundred 
in  front  and  eight  in  depth:  he  speaks  of  the  Persian 
cavalry. 

As  to  the  Romans,  their  custom  of  drawing  up 
their  infantry  in  three  lines  continued  long,  and  with 
uniformity  enough.  Among  other  examples,  that  of 
the  battle  of  Zama  between  Scipio  and  Hannibal  may 
suffice  to  give  us  a  just  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  embattled  their  troops. 
Scipio  placed  the  Hastati  (or  pikes)  in  the  front 
line,  leaving  spaces  between  the  cohorts.  In  the 
second  he  posted  the  Principes,  with  their  cohorts 
hot  fronting  the  spaces  of  the  first  line,  as  was  usual 
with  the  Romans,  but  behind  the  cohorts  of  the  Has¬ 
tati,  leaving  spaces  directly  opposite  to  those  of  the 
front  line;  and  this  because  of  the  great  number  of 
elephants  in  the  enemy’s  army,  to  which  Scipio 
thought  proper  to  leave  free  passage.  The  Triarii 
composed  the  third  line,  and  were  a  kind  of  corps 
de  reserve.  The  cavalry  were  distributed  upon  the 
two  wings;  that  of  Italy  upon  the  left  command¬ 
ed  by  Laelius,  and  the  Numidians  upon  the  right 
under  Massinissa.  Into  the  spaces  of  the  first  line 
he  threw  the  light  armed  troops,  with  orders  to  be¬ 
gin  the  battle;  in  such  a  manner,  however,  that  in 
case  they  were  repulsed,  or  not  able  to  support  the 
charge  of  the  elephants,  they  should  retire,  those 
who  ran  best,  behind  the  whole  army  through  the 
direct  intervals,  and  those  who  should  find  them¬ 
selves  surrounded,  through  such  openings  as  might 
be  on  the  right  or  left.  As  to  the  other  army,  more 
than  fourscore  elephants  covered  it  in  front.  Behind 
them  Hannibal  posted  the  foreign  mercenaries,  to 
the  number  of  about  twelve  thousand  Ligurians, 
Gauls,  Balearians,  and  Moors:  behind  this  first  line, 
were  the  Africans  and  Carthaginians.  These  were 
the  flower  of  his  army,  with  which  he  intended  to 
fall  upon  the  enemy,  when  fatigued  and  weakened 
by  the  battle:  and  in  the  third  line,  which  he  re¬ 
moved  to  the  distance  of  more  than  a  hundred  paces 
from  the  second  (more  than  a  stadium,)  were  the 
troops  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Italy,  on  whom 
he  could  not  rely,  because  they  had  been  forced 
from  their  country,  and  he  did  not  know  whether  he 
ought  to  consider  them  as  allies  or  enemies.  On 
the  left  wing  he  placed  the  cavalry  of  the  Numidian 
allies,  and  on  the  right,  that  of  the  Carthaginians. 
I  could  wish  that  Polybius  or  Livy  had  informed  us 
what  number  of  troops  there  were  on  each  side,  and 
what  depth  the  generals  had  given  them  in  drawing 
them  up.  In  the  battle  of  Cannae,  some  years  be¬ 
fore  this,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Hastati,  Princi¬ 
pes,  Triarii,  that  generally  composed  the  three  lines 
of  the  Roman  armies.  Livy,  without  doubt,  sup¬ 
poses  it  a  custom  known  to  all  the  world. 

It  was  usual  enough,  especially  with  some  nations, 
to  raise  great  cries,  and  to  strike  their  swords  against 
their  bucklers,  as  they  advanced  to  charge  an  enemy. 
This  noise,  joined  to  that  of  the  trumpets,  was  very 
proper  to  suppress  in  them,  by  a  kind  of  stupefac¬ 
tion,  all  fear  of  danger,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a 
courage  and  boldness,  that  had  no  view  but  victory, 
and  defied  death.  The  troops  sometimes  marched 
softly  and  coolly  to  the  charge:  and  sometimes  when 
they  approached  the  enemy,  they  sprung  forward  with 
impetuosity  as  fast  as  they  could  move.  Great  men 
have  been  divided  in  opinion  upon  these  different 
methods  of  attack.  On  the  day  of  the  battle  of 
Thermopylae,  Xerxes’s  spy  found'  the  Spartans  pre¬ 
paring  to  engage  only  by  combing  their  hair.*  Never 
was  danger,  however,  more  great.  This  bravado 
suited  only  soldiers  determined  like  them  to  conquer 
or  die;  besides,  it  was  their  usual  custom. 

The  light  armed  troops  generally  began  the  action 
by  a  flight  of  darts,  arrows,  and  stones,  either  against 
the  elephants,  if  there  were  any,  or  against  the  horse 


or  infantry,  to  put  them  into  disorder;  after  which 
they  retired  through  the  spaces  behind  the  first  line, 
whence  they  continued  their  discharges  over  the  sol¬ 
diers’  heads.  The  Romans  began  a  battle  by  throw¬ 
ing  their  javelins  against  the  enemy,  after  which 
they  came  to  blows  with  them;  and  it  was  then  their 
valour  was  shown,  and  great  slaughter  ensued. 

When  they  had  broke  the  enemy  and  put  them  to 
flight,  the  great  danger  was,  as  it  still  is,  to  pursue 
them  with  too  much  ardour,  without  regard  to  what 
passed  in  the  rest  of  the  army.  We  have  seen  that 
the  loss  of  most  battles  proceeded  from  this  fault,  the 
more  to  be  feared,  as  it  seems  the  effect  of  valour  and 
bravery.  Laelius  and  Massinissa,  in  the  battle  of  Za¬ 
ma,  after  having  broke  the  enemy  and  put  them  to 
flight,  did  not  abandon  themselves  to  so  imprudent  an 
ardour;  but  returning  immediately  from  the  pursuit, 
rejoined  the  main  body,  and  falling  upon  Hannibal’s 
rear,  put  the  greatest  part  of  his  phalanx  to  the  sword. 
Lycurgus  h  id  decreed,  that  after  having  pursued  the 
enemy  enough  to  secure  the  victory,  the  pursuit 
should  cease;  and  that  for  two  reasons:  the  first,  be¬ 
cause  as  the  war  was  made  between  Greeks  and 
Greeks,  humanity  required  that  they  should  not  act 
with  the  greatest  extremity  against  neighbouring  peo¬ 
ple,  in  some  sort  their  countrymen,  who  professed 
themselves  vanquished  by  their  flight.  And  the  se¬ 
cond,  because  the  enemy,  relying  upon  this  custom, 
would  be  inclined  to  preserve  their  lives  by  retreat¬ 
ing,  rather  than  persist  obstinately  in  a  battle, during 
which  they  knew  they  had  no  quarter  to  expect. 

The  attack  of  an  army  by  the  flanks  and  rear  must 
be  very  advantageous,  as  in  most  battles  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  attended  with  victory.  Hence  we  see  in  all  bat¬ 
tles  that  the  principal  care  of  the  most  able  generals 
is  to  provide  against  this  danger. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  Romans  had  so  few  cavalry 
in  their  armies;  three  hundred  horse  to  four  or  five 
thousand  foot.  It  is  true,  they  made  an  excellent  use 
of  those  they  had.  Sometimes  they  dismounted  and 
fought  on  foot,  their  horses  being  trained  to  stand 
still  in  the  mean  while.4  Sometimes  they  carried  light 
armed  soldiers  behind  them,  who  got  oft’  and  remount¬ 
ed  with  wonderful  agility .6  Sometimes  the  horse 
charged  the  enemy  on  the  full  gallop,  who  could  not 
support  so  violent  an  attack.#  But;  however,  all  this 
amounted  to  no  great  service;  and  we  have  seen  Han¬ 
nibal  indebted  for  his  superiority  in  his  four  first  bat¬ 
tles  chiefly  to  his  cavalry.  The  Romans  had  made 
war  at  first  upon  their  neighbours,  whose  country  wa3 
woody,  full  of  vineyards  and  olive  trees,  and  situated 
near  the  Apennine  mountains,  where  the  horse  had 
little  room  to  act  or  draw  up.  The  neighbouring  peo¬ 
ple  had  the  same  reason  for  not  keeping  much  cav¬ 
alry;  and  hence  it  became  customary  on  both  sides 
to  have  few.  The  Roman  legion  was  established  up¬ 
on  the  foot  of  three  hundred  horse,  the  allies  furnish¬ 
ing  twice  that  number;  which  custom  in  succeeding 
times  had  the  force  of  a  law. 

The  army  of  the  Persians  had  no  cavalry,  when 
Cyrus  first  had  the  command  of  it.  He  soon  per¬ 
ceived  the  want  of  it,  and  in  a  very  short  time  raised 
a  great  body  of  horse,  to  which  he  was  principally  in¬ 
debted  for  his  conquests.  The  Romans  were  obliged 
to  do  the  same,  when  they  turned  their  arms  against 
the  East,  and  had  to  deal  with  nations,  whose  princi¬ 
pal  force  consisted  in  cavalry.  Hannibal  had  taught 
them  what  use  they  were  to  make  of  it. 

I  do  not  find  any  mention  made  of  provisions  for 
the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  armies  of  the  ancients. 
No  doubt  they  took  care  of  them.  Homer  speaks  of 
several  illustrious  physicians  in  the  army  of  the  Greeks 
at  the  siege  of  Troy ;  and  we  know  that  they  acted  as 
surgeons.  Cyrus  the  younger,  in  the  army  with  which 
he  marched  to  the  aid  of  his  uncle  Cyaxares,  did  not 
omit  to  carry  with  him  a  considerable  number  of  able 
physicians.7  Caesar  tells  us  in  more  than  one  passage 
of  his  Commentaries,  that  after  a  battle,  the  wounded 
were  carried  into  the  nearest  neighbouring  city.  There 

are  many  instances  of  generals  going  to  visit  the 
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wounded  in  their  tents:  which  is  a  proof,  that  in 
quarters,  where  seven  or  eight  comrades,  citizens  of 
the  same  district  of  the  same  city,  lay,  the  soldiers 
took  care  of  one  another,  when  wounded. 

Livy  often  mentions  the  Cartel,  or  agreement  be¬ 
tween  nations  at  war  for  the  ransom  of  prisoners.! 
After  the  battle  of  Cannae,  Hannibal,  having  made 
himself  master  of  the  small  camp  of  the  Romans, 
agreed  to  restore  each  Roman  citizen  for  three  hun¬ 
dred  pieces  of  money  called  quadrigati,  which  were 
denarii :  that  is,  for  about  9even  pounds,  or  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  livres;  the  allies  for  two  hundred;  and 
the  slaves  for  one.  The  Romans,  when  they  took 
Eretria,  a  city  of  Euboea,  where  the  Macedonians  had 
a  garrison,  fixed  the  price  of  their  ransom  at  three 
hundred  pieces  of  money  also,  that  is,  at  seven  pounds, 
or  an  hundred  and  fifty  livres.*  Hannibal  seeing  the 
Romans  were  determined  not  to  ransom  their  prison¬ 
ers  who  had  surrendered  themselves  to  him,  sold  them 
to  different  nations.3  The  Achaeans  bought  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  them.  When  the  Romans  had  re¬ 
established  the  liberty  of  Greece,  the  Achseans,  out  of 
gratitude,  sent  home  all  these  prisoners,  and  paid 
their  masters  a  certain  sum  of  money  per  head;  the 
total  of  which,  according  to  Polybius,  amounted  to  a 
hundred  talents,  or  an  hundred  thousand  crowns:  for 
in  Achaia,  there  were  twelve  hundred  of  these  pris¬ 
oners. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  use  of  writing  in  ciphers 
was  known  to  the  ancients.  It  is  however  very  neces¬ 
sary,  for  conveying  secret  advices  to  officers,  either 
remote  from  the  army,  or  shut  up  in  a  city,  or  in 
other  important  occasions.  Whilst  Q.  Cicero  was 
besieged  in  his  camp  by  the  Gauls,  Cassar  wrote  him 
advice  that  he  was  marching  to  his  relief  with  several 
legions,  and  should  soon  arrive.4  The  letter  was 
written  in  Greek,  that  if  it  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands 
they  might  not  know  that  Caesar  advanced.5  That 
precaution  does  not  seem  sufficiently  certain;  nor  are 
signals,  of  which  I  have  treated  elsewhere,  much  more 
so :  besides  which,  the  use  of  them  was  very  difficult, 
and  at  the  same  time  perplexing  and  full  of  obscurity. 

I  shall  relate  a  common  and  very  remarkable  cus¬ 
tom  amongst  the  Romans.  When  they  were  drawn 
up  in  line  of  battle,  and  ready  to  take  their  shields, 
and  gird  their  robes  close  to  their  bodies,  they  made 
their  wills  without  writing,  by  only  appointing  their 
heir  before  three  or  four  witnesses.  This  was  termed 
teslanenta  in  procinctu  ) acere .* 

After  the  little  I  have  9aid  upon  battles,  not  daring 
to  engage  myself  farther  in  a  subject  so  much  out  of 
my  sphere,  I  proceed  to  the  reward  and  punishments 
wnich  followed  good  or  bad  success  in  battle. 

SECTION  IV. — PUNISHMENTS— REWARDS— TRO¬ 
PHIES — TRIUMPHS. 

Solon  had  reason  to  say,  that  the  two  great  springs 
of  human  actions,  and  what  principally  set  mankind 
in  motion,  are  hope  and  fear;  and  that  a  good  gov¬ 
ernment  cannot  subsist  without  rewards  and  punish¬ 
ments;  because  impunity  imboldens  guilt;  and  virtue, 
when  neglected  and  undistinguished,  frequently  be¬ 
comes  languid  and  declines.  The  truth  of  this  maxim 
is  more  evident  when  applied  to  a  military  govern¬ 
ment,  which,  as  it  gives  greater  scope  to  license,  re¬ 
quires  also,  that  order  and  discipline  should  be  an¬ 
nexed  to  it  by  ties  of  a  stronger  and  more  vigorous 
nature. 

It  is  true,  this  rule  may  be  abused  and  carried  too 
far,  particularly  in  regard  to  punishment.  With  the 
Carthaginians,  the  generals,  who  had  been  unfortu¬ 
nate  in  war,  were  generally  punished  with  death;  as 
if  want  of  success  were  a  crime,  and  the  most  excellent 
captain  might  not  lose  a  battle  without  any  fault  on 
his  side.  They  carried  their  rigour  much  farther. 
For  they  condemned  him  to  death,  who  had  taken  bad 
measures,  though  successful.7  Amongst  the  Gauls, 
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when  troops  were  to  be  raised,  all  the  young  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms  were  obliged  to  be  present  at 
the  assembly  on  a  certain  day .8  He  who  came  last 
was  condemned  to  die,  and  executed  with  the  most 
cruel  torments.  What  a  horrid  barbarity  was  this! 
The  Greeks,  though  very  severe  in  supporting  mili¬ 
tary  discipline,  were  more  humane.®  At  Athens,  the 
refusal  to  bear  arms,  which  is  far  more  criminal  than 
a  delay  of  a  few  hours  or  moments,  was  only  punished 
by  a  public  interdiction  and  a  kind  of  excommunica¬ 
tion,  which  excluded  the  person  from  entering  the  as¬ 
semblies  of  the  people,  and  the  temples  of  the  gods. 
But  to  throw  away  his  shield  in  order  to  fly,  to  quit  his 
post  or  be  a  deserter,  were  capital  crimes,  and  punish¬ 
ed  with  death.  At  Sparta  it  was  an  inviolable  law  ne¬ 
ver  to  fly,  however  superior  the  enemy’s  army  might 
be  in  number,  never  to  abandon  a  post,  nor  surrender 
their  arms.!®  Those  who  had  failed  in  these  points, 
were  declared  infamous  forever.  They  were  not  only 
excluded  from  all  offices,  employments,  assemblies, 
and  public  shows;  but  it  was  scandalous  tp  ally  vvith 
them  in  marriage,  and  a  thousand  insults  were  offered 
them  in  public  with  impunity.  On  the  contrary,  great 
honours  were  paid  to  such  as  had  behaved  themselves 
valiantly  in  battle,  or  had  died  sword  in  hand  in  the 
defence  of  their  country. 

Greece  abounded  with  statues  of  the  great  men  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  battles.  Their  tombs 
were  adorned  with  magnificent  inscriptions,  which 
perpetuated  their  names  and  memories.  The  custom 
of  the  Athenians  i-n  this  point  was  of  wonderful  effi¬ 
cacy  to  animate  the  courage  of  their  citizens,  and  in¬ 
spire  them  with  sentiments  of  honour  and  glory.l! 
After  a  battle,  the  last  duties  were  publicly  rendered 
to  those  who  had  been  slain.  The  bones  of  the  dead 
were  exposed  for  three  days  successively  to  the  vene¬ 
ration  of  the  people,  who  thronged  to  throw  flowers 
upon  them,  and  to  burn  incense  and  perfumes  before 
them.  After  which,  those  bones  were  carried  in  pomp 
in  as  many  coffins  as  there  were  tribes  in  Athens,  to 
the  place  particularly  allotted  for  their  interment. 
The  whole  people  attended  this  religious  ceremony. 
The  procession  had  something  very  august  and  majes¬ 
tic  in  it,  and  rather  resembled  a  glorious  triumph, 
than  a  funeral  solemnity.  Some  days  after,  which  far 
exceeds  what  I  have  just  said,  one  of  the  best  quali¬ 
fied  Athenians  pronounced  the  funeral  oration  of 
those  illustrious  dead  before  the  whole  people.  The 
great  Pericles  was  charged  with  this  commission  after 
the  first  campaign  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Thu¬ 
cydides  has  preserved  his  discourse,  and  there  is  ano¬ 
ther  upon  the  same  subject  in  Plato.  The  intent  of 
this  funeral  oration  was  to  extol  the  courage  of  those 
generous  soldiers  who  had  shed  their  blood  for  their 
country;  to  inculcate  the  imitation  of  their  example 
to  the  citizens,  and  especially  to  console  their  families. 
These  were  exhorted  to  moderate  their  grief  by  re¬ 
flecting  on  the  glory  their  relations  had  acquired  for 
ever.  “You  have  never,”  says  the  orator  to  the  fa¬ 
thers  and  mothers,  “  prayed  to  the  gods,  that  your 
children  should  be  exempt  from  the  common  law, 
which  dooms  all  mankind  to  die;  but  only  that  they 
should  prove  persons  of  virtue  and  honour.  Your 
vows  are  heard,  and  the  glory  with  which  you  see 
them  crowned,  ought  to  dry  your  eyes,  and  change 
your  laments  into  thanksgiving.”  The  orators  often, 
by  a  figure  common  enough  with  them,  especially  up¬ 
on  great  occasions,  put  these  lively  exhortations  into 
the  mouths  of  the  dead  themselves,  who  seemed  to 
quit  their  tombs  to  cheer  and  console  their  fathers 
and  mothers.  They  did  not  confine  themselves  to 
bare  discourse,  and  barren  praises.  The  republic,  as 
a  tender  and  compassionate  mother,  took  upon  herself 
the  charge  of  maintaining  and  subsisting  the  old  men, 
widows,  and  orphans,  who  stood  in  need  of  her  sup- 
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port.  The  latter  were  brought  up  suitably  to  their 
condition  till  they  were  of  age  to  carry  arms:  and 
then  publicly,  in  the  theatre,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  people,  they  were  dressed  in  a  complete 
suit  of  armour,  which  was  given  them,  and  declared 
soldiers  of  the  republic.* *  Was  there  any  thing  want¬ 
ing  to  the  funeral  pomp  I  now  speak  of,  and  did  it  not 
seem  in  some  measure  to  transform  the  poor  soldiers 
and  common  burghers  of  Athens  into  heroes  and  con¬ 
querors'?  Have  the  honours  rendered  amongst  us  to 
the  most  illustrious  generals,  any  thing  more  animated 
and  affecting?  It  was  by  these  means  that  courage, 
reatness  of  soul,  ardour  for  glory,  and  that  zeal  and 
evotion  for  their  country,  which  rendered  the  Greeks 
insensible  to  the  greatest  dangers  and  death  itself, 
were  perpetuated  amongst  them.  For,  as  Thucydides 
observes  upon  occasion  of  these  funeral  honours, 
“Great  men  are  formed,  where  merit  is  best  re¬ 
warded.’’2 

The  Romans  were  neither  less  exact  in  punishing 
offences  against  military  discipline,  nor  less  attentive 
in  rewarding  merit.  The  punishment  was  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  crime,  and  did  not  always  extend  to 
death.  Sometimes  a  word  of  contempt  sufficed  for 
the  punishment  of  the  troops:  at  others,  the  general 
punished  them  by  refusing  them  their  share  in  the 
spoils.  Sometimes  they  were  dismissed,  and  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  serve  against  the  enemy.  It  was  common 
enough  to  make  them  work  in  the  intrenchments  of 
the  camp  in  a  single  tunic  and  without  a  belt.  Igno¬ 
miny  was  often  more  affecting  than  death  itself.3  Cae¬ 
sar’s  mutinous  troops  demanded  with  seditious  com¬ 
plaints  to  h®  dismissed.  Caesar  said  only  one  word  to 
them,  which  was,  Quirites,  as  much  as  to  say,  citizens, 
whereas  he  used  to  call  them.  Fellow- soldiers  or  com¬ 
rades;  and  immediately  discharged  them. 4  That 
word  was  like  a  stroke  of  thunder  to  them.  They 
believed  themselves  degraded  and  entirely  dishon¬ 
oured;  and  neverceasecf  importuning  him  in  the  most 
humble  and  pathetic  terms,  till  he  consented,  as  the 
greatest  of  favours,  that  they-  should  continue  to  carry 
arms  for  him.  This  punishment,  whereby  the  soldiers 
were  broke,  was  called  exauctoratio. 

The  Roman  army,  through  the  fault  of  the  consul 
Minucius,  who  commanded  it,  was  besieged  in  their 
camp  by  the  xEqui,  and  very  near  being  taken.5 
Cincinnatus,  appointed  dictator  for  this  expedition, 
marched  to  his  aid,  delivered  him,  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  enemy’s  camp,  which  abounded  with 
riches.  He  punished  the  consul’s  troops  by  giving 
them  no  share  of  the  booty,  and  obliged  Minucius  to 
quit  the  consulship,  and  to  serve  in  the  army  as  his 
lieutenant,  which  he  did  without  complaint  or  mur¬ 
mur:  “  In  those  times,’’  observes  the  historian,  “  peo¬ 
ple  submitted  with  so  much  complacency  to  the  per¬ 
sons  in  whom  they  saw  a  superiority  of  merit  joined 
with  authority,  that  this  army,  more  sensible  of  the 
benefit,  than  the  ignominy  they  had  received,  decreed 
the  dictator  a  crown  of  gold  of  a  pound  weight,  and  on 
his  departure  saluted  him  their  patron  and  preser¬ 
ver.”5 

After  the  battle  of  Cannae,  wherein  more  than 
forty  thousand  Romans  were  left  dead  upon  the  spot, 
about  seven  thousand  soldiers,  who  were  in  the  two 
camps,  seeing  themselves  without  resource  or  hope, 
surrendered  themselves  and  their  arms  to  the  enemy, 
and  were  made  prisoners.?  Ten  thousand,  who  had 
fled  as  well  as  Varro,  escaped  by  different  ways,  and 
at  length  rejoined  each  other  at  Canusium  under  the 
consul.  Whatever  endeavours  these  prisoners,  and 
their  relations  could  make  afterwards  to  obtain  their 
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ransom,  and  how  great  soever  the  want  of  soldier* 
then  was  at  Rome,  the  senate  could  never  resolve  to 
redeem  soldiers,  who  had  been  so  base  as  to  surren¬ 
der  themselves  to  the  enemy,  and  whom  more  than 
forty  thousand  men  killed  before  their  eyes,  could 
not  inspire  with  the  courage  to  die  in  the  field  for 
their  country.  The  other  ten  thousand,  who  had 
escaped  by  flight,  were  banished  into  Sicily,  and 
their  return  prohibited  so  long  as  the  war  with  the 
Carthaginians  should  continne.8  They  demanded 
with  earnest  entreaties  to  be  led  on  against  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
piate  with  their  blood  the  ignominy  of  their  flight. 
The  senate  remained  inflexible,  not  believing  that 
they  could  confide  the  defence  of  the  republic  to 
soldiers,  w'ho  had  abandoned  their  companions  in 
battle.  At  length,  upon  the  remonstrances  and  warm 
solicitations  of  the  proconsul  Marcellus,  their  de¬ 
mand  was  granted;  but  upon  condition,  that  they 
should  not  set  foot  in  Italy  so  long  as  the  enemy 
should  remain  in  it.  All  the  knights  of  the  army  of 
Cannae,  banished  into  Sicily,  were  also  severely  pun¬ 
ished.9  In  the  first  review  made  by  the  censors  after 
that  battle,  all  the  horses  with  which  the  repub¬ 
lic  furnished  them,  were  taken  away;  which  im¬ 
plied  their  being  degraded  from  the  rank  of  Roman 
knights;  their  former  years  of  service  were  declared 
void,  and  they  were  obliged  to  serve  ten  more,  sup¬ 
plying  themselves  with  horses;  that  is  to  say,  as 
many  years  as  if  they  had  never  served  at  all;  for 
the  usual  service  of  the  knights  was  ten  campaigns. 

The  senate,  rather  than  ransom  the.  prisoners,  which 
would  have  cost  less, chose  rather  to  arm  eight  thou¬ 
sand  slaves;  to  whom  they  promised  liberty,  if  they 
behaved  themselves  valiantly. 10  They  had  served  al¬ 
most  two  years  with  great  bravery:  their  liberty, 
however,  was  not  yet  arrived,  and  with  whatever  ar¬ 
dour  they  desired  it,  they  chose  rather  to  deserve 
than  demand  it.U  An  important  occasion  arose,  in 
which  it  was  pointed  out  to  them  as  the  reward  of 
their  valour.  They  did  wonders  in  the  battle,  ex¬ 
cept  four  thousand  of  them,  who  discovered  some 
timidity.  After  the  battle,  they  were  all  declared 
free.  Their  joy  was  incredible.  Gracchus,  under 
whose  command  they  were,  told  them:  “Before  I 
make  you  all  equal  by  the  title  of  liberty,  I  would 
not  willingly  have  made  a  difference  between  the 
valiant  and  the  timorous.  It  is  however  but  just 
that  I  should  do  so.”  He  then  made  all  those,  who 
had  not  done  their  duty  as  well  as  the  rest,  promise 
upon  oath,  that,  as  long  as  they  served,  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  for  their  fault,  they  should  always  stand  at 
their  meals,  except  when  hindered  by  sickness:  which 
was  accepted  and  executed  with  entire  submission. 
This  of  all  the  military  punishments  was  the  lightest 
and  most  gentle. 

The  punishments  I  have  hitherto  related  scarce  af¬ 
fected  any  thing  besides  the  soldier’s  honour:  there 
were  others  which  extended  to  his  life.  One  of  the 
latter  was  called  Fustuarium,  the  bastinado.12  It  was 
executed  thus.  The  tribune  taking  a  stick,  only 
touched  the  criminal  with  it,  and  immediately  after, 
all  the  soldiers  of  the  legion  fell  on  him  with  sticks 
and  stones,  so  that  he  generally  lost  his  life  in  this 
punishment.13  If  any  oneescaped,  be  was  not  there¬ 
by  entirely  discharged.  His  return  into  his  own 
country  was  entirely  prohibited,  and  not  one  of  his 
relations  dared  open  his  door  to  him.  They  punish¬ 
ed  a  sentinel  in  this  manner,  who  had  quitted  his 
post;  whence  may  be  judged  the  exact  discipline 
they  observed  in  respect  to  the  guard  by  night,  on 
which  the  safety  and  preservation  of  the  whole  army 
depended  :  all  those  who  abandoned  their  posts,  whe¬ 
ther  officers  or  soldiers,  were  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  Velleius  Paterculus  cites  an  example  of 
this  punishment,  executed  upon  one  of  the  principal 
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officers  of  a  legion,  for  having  shamefully  taken  to 
flight  in  battle:  this  was  in  the  time  of  Anthony  and 
young  Octavius.1  But  what  appears  more  astonish¬ 
ing,  those  were  condemned  to  the  same  punishment, 
who  stole  in  the  camp.  The  reader  may  remember 
the  oath  taken  by  the  soldiers  upon  their  enter¬ 
ing  it. 

When  a  whole  legion  or  cohort  were  guilty,  as  it 
was  not  possible  to  put  all  that  were  criminal  to 
death,  they  were  decimated  by  lot,  and  he  whose 
name  was  drawn  the  tenth,  was  executed.  In  this 
manner,  fear  seized  all,  though  few  were  punished. 
Others  were  sentenced  to  receive  barley  instead  of 
wheat,  and  to  encamp  without  the  intrenchments  at 
the  hazard  of  being  attacked  by  the  enemy.  Livy 
has  an  example  of  a  decimation  as  early  as  the  in¬ 
fancy  of  the  republic.2 * * * * * 8 *  Crassus,  when  he  put  him¬ 
self  at  the  head  of  the  legions  who  had  suffered  them¬ 
selves  to  be  defeated  by  Spariacus,  revived  the  an¬ 
cient  custom  of  the  Romans,  which  had  been  disused 
for  several  ages,  of  decimating  the  soldiers  when 
they  had  failed  in  their  duty;  and  that  punishment 
had  a  very  happy  effect.  This  kind  of  death,  says 
Plutarch,  is  attended  with  great  ignominy;  and  as  it 
was  executed  before  the  whole  army,  it  diffused  ter¬ 
ror  and  horror  throughout  the  camp.  Decimation 
became  very  common  under  the  emperors,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  Christians,  whose  refusal  to  adore 
idols,  or  persecute  believers,  was  considered  and 
punished  as  a  sacrilegious  revolt.  The  Theban  le¬ 
gion  was  treated  in  this  manner  under  Maximian. 
That  emperor  caused  it  to  be  decimated  three  times 
successively,  without  being  able  to  overcome  the 
pious  resistance  of  those  generous  soldiers.®  Mauri¬ 
tius,  their  commander,  in  concert  with  all  the  other 
officers,  wrote  a  very  short,  but  admirable  letter  to 
the  emperor.  “  We  are  your  soldiers,  emperor,  but 
the  servants  of  God.  We  owe  you  our  service,  but 
him  our  innocency.  We  cannot  renounce  God  to 
obey  you;  that  God,  who  is  our  Creator  and  Master, 
and  yours  also,  whether  you  will  or  no.”-*  All  the 
rest  of  the  legion  were  put  to  death  without  making 
the  least  resistance,  and  went  to  join  the  legions  of 
angels,  and  to  praise  the  God  of  armies  with  them 
for  evermore. 

These  capital  punishments  were  not  frequent  in  the 
time  of  the  republic.  It  was  a  capital  crime,  as  we 
have  said,  to  quit  a  post  or  fight  without  orders:  and 
the  example  of  fathers,  who  had  not  spared  their  own 
sons,  inspired  a  just  terror,  which  prevented  faults, 
and  occasioned  the  rules  of  military  discipline  to  be 
respected.®  There  is  in  these  bloody  executions  a 
severity  shocking  to  nature,  and  which  however  we 
could  not  venture  absolutely  to  condemn:  because  if 
every  great  public  example  has  something  of  injustice 
in  it,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  of  that  kind  is 
contrary  to  the  interest  of  particulars,  is  compen¬ 
sated  by  the  utility  which  redounds  to  the  public 
from  it.®  A  general  is  sometimes  obliged  to  treat 
his  soldiers  with  great  rigour,  to  put  a  stop  by  timely 
severities  either  to  a  revolt  just  forniing,  or  to  an 
.-open  violation  of  discipline.  He  would  at  such  times 
be  cruel  if  he  acted  with  gentleness,  and  would  re¬ 
semble  the  surgeon,  who  out  of  a  false  compassion 
should  choose  rather  to  let  the  whole  body  perish, 
than  cut  off  a  mortified  member.  What  is  to  be 
,  avoided  on  these  occasions,  is  to  seem  to  act  from 
..  passion  or  hatred:  for  then  the  remedies  improperly 

1  Calvinus  Domitius  cum  ex  consulatu  obtineret  Hispani- 
.  am,  gravissimi  eomparandique  antiquis  exempli  antiquis 
auctor  fuit.  Guippe  principli  centurionem,  nomine  Vibi- 
lium,  ob  turpem  ex  acie  fugam,  fuste,  percussit.  Paterc.  1. 
k  ii-  c.  78. 

»  Liv.  1.  ii.  n.  59.  Plut..  in  Crass,  p.  548. 

a  Ex  epist.  9.  Euoherii  Ludg.  ad  9ylv.  Episc. 

<  Milites  sumus,  imperator,  to i  se<l  tamen  servi  Dei.  Ti¬ 
bi  militiam  debemus,  illi  innoeentiam.  Se  qui  imperatorem 

in  hoc  nequaquam  possumus,  ut  actorum  negemus  ;  Deum 
auctorem  nostrum.  Deum  auctorem,  velis  nobis,  tuum. 

*  Prsesidio  decedere  apud  Romanos  capital  esse,  et  nece 
liberorum  etiam  suorum  earn  legem  parentcs  sanxisse.  Liv. 

1.  xxiv.  n.  37. 

8  Habct  aljquid  ex  iniquo  omne  magnum  exemplum,  quod 
■contra  singulos,  utilitate  publica  reprenditur.  Tacit.  An¬ 
na 1. 1.  xiv.  c.  44. 


applied  would  only  aggravate  the  disease.7  This 
happened  in  the  first  example  of  decimation  I  cited, 
by  which  Appius  had  made  himself  so  extremely 
odious  to  the  soldiers,  that  they  chose  rather  to  suf¬ 
fer  themselves  to  be  beaten  by  the  enemy,  than  to 
conquer  with  him  and  for  him.®  He  was  of  an  ob¬ 
stinate  disposition,  and  inflexibly  rigid.®  Papirius, 
long  after,  acted  much  more  wisely  in  a  case  not  un¬ 
like  this.  His  soldiers,  expressly  to  mortify  him,  re¬ 
treated  in  battle,  and  deprived  him  of  a  victory.1® 
He  perceived  like  an  able  captain  the  cause  of  that 
behaviour,  and  found  it  necessary  to  moderate  his 
severity,  and  soften  his  too  imperious  humour.  He 
did  so,  and  succeeded  so  well,  that  he  entirely  re¬ 
gained  the  affection  of  his  troops.  A  complete  vic¬ 
tory  was  the  consequence.  Much  art  and  prudence 
are  requisite  in  punishing  with  success. 

It  was  rather  bv  the  views  of  reward  and  sense  of 
honour  that  the  Romans  engaged  their  troops  to  do 
their  duty.  After  the  taking  of  a  town,  or  gaining  a 
battle,  the  general  usually  gave  the  booty  to  the  sol¬ 
diers,  but  with  admirable  order,  as  Polybius  informs 
us  in  his  relation  of  the  taking  of  Carthagena.  It  is, 
says  he,  an  established  custom  among  the  Romans, 
upon  the  signal  given  by  the  generals,  to  disperse 
themselves  in  order  to  plunder  the  city  that  has  been 
taken:  after  which  every  one  carries  the  booty  he  has 
got  to  his  own  legion.  When  the  whole  has  been 
sold  by  auction,  the  tribunes  divide  the  money  into 
equal  shares,  which  are  given  not  only  to  those  who 
are  in  other  posts,  but  to  those  who  have  been  left 
to  guard  the  camp,  the  sick,  and  such  as  have  been 
detached  upon  any  occasion.  And  to  prevent  any  in¬ 
justice  from  being  committed  in  this  part  of  the  war, 
the  soldiers  are  made  to  swear  before  they  take  the 
field,  and  the  first  day  they  assemble,  that  they  will 
not  secrete  any  part  of  the  booty,  but  faithfully 
bring  in  whatever  they  shall  make.  What  a  love  of 
order,  observance  of  discipline,  and  regard  for  justice 
does  this  argue,  amidst  the  tumult  of  arms,  and  the 
very  ardour  of  victory!  Upon  the  day  of  triumph, 
the  general  made  another  distribution  of  money  in 
greater  or  less  proportions,  according  to  the  different 
times  of  the  republic;  but  always  moderate  enough 
before  the  civil  wars.  m 

Honour  was  sometimes  annexed  to  advantage,  and 
the  soldier  was  much  more  sensible  to  the  one  than 
the  other:  and  how  much  more  the  officers!!1  P 
Decius,  the  tribune,  with  a  detachment  which  he  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  hazard  of  his  life  upon  the  brink  of  an 
eminence,  had  saved  the  whole  army  by  one  of  the 
noblest  actions  mentioned  in  history.  Upon  his  re¬ 
turn,  the  consul,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  troop3, 
bestowed  the  highest  praises  upon  him,  and  besides 
many  other  military  presents,  gave  him  a  crown  of 
gold,  and  an  hundred  oxen,  to  which  he  added  an¬ 
other  ox  of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty  with  gilt 
horns.  He  decreed  the  soldiers,  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  the  tribune,  a  double  portion  of  corn  during 
the  whole  time  they  should  serve:  and  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  two  oxen  and  two  complete  dresses  a  man. 
The  legions  also,  to  express  their  gratitude,  present¬ 
ed  Decius  with  a  crown  of  turf,  which  was  the  sign 
of  a  siege  raised;  and  his  own  soldiers  did  the  same. 
He  sacrificed  the  ox  with  the  gilt  horns  to  Mars,  and 
gave  the  other  hundred  to  his  soldiers:  the  legions 
also  rewarded  each  of  them  with  a  pound  of  flour, 
and  a  gallon  of  wine. 

Calphurnius  Piso,  surnamed  Frv.gi,  out  of  venera¬ 
tion  for  his  virtues  and  great  frugality,  having  various¬ 
ly  rewarded  most  of  those,  who  had  assisted  him  in 
terminating  the  Sicilian  war,  thought  himself  obliged 
to  reward  also,  but  at  his  own  expense,  the  services 
of  one  of  his  sons,  who  had  signalized  himself  the 
most  upon  that  occasion.12  He  declared  publicly, 
that  he  had  deserved  a  crown  of  gold,  and  assured 


’  Intempestivis  remediis  delicta  accendebatuv.  Tacit 

•  Liv.  1.  viii.  n.  36.  »  Ibid. 

10  Cessatum  a  milite,  ac  de  industria,  ut  obtrectaretur  da 

laudibus  ducis,  impedila  victoria  est. - Seneit  peritus  dux 

qu<e  res  victoriae  obstaret :  temperandum  ingeniurn  suura 
esse,  et  severitatem  miscendacn  comitate.  Liv. 

11  Liv.  1.  vii.  n.  37.  is  Val.  Max.  1.  iv.  c.  3. 
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him,  that  he  would  leave  him  one  by  his  will,  of  the 
weight  of  three  pounds:  decreeing  him  that  honour 
as  general,  and  paying  the  price  of  the  crown  as 
father:  Ut  honor em  publice  a  duce,  pretium  priva- 
tim  a  patre  acciperet. 

The  crown  of  gold  was  a  present  scarce  ever 
granted  but  to  principal  officers.  There  were  seve¬ 
ral  others  for  different  occasions.  The  crown  Obsi- 
dionalis,  of  which  I  have  spoken  before,  for  having 
delivered  the  citizens  or  troops  from  a  siege,  was 
composed  of  turf,  and  was  the  most  glorious  of  all. 
The  Corona  Civica,  for  having  saved  the  life  of  a 
citizen,  was  of  oaken  leaves,  in  remembrance,  as  is 
said,  that  men  of  old  fed  upon  acorns.  The  Mural 
crown,  Pinnis,  for  having  been  the  first  in  scaling 
the  walls  of  a  place  besieged,  was  adorned  with  a 
kind  of  battlements,  like  those  to  be  seen  upon  the 
ancient  walls  of  towns.  The  Corona  Navalis,  Ros¬ 
tra,  which  was  composed  of  ornaments  like  beaks  of 
ships,  was  given  to  the  admiral  of  a  fleet,  who  had 
gained  a  victory.  Instances  of  this  honour  are  very 
rare.  Agrippa,  who  obtained  one,  thought  it  very 
much  for  his  honour: — 

- Cui  belli  insigne  superbum, 

Tempora  navali  fulgent  rostrata  corona. 

Virg.  JEn.  1.  viii. 

- Who  bears  war’s  glorious  sign, 

Beak’d  with  the  naval  crown  whose  temples  shine. 

Besides  these  crowns  (for  there  were  some  others) 
the  generals  presented  the  soldiers  or  officers,  who 
signalized  themselves  in  a  particular  manner,  with  a 
sword,  a  shield,  and  other  arms;  and  sometimes  also 
with  distinguishing  military  habits.  We  have  seen 
an  officer  rewarded  thirty-four  times  by  the  gene¬ 
rals,  and  gain  six  civic  crowns.l  These  presents  and 
crowns  were  titles  of  nobility  to  them,  and  upon 
competitions  with  rivals  for  ranks  and  dignities,  often 
determined  the  preference  in  their  favour;  and  they 
did  not  fail  to  adorn  themselves  with  them  upon 
public  solemnities.  They  also  affixed  to  the  doors 
of  their  houses  the  spoils  they  had  taken  from  the 
enemy;  nor  was  any  future  possessor  permitted  to 
take  them  down.2  Upon  this  Pliny  makes  a  fine  re¬ 
flection,  which  it  is  impossible  to  render  in  terms  of 
equal  spirit  with  his.  “  The  houses,”  says  he,  “  still 
triumphed,  though  they  had  changed  their  masters. 
What  could  more  excite  to  glory,  or  be  more  offen¬ 
sive  to  an  unworthy  possessor,  than  walls,  which  re- 
roached  him  as  often  as  he  entered,  that  they  were 
onoured  solely  by  the  trophies  of  another.”3 

The  praises  given  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
army  made  no  less  impression  upon  their  minds;  and 
are  what  a  good  general  never  spares  on  proper 
occasions.  Agricola,  says  Tacitus,  neither  envied 
nor  lessened  any  man’s  glory :  centurion  or  praefect, 
in  him  they  found  a  faithful  witness  of  their  exploits, 
to  which  he  never  failed  doing  the  utmost  justice.4 
Caesar  i  upon  being  informed  of  the  valour  with  which 
Q.  Cicero,  the  famous  orator’s  brother,  had  defended 
his  camp  against  the  great  army  of  the  Gauls,  extol¬ 
led  publicly  the  greatness  of  the  action,  praised  the 
legion  in  general,  and  apostrophized  particularly  to 
those  of  the  centurions  and  tribunes,  who,  as  Cicero 
has  observed  to  him,  distinguished  themselves  most.6 
Upon  another  occasion,  Scmva,  a  centurion,  had  con¬ 
tributed  very  much  to  the  defence  of  a  breach  of 
great  importance.  When  hig  buckler  was  brought 
to  Csesar  with  two  hundred  and  thirty  arrow  shots 
through  it;  surprised  and  charmed  with  his  bravery, 
he  immediately  made  him  a  present  of  two  hundred 
thousand  sesterces  (about  twelve  hundred  pounds,) 
and  raised  him  directly  from  the  eighth  to  the  first 

i  Cluster  et  tricies  virtutis  causa  donatus  ab  iroperato- 
ribus  sum  :  sex  oivicas  coronas  accopi.  Liv.  1.  xlii.  n.  34. 

»  Liv.  1.  x.  n.  7. 1.  xxiii.  1.  xxxviii.  n.  43. 

»  Triumphabant  etiam  dominis  mutatis,  domus  ipsae.  Et 
erat  hffic  stimulatio  ingens,  exprobantibus  tectis  quotidie 
smbellem  dominum  intrare  in  alienum  triumphum.  Plin. 
1.  xxxv.  c.  ii. 

*  Nec  unquam  per  alios  gesta  avidus  intercepit:  seu  cen- 
turio,  seu  prsefectus,  incorruptum  facti  testem  habebat. 
Tacit,  in  Fit.  Agric.  c.  xxii. 

•  Cass  de  Bell.  Gall.  *  De  Bell.  Civ.  1.  iii. 
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rank  of  the  centurions,  appointing  him  Primipilus,  a 
very  honourable  post,  as  I  have  observed  elsewhere, 
and  which  had  no  superior  but  the  tribunes,  lieu¬ 
tenant  generals,  and  commanders  in  chief.  Nothing 
was  equal  to  this  latter  method  of  rewarding,  for  in¬ 
spiring  the  troops  with  valour.  By  a  wise  establish¬ 
ment,  there  were  many  degrees  of  honour  and  dis¬ 
tinction  in  a  legion,  of  which  none  were  granted 
upon  account  of  birth,  or  bought  for  money.  Merit 
was  the  only  means  of  attaining  them,  at  least  it  was 
the  most  ordinary  method.  W  hatever  distance  there 
was  between  the  private  sentinel  and  the  consular 
dignity,  the  door  lay  open  to  it:  it  was  a  beaten 
path,  and  there  were  many  examples  of  citizens,  who 
from  one  degree  to  another,  at  length  attained  that 
supreme  dignity.  With  what  ardour  must  such  a 
sight  inspire  the  troops!  Men  are  capable  of  every 
thing,  when  properly  excited  by  the  motives  of 
honour  and  glory. 

It  remains  for  me  to  say  something  upon  trophies 
and  triumphs. 

Trophies  amongst  the  ancients,  were  originally  a 
heap  of  arms  and  spoils  taken  from  enemies,  and  erect¬ 
ed  by  the  victor  in  the  field  of  battle,  of  which  in  af¬ 
tertimes  representations  were  made  in  stone  and  brass. 
They  never  failed,  immediately  after  a  victory,  to 
raise  a  trophy,  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  sacred 
thing,  because  always  an  offering  to  some  divinity: 
for  which  reason  none  presumed  to  throw  it  down. 
Neither  when  it  fell  through  age,  was  it  permitted  to 
be  erected  again;  for  which  Plutarch  gives  a  fine  rea¬ 
son,  that  argues  great  humanity  in  the  sentiments  of 
the  ancients.  “To  reinstate,”  says  he,  “and  setup 
again  the  monuments  of  ancient  differences  with  ene¬ 
mies,  which  time  has  conveniently  demolished,  has 
something  odious  in  it,  and  seems  to  argue  a  desire  to 
perpetuate  enmity.” 7  We  do  not  observe  the  same 
humanity  in  the  Roman  triumphs* *  of  which  I  am  still 
to  speak.  The  generals,  as  well  as  the  officers  and 
soldiers,  had  also  rewards  in  view.  The  title  of  Im- 
perator  granted  after  a  victory,  and  the  supplications 
that  is  to  say,  the  public  processions,  sacrifices,  and 
prayers,  decreed  at  Rome  for  a  certain  number  of 
days,  to  thank  the  gods  for  the  success  of  their  arms, 
agreeably  flattered  their  ambition.  But  the  triumph 
exceeded  every  thing.  There  were  two  sorts  of  it, 
the  lesser  and  the  greater.  The  lesser  triumph  was 
called  Ovatio.  In  that  the  general  was  neither  seated 
on  a  chariot,  dressed  in  triumphal  robes,  nor  crowned 
with  laurel.  He  entered  the  city  on  foot,  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some,  on  horseback,  crowned  with  myrtle,  and 
followed  by  his  army.  This  kind  of  triumph  was 
granted  only,  either  when  the  war  had  not  been  de¬ 
clared,  had  been  with  a  people  little  considerable,  or 
not  attended  with  any  great  defeat  of  the  enemy.  A 
triumph  could  properly  be  granted  only  to  a  dictator, 
a  consul,  or  a  prtetor,  who  had  commanded  in  chief. 
The  senate  decreed  this  honour,  after  which  the  affair 
was  deliberated  upon  in  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
where  it  often  met  with  great  difficulties.  Several, 
however,  triumphed  without  the  senate’s  concur¬ 
rence;  provided  the  people  had  decreed  them  that 
honour.  But  if  they  could  not  obtain  it  from  either 
the  one  or  the  other  order,  they  went  and  triumphed 
upon  the  Alban  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city.  It  is  said,  that  to  obtain  this  honour,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  killed  five  thousand  enemies  'll 
battle.8 

After  the  general  had  distributed  part  of  the  spoils 
to  the  soldiers,  and  performed  some  other  ceremonies, 
the  procession  began,  and  entered  the  city  through 
the  triumphal  port  to  ascend  to  the  capitol.  At  the 
head  of  it  were  the  players  upon  musical  instruments, 
who  made  the  air  resound  with  their  harmony.  They 
were  followed  by  the  beasts  that  were  to  be  sacrificed, 
adorned  with  fillets  and  flowtrs.many  of  them  naving 
their  horns  gilt.  After  them  came  the  whole  booty, 
and  all  the  spoils,  either  displayed  upon  carriages,  or 
borne  upou  the  shoulders  of  young  men  in  magnificent 
habits.  The  names  of  the  nations  conquered  were 
written  in  great  characters,  and  the  cities,  that  had 


’  Plut.  in  Queest.  Horn.  p.  273 

2  m  2 


•  Val.  Max.  1.  U,  o: 
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been  taken,  represented.  Sometimes  they  added  to 
the  pomp  extraordinary  animals,  brought  from  the 
countries  subjected,  as  bears,  panthers,  lions,  and  ele¬ 
phants.  But  what  most  attracted  the  attention  and 
curiosity  of  the  spectators,  were  the  illustrious  cap¬ 
tives,  who  walked  in  chains  before  the  victor's  chariot; 
reat  officers  of  state,  generals  of  armies,  princes,  and 
ings,  with  their  wives  and  children.  The  consul  fol¬ 
lowed  (supposing  the  general  to  be  so)  mounted  upon 
a  superb  chariot,  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  robed 
with  the  august  and  magnificent  habit  of  triumph,  his 
head  encircled  with  a  crown  of  laurel,  holding  also  a 
branch  of  the  same  tree  in  his  hand;  and  sometimes 
accompanied  by  his  young  children  sitting  near  him. 
Behind  the  chariot  marched  the  whole  army;  the  ca¬ 
valry  first,  then  the  infantry.  All  the  soldiers  were 
crowned  with  laurel,  and  those  who  had  received  par¬ 
ticular  crowns,  and  other  marks  of  honour,  did  not  fail 
to  show  them  on  so  great  a  solemnity.  They  emu¬ 
lated  each  other  in  celebrating  the  praises  of  their  gen¬ 
eral,  and  sometimes  threw  in  expressions,  sufficiently 
offensive,  of  raillery  and  satire  against  him,  which  sa¬ 
voured  of  the  military  freedom;  but  the  joy  of  the 
ceremony  entirely  blunted  their  edge,  and  abated  their 
bitterness.  As  soon  as  the  consul  turned  from  the 
forum  towards  the  capitol,  the  prisoners  were  carried 
to  prison;  where  they  were  either  immediately  put  to 
death,  or  kept  in  confinement  often  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  Upon  his  entrance  into  the  capitol,  the 
victor  made  this  very  remarkable  prayer  to  the  gods. 
“Filled  with  gratitude  and  joy,  I  return  you  thanks, 
O  most  good  and  most  great  Jupiter,  and  you  queen 
Juno,  and  all  the  other  gods,  the  guardians  and  inha- 
bitan's  of  this  citadel,  that  to  this  day  and  hour  you 
have  vouchsafed  by  my  hands  to  preserve  and  guide 
the  Roman  republic  happily.  Continue  always,  I  im¬ 
plore  you,  to  preserve,  guide,  protect,  and  favour  it  in 
all  things.”!  This  prayer  was  followed  by  sacrificing 
the  victims,  and  a  magnificent  feast,  given  in  the  capi¬ 
tol,  sometimes  by  the  public,  and  sometimes  by  the 
person  himself  who  triumphed.  The  reader  may  see 
in  Plutarch  the  long  and  fine  description  he  gives  of 
the  triumph  of  Paulus  iEmilius. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  this  was  a  glorious  day  for 
a  general  of  an  army;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  all 
possible  endeavours  should  be  used  to  deserve  so 
grateful  a  distinction,  and  so  splendid  an  honour. 
Nor  had  Rome  any  thing  more  magnificent  and  ma¬ 
jestic  than  this  pompous  ceremony.  But  the  sight  of 
captives,  the  mournful  objects  of  compassion,  if  those 
victors  had  been  capable  of  any,  obscured  and  effaced 
all  its  lustre.  What  inhuman  pleasure — what  barba¬ 
rous  joy — to  see  princes,  kings,  princesses,  queens, 
tender  infants,  ana  feeble  old  men,  dragged  before 
them!  We  may  remember  the  dissembled  marks  of 
friendship,  the  false  promises,  the  treacherous  cares¬ 
ses  of  young  Caesar,  called  afterwards  Augustus,  in 
regard  to  Cleopatra, solely  with  the  view  of  inducing 
that  princess  to  suffer  herself  to  be  carried  to  Rome, 
to  adorn  his  triumph,  and  gratify  him  in  the  cruel 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  most  potent  queen  of  the 
world  prostrate  at  his  feet  in  the  most  depressed  and 
forlorn  condition  possible  to  imagine.  But  she  well 
knew  the  snare.  Such  conduct  and  such  sentiments, 
in  my  opinion,  dishonour  human  nature. 

In  relating  the  rewards  granted  by  the  Romans  to 
the  soldiery,  I  have  omitted  a  very  important  circum¬ 
stance — the  establishment  of  colonies.  When  the 
Romans  first  carried  their  arms,  and  extended  their 
conquests  out  of  Italy,  they  punished  the  people  who 
resisted  them  with  too  much  obstinacy,  by  depriving 
them  of  part  of  their  lands,  which  they  granted  to  such 
of  the  Roman  citizens  as  were  poor,  and  especially  to 
the  veteran  soldiers,  who  had  served  their  full  propor¬ 
tion  of  time  in  the  army.  By  this  means  the  latter 
saw  themselves  settled  in  tranquillity  with  a  comforta- 
bl  e  income,  sufficient  for  the  support  of  their  families. 


i  Gratias  tibi,  Jupiter  optume,  maxume  ;  tibique  Junoni 
reginae,  et.  c®teris  bujus  custodibus  habitatoribusque  arcis 
dias  lubens  lietusque  ago,  re  Romana  in  hanc  diem  et  horam, 
per  manus  quod  voluisti,  servata,  bene  gestaque.  Eandera 
et  servate,  ut  facitis,  fovete,  protegite,  propitiati,  supplex 
oro.  Ex.  Rosini.  Antiq .  Rom. 


They  became  by  degrees  the  most  considerable  per 
sons  in  the  cities  to  which  they  were  sent,  and  obtain¬ 
ed  the  first  posts,  and  principal  dignities  in  them. 
Rome  by  these  settlements,  which  were  the  result  of 
a  w'ise  and  profound  policy,  besides  rewarding  her 
soldiers  advantageously,  kept  the  conquered  nation  in 
subjection  by  their  means,  formed  them  to  the  Roman 
manners  and  customs,  and  by  degrees  made  them  for¬ 
get  their  own  customs  and  habits,  to  embrace  those  of 
their  victors.  France  has  established  a  new  kind  of 
military  reward,  which  merits  a  place  here. 

SECTION  V.— ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  ROYAL 
HOSPITAL  OF  INVALIDS  AT  PARIS. 

We  do  not  find  either  among  the  Greeks  or  Ro¬ 
mans,  or  any  other  people,  any  public  foundations  foi 
the  relief  of  the  soldiery,  whom  long  fatigues  o» 
wounds  have  made  incapable  of  service.  It  was  re¬ 
served  for  Louis  XIV.  to  set  other  princes  that  exam¬ 
ple,  which  England  soon  began  to  imitate;  and  we 
may  say,  that  among  an  infinite  number  of  great  ac¬ 
tions  which  have  rendered  his  name  illustrious,  no¬ 
thing  equals  the  glorious  foundation  of  the  Hotel  roial 
des  invalides. 

There  has  been  lately  published  a  book  upon  the 
royal  hospital  of  invalids,  which  answers  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  the  magnificence  of  that  foundation,  in  the  beauty 
and  number  of  its  plates  and  ornaments.  In  this  book, 
all  that  regards  the  revenues,  expenses,  buildings,  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  government  temporal  and  spiritual  of 
that  house,  are  circumstantially  explained.  We  are 
obliged  to  persons  who  take  pains  to  preserve  and 
transmit  in  this  manner  to  posterity  an  exact  know¬ 
ledge  of  facts  so  worthy  of  remembrance.  For  my 
part,  my  intent  is  only  to  give  a  brief  idea  of  them. 

Every  thing  in  this  structure  denotes  the  grandeur 
and  magnificence  of  its  august  founder.  We  are 
struck  with  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  a  vast  and 
superb  edifice,  capable  of  containing  almost  four  thou¬ 
sand  persons,  in  which  art  has  known  how  to  unite 
whatever  could  strike  the  eye  on  the  outside  by  pomp 
and  splendour,  with  all  that  can  conduce  to  the  uses 
and  conveniences  of  life  within.  There,  in  tranquil¬ 
lity  and  repose,  the  officers  and  soldiers,  whom  their 
wounds  or  age  have  made  unable  to  serve,  and  the 
narrowness  of  their  fortunes  incapable  to  support 
themselves;  there,  those  brave  warriors,  freed  from 
all  care  and  disquiet,  are  lodged,  fed,  clothed,  and 
maintained,  as  well  in  sickness  as  in  health,  in  a  de¬ 
cent  manner,  and  find  a  safe  retreat,  and  an  honoura¬ 
ble  asylum  provided  for  them,  by  the  piety  and  pater¬ 
nal  goodness  of  Louis  XIV. 

It  is  natural  to  conceive,  that  the  expense  for  the 
support  of  such  a  house  must  be  immense.  Two  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  quarters  of  wheat,  and  about  eleven 
thousand  five  hundred  hogsheads  of  wine  are  annu¬ 
ally  consumed  in  it.  Physicians,  surgeons,  apotheca¬ 
ries,  and  servants,  abound  iD  this  house.  The  infirm¬ 
aries  are  served  by  thirty-five  sisters,  Filles  de  la 
charite,w\ih  surprising  industry  and  cleanliness.  But 
whence  arise  the  funds  necessary  for  such  a  multitude 
of  wants  and  occasions’?  Who  could  believe  it,  or 
can  sufficiently  admire  the  wisdom  that  instituted 
such  order  and  economy?  It  is  the  officer  and  sol¬ 
dier,  who  contribute  with  joy,  and  almost  insensibly, 
to  an  establishment  in  which  they  hope  one  day  to 
find  tranquillity  and  repose,  and  a  period  of  all  their 
labours.  The  fund  for  all  these  expenses  arise  from 
three  deniers  (a  twelfth  part  of  a  French  penny)  de¬ 
ducted  from  every  livre  of  the  ordinary  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  expenses  of  war.  This  seems  a  small  matter 
in  itself,  but  the  total  amounts  to  a  very  considerable 
sum.  During  the  war  which  ended  1714,  in  which  an 
hundred  millions  of  livres  were  yearly  expended,  these 
three  deniers  per  livre,  produced  twelve  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  livres  a  year.* 

I  have  said  nothing  yet  of  what  is  most  admirable 
in  this  foundation,  is  in  a  manner  its  soul,  and  does 
most  honour  to  the  memory  of  Louis  XIV.  1  do  not 
mean  that  magnificent  temple,  wherein  the  most  fa¬ 
mous  masters  in  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture, 


*  About  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
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{he  Mansards,  Decottes,  Coypelles,  Girardons,  Cous- 
tons,  have  exhausted  their  whole  art  to  adorn  that 
august  pile.  I  mean  that  charitable  care  and  Chris¬ 
tian  attention  of  that  prince,  after  having  provided, 
with  a  magnificence  truly  royal,  for  the  temporal 
wants  of  the  officers  and  soldiers,  in  providing  also 
in  this  retreat  for  their  spiritual  necessities.  It  hap¬ 
pens  sometimes,  that  these  warriors  take  upon  them 
the  profession  of  arms  solely  from  the  views  of  inter¬ 
est  and  ambition'  that  though  most  accomplished  in 
military  knowledge,  they  are  utterly  ignorant  of  reli¬ 
gion:  and  that  full  of  zeal  and  fidelity  tor  their  prince, 
they  never  give  themselves  any  trouble  about  know¬ 
ing  their  duty  to  God.  How  great  an  advantage  and 
consolation  is  it  to  them  to  find,  towards  the  close  of 
their  days,  in  the  zeal  and  charity  of  wise  and  religious 
ministers  of  Jesus  Christ,  those  instructions,  which 

fierhaps  they  have  wanted  in  the  former  part  of  their 
ives;  to  recall  in  the  bitterness  of  their  hearts,  whole 
years  entirely  past  in  vice  and  libertinism;  and  to  re¬ 
trieve  by  sincere  repentance  and  sorrow  the  reward 
of  all  their  actions,  even  of  the  most  laudable,  which 
were  otherwise  unfortunately  lost  to  them  from  the 
badness  of  their  motives.  The  pomp  and  magnificence 
of  this  temple  are  justly  admired.  But  another  object 
presents  itself  to  our  view  at  whatever  hour  of  the  day 
we  enter  it,  a  sight  far  more  worthy  of  admiration,  and 
which  cannot  be  looked  upon  without  tears  in  our 
eyes:  ancient  warriors  maimed,  crippled,  without  legs, 
arms,  eyes,  humbly  prostrating  themselves  before  the 
God  of  armies,  whose  majesty  they  adore  with  the 
most  profound  resignation;  to  whom  they  pay  conti¬ 
nual  thanksgivings  for  having  delivered  them  out  of 
so  many  dangers,  and  especially  for  having  taken  them 
from  the  gates  of  hell;  to  whom,  filled  with  the  most 
lively  sense  of  gratitude,  they  incessantly  lift  up  their 
hands  and  voices  to  say:  Be  mindful,  O  Lord,  of  the 
prince  who  has  opened  this  thy  sacred  asylum  for  us, 
and  be  merciful  to  him  for  the  mercy  which  he  hath 
shown  to  us  thy  servants! 

CHAPTER  II. 

OF  SIEGES. 

The  ancients  distinguished  themselves  no  less  by 
the  art  of  forming  and  sustaining  sieges,  than  by  that 
of  making  war  in  the  field.  It  is  agreed  by  all,  that 
they  carried  these  two  parts  of  military  knowledge  to 
a  very  high  degree  of  perfection,  which  it  is  difficult 
for  the  moderns  to  exceed.  The  use  of  muskets, 
bombs,  cannons,  and  other  fire-arms  since  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  powder,  has  occasioned  the  alteration  of  many 
things  in  the  manner  of  making  war,  especially  in 
sieges,  the  duration  of  which  has  been  very  much 
abridged  by  their  means.  But  these  changes  have 
not  been  so  considerable  as  is  generally  imagined,  and 
have  added  nothing  either  to  the  merit  or  capacity  of 
generals. 

To  treat  of  what  relates  to  sieges  with  some  order,  I 
shall  premise  something  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
fortifications  of  the  ancients  were  formed ;  and  shall 
then  give  some  general  idea  of  the  principal  machines 
of  war  used  by  them  in  sieges;  and  conclude  with  the 
manner  of  attacking  and  defending  places.  The  Che¬ 
valier  Follard  has  treated  these  several  articles  very 
extensively  in  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  his  re¬ 
marks  upon  Polybius,  and  has  been  my  guide  in  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  required  the  direction  of  an  able  and  expe¬ 
rienced  soldier. 

ARTICLE  I. 

OF  ANCIENT  FORTIFICATIONS. 

How  far  soever  we  look  back  into  antiquity,  we  find 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  cities  fortified  almost 
in  the  same  manner  with  their  fosses,  curtains,  and 
towers.  Vitruvius.l  in  treating  of  the  construction  of 
places  of  war  in  his  time,  says,  that  the  towers  ought 
to  project  beyond  the  wall,  in  order  that  when  the  ene¬ 
my  approaches,  the  defenders  upon  the  right  anti  left 
may  take  them  in  flank:  and  that  they  ought  to  be 
round,  and  faced  with  many  stones,  because  such  as 
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are  square,  are  soon  beat  down  by  the  machines  of  wat 
and  battering  rams,  which  easily  break  their  angles. 
He  adds  after  some  remarks,  that  near  the  towers  the 
wall  should  be  cut  within-side  the  breadth  of  the  tower, 
and  that  the  ways  broke  in  this  manner  should  only  be 
joined  and  continued  by  beams  laid  upon  the  two  ex¬ 
tremities,  without  being  made  fast  with  iron,  that  in 
case  the  enemy  should  make  himself  master  of  any  part 
of  the  wall,  the  besieged  might  remove  this  wooden 
bridge,  and  thereby  prevent  his  passage  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  wall  and  into  the  towers. 

The  best  towns  of  the  ancients  were  situated  upon 
eminences.  They  enclosed  them  sometimes  within 
two  or  three  walls  and  losses.  Berosus,  cited  by  Jo¬ 
sephus,  informs  us,  that  Nebuchadonosor  fortified 
Babylon  with  a  triple  enclosure  of  brick  walls  of  a 
surprising  strength  and  height.  Polybius,  speaking 
of  Syringe,  the  capital  of  Hyrcania,  which  Antiochus 
besieged,  says,  that  city  was  surrounded  with  three  fos¬ 
ses,  each  forty-five  feet  broad,  and  twenty-two  deep; 
upon  each  side  of  these  was  a  double  intrerichment, 
and  behind  all,  a  strong  wall.  The  city  of  Jerusalem, 
says  Josephus,  was  surrounded  by  a  triple  wall,  except 
on  the  side  of  the  valleys,  where  there  was  but  one, 
because  they  were  inaccessible.  To  these  they  had 
added  many  other  works,  one  of  which,  says  Josephus, 
had  it  been  completed,  would  have  rendered  the  city 
impregnable.  The  stones, of  which  it  was  built,  were 
thirty  feet  long  by  fifteen  broad,  which  made  it  so 
strong,  that  it  was  in  a  manner  impossible  to  sap  or 
shake  it  with  machines.  The  whole  was  flanked  with 
towers  from  space  to  space  of  extraordinary  solidity, 
and  built  with  wonderful  art. 

The  ancients  did  not  generally  support  their  walls 
on  the  inside  with  earth,  in  the  manner  of  the  Talus 
or  slope,  which  made  the  attacks  more  dangerous. 
For  though  the  enemy  had  gained  some  footing  upon 
them,  he  could  not  assure  himself  of  taking  the  city. 
It  was  necessary  to  get  down,  and  to  make  use  of 
part  of  the  ladders  by  which  he  had  mounted;  and 
that  descent  exposed  the  soldier  to  very  great  dan¬ 
ger.  Vitruvius,  however,  observes,  that  there  is  no¬ 
thing  renders  a  rampart  so  strong  as  when  the  walh 
both  of  the  curtain  and  towers  are  supported  by  earth. 
For  then  neither  rams,  mines,  nor  any  other  ma¬ 
chines,  can  shake  them. 

The  places  of  war  of  the  ancients  were  not  always 
fortified  with  stone  walls.  They  were  sometimes 
enclosed  within  good  ramparts  of  earth  of  great  firm¬ 
ness  and  solidity.  The  manner  of  coating  them  with 
turf  was  not  unknown  to  them,  nor  the  art  of  sup¬ 
porting  the  earth  with  strong  fascines  made  fast  by 
stakes,  and  of  arming  the  top  of  the  rampart  with  a 
ruff  or  Iraise  of  palisades,  and  the  foot  of  the  parapet 
or  pas  de  souris  with  another:  they  often  planted 
palisades  also  in  the  fosse  to  defend  themselves  against 
sudden  attacks.  They  made  walls  also  with  beams 
crossed  over  one  another,  with  spaces  between  thedi 
in  manner  of  a  chequer,  the  void  parts  of  which  they 
filled  up  with  earth  and  stones.  Such  almost  were 
the  walls  of  the  city  of  Bourges,  described  by  Caesar 
in  his  seventh  book  of  the  war  with  the  Gauls. 

What  I  shall  say  in  the  sequel,  when  I  come  to 
explain  the  manner  of  attacking  and  defending  places, 
will  show  more  distinctly  what  kind  of  fortifications 
those  of  the  ancients  were.  It  is  pretended  that  the 
moderns  excel  them  very  much  in  this  point.  The 
thing  is  not  so  indisputable  but  it  may  be  called  "in 
question;  though  no  comparison  can  be  made  be¬ 
tween  them;  because  their  manner  of  attacking  and 
defending  is  entirely  different.  The  moderns  have 
retained  all  they  could  after  the  ancients.  Fire-arms 
have  obliged  them  to  use  other  precautions.  The 
same  genius  is  evident  in  both.  The  moderns  have 
imagined  nothing,  that  the  ancients  could  use,  and 
have  not  used.  We  have  borrowed  trom  them  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  fosses,  the  thickness  of  walls, 
the  towers  to  flank  the  curtains,  the  palisades,  the 
inlrenchments  within  the  ramparts  and  towers,  the 
advantage  of  many  flanks,  in  multiplying;  of  which 
only  modern  fortification  consists;  this  ore-arms 
makes  the  more  easy  to  execute.  I  have  heard  these 
remarks  make  by  very  able  and  experienced  persons, 


»  Vitruv,  1.  i  cep.  5 
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who  with  a  profound  Knowledge  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  ancients  made  war,  unite  a  perfect  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  modern  practice  of  it. 

ARTICLE  II. 

OF  THE  MACHINES  OF  WAR. 

The  machines  most  used  and  best  known  amongst 
the  ancients  for  besieging  places,  were  the  tortoise, 
the  catapulta,  the  balista,  the  corvus  or  crane,  the 
ram,  and  moving  towers. 

SECTION  I.— THE  TORTOISE. 

The  tortoise  was  a  machine  composed  of  very 
strong  and  solid  timber-work.  The  height  of  it  to 
its  highest  beam,  which  sustained  the  roof,  was  twelve 
feet.  The  base  was  square,  and  each  of  its  fronts 
twenty-five  feet.  It  was  covered  with  a  kind  of 
quilted  mattress  made  of  raw  hides,  and  prepared 
with  different  drugs  to  prevent  its  being  set  on  fire 
by  combustibles.  This  heavy  machine  was  supported 
upon  four  wheels,  or  perhaps  upon  eight,  it  was 
called  tortoise,  from  its  serving  as  a  very  strong 
covering  and  defence,  against  the  enormous  weight 
thrown  down  on  it;  those  under  it  being  safe  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  tortoise  under  his  shell.  It  was 
used  both  to  fill  up  the  fosse,  and  for  sapping. 

For  the  filling  up  of  the  fosse,  it  was  necessary  to 
join  several  of  them  together  in  a  line  and  very  near 
one  another.  Diodorus  Siculus,  speaking  of  the  siege 
of  Halicarnassus  by  Alexander  the  Great,  says,  that 
he  first  caused  three  tortoises  to  approach,  in  order 
to  fill  up  the  ditch,  and  that  afterwards  he  planted 
his  rams  upon  the  space  filled  up,  to  batter  the  wall. 
This  machine  is  often  mentioned  by  authors.  There 
were,  without  doubt,  tortoises  of  different  forms  and 
sizes. 

The  machine  called  Musculus ,  used  by  Caesar  in 
the  siege  of  Marseilles,  was  believed  to  be  also  a  tor¬ 
toise,  but  very  low,  and  of  a  great  length:  it  would 
be  called  in  these  days  a  wooden  gallery.  It  is  likely 
that  its  length  was  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  fosses. 
Caesar  caused  it  to  be  pushed  on  to  the  foot  of  the  walls, 
in  order  to  demolish  them  by  sap.  Caesar,  however, 
often  distinguishes  the  tortoise  from  the  Musculus. 

There  were  also  several  other  machines  intended 
to  cover  the  soldiers,  called  crates,  plutei,  vinece,  &c. 
that  were  used  in  sieges,  which  I  shall  not  undertake 
to  describe  here,  to  avoid  prolixity.  They  may  be 
comprised  in  general  under  the  name  of  mantles,  or 
Sheds. 

Besides  the  tortoise,  the  wooden  machine  I  have 
been  speaking  of,  there  was  another  composed  of  sol¬ 
diers,  which  may  be  ranked  in  the  number  of  ma¬ 
chines  of  war.  A  body  of  soldiers,  drawn  up  to¬ 
gether,  put  their  great  shields,  in  the  form  of  gutter- 
tiles,  close  to  each  other  over  their  heads.  Well 
practised  in  this  exercise,  they  formed  so  firm  a  roof, 
that  whatever  efforts  the  besieged  might  make,  they 
could  neither  break  nor  move  them.  Upon  this  first 
tortoise  of  soldiers,  a  second  was  made  to  mount; 
and  by  this  means  they  sometimes  rose  to  an  equal 
height  with  the  walls  of  the  place  besieged. 

SECTION  II.— CATAPULTA.  BALISTA. 

I  join  these  two  machines  together,  because  though 
authors  sometimes  distinguish  them,  they  also  often 
confound  them,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  settle  ex¬ 
actly  the  difference  between  them.  They  were  both 
intended  for  discharging  darts,  arrows,  and  stones. 
They  were  of  different  sizes,  and  consequently  pro¬ 
duced  more  or  less  effect.  Some  were  used  in  bat¬ 
tles,  and  might  be  called  field-pieces,  others  were 
employed  in  sieges,  which  was  the  use  most  common¬ 
ly  made  of  them.  The  balistae  must  have  been  the 
heaviest  and  most  difficult  to  carry;  because  there 
was  always  a  greater  number  of  the  catapult*  in  the 
armies.  Livy,  in  his  description  of  the  siege  of  Car¬ 
thage,  says,  that  there  were  an  hundred  and  twenty 
great,  and  more  than  two  hundred  small  catapultae 
taken,  with  thirty-three  great  balistse,  and  fifty-two 
amall  ones.  Josephus  mentions  the  same  difference 
amongst  the  Romans,  who  had  three  hundred  ca¬ 


tapult*,  and  forty  balistas,  at  the  siege  of  Jernsa 
lem.  ....  ■ 

These  machines  had  a  force,  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  comprehend,  but  which  all  good  authors  attest 
Vegetius  says,  that  the  balista  discharged  darts  with 
sucn  rapidity  and  violence,  that  nothing  could  resist 
their  force.  Athemeus  tells  us,  that  Agesistratus 
made  one  of  little  more  than  two  feet  in  length, 
which  shot  darts  to  the  distance  of  almost  five  hun¬ 
dred  paces.  These  machines  were  not  unlike  our 
crossbows.  There  were  others  of  much  greater  force, 
which  threw  stones  of  three  hundred  weight,  upwards 
of  an  hundred  and  twenty-five  paces. 

We  find  surprising  effects  of  these  machines  in  Jo¬ 
sephus.  “The  darts  and  force  of  the  catapult*  de¬ 
stroyed  abundance  of  people.  The  stones  from  the 
machines  beat  down  the  battlements,  and  broke  the 
angles  of  the  towers.  There  was  no  phalanx  so  deep 
but  one  of  these  stones  would  sweep  a  whole  file  of 
it  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Things  passed  this 
night  that  showed  the  prodigious  force  of  these  ma¬ 
chines.  A  man  who  stood  by  Josephus,  had  his  head 
taken  off  by  a  stone  discharged  from  a  distance  ot 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  paces.” 

SECTION  III.— THE  RAM. 

The  use  of  the  ram  is  very  ancient,  and  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  it  ascribed  to  different  people.  It  seems  dif¬ 
ficult,  and  hardly  worth  the  trouble  to  discover  the 
author  of  it.  The  ram  was  either  slung  or  not  slung. 
The  swinging  ram  was  composed  of  a  large  beam  of 
oak,  resembling  a  ship’s  mast,  of  prodigious  length 
and  thickness,  with  the  end  armed  with  a  head  of  iron 
proportioned  to  the  body,  and  in  the  shape  of  a  ram’s 
head,  whence  it  had  its  name,  because  it  strikes  against 
the  walls,  as  a  ram  doth  with  his  head  against  all  he 
encounters.  The  thickness  of  the  ram  should  be 
conformable  to  its  length.  Vitruvius  mentions  one 
of  four  thousand  talents  in  weight,  that  is,  four 
hundred  and  fourscore  thousand  pounds,!  which  is 
not  very  extravagant.  This  terrible  machine  was 
suspended  and  balanced  equally,  like  the  beam  of  a 
pair  of  scales,  with  a  chain  or  large  cables,  which 
supported  it  in  the  air  in  a  kind  of  building  of  tim¬ 
ber,  which  was  pushed  forwards  upon  the  filling  up 
of  the  fosse  to  a  certain  distance  from  the  wall,  by 
the  means  of  rollers  or  wheels.  The  building  was 
secured  from  being  set  on  fire  by  the  besieged  by 
several  coverings,  with  which  it  was  cased  over. 
This  manner  of  working  the  ram  seems  the  most 
easy,  and  requires  no  great  strength.  The  heaviest 
body  suspended  in  the  air  may  be  moved  with  incon¬ 
siderable  force. 

But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  comprehend  how  these 
rams  were  carried  from  place  to  place.  For  it  is  not 
to  be  imagined,  that  beams  of  such  immense  thick¬ 
ness  and  extraordinary  length  could  be  found  wher¬ 
ever  there  was  occasion  for  them,  and  it  is  certain 
that  armies  never  marched  without  these  machines. 
The  Chevalier  Follard,  for  want  of  information  in 
this  point  from  the  writers  of  antiquity,  conjectures, 
that  they  carried  this  ram-beam  upon  a  four-wheel 
carriage  of  a  particular  form,  composed  of  very  strong 
timbers;  the  beam  suspended  short  to  a  strong  stay 
or  cross-beam  in  form  of  a  gibbet  powerfully  sustain¬ 
ed  by  all  the  wood  work  capable  of  resisting  the 
most  violent  shocks,  and  the  whole  joined  and 
strengthened  well  with  bindings  and  plates  of  iron. 

There  was  another  kind  of  ram  which  was  not  sus¬ 
pended  or  slung.  We  see  upon  the  column  of  Tra¬ 
jan  the  Dacians  besieging  some  Romans  in  a  fortress, 
which  they  batter  with  a  ram  worked  only  by  strength 
of  arms.  They  are  not  covered  with  any  thing,  so 
that  both  the  ram  and  those  who  work  it,  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  darts  of  the  besieged.  It  could  not  in 
this  method  of  using  it  produce  any  great  effect. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  rams,  fixed  in 
the  moving  towers,  or  in  a  kind  of  tortoise,  were  slung 
or  not,  and  there  are  strong  reasons  on  both  sides 
My  plan  does  not  admit  my  entering  into  this  dispute. 


1  The  Roman  pound  weighed  less  than  the  French  by 
almost  a  quarter. 
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I  shall  presently  relate  the  prodigious  effects  of  the 
ram.  As  it  was  one  of  the  machines  that  hurt  the 
besieged  most,  many  methods  were  contrived  to  ren¬ 
der  it  useless.  Fire  was  darted  upon  the  roof  that 
covered,  and  the  timbers  that  supported  it,  in  order 
to  burn  them  with  the  ram.  To  deaden  its  blows, 
sacks  of  wool  were  let  down  against  the  place  at 
which  it  was  levelled.  Other  machines  were  op¬ 
posed  against  it  to  break  its  force,  or  to  turn  aside 
its  head,  when  battering  the  works.  Abundance  of 
means  were  employed  to  prevent  its  effects.  Some 
of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  sieges  I  have  cited  in 
the  beginning  of  this  paragraph.  Josephus  relates  a 
surprising  action  of  a  Jew,  who,  at  the  siege  of  Jota- 
hat,  threw  a  stone  of  an  enormous  size  upon  the 
ead  of  the  ram  with  such  violence,  that  he  loosened 
it  from  the  beam,  and  made  it  fall  down.  He  leaped 
afterwards  from  the  top  of  the  wall  to  the  bottom, 
took  the  head  from  the  midst  of  the  enemies,  and 
carried  it  back  with  him.  He  received  five  arrows 
in  his  body,  and  notwithstanding  those  wounds,  bold¬ 
ly  kept  in  his  post,  till,  through  loss  of  blood  and 
strength,  he  fell  from  the  wall,  and  the  ram’s  head 
with  him,  with  which  he  would  never  part.l 

SECTION  IV. — MOVING  TOWERS. 

VEGETIUS  describes  these  towers  in  a  manner,  that 
gives  a  sufficiently  clear  idea  of  them.i 2  The  moving 
towers,  says  that  author,  are  made  of  an  assemblage 
of  beams  and  strong  planks,  not  unlike  a  house.  To 
secure  them  against  the  fires  thrown  by  the  besieged, 
they  are  covered  with  raw  hides,  or  with  pieces  of 
cloth  made  of  hair.  Their  height  is  in  proportion  to 
that  of  their  base.  They  are  sometimes  thirty  feet 
square,  and  sometimes  forty  or  fifty.  They  are  high¬ 
er  than  the  walls  or  even  towers  of  the  city.  They 
are  supported  upon  several  wheels  according  to  me¬ 
chanic  principles,  by  the  means  of  which  the  machine 
is  easily  made  to  move,  how  great  soever  it  may  be. 
The  town  is  in  great  danger,  if  this  tower  can  ap¬ 
proach  the  walls.  For  it  has  stairs  from  one  story  to 
another,  and  includes  different  methods  of  attack. 
At  bottom  it  has  a  ram  to  batter  the  wall,  and  on  the 
middle  story  a  draw-bridge,  made  of  two  beams  with 
rails  of  basket-work,  which  lets  down  easily  upon  the 
wall  of  a  city,  when  within  reach  of  it.  The  besieg¬ 
ers  pass  upon  this  bridge,  to  make  themselves  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  wall.  Upon  the  higher  stories  are  soldiers 
armed  with  partisans,  and  missive  weapons,  who  keep 
a  perpetual  discharge  upon  the  works.  When  affairs 
are  in  this  posture,  a  place  seldom  holds  out  long. 
For  what  can  they  hope  who  have  nothing  to  confide 
m  but  the  height  of  their  ramparts,  when  they  see 
others  suddenly  appear  which  command  them? 

ARTICLE  III. 

ATTACK  AND  DEFENCE  OF  PLACES. 

I  join  the  attack  and  defence  of  places  together,  in 
order  to  abridge  this  subject,  which  of  itself  is  very 
extensive:  I  shall  even  treat  only  of  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  parts  of  it,  and  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible. 

SECTION  I.— LINES  OF  CIRCUMVALLATION  AND 
COUNTERVALLATION. 

When  the  cities  were  extremely  strong  and  popu¬ 
lous,  they  were  surrounded  with  a  fosse  and  in- 
trenchment  against  the  besieged,  and  by  another 
fosse  on  the  side  next  the  country,  against  the  troops 
which  might  come  to  the  aid  of  the  place;  and  these 
were  called  lines  of  circumvallation  and  countervalla- 
tion.  The  besiegers  pitched  their  camp  between  these 
two  lines.  Those  of  countervallation  were  against 
the  besieged  city,  the  others  against  attempts  from 
without. 

When  it  was  foreseen,  that  the  siege  would  be  of 
long  duration,  it  was  often  changed  into  a  blockade, 
and  then  the  two  lines  in  question  were  solid  walls  of 
Strong  masonry,  flanked  with  towers  at  proper  dis¬ 
tances.  There  is  a  very  good  example  of  this  at  the 


i  De  Bell.  Jud.  1.  iii.  c.  16. 

®  Veget.  de  re  milit.  1.  vii.  o.  17. 
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siege  of  Plataea  by  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Thebans 
of  which  Thucydides  has  left  us  a  long  description. 
“The  two  surrounding  lines  were  composed  of  two 
walls  sixteen  feet  distant,  and  the  soldiers  lay  in  that 
space,  which  was  divided  into  quarters:  so  that  it 
might  have  been  taken  for  only  one  wall  with  high 
towers  from  distance  to  distance,  which  occupied  the 
whole  interval,  in  order  to  enable  the  besiegers  to 
defend  at  the  same  time  against  those  within  and 
those  without.  The  quarters  of  the  soldiers  could 
not  be  gone  round  without  crossing  the  towers  of 
the  wall,  and  the  top  of  the  wall  was  skirted  with  a 
parapet  of  osier.  There  was  a  fosse,  on  each  side 
of  which,  the  earth  had  been  used  to  make  bricks  for 
the  wall.”3  In  this  manner  Thucydides  describes 
these  two  surrounding  walls,  which  were  of  no  very 
reat  circumference,  the  city  being  very  small.  I 
ave  elsewhere  related  with  sufficient  extent  the 
history  of  this  siege,  or  rather  blockade,  very  famous 
among  the  ancients,  and  have  observed  in  what  man¬ 
ner,  notwithstanding  these  fortifications,  part  of  the 
garrison  escaped. 

The  camp  of  the  Roman  army  before  Numantia 
took  up  a  much  greater  extent  of  ground  .4  That 
city  was  twenty-four  stadia  or  a  league  in  circum¬ 
ference.  Scipio,  when  he  invested  it,  caused  a  line 
of  circumvallation  to  be  drawn,  which  enclosed  more 
than  twice  the  ground  the  city  stood  upon.  When 
this  work  was  finished,  another  line  was  thrown  up 
against  the  besieged,  at  a  reasonable  distance  from 
the  first,  composed  of  a  rampart  of  eight  feet  thick 
by  ten  high,  which  was  strengthened  with  strong 
alisades.  The  whole  was  flanked  with  towers  of  an 
undred  feet  from  each  other.  It  is  not  easy  to 
comprehend  in  what  manner  the  Romans  completed 
these  immense  works;  a  line  of  circumvallation  of 
more  than  two  leagues  in  compass:  but  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  these  facts. 

SECTION  II. — APPROACHES  OF  THE  CAMP  TO  THE 
BODY  OF  THE  PLACE. 

THOUGH  trenches,  oblique  lines,  mines,  and  the 
like  inventions,  seem  neither  often  nor  clearly  ex¬ 
pressed  in  authors,  we  can  hardly  doubt  with  reason, 
that  they  were  in  use  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans.  Is  it  probable,  that  with  the  ancients,  whose 
generals,  among  their  other  excellent  qualities,  had 
that  of  taking  great  care  to  spare  the  blood  and  lives 
of  their  soldiers,  approaches  were  made  in  besieging 
without  any  precautions  against  the  machines  of  the 
besieged,  whose  ramparts  were  so  well  provided, 
and  whose  defence  was  so  desperate?  Though  there 
is  no  mention  of  this  in  any  of  the  historians,  who 
might  possibly  in  the  description  of  sieges,  omit  it  as 
being  well  known  to  all  the  world ;  we  should  not 
conclude,  that  such  able  generals  either  did  not 
know,  or  neglected,  things,  on  the  one  side  so  im¬ 
portant,  and  on  the  other  so  easy;  and  which  must 
naturally  have  struck  every  man  however  little  ver¬ 
sed  in  attacking  places.  But  several  historians  speak 
of  them;  and  among  the  rest  Polybius,  who,  describ¬ 
ing  the  siege  of  the  city  of  Echinna  by  Philip,  conclu¬ 
des  with  these  words:  “To  cover  from  the  arrows  of 
the  besieged,  as  well  as  those  who  weDt  from  the 
camp  to  the  works,  as  those  who  returned  from  the 
works  to  the  camp,  trenches  were  drawn 6  from  the 
camp  to  the  tortoises;  and  these  trenches  covered  at 
top.”* 

Long  before  Philip,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  had  used 
the  same  method  at  the  siege  of  Rhodes.  Diodorus 
Siculus  tells  us,  “that  famous  warrior  caused  tortois¬ 
es,  and  galleries,  cut  in  the  earth,  or  covered  mines, 
to  be  made,  for  communication  with  the  batteries  of 
rams,  and  ordered  a  trench  with  blinds  over  head,  to 
cover  and  secure  the  troops  in  going  and  coming  from 
the  towers  and  tortoises.  The  seamen  and  marines 
were  appointed  for  this  service;  the  work  was  four 
stadia  m  length,  or  five  hundred  paces.” 

It  is  certain  therefore  that  the  use  of  trenches  was 

*  Thucyd.  1.  ii.  p.  147,  &c.  *  Appian  in  Iberic.  p.  306 

s  Evfuj'ytg  cctrnyoi  Saidas  understands  by  • 

long  trench  :  *77-1^* jjj  fosse  longa.  Longus  cunicu 

lus,  et  meatus  subterraneus.  •  Polyb.  1.  ix.  p.  571. 
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well  known  to  the  ancients,  without  which  they  could 
have  formed  no  siege.  There  were  different  sorts  of 
them.  They  were  either  fosses  parallel  to  the  front 
of  the  attacks,  or  communications  cut  in  the  earth  and 
covered  over  head,  or  open,  and  drawn  obliquely  to 
prevent  being  scoured  by  the  enemy.  These  trenches 
are  often  expressed  in  authors  by  the  Latin  word  ag- 
geres.  which  does  not  always  signify  cavaliers  or 
platforms. 

The  cavaliers  were  mounds  of  earth,  on  which  ma¬ 
chines  were  planted,  and  were  thrown  up  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  The  work  was  begun  at  a  small 
distance  from  that  side  of  the  fosse  next  the  country. 
It  was  carried  on  under  the  cover  of  mantles,  or  mo¬ 
ving  sheds,  of  considerable  height,  behind  which  the 
soldiers  worked  in  Security  from  the  machines  of  the 
besieged.  This  sort  of  mantles  or  galleries  were  not 
always  composed  of  hurdles  and  fascines,  but  of  raw 
hides,  mattresses,  or  of  a  curtain  made  of  strong  ca¬ 
bles,  the  whole  suspended  between  very  high  masts 
fixed  in  the  ground,  which  broke  the  force  of  what¬ 
ever  was  discharged  against  it.1  The  work  was  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  height  of  these  suspended  curtains,  which 
were  raised  in  proportion  with  it.  At  the  same  time 
tl  e  void  places  of  the  platform  were  filled  up  with 
Stones,  earth,  and  any  thing;  whilst  some  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  levelling  and  beating  down  the  earth,  to 
make  it  firm  and  capable  of  sustaining  the  weight  of 
the  towers  and  machines  to  be  planted  upon  it.  From 
these  towers  and  batteries  of  balistas  and  catapultas  a 
hail  of  stones,  arrows,  and  large  darts,  were  discharged 
upon  the  ramparts  and  works  of  the  besieged. 

The  terrace  which  Alexander  the  Great  caused  to 
be  raised  against  the  rock  of  Corisenae,  was  very  sur¬ 
prising.2  That  rock,  which  was  supposed  impregna¬ 
ble,  was  two  thousand  five  hundred  paces  high,  and 
seven  or  eight  hundred  round.  It  was  exceisively 
steep  on  all  sides,  having  only  one  path,  hewn  out  of 
the  rock,  by  which  no  more  than  one  man  could  as¬ 
cend  without  difficulty.  It  was  besides  surrounded 
with  a  deep  abyss,  which  served  it  instead  of  a  fosse, 
and  which  it  was  necessary  to  fill  up,  in  order  to  ap¬ 
proach  it.  All  these  difficulties  were  not  capable  of 
discouraging  Alexander,  to  whose  valour  and  fortune 
nothing  was  impossible.  He  began  therefore  by  or¬ 
dering  the  high  fir  trees,  that  surrounded  the  place  in 
gieat  numbers,  to  be  cut  down,  in  order  to  use  them 
as  stairs  to  descend  by  into  the  fosse.  His  troops 
worked  night  and  day  in  filling  it  up.  Though  the 
whole  army  were  employed  in  their  turn  upon  this 
work,  so  difficult  was  it,  that  they  could  do  no  more 
than  thirty  feet  a  day,  and  something  less  a  night. 
When  it  was  more  advanced,  and  began  to  come 
nearer  the  due  height, they  drove  piles  into  both  sides 
of  the  fosse,  at  proper  distances  from  each  other,  (with 
beams  laid  cross)  in  order  to  support  the  weight  to  be 
laid  on  it.  They  then  formed  a  kind  of  floor  or  bridge 
of  wicker  and  fascines,  which  they  covered  with  earth 
to  equal  the  height  of  the  side  of  the  fosse,  so  that  the 
army  could  advance  on  a  way  even  with  the  rock. 
Till  then  the  barbarians  had  derided  the  undertaking, 
believing  it  utterly  impracticable.  But  when  they 
saw  themselves  exposed  to  the  darts  of  the  enemy, 
who  worked  upon  their  terrace  behind  mantles,  they' 
began  to  lose  courage,  demanded  to  capitulate,  and 
soon  after  surrendered  the  rock  to  Alexander. 

The  filling  up  of  the  fosses  wa3  not  always  so  diffi¬ 
cult  as  in  this  instance,  but  always  required  great  pre¬ 
cautions  and  labour.  The  soldier  worked  under  cover 
in  the  tortoises,  and  the  like  machines.  To  fill  up  the 
fosses,  they  made  use  of  stones,  the  trunks  of  trees, 
and  fascines,  the  whole  mingled  with  earth.  It  was 
necessary  that  these  works  should  be  of  great  solidity, 
to  bear  the  prodigious  weight  of  the  machines  plant¬ 
ed  upon  them,  which  would  have  made  them  fall  in, 
if  this  kind  of  causeway  had  been  composed  only  of 
fascines.  If  the  fosses  were  full  of  water,  they  began 
by  drawing  it  off  either  entirely  or  in  part  by'  different 
drains,  which  they  cut  for  that  purpose.  Whilst 
these  works  were  carrying  on,  the  besieged  were  not 

«  Osar  made  use  of  such  a  Curtain  at  the  siege  of  Mar¬ 
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idle.  They  ran  many  mines  under  the  fosse  to  tha 
part  of  it  filled  up,  in  order  to  carry  off  the  earth, 
which  they  handed  from  man  to  man  into  the  city: 
this  prevented  the  work  from  advancing,  the  besieged 
carrying  off  as  much  as  the  besiegers  laid  on  it..  They 
used  also  another  more  effectual  stratagem,  which  wa* * 
to  cut  large  cavities  underneath  the  works  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  After  having  removed  some  of  the  earth  without 
its  being  discovered,  they  supported  the  rest  with 
props  or  large  beams,  which  they  smeared  over  with 
grease  and  other  combustibles.  They  then  filled  up 
the  void  space  between  the  props  with  dry  wood,  and 
such  things  as  would  soonest  burn,  and  set  them  on 
fire:  hence  when  the  props  gave  way,  the  whole  fell 
into  a  kind  of  gulf,  with  the  tortoises,  battering  rams, 
and  men  employed  in  working  them. 

The  besiegers  used  the  same  artifice  to  make  the 
walls  of  places  fall  down.  When  Darius  besieged 
tjhalcedon,  the  walls  were  so  strong,  and  the  place  so 
well  provided  with  all  necessaries,  that  the  inhabitants 
were  in  no  pain  about  the  siege.3  The  king  did  not 
make  any  approaches  to  the  walls,  nor  lay  waste  the 
country.  He  lay  still  as  if  he  expected  a  considerable 
re-enforcement.  But  whilst  the  people  of  Chalcedon 
had  no  other  thoughts  than  of  guarding  their  walls, 
he  opened  at  the  distance  qf  three-quarters  of  a  league 
from  the  city  a  mine,  which  the  Persians  carried  on 
as  far  as  the  market-place.  They  judged  themselves 
directly  under  it  from  the  roots  of  the  oliveftrees, 
which  they  knew  grew  there.  They  then  opened 
their  mine,  and  entering  by  that  passage,  took  tha 
place  whilst  the  besieged  were  still  employed  in  keep¬ 
ing  guard  upon  the  walls. 

In  the  same  manner,  A.  Servilius  the  dictator  took 
the  city  of  Fidense,  having  caused  several  false  attacks 
to  be  made  on  different  sides,  whilst  a  mine  carried  on 
as  far  as  the  citadel,  opened  him  a  passage  there  for 
his  troops.4  Another  dictator  (the  celebrated  Camil¬ 
las)  could  not  terminate  the  long  siege  ofVeii,  but 
by  this  stratagem.5  He  undertook  to  run  a  mine  as 
far  as  the  citadel  of  that  place.  And  that  the  work 
might  not  be  discontinued,  or  the  troops  discouraged 
by  the  length  of  it,  he  divided  them  into  six  brigades, 
who  relieved  each  other  every  six  hours.  The  work 
being  carried  on  night  and  day.it  extended  at  length 
to  the  citadel,  and  the  city  was  taken. 

At  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Sylla,  it  is  astonishing 
to  consider  the  mines  and  countermines  used  on  both 
sides.®  The  miners  were  not  long  before  they  met 
and  fought  furiously  under  ground.  The  Romans 
having  cut  their  way  as  far  as  the  wall,  sapped  a  great 
part  of  it,  and  supported  it  in  a  manner  in  the  air  on 
props  of  wood,  to  which  they  set  fire  without  loss  of 
time.  The  wfall  fell  suddenly  into  the  fosse  with  an  in¬ 
credible  noise  and  ruins,  and  all  that  was  upon  it  perish¬ 
ed.  This  was  one  of  the  methods  of  attacking  places. 

SECTION  III.— MEANS  USED  IN  REPAIRING 
BREACHES. 

The  ancients  used  several  methods  to  defend  them¬ 
selves  against  the  enemy  after  the  breach  was  made. 
Sometimes,  but  not  so  frequently,  they  made  use  of 
trees  cut  down,  which  they  extended  along  the  whole 
front  of  the  breach  very  near  each  other,  in  order  that 
the  branches  might  mingle  together;  they  tied  the 
trunks  very  firmly'  to  one  another,  so  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  separate  these,  trees,  which  formed  an  im¬ 
penetrable  fence,  behind  which  a  multitude  of  soldiers 
were  posted,  armed  with  pikes  and  long  partizafij. 
The  breaches  were  sometimes  made  so  suddenly, 
either  by  saps  above,  or  under  ground,  or  by  the  vio¬ 
lent  blows  of  the  rams,  that  the  besieged  often  found 
their  works  laid  open,  when  they  least  thought  of  it. 
They7  had  recourse  on  such  occasions  to  a  very'  simple 
refuge  in  order  to  gain  time,  and  to  intrench  behind 
the  breach.  They  threw  down  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
wall  a  prodigious  quantity  of  dry  wood,  and  other 
combustible  matter,  to  which  they'  set  fire:  this  occa¬ 
sioned  so  violent  a  flame,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
besiegers  to  pass  through  it  or  approach  the  breach 
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The  garrison  of  Haliartus  in  Boeotia  thought  of  this 
remedy  against  the  Romans.!  But  the  most  usual 
method  was  to  erect  new  walls  behind  the  breaches, 
which  are  now  called  in  French,  retirades ,  retrench¬ 
ments.  These  works  generally  were  not  parallel  with'' 
the  ruined  walls.  They  described  a  kind  of  semicir¬ 
cle  towards  the  place,  of  which  the  two  ends  joined 
the  two  sides  of  the  wall  that  remained  whole.  They 
did  not  omit  to  cut  a  very  large  and  deep  fosse  before 
this  work,  in  order  to  oblige  the  assailants  to  attack 
it  with  the  whole  train  of  machines,  which  would  be 
used  against  walls  of  the  greatest  strength. 

Sy  11a,  having  beat  down  great  part  of  the  walls  of 
the  Piraeum  with  his  battering  rams,  caused  the  breach 
to  be  immediately  attacked,  where  so  furious  a  battle 
ensued,  that  he  was  obliged  to  sound  a  retreat.*  The 
besieged,  improving  the  opportunity  this  gave  them, 
immediately  ran  a  second  wall  behind  the  breach. 
Sy  I  la,  perceiving  it,  made  his  machines  advance  to 
batter  it,  rightly  judging,  that  being  newly  built,  it 
could  not  long  resist  their  violence.  The  effect  an¬ 
swered  with  no  great  difficulty,  and  he  immediately 
ordered  the  assault  to  be  given.  The  action  was 
warm  and  vigorous;  but  he  was  at  last  repulsed  with 
loss,  and  obliged  to  abandon  his  design.  History 
abounds  with  examples  of  this  kind. 

SECTION  IV.— ATTACK  AND  DEFENCE  OF  PLACES 
BY  MACHINES. 

The  machines  most  used  in  sieges  were,  as  I  have 
observed  before,  the  catapulta,  bafista,  tortoises,  bat¬ 
tering  rams,  and  moving  towers.  To  know  the  force 
of  them,  the  reader  need  only  turn  back  to  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  most  important  sieges  treated  in  this  his¬ 
tory,  such  as  those  of  Lilybseuiu  in  Sicily  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans;  of  Carthage  by  Scipio;  of  Syracuse,  first  by 
the  Athenians,  and  afterwards  by  Marcellus;  of  Tyre 
by  Alexander;  of  Rhodes  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes; 
and  of  Athens  by  Sylla. 

I  shall  cite  here  no  more  than  one,  of  which  I  shall 
repeat  only  some  detached,  but  very  proper,  circum¬ 
stances,  in  my  opinion,  to  show  the  manner  in  which 
the  ancients  attacked  and  defended  places,  and  the 
use  they  made  of  machines  of  war.  This  is  the 
famous  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  related  at  large 
by  the  historian  Josephus,  who  was  an  eye-witness 
of  the  whole. 

The  city  of  Jerusalem  was  fortified  with  a  triple 
wall,  except  on  the  side  of  the  valleys,  where  there 
was  but  one,  because  they  were  inaccessible.3  Titus 
began  by  causing  all  the  trees  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  be  cut  down,  and  made  use  of  that  wood  in  erect¬ 
ing  several  platforms  or  terraces.  The  whole  army 
were  employed  in  this  work;  the  workmen  were 
covered  by  hurdles  and  gabions.  The  Jews  omitted 
nothing  on  their  side,  that  might  contribute  to  their 
defence:  the  ramparts  were  soon  covered  with  a 
grpat  number  of  machines. 

The  first  wall  was  first  attacked.  When  the  plat¬ 
forms  were  erected,  Titus  caused  the  rams  to  be 
planted  upon  them,  with  the  other  machines  to  annoy 
the  enemy,  and  battered  the  wall  in  three  different 
places.  The  Jews  perpetually  poured  an  incredible 
number  of  fires  and  darts  upon  these  machines,  and 
the  soldiers  that  worked  the  rams.  They  made  also 
several  sallies  to  set  them  on  fire,  and  were  repulsed 
with  great  difficulty.  Titus  had  caused  three  towers 
to  be  erected  on  these  platforms,  each  of  seventyT-five 
feet  in  height,  to  command  the  ramparts  and  works 
of  the  place.  In  the  night,  one  of  these  towers  fell  of 
itself,  and  occasioned  a  great  consternation  through¬ 
out  the  whole  army.  They  galled  the  besieged  ex¬ 
ceedingly,  for  they  were  full  of  portable  machines, 
slingers,  and  archers,  who  poured  a  continual  shower 
of  darts,  arrows,  and  stones,  upon  them,  which  they 
did  not  know  how  to  remedy,  because  they  could 
neither  raise  platforms  of  an  equal  height  with  those 
towers,  nor  throw  them  down,  they  were  so  strong; 
nor  burn  them,  because  they  were  covered  all  over 
with  plates  of  iron.  Nothing,  therefore,  being  able 
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to  retard  the  effect  of  the  rams,  and  those  dreadfili 
machines  perpetually  advancing,  the  Jews  abandoned 
the  first  wall,  after  a  defence  of  fifteen  days.  The 
Romans  entered  the  breach  without  difficulty,  and 
opened  the  gates  to  the  rest  of  the  army. 

The  second  wall  gave  them  no  great  trouble:  Titus 
soon  made  himself  master  of  that  with  the  new  city. 
The  Jews  then  made  very  extraordinary  efforts,  and 
drove  him  out  of  them,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  con¬ 
tinued  and  very  rude  battle  of  four  days,  that  he  re¬ 
gained  them. 

But  the  third  wall  cost  him  much  labour  and  blood, 
the  Jews  refusing  to  hearken  to  any  proposals  of 
peace,  and  defending  themelves  with  an  obstinacy, 
that  resembled  rather  the  madness  and  fury  of  men 
in  despair,  than  valour  and  fortitude. 

Titus  divided  his  army  into  two  bodies,  in  order  to 
form  two  attacks  on  the  side  of  the  fort  Antonia,  and 
made  his  troops  work  in  erecting  four  terraces,  upon 
each  of  which  a  legion  was  employed.  Though  the 
work  was  carried  on  night  and  day,  it  took  up  above 
fifteen  days  to  complete  it;  at  the  end  of  which  the 
machines  were  planted  upon  it.  John  and  Simon 
were  at  the  head  of  the  seditious,  who  ruled  all  things 
in  the  city.  The  first  caused  a  mine  to  be  run  as  far 
as  the  terrace  in  the  front  of  the  fort  Antonia,  the 
ground  under  it  to  be  supported  by  props,  a  great 
quantity  of  wood  prepared  with  rosin  and  pitch  to 
be  carried  into  it,  and  then  ordered  it  to  be  set  on 
fire.  The  props  being  soon  consumed,  the  terrace 
fell  in  with  a  dreadful  noise.  Two  days  after,  Simon 
attacked  the  other  terraces,  on  which  the  besiegers 
had  placed  their  rams,  and  begun  to  batter  the  wall. 
Three  young  officers,  followed  by  soldiers  as  deter¬ 
minate  as  themselves,  opened  their  way,  with  torches 
in  their  hands,  through  the  midst  of  their  enemies, 
as  if  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  multitude  of 
darts  and  swords,  and  did  not  retire  till  they  had  set 
fire  to  the  machines.  When  the  flames  began  to 
rise,  the  Romans  ran  from  their  camp  to  save  their 
machines.  The  Jews  repulsed  them  by  the  shower 
of  darts  from  the  top  of  their  walls,  where  they  had 
three  hundred  catapult®  and  forty  balistse.  They 
also  sallied  in  large  bodies,  and  despising  danger, 
came  to  blows  with  those  who  advanced  to  extinguish 
the  fire.  The  Romans  used  their  utmost  endeavours 
to  draw  off  their  rams,  of  which  the  covers  were 
burnt;  and  the  Jews,  to  prevent,  them,  continued 
amidst  the  flames  without  giving  way.  The  fire  from 
the  machines  catched  the  terraces,  the  Romans  not 
being  able  to  hinder  it.  So  that,  seeing  themselves 
surrounded  on  all  sides  with  the  flames,  and  despair¬ 
ing  of  all  means  to  preserve  their  works,  they  retreat¬ 
ed  to  their  camp.  They  were  inconsolable  for  hav¬ 
ing  lost  in  one  hour,  by  the  ruin  of  their  works,  what 
had  cost  them  so  much  time  and  pains,  and  many, 
seeing  all  their  machines  destroyed,  despaired  of 
ever  being  able  to  take  the  place. 

But  Titus  did  not  lose  courage.  Having  called  a 
great  council  of  war,  he  proposed  the  building  of  a 
wall  round  the  city,  to  deprive  the  besieged  of  all 
hopes  of  receiving  aid  or  provisions,  of  which  they 
began  to  be  in  want.  This  advice  was  generally  ap¬ 
proved  of,  and  the  troops  recovered  spirit.  But  what 
seems  incredible,  and  was  truly  worthy  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  is,  that  this  great  work,  which  appeared  to  re¬ 
quire  three  months  for  the  execution  of  it,  the  city 
being  two  leagues  in  circumference,  was  begun  and 
finished  in  three  days.  The  city  being  enclosed  in 
this  manner,  the  troops  were  posted  in  the  towers 
with  which  the  new  wall  was  flanked  at  proper  dis¬ 
tances.  Titus  at  the  same  time  caused  four  more 
terraces  to  be  raised  against  the  fort  Antonia,  larger 
than  the  former.  They  were  completed  in  twenty- 
one  days,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  finding 
the  wood  necessary  for  so  great  a  work. 

John,  who  commanded  in  fort  Antonia,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  danger  consequent  upon  a  breach  being 
made  by  the  besiegers,  lost  no  time  in  fortifying  him¬ 
self;  and  to  try  all  things  before  the  rams  began  to 
batter,  he  made  a  sally  with  torches  in  hand,  in  order 
to  set  fire  to  the  enemy’s  works,  but  was  obliged  to 
return  without  being  able  to  approach  them 
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The  Romans  then  advanced  their  rams  to  batter 
the  tower  Antonia:  but  seeing,  notwithstanding  re¬ 
iterated  efforts,  that  they  could  not  make  a  breach, 
they  resolved  to  sap  it,  and  covering  themselves  with 
their  bucklers  in  form  of  a  tortoise,  against  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  stones  and  flints,  which  the  Jews  poured  down 
upon  them,  they  persevered  to  work  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  with  their  levers  and  hands,  that  they  loosened 
four  of  the  stones  in  the  foundation  of  the  tower. 
Night  obliged  both  sides  to  some  respite:  and  in  that 
time,  the  part  of  the  wall,  under  which  John  had 
caused  the  mine  to  be  i'un,  by  the  means  of  which  he 
had  ruined  the  first  terraces  of  the  Romans,  being 
weakened  by  the  strokes  they  had  given  it,  fell  down 
on  a  sudden.  The  Jews  the  same  moment  raised 
another  wall  behind  it.  As  it  was  so  newly  built,  it 
was  expected  that  it  would  be  the  more  easily  thrown 
down:  but  nobody  dared  be  the  first  to  assault  it,  so 
much  the  determined  courage  of  the  Jews  had  dis¬ 
mayed  the  troops.  Several  attempts  were  however 
made,  but  without  success.  Providence  opened  them 
another  way.  Some  soldiers,  who  guarded  the  ter¬ 
races,  got  up  without  noise  towards  the  close  of  the 
night  by  the  ruins  of  the  wall  into  the  fort  Antonia. 
They  found  the  sentinels  upon  the  advanced  posts 
asleep,  and  slew  them.  Having  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  wall  in  this  manner,  they  caused  their 
trumpets  to  sound,  which  they  had  taken  care  to 
bring  with  them.  Upon  that  alarm,  the  guard  at  the 
other  posts,  imagining  the  number  of  the  Romans 
much  greater  than  it  was,  were  seized  with  such  fear 
that  they  fled.  Titus  came  up  soon  after  with  part 
of  his  troops,  and  entering  by  the  same  ruins,  pur¬ 
sued  the  Jews  to  the  gates  of  the  temple,  which  they 
defended  with  incredible  valour.  The  action  was 
very  hot,  and  continued  at  least  ten  hours.  But  at 
length  the  fury  and  despair  of  the  Jews,  who  saw 
their  safety  depended  upon  the  success  of  this  battle, 
prevailed  over  the  valour  and  experience  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  The  latter  thought  proper  to  content  them¬ 
selves  with  having  taken  fort  Antonia,  though  only  a 
part  of  their  army  was  present  in  the  battle. 

Several  other  assaults  passed  which  I  omit.  The 
greatest  of  the  rams  that  Titus  had  caused  to  be 
made,  and  planted  upon  the  platform,  battered  the 
walls  of  the  temple  continually  for  six  days,  without 
being  able  to  make  any  more  progress  than  the  rest; 
of  such  proof  was  that  superb  edifice  against  their 
efforts.  The  Romans  having  lost  all  hopes  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  by  attacks  of  this  kind,  resolved  to  proceed 
by  scaling  the  walls.  The  Jev*.s,  who  had  not  fore¬ 
seen  it,  could  not  prevent  them  from  planting  their 
ladders.  But  never  was  resistance  greater  than  theirs. 
They  threw  down  such  as  had  got  on  the  wall,  kill¬ 
ed  those  upon  the  upper  steps  of  the  ladders  before 
they  could  cover  themselves  with  their  shields,  and 
even  threw  down  the  ladders  quite  covered  with 
soldiers,  which  cost  the  Romans  many  men.  The 
rest  were  obliged  to  retire  without  being  able  to 
succeed  in  the  attempt. 

The  Jews  made  many  sallies,  in  which  they  fought 
with  the  utmost  fury  and  desperation,  and  killed 
many  of  the  Romans.  But  Titus  at  last  made  him¬ 
self  master  of  the  temple,  to  which,  notwithstanding 
the  most  severe  orders  to  the  contrary,  a  soldier  set 
fire,  and  it  was  consumed  entirely.  And  thus  the 
prediction  of  Jesus  Christ  concerning  it  was  accom¬ 
plished. 

CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE  NAVIES  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

I  HAVE  spoken  elsewhere  of  the  maritime  affairs 
of  the  ancients,  their  vessels,  and  naval  troops.  I 
must  beg  the  reader  to  have  recourse  to  what  I  have 
said  there,  to  supply  what  may  be  wanting  in  this 
place. 

Nothing  certain  can  be  said  concerning  the  origin 
of  navigation.  We  may,  however,  be  assured,  that 
the  oldest  vessel  mentioned  in  history,  is  Noah’s 
ark,  of  which  God  himself  gave  the  design,  and 
directed  the  form  and  all  the  measures,  but  solely 
with  the  view  which  he  had  of  its  containing  the 


family  of  Noah,  and  all  the  animals  of  the  earth 
and  air.  This  art,  without  doubt,  was  in  its  begin- 
nings  gross  and  imperfect:  planks,  rafts,  small  boats, 
and  little  barks.  The  manner  in  which  fish  move  in 
the  water,  and  birds  in  the  air,  might  suggest  to 
mankind  the  thought  of  imitating  the  aids  nature  has 
given  those  animals  by  oars  and  sails.  At  all  events, 
they  have  attained  by  degrees  the  art  of  building 
vessels  in  the  perfection  we  now  see  them. 

The  ships  of  the  ancients  may  be  divided  into  two 
kinds:— those  for  transporting  merchandise,  oneraria 
naves;  and  ships  of  war,  often  called  long  ships, 
longct  naves. i 

The  first  were  small  vessels,  which  were  commonly 
called  open  barks,  because  they  had  no  deck.  These 
little  barks  had  no  beaks,  called  rostra,  used  in  sea 
fights,  to  run  against  and  sink  the  enemy’s  ships. 

The  long  ships  used  in  war  were  of  two  sorts. 
The  one  had  only  one  bench  of  oars  on  each  side, 
the  other  more.  Of  those  which  had  only  one  bench, 
some  had  twenty  oars,  ,ix6vo{oi;  others  thirty, 
xovts^o*;  some  fifty,  wevbipcA-ri^o* ;  or  even  an  hun¬ 
dred,  ix*TovTsfo«.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
names  of  these  ships  in  Greek  authors.  The  rowers 
were  placed  half  on  one  side  of  the  vessel,  and  half 
on  the  other,  on  the  same  line.  Among  the  vessels 
of  several  benches  of  oars,  some  had  two  only,  hire - 
mes;  others  three,  triremes;  some  four ,  quadrirem.es; 
others  five,  quinqueremes ;  and  others  a  greater  num¬ 
ber,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel.  Those  most 
spoken  of  by  authors,  and  of  which  the  ancients 
made  most  use  in  battles,  were  the  triremes  and 
quinqueremes:  by  which  names  the  reader  will  per¬ 
mit  me  to  express  the  vessels  with  three  and  five 
benches  of  oars. 

We  find  in  all  the  ancient  authors  a  clear  and  evi¬ 
dent  distinction  between  these  two  sorts  of  vessels. 
Some  were  called  t^oixovt^oi,  ships  of  thirty  oars; 
?T, vt>]k6 vts ^ oi,  ships  of  ffly  oars,  &c.  and  these  were 
ranked  in  the  number  of  small  ships.  We  shall  see 
presently  the  difference  there  was  in  the  number  of 
the  crews  on  board  each  of  them.  The  latter  were 
distinguished  by  their  several  benches  of  oars,  as 
well  as  magnitude.  And  Livy  says  expressly :  Quin- 

queremis  Romana - pluribus  remorvm  ordinibus 

scindentibus  vortices ;2  as  well  as  Virgil,  Terno  con- 
surgunt  ordine  remil 3  It  is  therefore  not  to  be 
doubted,  that  the  ancients  had  vessels  with  several 
benches  of  oars,  from  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  to 
thirty  or  forty:  but  those  only  of  a  small  number  of 
benches  were  of  use;  the  rest  being  chiefly  for  show. 

To  know  how  these  several  benches  of  oars  could 
be  put  in  motion,  is  a  difficulty,  and  has  always  been 
a  matter  of  dispute  among  the  learned  moderns,  which 
in  all  probability  may  continue  for  ever  undecided. 
The  most  able  and  experienced  persons  on  naval  af¬ 
fairs  among  us,  believe  the  thing  utterly  impossible. 
And  indeed  it  would  be  so,  if  we  suppose,  that  these 
different  ranks  of  oars  were  placed  perpendicularly 
over  one  another.  But  we  see  the  contrary  upon 
Trajan’s  column,  on  which  the  biremes  and  triremes 
have  their  benches  placed  obliquely,  and  as  it  were 
by  steps  one  above  the  other.  The  arguments  op¬ 
posed  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  admit  several  ranks 
of  oars  in  vessels,  are,  it  must  be  owned,  very  strong 
and  conclusive:  but  what  force  can  the  best  reasons 
in  the  world  have  against  real  facts,  and  an  expe¬ 
rience  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  all  the  ancient 
writers. 

It  appears,  that  the  rowers  were  distinguished  from 
the  place  or  step  where  they  sat.4  The  lowest  were 
called  Thalamites,  those  in  the  middle  Zugites,  and 
those  above,  Thranites.5  The  latter  had  larger  pay 
than  the  others,  without  doubt,  because  they  handled 
longer  and  heavier  oars  than  those  of  the  lower  ben¬ 
ches.  It  is  still  a  question,  whether  in  large  vessels 
each  oar  had  only  one  man  to  it,  or  more,  as  now  in 
the  galleys  of  France.  In  the  biremes  and  triremes 


*  Bomilcar  centum  triginta  navibus  longis,  et  septingentis 
onerariis  profectus.  Liv.  1.  xxv.  n.  27. 

1  Liv.  1.  xxxvii.  n.  30.  a  JEn.  1.  v 
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on  the  column  of  Trajan,  there  is  only  one  rower  to 
a  bench  on  each  side.  It  is  very  probable,  that  there 
were  more  in  larger  vessels:  but  I  avoid  entering 
into  discussions,  which  would  carry  me  a  great  way 
beyond  the  extent  of  my  plan. 

There  are  descriptions  in  Athenteus  of  ships  of 
astonishing  and  incredible  magnitude.  The  two  first 
Were  Ptolemy  Philopator’s,  king  of  Egypt.* 1  One  of 
them  carried,  forty  benches  of  oars,  and  was  four 
hundred  feet  long,  and  fifty-seven  broad.  Four  thou¬ 
sand  rowers  hardly  sufficed  to  put  this  enormous 
hulk  in  motion.  It  was  launched  by  a  machine,  com¬ 
posed  of  as  much  wood  as  would  have  made  fifty 
vessels  of  five  benches  of  oars.  How  shall  wre  con¬ 
ceive  the  practical  use  of  the  fifty  benches  of  oars  in 
this  vessel?  But  indeed  they  were  chiefly  for  show. 

The  other  ship,  called  Tulamega,  because  it  bad 
beds  and  apartments  in  it,  was  three  hundred  twelve 
and  a  half  feet  in  length,  and  forty-five  in  its  greatest 
breadth.  Its  height,  including  the  tent  or  pavilion 
upon  its  deck,  was  almost  sixty  feet.  All  around  it, 
(except  the  head,)  there  was  a  double  gallery  of  im¬ 
mense  extent.  It  was  really  a  floating  palace.  Ptol¬ 
emy  caused  it  to  be  built  to  carry  himself  and  his 
whole  court  upon  the  Nile.  Atbenteus  does  not  men¬ 
tion  the  number  of  its  ranks  or  benches  of  oars. 

The 'third  vessel  is  that  which  Hiero  II.  king  of 
Syracuse,  caused  to  be  built  under  the  directions  of 
the  famous  Archimedes.2  It  had  twenty  benches  of 
oars,  and  was  of  incredible  magnificence.  No  part  of 
Sicily  being  capable  of  containing  it,  Hiero  made  a 
present  of  it  to  Ptolemy  Philopator,  and  sent  it  to 
Alexandria.  Though  the  hold  or  sink  was  very  deep, 
one  man  emptied  it  by  the  means  of  a  machine  invent¬ 
ed  by  Archimedes. 

These  vessels,  which  were  chiefly  for  show,  have, 
properly  speaking,  no  relation  to  the  subject  I  treat. 
As  much  may  be  said  of  that  of  Philip,  the  father  of 
Perseus,  mentioned  by  Livy.  It  had  sixteen  benches 
of  oars,  but  could  scarce  be  made  to  move,  on  account 
of  its  magnitude. 

What  Plutarch  says  of  the  galleys  of  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  is  very  surprising,  and  he  takes  care  to 
apprize  the  reader  that  he  speaks  with  the  strictest 
truth,  and  without  any  exaggeration.3  That  prince, 
who  it  is  known,  was  well  versed  in  the  arts,  and  very 
inventive  in  regard  to  machines  of  war,  had  also  caused 
several  galleys  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  benches  of  oars 
to  be  built;  not  merely  for  ostentation,  as  he  made  a 
wonderful  use  of  them  in  battles  and  sieges.  Lysim- 
achus  not  being  able  to  believe  what  was  said  of 
them,  sent  to  desire  him,  though  his  enemy,  to  let  his 
galleys  row  before  him:  and  when  he  had  seen  their 
swift  and  easy  motion,  he  was  inexpressibly  surprised, 
and  could  scarce  venture  to  believe  his  own  eyes. 
These  vessels  were  of  astonishing  beauty  and  magni¬ 
ficence;  but  their  lightness  and  agility  seemed  still 
more  worthy  of  admiration,  than  their  size  and  splen¬ 
dour.  But  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  those  which 
were  more  known  and  common,  I  mean  principally 
the  galleys  of  three,  four,  and  five  benches  of  oars; 
and  make  some  observations  upon  their  use  in  battle. 

There  is  no  mention  in  Homer  oT  vessels  with  seve¬ 
ral  benches  of  oars:4  it  was  not  till  after  the  Trojan 
war  that  the  use  of  them  was  introduced  :  the  particu¬ 
lar  era  is  unknown.  The  Corinthians  were  the  first 
who  changed  the  ancient  form  of  the  galleys,  and 
built  those  of  three  benches  of  oars,  and  perhaps  also 
of  five.  Syracuse,  a  Corinthian  colony,  piqued  her¬ 
self,  especially  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  the  elder, 
upon  imitating  the  industry  of  the  city,  from  which 
she  derived  her  origin;  ana  even  at  length  surpassed 
it,  by  carrying  that  to  perfection,  which  the  former 
had  only  designed.  The  wars,  which  she  had  to  sup¬ 
port  against  Carthage,  obliged  her  to  devote  all  her 
care  and  application  to  naval  affairs.  These  two  cities 
were  at  that  time  the  greatest  maritime  powers  in  the 
world.  Greece,  in  general,  had  not  yet  distinguished 
herself  in  this  respect.  It  had  been  the  plan  and  de¬ 
sign  of  Lycurgus  absolutely  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
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navigation  to  his  citizens;  and  that  from  two  motives, 
equally  worthy  the  wise  and  profound  policy  of  that 
legislator.  His  first  view  was  to  remove  from  his  re- 
public  all  commerce  with  strangers,  lest  such  inter¬ 
course  should  alter  the  purity  of  its  manners,  and 
weaken  the  severity  of  the  maxims  he  had  established. 
In  the  second  place,  he  was  for  banishing  from  the 
Lacedaemonians  all  desire  of  aggrandizing  themselves, 
and  all  hope  of  making  conquests;  considering  that 
dire  ambition  as  the  rum  of  states.  Sparta  therefore 
at  first  had  only  a  very  small  number  of  ships.  Athens 
was  originally  no  better  provided  with  them.  It  was 
Themistocles,  who,  penetrating  into  the  future,  and 
foreseeing  at  a  distance  what  they  had  to  apprehend 
from  the  Persians,  converted  the  whole  pow»er  of 
Athens  into.a  maritime  force,  equipped  upon  a  differ¬ 
ent  pretext  a  numerous  fleet,  and  by  that  wise  pro¬ 
vision,  preserved  Greece,  obtained  immortal  glory  for 
his  country,  and  put  it  into  a  condition  to  become  in 
a  short  time  superior  to  all  the  neighbouring  states. 

During  almost  five  ages,  Rome,  if  Polybius  may  be 
believed,  was  entirely  ignorant  of  what  a  vessel,  gal¬ 
ley,  or  fleet  was.  As  she  was  solely  employed  in  sub¬ 
jecting  the  surrounding  states,  she  had  no  occasion 
for  them.  When  she  begun  to  send  her  troops  into 
Sicily,  she  had  not  a  single  bark  of  her  own,  and  bor¬ 
rowed  vessels  of  her  neighbours  to  transport  her  ar¬ 
mies.5  But  she  soon  perceived  that  she  could  not 
oppose  the  Carthaginians,  whilst  they  were  masters 
of  the  sea.  She  therefore  conceived  the  design  of 
disputing  the  empire  of  it  with  them,  and  of  equipping 
a  fleet.  A  quinqueremis,  which  the  Romans  had  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  enemy,  gave  birth  to  the  thought,  and 
served  them  for  a  model.  In  less  than  two  months 
they  built  an  hundred  galleys  of  five,  and  twenty  of 
three  benches  of  oars.  They  formed  mariners  and 
rowers  by  an  exercise  before  unknown  to  them;  and 
in  the  first  battle  they  gave  the  Carthaginians,  they 
overcame  them,  though  the  most  powerful  nation  of 
the  world  by  sea,  and  the  most  expert  in  naval  affairs. 

The  fleet  of  Xerxes,  when  he  set  out  from  Asia  to 
attack  Greece,  consisted  of  more  than  twelve  hundred 
galleys  with  three  benches  of  oars,  of  which  each  car¬ 
ried  two  hundred  and  thirty  men;  and  three  thousand 
galleys  of  thirty  or  fifty  oars,  besides  transports,  which 
on  an  average  carried  fourscore  men.  6  The  other 
galleys,  supplied  by  the  province  of  Europe,  had  each 
two  hundred  men  on  board.  Those  which  set  out 
from  Athens,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,,  to  attack 
the  Syracusans,  carried  as  many.  Hence  we  may  sup¬ 
pose  "the  usual  complement  of  those  vessels  was  two 
hundred  men.  I  could  have  wished,  that  historians 
had  distinguished  clearly  in  regard  to  these  two  hun¬ 
dred  men,  who  were  the  complement  of  the  ships; 
how  many  of  them  were  merely  seamen,  and  how 
many  soldiers.  Plutarch,  in  speaking  of  those  of  the 
Athenians,  that  were  in  the  battle  of  Salamis,  observes 
that  each  of  the  hundred  and  fourscore  galleys,  of 
which  their  fleet  consisted,  had  only  eighteen  fighting 
men  on  board,  of  whom  four  were  archers,  and  the 
rest  heavy  armed  troops:  which  is  a  very  small  num¬ 
ber.  1 

The  battle  of  Salamis  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
antiquity:  but  we  have  no  very  particular  account  of 
it.8  The  Athenians  distinguished  themselves  in  it  by 
invincible  valour,  and  their  commander  still  more  by 
his  ability  and  prudence.  He  persuaded  the  Greeks, 
not  without  much  difficulty,  to  stop  in  a  strait,  which 
rendered  the  superiority  in  number  of  the  Persian  ves¬ 
sels  useless:  and  he  delayed  engaging,  till  a  certain 
wind  very  contrary  to  the  enemy  began  to  blow. 

The  last  battle  of  the  Athenians,  in  the  port  of 
Syracuse,  occasioned  their  ruin.  Apprehending  the 
beaks  of  the  enemy’s  galleys,  of  which  they  had  a  sad 
experience  in  the  former  actions,  Nicias  providea 
grappling  irons  in  order  to  prevent  their  effect,  and 
to  come  immediately  to  blows  as  upon  shore.  But 
the  enemy,  who  perceived  it,  covered  the  heads  and 
upper  parts  of  their  galleys  with  leather,  in  order  to 
give  less  hold  to  the  grapples,  and  avoid  being  board- 
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ed.  Their  discharges  did  much  greater  execution. 
The  Athenians  were  overwhelmed  by  a  hail  of  stones, 
which  never  missed  their  aim,  whilst  their  darts  and 
arrows  were  almost  always  ineffectual,  from  the  mo¬ 
tion  and  agitation  of  the  vessels.  Their  ancient  glory 
and  power  suffered  shipwreck  in  this  last  battle. 

Polybius  has  a  short  but  very  fine  description  of  a 
sea-fight,  which  was  to  the  Romans  a  happy  omen  of 
the  future,  and  made  way  for  the  conquests,  which 
were  to  assure  them  of  the  empire  of  the  sea.  It  is 
that  of  Mylia  in  Sicily  against  the  Carthaginians,  in 
which  the  consul  Duillius  commanded.  I  have  rela¬ 
ted  it  in  the  history  of  the  Carthaginians.  What  is 
particular  in  this  battle,  is  a  machine  of  a  new  inven¬ 
tion,  made  fast  to  the  top  of  the  heads  of  the  Roman 
Bhips,  and  called  Corvus.  It  was  a  kind  of  crane, 
drawn  up  on  high  and  suspended  by  cords,  which  had 
a  heavy  cone  of  iron,  called  Corvus,  at  its  extremity, 
that  was  let  down  with  impetuosity  upon  the  ships  of 
the  enemy,  to  break  through  the  planks  of  the  decks, 
and  grapple  them.  This  machine  was  the  principal 
cause  of  the  victory,  the  first  the  Romans  ever  gained 
at  sea. 

The  same  Polybius  describes  more  extensively  a  fa¬ 
mous  naval  battle  near  Ecnoma,  a  city  of  Sicily.  The 
Romans,  commanded  by  the  consuls  Attilius  Regulus, 
and  L.  Manlius,  had  three  hundred  and  thirty  deck- 
Bhips,  and  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men,  each 
vessel  carrying  three  hundred  rowers,  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  soldiers.  The  Carthaginian  fleet 
Commanded  by  Hanno  and  Amilcar  had  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  vessels,  and  above  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men.  The  design  of  the  former  was 
to  carry  the  war  into  Africa,  which  the  others  were 
extremely  interested  to  prevent.  Every  thing  there¬ 
fore  was  disposed  for  a  battle.  The  order  of  battle 
of  the  Romans  at  this  time  was  quite  unusual.  They 
did  not  draw  up  in  one  or  more  lines,  which  was  very 
common,  lest  the  enemy  should  get  between  their 
lines  with  the  advantage  of  their  number,  and  they 
took  care  to  face  on  all  sides.  Besides,  as  the  ene¬ 
my's  strength  consisted  in  the  agility  of  their  ships, 
they  thought  it  necessary  to  row  in  an  oblique  line, 
and  observe  an  order  of  battle  not  easy  to  be  broken. 
For  this  purpose,  the  two  ships  of  six  benches,  on 
board  of  which  were  the  consuls  Regulus  and  Man¬ 
lius,  were  placed  in  front,  side  by  side.  They  were 
each  followed  by  a  file  of  ships:  called  the  first  and 
second  fleet.  The  vessels  of  each  file  stood  off,  and 
enlarged  the  file  as  they  drew  up,  turning  their  heads 
outwards.  The  two  first  fleets  being  thus  drawn  up 
in  the  form  of  a  beak  or  wedge,  the  third  line  of  ships 
was  formed,  called  the  third  fleet.  This  closed  the 
space,  and  faced  the  enemy;  so  that  this  order  of  bat¬ 
tle  had  the  form  of  a  triangle.  These  three  lines  com¬ 
posed  a  kind  of  divided  whole,  consisting  of  three 
fleets;  for  so  they  were  called.  This  third  line,  or 
third  fleet,  towed  the  transports,  on  board  of  which 
were  the  cavalry,  which  formed  a  second  body.  And 
lastly,  the  fourth  fleet,  or  the  Triarii,  (for  so  it  was 
called)  brought  up  the  rear,  in  such  a  manner,  that  it 
extended  beyond  the  two  sides  of  the  line  in  front  of 
it:  and  this  was  the  third  body.  In  this  disposition 
the  order  of  battle  represented  a  wedge  or  beak,  of 
which  the  forepart  was  hollow,  and  the  base  solid; 
but  the  whole  strong,  fit  for  the  action,  and  hard  to 
bceak. 

The  Carthaginians,  on  their  side,  drew  up  almost 
their  whole  fleet  in  one  line.  The  right  wing  com¬ 
manded  by  Hanno,  and  consisting  of  the  lightest  and 
nimblest  galleys,  advanced  very  much  ahead  of  the 
fleet,  to  surround  those  of  the  enemy,  that  were  op¬ 
posite  to  it,  and  had  their  heads  all  facing  towards  it. 
The  left  wing,  consisting  of  the  fourth  part  of  the 
fleet,  was  drawn  up  in  form  of  a  hornwork,  or  gibbet, 
and  inclined  towards  the  coast.  Amilcar,  as  admiral, 
commanded  the  centre,  and  this  left  wing.  He  made 
use  of  stratagem  to  separate  the  Roman  fleet.  The 
latter,  who  assured  themselves  of  victory  over  a  fleet 
drawn  up  with  so  great  an  extent,  began  by  attacking 
the  centre,  which  had  orders  to  retire  by  little  and 
little,  as  if  giving  way  to  the  enemy,  and  preparing  to 
fly-  The  Romans  did  not  fail  to  pursue  them.  By 


which  movement  the  first  and  the  second  fleet  fwe 
have  before  observed  which  to  distinguish  by  those 
names)  parted  from  the  third,  that  had  the  transports 
in  tow,  and  the  fourth,  in  which  were  tne  Triarii  de¬ 
signed  to  support  them.  When  they  were  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  distance,  upon  a  signal  given  from  Amilcar’s  gal¬ 
ley,  the  Carthaginians  fell  all  at  once  upon  the  vessels 
that  pursued  them.  The  Carthaginians  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Romans  in  the  nimbleness  of  their  ships, 
and  the  address  and  facility  with  which  they  either 
advanced  or  retired :  but  the  vigour  of  the  Romans  in 
the  charge,  their  cranes  for  grappling  the  enemy’s 
vessels,  the  presence  of  the  two  consuls,  who  fought 
at  their  head,  and  in  whose  sight  they  were  ardent  to 
signalize  themselves,  inspired  them  with  no  less  con¬ 
fidence,  than  the  Carthaginians  had  on  their  side. 
Such  was  the  engagement  here. 

At  the  same  time  Hanno,  who  commanded  the  right 
wing,  fell  in  with  the  ships  of  the  Triarii,  and  put 
them  into  disorder  and  confusion.  On  the  other  side, 
the  Carthaginians,  who  were  in  form  of  a  fork  or  gib¬ 
bet,  and  near  shore,  drew  up  in  a  line,  and  charged  the 
ships  that  towed  the  transports.  The  latter  immedi¬ 
ately  let  go  the  cords  and  came  to  blows  with  them, 
so  that  the  whole  battle  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
which  made  as  many  different  fights  at  considerable 
distances  from  each  other. 

As  the  forces  were  very  nearly  equal  on  both  sides, 
so  was  the  advantage  at  first.  At  length  the  squadron 
commanded  by  Amilcar,  not  being  able  to  resist  any 
longer,  was  put  to  flight,  and  Maidius  made  fast  the 
ships  he  had  taken  to  his  own.  Regulus,  at  the  same 
time,  went  to  the  aid  of  the  Triarii  and  transports, 
with  the  vessels  of  the  second  fleet,  which  had  not 
suffered  at  all.  Whilst  he  engaged  Hanno,  the  Tria¬ 
rii,  who  had  before  given  way,  resumed  courage,  and 
returned  to  the  charge  with  vigour.  The  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  attacked  in  front  and  rear,  could  not  resist  long, 
and  fled.  While  this  passed  Manlius  returned,  and 
perceived  the  third  fleet  driven  close  to  the  shore  by 
the  left  wing  of  the  Carthaginians.  The  transports  and 
Triarii  being  safe,  they  joined  him  and  Regulus,  to 
make  haste  and  extricate  it  out  of  the  danger  in 
which  they  saw  it;  and  it  would  have  been  entirely 
defeated,  if  the  Carthaginians,  through  fear  of  being 
grappled,  and  thereby  reduced  to  come  to  blows,  had 
not  contented  themselves  with  shutting  it  in  near  the 
shore,  without  daring  to  attack  it.  The  consuls  com¬ 
ing  up  at  very  good  time,  surrounded  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  and  took  fifty  sail  of  them  with  their  whole 
complements.  Such  was  the  event  of  this  sea-fight, 
in  which  the  Romans  were  entirely  victorious.  Twen¬ 
ty-four  of  their  ships,  and  above  thirty  of  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  perished  in  it.  None  of  the  Roman  ships  of 
war  fell  into  the  enemy’s  hands,  who  lost  more  than 
sixty-four. 

The  Romans  never,  even  in  the  time  of  their  great¬ 
est  power,  as  Polybius  observes,  fitted  out  in  their 
own  names,  and  alone,  so  great  a  fleet  as  this  we  now 
speak  of.  Four  years  before  they  were  absolutely 
ignorant  of  what  a  fleet  was;  and  now  they  set  sail 
with  three  hundred  and  thirty  deck-ships. 

When  we  consider  the  rapidity  with  which  these 
vessels  were  built,  we  are  templed  to  imagine,  that 
they  were  of  a  very  small  size,  and  could  not  contain 
abundance  of  hands.  We  find  here  the  contrary 
Polybius  tells  us  a  circumstance,  which  is  no  where 
else  so  clearly  explained,  and  which  it  is  extremely 
important  to  know,  namely,  that  each  galley  carried 
three  hundred  rowers,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
soldiers.  How  much  room  must  the  rigging,  provi¬ 
sion,  water,  and  other  stores  of  such  a  galley  require? 
We  see  in  Livy,  that  they  sometimes  carried  provi¬ 
sions  and  water  for  forty-five  days,  and  without  doubt 
sometimes  for  a  longer  term.t 

The  Corvus,  or  crane,  of  which  mention  :s  often 
made  in  sea  fights,  a  machine  for  grappling  ships, 
shows  us,  that  the  ancients  found  no  means  so  effect¬ 
ual  to  assure  themselves  of  victory,  as  to  join  in  close 
fight,  or  board  the  enemy.  They  often  carried  balis- 
tas  and  catapultas  on  board  to  discharge  darts  and 
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(tones.  Though  these  machines,  which  served  them 
instead  of  our  cannon,  had  surprising  effects,  they 
only  used  them,  when  ships  were  at  a  certain  distance, 
and  boarded  them  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  in  this, 
indeed,  and  only  in  this,  that  the  valour  of  troops  re¬ 
ally  appears. 

The  galleys,  of  which  these  two  fleets  consisted, 


were  of  three  benches  of  oars,  or  at  most  of  five,  ex 
oept  those  of  the  two  consuls,  which  had  six.  At  the 
battle  of  My  la,  the  admiral  galley  had  seven  benches 
of  oars.  It  is  easy  to  judge,  that  these  admiral  gal¬ 
leys  were  not  merely  for  show,  and  that  they  must 
have  been  of  more  service  in  the  battle  than  any  of 
the  rest. 


OF  GRAMMARIANS  AND  PHILOLOGERS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

We  are  at  length  arrived  at  the  arts  and  sciences, 
which  relate  merely  to  the  mind,  and  are  intended  to 
enrich  it  with  all  the  branches  of  knowledge,  neces¬ 
sary  to  instruct  man;  to  give  his  nobler  part  all  the 
perfection  of  which  it  is  capable;  to  form  his  under¬ 
standing  and  heart,  and  in  a  word,  to  enable  him  to 
discharge  the  several  functions,  to  which  divine  pro¬ 
vidence  shall  vouchsafe  to  call  him.  For  we  must 
not  deceive  ourselves  in  this  respect:  The  end  of  the 
science  is  neither  to  become  learned  solely  for  our¬ 
selves,  nor  to  satisfy  a  restless  and  barren  curiosity, 
which  draws  us  on  by  a  seducing  pleasure  from  object 
to  object;  but  to  contribute,  each  in  his  way,  to  the 
general  advantage  of  society.  To  confine  our  labours 
and  studies  to  our  own  satisfaction,  and  to  centre  ev¬ 
ery  thing  in  our  own  self,  is  to  be  ignorant  that  man 
is  the  part  of  a  whole,  to  which  he  ought  to  adhere, 
and  of  which  the  beauty  consists  essentially  in  the 
union  and  harmony  of  the  parts  that  compose  it;  all 
which  parts  tend,  though  by  different  means,  to  the 
game  end, — public  utility. 

It  is  in  this  view  God  distributes  to  mankind  their 
different  talents  and  inclinations,  which  are  sometimes 
go  strongly  implanted,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
resist  them.  Every  body  knows  what  an  inclination 
the  famous  Mr.  Paschal  had  from  his  earliest  infancy 
for  geometry,  and  what  a  wonderful  progress  he  made 
in  it  by  the  pure  force  of  his  genius,  notwithstanding 
the  care  taken  by  his  father  to  hide  all  the  books  and 
instruments  from  him,  which  could  give  him  any  idea 
of  it.  I  could  quote  a  great  number  of  the  like  exam¬ 
ples  in  every  art  and  science.  A  sequel  and  effect  of 
these  natural  inclinations,  which  always  denote  great 
talents,  is  the  industrious  application  of  the  learned  to 
certain  studies,  often  abstract  and  difficult,  and  some¬ 
times  even  disagreeable  and  tedious,  to  which,  how¬ 
ever,  they  find  a  secret  pleasure  attach  them  with  an 
almost  irresistible  force.  Who  can  doubt  but  this 
pleasure  is  a  kind  of  attractive  charm,  which  provi¬ 
dence  annexes  to  certain  severe  and  painful  labours, 
in  order  to  soften  the  rigours  to  these  pursuits,  and  to 
make  them  surmount  with  courage  the  obstacles  which 
sooner  or  later  might  disgust  them,  if  not  passionate 
after  their  object,  and  actuated  by  a  taste  superior  to 
all  difficulty'?  But  do  we  not  also  see,  that  the  de¬ 
sign  of  God,  in  dispensing  the  talents  and  inclinations 
of  men  with  so  astonishing  a  diversity,  has  been  to  en¬ 
able  the  learned  to  be  useful  to  society  in  general,  ana 
to  obtain  for  it  all  the  aids  in  their  power?  And  what 
Can  be  more  glorious  and  more  grateful  to  them,  if 
they  understand  aright  their  true  glory,  than  to  per- 
;eive  themselves  selected  from  all  mankind,  to  be 
ministers  and  co-operators  in  the  cares  of  the  divine 
providence  with  regard  to  man,  in  that  very  circum¬ 
stance,  wherein  those  cares  are  greatest  and  most  di¬ 
vine;  which  is  in  being  the  guide  of  the  understand¬ 
ing,  and  the  light  of  the  soul. 

Should  I  be  suffered,  when  I  behold  the  infinite  va¬ 
riety  of  the  branches  of  knowledge  intended  for  the 
instruction  of  man,  from  Grammar,  which  is  their 
base,  to  those  which  are  more  exalted  and  sublime, 
if  I  comoared  them  with  the  assemblage  of  the  stars 


dispersed  throughout  the  vast  extent  of  the  firmament 
to  dispel  the  darkness  of  night?  I  seem  to  see  in 
those  bodies  a  wonderful  relation  with  learning  and 
learned  men.  They  have  each  their  allotted  sphere, 
in  which  they  constantly  remain.  They  all  shine,  but 
with  different  splendour,  some  more,  some  less,  with¬ 
out  envying  each  other.  They  keep  always  within 
the  paths  assigned  them,  without  ever  deviating  to  the 
right  or  left.  In  fine,  and  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  most 
worthy  of  attention,  they  do  not  shine  for  themselves, 
but  for  him  who  made  them.  Stella  dederunt  Inmen 
in  custodiis  suis,  et  Ixetatce  sunt.  Vocata  sunt,  et 
dixerunt  Adsumus;  et  luxerunt  ei  cum  jucunditate 
qui  fecit  Mas.1  “The  stars  shined  in  their  watches, 
and  rejoiced:  when  he  calleth  them  they  say.  Here 
we  are;  and  with  cheerfulness  they  showed  light  unto 
him  that  made  them.”  This  is  our  duty  and  our 
model. 

This  book  contains  what  relates  to  grammarians, 
philologers,  (which  term  I  shall  explain  in  its  place) 
rhetoricians,  and  sophists.  I  must  premise  to  the 
reader,  that  he  will  find  in  his  progress  here  some 
thorns  and  difficulties.  I  have  removed  many,  and 
have  left  only-  such  as  could  not  from  the  nature  of 
the  subjects  upon  which  I  treat,  be  excluded. 

CHAPTER  I. 

OF  GRAMMARIANS. 

GRAMMAR  is  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  cot 
rectly. 

There  is  nothing  more  admirable,  or  more  worthy 
of  our  attention,  than  the  double  gift  God  has  confer¬ 
red  upon  us  of  speech  and  writing.  We  make  con¬ 
tinual  use  of  them,  almost  without  ever  reflecting  that 
we  do  so,  and  without  considering  the  amazing  won¬ 
ders  both  the  one  and  the  other  include. 

Speech  is  one  of  man’s  greatest  advantages  over  all 
other  animals.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  proofs  of  his 
reason,  of  which  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  principal  evi¬ 
dence.  But  by  what  rare  art  is  it  produced,  and  for 
how  many  different  parts  was  it  necessary  to  unite 
and  concur  with  each  other,  to  form  the  voice  at  the 
first  motion  of  the  soul! 

I  have  a  thought  within  me,  that  I  desire  to  com¬ 
municate  to  others,  or  some  doubt,  in  which  I  would 
be  satisfied.  Nothing  is  more  of  the  nature  of  spir¬ 
it,  and  consequently  more  remote  from  sense,  than 
thought.  In  what  manner  therefore  shall  I  be  able  to 
transfer  it  from  myself  to  the  persons  around  me?  If 
I  cannot  effect  this,  confined  within  myself,  reduced 
to  me  alone,  deprived  of  all  commerce,  discourse,  and 
consolation,  I  suffer  inexpressible  torments:  the  most 
numerous  assembly,  the  whole  world  itself,  is  to  me 
no  more  than  a  hideous  solitude.  But  the  divine 
providence  has  spared  me  all  these  pains,  in  affixing 
sounds  to  my  ideas,  and  in  making  those  sounds  sub¬ 
servient  to  my  will,  by  a  natural  mechanism  never  to 
be  sufficiently  admired.  At  the  very  instant,  the  ex¬ 
act  moment,  I  would  communicate  my  thoughts  to 
others,  my  lungs,  throat,  tongue,  palate,  teeth,  lips, 
and  an  infinity  of  other  organs,  which  depend  on,  and 
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are  parts  of  them,  put  themselves  in  motion,  and  exe¬ 
cute  my  orders  with  a  rapidity,  which  almost  prevents 
my  desires.  The  air  from  my  lungs,  varied  and  modi¬ 
fied  an  infinity  of  ways,  according  to  the  diversity  of 
my  sentiments,  issue  forth  to  carry  the  sound  of  them 
into  the  ears  of  my  auditors,  and  to  inform  them  of  all 
that  passes  within  me,  and  of  all  I  desire  they  should 
know.  To  instruct  me  in  producing  such  wonderful 
effects,  have  I  had  occasion  for  tutors,  lessons,  pre¬ 
cepts'?  Nature,  that  is  to  say  divine  providence,  has 
made  every  thing  within  me  and  for  me.  It  has 
formed  in  my  body  all  the  organs  necessary  for  pro¬ 
ducing  such  wonderful  effects;  and  that  with  a  delica¬ 
cy  the  senses  can  hardly  trace,  and  with  a  variety, 
multiplicity,  distinction,  art,  and  activity,  which  the 
naturalists  confess  above  all  expression  and  admira¬ 
tion.  This  is  not  all.  It  has  imparted  to  us  an  abso¬ 
lute  authority  over  all  these  organs,  in  regard  to  which 
our  mere  will  is  an  indispensable  command  that  they 
never  disobey,  and  that  immediately  puts  them  in  mo¬ 
tion.  Why  are  we  not  equally  docile  and  submissive 
to  the  voice  of  the  Creator? 

The  manner  of  forming  the  voice  includes,  as  I  have 
observed,  innumerable  wonders.  I  shall  only'  repeat 
one  circumstance  in  this  place,  from  which  we  may 
judge  of  the  rest.  It  is  extracted  from  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  An.  1700. 

In  our  throat,  at  the  top  of  the  trachean  artery,  that 
is,  the  canal  through  which  the  air  enters  and  is  re¬ 
spired  from  the  lungs,  there  is  a  small  oval  cleft,  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  more  or  less  extended,  called  the  Glotta. 
As  the  opening  of  this  little  mouth  is  very  small,  in 
proportion  to  the  largeness  of  the  trachea,  the  air 
cannot  pass  through  it  from  the  trachea,  without  ex¬ 
tremely  augmenting  its  velocity,  and  precipitating  its 
course.  Hence,  in  passing,  it  violently  agitates  the 
small  parts  of  the  two  lips  of  the  glotta,  sets  them  in 
motion,  and  causes  them  to  make  vibrations,  which 
produce  sound.  This  sound  so  formed,  goes  on  to 
utter  itself  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils. 
This  mouth  of  the  trachea  forms  the  different  tones  or 
notes,  as  well  as  sounds;  which  it  can  only  do  by  the 
different  changes  of  its  opening.  It  is  oval,  as  I  said 
before,  and  capable  of  extending  or  closing  itself  iu 
certain  degrees;  and  thereby  the  fibres  of  the  mem¬ 
branes,  of  which  it  is  composed,  become  longer  in 
low,  and  shorter  in  high,  tones.  We  find  by  Mr. 
Dodart’s  exact  calculation  of  the  tones  or  notes,  and 
half  notes  of  an  ordinary  voice,  that  for  all  the  small 
parts  of  tone,  with  which  it  can  raise  an  octave 
without  straining  itself,  for  the  more  or  less  force  it 
can  give  sound  without  changing  the  tone  or  note,  we 
must  necessarily  suppose  that  the  little  diameter  of 
the  glotta,  which  is  at  most  a  line,  or  the  twelfth  of 
an  inch,  and  which  changes  its  length  with  all  these 
changes,  must  be,  and  actually  is  divided  into  9,632 
Darts;  that  even  these  parts  are  not  all  equal,  and 
that  consequently  some  are  much  less  than  the  1.9632 
oart  of  a  line.  By  what  means  could  the  art  of  man 
attain  to  so  fine  and  exquisite  divisions?  And  is  it  not 
amazing,  that  nature  itself  was  capable  of  executing 
them?  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  surprising  that 
the  ear,  which  has  so  just  a  sense  of  tones,  perceives, 
when  the  voice  changes  its  note  ever  so  little,  a  differ¬ 
ence,  of  which  the  origin  is  no  more  than  the  1.9632 
part  of  less  than  a  line,  or  twelfth  of  an  inch. 

The  ear  itself; — can  we  ever  be  weary  of  consider¬ 
ing  its  structure,  framed  in  an  admirable  manner  to 
collect  on  all  sides,  in  its  anfractuous  cavities,  the  fly¬ 
ing  impressions  and  undulations  of  sound,  and  to  de¬ 
termine  them  afterwards  by  a  pleasing  sensation  to 
the  internal  organ  of  hearing?  It  is  for  the  natural¬ 
ists  to  explain  these  wonders:  but  it  is  ours  to  admire 
with  gratitude  their  infinite  advantages,  which  we  al¬ 
most  every  moment  enjoy,  without  reflecting  much 
upon  them.  What  manner  of  people  would  a  nation 
of  mutes  be,  who  should  inhabit  the  same  place,  with 
no  power  to  impart  their  thoughts  to  each  other,  but 
by  signs  and  gestures,  nor  to  communicate  their  wants, 
their  doubts,  their  difficulties,  their  joy,  their  sorrow, 
in  a  word,  all  the  sentiments  of  their  souls,  in  which 
the  life  of  a  rational  creature  properly  consists? 

Waiting  is  another  wonder,  which  comes  very  near 


that  of  Speech ,  and  which  adds  a  new  value  to  it,  from 
the  extent  it  gives  the  use  to  be  made  of  speech,  and 
the  permanence  or  kind  of  perpetuity  speech  derives 
froni  it.  This  invention  is  perfectly  well  described  in 
the  fine  verses  of  Lucan: 

Pboenices  primi,  famse  si  creditur,  ausi 
Mansuram  rudibus  vocem  signare  figuris. 

If  fame  speaks  true,  and  facts  beliv’d  of  old. 
Phoenicia’s  sons  did  first  the  art  unfold, 

Discourse  in  uncouth  figures  to  confine, 

And  sound  and  sense  to  image  and  design. 

It  is  still  better  expressed  in  Brebeuf’s  translation, 
which  improves  considerably  upon  the  original: 

C’est  de  luit  que  nous  vient  cet  art  ingdnieux 
De  peindre  la  parole,  et  de  parler  aux  yeux 
Et  par  le8  traits  divers  de  figures  traedes, 

Donner  de  la  couleur  et  du  corps  aux  pensdes. 

From  him  descended  first  the  fine  device 
To  paint  the  voice,  and  to  discourse  the  eyes  ; 

In  forms  and  colours  sense  to  clothe  he  taught, 

And  all  the  various  features  of  a  thought. 

It  is  this  invention  which  enables  us  to  correspond 
and  discourse  with  the  absent,  and  to  transfer  our 
thoughts  and  opinions  to  them,  notwithstanding  the 
remotest  distance  of  places.  The  tongue,  which  is  the 
principal  instrument  and  organ  of  speech,  has  no  share 
in  this  equally  useful  and  agreeable  commerce.1 2 3  The 
hand,  instructed  by  use  to  trace  sensible  characters 
upon  paper,  lends  it  its  aid,  makes  itself  its  interpre¬ 
ter,  mute  as  it  is,  and  becomes  in  its  place  the  vehicle 
of  discourse. 

It  is  to  the  same  invention,  as  Theodoretus  further 
observes,  whose  words  I  have  just  quoted,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  inestimable  treasure  of  the  writings 
come  down  to  us,  and  which  has  imparted  to  us  the 
knowledge  not  only  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  all  past 
facts;  but,  what  is  of  infinitely  greater  value,  of  the 
truths  and  mysteries  of  religion. 

It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  how  men  have  been 
able  to  compose,  out  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  letters  at 
most,  that  infinite  variety  of  words,  which  having  no 
resemblance  in  themselves  to  what  passes  in  our  minds, 
do  however  disclose  all  the  secrets  of  them  to  others, 
and  make  those,  who  could  not  otherwise  penetrate 
our  sense,  understand  all  we  conceive,  and  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  affections  of  our  souls?  Let  us  imagine  our¬ 
selves  in  the  countries,  where  the  invention  of  writing 
has  not  reached,  or  where  it  is  not  practised;  what 
ignorance!  what  stupidity!  what  barbarism  do  we  not 
see!  Can  such  people  be  called  men?  The  reader 
may  consult  the  learned  dissertation  of  Mr.  Freret 
upon  the  principles  of  the  art  of  writing;  which  con¬ 
tains  a  great  deal  of  very  curious  knowledge.® 

Let  us  not  blush  to  own  it,  and  let  us  render  due 
homage  of  gratitude  to  him,  to  whom  alone  we  are 
indebted  for  the  double  advantage  of  speech  and 
writing.  Only  God  could  teach  mankind  to  establish 
certain  figures  to  signify  all  sounds  or  words.  And 
these  are  the  first  objects  of  grammar,  which,  as  I 
have  already  said,  is  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing 
correctly.  It  was  infinitely  more  esteemed,  and  cul¬ 
tivated  with  much  greater  attention,  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  than  with  us,  among  whom  it  is  fallen 
into  great  contempt,  and  almost  generally  neglected. 
Th  s  difference  of  sentiments  and  conduct  in  this 
point,  arises  from  these  two  nations  having  bestowed 
considerable  time  and  particular  application  in  the 
study  of  their  own  tongue;  whereas  we  very  seldom 
learn  ours  by  rudiments,  which  is  certainly  a  great 
defect  in  our  usual  method  of  instructing  youth. 

1  Cadmus  the  Phoenician. 

2  Ejusdem  beneficio  absentibus  conversamur ;  et  qui  mul* 
torum  dierum  itinere  distamus,  atque  immensis  mansionum 
spatiis  et  intervallis  sejungimur,  ingeniorum  concepta,  et 
animorum  sententias  nobis  invioem  per  manus  transmitti¬ 
mus.  Et  lingua  quidem,  qu®  primarium  orationis  organum 
est.,  otiosa  cessat.  Sermoni  autem  dextra  ancillatur,  qu® 
calamo  arrepto,  quod  nobis  cum  amico  transigendum  erat 
negotium,  papyro  aut  chart®  inscribit;  et  sermonis  vehicu 
lum  est,  non  os,  nec  lingua,  sed  manus,  qu®  longi  temporis 
usu  artem  edocuit,  et  alementorum  compositionem  seu  struc* 
turam  probe  edocta  est.  Theod.  de  Provid.  oral.  4. 

3  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  vol.  vi. 
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We  are  surprised  to  read  in  Quinctilian  an  exalt¬ 
ed  praise  of  grammar,  which  he  says  is  necessary  to 
youth,  agreeable  to  age,  a  delightful  employment  in 
retirement,  and  of  all  studies,  that  which  is  attended 
with  more  utility  than  it  promises.'  This  is  not  the 
idea  we  form  ot  it.  And  indeed  it  is  of  far  greater 
extent  among  the  ancients  than  we  give  it.  It  did 
not  confine  itself  to  the  laying  down  of  rules  for 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing  correctly,  which  is 
certainly  a  very  important  part  of  it.  The  under¬ 
standing  and  explication  of  the  poets  were  one  of  its 
branches,  and  we  are  not  ignorant  how  many  things 
that  study  necessarily  includes.  It  added  another 
art,  which  supposes  a  great  fund  of  erudition  and 
nowledge:  this  was  Criticism.  I  shall  soon  show 
in  what  this  consisted. 

That  kind  of  grammarians,  called  also  Philologers, 
Philologi,  were  not  confounded  with  the  Gramma- 
tists,  Grammatistce  sive  literatores,  whose  sole  em¬ 
ployment  was  to  teach  children  the  first  elements  of 
the  Greek  or  Latin  tongues.  For  which  reason  the 
latter  did  not  enjoy  the  immunities  or  other  privile¬ 
ges  granted  by  the  emperors  to  the  grammarians. 

I  shall  relate  here  in  a  few  words  what  history 
tells  us  concerning  those  who  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  most  in  this  way,  either  amongst  the  Greeks 
or  Romans.  Mr.  Capperonier,  my  brother  as  fellow 
of  the  royal  college,  who  has  perfectly  studied  all 
that  relates  to  grammar,  has  been  so  good  as  to  com¬ 
municate  some  of  his  remarks  upon  that  subject  to  me. 

ARTICLE  I. 

GRECIAN  GRAMMARIANS. 

I  SHALL  not  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  Greek  letters.  Those  who  desire  to  be 
informed  upon  that  head,  may  consult  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Letters, 
vol.  ii.  in  which  it  is  treated  with  great  erudition  by 
the  late  Abbe  Renaudot.  I  adhere  to  the  common 
opinion  of  almost  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
who  agree,  that  Cadmus  brought  the  first  letters 
from  Phoenicia,  and  communicated  them  to  the 
Greeks,  that  were  afterwards  called  Ionic,  of  which 
the  origin  is  sufficiently  denoted  by  their  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  Hebrew  and  Phoenician  alphabets.  I 
shall  confine  myself  in  this  place  to  speaking  of 
those,  who  distinguished  themselves  most  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Greek  grammar. 

Plato  is  believed  to  be  the  first  author  in  whom 
any  traces  of  the  art  of  grammar  is  to  be  found. 
And  accordingly  in  his  Philcebus  he  shows  the  me¬ 
thod  of  teaching  the  knowledge  of  the  letters.  In 
his  Cratylus,  he  treats  the  ancient  and  famous  ques¬ 
tion,  whether  the  signification  of  words  be  natural 
to  them,  or  arbitrary,  founded  solely  upon  the  will 
of  mankind,  who  has  thought  fit  to  annex  certain 
ideas  to  words?  He  divides  words  into  two  kinds: 
the  primitive,  which  he  ascribes  to  God;  and  the  de¬ 
rivative,  which  are  of  human  invention.  He  insinu¬ 
ates,  that  the  Greek  tongue  is  derived  from  the  He¬ 
brew,  which  he  calls  the  language  of  the  Barbarians. 
In  the  same  dialogue,  he  examines  the  origin  and 
etymology  of  several  nouns;  for  which  reason  Phavo- 
rinus  says,  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  that  Plato  was  the 
first  that  observed  the  propriety  and  use  of  grammar. 

It  seems  however  that  Aristotle  might  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  the  first  author  of  this  science.  He  has  dis¬ 
tributed  words  into  certain  classes;  of  which  he  has 
examined  the  different  kinds,  and  particular  proper¬ 
ties.  The  twentieth  chapter  of  his  Poetics  begins 
with  this  enumeration.  “The  poetical  style  or  elo 
cution  contains  these  eight  parts.  The  element,  the 
syllable,  the  conjunction,  the  noun,  the  verb,  the  ar¬ 
ticle,  the  case  or  inflexion,  the  proposition  or  phrase.” 

Hermippus,*  cited  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  tells  us, 
that  Epicurus  taught  grammar  before  reading  the 
books  of  Democritus  engaged  him  in  the  study  of 
philosophy. 

i  Necessario  pueris,  jucunda  eenibus,  dulcis  secretorum 
conies,  et  quae  vel  sola  omni  studiorum  genere  pius  habet 
operis'quain  ostentationis.  Quinctil.  ].  iv.  c.  4. 

»  In  Vit.  Epic. 
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Quinctilian*  says  that  the  Stoic  philosophers  made 
a  great  many  additions  to  what  Aristotle  and  Theo- 
dectes  had  introduced  concerning  grammar.  Among 
these  additions  he  reckons  the  prepositions,  the  pro¬ 
noun,  the  participle,  the  adverb,  and  the  interjection. 
The  great  etymologists  Suidas,  Hesychius,  Stepha- 
nus,  Byzantinus,  Athenseus,  Horporcration,  and  oth¬ 
er  polygraphical  philologers,  mentioned  several  an¬ 
cient  grammarians,  of  whom  some  lived  after  Aris¬ 
totle,  and  Alexander  the  Great,  and  others  in  the 
Augustan  age.  We  shall  say  something  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  them. 

Philetes,  of  the  Island  of  Cos,  may  be  placed  in 
the  first  class  of  these,  whom  Ptolemy,  the  first  of 
that  name,  king  of  Egypt,  made  preceptor  to  his  son 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

Hecatasus  of  Abdera,  who  composed  a  treatise 
upon  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod. 

Lyncasus  of  Samos,  the  disciple  of  Theophrastus. 

Zenodotus  of  Ephesus,  who  first  corrected  the 
faults  which  had  crept  into  the  works  of  Homer. 

CALLIMACHUS,  uncle  on  the  mother’s  side  to  that 
Callimachus,  some  of  whose  poems  are  still  extant. 
The  celebrated  Eratosthenes,  of  whom  I  shall 
soon  speak  under  the  title  of  Philologer,  was  one  of 
his  disciples. 

Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  was  the  scholar  of 
Eratosthenes,  and  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lopator.  He  was  in  great  estimation, 

ARISTARCHUS,  the  disciple  of  Aristophanes,  ob¬ 
scured  by  his  reputation  all  the  grammarians  who 
preceded  him,  or  lived  in  his  own  times.  He  was 
born  in  Samothracia,  and  had  for  his  country  by  adop¬ 
tion  the  city  of  Alexandria.  He  was  highly  esteem¬ 
ed  by  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  confided  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  his  son  to  his  care.  He  applied  himself  ex¬ 
tremely  to  criticism,  and  revised  Homer’s  poems 
with  incredible,  but  perhaps  too  magisterial,  an  ex¬ 
actness.  For  when  a  verse  did  not  please  him,  he 
treated  it  as  supposititious  and  interpolated:  Homeri 
versum  negat,  quem  non  probat  A  It  is  said  he  mark¬ 
ed  the  verses  he  condemned  as  supposititious,  with  the 
figure  of  a  spit  on  the  side  of  them;  whence  came 
the  word  iSi How  great  soever  the  reputation 
and  authority  of  Aristarchus  were,  appeals  were  often 
made  from  his  decrees,  and  liberty  taken  to  condemn 
this  great  critic’s  taste,  who  upon  some  occasions  de¬ 
termined,  that  such  and  such  verses  should  be  trans¬ 
posed  from  the  Iliad  to  the  Odyssey.  Transposi¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  are  seldom  very  happy,  and  gene¬ 
rally  argue  more  presumption  than  judgment.  Zeno¬ 
dotus  was  appointed  to  revise  and  examine  the  criti¬ 
cisms  of  Aristarchus.  In  the  opinion  of  some  au¬ 
thors,  it  was  this  Aristarchus,  who  divided  the  two 
great  poems  of  Homer  each  into  as  many  books  as 
there  are  letters  in  the  alphabet,  and  gave  each  book 
the  name  of  a  letter.  He  worked  also  upon  Pindar, 
Aratus,  and  other  poets.-  He  had  many  disputations 
in  Pergamus  with  Crates  the  grammarian,  of  whom  I 
shall  soon  speak. 

Cicero  calls  Atticus  his  Aristarchus,  because,  as  a 
good  friend  and  an  excellent  critic,  he  used  to  revise 
and  correct  his  harangues.5  Horace  also  makes  use 
of  the  same  name,  to  signify  an  exact  and  judicium 
critic, 

Vir  bonus  et  prudens  versus  reprehendet  inertes,  Ac. 

Fiet  Aristarchus,  nec  dicet:  Cur  ego  amicum 

Offendam  in  nugis  7  In  Art  Poet. 

Quinctilian 6  informs  us,  that  these  grammarian 
critics,  not  only  took  upon  them  to  note,  with  a  kind 
of  censorial  authority,  the  verses  they  did  not  ap¬ 
prove,  and  to  strike  out  whole  books  from  an  au¬ 
thor’s  works,  as  offspring  unjustly  ascribed  to  him, 
but  carried  their  power  so  far,  as  to  assign  authors 
their  ranks,  distinguishing  some  with  peculiar  hon- 


a  Lib.  vi.  c.  6.  <  Cic.  Epist.  11.-1.  lii.  ad  Famil. 

•  Lib.  i.  Epist.  10.  ad  Attic. 

•  Mistum  bis  omnibus  judicium  est,  duo  quidem  ita  so- 
verd  sunt  usi  veteres  Grammatici,  ut  non  versus  modo  cen- 
sorio  quadam  virgula  notare,  et  libros,  qui  falso  viderentur 
inscripti,  tanquam  subdititios  summovere  familia  permisa- 
rint,  sibi :  sed  auctores  alios  in  ordinem  redegerinl,  alios  OIB- 
nino  exemerint  numero.  Quinctil.  I.  i.  c.  4. 
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ours,  leaving  many  in  the  common  herd,  and  entirely 
degrading  others. 

What  1  have  said  of  Aristarchus,  shows  that  criti¬ 
cism,  in  which  the  principal  merit  of  the  ancient 
grammarians  consisted,  was  principally  intent  in  dis¬ 
covering  the  true  author  of  a  work,  or  distinguish¬ 
ing  the  writings  falsely  ascribed  to  him,  from  such 
as  were  really  his;  and  even  in  those,  which  were 
admitted  to  be  genuine,  in  rejecting  the  passages, 
which  a  different  hand  had  designedly  inserted;  in 
fine,  to  explain  what  was  most  beautiful,  most  solid, 
and  most  remarkable  in  works  of  wit,  and  to  assign 
the  reasons  for  their  judgment.  Now  all  this  re¬ 
quired  much  reading,  erudition,  taste,  and,  above  all, 
a  just  and  refined  discernment.  To  know  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  this  art,  and  have  a  right  sense  of  its  value, 
we  need  only  call  to  mind  certain  nations  and  ages, 
in  which  a  profound  ignorance  reigned  universally, 
and  for  want  of  critical  knowledge,  the  grossest  ab¬ 
surdities,  and  the  most  palpable  falsifications  of  all 
kinds,  passed  for  incontestable  truths.  It  is  the  glory 
of  our  age,  and  the  effect  of  the  best  studies,  to  have 
entirely  dispelled  all  those  clouds  of  darkness,  by 
the  lights  of  solid  and  judicious  criticism. 

Crates  of  Mallos,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  was  Aristar¬ 
chus’  cotemporary. 1  He  was  sent  to  Rome  in  quality 
of  ambassador,  by  Attalus  II.  king  of  Pergauius.  He 
introduced  in  that  great  city  the  study  of  grammar, 
which  he  had  always  made  his  principal  occupation. 
He  left  nine  books  of  corrections  upon  Homer’s 
poems.  After  his  death  there  were  several  other 
Greek  critics  at  Rome;  among  the  rest  the  two  Ty- 
rannions. 

TYRANNION,  a  famous  grammarian  in  Pompey’s 
time,  was  of  Amisus  in  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.i 2  He 
called  himself  at  first  Theophrastus:  but  from  his 
violent  behaviour  in  respect  to  his  companion  in 
study,  and  perhaps  his  disciples,  he  was  surnamed 
Tyrannion.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Dionysius  of 
Thrace,  at  Rhodes,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Lucul- 
lus,  when  that  general  of  the  Romans  had  put  Mithri- 
dates  to  flight,  and  possessed  himself  of  part  of  his 
dominions.  This  captivity  was  no  disadvantage  to 
Tyrannion,  as  it  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  render¬ 
ing  himself  illustrious  at  Rome,  and  of  acquiring  con¬ 
siderable  riches.  He  employed  them,  among  other 
uses,  in  collecting  a  library,  according  to  Suidas,  of 
more  than  thirty  thousand  volumes.  Charles  Ste¬ 
phens,  and  other  authors,  say  only  three  thousand; 
which  is  more  probable.  Tyrannion’s  care  in  col¬ 
lecting  books  contributed  very  usefully  to  preserving 
the  works  of  Aristotle.  The  fate  of  those  works 
was  something  singular;  as  I  have  related  elsewhere. 
His  understanding,  and  particular  industry  in  this 
respect,  enabled  him  to  do  Cicero  a  very  agreeable 
service,  of  which  he  was  highly  sensible.  Every 
body  knows  the  fondness  which  persons  of  study  and 
science  have  for  their  books.  They  are,  in  a  man¬ 
ner,  their  friends  of  all  hours,  their  faithful  com¬ 
panions;  that  entertain  them  agreeably  at  all  times; 
that  sometimes  supply  them  with  serious  employ¬ 
ment,  and  sometimes  with  necessary  recreation;  that 
go  with  them  into  the  country,  and  when  they  travel; 
and  in  times  of  adversity  are  almost  their  sole  con¬ 
solation.  Cicero’s  banishment  had  torn  him  from 
his  dear  library.  It  seemed  to  have  been  sensible  of 
its  master’s  disgrace:  and  during  his  absence,  many 
of  his  books  had  been  dispersed.  One  of  his  first 
cares,  after  his  return,  was  to  retrieve  what  remained 
of  them,  which  he  found  more  abundant  than  he  ex¬ 
pected.  He  commissioned  Tyrannion  to  put  them 
jn  order,  and  to  dispose  them  into  their  several  classes, 
in  which  he  succeeded  perfectly  well.  Cicero,  in  a 
letter,  wherein  he  invites  his  friend  Atticus  to  his 
bouse,  assures  him,  that  he  will  be  charmed  with  the 
fine  manner  in  which  Tyrannion  had  disposed  his 
library.  Perbelle  feceris,  si  ad  nos  veneris.  Offen- 
des  designationem  mirificam  in  librorum  meorum 
bibliotheca,  quorum  reliquiae  multo  meliores  sunt 
quam  putarum .3  That  dear  friend,  at  his  request, 


i  Sueton.  de  Illust.  Gram.  »  Suidas. 

*  Epist.  4.  Libri.  4.  ad  Attic 


had  sent  two  of  his  slaves,  very  expert  in  what  re 
lated  to  books,  and  in  pasting  them,  called  for  that 
reason  glutinatores .  The  books  ol  the  ancients,  as 
every  body  knows,  were  not  bound  like  ours,  but 
were  long  rolls,  consisting  of  many  leaves  ol  parch¬ 
ment  or  vellum,  either  tied  or  pasted  together.  Ty¬ 
rannion  had  set  these  two  slaves  to  work,  who  had 
done  wonders:  and  my  library  disposed  in  so  fine  an 
order,  saj's  Cicero,  seems  to  have  given  a  new  soul 
to  my  house.  Postea  quam  Tyranmo  mihi  libros  dis - 
posuit ,  mens  addita  videtur  meis  tedibus:  quaquidem 
in  re  mirifica  opera  Dionysii  et  J\Ienophili  tui  Juit.4 

The  merit  of  Tyrannion  was  not  confined  to  dis¬ 
posing  books;  he  knew  how  to  use  them.®  When 
Caesar  was  in  Africa,  making  war  against  Juba,  Cicero 
and  Atticus  had  promised  to  fix  a  day  for  hearing 
Tyrannion  read  a  book  of  his  composing.  Atticus 
having  heard  it  read  without  his  friend,  was  re- 
roacned  by  him  for  it:  “What!’’  says  Cicero  to 
im,  “did  I  several  times  refuse  to  hear  that  book 
read,  because  you  were  absent,  and  would  not  you 
stay  to  share  that  pleasure  with  me?  But  I  forgive 
you  for  the  admiration  you  express  of  it.’’ 6  What 
then  must  a  book  so  agreeable,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  worthy  of  being  praised,  and  even  admired  by 
such  a  man  as  Atticus,  have  been?  It  was  only  re¬ 
marks  upon  grammar,  upon  the  different  accents,  the 
quantity  of  syllables,  and  what  is  called  prosody. 
Would  one  believe,  that  persons  of  such  extraordi¬ 
nary  merit  could  find  any  pleasure  in  works  of  such 
a  kind?  They  went  much  farther,  and  composed 
tracts  of  the  same  nature  themselves,  as  Quinctilian7 
relates  of  Csesar  and  Messala,  the  first  of  whom 
wrote  a  treatise  upon  analogy,  and  the  other  upon 
words  and  letters.  Cicero  must  have  had  a  high 
value  for  Tyrannion,  as  he  permitted  him  to  open  a 
grammar  school  in  his  house,  where  he  taught  this 
art  to  some  young  Romans,  and  among  others,  to  his 
brother  Quintus’s,  and  no  doubt  to  Cicero’s  own  son.8 

Tyrannion,  so  named  from  his  having  been  the 
former’s  disciple,  was  otherwise  called  Diodes.  He 
was  a  native  of  Phoenicia,  and  was  taken  prisoner  in 
the  war  between  Antony  and  Augustus,  and  bought 
by  Dymas,  one  of  the  emperor’s  freedmen.  He  was 
afterwards  given  to  Terentia,  who  made  him  free: 
she  had  been  Cicero’s  wife,  who  repudiated  her. 
Tyrannion  opened  a  school  in  Rome,  and  composed 
sixty-eight  books.  He  wrote  one  to  prove  that  the 
Latin  was  derived  from  the  Greek  tongue;  and 
another,  which  contained  a  correction  of  Homer’s 
poems. 

Dionysius  the  Thracian  was  the  disciple  of  Aris¬ 
tarchus.  He  taught  grammar  at  Rome  in  Pompey’s 
time,  and  composed  several  books  upon  that  subject, 
many  treatises  upon  others,  and  a  great  number  of 
commentaries  upon  various  authors.  Mr.  Fabricus 
has  caused  one  of  his  grammars  to  be  printed,  in  the 
seventh  volume  of  his  Bibliotheca  Grseca. 

This  piece  may  give  us  some  idea  of  the  method  of 
the  ancient  Greek  grammarians.  The  author  divides 
his  work  into  six  parts.  1.  Reading  according  to  the 
accents.  2.  The  explanation  of  the  tropes  and  figures 
in  poetry.  3.  The  interpretation  of  the  dialects,  ex¬ 
traordinary  words,  and  certain  historical  passages. 
4.  The  etymology  of  words.  5.  The  exact  know¬ 
ledge  of  analogy.®  6.  The  manner  of  judging  poems 
which  Dionysius  considers  as  the  most  refined  and 
most  important  part  of  his  art.  After  having  explain¬ 
ed  the  three  accents,  the  acute,  the  grave,  and  the 
circumflex;  he  goes  on  to  treat  the  different  methods 
of  pointing.  He  even  gives,  in  the  course  of  his 
work,  the  definition  of  the  term  Rhapsody,  in  the 
sense  of  the  ancient  Homerists,  who,  holding  a  smal 
stick  of  laurel  wood  in  their  hand,  sung  detachea 
pieces  of  Homer’s  poems.  Thence  he  proceeds  to 

«  Suidas  Epist.  8.  «  Epist.  2. 1,  xii.  ad  Attic.  A.  M.  3958- 

•  Ibid.  Ep.  6.  i  Lib.  i.  c.  4. 

•  Guinctus  tuns,  puer  optimus,  eruditur  agregifi.  Hoe 
nunc  magis  animadverto,  quod  Tyrannio  docet  apud  me. 
Epist.  iv.  I.  2.  ad  Quinct.  frat. 

•  Analogy,  according  to  Vangelas,  is  a  conformity  to 
things  already  established,  which  we  propose  as  our  model, 
in  making  words  or  phrases  like  words  or  phrases  already 
established. 
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the  explana.ion  of  the  letters,  which  he  divides  into 
vowels  and  consonants,  into  Hemiphonce  or  halt-vow¬ 
els,  aphoruz  or  cacophonez ;  that  is  to  say,  bad  sound¬ 
ing,  because  he  supposes  that  they  have  less  sound 
than  the  other.  And  lastly,  he  subdivides  the  aphoruz 
tnto  tenues,  mediae,  and  aspirates,  without  forgetting 
the  double  consonants,  and  the  liquids  or  immutables. 
After  which  he  treats  the  long,  short,  and  common 
syllables.  He  next  explains  the  parts  of  speech,  which 
he  reduces  to  eight; — the  noun,  the  verb,  the  partici¬ 
ple,  the  article,  the  pronoun,  the  preposition,  the  ad¬ 
verb,  and  the  conjunction.  This  author  considers  the 
interjection  as  a  kind  of  adverb.  Having  explained 
the  six  common  conjugations  called  Barytoni,  he  ob¬ 
served,  that  some  grammarians  add  a  seventh,  of  which 
tie  terminations  were  in  and  •j'", as  iGj;a>  and 
The  circumflex  verbs  in  !«,,  *<u,  ia;  and  the  four  verbs 
in  t“  are  not  forgot. 

This  detail  of  grammar  appears  tedious  and  useless 
to  us;  but  the  ancients  had  a  different  opinion  of  it. 
There  was  no  part  of  it,  even  to  the  pointing  and  ac¬ 
cents,  of  which  they  did  not  make  very  great  use. 
They  knew  that  stopping  or  pointing  well  gives  per¬ 
spicuity,  grace,  and  harmony  to  discourse;  and  that  it 
assists  the  eyes  and  minds  of  readers  and  hearers,  by 
making  the  order,  series,  connexion  and  distinction  of 
parts  more  evident;  in  rendering  the  pronunciation 
natural,  and  prescribing  it  just  bounds  and  pauses  of 
different  kinds,  as  the  sense  requires.  It  is  to  the 
grammarians  we  have  this  obligation.  The  learned, 
who  consult  the  ancient  manuscripts,  in  which  there 
are  neither  commas,  points,  a  tinea,  nor  any  other  dis¬ 
tinction,  experience  the  confusion  and  difficulty,  that 
arise  from  so  vicious  a  manner  of  writing.  This  part 
of  grammar  is  almost  generally  neglected  among  us, 
and  often  even  among  the  learned;  which,  however, 
is  a  study  of  no  more  than  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  at 
the  utmost. 

I  say  as  much  of  the  accents.  The  accent  is  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  voice  upon  one  of  the  syllables  of  a  word, 
after  which  the  voice  necessarily  falls.  This  elevation 
of  the  voice  is  called  the  acute  accent,  marked  thus  ('), 
and  the  grave  accent,  or  lowering  of  the  voice,  thus 
(').  But  because  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  there 
were  certain  long  syllables,  upon  which  the  voice  was 
both  raised  and  depressed,  they  invented  a  third  ac¬ 
cent,  which  they  called  the  circumflex,  at  first  marked 
thus  ('),  and  afterwards  thus  ("),  which  comprehended 
both  tones.  The  grammarians  introduced  accents  in 
writing  (for  they  are  not  of  the  earliest  antiquity)  to 
distinguish  the  signification  of  some  words  otherwise 
equivocal,  to  make  the  cadences  more  harmonious,  to 
vary  the  tones,  and  to  direct  when  to  raise  or  depress 
the  voice.  We  use  them  also  in  the  French  language, 
but  in  a  different  manner.  The  acute  accent  is  always 
put  over  the  e  shut,  as  temeritfi,  &c.:  the  grave  ac¬ 
cent  is  put  over  the  e  open,  followed  with  the  letter  s 
at  the  end  of  words;  proces,  &c.  The  circumflex  ac¬ 
cent.  is  put  over  certain  long  vowels;  depot,  enfant, 
male,  &c.l 

There  are  a  thousand  observations  of  a  like  nature, 
to  which  we  lend  little  or  no  attention.  Among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  all  children,  from  their  earliest 

ears,  learned  the  rules  of  grammar  exactly,  which 

ecarae  natural  to  them  by  long  use.  Hence  the 
meanest  of  the  people  at  Athens  and  Rome,  knew,  to 
a  tittle,  the  least  defect  of  the  orators  or  actors,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  accent  or  quantity,  and  were  sensibly  disgust¬ 
ed  at  it. 

I  omit  a  great  number  of  celebrated  grammarians, 
who  afterwards  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
great  learning. 

Julius  Pollux  of  Naucratia,  a  city  of  Egypt,  has 
left  us  his  Onomasticon,  a  work  highly  esteemed  by 
many  of  the  learned.  He  lived  in  the  second  century, 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Cornmodus. 

In  the  interval  of  time,  between  the  seventh  centu¬ 
ry,  and  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet  the 
second,  in  1453,  we  find  several  learned  grammarians 


t  Or  from  being  used  at  first  to  denote  the  elision  of  the 
letter  s,  when  wrote  as  pronounced :  all  the  old  French 
books  have  depost ,  masle. 
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who  took  abundance  of  pains  to  explain  the  Greek 
authors,  and  render  them  intelligible.  Such  are 
among  others  Hesychius,  the  author  of  an  excellent 
dictionary,  of  great  use  for  understanding  the  poets- 
the  great  etymologist,  Suidas,  who  composed  a  great 
historical  and  grammatical  dictionary,  in  which  there 
is  abundance  of  erudition:  John  Tzetzes,  author  of 
an  history  in  thirteen  books,  under  the  name  of  Chi- 
liades;  and  his  brother  ISAAC,  commentator  upon 
Lycophron;  Eustathius,  archbishop  of  Thessalo- 
nica,  author  of  a  large  comment  upon  Homer,  and 
many  others. 

ARTICLE  II. 

LATIN  GRAMMARIANS. 

Suetonius,  in  his  book  of  Illustrious  Grammari¬ 
ans,  tells  us,  that  grammar  of  old  was  so  far  from  be¬ 
ing  in  honour,  that  it  was  not  so  much  as  in  use  at 
Rome,  because  the  ancient  Romans  valued  themselves 
much  more  upon  being  warlike  than  learned:  and 
that  Crates,  of  Mallos,  of  whom  we  have  spoken 
above,  was  the  first  that  introduced  the  study  of  gram¬ 
mar  at  Rome.  Those  ancient  grammarians,  at  the 
same  time,  taught  rhetoric,  or  at  least  prepared  their 
scholars  for  that  study,  by  preliminary  exercises. 
Among  the  twenty  illustrious  grammarians  mentioned 
by  Suetonius,  we  find: — 

Aurelius  Opilius,  who  first  taught  philosophy, 
afterwards  retoric,  and  at  last  grammar.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  observed,  that  this  art  was  of  much  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  with  us. 

Marcus  Antonius  Gniphon,  who  also  taught 
rhetoric  in  the  house  of  Julius  Ctesar,  when  a  child. 
Cicero,  during  his  prastorship,  heard  his  lectures. 

Attejus,  surnamed  the  Philologer.  Sallust  and 
Asinius  Pollio  were  his  disciples. 

Verrius  Flaccus,  who  composed  a  collection  of 
words  of  difficult  construction,  abridged  afterwards 
by  Festus  Pompeius.  He  was  preceptor  to  Augustus’ 
grandsons. 

Caius  Julius  HyGinius,  Augustus’  freedman  and 
library-keeper;  to  whom  a  treatise  upon  mythology, 
and  another  upon  poetical  astronomy,  are  ascribed. 

Marcus  Pomponius  Marcellus,  who  presumed 
to  criticise  upon  a  speech  of  Tiberius.  And  when 
Attejus  Capito  endeavoured  to  justify  it,  by  maintain¬ 
ing  that  the  word  criticised  by  this  grammarian,  was 
Latin,  or  if  it  was  not, yet  being  adopted,  it  would  be 
so;  Pomponitfs  made  that  memorable  answer,  “You 
can  make  men  free  of  the  city,  Caesar,  but  not  words.” 

Rammius  Pal^emoN  of  Vicentia,  who,  in  the  reigns 
of  the  emperors  Tiberius  and  Claudius,  having  ren¬ 
dered  himself  famous  by  his  great  erudition,  and  faci¬ 
lity  in  speaking  and  making  verses  extemporaneously, 
disgraced  himself  as  much  by  his  bad  morals  and  ar¬ 
rogance. 

Besides  the  ancient  grammarians,  whose  lives  Sue 
tonius  has  abridged,  there  were  others,  whose  names 
do  honour  to  this  art,  though  they  did  not  teach  it  in 
any  other  manner  than  by  their  writings;  as  Varro, 
Cicero,  Messala,  and  Julius  Caesar:  for  these  great 
personages  thought  it  no  dishonour  to  themselves  to 
treat  such  subjects. 

To  avoid  prolixity,  I  omit  many  learned  gramma¬ 
rians,  of  whom  several  will  recur  in  the  ensuing  chap¬ 
ter,  where  I  shall  treat  of  Philologers.  Those  who 
may  be  curious  to  collect  all  the  Latin  authors  upon 
this  subject,  will  find  them  in  the  collection  c  f  the  an¬ 
cient  grammarians,  published  by  Elias  Putsrhius,  in 
1605,  two  volumes  in  quarto.  An  excellent  book, 
and  very  necessary  to  all  those  who  teach  the  Latin 
tongue,  is  the  Minerva  of  Sanctius,  with  the  notes  of 
Scioppius  and  Perizonius. 

SHORT  REFLECTIONS  UPON  THE  PROGRESS  AND 
ALTERATION  OF  LANGUAGES. 

It  is  surprising  to  consider  the  manner  in  which 
languages  are  formed,  augmented,  and  attain  their 
perfection;  and  how,  after  a  certain  course  of  years, 
they  degenerate  and  become  corrupted. 

God,  the  sole  author  of  the  primitive  tongues,  (and 
how  could  man  have  invented  them?)  introduced  the 
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Use  of  them  to  punish  and  frustrate  the  foolish  under¬ 
taking-  of  men,  who,  before  they  dispersed  themselves 
into  different  regions,  were  for  rendering  themselves 
immortal,  by  erecting  the  most  supurb  structure,  that 
had  ever  appeared  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Till 
then  mankind,  who  in  a  manner  formed  but  one  fa¬ 
mily,  spoke  also  but  one  language.  On  a  sudden,  by 
the  most  surprising  of  prodigies,  God  obliterated  from 
the  human  mind  the  ancient  traces  and  remembrances 
of  all  the  words  it  knew,  and  substituted  new  ones  in 
their  stead,  which  in  an  instant  formed  new  languages. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  in  dispersing  them¬ 
selves  into  different  countries,  each  joined  himself 
with  those  whose  language  he  understood,  as  they 
did  his. 

I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  sons  of  Javan,  (in  the 
Hebrew  Javan  is  the  same  as  Ion,)  from  whom  de¬ 
scended  the  Ionians,  or  Greeks.  Behold  then,  the 
Greek  language  established  amongst  them,  entirely 
different  from  the  Hebrew,  (I  say  this  in  the  supposi¬ 
tion,  that  the  Hebrew  was  the  language  of  the  first 
man,)  different,  not  only  in  respect  of  words,  but  the 
manner  of  declining  nouns  and  conjugating  verbs,  in¬ 
flexions,  turns,  phrases,  number,  and  sound  or  cadence. 
For  it  is  remarkable  that  God  has  given  each  lan¬ 
guage  a  peculiar  genius  and  character,  which  distin¬ 
guishes  it  from  all  others,  and  of  which  the  effect  is 
sensible,  though  the  reason  of  it  be  almost  infinite  and 
inexhaustible.  To  the  multitude  of  Greek  words, 
with  which  their  memory  was  furnished  in  these  first 
times,  use,  necessity,  invention,  the  exercise  of  arts, 
and  perhaps  even  convenience  and  embellishment,  oc¬ 
casioned  tlie  addition  of  new  ones.  The  Greek  radi¬ 
ces  (roots  or  radical  words)  are  computed  to  be  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-six. t  The  derivative 
or  compound  words  very  much  augment  that  number, 
and  are  multiplied  to  infinity:  no  language  is  so  copi¬ 
ous  and  abundant  as  the  Greek. 

Hitherto  we  have  in  a  manner  only  seen  the  matter 
of  the  Greek  language,  or  the  words  of  which  it  is 
composed,  that  were  almost  solely  the  gift  of  the  Cre¬ 
ator  and  necessit}'.  The  use,  connexion,  and  dispo¬ 
sition  of  these  words,  had  occasion  for  the  aids  of  art. 
It  is  observed,  that  among  those  who  used  this  lan¬ 
guage,  some  spoke  better  than  others,  and  expressed 
their  thoughts  in  a  clearer,  more  compact,  emphatical, 
and  agreeable  manner.  These  were  taken  for  models, 
were  studied  with  care,  and  had  observations  made 
upon  their  discourse,  both  in  writing,  and  by  word  of 
imouth.  And  this  gave  birth  to  what  we  call  gram¬ 
mar,  which  is  no  more  than  a  collection  of  observa¬ 
tions  upon  language:  a  very  important,  or  rather 
-absolutely  necessary  work,  for  fixing  the  rules  of  a 
tongue,  reducing  them  to  a  method  that  facilitates  the 
study  of  them,  clearing  up  their  doubts  and  difficul¬ 
ties,  explaining  and  removing  bad  uses  and  modes  of 
speech,  and  conducting  by  sensible  and  judicious  re¬ 
flections,  to  all  the  beauty  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 

We'know  nothing  of  the  beginnings  nor  progress 
.of  the  Greek  tongue.  The  poems  of  Homer  are  the 
most  ancient  work  we  have  in  that  language;  and  the 
.  elocution  of  them  is  so  perfect,  that  no  future  age  has 
Aeen  capable  of  adding  any  thing  to  it.  This  perfec¬ 
tion  of  language  subsisted  and  preserved  itself  longer 
among  the  Greeks  than  any  other  nation  of  the  world. 
Theocritus  lived  about  six  hundred  years  after  Homer. 
/All  the  poets  who  flourished  during  that  long  interval, 
except  a  very  small  number,  are  esteemed  excellent 
with  regard  to  language,  in  their  several  ways.  The 
same  may  be  almost  said  of  the  orators,  historians,  and 
philosophers.  The  universal  and  prevailing  taste  of 
the  Greeks  for  arts,  the  esteem  they  always  had  for 
eloquence,  their  care  in  cultivating  their  language, 
/which  was  the  only  one  they  learned,  disdaining  ge¬ 
nerally  the  Roman,  though  spoke  by  their  masters; 
all  this  conspired  to  support  tne  Greek  tongue  in  its 
purity  during  many  ages,  till  the  translation  of  the 
empire  to  Constantinople.  The  mixture  of  Latin,  and 
■  the  decline  of  the  empire,  which  induced  the  decay 
of  the  arts,  soon  after  occasioned  a  sensible  alteration 
in  the  Greek  language. 
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The  Romans,  solely  intent  upon  establishing  an! 
securing  their  conquests  by  means  of  arms,  had  little 
regard  at  first  to  the  embellishment  and  improvement 
oAheir  tongue.  The  small  remains,  which  we  have 
of  the  annals  of  the  pontiffs,  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables,  and  some  other  monuments,  few  in  number, 
show  how  gross  and  imperfect  it  was  in  these  early 
times.  It  afterwards,  by  littje  and  little,  grew  more 
copious,  and  enlarged  itself  insensibly.  It  borrowed 
a  great  number  of  words  from  the  Greek,  which  it 
dressed  after  its  own  mode,  and  in  a  manner  natural¬ 
ized;  an  advantage  the  Greeks  had  not.  We  may 
perceive  at  this  day  the  taste  of  the  Greek  language 
in  the  old  Latin  poets,  such  as  Pacuvius,  Ennius,  and 
Plautus,  especially  in  the  compound  words  with  which 
they  abound.  What  we  have  of  the  discourses  of  Ca¬ 
to,  the  Gracchi,  and  the  other  orators  of  their  times, 
shows  a  language  already  of  great  copiousness  and 
energy,  and  that  wanted  nothing  but  beauty,  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  harmony. 

The  more  frequent  communication  Rome  had  with 
Greece,  after  having  conquered  it,  introduced  an  en¬ 
tire  change  in  it  with  respect  to  language,  as  well  as 
taste  for  eloquence  and  poetry,  two  things  which  seem 
inseparable.  To  compare  Plautus  with  Terence,  and 
Lucretius  with  Virgil,  one  would  be  apt  to  believe  them 
many  ages  remote  from  each  other,  although  they 
were  divided  only  by  some  few  years.  The  epocha 
of  reviving,  or  rather  establishing  pure  Latinity  at 
Rome,  may  be  fixed  at  Terence,  and  continued  to  the 
.death  of  Augustus;  something  more  than  an  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  This  was  the  happy  age  of  Rome 
with  regard  to  polite  learning  and  arts,  or  as  it  is 
called  the  golden  (and  Augustan)  age,  in  which  a 
crowd  of  authors  of  the  highest  merit  carried  the  pu¬ 
rity  and  elegance  of  diction  to  their  utmost  height, 
by  writings  entirely  different  as  to  style  and  matter, 
but  all  equally  distinguished  by  pure  Latinity  and 
elevation  of  taste.  This  rapid  progress  of  the  Latin 
tongue  will  be  less  surprising,  if  we  remember  that 
such  persons  as  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  and 
Laelius  on  the  one  side,  and  Cicero  and  Ctesar  on  the 
other,  did  not  disdain,  in  the  midst  of  their  important 
occupations,  the  former  to  lend  their  hands  and  pens 
to  a  comic  poet,  and  the  latter  to  compose  treatises 
themselves  upon  grammar.  This  purity  of  language 
continually  declined  from  the  death  of  Augustus,  as 
well  as  the  taste  for  sound  eloquence;  for  their  fate 
is  almost  always  the  same.  There  needs  no  great 
discernment  to  perceive  a  sensible  difference  between 
the  authors  of  the  Augustan  age  and  those  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  it.  But  two  hundred  years  after,  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  excessive,  as  we  may  easily  observe  in  reading 
the  authors,  who  have  written  the  history  of  Augus¬ 
tus.  The  purity  of  language  was  preserved  almost 
solely  (and  that  too  not  without  some  alteration) 
among  the  civilians  Ulpian,  Papinian,  Paulus,  &c. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  were  just  to  say,  tne  fate 
of  language  and  that  of  taste  were  always  the  same. 
We  have  old  French  authors,  as  Marot,  Amyot,  Mon¬ 
taigne,  and  others,  the  reading  of  whom  still  pleases 
infinitely,  and,  no  doubt  will  for  ever  please.  What 
is  it  we  love  and  esteem  in  these  authors'?  Not  their 
language,  because  in  these  days  we  could  not  suffer 
any  thing  like  it.  It  is  something  more  easily  con¬ 
ceived  than  expressed:  a  simple  and  genuine  air,  a 
fine  turn  of  imagination,  natural  manners,  a  noble¬ 
ness  and  majesty  of  style  without  affectation  or  bom¬ 
bast,  and  especially  the  sentiments  of  nature,  which 
flow  from  and  reach  the  heart:  in  a  word,  it  is  that 
taste  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  which  is  of  all 
ages  and  nations,  and  diffuses  through  writings  a 
certain  salt,  the  spirit  and  delicacy  of  which  every 
reader  of  genius  perceives,  whilst  it  adds  a  new  value 
to  the  force  and  solidity  of  the  matter  with  which 
it  is  united.  But  why  does  not  this  old  language 
please  still?  Our  language  is  deficient  in  many  words, 
and  these  old  authors  have  excellent  ones;  some 
clear,  simple  and  natural;  and  others  full  of  force 
and  energy.  I  always  wished,  that  some  able  hand 
would  make  a  small  collection  of  such  as  we  want, 
and  might  regain,  to  show  us  our  error  in  neglecting 
the  progress  and  improvement  of  our  language  as  we 
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de,  and  to  rebuke  our  stupid  indolence  in  this  point. 
For  if  the  French  tongue,  otherwise  rich  and  opu¬ 
lent,  experiences  on  certain  occasions  a  kind  of  bar¬ 
renness  and  poverty,  it  is  to  our  own  false  delicacy 
we  should  impute  it.  Why  should  we  not  enrich  it 
with  new  and  excellent  terms,  which  our  own  an¬ 
cient  authors,  or  even  the  neighbouring  nations  might 
supply,  as  we  see  the  English  actually  do  with  great 
success?  I  am  sensible  that  we  should  be  very  dis¬ 
creet  and  reserved  in  this  point:  but  we  ought  not 
to  carry  our  discretion  to  a  narrow  pusillanimity. 

We  have  reason  to  believe,  that  our  language  has 
attained  the  highest  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable; 
and  of  this,  the  honour  of  its  being  adopted  into  al¬ 
most  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  seems  a  glorious  proof. 
If  it  be  defective  in  any  thing,  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
only  with  regard  to  a  richer  abundance;  notwith¬ 
standing  good  speakers  scarce  perceive  that  it  wants 
any  words  for  the  expression  of  thoughts;  but  it 
would  admit  a  greater  number.  France  had  in  the 
last  age,  and  still  has,  writers  of  distinguished  merit, 
highly  capable  of  acquiring  her  this  new  advantage. 
But  they  respect  and  fear  the  public.  They  make 
it,  with  reason,  a  duty  to  conform  to,  and  not  to 
clash  with  its  taste.  Hence,  to  avoid  incurring  its 
displeasure,  they  hardly  dare  venture  any  new  ex¬ 
pression,  and  leave  the  language  in  this  point  where 
they  found  it.  It  would  therefore  be  incumbent  on 
the  public,  for  the  honour  of  the  language  and  na¬ 
tion,  to  be  less  delicate  and  severe;  and  also  on  au¬ 
thors,  to  become  a  little  less  timorous;  but,  I  repeat 
It,  great  discretion  and  reserve  are  always  necessary 
in  using  this  liberty. 

But  I  do  not  perceive,  that  while  I  venture  my  re¬ 
flections  upon  our  language  in  this  manner,  I  myself 
perhaps  may  seem  wanting  in  respect  for  the  public; 
which  would  be  very  contrary  to  my  intention.  I 
conclude  this  article  with  taking  the  liberty  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  reader  again,  that  this  study  is  of  great 
importance,  and  should  by  no  means  be  neglected. 
It  is  with  joy  I  see  the  French  grammar  regularly 
taught  in  several  classes  of  the  university. 

CHAPTER  II. 

OF  PHILOLOGERS. 

THOSE  who  have  applied  their  studies  in  examin¬ 
ing,  correcting,  explaining,  and  publishing  the  an¬ 
cient  authors,  are  called  Philologers;  they  profess 
universal  learning,  including  all  sciences  and  authors, 
in  which  anciently  the  principal  and  most  noble  part 
of  the  grammarian’s  art  consisted.  By  philology 
therefore  is  understood  a  species  of  science  contain¬ 
ing  grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  antiquities,  history, 
philosophy,  and  sometimes  even  mathematics,  physic, 
and  civil  law;  without  treating  any  of  these  subjects 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  but  occasionally  using  all 
or  any  of  them.  I  do  not  know  for  what  reason  this 
philology,  which  has  done  so  much  honour  to  the 
Scaligers,  Salmasiuses,  Casaubons,  Vossiuses  Sirmon- 
diuses,  Gronoviuses,  &c.  and  which  is  still  so  much 
cultivated  in  England,  Germany,  and  Italy,  is  almost 
despised  in  France,  where  we  set  no  value  upon  any 
thing  besides  exact  and  perfect  sciences,  such  as  phy¬ 
sics,  geometry,  &c.  Our  academy  of  Belles  Lettres, 
which,  under  that  name,  includes  all  kinds  of  erudi¬ 
tion  ancient  and  modern,  and  publishes  every  year 
in  its  memoirs,  treatises  upon  all  manner  of  subjects, 
may  contribute  very  much  to  revive  and  augment 
this  taste  for  philology  among  us.  I  shall  here  give 
a  brief  account  of  some  of  those  who  distinguished 
themselves  most  in  this  kind  of  literature,  mingling 
Greeks  and  Roman  together. 

ERATOSTHENES. 

SUETONIUS  says,  that  Eratosthenes  was  the  first 
who  was  called  Philologer.t  He  was  a  native  of  Cy- 
rene,  and  became  library-keeper  of  Alexandria.  He 
lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemseus  Philadelphus,  and 
bad  applied  himself  to  all  kinds  of  science,  without 
thoroughly  cultivating  any  one,  as  those  do,  who 


make  one  their  sole  study  in  order  to  excel  in  it.® 
This  occasioned  his  being  nicknamed  Beta?  because, 
though  not  capable  of  aspiring  to  the  first  rank  in 
any  science,  he  had  at  least  attained  the  second  in 
all  in  general.  He  lived  fourscore  years,  and  starved 
himself  to  death,  not  being  able  to  survive  the  loss 
of  sight  with  which  he  was  afflicted.  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  of  him  again  elsewhere.  Aristoph¬ 
anes  of  Byzantium,  master  of  the  famous  critic  Aris¬ 
tarchus,  was  his  disciple. 

VARRO. 

Varro  {Marc.  Terentius )  was  esteemed  the  most 
learned  of  all  the  Romans.  He  was  born  in  the  636th 
year  of  Rome,  and  died  in  the  726th,  at  the  age  of 
ninety.  He  assures  us  himself,  that  he  had  composed 
almost  five  hundred  volumes  upon  different  subjects, 
of  which  he  dedicated  that  upon  the  Latin  tongue  to 
Cicero.* *  He  wrote  a  treatise  upon  rural  life,  De  re 
rustica,  which  is  very  much  esteemed.  Both  these 
pieces  are  come  down  to  us.  St.  Austin  admires 
and  extols  in  many  places  the  vast  erudition  of  this 
learned  Roman.  He  has  preserved  the  plan  of  Var- 
ro’s  great  work  upon  the  Roman  antiquities,  consist¬ 
ing  of  forty-one  books.  It  is  of  this  work  Cicero 
speaks,  addressing  himself  to  Varro:  “We  were  be¬ 
fore,”  says  he,  “  in  a  manner  strangers,  that  did  not 
know  our  way  in  our  own  city.  Your  books  have 
as  it  were  set  us  right,  and  informed  us  who,  and 
where,  we  are.” 5  After  the  enumeration  Cicero 
makes  of  them,  St.  Austin  cries  out  with  admira¬ 
tion:  “Varro  read  so  great  a  number  of  books,  that 
it  is  wonderful  he  could  find  time  to  compose  any 
himself,  and  yet  he  composed  so  many,  that  one  can 
hardly  conceive  how  one  man  could  read  them  all.”* 
It  was  difficult  to  write  so  many  works  in  an  elegant 
and  polite  style.  And  the  same  St.  Austin  observes, 
that  Cicero  praises  Varro  as  a  man  of  penetrating 
wit  and  profound  learning,  not  as  one  of  great  elo¬ 
quence  and  refinement  of  diction.7 

ASCONIUS  PEDIANUS. 

Asconius  Pf, IJIANUS,  cited  by  Pliny  the  natural¬ 
ist,  and  by  Quinctilian,  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Nero 


»  Suidas. 

The  second  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet. 

*  [The  importance  attached  to  such  dedications  by  the 
great  men  of  Rome,  and  the  value,  in  particular,  placed  by 
Cicero  on  a  compliment  of  this  nature  from  Varro,  may  be 
seen  from  a  letter  of  the  orator  to  Atticus.  “  You  know,” 
says  he,  “  that  till  lately  I  composed  nothing  but  orations, 
or  some  such  works,  into  which  I  could  not  introduce  Var- 
ro's  name  with  propriety.  Afterwards,  when  I  engaged  in 
a  work  of  more  general  erudition,  Varro  informed  me,  that 
his  intention  was,  to  address  to  me  a  work  of  considerable 
extent  and  importance.  Two  years,  however,  have  passed 
away  without  his  making  any  progress.  Meanwhile  I  have 
been  making  preparations  for  returning  him  the  compli¬ 
ment.”'*  The  Academica  were  dedicated  to  Varro  before 
he  fulfilled  his  promise  of  addressing  a  work  to  Cicero  ;  and 
it  appears,  from  Cicero’s  letter  to  Varro,  sent  along  with  the 
Academica,  how  impatiently  he  expected  its  performance, 
and  how  much  he  importuned  him  for  its  execution.  “  To 
exact  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise,”  says  he,  “  is  a  sort  of  iil 
manners,  of  which  the  populace  themselves  are  seldom  guil¬ 
ty.  I  cannot,  however,  forbear — I  will  not  say,  to  demand, 
but  to  remind  you,  of  a  favour  which  you  long  since  gave 
me  reason  to  expect.  To  this  end,  l  have  sent  you  four  ad- 
monitors  (the  four  books  of  the  Academica,)  whom,  perhaps, 
you  will  not  consider  as  extremely  modest.”!  It  is  curious, 
that  when  Varro  did  at  length  come  forth  with  his  dedica¬ 
tion,  although  he  had  been  highly  praised  in  the  Academi¬ 
ca,  he  introduced  not  a  single  word  of  compliment  to  Ci¬ 
cero.] 

*  Nos,  inquit,  in  nostra  urbe  peregrinantes  errantesque, 
tanquam  hospites,  tui  Jibri  quasi  domum  reduxerunt,  ut  pos- 
semus  aliquanto  qui  et  ubi  essemus  cognoscere.  Acad. 
Qutest.  1.  i.  n.  9. 

a  Varro  tam  multa  legit,  ut  aliquid  ei  scrihere  vacasse 
miremur;  tam  multa  vix  quemquam  legere  potuisse,  creda- 
mus.  De  Civit.  Dei ,  1.  vi.  c.  2.  ...  r  ., 

i  Cum  Marco  Varrone,  homine,  imquit,  omnium,  tame, 
acutissimo,  et  scire  u!IS  dubitaone  dqctissimo.  Non  ait, 
eloquentissimo  vel  facundissimo ;  quoniam  re  vera  in  ban 
facultate  multum  impar  est.  S.  August,  ibid. 

*  Epist.  ad  Attic.  lib.  xiii.  Ep.  12. 
f  Epist.  Famil  lib.  ix.  Ep.  8. 


l  De  Ulustr.  Grammat.  c.  x.  Olymp.  146.  Ant.  J.  C.  200. 
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and  Vespasian.  We  have  a  fragment  of  his  notes  or 
comments  upon  several  of  Cicero’s  orations.  He 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  model  of  most  of  the 
Latin  critics  and  scholiasts  who  succeeded  him,  and 
of  such  as  applied  themselves  after  him  to  explain¬ 
ing  authors. 

PLINY  THE  ELDER. 

Pliny,  (C.  Plinius  secundus)  called  the  elder, 
might  be  ranked  amongst  the  historians,  or  rather 
amongst  the  philosophers,  who  have  treated  physics. 
But  the  multiplicity  of  the  subjects  he  speaks  of  in 
his  books  of  natural  history,  made  me  conceive  I 
might  rank  him  among  the  pbilologers. 

Pliny  was  born  at  Verona,  and  lived  in  the  first 
century,  under  Vespasian  and  Titus,  who  honoured 
him  with  their  esteem,  and  employed  him  in  different 
affairs.  He  served  in  the  armies  with  distinction, 
was  admitted  into  the  college  of  augurs,  was  sent  gov¬ 
ernor  into  Spain;  and  notwithstanding  the  time  spent 
in  his  employments,  he  found  enough  for  application 
to  a  great  number  of  works,  which  unfortunately  are 
lost,  except  his  natural  history  in  thirty-seven  books: 
a  work,  says  Pliny  the  younger,  of  infinite  extent 
and  erudition,  and  almost  as  various  as  nature  itself: 
Stars,  planets,  hails,  winds,  rain;  trees,  plants,  flow¬ 
ers;  metals,  minerals;  animals  of  every  kind,  terres¬ 
trial,  aquatic,  volatile;  geographical  description  of 
countries  and  cities;  he  takes  in  all,  and  leaves  no¬ 
thing  in  nature  or  art  without  an  industrious  exami¬ 
nation.'  To  compose  this  work,  he  perused  almost 
two  thousand  volumes.  He  takes  care  to  inform  the 
reader,  that  he  took  the  time  for  this  work  not  out 
of  that,  which  the  public  affairs  he  was  charged  with 
required,  but  from  his  hours  of  rest,  and  such  only 
as  would  otherwise  have  been  lost.* *  Pliny  the  young¬ 
er,  his  nephew,  tells  us,  that  he  led  a  simple  and  fru¬ 
gal  life,  slept  little,  and  made  the  most  of  his  time, 
at  his  meals,  making  somebody  read  to  him;  and  in 
travelling,  having  always  his  book,  tablets,  and  copyist 
by  his  side:  for  he  read  nothing  without  making  ex¬ 
tracts  from  it.3  He  conceived,  that  managing  his 
time  in  this  manner,  was  adding  to  the  length  of  his 
life,  the  duration  of  which  is  much  abridged  by  sleep. 
Pluribus  horis  vivimus:  profecto  enim  vita  vigilia 
estA 

Pliny  was  far  from  having  the  low  vanity  of  some 
authors,  who  are  not  ashamed  to  copy  others  without 
quoting  them.  “  Probity  and  honour,  in  my  opinion,” 
says  he,  “  require,  that  we  should  pay  a  kind  of 
homage  to  those,  whose  learning  and  knowledge  are 
useful  to  us,  by  a  sincere  and  ingenuous  confession 
of  it.5  He  compares  an  author,  who  makes  his  ad¬ 
vantage  of  another’s  labours  without  owning  it,  to  a 
person  who  borrows  money  and  pays  usury  for  it: 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  debtor,  by  the 
interest  he  pays,  does  not  discharge  the  principal 
sum-lent  him;  whereas  an  author,  by  the  frank  con¬ 
fession  of  what  he  borrows,  gains  it  in  some  measure, 
and  makes  it  his  own.  From  whence  he  concludes, 
that  it  is  meanness  of  spirit  and  baseness,  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  pleased  with  being  shamefully  detected  in  theft, 
than  ingenuously  to  confess  a  debt.  I  have  made 
myself  very  rich  in  the  latter  way,  and  at  no  great 
expense.  He  perfectly  understood  all  the  difficulty 
and  inconveniences  of  an  undertaking  like  his,  in 
which  the  subject  he  treats  is  of  its  own  nature,  bar¬ 
ren  and  tedious,  without  leaving  any  room  for  a 
writer  to  display  his  genius.  But  he  was  convinced, 
that  the  public  are  not  a  little  obliged  to  authors, 
who  prefer  being  useful  to  being  pleasing;  and  who, 
from  that  view,  have  the  courage  to  surmount  and 
undergo  all  the  pains  of  a  tedious  and  disagreeable 


1  Opus  diffusum,  eruditum ;  nec  minus  varium  quam  ipsa 
natura.  Plin.  Epist.  v.  1.  3. 

»  Succisivis  temporibus  ista  curamus,  id  est  nocturnis. 
Prwf. 

a  Ep.  v.  1.  3.  4  In  Prafat.. 

*  In  his  volumnibus  auctorum  nomina  prffitexui.  Est 
enim  benignum.ut  arbitror,  et  plenum  ingenui  pudoris,  fate- 
ri  per  quos  profeceris.  Obnoxii  profecto  animi,  et  infelicis 
ingenii  est,  deprehendi  in  furto  malle,  quam  mutuum  red¬ 
der®,  cum  praesertim  sors  fiat  ex  usura.  In  Prafat. 


labour.6  He  flatters  himself,  that  he  shall  be  par¬ 
doned  for  all  the  faults  he  may  comhnit;  which  are 
indeed  very  numerous,  as  they  were  inevitable  in  a 
work  of  so  vast  an  extent,  and  so  prodigious  a  variety. 

Pliny  dedicated  his  work  to  Titus,  at  that  time  al¬ 
most  associated  in  the  empire  by  Vespasian  his  father, 
and  who  afterwards  became  the  delight  of  mankind. 
He  gives  him  a  short,  but  very  exalted  praise,  in  tell¬ 
ing  him:  “  Your  exaltation  has  made  no  other  change 
in  you,  but  that  of  enabling  you  to  do  all  the  gooe 
you  desire,  by  making  your  power  equal  to  the  be 
nevolence  of  your  heart:”  JVec  quicquam  in  te  mu- 
tavit  fortunes  amplitudo,  nisi  ut  prodesse  iantumdem 
posses  et  v elles.l 

Pliny  the  younger  tells  us,  in  a  letter,  which  he 
addresses  to  Tacitus  the  historian,  the  sad  accident 
that  occasioned  his  uncle’s  death.  He  was  at  Mise- 
num,  where  he  commanded  the  fleet.  Being  inform¬ 
ed  that  a  cloud  appeared  of  extraordinary  magnitude 
and  form,  he  put  to  sea,  and  soon  discovered  that  it 
came  from  mount  Vesuvius.  He  made  all  the  haste 
he  could  to  get  to  a  place  from  which  every  one  else 
fled,  and  to  that  part  of  it  where  the  danger  seemed 
greatest,  but  with  such  a  freedom  of  spirit  and  un¬ 
concern,  that  he  made  and  dictated  observations  up¬ 
on  every  extraordinary  appearance  that  arose.  His 
ships  were  already  covered  with  ashes,  which  fell  the 
thicker  and  hotter,  the  nearer  they  approached  the 
mountain.  Already  calcined  stones  and  flints  all 
black,  burned  and  pulverized  by  the  violence  of  the 
fire,  poured  down  around  them.  Pliny  deliberated 
some  time  whether  or  not  he  should  return  back: 
but  having  re-assured  himself,  he  went  forward,  land¬ 
ed  at  Stabiae,  and  went  to  the  house  of  his  friend 
Pomponianus,  whom  he  found  in  the  greatest  terror, 
and  endeavoured  to  encourage.  After  supper  he 
went  to  bed,  and  slept  soundly,  till  the  approach  of 
danger  obliged  them  to  wake  him.  The  houses  were 
shaken  in  such  a  manner  by  repeated  earthquakes, 
that  one  would  have  thought  they  had  been  torn 
from  their  foundations.  The  family  went  into  the 
fields.  I  omit  a  number  of  circumstances.  The  dark 
and  frightful  night,  that  hung  over  all,  had  no  other 
light  than  what  it  received  from  the  fire  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  Flames  that  appeared  of  an  unusual  vastness, 
and  the  smell  of  sulphur,  which  foretold  their  ap¬ 
proach,  made  every  one  betake  himself  to  flight. 
Pliny  rose,  by  the  help  of  two  servants,  and  that 
very  moment  fell  down  dead,  apparently  suffocated 
by  the  thickness  of  the  smoke.  This  was  the  end  of 
the  learned  Pliny.  We  cannot  but  be  pleased  with 
a  nephew,  for  having  drawn  so  well  the  death  of  his 
uncle,  and  for  having  seen  nothing  in  it  but  forti¬ 
tude,  courage,  intrepidity,  and  greatness  of  soul. 
But  to  judge  of  it  rightly,  can  we  acquit  an  enter¬ 
prise  of  rashness,  in  which  a  man  hazards  his  life, 
and  what  is  more  to  be  condemned,  that  of  others, 
only  to  satisfy  his  curiosity? 

It  remains  for  me  to  conclude  this  article  with  a 
word  or  two  upon  Pliny’s  style,  which  is  peculiar  to 
him,  and  like  that  of  no  other  writer.  We  must  not 
expect  to  find  in  it  either  the  purity,  elegance,  or  ad¬ 
mirable  simplicity  of  the  Augustan  age,  from  which, 
however,  it  was  not  removed  very  many  years.  His 
proper  character  is  force,  energy,  vivacity,  and  I 
might  say,  even  boldness,  as  well  in  his  expressions 
as  thoughts,  with  a  wonderful  fertility  of  imagination, 
to  paint  and  make  the  objects  he  describes  sensible. 
But  it  must  also  be  owned,  that  his  style  is  stiff'  and 
confined,  and  thereby  often  obscure;  and  that  his 
thoughts  frequently  swell  beyond  truth,  and  are 
strained,  and  even  false.  I  shall  endeavour  to  show 
this  by  some  examples.  Pliny3  explains  the  wonders 
contained  in  the  matter  of  which  sails  for  ships  are 
made,  namely,  flax  and  hemp. 9  Man  sows  only  a 
small  seed  in  the  ground,  which  suffices  to  make  him 
rnaster  of  the  winds,  and  to  subject  them  to  his  occa¬ 
sions.  Without  mentioning  an  infinite  number  of 


*  Equidem  ita  sentio,  peculiarero  lin  studiis  causam  eo* 
rum  esse,  qui  difficnltatibus  vietis,  utilitatem  juvandi  prte^ 
tulerunt  gratiae  placendi.  Ibid. 

1  Epist.  xvi.  1.  6.  »  Lib.  19.  in  Procem 

•  Pliny  mentions  only  flax. 
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uses  made  of  flax  and  hemp,  what  can  be  more  won¬ 
derful  than  to  see  an  herb  make  Egypt  and  Italy  ap¬ 
proach  each  other,  notwithstanding  the  sea  that  se¬ 
parates  them  1  And  what  herb  is  this  7  A  small, 
slender,  weak  blade,  that  scarce  raises  itself  above 
the  ground,  that  of  itself  forms  neither  a  firm  body 
nor  substance,  and  requires  to  be  prepared  for  our 
uses,  by  being  broken  and  reduced  to  the  softness  of 
Wool.  Yet  little  as  this  plant  is,  we  are  indebted  to 
it  for  the  facility  of  transporting  ourselves  from  one 
end  of  the  world  to  the  other.  Seritur  linum.  Sed 
in  qua  non  occurrit  vitce  parte ?  quodve  miraculum 
majus,  herbam  esse  quce  admoveat  JEgyptum  Italics. 

- Denique  tam  parvo  semine  nasci,  quod  orbem 

terrarum  ultra  citroque  portet,  tam  gracili  arena , 
tam  non  alte  a  terre  tolli;  neque  id  viribus  suis  necti, 
ted  factum ,  tusumque,  et  in  molliliem  lance  coactum! 
He  gives  a  magnificent  idea  of  the  grandeur  and  ma¬ 
jesty  of  the  Roman  empire.l  Rome,  says  he,  is  the 
mother  at  the  same  time  and  nurse  of  the  universe; 
chosen  expressly  by  the  gods  to  render  heaven  itself 
more  illustrious,  to  unite  all  the  empires  dispersed 
over  the  whole  earth,  to  refine  and  soften  manners 
and  customs,  to  reduce  to  one  and  the  same  language 
the  barbarous  and  discordant  tongues  of  so  many  na-  ] 
tions,  to  establish  among  them  by  that  means  an  easy 
and  salutary  commerce,  to  communicate  to  man  the 
laws  of  humanity;  in  a  word  to  make  that  city  the 
common  country  of  all  the  people  of  the  universe. 
Terre  ( Italia )  omnium  terrarum  alumna,  eadem  et 
parens;  numine  deum  electa,  quce  ccelum  ipsum  clarius 
faceret,  sparsa  congregaret  imperia,  ritusque  molli- 
ret,  et  tot  populorem  discordes  ferasque  linguas  ser- 
monis  commercio  contraheret  ad  colloquia,  et  human- 
itatem  homini  daret;  breviterque  una  cunctarum 
gentium  in  toto  orbe  patria fieret.  I  shall  only  add 
one  more  passage  in  this  place,  which  seemed  very 
remarkable  to  me,  and  relates  to  all  of  us.  It  is  with 
reason,  says  Pliny,®  that  we  give  man  the  first  rank 
among  all  creatures,  him  for  whom  nature  seems  to 
have  formed  all  others:  but  she  makes  him  pay  dear 
for  all  her  presents;  so  that  we  do  not  know  wheth¬ 
er  we  have  most  room  to  consider  her  in  regard  to 
him  as  an  indulgent  parent,  or  a  rigid  stepmother. 
All  other  animals  come  into  the  world,  each  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  dress,  to  cover  it;  man  is  the  only  one  that 
stands  in  need  of  a  foreign  aid  to  clothe  him.  He  is 
thrown  at  his  birth  stark  naked  upon  the  ground,  as 
naked  as  himself.  The  first  signs  of  life  that  he  gives 
are  cries,  laments,  and  tears,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  any  of  the  other  animals.*  To  this  first  use 
which  he  makes  of  the  light,  succeed  the  folds  and 
bandages  in  which  all  his  members  are  wrapt,  and 
bound  up,  a  thing  no  less  particular  to  him.  It  is  in 
this  condition  the  king  of  animals,  over  whom  he  is 
destined  to  reign,  finds  himself,  as  soon  as  born,  tied 
hand  and  foot,  and  venting  sobs  and  shrieks.  His 
life  begins  with  torments  and  inflictions  for  the  sole 
crime  of  being  born.  How  strange  is  the  folly  of 
mankind  to  imagine  themselves,  after  such  begin¬ 
nings,  born  for  pride  and  pomp!  Frincipium  jure 
tribueter  homini,  cujus  causa  videtur  cuncta  alia  ge- 
nuisse  natura.magna  sceva  mercede  contra  tanta  sua 
munera;  non  sit  ut  satis  cestimare,  parens  melior  ho¬ 
mini,  an  tristior  noverca fuerit.  Ante  omnia,  unum 
animantium  cunctorum  alienis  velat  opibus:  cceteris 

t  Lib.  ili.  c.  5.  »  Lib.  vii.  in  Prooem. 

»  The  Latin  tongue  has  a  peculiar  word  to  express  the 
cries  of  infants,  vagitus ;  as  it  also  has  for  that  of  oxen, 
COW6,  and  bulls,  mugitus ;  and  that  of  lions,  rugitus.  Our 
language  has  adopted  the  two  last  words,  mugissement,  ru - 
gissement.  I  know  not  why  it  should  not  do  the  same  in  re- 
gard  to  the  first,  and  use  vagissement,  which  is  in  the  same 
mode  of  analogy.  This  word  might  offend  at  first  through 
novelty ;  but  we  should  insensibly  accustom  ourselves  to  it 
as  well  as  to  the  others.  For  my  part,  not  having  sufficient 
authority  with  the  public,  I  dared  not  venture  it,  and  con¬ 
tented  myself,  with  some  regret,  to  say  only  to  myself: — 

- Ego  cur  acquirere  pauca, 

Si  possum,  invideor  ? -  Herat, 

The  Translator  thought  proper  to  retain  this  note,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  an  example  of  what  the  author  has  said  above  in 
the  text  upon  introducing  new  words  into  a  language,  and 
may  serve  for  ours  as  well  as  the  French. 


varie  tegwmenla  tribuit. - Hominem  lantum  nudum , 

et  in  nuda  humo,  natali  die  ahjic.it  ad  vagitus  statim 
et  ploratum,  nullumque  tot  animalium  aliud  ad  lacry- 

mas,  et  has  protinus  vitce  principio. - . — Alj  hoc  lu- 

cis  rudimento,  quce  ne  /eras  quidem  inter  nos  geni- 
tas,  vincula  excipiunt,  et  omnium  membrorum  nexus. 
Itaque  fxliciler  natus  jacet,  manibus  pedibusque  de- 
vinctis.Jlens  animal  caeteris  imperaturum;  et  a  sup- 
pliciis  vitam  auspicatur  unam  tantum  ob  culpam, 
quia  natum  eit.  Heu!  dementiam  ab  his  initiis  ex- 
istimatium  ad  superblam  se  genltos!  The  pagans 
had  a  right  sense  of  man’s  misery  from  his  birth,  but 
did  not  know  the  cause  of  it,  as  St.  Augustin  ob¬ 
serves,  speaking  of  Cicero:  Rem  vidit,  causam  non 
vidit. 

These  few  passages,  which  I  have  here  quoted  from 
Pliny,  and  have  translated  as  well  as  I  could,  without 
being  able  to  render  the  energy  of  the  original,  may 
suffice  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  his  style  and 
character.  I  should  observe,  before  I  conclude,  upon 
the  industrious  art  of  the  author  I  now  speak  of.  His 
work,  which  takes  in  all  natural  history,  and  treats 
circumstantially  an  infinity  of  subjects  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary  to  his  plan,  but  entirely  disagreeable  in  them¬ 
selves,  abounds  almost  every  where  with  thorns  and 
brambles,  which  present  nothing  grateful  to  the  rea¬ 
der,  and  are  very  capable  of  giving  him  disgust, 
Pliny,  like  an  able  writer,  to  prevent,  or  at  least,  to 
lessen,  this  distaste,  has  taken  care  to  intersperse 
here  and  there  some  flowers,  to  throw  into  some  of 
his  narratives  grace  and  spirit,  and  to  adorn  almost 
all  the  prefaces  which  he  places  in  the  front  of  each 
of  his  books,  with  fine  and  solid  reflections. 

LUCIAN. 

Lucian,  a  Greek  author,  was  born  at  Samosata, 
the  capital  of  Comagena,  a  province  of  Syria,  of  pa¬ 
rents  of  very  moderate  condition.  His  father,  not  ha¬ 
ving  any  fortune  to  give  him,  resolved  to  make  him 
learn  a  trade.  But  the  beginnings  not  being  very 
much  in  his  favour,  he  applied  himself  to  literature, 
upon  a  dream,  true  or  fictitious,  related  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  works.  I  shall  give  an  extract  of  it 
in  this  place,  which  may  contribute  to  give  the  read¬ 
er  an  idea  of  his  genius  and  style. 

I  was  fifteen  years  old,  says  he,  when  I  left  off  go¬ 
ing  to  school,  at  which  time  my  father  consulted  with 
his  friends  how  to  dispose  of  me.  Several  did  not 
approve  my  being  brought  up  to  letters,  because 
much  time  and  expense  were  necessary  for  success 
in  them.  They  considered  that  I  was  not  rich,  and 
that  in  learning  a  trade  I  should  soon  be  able  to  sup¬ 
ply  myself  with  the  means  of  life,  without  being  a 
charge  to  my  father  or  family.  This  advice  was  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  I  was  put  into  the  hands  of  an  uncle,  who 
was  an  excellent  sculptor.  I  did  not  dislike  this  art, 
because  I  had  amused  myself  very  early  in  making  lit¬ 
tle  works  of  wax,  in  which  I  succeeded  tolerably  well , 
besides,  sculpture  did  not  seem  so  much  a  trade  to  me, 
as  an  elegant  diversion.  I  was  therefore  set  to  work, 
to  try  how  I  should  take  to  it.  But  1  began  by  lay- 
ing  on  the  chisel  so  clumsily  upon  the  stone,  which 
had  been  given  me  to  work  upon,  and  was  very  fine, 
that  it  broke  under  the  weight  of  my  fists.  My  uncle 
was  so  violently  angry,  that  he  could  not  help  giving 
me  several  blows;  so  that  my  apprenticeship  began 
with  tears.  I  ran  home  crying  bitterly,  and  related 
this  unfortunate  adventure,  showing  the  marks  of  the 
blows  I  had  received,  which  exceedingly  afflicted  my 
mother.  In  the  evening  I  went  to  bed,  and  did  no¬ 
thing  but  ruminate  upon  what  had  happened  all  night. 
In  my  sleep  I  had  a  dream,  which  made  a  very  lively 
impression  upon  me.  I  thought  I  saw  two  women. 
The  one  was  rough  and  uncombed,  with  dirty  hands, 
sleeves  tucked  up,  and  her  face  all  covered  with  sweat 
and  dust,  in  short,  such  as  my  uncle  was  when  at  work. 
The  other  had  a  graceful  air,  a  sweet  and  smiling  as¬ 
pect,  and  was  very  neat,  though  modest,  in  her  attire. 
After  having  eagerly  pulled  me  to  and  fro  to  make  me 
join  one  of  them,  they  referred  the  decision  of  their 
difference  to  my  own  choice,  and  pleaded  their  cause 
alternately.  The  first  began  thus:  **  Son,  I  am  Sculp¬ 
ture,  whom  you  have  lately  espoused,  and  whom  you 
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have  known  from  your  infancy,  your  uncle  having; 
made  himself  very  famous  by  me.  If  you  will  follow 
me,  without  hearkening  to  the  soothing  words  of  my 
rival,  I  will  render  you  illustrious,  not  like  her,  by 
words,  but  deeds.  For  besides,  that  you  will  become 
strong  and  vigorous  like  me,  you  shall  acquire  an  es¬ 
timation  not  subject  to  envy,  nor  one  day  the  cause 
of  your  ruin,  like  the  charms  of  her  who  now  endeav¬ 
ours  to  seduce  you.  For  the  rest,  be  not  in  pain  upon 
account  of  my  habit;  it  is  that  of  Phidias  and  Polycle- 
tus,  and  those  other  great  sculptors,  who,  when  alive, 
were  adored  for  their  works,  and  who  are  still  adored 
with  the  gods  that  they  made.  Consider  how  much 
praise  and  glory  you  will  acquire  by  treading  in  their 
steps,  and  what  joy  you  will  give  your  father  and  fa¬ 
mily.”  This  is  very  near  what  this  lady  said  to  me  in 
a  rude  gross  tone,  as  artisans  speak,  but  with  force  and 
vivacity.  After  which,  the  other  addressed  herself  to 
me  in  these  words:  “  I  am  Erudition,  who  preside  over 
all  the  branches  of  polite  knowledge.  Sculpture  has 
displayed  the  advantages  you  would  have  with  her. 
But  if  you  hearken  to  her,  you  will  always  continue  a 
miserable  artificer,  exposed  to  the  contempt  and  insults 
of  the  world,  and  compelled  to  make  your  court  to  the 
great  for  subsistence.  Should  you  even  become  the 
most  excellent  in  your  art,  you  will  only  be  admired, 
whilst  none  will  envy  your  condition.  But  if  you  fol¬ 
low  me,  I  will  teach  you  whatever  is  most  noble  and 
most  excellent  in  the  universe,  and  whatever  antiquity 
boasts  of  remarkable.  I  will  adorn  thy  soul  with  the 
most  exalted  virtues,  such  as  modesty,  justice,  piety, 
humanity,  equity,  prudence,  patience,  and  the  love  of 
whatever  is  virtuous  and  laudable:  for  these  are  the 
real  ornaments  of  the  soul.  Instead  of  that  mean  dress 
of  yours,  I  will  bestow  upon  thee  a  majestic  one,  like 
that  thou  seest  me  wear;  and  from  poor  and  unknown, 
I  will  render  thee  illustrious  and  opulent,  worthy  of 
the  highest  employments,  and  capable  of  attaining 
them.  If  thou  desirest  to  travel  into  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  I  will  cause  thy  renown  to  go  before  thee. 
People  will  come  from  all  parts  to  consult  thee  as  an 
oracle:  the  whole  world  will  do  homage  to  and  adore 
thee.  I  will  even  give  thee  the  so  much  boasted  im¬ 
mortality,  and  make  thee  survive  forever  in  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  men.  Consider  what  iEschines  and 
Demosthenes,  the  admiration  of  all  ages,  became  by 
my  means.  Socrates,  who  at  first  followed  Sculpture 
my  rival,  no  sooner  knew  me,  than  he  abandoned  her 
forme.  Has  he  had  cause  to  repent  his  choice'?  Will 
you  renounce  such  honours,  riches,  and  authority,  to 
follow  a  poor  unknown,  who  has  nothing  to  give  thee, 
but  the  mallet  and  chisel,  the  low  instruments  she 
holds  in  her  hands,  who  is  reduced  to  get  the  means 
of  life  by  the  sweat  of  her  brows,  and  to  be  more  in¬ 
tent  on  polishing  a  piece  of  stone,  than  in  polishing 
herself?”  She  had  no  sooner  spoken  these  words, 
than,  struck  with  her  promises,  and  not  having  yet 
forgot  the  blows  I  had  received,  I  ran  to  embrace  her 
almost  before  she  ceased  to  speak.  The  other,  trans¬ 
ported  with  rage  and  indignation,  was  immediately 
changed  into  a  statue,  as  is  related  of  Niobe.  Erudi¬ 
tion  thereupon,  to  reward  my  choice,  made  me  ascend 
with  her  into  her  chariot,  and  touching  her  winged 
horses,  she  carried  me  from  east  to  west,  making  me 
scatter  universally,  something  I  know  not  what,  of  ce¬ 
lestial  and  divine,  that  caused  mankind  to  look  up 
with  astonishment,  and  to  load  me  with  blessings  and 
praises.  She  afterwards  brought  me  back  into  my 
own  country,  crowned  with  honour  and  glory;  and 
restoring  me  to  my  father,  who  expected  me  with 
great  impatience:  “Behold,”  said  she  to  him,  point¬ 
ing  to  the  robe  I  had  on,  “of  how  exalted  a  fortune 
you  would  have  deprived  your  son,  had  I  not  inter¬ 
posed.”  Here  ended  my  dream. 

Lucan  concludes  this  short  discourse  with  observ¬ 
ing  that  his  design,  in  relating  this  dream,  which 
seems  entirely  a  fiction  of  his  own,  was  to  inculcate 
the  love  of  virtue  in  youth,  and  to  encourage  them  by 
his  example  to  surmount  all  the  difficulties  they  may 
meet  with  in  their  course,  and  to  consider  poverty  as 
no  obstacle  of  real  merit. 

The  effect  this  dream  had,  was  to  kindle  in  him  an 
ardent  desire  to  distinguish  himself  by  the  study  of 


polite  learning,  to  which  he  entirely  devoted  himself 
We  may  judge  of  the  progress  be  made  in  it,  by  the 
erudition  that  appears  in  his  writings  upon  all  man 
ner  of  subjects;  which  gave  me  reason  to  place  him 
amongst  the  philologers.  He  says  himself,  that  he 
embraced  the  profession  of  an  advocate:  but  that  ab¬ 
horring  the  clamour  and  chicanery  of  the  bar,  he  had 
recourse  to  philosophy  as  to  an  asylum.  It  appears 
also  from  his  writings  that  he  was  a  rhetorician,  who 
rofessed  eloquence,  and  composed  declamations  and 
arangues  upon  different  subjects,  and  even  pleadiugs, 
though  none  of  his  making  have  come  down  to  us. 

He  settled  first  at  Antioch;  whence  he  went  into 
Ionia  and  Greece,  and  afterwards  into  Gaul  and  Italy: 
but  his  longest  residence  was  at  Athens.  In  his  ex¬ 
treme  old  age,  he  accepted  the  office  of  register  to 
the  prefect  of  Egypt.  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  circum¬ 
stantial  account  of  the  particulars  of  his  life,  which 
are  of  little  importance  to  my  subject.  He  lived  to 
the  reign  of  Commodius,  to  whom  he  inscribed  the 
history  of  Alexander  the  Impostor,  after  the  death  of 
Marcus  Aurelius. 

He  left  a  variety  of  writings  upon  different  subjects. 
The  purity  of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  the  clear,  agree¬ 
able,  lively,  and  animated  style,  in  which  they  are 
written,  give  the  reader  great  pleasure.  In  his  dia¬ 
logues  of  the  dead,  he  has  hit  that  admirable  simpli¬ 
city,  and  natural  pleasantry  of  humour,  which  are  so 
well  adapted  to  a  manner  of  writing,  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult,  though  it  does  not  seem  so,  because 
a  vast  number  of  personages,  very  different  in  their 
age  and  condition,  are  introduced  speaking  in  it,  each 
according  to  their  peculiar  character.  His  writings 
have  this  advantage,  as  Quinctilian  has  observed  of 
Cicero’s,  that  they  may  be  useful  to  beginners,  and 
no  less  so  to  the  more  advanced.  He  is  wonderful  in 
his  narration,  and  has  a  fecundity  in  him,  which  may 
be  of  great  service  to  geniuses  naturally  dry  and  bar¬ 
ren.  He  treats  fable  in  a  manner  at  once  agreeable 
and  very  proper  to  impress  it  upon  the  memory,  which 
is  of  no  small  advantage  for  the  understanding  of  the 
poets.  He  paints  admirably  in  a  thousand  places  the 
miseries  of  this  life,  the  vauity  of  mankind,  the  pride 
of  the  philosophers,  and  the  arrogance  of  the  learned. 
It  is  however  true,  that  choice  and  discernment  are 
necessary  in  reading  this  author,  who,  in  many  of  his 
works,  shows  little  respect  for  modesty,  and  makes 
open  profession  of  impiety,  equally  deriding  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  of  which  he  speaks  in  many  places  with 
extreme  contempt,  and  the  pagan  superstition,  of 
which  he  shows  the  ridicule.  This  occasioned  his 
being  called  blasphemer  and  atheist.  And  indeed  he 
followed  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  which  differs  lit¬ 
tle  from  atheism;  or  rather  he  had  neither  religion, 
nor  any  fixed  and  constant  principles,  regarding  every 
thing  as  uncertain  and  problematical,  and  making 
every  thing  matter  of  jest.  Suidas  says,  it  was  gene¬ 
rally  believed  that  he  was  torn  in  pieces  by  dogs,  as 
a  judgment  for  his  presumption  in  making  Christ  the 
subject  of  his  raillery.  It  were  to  be  wished  that 
this  fact  was  better  attested. 

AULUS  GELLIUS. 

Aui.us  Geluus  (or  by  corruption  Agellius)  was 
a  grammarian,  who  lived  in  the  second  century,  in  the 
reigns  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  some  other  emperors, 
his  successors.  He  studied  grammar  at  Rome,  and 
philosophy  at  Athens,  under  Calvisius Taurus,  whence 
he  afterwards  returned  to  Rome. 

He  rendered  himself  famous  by  his  JVoctes  Atlicee, 
which  name  he  gave  to  a  collection  he  made  for  his 
children  of  whatever  he  had  learned,  that  was  fine 
either  in  reading  authors,  or  from  the  conversation  of 
learned  men.  He  called  it  so,  because  he  had  com¬ 
posed  it  at  Athens  during  the  winter,  when  the  length 
of  the  nights  afforded  more  time  for  application 
Macrobius  has  copied  several  things  from  him  with¬ 
out  quoting  him.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
great  discernment  in  the  topics  he  has  chosen  as  the 
most  considerable  and  most  useful,  which  are  gene¬ 
rally  grammatical  remarks  of  little  importance.  We 
are,  however,  indebted  to  him  for  many  facts  and 
monuments  of  antiquity,  no  where  else  to  be  found 
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Of  the  twenty  books  that  compose  this  work,  the 
eighth  is  entirely  lost;  nothing  remaining  of  it  but  the 
title  of  the  chapters.1  That  wherein  he  transiently 
treats  of  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tribes  is  very  much 
esteemed. 

Aulus  Gellius’s  style  does  not  want  force,  but  is  of¬ 
ten  mixed  with  barbarous  and  improper  words,  which 
render  it  hard  and  obscure,  and  argues  the  age  he 
lived  in,  from  which  little  purity  and  elegance  is  to  be 
expected. 

Amongst  the  particulars,  which  he  tells  us  of  his 
life,  he  observes,*  that  while  he  was  very  young,  be¬ 
ing  chosen  by  the  praetors  to  adjudge  some  little  af¬ 
fairs  of  private  persons,  one  was  brought  before  him, 
in  which  a  man  claimed  a  sum  of  money',  that  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  lent  another.  He  proved  this  only  by 
•ome  circumstances  of  no  great  certainty,  and  had  nei¬ 
ther  writing  nor  witness:  but  he  was  a  man  of  unques¬ 
tionable  honour,  irreproachable  life,  and  known  inte¬ 
grity.  His  opposite,  on  the  contrary,  who  denied  the 
debt,  was  notorious  for  his  sordid  avarice;  and  was 
proved  to  have  been  often  convicted  of  fraud  and  per¬ 
fidy.  Aulus  Gellius,  to  adjudge  this  cause,  had  taken 
with  him  several  of  his  friends  versed  in  the  business 
of  the  bar,  but  who  desired  nothing  so  much  as  des¬ 
patch,  having  a  great  deal  of  other  affairs  to  attend  to. 
Hence  they  made  no  difficulty  to  conclude,  that  a  man 
could  not  be  obliged  to  pay  a  debt,  when  there  was  no 
proofs  that  he  owed  it.  Aulus  Gellius  could  not  re¬ 
solve  to  dismiss  the  cause  in  this  manner,  believing 
one  of  the  parties  very  capable  of  denying  what  he 
owed,  and  the  other  incapable  of  demanding  what  was 
not  his  due.  He  therefore  referred  judgment  to  an¬ 
other  day,  and  went  to  consult  Favorinus,  who  was 
then  alive  and  at  Rome:  he  was  a  philosopher  of  great 
reputation.  Favorinus,  upon  his  proposing  the  case  to 
him,  repeated  a  passage  of  Cato,  which  says,  that  on 
these  occasions,  where  proofs  were  wanting,  the  an¬ 
cient  custom  of  the  Romans  was  to  examine  which  of 
the  two  were  the  honester  man;  and,  when  they  were 
equally  so,  or  equally  otherwise,  to  adjudge  the  cause 
in  favour  of  the  person  sued:  whence  Favorinus  con¬ 
cluded,  that  with  regard  to  two  persons,  so  different 
in  their  characters  as  the  parties  in  the  cause,  there 
was  no  difficulty  to  believe  an  honest  man  preferably 
to  a  knave.  Whatever  respect  Aulus  Gellius  might 
have  for  this  philosopher,  he  could  not  entirely  give 
in  to  his  opinion;  and,  determining  to  do  nothing 
against  his  conscience,  he  declined  passing  judgment 
in  an  affair,  into  which  he  could  not  sufficiently  pene¬ 
trate.  The  case  would  have  no  difficulty  with  us,  be¬ 
cause  the  pretended  debtor  would  be  put  to  his  oath, 
and  be  believed  upon  it. 

ATHENiEUS. 

ATHENiEUS  was  of  Naucratis,  anciently  a  famous 
city  of  Egypt,  upon  an  arm  of  the  Nile  that  took  its 
name  from  it.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Commodus.  He  composed  a  work  in  Greek,  which 
he  called  Dipnosophista,  that  is  to  say,  the  banquet  of 
the  learned;  which  abounds  with  curious  and  learned 
inquiries,  and  gives  abundance  of  light  into  the  Gre¬ 
cian  antiquities.  We  have  only  an  abridgment  or 
extracts  of  the  first  books  of  his  Dipnosophista,  made, 
as  Casaubon  believes,  at  Constantinople,  five  or  six 
hundred  years  ago.* 

JULIUS  POLLUX. 

Julius  Pollux  was  the  countryman  and  cotempo¬ 
rary  of  Athenaeus.  He  inscribed  to  Commodus,  when 
only  Ctesar,  in  the  lifetime  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the 
ten  books  which  we  have  of  his  under  the  title  of 
Onomasticon.  It  is  a  collection  of  the  synonymous 
words  by  which  the  best  Greek  authors  expressed  the 
same  thing.  He  was  apparently  one  of  the  preceptors 
of  Commodus.  He  pleased  that  prince  with  his  fine 
voice,  who  gave  him  the  chair  of  professor  of  elo¬ 
quence,  which  had  been  founded  at  Athens.  Philos- 
tratus,  who  placed  him  among  the  sophists,  ascribes 
to  nim  a  great  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  a 
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taste  for  what  was  well  or  ill  composed,  and  geniul 
enough  for  eloquence,  but  little  art.4 

SOLINUS. 

C.  Julius  Solinus  has  left  us  a  description  of  the 
earth,  under  the  name  of  Polyhistor.  Vossius  relates 
many  opinions  upon  the  time  when  the  author  lived, 
and  concludes,  that  all  which  can  be  said  of  it  is,  that 
he  preceded  St.  Jerome,  who  cites  him,  that  is  to  say, 
after  the  first  century,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
fourth.*  His  work  is  only  an  extract  from  several 
authors,  particularly  Pliny  the  naturalist,  and  is  done 
with  no  great  genius  and  judgment. 

PHILOSTRATUS. 

There  were  many  sophists  of  this  name.  We  shall 
speak  here  only  of  him  who  wrote  the  life  of  Apollo¬ 
nius  Tyanasus.  He  was  one  of  the  learned  men,  who 
frequented  the  court  of  the  empress  Julia,  the  wife  of 
Sverus.®  He  professed  eloquence  at  Athens,  and  af¬ 
terwards  at  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Severus.  The  life 
of  Apollonius,  written  by  Damis,  the  most  zealous  of 
his  disciples,  which  was  properly  no  more  than  me¬ 
moirs  very  meanly  composed,  having  fallen  into  Julia’s 
hands,  she  gave  it  to  Philostratus,  who  form  these  me¬ 
moirs,  and  what  he  could  extract  from  the  works  of 
Apollonius  himself,  and  other  writings,  compiled  the 
history  we  have  of  him.  Eusebius  asserts, 7  that  it 
were  easy  to  show,  that  a  great  part  of  his  narrations 
contradict  themselves,  and  breathe  nothing  but  fable 
and  romance.  Nor  is  he  afraid  to  add,  that  his  whole 
work  abounds  with  fictions  and  falsities.  Photius,  who 
briefly  repeats  part  of  the  facts  of  this  history,  treats 
many  of  them  as  impertinent  fables.8  Suidas  speaks 
of  them  to  the  same  effect.  The  latter,  besides  the 
life  of  Apollonius,  ascribes  many  other  writings  to 
Philostratus,  and  among  the  rest,  four  books  of  alle¬ 
gories  and  descriptions,  which  are  still  extant,  and 
have  been  judged  of  great  beauty,  well  sustained,  and 
composed  with  all  the  delicacy  of  the  Attic  tongue. 

MACROBIUS. 

This  author,  at  the  head  of  his  works,  is  called  Au¬ 
relius  Theodosius  Ambrosius  Macrobius .  To  which 
the  epithet  Illustrious  is  added,  peculiar  to  those  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  empire.  He  was 
of  a  country,  where  the  Latin  tongue  was  not  com¬ 
monly  spoken,  namely,  of  Greece  or  of  the  East,  and 
lived  in  the  reigns  of  Theodosius  and  his  children. 
Though  it  is  not  certain  that  this  author  is  the  Ma¬ 
crobius  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Honorius  and  The¬ 
odosius,  it  is,  however,  scarce  to  be  doubted,  but  he 
lived  about  that  time,  as  all  the  persons  he  introduces 
speaking  in  his  Saturnalia  lived  very  near  it.  He 
feigns  this  conversation,  in  order  to  collect  all  that  he 
knew  of  antiquities,  which  he  intended  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  his  son  Eustathius,  to  whom  he  addresses  it.® 
And  as  he  assembles  in  it  all  the  greatest  and  most 
learned  persons  of  Rome  during  the  vacations  of  the 
Saturnalia,  he  gives  that  name  to  his  work.  He  pro¬ 
fesses  to  relate  things  generally  in  the  express  words 
of  the  authors  from  whom  he  extracts  them,  because 
his  view  in  it  was  not  to  display  his  eloquence,  but  to 
instruct  his  son:  besides  which,  being  a  Greek,  it  was 
not  quite  easy  for  him  to  express  himself  in  Latin. 
Accordingly  his  elocution  is  said  to  be  neither  pure 
nor  elegant;  and  that  in  the  passages  where  he  speaks 
himself,  a  Greek  seems  talking  broken  Latin.  As  for 
the  subjects  of  which  he  treats,  they  are  agreeable  and 
learned. 

Besides  the  Saturnalia,  there  are  two  books  of  Ma¬ 
crobius’  upon  the  dream,  ascribed  by  Cicero  to  Scipio, 
done  also  for  his  son  Eustathius,  to  whom  he  addres¬ 
ses  them. 

DONATUS. 

DoNATUS, 10  (JElius  Donatus )  whose  scholar  St.  Je¬ 
rome  was,  taught  grammar  with  great  reputation  at 
Rome,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Conslantinus.  W« 
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have  the  commentaries  upon  Virgil  and  Terence, 
which  are  pretended  to  be  the  same,  ascribed  by  St. 
Jerome  to  his  master  Donates.  The  best  judges  be¬ 
lieve,  that  there  may  be  something  of  his  in  the  com¬ 
ment  upon  Virgil,  but  that  much  is  added  to  it  unwor¬ 
thy  of  so  able  a  hand.  As  to  the  comment  upon 
Terence,  it  is  attributed  to  Evanthius,  otherwise  call¬ 
ed  Eugraphius,  who  lived  at  the  same  time.  Neither 
is  it  believed,  that  the  lives  of  these  two  poets  were 
written  by  Donates.  We  have  some  tracts  upon 
grammar  which  bear  his  name,  and  are  esteemed. 

Servius  ( Maurus  Honoratus)  lived  about  the 
reigns  of  the  emperors  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  He 


is  known  by  the  comment  upon  Virgil  ascribed  t* 
him.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  this  piece  is  only 
an  abridgment  extracted  from  the  work  of  the  true 
Servius,  the  loss  of  which  these  extracts  have  occa- 
sioned. 

STOBiEUS. 

Johannes  Stobjeus,  a  Greek  author,  lived  in  the 
fifth  century.  What  remains  of  his  collection  has 
preserved  some  curious  monuments  ot  the  ancient  po 
etsand  philosophers.  It  is  believed,  that  among  these 
fragments  many  things  have  been  added  by  those  who 
came  after  him. 


OF 

POLITE  LEARNING, 


OR  THE 

BELLES  LETTRES. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Poesy,  History,  and  Eloquence,  include  whatever 
is  principally  meant  by  polite  learning,  or  the  Belles 
Lettres.  Of  all  departments  of  literature,  this  has  the 
most  charms,  displays  the  most  lustre,  and  is  in  some 
sense  the  most  capable  of  doing  a  nation  honour  by 
works,  which  are  the  finest  and  most  exquisite  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  mind.  I  would  not  hereby  be  thought 
to  undervalue  the  other  sciences  in  the  least,  of 
which  I  shall  speak  in  the  sequel,  and  which  cannot 
be  too  highly  esteemed.  I  only  observe,  that  those 
we  are  to  treat  of  in  this  place,  have  something  more 
animating,  more  shining,  and  consequently  more  apt 
to  strike  mankind,  and  to  excite  their  admiration; 
that  they  are  accessible  to  a  great  number  of  per¬ 
sons,  and  connect  themselves  more  generally  than 
the  rest  with  the  feelings  and  transactions  of  men  of 
genuis.  Poesy  seasons  the  solidity  of  her  instructions 
with  attractive  graces,  and  the  pleasing  images,  in 
which  she  industriously  conveys  them.  History,  in 
recounting  the  events  of  past  ages  in  a  lively  and 
.agreeable  manner,  excites  and  gratifies  our  curiosity, 
and  at  the  same  time  gives  useful  lessons  to  kings, 
princes,  and  persons  of  all  conditions,  under  borrow¬ 
ed  names,  to  avoid  offending  their  delicacy.  And 
lastly,  eloquence,  now  showing  herself  to  us  with  a 
simple  and  modest  grace,  and  now  with  all  the  pomp 
and  majesty  of  a  potent  queen,  charms  the  soul, 
while  she  engages  the  heart,  with  a  sweetness  and 
force,  against  which  there  is  no  resisting. 

Athens  and  Rome,  those  two  great  theatres  of  hu¬ 
man  glory,  have  produced  the  greatest  men  of  the 
ancient  world,  as  well  for  valour  and  military  know¬ 
ledge,  as  ability  in  the  arts  of  government.  But 
would  these  great  men  have  been  known,  or  would 
not  their  names  have  been  buried  with  them  in 
oblivion,  without  the  aid  of  the  arts  in  question,  that 
have  given  them  a  kind  of  immortality,  of  which 
mankind  are  so  jealous!  These  two  cities  them¬ 
selves,  which  are  still  universally  considered  as  the 
primitive  sources  of  good  taste  in  general,  and  which, 
in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  so  many  empires,  pre¬ 
served  a  taste  for  polite  learning,  that  never  will 
expire;  are  they  not  indebted  for  that  glory  to  the 
excellent  works  of  poesy,  history,  and  eloquence, 
with  which  they  have  enriched  the  universe? 

Rome  seemed  in  some  sort  to  confine  herself  to 
this  tasts  for  the  Belles  Lettres;  at  least  she  excelled 


in  an  eminent  degree  only  in  this  kind  of  knowledge, 
which  she  considered  a3  more  useful  and  more  glori¬ 
ous  than  all  others.  Greece  was  more  rich  as  to  the 
number  of  sciences,  and  embraced  them  all  without 
distinction.  Her  illustrious  persons,  her  princes,  and 
kings,  extended  their  protection  to  science  in  gene¬ 
ral,  of  whatsoever  kind  arid  denomination.  Not  to 
mention  the  many  others  who  have  rendered  their 
names  famous  on  this  account,  to  what  was  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  indebted  for  the  reputation  that  distin¬ 
guished  him  so  much  among  the  kings  of  Egypt,  but 
to  his  particular  care  in  drawing  learned  men  of  all 
kinds  to  his  court,  in  loading  them  with  honours  and 
rewards,  and  by  their  means  in  causing  all  arts  and 
sciences  to  flourish  in  his  dominions.  The  famous 
library  of  Alexandria,  enriched  by  his  truly  royal 
magnificience  with  so  considerable  a  number  of 
books,  and  the  celebrated  museum,  where  all  the 
learned  assembled,  have  made  his  name  more  illus¬ 
trious,  and  acquired  him  a  more  solid  and  lasting 
glory,  than  the  greatest  of  conquests  could  have  done. 

France  does  not  give  place  to  Egypt  in  this  point. 
The  king’s  famous  library,  infinitely  augmented  by 
the  magnificence  of  Louis  XIV.  is  not  the  least  illus¬ 
trious  circumstance  of  his  reign.  His  successor  Louis 
XV.  who  signalized  the  beginning  of  his  own  reign 
by  the  glorious  establishment  of  free  instruction  in 
the  university  of  Paris,  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  his 
illustrious  great-grandfather,  has  also  made  it  his 
care  and  pride  to  augment  and  decorate  the  royal 
library.  In  a  few  years  hejhas  enriched  it  with  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  thousand  printed  volumes,  and  al¬ 
most  eight  thousand  manuscripts,  part  of  the  library 
of  Mr.  Colbert,  the  most  scarce  and  ancient  coma 
down  to  us;  without  mentioning  those  brought  very 
lately  from  Constantinople  by  the  Abbe  Sevin:  90  that 
the  king’s  library  at  present  amounts  to  about  ninety 
thousand  printed  volumes,  and  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  thousand  manuscripts.  It  only  remained  to  de- 
posite  so  precious  a  treasure  in  a  manner  that  might 
evince  all  its  value,  and  answer  the  reputation  and 
lory  of  the  kingdom.  This  Louis  XV.  has  also 
one,  and  fulfilled  the  intentions  of  his  great-grand¬ 
father,  by  causing  a  superb  edifice  to  he  prepared 
for  his  library,  which  is  already  the  admiration  of  all 
strangers,  and,  when  finished,  will  be  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  receptacle  for  books  in  Europe. 

The  museum  of  Alexandria  was  much  admired:  but 
what  was  it  in  comparison  with  our  academies  of  ar- 
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chilecture,  sculpture,  painting;  the  Academie  Fran- 
fois, i  that  of  polite  learning  or  the  Belles  Lettres , 
anti  that  of  Sciences'?  Add  to  these  the  two  most 
ancient  foundations  of  the  kingdom;  the  college 
royal,  where  all  the  learned  languages,  and  almost 
all  the  sciences  are  taught;  and  the  university  of 
Paris,  the  mother  and  model  of  all  the  academies  in 
the  world,  whose  reputation  so  many  ages  have  not 
impaired,  and  who,  with  her  venerable  wrinkles,  con¬ 
tinually  retains  the  air  and  bloom  of  youth.  If  the 
number  of  the  learned,  who  fill  all  these  places,  are 
added  to  the  account,  and  their  pensions  estimated, 
it  must  be  owned  that  the  rest  of  Europe  has  no¬ 
thing  comparable  to  France  in  these  respects.  For 
the  honour  of  the  present  reign  and  ministry,  I  can¬ 
not  forbear  observing,  that  during  the  war  lately 
terminated  so  happily  and  gloriously  for  us,  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  all  these  pensions  of  the  learned  was  neither 
suspended  nor  delayed. 

The  reader  will,  I  hope,  pardon  this  small  digres¬ 
sion,  which  however  is  not  entirely  foreign  to  my  sub¬ 
ject,  for  the  sake  of  the  warm  love  of  my  country, 
and  the  just  sense  of  gratitude  that  occasioned  it. 
Before  I  proceed  to  my  subject,  I  think  myself  ob¬ 
liged  to  take  notice,  that  I  shall  make  great  use  of 
many  of  the  dissertations  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  especially 
in  what  relates  to  poesy.  Those  extracts  will  show 
bow  capable  that  academy  is  of  preserving  the  good 
taste  of  the  ancients. 

CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THE  POETS. 

IF  we  consider  poetry  in  the  purity  of  its  first  in¬ 
stitution,  it  is  evident,  that  it  was  invented  originally 
to  render  the  public  homage  of  adoration  and  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  Divine  Majesty,  and  to  teach  men  the 
most  important  truths  of  religion.  This  art,  which 
seems  so  profane  in  our  days,  had  its  birth  in  the 
midst  of  festivals,  instituted  in  honour  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  On  those  solemn  days,  when  the  Hebrews 
celebrated  the  remembrance  of  the  wonders  God  had 
wrought  in  their  favour,  and  when,  at  rest  from  their 
labours,  they  gave  themselves  up  to  an  innocent  and 
necessary  joy,  all  places  resounded  with  canticles 
and  sacred  song,  the  noble,  sublime,  and  majestic 
style  of  which  suited  the  greatness  of  the  God  they 
praised.  In  those  divine  canticles  what  throngs  do 
we  not  see  of  the  most  lively  and  animated  beauties! 
Rivers  rolling  back  to  their  sources;  seas  opening  and 
flying  with  dread;  hills  that  skip,  and  mountains  that 
melt  like  wax  and  disappear;  heaven  and  earth  tremb¬ 
ling  and  listening  with  awe  and  silence;  and  all  nature 
in  motion,  and  shaken  before  the  face  of  its  author. 

But  as  the  human  voice  alone  failed  in  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  such  amazing  wonders,  and  seemed  too  weak 
to  the  people  to  express  the  lively  sense  of  gratitude 
and  adoration  with  which  they  were  animated,  to 
express  them  with  greater  force,  they  called  into 
their  aid  the  big  voices  of  thundering  drums,  trum¬ 
pets,  and  all  other  instruments  of  music.  In  a  kind 
of  transport  and  religious  enthusiasm  this  did  not 
suffice;  and  the  body  was  also  made  to  have  a  part 
in  the  holy  joy  of  the  soul  by  impetuous  but  con¬ 
certed  emotions,  in  order  that  every  thing  in  man 
might  render  homage  to  the  Divinity.  Such  were 
the  beginnings  of  music,  dancing,  and  poetry. 

What  man  of  good  taste,  who,  though  not  full  of 
respect  for  the  sacred  books,  should  read  the  songs 
of  Moses  with  the  same  eyes  he  reads  the  odes  of 
Pindar,  but  would  be  obliged  to  own  that  this  Moses, 
whom  we  know  as  the  first  historian  and  legislator 
of  the  world,  is  at  the  same  time  the  first  and  most 
sublime  of  poets?  In  his  writings,  poetry  even  at 
the  first  instant  of  its  birth  appears  perfect,  because 
God  himself  inspires  it,  and  the  necessity  of  arriving 
by  degrees  at  perfection,  is  a  condition  annexed  only 
to  arts  of  human  invention.  The  prophets  and  the 
psalms  present  us  also  with  the  like  models.  In 
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them  shines  out  that  true  poesy-  in  all  her  majesty  of 
light,  which  excites  none  but  happy  passions,  which 
moves  the  heart  without  depraving  it,  which  pleases 
without  soothing  our  frailties,  which  engages  our  at¬ 
tention  without  amusing  us  with  trivial  and  ridicu¬ 
lous  tales,  which  instructs  us  without  disgust,  which 
makes  us  know  God  without  representing  him  under 
images  unworthy  of  the  divine  nature,  and  which 
always  surprises  without  leading  us  astray  through 
fantastic  regions  and  chimerical  wonders.  Always 
agreeable,  always  useful;  noble  by  bold  expressions, 
lowing  figures,  and  still  more  by  the  truths  she 
enounces,  it  is  she  alone  that  deserves  the  name  of 
divine  language. 

When  men  had  transferred  to  creatures  the  homage 
due  only  to  the  Creator,  poesy  followed  the  fortune 
of  religion,  always  preserving  however  traces  of  her 
first  origin.  She  was  employed  at  first  to  thank  the 
false  divinities  for  their  supposed  favours,  and  to 
demand  new  ones.  She  was  soon  indeed  applied  to 
other  uses:  but  in  all  times  care  was  taken  to  bring 
her  back  to  her  original  destination.  Hesiod  has 
wrote  the  genealogy  of  the  gods  in  verse:  a  very  an¬ 
cient  poet  composed  the  hymns  usually  ascribed  to 
Homer;  of  which  kind  of  poem  Callimachus  after¬ 
wards  wrote  others.  Even  the  works,  that  turned 
upon  different  subjects,  conducted  and  decided  the 
events  they  related  by  the  intervention  and  ministra¬ 
tion  of  divinities.  They  taught  mankind  to  consider 
the  gods  as  the  authors  of  whatever  happens  in  na¬ 
ture.  Homer,  and  the  other  poets,  every  where  re¬ 
present  them  as  the  sole  arbiters  of  our  destinies. 
It  is  by  them  our  courage  is  either  exalted  or  de¬ 
pressed;  they  give  or  deprive  us  of  prudence;  dis¬ 
pense  success  and  victory;  and  occasion  repulse  and 
defeat.  Nothing  great  or  heroic  is  executed  without 
the  secret  or  visible  assistance  of  some  divinity.  And 
of  all  the  truths  they  inculcate,  they  present  none 
more  frequently  to  our  view,  and  establish  none  with 
more  care,  than  that  valour  and  wisdom  are  of  no 
avail  without  the  aid  of  Providence. 

One  of  the  principal  views  of  poesy,  and  which 
was  a  kind  of  natural  consequence  of  the  first,  was 
also  to  form  the  manners.  To  be  convinced  of  this, 
we  have  only  to  consider  the  particular  end  of  the 
several  species  of  poetry,  and  to  observe  the  general 
practice  of  the  most  illustrious  poets.  The  Epic 
poem  proposed  from  the  first  to  give  us  instructions 
disguised  under  the  allegory  of  an  important  and 
heroic  action;  the  Ode,  to  celebrate  the  exploits  of 
great  men,  in  order  to  excite  the  general  imitation 
of  others;  Tragedy,  to  inspire  us  with  horror  for 
guilt,  by  the  fatal  effects  that  succeed  it;  and  with 
veneration  for  virtue,  by  the  just  praises  and  rewards 
which  attend  it;  Comedy  and  Satire,  to  correct  whilst 
they  divert  us,  and  to  make  implacable  war  with  vice 
and  folly;  Elegy,  to  shed  tears  upon  the  tombs  of 
persons,  who  deserve  to  be  lamented ;  and  lastly,  the 
Pastoral  poem,  to  sing  the  innocence  and  pleasures 
of  rural  life.  If  any  of  these  kinds  of  poetry  have  in 
succeeding  times  been  employed  to  different  pur¬ 
poses,  it  is  certain,  that  they  were  made  to  deviate 
from  their  natural  institution,  and  that  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  they  all  tended  to  the  same  end,  which  was  to 
render  man  better. 

I  shall  pursue  this  subject  no  farther,  which  would 
carry  me  beyond  my  bounds.  I  confine  myself  in 
speaking  of  the  poets  to  those  who  have  distinguish¬ 
ed  themselves  most  iu  each  kind  of  poetry,  and  shall 
begin  with  the  Greeks.  I  shall  then  proceed  to  the 
Latins,  partly  uniting  them,  however,  sometimes, 
especially  when  it  may  seem  necessary,  to  compare 
them  with  each  other.  As  I  have  occasionally  treat¬ 
ed  part  of  what  relates  to  these  illustrious  writers 
elsewhere,  to  avoid  useless  and  tedious  repetitions, 
the  reader  will  permit  me  to  refer  him  thither,  when 
the  same  matter  recurs. 

ARTICLE  I. 

OF  THE  GREEK  POETS. 

Every  body  knows,  that  poesy  was  brought  into 
Italy  from  Greece,  and  that  Rome  is  indebted  to  her 
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for  the  reputation  and  glory  she  acquired  of  this 
kind. 

SECTION  I.— OF  THE  GREEK  POETS,  WHO  EX¬ 
CELLED  IN  EPIC  POETRY. 

I  do  not  rank  either  the  Sibyls,  or  Orpheus,  and 
Musaeus,  in  the  number  of  the  poets.  All  the  learn¬ 
ed  agree,  that  the  poems  ascribed  to  them  are  sup¬ 
posititious. 

HOMER. 

The  period  of  time  when  Homer  was  born  is  not 
very  certain.  Herodotus'  places  it  four  hundred 
years  before  himself,  and  Usher  fixes  the  birth  of 
Herodotus  in  the  year  of  the  world  3520.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  which  Homer  must  have  been  born  in  the 
year  3120,  that  is  to  say,  340  years  after  the  taking 
of  Troy.  We  have  no  better  assurances  concerning 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  for  which  honour  seven 
cities  contended.  Smyrna  seems  to  have  carried  it 
against  the  rest. 

I  have  spoken  of  epic  poetry  and  Homer  in  the 
ancient  history,i 2  and  with  much  greater  extent  in  the 
first  of  my  treatise  upon  the  study  of  the  Belles  Let- 
tres,  where  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  the  reader 
a  taste  of  the  beauties  of  this  poet. 

Virgil,  if  we  may  judge  of  his  views  by  his  work, 
seems  to  have  proposed  no  less  to  himself  than  to  dis¬ 
pute  the  superiority  of  epic  poetry  with  Greece,  and 
borrowed  arms  from  his  rival  himself  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  He  justly  discerned,  that  as  be  was  to  bring 
the  hero  of  his  poem  from  the  banks  of  the  Scaman- 
der,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  imitate  the  Odys¬ 
sey,  which  contains  a  great  series  of  voyages  and  nar¬ 
ratives;  and  as  he  was  to  make  him  fight  for  his  set¬ 
tlement  in  Italy,  that  it  would  be  as  necessary  to 
have  the  Iliad  perpetually  before  his  eyes,  which 
abounds  with  action,  battles,  and  all  that  intervention 
oi  the  gods,  which  heroic  poetry  requires.  iEneas 
makes  voyages  like  Ulysses,  and  fights  like  Achilles. 
Virgil  has  interwoven  the  forty-eight  books  of  Homer 
in  the  twelve  of  the  fEneid.  In  the  six  first  we  dis¬ 
cover  the  Odyssey  almost  universally,  as  we  do  the 
Iliad  in  the  six  last. 

The  Greek  poet  has  a  great  advantage,  and  no  less 
title  to  superiority,  from  having  been  the  original, 
which  the  other  copied;  and  what  Quinctilian  says  of 
Demosthenes  in  regard  to  Cicero,  may  with  equal  jus¬ 
tice  be  applied  to  him,  that  however  great  Virgil  may 
be,  Homer  in  a  great  measure  made  him  what  he  is  3 
This  advantage  does  not,  however,  fully  decide  their 
merit,  and  to  which  of  them  the  preference  ought  to  be 
given,  will  always  be  a  matter  of  dispute.  We  may 
in  this  point  abide  by  the  judgment  of  Quinctilian, 
who,  while  he  leaves  the  question  undecided,  in  a  few 
words  perfectly  specifies  the  characters  that  distin- 
.  guish  those  two  excellent  poets.  He  tells  us,  there  is 
more  genius  and  force  of  nature  in  the  one,  and  more 
art  and  application  in  the  other;  and  that  what  is 
wanting  in  Virgil  on  the  side  of  the  sublime,  in  which 
the  Greek  poet  is  indisputably  superior,  is  perhaps 
compensated  by  the  justness  and  equality  that  prevail 
universally  throughout  the  iErieid.  Ft  hercle,  ut  illi 
natures  ccelesti  atque  immorlali  cesserimus ,  ita  cures  et 
diligentix  vel  idea  in  hoc  plus  est,  quod  ei  fuit  magis 
laborandum-  et  quantum  emmentioribus  vincimur, 
fortasse  cequalilate  pensamus.  It  is  very  hard  to  cha¬ 
racterise  these  two  poets  better.  The  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  are  two  great  paintings,  of  which  the  iEneid 
is  an  abridgment  or  miniature.  The  latter  requires 
a  nearer  view:  every  thing  in  it  therefore  must  be 
perfectly  finished.  But  great  pictures  are  seen  at  a 
distance:  it  is  not  necessary,  that  they  should  be  so 
exact  and  regular  in  all  their  strokes:  too  scrupulous 
a  niceness  is  even  a  fault  in  such  paintings. 

HESIOD. 

Hesiod  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Cum®,  a  city 
of  iEoli,  but  brought  up  from  his  infancy  at  Ascra,  a 


i  Herod.  1,  ii.  c.  53.  0  See  vol.  i.  p.  222. 

*  Cedendum  vero  in  hoc  quidem,  quod  et  ille  (Demosthe¬ 

nes)  prior  fuit,  et  ex  magna  parte  Ciceronem,  quantus  est, 

fecit.  Lib.  x.  cap.  1 


small  town  of  Bceotia,  which  on  that  account  passed 
for  his  country:  Virgil  also  calls  him  the  old  man  of 
AscraA  Authors  differ  much  concerning  the  time  in 
which  he  lived.  The  most  general  opinion  is,  that  he 
was  Homer’s  cotemporary.  Of  all  his  poems  only 
three  have  come  down  to  us:  these  are,  7  he  Works 
and  Days;  The  Theogonia,  or,  the  genealogy  of  the 
gods;  and  The  Shield  of  Hercules;  of  which  I  have 
spoken  elsewhere.  Quinctilian  gives  us  his  character 
in  these  wTords: — “Hesiod  seldom  rises  upon  himself, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  his  works  consist  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  proper  names.  He  has  however  useful  sen¬ 
tences  for  the  conduct  of  life,  with  sweetness  enough 
of  words,  and  no  unhappiness  of  style.  He  is  allow¬ 
ed  to  have  succeeded  best  in  the  middle  way  of 

writing.”3 

POETS  LESS  KNOWN. 

TerpAnder,  flourished  A.  M.  3356.  He  was  very 
famous  both  for  poetry  and  music. 

Tyrtieus,  flourished  A.  M.  3364.  He  is  believed 
to  have  been  an  Athenian.6  This  poet  made  a  great 
figure  in  the  second  war  of  Messene.  He  excelled  in 
celebrating  military  exploits.  The  Spartans  had  been 
several  times  defeated  to  their  great  discouragement. 
The  oracle  of  Delphos  bade  them  ask  a  man  of  the 
Athenians  capable  of  assisting  them  with  his  counsel 
and  abilities.  Tyrtaeus  was  sent  them.  The  conse¬ 
quence  at  first  did  not  answer  the  expectations  of  the 
Spartans.  They  were  again  defeated  three  times  suc¬ 
cessively,  and  were  upon  the  point  of  returning  to 
Sparta  in  despair.  Tyrtaeus  re-animated  them  by  his 
verses,  which  breathed  nothing  but  love  of  one’s  coun¬ 
try  and  contempt  of  death.  Having  resumed  courage 
they  attacked  the  Messenians  with  fury,  and  the  vic¬ 
tory  they  obtained  upon  this  occasion,  terminated  a 
war  they  could  support  no  longer  to  their  advantage. 
They  conferred  the  freedom  of  their  city  upon  Tyrtee- 
us,  a  privilege  they  were  by  no  means  too  profuse  of 
at  Lacedaemon,  which  made  it  exceedingly  honoura¬ 
ble.  The  little  that  remains  of  his  writings,  shows  that 
his  style  was  very  vigorous  and  noble.  He  seems 
transported  himself  with  the  ardour  he  endeavours  to 
give  his  hearers. 

Tyrtaeusque  mares  animos  in  Martia  bella 
Versibus  exacuit.  Herat,  in  Art.  Poet. 

By  verse  the  warrior’s  fire  Tyrtaeus  feeds. 

And  urges  manly  minds  to  glorious  deeds. 

Draco,  a  celebrated  Athenian  legislator,  flourished 
A.  M.  3368.  Pie  composed  a  poem  of  three  thousand 
lines,  entitled,  'Trro3ijx»,,  in  which  he  laid  down  ex¬ 
cellent  precepts  for  the  conduct  of  life. 

Abaris,  a  Scythian  by  nation  according  to  Suidas, 
surnamed  by  others  the  Hyperborean,  flourished  A.  M. 
3368.7  He  composed  several  pieces  of  poetry.  Sto¬ 
ries  of  the  last  absurdity  are  told  of  him,  which  even 
Herodotus  himself  does  not  seem  to  believe.  He  con¬ 
tents  himself  with  saying,  that  Barbarian  had  carried 
an  arrow  through  the  whole  world,  and  that  he  ate 
nothing.  Jamblicus  8  goes  farther,  and  pretends  that 
Abaris  was  carried  by  his  arrow  through  the  air,  and 
passed  rivers,  seas,  and  the  most  inaccessible  places  in 
that  manner,  without  being  stopped  by  any  obstacle. 
It  is  said  that  upon  account  of  a  great  plague  that 
raged  in  the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans,  he  was 
deputed  to  Athens  by  those  people. 

Chterilus,  flourished  A.  M.  3676.  There  were 
several  poets  of  this  name.  I  speak  of  him  in  this 
place,9  who  notwithstanding  the  badness  of  his  verses 
in  which  there  was  neither  taste  nor  beauty,  was  how- 

•  Ascrffiumque  senem.  Eclog.  6. 

•  Raro  assurgit  Hesiodus,  magnaque  pars  ejns  in  nomini¬ 
bus  est  occupata:  tamen  utiles  circa  prsecepta  sententite, 
lenitasque  verborum  et  compositionis  probabilis :  daturqua 
ei  palma  in  illo  medio  dicendi  genere.  Lib.  x.  cap.  i. 

•  Pausan.  1.  iv.  p.  244,  &c. 

1  Suidas.  Herod.  1.  iv.  c.  36.  s  Jambl.  in  Vit.  Pyth. 

»  Grates  Alexandre  regi  magno  fuit  ille 
Chaerilus,  incultis  qui  versibus  et  male  natis 
Retulit  acceptos,  regale  numismn,  Philippos. 

Idem  rex  ille,  poena 

Qui  tam  ridiculum  tarn  carS  prodigus  emit, 

Edicto  vetuit  ne  quis  se,  preeter  Apellem, 
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ever  much  esteemed  and  favoured  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  from  whom  he  received  as  great  a  reward  as  if 
he  had  been  an  excellent  poet.  Horace  observes, 
that  liberality  argued  little  taste  in  that  prince,  who 
had  been  so  delicate  in  respect  to  painting  and  sculp¬ 
ture,  as  to  prohibit  by  an  edict  all  painters  except 
Apelles  to  draw  hi3  picture,  and  all  statuaries,  but 
Lysippus,  to  make  his  statue  in  brass.  Sy  11a,  among 
the  Romans,  acted  as  liberally,  but  with  more  pru¬ 
dence  than  Alexander,  in  regard  to  a  poet,  who  had 
presented  him  with  some  wretched  verses.  He  order¬ 
ed  a  reward  to  be  given  him  upon  condition  that  he 
would  never  write  more:  very  hard  terms  to  a  bad 
poet,  however  reasonable  in  themselves. l 

Aratus  was  of  Soloe,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  flourished 
A.  M.  3732.  He  composed  a  poem  upon  astronomy, 
which  was  very  much  esteemed  by  the  learned,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Cicero.  Quinctilian  speaks  less  favoura¬ 
bly  of  it.* *  He  says,  that  the  subject  of  Aratus  was 
very  dry  and  unaffecting,  from  having  neither  variety, 
passions,  character,  nor  harangue  in  it:3  but  that  how¬ 
ever  he  had  done  as  much  with  it  as  his  matter  would 
admit,  and  had  made  choice  of  it  as  suiting  his  capa¬ 
city.  Cicero,  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  had  transla¬ 
ted  the  poem  of  Aratus  into  Latin  verse,  of  which 
many  fragments  are  come  down  to  us  in  his  treatise. 
De  JYatura  Deorum. 

Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  who  flourished  A.  M.  3756, 
composed  a  poem  upon  the  expedition  of  the  Argon¬ 
auts;  Argonautica.  He  was  a  native  of  Alexandria, 
and  had  succeeded  Eratosthenes  as  keeper  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  library  there  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemaeus  Ever- 
getes.  Upon  seeing  himself  ill  treated  by  the  other 
poets  of  that  place,  who  loaded  him  with  calumnies, 
he  retired  to  Rhodes,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his 
days.  This  occasioned  his  being  surnamed  the  Rho¬ 
dian. 

EUPHORION,  of  Chalcis,  flourished  A.  M.  3756. 
Antiochus  the  Great  intrusted  him  with  the  care  of 
his  library.4  Virgil  mentions  him  in  his  Bucolics.6 

NlCANDER  of  Colophon  in  Ionia,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  jEtolia.  He  flourished  in  the  time  of  Atta- 
lus,  the  last  king  of  Pergamus,  A.  M.  3852.  He  com¬ 
posed  some  poems  upon  medicine;  ©sfiaxi  and  ’Axijji- 
and  others  upon  agriculture,  which6  Virgil 
imitated  in  his  Georgies. 

Antipater  of  Sidon,  flourished  A.  M.  3856.  Ci¬ 
cero?  informs  us,  that  he  had  so  great  a  talent  for  po¬ 
etry,  and  such  facility  in  making  verses,  that  he  could 
express  himself  extemporaneously  in  hexameters,  or 
any  other  kind  of  verse,  upon  any  subject.  Valerius 
Maximus,  and  Pliny8  say,  that  he  had  a  fever  regu¬ 
larly  once  every  year  upon  the  same  day;  which  was 
the  day  of  his  birth  and  death. 

A.  LiciNIUS  ArchiAS,  for  whom  Cicero’s  oration 
is  extant,  flourished  A.  M.  3318.  He  wrote  a  poem 
upon  the  war  with  the  Cimbri,  and  began  another  up¬ 
on  Cicero’s  consulship.  We  have  still  some  of  his 
epigrams  in  the  Anthologia. 

PARTHENIUS  lived  at  the  same  time.  He  had  been 
taken  prisoner  in  the  war  with  Mithridates,  and  was 
Virgil’s  master  in  Greek  poetry.9 

ApollinaRIUS,  bishop  of  Laodicsea  in  Syria,  flou¬ 
rished  A.  D.  362.  I  do  not  consider  him  here  as  a 


Pingeret,  aut  alius  Lysippo  duceret  sera 
Fortis  Alexandri  vultum  simulantia. 

Hor.  F.p.  i.  1.  2. 

«  Jussit  el  praemium  tribui,  sub  ea  conditione  ne  quid 
postea  scriberet.  Cic.pro  Arch.  poet.  n.  25. 

a  Constat  inter  doctos  honriinem  ignarum  Astrologiffi, 
ormtissimis  atque  optimis  versibus  Aratum  de  ctelo  stellis- 
qua  iixisse. 

a  Arati  materia  motu  caret,  ut  in  qua  nulla  varietas, 
nullus  affectus,  nulla  persona,  nulla  cujusquam  sit  oratio. 
Sufficit  tamen  operi,  cui  se  parem  credidit.  Lib.  x.  c.  1. 

*  Quid  !  Euphorionem  transibimus?  Quem  nisi  probas¬ 
set  Virgilius,  idem  nunquam  certd  conditorum  Chalcidico 
versu  carminum  fecisset  in  Bucolicis  mentionem.  Quinctil. 
1.  x.  c.  1. 

•  Eclog.  x.  v.  50. 

*  Quid  I  Nicandrum  frustra  secuti  Macer  atque  Virgil- 
ius?  Quinctil.  ibid. 

v  Lib.  iii.  de  Orat.  n.  194. 

•  Val.  Max.  1.  i.  c.  8.  Plin,  1.  vii.  c.  5L 

»  Macrob.  1.  v.  c.  17. 
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bishop,  but  as  a  poet,  who  distinguished  himself  very 
much  by  Christian  poetry.  Julian  the  apostate  for¬ 
bade  all  masters  by  a  public  edict,  to  teach  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Christians  the  profane  authors.  The  pretext 
tor  this  edict  was,  that  it  was  not  consistent  to  ex¬ 
plain  them  to  youth  as  illustrious  writers,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  condemn  their  religion.  But  the  true 
motives  for  that  prohibition  were  the  great  advantages 
the  Christians  found  in  the  profane  books  against  pa¬ 
ganism.  This  edict  induced  the  two  Apollinarii  to 
compose  several  works  of  use  to  religion. 

The  father  of  whom  we  speak,  and  who  was  a  gram¬ 
marian,  wrote  in  heroic  verse,  and  in  imitation  of  Ho¬ 
mer,  the  sacred  history  in  twenty-four  books  down  to 
the  reign  of  Saul,  denominating  each  book  with  a  let¬ 
ter  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  He  imitated  Menander  in 
comedies,  Euripides  in  tragedies,  and  Pindar  in  odes; 
taking  his  subjects  from  the  holy  scripture,  and  ob¬ 
serving  the  character  and  style  of  the  several  kinds 
of  poetry  in  which  he  wrote,  in  order  that  the  Christ¬ 
ians  might  dispense  with  the  want  of  the  profane  au¬ 
thors  in  learning  the  Belles  Lettres. 

His  son,  who  was  a  sophist,  or  rhetorician  and  phi¬ 
losopher,  composed  dialogues  after  the  manner  of 
Plato,  to  explain  the  gospels  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
apostles. 

Julian’s  persecution  was  of  so  short  a  continuance, 
that  the  works  of  the  Apollinarii  became  useless;  and 
the  profane  authors  were  again  read.  Hence,  of  all 
their  poems,  none  are  come  down  to  us,  except  the 
Psalms  paraphrased  by  Apollinarius  the  elder,  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  give  into  heterodox  opinions 
concerning  Jesus  Christ. 

St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  who  flourished  A.  D. 
350,  cotemporary  with  Apollinarius,  composed  also  a 
great  number  of  verses  of  all  kinds:  Suidas  makes 
them  amount  to  thirty  thousand,  of  which  only  a  part 
have  been  preserved.  Most  of  them  were  the  em¬ 
ployment  and  fruit  of  his  retirement.  Though  he  was 
very  much  advanced  in  years  at  the  time  he  wrote 
them,  we  find  in  them  all  the  fire  and  vigour  that 
could  be  desired  in  the  works  of  a  young  man. 

In  composing  his  poems,  which  served  him  for 
amusement  in  his  solitude,  and  for  consolation  in  his 
bodily  infirmities,  he  had  young  persons,  and  those 
who  love  polite  learning,  in  view.  To  withdraw  them 
from  dangerous  songs  and  poems,  he  was  for  supply¬ 
ing  them  with  an  innocent  and  useful  diversion,  and 
at  the  same  time  for  rendering  the  truth  agreeable  to 
them.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe,  that  one  of  his 
views  was  to  oppose  poems,  in  which  every  thing  was 
strictly  orthodox,  to  those  of  Apollinarius,  that  con¬ 
tained  many  opinions  repugnant  to  the  Christian  faith. 
In  making  poesy  subservient  in  this  manner  to  reli¬ 
gion,  he  recalled  it  to  its  primitive  institution.  He 
treated  nothing  in  his  verses  but  such  subjects  of  piety 
as  might  animate,  purify,  instruct,  or  elevate  the  soul 
to  God.  In  proposing  sound  doctrine  to  Christians  in 
them,  he  banished  from  them  all  the  filth  and  folly  of 
fable;  and  would  have  thought  it  profaning  his  pen, 
to  have  employed  it  in  reviving  the  heathen  divini¬ 
ties,  that  Christ  had  come  to  abolish. 

Such  are  the  models  we  ought  to  follow.  I  speak 
here  of  a  saint,  who  had  all  the  beauty,  vivacity,  and 
solidity  of  wit,  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  He  had  been 
instructed  in  the  Belles  Lettres  by  the  most  able  mas¬ 
ters  at  that  time  of  the  pagan  world.  He  had  read 
with  extreme  application  all  the  ancient  poets,  of 
which  we  often  find  traces  even  in  his  prose  writings. 
He  contented  himself  with  having  acquired  a  refined 
taste  of  poetry  from  them, and  with  having  thoroughly 
studied  and  comprehended  all  their  beauties  and  deli¬ 
cacy;  but  never  introduced  any  of  the  profane  divini¬ 
ties  into  his  own  pieces;  which  were  not  re-admitted 
by  the  poets  till  many  ages  after.  Ought  what  these 
glorious  ages  of  the  church  condemned  and  forbade 
to  be  allowed  now?  I  have  treated  this  i®  subject 
elsewhere  to  some  extent. 

For  the  honour  of  poesy  and  poets,  I  ought  not  to 
omit  mentioning  Eudocia,  the  daughter  of  the  sophist 
Leontius  the  Athenian,  who,  before  she  was  a  Christ¬ 


ie  Method  of  studying  the  Belles  lettres,  vol.  I. 
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ian,  and  had  married  the  emperor  Theodosius  the 
ounger,  was  called  Athenais.  Her  father  had  given 
er  an  excellent  education,  and  made  her  extremely 
learned  and  judicious.  The  surprising  beauty  of  her 
aspect  was,  however,  inferior  to  that  of  her  wit.  She 
wrote  an  heroic  poem  upon  her  husband’s  victory  over 
the  Persians,  ana  composed  many  other  pieces  upon 
pious  subjects,  of  which  we  ought  very  much  to  re¬ 
gret  the  loss.  She  lived  about  A.  D.  420. 

SYNESIUS,  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  lived  at  the  same 
time.  Only  ten  hymns  of  his  are  come  down  to  us. 

I  pass  over  in  silence  many  other  poets  mentioned 
by  authors,  but  little  known  to  us,  and  am  afraid  that 
I  have  already  been  only  too  long  upon  those  of  this 
kind. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  tragic  and  comic  poets.  But 
s  I  have  treated  both  with  sufficient  extent  in  the 
Ancient  History ,1  I  shall  do  little  more  in  this  place 
than  mention  their  names  and  the  times  when  they 
lived. 

SECTION  II.— OF  THE  TRAGIC  POETS. 

Thespis,  who  flourished  A.  M.  3480,  is  considered 
as  the  inventor  of  tragedy.2  It  is  easy  to  judge  how 
gross  and  imperfect  it  was  in  its  beginning.  He  smear¬ 
ed  the  faces  of  his  actors  with  lees  of  wine,  and  car¬ 
ried  them  from  village  to  village  in  a  cart,  from  which 
they  represented  their  pieces.  He  lived  in  the  time 
of  Solon.3  That  wise  legislator,  being  present  one 
day  at  one  of  these  representations,  cried  out,  striking 
the  ground  with  his  stick,  “  1  am  very  much  afraid, 
that  these  poetical  fictions,  and  ingenious  fancies,  will 
scon  have  a  share  in  our  public  and  private  affairs.” 

jEschylus,  who  flourished  A.  M.  3508,  was  the  first 
that  improved  tragedy,  and  placed  it  in  honour.4  He 
ave  his  actors  masks,  more  decent  dresses,  the  high 
eeled  boot  or  buskin  called  Cothurnus,  ar.d  built 
them  a  little  theatre.  His  manner  of  writing  is  noble, 
and  even  sublime;  his  elocution  lofty,  and  soaring  of¬ 
ten  to  bombast.5 

In  a  public  dispute  of  the  tragic  poets,  instituted 
upon  account  of  the  bones  of  Theseus  which  Cimon 
had  brought  to  Athens,  the  prize  was  adjudged  to  So¬ 
phocles.®  The  grief  of  dEschylus  was  so  great  upon 
seeing  himself  deprived  by  a  young  poet  of  the  glory 
he  had  so  long  possessed,  of  being  the  most  excellent 
in  the  theatre,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  stay  in  Athens 
any  longer.  He  left  it,  and  retired  to  Sicily,  to  the 
Court  of  king  Hiero,  where  he  died  in  a  very  singular 
manner. — As  he  lay  asleep  in  the  country  with  his 
bald  head  uncovered,  an  eagle  taking  it  for  a  stone, 
let  fall  a  heavy  tortoise  upon  it,  which  killed  him. 
Of  fourscore  and  ten  tragedies  which  he  composed, 
some  say  only  twenty-eight,  and  others  no  more  than 
thirteen,  carried  the  prize. 

Sophocles  and  Euripides  flourished  A.  M.  3532. 
These  two  poets  appeared  at  the  same  time,  and  ren- 
*  dered  the  Athenian  stage  very  illustrious  by  tragedies 
equally  admirable,  though  very  different  in  theirstyle.T 
The  first  was  great,  lofty,  and  sublime:  the  other  ten¬ 
der,  pathetic,  and  abounding  with  excellent  maxims 
for  the  manners  and  conduct  of  human  life.  The 
judgment  of  the  public  was  divided  in  respect  to 
them;  as  we  are  at  this  day  in  regard  to  two  poets, 8 
who  have  done  so  much  honour  to  the  French  stage, 
and  made  it  capable  of  disputing  pre-eminence  with 
that  of  Athens. 

1  See  vol.  i.  p.  431,  432. 

a  Ignotum  tragic®  genus  invenisse  Camoen® 

Dicitur  et  plaustris  vexisse  poemata  Thespis, 

Q,use  canerent  agerentque  peruncti  fsecibus  ora. 

Herat.  Art.  Poet. 

*  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  95. 

»  Post  liunc  person®  palteque  repertor  honest® 
iEschylus,  et  modicis  instravit.  pulpita  t.ignis, 

Et  docuit  magnumque  loqui,  nitique  Cothurno. 

Hor.  ibid. 

*  Tragcedias  primus  in  lucem  ASschylus  protulit,  subli- 
mis,  gravis,  et  grandiloquus,  s®pe  usque  ad  vitium.  Quine- 

til.  I.  x.  c.  1. 

«  Plut.  in  Cimon,  p.  483. 

’  Longe  clarius  illustraverunt  hor.  opus  Sophbcles  atque 
Euripides  :  quorum  in  dispari  dicendi  vi  uter  sit  poeta  me- 
lior,  inter  plurimos  quffiritur.  Quinctil.  ibid 

*  Corneille  and  Racine, 


SECTION  III.— OF  THE  COMIC  POETS. 

Eupolis.Cratinus,  and  Aristophanes,  who  Bon 
rished  A.  M.  3564,  made  the  comedy,  called  Ancient 
Comedy,  very  famous.  This  served  the  Greeks  insteat 
of  satire.  The  highest  perfection  of  what  is  callet 
Atticism,  was  peculiar  to  it,  that  is  to  say,  whatever  it 
finest,  most  elegant,  and  most  delicate  in  style,  to 
which  no  other  poetry  could  come  near.  I  have  spo¬ 
ken  of  it  elsewhere. 

Menander,  who  flourished  A.  M.  3580,  was  the 
first  and  the  best  author  of  the  New  Comedy.  Plu¬ 
tarch  prefers  him  infinitely  to  Aristophanes.9  He  ad¬ 
mires  an  agreeable,  refined,  delicate,  lively  spirit  of 
humour,  a  vein  of  pleasantry  in  him,  that  never  departs 
in  the  least  from  the  strictest  rules  of  probity  and  good 
manners:  whereas  the  bitter  and  merciless  raillery  of 
Aristophanes  is  excessive  abuse,  is  murder  in  jest,  that 
without  the  least  reserve,  tears  the  reputation  of  the 
most  worthy  to  pieces,  and  violates  all  the  laws  of  mo¬ 
desty  and  decency  with  an  impudence  that  knows  no 
bounds.  Quinctilian  is  not  afraid  to  declare,  that  the 
brightness  of  Menander’s  merit  had  entirely  eclipsed 
and  obliterated  the  reputation  of  all  the  writers  in  the 
same  way.  10  But  the  greatest  praise  which  can  be 
given  this  poet,  is  to  say,  that  Terence,  who  scarce 
did  any  thing  besides  copying  his  plays,  is  allowed  by 
good  judges  to  have  fallen  very  short  of  his  original. 

Aulus  Gelliusii  has  preserved  some  passages  of  Me¬ 
nander,  which  had  been  imitated  by  Caecilius,  an  an¬ 
cient  Latin  comic  poet.  At  the  first  reading  he  thought 
the  verses  of  the  latter  very  fine.  But  he  affirms,  that 
as  soon  as  he  compared  them  with  those  of  the  Greek 
poet,  their  beauty  entirely  disappeared,  and  they  seem¬ 
ed  wretched  and  contemptible. 

Menander  was  not  treated  with  all  the  justice  he 
deserved  during  his  life.  Of  more  than  an  hundred 
comedies  which  he  brought  upon  the  stage,  only  eight 
carried  the  prize.  Whether  through  intrigue  or  com¬ 
bination  against  him,  or  the  bad  taste  of  the  judges, 
Philemon,  who  undoubtedly  deserved  only  the  sec¬ 
ond  place,  was  always  preferred  before  him.i* 

In  the  Ancient  History,  (vol.  i.  p.  245,)  we  have 
explained  all  that  relates  to  the  Ancient,  Middle,  and 
New  Comedy. 

SECTION  IV. — of  the  iambic  poets. 

Archilochus,  a  native  of  Paros,  the  inventor  of 
Iambic  verses,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Candaules,  king 
of  Lydia,  A.  M.  3280.  See  what  we  have  said  of  him 
in  the  Ancient  History,  vol.  i.  p.  223. 

Hipponax  was  a  native  of  Ephesus,  and  flourished 
A.  M.  3460.  Upon  being  expelled  thence  by  the 
tyrants  that  governed  there,  he  went  and  settled  at 
Chizomenfe.13  He  was  ugly,  short,  and  thin:  but  his 
ugliness  occasioned  his  being  immortalized:  for  he  is 
hardly  known  by  any  thing  except  the  satirical  verses 
he  composed  against  the  brothers,  Bupalus  and  Athe- 
nis.two  sculptors  who  had  made  his  figure  in  the  most 
ridiculous  manner  in  their  power.  He  discharged 
such  a  number  of  keen  and  virulent  verses  against 
them,  that,  according  to  some  authors,  they  hanged 
themselves  through  vexation.  But  Pliny  observes, 
that  statues  of  theirs  were  in  being  made  after  that 
time.  The  invention  of  the  verse  called  Scazon,  limp¬ 
ing,  is  ascribed  to  Hipponax,  in  the  last  foot  of  which 
there  is  always  a  spondee  instead  of  an  iambus. 

SECTION  V.— of  the  lyric  poets. 

The  poetry,  which  was  made  to  be  sung  to  the  lyre 
or  the  like  instruments,  was  called  lyric  poetry.  Com 
positions  of  this  kind  were  named  odes,  or  songs,  and 
were  divided  into  strophes  or  stanzas. 

The  end  of  poetry  is  to  please  the  imagination. 
But  if  the  different  kinds  of  poetr}-,  as  the  pastoral, 

9  Plut.  in  Moral,  p.  853. 

10  Atque  ille  quidem  omnibus  ejusdem  operis  auctoribus 
apstuht  nomen,  et  fulgore  quodam  su®  claritatis  tenebras 
obduxit.  Ibid. 

11  Lib.  ii.  c.  23. 

12  Philemon,  ut  pravis  sui  temporis  judiciis  Menandro 
s®pe  prslatus  est,  ita  consensu  omnium  meruit  credi  senyn- 
dus.  Quinctil.  ibid. 

13  Suidas. 
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elegiac,  and  epic,  attain  that  end  by  different  means, 
the  ode  attains  it  more  certainly,  because  it  includes 
them  all;  and  as  the  famous  painter  of  old  united  in 
one  picture  all  that  he  had  observed  of  most  graceful 
and  consummate  in  many  of  the  fair  sex,  so  the  ode 
unites  in  itself  all  the  different  beauties,  of  which  the 
different  species  of  poetry  are  susceptible.  But  it  has 
still  something  else,  peculiar  to  itself,  which  constitutes 
its  true  character.  This  is  enthusiasm;  in  which  view 
the  poets  believe,  they  may  also  compare  her  to  that 
Juno  of  Homer,  who  borrows  the  girdle  of  Venus  to 
exalt  the  graces  of  her  form,  but  who  is  still  the  same 
queen  of  the  gods,  distinguished  by  the  air  of  majesty 
peculiar  to  her,  and  even  by  the  fury  and  violence  of 
her  character.  This  enthusiasm  is  more  easy  to  con¬ 
ceive,  than  possible  to  define.  When  a  writer  is  seiz¬ 
ed  with  it,  his  genius  glows  ardent,  his  imagination 
catches  fire,  and  all  the  faculties  of  his  soul  awake,  and 
concur  to  the  perfection  of  his  work.  Now  noble 
thoughts  and  the  most  shining  strokes  of  wit,  and 
now  the  most  tender  and  beautiful  images,  crowd  up¬ 
on  him.  The  warmth  also  of  his  enthusiasm  often 
transports  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  can  contain 
himself  no  longer;  he  then  abandons  himself  to  that 
living  impetuosity,  that  beautiful  disorder,  which  infi¬ 
nitely  transcend  the  regularity  of  the  most  studious  art. 

These  different  impressions  produce  different  ef¬ 
fects:  descriptions  sometimes  simple  but  exquisitely 
beautiful,  and  sometimes  rich,  noble,  and  sublime; 
Comparisons  just  and  lively;  shining  strokes  of  moral¬ 
ity;  allusions  happily  borrowed  from  history  or  fable; 
and  digressions  a  thousand  times  more  beautiful  than 
the  chain  of  the  subject  itself.  Harmony,  the  soul  of 
verse,  at  this  moment  costs  the  poet  no  trouble.  No¬ 
ble  expressions  and  happy  numbers  spontaneously  rise 
up,  and  dispose  themselves  in  due  order,  like  stones 
to  the  lyre  of  Amphion;  and  nothing  seems  the  effect 
of  study  or  pains.  The  poems  of  enthusiasm  have 
such  a  peculiar  beauty,  that  they  can  neither  be  read 
nor  heard  without  imparting  the  same  fire  that  pro¬ 
duced  themselves;  and  the  effect  of  the  most  exqui¬ 
site  music  is  neither  so  certain  nor  so  great,  as  that 
of  verses  born  in  this  poetic  fury, — this  diviner  flame 
of  the  mind. 

This  little  passage,  which  I  have  extracted  from  the 
short  but  eloquent  dissertation  of  the  Abbe  Fraguier 
upon  Pindar,  suffices  to  give  the  reader  a  just  idea  of 
lyric  poetry,  and  at  the  same  time  of  Pindar,  who 
holds  the  first  rank  among  the  nine  Greek  poets  that 
excelled  in  this  way  of  writing,  of  whom  it  remains 
for  me  to  say  a  few  words. 

Plutarch  speaks  of  Thales, 1  whom  Lycurgus  per¬ 
suaded  to  go  and  settle  at  Sparta,3  A.  M.  3155.  He 
was  a  lyric  poet,  (not  one  of  the  nine  mentioned 
above,)  but  under  the  appearance  of  composing  only 
songs,  he  in  effect  did  all  that  the  gravest  legislators 
could  have  been  capable  of  doing.  For  all  his  poet¬ 
ical  pieces  were  so  many  discourses  to  incline  men  to 
obedience  and  concord  by  the  means  of  certain  num¬ 
bers  so  harmonious,  so  elegant,  strong,  and  sweet, 
that  they  insensibly  rendered  the  manners  of  those 
that  heard  them  less  rude  and  savage,  and  induced  a 
love  of  order  and  probity,  by  banishing  the  animosi¬ 
ties  and  divisions  that  prevailed  among  them.  Thus 
by  the  charming  impressions  of  a  melodious  kind  of 
poetry,  he  prepared  the  way  for  Lycurgus  to  instruct 
and  amend  his  citizens. 

Alcman  was  a  native  of  Sardis  in  Lydia,  flourished 
A.  M.  3324.  The  Lacedaemonians  adopted  him  on 
account  of  his  merit,  and  granted  him  the  freedom  of 
their  city,  upon  which  he  congratulates  himself  in  his 
poems  as  a  singular  honour  to  him.3  He  flourished 
m  the  time  of  Ardys,  son  of  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia. 

STESICHORUS  was  of  Himera,  a  city  of  Sicily,  flour¬ 
ished  A.  M.  3398.  Pausanias4  relates,  that  this  poet 
having  lost  his  sight  as  a  punishment  for  verses  which 
he  had  made  in  dispraise  of  Helen,  did  not  recover 
It  till  he  had  recanted  his  invectives  by  a  new  piece, 

»  Plutarch  seems  to  confound  this  Thales  with  Thales  of 
Miletus,  one  of  the  seven  sages,  who  lived  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years  after  him. 

a  Plut.  in  Lycurg.  p.  41. 

»  Plut.  da  exil.  p.  599.  *  Pausan.  in  Lacon.  p.  220. 
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the  reverse  of  the  former,  which  was  afterwards  call¬ 
ed  Palinodia.  Quinctiliana  tells  us,  that  he  sung  ot 
great  wars,  and  the  most  illustrious  heroes,  and  that 
he  sustained  the  pomp  and  sublimity  of  epic  poetry  on 
the  lyre. .  Horace  gives  him  the  same  character  in  a 
single  epithet,  S tesichorigue  graves  Camcence,  Stesi 
chorus’  lofty  muse. 

ALCiEUS,  flourished  A.  M.  3400.  He  was  born  at 
Mitylene,  a  city  of  Lesbos:  it  is  from  hi'hi  the  Alcaic 
verse  took  its  name.  He  was  a  declared  enemy  to  the 
tyrants  of  Lesbos,  and  in  particular  to  Pittacus,  whom 
he  perpetually  lashed  in  his  poems.  He  is  said  ®  to 
have  been  seized  with  such  terror  in  a  battle  where  he 
happened  to  be,  that  he  threw  down  his  arms,  and 
fled.  Horace  relates  a  like  adventure  of  himself.* 1 * 
Poets  pique  themselves  less  upon  their  valour  than 
their  wit.  Quinctilian  says,  that  the  style  of  Alcaeus 
is  close,  lofty,  correct,  and  what  crowns  his  praise, 
that  he  very  much  resembles  Homer.8 

Sappho.  She  was  of  the  same  place,  and  lived  at 
the  same  time  with  Alcaeus.  The  Sapphic  verse  is  so 
called  from  her.  She  had  three  brothers,3  Larychus, 
Eurygius,  and  Charaxus.  She  celebrated  the  first  ex¬ 
tremely  in  her  poems,  and  on  the  contrary  is  severe 
against  Charaxus,  for  being  desperately  in  love  with 
the  courtesan  Rhodope,  the  same  that  built  one  of  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt.  Sappho  composed  a  considera¬ 
ble  number  of  poems,  of  which  only  two  are  come 
down  to  us,  but  these  suffice  to  prove,  that  the  praises 
given  her  by  all  ages  for  the  beauty,  passion,  numbers, 
harmony,  and  delicacies  of  her  verse,  are  not  without 
foundation.  Hence  she  was  called  the  Tenth  Muse, 
and  the  people  of  Mitylene  caused  her  image  to  be 
stamped  on  their  coin.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  the 
purity  of  her  manners  had  equalled  the  beauty  of  her 
genius,  and  that  she  had  not  dishonoured  her  sex  and 
poetry  by  her  vices  and  licentiousness.  It  is  said,  that 
frantic  with  despair  through  the  obstinate  resistance 
to  her  desires  of  Phaon,  a  young  man  of  Lesbos,  she 
threw  herself  into  the  sea  from  the  top  of  the  pro¬ 
montory  of  Leucadia  in  Acarnania;  a  remedy  fre¬ 
quently  used  in  Greece  by  those  who  were  unfortunate 
in  this  passion. 

Anacreon'  flourished  A.  M.  3512.  This  poet  was 
of  Teos,  a  city  of  Ionia.  He  passed  much  of  his  time 
at  the  court  of  Polycrates,3  tyrant  of  Samos,  famous 
for  the  uninterrupted  prosperity  of  his  life,  and  tra¬ 
gical  end;  and  was  not  only  one  of  all  his  parties  of 
pleasure,  but  one  of  his  council.  Plato  informs  us, 10 
that  Hipparchus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Pisistratus,  sent  a 
galley  of  fifty  oars  to  Anacreon,  and  wrote  to  him  in  the 
most  obliging  terms,  to  prevail  upon  him  to  come  to 
Athens,  where  his  fine  works  would  be  esteemed  and 
relished  according  to  their  merit.  Joy  and  pleasure 
are  said  to  have  been  his  sole  study,  as  indeed  we 
may  well  believe  from  what  remains  of  his  poems. 
They  every  where  show,  that  his  hand  wrote  what 
his  heart  felt,  and  are  of  a  delicacy  more  easy  to  con¬ 
ceive  than  express.  Nothing  would  be  more  estima¬ 
ble  than  his  compositions,  had  their  object  been  better. 

Simonides  flourished  A.  M.  3444.  He  was  of  the 
island  of  Cea,  one  of  the  Cyclades  in  the  jEgean  Sea. 
He  wrote  the  famous  naval  battle  of  Salamis  in  the 
Doric  dialect.  His  style  was  delicate,  natural,  and 
agreeable. »  He  was  pathetic,  and  excelled  in  ex 
citing  compassion,  which  was  his  peculiar  talent,  and 
that  by  which  the  ancients  have  characterized  him. 

Paulum  quidlibet  allocutionis 

Moestius  lachrymis  Simonideis.  Catull. 


*  Stesichorum,  quam  sit  ingenio  validus,  materia  quoqua 
ostendunt,  maxima  bella  et  clarissimos  r.anentem  duces,  et 
Epici  carminis  onera  lyra  sustineritem  Lib.  x.  cap.  i. 

«  Herod.  1.  v.  c.  95. 

i  Tecum  Pliilippos  et  celerem  fugam 
Sensi,  relicta  non  bene  parmula. 

*  In  eloquendo  brevis,  et  magnificus,  et  diligens,  plerum* 
que  Homero  similis.  L.  x.  c.  1. 

»  Her.  1.  iii.  p.  121.  In  Hipparch.  pp.  229. 

Simonides  tenuis,  alioqui  sermone  proprio  et  jucundi- 
tate  quadam  eomroendari  potest.  Prteoipua  tamen  ejus  m 
commovenda  miseratione  virtus  ut  quidam  in  hac  euin  parte 
omnibus  ejusdem  operis  auctorib  s  pra:ferant.  Quincttk 
1  x.  c.  1. 
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Something  sadder  to  my  ears 
Than  Simonides  in  tears. 

Horace  says  of  him  to  the  same  effect: — 

Sed  ne,  relictis,  musa  procax,  jocis, 

Cete  retractes  munera  usenias. 

But  whither,  wanton  muse,  away, 

Wherefore  cease  we  to  be  gay. 

Things  of  woe  why  thus  prolong. 

Things  that  fit  the  Cean’s  song? 

Ibycus  flourished  A.  M.  3464.  Nothing  is  known 
of  him,  besides  his  name,  and  a  few  fragments  that 
have  come  down  to  us. 

BACchylides  flourished  A.  M.  3552.  He  was  of 
the  islhnd  of  Cea  and  the  son  of  a  brother  of  Simoni¬ 
des.  Hiero  preferred  his  poems  to  those  of  Pindar 
in  the  Pythian  games.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  says, 
that  Julian  the  apostate  delighted  much  in  reading 
this  poet. 

Pindar  flourished  A.  M.  3528.  Quinctilian  places 
him  at  the  head  of  the  nine  lyric  poets.  His  pecu- 
lar  merit  and  prevailing  character  are  that  majesty, 
that  grandeur,  and  sublimity,  which  often  exalt  him 
above  the  rules  of  art,  to  which  it  were  wrong  to  ex¬ 
pect,  that  the  productions  of  a  great  genius  should  be 
servilely  confined.  We  find  in  his  odes  a  sensible 
effect  of  the  enthusiasm  I  have  spoken  of  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  section.  It  might  appear  a  little  too 
bold,  if  not  softened  with  a  mixture  of  less  ardent 
and  more  agreeable  beauties.  The  poet  discerned 
this  himself;  which  made  him  strew  flowers  abun¬ 
dantly  from  time  to  time.  His  celebrated  rival  Co- 
rynna  reproached  him  with  excess  in  this  point. 

Horace  indeed  praises  him  only  for  his  sublimity. 
He  calls  it  a  swan,  borne  by  the  impetuosity  of  his 
flight,  and  the  aid  of  the  winds,  above  the  clouds;  a 
torrent  that,  swelled  by  rains,  bears  down  all  before 
it  in  the  rapidity  of  its  course.  But  to  consider  it  in 
other  lights;  it  is  a  smooth  stream,  rolling  its  clear 
pure  waves  over  golden  sands,  through  flowery- banks 
and  verdant  plains ;  a  bee,  collecting  whatever  is  most 
precious  from  the  flowers,  for  the  composition  of  its 
fragrant  nectar.  His  style  is  always  suited  to  his 
manner  of  thinking,  close,  concise,  without  too  many 
express  connexions,  or  transitionary  terms:  these  may¬ 
be  sufficiently  inferred,  and  their  absence  exalts  the 
vigour  of  his  verses.  Attention  to  transitions  would 
have  abated  the  poet’s  fire,  in  giving  his  enthusiasm 
time  to  cool. 

In  speaking  thus  of  Pindar,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
propose  him  as  an  author  without  faults.  I  own  he 
has  some,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  excuse;  but  at  the 
same  time,  the  number  and  greatness  of  the  beauties, 
with  which  they  are  attended,  ought  to  cover  them. 
Horace,  who  is  a  good  judge  of  every  thing,  and 
especially  of  our  present  subject,  must  have  had  a 
very  high  idea  of  his  merit,  as  he  is  not  afraid  to  say, 
that  to  emulate  him  is  manifest  temerity:  Pindarum 
quisquis  studet  cemulari,  fyc. 

Pindar  had  a  dangerous  rival  in  the  person  of  Co- 
RYNNAJ  who  excelled  in  the  same  kind  of  poetry, 
and  five  times  carried  the  prize  against  him  in  the 
public  disputes.  She  was  surmaned  the  Lyric  Muse. 

Alexander  the  Great,  when  he  ruined  the  city  of 
Thebes,  the  country-  of  our  illustrious  poet,  long  af¬ 
ter  his  death,  paid  a  just  and  glorious  homage  to  his 
merit  in  the  persons  of  his  descendants,  whom  he 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
unfortunate  place,  by  ordering  particular  care  to  be 
taken  of  them.z 

I  have  spokenelsewhere  of  some  of  Pindar’s  works, 
in  the  history  of  Hiero:  the  reader  may  consult  the 
passage. 


verses  has  been  called  elegy,  whether  the  subject 
be  gay  or  sad. 

Versibus  impariter  junctis  querimonia  primum, 

Mox  etiam  inclusa  est  voti  sententia  compos. 

Herat,  in  Art.  Poet 

Grief  did  at  first  soft  elegy  employ. 

That  now  oft  dries  her  tears,  to  sing  of  joy. 

No  Greek  elegy  of  the  first  sort  is  come  down  to 
as,  except  that  inserted  by  Euripides  in  his  Androm¬ 
ache,  which  consists  only  of  fourteen  lines.  The 
inventor  of  this  kind  of  poetry  is  not  known. 

Quis  tamen  exiguos  elegos  emiserit  auctor, 
Grammatici  certant,  et  adhuc  sub  judice  lis  est. 

Ibid . 

Yet  who  first  sigh’d  in  elegiac  strain. 

The  learn’d  still  doubt,  and  still  contest  in  vain. 

As  it  was  intended  at  its  institution  for  tears  and 
laments,  it  was  employed  at  first  only  in  grief  and 
misfortune.  It  expressed  no  other  sentiments,  it 
breathed  no  other  accents  but  those  of  sorrow.  With 
the  negligence  natural  to  affliction  and  distress,  it 
sought  less  to  please  than  to  move;  and  aimed  at 
exciting  pity,  not  admiration.  It  was  afterwards 
used  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  and  especially  the  pas¬ 
sion  of  love.  It  however  always  retained  the  char¬ 
acter  peculiar  to  it,  and  did  not  lose  sight  of  its  ori¬ 
ginal  design.  Its  thoughts  were  always  natural  and 
far  from  the  affectation  of  wit;  its  sentiments  tender 
and  delicate,  its  expression  simple  and  easy,  always 
retaining  that  alternate  inequality  of  measure,  which 
Ovid  makes  so  great  a  merit  in  it  (in  pedibus  vitium. 
causa  decoris  erat )  and  which  gives  the  elegiac  poe¬ 
try  of  the  ancients  so  much  the  advantage  over  ours. 

Periander,  Pittacus,  Solon,  Chilo,  and  Hippias 
wrote  their  precepts  of  religion,  morality  and  policy 
in  elegiac  verse,  in  w-hich  Theognis  of  Megara,  and 
Phocylides,  imitated  them.  Many  of  the  poets  also, 
of  whom  I  have  spoken  before,  composed  elegies: 
but  I  shall  say  nothing  here  of  any  but  those  who 
applied  themselves  particularly  to  this  kind  of  poe¬ 
try,  and  shall  make  choice  only  of  a  small  number 
of  them. 

Callings.  He  was  of  Ephesus,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  of  the  elegiac  poets.  It  is  believed 
that  he  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  Olym- 
paids,  A.  M.  3230. 

MIMNERMUS,  of  Colophon,  or  Smyrna,  was  cotem¬ 
porary  with  Solon,  A.  M.  3408.  Some  make  him  the 
inventor  of  elegiac  verse.  He  at  least  gave  it  its  per¬ 
fection,  and  was  perhaps  the  first  who  transferred  it 
from  funerals  to  love.  The  fragments  of  his  which 
are  come  dow>n  to  us,  breathe  nothing  but  pleasure, 
whence  Horace  says  of  him, 

Si,  Mimnermus  uti  censet,  sine  amore  jocisque 
Nil  est  jucundum,  vivas  in  amore  jocisque. 

Herat.  1.  i.  Epist.  6. 

As  Mimnermus  thinks, 

If  without  love  and  pleasure  nought  is  joy, 

In  love  and  pleasure  life’s  swift  hours  employ. 

Simonides,  whose  verses  were  so  pathetic,  might 
be  ranked  among  the  elegiac  poets:  but  I  have  given 
him  a  place  elsewhere. 

Philetas  of  Cos,  arid  Callimachus  of  Cyrene, 
lived  both  in  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  A. 
M.  3724,  whose  preceptor  Philetas  certainly  was, 
and  Callimachus  is  believed  to  have  been  his  libra¬ 
rian.  The  latter  is  considered  as  the  principal  au¬ 
thor  of  elegiac  poetry,  and  as  the  person  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  best  in  it:  3  Cvjus  (elegm)  princeps  Callima¬ 
chus;  and  Philetas  as  the  next  to  him:  Secundas, 
confessione  plurimorum  Philetas  occvpavit.  This  is 
Quinctilian’s  opinion:  but  Horace  seems  to  rank 
Mimnermus  above  Callimachus. 


SECTION  VI.— OF  THE  ELEGIAC  POETS. 

ELEGY,  according  to  Didymus,  is  derived  from  l,T 
\tynv,  to  say,  ah!  ah!  or  alas!  And  according  to 
others,  from  \iyuv,  to  say  moving  things.  The 
Greeks,  and  after  them  the  Latins,  composed  their 
plaintive  poems,  their  elegies,  in  hexameter  and  pen¬ 
tameter  verses.  Hence  every  thing  wrote  in  those 


— - - - Si  plus  adposcere  visus. 

Fit  Mimnermus,  et  optivo  cognomine  crescit. 

Epist.  ii.  1. 2 

Call  him  Callimachus?  If  more  his  claim, 
Mimnermus  he  Bhall  be,  his  wish’d  surname. 

Callimachus  had  applied  himself  to  every  kind  ot 
literature. 


Elian.  1.  xiii.  c.  25. 


»  Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  672. 


2  Quinctil.  1.  x.  c.  1. 
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SECTION  VII.— OF  THE  EPIGRAMMATIC  POETS. 

The  epigram  is  a  short  kind  of  poem,  susceptible 
of  all  subjects,  which  ought  to  conclude  with  a  happy, 
sprightly,  just  thought.  The  word  in  Greek  signi¬ 
fies  Inscription.  Those  which  the  ancients  placed 
upon  tombs,  statues,  temples,  and  triumphal  arches, 
were  sometimes  in  verse,  but  verse  of  the  greatest 
simplicity  of  style.  That  name  has  since  been  con¬ 
fined  to  the  species  of  poetry,  of  which  I  speak. 
The  epigram  generally  consists  of  only  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  lines:  more  extent,  however,  is  sometimes 
given  it. 

I  have  said  that  this  kind  of  poem  is  susceptible 
of  all  kinds  of  subjects.  This  is  true,  provided  care 
be  taken  to  exclude  all  calumny  and  obscenity  from  it. 

The  liberty,  which  the  comic  poets  gave  themselves 
•t  Athens,  of  attacking  the  most  considerable  and 
most  worthy  of  the  citizens  without  reserve,  made 
way  for  a  law  1  to  prohibit  the  mangling  of  any  body’s 
reputation  in  verse.  At  Rome,  amongst  the  laws  of 
the  twelve  tables,  which  very  rarely  condemned  to 
death,  there  was  one,  that  made  it  capital  for  any 
body  to  defame  a  citizen  in  verse.*  Cicero’s  reason 
is  no  less  just  than  remarkable,  “  This  law,”  says 
he,  “  was  wisely  instituted.  There  are  tribunals,  to 
which  we  may  be  cited  to  answer  for  our  conduct 
before  the  magistrates:  our  reputation,  therefore, 
ought  not  to  be  abandoned  to  the  malicious  wit  of 
the  poets,  nor  scandalous  accusations,  suffered  to  be 
formed  against  us,  without  its  being  in  our  power  to 
answer  them,  and  defend  ourselves  before  the  judg¬ 
es.”  Prceclare.  Judiciis  enim  ac  magislratuum  dis- 
ceptationibus  legitimis  propositam  vitam ,  non  poe- 
tarum  ingeniis,  habere  debemus;  nec  probrum  au- 
dire,  nisi  ea  conditione,  ut  responder e  liceat,  et  judi- 
cio  defendere. 

The  second  exception,  which  regards  purity  of 
manners,  is  neither  less  important,  nor  less  founded 
in  reason.  Our  propensity  to  evil  and  vice  is  already 
but  too  natural  and  headstrong,  and  does  not  want 
any  incentives  from  the  charms  and  insinuations  of 
delicate  verses,  the  poison  of  which,  concealed  under 
the  flowers  of  pleasing  poetry,  to  borrow  the  terms 
which  Martial  applies  to  the  Sirens,*  gives  us  a  cruel 
joy,  and,  by  its  enchanting  sweetness,  conveys  dis¬ 
ease  and  bane  into  the  soul.  The  wisest  legislators 
of  antiquity  always  considered  those,  who  abuse  the 
art  of  poetry  to  such  purposes,  as  the  pests  of  society, 
as  the  enemies  and  corrupters  of  mankind,  that  ought 
to  be  abhorred,  and  kept  under  with  the  highest 
marks  of  infamy  and  disgrace.  Such  wise  laws  had 
not  the  good  effect  to  be  hoped  from  them,  especial* 
ly  in  respect  to  the  epigram,  which  of  all  the  species 
of  poetry  has  abandoned  itself  most  to  obscenity. 

In  observing  the  two  rules  I  have  now  laid  down, 
epigrams  would  not  have  been  dangerous,  in  respect 
to  manners,  and  might  have  been  useful  as  to  style, 
by  throwing  into  it  occasionally  and  with  discretion 
those  agreeable,  lively,  quaint  thoughts,  which  we 
find  at  the  end  of  good  epigrams.  But,  what  in  its 
origin  was  beauty,  delicacy,  and  vivacity  of  wit, 
(which  is  properly  what  the  Latins  understand  by 
the  words,  acutus,  acumen ,)  soon  degenerated  into  a 
vicious  affectation,  that  extended  even  to  prose,  of 
which  it  became  the  fashion  studiously  to  conclude 
almost  all  the  phrases  and  periods  with  a  glittering 

*  In  vitium  libertas  excidit,  et  vim 
Dignam  lege  regi :  lex  est  accepts,  chorusque 
Turpiter  obticuit.  Herat,  in  Art.  Poet. 

Next  comedy  appeared  with  great  applause, 

Till  her  licentious  and  abusive  tongue 
Waken’d  the  magistrate’s  coercive  power. 

And  forc’d  it  to  suppress  her  insolence. 

Roscommon 

a  Si  mala  condiderit  in  quern  quis  carmina,  jus  est  judi- 
ciumque. 

Nostrse  contra  duodecim  label]®,  cum  perpaucas  res  capi- 
te  sanxissent;  in  his  hano  quoque  sanciendam  putaverunt,  si 
quis  actitavisset,  sive  carmen  condidisset  quod  infamiam 
afferret,  flagitiumve  alteri.  Cic.  de  Rep.  1.  iv.  apud  S.  Au¬ 
gust.  1  i.  c.  9.  Civit. 

»  Sirenas,  hilarem  navigantium  pcenam, 

Blandasque  mortes,  gaudiumque  ciudele. 

Vot.  II.— 59 
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thought,  in  the  nature  of  a  point.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  expatiate  farther  upon  that  head. 

F.  Vavaseur  the  Jesuit  has  treated  the  subject  we 
are  upon  more  at  large,  in  the  no  less  learned  than 
elegant  preface  to  the  three  books  of  epigrams,  which 
he  has  given  the  public.  There  are  also  useful  re¬ 
flections  upon  the  same  subject  in  the  book,  called 
Epigrammatum  Delectus. 

We  have  a  collection  of  Greek  epigrams  called 
Anthologia. 

Meleager,  a  native  of  Gadara,  a  city  of  Syria, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Seleucus  the  last  king  of 
that  realm,  made  the  first  collection  of  Greek  epi¬ 
grams,  which  he  called  Anthologia,  because  as  he 
had  chosen  the  brighest  and  most  florid  epigrams  of 
forty-six  ancient  poets,  he  considered  his  collection 
as  a  nosegay,  and  denominated  each  of  these  poets 
after  some  flower,  Anytus  the  lily,  Sappho  the  rose. 
Sic.  After  him  Philip  of  Thessalonica  made  a  sec¬ 
ond  collection,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Augustus, 
out  of  only  fourteen  poets.  Agathias  made  a  third, 
about  five  hundred  years  after,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Justinian.  PlANUDES,  a  monk  of  Constan¬ 
tinople,  who  lived  in  the  year  1380,  made  the  fourth 
and  last,  which  he  divided  into  seven  books,  in  each 
of  which  the  epigrams  are  disposed  in  an  alphabeti¬ 
cal  order  according  to  their  subjects.  This  is  the 
Anthologia  come  down  to  us.  He  retrenched  many 
obscene  epigrams,  for  which  some  of  the  learned  are 
not  a  little  angry  with  him.  There  are  a  great  many 
epigrams  in  this  collection,  that  abound  with  wit  and 
sense;  but  more  of  a  different  character. 

ARTICLE  II. 

OF  THE  LATIN  POETS. 

Poesy,  as  well  as  the  other  polite  arts,  did  not  find 
access  till  very  late  among  the  Romans,  solely  en¬ 
grossed  as  they  were  during  more  than  five  hundred 
years  by  military  views  and  expeditions,  and  void  of 
taste  for  every  thing  called  literature.  By  a  new 
kind  of  victory,  Greece,  when  conquered  and  re¬ 
duced,  subdued  the  victors  in  her  turn,  and  exercised 
over  them  a  power  the  more  glorious,  as  it  was  the 
result  of  their  will,  and  was  founded  upon  a  supe¬ 
riority  of  knowledge  and  science  no  sooner  known 
than  homaged.  That  learned  and  polite  nation,  which 
was  under  the  necessity  of  a  strict  commerce  with 
the  Romans,  by  degrees  made  thenWose  that  air  of 
rudeness  and  rusticity  they  still  retained  from  their 
ancient  origin,  and  inspired  them  with  a  taste  for  the 
arts  that  civilize,  improve  and  adorn  society. 

Grfficia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit,  et  artes 
Intulit  agresti  Latio.*  Sic  horidus  ille 
Defluxit  numerus  Saturnius,  et  grave  virus 
.Mum!  it  a:  pepulere.  Iiorat.  Epist.  i.  1,  2. 

Greece  conquer’d,  won  her  martial  victors’  hearts, 
And  polish’d  rustic  Latium  with  her  arts : 

The  rude  hoarse  strain  expir’d  of  Saturn’s  days, 

And  the  muse  soften’d  and  refin’d  oar  lays. 

This  happy  change  began  by  poetry,  whose  princi¬ 
pal  view  is  to  please,  and  whose  charms,  full  of  sweet¬ 
ness  and  delight,  impart  a  taste  for  themselves  soonest 
and  with  most  ease.  It  was  however  very  gross  and 
unpolished  in  its  beginning  at  Rome;  and  had  its  birth 
in  the  theatre,  or  at  least  began  there  to  assume  a  more 
graceful  and  elegant  air.  It  made  its  first  essays  in 
comedy,  traged,y,  and  satire,  which  it  carried  slowly 
and  by  insensible  acquisitions  to  a  great  degree  of 
perfection. 

When  the  Romans  had  been  almost  four  hundred 
years  without  any  dramatic  games,  chance  and  de¬ 
bauch  introduced  the  Fescennine  versesS-into  one  of 
their  fewts,  which  served  them  instead  of  theatrical 
pieces  near  an  hundred  and  twenty  years.  These 
verses  were  rude  and  almost  void  of  numbers,  as  they 


4  Horace  here  gives  us  the  time  when  poetry  began  to 
improve  among  the  Latins;  for  it  was  known  in  Italy  very 
early,  n umcrus  Saturnius  ;  and  as  Horace  tells  us  again  m 
the  same  epistle,  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Numa .  Saliare 

APli  yn  sp  f  n  7-771  pan 

.  TheseThrses  were  so  called  from  Fescennia,  a  city  of 
Etruria,  whence  they  were  brought  to  Rome 
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were  extemporaneous,  and  made  by  a  rustic  illiterate 
people,  who  knew  no  other  masters  but  mirth  and 
wine.  They  consisted  of  gross  raillery,  attended  with 
postures  and  dances. 

Fescennina  per  hunc  inventa  licentia  morem 
Versibus  aUernis  opprobria  rustics  fudit. 

Horat.  Epist.  i.  1.  ii. 

Fescennia's  license  thus  found  out,  the  swains 
Vented  their  taunts  in  rude  alternate  strains 

To  these  loose  and  irregular  verses  soon  succeeded 
a  chaster  kind  of  poetry,  which,  though  it  also  abound¬ 
ed  with  pleasant  ridicule,  had  nothing  viciously  inde¬ 
cent  in  it.l  This  poem  appeared  under  the  name  of 
Satyr  ( Satura ,)  from  its  variety,  and  had  regular  mea¬ 
sures,  that  is  to  say,  regular  music  and  dances:  but 
obscene  postures  were  banished  from  it.  These  sa¬ 
tyrs  were  innocent  farces,  in  which  the  spectators  and 
actors  were  indifferently  made  the  objects  of  mirth. 

Livius  Andronicus  found  things  in  this  state,  when 
he  conceived  the  design  of  making  comedies  and  tra¬ 
gedies  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks.®  Other  poets  fol¬ 
lowed  his  example,  copying  after  the  same  originals: 
of  these  were  Naevius,  Ennius,  Caecillius,  Pacuvius, 
Accius,  and  Plautus.  These  seven  poets,  of  whom  I 
am  going  to  speak,  lived  almost  all  of  them  at  the 
same  time  in  the  space  of  sixty  years. 

In  what  I  propose  to  say  here  of  the  Latin  poets,  I 
shall  not  follow  the  order  of  the  subject,  as  I  have 
done  in  speaking  of  the  Greek  poets,  but  the  order  of 
time,  which  seemed  to  me  the  most  proper  for  show¬ 
ing  the  birth,  progress,  perfection,  and  decline  of  the 
Latin  poetry. 

I  shall  divide  the  whole  time  into  three  different 
ages.  The  first  shall  consist  of  about  two  hundred 
years,  during  which  Latin  poetry  had  its  birth,  was 
improved,  and  gradually  acquired  strength.  Its  se¬ 
cond  age  will  consist  of  about  an  hundred  years,  from 
Julius  Caesar  to  the  middle  of  Tiberius’s  reign,  in 
which  it  attained  its  highest  degree  of  perfection. 
The  third  age  will  contain  the  subsequent  years, 
wherein,  by  a  sufficiently  rapid  decline,  it  fell  from 
that  flourishing  state,  and  at  length  entirely  degene¬ 
rated  from  its  ancient  reputation. 

SECTION  I. — FIRST  AGE  OF  LATIN  POETRY. 
LIVIUS  ANDRONICUS. 

The  poet  Andronicus  took  the  praenomen  of  Livius, 
because  he  had  been  set  at  liberty  by  M.  Livius  Sali- 
nator,  whose  daughters  he  had  instructed. 3  He  repre¬ 
sented  his  first  tragedy,  A.  M.  3764,  a  year  before  the 
birth  of  Ennius,  the  first  year  after  the  first  Punic  war, 
and  the  514th  of  Rome,  in  the  consulship  of  C.  Clau¬ 
dius  Cento  and  M.  Sempronius  Tuditanus;4  about  an 
hundred  and  sixty  years  after  the  death  of  Sophocles 
and  Euripides,  fifty  after  that  of  Menander,  and  two 
hundred  and  twenty  before  that  of  Virgil. 

CN.  NiEVIUS. 

N.JEVIUS,  according  to  Varro,  had  served  in  the  first 
Punic  war,  A.  M.  3769.  Encouraged  by  the  example 
of  Andronicus,  he  trod  in  his  steps,  and  five  years  after 
him,  began  to  give  the  public  theatrical  pieces:  these 
were  comedies®  He  drew  upon  himself  the  hatred 
of  the  nobility,  and  especially  of  one  Metellus;  which 
obliged  him  to  quit  Rome.  He  retired  to  Utica, 
where  he  died.* *  He  had  composed  the  history  of 
the  first  Punic  war  in  verse. 

Q.  ENNIUS; 

He  was  born  at  Rudise,  a  city  of  Calabria,  A.  M. 
3764,  in  the  514th  or  515th  year  of  Rome,  and  lived 
to  the  age  of  forty  in  Sardinia-’  It  was  there  he  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  Cato  the  Censor,  who  learned 
the  Greek  language  of  him  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
and  afterwards  carried  him  to  Rome,  as  M.  Fulvius 
Nobilior  afterwards  did  to  iEtolia.  The  son  of  this 


i  Liv.  1.  vii.  n.  2.  a  Ibid, 

s  Euseb.  in  Chron. 

*  Cic.  in  Brut.  n.  72.  Aul.  Gell.  I.  xvii.  c.  21. 

»  Aul.  Gell.  Ibid.  «  Euseb.  in  Chron. 

s  Aurel.  Vic.  de  Vir.  Must.  c.  47.  1  Tusc.  n.  3. 


Nobilior  caused  the  freedom  of  Rome  to  be  granted 
him,  which  in  those  times  was  a  very  considerable 
honour.  He  had  composed  the  annals  of  Rome  in 
heroic  verse,  and  was  at  the  twelfth  book  of  that  work 
in  his  sixty-seventh  year.8  He  had  also  celebrated 
the  victories  of  the  first  Scipio  Africanus,  with  whom 
he  had  contracted  a  particular  friendship, and  who  al¬ 
ways  treated  him  with  the  highest  marks  of  esteem 
and  consideration.®  Some  even  believe  that  he  gave 
his  image  a  place  in  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios.  He 
died  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  Scipio  was 
well  assured,  that  the  memory  of  his  great  actions 
would  subsist  as  long  as  Rome,  and  as  Africa  contin¬ 
ued  in  subjection  to  Italy:  but  he  also  believed,  that 
the  writings  of  Ennius  were  highly  capable  of  aug¬ 
menting  their  splendour,  and  perpetuating  their  re¬ 
membrance:*®  a  person  whose  glorious  victories  me¬ 
rited  rather  a  Homer  to  celebrate  them,  than  a  poet 
whose  sty  le  did  but  ill  suit  the  grandeur  of  his  actions! 

It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  the  Latin  poetry,  in  its 
infancy',  and  weak  at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of, 
could  not  have  much  beauty  and  ornament.  It  some¬ 
times  showed  force  and  genius,  but  without  elegance 
and  grace,  and  with  great  inequality.  This  Quincti- 
lian,  where  he  draws  Ennius’s  character,  expresses  by 
an  admirable  comparison.  Knnium  sicut  sacros  ve~ 
tustate  lucos  adoremus,  in  quibus  grandia  et  antiqua 
robora  jam  non  tantam  habent  speciem,  quantum  re - 
ligionem.  “  Let  us  reverence  Ennius,”  says  he,  “as 
we  do  those  groves,  which  time  hath  consecrated  and 
made  venerable,  and  of  which  the  great  and  ancient 
oaks  do  not  strike  us  so  much  with  their  beauty,  as 
with  a  kind  of  religious  veneration.” 

Cicero,  in  his  treatise  upon  old  age,  relates  a  fact 
which  ought  to  do  Ennius’s  memory  abundance  of 
honour.  He  says,  “that  poet  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
carried  the  two  loads  which  are  commonly  thought 
the  hardest  to  bear,  poverty  and  old  age,  not  only 
with  such  constancy  but  gaiety,  that  it  might  almost 
be  said  he  took  delight  in  them.”H 

CiECILIUS.  PACUVIUS. 

These  two  poets  lived  in  the  time  of  Ennius,  both, 
however,  younger  than  him.  The  first,  according  to 
some,  was  a  native  of  Milan,  a  comic  poet,  and  at  first 
lived  with  Ennius.  Pacuvius,  Ennius’s  nephew,  was 
of  Brundusium.  He  professed  both  poetry  and  paint¬ 
ing,  which  have  always  been  deemed  sister  arts;  and 
distinguished  himself  particularly  in  tragic  poetry. 1* 
Though  they'  lived  in  the  time  of  Laelius  and  Scipio, 
that  is  to  say,  at  a  time  to  which  the  purity  of  lan¬ 
guage  as  well  as  manners  seem  singularly  attached, 
their  diction  carries  no  air  of  so  happy  an  age. 13 

Laslius,  however,  one  of  the  persons  whom  Cicero 
introduces  in  his  dialogue  upon  friendship,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  Pacuvius  as  of  his  particular  friend  says,  that 
the  people  received  one  of  his  plays  called  Orestes 
with  uncommon  applause,  especially  the  scene  where 
Pylades  declares  himself  to  be  Orestes  to  the  king,  in 
order  to  save  his  friend’s  life,  and  the  latter  affirms 
himself  to  be  the  true  Orestes.  It  is  not  impossible 
but  that  the  beauty  and  spirit  of  the  sentiments  might 
on  this  occasion  make  the  audience  forget  the  want  of 
justness  and  delicacy  of  expressions.^ 

•  Aul.  Gell.  1.  xvii.  c.  21. 

•  CaruB  fuit  Africano  superiori  noster  Ennius.  Itaqu* 
etiam  in  sepulr.ro  Scipionum  putatur  in  esse  constitutes 
Ctc.  pro  Arch.  Poet.  n.  22. 

10  Non  incendia  Carthaginis  impia 

Ejus,  qui  domita  nomen  ab  Africa 

Lncratus  rediit,  clarius  indicant 

Laudes,  quam  Calabrse  Pierides.— Hor.  od.  viii.  1. 4. 

Not  impious  Carthage  burnt  does  more, 

Than  the  Calabrian  muse,  proclaim 
The  hero’s  glory,  who  of  yore 

From  conquer'd  Afric  took  his  name. 

11  Annos  septuaginta  natus,  (tot  enim  vixit  Ennius)  ita 
terebat  quo,  qum  maxima  putantur  onera,  paupertatem  et 
senectutem,  ut  eis  pene  delectari  videretur.  De  Senect.  a.  14. 

is  Euseb.  in  Chron. 

13  MittoC.  Lffilium.P.  Scipionem.  ^Etatis  illius  ista  fuit 
laus,  tanquam  mnocentiffi,  sic  Latine  loquendi.  Non  omni- 
urn  tamen:  nam  illorum  mquales  Ctecilium  et  Pacuvium 
male  locutos  videmus.  Cic.  iv.  Brut.  n.  258, 

14  Qui  clamores  tota  cavea  nuper  in  hospitis  mei  et  amici 
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ATT  1  US. 

L.  Attius  or  Accius,  lor  his  name  19  written  both 
ways,  was  the  son  of  a  freedman:  A.  M.  3864.  He 
exhibited  some  tragedies  in  the  time  of  Pacuvius, 
though  almost  fifty  years  younger  than  him. I  W e  are 
told  that  some  of  them  were  performed  in  the  edile- 
»hip  of  the  celebrated  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Mucianus, 
in  whose  person  five  of  the  greatest  advantages  that 
could  be  possessed,  are  said  to  be  united  :*  great  riches, 
illustrious  birth,  supreme  eloquence,  profound  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  law,  with  the  office  of  great  pontiff:  [Port- 
ti/ex  maximus.^ 

This  poet  lived  in  great  friendship  with  D.  Junius 
Brutus,  who  first  carried  the  Roman  arms  in  Spain  as 
far  as  the  ocean.4  Accius  composed  verses  in  honour 
of  him,  with  which  that  general  adorned  the  porch 
of  a  temple  that  he  built  with  the  spoils  taken  from 
the  enemy. 

PLAUTUS. 

Plautus  (JkT.  Accius )  wa9  of  Salinae,  a  city  of  Um¬ 
bria  in  Italy  (in  Romagnia.)9  He  acquired  great  repu¬ 
tation  at  Rome  by  his  comedies,  at  the  same  time  with 
the  three  last  poets  mentioned  above.  AulusGellius 
tells  us,  after  Varro,  that  Plautus  applied  himself  to 
merchandise,  and  that  having  lost  all  he  had  in  it,  he 
was  obliged  for  the  means  of  life  to  serve  a  baker,  in 
whose  house  he  turned  a  corn-mill. 

Of  all  the  poets  who  appeared  till  him,  only  some 
fragments  remain.  Plautus  has  been  more  fortunate, 
nineteen  of  whose  comedies  have  escaped  the  injuries 
of  time,  and  come  down  almost  entire  to  us.  It  is 
very  probable,  that  his  works  preserved  themselves 
better  than  others,  because  as  they  were  more  agreea¬ 
ble  to  the  public,  the  demand  for  them  was  greater  and 
more  permanent.  They  were  not  only  acted  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  but  from  a  passage  in  Arnobius6  it 
appears  that  they  continued  to  be  played  in  the  reign 
of  Diocletian,  three  hundred  years  after  the  birth  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

Various  judgments  have  been  passed  on  this  poet. 
His  elocution  seems  to  be  generally  approved,  with¬ 
out  doubt  in  regard  to  the  purity,  propriety,  energy, 
abundance,  and  even  elegance  of  his  style.  Varro 
says,  that  if  the  muses  were  to  speak  Latin,  they  would 
borrow  the  language  of  Plautus:  lice-t  Varro  dicat 

musas - Plautino  sermone  locuturas  futsse,  si  La- 

tine  loqui  vellentl  Such  a  praise  makes  no  excep¬ 
tions,  and  leaves  us  nothing  to  desire.  Aulus  Gellius8 
speaks  of  him  no  less  to  his  advantage:  Plautus,  homo 
llng-uce  atque  eleguntice  in  verbis  Latinos  princeps. 
Horace,  who  was  undoubtedly  a  good  judge  in  this 
point,  does  not  seem  so  favourable  to  Plautus.  The 
whole  passage  is  as  follows: 

At  nostri  pfoavi  Plautinos  et  numeros,  et 
Laudavere  sales;  nimium  patienter  utrumque, 

Ne  ciicam  stulte,  mirati ;  si  modo  ego  et  vos 
Scimus  inurhanum  lepido  seponere  dicto, 
Legitimumque  9onum  digito  callemus,  et  aure. 

Herat,  in  Art.  Poet. 

“Our  ancestors,”  said  he  to  the  Pisos,  “practised  and 
admired  the  verses  and  raillery'  of  Plautus  with  too 
much  indulgence,  not  to  call  it  stupidity;  it  it  be  true, 
that  either  you  or  I  know  how  to  distinguish  delicate, 
from  gross,  raillery,  and  have  ears  to  judge  aright  of 
the  numbers  and  harmony  of  verse.”  This  criticism 
teems  the  more  against  Plautus,  as  it  argues  that  Ho¬ 
race  was  not  alone  in  his  opinion,  and  that  the  court 
of  Augustus  had  no  greater  taste  than  him,  either  for 
the  versification  or  pleasantries  of  that  poet.  Horace’s 
censure  falls  upon  two  articles;  the  numbers  and  har- 


M.  Pacuvii  nova  fabula,  cum  ignorante  rege,  uter  esset 
Orestes,  Pylades  Orestem  se  esse  diceret,  ut  pro  illo  necare- 
tur ;  Orestes  autem,  ita  ut  erat,  Orestem  se  esse  persevera- 
let.  Stantes  plaudebant  in  re  ficta :  quid  arbitremus  in  vera 
facturos  fnisse  ?  Be  Amicit.  n.  24. 

1  Euseb.  in  Chron.  a  Aul.  Gell.  1.  i.  c.  1. 

»  Ditissimus,  nobilissimus,  eloquentissimus,  juris-consul- 
tissimus,  Pontifex  maximus. 

«  Val.  Max.  1.  viii.  c.  14.  *  Aul.  Gell.  1.  iii.  e.  3 

•  Arnob.  1.  vii  ’  Quinctil.  1.  x.  c.  1. 

•  Aul.  Gell.  1  vii.  e.  17. 


mony  of  his  verses,  numeros;  and  his  raillery,  sales. 
for  my  part  I  believe  it  indispensably  light  to  adopt 
his  judgment  in  a  great  measure.  But  it  is  not  impos¬ 
sible  that  Horace,  offended  at  the  unjust  preference 
given  by  his  age  to  the  ancient  Latin  poets  against 
those  of  their  own  times,  may  have  been  a  little  too 
hypercritical  upon  some  occasions,  and  on  this  in  par¬ 
ticular.  It  is  certain  that  Plautus  was  not  exact  in  his 
verses,  which  for  that  reason  he  calls  numeros  innu- 
ros,  numbers  without  number,  in  the  epitaph  he  made 
for  himself.  He  did  not  confine  himself  to  observing 
the  same  measure,  and  has  jumbled  so  many  different 
kinds  of  verse  together,  that  the  most  learned  find  it 
difficult  to  distinguish  them.  It  is  no  less  certain  that 
he  has  flat,  low,  and  often  extravagant  pleasantries; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  has  such  as  are  fine  and  deli¬ 
cate.  Cicero  for  this  reason,  who  was  no  bad  judge 
of  what  the  ancients  called  Urbanity,  proposes  him 
as  a  model  for  raillery.9 

These  faults  of  Plautus  therefore  do  not  hinder  his 
being  an  excellent  comic  poet.  They  are  very  hap¬ 
pily  atoned  for  by  many  fine  qualities,  which  may  not 
only  make  him  equal,  but  perhaps  superior  to  Terence. 
This  is  Madam  Dacier’s  judgment,  (then  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Le  Fevre)  in  her  comparison  of  these  two  poets.10 
“  Terence,”  says  she,  “  has  undoubtedly  most  art,  but 
the  other  most  wit:  Terence  makes  more  be  said  than 
done,  Plautus  more  done  than  said  ;  which  latter  is  the 
true  character  of  comedy,  that  consists  much  more  in 
action  than  discourse.  This  busy  vivacity  seems  to 
include  a  farther  considerable  advantage  on  the  side 
of  Plautus:  that  is,  his  intrigues  are  always  adapted  to 
the  character  of  his  actor,  whilst  his  incidents  are  well 
varied,  and  are  never  without  something  that  surpri¬ 
ses  agreeably;  whereas  the  stage  seems  sometimes  to 
stand  still  in  Terence,  in  whom  the  vivacity  of  the 
action,  and  the  incidents  and  intrigues  that  form  the 
plot,  are  manifestly  defective.”  This  is  Caesar’s  re¬ 
proach  of  him  in  some  verses,  which  I  shall  repeat 
when  I  come  to  speak  of  Terence. 

To  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  style,  Latin- 
ity,  and  antiquated  language  of  Plautus,  I  shall  tran¬ 
scribe  in  this  place  the  beginning  of  the  prologue  of 
Amphitryon,  one  of  his  finest  plays.  It  is  spoken  by 
Mercury. 

Un  vos  in  vostris  voltis  mercimoniis 
Emundis  vendundisque  me  Iretum  lucris 
Afficere,  atque  adjuvare  in  rebus  omnibus  : 

Et  ut  res  rationesque  vestrorum  omnium 
Bene  expedire  voltis  peregreque  et  domi, 

Bonoque  atque  amplo  aur.tare  perpetuo  lucro 
duasque  inetepistis  res,  quasque  iocffiplabitis : 

Et  uti  bonis  vostrosque  omnis  nuntiis 
Me  afficere  voltis  ;  ea  afferam,  eaque  ut  nuntiem, 

Ctute  maxime  in  rem  vostrom  communem  sient: 

(Nam  vos  quidem  id  jam  seitis  conoessum  et  datum 
Mi  esse  ab  diis  aliis,  nuntiis  prffisim  et  lucro:) 

Hffic  ut  me  vultis  approbare,  annilier 
Lucrum  ut  pereune  vobis  semper  suppetat. 

Ita  liuic  fucietis  fabulai  silentium, 

Itaque  aequi  et  justi  hie  eritis  omnes  arbitri. 

To  understand  these  verses,  we  must  remember 
that  Mercury  was  the  god  of  merchants,  and  the  mes¬ 
senger  of  the  gods.  “A9  you  desire  me  to  be  propi¬ 
tious  to  you  in  your  bargains  and  sales;  as  you  de¬ 
sire  to  prosper  in  y'our  affairs  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  to  see  a  considerable  profit  continually  augment 
your  present  and  future  fortunes  and  undertakings; 
as  you  desire  that  I  should  be  the  bearer  of  good 
news  to  yourselves  and  your  families,  and  bring  you 
such  advices  as  are  most  for  the  benefit  of  your  com¬ 
monwealth,  (for  you  know  that  by  the  consent  of  the 
other  gods  I  preside  over  news  and  gain:)  as  you 
desire  that  I  should  grant  you  all  these  things,  and 
that  your  gains  may  be  as  lasting  as  your  occasions; 
so  you  will  now  afford  this  play  your  favourable  at¬ 
tention,  and  show  yourselves  just  and  equitable  in 
your  judgment  of  it.” 

•  Duplex omninoest  jocandi  genus:  unum  illiberale  petu- 
lans,  flagitiosum,  obsccenum  ;  alterum  elegans,  urbunum,  in» 
geniosum,  facetum  ;  quo  genere  non  modo  Plautus  noster, 
et  Atticorum  antiqua  comcedia,  sed  etiaw  philosophorum. 
Socraticorum  libri  sunt  referti.  Liu.  i.  de  n.  1U4 

10  Preface  to  the  translation  of  three  cor  wot  l'lautua 
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We  often  meet  with  fine  maxims  in  Plautus  for  the 
conduct  of  life,  and  regulation  of  manners;  of  which 
I  shall  give  one  example  from  the  play  just  cited. 
It  is  a  speech  of  Alcmena’s  to  her  husband  Amphi¬ 
tryon,  which  in  a  few  lines  includes  all  the  duties  of 
a  wise  and  virtuous  wife. 

Non  ego  illam  mihi  dotem  duco  esse,  qua!  dos  dicitur 
Sed  pudicitiam,  et  pudorem,  et  sedatum  cupidinem, 

Deum  metum,  parentum  amorem.et  cognatum  concordiam; 
Tibi  morigera,  atque  ut  munifica  sim  bonis,  prosim  probia. 

Act  II.  scene  2. 

“I  do  not  esteem  that  a  dowry,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  called  so:  but  honour,  modesty,  desires  sub¬ 
jected  to  reason,  the  fear  of  the  gods,  the  love  of  our 
parents,  unity  with  our  relations;  obedence  to  you, 
munificence  to  the  deserving,  and  to  be  useful  to  the 
just.” 

But' for  some  passages  of  this  kind,  how  many  has 
he  that  are  contrary  to  decency  and  purity  of  man¬ 
ners!  It  is  great  pity  that  this  reproach  should  ex¬ 
tend  almost  generally  to  the  best  poets  of  the  pagan 
world.  What  Quinctilian  says  1  of  certain  dangerous 
poems,  may  be  well  applied  on  this  occasion;  That 
youth  should,  if  possible,  be  kept  entirely  ignorant 
of  them,  or  at  least  that  they  should  be  reserved  for 
riper  years,  and  a  time  of  life  less  liable  to  corrup¬ 
tion:  Amoveantur,  si  fieri  potest;  si  minus,  eerie  ad 

Jirmius  cetatis  robur  reserventur - cum  mores 

in  tuto  fuerint. 

TERENCE. 

Terence  was  born  at  Carthage  after  the  second 
Punic  war,  in  the  56th  year  of  Rome,3  A.  M.  3818. 
He  was  a  slave  to  Terentius  Lucanus,  a  Roman  sena¬ 
tor,  who  upon  account  of  his  wit,  not  only  caused 
him  to  be  educated  with  great  care,  but  gave  him  his 
liberty  whilst  very  young.  It  was  this  senator  from 
whom  our  poet  took  the  name  of  Terence;  such  as 
were  made  free  usually  assuming  the  names  of  the  mas¬ 
ters  that  set  them  at  liberty.  He  was  much  beloved 
and  esteemed  by  the  principal  persons  of  Rome,  and 
lived  in  particular  intimacy  with  Laelius  and  Scipio 
Africanus,  who  took  and  demolished  Numantia.  The 
latter  was  eleven  years  younger  than  him. 

Six  of  Terence’s  comedies  have  come  down  to 
us.  When  he  sold  the  first  to  the  ediles,  it  was 
thought  proper  that  he  should  read  it  beforehand 
to  Caecilius,  a  comic  poet  as  well  as  himself,  and 
in  great  esteem  at  Rome,  when  Terence  first  ap¬ 
peared  there.  Accordingly  he  went  to  his  house, 
and  found  him  at  table.  He  was  brought  in,  and  as 
he  was  very  ill  dressed,  a  stool  was  given  him  near 
Caecilius’  bed,  where  he  sat  down  and  began  to  read. 
He  had  no  sooner  read  some  few  verses,  than  Cae¬ 
cilius  invited  him  to  supper,  and  placed  him  at  table 
near  himself.  Judgments  are  not  always  to  be  form¬ 
ed  of  men  by  their  outsides.  A  bad  dress  may  often 
cover  the  most  excellent  talents. 

The  Eunuch,  one  of  the  six  comedies  of  Terence, 
was  received  with  such  applause,  that  it  was  acted 
-  twice  the  same  day,  morning  and  evening,  which  per¬ 
haps  had  never  happened  to  any  play  before;  and  a 
>  much  better  price  was  given  for  it  than  had  ever  been 
paid  for  any  comedy  till  then:  for  Terence  got  eight 
<  thousand  sesterces,  or  about  fifty  pounds. 

It  was  publicly  enough  reported,  that  Scipio  and 
:  Laslius  assisted  him  in  the  composition  of  his  plays, 
which  rumour  he  augmented  himself  by  denying  it 
■  but  faintly,  as  he  does  in  the  prologue  to  the  Adelphi, 
the  last  of  his  comedies.  “  As  to  what  those  envious 
ersons  say,  that  he  is  assisted  in  composing  his  works 
y  some  illustrious  persons,  he  is  so  far  from  taking 
i  that  as  the  offence  they  intended  it,  that  he  conceives 
it  the  highest  praise  which  could  be  given  him,  as  it 
js  a  proof,  that  he  has  the  honour  to  please  those, 
who  please  this  audience  and  the  whole  Roman  peo- 

Ele;  and  who  in  peace,  in  war,  and  on  all  occasions, 
ave  rendered  the  commonwealth  in  general,  and 
every  one  in  particular,  the  highest  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  services,  without  being  either  more  distant  or 
vtnore  haughty  upon  that  account.” 


We  may  believe,  however,  that  he  only  denied  this 
assistance  so  negligently,  to  make  his  court  to  Lselius 
and  Scipio,  to  whom  he  knew  such  a  conduct  would 
not  be  disagreeable.  That  report  notwithstanding 
says  Suetonius  in  the  Life  of  Terence  ascribed  to 
him,  augmented  continually,  and  is  come  down  to 
our  times.  The  poet  Valgius,  who  was  Horace’s 
cotemporary,  says  positively  in  speaking  of  Terence’s 
comedies: — 

Hie  qua  vocantur  fabulae,  cujus  sunt? 

Non  has,  qui  jura  populis,  recensens  *  clabat 

Honore  summo  uffectus  fecit  fabulas  ? 

“And  pray,  whose  are  these  same  comedies?  Are 
they  not  his,  who,  after  having  acquired  the  highest 
glory,  gave  laws,  and  governed  the  people  with  pow¬ 
er  and  authority?” 

Whether  Terence  was  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
reproach  of  publishing  the  works  of  others  as  his  own 
or  had  formed  the  design  of  going  to  learn  the  cus¬ 
toms  and  manners  of  the  Greeks  perfectly,  in  order 
to  represent  them  the  better  in  his  plays;  after  hav¬ 
ing  composed  the  six  comedies  still  extant,  and  be¬ 
fore  he  was  thirty-five  years  old,  he  quitted  Rome, 
where  he  was  never  seen  more.  Some  said  that  he 
died  at  sea  in  his  return  from  Greece,  whence  he 
brought  with  him  an  hundred  and  eight  plays, which 
he  had  translated  from  Menander.  Others  assure  us, 
that  he  died  at  the  city  of  Stymphalus  in  Arcadia,  in 
the  consulship  of  Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella  and  M. 
Fulvius,  of  a  disease  occasioned  by  his  grief  for  hav¬ 
ing  lost  the  comedies  he  had  translated,  and  those 
he  bad  made  himself. 

Terence  had  only  one  daughter,  who,  after  his 
death,  was  married  to  a  Roman  knight,  and  to  whom 
he  left  a  house  and  garden  of  twenty  acres  upon  the 
Appian  way. 

Cicero,  in  a  copy  of  verses  entitled  AsijttAv,  which 
signifies  a  meadow,  says  of  Terence: 

Tu  quoque,  qui  solus  lecto  sermone,  Terenti, 

Conversum  expressumque  Latina  voce  Menandrum 
In  medio  populi  sedatis  vocibus  effers, 

Quidquid  come  loquens,  atque  omnia  dulcia  linquens. 

That  is,  “And  you,  Terence,  who  alone  translates 
Menander  with  so  much  eloquence,  and  makes  him 
speak  the  language  of  the  Romans  so  happily,  in 
your  judicious  choice  of  whatever  is  sweetest  and 
most  delicate  in  it.”  This  testimony  is  for  the  hon¬ 
our  of  Terence;  but  the  verses  that  express  it,  not 
much  for  Cicero’s. 

I  now  proceed  to  those  of  Caesar,  which  I  men¬ 
tioned  before.  That  great  man,  who  wrote  with  so 
much  force  and  accuracy,  and  had  himself  composed 
a  Greek  tragedy,  called  CEdipus,  says,  addressing 
himself  to  Terence: 

Tu  quoque,  tu  in  summis,  odimidiate  Menander, 
Poneris,  et  merito,  puri  sermonis  amator. 

Lenibus  atque  utinam  scriptis  adjuncta  foret  vi3 
Comica,  ut  eequnto  virtus  polleret  honore 
Cum  Graecis,  neque  in  hac  despectus  parte  jaceres : 
Unum  hoc  maceror,  et  doleo  tibi  deese,  Terenti. 

“  Thou  also,  Menander’s  half,  art  ranked  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  greatest  poets,  and  deservedly,  for  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  thy  style.  And  I  wish  thy  sweet  writings  had 
in  them  the  comic  force  and  spirit,  that  thy  merit 
might  have  ranked  thee  with  the  Greeks,  and  that 
thou  wer’t  not  so  much  below  them  in  that  point? 
But  this,  Terence,  is  unhappily  what  you  want,  and 
I  much  regret.” 

Terence’s  great  talent  consists  in  the  inimitable 
art  of  expressing  the  manners,  and  copying  nature 
with  so  genuine  and  unstudied  a  simplicity,  that  every 
body  believes  himself  capable  of  writing  in  the  same 
manner;  and  at  the  same  time  with  such  elegance 
and  ingenuity,  as  nobody  has  ever  been  able  to  come 
up  to.  Hence  it  is  from  this  talent,  this  wonderful 
art  diffused  throughout  the  comedies  of  Terence, 
which  charms  and  transports  without  notice,  or  any 
glitter  of  ornaments,  that  Horace  characterizes  him, 

Vincere  Caecilius  gravitate,  Terentius  arte  rdicitur.l 

Ep.  x.  1.  2. 

Terence,  with  an  extreme  purity  of  speech  and  • 


»  L.  1.  c.  8. 


®  Suet,  in  vit.  Terent. 
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simple  and  natural  style,  unites  all  the  graces  and 
delicacy,  of  which  his  language  was  susceptible;  and 
of  all  the  Latin  authors  has  come  the  nearest  to  Atti¬ 
cism,  or  to  whatever  is  considered  the  finest,  most  ex¬ 
quisite,  and  most  perfect  among  the  Greeks.1  Quinc- 
tilian,  in  speaking  of  Terence,  of  whom  he  only  says, 
that  his  writings  were  highly  elegant,  observes,  that 
the  Roman  language  rendered  but  very  imperfectly 
that  refinement  of  taste,  that  inimitable  grace,  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  Greeks,  and  even  to  be  found  only  in  the 
Attic  dialect.  Vix  levern  consequimur  umbram,adeo 
ut  mihi  sermo  ipse  Romanus  non  recipere  videatur 
illam  solis  concessam  Atticis  venerem,  quando  earn 
ne  Graci  quidem  in  alio  genere  linguae  oblinuerint. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  subject  of  his  comedies  makes 
them  dangerous  to  youth;  upon  which  I  have  treat¬ 
ed  at  laqge  in  my  books  upon  studying  polite  learning. 

LUCILIUS. 

Lucilius,  ( Caius  Lucilius )  a  Roman  knight,  was 
born  at  Suessa,  a  town  of  Campania,  in  the  158th 
Olympiad,  A.  M.  3856,  and  the  605th  year  of  Rome, 
when  Pacuvius  the  tragic  poet  flourished.2 *  He  is 
said  to  have  carried  arms  under  the  second  Scipio 
Africanus  at  the  siege  of  Numautia:  but  as  he  was 
then  but  fifteen  years  old,  this  circumstance  is  dubi¬ 
ous.  He  had  a  great  share  in  that  famous  general’s 
friendship,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Laelius.  He  was 
their  companion  in  the  innocent  sports  and  amuse¬ 
ments,  to  which  they  did  not  disdain  to  descend,  and 
in  which  those  great  men,  at  their  hours  of  leisure, 
endeavoured  to  unbend  themselves  after  their  serious 
and  important  occupations:  an  admirable  simplicity 
in  persons  of  their  rank  and  gravity ! 

Quin  ubi  se  a  vulgo  et  scena  in  secreta  remorant 
Virtus  Scipiad®,  et  mitis  sapientia  Lteli, 

Nugari  cum  illo,  et  discincti  ludere,  donee 
Decoqueretur  olus,  soliti.  Hor.  Sat.  i.  1.  2. 

With  him,  retir’d  from  crowds  and  state  at  home. 

Wise  gentle  Ladius,  and  the  pride  of  Rome, 

Scipio,  ’twixt  play  and  trifle,  liv’d  in  jest, 

Till  herbs,  the  frugal  meal,  and  roots  were  drest. 

Lucilius  passes  for  the  inventor  of  satire,  because 
he  gave  it  its  last  form,  the  same  in  which  Horace, 
Persius,  and  Juvenal,  have  followed  him.  Ennius, 
however,  had  set  him  the  example  before,  as  Horace 
himself  confesses  by  these  verses,  in  which  he  com¬ 
pares  Lucilius  to  Ennius. 

- Fuerit  Lucilius,  inquam, 

Comis  et  urbanis ;  fuerit  limatior  idem, 

Quarn  rudis  et  Grsecis  intacti  carminis  auctor. 

But  the  satires  of  Ennius, 3  though  like  those  of  Lu¬ 
cilius  and  Horace  in  other  respects,  differed  from 
them  in  form,  as  they  consisted  of  several  different 
kinds  of  verse. 

The  new  form  which  Lucilius  gave  satire,  as  I  have 
said  before,  made  Horace  and  Quinctilian  consider 
him  as  the  inventor  of  that  species  of  poetry;  to 
which  title  he  has  a  just  claim.4 

There  was  another  kind  of  satire,  which  derived 
itself  also  from  the  ancient.5  It  is  called  the  Varro- 
nian  or  Menippean  satire;  because  Varro,  the  most 
learned  of  the  Romans,  was  its  author,  imitating  in 
that  work  the  Cynic  philosopher  Menippus  ofGadara. 
This  species  of  satire  was  not  only  composed  of  se¬ 
veral  kinds  of  verses,  but  Varro  introduced  prose  into 
it,  in  which  there  was,  besides,  a  mixture  of  Greek 
and  Latin.  The  work  of  Petronius,  that  of  Seneca, 
upon  the  death  of  Claudius,  and  of  Boetius  upon  the 


t  Terentii  scripts  sunt  in  hoc  genere  elegantissima. 
a  Euseb.  in  Chron.  Veil.  Paterc.  1.  ii.  c.  9. 

•  Olim  carmen,  quod  ex  variis  poematibus  constabat  Sa¬ 
tyr  x  dicebatur,  quale  scripserunt  Pacuvius  et  Ennius.  Di¬ 
med.  Qrammat. 

Satyra,  cibi  genus,  ex  variis  rebus  couditum.  Festus. 

4  - - Quid  cum  est  Lucilius  ausus 

Primus  in  hunc  operis  compotiere  carmina  morem. 

Sat.  i.  1.  2. 

Satyra  quidem  tota  nostra  est,  in  qua  primus  insignem 
laudem  adeptus  est  Lucilius.  Quinctil.  1.  x.  c.  1. 

s  Alterum  illud  est  et  prius  Satyrs  genus,  quod  non  sola 
earminum  varietate  condidit  Terentius  Varro,  vir  Romano- 
rum  cruditissimus.  Quinctil.  1.  x.  c.  I. 
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consolation  of  philosophy,  are  all  satires  of  the  sama 
kind  with  this  of  Varro.  But  to  return  ta  my  subject. 

Lucilius  composed  thirty  books  of  satires,  in  which 
he  censured  many  persons  of  bad  lives  by  name  and 
in  a  very  offensive  manner,  as  Horace  informs  us,  re¬ 
garding  only  virtue,  and  the  lovers  of  virtue. 

Primores  populi  arripuit,  populumque  tribulim, 

Scilicet  uni  eequus  virtuti,  atque  ejus  amicis. 

Sat.  i.  I.  2. 

His  pen  made  the  conscious  bad  tremble,  as  if  he  had 
pursued  them  sword  in  hand  : — 

Ense  velut  stricto,  quoties  Lucilius  ardens 
Infremuit,  rubet  auditor  cui  frigida  mens  est 
Criminibus,  tacita  sudant  preecordia  culpa. 

Juven.  Sat.  i. 

Lucilius6 *  used  to  say  that  he  desired  his  readers 
might  neither  be  very  ignorant  nor  very  learned. 
The  one  saw  too  little,  and  the  other  loo  much. 
The  one  did  not  know  what  was  good,  and  conse¬ 
quently  no  justice  was  to  be  expected  from  them; 
and  what  was  imperfect  could  not  be  concealed  from 
the  penetration  of  the  others. 

It  is  not  probable  that  he  died  at  forty-six  years 
of  age,  as  some  assure  us.  Horace  calls  him  old 
man,  where  he  says  Lucilius  confided  all  his  secrets, 
and  whatever  had  happened  to  him  in  life,  to  his 
books,  as  to  faithful  friends. 


Ille  velut  fidis  arcana  sodalibus  olim 

Credebat  libris :  neque,  si  mal6  gesserat  usquam, 

Decurrens  alio,  neque  si  bene.  Quo  fit  ut  omnis 

Votiva  pateat  veluti  descripta  tabella 

Vita  senis.  Sat.  i.  1.  2. 

Pompey  was  grandson,  or  rather  grand-nephew,  to 
Lucilius,  by  the  mother’s  side. 

Of  all  his  works,  only  some  fragments  of  his  satires 
have  come  down  to  us. 

The  reputation  of  this  poet  was  very  great  during 
his  life,  and  subsisted  long  after  his  death  to  such  a 
height,  that  in  Quinctilian’s  time,  he  continued  to 
have  admirers  so  zealous,  as  to  prefer  him  not  only 
to  all  who  had  wrote  in  the  same  way,  but  to  all  the 
poets  of  antiquity  in  general.?  Horace  judged  very 
differently  of  him.8  He  represents  him  to  us  indeed 
as  a  poet  of  a  fine  taste,  and  delicate  in  his  raillery, 
facetus,  emuncta  naris:  but  hard  and  stiff  in  his 
compositions;  not  being  able  to  take  the  pains  neces¬ 
sary  towards  writing  well;  for  to  write  much,  was 
his  great  fault.  He  was  highly  satisfied  with  him¬ 
self,  and  believed  he  had  done  wonders,  when  he 
had  dictated  two  hundred  verses  in  less  time  than 
one  could  throw  them  together  on  paper.  In  a  word, 
Horace  compares  him  to  a  river,  that  with  a  great 
deal  of  mud,  carries,  however,  a  precious  sand  along 
with  it  in  its  current. 

The  judgment  Horace®  passed  upon  Lucilius,  oc¬ 
casioned  great  clamour  at  Rome.  The  admirers  of 
the  latter,  enraged  at  his  having  presumed  to  treat 
their  favourite  in  that  manner,  gave  out,  that  Horace 
had  dispraised  Lucilius  out  of  envy  only,  and  with 
the  view  of  setting  himself  above  him.  We  ought 
not  to  be  angry  with  them  on  account  of  these  com¬ 
plaints,  how  unjust  soever  they  might  be:  for  they 
were  the  means  of  drawing  forth  an  excellent  satire, 
wherein  Horace,  in  rendering  Lucilius  all  the  justice 
he  deserved,  sustains  and  confirms  the  judgment  he 
had  passed  on  him  by  the  most  solid  proofs. 

For  Quinctilian’s  honour,  I  am  sorry  that  a  critic 
of  his  profound  judgment  and  just  taste,  should  differ 
in  opinion  with  Horace  in  this  point.  He  cannot 
forgive  him  for  having  compared  the  writings  of  Lu¬ 
cilius  to  muddy  waters,  from  which,  however,  some¬ 
thing  valuable  might  be  extracted;  “For  my  part,” 
says  he,  “  I  find  surprising  erudition  and  a  noble 
liberty  in  him,  which  gave  nis  works  poignancy  with 


•  Caius  Lucilius,  homo  doctus  et  perurbanus,  dicere  sole- 
bat,  ea  qua  scriberet  neque  ab  indoctissimis,  neque  ab  doo- 
tissimis  legi  velle  :  quod  alteri  nihil  intelligerent,  alteri  plus 
fortasse  quum  de  se  ipse.  Dc  Orat.  1 .  ii.  n.  25. 

t  Lucilius  quosdam  ita  deditos  sibi  adhuc  liabet amatores, 
ut  eum  non  ejusdem  modo  operis  auctonbus,  sed  ommbua 
poetis  prseferre  non  dubitent.  Quinctil.  I.  x.  c.  1. 


s  Sat.  iv.  1.  1. 


’  Sat.  x.  1.  1. 
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abundance  of  salt.”l  Horace  allows  him  the  last 
qualities,  which  did  not  prevent  Lucilius  from  having 
abundance  of  vicious  passages  in  him,  that  ought 
either  to  have  been  amended,  or  retrenched.  As  to 
erudition,  Quinctilian  differs  directly  in  that  respect 
with  Cicero’s  opinion.  For  says  the  latter,  speaking 
of  Lucilius:  “His  works  are  light  and  frothy,  and 
with  exceeding  pleasantry  have  no  great  erudition.”* * 
To  conclude,  we  can  form  at  present  no  proper 
judgment  of  a  poet,  of  whose  works  almost  nothing 
has  come  down  to  us. 

SECTION  II. — SECOND  AGE  OF  LATIN  POETRY. 

The  interval  of  which  I  am  now  to  speak,  continu¬ 
ed  from  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  middle  of 
Tiberius’  reign,  and  included  about  an  hundred  years. 
It  was  always  considered  as  the  golden  age  of  polite 
learning,  during  which  a  crowd  of  fine  geniuses  of 
every  kind,  poets,  historians,  and  orators,  carried 
Rome’s  glory  to  its  greatest  height.  Literature  had 
before  made  great  efforts,  and  one  may  also  say  great 
progress:  but  it  had  not  yet  attained  that  degree  of 
maturity,  which  constitutes  perfection  in  arts.  Wri¬ 
tings  did  not  want  good  sense,  judgment,  solidity, 
and  force;  but  they  had  little  art,  less  ornament,  and 
no  delicacy.  A  small  number  of  persons  of  great  ta¬ 
lents,  rising  up  together  in  a  space  of  time  of  no 
great  duration,  on  a  sudden,  and  as  if  inspired,  by 
adding  to  the  excellent  qualities  of  their  predeces¬ 
sors,  others  which  they  had  wanted,  established  good 
taste  of  every  kind  irrevocably  and  for  evermore;  so 
that  as  soon  as  the  world  began  to  lose  sight  of  those 
perfect  models,  every  thing  immediately  began  to 
decline  and  degenerate. 

The  happy  beginnings  which  we  have  related,  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  the  wonders  that  succeeded  them; 
and  as  Rome  derived  her  first  notions  of  polite  learn¬ 
ing  from  Greece,  so  it  was  by  her  industrious  per- 
servance  in  studying  the  Greek  writers,  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  attained  perfection.  The  first  poets,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  Tragic  and  Comic,  contented  themselves 
with  translating  the  works  of  the  Greeks. 

Tentavit  quoque,  rem  si  dignd  vertere  posset, 

Et  plar.uit  sibi.  Herat.  Epist.  i.  1.  2. 

Essay’d  to  make  it  speak  our  tongue  with  grace, 

And  pleased  themselves. 

They  afterwards  took  a  farther  step.  They  ventured 
to  soar  with  their  own  wings,  and  composed  originals 
entirely  Roman. 

Nil  intentatum  nostri  liquere  poet®, 

Nec  minimum  meruere  deeus,  vestigia  Grffica 
Ausi  deserere,  et  celebrate  domestica  facta; 

Vel  qui  Prffitextas,  vel  qui  docuere  Togatas. 

Id.  de  Art.  Poet. 

Our  authors  have  attempted  every  way, 

And  well  deserve  our  praise,  whose  daring  muse 
Di  sdain’d  to  he  beholden  to  the  Greeks, 

And  found  fit  subjects  for  her  verse  at  home. 

Roscommon. 

Though  the  dramatic  poets  did  not  entirely  succeed 
in  these  attempts,  Horace  did  in  lyric  poetry.  Rome, 
animated  with  a  noble  emulation,  which  arose  from 
reading  the  Greek  authors,  and  the  esteem  she  had 
conceived  for  them,  proposed  to  herself  to  equal, 
and  even,  if  possible,  to  surpass  them:  a  very  lauda¬ 
ble  and  useful  dispute  between  nations,  and  equally 
for  their  honour!  Add  to  this  first  motive  the  ad¬ 
mirable  character  of  the  persons  at  that  time  in 
supreme  authority  at  Rome;  the  esteem  for  men  of 
letters;  the  marks  of  distinction  with  which  they 
were  honoured  ;  the  solid  rewards  conferred  on  them; 
and  the  general  respect  paid  to  persons  of  singular 
merit  of  every  kind:  a  respect  which  almost  rose  so 
high  as  to  place  them  on  an  equality  with  the  great¬ 
est  and  most  powerful  of  the  commonwealth.  It  has 
been  the  saying  of  all  times,  and  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated:  emulation  nourishes  genius.3  The  view 

»  Nam  et  eruditio  in  eo  mira,  et  libertas,  atque  inde  acer- 
bitas,  et  abunde  salis.  Lib.  x.  c.  1. 

*  Et  sunt  scripta  illius  (Lucilii)  leviora,  ut  urbanitas  sum- 
ma  apparent,  doctrina  mediocris.  Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  i.  n.  7. 

*  Alit  ®mulatio  ingenia,et  nunc  invidia,  nunc  admiratio, 
inr.itationem  accendit;  naturaque,  quod  summo  studio  peti- 
tum  est,  ascendit  in  summum  Veil.  Paterc.  1.  i.  c.  7. 


of  merit  in  others,  united  with  a  just  admiration  for 
their  excellent  works,  and  a  secret  regret  from  the 
sense  of  our  own  inferiority,  inspire  an  ardour  for 
glory,  to  which  nothing  is  impossible.  And  it  is  from 
these  generous  efforts,  excited  and  sustained  by  the 
hopes  of  success,  that  arts  attain  their  final  perfection. 

This  is  what  happened,  especially  in  the  tune  of 
Augustus,  in  respect  to  poetry,  history,  and  elo¬ 
quence.  But  poetry  is  our  subject  in  this  place.  I 
shall  relate,  in  few  words,  the  history  of  the  poets 
who  distinguished  themselves  most  during  this  glori¬ 
ous  age  of  Rome.  Terence,  of  whom  I  have  spoken 
above,  may  in  my  opinion  be  included  in  this  class; 
who,  though  he  preceded  them  in  time,  does  not  give 
place  to  them  in  merit.  He  is  the  first  of  the  Latin 
poets,  who  seems  in  some  measure  to  have  set  up  the 
standard  of  perfection,  and  to  have  inspired  others 
by  his  example  with  the  desire  and  hope  attain¬ 
ing  it. 

AFRANIUS:  (l.  afranius  quintiauus.) 

Afranius  was  much  esteemed  by  the  vneients. 
He  excelled  in  the  comedies  called  Togt-ae4  and 
Atellanae.s  Horace  seems  to  compare  him  with  Me¬ 
nander: — 

Dicitur  Afrani  toga  convenisse  Menandro. 

In  Art.  Poet. 

He  was  cotemporary  with  Terence,  but  much 
younger  than  him,  and  did  not  begin  to  grow  in  re¬ 
putation  till  after  his  death.  He  ranked  him  above 
all  other  poets,  and  could  not  bear  that  any  should 
be  compared  with  him,  of  those  who  had  wrote  in 
the  same  way: — 

Terentio  non  similem  dices  quenpiam.  Fragm.  Afran. 

He  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  poetical  works,  and 
no  less  condemned  for  the  depravity  of  his  manners.* 

LUCRETIUS. 

Lucretius  ( Titus  Lucretius  Carul )  was  born, 
according  to  the  chronicle  of  Eusebius,  in  the  second 
year  of  the  171st  Olympiad,  A.  M.  3908,  twelve  years 
after  Cicero,  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Licinius  Crassus 
and  Q.  Mutius  Scaevola,  in  the  685th  year  of  Rome. 
A  philter,  or  love  potion,  had  been  given  him  that 
drove  him  deranged.  He  had  some  lucid  intervals 
from  his  frenzy,  during  which  he  composed  his  six 
books — De  rerum  natura,  wherein  he  explains  at 
large  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
in  its  place.  He  inscribed  his  poem  to  C.  Memmius. 
who  had  the  same  master,  and  without  doubt,  the 
same  sentiments  as  himself.  The  same  chronicle  of 
Eusebius  informs  us,  that  this  work  was  corrected  by 
Cicero  after  its  author’s  death.  Cicero  speaks  of 
Lucretius  only  once,  though  he  had  often  occasion 
to  mention  him,  and  the  passage  where  he  does  so, 
besides  being  very  obscure,  is  variously  read.  Lu - 
cretii  poemata,  ut  scribis,  lita  sunt,  (others  read  non 
ita  sunt)  multis  luminibus  ingenii,  multce  tamen 
artis.t 

No  man  ever  denied  providence  more  boldly,  or 
treated  the  Divinity  with  more  insolence  and  pre¬ 
sumption  than  this  poet.  He  introduces  his  subject 
with  this  preface,  in  praise  of  Epicurus.  “Whilst 
mankind,”  says  he,  “groaned  in  shameful  subjection 
to  the  oppressive  yoke  of  imperious  religion,  which 
declared  itself  descended  from  heaven,  and  made  the 
whole  earth  tremble  at  the  frowns  and  horrors  of  iti 
aspect;  a  mortal  native  of  Greece  first  boldly  ven¬ 
tured  to  expose  its  falsehood  to  the  eyes  of  men,  and 
to  declare  against  it,  without  the  fame  of  the  gods, 
the  fear  of  thunders,  or  the  rumbling  noise  of  threat¬ 
ening  skies,  being  able  to  awe  or  stop  him.  All 
those  subjects,  on  the  contrary,  only  serve  to  exalt 
his  courage,  and  confirm  him  in  the  design  of  being 
the  first  to  force  the  barriers  of  nature,  and  to  pene 
trate  into  her  most  mysterious  secrets.” 

4  T°»atis  excellit  Afranius.  Quinctil.  1.  x.  c.  1. 

■5  comedies  were  called  Atellan®,  from  Atella,  a 

city  or  Campania,  whence  they  were  brought  to  Rome ;  and 
Togat®,  because  they  represented  only  Roman  actions  and 
persons,  implied  by  Toga,  their  peculiar  habit. 

*  Quinctil.  1.  x.  c.  J.  i  Cic.  ad  auinct.  Fr.  Ep.  11. 1  ii 
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Humana  ante  or  ulus  faede  cum  vita  jaceret 
In  terris  oppressa  gravi  sub  religione, 

Gu®  caput  a  coeli  regionibus  ostendebat, 

Horribili  super  aspectu  mortalibus  installs: 

Primum  Graius  homo  mortales  toller®  contra 
Est  oculos  ausus,  primusque  obeistere  contra. 

Guem  nec  fitma  deum,  nec  fulmina,  nec  minitantl 
Murmure  compressit  ccelum  ;  sed  eo  magis  acrem 
Inritat  virtutem  animi,  confringere  ut  arcta 
Nature  primus  portarum  claustra  cupiret. 

Lucretius,  thoughout  liis  whole  work,  lays  down 
as  a  principle,  that  the  gods  neither  regard  nor  inter- 
ere  in  any  thing;  and  takes  it  upon  him  to  explain 
Ihe  effects  of  nature,  and  the  formation  and  conser¬ 
vation  of  the  world,  by  the  sole  motion  of  atoms, 
and  to  refute  those,  who  acknowledge  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  a  Divinity  as  the  first  cause  of  all  things. 
The  reader  will  be  better  acquainted  with  his  opin¬ 
ions,  when  I  come  to  explain  those  of  his  master 
Epicurus. 

This  poet  has  abundance  of  genius,  force,  and  sub¬ 
limity;  but  his  verses  are  so  very  remote  from  the 
•weetness  and  harmony  of  Virgil's,  that  one  would 
believe  he  had  lived  long  before  him. 

CATULLUS. 

Catullus  ( Caivs  or  Quintus  Valerius  Catullus,) 
was  born  at  Verona  in  the  666th  year  of  Rome,  A.  M. 
3916.  The  delicacy  of  his  verses  acquired  him  the 
friendship  and  esteem  of  the  men  of  learning  and  wit, 
of  whom  there  were  then  great  numbers  at  Rome. 

He  wrote  two  satirical  epigrams  against  Ctesar,  in 
one  of  which  he  speaks  of  him  with  an  air  of  haugh- 
tiness  and  contempt,  that  Quinctilian  justly  treats  as 
extravagance.l 

Nil  nimium,  Cffisar,  studeo  tibi  velle  placer® ; 

Nec,  scire  utrum  sis  ater  an  albus  homo. 

To  please  you,  Caesar,  is  not  much  my  care ; 

Nor  to  know  whether  you  are  black  or  fair. 

These  verses,  disrespectful  as  they  were,  only  served 
the  person  offended,  as  an  occasion  of  distinguishing 
bis  moderation.  Caesar  did  not  dissemble  his  dis¬ 
pleasure,  but  contented  himself  with  obliging  the  poet 
to  ask  his  pardon,  and  invited  him  to  supper  the  same 
evening. 

An  elegant  simplicity,  and  natural  grace,  form  the 
character  of  Catullus.  Happy,  if  he  had  not  often  dis¬ 
graced  that  amiable  delicacy  by  his  Cynic  immodesty. 

LABERIUS:— (decimus.) 

Laberius,  a  Roman  knight,  succeeded  admirably 
in  composing  mimes  or  farces,  A.  M.  3952.  At  Rome, 
a  man  of  birth  did  not  disgrace  himself  by  writing  po¬ 
etry  for  the  stage;  but  he  could  not  act  them  without 
degrading  himself.  Notwithstanding  this  had  long 
been  an  established  opinion,  Julius  Caesar  pressed  La¬ 
berius  very  earnestly  to  act  one  of  his  pieces  upon  the 
stage,  and  to  induce  him  to  comply,  gave  him  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  of  money.  The  poet  refused  it  for  some 
time,  but  was  at  last  obliged  to  yield.  The  desire  of 
a  prince  upon  such  an  occasion,  is  a  command.I 2  In 
the  prologue  to  this  farce,  Laberius  vents  his  grief 
most  respectfully  with  regard  to  Ctesar,  but  at  the 
same  time  in  very  pathetic  terms.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  fragments  of  antiquity,  and  I  have  inserted  it  at 
length,  with  the  translation,  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
second  edition  of  my  treatise  upon  study.  Macrobius 
has  preserved  it  with  some  other  fragments  of  the  same 
iece  of  poetry.  He  informs  us  also  that  this  Roman 
nigfct,  out  of  his  great  regret  to  see  his  age  dishon¬ 
oured  in  that  manner,  and  to  avenge  himself  by  the 
only  means  in  his  power,  maliciously  inserted  in  the 
farce  we  speak  of,  several  home  strokes  against  Ctesar. 
A  servant,  beaten  by  his  master,  cried  out, — “  Help, 
Romans,  we  lose  our  liberty.” 

Porro,  Gui  rites .  libertatem  perdimus. 


I  Negate®  magni  faoere  aliquis  poetarum,  utrum  Caesar 
ater  an  alhus  homo  sit:  insania.  Quinct.il.  ).  xi.  c.  ]. 

»  Potestas,  non  solum  si  invitet,sed  et,  si  supplied,  cogit. 

Marrob. 

Guod  est  potenlissimum  imperandi  genus,  rogabat  qui  ju- 
bere  poterat.  Mu  son. 
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And  a  little  after  he  added: — “He  must  necessarily 
fear  many,  whom  many  fear.” 

Necesse  est  multos  timeat,  quem  multi  timent. 

The  whole  people  knew  Ctesar  in  those  strokes,  and 
cast  their  eyes  upon  him.  When  the  performance  was 
over,  Caesar,  as  if  to  re-ii)9tate  him  in  the  dignity  of  a 
Roman  knight,  from  which  he  had  departed  through 
complaisance  for  him,  rewarded  him  with  a  ring, 
which  might  be  considered  as  a  new  patent  of  nobi¬ 
lity.  Laberius  went  afterwards  to  take  his  place 
among  the  knights;  but  they  pressed  together  in  such 
a  manner,  that  there  was  no  room  for  him. 

SYRUS. 

P.  SYRUS  was  a  Syrian  by  birth,  whence  he  took 
his  surname  of  Syrus.  From  a  slave  at  Rome,  whith¬ 
er  he  was  brought  in  infancy,  he  became  a  freedman 
very  soon,  and  was  instructed  with  great  distinction. 
He  excelled  in  mimic  poetry,  in  which  he  was  Labe¬ 
rius'  rival,  and  even  surpassed  him  in  the  judgment 
of  Ctesar.  But  the  preference  Caesar  gave  him  was 
thought  to  be  intended  only  to  mortify  Laberius,  for 
his  having  thrown  some  malicious  strokes  against  him 
into  his  farce. 

We  have  a  work  of  Syrus’,  which  consists  of  sen 
tences  in  lambic  verse,  disposed  alphabetically.  Se¬ 
neca  the  elder  repeats  the  opinion  of  Cassius  Severus, 
who  preferred  these  sentences  to  any  thing  in  the 
tragic  and  comic  poets.  This  is  saying  a  great  deal. 
Seneca  the  younger  considered  them  also  as  an  ex¬ 
cellent  model. 

Not  long  since  a  translation  of  these  sentences,  and 
a  poem  of  Cornelius  Severus,  entitled  iEtna,3 *  which 
had  never  appeared  before  in  French,  have  been  pub¬ 
lished.  We  are  much  obliged  to  authors,  who  endea¬ 
vour  to  enrich  our  language  with  ancient  works,  un¬ 
known,  and  therefore  new  to  it.  This  translator < 
observes,  that  La  Bruyere  has  scattered  almost  all 
the  sentences  of  P.  Syrus  throughout  his  characters, 
of  which  he  gives  us  several  examples  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing: — 

Fortuna  usa  dat  multa,  mancipio  nihil. 

Levis  est  fortuna ;  cito  reposc.it,  quod  dedit, 

“Fortune  gives  nothing,  and  only  lends  for  a  time. 
To-morrow  the  fickle  goddess  resumes  from  her  fa¬ 
vourites,  what  now  she  seems  to  give  them  for  ever.” 

Mortem  timere  crudelius  est,  quam  mori. 

“Death  comes  but  once,  though  it  puts  us  in  mind 
of  it  at  every  moment  of  our  lives.  It  is  much  more 
grievous  to  apprehend,  than  to  suffer  it.” 

Est  viti  misero  longa,  felici  brevis. 

“Life  is  short  to  those  who  possess  it  in  pleasures 
and  enjoyments:  it  seems  long  only  to  such  as  lan¬ 
guish  in  affliction.” 

POLLIO. 

Pollto  (C.  Asinius  Pollio ,)  a  person  of  consular 
dignity  and  a  celebrated  orator,  had  also  composed 
tragedies  in  Latin  which  were  much  esteemed  in  his 
time.  Horace  speaks  of  him  more  than  once. 

Paulum  sever®  Musa  Tragcedi® 

Desit  theatris - Ode  i.  1.  2. 

- Pollio  regum 

Fata  canit  pede  ter  percusso.  Sat.  x.  1.  2. 

Virgil  also  mentions  him  with  praise, — 

Pollio  et  ipse  facit  nova  carmina.  Eclog.  iii. 

He  was  the  first  who  opened  a  library  at  Rome  for 
the  use  of  the  public.5 

»  This  poem  is  written  in  hexameters,  and  is  the  second  in 
the  Opuscula  ascribed  to  Virgil,  in  the  folio  edition  of  Cres- 
pinus,  Lugduni,  J539,  which,  perhaps,  Mr.  Rollin  never  saw. 
Domilius  Calderimts,  the  commentator,  tells  us  in  the  argu¬ 
ment ; — Hoc  Virgilianum  esse  opus  pleriqne  ex  outhoribus 
testantur  :  et  Seneca  in  epist.  adeo  ut  Nasonem  non  oh  qlmm 
causam  opus  de  iEtna  dimisisSe  affirmet,  nisi  propter  Vtrgil- 
ium,  quem  jam  scripsisse  compertum  babebat.  Cornehui 
Severus  etium  ob  eandrpn  causam  deterritus  traditur. 

*  M.  Accarias  of  Serionne. 

x  Asinii  Pollionis  hoc  Rom®  inventum,  qui  primus,  Bib 
liothecam  riicando,  ingenia  hominum  rem  publicam  fecit.-* 
Plin.  1.  xxxv.  c.  1. 
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Augustus  pressing  him  to  espouse  his  party  against 
Antony,  he  represented  to  him  that  the  services  he 
had  done  and  received  from  that  competitor  would 
not  admit  his  entering  into  engagements  against  him: 
that  therefore  he  was  determined  to  continue  neuter, 
well  assured  that  he  should  become  the  victor’s  prey. 
The  same  prince,  having  on  another  occasion,  wrote 
Fescennine  verses  against  him;  “I  shall  take  great 
care,”  said  he,  “  not  to  answer.  For  it  is  not  easy  to 
scribble  against  a  man  who  can  proscribe.”1 

VIRGIL. 

Virgil  ( Publius  Virgilus  Maro )  was  born  A.  M. 
3934,  Ant.  J.  C.  684,  in  a  village  called  Andes  near 
Mantua,  of  very  obscure  parents,  in  the  consulship  of 
Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus,  and  M.  Licinius  Crassus.*  He 
passed  the  first  years  of  his  life  at  Cremona,  and  at 
seventeen  put  on  the  toga  virilis,  (the  habit  of  man¬ 
hood)  on  the  same  day  that  the  poet  Lucretius  died. 
After  having  made  some  stay  at  Milan  he  removed  to 
Naples,  where  he  studied  the  Greek  and  Roman  lite¬ 
rature  with  extreme  application,  and  afterwards  the 
mathematics  and  physic.  Several  little  poems  are 
ascribed  to  Virgil’s  youth,  which  seem  unworthy  of 
him.  Having  been  driven  out  of  his  house  and  a  small 
piece  of  land,  A.  M.  3963,  Ant.  J.  C.  713,  which  was 
his  whole  estate,  by  the  distribution  of  the  territory  of 
Mantua  and  Cremona  amongst  the  veteran  soldiers  of 
Augustus,  he  came  for  the  first  time  to  Rome,  and  by 
the  favour  of  Pollio  and  Maecenas,  both  patrons  of 
learning  and  learned  men,  recovered  his  estate,  and 
was  again  put  into  possession  of  it. 

This  occasioned  his  first  eclogue,  and  made  him 
known  to  Augustus,  upon  whom  he  had  bestowed  a 
fine  compliment  in  that  poem,  a  precious  monument 
of  his  gratitude.  Thus  his  distress  became  in  its  con¬ 
sequence  the  source  of  his  good  fortune.  He  finished 
his  Bucolics  in  three  years:  a  work  of  extreme  deli¬ 
cacy,  and  a  specimen  of  what  was  to  be  expected  from 
a  hand,  that  knew  so  well  how  to  unite  the  graces  of 
nature  with  correctness  and  purity  of  style.  Horace 
gives  us  the  character  of  these  pastorals  in  two  words: 

— ; - Molle  atquo  facetum 

Virgilio  annuerunt  guadentes  rure  Camoenae. 

The  soft  and  easy  grace  of  rural  strains, 

The  muses,  that  delight  in  woods  and  plains, 

Have  giv'n  to  Virgil. 

Avery  body  knows  that  in  good  Latinity  the  word  fa- 
cetus  is  not  only  applicable  to  raillery  and  pleasantry, 
but  to  every  discourse  and  work  of  wit,  in  which  fine 
genius,  delicacy,  and  elegance,  are  the  prevailing 
characters.* 

Maecenas,  who  had  a  great  taste  for  poetry,  and  had 
discerned  all  Virgil’s  merit  in  the  proof  he  had  lately 
given  of  it,  would  not  suffer  him  to  rest  till  he  had 
engaged  him  to  undertake  a  new  work  more  conside¬ 
rable  than  the  former.  It  is  making  a  noble  use  of 
one’s  influence,  and  rendering  great  service  to  the 
public,  to  animate  persons  of  learning  in  this  manner, 
who  often,  for  want  of  such  inducements,  remain  inac¬ 
tive,  and  leave  the  greatest  talents  unemployed  and 
useless.  It  was  therefore  by  the  advice  of  Mascenas, 
that  Virgil  began  the  Georgies,  to  which  he  applied 
himself  seven  years.  To  enable  himself  to  devote  his 
whole  attention  to  it,  and  to  avoid  every  thing  that 
might  divert  his  thoughts,  he  retired  to  Naples,  A. 
M.  3967,  An.  U.  C.  717.  He  tells  us  this  circumstance 
himself  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Georgies, 
and  also  gives  us  the  date  of  the  time,  when  he  finish¬ 
ed  them,  which  was  in  the  724th  year  of  Rome,  when 
Augustus,  on  his  return  from  Egypt,  having  advanced 
towards  the  Euphrates,  by  the  terror  of  his  arms,  and 
the  fame  of  the  victories  he  had  lately  obtained,  put 
the  country  into  a  consternation,  and  obliged  Tiridates 
and  Phraates,  who  disputed  the  Parthian  empire  with 
each  other,  to  conclude  a  kind  of  accommodation.* 


»  At  ego  taceo.  Non  est  enim  facile  in  eum  scribere,  qui 
potest  proscribere. 

*  Vit.  Virg.  invert.  Auct. 

>  Facetum  non  tantUm  circa  ridicula  opinor  consistere 
■  Decoris  hane  magis,  et  excult®  cujusdam  eleganti® 
appellationem  xtr.o.  Quinchl  .  vi.  c.  3. 

4  Dio  Cass.  .  t. 


Hcc  super  avorem  cultu  pecorunique  caneban, 

Et  super  arboribus :  Caesar  dum  magnus  ad  alfua 
Fulminat  Euphrnten  bello,  victorque  volentes 
Per  populos  dat  jura,  viamque  affeetat.  Olympi. 

Illo  Virgilium  me  tempore  dnlcis  alebat 
Parthenope,  studiis  florentem  ignobiiis  oti. 

The  leisure  he  enjoyed  at  that  time  at  Naples  was  far 
from  ignoble  and  obscure,  as  he  thought  fit  to  call  it 
in  this  place.  His  Georgies,  which  were  the  fruits  of 
it,  in  respect  to  diction,  are  the  most  finished  of  all 
the  works  he  has  left  us,  and  even  of  all  the  poems 
that  were  ever  composed  in  Latin.  This  proceeded 
from  his  having  sufficient  time  to  polish,  and  put  the 
last  hand  to  them.  He  retouched  his  works  with  an 
attention  and  accuracy  not  easily  to  be  conceived. 
When  the  first  fire  of  composing,  in  which  everything 
pleases,  was  over,  he  revised  his  productions,  not  with 
the  complaisance  of  an  author  and  parent,  but  the  in¬ 
exorable  severity  of  a  rigid  critic,  and  almost  an  ene¬ 
my.  In  the  morning  he  composed  a  considerable 
number  of  verses;  and  returning  to  the  examination 
of  them,  employed  the  rest  of  the  day  in  correcting, 
and  reducing  them  to  a  very  small  number.  He  used 
to  compare  himself  to  the  bear,  who  from  gross  and 
unformed  lumps,  as  her  young  ones  are  at  their  birth, 
gives  them  shape  and  proportion,  by  the  pains  she 
takes  in  licking  them.  Thus  excellent  works  are 
formed.  It  was  by  this  diligence  in  correcting,  Vir¬ 
gil  became  the  standard  of  good  poetry  amongst  the 
Latins,  and  set  the  example  of  accurate,  sweet,  and 
harmonious  versification.  If  we  compare  his  verses, 
not  only  with  those  of  Cicero,  but  of  Lucretius  and 
Catullus,  the  latter  will  appear  rough,  unpolished, 
harsh,  antique,  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  we  shall  be 
tempted  to  believe  them  verses  of  some  ages  before 
Virgil. 

We  are  told  that  Augustus,  at  his  return  from  his 
military  expedition,  believed  he  could  not  unbend 
himself  better  after  his  fatigues,  than  by  hearing  this 
admirable  poem  read,  to  which  he  devoted  four  days 
successively.  Virgil  read  him  one  book  each  day. 
He  had  a  wonderful  talent  in  making  the  beauty  of 
his  verses  sensible  by  a  sweet,  articulate,  and  harmo¬ 
nious  pronunciation.  As  soon  as  he  seemed  a  little 
out  of  breath,  Maecenas  took  his  place,  and  went  on. 
Days  passed  in  this  manner  are  highly  agreeable  to  a 
prince  of  fine  taste  and  genius:  a  pleasure  infinitely 
superior  to  those  insipid  and  frivolous  diversions, 
which  almost  engross  the  generality  of  men.  But  at 
the  same  time  how  admirable  is  the  goodness  of  this 
lord  of  the  world,  who  thus  familiarizes  himself  with 
a  man  of  letters,  who  treats  him  almost  as  his  equal, 
who  carefully  spares  him  his  voice  and  his  spirits,  and 
considers  his  health  as  a  public  good !  I  do  not  know 
however  whether  it  was  sparing  Virgil,  to  treat  him 
with  such  affecting  marks  of  friendship  and  esteem. 
For  an  author,  after  such  favours,  spares  himself  no 
longer,  and  sooner  or  later  consumes  himself  by  his 
tenacious  attachment  to  his  studies. 

Virgil  immediatel}'  after  began  his  Aineid,  to  which 
he  applied  himself  twelve  years.  Augustus  when  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  war  against  the  Cantabri,  pressed  him 
earnestly,  by  several  letters  which  he  wrote  him,  to 
send  him  some  part  of  the  .iEneid ;  but  Virgil  always 
excused  himself.  He  represented  to  him,  that  if  he 
had  thought  his  jEneas  worthy  of  that  honour,  he 
should  willingly  have  sent  him  to  Cassar;  but  that  he 
had  found  the  work  far  more  difficult  than  he  ima¬ 
gined  it,  and  that  he  began  to  fear,  that  it  was  rash¬ 
ness  and  a  kind  of  madness  in  him  to  undertake  it.* 

On  the  return  of  that  prince,  A.  M.  3976,  An.  U. 
C.  731,  Virgil  could  no  longer  refuse  to  satisfy  his 
just  impatience,  and  accordingly  read  him  the  second, 
fourth,  and  sixth  books  of  the  iEneid,  in  the  presence 
of  his  sister  Octavia.  She  had  some  time  before  lost 
her  son  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  a  prince  of  great 
merit,  whom  Augustus  intended  for  his  successor  in 
the  empire.  Virgil  had  given  the  praise  of  young 
Marcellus  a  place  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Aineid  with 

6  De  ASnea  quidem  meo,  si  mehercule  jam  dignam  auri- 
bus  liaberem  tuis,  libenler  mitterem.  Sed  tanta  inchoate 
res  est,  ut  pene  vitio  mentis  tantum  opus  ingressus  mihj 
videar.  Macrob.  1.  i.  c.  ult. 
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»o  much  address,  that  it  is  impossible  tc  read  it  with¬ 
out  being  exceedingly  moved.  When  he  came  to 
this  passage,  the  rehearsal  of  the  verses,  which  are 
twenty-six  in  number,  made  the  emperor  and  Octavia 
weep  immoderately.  It  is  even  said,  that  Octavia 
swooned  away  at  these  words:  Tu  Marcellus  eris. 
She  ordered  (dena  sestertia)  ten  great  sesterces  to  be 
paid  the  poet  for  each  of  these  verses,  which  amount¬ 
ed  to  about  seventeen  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

Virgil  after  having  finished  the  dEneid  designed  to 
retire  for  three  years  in  order  to  revise  and  polish  it. 
He  set  out  with  this  view  for  Greece.  At  Athens 
he  met  Augustus  on  his  return  from  the  East,  and 
thought  proper  to  change  his  purpose  and  to  attend 
that  prince  to  Rome.  He  was  taken  sick  upon  the 
way,  and  stayed  behind  at  Brundusium.  Finding  his 
illness  increase,  he  earnestly  desired  his  manuscripts 
to  be  brought  him,  in  order  to  throw  the  jEneid  into 
the  fire.  Because  nobody  had  complaisance  enough 
to  comply  with  that  request,  he  ordered  that  poem 
by  his  will  to  be  burned,  as  an  imperfect  work.  Tuc- 
ca  and  Varius,  who  were  with  him,  represented,  that 
Augustus  would  never  suffer  it,  and  upon  that  remon¬ 
strance  Virgil  left  his  writings  to  them,  upon  condi¬ 
tion  that  they  would  add  nothing  to  them,  and  leave 
the  hemisticks  as  they  found  them. 

Virgil  died  at  Brundusium,  in  the  735th  year  of 
Rome,  A.  M.  3980,  aged  fifty-two.  His  bones  were 
carried  to  Naples,  and  buried  two  miles  from  that 
city,  with  this  inscription  on  his  tomb,  which  he  made 
himself,  and  which  in  two  lines  includes  the  place  of 
his  birth,  death,  and  burial,  with  the  number  of  his 
works: — 

Mantua  me  genuit,  Calabri  rapuere,  tenet  nunc 
Parthenope,  cecini,  pascua,  rura,  duces. 

The  epic  poem  must  be  a  work  of  extreme  difficulty, 
as  during  so  many  ages,  Greece  and  Rome  scarce  pro¬ 
duced  two  geniuses  sufficiently  sublime  to  sustain  it 
in  all  its  spirit  and  dignity.  And  since  them,  has  the 
world,  in  any  language  whatsoever,  poems  of  this  kind, 
that  can  justly  be  compared  with  those  of  Homer  and 
Virgil?! 

I  have  observed,  in  speaking  of  the  former,  in  what 
manner  Virgil  had  formed  the  design  and  plan  of  the 
jEneid  upon  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer,  which 
gives  the  original  a  great  advantage  over  the  copy. 
Past  ages  however  have  not  yet  decided,  to  which  of 
the  two  the  preference  ought  to  be  given.  Till  judg¬ 
ment  can  be  passed  on  this  point,  which  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  will  never  happen,  we  may  adhere  to  Quinctil- 
ian’s  opinion,  cited  before  in  the  article  of  Homer. 
There  is,  says  he,  more  genius  and  force  of  nature  in 
Homer;  and  more  art  and  labour,  because  more  of 
both  was  necessary,  in  Virgil.* *  The  first  is  indispu¬ 
tably  superior  in  the  grand  and  the  sublime:  the  other 
perhaps  makes  us  amends  for  what  he  wants  in  these 

oints,  by  the  harmony  of  parts  and  the  exact  equality 

e  supports  throughout  his  work.  To  this  we  may 
add,  that  Virgil  did  not  live  to  put  the  last  hand  to 
his  poem,  which  without  doubt  would  have  made  it 
much  more  perfect  than  it  is,  though,  as  we  have  it, 
it  is  of  inestimable  value. 

We  may  most  certainly  ascribe  to  Caligula’s  mad¬ 
ness  the  contempt  and  hatred  he  expressed  for  Virgil, 
whose  writings  and  portraits  he  industriously  endea¬ 
voured  to  have  banished  out  of  all  libraries.*  He  had 
the  extravagance  to  say,  that  poet  had  neither  wit  nor 
learning:  nullius  ingeni,  minimeeque  doctrines.  The 
emperor  Alexander  Severus  judged  very  differently 
of  him.4  He  called  him  the  Plato  of  the  poets,  and 
placed  his  picture,  with  that  of  Cicero,  in  the  chapel, 
where  he  had  placed  Achilles  and  other  great  men. 


1  It  is  certain  that  our  Milton  was  not  inferior  to  either 
jf  them  in  many  of  the  characters  of  Epic  poetry ;  and  that 
he  was  in  some  superior  to  them  both  ;  as  in  the  grandeur  of 
his  matter,  his  learning,  characters,  and  the  machinery  of 
his  work.  See  Addison  on  Milton. 

•  Et  hercle,  ut  illi  natura:  ccelesti  atque  immortali  cesseri- 
mus,  ita  curse  et  diligentiae  vel  ideo  in  hoc  plus  est,  quod  ei 
fuit  magis  laborandum:  et  quantum  eminentioribus  vinci- 
mur,  fortasse  sequalitate  pensamus.  QLuinetil.  lib.  i.  cap.  1. 
>  jSueton.  in  Calig.  c.  34.  *  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sever 
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It  is  highly  for  the  honour  of  learning  to  see  an  em¬ 
peror  give  poets,  orators,  and  conquerors  the  same 
rank. 

In  the  life  of  Horace,  I  shall  relate  a  circumstance 
in  that  of  Virgil,  which  in  my  judgment  does  him  as 
much  or  even  more  honour  than  his  genius  for  poetry. 

HORACE. 

Horace  ( Quinlvs  Horutius  Flaccus )  was  of  Venu- 
sium,  and,  as  he  says  himself,  the  son  of  a  freedman. 
He  was  born  in  the  688th  year  of  Rome,  A.  M.  3940. 
His  father,  though  only  a  freedman,  and  of  a  very  mo¬ 
derate  fortune,  took  particular  care  of  his  education.* 
Persons  of  fortune,  and  rich  officers  of  the  army,  con¬ 
tented  themselves  with  sending  their  children  to  a 
master,  who  taught  them  to  read,  write,  and  cast  ac¬ 
counts.  But  Horace’s  father,  who  had  discovered  in 
his  son  a  fund  of  genius  capable  of  the  greatest  things, 
had  the  courage  to  carry  him  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
give  him  such  an  education  as  knights  and  senators 
gave  their  children.  To  see  the  manner  in  which 
young  Horace  was  dressed,  and  the  slaves  that  fol¬ 
lowed  him,  one  might  have  taken  him,  says  he  of  him¬ 
self,  for  the  rich  heir  of  a  long  train  of  opulent  ances¬ 
tors;  whilst  his  father  however  had  only  a  small  piece 
of  land  for  his  whole  estate.  He  was  perhaps  exces¬ 
sive  in  this  point;  but  who  would  venture  to  condemn 
him?  He  was  not  afraid  of  ruining  either  himself  or 
his  son  by  employing  his  whole  income  for  his  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  judging  a  good  education  the  best  patrimony  he 
could  leave  him.  He  did  more;  he  took  upon  him¬ 
self  the  care  of  him,  served  him  instead  of  a  governor, 
and  went  with  him  to  all  his  masters. 

Ipse  mihi  custos  incorruptissimus  o nines 
Circum  Doctores  aderat. 

We  are  charmed  with  the  respect  and  warm  grati¬ 
tude,  which  Horace,  during  his  whole  life,  expresses 
for  such  a  father.  “  By  his  care,”  says  he,  “  he  pre¬ 
served  me  free,  not  only  from  all  acts  of  impurity, 
which  is  the  highest  praise  of  virtue,  but  from  all  re¬ 
proach  or  suspicion  of  that  kind.”  Let  young  persons 
consider  well  these  words,  and  remember  that  it  is  a 
heather,  who  thinks  and  speaks  in  this  manner. 

Quid  multa?  Pudicum 
Qui  primus  virtutis  honos,  servavit  ab  omni 
Non  solum  facto,  verum  opprobrio  quoque  turpi. 

Horace’s  father,  though  a  man  of  no  letters  or  erudi¬ 
tion,  was  of  no  less  use  to  his  son,  than  the  most  able 
masters  he  could  hear.  He  took  pains  himself  to  form 
him,  instructed  him  familiarly.and  made  it  his  business 
to  inspire  him  with  an  abhorrence  for  vice,  by  pointing 
it  out  to  him  under  sensible  examples.  If  he  would 
have  him  avoid  some  criminal  action:  could  you 
doubt,  said  he  to  him,  whether  the  action  I  would 
have  you  shun,  be  contrary  to  virtue  and  your  true 
interest,  when  such  an  one  who  had  committed  it,  is 
universally  condemned  and  despised  for  it?  That 
such  an  one  by  his  debauched  life,  has  ruined  his 
health  and  fortune;  (and  it  was  here  the  strokes  of 
satire  came  in.)  On  the  contrary,  if  he  desired  to 
recommend  some  good  action  to  his  imitation,  he 
cited  somebody  who  had  done  it  with  success;  and 
always  chose  his  examples  out  of  the  principal  per¬ 
sons  of  the  senate,  and  those  of  greatest  worth. 

This  manner  of  instructing  youth  has  its  great  util¬ 
ity,  provided  it  does  not  degenerate  into  detraction 
and  satire.  For  examples  make  much  more  impres¬ 
sion  upon  the  mind,  than  any  discourses,  or  precepts 
of  morality.6  It  is  in  the  same  manner  Demea  in¬ 
structs  his  son  in  Terence’s  Adelphi. 

Nihil  prffitermitto,  consuefacio.  Denique 
Inspicere  tanquam  in  speculum  in  vitas  omnium 
Jubeo,  atque  ex  aliis  sumere  exemplum  sibi. 

Hoc  facito  et  hoc  fugito,  & c.  Act  III.  St.  & 

“I  omit  nothing,  and  gradually  accustom  him  to 
virtue.  In  fine,  I  oblige  him  to  look  into  the  lives  of 
others,  as  into  a  glass,  and  to  learn  from  their  exam¬ 
ple  to  imitate  the  good,  and  fly  the  bad.” 


»  Horat.  Sat.  6. 1.  i. 

•  Longum  iter  est  per  prtecepta,  breve  et  efficax  per  etfc 
empla.  Senec.  Epist.  6. 1. 1. 

2  P  2 
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If  we  may  believe  Horace,  it  is  to  these  paternal  in¬ 
structions,  received  with  attention  and  docility,  that 
he  was  indebted  for  being  exempt  from  great  failings. 

Ex  hoc  ego  sanus  ab  illis 

Perniciem  quaecumque  ferunt,  mediocribus, et  queis 
Ignoscas,  vitiis  teneor. 

But  it  is  also  to  the  same  lessons  he  ascribes,  wheth¬ 
er  out  of  pleasantry  or  otherwise,  the  taste  for  satire 
which  he  retained  during  his  whole  life. 

He  is  never  weary  of  expressing  himself  upon  his 
ood  fortune  in  having  such  a  father,  and  speaks  of 
im  with  a  gratitude  that  we  cannot  sufficiently  es¬ 
teem.  “As  long  as  I  am  capable  of  thinking  with 
reason,  I  shall  never  be  ashamed  of  so  good  a  father. 

I  shall  never  imitate  the  generality,  who  to  excuse  the 
meanness  of  their  extraction,  take  care  to  observe,  that 
if  they  do  not  descend  from  illustrious  ancestors,  it  is 
no  fault  of  theirs.  I  think  and  speak  quite  differently. 
For,  did  nature  permit  us  to  begin  our  lives  again  af¬ 
ter  a  certan  number  of  years,  and  would  give  us  the 
liberty  of  choosing  such  parents  as  we  thought  fit,  oth¬ 
ers  might  choose  theirs  by  their  vanity:  but  for  my 
part,  contented  with  my  own,  I  would  not  seek  for 
noble  ones  distinguished  by  rods  and  axes,  and  curule 
chairs.’’ 

Nil  me  pceriiteat  sanum  patris  liujus ;  eoque 
Non,  ut  magna  dolo  factum  negat  esse  stio  pars. 

Quod  non  ingenuos  habeat  clarosque  parentes, 

Sic  me  defendum.  Long®  mea  discrepat  istis 
Ex  vox  et  tratio.  Nam,  si  natura  julieret 
A  certis  annis  sevum  remeare  peractum, 

Atque  alios  legere  ;  ad  fastum  quoscumque  parentes 
Optaret  sibi  qnisque  :  meis  contentus  honestos 
Fascibus  et  sellis  nollem  mihi  sumere.  Sat.  6. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  great  meanness 
of  spirit  in  blushing  at  meanness  of  birth.  The  read¬ 
er  no  doubt  has  observed,  that  most  of  the  illustrious 
writers  hitherto  mentioned  were  of  obscure  condition, 
and  that  many  of  them  were  even  slaves.  Did  it  ever 
enter  into  the  thoughts  of  any  man  of  sense  to  esteem 
them  the  less  upon  that  account!  Nobility,  riches, 
office,  can  they  be  brought  into  competition  with  the 
talents  of  the  mind,  and  are  they  always  proofs  of 
merit1? 

When  Horace  had  attained  to  about  nineteen  years 
of  age,  his  father  sent  him  to  study  at  Athens,  for  he 
would  not  let  him  go,  and  kept  him  always  under  his 
eye,  till  he  was  of  years  to  lake  care  of  himself,  and 
to  avoid  the  corruption  of  manners  which  then  pre¬ 
vailed.  He  had  studied  polite  learning  at  Rome,  and 
had  formed  his  taste  principally  by  reading  Homer. 
He  proceeded  to  more  exalted  science  in  Greece,  and 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  That 
study  seems  to  have  pleased  him  exceedingly,  and  he 
extremely  regretted  leaving  so  agreeable  a  residence 
sooner  than  he  desired.  Brutus,  passing  by  the  way 
of  Athens  into  Macedonia,  carried  several  young  per¬ 
sons  thence  along  with  him,  of  which  number  was 
Horace.  He  made  him  a  tribune  of  the  soldiers.  Ho¬ 
race  had  then  been  four  or  five  years  at  Athens. 

Romse  nutriri  mihi  contigit,  atque  doceri 
Iratus  Graiis  quantum  nocuisset  Achilles. 

Adjecere  bonre  paulo  plus  artis  Athens, 

Scilicet  ut  posscm  curvo  dignoscere  rectum, 

Atque  inter  sylvas  Academi  quserere  verum. 

Dura  sed  emovere  loco  me  tempora  grato, 

Civilisque  rudem  belli  tulit  ffistus  in  arma, 

Cssaris  Augusti  nun  responsura  lacertis. 

Epist.  ii.  1.  2. 

A  year  after,  the  battle  of  Philippi  was  fought,  in 
which  our  poet,  who  was  not  born  for  amis,  gave  no 
proofs  of  his  bravery,  having  taken  to  flight,  and 
abandoned  his  buckler,  as  he  confesses  himself: 

Tecum  Philippos  et  celerem  fugam 

Sensi,  relicta  non  bene  parmula.  Od.  vii.  1. 2. 

Horace,  on  his  return,  was  not  long  before  he  be¬ 
came  known  to  Mascenas.  It  was  the  excellent  Virgil, 
for  so  he  calls  him,  optimus  Virgilivs,  who  first  spoke 
of  his  dawning  merit  to  his  patron.  Varius  afterwards 
confirmed  what  he  had  said,  and  seconded  him.  Ho¬ 
race  was  introduced.  When  he  appeared  before  Mae¬ 
cenas.  respect  for  a  person  of  bis  grandeur  and  his 


natural  timidity,  confounded  him  so  much,  that  tie 
.poke ■•■/very  little,  and  with  great  hesitation.  Masce¬ 
nas  answered  him  in  a  few  words,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  great,  after  which  Horace  withdrew. 
Nine  months  passed  without  Horace’s  hearing  any 
farther,  or  taking  any  pains  to  do  so  on  his  side.  It 
might  have  been  thought,  that  Maecenas,  little  pleased 
with  his  first  visit,  which  did  not  seem  to  argue  a  man 
of  great  parts,  had  no  farther  thoughts  oi  Horace.  At 
the  expiration  of  that  term,  he  sent  for  him,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  him  into  the  number  ot  bis  friends;  (these  are 
Horace’s  own  words,)  and  from  that  time  they  lived 
in  the  greatest  intimacy. 

Nulla  etenim  mihi  te  fors  obtulit,  Optimus  olim 
Virgilius,  post  hunc  Varius,  dixere  quid  eosera 
Ut  veni  coram,  singultim  paur.a  locutus, 

(Infans  namque  pudor  pruhibebat  pJura  profari 
Non  ego  me,  &c. 

Sed  quod  eram,  nurro.  Respondes,  ut  tuns  est  mos, 
Pauca.  Abeo :  et  revocas  nono  post  mense,  jubesque 
Esse  in  amicorum  numero.  Satyr,  vi.  1.  1. 

Custom  with  us  (in  France)  does  not  allow  a  man 
of  learning,  scarce  known  as  such,  to  style  himself  the 
friend  of  so  great  a  lord  as  Maecenas.  The  ancients 
had  more  simplicity,  but  at  the  same  time  a  more  no¬ 
ble  freedom  of  manners  and  greatness  of  soul.  The 
Roman  language,  which  was  born  in  the  bosom  of 
liberty,  had  nothing  of  mean  and  servile  in  it,  and  did 
not  admit  any  of  those  frivolous  compliments  with 
which  ours  is  overrun.  Jubes  esse  in  amicorum  nu¬ 
mero. 

But  what  I  admire  here,  is  the  generous  behaviour 
of  Virgil.  He  knew  the  young  poet’s  merit,  and  per¬ 
ceived  in  him  a  genius  formed  for  success  in  courts; 
and  the  event  demonstrated  he  was  not  mistaken.  He 
might  have  apprehended  setting  himself  up  in  his  per¬ 
son  a  dangerous  rival,  who  from  sharing  at  first  in  the 
favour  of  their  common  patron,  might  afterwards  sup¬ 
plant  him  entirely.  Virgil  had  none  of  these  thoughts, 
which  suit  only  a  mean  and  sordid  spirit,  and  which 
he  would  with  reason  have  judged  injurious  to  his 
friend,  and  still  more  so  to  Mascenas.  For  the  house 
of  that  favourite  was  not  like  those  of  most  great  lords 
and  ministers,  where  every  body  regards  solely  their 
own  interest;  where  the  merit  of  others  gives  um¬ 
brage,  and  every  thing  is  carried  on  by  cabal  and  se¬ 
cret  collusion;  where  fidelity  and  honour  are  little 
known,  and  where  the  blackest  designs  are  often  cover¬ 
ed  under  the  specious  outsides  of  great  friendship  and 
afiection.  “  It  is  not  in  this  manner,’’  says  Horace  to 
one  who  promised,  if  he  would  procure  him  the  least 
access  to  the  person  of  Mfecenas,  to  put  him  soon  into 
a  condition  of  supplanting  all  others  in  his  favour,  “  it 
is  not  thus  we  live  at  Maecenas’s.  There  never  was  a 
house  of  greater  integrity,  nor  more  remote  from  all 
intrigue  and  cabal  than  his.  A  richer,  or  more  learn¬ 
ed  person  there,  gives  me  no  manner  of  pain  or  um¬ 
brage.  Every  one  there  has  his  due  place,  and  is 
contented  with  it.” 

- Non  isto  vivimus  illic 

Quo  tu  rere  modo.  Dotnos  liar,  dec  purior  ulla  est, 

Nee,  magis  his  aliena  malis.  Nil  mf  ofiirit  anquaw 
Dilior  hie,  ant  est  quia  doctior.  Est  louua  uni 
Cuique  suus.  fiat.  ix.  1. 1 

Maecenas,  from  the  first,  did  Horace  good  offices 
with  the  prince,  against  whom  he  had  borne  arms  on 
the  side  of  Brutus.  He  obtained  his  pardon  with  the 
restitution  of  his  estate.  From  that  time  Horace  be¬ 
gan  to  be  very  familiar  with  Mtecenas,  and  to  share  in 
his  confidence  and  pleasures.  He  accompanied  him 
in  his  journey  to  Brundusium,  as  appears  from  the 
fifth  satire  of  the  first  book.  Horace’s  credit  and 
reputation  increased  every  day  by  the  poems  he  pub 
lished,  as  well  upon  the  victories  of  Augustus,  as  other 
events,  and  various  subjects,  whether  odes,  satires,  or 
epistles 

The  poet  Quinctilius  Varus,  Virgil’s  relation,  being 
dead,  Horace  endeavours  to  console  his  friend  upon 
that  occasion  by  the  xxivth  ode  of  book  I. 

Ergo  Quinctilium  perpetuus  sopor 
Urget  ?  cui  pudor,  et  justitite  soror 
Incorrupta  fides,  nudaque  veritas, 

Quando  ullum  invenient  parem? 
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Multis  ille  quidem  flebilis  occidit, 

Nulli  flcbilior  quam  tibi,  Virgili. 

Tu  frustra  pius,  heu,  non  i la  creditum 
Poscis  Ciuinctilium  deos. 

When  Virgil  himself  set  out  for  Greece  with  design 
to  employ  his  leisure  in  revising,  and  putting  the  last 
hand  to  the  jEneid,  Horace,  upon  occasion  of  that 
Voyage,  composed  on  ode  full  of  vows,  which  unfor¬ 
tunately  were  not  heard.  It  is  the  third  of  the  first 
book. 

Sic  te  diva  potens  Cypri, 

Sic  fratres  Helens,  lucida  sidera, 
Ventorumque  regat  pater, 

Oli8trictis  aliis,  prseter  Iapyga, 

Navis,  quae  tibi  creditum 

Debis  Virgilium;  finibus  Atticis 
Reddas  incolumem,  precor, 

Et  serves  anim®  dimidium  mete. 

So  may  th’  auspicious  queen  of  love, 

And  the  twin  stars,  the  seed  of  Jove, 

And  he,  who  rules  the  raging  wind, 

To  thee,  oh  sacred  ship,  be  kind, 

And  gentle  breezes  fill  thy  sails, 

Supplying  soft  Elysiatt  gales; 

As  thou  to  whom  the  muse  commends, 

The  best  of  poets,  and  of  friends. 

Dost  thy  committed  pledge  restore. 

And  land  him  safely  on  the  shore, 

And  save  the  better  part  of  me 
From  perishing  with  him  at  sea. 

Dryden  to  Lord  Roscom. 

We  may  judge  of  Maecenas’s  tender  friendship  for 
Horace,  by  the  few  words  he  wrote  to  Augustus  in  his 
will:  “  I  conjure  you  to  have  the  same  regard  for  Ho¬ 
race  as  myself.”  Augustus  offered  him  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  secretary  to  himself,  and  wrote  for  that  pur- 
ose  to  Maecenas  in  thess  terms.  “Hitherto  I  have 
ad  no  occasion  for  any  body  to  write  my  letters:  but 
at  present  the  multiplicity  of  affairs,  and  my  infirmity, 
make  me  desire  you  to  bring  our  Horace  with  you. 
Let  him  then  cease  to  be  a  parasite  at  your  table,  and 
come  to  mine  to  assist  me  in  writing  my  letters.”1  Ho¬ 
race,  who  was  very  fond  of  his  liberty,  did  not  think 
roper  to  accept  so  honourable  an  offer,  which  would 
ave  laid  him  under  too  great  restraint,  and  excused 
himself  upon  account  of  his  real  or  pretended  infirm¬ 
ities.  The  prince  was  not  in  the  least  offended  by 
Horace’s  refusal  of  that  office,  and  retained  the  same 
friendship  for  him  as  before.  Some  time  after  he 
wrote  to  him  to  this  effect.  “  Believe  you  have  some 
right  to  be  free  with  me,  and  pray  use  it,  as  if  we 
lived  together:  in  doing  which,  you  only  act  as  you 
may  with  the  justest  pretence;  for  you  know  it  was  my 
desire,  that  we  should  have  been  upon  these  terms,  if 
four  health  would  have  admitted  it.”  2 

With  how  many  reflections  does  this  little  circum¬ 
stance  supply  us  in  respect  to  the  goodness  of  Augus¬ 
tus,  the  frankness  of  Horace,  the  simple  and  unre¬ 
strained  intercourse  of  the  world  in  those  days,  and 
the  difference  between  ours  and  the  manners  of  the 
ancients.  A  privy  secretary  at  the  table  with  an  em¬ 
peror!  A  poet  refuses  that  honour,  without  the  em¬ 
peror’s  taking  offence! 

Horace’s  pleasures  were  confined  to  his  houses  ei¬ 
ther  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  or  at  Tibur,  where, 
free  from  care  and  disquiet,  he  enjoyed  in  an  agreea- 
able  retreat  all  the  sweets  of  leisure  and  repose,  the 
sole  objects  of  his  wishes. 

O  rus,  quando  ego  te  aspieiam,  quandoque  licebit 
Nunc  veterum  ljbris,  nunc  somno  et  inertibus  horis, 
Ducere  solicit®  jucunda  oblivia  vit®? 

The  court,  which  is  so  pleasing  to  the  ambitious’ 
was  to  him  only  banishment  and  a  prison.  He  thought 
he  only  lived  and  respired  when  he  returned  to  his 
dear  country  abode,  where  he  found  himself  more 
happy  than  all  the  monarchs  of  the  earth. 


»  Veniet  igitur  ab  ista  parasitica  mensa  ad  hanc  regiam. 
The  pleasantry  of  Augustus  turns  upon  Horace’s  not  being 
of  Maecenas's  family,  and  consequently  having  no  right  to 
eat  at  his  table. 

»  Sume  tibi  aliquid  juris  apud  me,  tanquam  si  convictor 
mihi  fueris.  RectS  enim  et  non  temere  feceris  quoniam  id 
usus  mihi  tecum  esse  volui,  si  per  valetudinem  tuam  fieri 
posset.  Suet  in  vit.  Virg. 


- Vivoet  regno,  simul  ista  reliqui, 

(lute  vos  ad  ccelum  eflfertis  clamore  secundo. 

He  died  in  the  consulship  of  C.  Marcius  Censori. 
nus  and  C.  Asinius  Gallus,  A.  M.  3997,  Ant.  J.  C.  7 
at  the  age  of  fifty-seven,  after  having  nominated 
Augustus  his  heir  before  witnesses,  the  violence  of 
his  illness  not  allowing  him  time  to  sign  his  will. 
He  was  interred  at  the  extremity  of  the  Esquiline 
hill  in  a  tomb  joining  to  that  of  Maecenas,  who  died 
a  little  before  him  the  same  year.  He  had  always 
desired,  and  even  seemed  to  have  bound  himself  by 
oath,  not  to  survive  him. 

Ah  te  me®  si  partem  anim®  rapit 
Maturiur  vis,  quid  moror  altera, 

Nec  carus  ®que,  nec  superstes 
Integer?  Ille  dies  utramque 
Ducet  ruinam.  Non  ego  perfidum 
Dixi  saerumentum.  Ibimus,  ibimus 
Utcumque  prfficedes,  supremum 
Carpere  iter  comites  parati. — Od.  xvii.  1.  2. 

The  works  of  Horace  consist  only  of  his  Odes, 
Satires,  and  Epistles,  with  the  Art  of  Poetry.  I  have 
spoken  of  his  Otles,  and  given  their  character  in  com¬ 
paring  them  with  those  of  Pindar.  His  Satires  and 
Epistles  are,  in  my  opinion,  of  inestimable  value. 
They  are  void  of  all  show  and  glitter.  Their  style  is 
generally  a  kind  of  prose  in  verse,  that  has  neither 
the  pomp  nor  even  the  sweetness  and  harmony  of 
poetical  measures.  This  does  not  proceed  from  the 
incapacity  of  Horace  to  make  fine  verses.  Does  not 
the  passage  by  which  he  excuses  his  want  of  suffi¬ 
cient  talents  for  celebrating  the  actions  of  Augustus, 
demonstrate  how  capable  he  was  of  it  ? 

- Cupidum,  pater  optime,  vires 

Deficiunt.  Neque  enim  quivis  horrentia  pilis 
Agmina,  nec  fracta  pereuntes  cuspide  Gallos 
Aut  labentis  equo  describat  vulnera  Parthi. 

Sat.  i.  1. 2. 

Is  there  in  any  poet  a  description  of  greater  ele¬ 
gance,  expression,  and  energy,  or  one  that  paints  & 
fact  in  livelier  colours,  than  that  of  the  country 
mouse’s  entertainment  of  the  city  mouse? 

- Olim 

Rusticus  urbanum  murem  mus  paupere  fertur 
Accepisse  cavo,  veterem  vetus  hospes  amicum: 

Asper,  et  attentus  quffisitis:  ut  tamen  arctum 
Solveret  hospitiis  animum.  Quidmulta?  Neque  illi 
Sepositi  ciceris,  nec  long®  invidit  aven® : 

Aridum  et  ore  ferens  acinum,  semesaque  lard 
Frusta  dedit,  cupiens  varia  fastidia  coma 
Vincere  tangentis  male  singula  dente  superbo. 

Sat.  vi.  1.  2. 

The  rest  of  the  fable  is  in  the  same  taste. 

This  elegance,  this  grace  and  spirit  of  language 
and  images  are  not  (generally  speaking)  to  be  found 
either  in  the  satires  or  epistles.  What  is  it  then  that 
affects  us  so  agreeably  in  reading  them?  It  is  the 
delicacy,  urbanity,  fine  raillery,  and  easy  manner, 
which  prevail  in  them:  it  is  a  certain  air  and  vigour 
of  nature,  simplicity,  and  truth:  it  is  even  that  affect¬ 
ed  negligence  in  the  measure  of  the  verses,  which 
still  adds  a  more  native  air  to  the  sense,  an  effect  the 
Marotic  styles  has  in  our  language:  it  is  a  fund  of 
reason,  good  sense,  and  judgment,  that  shows  itself 
every  where;  with  a  wonderful  art  in  painting  the 
characters  of  men,  and  placing  their  faults  and  ridi¬ 
culous  points  in  full  light.  Only  great  and  peculiar 
beauty  and  force  of  genius  can  make  such  lively  im¬ 
pressions  as  these  on  the  mind  without  the  help  of 
poetical  graces,  numbers,  and  harmony.  Quinctilian 
contents  himself,  after  having  spoken  of  Lucilius, 
with  saying,  “  that  Horace  has  much  more  elegance, 
and  purity  of  style,  and  that  he  excels  in  criticising 
the  manners  and  vices  of  men.”4 

The  Art  of  Poetry,  with  some  of  the  satires  and 
epistles  that  turn  upon  the  same  subject,  include 
whatever  is  most  essential  in  regard  to  the  rules  of 
poetry.  This  little  essay  may  be  considered  as  an 

>  The  style  of  C.  Marot,  a  French  poet,  in  which  Fontaine 
followed  and  excelled  him.  Its  characters  are  the  natural, 
simple,  humorous,  and  antique,  of  which  last  it  affects  the 
terms. 

*  Multo  eat  tersior  ac  purus  magis  Horatius,  et  ad  notan- 
dos  horoinum  mores  prfficipuus.  Lib.  x .  c.  1. 
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excellent  abridgment  of  rhetoric,  and  highly  proper 
to  form  the  taste. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  manners  of  Horace.  To  judge 
ot  him  only  by  certain  passages  in  his  works,  one 
would  take  him  for  the  most  virtuous  man  in  the 
world,  and  even  an  austere  philosopher.  If  we  may 
believe  him,  “  he  finds  all  time  long  and  tedious,  but 
that  which  he  employs  in  the  sole  object  worthy  of 
our  cares,  which  is  equally  useful  to  rich  and  poor,  and 
when  neglected,  is  alike  pernicious  to  youth  and  age.” 

Sic  mihi  tarda  fluunt  ingrataque  tempera,  quae  spem 
Consiliumque  morantur  agendi  gnaviter  id  quod 
£qu£  pauperibus  prodest,  locupletibus  aeque, 
rEque  neglectum  senibus  puerisque  nocebit. 

At  bottom  he  is  a  true  Epicurean,  solely  intent  upon 
his  pleasures,  and  so  loose  in  his  sentiments  and  ex- 
ressions,  that,  as  Quinctilian  says  of  him,  a  man  of 
reeding  or  morality  would  not  willingly  explain 
certain  passages  in  his  works:  Horatium  in  quibus- 
dam  nolim  interpretari.  This  does  not  prevent  his 
having  excellent  maxims  of  morality.  It  is  with 
Horace,  as  with  the  rest  of  the  heathen  authors. 
When  it  does  not  clash  with  their  darling  passion, 
and  the  question  is  to  lay  down  fine  principles,  not 
to  put  them  in  practice,  they  not  only  speak  the 
most  refined  truths  and  the  most  elegant  reason,  but 
often  even  religion,  in  the  most  beautiful  and  just 
terms.  This  we  ought  to  consider  as  the  precious 
remains  of  the  esteem  for  beauty  and  perfection, 
implanted  in  the  heart  of  man  by  the  Author  of 
nature,  and  which  his  corruption  could  not  entirely 
extinguish. 

OVID. 

Ovid,  ( Publius  Ovidius  Naso )  of  the  equestrian 
order,  was  born  in  the  consulship  of  Hirtius  and 
Pansa,  as  well  as  Tibullus,  in  the  709th  year  of  Rome, 
A.  M.  3961,  Ant.  J.  C.  43.  He  studied  eloquence 
under  Arellius  Fuscus,  and  declaimed  in  his  school 
with  great  success.l  He  had  by  nature  so  strong  an 
inclination  for  versifying,  that  to  indulge  it,  he  re¬ 
nounced  all  care  of  his  fortune.  But  if  this  propen¬ 
sity  to  verse  entirely  extinguished  in  him  the  flame 
of  ambition,  it  nourished  and  augmented  that  of  love, 
a  most  pernicious  passion  to  those  who  abandon  them¬ 
selves  wholly  to  it.  His  father  saw  him  quit  the 
usual  course  of  the  Roman  youth  with  pain,  and  ab¬ 
solutely  renounce  the  hopes  of  honours  and  offices, 
to  pursue  an  unhappy  taste  that  tended  to  nothing, 
and  of  which  no  doubt  he  foresaw  all  the  bad  effects. 
He  spoke  to  him  in  the  strongest  terms,  made  use  of 
remonstrances  and  entreaties,  asking  him  what  ad¬ 
vantage  he  could  propose  to  himself  from  that  frivo¬ 
lous  study,  and  whether  he  imagined  he  should  excel 
Homer  either  in  reputation  or  fortune,  who  died 
poor.  The  lively  reproaches  of  his  father  made  an 
impression  upon  him.  In  deference  to  his  advice, 
he  determined  to  make  no  more  verses,  to  write  only 
in  prose,  and  to  qualify  himself  for  the  employments 
that  suited  young  men  of  his  rank.  Whatever  efforts 
he  made,  or  pretended  to  make,  nature  still  prevail¬ 
ed.  Ovid  was  a  poet  in  spite  of  himself:  the  feet 
and  numbers  rose  of  themselves  under  his  pen;  and 
every  thing  he  attempted  to  write,  was  verse. 

S»pe  pater  dixit:  studium  quid  inutile  tentas? 

Mffionides  nullas  ipse  reliquit  opes. 

Motus  eram  dictis,  totoque  Helicone  relicto 
Scribere  conabar  verba  soluta  modis. 

Sponte  sua  carmen  numeros  veniebat  ad  apt03 
Et,  quod  tentabam  scribere,  versus  erat. 

He  composed  with  wonderful  facility,  and  could 
not  give  himself  the  trouble  to  retouch  his  verses; 
all  fire  in  composing,  and  all  ice  in  correcting,  as  he 
tells  us  himself.  The  negligence  of  his  style  might 
be  forgiven,  if  it  was  not  attended  with  unbounded 
licentiousness  in  point  of  manners,  and  if  he  had  not 
filled  his  poems  with  filth  and  obscenity.  Augustus 
made  this  the  pretext  for  banishing  him:  a  very  lau¬ 
dable  motive,  if  the  real  one,  for  that  conduct.  Such 
poets  are  poison  and  contagion  to  the  public,  with 
whom  all  intercourse  ought  to  be  prohibited,  and 


their  poems  to  be  abhorred  as  the  bane  of  mankind 
But  this  was  only  pretext.  A  secret  cause  of  dis¬ 
content,  of  which  Ovid  often  speaks  in  his  verses,  but 
in  general  terms  and  without  explaining  it,  that  has 
always  remained  unknown,  was  the  cause  of  his  mis¬ 
fortune. 

He  was  banished  to  Tomos,  a  city  of  Pontus  in 
Europe,  upon  the  Euxine  sea,  near  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube.  The  emperor  neither  confiscated  his  estate, 
nor  caused  him  to  be  condemned  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate,  but  made  use  of  the  term  relegate,  which  in 
the  Roman  law  is  of  more  gentle  construction  than 
to  banish. 

He  was  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age  when  he  set 
out  from  Rome  to  Tomos,  and  had  composed  his 
Metamorphoses  before  his  disgrace.  On  his  con¬ 
demnation  to  quit  Rome  he  threw  it  into  the  fire, 
either  out  of  indignation,  or  because  he  had  not  put 
the  last  hand  to,  and  entirely  finished  it. 

Carmina  mutatas  hominum  dicentia  formas, 

Infelix  domini  quod  fuga  rupit  opus  : 

Hiec  ego  discedens,  sicut  bona  multa  meorum, 

Ipse  mea  posui  mffislus  in  igne  manu. 

Trist.  1.  i.  Eleg.  6. 1.  iii.  Eleg.  14. 

Some  copies,  which  had  before  been  taken  of  that 
work,  prevented  its  being  lost. 

The  place  to  which  he  was  sent,  was  a  real  place 
of  punishment  to  him:  he  gives  us  terrible  descrip¬ 
tions  of  it  in  several  parts  of  his  poem.  What  dis¬ 
tressed  him  most  there,  was  his  being  exposed  to 
the  severe  coldness  of  the  climate,  in  the  neigbour- 
hood  of  a  barbarous  and  warlike  people,  who  were 
always  in  arms,  and  giving  him  perpetual  apprehen¬ 
sions:  a  melancholy  situation  for  a  delicate  Italian, 
who  had  passed  his  life  in  a  mild  and  agreeable  cli¬ 
mate,  and  had  always  enjoyed  ease  and  tranquillity. 
Though  he  could  not  obtain  either  to  be  recalled,  or 
to  have  the  place  of  his  banishment  changed,  he 
never  failed  in  his  respect  for  the  emperor,  and  per¬ 
sisted  unalterably  in  praising  him  with  an  excess 
next  to  idolatry.  He  may  even  be  said  to  have  lite¬ 
rally  and  actually  idolized  him,  when  he  was  inform¬ 
ed  of  his  death.  He  not  only  wrote  a  poem  in  hia 
praise  in  the  Getic  language,  to  make  him  known 
and  respected  by  those  barbarous  nations,  but  in¬ 
voked  him  also,  and  consecrated  a  chapel  to  him 
where  he  went  every  morning  to  offer  incense,  and 
adore  him. 

Nec  pietas  ignota  mea  est :  videt  hospita  terra 
In  nostra  sacrum  Caesaris  esse  domo. 

Hie  ego  do  toties  cum  thure  precantia  verba, 

Eco  quoties  surgit  ab  orbe  dies. 

De  Ponto.  1.  iv.  Epist.  19. 

The  successor  and  family  of  that  prince  had  a  great 
share  in  all  this  worship,  and  were  evidently  the  real 
objects  of  it.  Ovid  however  did  not  find  it  a  remedy 
for  his  misfortunes.  The  court  was  as  inexorable 
under  Tiberius  as  before.  He  died  in  his  banish¬ 
ment  in  the  fourth  year  of  that  emperor’s  reign,  and 
the  771st  of  Rome,  at  about  sixty  years  of  age,  after 
having  been  nine  or  ten  years  in  Pontus. 

He  had  desired,  in  case  he  died  in  the  country  of 
the  Get®,  that  his  ashes  might  be  carried  to  Rome, 
in  order  that  he  might  not  continue  an  exile  after  his 
death,  and  that  the  following  epitaph  might  be  in¬ 
scribed  on  his  tomb. 

Hie  ego  qui  jaeeo  tenerorum  lueor  omorum, 

Ingenio  perii  Naso  poeta  meo. 

At  tibi,  qui  transis,  ne  sit  grave,  quisquis  amasti. 
Dicere :  Nasonis  molliter  ossa  cubent. 

Here  Naso  lies,  who  6ung  of  soft  desire. 

Victim  of  two  much  wit,  and  too  much  fire. 

Say,  who  have  lov’d,  whene’er  you  pass  these  stones, 

Light  lie  the  earth  on  hapless  Naso’s  hones. 

Ovid  apprehended  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  (with 
more  reason  than  he  thought)  and  desired  that  it 
might  perish  with  the  body',  for  he  did  not  care  that 
his  shade  should  wander  amongst  those  of  the  Sauro- 
matae.  Hence  he  desired  that  his  bones  might  at 
least  have  a  grave  at  Rome. 

Atque  utinam  pereant  anirn®  cum  corpore  nostrie, 
Effugiatque  avidos  pars  mea  nulla  rogos* 

Nam  si  morte  caning. vacuas  volat  altus  in  auras 
Spiritus,  et  Samii  sunt  rata  dicta  senis ; 


*  Senec.  Contr.  10. 1.  ii. 
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Inter  Sarmaticas  Romana  vagabitur  umbras, 

Perque  feros  manes  hospita  semper  erit. 

Ossa  tamen  facitu  parva  referanlur  in  urna: 

Sic  ego  non  eliam  mortuus  exul  ero. 

He  had  composed  both  before  and  after  his  banish¬ 
ment  a  great  number  t>f  verses,  of  which  many  are 
lost;  and  it  were  to  be  wished  that  still  less  had  come 
down  to  us.  His  Medea  is  extolled  for  a  perfect  tra¬ 
gedy,  which  shows,  says  Quinctilian,  in  whose  time 
it  was  extant,  of  what  that  poet  was  capable,  if  in¬ 
stead  of  abandoning  himself  to  the  luxuriance  of  his 
too  easy  and  fertile  genius,  he  had  chose  rather  to 
check,  than  indulge,  its  rapidity.  Ovidii  Medea  vi- 
detur  mihi  ostendere  quantum  vir  ille  prcestare  potue- 
rit,  si  ingenio  suo  temperate  quam  indulgere  ma- 
luisset.t 

The  same  Quinctilian  passes  his  judgment  upon 
this  poet’s  works  in  few,  but  very  just  and  expressive 
words,  and  which  in  my  opinion,  perfectly  charac¬ 
terize  them.  Lascivus  quidem  in  Heroicis  quaque 
Ovidius,  et  nimium  amator  ingenii  sui;  laudandus 
tamen  in  partibus.  And  indeed,  Ovid’s  great  fault 
is  redundance,  which  proceeded  from  the  warmth 
and  abundance  of  his  genius,  and  his  affecting  wit  at 
the  expense  of  the  solid  and  the  great;  lascivus. 
Every  thing  he  threw  upon  paper,  pleased  him.  He 
had  for  all  his  productions  a  more  than  paternal  in¬ 
dulgence,  which  would  not  permit  him  to  retrench, 
or  so  much  as  alter,  any  thing.  JVimium  amator  in¬ 
genii  sui.  It  must  however  be  confessed  that  he  is 
admirable  in  parts;  laudantus  tamen  in  partibus. 
Thus  in  his  Metamorphoses,  which  are  indisputably 
the  finest  of  his  works,  there  are  a  great  number  of 
passages  of  exquisite  beauty  and  taste.  And  this 
was  the  work  he  valued  most  himself,  and  from 
which  he  principally  expected  the  immortality  of  his 
name. 

Jamque  opus  exegi,  quod  nec  Jovis  ira,  nec  ignes, 

Nec  poterit  ferrum,  nec  edax  aboleae  vetustas. 

Metam.  lib.  xv.  infirte. 

TIBULLUS  AND  PROPERTIUS. 

These  two  poets,  who  flourished  at  very  nearly 
the  same  time,  and  excelled  in  the  same  kind  of 
poetry,  are  judged  to  have  wrote  with  great  purity 
of  style  and  delicacy.  Tibullus  is  preferred  to  Pro¬ 
pertius. 

PHAEDRUS. 

PHJEDRUS,  a  native  of  Thrace,  Augustus’s  freed- 
man,  wrote  in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  We  have  five 
books  of  Fables,  composed  by  this  author  in  lambic 
verse,  which  he  himself  called  AEsop’s  fables,  because 
he  made  that  inventor  of  them  his  model;  from  whom 
he  has  also  often  borrowed  the  subject  of  his  fables. 

Akopus  auctor  quam  materiam  repperit. 

Hanc  ego  polivi  versibus  senariis.  Prolog.  1.  i. 

He  declares  from  the  beginning  of  his  work,  that 
this  little  book  has  two  advantages;  which  are,  to 
amuse  and  divert  the  reader,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
supply  him  with  wise  counsels  for  the  conduct  of  life. 

Duplex  libelli  dos  est,  quod  risum  movet, 

Et  quod  prudenti  vitam  consilio  monet.  Ibid. 

And  indeed,  besides  that  the  subjects  of  this  work, 
in  which  beasts,  and  even  trees  are  introduced  speak¬ 
ing  with  wit,  are  diverting  in  themselves,  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  treated  has  all  the  beauty  and  ele¬ 
gance  it  is  possible  to  throw  into  it;  so  that  Phsedrus 
may  be  said  to  have  used  in  his  fables  the  language 
of  nature  herself,  so  plain  and  simple  is  his  style,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  full  of  wit  and  delicacy. 

They  are  no  less  valuable  in  respect  to  the  wise 
Counsels  and  solid  morals  they  contain.  I  have  ob¬ 
served  elsewhere,  in  speaking  of  AEsop,  how  much 
this  manner  of  instructing  was  in  honour  and  use 
among  the  ancients,  and  the  value  the  most  learned 
men  set  upon  it.  Were  we  only  to  consider  these 
fables  by  the  advantage  to  be  made  of  them  in  the 
education  of  children,  to  whom  under  the  appearance 
of  agreeable  stories,  they  begin  so  early  to  propose 


principles  of  probity  and  wisdom,  we  could  not  bu 
conceive  highly  of  their  merit.  Phsedrus  has  carriec 
his  views  still  farther:  there  is  no  age,  nor  condition 
but  may  find  excellent  maxims  in  them  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  life.  As  virtue  is  every  where  treated  with 
honour  and  crowned  with  glory  in  them;  so  they  re¬ 
present  the  vices,  as  injustice,  calumny,  violence,  in 
lively  but  frightful  colours,  which  make  them  the  con¬ 
tempt,  hatred,  and  detestation  of  every  body.  And  this 
undoubtedly  was  what  exasperated  Sejanus  against 
him,  and  exposed  him  to  extreme  danger  under  a 
minister  who  was  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of  all  me. 
rit  and  virtue.  Phaedrus  mentions  neither  the  cause, 
any  particular  circumstance,  nor  the  event  of  this  ani¬ 
mosity.  He  only  complains  that  all  the  forms  of  jus¬ 
tice  are  violated  in  regard  to  him,  having  his  declared 
enemy  Sejanus  himself  for  his  accuser,  witness,  and 
judge. 

Quod  si  accusator  alius  Sejano  foret, 

Si  testis  alius,  judex  alius  denique, 

Dignum  faterer  esse  me  tantis  malis. 

In  Prolog.  1.  iii. 

It  is  very  probable  that  unworthy  favourite,  who  in¬ 
solently  abused  his  master’s  confidence,  had  taken 
offence  at  some  strokes  in  those  fables,  which  might 
be  applied  to  him.  But  as  there  was  no  name  to  them, 
his  making  that  application,  was  confessing,  or  at  least 
knowing,  himself  guilty;  Phasdrus  having  no  other 
view  than  to  lash  the  vices  of  mankind  in  general,  a; 
he  expressly  declares. 

Suspicione  si  quis  errabit  sua, 

Et  rapiet  ad  se  quod  erit  commune  omnium  ; 

Stulte  nudabit  animi  conscieutiam. 

Huic  excusatum  me  velim  nihilominus. 

Neque  enim  notare  singulos  mens  est  mibi. 

Vertim  ipsam  vitam  et  mores  hominum  ostendere. 

Ibid. 

Neither  the  time,  place,  nor  any  other  circumstance 
of  his  death,  is  known.  He  is  believed  to  have  sur¬ 
vived  Sejanus,  who  died  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius. 

Phsedrus  has  given  a  very  honourable  testimony  of 
himself,  in  declaring  that  he  had  banished  all  desire 
of  riches  from  his  heart. 

Quamvis  in  ipsa  natus  pene  sim  scbok, 

Curamque  habendi  penitus  corde  eraserim.  Ibid. 

He  does  not  seem  either  so  indifferent  or  disinter¬ 
ested  with  regard  to  praise;  and  is  very  apt  to  speak 
of  his  own  merit.  It  was  indeed  so  great,  that  no¬ 
thing  of  antiquity  surpasses  his  fables  in  simple  and 
natural  beauty. 

It  is  surprising  that  with  all  this  merit  Phsedrus 
should  be  so  little  known  and  celebrated  by  ancient 
authors.  Only  two  speak  of  him,  Martial  2  and  Avie- 
nus;  and  it  is  still  doubted,  whether  the  verses  of  the 
first,  that  mention  Phaedrus,  mean  our  author.  So 
learned  a  man  as  Casaubon  did  not  know  that  there 
was  such  a  book  as  Phaedrus’  in  the  world,  till  the 
edition  published  at  Troies  by  Peter  Pithou  in  1596. 
The  latter  sent  one  of  them  to  F.  Sirmond,  who  was 
then  at  Rome.  That  Jesuit  showed  it  to  the  learned 
there,  who  at  first  judged  it  spurious.  But  upon  a 
nearer  examination  they  changed  their  opinion,  and 
believed  that  they  saw  some  characters  of  the  August¬ 
an  age  in  it.  Father  Vavasseui'3  relates  this  little  cir¬ 
cumstance  with  his  usual  elegance. 

Fontaine,  who  carried  this  kind  of  writing  to  its 
highest  perfection  in  the  French  language,  by  tread¬ 
ing  in  the  steps  of  Phsedrus,  has  however  differed 

freatly  from  his  original.  Whether  he  thought  the 
fencn  language  not  susceptible  of  that  happy  simpli¬ 
city,  which  charms  and  transports  all  persons  of  taste 
in  the  Latin  authors;  or  found  that  manner  of  writing 
did  not  suit  his  genius,  he  formed  a  style  entirely  pe 
culiar  to  himself,  of  which  perhaps  the  Latin  tongue 
itself  is  incapable,  and  which  without  being  less  ele¬ 
gantly  plain  and  natural,  is  more  humorous,  more  va¬ 
rious,  easy  and  full  of  graces,  but  graces  which  have 
nothing  of  pomp,  swell,  and  affectation,  and  which/ 
only  serve  to  render  the  sense  and  circumstances  more 
gay  and  amusing.  The  same,  in  my  opinion,  may  be 


>  Quinctil.  1.  x.  c.  1 


»  Epig.  20. 1.  iii. 


»  In  Tract,  de  Ludicra  diet. 
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said  in  respect  to  Terence  and  Moliere.  They  both 
excel  in  their  way,  and  have  carried  comedy  in  the 
highest  perfection,  to  which  perhaps  it  is  capable  of 
attaining.  But  their  way  of  writing  is  different.  Te¬ 
rence  excels  Moliere  in  purity,  delicacy,  and  elegance 
of  language.  But  then  the  French  poet  is  infinitely 
above  Terence  in  the  conduct  and  plan  of  his  plays, 
which  form  one  of  the  principal  beauties  of  dramatic 
oems;  and  especially  in  the  justness  and  variety  of 
is  characters.  He  has  perfectly  observed  the  pre¬ 
cept  Horace  gives  poets  who  would  succeed  in  this 
way  of  writing,  that  is,  to  cop}'  nature  in  the  manners 
and  inclinations  of  men,  which  age  and  condition  vary 
exceedingly. 

jEtatis  cujusque  notandi  sunt  tibi  mores, 

Mobilibusque  decor  naturis  dandus  et  annis. 

Horat.  in  Art.  Poet. 

SECTION  III.— THIRD  AGE  OF  THE  LATIN  POETRY. 

I  HAVE  already  said,  that  this  third  age.  of  Latin 
poetry  began  about  the  middle  of  Tiberius’s  reign. 
Some  of  the  poets,  of  whom  I  shall  soon  speak,  might 
be  ranked  among  those  of  the  best  age,  to  which  they 
are  very  near  both  in  time  and  merit.  It  is  however 
believed,  that  there  is  some  difference  discernible  in 
them. 

SENECA. 

Of  the  ten  Latin  tragedies  which  have  been  col¬ 
lected  and  published  together  under  the  name  of  Se¬ 
neca,  it  is  generally  enough  agreed,  that  the  finest 
were  written  by  the  celebrated  philosopher,  who  was 
Nero’s  preceptor.  The  Medea  is  believed  to  be  un¬ 
doubtedly  his,  because  Quinctilian  i  quotes  a  passage 
from  it,  to  which  he  adds  his  name.  There  are  some 
articular  reasons  also  for  ascribing  the  (Edipus  to 
im.  Mr.  Le  Fevre  finds  too  much  of  declamation  in 
the  Agamemnon,  Troas,  and  Hercules.  Others,  how¬ 
ever,  believe  the  Troas,  and  Hippolytus  are  really  his: 
but  that  the  Agamemnon,  Hercules furens ,  Thyestes, 
and  Hercules  CEtaeus,  are  either  Seneca  the  father’s, 
or  some  other  unknown  author’s.  As  to  the  Thebais 
and  Octavia,  they  are  thought  entirely  unworthy  of 
Seneca’s  genius  and  eloquence.  And  it  is  certain  that 
the  latter  was  not  written  till  after  the  death  of  Se¬ 
neca,  and  even  of  Nero. 

PERSIUS. 

Persius,  {Aulus  Persius  Flaccus)  a  satiric  poet 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  was  born  at  Volaterrae,  a  city  of 
Tuscany.  He  was  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  rela¬ 
ted  and  allied  to  persons  of  the  first  rank.  He  studied 
till  twelve  years  old  at  Volaterrae;  and  afterwards  at 
Rome  under  the  grammarian  Palaemon,  the  rhetorician 
Verginius,  and  a  Stoic  philosopher  named  Cornutns, 
who  conceived  a  particular  friendship  for  him,  and 
with  whom  he  always  lived  in  the  greatest  intimacy. 

This  poet  was  of  a  very  gentle  and  humane  dispo¬ 
sition,  very  friendly  and  obliging  to  his  relations  and 
acquaintance,  and  extremely  regular  in  his  manners 
and  conduct.  In  his  satires  he  often  censures  the 
faults  of  the  orators  and  poets  of  his  time,  without 
sparing  Nero  himself. 

Auriculas  asini  qtiis  non  habet 

We  read  there  also  these  four  verses,  which  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  Nero’s,  and  which  he  cites  as  an  example 
of  the  tumid  or  bombastic  style. 

Torva  Mimalloneis  implerunt  cornua  bombis, 

Et  raptum  vitulo  caput  ablatura  superbo 
Bassaris,  et  lyncem  Moenas  flexura  corvmbis 
Evion  ingeminat:  reparabilis  adsonat  Echo. 

Boileau  justifies  lunsei.  oy  tills  example  '  Let  us 
examine  Persius,”  says  e,  “  who  wrote  n  the  reign  of 
Nero,  tie  does  not  confine  himself  to  ridiculing  the 
'Vorks  of  the  ncets  of  his  time;  he  attacks  the  verses 
of  Nero  himself,  for  every  body  knows,  and  Nero’s 
CO  j  knew,  that  the  four  verses  Torva  Mimalloneis, 
fic.  which  Persius  rallies  so  severely  in  his  first  satire, 


*  Lib.  ix.  o.  2.  RR 

*  It  is  said  he  wrote  at  first,  Auriculas  asini  Mida  rex 
habet 


were  Nero’s.  However  we  do  not  find  that  Nero,  al 
Nero  as  he  was,  inflicted  any  pumsnment  upon  Persi¬ 
us:  that  tyrant,  the  enemy  of  reason,  and  enamoured 
as  all  know,  of  his  own  works,  was  however  so  much 
a  gallant  man,  as  to  understand  raillery  in  respect  to 
his  verses,  and  did  not  believe  the  emperor,  on  this 
occasion,  ought  to  take  upon  himself  what  concerned 
the  poet.” 

The  work  of  Persius,  in  which  refined  morality,  and 
a  wonderful  fund  of  sense,  distinguished  themselves 
every  where,  though  of  no  great  extent,  has  acquired 
him  great  glory,  and  a  glory  of  the  most^solid  kind, 
says  Quinctilian.  Multum ,  et  veroe,  gloria:  quumvis 
uno  libro,  meruit  Persius.  It  must  however  be  own¬ 
ed,  that  the  obscurity  which  prevails  in  his  satires 
exceedingly  diminishes  their  merit.  This  made  a  cer¬ 
tain  person  say,  that  since  Persius  would  not  be  un¬ 
derstood,  he  would  not  understand  him.  Si  non  vis 
intelligi,  nec  ego  volo  ie  intelligere. 

He  died  at  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  in  the 
62d  year  of  our  Lord,  which  was  the  8th  year  of  Ne¬ 
ro’s  reign.  In  gratitude  to  his  master  and  friend  Cor¬ 
nu  tus,  he  left  him  his  library,  which  consisted  of  seven 
hundred  volumes,  a  very  considerable  one  in  those 
days,  with  a  great  sum  of  money.  Cornutus  accepted 
the  books,  but  gave  the  money  to  the  heirs  of  Persius, 
who  were  his  sisters. 

JUVENAL. 

I  antedate  the  time  of  Juvenal  here,  in  order  to  join 
these  two  satiric  poets  together. 

Juvenal  ( Decimus ,  or  Decius  Junius  Juvenalis ) 
was  of  Aquinum  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  lived 
at  Rome  about  the  end  of  Domitian’s  reign,  and  even  in 
Nerva’s  and  Trajan’s.  He  acquired  great  reputation 
by  his  satires,  of  which  sixteen  are  come  down  to  us. 
He  passed  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  in  the  exercises 
of  the  schools,  where  he  was  famous  for  being  a  vehe¬ 
ment  declaimer: 

Juvenal,  6lev6  dans  les  cris  de  1’  Ecole, 

Pou6sa  jusqu’k’  1’  exces  sa  mordante  hyperbole. 

Boileau. 

He,  bred  in  bawling  schools  debate  to  wage, 

Push’d  to  excess  his  hyperbolic  rage. 

Julius  Scaliger,  who  is  always  singular  in  his  senti¬ 
ments,  prefers  the  force  of  Juvenal  to  Horace’s  sim¬ 
plicity.  But  all  people  of  good  taste  agree,  that  the 
declamatory  and  bitter  genius  of  Juvenal,  is  much  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  natural,  delicate,  and  refined  simplicity 
of  Horace’s  satire. 

In  his  seventh  satire  he  had  ventured  to  attack  the 
comedian  Paris,  whose  power  was  enormous  at  court, 
and  who  bestowed  all  offices  both  civil  and  military.* * 

Ille  et  militite  multis  largitur  honorem, 

Semestri  vatum  digilos  ciroumligat  auro 
Quod  non  dant  prooeres,  dabit  histrio. 

The  proud  comedian  did  not  suffer  so  offensive  an  at¬ 
tempt  without  resenting  it.  He  caused  Julian  to  be 
banished  into  Egypt,  by  sending  him  thither  to  com¬ 
mand  a  body  of  troops  encamped  at  the  extremity  of 
that  country.  After  Domitian’s  death  he  returned  to 
Rome,  where  he  remained,  as  is  judged  from  some  of 
his  satires,  till  the  reign  of  Adrian. 

It  is  believed  that  Quinctilian,  who  made  it  his  rule 
not  to  name  any  living  author,  means  Juvenal,  when 
he  says  that  there  are  satiric  poets  of  his  time  well 
worthy  of  esteem,  and  who  will  one  day  be  very  fa¬ 
mous.  Sunt  clari  liodieque  et  qui  olim  nominabun- 
tur.* 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that,  in  reproving  the  man¬ 
ners  of  others  with  too  much  severity,  he  had  not 
shown,  that  he  himself  was  void  of  modesty;  and  that 

e  i ad  nut  combatted  vices  in  a  manner,  that  rather 
teaches  the  practice,  than  inspires  the  horror,  of  them, 

LUC  AW. 

Lucan  {M.  Annmus  ’■■‘•"anus'  was  Seneca  s  ne,iL 
ew.  The  most  celebrated  of  nis  works  is  ii  t'liarsa- 
lia,  in  which  he  relates  the  war  of  Caesar  ana  Pompev, 
He  abounds  with  fine  thoughts,  and  there  is  great  spi 


9  Vet.  Juven.  vit. 
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rit  and  vivacity  in  his  style:  but  Quinctilian *  *  thinks 
him  rather  to  be  reckoned  among  the  orators  than  the 
poet9.  Lucanus  ardens,  et  concitntus,  et  sententiis 
clarissimus ;  et,  ut  dicam  quod  sentio,  magis  oratori- 
bus  quam  poetis  annum erandus-  To  equal  Lucan 
with  Virgil,  a9  some  are  willing  to  do,  is  not  exalting 
Lucan,  but  showing  little  discernment.  W e  may  how¬ 
ever  say  of  him,  that  if  years  had  ripened  Lucan’s  ge¬ 
nius,  who  perhaps  was  not  twenty-six  when  he  died, 
and  added  Virgil’s  judgment  to  his  fire  and  sublimity, 
he  might  have  been  a  consummate  poet.  Many  of 
his  poems  are  lost. 

The  life  of  Lucan,  ascribed  to  Suetonius,  accuses 
him  of  a  light  intemperate  tongue,  and  particularly  of 
having  spoken  of  Nero,  who  loved  him,  in  a  manner 
capable  of  exasperating  even  a  mild  and  rational 
prince.  He  was  one  of  the  first  who  entered  into 
Piso’s  conspiracy,  out  of  resentment  to  Nero,  who, 
through  mean  jealousy,  suppressed  the  reputation  of 
his  poems,  and  prevented  him  from  publishing  them.* 
That  prince  ordered  Lucan  to  be  put  to  death,  and  his 
veins  were  opened.  When  he  perceived  the  warmth 
abandon  the  extremities  of  his  body,  remembering 
that  he  had  formerly  described  a  soldier  expiring  in 
that  manner,  he  repeated  the  verses  that  expressed  his 
death,  which  were  his  last  words:  a  frivolous  conso¬ 
lation  for  a  dying  man,  but  worthy  a  heathen  poet. 
He  died  in  the  65th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  and  in 
the  twelfth  of  Nero. 

PETRONIUS. 

Petronius  ( Pelronius  Arbiter )  was  of  Provence, 
in  the  country  near  Marseilles,  as  Sidonius  Apollina- 
rius  informs  us,  and  lived,  according  to  the  more  re¬ 
ceived  opinion,  in  the  reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero. 

We  have  of  this  author’s  works  the  remains  of  a 
satire,  or  rather  of  several  satirical  books  (Salyricon) 
which  he  composed  both  in  verse  and  prose.  This  is 
a  kind  of  romance  in  the  same  form  as  the  satires, 
which  Varro,  as  I  have  said  before,  had  invented  by 
mingling  verse  and  prose,  the  serious  with  the  gay, 
agreeably;  and  which  he  called  Menippeoe,  from  Me- 
nippus  the  Cynic,  who  before  him  had  treated  grave 
subjects  in  a  style  of  pleasantry  and  ridicule.  These 
fragments  are  only  an  indigested  collection  of  detach¬ 
ed  parts,  taken  from  the  papers  of  somebody,  who  had 
extracted  what  he  liked  best  from  Petronius  without 
any  order.  The  learned  find  in  them  extreme  refine¬ 
ment  and  delicacy  of  taste,  and  a  wonderful  happiness 
in  painting  the  different  characters  of  those  he  intro¬ 
duces  speaking.  They  observe  however,  though  Pe¬ 
tronius  seems  to  have  been  a  great  critic,  and  a  writer 
of  a  most  exquisite  taste,  that  his  style  does  not  en¬ 
tirely  come  up  to  the  delicacy  of  his  judgment;  that 
it  is  not  without  some  affectation;  is  too  florid  and 
elaborate;  and  that  it  degenerates  even  so  early  as  his 
time,  from  the  natural  and  majestic  simplicity  of  the 
golden  age  of  Augustus.  But  were  his  style  much 
more  perfect,  he  would  be  still  the  more  dangerous  to 
his  readers,  from  the  obscenities  with  which  he  has 
filled  his  work. 

It  is  doubted  whether  this  Petronius  be  the  same 
mentioned  by  Tacitus.  That  historian  gives  us  the 
following  picture  of  Petronius  Turpilianus,  which  suf¬ 
ficiently  agrees  with  the  idea  the  reading  of  the  work 
in  question  gives  us  of  its  author.  “  He  was  a  volup¬ 
tuous  man,  who  passed  the  day  in  sleep,  and  the  night 
in  pleasures  or  business.  As  others  acquire  reputation 
by  industry',  he  had  made  himself  famous  for  his  idle¬ 
ness.  He  did  not  pass  however  for  a  prodigal  and  a 
debauchee,  like  those  who  ruin  themselves  by  excesses 
fold  rf  sense  and  taste,  but  for  a  man  of  a  refined  and 
learned  luxury.  All  his  words  and  actions  were  the 
more  pleasing,  as  they  carried  with  them,  even  when 
loosest,  a  certain  air  of  negligence  peculiar  to  him, 
which  as  it  seemed  nature  itself,  had  all  the  charms  of 
simplicity.  Notwithstanding,  when  he  was  proconsul 
of  Bithynia,  and  afterwards  when  consul,  he  discover¬ 
ed  a  capacity  for  the  greatest  employments.  Return- 


«  Quinctil.  1.  x.  c.  1. 

a  Luoanum  proprite  causffi  accendebant,  quod  famam  car- 
minum  ejus  premebat  Nero,  prohibueratque  ostentare,  vanus 
adsimulatione.  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  xv.  e.  49., 


ing  after  to  a  voluptuous  life,  either  out  of  inclination 
or  policy,  because  the  prince  loved  debauch,  he  be¬ 
came  one  of  his  principal  confidants.  It  was  he  who 
regulated  every  thing  in  Nero’s  parties  of  pleasure; 
who  thought  nothing  agreeable  nor  in  taste,  which 
Petronius  had  not  approved.  This  excited  the  envy 
of  Tigellinus  against  him,  as  a  dangerous  rival,  that 
excelled  himself  in  the  knowledge  of  pleasures,  and 
the  science  of  voluptuousness.”3  Petronius  killed 
himself  to  avoid  the  death,  to  which  the  emperor  had 
condemned  him  upon  a  false  accusation. 

If  this  Petronius  be  not  the  writer  intended  here, so 
admirable  a  picture  will  at  least  serve  to  give  us  an 
idea  of  the  style  of  Tacitus,  of  whom  I  shall  have  oc¬ 
casion  to  speak  in  the  sequel. 

SILIUS  ITALICUS. 

C.  SlLlUS  ItALTCUS  rendered  himself  famous  by 
his  poem  on  the  second  Punic  war.  He  was  not  born 
a  poet,  and  study  did  not  entirely  supply  what  he 
wanted  on  the  side  of  nature.*  Besides,  he  did  not 
apply  himself  to  poetry  till  after  he  had  long  exer¬ 
cised  the  function  of  an  advocate  at  the  bar,  and  had 
been  consul,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  very  advanced  and 
languid  period  of  life.6 

Whatever  praises  Martial  bestowed  on  him,6  he  is 
not  much  esteemed  as  a  poet:  he  is  however  deemed 
to  excel  all  the  writers  of  his  time  in  purity  of  lan¬ 
guage.  He  follows  the  truth  of  history'  exactly  enough, 
and  lights  may  be  found  in  his  poem,  though  not  his 
principal  design,  into  things  which  passed  in  the  times 
of  which  he  writes;  there  being  facts  in  hm.  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere. 

What  he  says  of  Doiriitian,  sufficiently  shows,  that 
he  wrote  in  the  reign  of  that  prince,  after  the  war  with 
the  Sarmatte,  in  which  that  with  the  Daci  may  be  in¬ 
cluded.  He  is  believed  to  have  died  in  the  time  of 
Trajan,  in  the  year  100.7  He  starved  himself  to  death, 
not  being  able  to  bear  the  pain  of  an  ulcer,  which  the 
physicians  could  not  cure.  Pliny  observes,  that  Silius 
having  retired  into  Campania  upon  account  of  his  old 
age,  did  not  quit  his  retreat  to  come  to  Rome,  in  order 
to  congratulate  Trajan  upon  his  accession  to  the  em¬ 
pire.  That  prince  &  was  highly'  praised  for  not  be¬ 
ing  offended  at  such  a  liberty;  and  he  for  venturing  to 
take  it. 

If  our  poet  could  not  attain  to  a  perfect  imitation 
of  Virgil,  at  least  it  was  impossible  to  carry  respect  for 
him  higher  than  he  did.  When  he  had  got  possession 
of  the  place  where  Virgil’s  tomb  stood,6 it  became  sa¬ 
cred,  and  a  kind  of  a  temple  to  him.  He  celebrated 
that  poet’s  birthday  every  year  with  greater  joy  and 
solemnity  than  his  own.  He  could  not  suffer  so  vene¬ 
rable  a  monument  to  remain  neglected  in  the  hands 
of  a  poor  peasant,  and  purchased  it. 

Jam  propS  desertos  cineres,  et  saneta  Maronis 
Nomina  qui  coleret,  pauper  et  nnus  erat 
Silius  optatffi  succurrere  oensuit  umbr®: 

Silius  et  vatem,  non  minor  ipse,  colit. 

Martial.  Epig.  50, ..  xi. 

Silius’s  work  had  lain  buried  for  many  ages  in  the 


*  Illi  dies  per  somnum,  nox  officiis  et  oblectamentis  vite 
transigebantur.  Utque  alios  industria,  ita  hunc  ignavia  ad 
famam  protulerat,  habebaturque  non  ganeo  et  profligator, 
ut.  plerique  sua  haurienlium,  sed  erudite  luxu.  Ac  dicta 
factaque  ejus,  quanto  solutiora,  et  quandam  sui  negligentiam 
prieferentia,  tanto  gratius  inspeciem  simplicitatis  acripie- 
bantur.  Proconsul  tamen  Bithyni®,  et  mox  Consul,  vigeri- 
tem  se  ac  parem  negotiis  osteudit :  deinde  revolutue  ad  vitia 
seu  vitiorum  imitationem,  inter  paucos  familiarium  Neroni 
adsumlus  est,  elegantife  arbiter,  dum  nihil  amcenurn  et  molle, 
nisi  quod  ei  Petronius  approbavisset.  Unde  invidia  Tigelli- 
ni,  quasi  adversus  temulum,  et  scielitia  voluptatum  potio- 
rem.  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  xvi.  c.  18. 

*  Scribebat  r.armina  majore  cura  quam  ingenio.  Plin. 
Ep.  7. 1.  iii. 

»  Martial  Ep.  63. 1.  vii. 

*  Perpetui  nunquam  moritura  volumina  Sill 

Qui  legis,  et  Laiia  carmina  digna  toga.  Ep.  63. 1.  vii. 

’  Plin.  Ep.  7. 1.  iii. 

8  Magna  Cassaris  lane,  sub  quo  hoc  liberum  fuit ;  magna 
illius,  qui  hac  libertate  ausus  uti.  Plin.  ibid. 

8  Cujus  (Virgilii)  natalem  religiosius  quam  suum  celebra- 
bat;  Neapoli  max-ime,  ubi  monumentum  ejus  adire  ut  tern- 
plum  solebat.  Plin.  Ep.  7. 1.  iii. 
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dust  oi  the  library  of  St.  Gal.  Poggius  found  it  there 
during  the  council  of  Constance,  with  many  other 
manuscripts,  as  I  have  already  observed  elsewhere. 

STATIUS. 


Statius  (P.  Statius  Papinius )  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Domitian.  Martial  never  mentions  him,  though 
they  were  cotemporaries  at  Rome,  which  is  believ¬ 
ed  to  proceed  from  jealousy,  because  the  extreme  fa¬ 
cility  of  Statius  in  making  extemporary  verses  made 
him  highly  agreeable  to  Domitian. 

We  have  two  heroic  poems  of  Statius:  the  Thebaid 
in  twelve  books,  and  the  Achilleid  in  only  two,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  prevented  by  death  from  making  an  end 
of  it. 

His  poems  were  highly  esteemed  at  Rome  in  his 
time.  Juvenal  mentions  the  extraordinary  crowding 
to  hear  them,  and  the  applause  they  received. 
Curritur  ad  vocem  jucundam,  et  carmen  amics 
Thebaidos,  laetam  fecit  cum  Statius  urbem, 

Promisitque  diem  :  tanta  dulcedine  captos 
Adficit  ille  animos,  lantaque  libidine  vulgi 
Auditur.  Sat.  6. 1.  iii. 

If  we  are  to  take  the  verses  that  follow  these  literal¬ 
ly,  and  if  they  are  not  one  of  the  hyperboles  so  com¬ 
mon  to  Juvenal,  they  tell  us  that  Statius  was  poor,  and 
after  having  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  Thebaid, 
was  obliged  to  compose  dramatic  poems,  and  sell 
them  to  the  actors  for  the  means  of  life. 

- Sed  cum  fregit  subsellia  versu, 

Esurit,  intactam  Paridi  nisi  vendat  Agaven. 

Tulius  Scaliger  affirms  that  no  author,  either  ancient 
or  modern,  comes  so  near  Virgil  as  Statius,  and  makes 
no  hesitation  in  giving  him  the  preference  to  all  the 
heroic  poets,  Greek  or  Latin,  maintaining  at  the  same 
time,  that  his  verses  are  better  even  than  Homer’s. 
Such  a  judgment  shows  that  illustrious  critic  not  to 
have  had  so  much  justness  of  taste,  as  erudition.  The 
one  often  hurts  the  other. 

Statius,  as  well  as  Lucan  and  Silius,  has  treated  his 
subject  rather  like  an  historian  than  a  poet,  without 
confining  himself  to  what  constitutes  the  essence  of  a 
true  Epic  poem.  As  to  his  diction  and  versification, 
in  too  much  endeavouring  to  rise  and  appear  great,  he 
gives  into  bombast,  and  becomes  tumid. 

VALERIUS  FLACCUS. 


As  the  reign  of  Augustus  produced  the  most  excel¬ 
lent  of  the  Latin  poets,  that  of  Domitian  has  also  given 
us  the  most  considerable  poets  of  the  second  class. 

C.  Valerius  Flaccus  Setimts  Balbus.  This  poet 
wag  born  at  Setia,  a  town  of  Campania,  but  had  fixed 
his  abode  at  Padua.  His  heroic  poem  upon  the  voy¬ 
age  of  the  Argonauts  in  eight  books  is  come  down  to 
us.  It  was  begun  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  to  whom 
it  is  inscribed;  but  the  author  was  prevented  from  fin¬ 
ishing  it  by  a  sudden  death.  The  best  judges  have 
but  an  indifferent  opinion  of  this  work,  because  there 
are  several  things  in  it  contrary  to  the  rules  of  art,  no 
grace  and  beauty,  with  a  style,  which,  from  affecting 
a  greatness  it  wants  nerve  to  sustain,  becomes  cold 
and  languid.  Quinctilian  says,  however,  that  the 
Latin  poetry  has  lost  much  by  his  death,  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  latter  part  of  Domitian’s  reign.  Mul- 
tum  in  V alerio  Flacco  nuper  amisimus.l  Martial 
writes  to  him  as  to  his  friend,  and  advises  him  to  re¬ 
nounce  poesy  for  the  bar,  and  apply  himself  to  some¬ 
thing,  by  which  more  is  to  be  got  than  by  courting 
the  muses,  from  whom  he  has  nothing  to  expect,  but 
unavailing  wreaths  and  barren  praise,  attended  with 
want  and  misery. 

Pierios  differ  cantusque  chorusque  Sororum  : 

jEs  dabit  ex  illis  nulla  puella  tibi 
Prseter  aquas  Helicon,  et  serta,  lyrasque  dearum, 

Nil  habet,  et  magnum  sed  perinane  sophos. 


MARTIAL. 


Ep.  lxxvi.li. 


Martial  (JH.  Valerius Martialis)  succeeded  in  the 
epigram.  He  was  a  Spaniard  of  the  city  of  Bilbilis, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  not  far  from  that  of  Cal- 
ta'inda  in  Arragon.  He  was  born  in  the  time  of  Clau¬ 


dius,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  came  to  Rome  in  Nero’s 
reign,  where  he  stayed  thirty  years,  beloved  by  the  em 
perors,  and  in  particular  by  Domitian,  who  conferred 
many  favours  upon  him.  It  is  believed,  that  his  not 
being  so  well  treated  after  the  emperor’s  death,  induc¬ 
ed  him  to  retire  into  his  own  country.  He  had  full 
time  there  to  grow  weary  of  it,  for  want  of  good  com¬ 
pany,  and  such  as  had  a  taste  for  polite  learning,  which 
made  him  often  think  of  his  residence  at  Rome  with 
regret.  For  instead  of  his  verses  being  exceedingly 
admired  and  applauded,  as  the}'  were  in  that  learned 
city,  at  Bilbilis  they  only  excited  envy  and  slander 
against  him;  a  treatment  very  hard  to  bear  every  day 
with  patience.  Accedit  his  municipalium  rubigo  den- 

tium,  et  judicii  loco  livor - adversus  quod  difficile 

est  habere  quotidie  bonum  stomachum .2  He  died  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan,  about  the  year  of  Christ  100. 

Fourteen  books  of  epigrams  and  one  upon  shows 
remain  of  his  writings.  Vossius  believes  the  latter  a 
collection  of  Martial’s  verses,  and  those  of  some  other 
poets  of  his  time  upon  the  shows  exhibited  by  Titus 
in  the  year  of  Christ  80. 

Pliny,  in  honour  of  whom  he  had  composed  an  epi¬ 
gram,  (the  19th  of  the  10th  book)  gave  him  a  sum  of 
money  when  he  retired  from  Rome:3  for  he  had  made 
but  small  acquisitions  in  respect  to  the  goods  of  for¬ 
tune.  Pliny  on  this  occasion  observes,  that  it  was 
anciently  the  custom  to  confer  rewards  either  of  pro¬ 
fit  or  honour  upon  those  who  had  celebrated  the  glory 
of  cities,  or  certain  illustrious  persons.  At  present, 
says  he,  that  fashion  is  expired,  with  others  no  less 
great  and  noble.  When  we  left  off  doing  actions  wor¬ 
thy  of  praise,  we  began  to  despise  it,  (if  not  with  jus¬ 
tice,  at  least  with  reason;  for  it  reproached  our  want 
of  merit.)  Postquam  desiimus  facere  laudanda,  lau- 
dari  quoque  ineptumputamus.  He  lamented  the  death 
of  Martial,  when  he  was  informed  of  it,  and  loved  and 
esteemed  his  genius;  but  it  were  to  be  wished,  that 
his  verses  had  always  been  as  chaste  and  modest,  as 
they  are  sometimes  witty.  He  is  reproached  for  too 
much  bitterness  and  ill-nature,  his  shameful  flattery  of 
Domitian,  and  his  unworthy  treatment  of  him  after 
his  death. 

The  love  of  subtleties  or  witticism,  and  the  affec¬ 
tation  of  points  in  discourse,  had  from  the  time  of 
Tiberius  and  Caligula,  taken  place  of  the  fine  taste 
that  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Those  de¬ 
fects  increased  perpetually,  which  occasioned  Mar¬ 
tial’s  pleasing  so  much.  All  his  epigrams  are  far  from 
having  the  same  force  and  spirit;  to  which  this  verse 
of  his  own  has  been  justly  applied: 

Sunt  bona,  sunt  qusednm  mediocria,  sunt  mala  plura. 

Some  good,  some  tolerable,  but  more  bad. 

And  indeed  most  of  them  are  bad ;  he  has  however 
some  that  are  excellent:  of  which  I  shall  give  the 
reader  the  following  examples. 

Upon  an  Excellent  Piece  of  Sculpture. 

Artis  Phidiacse  toreuma  e.larum 

Pisces  adspicis :  adde  aquam,  natabunt.  Ep.  xxxv.  1. 3. 

Upon  the  Slowness  of  a  Barber. 

Eutrapelus  tonsor  dum  circuit  ora  Luperci, 
Expingitque  genas,  altera  barba  subit. 

Ep.  lxxxiii.  1.  7. 

Advice  to  a  Person  not  to  go  to  Law. 

Et  judex  petit,  et  petit  patronus : 

Solvas  censeo,  Sexte,  creditori.  Ep.  xiii.  1.  2. 

A  judge,  you  say,— and  patron  you  must  get  ? 

Take  my  advice,  good  Sextus;  pay  the  debt. 

Upon  the  sudden  death  of  one  who  had  often  beenvio* 
torious  in  the  Races  of  the  Circus. 

Ille  ego  sum  Scorpus,  clamosi  gloria  Circi ; 

Plausus,  Roma,  tui,  deliciaique  breves: 

Invida  quern  Lachesis  raptum  trieteride  nona, 

Dum  numerat  palmas,  crediditesse  senem. 

Ep.  li.  I.  10, 

Upon  the  bold  action  of  JUucius  Sccevola. 

Dum  peteret  Regem  decepta  satellite  dextra, 

Injecit  sacris  se  peritura  focis. 


>  Lib.  10.  c.  i. 


4  Martial  in  Prtef.  I.  xii. 


»  Plin.  Ep.  11. 1.  iii. 
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Bed  tam  saeva  pius  miracula  non  tulit  hostis, 

£t  raptum  flammis  jussit  abire  virum. 

Urere  quam  potuit  contempto  Mucius  igne, 

Hanc  spectare  manura  Porsena  non  potuit. 

Major  dereptae  fama  est  et  gloria  dextrae  : 

Si  non  erasset,  fecerat  ilia  minus.  Ep.  xxii.  1. 1. 

•Against  the  inhumanity  of  a  Covetous  rich  Man. 
Tu  spectas  hiemem  succinoti  lentils  amici, 

(Pro  seel  us  !)  et  lateris  frigora  trita  mei. 

Quantum  erat,  infelix,  pannis  fraudare  duobus, 

(Quid  renuis  ?)  non  to,  Naevole,  sed  tineas  ? 

Ep.  xlvi.  1.  2. 

JVb  riches  are  in  reality  saved  hut  those  we  give 
away. 

Callidus  effracta  nummos  fur  auferet  area: 

Prosternet  patrios  impia  flamma  lares - 

Extra  fortunam  est  quicquid  donatur  amieilv 
Quas  dederis,  solas  semper  habebis  opes. 

Ep.  xlii.  1.  8. 

Praise  and  description  of  a  little  bitch.  It  is 
loniewhat  long,  but  of  exceeding  delicacy,  and  I  could 
wish,  for  the  sake  of  the  ladies,  that  some  able  hand 
would  translate  it  into  our  language  in  verse. 

Issa  est  passere  nequior  Catulli: 

Issa  est  purior  osculo  eolumbae: 

Issa  est  blandior  omnibus  puellis; 

Issa  est  carior  Indicis  lapillis  : 

Issa  est  delicise  catella  Publi. 

Hanc  tu,  si  queritur,  loqui  putabis. 

Sentit  tristitiamque  gaudiumque  . 

Collo  nixa  cubat,  capitque  somnos, 

Ut  suspiria  nulla  sentiantur: 

Et  desiderio  coaeta  ventris, 

Gutta  pallia  non  fefellit  ulla  : 

Sed  blando  pede  suscitat,  tororjue 
Depondi  monet,  et  rogat  levari. 

Castae  tantus  inest  pudor  catellae  ! 

Ignorat  Venerem,  nee  invenimus 
Dignum  tam  tenera  virum  puella. 

Hanc  ne  lux  rapiat  suprema  totam, 

Picta  Publius  exprimit  tabella. 

In  qua  tam  similem  videbis  Issam 
Ut  sit  tam  similis  sibi  nee  Issa. 

Issam  denique  pone  cum  tabella, 

Aut  utramque  putabis  esse  veram, 

Aut  utramque  putabis  esse  pictam. 

Ep.  cix.  1*  4. 

[For  the  sake  of  the  ladies,  as  Mr.  Rollin  recom¬ 
mends  it,  the  translator  has  attempted,  or  rather  imi¬ 
tated  this  little  poem  in  English  measure,  how  une¬ 
qually  the  comparison  will  best  explain.] 

Pretty  Issa,  what  can  be, 

Of  pretty  things,  compared  to  thee  ? 

Lesbia’s  sparrow  in  its  play 
Was  not  half  so  arch  and  gay ; 

Issa’s  kisses  sweeter  far 
Than  the  billing  turtle’s  are : 

Issa,  fonder  than  the  dove  : 

Issa,  kind  as  maids  in  love : 

India’s  gems  with  her  compare ! 

Gems  and  gold  are  not  so  rare  : 

Cheap  are  those  in  Publius’  sight; 

Issa  is  his  sole  delight. 

Issa  has  the  art  to  trace 
Joy  and  sadness  in  a  face  ; 

And  such  notice  seems  to  take, 

Issa,  one  would  think,  could  speak. 

Whilst  she  sleeps,  her  neck  sustaining, 

Not  a  breath  her  life  explaining, 

Should  a  call  of  nature  take  her, 

No  distresses  rude  can  make  her; 

But  soft-rising  from  her  place. 

Not  a  drop  to  her  disgrace, 

“  Set  me  down,”  she  tells  you  plain, 

And  now,  “  take  me  up  again.” 

And  so  chaste’s  the  little  creature, 

One  would  think  her  not  of  nature : 

Never  Venus  and  her  son 
To  her  spotless  breast  were  known  ; 

Nor  a  spouse  could  we  provide 
Worthy  of  the  tender  bride. 

Lest  death  snatch  her  whole  away, 

Grief  to  think!  at  her  last  day, 

Publius  does  her  picture  take, 

Long  to  keep  for  Issa’s  sake : 

Issa  there  as  like  you  see. 

As  Issa  can  to  Issa  be  ; 

Issa  by  her  picture  place, 

Issa’s  two  with  every  grace  1 
Both  painted  seem,  and  both  seem  true  j 
They  puzzle  me  and  so  would  you. 
v  vi  1 1.— 61 


SULPITIA 

Sulpitia,  a  Roman  lady,  was  the  wife  of  Calenuft. 
She  wrote  a  poem  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  philo¬ 
sophers,  wherein  she  severely  lashes  Domitian,  and 
menaces  him  with  death.  It  is  the  only  one  of  a 
great  number  of  poems  composed  by  her,  that  has 
come  down  to  us,  and  is.usually  printed  at  the  end 
of  Juvenal’s  satires.  We  have  reason  to  regret  the 
loss  of  the  verses  she  inscribed  to  her  husband  upon 
conjugal  love,  and  the  chastity  and  fidelity  to  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  married  state.  Martial  gives  her  great 
praise  in  one  of  his  epigrams,  of  which  I  shall  repeat 
only  some  verses. 

Omnes  Sulpitiam  legant  puellte, 

Uni  quae  cupiunt  viro  placere. 

Omnes  Sulpitiam  legant  mariti, 

Uni  qui  cupiunt  placere  nuptae 
Hac  condiscipula,  vcl  hac  magistra, 

Esses  doctior  et  pudica  Sappho. 

Epist.  xxxv.  I.  JO. 

IMITATED. 

Ye  tender  brides,  whom  virtuous  love  inspires. 

Refine  by  wise  Sulpitia  your  desires  ; 

She  can  the  useful  science  well  impart, 

To  keep  one  happy  married  lover’s  heart : 

And  you,  whoe’er  desire  one  bride  to  charm. 
Yourselves  with  bright  Sulpitia’s  dictates  arm ; 

With  her  conversant,  by  her  lessons  taught, 

Her  lovely  pupils  Tise,  enlarged  in  thought; 

Chaste  and  more  learned  Sapphos  they  become. 

Their  sex’s  glory,  and  the  pride  of  Rome. 

NEMESIANUS  AND  CALPURNIUS. 

We  have  some  eclogues,  and  part  of  a  poem  upon 
hunting  wrote  by  M.  Aurelius  Olympius  JVemt- 
sianus,  who  was  very  famous  in  bis  time  for  his  po¬ 
etical  works.  We  are  told  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Carthage.  He  inscribes  his  poem  upon  hunting  to 
Carinus  and  Numerianus,  after  their  father’s  death, 
that  is  to  say  in  the  year  284. 

Titus  Caupurnius  of  Sicily,  lived  in  the  reigns 
of  Caras,  Carinus,  and  Numerianus.  He  composed 
seven  eclogqes,  which  he  inscribed  to  Nemesianus,  a 
pastoral  poet  as  well  as  himself.  The  verses  of  both 
these  poets  have  the  character  of  the  age  in  which 
they  were  written. 

PRUDENTIUS. 

Prudentius,  ( Aurelius  Prudentius  Clemens)  a 
Christian  poet,  and  officer  in  the  court  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Honorius,  was  born  at  Saragosa  in  Spain  in 
the  year  348,  and  died  about  412.  He  did  not  be¬ 
gin  his  poems  upon  religion  till  the  fifty-seventh  year 
of  his  age.  He  had  been  first  an  advocate,  then  a 
judge,  afterwards  a  soldier,  and  at  last  a  retainer  to 
the  court  in  an  honourable  employment.  He  in¬ 
forms  us  himself  of  these  circumstances  in  the  pro¬ 
logue  of  his  works. 

Per  quinquennia  jam  decern, 

1  Ni  fallor,  fuimus:  Septimus  insuper 

Annum  cardo  rotat,  dum  fruimur  sole  volubili. 

After  having  spoken  of  his  youth  he  mentions  hit 
different  employments. 

Exin  jurgia  turbidos 
Armnrunt  animo9,  et  male  pertinax 
Vincendi  studium  subjacuit  casibus  aspens, 

Bis  legum  moderamine 
Fraenos  nobilium  reximus  urbium  : 

Jus  civile  bonis  reddidimus,  terruimus  reoe. 

Tandem  militias  gradu 
Evectum  pietas  principis  extul.  , 

Adsumptum  propius  stare  jubens  ordine  proximo. 

The  poems  of  Prudentius  come  down  to  us,  abound 
more  with  zeal  for  religion  than  ornaments  of  art. 
They  are  full  of  false  quantities;  besides  which  he  is 
not  always  orthodox  in  his  notions.  We  must,  how¬ 
ever,  confess,  that  there  is  considerable  taste  and  de- 
licay  in  many  passages  of  his  works:  his  hymns  upon 
the  Innocents  are  sufficient  proofs  of  this,  from  which 
I  shall  repeat  some  strophes. 

Salvete  flores  martyrum, 
duos  lucis  ipso  in  limine, 
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Christi  insecutor  sustulit, 

Ceu  turbo  nascentes  rosas, 

Vos  piima  Christi  victims, 

Grex  immolatorum  tener, 

Aram  sub  ipsam  simpiices 
Palma  et  coronis  luditis 
Audit  tyrannus  anxius 
Adesse  regum  principem, 

Qui  nomen  Israel  rogat, 

Tencatque  David  regiam. 

Exclamat  amens  nuntio : 

Successor  instat,  pellimur. 

Satellesti,  ferrum  rape, 

Perfunde  cunas  sanguine. 

Transfigit  ergo  carnifex 
Mucrone  districto  furens 
Effusa  nuper  cor|K)m, 

Animasque  rimatur  novas. 

The  Augustan  age  has  nothing  more  animated,  nor 
more  delicate,  than  these  strophes. 

CLAUDIAN. 

Claudia N,  ( Claudius ,)  a  Latin  poet  and  a  pagan, 
was  a  native  of  Egypt.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Arcadius  and  Honorius,  who  caused  a  statue  to  be 
erected  in  honour  of  him.  He  died  soon  after  Arca¬ 
dius.  He  merits  the  first  rank  amongst  the  heroic 
poets,  who  appeared  after  the  Augustan  age.  Of  all 
those  who  have  endeavoured  to  follow  and  imitate 
Virgil,  none  come  so  near  the  majesty  of  that  poet, 
and  retain  less  of  the  corruption  of  the  age  he  lived 
in,  than  he.  He  everywhere  shows  abundance  of 
genius,  and  that  he  was  born  a  poet.  He  was  full 
of  that  fire  which  produces  enthusiasm.  His  style  is 
Correct,  sweet,  elegant,  and  at  the  same  time  noble 
and  sublime.  He  has,  however,  too  many  flights  and 
•allies  of  youth,  and  swells  too  much.  He  has  wit 
and  imagination,  but  is  far  from  that  delicacy  of 
numbers,  that  natural  and  exquisite  harmony  of 
verse  which  the  learned  admire  in  Virgil.  He  rings 
perpetually  the  same  round  of  measures,  the  same 
cadence,  the  effect  of  which  is,  that  one  can  scarce 
read  him  without  being  tired.  Of  the  several  poems 
of  Claudian,  his  invectives  against  Rufinus  and  Eutro- 
pius  have  been  highly  esteemed. 

AUSONIUS. 

Ausonius,  {Decius,  or  rather  Decimus  Magnus 
Ausonius,)  was  born  at  Bourdeaux.  At  the  age  of 
thirty  he  was  chosen  professor  of  grammar,  and  after¬ 
wards  of  rhetoric.  He  acquired  so  great  a  reputa¬ 
tion  in  the  latter  employment,  that  he  was  sent  for 
to  the  Imperial  court,  and  made  preceptor  to  Grati- 
an  the  son  of  the  emperor  Valentinian  I.,  (An.  367.) 
He  accompanied  his  pupil  in  that  young  prince’s 
journey  with  his  father  into  Germany.  This  em¬ 
ployment  acquired  him  the  highest  dignities  of 
the  empire.  He  was  made  quaestor  by  Valentinian. 
After  the  death  of  that  prince,  Gratian  made  him 
Prafeclus  Prozlorio;  which  office  he  had  twice,  first 
for  Italy  and  Africa,  and  afterwards  for  the  Gauls. 
He  was  at  length  declared  consul,  (An.  379,)  at 
which  time  Juvenal's  maxim  was  again  verified, 
“That  when  fortune  pleases,  she  makes  a  consul  of 
•  rhetorician.” 

Si  fortuua  volet,  ties  de  rhetore  consul. 

The  emperor,  in  conferring  that  dignity  upon  him, 
forgot  nothing  that  could  exalt  the  favour  by  the 
obliging  and  generous  manner  of  doing  it.  To  know 
how  to  improve  gifts  and  graces  thus,  is  a  science 
Worthy  of  a  prince.  He  immediately  despatched  a 
courier  to  Ausonius  with  advice  of  his  being  nomi¬ 
nated  consul,  and  wrote  to  him  in  these  terms.* — 
“  When  I  considered  some  time  ago  about  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  consuls  for  this  year,  I  implored  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  God,  as  you  know  it  is  my  custom  to  do  in 
whatever 'I  undertake,  and  as  I  know  it  is  your  desire 
that  I  should.  I  believed  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
nominate  you  first  consul,  and  that  God  required 
that  acknowledgment  from  me  of  the  good  instruc¬ 
tions  I  have  received  from  you.  I  therefore  pay  you 
what  I  owe  you,  and  as  I  am  sensible  that  we  can 


never  sufficiently  discharge  our  obligations  to  our 
parents  and  masters,  I  confess  myself  still  no  less  in 
your  debt  than  I  was  before.”  That  nothing  might 
be  wanting  to  the  favour  he  did  him,  he  accom¬ 
panied  this  letter  with  the  present  of  a  very  rich 
robe,  in  which  the  figure  of  the  emperor  Constantius, 
his  father-in-law,  was  embroidered  in  gold.  Ausq- 
nius,  on  his  side,  employed  the  whole  force  and  deli¬ 
cacy  of  his  genius  in  praising  his  august  benefactor 
both  in  verse  and  prose.  His  oration  of  thanks  to 
the  emperor  is  still  extant,  and  has  been  highly  es¬ 
teemed.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  wit  in  it,  perhaps 
too  much;  with  fine  and  solid  thoughts,  and  spright¬ 
ly  turns,  but  often  far-fetched  and  too  much  studied. 
The  Latinity  of  it  it  is  hard,  and  speaks  the  age  in 
which  the  author  lived.  That  the  reader  may  havs 
some  idea  of  his  style,  I  shall  repeat  here  the  begin- 
nig  of  this  speech,  which  he  pronounced  before  the 
emperor. — “  Ago  tibi  gratias,  Imperator  Auguste:  si 
possem,  etiam  referrem.  Sed  nec  tua  fortuna  deside- 
rat  remunerandi  vices,  nec  nostra  suggerit  restituendi 
facultatem.  Privatorum  ista  copia  est,  inter  se  esse 
munificos.  Tua  beneficia,  ut  majestate  prsecellusit, 
ita  mutuum  non  reposcunt.  Quod  solum  igitur  nos- 
trae  opis  est,  gratias  ago,  verum  ita,  ut  apud  Deum 
fieri  solet,  sentiendo  copiosius,  quam  loquendo;  atque 
non  in  sacrario  modo  Imperialis  oraculi,  qui  locus 
horrore  tranquillo  et  pavore  venerabili  rarb  eundem 
animum,  prtestat  et  vultum:  sed  usquequaque  gratias 
ago,  turn  tacens,tum  loquens;  turn  in  coetu  hominum, 
turn  ipse  mecum;  et  cum  voce  potui,  et  cum  medita- 
tione  secessi;  omni  loco,  actu,  habitu,  et  tempore. 
Nec  mirum,  si  ego  terminum  non  statuo  tam  grata 
profitendi,  cum  tu  finem  facere  nescias  honorandi. 
Qui  enim  locus  est,  aut  dies,  que  non  me  hujus  aut 
similis  gratulationis  admoneat!  Admoneat  autem! 
O  inertiam  significationis  ignavse!  Quis,  inquam,  lo¬ 
cus  est,  qui  non  beneficiis  tuis  agitet,  inflammet'?” 

There  is  an  extreme  inequality  in  the  works  ot 
Ausonius.  His  style  is  still  and  hard,  as  I  have  al. 
ready  observed,  but  that  stiffness,  that  roughness,  is 
the  feast  fault  of  his  poems.  The  obscenities  with 
which  they  abound,  forbid  the  reading  of  them  to  ev¬ 
ery  one  who  has  not  renounced  all  feelings  of  shame. 

ST.  PAULINUS. 

St.  PAULINUS,  bishop  of  Nola,  was  born  at  Bour¬ 
deaux,  about  the  year  353.  The  celebrated  Auso¬ 
nius,  of  whom  I  spoke  last,  was  his  master  in  pro¬ 
fane  learning.  St.  Paulinus  declares  more  than  once 
that  he  was  indebted  for  every  thing  to  Ausonius, 
whom  he  calls  his  patron,  master,  father,  and  to 
whom  he  acknowledges  himself  indebted  for  the  pro¬ 
gress  he  had  made  in  learning,  and  his  elevation  to 
offices  and  dignities. 

Tibi  disciplines,  dignitatem,  litteras. 

Linguae,  et  tugse,  et  famte  decue, 

Provectus,  altus,  institutus  debeo, 

Patrone,  praeceptor,  parens.  Carm.  10. 

He  made  a  great  progress  under  such  a  master;  Au¬ 
sonius  congratulates  him  upon  it  in  several  of  his 
poems,  and  owns,  which  is  no  small  thing  for  a  poet 
to  allow,  that  his  disciple  carries  the  bays  by  his 
verses  against  him. 

Cedimus  ingenio,  quantum  prmcedimus  ffivo. 

Assurgit  Muss  nostra  Camtena  tute. 

Jluson.  Epist.  20. 

The  retirement  of  St.  Paulinus,  who  went  into 
Spain  to  hide  himself  in  solitude,  drew  upon  him  vio¬ 
lent  reproaches  from  Ausonius.2  That  worldly  man 
wrote  him  many  letters  complaining  of  his  injurious 
state  of  oblivion,  and  directing  his  severity  particu¬ 
larly  against  his  Tanaquil;  by  which  odious  name  he 
means  his  wife  Therasia,  to  whom  he  imputes  that 
change.  He  accused  his  disciple  of  having  lost  his 
former  good  nature,  and  of  having  become  morose, 
and  a  hater  of  mankind.  He  ascribes  to  him  in  terms 
sufficiently  express,  a  mind  perverted  by  spleen  and 
melancholy,  that  induced  him  to  fly  the  society  and 
intercourse  of  men:  the  reproach  usually  made  by 
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persons  of  the  world  to  those  who  quit  it.  Divine 
providence  prevented  him  from  receving  any  of  these 
letters,  till  he  was  strong  enough  to  resist  the  snares 
which  the  devil  laid  for  him  by  the  hand  of  a  late 
esteemed,  and  much  beloved  master.  At  the  end  of 
four  years  he  received  three  of  them,  which  he  an¬ 
swered  by  several  on  his  side.  After  having  explain¬ 
ed  the  reason  ol'his  long  silence,  he  excuses  himself 
from  resuming  the  study  of  profane  poetry,  which 
did  not  suit  a  person  like  him,  who  had  devoted  his 
thoughts  solely  to  God. 

Quid  abdicatas,  in  meant  curam,  pater 
Redire  Musas  prtecipis? 

Negant  Camcenis,  nec  patent  Apollini 
Dicata  Christo  pectora. 

He  says  that  he  is  now  no  longer  to  invoke  Apollo 
and  the  muses,  divinities  impotent  and  deaf;  that  a 
God  more  powerful  has  taken  possession  of  his  mind, 
and  requires  other  sentiments  and  a  different  lan¬ 
guage  from  him — 

Nunc  alia  mentem  vis  agit,  major  Deus 
Aliosque  mores  postulat. 

He  afterwards  describes  the  wonderful  change  ope¬ 
rated  by  grace  in  the  heart  of  man,  when  it  has 
seized  it  by  right  of  conquest,  and  has  entirely  sub¬ 
jected  it  to  itself,  in  making  it  by  a  chaste  and  pure 
jov  lose  all  taste  for  its  former  pleasures  and  wordly 
delights;  in  extinguishing  all  the  pains  and  disquiet 
of  the  present  life  by  a  lively  faith  and  hope  of  future 
happiness;  and  in  leaving  it  no  other  care,  than  to 
employ  itself  with  its  God;  in  contemplating  his 
wonderful  works,  in  studying  his  holy  will,  and  en¬ 
deavouring  with  all  the  powers  of  the  soul  to  render 
him  an  homage  worthy  of  him  by  an  undivided  love 
that  knows  no  bounds. 

Hie  ergo  nostra  ut  suum  prsecordiis 
Vibraverit  ccelo  jubar, 

Abstergil  tegrum  corporis  pigri  situm 
Habitumque  mentis  innovat. 

Exhaurit  omne  quod  juvabat  antea, 

Cast®  voluptatis  vice. 

Totoque  nostra  jure  domiui  vindicat 
Et  corda,  et  ora,  et  tempora. 

Se  cogitari,  intelligi,  credi,  legi. 

So  vult  timeri  et  diligi. 

./Estus  inanes,  quos  movet  vitae  labor 
Prsesentis  eevi  tramite, 

Abolet  futurar  cum  Deo  vitae  tides,  &c. 

To  all  this  he  adds  a  strong  protestation  never  to  be 
wanting  in  what  his  obligations  to  Ausonius  required 
of  him. 

The  praises  which  Ausonius  gives  St.  Paulinus  in 
many  places,  seems  rather  to  regard  the  poems  he 
composed  before  his  renouncing  the  profane  muses, 
than  those  he  wrote  after.  For,  after  so  uncommon 
and  generous  an  abdication,  he  studied  to  extinguish 
the  greater  part  of  his  fire;  and  having  stifled  in  him¬ 
self  all  desire  of  wordly  reputation,  he  checked  and 
neglected  his  genius  and  style,  and  confined  himself 
within  the  bounds  of  a  simplicity  averse  to  all  pride, 
and  such  as  the  Christian  modesty  requires.  He  car¬ 
ried  this  departure  from  the  poet  so  far,  as  to  dis¬ 
regard  even  the  rules  of  prosody.  But  with  all  the 
air  of  negligence,  that  appears  no  less  in  his  versifi¬ 
cation  than  in  the  general  style  of  his  poems,  we 
always  find  certain  natural  charms  and  beauties, 
which  makes  us  love  the  author  and  his  works. 

ST.  PROSPER. 

St.  Prosper  was  of  Aquitaine.  He  was  married, 
and  a  layman,  and  secretary  of  the  briefs,  to  St.  Leo, 
the  Pope. 

Besides  several  other  little  pieces,  which  are  dubi¬ 
ous,  we  have  a  considerable  poem  of  St.  Prospers 
against  the  ungrateful,  that  is  to  say,  against  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  wherein  as  a  pro¬ 
found  theologist,  he  explains  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  against  the  Pelagians  and  Semipelagians.  Mr. 
Godeau,  after  many  other  authors,  judges  this  work 
an  ab.idgment  of  all  St.  Augustin’s  books  upon  this 
aubject,  and  particularly  of  those  which  he  wrote 
again**  '“■»  He  adds,  that  the  expressions  are 
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wonderful,  and  that  in  many  places,  there  is  reason  to 
be  amazed  how  it  was  possible  for  this  saint  to  unite 
the  beauty  of  versification  with  the  severity  of  his  sub- 
ject.  What  is  besides  surprising  in  this  poem,  is  to 
see  the  exact  regularity  with  which  the  maxims  of  the 
faith  are  observed  in  it,  notwithstanding  the  constraint 
of  verse,  and  the  freedom  of  the  poetic  spirit;  and 
that  the  truths  of  religion  are  neither  altered  nor 
weakened  by  the  ornaments  of  poetry.  This  poem 
has  been  translated  into  French  verse.  I  shall  give 
the  preface  of  it  a  place  here,  which  will  show  both 
the  subject  of  this  excellent  work,  and  the  style  of  its 
author. — 

PRJEFATIC. 

Unde  voluntalis  sanct®  subsistat  origo. 

Unde  animis  pietas  insit,  et  unde  tides  ; 

Advcrsum  ingratos,  falsa  et  virtute  superbos 
Centenis  deoies  versibus  excolui. 

Quos  si  tranquiila  studeas  cognoscere  cura. 

Tutus  ab  udverso  turbine,  Lector,  eris. 

Nec  libertate  arbitrii  rapiere  rebellis," 

Ulla  nec  audebis  dona  negare  Dei. 

Sed  bona  qure  tibi  sunt,  operante  fatebere  Christo, 
Non  esse  ex  merito  sumpta,  sed  ad  meritum. 

FRENCH  TRANSLATION. 

Ma  plume  en  mille  Vers  combattant  pour  la  Grace, 

A  pour  Dieu  combattu, 

Attaquant  ces  Ingrats  pleins  de  la  vaine  audace 
D’une  fausse  verlu. 

J’ai  fait  voir  d’ou  nos  cceurs  conqoivent  la  racine 
D’un  cdleste  dessein, 

D’ou  la  foi  nait  dans  nous,  d'oQ  la  vertu  divine 
Germe  dans  notre  scin. 

Si  done  ton  esprit  calme,  en  lisant  cet  ouvrage, 

N’y  chercbe  que  du  fruit, 

Ces  Vers  to  sauveront  du  funeste  naufrage 
Ou  l’erreur  nous  conduit. 

Tu  n’eleveras  point  contre  ton  Roi  supreme 
Ta  fi£re  liberty, 

Et  tu  ne  croiras  point  meriter  par  toi-meme 
Les  dons  de  sa  bonte. 

Mais  tu  recounoitras  que  tu  dois  toute  choso 
Au  Dieu  qui  t’est  si  doux  ; 

Et  que  notre  mdrito  est  1’effet,  non  la  cause 
De  sa  Grace  dans  nous. 

THE  SAME  IN  ENGLISH. 

Whence  holiness  of  will  derives  its  birth, 

Whence  piety,  and  faith,  illumine  earth, 

’Gainst  men  ungrateful,  of  false  virtue  vain, 

I  sing:  a  thousand  verses  form  the  strain. 

If,  reader,  to  such  knowledge  you  aspire, 

Search  here,  and  gratify  your  good  desire. 

From  frantic  error  safe,  the  growth  of  pride, 

These,  if  you  study  well,  will  be  your  guide : 

Nor  will  you  dare  against  the  God  of  Grace 
Rebellious  human  liberty  to  place. 

Nor  will  you  any  of  his  gifts  disown  ; 

Nor  think  you  merit,  but  by  Him  alone: 

Whate’er  is  good  in  you,  you  here  will  trace, 

Not  as  the  cause,  but  the  effect,  of  Grace. 

SIDONIUS  APOLLINARIS. 

C.  Sollius  Apoli-inaris  Sidontus  was  born  at 
Lyons.  His  father  was  pra/ectvs  prcelorio,  and  son- 
in-law  of  the  emperor  Avitus.  We  have  twenty-four 
of  his  poems,  which  are  usually  printed  with  the  nine 
books  of  his  epistles.  The  age  in  which  he  lived  is 
an  excuse  for  the  hardness  and  obscurity  of  his  style, 
and  the  false  quantities  of  his  verses.  He  renounced 
poetry  with  secular  things,  and  composed  no  verses 
after  he  was  made  bishop  of  Clermont  in  Auvergne, 
which  happened  in  the  year  472. 

AVIENUS. 

Rufus  Festus  Avientjs  lived  in  the  reign  of  The¬ 
odosius  the  elder.  This  author  translated  the  Phe¬ 
nomena  of  Aratus,  and  the  n«em'y>i<r.{  of  Dionysius, 
that  is  to  say,  his  description  of  the  earth,  into  Latin 
verse.  He  had  also  turned  all  Livy  into  Iambics:  a 
work  useless  enough,  and  of  which  the  loss  is  only  to 
be  regretted,  as  it  contained  the  substance  of  that  ey 
cellent  historian’s  matter  not  come  down  to  us.  Thew 
are  fables  of  his  extant,  which  he  made  into  elegiac 
verse  from  tEsop,  and  dedicated  to  Theodosius,  who 
is  in  reality  Macrobius:  they  are  very  far  remote  troru 
the  ouritv.  beautv,  and  elegance  of  Phasdrus. 
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BCETIUS. 

Bcetius  {Anicius  Manlius  Severinus  Boetius)  was 
sole  consul  in  the  year  510.  What  verses  this  great 
man  made,  are  inserted  in  his  five  books  Be  Coresala- 
ttone  Philosophies,  which  he  composed  in  the  prison, 
where  Theodoric  king  of  the  Goths,  whose  prime  min¬ 
ister  he  was,  confined  him.  His  prose,  which  is  not 
the  most  excellent,  seemed  to  have  contributed  like 
shades  in  painting,  to  exalt  the  beauties  of  his  poetry, 
that  abounds  with  grave  sentences  and  fine  thoughts. 

FORTUNATUS. 

Fortunatus  was  born  in  the  marquisate  of  Trevi- 
«ano.  He  was  made  bishop  of  Poitiers,  and  died  about 
I  he  beginning  of  the  seventh  century.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  considerable  of  the  ancient  Christian  poets. 
We  have  eleven  books  of  his  miscellaneous  poems  in 
lyric  and  elegiac  verse;  and  four  of  the  Life  of  St. 
Martin  in  hexameters.  The  merit  of  his  verses  is  to 
be  judged  from  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

CHAPTER  II. 
of  Historians. 

History  has  with  reason  been  called  the  evidence 
of  time,  the  light  of  truth,  the  school  of  virtue,  the  de¬ 
pository  of  events,  and,  if  the  expression  may  be  allow¬ 
ed,  the  faithful  messenger  of  antiquity.  And  indeed 
it  opens  to  our  view  the  vast  series  of  all  past  ages, 
and  brings  them  in  a  manner  down  to  our  own  times. 
It  makes  conquerors,  heroes,  princes,  and  all  other 
great  personages,  appear  before  us;  but  without  the 
pompous  train  which  attended  them  during  their  lives, 
and  reduced  to  their  own  persons,  in  order  to  render 
an  account  of  their  actions  at  the  tribunal  of  posterity, 
and  submit  to  a  judgment,  in  which  flattery  has  no 
longer  any  part,  because  they  have  no  longer  any  pow¬ 
er.  History  has  also  the  privilege  of  approaching  the 
thrones  of  the  princes  that  reign,  and  is  almost  the 
only  counsellor,  who  either  can  or  dare  impart  truth 
to  them,  and  even  show  them  their  faults  if  they  have 
any,  but  under  foreign  names,  to  spare  their  delicacy, 
and  to  render  its  advice  useful  by  avoiding  to  give  them 
offence.  It  is  no  less  intent  upon  the  instruction  of 
private  persons.  It  sets  before  all  in  general,  of 
whatsoever  age  or  condition  they  be,  both  the  models 
of  virtue  they  are  to  follow,  ana  the  examples  they 
ought  to  shun. 

It  is  easyr  to  conceive,  that  history,  while  artless  and 
rude  in  its  infancy,  was  not  capable  of  rendering  these 
important  services  to  mankind.  It  contented  itself  at 
first  with  preserving  the  remembrance  of  events,  by 
carving  them  upon  stone  and  brass,  in  fixing  them  by 
inscriptions,  by  inserting  them  into  public  registers, 
and  by  consecrating  them  in  some  measure  in  hymns 
and  songs  of  religion.  It  rose  by  degrees,  till  at  length 
it  attained  that  height  of  perfection,  to  which  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  carried  it. 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  history'  of  the  people  of 
God,  composed  by  Moses,  the  most  ancient  and  vene¬ 
rable  of  all  historians:  neither  shall  I  speak  of  several 
historians,  whose  names  only,  or  at  most  some  small 
fragments  of  their  writings,  have  come  down  to  us.  I 
shall  confine  myself  here  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  his¬ 
torians  whose  works,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  are 
still  extant.  As  I  have  taken  care  to  quote  them  ex¬ 
actly  in  my  Ancient  History,  and  as  they  are  my  au¬ 
thorities  for  what  I  advanced  there,  it  seemed  neces¬ 
sary,  that  such  of  my  readers  as  have  not  been  conver¬ 
sant  with  them,  should  have  some  small  knowledge  of 
them,  and  knovv  at  least  the  times  in  which  they  lived, 
the  principal  circumstances  of  their  lives,  the  works 
they  composed,  and  the  judgment  passed  on  them  by 
the  learned. 

ARTICLE  I. 

OF  THE  GREEK  HISTORIANS. 

SECTION  I.— HERODOTUS. 

HERODOTUS  was  of  Halicarnassus,  a  city  of  Caria. 
He  was  born  in  the  same  year  Artemisa  queen  of  Ca¬ 
ria  died,  find  four  years  before  the  descent  of  Xerxes 
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his  country  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  Lygdamis, 
Artemisa’s  grand-son,  he  quitted  it,  and  retired  into 
the  Isle  of  Samos,  where  he  learned  the  Ionic  dialect 
perfectly.  It  was  in  this  dialect  he  composed  his  his¬ 
tory  in  nine  books.  He  begins  it  at  Cyrus,  according 
to  him  first  king  of  Persia,  and  continues  it  to  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Mycale,  fought  in  the  eighth  yrear  of  Xerxes, 
which  includes  an  hundred  ana  twenty  years  under 
four  kings  of  Persia,  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  Darius,  and 
Xerxes,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3405  to  3524. 
Besides  the  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  which 
are  his  principal  subjects,  he  treats  that  of  several  oth¬ 
er  nations,  as  the  Egyptians,  which  takes  up  his  secona 
book.  In  the  work  of  his  which  we  have,  he  cites  hi* * 
histories  of  the  Assyrians  and  Arabians;®  but  nothing 
of  them  is  come  down  to  us,  and  it  is  even  doubted 
whether  he  finished  them,  because  they  are  not  men¬ 
tioned  by  any  author.  The  Life  of  Homer,  ascribed 
to  Herodotus,  is  not  believed  to  be  his. 

Herodotus,  in  order  to  make  himself  known  to  all 
Greece  at  one  and  the  same  time,  chose  to  make  his 
appearance  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  read  his  histo¬ 
ry  there,  which  was  received  with  great  applause.® 
The  style  in  which  it  is  wrote  seemed  so  sweet  and 
flowing,  that  the  audience  thought  they  heard  the 
muses  themselves;  and  on  that  account,  the  names 
of  the  muses  were  afterwards  given  to  the  nine  books 
of  which  the  history  consists.  It  appears,  that  he 
gave  a  particular  reading  of  his  work  to  the  city  of 
Athens,  which  well  deserved  that  distinction:  this 
was  at  the  celebrated  feast  of  the  Panathencea.  It  is 
easy  to  judge  how  highly  a  history,  composed  with 
so  much  art  and  eloquence,  must  have  pleased  such 
refined  and  delicate  ears,  and  wits  so  curious,  and  of 
so  exquisite  a  taste,  as  those  of  the  Athenians.  It  is 
believed  to  have  been  rather  at  this  assembly,  than 
the  Olympic  games,  that  Thucydides,  then  very 
young,  perhaps  about  fifteen,  was  so  much  affected 
with  the  beafity  of  this  history,*  that  he  was  seised 
with  a  kind  of  transport  and  enthusiasm,  and  shed 
tears  of  joy  in  abundance.  Herodotus  perceived  it, 
and  complimented  Olorus,  the  father  of  the  youth, 
upon  that  occasion;  exhorting  him  in  the  strongest 
terms  to  take  particular  care  of  a  son,  who  already 
showed  so  extraordinary'  a  taste  for  polite  learning, 
and  who  might  one  day  be  the  honour  of  Greece. 
Great  persons  cannot  be  too  attentive  in  encouraging 
young  men  by  just  praises,  in  whom  they  observe 
fine  talents,  and  generous  inclinations.  It  is  perhaps 
to  these  few  words  of  Herodotus,  that  the  world  is 
indebted  for  the  admirable  history  of  Thucydides. 

I  have  said,  that  Thucydides  might  be  about  fifteen 
when  he  was  present  at  the  reading  of  Herodotus’s 
history  at  Athens.  Suidas  says,  that  he  was  then 
only  a  child,  or  rather  very  young,  JTi  97*15.  As  he 
was  born  but  thirteen  years  after  Herodotus,  the  lat¬ 
ter  himself  in  consequence  could  not  at  that  time  be 
above  twenty-eight,  which  highly  adds  to  the  merit 
of  that  author,  who  at  that  age  had  composed  so 
valuable  a  work. 

Herodotus,  crowned  with  glory,  thought  of  return 
ing  into  his  own  country;  whither  the  heart  always 
recalls  us.  When  he  arrived  there,  he  exhorted  the 
people  to  expel  the  tyrant  that  oppressed  them,  and 
to  reinstate  themselves  in  the  possession  of  their  li¬ 
berty,  dearer  to  the  Greeks  than  life  itself.  His  re¬ 
monstrances  had  all  the  success  that  could  be  ex¬ 
pected,  but  met  with  no  other  reward  than  ingrati¬ 
tude,  through  the  envy  so  glorious  and  successlul  an 
enterprise  drew  upon  him.  He  was  obliged  to  quit  an 
ungrateful  country,  and  thought  proper  to  take  the 
advantage  of  an  opportunity  that  offered  itself  very 
favourably'.  The  Athenians  were  at  this  time  send¬ 
ing  a  colony  to  Thurium,  in  that  part  of  Italy  called 
Gracia  Major,  to  inhabit  and  repeople  that  city. 
He  joined  this  colony,  and  went  with  it  to  settle  at 
Thurium,  where  he  ended  his  days.  Thurium  was 
the  ancient  Sybaris,  or  at  least  that  city  was  built  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sybaris,  and  the  remaining  peo 
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pie  of  that  ancient  place,  ruined  by  the  Crotoniatse, 
were  settled  there. 

I  defer  speaking  of  the  judgment  to  be  passed  on 
Herodotus,  till  I  have  gone  through  the  article  ofThu- 
cydides,  in  order  to  compare  them  with  each  other. 

SECTION  II.— THUCYDIDES. 

The  birth  of  Thucydides  is  dated  in  the  77th 
Olympiad,  thirteen  years  after  that  of  Herodotus,  A. 
M.  3533,  Ant.  J.  C.  471.  His  father  was  Olorus  (so 
called  from  a  king  of  Thrace)  and  his  mother  Hege- 
sipyle.i  One  of  nis  ancestors  was  the  ancient  Mil- 
tiades,  the  son  of  Cypselus,  the  founder  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  who  having  re¬ 
tired  into  Thrace  by  the  consent  of  Pisistratus,  there 
married  Hegesipyle  the  daughter  of  Olorus  king  of 
Thrace,  whose  daughter  of  the  same  name  was  very 
probably  the  mother  of  our  historian.  He  studied 
rhetoric  under  Antiphon,  and  philosophy  under  An¬ 
axagoras.  He  speaks  of  the  first  in  his  viii.  book,* * 
and  says  that  he  was  for  abolishing  the  popular  go¬ 
vernment,  and  establishing  that  of  the  four  hundred 
at  Athens.  We  have  already  said,  that  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  had  heard  Herodotus's  history  read  with 
extreme  pleasure,  either  at  Olympia,  or  Athens  As 
he  had  a  violent  inclination  for  study,  he  had  no 
thoughts  of  concerning  himself  in  the  administration 
of  the  public  affairs;  and  only  took  care  to  form 
himself  in  the  military  exercises  that  suited  a  young 
man  o(  his  birth.  He  was  employed  in  the  army, 
and  made  some  campaigns.  At  twenty-seven  he  was 
joined  in  commission  for  conducting  and  settling  a 
new  colony  of  Athenians  at  Thurium,  A.  M.  3560. 
Ant.  J.  C.  444.  He  passed  three  or  four  years  in 
that  employment,  after  which  he  returned  to  Athens. 
He  then  married  a  very  rich  wife  of  Thrace,  who 
had  a  great  number  of  mines  in  that  country.  By 
this  marriage  his  circumstances  were  rendered  easy, 
and  he  obtained  the  means  of  expending  considera¬ 
ble  sums.  We  shall  soon  see  the  good  use  he  made 
of  this  advantage. 

In  the  meantime  the  Peloponnesian  war  broke  out, 
and  occasioned  great  revolutions  and  troubles  in 
Greece,  A.  M.  3573.  Ant.  J.  C.  431.  Thucydides, 
who  foresaw  that  it  would  be  of  long  duration,  and 
attended  with  important  events,  formed  from  the 
first  the  design  of  writing  the  history  of  it.®  It  was 
necessary  for  this  purpose  to  have  the  most  faithful 
and  certain  accounts,  and  to  be  informed  to  the  most 
minute  circumstances  of  all  that  passed  on  both  sides 
in  every  expedition  and  campaign.  And  this  he  ef¬ 
fected  in  an  admirable  manner  that  has  few  examples. 
As  he  served  in  the  troops  of  Athens,  he  was  an  eye¬ 
witness  of  what  passed  in  the  army  of  the  Athenians 
till  the  eighth  year  of  that  war,  that  is  to  say,  till  the 
time  of  his  banishment,  of  which  this  was  the  occa¬ 
sion,  A.  M.  3580,  Ant.  J.  C.  424*  He  had  been 
commanded  to  go  to  the  relief  of  Amphipolis  upon 
the  frontiers  of  Thrace,  a  place  of  great  importance 
to  both  parties.  Brasidas,  general  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians,  marched  thither  first,  and  took  the  place. 
Thucydides  on  his  side  took  Eione  upon  the  river 
Strymon.  This  advantage,  which  was  inconsidera¬ 
ble  to  Athens  in  comparison  with  the  loss  of  Amphip¬ 
olis,  was  looked  upon  as  nothing.  His  having  failed 
of  relieving  Amphipolis  through  want  of  expedition, 
was  made  a  crime,  and  the  people,  at  the  instigation 
of  Cleon,  punished  his  pretended  fault  by  sentence 
of  banishment. 

Thucydides  made  his  disgrace  conduce  to  the  pre¬ 
paration  and  executing  -of  the  great  design  he  had 
formed  of  composing  the  history  of  this  war.  He  em¬ 
ployed  the  whole  time  of  his  banishment,  which  con¬ 
tinued  twenty  years,  in  collecting  his  materials  with 
more  diligence  than  ever.  His  residing  sometimes  in 
the  country  of  Sparta,  and  sometimes  in  that  of  Athens, 
extremely  facilitated  the  inquiries  he  had  to  make. 
He  spared  no  expense  for  that  purpose,  and  made 
great  presents  to  the  officers  on  both  sides,  in  order 
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to  his  being  informed  of  all  that  passed  in  the  two  ar¬ 
mies.  He  had  taken  the  same  method  whilst  in  tho 
service. 

The  Athenians,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  ty¬ 
rants  by  Thrasybulus,  permitted  all  the  exiles  to  re¬ 
turn,  except  the  Pisistratides,  A.  M.  3601,  Ant.  J.  C. 
403.  Thucydides  took  the  benefit  of  this  decree,  and 
returned  to  Athens  after  a  banishment  of  twenty  years, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  It  was  not  till  then,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Dodwell.that  Thucydides  actually  applied 
himself  to  the  composition  of  his  history,  of  which  he 
had  hitherto  been  collecting  and  disposing  the  mate¬ 
rials  with  incredible  care.  His  subject,  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  observed,  was  the  famous  Peloponnesian  war, 
which  continued  twenty-seven  years.  He  carried  it 
down  no  farther  than  the  twenty-first  inclusively.  The 
six  years  which  remained  were  supplied  by  Theopom- 

us  and  Xenophon.  He  used  the  Attic  dialect  in  his 

istory,  as  the  purest,  and  most  elegant,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  nervous  and  emphatical :  besides 
which  it  was  the  idiom  of  Athens  his  country.  He 
tells  us  himself,  that  in  writing  it,  his  view  was  not  to 
please,  but  to  instruct  his  readers.5  For  which  reason 
he  does  not  call  his  history  a  work  composed  for  os¬ 
tentation,  a-/**,  but  a  monument  to  endure  for 

ever,  x-ritju*  is  it i.  He  divides  it  regularly  by  years 
and  campaigns.  There  is  a  French  translation  of  this 
excellent  historian  by  Mr.  D’Ablancourt. 

Thucydides  is  believed  to  have  lived  thirteen  years 
after  his  return  from  banishment,  and  the  end  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  He  died  A.  M.  3613,  Ant.  J.  C. 
391,  at  the  age  of  fourscore  and  upwards,  at  Athens 
according  to  some,  and  in  Thrace  according  to  others, 
whence  his  bones  were  brought  to  Athens.  Plutarch 
says,  that  the  tomb  of  Thucydides  was  shown  in  his 
time  within  the  monument  of  Cimon’s  family.6 

COMPARISON  OF  HERODOTUS  AND  THUCYDIDES. 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  an  excellent  historian 
and  critic,  in  a  letter  to  Pompey  the  Great,  compares 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  the  two  most  esteemed  of 
the  Greek  historians,  and  expresses  his  judgment  of 
them,  as  well  in  respect  to  history  itself,  as  the  style 
they  use.  I  shall  repeat  in  this  place  the  principal 
points  in  this  short  dissertation:  but  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  our  critic  is  of  Halicarnassus  as  well  as  He¬ 
rodotus,  which  may  perhaps  give  room  to  suspect  him 
of  some  partiality  to  his  countryman. 

1 .  MATTER  OF  HISTORY  CONSIDERED. 

The  first  duty  of  an  author,  who  intends  to  compose 
a  history,  and  to  transmit  the  knowledge  and  remem¬ 
brance  of  past  actions  to  posterity,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
to  make  choice  of  a  subject  great,  noble,  and  affect¬ 
ing:  which  by  the  variety  and  importance  of  facts, 
may  render  the  reader  attentive,  and  keep  him  always 
in  a  kind  of  busy  suspense;  and,  lastly,  engross  and 
please  him  by  the  nature  itself  of  the  events,  and  the 
good  success  that  terminates  them. 

Herodotus  may  indisputably  in  this  point  be  said  to 
take  place  of  Thucydides.  Nothing  could  be  more 
agreeable  and  affecting  than  the  subject  chosen  by  the 
former.  It  is  all  Greece,  jealous  to  the  degree  every 
body  knows  she  was  of  her  liberty,  attacked  by  the 
most  formidable  power  of  the  universe,  which,  with 
innumerable  forces  by  sea  and  land,  undertakes  to 
crush  and  reduce  her  into  slavery.  It  is  nothing  but 
victories  upon  victories,  as  well  by  sea  as  land,  gain¬ 
ed  over  the  Persians  by  the  Greeks,  who,  without 
mentioning  the  moral  virtues  carried  to  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection,  show  all  the  valour,  prudence, 
and  military  abilities,  that  can  be  expected  from  the 
greatest  of  captains.  In  fine,  this  war,  so  long  and 
terrible,  in  which  all  Asia,  departing  out  of  herselt 
and  overflowing  like  a  deluge,  seems  to  make  the  to¬ 
tal  destruction  of  the  little  country  of  Greece  inevita¬ 
ble,  terminates  with  the  shameful  flight  of  Xerxes,  the 
most  powerful  king  of  the  earth,  who  is  reduced  to 
escape  in  a  little  boat,  and  with  a  success,  that  extin 
guishes  for  ever  in  the  Persians  all  thoughts  and  de¬ 
sires  of  attacking  Greece  again  with  open  force. 
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We  see  nothing  of  this  kind  in  the  choice  Thu¬ 
cydides  has  made  of  his  subject.  He  confines  himself 
to  a  single  war,  which  is  neither  just  in  its  principle, 
very  various  m  its  events,  nor  glorious  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians  in  its  success.  It  is  Greece  become  frantic  and 
possessed  with  a  spirit  of  discord,  that  imbrues  her 
hands  in  her  own  blood,  arming  Greeks  against  Greeks, 
allies  against  allies.  Thucydides  himself,  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  history,  declares  and  gives  his  reader 
a  view  of  all  the  evils,  with  which  that  unfortunate 
war  would  be  attended:  slaughter  of  men,  plundering 
of  cities,  earthquakes,  droughts,  famine,  diseases, 
plagues,  pestilence,  in  a  word,  the  most  dreadful  ca¬ 
lamities.  What  a  beginning,  what  a  prospect  is  this! 
Is  there  any  thing  more  capable  of  disgusting  and 
shocking  the  reader? 

Such  is  the  first  reflection  of  Dionysius  of  Halicar¬ 
nassus,  which,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  at  all  affect  the 
merit  of  the  writer.  The  choice  of  the  matter,  and 
the  glorious  success  of  a  war,  do  not  depend  upon  an 
author  cotemporary  with  his  subject,  who  is  not  mas¬ 
ter  of  his  events,  and  who  neither  can  nor  ought  to 
write  any  thing  but  what  happens.  He  is  unfortunate 
in  being  the  witness  of  none  but  deplorable  facts,  but 
not  the  less  excellent  for  that  reason ;  which  is  at  most 
a  reproach,  that  will  lie  only  against  a  tragic  or  epic 
poet,  who  disposes  his  matter  at  his  own  discretion. 
But  as  to  an  author,  who  writes  the  history  of  his  own 
times,  we  have  no  right  to  require  any  thing  of  him, 
but  that  he  should  be  true,  judicious,  and  impartial. 
Is  the  sole  end  of  history  to  delight  the  reader? 
Ought  it  not  rather  be  to  instruct  him:  and  are  not 
the  great  calamities,  which  are  the  necessary  effects 
of  bad  passion  and  injustice,  highly  useful  in  teaching 
mankind  to  avoid  them? 

In  the  second  place.it  is  very  important  for  the  wri¬ 
ter  to  make  a  good  choice  of  his  point  of  view,  in  order 
to  know  where  he  is  to  begin,  and  how  far  carry  on, 
his  history.  And  in  this  Herodotus  has  succeeded 
wonderfully.  He  begins  with  relating  the  cause  of 
the  war  declared  by  the  Persians  against  Greece,  which 
is  the  desire  to  revenge  an  injury*  received  above  two 
hundred  years  before,  and  he  concludes  the  relation 
of  it  with  the  exemplary  punishment  of  the  Barbarians. 
The  taking  of  Troy  could  at  most  be  only  the  pretext 
of  this  war,  and  what  a  pretext  was  it!  The  real  cause 
was  undoubtedly  the  ambition  of  the  kings  of  Persia, 
and  the  desire  of  avenging  themselves  upon  the  Greeks 
for  the  aid  they  gave  the  Ionians.  As  for  Thucydides, 
he  begins  his  history  with  describing  the  unhappy  sit¬ 
uation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Greeks  at  that  time;  a  first 
prospect  little  agreeable  and  affecting.  He  expressly 
imputes  the  cause  of  this  war  to  the  city  of  Athens; 
though  he  might  have  ascribed  it  to  the  envy  of  Spar¬ 
ta,  its  rival  from  the  time  of  the  glorious  exploits  by 
which  the  Athenions  had  so  highly  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  in  the  war  with  the  Persians. 

This  second  reflection  of  our  critic  seems  still  worse 
founded  than  the  first.  Thucydides  might  have  ad¬ 
vanced  this  pretext,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
could  have  done  it  with  truth  and  justice:  or  rather 
one  may  positively  affirm,  that  he  could  not  advance 
it  with  any  appearance  of  reason  whatsoever.  It  is 
certain,  if  we  may  believe  Plutarch,  that  the  cause  of 
the  war  ought  to  be  imputed  to  the  unbounded  ambi¬ 
tion  of  the  Athenians,  who  affected  universal  domin¬ 
ion.  It  is  noble  in  Thucydides,  to  have  sacrificed  the 
glory  of  his  country  to  the  love  of  truth:  a  quality  in 
which  the  most  essential  merit  and  highest  praise  of 
a  historian  consist. 

Thirdly,  Herodotus,  who  knew  that  a  long  relation 
of  the  same  matter,  how  agreeable  soever  it  might  be, 
would  disgust,  and  become  tedious  to  the  reader,  has 
varied  his  work,  after  the  manner  of  Homer,  by  epi¬ 
sodes  and  digressions,  which  add  much  to  its  beauty 
and  the  reader’s  pleasure.  Thucydides,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  always  uniform  and  in  the  same  tone,  and  pur¬ 
sues  his  subject  without  giving  himself  time  to  take 
breath;  heaping  up  battles  upon  battles,  preparations 
upon  preparations,  harangues  upon  harangues;  par¬ 
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celling  out,  to  use  that  expression,  actions  by  cam¬ 
paigns,  which  might  have  been  shown  in  all  their  ex* 
tent  with  more  grace  and  perspicuity. 

Dionysius  Halicarnassensis  seems  here  not  to  have 
had  sufficient  attention  to  the  laws  of  history,  and  to 
have  almost  believed,  that  an  historian  might  be 
judged  of  in  the  same  manner  as  a  poet.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  blame  Herodotus  for  his  long  and  frequent  digres¬ 
sions,  as  a  considerable  defect  in  point  of  history.  I 
am  far  from  agreeing  with  this  opinion.  They  must 
have  been  very  agreeable  to  the  Greeks,  at  a  time 
when  the  history  of  those  different  nations,  of  which 
they  treat,  was  entirely  unknown  to  them.  But  I  ana 
still  farther  from  blaming  the  plan  and  conduct  of 
Thucydides,  who  hardly  ever  loses  sight  of  his  sub¬ 
ject;  for  this  is  one  of  the  principal  rules  of  history 
from  which  a  writer  ought  never  to  depart  without 
the  justest  reasons. 

Fourthly,  Thucydides,  religiously  attached  to  truth, 
which  ought  to  be  the  foundation  of  history,  and 
which  is  certainly  the  first  and  most  essential  quality 
of  a  historian,  inserts  nothing  fabulous  in  his  work, 
has  no  regard  to  embellishing  and  enlivening  it  by 
relating  facts  and  events  of  the  marvellous  kind,  and 
does  not,  upon  every  occasion,  introduce  the  gods 
and  goddesses,  acting  by  dreams,  oracles,  and  prodi¬ 
gies.  In  this  he  is  indisputably  superior  to  Herodo¬ 
tus,  who  is  little  delicate  and  cautious  in  respect  to 
many  facts  which  he  advances,  and  is  generally  cre¬ 
dulous  even  to  weakness  and  superstition. 

Fifthly,  If  we  may  believe  Dionysius  of  Halicar¬ 
nassus,  there  is  in  the  writings  of  Thucydides  a 
gloominess  of  character,  and  a  natural  roughness  of 
humour,  which  his  banishment  had  sharpened  and 
exasperated.  He  is  most  exact  in  noting  all  the 
faults,  and  wrong  measures,  of  the  generals;  and  if 
he  sometimes  remarks  their  good  qualities  and  suc¬ 
cesses,  for  he  often  passes  them  over  in  silence,  he 
seems  to  do  it  with  regret  and  against  his  will. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  censure  be  well  found¬ 
ed;  but  my  reading  of  Thucydides  gave  me  no  such 
idea  of  him.  I  perceived  indeed  that  his  matter  was 
sad  and  gloomy-,  but  not  the  historian.  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus  discerns  a  quite  different  temper  in 
Herodotus,  namely,  a  character  of  kindness  and  good 
nature  always  equal  to  itself,  with  an  extreme  sensi¬ 
bility  for  the  good  and  bad  fortune  of  his  country. 

2.  ELOCUTION  CONSIDERED. 

Several  things  may  be  considered  in  respect  to 
elocution. 

Purity,  propriety,  and  eloquence  of  'anguage, 
These  qualities  are  common  to  both  our  historians, 
who  equally  excelled  in  them,  but  always  in  adher¬ 
ing  to  the  noble  simplicity  of  nature.  It  ij  remarka¬ 
ble,  says  Cicero,  that  these  two  authors,  who  were 
cotemporary  with  the  sophists,  that  had  introduced  a 
florid,  trim,  formal,  artificial  style,  and  whom  Socra¬ 
tes  for  that  reason  called  never  gave 

into  those  minute  or  rather  frivolous  ornaments.* 

Diffusion  or  brevity  of  style.  These  particularly 
distinguish  and  characterize  them.  The  style  of 
Herodotus  is  sweet,  flowing,  and  more  diffuse;  that 
of  Thucydides  lively,  concise,  and  vehement.  “The 
one,”  to  use  Cicero’s  words,  “  is  like  a  calm  stream, 
whose  waves  flow  with  majesty;  the  other  like  an 
impetuous  torrent;  and  when  he  speaks  of  war  we 
seem  to  hear  the  trumpet  Bo^nd.”  Alter  sine  ullit 
salebris  quasi  sedatus  amnia  fimt:  alter  incitaiior 
ferlur,  et  de  bellicis  rebus  emit  etiam  quodammoda 
bellicum.3  “Thucydides  ii  so  full  of  things,  that 
with  him  the  thoughts  are  almost  equal  in  number  to 
the  words;  and  at  the  name  time  he  is  so  just  and 
close  in  his  expressions,  that  one  cannot  tell  whether 
it  be  the  words  that  adorn  the  thoughts,  or  the 
thoughts  the  word.”  QiA  ( Thucydides )  iia  creber  est 


a  Sophistas  \oyoS«iJ*!\.->us  appellat  in  Ph&dro  Socrates 

— — - — quorum  satis  arputu  multa,  sed  minutn.  qmedarn - 

nimiumque  depicts.  Q.110  magis  sun,  Herodotus  Thucydi- 
desque  mirabiles  :  quorum  ffitas  cum  in  eoruin  tompora,  quog 
nominamus,  incidisset,  longissima  tameti  ip  si,  a  talibus  de 
liciis,  vel  potius  ineptiis  abfuerunt.  Cie.  in  Orat.  n.  39. 
a  Orat.  n.  39. 
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r* *rum frequentia,  ut  verborum  propl  numerum  senten- 
tiarum  numero  consequator:  ita  porro  verbis  aptus  et 
pressus,ut  necias  utram  res  oralione,  an  verba  senten- 
tus  illustrentur .1  This  close,  and  in  a  manner  abrupt, 
style,  is  wonderfully  proper  for  giving  strength  and 
energy  to  discourse,  but  is  generally  attended  with  ob¬ 
scurity.  And  this  is  what  has  happened  to  Thucydi¬ 
des,  especially  in  his  harangues,  which  in  many  places 
are  almost  unintelligible.  Ipsce  ilia:  conscioncs  ita 
mul/as  habent  obscuras  abditasque  sententias,  vix 
ut  intelligantur :2  so  that  the  reading  of  this  author 
requires  an  uninterrupted  attention,  and  becomes  a 
serious  study.  For  the  rest,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Thucydides,  as  he  alludes  in  his  harangues  to  many 
circumstances  well  known  in  his  time,  and  forgot 
afterwards,  should  have  obscurities  in  the  sense  of 
readers  so  many  ages  removed  from  those  events. 
But  that  is  not  the  principal  cause  of  them. 

What  has  been  said,  shows  what  we  are  to  think 
of  our  two  historians,  in  respect  to  the  passions, 
which,  as  every  body  knows,  prevail  in  and  consti¬ 
tute  the  principal  merit  of,  Eloquence.  Herodotus 
succeeds  in  those  which  require  sweetness  and  insin¬ 
uation,  and  Thucydides  in  the  strong  and  vehement 
passions.  Both  nave  harangues,  but  they  are  less 
frequent  and  shorter  in  the  first.  Dionysius  of  Hali¬ 
carnassus  finds  a  defect  in  those  of  Thucydides,  which 
is,  that  they  are  always  in  one  and  the  same  form 
and  tone,  and  that  the  characters  of  the  speakers  are 
ill  sustained  in  them;  whereas  Herodotus  is  much 
happier  in  those  respects.  Some  persons  blame 
harangues  in  history  in  general,  and  especially  the 
direct.  I  have  answered  this  objection  elsewhere. 

I  shall  conclude  this  article,  which  has  become 
longer  than  I  intended,  with  the  elegant  and  judi¬ 
cious  character  Quinctilian  3  has  drawn  of  our  two 
authors,  in  which  he  includes  part  of  what  has  hither¬ 
to  been  said.  Historiam  multi  scripsere ,  sed  nemo 
dubitat  duos  longe  ceteris  prceferendos,  quorum  di- 
versa  virtus  laudem  pene  est  parem  consecuta.  Den- 
sus,  et  brevis,  et  semper  instans  sibi  Thucydides: 
dulcis,  et  candidus,  et  fusus  Herodotus.  Ille  conci- 
tatis,  hie  remissis  affectibus  melior:  ille  concionibus, 
hie  sermonibus:  ille  vi,  hie  voluptate.  “  Greece  has 
produced  many  famous  historians;  but  all  agree  in 
iving  the  preference  greatly  to  two  of  them,  who 
y  different  qualities  have  acquired  almost  equal 
glory.  Thucydides  is  close,  concise,  and  always  has¬ 
tening  on 4  to  the  point  in  view:  Herodotus  is  sweet, 
perspicuous,  and  more  diffused.  The  one  is  best  for 
the  vehement  passions,  the  other  for  the  soft  and 
agreeable.  The  one  succeeds  in  harangues,  the  other 
in  common  discourse.  Force  strikes  us  in  the  one, 
and  pleasure  charms  us  in  the  other.”  What,  in  my 
opinion,  highly  exalts  the  merit  of  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides,  is  that  both  of  them,  with  few  models 
they  could  follow,  carried  history  to  its  perfection 
by  a  different  method.  The  general  esteem  of  the 
ancients  for  these  two  authors,  is  a  circumstance 
highly  in  their  favour.  So  many  great  men  could 
hardly  be  mistaken  in  their  judgment  of  them. 

SECTION  III— XENOPHON. 

I  HAVE  elsewhere  treated  with  sufficient  extent  all 
that  relates  to  the  life  and  works  of  Xenophon;  I 
shall  only  say  a  few  words  regarding  them  here,  to 
recall  the  reader’s  remembrance  of  them,  and  their 
dates. 

Xenophon,  the  son  of  Gryllus,  was  born  at  Athens 
in  the  third  year  of  the  82d  Olympiad,  A.  M.  3554, 
Ar.t.  J.  C.  450.  He  was  something  more  than  twenty 
years  younger  than  Thucydides;  and  was  a  great 
hilosopher,  historian,  and  general.  He  engaged 
iniself  in  the  troops  of  young  Cyrus,  who  marched 
against  his  brother  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  king  of  Per¬ 
sia,  in  order  to  dethrone  him,  A.  M.  3603,  Ant.  J.  C. 
401.  This  occasioned  his  banishment,  the  Athenians 


•  Lib.  ii.  de  Orat.  n.  56.  *  Orat.  n.  30. 

s  Cluinctil.  I.  x.  c.  1. 

*  Instans  sibi  is  hard  to  render:  it  means  always  pressing 
forward,  hastening  on  to  the  end,  tending  perpetually  to  it, 
without  either  losing  sight  of  it,  deviating,  or  amusing  him¬ 
self  in  the  least. 


being  at  that  time  in  amity  with  Artaxerxes.  The 
retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  under  the  conduct  of 
Xenophon  is  known  to  every  hotly,  and  has  immor¬ 
talized  his  fame.  After  his  return,  he  was  employed 
in  the  troops  of  Sparta,  at  first  in  Thrace,  and  after¬ 
wards  in  Asia,  till  Agesilaus  was  recalled,  whom  he 
accompanied  as  far  as  Boeotia.  He  then  retired  to 
Scyllonta,  where  the  Lacedaemonians  had  given  him 
lands,  situate  at  no  great  distance  from  the  city  of 
Ellis.  He  was  not  idle  in  his  retirement.  He  took 
advantage  of  the  leisure  it  afforded  him  to  compose 
his  histories.  He  began  with  the  Cyropaedia,  which 
is  the  history  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  in  eight  books.  It 
was  followed  with  that  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  which 
includes  the  famous  expedition  of  the  Ten  Thousand, 
in  seven  books.  He  then  wrote  the  Grecian  history 
in  seven  books  also,  which  begins  where  Thucydides 
left  oft.  It  contains  the  space  of  almost  forty-eight 
years,  from  the  return  of  Alcibiades  into  Attica,  to 
the  battle  of  Mantinaea.  He  also  composed  several 
particular  tracts  upon  historical  subjects. 

His  style,  under  an  air  of  simplicity  and  natural 
sweetness,  conceals  inimitable  graces,  which  persons 
of  little  delicacy  of  taste  may  not  fully  perceive  and 
admire,  but  which  did  not  escape  Cicero,  and  which 
made  him  say,  “  That  the  muses  seemed  to  speak  by 
the  mouth  of  Xenophon:”  Xenophontis  voce  musas 
quasi  loeutas  feruntfi  Quinctilian,  in  the  praise  he 
has  left  us  of  this  author,  has  done  little  more  than 
paraphrase  that  thought.  Quid  ego  commemore m 
Xenophontis  jucunditatem  illam  inaffectatam,  sed 
quam  nulla  possit  affectatio  consequi?  ut  ipsce  Jinxis- 
se  sermonem  Gratice  videantur:  et,  puod  de  Tericle 
veteris  Comeedice  testimonium  est,  in  kune  transj'erri 
justissimi  possit,  in  labris  ejus  sedisse  quondam  per- 
suadendi  deamfi  “  What  praises  does  not  the  charm¬ 
ing  sweetness  of  Xenophon  deserve?  so  simple,  so 
remote  from  all  affectation,  but  which  no  affectation 
can  ever  attain.  The  Graces  themselves  seem  to 
have  composed  his  discourse;  and  what  the  ancient 
comedy  said  of  Pericles  may  most  justly  be  applied 
to  him,  that  the  goddess  of  persuasion  dwelt  upon 
his  lips.” 

SECTION  IV— CTESIAS. 

Ctesias  of  Cnidos  was  Xenophon's  cotemporary. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  after  the  battle  of  young 
Cyrus  with  his  brother  Artaxerxes.  Having  cured 
the  king  of  the  wound  he  received  in  it,  he  practised 
physic  in  the  court  of  Persia  with  great  success,  and 
continued  near  the  persou  of  that  prince  seventeen 
years. 

He  wrote  the  history  of  the  Assyrians  and  Persians, 
in  twenty-three  books.?  One  of  the  fragments  pre¬ 
served  by  Photius,  (for  we  have  nothing  of  Ctesias 
but  fragments)  informs  us,  that  his  six  first  books 
treated  of  the  history  of  Assyria,'and  of  all  that  had 
happened  there  before  the  foundation  of  the  Persian 
empire:  and  that  from  the  seventh  to  the  thirteenth 
inclusively,  he  related  at  large  the  reigns  of  Cyrus, 
Canibyses,  Magus,  Darius,  and  Xerxes.  He  con¬ 
tinued  the  history  of  the  Persians  down  to  the  third 
year  of  the  95th  Olympiad,  at  which  time  Dionysius 
the  elder,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  was  making  great  pre¬ 
parations  of  war  against  the  Carthaginians. 8 

He  contradicts  Herodotus  almost  in  every  thing, 
and  is  particularly  industrious  to  render  him  discred¬ 
itable.#  But  his  attempt  has  fallen  upon  himself, 
and  he  is  regarded  by  all  the  learned  as  a  writer  full 
of  lies  and  unworthy  of  belief,  as  Aristotle  calls  him 
— ovk  i^tOTrttrTOg.  He  also  differed  very  olten  with 
Xenophon  in  his  accounts.  It  is  surprising,  that 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Trogus  Pompeius,  and  some  others, 
have  chosen  to  follow  Ctesias  rather  than  Herodotus, 
and  even  than  Xenophon.  They  were  no  doubt  de¬ 
ceived  by  the  assurance,  with  which  he  affirms,  that 
he  advanced  nothing  in  his  writings,  of  which  he  wai 
not  either  an  eye-witness  himself,  had  been  informed 
by  the  Persians  concerned,  or  had  extracted  out  of 
their  archives. 


»  Orat.  n.  62.  •  Lib.  x.  c.  1.  *  Photius. 

•  Diod.  J.  xiv.  j).  273.  *  Photius 
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SECTION  V.— POLYBIUS. 

I  HAVE  already  spoken  of  this  celebrated  historian 
in  several  parts  of  my  history,  and  shall  only  add  in 
this  place  what  seems  most  necessary  for  giving  the 
reader  some  idea  of  his  character,  actions,  and  works. 
His  life,  of  sufficient  extent  and  very  well  wrote, 
may  be  found  annexed  to  the  Chevalier  Folard’s 
translation  of  Polybius,  of  which  I  shall  make  great 
uie,  but  not  without  abridging  it  considerably. 

Polybius  was  of  Megalopolis,  a  city  of  Pelopon¬ 
nesus  in  Arcadia.  He  came  into  the  world  about 
the  548th  year  from  the  foundation  of  Rome,  A.  M. 
3800,  Ant.  J.  C.  204.  His  father’s  name  was  Lycor- 
tas,  famous  for  his  constancy  in  supporting  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Achaean  league,  whilst  under  his  go¬ 
vernment.  He  was  educated,  like  all  the  children 
of  his  nation,  in  the  highest  veneration  for  the  Divin¬ 
ity:  a  pious  opinion  in  which  the  Arcadians  placed 
their  principal  glory,  and  in  which  he  persevered  with 
so  much  constancy  during  his  whole  life,  that  few 
profane  authors  have  thought  more  religiously,  or 
spoke  with  more  dignity,  of  the  Godhead  than  he. 
Lycortas  his  father,  a  profound  statesman,  was  his 
master  in  politics;  as  Philopoemen,  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  intrepid  captains  of  the  ancient  world,  wa3 
in  war.  He  reduced  to  practice  the  excellent  lessons 
they  had  taught  him  in  the  different  negotiations  and 
affairs,  wherein  he  was  employed  either  jointly  with 
his  father  or  alone,  especially  during  the  war  of  the 
Romans  with  Perseus  the  last  king  of  Macedonia,  as 
I  have  observed  in  its  place. 

The  Romans,  after  the  defeat  of  that  prince,  in 
order  to  humble  and  punish  such  of  the  Achseans,  as 
had  been  most  warm  in  supporting  the  Achaean 
league,  and  had  seemed  most  averse  to  their  views 
and  interests,  carried  away  a  thousand  of  them  to 
Rome,  A.  M.  3837,  Ant.  J.  C.  167:  of  which  number 
was  Polybius. 

During  his  stay  there,  whether  from  his  reputation 
having  gone  before  him,  or  his  birth  and  merit  having 
made  the  greatest  persons  of  Rome  desire  his  ac- 

?|uaintance,  I  know  not,  but  he  soon  acquired  the 
riendship  of  Q.  Fabius,  and  of  Scipio  the  younger, 
both  sons  of  Paulus  iEmilius,  the  one  adopted  by  Q. 
Fabius,  and  the  other  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  the 
son  of  the  first  Scipio  Africanus.  He  either  lent 
them  his  own,  or  borrowed  books  for  them  of  others, 
and  conversed  with  them  upon  the  subjects  of  which 
they  treated.  Charmed  equally  with  his  great  quali¬ 
ties,  they  prevailed  with  the  praetor,  that  he  should 
not  leave  Rome  with  the  rest  of  the  Achseans.  What 
passed  at  that  time  between  young  Scipio,  who  was 
but  eighteen,  and  Polybius,  and  which  made  way  for 
the  great  intimacy  they  afterwards  contracted,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  a  most  affecting  piece  of  history,  and 
may  be  of  great  instruction  to  young  nobility.  I  have 
related  this  circumstance  at  the  end  of  the  history 
of  the  Carthaginians. 

It  is  evident  that  Polybius  composed  the  greatest 
part  of  his  history,  or  at  least  collected  his  materials 
for  it,  at  Rome.  For  where  could  he  be  better  in¬ 
formed  of  the  events  which  had  passed,  either  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  second  Punic  war,  than  in 
the  house  of  the  Scipios;  or  during  the  campaigns 
against  Perseus,  than  in  that  of  Paulus  iEmilius? 
The  same  may  be  said  in  respect  to  all  the  foreign 
affairs,  which  occurred  either  whilst  he  was  at  Rome, 
or  accompanied  Scipio.  As  he  was  upon  the  spot 
either  to  see  with  his  own  eyes,  or  to  receive  news 
from  the  best  informed,  he  could  not  fail  of  being 
exactly  informed  of  every  thing  most  memorable  that 
happened. 

The  Achaeans,  after  many  fruitless  applications  to 
the  senate,  at  length  obtained  the  return  of  their 
exiles,  A.  M.  3854,  Ant.  J.  C.  150:  their  number  was 
then  reduced  to  three  hundred.  Polybius  did  not 
use  this  permission  to  go  home  to  Megalopolis,  or  if 
he  did,  it  was  not  long  before  he  rejoined  Scipio, 
as  he  was  with  him  three  years  after  at  the  siege 
of  Carthage.  After  this  expedition,  he  made  some 
voyages  upon  account  of  the  history  he  had  always 
in  view.  But  how  great  was  his  grief,  when  in  re¬ 


turning  into  Peloponnesus  he  saw  Corinth  Durned 
and  demolished,  his  country  reduced  into  a  province 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
laws  of  a  foreign  magistrate  to  be  sent  thither  every 
year  from  Rome.  If  any  thing  could  console  him  in 
so  mournful  a  conjuncture,  it  was  the  opportunity 
his  credit  with  the  Romans  gave  him  of  obtaining 
some  mitigations  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  country, 
and  the  occasion  he  had  of  defending  the  memory 
of  Philopoemen,  his  master  in  the  art  of  war,  whose 
statues  some  were  for  pulling  down.  I  have  related 
this  fact. 

After  having  rendered  his  country  many  service*, 
he  returned  to  Scipio  at  Rome,  whence  he  followed 
him  to  Numantia,  at  the  siege  of  which  he  was  pre¬ 
sent,  A.  M.  3877,  Ant.  J.  C.  127.  When  Scipio 
died  he  retired  into  Greece;  (for  what  security  could 
there  be  for  Polybius  at  Rome,  after  Scipio  had  been 
put  to  death  by  the  faction  of  the  Gracchi?)  and 
having  enjoyed  during  six  years  in  the  bosom  of  his 
country,  the  esteem,  gratitude,  and  affection  of  his 
dear  citizens,  he  died  at  the  age  of  fourscore  and  two, 
of  a  wound  he  received  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,!  A. 
M.  3883,  Ant.  J.  C.  121. 

His  principal  works  are,  the  life  of  Philopoemen ;  a 
treatise  upon  the  Tactics,  or  the  art  of  drawing  up 
armies  in  battle;  the  history  of  the  Numantian  war, 
of  which  Cicero  speaks  in  his  letter  to  Lucceius;  and 
his  universal  history.  Of  all  these  works  only  the 
last  remains,  and  that  very  imperfectly.  Polybius 
himself  calls  it  Univeral  History ,  not  in  respect  of 
times,  but  of  places,  because  it  contained  not  only 
the  wars  of  the  Romans,  but  all  that  passed  in  the 
known  world  during  the  space  of  fifty-three  years, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war  to  the 
reduction  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  into  a  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  Roman  empire. 

No  history  presents  us,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time, 
with  so  great  a  diversity  of  events,  all  of  them  deci¬ 
sive,  and  of  the  last  importance.  The  second  Punic 
war  between  the  two  most  powerful  and  warlike 
people  of  the  earth,  which  at  first  brought  Rome  to 
the  very  brink  of  destruction,  and  then,  by  a  very 
surprising  reverse  of  fortune,  reduced  the  power  of 
Carthage,  and  prepared  the  way  for  its  final  ruin; 
the  war  with  Philip,  whom  the  ancient  glory  of  the 
Macedonian  kings,  and  the  name  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  still  dreadful  in  some  sense,  rendered  formi¬ 
dable;  the  war  with  Antiochus,  the  most  opulent 
king  of  Asia,  who  drew  after  him  great  armies  both 
by  sea  and  land  ;  and  that  with  the  Jfitolians  his  allies, 
a  warlike  people,  who  pretended  to  give  place  to  no 
nation  in  valour  and  bravery;  and  finally,  the  last 
Macedonian  war  with  Perseus,  which  gave  the  fatal 
blow  to  that  empire,  once  so  terrible,  and  to  which 
the  whole  earth  was  too  narrow: — all  these  events, 
within  the  space  of  little  more  than  fifty  years,  gave 
the  wondering  world  a  sense  of  the  Roman  greatness, 
and  showed  it  that  Rome  was  destined  to  command 
all  the  nations  of  the  universe.  Could  Polybius  de¬ 
sire  a  greater,  more  magnificent,  or  more  affecting 
subject  of  history?  All  the  facts  which  happened  in 
this  space  of  time,  composed  thirty-eight  books,  in 
the  front  of  which  he  had  placed  two,  by  way  of 
introduction  to  the  others,  and  of  continuation  to  the 
history  of  Timaeus.  His  own  consisted  therefore  of 
forty  books,  of  which  we  have  only  the  five  first  as 
Polybius  left  them,  and  fragments,  sometimes  consi¬ 
derable  enough,  of  the  twelve  that  follow,  with  the 
embassies,  and  examples  of  virtue  and  vice,  which 
the  emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  caused  to  be  extracted  from  Poly¬ 
bius’  history,  and  to  be  inserted  in  his  Political  Pan¬ 
dects;  a  great  collection,  in  which  all  that  had  been 
written  by  the  ancient  historians  upon  certain  mat¬ 
ters,  were  disposed  under  their  several  heads,  and  in 
which  one  might  get  instruction  with  regard  to  any 
particular  circumstance  in  which  one  might  be  placed 
without  the  trouble  of  reading  all  these  historians. 
And  this  is  the  use  and  great  advantage  of  history, 
which,  properly  speaking,  is  the  science  of  kings 
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generals,  ministers  of  state,  and  of  all  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  in,  or  have  any  relation  to,  government.  For 
men  are  always  the  same;  they  act  in  all  ages  upon 
the  same  prinicples,  and  the  same  springs  almost 
always  set  states  in  motion,  and  occasion  the  various 
revolutions  that  happen  in  them.  That  prince  was 
therefore  very  wise  to  conceive  the  design  of  estab¬ 
lishing  in  his  empire  a  kind  of  perpetual  council, 
composed  of  the  most  prudent,  the  most  experienc¬ 
ed,  and  most  profound  persons  of  every  kind,  that  the 
ancient  world  had  produced.  This  design,  so  lauda¬ 
ble  in  itself,  proved  however  the  great  misfortune  of 
all  succeeding  ages.  As  soon  as  it  became  the  habit 
to  consult  only  these  abridgments,  (to  which  our 
natural  indolence  and  sloth  soon  lead  us)  the  origi¬ 
nals  were  considered  as  useless,  and  no  farther  pains 
were  taken  to  copy  them.  The  loss  of  many  impor¬ 
tant  works  are  ascribed  to  this  cause;  though  other 
circumstances  no  doubt  contributed  also  to  it.  The 
abridgments  themselves,  of  which  I  am  speaking,  are 
a  proof  of  this.  Of  fifty  heads,  which  they  contained 
at  first,  only  two  are  come  down  to  us.  If  they  had 
been  preserved  entire,  they  might  in  some  manner 
have  consoled  us  for  the  loss  of  the  originals.  But 
all  has  undergone  the  common  fate  of  human  things, 
and  leaves  us  only  matter  of  regret. 

What  a  misfortune  it  is  that  such  an  history  as  Po¬ 
lybius’  is  lost!  Who  ever  was  so  attentive  and  exact 
in  assuring  himself  of  the  truth  of  facts  as  he!  That 
he  might  not  err  in  the  description  of  places,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  highly  important  in  relating  military  af¬ 
fairs,  as  an  attack,  a  siege,  a  battle,  or  a  march,  he 
went  to  them  himself,  and  made  a  great  number  of 
voyages  with  that  sole  view.i  Truth  was  his  only 
view.  It  is  from  him  we  have  this  celebrated  maxim, 
“That  truth  is  to  history,  what  eyes  are  to  animals:” 
that  as  the  latter  are  of  no  use  without  sight,  so  his¬ 
tory  without  truth  is  only  amusing  and  unprofitable 
narration.  But  the  facts  may  here  be  said  to  be  the 
least  we  have  to  regret.  What  an  irreparable  loss 
are  the  excellent  maxims  of  policy,  and  the  solid  re¬ 
flections  of  a  man,  who,  with  a  natural  passion  for 
public  good,  had  made  it  his  whole  study  ;  who  dur¬ 
ing  so  many  years  had  been  present  in  the  greatest 
affairs;  who  had  governed  himself,  and  whose  go¬ 
vernment  had  given  such  general  satisfaction!  In 
these  the  principal  merit  of  Polybius  consists,  which 
is  what  a  reader  of  taste  ought  principally  to  look  for 
in  him.  For  we  must  allow,  that  the  reflections  (I 
mean  those  of  so  wise  a  man  as  Polybius)  are  the 
soul  of  history. 

His  digressions  are  condemned.  They  are  long 
and  frequent,  I  confess;  but  they  abound  with  such 
curious  facts,  and  useful  instructions,  that  we  ought 
not  only  to  pardon  him  that  fault,  if  it  be  one,  but 
think  ourselves  obliged  to  him  for  it.  Besides,  we 
should  remember,  that  Polybius  undertook  the  uni¬ 
versal  history  of  his  own  times,  as  he  entitles  his 
work;  which  ought  to  suffice  in  vindication  of  his 
digressions. 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  a  critic  of  great  repu¬ 
tation  in  the  ancient  world,  has  passed  an  opinion 
upon  our  historian,  which  gives  us  great  reason  to 
question  his  judgment  in  matters  of  criticism.  With¬ 
out  any  circumlocution  he  flatly  tells  us,  that  no  pa¬ 
tience  is  of  sufficient  proof  to  endure  the  reading  of 
Polybius  ;  and  his  reason  for  it  is,  because  that  au¬ 
thor  knows  nothing  of  the  disposition  of  words:  that 
is  to  say,  his  history  had  not  such  round,  flowing, 
numerous  periods,  as  he  uses  himself,  which  is  an 
essential  fault  in  history.  A  military,  simple,  negli¬ 
gent  style,  is  to  be  pardoned  in  such  a  writer  as  ours, 
who  is  more  attentive  to  things,  than  to  turns  of 
phrase  and  diction.2  I  shall  make  no  scruple  there¬ 
fore  to  prefer  the  judgment  of  Brutus  to  that  of  this 
rhetorician,  who,  far  from  finding  it  tedious  to  read 
Polybius,  was  continually  perusing  him,  and  made 
extracts  from  him  at  his  leisure  hours.  We  find  him 
employed  in  this  manner  the  evening  before  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Pharsalia. 


»  Polyb-.  1.  iii.  p.  13. 
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SECTION  VI.— DIODORUS  SICULUS. 

Diodorus  was  of  Agyrium,  a  city  of  Sicily,  whence 
he  was  called  Diodorus  Siculus,  to  distinguish  him 
from  several  other  authors  of  the  same  name.  He 
lived  in  the  time  of  Julius  and  Augustus  Ctesar. 

The  title  of  his  work  is,  TVie  Historical  Library . 
It  contains  the  history  of  almost  all  the  nations  of 
the  world,  whom  he  in  a  manner  passes  in  review 
before  his  reader:  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Medes,  Per¬ 
sians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Carthaginians,  and  several 
more.  It  consisted  of  forty  books,  of  which  he  gives 
us  the  plan  and  series  in  his  preface.  The  six  first, 
says  he,  contain  what  passed  before  the  Trojan  war, 
that  is  to  say,  all  the  fabulous  time;  in  the  first  three 
are  the  antiquities  of  the  barbarians,  in  the  other 
three  those  of  the  Greeks.  The  eleven  that  follow 
contain  the  history  of  all  nations  from  the  Trojan 
war  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  inclusively. 
In  the  other  twenty-three  this  general  history  is  con¬ 
tinued  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  the 
Gauls,  in  which  Julius  Caesar,  after  having  subjected 
many  very  warlike  nations  of  Gaul,  extended  the 
limits  of  the  Roman  empire  to  the  British  Isles. 

Of  these  forty  books,  only  fifteen  remain  with  some 
fragments,  most  of  them  preserved  by  Photius,  and 
the  extracts  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus.  The 
five  first  follow  each  other  in  their  order.  In  the  first, 
Diodorus  treats  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  of 
what  relates  to  Egypt.  In  the  second,  of  the  first 
kings  of  Asia,  from  Ninus  to  Sardanapalus;  of  the 
Medes,  Indians,  Scythians,  and  Arabians.  In  the 
third,  of  the  .(Ethiopians  and  Libyans.  In  the  fourth, 
of  the  fabulous  history  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  fifth, 
of  the  fabulous  history  of  Sicily,  and  the  other  islands. 
The  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  books  are 
lost.  The  following  seven,  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
seventeenth,  inclusively,  contain  the  history  of  ninety 
years,  from  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  into  Greece  to 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  three  fol¬ 
lowing,  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth, 
treat  of  the  disputes  and  wars  of  Alexander’s  succes¬ 
sors  down  to  tne  disposition  of  the  two  armies  for 
the  battle  of  Ipsus.  And  there  ends  what  remains 
of  the  history  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  it,  and  at  the  moment  a  battle  is  going 
to  be  fought,  which  decides  the  fate  of  Alexander’s 
successors.  In  these  last  ten  books,  which  properly 
include  the  continued  history  of  the  Persians,  Greeks, 
and  Macedonians,  Diodorus  introduces  also  the  his¬ 
tory  of  other  nations,  and  in  particular  that  of  the 
Romans,  according  as  its  events  concur  with  his  prin¬ 
cipal  subject. 

Diodorus  tells  us  himself  in  his  preface,  that  he 
employed  thirty  years  in  composing  his  history,  in 
which  his  long  residence  at  Rome  was  of  great  use 
to  him.  Besides  this  he  travelled  over,  not  without 
frequent  dangers,  many  provinces  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  to  inform  himself  fully  of  the  situation  of  the 
cities  and  other  places  of  which  he  was  to  treat; 
which  is  no  indifferent  circumstance  in  respect  to  the 
perfection  of  history. 

His  style  is  neither  elegant  nor  florid,  but  simple, 
clear,  and  intelligible:  that  simplicity  has  however 
nothing  low  and  creeping  in  it.  Though  he  does  not 
approve  of  interrupting  the  thread  of  history  with 
frequent  and  long  harangues,  he  does  not  entirely 
reject  the  use  of  them,  and  believes  they  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  with  great  propriety,  when  the  importance  of 
the  subject  requires  it.3  After  the  defeat  of  Nicias, 
the  Syracusans  deliberated  in  their  assembly  upon 
the  treatment  it  was  proper  to  give  the  Athenian 
prisoners.*  Diodorus  repeats  the  harangues  of  two 
orators,  which  are  long  and  very  fine,  especially'  the 
first.  Neither  his  Chronology,  nor  the  names  either  of 
the  Archons  of  Athens,  or  of  the  consuls  and  military 
tribunes  of  Rome,  into  which  many  errors  have  crept, 
are  to  be  relied  on.  Very  solid  and  judicious  reflec¬ 
tions  occur  from  time  to  time  in  this  history.  He 
takes  particular  care  not  to  ascribe  the  success  ot  wars, 
and  other  interprises,  to  chance  or  blind  fortune,  with 
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many  other  historians,  but  to  a  Wisdom  and  Provi¬ 
dence  which  presides  over  all  events.  Every  thing 
well  weighed  and  considered,  we  ought  to  set  a  great 
value  upon  the  works  of  Diodorus  come  down  to  us, 
and  very  much  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  rest,  which 
would  have  thrown  great  light  upon  every  part  of 
ancient  history. 

DIONYSIUS  OF  HALICARNASSUS. 

The  historian  of  whom  we  now  speak,  apprises  us 
himself,  in  the  preface  of  his  work,  that  there  is  little 
known  of  his  person  and  history.  He  was  a  native 
of  Halicarnassus,  a  city  of  Caria  in  Asia  Minor,  the 
country  of  the  great  Herodotus.  His  father’s  name 
was  Alexander,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known. 
He  arrived  in  Italy  about  the  middle  of  the  187th 
Olympiad,  at  the  time  Augustus  Ctesar  terminated 
the  civil  war  with  Antony.  He  remained  twenty- 
two  years  at  Rome,  which  he  employed  in  attaining 
the  Latin  tongue  with  great  exactness,  in  studying 
the  literature  and  writings  of  the  Romans,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  carefully  collecting  materials  for  the  work 
he  had  in  view:  for  that  seems  to  have  been  the  mo¬ 
tive  of  his  voyage.  In  order  to  succeed  the  better 
in  it,  he  contracted  a  great  intimacy  with  all  the 
most  learned  persons  of  Rome,  with  whom  he  fre¬ 
quently  conversed.  To  their  informations  by  word 
of  mouth,  which  were  of  great  use  to  him,  he  added 
a  close  application  to  the  study  of  the  Roman  his¬ 
torians  in  greatest  esteem,  as  Cato,  Fabius  Pictor, 
Valerius  Antias,  and  Liciuius  Macer,  who  are  often 
quoted  by  Livy.  When  he  believed  himself  suffi¬ 
ciently  informed  in  all  that  was  necessary  to  the 
execution  of  his  design,  he  applied  himself  to  it. 
The  title  of  his  work  is  The  Roman  Antiquities, 
which  he  called  it,  because,  in  writing  the  Roman 
history,  he  traces  it  back  to  its  most  ancient  origin. 
He  continued  his  history  down  to  the  first  Punic 
war,  at  which  period  he  stopped,  perhaps  because  his 
plan  was  to  clear  up  that  part  of  the  Roman  history 
which  was  least  known.  For,  from  the  first  Punic 
war,  that  history  had  been  wrote  by  cotemporary 
authors  in  every  body’s  hands. 

Of  the  twenty  books,  which  compose  his  Roman 
Antiquities,  we  have  now  only  the  first  eleven,  that 
come  down  no  farther  than  the  312th  year  from  the 
foundation  of  Rome.  The  nine  last,  which  contained 
all  that  happened  to  the  488th  according  to  Cato, 
and  the  490th  according  to  Varro,  have  perished 
through  the  injuries  of  time.  Almost  as  often  as  we 
speak  of  any  ancient  author,  are  we  obliged  to  de 
plore  the  loss  of  part  of  his  works,  especially  when 
they  are  excellent,  as  were  those  of  the  writer  in 
question. 

We  have  also  some  fragments  of  his  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  embassies,  which  are  only  detached  and  very 
imperfect  pieces.  The  two  heads  of  Constantine  Por- 
phyrogenitus  which  remain,  have  also  preserved  seve¬ 
ral  fragments  of  this  author.  Photius,  in  his  Biblio¬ 
theca ,  speaks  of  the  twenty  books  of  antiquities,  as 
of  a  perfect  work  which  he  had  read.  He  cites,  be¬ 
sides,  an  abridgment,  which  Dionysius  Halicarnas- 
sensis  made  of  his  history  in  five  book.  He  praises 
it  for  its  purity,  elegance,  and  exactness;  and  makes  no 
scruple  to  say,  that  this  historian  in  his  epitome  has 
excelled  himself. 

We  have  two  translations  sufficiently  recent  of  the 
history  of  Dionysius  Halicarnassenis,  which  have  each 
their  merit,  but  of  a  different  kind.  It  does  not  be¬ 
long  to  me  to  compare  them,  or  to  give  one  the  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  other.  I  leave  that  to  the  public, 
which  has  a  right  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  works 
laid  before  it.  I  only  propose  to  make  great  use  of 
them  in  composing  the  Roman  history. 

Father  Jay,  the  Jesuit,  in  the  preface  to  his  transla¬ 
tion  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  gives  us  an  idea 
and  character  of  this  author,  to  which  it  is  hard  to 
add  any  thing.  I  shall  almost  do  no  more  than  copy 
him,  except  it  be  in  abridging  him  in  some  places. 

AH  the  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  who  have 
spoke,  with  any  judgment,  of  his  history,  discover  in 
him  facility  of  genius,  profound  erudition,  exact  dis¬ 
cernment,  and  judicious  criticism.  He  was  versed 


in  all  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  a  good  philoso¬ 
pher,  a  wise  politician,  and  an  excellent  rhetorician. 
He  has  drawn  himself  ill  his  work  without  designing 
it.  We  see  him  there  a  friend  of  truth,  remote  from 
all  prejudice,  temperate,  zealous  for  religion,  and  a 
declared  enemy  of  the  impiety  which  denies  Provi¬ 
dence.  He  does  not  content  himself  with  relating 
the  wars  abroad;  but  describes  with  the  same  care 
the  transactions  of  peace,  that  conduce  to  good  order 
at  home,  and  to  the  support  of  union  and  tranquillity 
among  the  citizens.  He  does  not  tire  the  reader 
with  tedious  narrations.  If  he  deviates  into  digres. 
sions,  it  is  always  to  instruct  him  in  something  new 
and  agreeable.  He  mingles  his  accounts  with  moral 
and  political  reflections,  which  are  the  soul  of  his¬ 
tory,  and  the  principal  advantage  to  be  attained  from 
the  study  of  it.  He  treats  his  matter  with  far  more 
abundance  and  extent  than  Livy;  and  what  the  latter 
includes  in  his  three  first  books,  the  Greek  authors 
make  the  subject  of  eleven.  It  is  certain  that,  without 
what  remains  of  Dionysius  Halicarnassensis,  we  should 
be  ignorant  of  many  things,  of  which  Livy  and  the 
other  Latin  historians  have  either  neglected  to  in¬ 
form  us,  or  speak  of  very  superficially.  He  is  the 
only  writer  that  has  given  us  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  Romans,  and  has  left  posterity  a  circumstan¬ 
tial  account  of  their  ceremonies,  worship,  sacrifices, 
manners,  customs,  discipline,  triumphs,  Comitia  or  as¬ 
semblies,  CensMxorthe  numbering,  assessing,  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  people  into  tribes  and  classes.  We 
are  indebted  to  him  for  the  laws  of  Romulus,  Numa, 
and  Servius  Tullius,  and  for  many  things  of  the  like 
nature.  As  he  wrote  his  history  only  to  inform  the 
Greeks,  his  countrymen,  in  the  actions  and  manners 
of  the  Romans,  which  were  unknown  to  them,  he 
thought  himself  obliged  to  be  more  attentive  and 
particular  upon  those  beads  than  the  Latin  historians, 
who  were  not  similarly  situated. 

As  to  the  style  which  the  Greek  and  Latin  histo¬ 
rians  have  used  in  their  work,  F.  Jay  contents  him¬ 
self  with  the  judgment  Henry  Stephens  passes  upon 
it:  “That  the  Roman  history  could  not  be  better 
written  than  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  has  done  it 
in  Greek,  and  Livy  in  Latin.”  For  ray  part  I  am  far 
from  subscribing  to  this  opinion,  which  gives  Diony¬ 
sius  of  Halicarnassus  a  kind  of  equality  with  Livy, 
and  seems  to  make  them  equal  in  point  of  style.  I 
find  an  infinite  difference  between  them  in  this  res¬ 
pect.  In  the  Latin  author,  the  descriptions,  images, 
and  harangues,  are  full  of  beauty,  force,  vivacity, 
sublimity,  majesty:  in  the  Greek,  every  thing  is  weak, 
rolix,  and  languid,  in  comparison  with  the  other, 

could  wish,  that  the  limits  of  my  work  would  admit 
me  to  insert  here  one  of  the  finest  facts  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  ancient  Rome:  that  is  the  combat  of  the  Ho- 
ratii  and  Curiatii,  and  to  compare  the  two  passages 
together.  In  Livy  the  reader  believes  himself  ac¬ 
tually  present  while  they  engage.  At  the  first  sight 
of  their  naked  swords,  the  noise  and  clash  of  their 
arms,  and  the  blood  streaming  from  their  wounds,  he 
finds  himself  struck  with  horror.  He  shares  with 
the  Romans  and  Albans  their  different  emotions  of 
fear,  hope,  grief,  joy ,  which  on  both  sides  alternately 
succeeded  each  other.  He  is  continually  in  suspense, 
and  anxiously  waits  the  success,  which  is  to  decide 
the  fate  of  the  two  people.  The  narration  of  Diony¬ 
sius,  which  is  much  longer,  gives  the  reader  scarce 
any  of  these  emotions.  He  runs  it  over  in  cold  blood, 
without  quitting  his  natural  tranquillity  and  indiffer¬ 
ence,  and  is  not  in  a  manner  transported  out  of  him¬ 
self  by  the  violent  agitations  he  feels  from  Livy  on 
every  change  that  happens  in  the  fortune  of  the  com- 
batants.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  may  have  seve¬ 
ral  advantages  over  Livy  in  other  respects;  but,  m 
my  opinion,  is  by  no  means  to  be  compared  to  him 
in  respect  of  style.  \ 

PHILO.  APION. 

Philo  was  a  Jew'  of  Alexandria,  of  the  sacerdotal 
race,  and  descended  from  the  most  illustrious  families 
of  the  whole  city.  He  had  studied  the  sacred  writ¬ 
ings,  which  are  the  science  of  the  Jews,  with  great 
care.  He  acquired  much  reputation  also  by  human 
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earning  and  philosophy,  especially  that  of  Plato.  He 
was  deputed  by  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  to  the  em¬ 
peror  Caligula,  to  vindicate  the  right  they  pretended 
to  have  10  the  freedom  of  that  city. 

Besides  many  other  works,  according  to  Eusebius,1 
he  wrote  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews  under  Caligula, 
in  five  books.  Only  the  two  first  have  been  pre¬ 
served,  of  which  the  one  has  for  its  title  Embassy  to 
Cains.  The  three  others  are  lost.2  It  is  said  that 
Philo  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  having  read  in  the  full 
senate  his  writings  against  the  impiety  of  Caligula, 
they  were  so  well  approved,  that  they  were  ordered 
to  be  placed  in  the  public  library. 

Apion,  or  Appion,  was  an  Egyptian,  born  at  Oasis, 
in  the  most  remote  part  of  Egypt.  But  having  ob¬ 
tained  the  freedom  of  Alexandria,  he  called  himself 
a  native  of  that  place.  He  was  a  grammarian  by  pro¬ 
fession,  as  those  who  excelled  in  human  learning  and 
the  knowledge  of  antiquity  were  termed  in  those 
times.  He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  deputies 
sent  by  the  people  of  Alexandria  to  Caligula  against 
the  Jews  of  that  city.  He  had  been  the  pupil  of 
Didymus,  a  celebrated  grammarian  of  Alexandria.3 
He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  perfectly  versed 
in  the  Grecian  history,  but  very  full  of  himself,  and 
passionately  enamoured  of  his  own  merit. 

His  history  of  Egypt  is  cited  by  authors,  and  con¬ 
tained  almost  whatever  was  most  memorable  in  that 
famous  country.  He  spoke  very  ill  of  the  Jews  in  it, 
and  still  worse  in  another  work,  in  which  he  had  in¬ 
dustriously  collected  all  kinds  of  calumny  against 
them. 

The  story  of  a  slave  called  Androcles,  who  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  food  during  three  years  by  a  lion  he  had 
cured  of  a  wound,  and  afterwards  recognized  by  the 
same  lion  in  sight  of  the  whole  city  of  Rome,  when  he 
was  exposed  to  fight  with  wild  beasts,  must  have  hap¬ 
pened  about  the  time  we  speak  of,  because  Apion,  from 
whom  Aulus  Gellius  quotes  it,  declared  that  he  was  an 
eye  witness  of  it.4  The  slave,  in  consequence,  was 
rewarded  with  his  life  and  liberty,  besides  the  lion. 
This  fact  is  described  at  large  in  Aulus  Gellius,  and 
is  worth  reading.  • 

JOSEPHUS. 

Josephus  was  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  sacerdotal 
race.5  He  was  born  in  the  first  year  of  Caligula,  A. 
D.  37.  He  was  so  well  instructed,  that  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  the  Pontiff’s  themselves  consulted  him  con¬ 
cerning  the  law.  After  having  carefully  examined  the 
three  sects  into  which  the  Jews  were  then  divided,  he 
chose  that  of  the  Pharisees.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  began  to  have  a  share  in  the  public  affairs.  He 
sustained  with  incredible  valour  the  siege  of  Jotaphat 
for  almost  seven  weeks.  That  city  was  taken  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  Nero,  and  cost  the  Romans  very 
dear.  Vespasian  was  wounded  in  it.  Forty  thousand 
Jews  were  killed  there;  and  Josephus,  who  had  hid 
himself  in  a  cave,  was  at  last  reduced  to  surrender 
himself  to  Vespasian. 

I  shall  not  relate  all  that  passed  from  that  time  to 
the  siege  and  taking  of  Jerusalem:  he  does  it  himself 
at  large,  to  whom  I  refer  the  reader.  I  shall  only  ob¬ 
serve,  that  during  the  whole  war,  and  even  whilst  he 
continued  captive,  Vespasian  and  Titus  always  kept 
him  near  their  persons;  so  that  nothing  happened  of 
which  he  was  not  perfectly  informed.  For  he  saw 
with  his  own  eyes  all  that  was  done  on  the  side  of  the 
Romans,  and  set  it  down  exactly;  and  was  told  by  de¬ 
serters,  who  all  applied  to  him,  what  passed  in  the 
city,  which  no  doubt  he  did  not  fail  to  note  also. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  he  learned  the  Greek 
tongue,  after  the  taking  of  Jotaphat,  and  when  he  saw 
himself  obliged  to  live  with  the  Romans.  He  owns 
that  he  could  never  pronounce  it  well,  because  he  did 
not  learn  it  while  young;  the  Jews  setting  little  value 
upon  the  knowledge  of  languages.5  Photius  judges 
his  style  pure.v 

After  the  war,  Titus  went  to  Rome  and  took  him 

t  Euseb.  I.  ii.  c.  5.  »  Ibid.  c.  18. 

>  Suid.  Aul.  Gell.  1.  v.  c.  14.  *  Aul.  Gell.  ibid. 

»  Joseph,  in  vita  sua.  *  Antiq.  l.xx.  c.  9. 
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along  with  him,  A.  D.  71.  Vespasian  caused  him  to 
be  lodged  in  the  house  he  lived  in  before  he  was  em¬ 
peror,  made  him  a  citizen  of  Rome,  gave  him  a  pen¬ 
sion  with  lands  in  Judea,  and  expressed  much  affection 
for  hint  as  long  as  he  lived.  It  was  undoubtedly  Ves¬ 
pasian  who  gave  him  the  name  of  Flavius,  which  was 
that  of  his  family,  when  he  made  him  a  Roman  citizen. 

In  the  leisure  Josephus  enjoyed  at  Rome,  he  em¬ 
ployed  himself  in  writing  the  history  of  the  war  with 
the  Jews  from  the  materials  he  had  prepared  before. 
He  composed  it  first  in  his  own  language,  which  was 
almost  the  same  as  the  Syriac.  He  afterwards  trans¬ 
lated  it  into  Greek  for  the  nations  of  the  empire,  tra¬ 
cing  it  back  to  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and 
the  Maccabees.  Josephus  makes  profession  of  rela¬ 
ting  with  entire  veracity  all  that  passed  on  both  sides, 
reserving  of  his  affection  for  his  country,  only  the  right 
of  deploring  its  misfortunes  sometimes,  and  of  detest¬ 
ing  the  crimes  of  the  seditious,  who  had  occasioned 
its  final  destruction. 

As  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  history  in  the  Greek, 
he  presented  it  to  Vespasian  and  Titus,  who  were  ex¬ 
tremely  pleased  with  it.  The  latter  afterwards  was 
not  content  with  ordering  it  to  be  published, and  pla¬ 
cing  it  in  a  library  open  to  every  body;  but  signed  the 
copy  deposited  there  with  his  own  hand,  to  snow  that 
he  desired  it  might  be  from  him  alone  that  all  the 
world  should  be  informed  of  what  passed  during  the 
siege,  and  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem. 

Besides  the  veracity  and  importance  of  this  history, 
wherein  we  find  the  entire  and  literal  accomplishment 
of  the  predictions  of  Jesus  Christ  against  Jerusalem, 
and  the  terrible  vengeance  taken  by  God  of  that  un¬ 
fortunate  nation  for  the  death  they  had  made  his  Son 
suffer,  the  work  in  itself  is  highly  esteemed  for  its 
beauty.  Photius’s  judgment  8  of  this  history  is,  that  it 
is  agreeable,  and  full  of  elevation  and  majesty,  with¬ 
out  swelling  into  excess  or  bombast;  that  it  is  lively 
and  animated,  abounding  with  that  kind  of  eloquence, 
which  either  excites  or  soothes  the  passions  of  the 
soul  at  pleasure;  that  it  has  a  multitude  of  excellent 
maxims  of  morality;  that  the  speeches  in  it  are  fine 
and  persuasive;  and  that,  when  it  is  necessary  to  sup¬ 
port  the  opinions  of  the  opposite  parties,  it  is  surpri¬ 
singly  fruitful  of  ingenious  and  plausible  reasonings  on 
both  sides.  St.  Jerome®  gives  Josephus  still  higher 
praises  in  a  single  word,  which  perfectly  expresses  his 
character  by  calling  him  the  Livy  of  the  Greeks. 

After  Josephus  had  written  the  history  of  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Jews,  he  undertook  the  general  history 
of  that  nation,  beginning  at  the  creation  of  the  world, 
in  order  to  make  known  to  the  whole  earth  the  won¬ 
derful  works  of  God  that  occur  in  it.  This  he  execu¬ 
ted  in  twenty  books,  to  which  he  gives  the  title  of 
Antiquities,  though  he  continues  them  down  to  the 
twelfth  year  of  Nero,  when  the  Jews  revolted.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  he  inscribed  this  work  to  Epaphroditus,  a 
curious  and  learned  man,  who  is  believed  to  be  the 
celebrated  freedman  of  Nero,  that  Domitian  put  to 
death  in  the  year  95.  Josephus  finished  this  work  in 
the  56th  year  of  his  age,  which  was  the  13th  of  Domi- 
tian’s  reign,  A.  D.  93.  He  declares  10  in  it  that  he  nei¬ 
ther  adds  to,  nor  diminishes  any  thing  of  what  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  from  which  he  has  ex¬ 
tracted  what  he  relates,  till  after  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  But  he  has  not  kept 
his  word  so  religiously  as  might  be  desired.  He  in¬ 
serts  some  facts  which  are  not  in  the  Scripture,  re¬ 
trenches  many  others,  and  disguises  some  in  a  manner 
that  renders  them  merely  human,  and  makes  them  lose 
that  divine  air,  that  majesty,  which  the  simplicity  of 
the  Scripture  gives  them.  Besides  which,  after  hav¬ 
ing  related  the  greatest  of  God’s  miracles,  he  is  inex¬ 
cusable  for  often  weakening  their  authority  by  leaving 
every  body  at  liberty  to  believe  of  them  as  they 
please. 

Josephus  was  willing  to  annex  the  history  of  his  own 
life  to  his  Antiquities,  whilst  there  were  many  persons 
still  in  being,  who  could  have  contradicted  him,  if  he 
had  departed  from  the  truth.  Accordingly  it  appears 
that  he  wrote  it  presently  after  them;  and  it  is  taken 

■  Phot.  c.  47.  0  Hieron.  Ep.  22.  *•  In  pr»f»t. 
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bs  part  of  the  20th  book  of  his  Antiquities.  He  em¬ 
ploys  almost  all  of  it  in  relating  what  he  did  when 
governor  of  Galilee  before  the  arrival  of  Vespasian. 

As  many  persons  declared  they  doubted  what  he 
said  of  the  Jews  in  his  Antiquities,  and  objected,  that, 
if  that  nation  were  so  ancient  as  he  made  it,  other 
historians  would  have  spoken  of  it;  he  undertook  a 
work  not  only  to  prove,  that  many  historians  bad  spo¬ 
ken  of  the  Jews,  but  to  refute  all  the  calumnies  vented 
against  them  by  different  authors, and  particularly  Api- 
on,  of  whom  we  have  spoken;  which  occasions  the 
whole  work  being  usually  called  Against  Apion. 

No  writings  were  ever  more  generally  esteemed 
than  those  of  Josephus.  The  translation  of  them  ap- 
eared  in  our  language  at  a  time,  when  for  want  of 
etter  books,  romances  were  the  general  study  of  the 
world.  It  contributed  very  much  to  abate  that  bad 
taste.  And,  indeed,  we  may  easily  conceive,  that  only 
persons  of  a  wrong,  light,  superficial  turn  of  mind 
could  attach  themselves  to  works,  that  are  no  more 
than  the  idle  imaginations  of  writers  without  weight 
or  authority,  in  preference  to  histories  so  fine  and  solid 
as  those  of  Josephus.  Truth  alone  is  the  the  natural 
nourishment  of  the  mind,  which  must  be  distempered 
to  prefer,  or  even  compare,  fiction  and  fable  to  it. 

SECTION  VII— PLUTARCH. 

Plutarch  was  born  at  Chaeronea,  a  town  of  Boeo- 
tia,  five  or  six  years  before  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Claudius,  A.  D.  48,  as  near  as  can  be  conjectured. 
Boeotia  was  censured  by  the  ancients  as  a  country,  that 
produced  no  men  of  wit  or  merit.  Plutarch,  not  to 
instance  Pindar  and  Epaminondas,  is  a  good  refuta¬ 
tion  of  this  unjust  prejudice,  and  an  evident  proof,  as 
he  says  himself,  that  there  is  no  soil  in  which  genius 
and  virtue  cannot  grow  up.  He  was  descended  from 
one  of  the  best  and  most  considerable  families  of  Choe- 
ronea.  The  name  of  his  father  is  not  known:  he 
speaks  of  him  as  a  man  of  great  merit  and  erudition. 
His  uncle  was  called  Lamprias,  of  whom  he  says,  that 
he  was  very  eloquent,  had  a  fruitful  imagination,  and 
excelled  himself  when  at  table  with  his  friends.  For 
at  that  time  his  genius  conceived  new  fire,  and  his  ima¬ 
gination,  which  was  always  happy,  became  more  lively 
and  abundant;  Plutarch  has  preserved  this  witty  say¬ 
ing  of  Lamprias  upon  himself:  “That  wine  had  the 
same  effect  upon  his  wit,  as  fire  upon  incense;  it 
made  the  finest  and  most  exquisite  parts  of  it  evapo¬ 
rate.” 

Plutarch  tells  us,  that  he  studied  philosophy  and 
mathematics  at  Delphi,  under  the  philosopher  Ammo- 
liius,  during  Nero’s  voyage  into  Greece,  at  which  time 
he  might  be  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  old. 
The  talents  of  Plutarch  seem  to  have  displayed  them¬ 
selves  very  early  in  his  country.  For  while  he  was 
very  young,  he  was  deputed  with  another  citizen  upon 
an  important  affair  to  the  proconsul.!  His  colleague 
having  stopped  on  the  way,  he  went  forward  alone, 
and  executed  their  joint  commission.  At  his  return, 
when  he  was  preparing  to  give  an  account  of  it  to  the 
public,  his  father  taking  him  aside  spoke  to  him  to  this 
effect:  “  In  the  report  you  are  going  to  make,  son,  take 
care  not  to  say,  *  I  went,  I  spoke,  I  did  thus;’  but  al¬ 
ways  say,  ‘We  went,  we  spoke,  we  did  thus,’  giving 
your  colleague  a  part  in  all  your  actions,  that  half  the 
success  may  be  ascribed  to  him,  whom  his  country 
honoured  with  an  equal  share  in  the  commission:  by 
this  means  you  may  avoid  the  envy,  which  seldom 
fails  to  attend  the  glory  of  having  succeeded.”  This 
is  a  wise  lesson,  but  seldom  practised  by  such  as  have 
colleagues,  either  in  the  command  of  armies,  public 
administrations,  or  in  any  commissions  whatsoever;  in 
which  it  often  happens,  through  a  mistaken  self-love, 
and  a  despicable  and  odious  meanness  of  spirit,  that 
men  are  for  arrogating  to  themselves  the  honour  of  a 
success,  to  which  they  have  only  a  right  in  common 
with  their  colleagues.  They  do  not  reflect,  that  glory 
generally  follows  those  who  fly  it,  and  pays  them  back 
with  great  interest  the  praises  they  are  willing  to  di¬ 
vide  with  others. 

He  made  many  voyages  into  Italy,  on  what  occasion 


is  not  known.  We  can  only  conjecture  with  veiy  good 
foundation,  that  the  view  of  carrying  on  and  making 
his  lives  of  illustrious  men  as  complete  as  possible, 
obliged  him  to  reside  more  at  Rome,  than  he  would 
otherwise  have  done.  What  he  says  in  the  life  of  De¬ 
mosthenes,*  strengthens  this  conjecture.  According 
to  him,  “a  man  who  undertakes  to  collect  facts,  and 
to  write  an  history  consisting  of  events,  which  are  nei¬ 
ther  in  his  own  hands,  nor  have  happened  in  his  own 
country,  but  which  are  foreign,  various,  and  dispersed 
here  and  there  in  many  different  writings;  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  such  a  man  to  reside  in  a  great 
and  populous  city,  where  good  taste  in  general  pre¬ 
vails.  Such  a  residence  puts  it  into  his  power  to  have 
a  multiplicity  of  books  at  his  disposal,  and  to  inform 
himself,  by  conversation,  of  all  the  particulars  which 
have  escaped  writers,  and  which,  from  being  preserved 
in  the  memories  of  men,  have  only  acquired  the.  great 
er  authority  from  that  kind  of  tradition.  It  enables 
the  writer  to  compose  a  work,  more  perfect,  and  less 
defective  in  its  particular  parts.” 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  exactly  when  he  took  these 
voyages.  We  can  only  say  for  certain,  that  he  did 
not  go  to  Rome  for  the  first  time  till  the  end  of  Ves¬ 
pasian’s  reign,  and  that  he  went  there  no  more  after 
that  of  Domitian.  For  it  appears,  that  he  was  finally 
settled  in  his  own  country,  a  little  before  the  latter’s 
death,  and  that  he  retired  thither  at  the  age  of  forty- 
four  or  forty-five.  His  motive  for  fixing  his  retire¬ 
ment  there  is  worth  observing.  “  I  was  bom,”  says 
he,  “  in  a  very  small  city;  and  to  prevent  it  from  be¬ 
ing  smaller,  I  choose  to  remain  in  it.”  And  indeed, 
what  glory  has  he  not  brought  it?  Cato  of  Utica,  hav¬ 
ing  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  the  philosopher 
Athenodorus  to  go  with  him  from  Asia  to  Rome,  was 
so  much  pleased  with,  and  so  proud  of  that  conquest, 
that  he  considered  it  as  a  greater,  more  glorious,  and 
more  useful  exploit,  than  the  exploits  of  Lucullus  and 
Pompey,  who  had  triumphed  over  the  nations  and  em¬ 
pires  of  the  East.  If  a  stranger,  famous  for  his  wis¬ 
dom,  can  do  so  much  honour  to  a  city  of  which  he  is 
not  a  native,  how  much  must  a  great  philosopher,  a 
great  author,  exalt  the  city  that  produced  him,  and  in 
which  he  chooses  to  end  his  days,  though  he  could 
find  greater  advantages  elsewhere.  Mr.  Dacier  says 
with  reason,  that  nothing  ought  to  do  Plutarch  more 
honour  than  this  love  and  tenderness  which  he  ex¬ 
pressed  for  Chaeronea.  We  every  day  see  people  quit 
their  country  to  make  their  fortunes,  and  aggrandize 
themselves;  but  none  who  renounce  their  ambition,  to 
make,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  the  fortune  of 
their  country.  Plutarch  has  rendered  his  very  famous. 
Hardly  any  body  remembers  that  Chasronea  was  the 
place  where  Philip  gained  the  great  victory  over  the 
Athenians  and  Boeotians,  which  made  him  master  of 
Greece;  but  multitudes  say,  it  was  there  Plutarch  was 
born,  it  was  there  he  ended  his  days,  and  wrote  most 
of  those  fine  works  that  will  be  of  lasting  use  and  in¬ 
struction  to  mankind. 

During  his  stay  at  Rome,  his  house  was  always  full 
of  the  lovers  of  learning,  among  whom  were  the  great¬ 
est  personages  of  the  city,  who  went  thither  to  hear 
his  discourses  upon  the  different  subjects  of  philosophy. 
In  those  times,  the  principal  persons  of  the  state,  and 
the  emperors  themselves,  thought  it  for  their  honour, 
and  made  it  their  pleasure  to  be  present  at  the  lec¬ 
tures  of  the  great  philosophers  and  famous  rhetori¬ 
cians.  We  may  judge  of  the  passion  with  which  these 
public  dissertations  of  Plutarch  were  heard,  and  of  the 
attention  of  his  auditors,  from  what  he  tells  us  him¬ 
self  in  his  treatise  upon  curiosity.3  “  Formerly,  at 
Rome,”  says  he,  “  when  I  was  speaking  in  public,  Aru- 
lenus  Rusticus,  whom  Domitian  afterwards  put  to 
death  through  envy  of  his  glory,  was  one  of  my  hear¬ 
ers.  Whilst  I  was  in  the  midst  of  my  discourse,  an 
officer  came  in  and  delivered  him  a  letter  from  Caesar 
(probably  Vespasian.)  The  assembly  kept  a  profound 
silence  at  first,  and  I  stopped  to  give  him  time  to  read 
his  letter:  but  he  would  not;  and  did  not  open  it  till 
I  had  done,  and  the  assembly  wa3  dismissed.”  Thi* 
was  perhaps  carrying  deference  for  the  orator  a  little 
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too  far.  A  fault  not  very  common,  with  the  excuse 
of  a  very  laudable  principle! 

Plutarch’s  dissertations  were  always  in  Greek.  For, 
though  the  Latin  tongue  was  used  tkrougout  the  em¬ 
pire,  he  did  not  understand  it  well  enough  to  speak 
it.  He  tells  us  himself,*  in  the  life  of  Demosthenes, 
that  during  his  residence  at  Rome,  the  public  affairs, 
with  which  he  was  charged,  and  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  that  came  every  day  to  entertain  themselves  with 
philosophy,  did  not  afford  him  time  for  learning  it; 
that  he  did  not  begin  to  read  the  writings  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  till  very  late;  and  that  the  terms  of  that  lan¬ 
guage  did  not  serve  so  much  to  make  him  understand 
the  facts,  as  the  knowledge  he  had  before  of  the  facts, 
to  make  him  understand  the  terms.  But  the  Greek 
tongue  was  well  known  at  Rome,  and,  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  was  even  the  language  of  the  sciences;  witness 
the  works  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  wrote 
his  admirable  reflections  in  Greek.  This  want  of 
knowing  the  Latin  tongue  made  Plutarch  commit  some 
faults,  which  are  to  be  observed  in  his  writings. 

He  had  the  most  considerable  offices  in  his  country: 
for  he  was  Archon,  or  principal  magistrate.  But  he 
had  passed  through  inferior  employments  before,  and 
had  acted  in  them  with  the  same  care,  application,  and 
satisfaction  to  the  public,  as  he  did  afterwards  in  the 
most  important.  He  was  convinced,  and  taught  oth¬ 
ers  bv  his  example,i 2  that  the  employments  with  which 
our  country  thinks  fit  to  charge  us,  however  low  they 
may  seem,  reflect  no  dishonour  upon  us,  and  that  it 
depends  on  a  man  of  worth  and  sense  to  make  them 
noble,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  acquits  himself  of 
them ;  and  this  he  proves  by  the  example  of  Epami- 
n  .Midas. 

As  Plutarch  punctually  discharged  all  the  duties  of 
civil  life,  and  was  at  the  same  time  a  good  son,  a  good 
brother,  father,  husband,  master,  and  citizen;  he  had 
the  pleasure  to  find  in  his  domestic  affairs,  and  through¬ 
out  his  family,  all  the  peace  and  satisfaction  he  could 
desire:  a  felicity  not  very  common,  and  the  effect  of  a 
wise,  moderate,  and  obliging  spirit.  He  speaks  much 
in  favour  of  his  brothers,  sisters,  and  wife.3  The  lat¬ 
ter  was  descended  from  the  best  families  of  Chaeronea, 
and  was  esteemed  a  model  of  prudence,  modesty,  and 
virtue:  her  name  was  Timoxena.  He  had  four  sons 
successively  by  her,  and  one  daughter.  He  lost  two 
of  the  first,  and  after  them  the  daughter  at  two  years 
of  age.  We  have  his  letter  of  consolation  to  his  wife 
upon  the  death  of  this  child.  He  had  a  nephew,  call¬ 
ed  Sextus,  a  philosopher  of  such  great  learning  and 
reputation,  that  he  was  sent  for  to  Rome  to  teach 
the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  the  Grecian  literature. 
That  emperor  mentions  him  much  for  his  honour  in 
the  first  book  of  his  reflections.  “  Sextus,”  says  he, 
“  taught  me  by  his  example  to  be  mild  and  obliging, 
to  govern  my  house  as  a  good  father  of  a  family,  to 
have  a  grave  simplicity  without  affectation,  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  find  out  and  prevent  the  desires  and  wants  of 
my  friends,  to  bear  the  ignorant  and  presuming,  who 
speak  without  thinking  of  what  they  say,  and  to  adapt 
myself  to  the  understanding  of  all  men,”  &c.  These 
are  all  excellent  qualities,  especially  that  which  in¬ 
duced  him  to  “find  out  and  prevent  the  desires  and 
wants  of  his  friends,”  because  it  shows  that  Marcus 
Aurelius  knew  the  essential  duty  of  a  prince,  which  is 
to  be  fully  convinced  within  himself,  that,  as  a  prince, 
he  is  born  for  others,  and  not  others  for  him.  As 
much  may  be  said  of  all  persons  in  place  and  au- 
.hority. 

It  is  time  to  proceed  to  the  works  of  Plutarch.  They 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Lives  of  Illustrious 
Men,  and  his  Morals. 

In  the  latter  there  are  a  great  number  of  curious 
facts  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  with  very  useful  les¬ 
sons  both  for  Jhe  conduct  of  private  life,  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  public  affifirs,  and  even  admirable  prin¬ 
ciples  concerning  the  divinity,  providence,  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul;  but  with  a  mixture  every¬ 
where  of  the  absurd  and  ridiculous  opinions,  which  we 
find  in  almost  all  the  pagans.  The  ignorance  also  of 
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true  physics  renders  the  reading  of  many  of  these 
tracts  tedious  and  disagreeable. 

The  most  esteemed  part  of  Plutarch’s  works  is  his 
Lives  of  Illustrious  Men,  Greeks  and  Romans,  whom 
he  matches  as  near  as  possible,  and  compares  together. 
W e  have  not  all  he  composed;  at  least  sixteen  of  them 
are  lost.  Those,  of  which  the  loss  is  most  to  be  re¬ 
gretted,  are_  the  lives  of  Epaminondas  and  the  two 
Scipios  Africani.  The  comparisons  of  Themistocles 
and  Camillus,  of  Pyrrhus  and  Marius,  of  Phocion  and 
Cato,  and  of  Cassar  and  Alexander,  are  also  wanting. 
It  would  not  be  surprising,  if  a  man  of  fine  taste  and 
judgment  were  asked,  which  of  all  the  books  of  pro¬ 
fane  antiquity  he  would  preserve,  he  having  the  choice 
of  saving  only  one  of  them — it  would  not  be  surpri¬ 
sing  if  such  a  man  pitched  upon  Plutarch’s  Lives.  It 
is  not  only  the  most  accomplished  work  we  have,  but 
the  most  proper  for  forming  men  either  for  public  af¬ 
fairs  and  functions  abroad,  or  for  private  and  domestic 
life.  Plutarch  does  not  suffer  himself,  like  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  historians,  to  be  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of 
actions,  which  make  a  great  deal  of  noise,  and  attract 
the  admiration  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  many.  He  usu¬ 
ally  judges  of  things  by  what  constitutes  their  real 
value.  The  wise  reflections,  which  he  scatters  every 
where  in  his  writings,  accustom  his  readers  to  think 
in  the  same  manner,  and  teach  them  wherein  true 
greatness  and  solid  glory  consist.  He  inflexibly  de¬ 
nies  those  exalted  attributes  to  every  thing  that  does 
not  bear  the  stamp  of  justice,  truth,  goodness,  human¬ 
ity,  love  of  the  public,  and  has  only  the  appearances 
of  them.  He  does  not  stop  at  the  exterior  and  glit¬ 
tering  actions,  in  which  princes,  conquerors,  and  the 
other  great  ones  of  the  earth,  intent  upon  acquiring 
themselves  names,  play  each  their  part  upon  the  stage 
of  the  world,  where  they  exhibit,  to  use  the  expres¬ 
sion,  a  transitory  and  assumed  character,  and  succeed 
in  the  counterfeit  for  a  time.  He  unmasks  and  divests 
them  of  all  the  foreign  glare  and  disguise  that  sur¬ 
round  them ;  he  shows  them  as  they  are  in  themselves; 
and  to  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  escape  his  piercing 
sight,  he  follows  them  with  his  reader  into  the  most 
secret  recesses  of  their  houses,  examines  them,  if  I  may 
say  so,  in  their  dishabille,  listens  to  their  most  familiar 
conversations,  considers  them  at  table  where  constraint 
seldom  comes,  and  even  at  play,  where  disguise  is  still 
more  unusual.  These  are  the  qualities  in  which  Plu¬ 
tarch  is  wonderful,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  too 
much  neglected  by  modern  historians,  who  shun  par¬ 
ticulars  of  a  common  nature  as  low  and  trival,  which, 
however,  show  the  characters  of  men  better  than  more 
great  and  glaring  circumstances.  These  details  are  so 
far  from  diminishing  the  merit  of  Plutarch’s  Lives, 
that  they  are  directly  what  renders  them  at  the  same 
time  more  agreeable,  and  more  useful. 

The  reader  will  permit  me  to  give  an  instance  of 
this  kind  of  action  in  this  place.  I  have  already  cited 
it  in  my  treatise  upon  the  study  of  polite  learning,  in 
that  part  of  it  where  I  examine  in  what  true  greatness 
consists. 

The  marshal  Turenne  never  set  out  for  the  army, 
without  having  first  ordered  all  his  tradesmen  to  be 
directed  to  deliver  in  their  bills  to  his  steward.  His 
reason  for  it  was,  that  he  did  not  know  whether  he 
should  I'eturn  from  the  field.  This  circumstance  may 
appear  trifling  and  low  to  some  people,  and'not  wor¬ 
thy  of  a  place  in  the  history  of  so  great  a  man  as  that 
marshal.  Plutarch  would  not  have  thought  so;  and 
I  am  convinced,  that  the  author  of  the  new  life  of 
that  prince,  who  is  a  man  of  sense  and  judgment, 
would  not  have  omitted  it,  if  it  had  come  to  his  know¬ 
ledge.  For  indeed  it  argues  a  goodness,  equity,  bu 
manity,  and  even  religion,  which  are  not  always  to  be 
found  in  great  lords,  who  are  too  apt  to  be  insensible  to 
the  complaints  of  the  artisan  and  the  poor,  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  whom,  however,  deferred  only  a  few  days, 
according  to  the  Holy  Scripture,  cries  for  vengeance 
to  heaven,  and  does  not  fail  to  obtain  it. 

As  to  the  style  of  Plutarch,  hi3  diction  is  neither 
pure  nor  elegant*  but  to  make  us  amends,  it  has  a 
wonderful  force  and  energy  in  painting  the  most  lively 
images  in  few  words,  in  venting  the  sharpest  and  most 
piercing  things,  and  in  expressing  noble  and  sublim* 
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thoughts.  He  frequently  enough  makes  use  of  com¬ 
parisons,  which  throw  grace  and  light  into  his  narra¬ 
tions  and  reflections;  and  has  harangues  of  inimitable 
beauty,  almost  always  in  the  strong  and  vehement  style. 

The  beauties  of  this  author  must  be  very  solid  and 
bear  much  of  the  stamp  of  good  taste  in  them  to  make 
themselves  so  perceptible  as  they  still  are  in  the  old 
French  of  Amiot.  But  I  mistake.  That  old  French 
has  an  air  of  freshness,  a  spirit  in  it,  that  seems  to 
make  it  bloom  and  grow  young  again  every  day. 
Hence  it  is  that  very  good  judges  choose  rather  to 
use  the  translation  of  Amiot,  than  to  translate  the  pas¬ 
sages  they  quote  from  Plutarch  themselves,  “not  be¬ 
lieving,’’  says  Mr.  Racine,  in  the  preface  to  his  Mithri- 
dates,  “  themselves  capable  of  equalling  the  beauties  of 
it.”  I  never  read  it,  without  regretting  the  loss  of 
nany  happy  terms  and  expressions  in  that  old  language, 
which  have  almost  as  much  energy  as  those  of  Plu¬ 
tarch.  We  suffer  our  language  to  impoverish  itself 
every  day,  instead  of  being  studious,  after  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  our  neighbours  the  English,  of  discoveries  to 
enrich  it.  It  is  said  that  our  ladies,  out  of  too  much 
delicacy,  are  partly  the  cause  of  that  dearth,  to  which 
our  language  is  in  danger  of  being  reduced.  This 
would  be  very  wrong,  and  they  ought  rather  to  fa¬ 
vour  with  their  suffrages,  which  would  bring  over 
abundance  of  followers,  the  prudent  boldness  of  wri¬ 
ters  of  a  certain  rank  and  merit;  who,  on  their  side, 
should  assume  more  boldness,  and  venture  more  new 
words  than  they  do,  but  always  with  judicious  reserve 
and  discretion.  We  are,  however,  obliged  to  Mr. 
Dacier  for  having  substituted  a  new  translation  of 
Plutarch’s  Lives  to  that  of  Amiot,  and  for  having 
thereby  enabled  a  greater  number  to  read  them.  It 
might  have  been  more  elegant  and  more  laboured. 
But  to  carry  a  work  of  so  vast  an  extent  to  its  ulti¬ 
mate  perfection,  would  require  the  whole  life  of  an 
author. 

ARRIAN. 

Arrian  was  of  Nicomedia.  His  learning  and  elo¬ 
quence,  which  acquired  him  the  title  of  the  new  Xen¬ 
ophon,  raised  him  to  the  highest  dignities,  and  even 
the  consulship  at  Rome.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
him  the  same  Arrian  who  governed  Cappadocia  in  the 
latter  part  of  Adrian’s  reign,  and  repulsed  the  Alans. 
He  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Adrian,  Antoninus, 
and  Marcus  Aurelius.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Epicte¬ 
tus,  the  most  celebrated  philosopher  of  that  time.  He 
wrote  a  work  upon  the  Conversations  of  Epictetus ,  in 
eight  books,  of  which  we  have  only  the  four  first,  and 
composed  many  other  treatises. 

His  seven  books  upon  the  expeditions  of  Alexander 
are  come  down  to  us;  a  history  the  more  valuable,  as 
we  have  it  from  a  writer,  who  was  both  a  warrior  and 
a  good  politician.  Photius  accordingly  gives  him  the 
praise  of  having  wrote  the  life  of  that  conqueror  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  body.  We  have  from  that  critic  an 
abridgment  of  the  lives  of  Alexander’s  successors, 
which  Arrian  also  wrote  in  ten  books.  He  adds,  that 
the  same  author  composed  a  book  upon  India;  and  it 
is  still  extant,  but  has  been  made  the  eighth  book  of 
the  History  of  Alexander.  He  also  wrote  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  Another  is  as¬ 
cribed  to  him  upon  those  of  the  Red  Sea,  that  is  to  say 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  those  of  Asia  as  far  as 
India.  But  this  seems  to  be  a  more  ancient  author’s, 
cotemporary  with  Pliny  the  naturalist. 

.iELIAN.  (Claudius  .iElianus.) 

2ELIAN  was  of  Prfeneste,  but  passed  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  at  Rome;  for  which  reason  he  calls  himself 
a  Roman.  He  wrote  a  little  work,  in  fourteen  books, 
entitled,  Histories  V a  rim,  or  Miscellaneous  Histories ; 
and  another  in  seventeen  books,  upon  the  History  of 
Animals.  We  have  a  treatise  in  Greek  and  Latin  up¬ 
on  the  order  observed  by  the  Greeks  in  drawing  up 
armies  ascribed  to  Adrian,  and  composed  by  one  of 
the  name  of  jElian.  All  these  works  may  be  the  same 
author’s,  who  is  believed  to  be  the  person  whose  elo¬ 
quence  Martial  praises  in  one  of  his  epigrams.1 


APPIAN. 

AppiAN  was  of  Alexandria,  and  lived  in  the  time  o! 
Trajan,  Adrian,  and  Antoninus.  He  plead  some  time 
at  Rome,  and  was  afterwards  comptroller  of  the  impe¬ 
rial  domains.  He  wrote  the  Roman  History,  not  in 
the  order  of  time  like  Livy,  but  making  each  nation 
subjected  by  the  Romans  a  work  apart,  and  relating 
events  as  they  happened  to  each  separately.  Accord¬ 
ingly  his  design  was  to  write  an  exact  history  of  the 
Romans,  and  of  all  the  provinces  of  their  empire,  down 
to  Augustus;  and  sometimes  he  went  also  so  low  as 
to  Trajan.  Photius  speaks  of  twenty-four  books  of  it, 
though,  when  he  wrote,  he  had  not  seen  all  thoje  w’hicb 
Appian  mentions  in  his  preface. 

We  have  at  present  the  history  of  the  wars  of  Afri¬ 
ca,  Syria,  Parthia,  Mithridates,  Iberia  nr  Spain,  and 
Hannibal;  some  fragments  of  those  of  Illyria;  five 
books  of  the  civil  wars,  instead  of  eight  mentioned  by 
Photius,  and  some  fragments  of  several  others, extract¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Valois  out  of  the  collections  of  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus,  with  extracts  of  the  like  nature  from 
Polybius,  and  several  other  historians.  Photius  ob¬ 
serves,  that  this  author  has  an  extreme  passion  for  the 
truth  of  history;  that  none  teach  the  art  of  war  better; 
and  that  his  style  is  simple  and  void  of  superfluity,  but 
lively  and  vigorous.  In  his  harangues  he  gives  his 
reader  excellent  models  of  conduct,  either  for  re-ani¬ 
mating  troops  when  discouraged,  or  forappeasing  them 
when  mutinous  and  violent.  He  borrows  many  things 
from  Polybius,  and  often  copies  Plutarch. 

DIOGENES  LAERTIUS. 

Diogenes  Laertius  lived  in  the  time  of  Antoninus, 
or  soon  after.  Others  place  him  in  the  reign  of  Se- 
verus  and  his  successors.  He  wrote  the  Lives  of  the 
Philosophers,  in  ten  books,  and  carefully  relates  their 
opinions  and  apophthegms.  This  work  is  of  great  use 
for  knowing  the  different  sects  of  the  ancient  philoso¬ 
phers.  The  surname  of  Laertius  usually  given  him, 
probably  implies  his  country,  which  was  perhaps  the 
fortress  or  city  of  Laertia  in  Cilicia.  We  find  by  his 
writings,  that  after  having  studied  history  and  the  max 
ims  of  the  philosophers,  he  embraced  the  sect  of  the 
Epicureans,  the  farthest  from  truth  and  the  most  con¬ 
trary  to  virtue,  of  them  all. 

DION  CASSIUS.  (Cocceius  or  Cocceianus.) 

Dion  was  of  Nicaea  in  Bithynia.  He  lived  in  the 
reigns  of  the  emperors  Commodtis,  Pertinax,  Severus, 
Caracalla,  Macrinus,  Heliogabalus,  and  Alexander, 
who  all  had  a  very  high  regard  for  him,  and  confided 
the  most  important  offices  and  governments  of  the 
empire  to  his  care,  A.  D.229.  Alexander  nominated 
him  consul  for  the  second  time.  After  this  consul¬ 
ship,  he  obtained  permission  to  retire,  and  pass  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  his  own  country',  upon  account  of 
his  infirmities. 

He  wrote  the  whole  Roman  History,*  from  the  arri¬ 
val  of  iEneas  in  Italy  to  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Alex¬ 
ander,  in  eight  decades,  or  fourscore  books.  He  tells 
us  himself, 3  that  he  employed  ten  years  in  collecting 
materials  of  all  that  passed  from  the  foundation  of 
Rome  to  the  death  of  Severus,  and  twelve  years  more 
in  composing  his  history  down  to  that  of  Commodus. 
He  afterwards  added  to  it  that  of  the  other  emperors,* 
with  as  much  exactness  as  he  could,  to  the  death  of 
Heliogabalus,  and  a  simple  abridgment  of  the  eight 
first  years  of  Alexander,  because  from  having  been 
little  in  Italy  during  that  time,  it  had  not  been  in  his 
power  to  know  so  well  how  things  had  passed. 

Photius  observes  that  his  style  is  lofty,  and  adapted 
to  the  greatness  of  his  subject:  that  his  terms  are  mag 
nificent,  and  that  his  phrases  and  manner  of  writing 
have  the  air  of  antiquity:  that  he  has  taken  Thucy 
elides  for  his  model,  whom  he  imitates  excellently  in 
the  turn  of  his  narration  and  harangues,  and  has  fol¬ 
lowed  him  in  all  things,  except  in  being  perspicuous. 
This  praise  is  much  in  Dion’s  favour,  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  does  not  a  little  exceed  the  bounds 


Lib.  xii.  Epig.  24. 


a  Suid.  Phot. 

*  Dio.  1.  Ixxx.  p.  917. 


*  Dio.  1.  lxxii.  p.  829. 
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of  truth.  Vossius  says,  and  Lepsius  had  thought  the 
Mine  before  him,  that  this  historian  is  unpardonable 
for  not  having  known  how  to  esteem  virtue  according 
to  its  value,  and  for  having  censured  the  greatest  men 
of  antiquity,  as  Cicero,  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  Seneca, 
either  out  of  malignity  of  mind,  or  corruption  of  man¬ 
ners  and  judgment.  That  he  did  so  is  certain;  and 
whatever  his  motives  were,  the  thing  in  itself  can 
never  be  for  his  honour. 

He  composed,  as  we  have  said,  fourscore  books  of 
the  Roman  history;  but  only  a  very  small  part  of  that 
great  work  has  come  down  to  us.  For  the  first  thir¬ 
ty-four  books  are  lost,  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
thirty-fifth,  except  some  fragments.  The  twenty  that 
follow,  from  the  end  of  the  thirty-fifth  to  the  fifty- 
fourth,  are  the  part  that  remain  entire.  Vossius  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  six  following,  which  come  down  to  the 
death  of  Claudius,  are  also  perfect.  But  Bucherius 
maintains,  that  they  are  much  otherwise;  which  seems 
very  probable.  We  have  only  some  fragments  of  the 
last  twenty.  This  defect  is  somewhat  supplied  by  an 
abridgment  of  Dion  from  the  thirty-fifth  book,  the 
time  of  Pompey,  to  the  end,  composed  by  Johannes 
Xiphilinus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  elev¬ 
enth  century.  This  epitome  is  found  to  be  sufficient¬ 
ly  just,  Xiphilinus  having  added  nothing  to  Dion,  ex¬ 
cept  in  some  very  few  places  where  it  was  necessary, 
and  having  generally  made  use  of  his  own  words. 
The  history  of  Zonarus  may  also  be  called  an  abridg¬ 
ment  of  Dion,  for  he  follows  him  faithfully,  and  some¬ 
times  informs  us  of  things  omitted  by  Xiphilinus. 

HERODIAN. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  life  of  Herodian,  except 
that  he  was  of  Alexandria,  the  son  of  a  rhetorician 
named  Apollonius  Dyscolos,  or  the  Rigid,  and  that 
he  followed  his  father's  profession.  He  is  much  known 
by  his  History  of  the  Emperors,  in  eight  books,  from 
the  death  of  M.  Aurelius  to  those  of  Maximus  and  Bal- 
binus.  He  assures  us  himself,  that  his  history  of  those 
sixty  years,  is  that  of  his  own  times,  and  what  he  had 
seen  himself.  He  had  borne  different  offices  both  in 
the  court  and  civil  government  of  Rome,  which  had 
given  him  a  share  in  several  of  the  events  which  he 
relates.  As  to  his  history,  Photius  judges  much  in  its 
favour.  For  he  tells  us  that  it  is  perspicuous,  lofty, 
and  agreeable;  that  his  diction  is  just  and  sober,  ob¬ 
serving  the  medium  between  the  affected  elegance  of 
such  as  disdain  simple  and  natural  beauties,  and  the 
low  and  languid  expression  of  those,  who  either  do 
not  know,  or  despise,  the  delicacy  and  refinements  of 
art;  that  he  does  not  aim  at  a  false  agreeable  by  mul¬ 
tiplying  words  or  things,  and  omits  nothing  necessa¬ 
ry;  in  a  word,  that  he  gives  place  to  few  authors  for 
all  the  beauties  of  history.  Politian’s  translation  of 
Herodian’s  work  happily  sustains,  and  almost  equals, 
the  elegance  of  the  original.  The  French  version  of 
it  which  the  Abbe  Mongaut  has  given  the  public,  im¬ 
proves  much  upon  the  Latin. 

EUNAPIUS. 

EUNAPIUS  was  of  Sardis  in  Lydia,  and  came  to 
Athens  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  A.  D.  363.  He  studied 
eloquence  under  Proteresus  the  Christian  sophist,  and 
magic  under  Chrysantus,  who  had  married  his  cousin. 
Eunapius’s  Lives  of  the  Sophists  of  the  Fourth  Cen¬ 
tury  is  extant.  There  are  many  circumstances  in  it 
relating  to  the  history  of  that  time.  He  begins  with 
Plotinus,  who  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  third  cen¬ 
tury,  and  goes  oh  to  Porphyrius,  Jamblichus,  and  his 
disciples,  upon  whom  he  expatiates  particularly.  He 
also  wrote  an  History  of  tne  Emperors,  in  fourteen 
books,  which  began  in  the  year  268,  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius  the  successor  of  Gallienus,  and  ended  at  the 
death  of  Eudoxia  the  wife  of  Arcadius.  Some  frag¬ 
ments  of  this  history  have  been  preserved  in  the  ex¬ 
tracts  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  upon  embassies, 
and  in  Suidas.  We  find  in  them  that  he  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  exasperated  against  the  Christian  emperors,  and 
especially  against  Constantine.  The  same  spleen  is 
observed  to  prevail  in  his  lives  of  the  sophists,  especi¬ 
ally  against  the  monks.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  magi¬ 
cian  was  an  enemy  to  the  Christian  religion. 


ZOSIMUS. 

Zosimus,  count  and  advocate  fiscal,  lived  in  the 
time  of  Theodosius  the  younger,  A.  D.  415.  He 
wrote  the  History  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  in  six 
books.  The  first,  which  contains  the  succession  of 
those  princes  from  Augustus  down  to  Probus  (for 
what  relates  to  Diocletian  is  lost,)  is  extremely  abridg¬ 
ed.  The  other  five  are  more  diffuse,  especially  to 
the  time  of  Theodosius  the  Great  and  his  children. 
He  goes  no  farther  than  the  second  siege  of  Rome  by 
Alaric.  The  end  of  the  sixth  book  is  wanting.  Pho¬ 
tius  praises  his  sty  le.  He  says  that  Zosimus  has  al¬ 
most  only  copied  and  abridged  Eunapius’s  history, 
which  perhaps  occasioned  its  being  lost.  He  is  no 
less  exasperated  than  the  other  against  the  Christian 
emperors. 

PHOTIUS. 

Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  lived  in  the 
ninth  century.  He  was  a  person  of  immense  erudi¬ 
tion,  and  of  still  vaster  ambition,  which  hurried  him 
into  horrible  excesses,  and  occasioned  infinite  troubles 
in  the  church.  But  that  is  foreign  to  our  present 
subject. 

I  have  placed  him  among  the  Greek  historians,  and 
shall  conclude  my  account  of  them  with  him,  not  be¬ 
cause  he  composed  an  history  in  form,  but  because,  in 
one  of  his  works,  he  has  given  us  extracts  from  a  great 
number  of  historians,  of  whom  many,  without  him, 
would  be  amost  entirely  unknown.  This  work  is  en¬ 
titled  MufifSiSxov,  Bibliotheca,  or  Library,  and  in¬ 
deed  it  merits  that  name.  Photius  examines  almost 
three  hundred  authors  in  it,  and  tells  us  their  names, 
countries,  times  when  they  lived,  works  they  compo¬ 
sed,  judgment  to  be  passed  on  them  in  respect  to  style 
and  character;  and  sometimes  even  gives  us  extracts 
of  considerable  length,  or  abridgments  from  them, 
which  are  to  be  found  only  in  this  work.  Hence  we 
may  judge  of  how  great  value  his  work  is  to  us. 

ARTICLE  II. 

OF  THE  LATIN  HISTORIANS. 

I  SHALL  not  say  much  upon  the  feeble  beginnings, 
and,  to  use  the  expression,  the  infancy,  of  the  Roman 
history.  Every  body  knows  that  it  consisted  at  the 
first  only  of  simple  notes  or  memorandums  drawn  up 
by  the  Pontifex  Maximus, l  who  regularly  set  down 
every  year  whatever  passed  of  most  consequence  in 
the  state,  either  in  war  or  peace;  and  this  custom,  es¬ 
tablished  very  early  at  Rome,  subsisted  to  the  time  of 
P.  Mucius  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  or  to  the  year  of 
Rome  629,  or  631.  The  name  of  the  Great  Annals 
were  given  to  these  memoirs. 

We  may  suppose,  that  in  those  early  times  these 
records  were  written  in  a  very  simple  and  even  gross 
style.  The  pontiff's  contented  themselves  with  setting 
down  the  principal  events,  the  times  and  places  where¬ 
in  they  happened,  the  names  and  condition  of  the  per¬ 
sons  who  had  the  greatest  share  in  them,  in  a  plain 
manner  without  regard  to  ornament.* *  However  rude 
and  imperfect  these  annals  were,  they  were  of  great 
importance,  because  there  were  no  other  monuments 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  all  that  passed  at  Rome, 
and  it  was  a  great  loss  when  most  of  them  were  de¬ 
stroyed  at  the  burning  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls.3 

Some  years  after,  history  began  to  quit  this  gross 
antique  garb,  and  to  appear  in  public  with  more  de¬ 
cency.  The  poets  were  the  first  who  conceived  the 
design  of  improving  and  adorning  it.  Nasvius  com- 

t  Erat  historia  nihil  aliud  nisi  Annalium  cnnfeotio :  eujua 
rei,  memoriseque  public®  retinendre  causa,  ab  initio  rerum 
Romanarum  usque  ad  P.  Mucium  Pontificem  maximum  res 
omnes  singulorum  annorum  mandabat  literis  Pontifex  max- 
irnus — qui  et.iam  nunc  Annates  mazimi  nominantur.  Cic. 
1.  ii.  de  Orat.  n.  52. 

*  Sine  uilis  ornamentis  monuments  solum  temporum, 
hominum,  locorum,  gestarumque  rerum  reliquerunt  Nou 
exornatores  rerum,  sed  tantummodo  narratures  ruerunl. 
lhid.  n.  54.  ...  . 

a  Si  qure  in  commentariis  Pontificum,  ahisque  publicxa 
privatisque  erant,  monumenlis,  incensa  urbe  pleraque  tnte 
rierunt.  Lie  i.  vi  n.  I. 
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posed  a  poem  upon  the  first  Punic  war,  and  EfTCVlUS 
wrote  the  annals  of  Rome  in  heroic  verse. 

History  at  length  assumed  a  regular  form,  and  ap¬ 
peared  in  prose.  Q.  Fabius  Pictor  is  the  most  an¬ 
cient  of  the  Latin  historians:  he  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  second  Punic  war.  L.  Cincius  Alimentus  was 
his  cotemporary.  Livy  cites  them  both  with  praise.1 
It  is  believed  that  they  wrote  their  histories  first  in 
Greek,  and  then  in  Latin.  Cincius  certainly  wrote 
the  history  of  Gorgias  the  celebrated  rhetorician  in 
the  latter  language. 

Cato  the  censor  (M.  Portius  Cato )  has  a  juster  ti¬ 
tle  than  them  to  the  name  of  Latin  historian:  for  it  is 
certain  that  he  wrote  his  history  in  that  tongue.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  seven  books,  and  wa3  entitled  Origines,  be¬ 
cause  in  the  second  and  third  books  he  related  the 
origin  of  all  the  cities  of  Italy.2  We  find  that  Cicero 
set  a  great  value  on  this  history.  Jam  vero  Origines 
ejus  ( Catonis )  quern  Jlorem,  aut  quod  lumen  eloquen¬ 
tly  non  habent ?3  But  upon  Brutus’ judging  this  praise 
excessive,  he  put  a  restriction  to  it  by  adding,  That 
nothing  was  wanting  to  the  writings  of  Cato,  and  the 
strokes  of  his  pencil,  but  a  certain  lively  glow  of  co¬ 
lours,  not  discovered  in  his  time:  Jntelliges  nihil  illi- 
us  lineamentis  nisi  eorum  pigmentorum,quce  inventa 
nondum  erant,  Jlorem  et  colorem  defuisse A 

L.  Piso  Frugi,  surnamed  Calpurnius,  is  also  cited 
among  these  ancient  historians.  He  was  tribune  of  the 
people  in  the  consulship  of  Censorinus  and  Manlius, 
in  the  605th  year  of  Rome.  He  was  also  several  times 
consul.  He  was  a  civilian,  orator,  and  historian;  and 
had  composed  harangues,  which  were  no  longer  in 
being  in  Cicero’s  time,  with  annals,  of  a  style  mean 
enough,  in  that  orator’s  opinion.  Pliny  speaks  more 
advantageously  of  them. 

The  true  character  of  all  these  writers  was  great 
simplicity  A  They  did  not  yet  know  what  delicacy, 
beauty,  and  ornament  of  speech  were.  They  were 
satisfied  with  making  their  readers  understand  them, 
and  confine  themselves  to  a  close  and  succinct  style. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  historians  better  known,  and 
whose  writings  have  come  down  to  us. 

SALLUST. 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  Sallust  has  been  call¬ 
ed  the  first  of  the  Roman  historians; 

Crispus  Romana  primus  in  historia. — Martial. 

and  that  he  has  been  believed  equal  to  Thucydides, 
so  generally  esteemed  among  the  Greek  historians: 
JYec  opponere  Thucydidi  Sullustium  verear.e  But 
without  determining  their  ranks  here,  which  would 
not  become  me  to  do,  it  suffices  to  consider  Sallust 
as  one  of  the  most  excellent  historians  of  antiquity. 
The  reader  may  find  very  solid  reflections  upon  his 
character  in  the  preface  to  the  French  translation  of 
this  historian. 

The  prevailing  quality  of  his  writings,  and  that 
which  characterizes  Sallust  in  a  more  peculiar  and 
singular  manner,  is  the  brevity  of  his  style,  which 
Quinctilian  calls  Immortalem  Salustii  velocitatem. 
Scaliger  is  the  only  one  who  denies  him  this  praise; 
but,  as  I  have  already  observed,  he  is  almost  always 
odd  and  singular  in  his  judgments.  This  brevity  of 
Sallust  proceeds  from  the  lively  vigour  of  his  genius. 
He  thinks  strongly  and  nobly,  and  writes  as  he  thinks. 
His  style  may  be  compared  to  those  rivers,  which 
whilst  they  flow  within  narrower  banks  than  others, 
are  deeper,  and  carry  greater  burthen.  The  .language 
in  which  he  wrote  was  extremely  adapted  to  a  crose 
diction,  and  thereby  favoured  him  in  following  the 
bent  of  his  genius.  It  has,  as  well  as  the  Greek,  the 
advantage  of  being  equally  susceptible  of  the  two  op¬ 
posite  extremes.  In  Cicero  it  gives  us  a  numerous, 
flowing,  periodic  style:  in  Sallust,  a  short,  broken, 


1  Liv.  1.  xxi.  a  Cornel.  Nepos.  in  fraqm. 

*  In  Brut.  n.  66. *  *  Ibid.  n.  258 

*  &uali«  apud  Graecos  Pherecydes,  Hellanicus  Aeusilaus 
fuit;  tales  noster  Cato, et  Pictor,  et  Piso:  qui  neque  tenent 
quibus  rebus  ornatur  oratio;  (modo  enim  hue  ista  sunt  im- 
portata)  et,  dum  intelligatur  quid  dicant  unam  dioendi  lau- 
dem  putant  esse  brevitatem.  Lib.  ii.  de  Orat.  n.  53. 

«  Q.uinctil 


precipitate  one.  The  latter  often  suppresses  warden 
and  leaves  the  care  of  supplying  them  to  his  reader. 
He  throws  many  terms  and  phrases  together,  without 
any  conjunctions,  which  gives  a  kind  of  impetuosity  to 
his  discourse.  He  makes  no  scruple  to  use  old  words 
in  his  history,  if  they  be  shorter,  or  have  more  energy 
than  the  terms  in  fashion;  a  liberty  for  which  he  was 
reproached!  in  his  lifetime,  as  the  following  ancient 
couplet  shows: 

Et  verba  antiqui  multum  furate  Catonis 
Crispe,  Jugurthinte  conditor  historic. 

But  he  especially  makes  great  use  of  metaphors,  ana 
does  not  choose  the  most  modest,  and  least  glowing, 
as  the  masters  of  the  art  declare  necessary,  but  the 
most  concise,  the  strongest,  the  most  lively,  and  the 
most  bold.  By  all  these  methods,  and  others,  which 
I  omit,  Sallust  has  succeeded  in  framing  himself  an 
entirely  particular  style,  and  one  that  suits  him  only. 
He  quits  the  common  road,  but  without  going  out  of 
his  way,  and  by  paths  that  only  shorten  it.  He  seems 
not  to  think  like  other  men,  and  yet  good  sense  is  the 
source  of  all  his  thoughts.  His  ideas  are  natural  and 
reasonable:  but  all  natural  and  reasonable  as  they 
are,  they  have  the  advantage  of  being  new,  from  being 
peculiarly  curious  and  exquisite. 

We  know  not  which  to  admire  most  in  this  excel¬ 
lent  author,  his  descriptions,  characters,  or  harangues: 
for  he  succeeds  alike  in  them  all;  and  we  cannot  dis¬ 
cern  upon  what  foundation  Seneca  the  elder,  or  ra¬ 
ther  Cassius  Severus,  whose  opinion  he  repeats,  could 
say,  that  the  harangues  of  Sallust  are  suffered  only 
upon  account  of  his  history :  in  lionorem  Historiarum 
leguntur.  Nothing  can  be  added  to  their  force,  spir¬ 
it,  and  eloquence.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  pas¬ 
sage  in  question  is  not  applied  to  the  harangues  in¬ 
serted  by  Sallust  in  his  history,  but  to  those  he  spoke 
in  the  senate,  or  to  some  pleadings  of  his.  When  we 
read  in  the  history  of  the  Jugurthine  war,  the  account 
of  a  fort  surprised  by  a  Ligurian  soldier  of  Marius’s 
army,  so  lively  and  animated  is  the  description,  that 
it  is  as  if  we  saw  him  climb  along  the  steep  rocks, 
and  even  as  if  we  climbed  along  with  him. 

We  find  five  or  six  characters  in  Sallust,  which  are 
so  many  masterpieces;  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  be  any  thing  in  the  whole  extent  of  literature 
of  a  beauty  that  approaches  nearer  the  idea  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  I  shall  repeat  two  of  them  in  this  place,  from 
which  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  rest. 

CHARACTER  OF  CATALINE. 

“  L.  Catilina,  nobili  genere  natus,  fuit  magna  vi  et 
animi  et  corporis,  sed  ingenio  malo  pravoque.  Huic 
ab  adolescentia  bella  int  estina,  caedes,  rapinas,  dis- 
cordi  civilis  grata  fuere,  ibique  juventutem  suam  ex- 
ercuit.  Corpus  patiens  inediae  algoris,  vigiliae,  supra 
qu&m  cuiquam  credibile  est.  Animus  audax,  subdo- 
lus,  varius,  cujuslibet  rei  simulator  ac  dissimulator: 
alieni  appetens,  sui  profusus;  ardens  in  cupiditatibus- 
Satis  eloquentiae,  sapientias  parum.  Vastus  animus 
immoderata,  incredibilia,  nimis  alta  semper  cupiebat.” 

“  L.  Catalina  was  of  noble  birth,  and  of  great 
strength  both  of  body  and  mind,  but  of  a  disposition 
highly  corrupt  and  depraved.  From  his  earliest 
years,  intestine  wars,  murders,  rapine,  and  civil  dis¬ 
cord  were  his  delight,  and  the  usual  exercises  of  his 
youth.  He  bore  hunger,  cold,  watching  and  fatigues, 
with  a  patience  not  credible  of  any  body.  He  was 
bold,  deceitful,  inconstant,  and  capable  of  assuming 
and  disguising  any  thing:  greedy  of  another’s,  pro¬ 
fuse  of  his  own,  and  violent  in  all  his  appetites.  He 
had  eloquence  enough,  but  little  wisdom.  His  vast 
spirit,  his  boundless  ambition,  perpetually  covered 
things  of  an  excessive,  incredible,  and  lofty  nature.” 

CHARACTER  OF  SEMFRONIA. 

In  his  erat  Sempronia,  quae  multa  saspe  virilis  au- 
dacias  facinora  commiserat.  Haec  mulier  genere  atque 
forma,  praeterea  viro  atque  liberis  satis  fortunata  fuit: 
Literis  Graecis  et  Latinis  docta:  psallere,  saltare  ele- 


’  SaHustii  novandi  studium  multa  cum  invidia  fuit.  -4x1 
dell.  ].  iv.  c.  15. 
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gantius,  qnam  necesse  est  probae:  multa  alia,  quae  in- 
strumenta  Iuxurias  sunt,  sed  ei  cariora  semper  omnia, 
quam  decus  atque  pudicitia  fuit.  Pecuniae  an  famae 

minus  parceret,  haud  facile  discerneres - Ingenium 

ejus  haud  absurdum:  posse  versus  facere,  jocum  mo- 
vere,  sermone  uti  vel  modesto,  vel  molli,  vel  procaci. 
Prorsus  multae  facetiae,  mulUsque  lepos  inerat.” 

“  Of  this  number  was  Sempronia,  who  had  in  many 
things  frequently  instanced  a  masculine  boldness  of 
genius  for  vice.  This  woman  was  sufficiently  happy 
in  her  person  and  birth,  as  well  as  in  her  husband  and 
children:  she  was  well  read  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
learning:  could  sing  and  dance  with  more  elegance 
than  was  necessary  for  a  matron  of  virtue;  and  had 
besides  many  of  those  qualities,  that  minister  to  lux¬ 
ury  and  render  vice  amiable,  on  which  she  ever  set 
an  higher  value  than  upon  the  decency  and  chastity 
of  her  sex.  It  was  not  easy  to  say  whether  she  was 
less  frugal  of  her  money  or  of  her  reptutation.  Her 
wit  was  by  no  means  disagreeable:  she  could  make 
verses,  jest  agreeably,  and  converse  either  with  mo¬ 
desty  and  tenderness,  or  tartness  and  freedom:  but  in 
whatever  she  said  there  was  always  abundance  of 
spirit  and  humour.” 

There  are  many  admirable  passages  in  Sallust,  es¬ 
pecially  when  he  compares  the  ancient  manners  of 
the  commonwealth  with  those  of  his  own  times. 
When  we  hear  him  speak  strongly,  as  is  usual  enough 
with  him,  against  luxury,  debauchery,  and  the  other 
vices  of  his  age,  one  would  take  him  for  a  man  of  the 
strictest  habits  and  greatest  probity  in  the  world. 
But  we  must  not  conclude  so  from  so  plausible  an  ap¬ 
pearance.  His  conduct  was  so  immoral,  that  it  oc¬ 
casioned  his  being  expelled  the  senate  by  the  censors. 

Besides  the  wars  of  Cataline  and  Jugurtha,  Sallust 
wrote  a  general  history  of  the  events  that  happened 
during  a  certain  number  of  years,  of  which  amongst 
other  fragments  there  are  several  perfectly  fine  dis¬ 
courses. 

CORNELIUS  NEPOS. 

For  some  time  the  works  of  Cornelius  Nepos  were 
ascribed  by  mistake  to  Emilius  Probus.  Vossius 
thought  that  that  was  the  name  of  the  bookseller  who 
offered  to  Theodosius  the  Lives  of  Great  Generals, 
written  partly  by  his  own  hand  and  partly  by'  that  of 
his  father  and  of  his  mother.  Cornelius  Nepos  lived 
during  the  time  of  Caesar  and  of  Augustus,  and  died 
under  the  latter.  He  was  born  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  at 
Hostilia,  a  little  village  dependant  upon  Verona. 

Of  the  different  works  which  he  composed,  there 
now  remain  the  Lives  of  Great  Generals  abridged,  an 
abridgment  of  that  of  Cato,  and  the  Life  of  Pompo- 
nius  Atticus,  which  is  sufficiently  extended.  There 
are  twenty-two  Lives  of  Great  Generals,  all  Grecians, 
except  the  two  last,  Hamilcar  and  Hannibal,  who 
were  Carthaginians.  Between  Timoleon  and  Hamil¬ 
car.  Nepos  gives  a  kind  of  catalogue  of  kings,  both 
of  Persia  and  of  Greece,  in  the  twenty-first  chapter, 
which  is  very  short.  He  had  written  abridged  Lives 
of  Roman  Generals  on  the  same  plan  as  those  of  the 
Greeks,  in  order  that,  as  he  himself  says,  a  compari¬ 
son  may  be  made  and  judgment  more  easily  passed 
on  their  respective  merits. i  It  would  appear,  also, 
that  he  had  composed  lives  of  other  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans.  He  speaks®  of  that  of  Philistus  in  his  life  of 
Dion.  Aulus  Gellius  quotes  from  the  first  book  of 
the  life  of  Cicero.  In  the  abridged  life  of  Cato, 3 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  Nepos  cites  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  one,  which  he  had  written  at  the  request  of 
Atticus,  and  to  which  he  refers  his  readers.*  In  fine, 
we  have  the  life  of  Pomponius  Atticus,  which  is  a 
precious  morsel,  and  which  of  itself  could  give  us  an 
accurate  idea  of  this  historian’s  merit. 

His  style  is  pure,  neat,  elegant.  Simplicity,  which 
is  one  of  his  chief  characteristics,  is  mingled  with  a 
remarkable  delicacy,  and  relieved  at  limes  by  reflec¬ 
tions  noble  and  solid.  But  that  which  appears  to 
me  the  most  valuable  thing  in  this  author  is  a  marked 
regard  for  the  great  principles  of  honour,  probity, 


a  Cap.  3. 
*  Cap.  3. 
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virtue,  disinterestedness,  and  love  of  the  public  good 
which  he  has  contrived  to  introduce  into  all  his 
writings.  His  intimate  connexion  with  Atticus,  and 
through  it,  of  course,  with  Hortensius,  Cicero,  and 
his  other  illustrious  contemporaries,  are  sufficient 
proofs  ol  their  esteem  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart 
and  the  excellence  of  his  genius. 

LIVY. 

The  Latin  preface  to  the  new  edition  of  Livy,  of 
which  Mr.  Crevier,  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  col¬ 
lege  of  Beauvais,  has  lately  published  two  volumes, 
would  supply  me  with  the  little  I  intend  to  say  here 
of  this  excellent  historian.  If  I  was  less  Mr.  Crevier’s 
friend,  who  insists  absolutely  upon  my  declaring  him 
my  pupil,  which  I  think  highly  for  my  honour,  I 
should  expatiate  upon  the  usefulness  and  merit  of  his 
work.  The  preface  of  it  alone  is  sufficient  to  inform 
the  reader  wnat  value  he  ought  to  set  upon  it. 

The  more  earnestly  we  desire  to  know  an  author 
famous  for  his  writings,  the  more  we  regret,  that 
little  or  nothing  more  than  his  name  is  come  down 
to  us.  Livy  is  one  of  those  authors  who  have  render¬ 
ed  their  names  immortal,  but  whose  lives  and  actions 
are  little  known.  He  was  born  at  Padua,  in  the  con¬ 
sulship  of  Piso  and  Gabinus,  fifty-eight  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  He  had  a  son,  to  whom  he  wrote 
a  letter  upon  education  and  the  studies  proper  for 
youth  which  Quinctilian  mentions  in  more  than  one 
place,  and  of  which  we  ought  very  much  to  regret 
the  loss.  It  is  in  this  letter,  or  rather  short  treatise, 
that  he  says  in  respect  to  the  authors  proper  to  be 
recommended  to  the  reading  of  youth,  that  they 
ought  first  to  study  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  and 
next  such  as  resemble  these  excellent  orators  most: 
Legendo s  Demosthenem  atque  Ciceronem,  turn  ita 
ut  quisque  esset  Demostheni  et  Ciceroni  simillimusfi 
He  speaks  in  the  same  letter,  of  a  rhetorician  6  who 
disapproved  of  the  compositions  of  his  pupils,  when 
they  were  perspicuous  and  intelligible,  and  made 
them  correct  them,  as  he  called  it,  by  throwing  ob¬ 
scurity  into  them.  When  they  had  retouched  them 
in  this  manner,  he  would  say,  “  Ay,  this  now  is 
much  better,  I  understand  nothing  of  it  myself.”  1 
Could  one  believe  so  ridiculous  an  extravagance  pos¬ 
sible?  Livy  also  composed  some  philosophical  works, 
and  dialogues,  in  which  philosophy  had  a  part.  But 
his  great  work  was  the  Roman  history  in  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty,  or  an  hundred  and  forty-two  books, 
from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the  death  and  fune¬ 
ral  of  Drusus,  which  happened  in  the  743d  year 
of  Rome,  and  consequently  included  that  number  of 
years.  We  find,  from  some  dates  in  his  history,  that 
he  employed  the  whole  time  between  the  battle  of 
Actium  and  the  death  of  Drusus  in  composing  it, 
that  is  to  say,  aoout  twenty-one  years.  But  he  pub¬ 
lished  it  from  time  to  time  in  parts;8and  this  was 
what  acquired  him  so  great  a  reputation  at  Rome 
and  the  honourable  visit  of  a  stranger  from  the  re¬ 
motest  part  of  Spain,  who  took  so  long  a  journey 
only  for  the  sake  of  seeing  him.  The  capital  of  the 
world  had  enough  to  engage  and  satisfy  the  eyes  of 
a  curious  person  in  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings, 
and  the  multitude  of  its  paintings,  statues,  and  an¬ 
cient  monuments.  But  this  stranger  found  nothing 
so  rare  and  precious  in  Rome  as  Livy.  After  having 
enjoyed  his  conversation  at  pleasure,  and  entertained 
himself  agreeably  with  reading  his  history,  he  return¬ 
ed  with  joy  and  content  to  his  own  country.  And 
this  is  knowing  the  value  of  men. 

Nothing  more  is  known  of  what  regards  Livy  per¬ 
sonally.  He  passed  a  great  part  of  his  life  at  Rome, 
esteemed  and  honoured  by  the  great  as  he  deserved. 
He  died  in  his  country'  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  in 
the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  Padua  have  honoured  his  memory  in  all  times, 
and  pretend  to  have  actually  preserved  among  them 


»  Quinctil.  1.  x.  c.  1. 

«  Apud  Titum  Livium  invenio  fuisse  prteceptorem  all- 
lem,  qui  discipulos  obsc.urare  qme  dicerent  juberet,  Grffico 
irbo  utens,  o-xot.o-ok.  Unde  ilia  scilicet  cgregia  laudatio! 
anto  melior;  ne  ego  qui.lem  itellexi.  Quinctil.  1.  viii.  c.  3 
i  Senec.  Epist.  1U0.  •  Phn-  Epist.  iii.  1  8. 


»  In  vit.  Ilannib.  c.  13. 
«  xv.  28. 
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Some  remains  of  his  body,  and  to  have  made  a  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  year  1451,  of  one  of  his  arms  to  Alphonso 
V.  king  of  Arragon,  at  least  the  inscription  says  so.  It 
were  much  more  to  be  wished,  that  they  had  pre¬ 
served  his  history  Only  thirty-five  books  of  it  are 
come  down  to  us,  which  is  not  the  fourth  part  of  the 
work,  and  even  some  of  them  imperfect.  What  a 
loss  is  this!  The  learned  have  flattered  themselves 
from  time  to  time  with  some  faint  hopes  of  recover¬ 
ing  the  rest,  which  seem  solely  founded  in  their  great 
desire  of  them.  Johannes  Freinshemius  has  endea¬ 
voured  to  console  the  public  for  this  loss  by  his  Stip- 
plements;  and  has  succeeded  in  it  as  far  as  it  was 

fossible.  Freinshemius,  born  at  Ulm  in  Suabia  in 
608,  studied  at  Strasburgh  with  great  success.  In 
1642,  he  was  invited  into  Sweden,  where  he  filled 
several  considerable  employments  of  literature.  Up¬ 
on  his  return  into  his  country,  he  was  made  honorary 
professor  in  the  university  established  by  the  elector 
Palatine  at  Heidelburgh,  where  he  died  in  1660. 
The  commonwealth  of  letters  is  under  infinite  obli¬ 
gations  to  him  for  having  rendered  Livy  the  same 
service  as  he  had  before  done  Quintius  Curtius,  by 
filling  up  all  we  have  lost  of  that  great  writer  of  the 
Roman  history,  with  an  hundred  and  five  books  of 
supplements.  Mr.  Doujat  also  filled  up  the  deficient 
places  in  the  last  books  which  remain  of  Livy,  but 
with  very  different  success.  Mr.  Crevier  has  revised 
and  retouched  Freinshemius’s  supplements  in  several 
places,  and  worked  those  of  Doujat  entirely  anew. 
By  these  means  we  have  a  continued  and  complete 
body  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  commonwealth. 

It  is  doubted  whether  Livy  himself  divided  his  his¬ 
tory  from  ten  to  ten  books,  that  is  to  say  into  de¬ 
cades.  However  that  may  be,  the  division  seems 
commodious  enough.  Respecting  the  epitomes  in  the 
front  of  each  book,  the  learned  do  not  believe  them 
either  done  by  Livy  or  Florus.  Whoever  the  author 
was,  they  have  their  use,  as  they  serve  to  show,  of 
what  the  books  we  have  lost,  treated. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  work  in  itself.  There 
reigns  throughout  all  its  parts,  an  eloquence  perfect, 
and  perfect  in  every  kind.  In  the  narrations,  descrip¬ 
tions,  speeches,  the  style,  though  varied  to  infinity, 
sustains  itself  equally  every  where:  simple  without 
meanness,  elegant  and  florid  without  affectation,  great 
and  sublime  without  tumour,  flowing  or  concise,  and 
full  of  sweetness  or  force,  according  to  the  exigency 
of  the  matter;  but  always  clear  and  intelligible,  which 
is  not  the  meanest  praise  of  history.  Pollio,  who 
was  of  a  refined  taste  difficult  to  please,  pretended  he 
discovered  Patavinity  in  the  style  of  Livy:  that  is  to 
say,  some  words  or  turns  of  phrase  which  savoured 
of  the  country  of  Padua. i  A  man  born  there  might 
retain,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  some 
smatch  of  the  soil,  and  might  not  have  all  the  refine¬ 
ment  and  delicacy  of  the  Roman  urbanity,  which  was 
not  so  easily  communicated  to  strangers,  as  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  city.  But  this  is  what  we  can  now  nei¬ 
ther  perceive  nor  understand.  This  reproach  of  Pa¬ 
tavinity  has  not  hindered  Quinctilian* *  from  compar¬ 
ing  Livy  to  Herodotus,  which  is  giving  him  great 
praise.  He  makes  us  observe  the  sweet  and  flowing 
style  of  his  narrations,  and  the  supreme  eloquence 
of  his  harangues,  wherein  the  characters  of  the  per¬ 
sons  he  introduces  speaking,  are  sustained  with  all 
possible  exactness,  and  the  passions,  especially  the 
soft  and  tender,  are  treated  with  wonderful  art.  All 
however  that  Livy  could  do  was  to  attain,  by  quali¬ 
ties  entirely  different,  to  the  immortal  reputation 
which  Sallust  acquired  by  his  inimitable  brevity: 


>  In  Tito  Livio  mirte  facundiai  viro  putat  inesse  pollio 
Asinius  quondam  Patavinitatem.  Q,uare,  si  fieri  potest,  et 
verba  omnia,  et  vox,  hujus  alumnum  urbis  oleant :  ut  oratio 
Romana  plane  videatur,  non  civitnto  donata.  Q uinctil.  1. 
viii.  c.  1. 

s  Nec  indignetur  sibi  Herodotus  atquari  Titum  Livium, 
cum  in  narrando  mirte  jucunditatis  clarissimique  candoris, 
turn  in  concionibus  supra  quam  diri  potest  eloquentem  :  ita 
dicuntur  omnia  cum  rebus  turn  personis  accommodata.  Sed 
affectus  quidem,  prser.ipuS  eos  qui  sunt  dulr.iores,  ut  parcis- 
sime  dicam,  nemo  historicorum  commendavit  magis.  Ideo- 
que  immortalem  illam  Sallust ii  velocitatem  diversis  virtuti- 
bus  consecutus  est.  Quinct.  1.  x.  c.  I. 


for  these  two  historians  have  with  reason  been  said 
rather  to  be  equal,  than  like  each  other,  pare*  ma 
gis,  quam  similes. 

It  is  not  only  by  his  eloquence,  and  the  beauty 
and  spirit  of  his  narration,  that  Livy  acquired  the  re¬ 
putation  he  has  enjoyed  for  so  many  ages.  He  re 
commended  himself  no  less  by  his  fidelity,  a  virtue  so 
necessary  and  desirable  in  a  historian.  .  Neither  the 
fear  of  displeasing  the  power  of  his  times,  nor  the 
desire  of  making  his  court  to  them,  prevented  him 
from  telling  the  truth.  He  spoke  in  his  history* 
with  praise  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  house  of 
the  Caesars,  as  of  Pompey,  Brutus,  Cassius  and  others; 
and  Augustus  took  no  offence  at  it:  so  that  we  know 
not  which  most  to  admire,  the  moderation  of  the 
prince,  or  the  generous  freedom  of  the  historian.  In 
the  thirty-five  books  that  remain  of  Livy,  he  men¬ 
tions  Augustus  only  twice, 4  and  that  too  with  a  re¬ 
serve  and  sobriety  of  praise,  which  reproaches  those 
flattering,  self-interested  writers,  who,  without  dis¬ 
cretion  or  measure,  are  so  lavish  of  an  incense  to  of¬ 
fice  and  dignity,  due  only  to  merit  and  virtue. 

If  any  defect  may  be  imputed  to  Livy,  it  is  his 
over  fondness  for  his  country:  a  rock  lie  has  not  al¬ 
ways  taken  care  enough  to  aviod.  While  he  perpet¬ 
ually  admires  the  greatness  of  the  Romans,  he  not 
only  exaggerates  their  exploits,  successes,  and  vir¬ 
tues;  but  disguises  and  diminishes  their  vices,  and 
the  faults  they  commit. 

Seneca  the  elder6  reproaches  Livy  with  having 
expressed  a  mean  jealousy  of  Sallust,  in  accusing  him 
of  stealing  a  sentence  from  Thucydides,  and  of  hav¬ 
ing  maimed  it  by  translating  it  ill.  What  probability 
is  there  that  Livy,  who  copied  whole  books  from 
Polybius,  should  make  it  a  crime  in  Sallust  to  copy  a 
single  sentence,  or  rather  a  line?  Besides,  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  well  rendered.  Aiivct!  yip  x! ivrrfxilxi  e-vyx(iiji»i 
xai  arvrxiotrxi  Tct  ixitrrwv  «(u«eT*i  H*Tat-  Res  secundct 
miri  sunt  vitiis  obtentui.  And  how  shall  we  recon¬ 
cile  this  accusation  with  what  the  same  Seneca  says 
in  another  place,  that  Livy  judged  with  the  utmost 
equity  and  candour  of  the  works  of  the  learned? 
Ut  est  natura  candidissirnus  omnium  magnorum  in 
geniorum  (estimator  T.  Livius .*  I  believe  we  may 
rely  upon  this  lust  testimony. 

There  is  another  complaint  against  him  of  a  much 
more  serious  and  important  kind.  He  is  taxed  with 
ingratitude  and  want  of  fidelity,  either  in  not  having 
named  Polybius,  or  for  having  done  it  with  too  much 
indifference, 'in  places  where  he  copied  him  word  for 
word.  I  should  be  sorry  if  this  reproach  could  be 
made  with  good  foundation:  for  it  affects  the  qualities 
of  the  heart,  of  which  the  honest  man  ought  to  be 
very  jealous.  But  is  it  not  probable,  that  hedid  speak 
of  Polybius  with  praise  in  the  other  parts  of  his  his¬ 
tory  not  come  down  to  us,  that  hedid  him  all  the  jus¬ 
tice  due  to  his  merit,  and  declared  beforehand,  that  he 
made  it  his  glory,  and  thought  it  his  duty,  to  copy  him 
word  for  word  in  many  places,  and  that  he  should  oft¬ 
en  do  so  without  citing  him,  to  avoid  repeating  the 
same  thing  too  often?  My  own  interest  is  a  little 
concerned  here:  for  in  this  point  I  have  some  occa¬ 
sion  for  the  reader's  indulgence. 

These  kind  of  blots  observed  in  Livy  have  not  how¬ 
ever  impaired  his  glory.  Posterity  on  account  of  them 
has  not  admired  his  work  the  less,  not  only  as  a 
masterpiece  of  eloquence,  but  as  a  history,  which  ev¬ 
ery  where  inculcates  the  love  of  justice  and  virtue, 
wherein  we  find,  mingled  with  his  narration,  the  sound¬ 
est  maxims  for  the  conduct  of  life,  with  a  singular  at¬ 
tachment  arid  respect,  that  shines  out  every  where,  for 
the  religion  established  at  Rome  when  he  wrote;  (un¬ 
fortunately  for  him  it  was  false,  but  he  knew  no  other;) 
in  fine,  a  generous  boldness  and  pious  zeal  in  condemn¬ 
ing  with  force  the  impious  sentiments  of  the  unbeliev¬ 
ers  of  his  age.  JVbndum  hcec,  says  he  in  a  passage  of 
Lib.  3.  n.  20.  qua  nunc  tenet  seculum,  negligentia 
deum  ventral:  nec  interpretando  sibi  quisque  jusjw 
randum  el  leges  aptas Jaciebat,  sed  suos  poliiis  mores 
ad  ea  accommodabat.  “  The  contempt  of  the  gods, 

»  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  iv.  c.  24. 

4  Lib.  I.  n.  l^,and  I.  iv.  n.  20.  *  Lib.  4.  Controv.  A 

•  Id.  sunsor.  Tii.  6. 
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so  common  in  our  age,  was  not  yet  known.  Catb9 
and  the  laws  were  the  rules  to  which  people  con  form¬ 
ed  their  conduct,  and  the  art  of  adapting  them  to  their 
own  convenieucy  by  illusive  interpretations  was  then 
unknown.” 

From  what  I  have  now  said,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
justify  Livy  in  respect  to  the  pretended  superstition 
with  which  he  affects  to  relate  such  a  number  of  mira¬ 
cles  and  prodigies  equally  ridiculous  and  incredible. 
The  faith  of  history  required,  that  he  should  not  sup- 
ress  things  said  to  have  happened  before  him,  which 
e  found  in  his  own  collections  and  the  annals,  and 
which  made  a  part  of  the  religion  commonly  received 
in  those  times,  though  perhaps  he  did  not  believe  them 
himself.  And  he  explains  himself  on  this  head  often 
and  clearly  enough,  attributing  most  of  the  pretended 
prodigies,  which  made  so  much  noise,  to  an  ignorant 
and  credulous  superstition! 

CAESAR. 

C.  Julius  C.ESAR  distinguished  himself  no  less  by 
his  wit  than  his  valour.  He  applied  himself  first  to  the 
bar,  where  he  made  a  great  figure.  Only  the  desire 
of  attaining  the  first  rank  in  the  commonwealth  in 
respect  to  power,  prevented  him  from  disputing  also 
the  first  rank  at  the  bar  in  respect  to  eloquence.* *  His 
peculiar  character  was  force  and  vehemence.  The 
same  fire  which  he  made  appear  in  battle,  is  discerni¬ 
ble  in  his  writings.  To  this  vigour  of  style  he  added 
great  purity  and  elegance  of  language,  which  he  had 
made  his  peculiar  study,  and  upon  which  he  piqued 
himself  more  than  any  other  Roman. 

He  composed  many  works,  among  others  two  books 
upon  the  analogy  of  the  Latin  tongue.3  Who  could 
believe,  that  so  great  a  warrior  as  Ctesar  should  em¬ 
ploy  himself  seriously  in  composing  tracts  upon  gram¬ 
mar?  How  different  are  our  manners  and  inclinations 
from  those  of  that  age!  It  is  in  one  of  those  books 
upon  analogy,  that  he  recommended  avoiding  new 
and  unusual  expressions, as  rocks:  tanquam  scopulum, 
sic  fugias  insolens  verbum. 

There  were  several  pleadings  of  his  also  extant. 
Besides  the  elegance  of  his  Latinity,  which  is  neces¬ 
sary,  says  Atticus,  or  rather  Cicero,  not  only  to  every 
orator,  hut  every  Roman  citizen  of  condition,  he  adds 
all  the  ornaments  of  art,  but  principally  a  wonderful 
talent  in  painting  objects,  and  placing  things  in  all 
their  lights! 

Only  two  of  Caesar’s  works  remain;  his  seven  books 
of  war  with  the  Gauls,  and  his  three  of  the  civil  war. 
They  are  properly  speaking  only  Memoirs,  and  he 
made  them  public  only  as  such:  Commentarii.  He 
wrote  them  hastily,  and  even  in  the  midst  of  his  ex¬ 
peditions;  solely  with  the  view  of  leaving  materials 
to  writers,  for  composing  a  history .5  The  perspicuity 
and  elegance  of  style,  natural  to  him,  are  certainly 
evident  in  them:  but  he  has  neglected  all  the  shining 
ornaments  a  genius  so  happy  as  his  could  have  diffu¬ 
sed  throughout  a  work  of  that  nature.  All  simple  and 
negligent  as  it  may  appear,  says  Hirtius,  it  is  however 
generally  agreed,  that  no  other  work,  however  labour¬ 
ed  and  polished,  can  come  up  to  the  beauty  of  Caesar’s 
Commentaries.6  His  design  was  only  to  supply  those 


»  Rom®,  aut  circa  urbem,  multa  ea  hieme  prodigia  facta, 
aut  (quad  evcnire  solet  motis  semel  in  reljgionem  animis) 
multa  nunciata  et  temerS  credita  sunt.  Lib.  xxi.  n.  62. 

Cumis  (adeo  minimis  etiam  rebus  prava  religio  inserit 
deos)  mures  in  sede  Jovis  aurum  rosisse  nuuciatum  est. 
Lib.  xxviii.  n.  23. 

*  C.  vero  Ctesar,si  soro  tantum  vacasset.non  alius  ex  nos- 
tris  contra  Ciceronem  nominarotur.  Tanta  in  co  vis  est,  id 
acumen,  ea  concitatio,  ut  ilium  eodem  auimo  dixisse,  quo 
bellavit,  apparent.  Exornat  tamen  hier.  omnia  mira  sermo- 
nis,  cujus  proprie  studiosus  fuit  elegantia.  Quinclil.  1.  x. 
c.  1. 

a  Aul.  Gell.  I.  i.  c.  10. 

*  Cum,  inquit  Atticus,  ad  hanc  clegantiam  verborum  La- 
tinorum  (quae  etiamsi  orator  non  sis,  et  sis  ingenuus  civis 
Romanus,  tamen  necessaria  est)  adjungit  ilia  oratoria  orna- 
menta  dicendi:  turn  videtur  tanquam  tabulas  bene  pictas 
collocare  in  bono  lumine.  Cic.  in  Brut.  n.  232. 

*  Cffileri  quam  bene  aique  emendate,  nos  etiam  quam  fa- 
tilS  atque  c.eleriter  eos  confeeerit,  scimus.  Hirt.  Prcef.  1. 
viii.  de  Bell.  Gull. 

*  Constat  inter  omnes  nihil  tam  operose  ab  aliis  esse  per- 


with  materials,  who  might  undertake  to  compost  » 
history  from  them  in  form,  “In  which,”  snys  Cicero, 
“  he  may  have  pleased  writers  of  mean  parts,  who  will 
not  fear  disfiguring  his  natural  graces  with  trivial  orna¬ 
ment:  but  every  man  of  sense  will  be  far  from  touch¬ 
ing  or  altering  them  in  any  manner  whatsoever.  For 
nothing  in  history  gives  so  much  pleasure  as  a  clear 
and  elegant  brevity  of  style.”  Dum  vnluit  alios  ha¬ 
bere  parala  unde  sumerent,  qui  vellenl  scribere  hisio- 
riarn ,  ineptis fortas se  gratum  fecit,  qui  vol.ent  ilia  ca- 
lamistris  inurere ;  sanos  quidern  homines  a  scribendo 
deterruit.  JVihil  enim  est  in  Hisloria,pura  et  illustn 
brevilale  dulcius.  Hirtius  has  the  same  remark  re¬ 
specting  writers  who  should  conceive  thoughts  of 
composing  a  history  from  Caesar's  Commentaries. 
“He  certainly  supplies  them  with  the  means,”  says 
he;  "but  if  they  are  wise,  those  very  means  ought  for 
ever  to  prevent  their  having  such  a  thought.”  Adeo 
probanlur  omnium  judicio,  ut  preerepta  non  proebita 
facultas  scriptoribus  videatur.  Mr.  Ahlancourt’s 
translation  of  Caesar’s  Commentaries  is  very  much  es¬ 
teemed.  It  might  be  improved,  if  some  able  hand 
would  retouch  it  in  some  places. 

Caesar  had  undoubtedly  great  wit  and  the  most  hap¬ 
py  natural  parts:  but  he  had  also  taken  pains  to  cul¬ 
tivate  them  by  assiduous  study,  and  to  enrich  them 
with  all  that  was  most  curious  and  exquisite  in  litera¬ 
ture;  bjf  which  means  he  arrived  at  excelling  almost 
all  the  most  eloquent  orators  of  Rome  in  purity  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  delicacy  of  style.1  I  purposely  make  this 
remark  after  Cicero,  to  excite  our  young  nobility  to 
follow  so  good  an  example,  in  uniting  with  the  praise 
of  valour  that  of  fine  sense  and  polite  knowledge.  I 
have  seen  young  Englishmen  of  distinction,  who  have 
done  me  the  honour  of  a  visit,  that  were  well  read  in 
the  learning  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  no  less 
versed  in  history.  In  these  points  jealousy,  or,  to 
speak  more  justly,  emulation,  is  laudable  between  na¬ 
tion  and  nation.  The  French  youth  are  inferior  to 
none  in  vivacity  and  solidity  of  genius.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion,  they  ought  to  pique  themselves  upon  not  giving 
place  in  any  thing  to  strangers,  and  in  not  abandoning 
to  them  the  glory  of  erudition  and  fine  taste.  This  is 
what  Caesar  seems  to  advise.  His  Commentaries  ought 
always  to  be  in  their  hands.  It  is  the  soldier’s  book. 
The  greatest  generals  in  all  times  have  made  him  their 
master.  The  reading  of  these  memoirs  have  been  al¬ 
ways  their  employment  and  delight.  They  find  in 
them  the  rules  of  the  art  military,  whether  in  siege9 
or  battles,  reduced  to  practice.  They  may  learn  also 
there,  the  manner  of  composing  memoirs,  which  is  no 
vulgar  talent.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  all  generals 
would  regularly  set  down  all  the  operations  of  the  cam¬ 
paigns  in  which  they  command.  What  an  assistance 
would  that  he  to  historians,  and  what  a  light  to  pos¬ 
terity  !  Is  there  any  thing  more  valuable  than  the  me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Marshal  Turenne  printed  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  life,  or  than  those  of  James  II.  king  of 
England,  then  duke  of  York? 

Hirtius  finished  what  Caesar  could  not.  The  eighth 
book  of  the  war  with  the  Gauls  is  his,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  war  of  Alexandria,  and  that  of  Africa.  It  is 
doubted  whether  he  is  the  author  of  the  hook  which 
treats  of  the  war  in  Spain. 

Mr.  Ablancourt’s  translation  of  Caesar,  as  well  as  of 
Tacitus,  is  very  good  in  many  things,  but  wants  re¬ 
touching  in  many  places. 

PATERCULUS. 

Caius,  or  Publius,  or  Marcus  Velleius  Pater¬ 
culus  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  There  is 
great  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  born  in  the  735th 
year  of  Rome,  A.  D.  15.  His  ancestors  were  illustri¬ 
ous  by  their  merit  and  offices.  He  was  a  tribune  in 
the  army,  when  Caius  Cassar,  the  grandson  of  Augus¬ 
tus,  had  an  interview  with  the  king  of  Parthia  in  an. 


fectum,  quod  non  horum  elegantia  Commentariorum  supers- 
tur.  Hirt.  ibid. 

’  Audio  (inquit  Atticus  Caesarem)  omnium  fere  oratorum- 

latine  loqui  elegantissimti - Et  ut  esset  perfecla  ilia,  bens 

loquendi  laus,  multis  literis,  el  iis  quidern  recondilis  et  ex- 
quisitis.summoque  studioet  diligentia  est  consecutus.  Cw 
in  Brut.  n.  252,  253. 
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island  of  the  Eupbrates.l  He  had  a  command  in  the 
cavalry  under  Tiberius,  and  attended  that  prince  nine 
years  successively  in  all  his  expeditions,  who  reward¬ 
ed  him  honourably.i 2  He  was  raised  to  the  praetorship 
the  same  year  in  which  Augustus  died.3 

The  time  when  he  began  to  write  his  history  is  not 
known,  nor  what  it  contained.  The  beginning  of  it 
is  lost.  What  has  come  down  to  us  of  it  is  a  fragment 
of  the  ancient  Greek  history  with  that  of  the  Romans, 
from  the  defeat  of  Perseus  to  the  sixteenth  year  of  Ti¬ 
berius.  He  addressed  it  to  M.  Vincius,  who  was  con¬ 
sul  at  that  time,  and  promised  one  of  greater  extent. 
His  travels  into  different  regions  might  have  furnished 
him  with  very  agreeable  and  curious  facts. 

His  style  is  highly  worthy  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  which  was  still  that  of  fine  taste  and  pure  lan¬ 
guage.  He  excels  principally  in  the  characters  of  men, 
some  of  which  1  shall  cite  at  the  end  of-this  article. 

His  narration  is  judged  to  be  faithful  and  sincere 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Caesars,  and  in  such  facts  as  do 
not  concern  them.  For,  from  that  time  the  desire  of 
flattering  Tiberius  makes  him  either  omit,  disguise,  or 
alter  the  truth  in  various  instances.  He  accuses  Ger- 
manicus  of  cowardice,*  or  rather  of  a  too  soft  compla¬ 
cency  for  the  seditious,  whilst  he  gives  many  others 

excessive  praises.  Quo  quidem  tempore - pleraque 

ignave  GermanicusA  He  is  justly  reproached  with 
having  praised  Tiberius  extravagantly.  His  unfair- 
evasions  of  offending  that  emperor  appear,  as  I  have 
already  said,  in  the  care  he  takes  to  run  slightly  over 
the  glorious  actions  of  Germanicus,  to  suppress  most 
of  them,  and  to  attack  the  fame  of  Agrippina,  and  oth¬ 
er  persons  hated  by  Tiberius. 

But  he  is  still  more  unpardonable  for  loading  Seja- 
nus  with  praises,  who  occasioned  so  many  misfortunes 
to  the  empire,  and  for  having  represented  him  as  one 
of  the  most  virtuous  personages  the  Roman  common¬ 
wealth  had  ever  produced.  Sejanus,  vir  antiquissi- 
mi  moris,  el  priscam  gravitatem  humanitate  tempe- 
ransfi  This  is  nothing  to  the  panegyric  he  bestows 
upon  him  in  the  sequel.  “He  previously  laid  down 
by  many  examples  the  necessity  princes  were  under 
of  assistance  in  their  government,  and  of  associating 
coadjutors  to  divide  with  them  the  weight  of  public- 
affairs.”  Rard  eminentes  viri  non  magnis  adjutori- 

bus  ad  gubernandam  fortunam  suam  usi  sunt - Ete- 

nim  magna  negotia  magnis  adjutoribus  agent. t  W  ho 
doubts  it?  but  the  question  is  to  make  a  good  choice. 
He  proceeds  then  to  Sejanus,  and  after  having  exalted 
the  splendour  of  his  birth,  he  represents  him  “as  a 
man,  who  knows  how  to  temper  the  severity  of  pow¬ 
er  with  an  air  of  sweetness,  and  the  cheerful  serenity 
of  the  ancients;  who  transacts  the  most  weighty  af¬ 
fairs  with  all  the  ease  of  leisure ;  who  assumes  nothing 
to  himself,  and  thereby  attains  every  thing;  who  al¬ 
ways  is  less  in  his  own  opinion  than  in  that  of  the  pub¬ 
lic;  whose  aspect  and  behaviour  appear  calm  and  tran- 
■  quil,  while  the  cares  of  the  state  afford  him  no  rest. 
In  which  judgment  of  his  merits,  the  court  and  the 
city,  the  prince  and  the  people,  contend  with  each 
-other.”  “  Virum  severitatis  laetissimae,  hilaritatis  pris- 
cae;  actu  otiosis  simillimum;  nihil  sibi  vendicantem, 
eoque  assequentem  omnia;  semper  infra  aliorum  aesti- 
mationes  se  metientem;  vultu  vitaque  tranquillum, 
animo  exsomnem.  In  hujus  virtutum  aestimationem 
jampridem  judicia  civitatis  cum  judiciis  principis  cer- 
tant.”  How  great  was  his  love  of  the  public  good,  if 
we  may  believe  bis  historian!  What  application  to 
business!  What  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  prince 
and  state!  How  amiable  his  character  under  the  op¬ 
pressive  weight  of  the  public  business!  What  mode¬ 
ration,  and  in  a  word,  what  an  assemblage  of  the  great¬ 
est  virtues,  attested  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  all  the 
•world!  In  order  to  know  what  we  are  to  think  of 
them, Jet  us  consider  a  second  picture  of  the  same  Se¬ 
janus  drawn  by  another  master,  who  did  not  receive 


i  Veil.  Pat.  1.  xx.  c.  101.  »  lb.  c.  104.  a  lb.  c.  124. 

«  Lib.  2.  c.  125. 

■*  A  learned  commentator  (Boeclerus)  believes  this  passage 
corrupt,  and  that  gnavft  ought  to  be  read.  But  to  correct  a 
text  in  such  a  manner,  contrary  to  the  faith  of  manuscripts, 
is  only  to  guess. 

a  Lib.  2.  c.  116  ’  Lib.  2.  c.  127,  128. 


hire  from  him,  and  was  never  suspected  of  flattery 
This  was  Tacitus,  of  whom  we  shall  soon  speak.  “  Se 
janus  Tiberium  variis  artibus  devinxit  adeo,  ut  obscu¬ 
rant  adversus  alios,  sibi  uni  incautum  intectumque  effi- 
ceret;  non  tarn  solertia,  (quippe  iisdem  artibus  victus 
est)  quant  deunt  ira  in  rent  Romanam;  cujus  pari  ex- 
ito  viguit,  ceciditque.  Corpus  illi  laboruin  toleransj 
animus  audax,  sui  obtegens;  in  alios  eliminator:  juxta 
adulatio  et  superbia;  palam  compositus  pudor,  I  lit  u  s 
summa  apiscendi  libido,  ejusque  causa  modb  largitio 
et  luxus,  stepe  industria  ac  vigtlantia,  haud  minus  nox- 
iae  quotiens  parando  regno  finguntur.”  8  “  Sejanus  by 
various  arts  gained  the  ascendant  of  Tiberius  so  far, 
that  though  that  prince  was  gloomy  and  impenetrable 
to  every  body  else,  he  disguised  nothing,  and  kept  no 
secret  from  him;  which  is  not  so  much  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  craft  and  address  of  that  minister,  (for  he  fell 
by  the  same  arts  of  cunning  and  deceit  himself)  as  to 
the  anger  of  the  gods  against  the  Roman  empire,  to 
which  his  power  and  fall  were  equally  pernicious. 
He  had  strength  of  body  to  support  great  fatigues: 
the  character  of  his  mind  was  presumption,  disguise, 
and  malignity  in  calumniating  others.  He  was  at  the 
same  time  a  flatterer  to  the  lowest  degree  of  meanness 
and  haughty  to  excess:  his  outside  wore  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  great  modesty  and  reserve;  within  the  lust  of 
gain  and  ambition  wholly  engrossed  him.  His  means 
for  the  attainment  of  his  ends  were  luxury  and  corrup¬ 
tion,  and  sometimes  vigilance  and  application,  no  less 
dangerous,  when  assumed  for  usurping  empire.”  To 
say  every  thing  in  a  word,  Sejanus,  so  much  extolled 
by  Paterculus,  was  the  scourge  of  the  divine  wrath 
against  the  Roman  empire:  deum  ira  in  rem  Roma¬ 
nam.  Persons  in  high  stations,  who  have  the  dispen¬ 
sation  of  graces  and  advantages,  may  judge  from  this 
of  the  value  they  ought  to  set  upon  the  praises  lavish¬ 
ed  upon  them  so  immoderately,  and  often  with  so  lit¬ 
tle  shame. 

I  have  said  before  that  Paterculus  excelled  particu¬ 
larly  in  drawing  the  characters  of  men.  Some  of  his 
descriptions  are  short,  which  are  not  the  least  beau¬ 
tiful  ;  and  many  of  greater  extent.  I  shall  repeat  here 
some  examples  of  both. 

Marius. 

“Hirtus  atque  horridus,  vitaque  sanctus;  quantum 
bello  optimus,  tanturn  pace  pessimus;  immodicus  glo¬ 
rias,  insatiabilis,  impotens,  semperque  inquietus.” 
“Marius  had  something  savage  and  horrid  in  his  na¬ 
ture:  his  manners  were  austere,  but  irreprovable:  ex¬ 
cellent  in  war,  detestable  in  peace;  greedy,  or  rather 
insatiable  of  glory;  violent,  and  incapable  of  rest.”2 

Sylla. 

“Adeo  Sylla  dissimilis  fuit  bellator  ac  victor,  ut, 
dum  vincit,  justissimo  lenior;  post  victoriam,  audito 
fuerit  crudehor.”  “  Nothing  was  more  different  than 
Sylla  at  war,  and  Sylla  victorious.  In  the  field,  he 
was  milder  than  the  justest;  after  the  victory,  more 
cruel  than  the  most  barbarous. ”io 

Mithridates. 

“Mithridates,  Ponticus  rex:  vir  neque  silendus,  ne- 
que  dicendus,  sinecura.  Bello  acerrimus,  virtute  ex- 
imius;  aliquando  foi-tuna,  semper  animo  maximus: 
consiliis  dux,  miles  manu,  odio  in  Romanos  Annibal.” 
“  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus,  of  whom  it  is  difficult 
either  to  speak  or  to  be  silent.  Most  expert  in  war, 
of  extraordinary  valour;  sometimes  very  great  by 
fortune,  always  by  magnanimity:  in  counsels  a  gene¬ 
ral,  in  executing  a  soldier,  in  hatred  to  the  Romans  a 
Hannibal.”11 

Maecenas. 

“C.  Maecenas,  equestri  sed  splendido  genere  na- 
tus:  vir,  ubi  res  vigiliam  exigeret,  sane  exsomnis,  pro- 
videns,  atque  agendi  sciens;  statu  I  verb  aliquid  ex  ne 
gotio  remitti  posset,  otio  ac  mollitiis,  pene  ultra  femi- 
nam  fluens.”  “  Maecenas  descended  from  an  eques¬ 
trian,  but  illustrious  and  ancient  family.  Where  vi- 
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gtlance  was  necessary,  he  was  able,  provident,  and  ac¬ 
tive,  without  allowing  himself  rest.  But  as  soon  as 
affairs  would  admit  of  relaxation,  he  gave  himself  up 
to  the  charms  of  ease  and  voluptuousness  with  almost 
more  than  female  softness.”* 

Scipic  JEmilirmus 

“  P.  Scipio  .Smilianus,  vir  avitis  P.  Africani  pater- 
nisque  L.  Pauli  virtutibus  simillimus,  omnibus  belli  ae 
togas  dotibus,  ingeniique  acstudiorum  eminentissimus 
seculi  suit  qui  nihil  in  vita  nisi  laudandum  aut  fecit, 

aut  dixit,  ac  sensit - Tam  elegans  liberalium  stu- 

diorum  omnisque  doctrinas  auctor  et  admirator  fuit, 
ut  Polybium  Panaetiumque,  praecellentes  ingenio  viros, 
domi  milititeque  esecum  habuerit.  Neque  enim  quis- 
quam  hoc  Sctpione  elegantius  intervalla  negotioruni 
otio  dispunxit:  semperque  aut  belli  aut  pacts  serviit 
artibus;  semper  inter  arma  ac  studia  versatus,  aut  cor- 

Eus  periculis,  aut  animum  disciplinis  exercuit.”  “  P. 

cipio  ,®milianus,  who  perfectly  resembled  Scipio 
Afrtcanus  his  grandfather,  and  Paulus  jEmilius  his 
father,  in  their  virtues,  was  the  most  eminent  person 
of  his  age,  for  all  the  talents,  natural  or  acquired,  that 
could  adorn  peace  or  war;  a  man,  who  never  during 
his  life  either  did,  said,  or  thought  any  thing  but  what 
deserved  praise.  He  was  so  great  an  admirer  of  po¬ 
lite  learning  and  science  in  general,  in  which  he  him¬ 
self  excelled,  that  he  always  had  with  him,  as  well  at 
home  as  in  the  field,  Polybius  and  Panaetius,  two  of 
the  most  illustrious  learned  men  of  his  time.  No 
man  knew  how  to  apply  the  intervals  of  leisure  from 
business  with  more  elegance  and  taste  than  this  Scip¬ 
io:  and  as  the  arts  of  war  or  peace  were  his  continual 
employments,  between  arms  and  books,  he  incessant¬ 
ly  exercised  either  his  body'  in  the  dangers  and  fa¬ 
tigues  of  the  one,  or  his  mind  in  the  refined  studies 
and  speculations  of  the  other.”* 

Cato  of  Utica. 

“"M.  Cato,  genitus  proavo  M.  Catone,  principe  illo 
familias  Pot-cias:  homo  virtuti  simillimus,  et  per  omnia 
ingenio  diis  quant  hontinibus  propior:  qui  nunquam 
rectfi  fecit,  ut  facere  videretur,  sed  quia  aliter  facere 
non  poterat;  cuique  id  solum  visum  est  rationem  ha¬ 
bere,  quod  haberet  justitiam:  omnibus  humanis  vitiis 
immunis,  semper  fortunam  in  sua  potestate  habui.” 
“  Cato  of  Utica’s  great  grandfather  was  Cato  the  cen¬ 
sor,  that  illustrious  head  of  the  Porcian  family.  He 
was  in  all  things  more  like  a  god  than  a  man,  and 
seemed  virtue  itself  in  human  shape.  He  never  did 
any  thing  virtuous  for  the  sake  of  seeming  virtuous,  but 
because  he  could  not  do  otherwise;  and  never  thought 
any  thing  could  have  reason,  that  wanted  justice.  Ex¬ 
empt  from  all  human  vices,  fortune,  to  which  he  never 
gave  way,  was  in  his  power,  and  in  a  manner  his 
slave.”* 

Pompey. 

“  Innocentia  eximius,  canctitate  praecipuus,  eloquen- 
tia  medius:  potentiae,  quae  honoris  causa  ad  eum  defer- 
retur,  non  ut  ab  eo  occuparetur,  cupidissimus.  Dux 
bello  peritissimus;  civis  in  toga  (nisi  ubi  vereretur  ne 
quern  haberet  parem)  modestissimus.  Amicitiarum 
tenax,  in  offensis  exorabilis,  in  reconcilianda  gratia  fi- 
delissimus,  in  accipienda  satisfactione  facillimus.  Po- 
tentia  sua  nunquam,  aut  raro,  ad  impotentiam  usus: 
pene  omnium  vitiorum  expers,  nisi  numeraretur  inter 
maxima,  in  civitate  libera  dominaque  gentium  indig- 
nari,  cum  omnes  cives  jure  haberet  pares,  quemquam 
sequelem  dignitate  conspicere.”  “  Pompey’s  manners 
were  blameless  and  noble,  his  probity  supreme,  his 
eloquence  indifferent.  He  was  extremely  fond  of 
power,  when  conferred  upon  him  freely  and  for  his 
honour,  but  not  so  much  as  to  seize  it  by  violence: 
a  most  able  general  in  war,  a  most  moderate  citizen 
in  peace,  except  when  he  apprehended  having  an 
equal.  Tenacious  in  friendship,  easy  in  forgiving  in¬ 
juries,  most  faithful  in  reconciliation,  and  far  from 
rigid  in  exacting  satisfaction.  He  never,  or  very 
rarely,  employed  his  power  in  committing  violence 
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and  oppression:  and  might  be  said  to  be  exempt  fror. 
all  vices,  if  it  were  not  the  greatest  in  a  free  state,  the 
mistress  of  the  world,  where  all  the  citizens  were 
equal  by  right  and  constitution,  to  be  incapable  of 
suffering  any  equal  in  power  and  authority .”4 

Caesar. 

“Caesar  forma  omnium  civium  excellentissimus, 
vigore  animi  acerrimus,  munificentite  effusissimus,  ani- 
tno  super  humanam  et  natnram  et  fidem  evectus:  mag- 
nitudine  consiliorum,  celerilate  bellandi,  patientia  pe 
riculorum,  Magno  illi  Alexandro,  sed  sobrio  neque 
iracundo  simillimus:  qui  denique  semper  et  somno  et 
cibo  in  vitam  non  in  voluptatem  uteretur.”  “  Caesar, 
besides  excelling  all  the  Homans  in  the  beauty  of  his 
person,  surpassed  them  still  more  in  the  force  and  su¬ 
periority  ot  his  genius,  in  munificence  and  liberality 
to  profusion,  and  in  valour  and  ability  above  either 
human  nature  or  belief.  The  greatness  of  his  projects, 
the  rapidity  of  his  conquests,  and  his  intrepid  valour 
in  confronting  dangers,  make  him  entirely  resemble 
Alexander  the  Great,  but  Alexander  sober,  and  free 
from  rage.  Food  and  rest  he  used  only  for  refresh¬ 
ment,  not  for  pleasure.”* 

TACITUS. 

TACITUS  (C.  Cornelius  Tacitus )  was  older  than 
the  younger  Pliny,  who  was  born  in  the  year  of  Chr  ist 
61.  Vespasian  first  raised  him  to  dignities,  in  which 
Titus  continued  him,  and  to  which  Doinitian  added 
greater.  He  was  praetor  in  the  reign  of  the  latter,  and 
in  that  of  Nerva  was  substituted  consul  to  Verginius 
Rufus,  whose  panegyric  he  composed.®  He  married 
the  daughter  of  Cn.  Julius  Agricola,  famous  for  the 
conquest  of  Britain,  A.  D.  77,  or  78.  He  had  been 
four  years  out  of  Rome  with  his  wife,  when  Agricola 
died,  A.  D.  93.  Lipsius  believes  that  Tacitus  left 
children,  because  the  emperor  Tacitus  said,  he  was 
descended  from  him  or  from  the  same  family.!  Learn¬ 
ing  rendered  Tacitus  more  illustrious  than  his  digni¬ 
ties.8  He  plead  even  after  he  had  been  consul,  with 
great  reputation  for  eloquence,  of  which  the  peculiar 
character  was  weight  and  majesty.  He  had  been  high¬ 
ly  esteemed  from  his  first  appearance.  Pliny  the 
younger  was  one  of  his  earliest  admirers,  and  they  con¬ 
tracted  a  great  friendship  with  each  other.®  They 
mutually  corrected  each  other’s  works;  which  is  of 
great  service  to  an  author.io  This  I  experience  every 
day  with  the  utmost  gratitude,  and  am  conscious  that 
I  owe  the  success  of  my  labours  to  the  like  assistance 
of  no  less  learned  than  affectionate  friends. 

It  appears  that  Tacitus  published  some  orations  or 
pleadings.lt  He  also  composed  some  pieces  in  verse; 
and  there  is  a  letter  of  his  among  those  of  Pliny.  But 
he  is  only  known  in  these  days,  by  his  historical  wri¬ 
tings,  to  which  St.  Sidoniusi*  tells  us  he  did  not  apply 
himself,  till  after  he  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  per¬ 
suade  Pliny  to  undertake  his  subject.  He  composed 
his  Description  of  Germany'3  during  Trajan’s  second 
consulship:  at  least  there  is  room  to  conjecture  so. 
The  Life  of  Agricola,  his  father-in-law,  appears  also 
from  the  preface  to  have  been  one  of  his  first  works, 
and  written  in  the  beginning  of  Trajan’s  reign.  He 
employs  part  of  the  preface  in  describing  the  tempes¬ 
tuous  times  of  a  cruel  reign  at  enmity  with  all  virtue: 
Sccva  et  infesta  virtutibus  tempora.  This  was  that 
of  Domitian.  He  concludes  it  with  observing,  that 
he  dedicates  that  book  to  the  glory  of  Agricola  his 
father-in-law;  and  hopes  that  the  respect  and  grati¬ 
tude  which  induced  him  to  undertake  it,  will  either 
recommend  it  to  favour,  or  be  its  excuse:  Hie  inte¬ 
rim  liber  honori  Agncolce  soceri  mei  destinalus  pro¬ 
fession  pietatis  aut  laudalus  erit,  aut  excusatus. 
He  then  proceeds  to  his  subject,  and  explains  the  prin¬ 
cipal  circumstances  and  actions  of  his  father-in-law’s 
life.  This  piece  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  valuable 
fragments  of  antiquity;  in  which  soldiers,  courtiers, 
ana  magistrates,  may  find  excellent  instructions. 
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The  great  work  of  Tacitus  is  that  wherein  he  wrote 
the  history  of  the  emperors,1  beginning  at  the  death 
of  Galba,  and  concluding  at  that  ofDomitian:  which 
is  what  we  call  his  Histories.  But  of  the  twenty-eight 
years  contained  in  this  history,  from  the  year  sixty- 
nine  to  ninety-six,  we  have  only  the  year  sixty-nine 
and  part  of  seventy.  To  compose  this  work,  he  asked 
memoirs  of  particular  persons,  as  he  did  of  Pliny  the 
younger,  concerning  his  uncle’s  death.* * *  Such  as  were 
desirous  of  being  known  to  posterity  sent  him  accounts 
without  application,  which  we  find  from  the  same 
Pliny,  who  was  in  hopes  of  being  immortalized  by  that 
means.*  The  letters  which  he  wrote  him  upon  that 
head,  seem  to  be  of  the  year  102  or  103,  whence  we 
may  judge  at  what  time  Tacitus  applied  himself  to 
that  work. 

He  intended,  after  having  finished  it,  if  God  pro¬ 
longed  his  life,  to  write  also  the  history  of  Nerva  and 
Trajan:  happy  times,  says  he,  in  which  a  man  might 
think  as  he  pleased,  and  speak  as  he  thought.  Kara 
temporum  felicitate,  ubi  sentire  quae  velis,  et  quae  sen- 
tias  dicere  licetA  But  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ex¬ 
ecuted  this  design.  Instead  of  that  he  resumed  the 
Roman  history  from  the  death  of  Augustus  to  the  reign 
of  Galba;  and  this  is  the  part  that  he  calls  his  Annals, 
because  he  endeavoured  to  introduce  all  the  events 
under  their  respective  years,  which,  however,  he  does 
not  always  observe  in  relating  some  wars.  In  a  pas¬ 
sage  of  these  annals,  he  refers  to  the  history  ofDomi¬ 
tian,*  that  be  had  written  before:  which  shows  that 
the  Histories  were  prior  to  the  Annals,  though  the 
latter  are  placed  first.  And  it  is  observed  that  the 
style  of  his  histories  is  more  florid  and  diffuse  than 
that  of  his  annals,  which  is  more  grave  and  concise, 
without  doubt,  as  he  was  naturally  inclined  to  brevity, 
from  his  having  grown  stronger  in  that  habit  the  more 
he  wrote.  Of  the  four  emperors,  whose  history  Taci¬ 
tus  wrote  in  his  annals,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius, 
and  Nero,  only  that  of  the  first  and  last  are  come  down 
to  us  almost  entire;  we,  however,  want  three  years  of 
Tiberius,  and  the  latter  part  of  Nero’s  reign.  Cali¬ 
gula  is  entirely  lost,  and  we  have  only  the  end  of 
Claudius. 

He  designed  also  to  have  written  the  history  of  Au¬ 
gustus:  but  St.  Jerome*  seems  to  have  known  no¬ 
thing  more  of  his,  except  what  he  treated  of  from  the 
death  of  that  prince  to  that  of  Domitian,  which,  says 
he,  made  thirty  books. 

If  what  Quinctilian  says  of  a  celebrated  historian 
of  his  times,  whom  he  does  not  name,  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  of  Tacitus,  as  some  authors  have  believed,  it 
seems  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  retrench  some  pla¬ 
ces  in  which  he  was  too  free  and  bold.  The  passage 
of  Quinctilian  says, 7  “There  is  an  historian  who  still 
lives  for  the  glory  of  our  age,  and  who  deserves  to  live 
eternally  in  the  remembrance  of  succeeding  times.  He 
will  be  called  by  his  name  hereafter,  at  present  it  suf¬ 
fices  that  we  know  him.  This  great  man  has  admir¬ 
ers,  but  no  imitators;  his  freedom  and  love  of  truth 
having  done  him  hurt,  notwithstanding  his  having  sup¬ 
pressed  part  of  his  writings.  In  what  remains,  how¬ 
ever,  we  perfectly  discern  the  elevation  of  his  genius, 
and  his  bold  and  noble  manner  of  thinking.” 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  we  are  no  better  informed  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  life  of  so  illustrious  a  writer; 
nor  do  we  know  any  thing  regarding  his  death.  The 
emperor  Tacitus,  who  held  it  an  honour  to  descend 
from  our  historian’s  family,  decreed,  that  his  works 
should  be  placed  in  all  libraries,  and  that  ten  copies 
should  be  made  of  them  every  year  at  the  expense  of 
the  public,  in  order  to  their  being  more  correct.* 
This  was  a  wise  and  laudable  precaution,  which,  one 
would  think,  might  have  preserved  entire  a  work  so 
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worthy  in  all  its  parts  of  being'  transmitted  to  pos¬ 
terity. 

Tacitus  boasts  of  having  written  without  passiou 
or  prejudice,  sine  ira  et  studio,  and  of  having  strictly- 
adhered  to  truth  in  every  thing,  which  is  the  princi 
pal  duty  of  an  historian.  To  effect  this,  Tacitus  had 
occasion  not  only  for  a  great  love  of  truth,  but  a  very 
fine  discernment,  and  much  precaution.  For  he  ob¬ 
serves  himself,  in  speaking  of  the  histories  of  Tiberi¬ 
us,  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero,  that  whether  they 
were  written  during  their  lives  or  after  their  deaths, 
falsehood  was  equally  notorious  in  them,  fear  having 
dictated  some  of  them,  and  hatred  others:  Florenti- 
bus  ipsis,  ob  meturn  falsce;  postquam  occiderunt,  re,- 
cenlibus  odiis  composite  sunt.9  “There  are,”  says 
he,  “  two  fallings  highly  apt  to  injure  truth:  either 
abandoned  adulation,  or  revengeful  hatred  against 
those  that  reign.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  his¬ 
torians,  who  are  either  flatterers  or  declared  enemies, 
should  have  any  great  regard  for  posterity.”  Veri¬ 
tas  pluribus  modis  infracta - libidine  assentandi, 

aut  rursus  odio  adversus  dominantes.  Ita  neutris 
cura  posteritatis,  inter  infensos  vel  obnoxiosd 0  “We 
are  presently  disgusted  with  the  sordid  flattery  of  a 
writer,  but  hear  slander  and  reproach  with  pleasure: 
for  adulation  bears  the  odious  brand  of  slavery,  and 
malignity  the  specious  show  of  freedom.”  Sed  am- 
bitionem  scriptoris  facili  adverseris,  obtrectniio  et 
livor  pronis  auribus  accipiuntur :  quippe  adulations 
fxdum  crimen  servitutis,  malignitati  falsa  species 
libertatis  inest.  Tacitus  promises  to  avoid  these  two 
extremes,  and  professes  to  be  above  all  prejudices. 
Incorruptam  fidem  professis,  nec  amore  quisquam ,  et 
sine  odio  dicendus  est. 

The  part  which  we  have  of  Tiberius’ reign  is  judg¬ 
ed  Tacitus’  masterpiece  in  respect  to  politics.  The 
rest  of  his  history,  say  the  same  critics,  might  be  com¬ 
posed  by  another  as  well  as  by  him;  Rome  not  want¬ 
ing  declaimers  to  paint  the  vices  of  Caligula,  the  stu¬ 
pidity  of  Claudius,  and  the  cruelties  of  Nero.  But  to 
Write  the  life  of  a  prince  like  Tiberius,  required  a 
historian  like  Tacitus,  who  could  unravel  all  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  the  cabinet,  assign  their  real  causes  to 
events,  and  distinguish  pretext  and  appearance  from 
actual  motives  and  truth.  It  is  useful  and  important, 
I  confess,  to  unmask  false  virtues,  to  penetrate  the 
mists  and  obscurity,  in  which  ambition  and  the  other 
passions  conceal  themselves,  and  to  set  vice  and  guilt 
in  full  light,  in  order  to  inspire  ^he  horror  of  them. 
But  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  a  historian,  who  almost 
every  where  affects  to  dive  into  the  human  heart,  and 
to  sound  it  in  its  most  secret  recesses,  gives  us  his 
own  ideas  and  conjectures  for  reality,  and  frequently 
lends  men  intentions  they  never  had,  and  designs  of 
which  they  never  thought!  Sallust  throws  political 
reflections  into  his  history,  but  he  does  it  with  more 
art  and  reserve,  and  thereby  renders  himself  less  sus¬ 
pected.  Tacitus,  in  his  history  of  the  emperors,  is 
more  attentive  to  exposing  the  bad,  than  showing  the 
good:  which  perhaps  is  because  all  those  whose  lives 
we  have  from  him  are  bad  princes.  As  to  the  style  of 
Tacitus,  we  must  own  it  very  obscure:  it  is  some¬ 
times  even  hard  and  stiff’,  and  has  not  all  the  purity 
of  the  good  authors  of  the  Latin  tongue.  But  he 
excels  in  expressing  much  sense  in  few  words,  which 
gives  a  very  peculiar  force,  energy,  and  Spirit,  to  his 
discourse.  He  excels  also  in  painting  objects,  some¬ 
times  with  brevity,  and  sometimes  with  greater  ex¬ 
tent,  but  always  in  lively  colours,  that  in  a  manner 
set  what  he  describes  before  our  eyes,  and  (which  is 
his  peculiar  character)  suggest  much  more  than  they 
express.  Some  examples  will  prove  this  better  than 
what  I  say;  which  I  snail  extract  solely  from  the  life 
of  Agricola. 

Passages  of  Tacitus  fullfif  spirit. 

1.  Tacitus  speaks  of  the  Britons,  who  voluntarily 
supplied  recruits,  paid  tributes,  ana  submitted  to  all 
other  impositions,  when  the  governors  sent  from 
Rome  acted  with  lenity  and  moderation,  “  but  suffer¬ 
ed  cruelty  and  violent  treatment  with  great  reluc- 
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ttnce,  sufficiently  subjected  to  obey,  but  not  to  be 
used  like  slaves.”  Has  (injurias)  cegri  tolerant,  jam 
domili  ut  pareant,  nondam  ut  serviant.  Cap.  xiii. 

2.  “Agricola,  having  applied  himself  from  the  first 
year  of  his  government  to  put  a  stop  to  these  disor¬ 
ders,  reinstated  the  desire  of  peace,  which  before, 
either  through  the  negligence  or  collusion  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  was  no  less  terrible  than  war.  Haec  primo 
statim  anno  comprimendo,  cgrcgiam  famam  pad  dr- 
r.umdcdit,  quae,  vel  incurid  vcl  tolerantia  priorum, 
hand  minus  quam  bellum  timehatur.  Cap.  xx. 

3.  Domitian’s  reception  of  Agricola  at  his  return 
from  his  glorious  campaigns,  is  one  of  the  finest  pas¬ 
sages  in  Tacitus,  but  the  spirit  of  it  cannot  be  ren¬ 
dered  in  a  translation.  Exceptus  brevi  osculo,  et  nul- 
lo  sermons,  turbos  servientium  immixtus  est.  “  After 
a  short  cool  embrace,  in  which  the  emperor  did  not 
say  one  word,  he  was  left  to  mix  with  the  crowd  of 
courtiers  attending.”  Cap.  xl. 

4.  The  same  may  be  said  of  what  immediately  fol¬ 
lows.  Agricola,  who  perfectly  knew  the  genius  of 
the  court,  and  how  offensive  the  reputation  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  general  is  to  idle  courtiers  without  merit,  to 
soften  the  lustre  of  it,  and  to  elude  envy,  thought 
proper  to  lead  a  quiet  life  remote  from  business. 
Cmterum,  ut  militare  nomen,  grave  inter  otiosos, 
aliis  virtutibus  temperaret,  tranquillitatem  atque 
otium  penitus  auxit.  “  He  retained  a  moderate  equi¬ 
page,  treated  every  body  with  affability,  and  went 
abroad  in  the  company  of  only  one  or  two  friends; 
so  that  the  generality  of  people,  who  usually  judge 
of  the  merit  of  men  by  the  splendour  and  magni¬ 
ficence  of  their  train,  when  they  saw  and  considered 
him,  asked  themselves  whether  that  was  the  so  much 
celebrated  Agricola,  and  could  scarce  believe  it  was 
him  under  such  an  appearance.”  Cultu  modicus, 
sermone  fadlis,  uno  aut  altero  amicorum  comitatus: 
adeo  ut  plerique,  quibus  magnos  viros  per  ambi- 
tionem  oestimare  mos  est,  queererent  famam,  paud 
interpretarentur.  How  are  we  to  render  these  two 
last  phrases,  queererent  famam,  paud  interprelaren- 
tur,  which  have  a  profound  sense,  that  it  is  almost 
necessary  to  guess?  The  historian  has  provided  for 
this,  in  telling  us,  people  generally  judge  of  great 
men  by  the  splendour  that  surrounds  them ;  plensque 
magnos  viros  per  ambitionem  oestimare  mos  est. 
He  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  spectators.  The  one, 
which  is  the  most  numerous,  in  seeing  the  modesty 
of  Agricola’s  outside,  inquired  upon  what  his  repu¬ 
tation  could  be  founded,  not  perceiving  the  usual 
marks  of  it:  ut  plerique  queererent  famam.  The 
other,  which  is  the  smallest  in  number,  did  not  judge 
by  vulgar  opinion,  but  comprehended,  that  great 
merit  might  be  concealed  under  a  simple  and  modest 
appearance,  and  that  the  one  was  not  incompatible 
with  the  other:  paud  interpretarentur. 

5.  Tacitus  sometimes  mingles  his  facts  with  very 
judicious  reflections.  This  he  does  in  a  wonderful 
manner,  where  he  extols  the  wisdom  and  moderation 
with  which  Agricola  managed  and  soothed  the  violent 
temper  of  Domitian,  though  himself  had  frequently 
experienced  bad  treatment  from  it.  “  Proprium  hu- 
mani  ingenii  est,  odisse  quern  laeseris.  Domitiani 
verb  natura  pratceps  in  iram,  et  quo  obscurior,  eo 
irrevocabilior,  moderatione  tamen  prudentiaque  Agri- 
colte  leniebatur:  quia  non  contumacia,  neque  inani 
jactatione  libertatis,  famam  fatumque  provocabat. 
Sciant  quibus  moris  illicita  mirari,  posse  etiam  sub 
malis  principibus  magnos  viros  esse,  obsequiumque 
ac  modestiam,  si  industria  ac  vigor  adsint,  eo  laudis 
excedere,  quo  p.lerique  per  abrupta,  sed  in  mullum 
reip,  usum,  ambitiosa  morte  inclaruerunt.”  Cap. 
xlii.  “Though  it  is  of  the  nature  of  man  to  hate  him 
whom  he  has  injured,  and  Domitian  was  excessively 

rone  to  anger,  and  the  more  irreconcilable  the  more 
e  concealed  it,  Agricola  knew  how  to  pacify  him  by 
his  prudence  and  moderation.  For  he  never  aggra¬ 
vated  his  rage  by  contumacious  behaviour,  and  was 
not  so  eager  after  fame,  as  to  urge  on  his  fate  for  the 
empty  reputation  of  a  generous  freedom  of  speech. 
Let  those  who  admire  such  a  rashness  of  generosity, 
learn  from  him,  that  great  men  may  live  under  bad 
princes;  and  that  submission  and  modesty,  if  support¬ 


ed  with  vigour  and  industry,  may  acquire  greatc* 
fame,  than  many  have  aspired  to  by  a  bold  and  hardy 
behaviour,  without  any  emolument  to  the  public,  and 
with  no  other  fruit  to  themselves,  except  a  more  dis¬ 
tinguished  death." 

QUINTUS  CURTIUS.  (Rufus.) 

I  HAVE  already  observed  elsewhere,  that  the  time 
when  Quintus  Curtius  lived  is  not  precisely  known. 
The  learned  are  very  much  divided  on  this  head, 
some  placing  him  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  or  Tibe¬ 
rius,  and  others,  in  that  of  Vespasian,  and  even  of 
Trajan. 

He  wrote  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in 
ten' books,  of  which  the  two  first  have  not  come  down 
to  us,  but  which  have  been  supplied  by  Freinshemius. 
His  style  is  florid,  agreeable,  and  full  of  wise  reflec¬ 
tions;  and  he  has  tnany  very  fine  harangues,  but 
generally  too  long,  and  sometimes  in  the  spirit  of 
declamation.  His  thoughts,  which  are  full  of  wit, 
and  often  very  solid,  have,  however,  an  affected  glit¬ 
ter  and  conceit,  which  do  not  seem  to  belong  to  the 
Augustan  age.  It  would  be  surprising  enough,  that 
Qumctilian,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  Latin  authors, 
should  have  omitted  to  mention  a  historian  of  the 
merit  of  Quintus  Curtius,  had  the  latter  lived  before 
him. 

He  is  reproached  with  many  faults  of  ignorance  in 
respect  to  astronomy,  geography,  the  dates  of  his 
events,  and  even  the  most  known  effects  of  nature,  as 
having  thought  the  moon  indifferently  eclipsed  when 
new,  and  when  at  the  full.  Lunam  defeere  dim  uut 
terram  subiret,  aut  sole  premereturd 

There  is  an  excellent  French  translation  of  this 
author  by  M.  Vaugelas. 

SUETONIUS.  (Caius  Suetonius  Tranquillus.) 

Suetonius  was  the  son  of  Suetonius  Lenis,*  a  tri¬ 
bune  of  the  thirteenth  legion,  who  was  at  the  battle 
of  Bedriacum,  where  the  troops  of  Vitellius  were  de¬ 
feated  by  Otho.  He  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Tra¬ 
jan  and  Adrian.  Pliny  the  younger  had  a  great  af¬ 
fection  for  him,  and  was  very  desirous  of  having  him 
always  with  him.3  He  says,  that  the  more  he  knew 
him  the  better  he  loved  him,  on  account  of  his  pro¬ 
bity,  politeness,  good  conduct,  application  to  letters, 
and  erudition;  and  did  him  many  services. 

Suetonius  composed  a  great  number  of  books, 
which  are  almost  all  lost.  Only  his  History  of  the 
first  Twelve  Emperors,  and  part  of  his  treatise  upon 
the  celebrated  grammarians  and  rhetoricians  have 
come  down  to  us.  This  history  is  very  much  esteem¬ 
ed  by  the  learned.  He  confines  himself  in  it  less  to 
the  affairs  of  the  empire,  than  the  persons  of  the  em¬ 
perors,  whose  particular  actions,  domestic  behaviour, 
and  inclinations  in  general,  good  or  bad,  he  relates. 
He  does  not  observe  the  order  of  time,  and  no  his¬ 
tory  ever  differed  more  from  annals  than  this.  He 
reduces  the  whole  to  certain  general  heads,  setting 
down  under  each  all  that  relates  to  it.  His  style  is 
strong  and  simple,  in  which  it  plainly  appears,  that 
he  was  more  intent  on  truth  than  eloquence.  He  it 
blamed  for  having  given  too  much  license  to  his  pen, 
and  for  being  as  loose  and  debauched  hi  his  narra¬ 
tions,  as  the  emperors,  whose  history  he  writes,  were 
in  their  lives. 

LUCIUS  FLORUS. 

FloRUS  is  believed  to  have  been  a  Spaniard,  of 
the  family  of  the  Senecas,  and  to  have  had  the  names 
of  L.  Annaeus  Seneca  by  birth,  and  of  L.  Julius 
Floras  by  adoption  A  We  have  an  abridgment  of 
his,  in  four  books,  of  the  Roman  History  from  Romu¬ 
lus  down  to  Augustus,  which  seems  to  have  been 
written  in  Trajan’s  time.  It  has  not  the  usual  fault 
of  abridgments,  of  being  dry,  barren,  and  insipid. 
Its  style  is  elegant,  agreeable,  and  has  a  kind  of  po¬ 
etical  vivacity  in  it:  but  in  some  places  it  has  too 
much  emphasis  and  pomp,  and  sometimes  even  bom¬ 
bast.  It  is  not  an  abridgment  of  Livy,  with  whom 
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he  often  differs  We  have  said  before,  that  it  is 
doubted  whether  the  epitomes  or  summaries  at  the 
head  of  the  books  of  Livy  were  written  by  Floras. 

JUSTIN. 

Justin  is  believed  to  have  inscribed  his  abridg¬ 
ment  of  the  History  of  Trogus  Pompeius  to  Titus 
Antoninus:  but  that  is  not  certain,  there  having  been 
several  emperors  of  the  name  of  Antoninus.  Trogus 
Pompeius  was  one  of  the  illustrious  writers  of  the 
time  of  Augustus,  and  is  ranked  among  the  historians 
of  the  first  class,  Livy,  Sallust,  and  Tacitus.  His 
work  was  of  immense  extent,  and  contained  the  Greek 
and  Roman  history  entire  down  to  the  reign  of  Au¬ 
gustus.  Justin  has  abridged  it  in  the  same  number 
of  books;  for  which  we  are  not  obliged  to  him,  if  it 
be  true  that  his  abridgment  occasioned  the  loss  of 
the  original.  We  may  judge  of  the  purity  and  ele¬ 
gance  of  Trogus’  style  from  the  speeech  of  Mitliri- 
date9  to  his  troops,  which  Justin  has  inserted  entire 
in  his  thirty-eighth  book.  It  is  very  long  and  in¬ 
direct.  For  Justin  takes  notice,  that  Trogus  did  not 
approve  the  direct  harangues  introduced  by  Livy 
and  Sallust  in  their  histories.  It  is  at  the  end  oi  this 
speech,  after  having  represented  to  his  soldiers,  that 
he  is  not  going  to  lead  them  into  the  frightful  soli¬ 
tudes  of  Scythia,  but  the  most  fertile  and  opulent  re¬ 
gion  in  the  universe,  that  Mithridates  adds:  “Asia 
expects  them  with  impatience,  and  seems  to  offer 
them  her  hand,  whilst  she  loudly  invokes  their  aid: 
so  much  have  the  rapaciousne9s  of  proconsuls,  the 
oppressions  of  tax-farmers,  and  the  vexations  of  un¬ 
just  tribunals,  inspired  them  with  hatred  and  detes¬ 
tation  for  the  Romans.”  “Tantumque  se  avida  ex- 
pectat  Asia,  ut  etiam  vocibus  vocet:  adeo  illis  odium 
Romanorum  incussit  rapacitas  proconsulum,  sectio 
publicanorum,  calumnias  litium.”  The  style  of  Jus¬ 
tin  i9  clear,  intelligible,  and  agreeable:  we  find  in  him 
from  time  to  time  fine  thoughts,  solid  reflections,  and 
very  lively  descriptions.  Except  a  small  number  of 
words  and  modes  of  speech,  his  Latinity  is  sufficient¬ 
ly  pure;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  he  generally 
uses  the  words  and  even  phrases  of  Trogus. 

AUTHORS  OF  THE  AUGUST  HISTORY. 

The  lives  of  the  Roman  emperors  from  Adrian  to 
Carinus  is  called  The  August  History.  Those  au¬ 
thors  are  Spartianus,  Lampridius,  Vulcatius,  Capito- 
linus,  Pollio,  and  Vopiscus.  They  all  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Diocletian,  though  some  of  them  wrote  also 
under  his  successors.  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  parti¬ 
cular  account  of  their  works,  which  have  nQ  relation 
to  my  history. 

AURELIUS  VICTOR. 

Aurelius  Victor  lived  in  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tius,  and  long  after.  He  is  believed  to  have  been  an 
African.  He  was  born  in  the  country,  and  the  son 
of  a  very  poor  illiterate  man.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  pagan  at  the  time  he  wrote.  His  History  of 
the  Emperors  begins  at  Augustus,  and  goes  on  to 
the  twenty-third  year  of  Constantius.  We  have  also, 
of  the  same  author’s,  an  abridgment  of  the  Lives  of 
Illustrious  Men,  almost  all  Romans,  from  Procas  to 
Julius  Ctesar.  Others  ascribe  this  little  work  to  Cor¬ 
nelius  Nepos,  jEmilius  Probus,  &c.,  but  Vossius  main¬ 
tains  that  it  is  Aurelius  Victor’s.  This  abridgment 
contains  little  more  than  proper  name3  and  dates, 
and  for  that  reason  does  not  suit  children,  who  can¬ 
not  learn  much  Latinity  from  it. 

AMMIANUS  MARCELLINUS. 

AMMIANUS  Marcellinus  was  by  nation  a  Greek, 
of  a  considerable  family  in  the  city  of  Antioch.  He 
served  many  year3  in  the  Roman  armies  in  the  time 
of  Constantius.  He  afterwards  quitted  the  troops, 
and  retired  to  Rome,  where  he  wrote  his  history 
which  he  divided  into  thirty-one  books.  He  con¬ 
tinued  it  from  Nerva,  where  Suetonius  ends,  to  the 
death  of  Valens.  We  have  now  only  the  last  eigh¬ 
teen  books,  which  begin  at  the  end  of  the  year  353, 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Magnenlius.  Though 
L«  was  a  Greek,  he  wrote  it  in  Latin,  but  in  a  Latin 


that  savours  much  of  the  Greek  and  the  soldier 
This  defect,  9ays  Vossius,  is  made  amends  for  by  the 
author’s  other  qualities,  who  i9  grave,  solid,  judicious 
very  sincere,  and  a  great  lover  of  truth.  His  zeal  for 
idols  and  their  adorers,  particularly  for  Julian  the 
apostate,  whom  he  makes  his  hero,  is  very  evident; 
and  on  the  contrary  he  appears  much  the  enemy  of 
Constantius.  He  does  not,  however,  fail  to  treat 
both  the  one  and  the  other  with  justice. 

EUTROPIUS. 

Eutroptus  wrote  his  Abridgment  of  the  Roman 
History  in  the  reigns  of  Valentinian  and  Valens,  but 
by  order  of  the  latter,  to  whom  he  inscribes  it.  To 
judge  of  it  by  his  style,  one  would  believe  him  rather 
a  Greek  than  a  Roman. 

CHAPTER  III. 

OF  ORATORS. 
introduction. 

I  AM  to  speak  in  this  place  of  that  part  of  polite 
learning,  which  has  the  most  beauty,  solidity,  great¬ 
ness,  and  splendour,  and  is  of  the  most  extensive  use, 
namely.  Eloquence.  This  is  a  talent,  which  exalts 
the  orator  above  the  vulgar  of  mankind,  and  almost 
above  humanity  itself;  which  renders  him  in  some 
measure  the  guide  and  arbiter  of  the  most  important 
deliberations;  which  gives  him  an  empire  over  the 
mind,  the  more  admirable  as  it  is  entirely  voluntary, 
and  founded  solely  upon  the  force  of  reason  placed  in 
all  its  light:  in  a  word,  which  enables  him  to  sway 
the  heart  to  his  purposes,  to  overcome  the  most  obsti¬ 
nate  resistance,  and  to  inspire,  such  sentiments  as  he 
pleases;  joy  or  sorrow,  love  or  hatred,  hope  or  fear, 
compassion  or  resentment.  If  we  represent  to  our¬ 
selves  the  numerous  assemblies  of  Athens  or  Rome, 
in  which  the  greatest  interests  of  those  states  are  con¬ 
sidered,  and  where  the  orator,  from  the  tribunal  of 
harangues,  reign9  by  his  eloquence  over  an  immense 
people,  who  hear  him  with  a  profound  silence  inter¬ 
rupted  only  by  applauses  and  acclamations;  of  all  that 
the  world  ever  contained  of  magnificent  in  appear¬ 
ance,  and  most  capable  of  dazzling  the  mind  of  man, 
is  there  any  thing  so  grand,  so  soothing  to  self-love 
as  this? 

What  still  greatly  exalts  the  value  of  eloquence,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  judicious  reflection  of  Cicero,  is  the 
amazing  scarcity  of  good  orators  in  all  ages.t  If  we 
look  back  into  all  other  professions,  arts,  and  sciences, 
we  find  numbers  distinguished  for  excelling  in  them, 
generals,  statesmen,  philosophers,  mathematicians, 
physicians,  in  a  word,  great  persons  in  every  way. 
We  cannot  say  quite  the  same  respecting  poets;  I 
mean  such  as  have  attained  perfection  in  their  art:  the 
number  of  these  has  always  been  extremely  small,  al¬ 
though  much  greater  than  that  of  good  orators.  What 
I  now  say  ought  to  seem  the  more  surprising,  as  in 
respect  to  the  other  arts  and  sciences,  it  is  generally 
necessary  to  imbibe  them  from  sources  devious  and 
unknown,  and  not  of  common  use;  whereas  the  talent 
of  speaking  is  a  thing  merely  natural,  that  seems  to  be 
within  every  one’s  capacity,  that  has  nothing  in  it  ob. 
scure  or  abstracted,  and  of  which  one  of  the  principal 
rules  and  most  essential  virtues  is  to  express  one’s  self 
clearly,  without  ever  departing  from  nature.  It  can¬ 
not  be  said,  that,  among  the  ancients,  the  succeed  of 
the  other  arts  proceeded  from  a  great  number  of  per¬ 
sons  being  induced  by  the  allurement  of  rewards  to 
apply  themselves  to  them.  As  well  at  Athens  as  Rome, 
the  two  great  theatres  in  which  the  talents  of  the  mind 
shone  out  with  most  lustre,  no  study  was  ever  culti¬ 
vated  more  universally,  nor  with  greater  application 
and  ardour,  than  that  of  eloquence.  And  we  ought 
not  to  wonder  at  it.  In  republics  like  these,  where  all 
the  affairs  of  the  state  were  examined  in  common; 
where  war  and  peace,  alliances  and  laws,  were  deli¬ 
berated  upon  either  before  the  people  or  senate,  ot 
with  both;  and  where  every  thing  was  determined  by 
plurality  of  voices;  the  talent  of  speaking  must  neces¬ 
sarily  have  prevailed.  Whoever  spoke  in  these  as 
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«en.blte9  with  most  eloquence,  became  by  necessary 
consequence  the  most  powerful.  Hence  the  youth,  of 
any  ambition,  did  not  fail  to  apply  themselves  with  the 
utmost  diligence,  to  a  study,  that  alone  opened  the 
way  to  riches,  credit,  and  dignities.  Whence  there¬ 
fore  was  it,  that,  notwithstanding  the  application  and 
efforts  of  so  great  a  number  of  excellent  geniuses,  the 
great  advantages  in  respect  to  fortune,  and  the  at¬ 
traction  of  so  soothing  a  reputation,  the  number  of  ex¬ 
cellent  orators  has  always  been  bo  small?  The  rea¬ 
son  is  evident,  and  we  ought  to  conclude,  that  of  all 
the  arts  which  are  the  object  of  human  study,  elo- 
uence  must  necessarily  be  the  greatest,  the  most 
ifficult,  and  that  which  requires  the  most  talents,  and 
talents  entirely  different  and  even  opposite  in  appear¬ 
ance,  for  succeeding  in  it. 

Every  body  knows  that  there  are  three  kinds  of 
style,  the  great  or  sublime,  the  common  or  simple, 
and  the  mediate  or  florid,  which  holds  the  mean  be¬ 
tween  the  other  two. 

In  the  sublime  kind.t  the  orator  employs  whatever 
is  most  noble  in  the  thoughts,  most  lofty  in  the  ex¬ 
pressions,  most  bold  in  the  figures,  and  most  strong 
and  pathetic  in  the  passions.  His  discourse  is  then 
like  an  impetuous  torrent,  incapable  of  being  stopped 
or  kept  in,  which  in  its  violence  bears  away  those  that 
hear  it,  and  forces  them,  whether  they  will  or  not,  to 
follow  it  wheresoever  it  hurries  them.  But  this  is  not 
the  place  for  treating  of  this  subject,  which  would  alone 
prove  the  extent  of  the  talents  necessary  to  eloquence. 

The  simple  styles  is  quite  different.  It  is  clear,  pure, 
intelligible,  and  nothing  more.  It  has  no  thoughts  of 
soaring,  and  endeavours  only  to  be  understood.  It 
values  itself  solely  upon  a  peculiar  purity  of  language, 
great  elegance,  and  refined  delicacy.  If  it  sometimes 
ventures  upon  ornament,  that  ornament  is  entirely  sim¬ 
ple  and  natural.  Horace’s  expression,  simplex  mundi- 
tiis,  is  the  best  I  can  use  to  describe  this  style;  of  which 
Phaedrus  and  Terence  are  the  most  perfect  models. 

A  third  species  of  eloquence  is  in  a  manner  the 
mean  between  the  other  two,  and  is  therefore  called 
the  mixed,  florid,  or  mediate  style.3  It  has  neither 
the  delicacy  of  the  latter,  nor  the  force  and  thunder 
of  the  former.  It  borders  upon  both,  but  without  at¬ 
taining  to,  or  resembling  either.  It  participates  of 
the  one  and  the  other,  or,  to  speak  more  justly,  it  is 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  The  orator,  in  this 
way,  designedly  uses  the  glitter  of  metaphors,  the 
glow  of  figures,  agreeable  digressions,  harmony  of  dis- 
osition,  and  beauty  of  thoughts;  retaining  always, 
owever,  the  mild  and  temperate  character  peculiar 
to  it:  so  that  it  may  then  be  compared  to  a  stream, 
that  rolls  its  silver  waves  through  flowery  banks  sha¬ 
ded  with  verdant  trees. 

Each  of  these  kinds  of  eloquence  is  highly  estima¬ 
ble  in  itself,  and  acquires  all  writers  that  succeed  in 
them  great  reputation.  But  the  sublime *  *  rises  infi¬ 


*  Grandiloqui  [quidam]  ut  ita  dicam  fuerunt,  cum  ampla 
et  sententiarum  gravitate,  et  majestate  verborum  ;  velie- 
mentes,  varii,  copiosi,  graves,  ad  permovendos  et  converten- 
dos  animos  instructi  et  parati.  Cie.  in  Oral.  n.  20. 

At  ille  qui  saxa  devolvat,  et  pontem  indignetur,  et  ripas 
aibi  faciat,  multus  et  torrens  judicem  vel  nitentcm  contra 
feret,  cogetque  ire  qua  ranit.  Quinetil.  1.  xii.  c.  10. 

a  Contra  [sunt  quidam]  tenues,  acuti,  omnia  docentes,  et 
dilucidiura  non  ampliora  facientes,  subtili  quadam  et  pressa 

oratione  limati - Alii  in  eadem  jejunitate  coucinniores,  id 

est  faceti,  florentes  etiam,  et  leviter  ornati.  Orat.  n.  20. 

*  Est  autem  quidam  interjectus,  medius  et  quasi  tempera- 
tus,  nec  acumine  posteriorum,  nec  fulmine  utens  superio- 
rum ;  vicious  amborum,  in  neutro  excellens :  utriusque  par- 
ticeps,  vel  utriusque  (si  verum  quaerimus)  potius  expers. 
Orat.  n.  21 

Medius  hie  modus  et  translationibus  crebrior,  et  figuris 
erit  jueundior  ;  egressionibus  nmcenus,  composilione  aptus, 
eententiis  dulcis :  lenior  tamen,  ut  amuis  lucidus  quidam,  et 
virentibus  utrinque  sylvis  inumbratus.  Quinetil.  1.  xii.  c.  10. 

*  Tertius  est  ampins,  copiosus,  gravis,  ornatus,  in  quo 
profecto  vis  maxima  est.  Hie  est  enim,  cujus  ornatum  di- 
cendi  et  copiam  admiratae  gentes,  eloquentiam  in  civitatibus 
plurimum  valere  passae  sunt:  sed  hanc  eloquentiam,  quffi 
cursu  magno  sonituque  ferretur,  quam  suspicerent  omnes, 
quam  admirarentur,  quam  se  assequi  posse  diffiderent.  Hu¬ 
ms  eloquentise  est  tractate  animos,  hujus  omni  modo  permo- 
vere.  Hose  modo  perfringit,  modo  irrepit  in  sensus :  inserit 
novas  opiniones.  evellit  insitas.  Orat.  n.  07. 
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nitely  above  the  other  two.  It  is  this  kind  of  elo¬ 
quence  which  excites  admiration,  ravishes  applause, 
and  sets  all  the  passions  of  the  soul  in  motion;  that 
sometimes  by  its  impetuosity, its  thunders,  throws  trou¬ 
ble  and  emotion  into  the  mind,  and  sometimes  insinu¬ 
ates  itself  with  a  majesty  of  sweetness,  a  dignity  of 
softness,  irresistibly  tender  and  affecting. 

It  is  the  union  of  all  these  parts  which  forms  the 
perfect  orator;  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  difficult 
and  extraordinary  it  is  for  one  man  to  possess  so  ma¬ 
ny  different  qualities.  The  enumeration,  which  we 
shall  soon  make  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  ora¬ 
tors,  will  show  us  some,  who  have  confined  themselves 
with  success  to  the  two  latter  kinds,  but  very  few  who 
have  been  able  to  attain  to  the  sublime,  and  still  fewer 
who  have  succeeded  in  all  three  at  the  same  time. 
What  renders  success  in  this  respect  so  difficult  and 
extraordinary,  is  that  the  excellent  qualities  which 
form  the  three  kinds  of  style,  have  each  a  defect,  that 
borders  very  close  upon  them,  which  adorns  itself 
with  their  name,  which  does  indeed  resemble  them  in 
some  measure,  but  at  the  same  time  alters  and  vitiates 
them,  by  carrying  them  too  far,  by  making  simplicity 
degenerate  into  meanness,  ornament  into  tinsel  and 
glare,  and  the  great  and  sublime  into  empty  swell  and 
bombast.  For  it  is  in  style,  as  in  virtue.  There  are 
in  the  one  and  the  other  certain  bounds  and  modifi¬ 
cations  to  be  observed,  beyond  which  lie  the  vicious 
extremes: 

Est  modus  in  rebus,  sunt  certl  denique  fines, 

duos  ultra  citraque  nequit  consistere  rectum.  Hor. 

Extremes  the  more  to  be  feared,  as  they  seem  to  spring 
from  virtue  itself,  and  confound  themselves  with  it. 
The  Greeks  call  this  excess  x'‘xd{**-’“'t  vicious  affect¬ 
ation.5  It  appears  in  the  three  kinds  of  style,  when 
they  exceed  the  bounds  of  the  just  and  the  true,  when 
the  imagination  throws  oft'  the  guidance  of  the  judg¬ 
ment,  and  the  mind  is  dazzled  with  a  false  appearance 
of  the  good :  this,  in  respect  of  eloquence,  is  the  great¬ 
est  and  most  dangerous  of  faults,  because,  instead  of 
being  avoided  like  others,  the  phantom  is  pursued  as 
merit.  There  is  also  one  virtue  common  to  all  the 
three  kinds  of  style,  with  which  I  shall  conclude.* 
Among  orators,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  histori¬ 
ans,  poet9,  and  all  writers,  there  are  an  infinite  variety 
of  styles,  geniuses,  and  characters,  which  occasions  so 
great  a  difference  between  them,  that  scarce  one  can 
be  found,  who  perfectly  resembles  another.  There  is, 
however,  a  kind  of  secret  resemblance  and  common 
tie  between  them,  which  makes  them  approach,  and 
unites  them  with  each  other.  I  mean  a  certain  deli¬ 
cacy  and  refinement  of  taste,  a  kind  of  tincture  of  the 
true  and  the  fine,  a  manner  of  thinking  and  expressing 
themselves,  of  which  nature  itself  is  the  source ;  in  fine, 
a  something  which  it  is  easier  to  conceive  than  express, 
by  which  a  reader  of  taste  and  sense  discerns  the  work* 
both  ancient  and  modern,  that  bear  the  stamp  of  pure 
and  elegant  antiquity:  And  this  is  what  young  per¬ 
sons,  who  desire  to  make  any  progress  in  polite  learn¬ 
ing,  ought  to  make  the  principal  object  of  their  care 
and  application;  I  mean,  to  study  in  the  works  of  the 
learned  those  natural  beauties,  which  are  the  growth 
of  all  ages  and  all  languages,  and  to  make  themselves 
familiar  with  them  by  a  serious  and  repeated  inter¬ 
course  with  the  authors,  wherein  they  are  to  be  found, 
in  order  to  attain  so  happy  a  taste  as  to  discern  them 
at  first  sight,  and,  if  l  may  venture  the  expression,  to 
perceive  them  like  fragrant  odours  almost  by  the  scent. 

ARTICLE  I. 

OF  THE  GREEK  ORATORS. 
SECTION  I.— AGE  IN  WHICH  ELOQUENCE  FLOUR¬ 
ISHED  MOST  AT  ATHENS. 

Greece,  so  fertile  in  fine  geniuses  for  all  the  other 
arts,  was  a  long  time  barren  in  respect  to  eloquence, 

•  id  est  mala  affer.tatio,  per  omne  dicendi  ge¬ 
nus  peccat - Ita  vocatur,  quicquid  est  ultra  virtuteni 

quoties  ingenium  judicio  caret,  et  specie  boni  fallitur :  om 
nium  in  eloquentia  vitiorum  pessimum  ;  nam  cetera  cQo 
vitentur,  hoe  petitur.  Quinetil.  I.  viii.  c.  3. 

«  Habct  omnis  eloquentia  aliquid  commune.  Quinetil, 
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and,  before  Pericles,  may  in  some  measure  be  said  to 
have  only  spoken  like  an  infant,  and  that  till  then  she 
had  but  a  small  idea,  and  set  little  value  upon  the  ta¬ 
lent  of  speaking. 1  It  was  at  Athens  that  eloquence 
began  first  to  appear  with  splendour.  And  it  is  not 
surprising  that  it  was  not  in  honour  there,  till  after 
many  ages.  Eloquence  does  not  usually  grow  up 
amidst  the  cares  that  are  necessary  in  founding  a  state, 
and  the  tumult  of  wars.  She  is  the  friend  of  peace, 
and  the  companion  of  tranquillity,  and  requires,  if  I 
may  venture  the  expression,  for  her  cradle  a  common¬ 
wealth  already  well  established  and  flourishing.  But 
what  ought  to  appear  surprising,  is,  that  eloquence, 
almost  in  her  birth,  and  from  her  first  appearance, 
(which  Cicero  dates  in  the  time  of  Pericles)  should  on 
a  sudden  attain  to  such  a  height  of  perfection.*  Be¬ 
fore  Pericles  there  was  no  work  or  discourse  in  which 
any  trace  of  beauty  or  ornament  appeared,  or  which 
expressed  the  orator;  and  his  harangues  displayed 
even  then  whatever  is  finest,  most  vigorous,  and  most 
sublime  in  eloquence.3 

Pericles,  whose  view  was  to  render  himself  power¬ 
ful  in  the  republic,  and  to  sway  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
people,  considered  eloquence  as  the  most  necessary 
means  for  the  attainment  of  these  ends,  and  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  it.  The  natural  excellency  of  his 
enius  supplied  him  with  whatever  was  wanting  for 
is  success,  and  the  great  application  he  had  before 
made  to  philosophy  under  Anaxagoras,  had  taught  him 
by  what  springs  the  human  heart  was  to  be  moved 
and  actuated  at  will.4  He  employed  with  wonderful 
art  sometimes  the  charms  of  insinuation  to  persuade, 
and  sometimes  the  force  of  vehement  passions  to  op¬ 
pose  and  subdue.  Athens,  who  saw  a  new  light  shine 
out  in  her  bosom, charmed  with  the  graces  anasublimi- 
ty  of  his  discourse,  admired  and  feared  his  eloquence.® 
It  is  observed,  that,  at  the  very'  time  he  opposed  the 
passions  of  the  people  with  a  kind  of  inflexible  obsti¬ 
nacy,  he  knew  how  to  please  them,  and  had  the  ad¬ 
dress  to  bring  them  over  insensibly  to  his  opinion.® 
The  comic  poets  accordingly,  in  their  satires  upon  him 
ffor  at  that  time  they  did  not  spare  the  most  power¬ 
ful)  said  to  his  praise  on  one  side,  that  the  goddess 
of  persuasion  with  all  her  charms  Jweit  on  his  lips; 
and  on  the  other,  that  his  discourse  had  the  vehemence 
of  thunder,  and  that  it  always  left  behind  .t  a  kind  of 
stimulation  in  the  souls  of  his  hearers.?  By  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  talent  of  speaking,  Pericles  held  during 
forty  years,  as  well  in  war  as  peace,  an  entire  author¬ 
ity  over  the  most  inconstant  and  capricious,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  jealous  people  of  their  liberty  in 
the  world,  whose  discouragement  in  disgrace  it  was 


*  Gracia— omnes  artes  vetustiores  habet,  et  multo  ante 
non  inventas  solum,  sed  etiam  prefectas,  quam  est  a  Graxis 
elaborato  vis  dicendi  atque  eopia.  In  quam  cum  intueor, 
maxims  milii  occurrunt,  Attice,  et  quasi  lucent  Athens, 
tu®,  qua  in  urbe  primum  se  orator  extulit. — Non  in  consti- 
tuentibus  Remp.  nec  in  bella  gerentibus — nasci  cupiditas 
dicendi  solet.  Pacis  est  comes,  otiique  socia,  et  jam  bene 
constitut®  civitatis  qoasi  alumna  quiedam  eloquentia.  Cic. 
in  Brut.  n.  20,  et  45. 

a  H®c  retas  prima  Athenis oratorem  prope  perfectum  tulit. 
Cic,  in  Brut.  n.  45. 

*  Ante  Periclem —  litera  nulla  est,  qu®  quidem  orna- 
turn  aliquem  habeat,  et  oratoris  esse  videatur.  Ibid.  n.  27. 

4  l.n  ph®dro  Platonis  [page  270.]  hoc  Periclem  praestitisse 
ceteris  dicit  oratoribus  Socrates,  quod  Is  Anaxagor®  Phy- 
sici  fuerit  audilor;  a  quo  censet  eum,  cum  alia  praeclara 
qUffidam  et  magnifica  didicisset,  uberem  et  fceeundum  fu- 
isse,  gnarumijue  (quod  est  eloquenti®  maximum)  quihus 
orationis  moths  qu®que  animorum  partes  pellerentur.  Cic. 
in  Orat.  n.  15. 

5  Hujos  suavitate  maxime  exhilarat®  sunt  Athens,  hu- 
jus  ubertatem  et  copiam  admirat®;  ejusdem  vim  dicendi 

terroremque  timuerunt.  In  Brut.  n.  44. 

*  Quid  Pericles?  de  eujus  dicendi  copia  sic  accepimus, 
ut,  cum  contra  voluntutem  Atheniensium  loqueretur  pro  sa¬ 
lute  patri®,  severius  tamen  id  ipsum,  quod  ille  contra  popu¬ 
lates  bominis  diceret,  populare  omnibus  et  jucundum  vide- 
retur.  Cujus  in  labris  veteres  comici,  etiam  cum  illi  male- 
dicerent  (quod  turn  Athenis  fieri  liceret)  leporem  habitasse 
dixerunt ;  tantamque  in  eo  vim  fuisse,  ut  in  eorum  mentibus 
qui  andissent  quasi  aculeos  quosdam  relinqueret.  De  Orat. 
1.  iii.  n.  138. 

’  Ab  Aristophane  poeta  fulgurare,  tonare,  permiscere 
Grtaciam  dictus  est.  Orat.  n.  29. 

*Hs-£*jvT,  is^ovtu,  £vvexux»  Tijv'EUaJa, 


sometimes  necessary  to  remove,  as  it  was  sometime* 
to  abate  their  pride,  and  to  check  their  rashness  in 
success. 8  Hence  we  may  judge  of  the  power  and  val¬ 
ue  of  eloquence. 

Though  Pericles  left  no  piece  of  eloquence  behind 
him,  he  however  deserves  to  be  ranked  at  the  head  of 
the  Greek  orators;  and  the  more  so,  according  to  Ci¬ 
cero,* * * 4 5 * * * 9  because  it  was  he  who  first  taught  Athens  a  taste 
for  sound  and  perfect  eloquence,  placed  it  in  honour, 
showed  its  true  use  and  destination,  and  made  its  salu¬ 
tary  effects  evident  by  the  success  which  attended  his 
harangues. 

1  proceed  now  to  speak  of  the  ten  Athenian  orators, 
of  whose  lives  Plutarch  has  given  us  an  abridgment, 
and  shall  treat  only  of  those,  who  are  most  known, 
with  some  extent. 

OF  THE  TEN  GREEK  ORATORS. 

ANTIPHON. 

Antiphon  improved  himself  very  much  in  his  con¬ 
versations  with  Socrates.*0  He  taught  rhetoric;  he 
also  composed  pleadings  for  such  as  had  occasion  for 
them, and  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  that  intro¬ 
duced  that  custom.  His  invention  was  warm  and 
abundant,  his  style  exact,  his  proofs  strong,  and  he 
had  a  great  felicity  in  answering  unforeseen  objec¬ 
tions.  He  was  no  less  successful  in  moving  the  pas¬ 
sions,  and  in  giving  the  persons  he  introduced  speak¬ 
ing  their  just  and  peculiar  characters.  He  was  con¬ 
demned  to  die  for  having  favoured  the  establishment 
of  the  Four  Hundred  at  Athens. 

ANDOCIDES. 

Andocides  was  also  the  contemporary  of  Socrates. 
He  began  to  flourish  twenty  years  before  Lysias.**  He 
was  brought  to  a  trial  as  an  accomplice,  in  throwing 
down  the  statues  of  Mercury,  which  were  all  either 
thrown  down  or  mutilated  in  one  night  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  could  extricate 
himself  from  this  danger  only  by  promising  to  discover 
the  guilty,  in  which  number  he  included  his  own  fa¬ 
ther,  whose  life  however  he  saved.  His  style  was 
simple,  and  almost  entirely  void  of  figures  and  orna 
ments. 

LYSIAS. 

Lysias  was  by  origin  of  Syracuse,  but  born  at 
Athens.**  At  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  went  to  Thuri- 
um  in  Italy  with  two  of  his  brothers  in  the  new  colo¬ 
ny  sent  thither  to  settle.  He  continued  there  till  the 
defeat  of  the  Athenians  before  Syracuse,  and  then  re¬ 
turned  to  Athens  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
He  distinguished  himself  there  by  his  peculiar  merit, 
and  was  tdways  considered  as  one  of  trie  most  excel¬ 
lent  of  the  Greek  orators,  but  in  the  simple  and  tran¬ 
quil  species  of  eloquence.  Perspicuity,  purity,  sweet¬ 
ness,  and  delicacy  of  style,  were  his  particular  attri¬ 
butes.  He  was,  says  Cicero,  a  writer  of  great  subtlety 
and  elegance,  in  whom  Athens  might  almost  boast 
already  of  a  perfect  orator.13  Quinctilian  give  us  the 
same  idea  of  him.  Lysias,  says  he,  is  subtle  and  ele¬ 
gant,  and  if  it  sufficed  for  an  orator  to  instruct,  none 
were  more  perfect  than  he.H  For  he  has  nothing 
superfluous,  nothing  affected  in  his  discourse.  His 
style  however  resembles  more  a  small  and  clear  street! 
than  a  great  river. 

If  Lysias  generally  confined  himself  to  that  siirp.li- 
city,  and  as  Cicero  calls  it,  leanness  of  style.H  it  was 

•  Itaque  hie  doetrina,  consilio,  eloquentia  excellens,  qua- 
draginta  annos  pr®fuit  Athenis,  et  urban  is  eodem  tempore 
et  bellicis  rebus.  Ibid. 

•  Pericles  primus  adhibuit  doctrinam,  <fcc.  In  Brut.  n.  44. 

iv  Plut.  de  vit.  decern  Rhet.  i»  Plug 

ix  Dionys.  Halic.  in  Lys. 

ls  fuit  Lysias - egregiS  subtilis  atque  elegans,  quem 

jam  prope  audeas  oratorem  perfectum  dicere.  Cic.  in  Brut . 
n.  35. 

**  Lysias  subtilis  atque  elegans,  et  quo  nihil,  si  orator! 
satis  sit  docere,  qu®ras  perfeclius.  Nihil  enim  est  inane, 
nihil  aecersitum  :  puro  tamen  fonti,  quam  magno  flumini, 
propior.  Quinctil.  I.  x.  c.  3. 

16  In  Lysia  sunt  s®pe  etiam  locerti,  sic  ut  nihil  fieri  possit 
valentius :  verum  est  e.erte  genero  toto  strigosior.  Brut, 
n.  G4. 
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not  because  he  was  absolutely  incapable  of  force  and 
greatness:  for  according  to  the  same  Cicero,  there 
were  very  strong  and  nervous  passages  in  his  ha¬ 
rangues.  He  wrote  in  that  manner  through  choice 
and  judgment. i  He  did  not  plead  at  the  bar  him¬ 
self,  but  composed  pleadings  tor  others;  and  to  suit 
their  character,  was  often  obliged  to  use  a  simple 
style  with  little  or  no  elevation;  without  which  those 
native  graces  which  were  admirable  in  him  had  been 
lost,  and  he  had  betrayed  the  secret  himself.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  that  his  discourses,  which  he  did 
not  pronounce  himself,  should  have  a  natural  and 
negligent  air,  that  requires  great  art,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  refined  secrets  of  composition.  In  this  manner 
the  law  for  accused  persons  to  plead  their  own  causes 
without  the  help  of  advocates  was  eluded. 

When  Socrates  was  summoned  before  the  judges  to 
answer  for  his  opinions  concerning  religion,  Lysias, 
brought  him  a  speech,  which  he  had  composed  with 
great  care,  and  in  which  he  had  undoubtedly  intro¬ 
duced  whatever  was  capable  of  moving  the  judges.2 
Socrates,  after  having  read  it,  told  him,  that  he  thought 
it  very  fine  and  oratorical,  but  not  consistent  with  the 
resolution  and  fortitude  that  became  a  philosopher.3 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  describes  at  large,  and 
with  much  taste  and  judgment,  the  character  of  Lysi¬ 
as’s  style,  of  which  he  enumerates  the  constituent 
parts,  that  are  all  of  the  simple  and  natural  kind  of 
eloquence  I  have  spoken  of.  He  even  repeats  some 
assages  in  one  of  his  harangues,  the  better  to  make 
nown  his  style. 

ISOCRATES. 

ISOCRATES  was  the  son  of  Theodorus  the  Athenian, 
who  having  enriched  himself  by  making  musical  in¬ 
struments,  was  in  a  condition  to  give  his  children  a 
good  education:  for  he  had  two  more  sons  and  one 
daughter.  Isocrates  came  into  the  world  about  the 
86th  Olympiad,  A.  M.  3568,  Ant.  J.  C.  436,  twenty- 
two  years  after  Lysias,  and  seven  before  Plato.  He 
had  an  excellent  education  under  Prodicus,  Gorgias, 
Tisias,  and,  according  to  some,  Theramenes,  that  is  to 
say,  all  the  most  famous  rhetoricians  of  these  times. 
His  inclination  would  have  led  him  to  follow  the  usu¬ 
al  course  of  the  young  Athenians,  and  to  have  shared 
in  the  public  affairs:  but  the  weakness  of  his  voice, 
and  his  almost  insurmountable  timidity,  not  permit¬ 
ting  him  to  venture  appearing  in  public,  he  directed 
his  views  a  different  way.  He  did  not  however  en¬ 
tirely  renounce  either  the  glory  of  eloquence,  or  the 
desire  of  rendering  himself  useful  to  the  public,  which 
were  his  ruling  passions;  and  what  the  natural  impe¬ 
diment  of  his  voice  denied  him,  he  conceived  thoughts 
of  attaining  by  the  help  of  his  industry  and  pen.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  composition, 
and  did  not,  like  the  generality  of  the  sophists,  make 
chimerical  and  useless  questions,  or  subjects  of  mere 
curiosity,  the  objects  of  his  application,  but  solid  and 
important  topics  of  government,  which  might  be  of 
use  to  states,  and  even  princes  as  well  as  private  per¬ 
sons,  and  at  the  same  time  do  honour  to  himself  by 
the  graces  he  should  endeavour  to  diffuse  throughout 
his  writings.  Isocrates  himself  informs  us  in  the  ex¬ 
ordium  of  his  discourse,  that  these  were  his  views.4 
He  exercised  himself  also  in  composing  pleadings  for 
such  as  had  occasion  for  them,  according  to  the  cus¬ 
tom  general  enough  in  these  times,  though  contrary 
to  the  laws,  which,  as  I  have  observed  before,  ordain¬ 
ed  that  persons  should  defend  themselves  without  us¬ 
ing  the  help  of  others.  But  as  these  pleadings  drew 
trouble  upon  himself  in  consequence  of  the  violation 
of  the  law,  and  obliged  him  to  appear  often  before  the 
judges,  he  renounced  them  entirely,  and  opened  a 
school  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  eloquence. 

»  lllud  in  Lysia  dicendi  textum  tenue  atque  rarum  laeti- 
oribus  numeris  corrumpendum  non  erat.  Perdidisset  enim 
gratiam,  qua;  in  eo  maxima  est,  simplicis  atque  inaffectati 
coloris  :  perdidisset  fidem  quoque.  Nam  scribebat  aliis,  non 
ipse  dicebut ;  ut  oportuerit  esse  ilia  rudibus  et  incompositis 
■imilia,  quod  ipsum  compositio  est.  Qa inctil.  1.  ix.  c.  4. 

a  Lib.  i.  de  Orat.  n.  23t. 

»  Illam  orationem  Jisertam  sibi  et  oratorinm  videri,  for 
tem  et  virilem  non  videri.  . 

*  In  Panathen. 
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By  this  new  application,  the  house  of  Isocrates  be¬ 
came  in  respect  to  Greece  in  general,  a  fruitful  nursery 
of  great  men,  and,  like  the  Trojan  horse,  none  came 
out  of  it  but  illustrious  persons.3  Though  he  did  not 
appear  in  public  at  the  bar,  and  confined  himself  with¬ 
in  the  walls  of  his  school  or  study,  he  acquired  a  repu¬ 
tation  to  which  none  after  him  could  attain,  and  was 
equally  esteemed  for  the  excellence  of  his  composi¬ 
tions,  and  his  art  of  teaching,  as  his  writings  ana  pu¬ 
pils  sufficiently  proved.  He  had  a  wonderful  capacity 
in  discerning  tne  force,  genius  and  character  of  his 
scholars,  and  in  knowing  how  to  exercise  and  direct 
their  talents:  a  rare,  but  absolutely  necessary  quality* * 
for  succeeding  in  the  important  employment  of  in¬ 
struction.  Isocrates,  in  speaking  of  two  of  his  most 
illustrious  disciples,  used  to  say,  that  in  regard  to 
Ephorus  he  used  the  spur,  and  to  Theopompus  the 
bridle,  in  order  to  quicken  the  slowness  of  the  one,  and 
check  the  too  great  vivacity  of  the  other.  The  latter, 
in  composing,  gave  aloose  to  his  fire  and  imagination, 
and  exhausted  himself  in  bold  and  glowing  expres¬ 
sions:  him  he  curbed.  The  other,  on  the  contrary, 
who  was  timid  and  reserved,  regarded  nothing  but  a 
rigid  correctness,  and  never  dared  to  venture  the  least 
excursion:  to  him  he  recommended  soaring,  and  the 
flights  of  imagination.  His  design  was  not  to  make 
them  like  each  other:  but  by  retrenching  from  the  one, 
and  adding  to  the  other,  to  conduct  each  to  the  high¬ 
est  point  of  perfection  of  which  his  genius  was  suscep¬ 
tible. 

Isocrates’s  school  was  of  great  use  to  the  public,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  great  gain  to  himself.7  He  acquir¬ 
ed  more  money  in  it  than  any  sophist  had  ever  done 
before  him.  He  had  generally  more  than  an  hundred 
scholars  at  five  hundred  drachmas  (about  twenty-five 
pounds)  each,  in  all  probability  for  the  whole  time  of 
their  studying  under  him.  For  the  honour  of  so  great 
a  master,  I  should  be  sorry'  if  what  is  said  of  him  in 
respect  to  Demosthenes  were  true,  that  he  would  not 
instruct  him  because  he  was  not  able  to  pay  the  usual 
price.  I  choose  rather  to  hold  what  Plutarch  tells  us 
in  the  same  place,  that  Isocrates  took  nothing  of  the 
citizens  of  Athens,  and  only  of  strangers.  S15  gene¬ 
rous  and  disinterested  a  conduct  suits  much  better 
with  his  character,  and  the  excellent  principles  of 
morality  diffused  throughout  all  his  works. 

Besides  his  income  from  his  school,  he  received 
great  presents  from  considerable  persons.  Nicocles 
king  of  Cyprus,  and  son  of  Evagoras,  gave  him  twen¬ 
ty  talents  (about  five  thousand  pounds)  for  the  dis¬ 
course  inscribed  with  his  name. 

A  very’  sensible  saying  of  Isocrates  is  related.8  He 
was  at  table  with  Nicocreon  king  of  Cyprus,  and  was 
pressed  to  talk,  and  supply  matter  for  conversation. 
He  persisted  in  excusing  himself,  and  gave  this  reason 
for  his  refusal:  “  What  1  do  know,  does  not  suit  this 
place;  and  what  would  suit  it,  I  do  not  kuow.”  This 
thought  is  very  like  that  of  Seneca:  “  I  never  desired 
to  please  the  people:  for  they  do  not  approve  what  I 
know,  and  1  do  not  know  what  they  approve.”9 

Isocrates  upon  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Atheni¬ 
ans  by  Philip  at  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  could  not  sur¬ 
vive  the  misfortune  of  his  country,  and  died  of  grief, 


t  Extitit  igitur  Isocrates  -(cujus  domus  cunctte  Grteciffi 
quasi  ludus  quidam  patuit  aique  officina  dicendi)  magnus 
orator  et  perfectus  magister,  quanquam  forensi  luce  caruit, 
intraque  parietes  aluit  earn  gloriam,  quam  nemo  quidem 
meo  judicio,  est  postea  consecutus.  Cic.  in  Brut.  n.  32. 

Ex  Isocrates  ludo,  tanquam  ex  equo  Trojano,  innumeri 
principes  extiterunt.  Lib.  ii.'-xfe  Orat.  n.  94. 

Clarissimus  ille  praeceptor  Isocrates,  quern  non  magis  ii- 
bri  bene  dixisse,  quam  discipuli  bene  docuisse  testantur 
Quinctil.  1.  ii.  c.  9. 

•  Diligentissime  hoc  est  eis,  qui  instituunt  aliquos  atque 
erudiunt,  videndum,  quo  sua  quemque  natura  maxime  ferre 

videatur - Dicebat  Isocrates,  doctor  singularis,  se  calca- 

ribus  in  Ephoro,  contra  autem  in  Theopompo  frffinis  uti  sole- 
re.  Alterum  enim  exultantem  verborum  audacia  reprime- 
bat,  alterum  cunctantem  et  quasi  verecundantem  incitabat, 
Neque  eos  similes  effecit  inter  se,  sed  tantum  alteri  affinxit. 
de  altero  limavit,  ut  id  conformaret  in  utroque,quod  utiius- 
que  natura  pateretur.  Lib.  iii.  de  Orat.  a.  36. 

i  Plut.  de  decern  Orat.  Gr.  in  Isocr.  •  Plut.  ibid. 

*  Nunquam  volui  populo  placere  :  nam,  quin  ego  scio,  non 
probat ;  quae  probat  populus  ego  nescio.  Senec.  Ep.  29. 
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after  having  continued  four  days  without  eating.1  He 
was  then  fourscore  and  eighteen,  or  an  hundred  years 
old. 

It  is  hard  to  describe  the  style  of  Isocrates  better 
than  Cicero  and  Quinctilian  have  done  it:  I  shall  cite 
their  own  words.  Cicero,  after  having  related  the  fa¬ 
vourable  idea  which  Socrates  had  conceived  of  Isocra¬ 
tes  while  very  young,  and  Plato's  magnificent  praise  of 
him  when  very  old,  though  he  seems  the  declared  en¬ 
emy  of  the  rhetoricians,  goes  on  thus  describing  his 
style.* *  “  Dulce  igitur  orationis  genus,  et  solutum,  et 
effluens,  sententiis  argutum,  verbis  sonans,  est  in  illo 
epidictico  genere,  quod  diximus  proprium  Sophista- 
rum,  pompae  quam  pugnas  aptius,  gymnasiis  et  palaes¬ 
trae  dicatum,  spretum  et  pulsum  foro.”  “This  kind 
of  eloquence  is  smooth,  agreeable,  flowing,  and  abounds 
with  fine  thoughts  and  harmonious  expressions:  but 
it  has  been  excluded  the  bar,  and  transferred  to  the 
academies,  as  more  proper  for  preparatory  exercises, 
than  real  affairs.”  The  following  is  Quinctilian’s  pic¬ 
ture  of  it,  and  seems  to  have  been  copied  from  the 
former.3  “Isocrates  in  diverso  genere  dicendi  [he 
had  just  before  spoke  of  Lysias]  nitidus  et  comptus, 
et  palaestrae  quam  pugnae  magis  accommodates,  omnes 
dicendi  veneres  secutus  est.  Nee  immeritb,  audito- 
riis  enim  se,  non  judiciis  compararat:  in  inventione 
facilis,  honesti  stuaiosus,  in  compositione  adeo  dili- 
gens,  ut  cura  ejus  reprehendatur.” 

Lysias  and  Isocrates  resembled  each  other  very 
much  in  many  points,  as  Dionysius  Halicarnassensis 
shows  at  large:  but  the  style  of  the  latter  is  more 
smooth,  flowing,  elegant,  florid,  and  adorned;  his 
thoughts  are  more  lively  and  delicate,  with  a  disposi¬ 
tion  of  words  extremely  laboured,  and  perhaps  to  ex¬ 
cess.  In  a  word,  all  the  beauties  and  graces  of  elo¬ 
quence,  used  by  the  sophists  in  the  demonstrative  kind, 
are  displayed  in  his  discourses,  not  designed  for  action 
and  the  bar,  but  pomp  and  ostentation. 

Cicero  in  many  parts  of  his  books  de  Republica, 
strongly  insists  that  Isocrates  was,  properly'  speaking, 
the  first  that  introduced  into  the  Greek  tongue,  num¬ 
ber,  sweetness,  and  harmony,  which  before  him  were 
little  known,  and  almost  generally  neglected. 

It  remains  for  me  to  explain  one  more  quality  of 
Isocrates,  his  love  of  virtue  and  good  in  general, 
which  Quinctilian  expresses,  honesti  studiosus,  and 
which,  according  to  Dionysius  Halicarnassensis,  in¬ 
finitely  exalts  him  above  all  the  other  orators.  He 
runs  over  his  principal  discourses  to  show,  that  they 
have  no  other  tendency  but  to  inspire  states,  princes, 
and  even  private  persons,  with  sentiments  of  probity, 
honour,  fidelity',  moderation,  justice,  love  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  good,  zeal  for  the  preservation  of  liberty,  respect 
for  the  sanctity  of  oaths,  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  for 
all  that  relates  in  any  manner  to  religion.  He  ad¬ 
vises  all  those,  who  have  the  government  of  states, 
and  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  confided  to 
their  care,  to  read  and  study  these  admirable  books 
with  singular  attention,  which  contain  all  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  true  and  salutary  policy. 

IS.&US. 

IS.EUS  was  of  Chalcis  in  Euboea.  He  went  to 
Athens,}  and  was  the  pupil  of  Lysias,  whose  style  he 
imitated  so  well,  that  in  reading  their  discourses  it 
was  hard  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  He 
began  to  appear  with  splendour  after  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  war,  and  lived  to  the  time  of  Philip.  He  was 
Demosthenes’s  master,  who  gave  him  the  preference 
to  Isocrates,  because  the  eloquence  of  lsaeus  was 
stronger,  and  more  vehement  than  the  other's,  and 
for  that  reason  suited  better  the  warm  and  vigorous 
genius  of  Demosthenes.5 

LYCURGUS. 

LyCTJRGUS  was  highly  esteemed  at  Athens  for  his 
eloquence,  and  still  more  for  his  probity.  Several 
important  employments  were  conferred  upon  him,  in 
which  he  always  acquitted  himself  with  success.  The 
civil  government  of  Athens  was  confided  to  his  care, 


i  Senec.  Ep.  29  »  In  Orat.  n.  41,  42.  »  Lib.  x.  c.  1. 

*  Plut.  in  Isoc.  *  Isteo  torrentior.  Juven. 


during  which  he  made  so  severe  a  war  -upon  male 
factors,  that  he  obliged  them  all  to.  quit  the  city 
He  passed  for  a  severe  and  inexorable  judge,  to  which 
Cicero  alludes  in  his  letter  to  his  friend  Atticus. 
Nosmetipsi,  qui  Lycurgei  b  principio  fuissemus, 
quotidie  demitigamurM 

Lycurgus  was  appointed  questor,  or  receiver  gene 
ral  of  the  revenues  of  the  commonweath,  at  three 
different  times,  and  exercised  that  function  during 
fifteen  years.  In  that  time  fourteen  thousand  talents 
(about  two  millions  sterling)  passed  through  his 
hands,  of  which  he  gave  an  exact  account.  Before 
him  the  reveniles  of  the  city  amounted  only  to  sixty 
talents,  and  he  augmented  them  to  twelve  hundred, 
(about  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,)7  It  was 
this  questor,  who  seeing  one  of  the  farmers  of  the 
revenue  carrying  the  philosopher  Xenocrates  to  pri¬ 
son,  because  he  had  not  paid  a  certain  tribute  as  a 
stranger  at  the  time,  took  him  from  the  officers,  and 
made  them  carry  the  farmer  thither  in  his  stead,  for 
having  had  the  insolence  and  cruelty  to  treat  a  man 
of  learning  in  that  manner.  That  action  was  univer 
sally  applauded.  Lycurgus  was  one  of  the  orators 
demanded  by  Alexander  of  the  Athenians,  to  which 
they  could  not  consent. 

2ESCHINES.  DEMOSTHENES. 

I  HAVE  related  at  large  elsewhere8  the  history  of 
these  two  celebrated  orators,  who  were  always  each 
other’s  rival,  and  whose  disputes  did  not  cease  till 
the  banishment  of  iEschines.  I  have  also  treated  of 
their  style  and  eloquence  in  the  same  place;  and  as  I 
have  nothing  to  add  to  what  I  have  said  in  respect 
to  them,  I  shall  content  myself  here  with  setting  be¬ 
fore  the  reader  their  pictures  as  drawn  by  Quincti- 
lian.9  “Sequitur  oratorum  ingens  manus,  cum  de¬ 
cern  simul  Athenis  Betas  una  tuierit;  quorum  longe 
princeps  Demosthenes,  ac  pene  lex  orandi  fuit:  tenta 
vis  in  eo,  tarn  densa  omnia,  ita  quibusdam  nervis  in- 
tenta  sunt.io  tarn  nihil  otiosum,  is  dicendi  modus,  ut 
nec  quid  desit  in  eo,  nec  quid  redundet,  invenias. 
Plenior  jEschines,  et  magis  fusus,  et  grandiori  similis, 
quo  minus  strictus  est;  carnis  tamen  plus  habet,  lacer- 
torum  minus.”  “An  infinite  number  of  orators  fol¬ 
low,  for  Athens  had  ten  at  one  and  the  same  time: 
at  the  head  of  these  was  Demosthenes,  who  far  sur¬ 
passed  them  all,  and  who  deserves  to  be  considered 
almost  as  the  rule  and  standard  of  eloquence.  His 
style  is  so  strong,  his  sense  so  close  and  so  impres¬ 
sive,  and  every  thing  so  just,  so  proper,  and  exact, 
that  nothing  can  be  added  or  retrenched  from  him. 
Aeschines  is  more  abundant  and  diffuse.  He  seems 
greater,  because  more  loose,  and  less  collected  in 
himself;  he  has,  however,  only  more  flesh  with  less 
nerves.” 

HYPERIDES. 

Hyperides  had  been  at  first  the  hearer  and  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Plato.  He  afterwards  applied  himself  to  the 
bar,  where  his  eloquence  was  admired. li  His  style 
had  much  sweetness  and  delicacy,  but  was  fit  only 
for  small  causes.12  He  was  joined  with  Lycurgus  in 
the  administration  of  the  public  affairs,  when  Alexan¬ 
der  attacked  the  Greeks,  and  always  declared  openly 
against  that  prince.  After  the  loss  of  the  battle  of 
Cranon,  the  Athenians  being  upon  the  point  of  deliv¬ 
ering  him  up  to  Antipater,  he  fled  to  jEgina,  and 
thence  took  refuge  in  a  temple  of  Neptune,  where 
he  was  taken  by  force,  and  carried  to  Antipater  at 
Corinth,  who  put  him  to  the  most  cruel  tortures,  in 
order  to  draw'  from  him  some  secrets  and  discoveries 


«  Ad.  Attic.  Ep.  xiii.  1.  1. 

t  This  would  be  a  very  small  revenue  for  such  a  city  as 
Athens,  and  the  augmentation  surprisingly  considerable; 
wherefore  I  do  not  know  whether  {£m»do-<o(,  six  hundred 
may  not  be  read  instead  of  QijxovTst,  sixty. 

«  See  vol.  i.  p.  511,  &c.  to  Lib.  x.  c.  1. 

»  The  metaphor  here  is  not  taken  from  the  nerves  of  the 
body,  but  the  strings  of  a  bow,  which,  beiDg  drawn  to  the 
utmost,  discharge  the  arrows  with  extraordinary  force  and 
impetuosity. 

“  Plut.  in  Hyper. 

12  Duleis  imprimis  et  acutus  Hyperides:  sed  minoribus 
causis,  ut  non  dixerim  utilior,  magis  par.  Quinctil.  1.  i.  c.  i 
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he  wanted  to  know.  But,  lest  the  violence  of  the 
pain  should  force  him  to  betray  hi* *  friends  and  coun¬ 
try,  he  bit  off  his  tongue  with  his  teeth,  and  expired 
in  the  torments. 

DINARCHUS. 

DinARCHUS,  according  to  some,  was  a  native  of 
Corinth,  and  came  to  settle  at  Athens  when  Alexan¬ 
der  was  pursuing  his  conquests  in  Asia.l  He  was 
the  disciple  of  Theophrastus,  who  had  succeeded 
Aristotle  in  his  school,  and  contracted  a  particular  in¬ 
timacy  with  Demetrius  Phalereus.  He  did  not  plead 
himself,  but  composed  pleadings  for  those  who  had 
occasion  for  them.  He  made  Hyperides  his  model, 
or  rather,  according  to  others,  Demosthenes,  whose 
animated  and  vehement  style  suited  his  genius  better. 

CHANGE  OF  ELOQUENCE  AMONG  THE  GREEKS. 

The  space  of  time  between  Pericles  and  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  of  whom  we  are  going  to  speak,  was  the 
golden  age  of  eloquence  among  the  Greeks;  and  in¬ 
cluded  about  an  hundred  and  thirty  years.  Before 
Pericles,  Greece  had  produced  abundance  of  great 
men  for  government,  policy,  and  war;  besides  num¬ 
bers  of  excellent  philosophers:  but  eloquence  was 
very  little  known  there.  It  was  he,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  who  first  placed  it  in  honour,  who  demon¬ 
strated  its  force  and  power,  and  introduced  the  taste 
for  it.  This  taste  was  not  common  to  all  Greece. 
Is  there  any  mention  in  those  times  of  any  Argive, 
Corinthian,  or  Theban  orator?  It  confined  itself  to 
Athens,  that  in  the  interval  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
produced  the  great  number  of  illustrious  orators, 
whose  merit  has  done  it  so  much  honour,  and  has 
rendered  its  reputation  immortal.  AH  that  time  may 
be  called  the  reign  of  solid  and  true  eloquence,  which 
neither  knows  nor  admits  of  any  other  ornament,  but 
natural  beauty  without  paint.  “Hate  tetas  effudit 
hanc  copiam ;  et,  ut  opinio  mea  fert,  succus  ille  et  san¬ 
guis  incorruptus  usque  ad  hanc  aetatem  oratorum  fuit, 
in  quo  naturalis  inesset  non  fucatus  nitor.”2 

As  long  as  Greece  proposed  to  herself  these  great 
orators  for  models,  and  imitated  them  with  fidelity, 
the  taste  for  sound  eloquence,  that  is,  the  manly  and 
the  solid,  subsisted  in  all  its  purity.  But,  after  their 
deaths,  when  she  began  insensibly  to  lose  sight  of 
them,  and  to  follow  different  tracks,  an  eloquence  of 
a  new  kind,  more  set  oft  and  embellished,  succeeded 
the  ancient,  and  soon  made  it  disappear.  Demetrius 
Phalereus  occasioned  this  change;  of  whom  it  remains 
for  me  to  speak. 

DEMETRIUS  PHALEREUS. 

Demetrius  was  surnamed  Phalereus  from  Phalera, 
one  of  the  ports  of  Athens,  where  he  was  born.  The 
celebrated  Theophrastus  was  his  master. 

I  shall  not  repeat  his  bistory  in  this  place,  which 
is  related  with  sufficient  extent  elsewhere.3  The 
reader  may  see  there,  that  Cassander,  having  made 
himself  master  of  Athens  some  time  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  confided  the  government 
of  it  to  Demetrius,  who  retained  it  ten  years,  and 
acted  with  so  much  wisdom,  that  the  people  erected 
three  hundred  and  sixty  statues  in  honour  of  him;  in 
what  manner  they  were  afterwards  thrown  down, 
and  he  himself  obliged  to  retire  into  Egypt,  where 
Ptolemy  Soter  received  him  with  great  kindness: 
and  lastly,  his  imprisonment  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  where  he  died  by  the  bite  of  an  aspic. 

I  consider  Demetrius  Phalereus  here  only  as  an 
orator,  and  am  to  show  in  what  manner  he  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  decline  and  destruction  of  eloquence  at 
Athens. 

I  have  already  said  that  he  had  been  the  disciple 
of  Theophrastus,  so  called  from  his  excellent  and 
divine  manner  of  speaking.  He  had  acquired  under 
him  a  florid  and  elegant  style,  abounding  with  orna¬ 
ments,  and  had  exeicised  himself  in  that  kind  of  elo¬ 
quence,  which  is  called  the  temperate  or  mediate , 
which  keeps  the  mean  betwixt  the  sublime  and  sim¬ 
ple;  admits  all  the  ornaments  of  art;  employs  the  shin- 


>  Plat,  in  Dinar.  »  Brut.  n.  3G.  1  See  vol.  ii.  p.  22,  Sir.. 
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ing  graces  of  elocution,  and  the  glitter  of  thoughts; 
in  a  word,  which  abounds  with  the  sweet  and  agreea¬ 
ble,  but  is  void  of  force  and  energy,  and  with  all  its 
glow  and  embellishment  rises  no  higher  than  medio¬ 
crity.  Demetrius  excelled  in  this  manner  of  writing, 
which  is  highly  capable  of  pleasing  and  exciting  ad¬ 
miration  of  itself,  if  not  compared  with  the  sublime 
kind,  the  solid  and  majestic  beauty  of  which  makes 
the  faint  lustre  of  its  slight  and  superficial  charms 
appear  like  nothing.  It  was  easy  to  perceive  from 
his  flowing,  sweet,  agreeable  style,  that  he  had  been 
the  scholar  of  TheophrastusA  His  shining  expres¬ 
sions,  and  happy  metaphors,  says  Cicero,  were  a  kind 
of  stars,  that  glittered  in  his  discourse,  and  made  it 
luminous. 

The  mind  is  generally  apt  enough  to  be  dazzled  by 
this  kind  of  eloquence,  which  deceives  the  judgment 
by  pleasing  the  imagination.  And  this  happened  now 
at  Athens,  where  Demetrius5  was  the  first  who  struck 
at  the  ancient  solid  taste,  and  began  the  corruption 
of  eloquence.  His  sole  view  in  speaking  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  was  to  please  them.  He  was  for  showing  the 
mildness  and  benevolence  of  his  disposition,  which 
indeed  was  his  character:  but  the  smooth  terms  and 
accent  in  which  he  conveyed  it,  tickled  the  ears  of 
his  auditors  without  going  farther,  and  only  left  be¬ 
hind  it  a  pleasing  remembrance  of  a  sweet  and  har¬ 
monious  disposition  of  studied  words  and  thoughts. 
It  was  not  like  the  victorious  eloquence  of  Pericles, 
which,  whilst  it  abounded  with  charms,  was  armed 
with  thunders  and  lightning,  and  left  in  the  mind  of 
the  hearer,  not  only  a  sense  of  pleasure  and  delight, 
but  a  lively  impression,  a  kind  of  resistless  impulse, 
that  reached  and  engrossed  the  heart. 

This  showy  eloquence  may  sometimes  be  applica¬ 
ble  on  occasions  of  pomp  and  splendour,  in  which  no 
other  ends  are  proposed,  but  to  please  the  auditors, 
and  to  display  wit,  as  in  the  case  of  panegyrics,  pro¬ 
vided,  however,  that  wise  restrictions  be  observed, 
and  the  liberty  allowed  to  this  kind  of  discourse  be 
kept  within  just  bounds.  Perhaps  also  this  species 
of  eloquence  would  have  been  less  dangerous,  if  it 
had  been  confined  to  the  private  assemblies  of  the 
rhetoricians  and  sophists,  who  admitted  only  an  in¬ 
considerable  number  of  hearers.  But  that  of  Deme¬ 
trius  had  a  far  more  ample  theatre.  It  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  whole  people;  so  that  his  manner  of  speak¬ 
ing,  if  applauded,  as  it  always  was,  became  the  rule 
of  the  public  taste.  No  other  language  was  heard  at 
the  bar;  and  the  schools  of  rhetoric  were  obliged  to 
conform  to  it.  All  declamations,  which  were  their 
principal  exercise,  and  of  which  the  invention  is  as¬ 
cribed  to  our  Demetrius,  were  formed  upon  the  same 
plan.  In  proposing  his  style  to  themselves,  they  did 
not  keep  within  the  bounds  he  had  observed:  for  he 
was  excellent  in  parts,  and  merited  praise  in  many 
things.  But  as  for  them,  elocution,  thoughts,  figures, 
every  thing,  as  is  usual,  was  strained,  and  carried  to 
excess.  This  bad  taste  made  its  way  with  rapidity 
into  the  provinces,  where  it  still  grew  much  more  cor¬ 
rupt.  As  soon  as  eloquence  had  quitted  the  Piraeus 
in  this  condition,  and  dispersed  itself  into  the  islands, 
and  over  Asia,  it  lost  that  Attic  health  and  vigour  it 
had  preserved  so  long  at  home,  assumed  the  manners 
of  strangers  and  almost  unlearned  to  speak;6  so  great 
and  precipitate  was  its  decline.  We  have  this  de¬ 
scription  of  it  from  Cicero. 

The  ruin  of  liberty  at  Athens  partly  conduced  to 

*  Orator  parum  vehemens,  dulcis  tamen,  ut  Theophrasti 
discipulum  agnosoeres.  Offic.  1.  i.  n.  3. 

Cujus  oratio  cum  sedatd  placidSque  loquitur,  turn  illus- 
trant  earn  quasi  stellae  qutedam  tralata  verba  atque  iunmuta- 
ta.  Orat.  n.  92. 

*  Hie  primus  iriflexit  orationem,  et  earn  modem  teneram- 
que  reddidit:  et  suavis,  sicut  fuit,  videri  maluit,  quam  gra¬ 
vis  ;  sed  suavitate  ea,  qua  perfunderet  animus,  non  qua  per- 
friugeret;  et  tantum  ut  memoriam  concinnitatis  sute,  non 
(quemadmodum  de  Pericde  scripsit  Eupolis)  cum  deiectationa 
aculeos  eliam  relioqueret  in  animis  eorum,  a  quibus  esset 
auditus.  Brut.  n.  38. 

«  Ut  semel  &  Piraeeo  eloquentia  evecta  est,  omnes  peragra- 
vit  insulas,  atque  peregrinata  tola  Asia  est,  ut  se  externi* 
obiineret  moribus,  omnemque  iliam  salubrUatcm  Atticte  dic- 
tionis  quasi  sanilatem  perderet,  ac  loqui  pene  dedisceret 
Brut.  n.  51- 
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hasten  that  of  eloquence.  The  great  men,  who  had 
done  it  so  much  honour  by  the  talent  of  speaking, 
appeared  there  no  more.  Only  some  rhetoricians 
and  sophists,  dispersed  in  the  several  parts  of  Greece 
and  Asia,  supported  in  some  small  degree  its  ancient 
reputation.  I  have  spoken  of  them  elsewhere. 

But.  what  is  most  surprising,  some  ages  after,  elo¬ 
quence  resumed  new  force,  and  appeared  again  with 
almost  as  much  splendour  as  of  old  at  Athens.  It  is 
plain  that  I  mean  those  happy  times  in  which  the 
Greek  fathers  made  so  laudable  and  holy  a  use  of 
this  talent.  For  I  am  not  afraid  to  compare  St.  Basil, 
St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  St.  Chrysostom,  and  some 
others,  with  the  most  celebrated  orators  of  Athens. 
I  have  inserted  several  extracts  from  them  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  treatise  upon  study,  especially 
from  St.  Chrysostom,  which  in  my  opinion  are  not 
inferior  to  the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  either  in 
beauty  of  style,  solidity  of  argument,  greatness  of 
matter,  or  force  and  vehemence  of  passions.  The 
reader  may  consult  these  passages,  which  renders 
unnecessary  mv  giving  new  proofs  of  what  I  advance 
here;  and  I  believe  he  will  agree  with  me,  that  there 
is  nothing  finer  or  more  eloquent  to  be  found  in  all 
the  writings  of  ancient  Greece. 

We  shall  soon  see  that  the  Latin  eloquence  had 
not  the  same  good  fortune.  As  soon  as  it  began  to 
decline,  after  having  shone  out  with  extraordinary 
lustre  for  some  years,  it  continually  languished,  and 
sunk  by  degrees  sufficiently  rapid,  till  it  fell  at  last 
into  a  state  of  corruption,  from  which  it  has  never 
since  raised  itself.  And  this  is  what  I  am  to  show  in 
the  following  article. 

ARTICLE  II. 

OF  THE  LATHS'  ORATORS. 

Rome,  intent  at  first  upon  strengthening  herself  in 
her  new  establishment,  then  upon  extending  her  do¬ 
minions  continually  around  her,  and  afterwards  on 
ushing  her  conquests  into  remote  regions,  devoted 
er  whole  care  and  application  for  many  ages  to 
military  exercises,  and  continued  during  all  that  time 
without  taste  for  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  general, 
and  in  particular  for  eloquence,  of  which  she  had 
hitherto  scarce  any  idea.  It  was  not  till  after  she 
had  subjected  the  most  powerful  nations,  and  estab¬ 
lished  herself  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  that  her  com¬ 
merce  with  the  Greeks  began  to  reform  her  grossness 
and  kind  of  barbarity  in  respect  to  the  exercises  of 
the  mind.t  The  Roman  youth,  who  seemed  then  to 
awake  out  of  a  profound  sleep,  became  sensible  of  a 
new  species  of  glory  unknown  to  their  ancestors,  and 
began  to  open  their  eyes,  and  conceive  a  taste  for 
eloquence. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  beginning,  pro- 
ress,  perfection,  and  decline  of  eloquence,  I  shall 
ivide  the  Roman  orators  into  four  ages;  but  shall 
expatiate  only  upon  such  of  them  as  are  most  known 
either  by  their  works  or  reputation. 

SECTION  I. 

FIRST  AGE  OF  THE  ROMAN  ORATORS. 

The  Romans,  in  the  arms  of  peace,  the  friend  of 
science,  and  mother  of  leisure,  made  at  first  some  ef¬ 
forts  for  the  attainment  of  eloquence.  But  as  they 
were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  means  necessary  to  use 
for  acquiring  it,  and  had  no  other  guide  but  their  own 
reason  and  reflections,  they  made  but  little  progress.® 
It  was  necessary  to  call  in  conquered  Greece  to  the 
aid  of  her  victors.  As  soon  as  the  Grecian  rhetori¬ 
cians  had  been  heard  at  Rome,  had  taught  there,  and 

*  Postea  qufim  imperio  omnium  gentium  constitute,  diu- 
turnitas  pacis  otium  confirmavit,  nemo  fere  laudis  cupidus 
adolescens  non  sibi  ad  dicendum  studio,  omni  enitendum  pu- 
tavit.  Lib.  i.  de  Oral.  n.  14. 

’  Ac.  primO  quidem  totius  rationis  ignari,  qui  neque  exer- 
citationis  uliam  viam,  neque  aliquod  prreceptum  artis  esse 
arbitrarentur,  lantum,  quantum  ingenio  el  cogitatione  pote- 
rant,  consequebaotur.  Post  autem,  auditis  oratoribus  Grte- 
ris,  cognitisque  eorum  literis,  adhibitisquo  doctoribus,  in- 
eredibili  quodam  nostri  homines  dicendi  studio  flagravermit 
Lib.  i.  de  Oral.  n.  14. 


their  books  began  to  be  read,  the  Roman  youth  con¬ 
ceived  an  incredible  ardour  for  eloquence.  We  have 
seen  elsewhere3  what  difficulties  it  met  with  on  its 
first  entrance  into  Rome,  and  what  obstacles  it  had 
to  surmount  in  establishing  itself  there.  But  it  is  of 
the  nature  of  eloquence  to  conquer  opposition,  and 
to  force  the  barriers  laid  in  its  way.  It  succeeded 
at  Rome,  nowithstandmg  the  endeavours  of  Cato, 
who,  though  a  great  orator  himself,  was  against  the 
people’s  devoting  themselves  too  much  to  the  arts  of 
Greece;  and  in  a  short  time  became  the  reigning  study 
there.  The  greatest  men  afterwards,  as  Scipio  and 
Laelius,  had  always  learned  Greeks  about  them,  from 
whom  they  made  it  their  glory  to  receive  lessons.* * 

To  proceed  to  the  orators  of  the  first  age,  the  most 
known  are  Cato  the  Censor,  the  Gracchi,  Scipio  i£mi- 
lianus,  and  Laelius.  They  had  excellent  natural  parts, 
a  wonderful  fund  of  wit,  great  order  in  their  dis¬ 
course,  force  in  their  proofs,  solidity  in  their  thoughts, 
and  energy:  but  neither  art,  delicacy,  grace,  care  in 
the  arrangement  of  words,  nor  knowledge  of  the 
numbers  and  harmony  of  speech. 

Cato  had  composed  an  infinite  number  of  orations.* 
More  than  an  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  were  extant 
in  Cicero’s  time:  but  they  were  not  read.  He  affirms, 
however,  that  his  eloquence  wants  only  those  lively 
figures,  and  glowing  colours,  which  were  not  known 
in  his  time.6 

The  Gracchi  distinguished  themselves  also  by  an 
eloquence  manly  and  vigorous,  but  void  of  ornaments. 
Cicero  has  preserved  "  some  lines  of  a  discourse  spoke 
by  young  Gracchus  after  his  brother’s  death,  which 
are  very  lively  and  pathetic,  and  which  he  has  imi¬ 
tated  himself  in  the  peroration  of  his  defence  of 
Murena.  “Quo  me  miser  conferam?  quo  vertam? 
In  capitoliumne?  at  fratris  sanguine  redundat.  An 
domum?  matremne  ut  miseram  lamentantemque  vi- 
deam,  et  abjectam?”  “Where  shall  I  go,  whither 
shall  I  turn  myself,  miserable  as  I  am?  Shall  it  be 
to  the  capitol?  but  that  still  reeks  with  my  brother’s 
blood.  Shall  I  go  home?  what,  to  behold  my  moth¬ 
er’s  sorrow,  to  hear  her  mourn,  and  see  her  lying 
inconsolable  on  the  ground?’’  If  the  rest  of  his  dis¬ 
course  resembled  these  few  lines,  it  did  not  give  place 
in  any  thing  to  those  of  Cicero.  In  pronouncing 
them,  every  thing  spoke  in  him,  his  eyes,  voice,  ges¬ 
ture;  so  that  his  enemies  themselves  could  not  refrain 
from  tears. 8  Aulus  Gellius*  has  preserved  two  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  discourse  of  C.  Gracchus,  which  are  not 
of  the  same  taste  with  that  cited  by  Cicero.  They 
are  elegant,  but  cold,  though  the  subject  is  weighty 
and  affecting.  It  was  the  same  Gracchus  who  had 
always  a  slave  behind  him  with  a  flute,  to  give  him 
notice  when  to  raise  or  lower  his  voice. 

Quinctilian  frequently  opposes  the  style  of  the  age 
we  speak  of  to  that  of  his  own  times,  and  gives  us  an 
excellent  precept  on  that  head.  “  Youth,”  says  he, 
“have  two  great  faults  to  shun. 4b. The  first  would  be, 
if,  upon  the  recommendation  of  any  excessive  admirer 
of  the  ancients,  they  should  study  and  imitate  the 
orations  of  Cato,  the  Gracchi,  and  the  like  authors; 
for  that  would  render  their  style  stiff',  dry,  and  rug¬ 
ged.  The  opposite  fault  is,  their  being  charmed  with 
the  glittering  prettiness,  the  finery  of  the  soft  effem¬ 
inate  style  now  in  fashion,  and  spoiling  their  taste 
by  a  fondness  for  a  gaudy  luscious  kind  of  eloquence, 
the  more  dangerous  for  them,  as  the  more  grateful  to 
their  age  and  character.  But  when  their  judgment  is 
formed,  and  they  are  safe  on  that  side,  1  would  ad¬ 
vise  them,”  continues  he  “  to  read  the  ancients,  whose 
strong  and  manly  eloquence,  when  separated  from  the 
rudeness  and  inelegance  of  the  gross  age  in  which 
they  lived,  will  sustain,  and  even  exalt,  the  beauties 
and  ornaments  of  ours.  I  would  also  exhort  them  to 


»  Ancient  History.  «  Lib.  ii.  de  Orat.  n.  155. 

•  Ctc.  m  Brut.,  n.  65. 

8  Intelliges  nihil  illius  lineamentis  nisi  eorum  pigmento- 
rum,  quas  invents  nondura  e-rant,  florem  et  colorem  defuisse 
Brut.  n.  298. 

’  Lib.  iii.  de  Orat.  n.  215. 

"  Q.um  sic  ab  illo  acta  esse  constabat,  oculis,  voce,  eestu, 
inimici  ut  lacrymus  tenere  non  possent.  Brut.  n.  298. 
s  Lib.  x.  c.  3. 
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itudy  the  moderns  attentively,  who  are  excellent  in 
parts,  and  may  be  of  great  use  to  them.”  > 

I  thought  this  passage  of  Quinctilian  proper  in  this 
place  for  explaining  the  style  of  the  times  in  ques¬ 
tion:  besides  which,  it  includes  very  judicious  advice, 
that  the  youth  of  the  present  age  may  also  apply  to 
their  advantage. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  the  character  of  the  eloquence 
of  Scipio  and  Ltelius;  and  assure  myself,  that,  though 
it  savoured  of  the  age  they  lived  in,  it  was  far  from 
the  roughness  of  Cato’s  and  the  Gracchi.  I  shall  only 
relate  here  a  fact  highly  for  the  honour  of  Laelius, 
and  which  shows  how  far  he  carried  his  candour  and 
integrity.  He  had  taken  upon  him  the  care  of  a  very 
important  cause,  and  pled  it  with  abundance  of  elo¬ 
quence.2 * *  The  judges  however  did  not  think  his  ar¬ 
guments  sufficed  to  determine  their  sentence,  and 
referred  it  to  another  hearing.  Laelius  laboured  it 
anew,  and  pled  it  a  second  time,  but  with  the  same 
success  as  before.  Upon  which,  without  farther  de¬ 
lay,  he  obliged  his  clients  to  put  their  cause  into  the 
hands  of  Galba,  a  famous  orator  of  those  times,  who 
was  more  vehement  and  pathetic  than  him.  It  was 
not  without  great  difficulty,  that  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  undertake  it;  however  he  carried  it  unani¬ 
mously  by  his  first  pleading.  “  It  was  then,  as  in  all 
other  things,  the  better  and  more  humane  custom,” 
says  Cicero,  “to  be  easy  in  doing  justice  to  the  merit 
of  others,  though  at  one's  own  expense.”  “  Erat 
omnino  turn  mos,  ut  in  reliquis  rebus  melior,  sic  in 
hoc  ipso  humanior;  ut  facile3  essent  in  suum  cuique 
tribuendo.” 

SECTION  II. — SECOND  AGE  OF  THE  ROMAN  ORA¬ 
TORS. 

I  SHALL  place  four  orators  in  this  second  age:  An¬ 
tony  and  Crassus,  more  advanced  in  years;  and  Cotta 
and  Sulpitius,  younger  men.  They  are  hardly  known 
by  any  thing  but  what  Cicero  tells  us  of  them  in  his 
books  of  rhetoric.  He  observes,  it  was  under  the  two 
first  that  the  Roman  eloquence,  having  attained  a 
kind  of  maturity,  began  to  be  capable  of  entering  the 
lists  with  that  of  the  Greeks.3 

Antony ,4  in  his  voyage  to  Cilicia,  whither  he  went 
as  proconsul,  stopped  for  some  time  at  Athens  and  in 
the  island  of  Rhodes  upon  different  pretexts,  but  in  re¬ 
ality  for  the  opportunity  of  conversing  with  the  most 
able  rhetoricians,  and  in  order  to  improve  himself  in 
eloquence  by  their  instructions.  He  however  always 
affected  from  that  time  to  appear  ignorant  of  what 
the  Greeks  taught  respecting  the  art  of  speaking, 
with  the  view  of  rendering  his  eloquence  thereby  the 
less  suspected.5  And  he  accordingly  was  generally 
supposed  by  his  hearers  to  come  to  the  bar,  and  to 
plead  his  causes,  almost  without  preparations.6  But, 
in  reality,  he  was  so  well  prepared,  that  the  judges 
were  often  not  enough  so  in  their  distrust  of  him. 
Nothing  for  the  success  of  his  cause  escaped  him. 
He  knew  how  to  dispose  every  proof  in  the  place 
where  it  made  most  impression.  He  was  less  atten¬ 
tive  to  the  delicacy  and  elegance  of  his  terms,  than 


*  Duo  genera  maximS  cavenda  pueris  puto.  Unum,  ne 
quis  eos  antiquitatis  nimius  admirator  in  Gracchorum  Ca- 
tonisque,  et  aiiorum  similium  lectione  durescere  velit:  fient 
enim  horridi  et  jejuni.  — Alterum  quod  huic  diversum 
est,  ne  recentis  hujus  lascivite  flosculis  capti,  voluptate  qua- 
dam  prava  deliniantur,  ut  prtedulce  illud  genus,  et  puerili- 
frus  ingeniis  hoc  gratius,  quo  propius  est,  adament.  Firmis 
autem  judiciis,  jamque  extra  periculum  positis,  suaserim  et 
antiques  legere,  ex  quibus  si  assumatur  solida  ao  virilis  in¬ 
genii  vis,  deterso  rudis  seculi  squolore,  turn  noster  hie  cul- 
tus  clarius  enitescet :  et  uovos,  quibus  et  ipsis  multa  virtue 
adest.  Quinctil. !.  ii.  c.  6, 

»  Brut.  n.  85 — 88. 

*  Quod  idcirco  posui,  ut  dicendi  Latin6  prima  maturitas 
in  qua  state  extitisset,  posset  ariimadverti.  Cic.  in  Brut. 

n.  161. 

Ego  sic  existimo — in  his  primum  cum  Graeorum  gloria 
Latine  dicendi  copiam  aequatam.  Ib.  n.  138. 

«  Lib.  i.  de  Orat.  n.  8.  Lib.  ii.  de  Orat.  n.  3. 

»  Ibid.  n.  153. 

*  Erat  memorin  summa,  nulla  meditatioms  suspicio.  Im- 
paratns  semper  aggredi  ad  dicendum  videbatur-  sed  ita  erat 
paratus,  ut  Judices,  illo  dicente,  nonnunquari  viderentur 
non  satis  parati  ad  cavendum  fuisse.  Brut.  n. .  39. 
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to  their  force  and  energy.  He  seemed  to  regard  onl^ 
things  in  themselves,  and  right  reason:  in  a  word,  he 
had  all  the  great  qualities  of  an  orator,  and  support* * I 
ed  them  wonderfully  by  the  force  and  dignity  of  hi* 
utterance. 

In  the  second  book  of  the  Orator!  he  traces  the 
plan  himself  of  an  oration  which  he  pronounced  in 
defence  of  Norbanus,  who  was  justly  prosecuted  as 
the  author  of  a  sedition:  a  cause,  as  it  is  easy  to  con¬ 
ceive,  of  a  very  tender  and  difficult  nature.  He  treat¬ 
ed  it  with  such  art,  force,  and  eloquence,  as  wrested 
the  criminal  from  the  severity  of  the  judges:  and  hs 
confesses  himself,  that  he  carried  his  cause  less  by 
the  strength  of  reason,  than  the  vehemence  of  the 
passions  he  knew  how  to  introduce  with  judgment. 
Ita  magis  affeclis  animis  Judicum,  qu dm  doctis ,  tua, 
Sulpili,  est  &  nobis  turn  accusatio  victa.  Sulpitius, 
the  advocate  on  the  other  side,  had  notwithstanding 
left  the  judges  perfectly  convinced  of  the  justice  of 
his  cause,  and  highly  incensed  against  Norbanus: 
Citm  iibi  ego,  non  judicium,  sed  incendium  tradi- 
dissem.  Nothing  is  more  capable  of  forming  young 
pleaders  than  the  plan  of  this  harangue:  but  they 
ought  not  to  imitate  the  use  Antony  made  at  that 
time  of  his  talents  for  saving  a  criminal  from  the 
punishment  he  deserved. 

Crassus  was  the  only  orator  that  could  be  ranked 
with  Antony,  and  some  give  him  the  preference  to 
the  other. 8  He  was  but  three  years  younger  than 
him.  His  peculiar  character  was  an  air  of  gravity 
and  dignity,  which  he  knew  how  to  temper  with  an 
insinuating  politeness,  and  even  refined  pleasantry 
and  raillery,  that  never  forgot  the  decency  of  the 
orator.®  His  language  was  pure  and  correct  with 
elegance,  but  easy  and  void  of  affectation.  He  ex¬ 
plained  himself  with  wonderful  clearness,  and  exalt¬ 
ed  the  beauty  of  his  discourse  by  the  strength  of  his 
proofs,  and  agreeable  allusions  and  similitudes. 

When  Crassus  had  to  do  with  persons  of  merit  and 
reputation,  he  took  care  to  proceed  with  tenderness 
and  reserve,  and  employed  no  raillery  in  respect  to 
them  that  could  shock  or  offend;  in  quo  genere  nulli 
aculei  contumeliarum  inerant: — a  moderation  very 
extraordinary  in  those  who  value  themselves  upon 
pleasantry,  and  who  find  it  very  hard  to  keep  in  a 
smart  saying  when  it  comes  uppermost,  and  which 
they  think  it  for  their  honour  to  vent. to  But  he  be¬ 
haved  differently  to  such  as  gave  room  for  it  by  their 
bad  conduct.  One  Brutus,  of  whom  I  am  going  to 
speak,  was  of  this  number.  He  had  taken  up  the 
business  of  an  accuser  for  the  sake  of  the  rewards 
granted  by  the  laws  to  such  as  convicted  criminals:  a 
calling  which  was  looked  upon  at  Rome  as  highly 
unworttiy  of  a  man  of  condition  and  probity,  though 
a  young  man  was  approved  there  for  making  himself 
known  by  accusing  some  person  of  importance.  This 
Brutus  was  universally  scandalous  as  a  prodigal  who 
had  squandered  his  estate  in  excesses  and  debauchery. 
Pleading  one  day  against  Crassus,  he  caused  two 
speeches  of  that  orator  to  be  read,  in  which  he  had 
manifestly  cantradicted  himself.  Crassus  was  highly 
nettled,  and  knew  well  how  to  be  even  with  him. 
For  that  purpose  he  caused  three  dialogues  of  Bru¬ 
tus’s  father  to  be  read  also,  in  each  of  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  custom  common  enough,  mention  was  made 
in  the  beginning  of  the  country-house,  where  the 
conversation  was  supposed  to  be  held.  After  having 
by  this  method  introduced  the  names  and  reality,  of 
three  estates  which  his  father  had  left  him,  he  asked 
him  with  bitter  reproaches  what  was  become  of  them. 
An  accidental  circumstance  gave  Crassus  occasion 
to  treat  him  in  the  same  cause  with  a  quite  different 
force  and  vivacity,  and  to  unite  the  most  severe  in¬ 
vectives  with  raillery. n  While  they  were  pleading 


I  Lib.  ii.  de  Orat.  n.  197—203.  *  Brut.  n.  143. 

9  Erat  summa  gravitas  :  erat  cum  gravitate  junctus  face* 

tiarum  et  urbanitatis  oratorius  non  scurrilis  lepos.  Latina 
loqueridi  aocurata  et  sine  molestia  diligens  elegnntia  &c. 

10  Quod  est  hominibus  facetis  et  dicacibus  dimcillunum, 
habere  hominum  ralionem  et  temporum,  et  ea,  quas  UC9)P* 

rant,  cum  falsissime  dici  possunt,  tenere.  2  de  Orat.  n.  22J. 

II  Quis  est  qtii  non  futeatur,  hoc  lepore  atque  iis  facetu* 
non  minus  refutatum  esse  Brutum,  quam  illis  tiagoediis. 
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in  the  forum,  where  every  body  knows  all  great 
Causes  were  tried,  the  funeral  procession  of  a  Roman 
lady  passed  by,  at  the  head  of  which,  according  to 
the  ceremonies  practised  on  such  occasions  at  Rome, 
the  images  of  her  ancestors  were  carried:  she  was 
of  the  family  of  the  Junii,  of  which  that  of  Brutus 
was  a  branch.  Upon  this  unexpected  sight,  Crassus, 
as  if  transported  with  a  sudden  enthusiasm,  fixing  his 
eyes  on  Brutus,  with  the  most  animated  voice  and 
gesture:  “  Why  do  you  sit,  Brutus'?”  said  he,  “  What 
news  would  you  have  this  good  old  lady  carry  to 
your  father,  and  to  those  great  men,  whose  images 
you  see  borne  before  her?  What  shall  she  say  of 
you  to  your  ancestors,  and  particularly  to  Lucius 
Brutus,  who  delivered  this  people  from  the  tyranny 
of  kings?  What  shall  she  tell  them  you  do?  What 
business,  what  glory,  what  virtue  shall  she  say  you 
study?  Is  it  to  increase  your  patrimony?  That 
would  not  suit  your  birth;  besides,  your  debauches 
have  entirely  eaten  up  that.  Is  it  the  civil  law? 
Your  father’s  example  might  induce  you  to  it;  but 
of  that  you  do  not  so  much  as  know  the  most  com¬ 
mon  principles.  Is  war  your  study  ?  No,  you  never 
saw  a  camp.  Or  eloquence?  Of  that  too  you  know 
nothing:  and  as  for  the  volubility  of  your  tongue  and 
the  strength  of  your  lungs,  you  devote  them  wholly 
in  this  place  to  the  vile  and  execrable  traffic  of  gain 
by  calumnies.  And  do  you  dare  to  see  the  sun?  To 
look  the  judges  in  the  face,  to  appear  at  the  bar,  in 
the  forum,  the  city,  and  in  the  sight  of  the  people? 
Are  you  not  struck  with  shame  and  horror  at  this 
procession,  that  deceased  lady  and  those  venerable 
images,  whose  glory  you  dishonour  so  much  by  your 
infamous  practices?”  A  passage  like  this  suffices  to 
show  us  what  we  are  to  judge  of  the  character  and 
merit  of  Crassus’s  eloquence. 

To  this  rare  talent  he  added  great  knowledge  of 
the  civil  law;  in  which  however  Scsevola  far  exceed¬ 
ed  him.  He  was  the  most  learned  civilian,  and  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  orators  of  his  time.  They 
were  both  nearly  of  the  same  age,* 1  had  passed 
through  the  same  dignities,  and  applied  themselves  to 
the  same  functions  and  studies.  This  resemblance, 
and  kind  of  equality,  far  from  exciting  the  least 
thought  of  jealousy,  as  it  often  happens,  and  from 
making  the  least  change  whatsoever  in  their  friend¬ 
ship,  only  served  to  improve  and  augment  it. 

I  shall  say  only  a  few  words  of  the  two  young  ora¬ 
tors,  Cotta  and  Sulpitius,  who  at  this  time  made  a 
shining  figure  at  the  bar.  The  character  of  their  elo¬ 
quence  was  quite  different. 

Cotta’s  invention  was  penetrating  and  acute:  his 
elocution  pure  and  flowing.2  As  the  weakness  of  his 
lungs  obliged  him  to  avoid  all  violent  exertions  of 

quas  egit  idem,  cum  casu  in  eadora  causa  cum  funere  effer- 
retur  anus  Junia?  Proh  dii  immortales  I  Quae  fuit  ilia, 
quanta  vis,  quam  inexpectata,  quam  repentina !  cum,  con- 
jectis  oculis,  gestu  omni  imminente,  summa  gravitate,  et 
celeritate  verhorum :  Brute,  quid  sedes  ?  duid  illam  anurn 
patri  nunciare  vis  tuo?  duid  ill  is  omnibus,  quorum  imagi¬ 
nes  duci  viries  ?  duid  Lucio  Bruto,  qui  hunt;  populum  dom- 
inatu  regio  liberavit  ?  duid  te  facere  ?  Cui  rei,  cui  gloriffi, 
cui  virtuti  studere  ?  Patrimonione  augendo?  At  id  non 
est  nobilitatis.  Sed  fan  esse.  Nihil  superest:  libidines  to- 
tum  dissipaverunt.  An  juri  civili?  Est  paternum.  Sed, 
&c. — An  rei  militari,  qui  numquam  castra  videris?  An 
eloquentiae,  qutE  nulla  est  in  te,  et  quicquid  est  vocis  ae  lin¬ 
guae,  omne  in  istum  turpissimum  calumniae  quaestum  contu- 
listi  ?  Tu  lucem  aspioere  audes  ?  Tu  bos  intueri  ?  Tu  in 
foro,  tu  in  urbe,  tu  in  civium  esse  conspeetu ?  Tu  itiam 
mortuam,  tu  imagines  ipsas  non  perhorrescis  :  quibus  non 
modo  imitandis,  sed  ne  collocandis  quidem  tibu  nullum  lo¬ 
cum  reliquisti  ?  Lib.  ii.  de  Orat.  n.  223 — 226. 

i  IUud  gaudeo,  quod  et  sequalitas  vestra,  et  pares  honorum 
gradus,  et  artium  studiprumque  quasi  finitima  vioinitas,  tail- 
turn  abest  ab  obtreetatione  invidiae,  quas  solet:  lacerare  pie- 
rosque,  uti  ea  non  modo  no»  exulcerare  vestram  gratiam,  sed 
etiam  conciliare  videatur.  Brut.  n.  156. 

®  Inveniebat  igitur  acutS  Cotta  dicebat  pure  ac  solute :  et 
Ut  ad  infirmitatem  laterum  perscienter  contentionem  omnem 
remiserat,  sic  ad  virium  imbecillitatem  dicendi  accommoda* 
bat  genus.  Nihil  erat.  in  ejus  oratione  nisi  sincerum,  nihil 
nisi  sicoum.  atque  sanum:  illudque  maximum,  quod,  cum 
contentions  orationis  flectere  animos  Judicnmvix  posset,  nec 
omnino  eo  genere  diceret,  traet.ando  tamen  impellebat  ut  idem 
facercnt  a  se  coinmoti,  quod  a  Sulpitio  concitati.  Brut .  n. 
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voice,  he  took  care  to  adapt  his  style  and  manner  of 
composing  to  the  infirmity  of  his  organs.  Every 
thing  in  it  was  just,  neat,  and  strong.  But  what  wai 
more  admirable  in  him,  as  he  could  make  no  very 
great  use  of  the  vehement  and  impetuous  style,  and 
consequently  could  not  influence  the  judges  by  the 
vigour  of  his  discourse;  he  had  however  the  address 
in  treating  his  matter,  to  produce  the  same  effect  up 
on  them  by  his  calm  and  composed  manner,  as  Sulpi' 
tius  by  his  ardent  and  animated  eloquence. 

The  style  of  Sulpitius,  on  the  contrary,  was  lofty 
vehement,3  and  to  use  the  expression,  tragical.  His 
voice  was  strong,  sweet,  and  clear;  the  gesture  and 
motion  of  his  body  extremely  graceful  and  agreeable- 
but  that  grace  of  action  suited  the  bar,  not  the  stage. 
His  discourse  was  rapid  and  abundant,  but  without 
any  vicious  redundance  or  superfluity.  s  Sulpitiu9 
made  Crassus  his  model;  Cotta  was  better  pleased 
with  Antony.  But  the  latter  had  neither  Antony’s 
force,  nor  the  former  Crassus’s  pleasantry. 

There  was  a  remarkable  difference  between  Cotta 
and  Sulpitius.  The  latter  was  cut  off  in  his  youth, 
whereas  Cotta  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  was  consul, 
and  pled  with  Hortensius,  who  was,  however,  much 
younger  than  he. 

The  example  of  Cotta  and  Sulpitius  shows,  that  two 
orators  may  both  be  excellent  without  resembling 
each  other;  and  that  the  important  point  is  to  discern 
aright,  to  what  nature  or  genius  inclines  us,  and  to 
take  her  for  our  guide.  These  had  the  good  fortune 
to  find  two  great  masters  and  most  friendly  guides  in 
Antony  and  Crassus,  who  spared  no  pains,  and  made 
it  their  pleasure,  to  form  them  for  eloquence. 

SECTION  III.— THIRD  AGE  OF  THE  ROMAN  ORA¬ 
TORS. 

This  is  the  golden  age  of  Roman  eloquence,  which 
was  of  short  duration,  but  shone  out  with  great  lus¬ 
tre,  and  almost  equalled  Rome  with  Athens.  It  pro¬ 
duced  a  great  number  of  excellent  orators:  Hortensi¬ 
us,  Caesar,  who  would  have  been  an  orator  of  the  first 
class,  if  he  had  been  kept  to  the  bar,  Brutus,  Messa- 
la,  and  many  others,  who  all  acquired  great  reputa¬ 
tion  among  the  Romans,  though  tneir  orations  are  not 
come  down  to  us.  But  Cicero  obscures  the  glory  of 
all  the  rest,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  most  per¬ 
fect  model  of  Roman  eloquence  that  ever  appeared 
in  the  world.  I  must  desire  the  reader’s  permission 
for  referring  him  to  the  treatise  upon  study,  where  I 
have  expatiated  largely  upon  Cicero,  and  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  his  eloquence,  of  which,  for  that  reason,  there 
remains  little  for  me  to  say. 

He  was  indebted  to  nature  for  a  happy  genius, 
which  his  father  took  care  to  cultivate  in  a  particular 
manner,  under  the  direction  of  Crassus,  who  laid 
down  the  plan  of  his  studies.4  He  had  the  most  able 
masters  of  those  times  at  Rome,  and  went  afterwards 
into  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  to  learn  the  precepts  of 
oratory  at  their  source. 

His  brother  Quintus  believed  that  nature  alone,  with 
the  aid  of  frequent  exercise,  sufficed  to  form  the  ora¬ 
tor.5  Cicero  was  of  a  very  different  opinion,  and  wai 
convinced,  that  the  talent  of  speaking  could  only  be 
acquired  by  a  vast  extent  of  erudition.  Accordingly, 
persuaded  that  without  the  most  tenacious  application, 
and  an  ardour  that  rose  almost  to  passion,  nothing 
great  could  be  attained,  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
laborious  study.  The  fruits  of  it  soon  appeared,  and 
from  his  first  showing  himself  at  the  bar,  he  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  universal  applause. 


*  Fuit  enim  Sulpitius  vel  maxime  omnium,  quos  quidem 
ego  audiverim,  grandis,  et,  ut  ita  dicam,  traglcus  orator 
Vox  cum  magna,  turn  suavis  et  splendida :  gestus  et  motui 
corporis  ita  venustus,  ut  tamen  ad  forum  non  ad  soenam  in 
stitutus  videretur.  Inr.itata  et  volubilis,  nec  ea  redundani 
tamer,,  nec  circumfluens  oratio.  Crassum  hie  volebat  imita 
ri,  Cotta  malebat  Antonium.  Sed  ab  hoc  vis  aberat  Anto. 
nii,  Crassi  ab  illo  lepos.  Ibid.  n.  203. 

4  Lib.  ii.  de  Orat.  n.  2. 

1  Soles  nonnunquam  hac  de  re  a  me  in  disputationibus  nos 

tris  dissentire,  quod  ego  erud'itissimorum  hominum  artibus 

eloquentiam  contineri  statuam;  tu  autem  illam  ab  elegantia 

doctrime  segregandam  putes,  et  in  quodam  ingenii  atque  ex 

ercjtationis  genere  ponendam.  Lib.  i.  de  Orat.  n  5. 
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He  had  a  fertile,  warm,  and  shining  wit;  a  rich  and 
lively  imagination;  a  polished,  florid,  abundant,  and 
luxuriant  style;  which  last  quality  is  no  fault  in  a 
young  orator.  Every  body  knows  that  Cicero,  when 
master  of  the  art,  in  laying  down  rules  is  for  having 
youth  display  fertility  and  abundance  in  their  compo¬ 
sitions:  Volo  se  ejferat  in  adolescente  faecunditas.i 
Quinctilian1 2 3 *  often  and  strongly  recommends  to  mas¬ 
ters,  not  to  expect  or  require  finished  and  perfect  dis¬ 
courses  from  their  disciples.  He  prefers  a  bold  free¬ 
dom  in  their  exercises,  which  grows  wanton  while  it 
makes  efforts,  and  exceeds  the  bounds  of  the  exact 
and  the  just.  It  is  easy  to  correct  abundance,  but 
there  is  no  curing  sterility.  Cicero  himself  cites®  an 
example  of  this  luxuriant  and  too  florid  style  from 
his  own  defence  of  Roscius  Aruerinus,  who  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  parricide.  In  a  great  commonplace  upon 
parricide,  after  having  described  the  punishment  esta¬ 
blished  by  the  Roman  laws  for  such  as  were  convict¬ 
ed  of  it,  which  was  to  sow  them  up  in  a  leathern  bag, 
with  a  dog,  a  cock,  a  serpent,  and  an  ape,  and  to 
throw  them  into  the  sea,  he  adds  the  following  reflec¬ 
tion,  to  show  the  enormity  of  the  crime  by  the  singu¬ 
larity  of  the  punishment,  the  choice  of  which  seems  to 
have  had  in  view  the  excluding  of  an  ungrateful  wretch 
from  the  use  of  all  nature,  who  had  been  so  unnatu¬ 
ral  as  to  deprive  his  father  of  life.  “Quid  est  tam 
commune  quam  spiritus  vivis,  terra  mortuis,  mare 
fluctuantibus,  littus  ejectis?  Ita  vivunt,  dum  possunt, 
ut  ducere  animam  de  coelo  non  queant:  ita  moriuntur, 
ut  eorum  ossa  terra  non  tangat:  ita  jactantur  fluctibus, 
ut  nunquam  abluantur:  ita  postremo  ejiciuntur,  ut  ne 
ad  saxa  quidem  mortui  conquiescant,”  &cA  “What 
is  there  so  common  as  the  air  we  breathe  to  the  living, 
the  earth  to  the  dead,  the  water  to  those  who  go  by 
sea,  and  the  shore  to  those  who  are  driven  by  the 
waves.  By  the  invention  of  this  punishment,  these 
unhappy  wretches,  during  the  short  time  they  retain 
life  in  it,  live  without  power  to  respire  the  air,  and  die 
in  such  a  manner,  that  their  bones  cannot  touch  the 
earth:  they  are  tossed  to  and  fro  in  the  waves,  with¬ 
out  being  washed  by  them;  and  are  driven  against  the 
rocks  and  shores,  so  as  never  to  rest  or  lie  still  even 
in  death.”  The  whole  passage  upon  the  punishment 
of  parricides,  and  especially  that  part  of  it  just  quoted, 
was  received  with  extraordinary  applause.5  But  Ci¬ 
cero,  some  time  after,  began  to  perceive,  that  his 
commonplace  savoured  too  much  of  the  young  man 
(he  was  then  twenty-seven  years  old,)  and  that  if  he 
had  been  applauded,  it  was  less  from  any  real  beauty 
in  the  passage,  than  the  hopes  and  promise  he  then 
gave  of  his  future  merit.  And  indeed  this  passage  has 
nothing  in  it  but  a  glitter  without  solidity,  which  daz¬ 
zles  for  a  moment,  but  will  not  bear  the  least  serious 
examination.  The  thoughts  are  far-fetched  and  un¬ 
natural,  with  a  studied  affectation  of  antithesis  and 
contrast. 

Cicero  very  much  reformed  his  taste,  and  after 
going  to  Athens,  and  into  Asia  Minor,  where,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  celebrity  for  pleading,  he  became  the 
disciple  of  the  learned  rhetoricians  who  taught  there, 
he  returned  to  Rome  almost  entirely  changed  from 
what  he  was  when  he  left  it.6  Molo  the  Rhodian  in 
particular  was  of  great  use  to  him,  in  teaching  him  to 
retrench  the  superfluity  and  redundance,  that  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  warmth  and  vivacity  of  his  years, 
and  in  accustoming  him  to  a  less  diffused  style,  to 
keep  within  just  bounds,  and  to  give  his  discourse 
zaore  weight  and  maturity.7 * 

1  Lib.  ii.  fie  Orat.  n.  88. 

*  In  pueris  oratio  perfeeta  nec  exigi  nee  sperari  potest ; 
melior  autem  est  indoles  lteta  generosique  conatus,  et  vel- 
plura  ooncipiens  interim  spiritus.  Facile  remedium  est 
ubertatis :  sterilia  nullo  labore  vincuntur.  Quinctil.  1.  ii.  c.  4. 

3  In  Orat.  n.  107,  108.  «  Pro.  Rose.  Amer.  n.  75. 

s  Q.uamis  ilia  clamoribus  adolescentuli  diximus  de  sup- 

plieio  parricidarum  !  quas  neqoaquam  satis  deferbuisse  post 

aliquanto  sentire  ccepimus.  Sunt  enim  omnia  sieut  adoles- 

centis,  non  tam  re  et  maturitate  quam  spe  et  expectatioue 

laudati.  __  “In  Brut.  n.  316. 

’  Molo  dedit  operam,  si  modfl  id  consequi  potuit,  ut  nimis 

redundantes  nos  et  superfluentes  juvenili  quadam  dicendi 

impunitate  reprimeret,  et  quasi  extra  repas  diffluentes  coer- 

ceret.  Ita  recepi  me,  biennio  post,  non  modo  exercitatior, 

ted  propS  mutatus 
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The  emulation  excited  in  him  by  the  great  success 
of  his  friend,  but  rival,  Hortensius,  was  of  infinite  ser¬ 
vice  to  him.  I  have  spoken  of  it  elsewhere  8  with 
sufficient  extent.  He  seems  from  that  period  to  have 
formed  the  design  of  carrying  from  Greece,  or  at  least 
of  disputing  with  her,  the  glory  of  eloquence.  He 
exerted  himself  in  every  branch  of  it  courageously, 
without  neglecting  one.  The  simple,  the  florid,  and 
the  sublime  styles  became  equally  familiar  to  him; 
and  he  has  given  us  the  most  finished  models  in  these 
three  species  of  eloquence.  He  mentions  several 
places  in  his  treatise  be  Oratore,  where  he  had  em¬ 
ployed  these  different  kinds  of  style;  and  ingeniously 
confesses,  that,  if  he  has  not  attained  perfection  in 
them,  he  has  at  least  attempted  and  shadowed  it.9 * * * *  No¬ 
body  knew  the  heart  of  man  better  than  he,  or  suc¬ 
ceeded  better  in  moving  the  springs  of  it,  whether  he 
insinuates  into  his  hearer’s  favour  by  the  soft  and  ten¬ 
der  passions,  or  uses  those  which  require  bold  fig¬ 
ures,  vehemence,  and  the  strongest  and  most  affect¬ 
ing  eloquence. io  To  be  convinced  of  this,  the  reader 
has  only  to  consult  his  perorations.  When  pleadings 
were  divided,  this  last  part  was  always  left  to  him, in 
which  he  never  failed  to  succeed  in  a  peculiar  man¬ 
ner;  not,  says  he,  that  he  had  more  wit  than  others, 
but  because  he  was  more  moved  and  affected  himself, 
without  which  his  discourse  would  not  have  been  ca¬ 
pable  of  moving  and  affecting  the  judges;!* 

It  was  this  admirable  union  and  application  of  all 
the  different  qualities  of  the  orator,  that  occasioned 
the  rapid  success  of  Cicero’s  pleadings.1*  He  owns 
himself,  that  Rome  had  never  seen  nor  heard  any 
thing  of  the  like  nature  before;  and  that  this  new  spe¬ 
cies  of  eloquence  charmed  the  hearers,  and  carried 
off'  all  suffrages.  That  of  the  ancients,  as  I  have  ob¬ 
served  before,  had  abundance  of  solidity,  but  was  en¬ 
tirely  void  of  grace  and  ornament.  Rome,  which  to 
their  time  had  neither  literature  nor  delicacy  of  ear, 
suffered,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  admire  them.W 
Hortensius  had  begun  to  throw  graces  into  discourse. 
But  besides  his  negligence  in  that  respect,  at  length, 
from  his  being  contented  with,  and  secure,  as  he 
thought,  of  his  reputation,  the  ornaments  he  used 
consisted  rather  in  words  and  turns  of  phrase  than 
thoughts,  and  had  more  elegance  than  real  beauty7. 

Cicero  industriously  gave  eloquence  all  the  graces 
of  which  it  was  susceptible,  but  without  lessening  the 
solidity  and  gravity  of  discourse.  He  departed  a  little 
in  this  from  the  method  of  Demosthenes,  who,  solely 
attentive  to  things  in  themselves,  and  not  in  the  least 
to  his  own  reputation,  goes  on  directly  to  the  end  in 
view,  and  neglects  every  thing  merely  ornamental. 
Our  orator  thought 14  himself  obliged  to  comply  in 
some  measure  with  the  taste  of  his  times,  and  the  de¬ 
licacy  of  the  Romans,  which  required  a  more  pleasing 
and  florid  style.  He  never  lost  sight  of  the  public 
utility,  but  was  studious  at  the  same  time  of  pleasing 


*  Belles  Lettres. 

“  Nulla  est  ullo  in  genere  laus  oratoris,  cujus  in  nostris 
orationibus  non  sit  aliqua,  si  non  perfectio,  at  conatus  tamen 
atque  adumbratio.  ■  Non  assequimur,  at,  quid  deceat,  vide- 
mas.  Orat.  n.  J03. 

10  Hujus  eloquentire  est  tractare  animos,  hujus  omni 
modo  permuvere.  Hffic  modo  perfringit,  modo  irrepit  in 
sensus  :  inserit  novas  opiniones,  evellit  insitas.  Orat.  n.  97. 

11  Si  pluros  dicebamus,  perorationem  mihi  tamen  omnes 
relinquebant :  in  quo  ut  viderer  exeellere,  non  ingenio  sett 

dolore  assequebar - neo  uuquam  is  qui  audiret  incendere- 

tur,  nisi  ardens  ad  eum  perveuiret  oratio.  Orat.  n.  130.  132. 

is  Jejunas  hujus  muhiplicis  et  ffiquabiliter  in  omnia  ge¬ 
nera  fusae  orationis  aures  civitatis  accepimus,  easque  nos 
primi,  quicumque  eramus,  et  quantulumcumque  dicebamus, 
ad  hujus  generis  dicendi,  audiendi,  incredibilia  studia  con- 
vertimus.  Orat.  n.  100. 

Propter  exquisitius  et  minime  vulgare  orationis  genus, 
animos  hominum  ad  me  dicendi  novitate  converteram. 
Brut.  n.  321. 

i“  Erant,  nondum  tritis  hominum  auribis  et  erudita  ctvi 
tate,  tolerabiles.  Brut.  n.  124. 

i“  Ne  illis  quidem  nimium  repugno,  qui  dandum  putant  non 
nihil  esse  temporibus  atque  auribus,  nitidius  aliquid  atque 

affectatius  postulnntibus- - Atque  id  tecisse  M.  lulhum 

video,  ut  cum  omnia  ulilitati,  turn  partem  quandam  delecta- 
tioni  daret:  cum  et  ipsam  se  rem  agere  diceret  (age bat  au¬ 
tem  maxime)  litigatcris.  Nam  hoc  ipso  proderat,  quod  pla- 
cebat.  Quinctil.  1.  xii.  c.  10. 
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the  judges;  and  in  this  he  said,  he  served  his  country 
more  effectually:  for  his  discourse  in  being  agreeable, 
was  necessarily  the  more  persuasive.  This  beauty, 
this  charm  of  style,  diffused  throughout  the  orations 
of  Cicero,  made  him  seem  to  obtain  that  by  gentle 
means,  which  he  actually  seized  by  force;  while  the 
judges,  who  conceived  they  did  no  more  than  follow 
nim  of  their  own  accord,  were  borne  away  by  bright 
illusion  and  imperious  vehemence. l  He  also  enriched 
Roman  eloquence  with  another  advantage,  which  high¬ 
ly  exalted  its  value:  1  mean  the  disposition  of  words, 
which  conduces  infinitely  to  the  beauty  of  discourse. 
For  the  most  agreeable  and  most  solid  thoughts,  if 
the  terms  in  which  they  are  expressed  want  arrange¬ 
ment  and  number,  offend  the  ear,  of  which  the  sense 
is  exceedingly  delicate.i 2  The  Greeks  had  been  al¬ 
most  four  hundred  years  in  possession  of  this  kind  of 
beauty  in  the  admirable  works  of  their  writers,  who 
had  carried  the  sweetness  and  harmony  of  disposition 
to  its  highest  perfection.3  In  another  part  of  this  vol¬ 
ume  I  have  described  the  manner  in  which  Cicero 
gained  the  Roman  language  this  improvement.  As 
much  must  be  said  of  all  the  other  parts  of  eloquence, 
of  which  he  either  gave  the  Roinang.  the  first  know¬ 
ledge,  or  at  least  carried  them  to  their  highest  per¬ 
fection;  and  in  this  Caesar  had  reason  to  say,  that  Ci¬ 
cero  had  rendered  his  country  great  service.4  For  by 
his  means  Rome,  which  gave  place  to  Greece  only  in 
this  kind  of  glory,  deprived  her  of  it,  or  perhaps,  rose 
to  the  point  of  dividing  it  with  her.  Cicero  in  con¬ 
sequence,  may  truly  be  said  to  be  in  respect  to  Rome, 
what  Demosthenes  had  before  been  to  Athens;  each 
on  his  side  having  carried  eloquence  to  the  highest 
perfection  it  ever  attained. 

SECTION  IV.— FOURTH  AGE  OF  THE  ROMAN  ORA¬ 
TORS. 

It  is  the  usual  lot  of  human  things,  when  they  have 
attained  their  highest  perfection,  to  decline  soon,  and 
to  degenerate  ever  after.  Eloquence,  as  well  as  his¬ 
tory  and  poetry,  experienced  this  sad  fatality  at  Rome. 
Some  few  years  after  the  death  of  Augustus,  that  re¬ 
gion,  so  fertile'of  fine  works  and  noble  productions, 
bore  no  more  of  those  excellent  fruits,  which  had  done 
It  so  much  honour;3 * * *  and  as  if  it  had  been  universally 
blasted,  that  bloom  of  Roman  urbanity,  that  is  to  say, 
the  extreme  delicacy  of  taste,  which  prevailed  in  all 
works  of  genius  and  learning,  withered  and  disappear¬ 
ed  almost  on  a  sudden. 

A  man  highly  estimable  in  other  respects  for  his  fine 
genius,  rare  talents,  and  learned  works,  occasioned  this 
change  in  eloquence:  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  I  mean 
Seneca.  A  too  great  esteem  for  himself,  a  kind  of 
jealousy  for  the  great  men  who  had  appeared  before 
him,  a  violent  desire  of  distinguishing  himself,  and  to 
use  the  expression,  of  forming  a  sect,  and  being  the 
leader  for  others  to  follow,  made  him  quit  the  usual 
track,  and  throw  himself  into  paths  that  were  new  and 
unknown  to  the  ancients. 

The  best  things  are  abused,  and  even  virtues  them¬ 
selves  become  vices  when  carried  too  far.  The  gra¬ 
ces  with  which  Cicero  had  embellished  and  enriched 
Roman  eloquence,  were  dispensed  soberly  and  with 
great  judgment:  but  Seneca  lavished  them  without 
discretion  or  measure.  In  the  writings  of  the  first,  the 
ornaments  were  grave,  manly,  majestic,  and  proper 
for  exalting  the  dignity  of  a  queen:  in  those  of  the 
second,  one  might  almost  term  them  the  finery  of  a 

i  Cui  tanta  unquam  jucunditas  affuit?  Ut  ipsa  ilia  quaj 
extorquet,  impetrare  eum  credas;  et  cum  transversum  vi 
sua  Judicum  ferat,  tamen  ille  non  rapi  videatur,  sed  sequi. 
( Xuinctil.  1.  x.  c.  1. 

»  Quamvis  graves  suavesque  sentential,  tamen  si  ineon- 
ditis  verbis  efferuntur,  offendunt  aures,  quarem  est  judicium 
Buperbissimum.  Orat.  n.  150. 

a  Et  apud  Grsecos  quidem  jam  anni  prope  cjuadringenti, 
cum  hoc  (numerusj  probatur  :  nos  nuper  agnovimus.  Orat. 
n.  171. 

4  Ctesar  Tullium,  non  solum  prinoipem  atque  inventorem 

copice  dixit,  quae  erat  magna  laus ;  sed  etiam  bene  meritum 

de  popuii  Romani  nomine  et  dignitate.  Quo  enim  uno  vin- 

cebamur  &  victa  Graecia,  id  aut  ereptum  ill  is  est,  aut  certe 

nobis  cum  illis  communicatem.  Brut.  n.  254. 

•  Omnis  foetus  represeus,  exustusque  flossiti  veteris  liber* 

.tfttis  exaruit.  Brut.  n.  16. 


courtezan,  which,  far  from  adding  new  lustre  to  the 
natural  beauty  of  eloquence,  by  the  profusion  of  pearls 
and  gems,  disguised,  and  made  it  disappear.  For  the 
soil  of  Seneca  is  admirable.  No  ancient  author  has 
either  so  many,  so  fine,  or  so  solid  thoughts  as  he. 
But  be  spoils  them  by  the  turn  he  gives  them,  by  the 
antitheses  and  quibbles  with  which  they  are  usually 
larded,  by  an  excessive  affectation  of  ending  almost 
every  period  with  an  epigrammatic  point, or  a  kind  of 
glittering  thought,  a  conceit  very  like  it.  This  made 
Quinctilian  say,*  it  were  to  be  wished  that  Seneca  in 
composing  had  used  his  own  genius,  but  another's 
judgment.  Velles  eum  sua  ingenio  dixisse,  alieno 
judicio.  What  I  have  observed  of  him  elsewhere* 
with  great  extent,  renders  unnecessary  my  saying  more 
of  him  in  this  place. 

PLINY  THE  YOUNGER. 

The  author,  of  whom  I  am  going  to  speak,  is  one 
of  those  persons  of  antiquity  that  best  deserve  to  be 
known.  I  shall  first  trace  a  plan  of  his  life  from  his 
own  letters,  in  which  we  shall  find  all  the  qualities  of 
the  man  of  honour  and  probity,  with  the  most  amiable 
goodness  of  heart  and  generosity  it  is  possible  to  ima¬ 
gine.  I  shall  then  proceed  to  give  some  idea  of  his 
style  by  extracts  from  his  panegyric  upon  Trajan, 
which  is  the  only  piece  of  his  eloquence  come  dowu 
to  us. 

Abridgment  of  the  Life  of  Pliny  the  Younger. 

Pj.TNY  the  younger  was  born  at  Coma,  a  city  of 
Italy,  A.  D.  61.  His  mother  was  Pliny  the  natural¬ 
ist’s  sister,  who  adopted  him  for  his  son.  Having  lost 
his  father  very  early, 8  Virginius  Rufus,  one  of  the 
greatest  persons  of  his  age,  was  his  guardian,  who  al¬ 
ways  considered  him  as  his  own  son,  and  took  parti¬ 
cular  care  of  him.  Virginius,  whose  virtues  had  ren¬ 
dered  him  suspected,  and  even  odious  to  the  emperors, 
had,  however,  the  good  fortuue  to  escape  their  jeal¬ 
ousy  ail'd  hatred.  He  lived  to  the  aee  of  fourscore 
and  three,  always  happy  and  admired.  The  emperor 
Trajan  caused  his  obsequies  to  be  solemnized  with 
great  magnificence;  and  Tacitus  the  historian,  who 
was  then  consul,  pronounced  his  funeral  oration 
Pliny  was  no  less  happy  in  masters,  than  he  had  been 
in  a  guardian.  We  have  seen  elsewhere,  that  ha 
studied  rhetoric  under  Quinctilian,  and  that,  of  all  hit 
disciples,  he  was  the  person  who  did  him  most  hon¬ 
our,  and  also  expressed  most  gratitude  for  him.  The 
whole  sequel  of  his  life  will  show  the  taste  he  had 
acquired  for  polite  learning  of  every  kind  in  the  school 
of  that  celebrated  rhetorician.  At  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen  he  composed  a  Greek  tragedy.9 * *  He  exercised 
himself  afterwards  in  every  species  of  poetry,  which 
he  made  bis  amusement.  He  believed  it  necessary  to 
hear  also  Nicetas  of  Smyrna, to  a  celebrated  Greek  rhe¬ 
torician,  who  was  then  at  Rome.  I  include  Rusticus 
Arulenus  in  the  number  of  bis  masters,  who  had  been 
tribune  of  the  people  in  69,  and  who  professed  Stoic 
philosophy.it  Hismeritand  virtue  were  Cl  imes  under 
an  emperor,12  who  was  the  declared  enemy  of  both,  and 
occasioned  the  loss  of  his  life.  He  had  taken  partic¬ 
ular  care  to  form  Pliny  for  virtue,  who  always  retain¬ 
ed  the  highest  gratitude  for  his  memory. 

Pliny  was  sent  into  Syria,  where  he  served  for  some 
years  at  the  head  of  a  legion. >3  All  the  leisure  his 
duty  afforded  him  there,  he  devoted  to  the  lectures 
and  conversations  of  Euphrates,  a  famous  philosopher, 
who  believed  then  that  he  saw  in  Pliny  all  that  he  af¬ 
terwards  proved.  He  gives  us  a  fine  picture  of  that 
philosopher.  His  air,  says  he,  is  serious,  without 
sourness  or  ill-natured4  His  presence  inspires  respect, 
but  neither  fear  nor  awe.  His  extreme  politeness  is 
equalled  only  by  the  purity  of  his  manners.  He  makes 
war  upon  vices,  not  persons;  and  reforms  such  as  err, 
but  without  insulting  them. 


•  Lib.  l.  c.  1.  •  i  Belles  Lettres.  «  Epist.  i.  1.  2. 

•  Epist.  iv.  I.  7.  i«  Ep.  vi.  1.  6.  »•  Ep.  xvi.  1.  I. 

,a  Domilian.  is  Ep.  x.  I.  1. 

14  Nullus  horror  in  vultu,  nulla  tristitia,  multum  severl- 
tails.  Reverearis  occursum,  non  reformides.  Vital  sanctft- 
tas  summa,  comitas  par.  Insectatur  vitia,  non  homines 
nec  castigat  errantes,  sed  emendat 
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On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  attached  himself  more 
closely  than  ever  to  Pliny  the  naturalist,  who  had 
adopted  him,  and  in  whom  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  find  a  father,  master,  model,  and  excellent  guide. 
He  collected  his  slightest  discourses,  and  studied  all 
his  actions.  His  uncle,  then  fifty-six  years  old,  was 
obliged  to  repair  to  the  coast  of  Naples,  in  order  to 
take  upon  him  the  command  of  the  Roman  fleet  at 
Misenum.  Pliny  the  younger  attended  him  thither, 
where  he  lost  him  by  the  unhappy  accident  1  have  re¬ 
lated  elsewhere. 

Destitute  of  that  support,  he  sought  no  other  than 
his  own  merit,  and  applied  himself  wholly  to  public 
affairs.  He  pled  his  first  cause  at  nineteen  years  of 
age. I  Young  as  he  was,  he  spoke  before  the  centurn- 
vifi  in  an  affair,  wherein  he  was  under  the  necessity 
of  <  onteuding  with  all  the  persons  of  the  highest  cre¬ 
dit  in  Rome,  without  excepting  those  whom  the  prince 
honoured  with  his  favour.*  It  was  this  action  that  first 
made  him  known,  and  opened  the  way  for  the  reputa¬ 
tion  he  afterwards  acquired.* 3 *  He  retained  from  that 
period  an  approbation  as  universal  as  extraordinary  in 
a  city,  where  neither  competitors  nor  envy  were  idle. 
He  had  more  than  once  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
entrance  of  the  bar  entirely  shut  up  by  the  multitude 
of  hearers,  who  waited  when  he  was  to  plead.4  He 
was  obliged  to  go  to  his  place  through  the  tribunal 
where  the  judges  sat;  and  sometimes  spoke  seven 
hours,  on  which  occasions  he  himself  was  the  only- 
person  tired  in  the  assembly-.  He  never  pled  but  for 
the  public  interests,  his  friends,  or  those  whose  ill  for¬ 
tune  had  left  them  none.5 *  Most  of  the  other  advo¬ 
cates  sold  their  assistance,  and  to  glory,  of  old  the  sole 
reward  of  so  noble  an  employment,  had  substituted  a 
sordid  traffic  of  gain.  Trajan,  to  reform  that  disor¬ 
der,  published  a  decree,®  which,  at  the  same  time  it 
gave  Pliny  great  pleasure,  did  him  no  less  honour. 
“  How  pleased  1  am,”  said  he,  “  not  only  never  to  have 
entered  into  any  agreement  about  the  causes  in  which 
I  have  been  concerned,  but  to  have  always  refused  all 
kind  of  presents,  and  even  new-year’s  gifts,  upon  ac¬ 
count  of  them!  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  every  thing 
repugnant  to  honour  is  to  be  avoided,  not  as  prohibit¬ 
ed,  but  as  infamous.7  There  is,  however,  great  satis¬ 
faction  in  seeing  that  prohibited,  which  one  never  al¬ 
lowed  one’s  self  to  do.”  He  made  it  a  pleasure,  and 
even  a  duty,  to  assist  with  his  advice,  and  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  young  persons  of  family  and  promise  to  the  bar.8 * * * * * 
He  would  not  undertake  some  causes,  but  upon  con¬ 
dition  of  having  a  young  advocate  joined  with  him  in 
them.  It  was  the  highest  joy  to  him,  to  see  them  be¬ 
gin  to  distinguish  themselves  in  pleading,  by  treading 
in  his  steps,  and  following  his  counsels.9  From  how 
good  a  heart,  from  what  a  fund  of  love  for  the  public, 
do  such  sentiments  flow! 

It  was  by  these  steps  that  Pliny-  soon  rose  to  the 
highest  dignities  of  the  state.  He  always  retained  the 
virtues  in  them  by  which  they  were  acquired.  In  the 
time  of  Domitian  he  was  prtetor.  That  savage  prince, 
who  looked  upon  innocence  of  manners  as  a  censure 
of  his  own  conduct,  banished  all  the  philosophers  from 
Rome  and  Italy.  Artemidorus,  one  of  Pliny’s  friends, 
was  of  this  number,  and  had  withdrawn  to  a  house  that 
he  had  without  the  gates  of  the  city .10  “  1  went  thither 
to  see  him,”  says  Pliny,  “  at  a  time  when  my  visit  was 
most  remarkable  and  most  dangerous.  1  was  prastor. 

1  Ep.  viii.  1.  5.  »  Ep.  xviii.  1.  1. 

3  Ilia  actio  mihi  aures  hominum,  ilia  jauuam  famae  pa- 

iefecit. 

*  Ep.  xvi.  1.  4.  «  Ep  xiv.  1.  5. 

*  It  was  ordained  by  this  decree,  that  all  persons  who  had 

causes  should  make  oath  that  they  had  neither  given  nor 

promised,  nor  caused  to  be  given  or  promised,  any  thing  to 

the  advocate  concerned  for  them.  After  the  suit  was  deter¬ 

mined,  it  admitted  giving  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand 

sesterces  (about  60 1.  sterling.)  Ep.  xxi.  I.  5. 

’  Oportet  quidern  quai  sunt  inhonesta,  non  quasi  illieita, 
sed  quasi  pudenda,  vitare.  Jucundum  tamen,  si  prohiberi 
publice  videas,  quod  nunquam  tibi  ipse  permiseris. 

*  Ep.  xxiii.  1.  6. 

»  O  diem  Iffitum,  notandumque  mihi  eandidissimo  calculo  1 
Ctuid  enim  aut  publice  lsetius,  quam  clarissimos  juvenes  no¬ 
men  et  famam  ex  studiis  petere;  ant  mihi  optatius,  quam 
me  ad  recta  tendentibus  quasi  exemplar  esse  propositum? 

i*  Ep.  xi  1.  3 
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He  could  not  discharge  the  debts  he  had  contracted 
for  many  noble  uses  without  a  great  sum  of  money. 
Some  ol  the  richest  and  most  powerful  of  his  friends 
would  not  see  the  difficulty  he  was  under.  As  to  me, 
I  borrowed  the  sum,  and  made  him  a  present  of  it.  I 
had  however  great  reason  to  tremble  for  myself.  Se¬ 
ven  of  my  friends  had  just  before  either  been  banished 
or  put  to  death.  Of  the  latter  were  Senecio,  Rusti- 
cus,  and  Helvidius:  the  exiles  were  Mauricus,  Gratil- 
la,  Arria,  and  Fannia.  The  thunder  which  fell  so  oft¬ 
en,  and  still  smoked  around  me,  seemed  evidently  to 
presage  the  like  fate  for  myself.il  But  I  am  far  from 
believing  that  I  deserve  on  this  account  all  the  glo¬ 
ry  Artemidorus  gives  me:  1  only  avoided  infamy.” 
Where  shall  we  find  now  such  friends  and  such  senti¬ 
ments?  I  admire  Pliny’s  good  fortune,  worthy  man 
as  he  was,  in  escaping  the  cruelty  of  Domitian.  I 
could  wish  that  he  owed  this  obligation  to  his  master 
and  friend  Quinctilian,  who  had  undoubtedly  great 
credit  with  the  emperor,  especially  after  he  had  char¬ 
ged  him  with  the  education  of  his  sister’s  grandsons. 
History  says  nothing  upon  this  head:  it  only  informs 
us,  that  an  accusation  fully  prepared  against  Pliny  was 
found  among  Domitiari’s  papers. 

The  bloody  death  of  that  emperor,  who  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Nerva,  A.  D.  96,  restored  tranquillity  to 
persons  of  worth,  and  made  the  bad  tremble  in  their 
turn1*  A  famous  informer,  named  Regulus,  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  having  fomented  the  prosecution  ot  Rusticus 
Arulenus,  had  besides  triumphed  over  his  death,  by 
insulting  his  memory  with  writings  full  of  injurious 
reproaches  and  insolent  ridicule.  Never  was  man  so 
abject,  cowardly, and  creeping,  as  this  wretch  appeared 
alter  Domitian’s  death;  which  is  always  the  case  with 
such  venal  prostitutes  to  iniquity,  who  have  no  sense 
of  honour.  He  was  afraid  of  Pliny’s  resentment,  the 
declared  friend  of  Rusticus  in  all  times.  Besides,  he 
had  attacked  him  personally  in  Domitian’s  life;  and 
in  a  public  pleading  at  the  bar,  had  laid  a  murderous 
snare  for  him  by  an  insidious  question  in  respect  to  a 
person  of  worth,  whom  the  emperor  had  banished, 
which  exposed  Pliny  to  certain  danger,  had  he  openly 
declared  the  truth,  or  would  have  dishonoured  him 
for  ever,  had  he  betrayed  it.  This  base  wretch  left 
nothing  undone  to  avert  Pliny’s  just  revenge,  employ¬ 
ed  the  recommendation  of  his  best  friends,  and  came 
to  him  at  last  in  person  to  implore  him  with  the  most 
abject  and  abandoned  submissions  to  forget  the  past. 
Pliny  did  not  think  fit  to, explain  himselt,  being  wil¬ 
ling,  before  he  determined  in  the  affair,  to  wait  the 
arrival  of  Mauricus,  the  brother  of  Rusticus,  who  was 
not  yet  returned  from  banishment.  It  is  not  known 
how  the  business  ended. 

Another  of  the  same  kind  did  him  much  bonour.l* 
As  soon  as  Domitian  was  killed,  Pliny,  upon  mature 
deliberation,  judged  the  present  a  very  happy  occa¬ 
sion  for  prosecuting  the  vile,  avenging  oppressed  in¬ 
nocence,  and  acquiring  great  glory.  He  had  contrac¬ 
ted  a  partiuclar  friendship  with  Helvidius  Prisi  us,  the 
most  virtuous  and  most  revered  person  of  his  time,  as 
also  with  Arria  and  Fannia,  of  whom  the  first  was  the 
wife  of  Paetus  Thrasea,  and  Fannia’s  mother,  and  the 
latter  the  wife  of  Priscus.  The  senator  Publicius  Cer- 
tus,  a  man  of  great  power  and  credit,  designed  for 
consul  the  ensuing  year,  had  urged  the  death  of  Hel¬ 
vidius,  who  was  also  a  senator  of  consular  dignity 
even  in  the  senate.  Pliny  undertook  to  avenge  his 
illustrious  friend.  Arria  and  Fannia,  who  were  re¬ 
turned  from  banishment,  joined  him  in  so  generous  a 
design.  He  had  never  done  any  thing  without  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  Corellius,  whom  he  considered  as  the  wisest 
and  most  able  person  of  the  age.H  But  upon  this 
occasion,  knowing  him  to  be  a  man  of  too  timorous 
and  circumspect  a  prudence,  and  at  the  same  time,, 
that  in  resolutions  wisely  taken,15  it  is  not  proper  to 
consult  persons,  whose  counsels  are  a  kind  ot  order  to 
the  consulter,  he  did  not  impart  his  design  to  him, 

i*  Tot  circa  me  jactis  fulmiriibus  quasi  ambus! us  rnibi; 
quoque  impendere  idem  exitium  certis  quibusdam  notis  au- 
gurarer 

is  Ep.  V.  1.  i.  m  Ep.  xiii.  1.  9.  14  Ep.  xvii.  1.  4. 

18  Expertus  usu,  de  eo  quod  destinaveris  non  esse  cotiaa 
lendoe,  quibus  consultis  obsequi  debeas, 
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and  contented  himself  with  communicating  it  upon 
the  very  day  it  was  to  be  put  in  execution,  but  with¬ 
out  asking  his  opinion.  The  senate  being  assembled, 
Pliny  repaired  thither,  and  demanded  permission  to 
speak.  He  began  with  great  applause,  but  as  soon  as 
he  had  opened  the  plan  of  the  accusation,  and  had 
sufficiently  designated  the  criminal,  without  naming 
him  however  hitherto,  the  senate  rose  up  against  him 
on  all  sides.  He  heard  all  their  outcries  without 
trouble  or  emotion,  while  one  of  his  friends  of  consu¬ 
lar  dignity  intimated  to  him  softly,  but  in  very  lively 
terms,  that  he  had  exposed  himself  with  too  much 
courage  and  to  little  prudence,  and  pressed  him  ear¬ 
nestly  to  desist  from  his  accusation;  adding,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  would  render  himself  formidable 
to  succeeding  emperors.  “  So  much  the  better,”  re¬ 
plied  Pliny,  “  if  they  are  bad  ones.”  They  at  length 
proceeded  to  give  their  opinions,  and  the  first  who 
spoke,  which  were  the  most  considerable  of  the  senate, 
apologized  for  Certus,  as  if  Pliny  had  actually  named 
him,  though  he  had  not  yet  done  so.  Almost  all  the 
rest  declared  in  his  favour.  When  it  came  to  Pliny’s 
turn  to  speak,  he  treated  the  subject  in  all  its  extent, 
and  replied  to  every  thing  that  had  been  advanced. 
It  is  Dot  conceivable  with  what  attention  and  applause, 
even  those  who  a  little  before  had  opposed  him,  re¬ 
ceived  all  he  said,  so  sudden  was  the  change  produ¬ 
ced  either  by  the  importance  of  the  cause,  the  force 
of  the  reasons,  or  the  courage  of  the  accuser.  The 
emperor  did  not  judge  it  proper  that  the  proceedings 
should  go  on.  Pliny  however  carried  what  he  pro¬ 
posed.  Certus’s  colleague  obtained  the  consulship, 
as  had  been  before  intended:  but  as  for  himself,  an¬ 
other  was  nominated  in  his  stead.  What  an  honour 
was  this  for  Pliny!  A  single  man,  by  the  idea  con¬ 
ceived  of  his  zeal  for  tne  public  good,  brings  over  all 
the  suffrages  to  his  own  side,  supports  the  dignity  of 
his  order,  and  restores  courage  to  so  august  an  assem¬ 
bly  as  the  Roman  senate,  at  a  time  when  the  terror  of 
the  preceding  reign  still  rendered  it  timorous  and 
almost  speechless. 

I  shall  repeat  two  other  occasions  also,  in  which,  not 
as  a  senator,  but  an  advocate,  he  displayed  both  the 
force  of  bis  eloquence,  and  his  just  indignation  against 
the  oppressors  of  the  people  in  the  provinces.  They 
are  both  of  the  same  time,  but  the  year  is  not  pre¬ 
cisely  known. 

In  the  first,  “We  see  an  event  famous  from  the  rank 
of  the  person,  salutary  by  the  severity  of  the  example, 
and  memorable  for  ever  from  its  importance.”i  I 
shall  use  Pliny’s  own  words,  but  shall  abridge  bis 
■  account  considerably'. 

“Marius  Priscus,  proconsul  of  Africa,  accused  by 
the  Africans,  without  proposing  any  defence,  confines 
himself  to  demanding  the  ordinary  judges.  Tacitus 
:and  myself  (says  Pliny)  being  charged  by  order  of  the 
senate  with  the  cause  of  that  people,  believed  it  out' 
duty  to  remonstrate,  that  the  crimes  in  question  were 
too  enormous  to  admit  of  a  civil  trial.  For  Priscus 
•was  accused  of  no  less  than  selling  condemnation,  and 
even  the  lives  of  innocent  persons. — Vitellius  Honora- 
4us  and  Flavius  Martianus  were  cited  as  his  accom¬ 
plices,  and  appeared.  The  first  was  accused  of  hav¬ 
ing  purchased  the  banishment  of  a  Roman  knight, 
and  the  deaths  of  seven  of  his  friends,  for  three  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  sesterces.2  The  second  had  given 
seven  hundred  thousands  to  have  various  torments 
inflicted  upon  another  Roman  knight.  This  latter  had 
been  first  condemned  to  be  whipped,  then  sent  to  the 
mines,  and  at  last  strangled  in  prison.  But  a  fortu¬ 
nate  death  saved  Honoratus  from  the  justice  of  the 
senate.  Martianus  therefore  was  committed  without 
Priscus.  Upon  some  debates  which  arose  upon  this 
-affair,  it  was  referred  to  the  first  assembly  of  the  senate. 
This  assembly  was  most  august.  The  prince  4  pre¬ 
sided  in  it,  being  then  consul.  It  Was  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  January,  when  the  senate  is  generally  most 
numerous.  Besides  the  importance  of  the  cause,  the 
noise  it  had  made,  and  the  natural  curiosity  of  all  men 
to  be  eye-witnesses  of  great  and  extraordinary  events, 


had  drawn  together  from  all  parts  a  great  multitude 
of  auditors.  "You  may  imagine  the  trouble  and  ap 
prehension  we  were  under,  who  were  to  speak  in  such 
an  assembly',  and  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor.  I 
have  spoke  more  than  once  in  the  senate,  and  may  ven 
ture  to  say,  that  I  never  was  so  favourably  heard  any¬ 
where:  notwithstanding  which  every  thing  daunted 
me,  as  if  entirely  new  to  me.  The  difficulty  of  the 
cause  embarrassed  me  almost  as  much  as  the  rest.  1 
considered  in  the  person  of  Priscus,  a  man,  who,  a  little 
before,  was  of  consular  dignity,  was  honoured  with  an 
important  priesthood,  of  both  which  titles  he  was  then 
divested.  I  was  sincerely  concerned  at  being  obliged 
to  accuse  an  unfortunate  person  already  condemned. 
If  the  enormity  of  his  crime  urged  strongly  against 
him,  pity',  which  usually'  succeeds  a  first  condemna¬ 
tion,  pled  no  less  in  his  favour.  At  length  I  took  cou¬ 
rage,  began  my  discourse  and  received  as  many  ap¬ 
plauses  as  1  had  fears  before.  I  spoke  almost  five 
hours:  for  I  was  granted  an  hour  and  a  half  more  than 
was  at  first  allowed  me.5  All  that  seemed  difficult 
and  averse  when  I  had  it  to  say,  became  easy  and 
favourable  when  I  said  it.  The  emperor’s  goodness 
and  care.  I  dare  not  call  it  anxiety,  for  me,  went  so  far, 
that  he  ordered  me  several  times  to  be  admonished  by 
a  freed  man,  who  stood  behind  me,  to  spare  myself,  and 
not  to  forget  the  weakness  of  my  constitution.  Clau¬ 
dius  Marcellinus  defended  Martianus.  The  senate  ad¬ 
journed  to  the  next  day;  for  there  was  not  sufficient 
time  for  going  through  a  new  pleading  before  night. 
On  the  morrow  Salvius  Liberalis  spoke  for  Priscus. 
He  is  a  subtle  orator,  disposes  his  subject  with  method, 
has  abundance  of  vehemence,  and  is  truly  eloquent.* 
All  these  talents  he  displayed  this  day.  Tacitus  re¬ 
plied  with  much  eloquence,  in  which  the  great  and  the 
sublime  of  his  character  distinguishes  itself  not  a  lit¬ 
tle.?  Catius  Fronto  rejoined  very  finely  for  Priscus; 
and  as  he  spoke  last,  and  there  was  but  little  time  re¬ 
maining,  he  endeavoured  more  to  move  the  judges, 
than  to  justify  the  accused.  Night  came  on,  and  the 
affair  was  referred  to  the  next  day'.  The  question 
then  was  to  examine  the  proofs,  and  proceed  to  vote. 
It  was  certainly  something  very  noble,  and  highly 
worthy'  of  ancient  Rome,  to  see  the  senate  assembled, 
and  employed  for  three  days  successively,  without  sep¬ 
arating  till  night.  Cornutus  Tertullus,  consul  elect, 
a  person  of  extraordinary  merit,  and  most  zealous  for 
justice,  was  the  first  that  gave  his  opinion.  It  was  to 
condemn  Priscus  to  pay  the  seven  hundred  thousand 
sesterces  he  had  received  into  the  public  treasury,  and 
to  banish  him  from  Rome  and  Italy.  He  went  farther 
against  Martianus,  and  was  for  having  him  banished 
even  from  Africa;  and  concluded  with  proposing  to 
the  senate,  to  declare  that  Tacitus  and  I  had  faithfully 
and  worthily  answered  their  expectation  in  acquitting 
ourselves  of  our  commission.8  The  consuls,  and  all 
the  persons  of  consular  dignity',  who  spoke  afterwards, 
were  of  the  same  opinion.  Some  division  ensued: 
but  at  last  every  body  came  over  to  Cornutus.”  Pliny 
makes  an  end  of  his  letter  with  a  stroke  of  gayety. 
“  You  are  now,”  says  he  to  his  friend,  “  fully  informed 
of  what  passes  here.  Let  me  know  in  y'our  turn  what 
y'ou  do  in  your  country.  Send  me  an  exact  account 
of  your  trees,  your  vines,  your  corn,  and  your  cattle; 
and  assure  yourself,  that  if  I  have  not  a  very  long  let¬ 
ter  from  you,  y'ou  shall  have  but  very  short  ones  from 
me  for  the  future.  Adieu.” 

It  appears  that  Pliny  was  in  a  manner  the  refuge  and 
asylum  of  the  oppressed  provinces.9  The  deputies 
from  Boeticaio  implored  the  senate  to  appoint  Pliny  to 
be  their  advocate  in  the  suit  they  had  commenced 
against  Ctecilius  Classicus,  late  governor  of  that  pro- 


*  Nam  decern  clepsydris,  quas  spatiossimus  acceperam 
sunt  additse  quatuor. 

«  Vir  sublilis,  dispositus,  acer,  disertus. 

1  Respondit  Cornelius  Tacitus  eloquentissimeS,  et,  quod 
eximium  orationi  ejus  inest,  trtptvfts. 

8  Ego  et  Tacitus.  The  Latin  is  more  simple  and  less  ce¬ 
remonious.  I  and  Tacitus.  Perhaps  the  senate’s  vote  named 
Pliny  first. 

9  Ep.  iv.  et  ix.  1. 3. 

10  Andalusia  is  a  great  part  of  what  the  ancients  called 
Bretica. 


»  Ep.  xi.  I.  2. 

■*  About  43507.  sterling. 


4  About  7300/.  sterling. 
*  Trajan. 
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Vince.  Whatever  other  employments  he  might  have, 
he  could  not  refuse  that  people  his  assistance,  for 
tvhom  he  had  before  pled  upon  a  like  occasion.  For, 
says  Pliny,  you  cancel  your  first  good  offices,  if  you 
do  not  repeat  them.l  Oblige  an  hundred  times,  and 
refuse  once,  men  (for  such  is  their  nature)  forget  every 
thing  but  the  refusal.  Accordingly  he  undertook  their 
cause.  Either  a  voluntary  or  a  natural  death  saved 
Classicus  from  the  consequences  of  this  prosecution. 
Boetica  however  did  not  omit  to  demand  that  it  should 
go  on;  for  so  the  laws  required;  and  accused  at  the 
same  time  the  ministers  and  accomplices  of  his  crimes, 
demanding  justice  against  them.  The  first  thing  that 
Pliny  believed  it  necessary  to  establish,  was  that  Clas¬ 
sicus  was  guilty,  which  was  not  difficult  to  prove. 
He  had  left  among  his  papers  an  exact  memorandum 
in  his  own  handwriting  of  the  gains  he  had  made  by 
his  several  extortions.  Probus  and  Hispanus,  two 
of  his  accomplices,  gave  more  trouble.  Before  he 
entered  upon  the  proof  of  their  crimes,  Pliny  judged 
it  necessary  to  show,  that  the  execution  of  a  govern¬ 
or's  onders  in  what  was  manifestly  unjust,  was  crim¬ 
inal;  without  which  it  had  been  losing  time  to 
prove  them  Classicus’s  instruments.  For  they  did 
not  deny  the  facts  laid  to  their  charge,  but  excused 
themselves  by  pleading  that  they  were  reduced  to 
them  by  obedience  to  their  superior,  which  accord¬ 
ing  to  them  sufficed  for  their  vindication.  They  pre¬ 
tended,  that  such  obedience  could  not  be  made  crimi¬ 
nal  in  them,  as  they  were  natives  of  the  province,  and 
consequently  accustomed  to  tremble  at  the  least  com¬ 
mand  of  the  governor.  Their  advocate,  who  was  a 
person  of  great  ability,  confessed  afterwards,  that  he 
never  was  so  much  perplexed  and  disconcerted,  as 
when  he  saw  the  only  arms  in  which  he  had  placed 
his  whole  confidence,  wrested  out  of  his  hands.  The 
event  was  as  follows.  The  senate  decreed,  that  the 
estate  of  Classicus,  before  he  took  possession  of  his 
government,  should  be  separated  from  what  he  had 
afterwards  acquired.  The  first  was  adjudged  to  his 
daughter,  and  the  rest  to  the  people  of  Boetica.  His¬ 
panus  and  Probus  were  banished  for  five  years;  so 
black  did  that  which  at  first  seemed  scarce  criminal, 
appear  after  Pliny  had  spoke.  The  other  accom¬ 
plices  were  prosecuted  with  the  same  effect.  What 
constancy  and  courage  had  Pliny,  and  how  much 
must  he  have  abhorred  injustice  and  oppression? 
What  a  happiness  was  it  for  the  remote  provinces,  as 
Andalusia  was,  where  the  governors,  like  so  many 
petty  tyrants,  making  their  will  their  law,  plundered 
and  oppressed  the  people  with  impunity,  to  have  a 
zealous  and  intrepid  defender,  whom  neither  credit 
nor  menaces  were  capable  of  swaying  in  the  least! 
For  these  public  robbers  find  protection,  and  are 
seldom  made  examples,  which  can  alone  put  a  stop 
to  such  pernicious  abuses. 

Pliny’s  zeal  was  soon  rewarded  in  a  conspicuous 
manner.2  He  was  actually  made  prasfect  of  the  trea¬ 
sury,  that  is  to  say  high-treasurer,  with  Cornutus 
Tertullus,  A.  D.  99,  which  office  he  held  two  years, 
when  they  were  both  nominated  consuls  to  be  substi¬ 
tuted  to  the  usual  ones  for  the  following  year.  Tra¬ 
jan  spoke  in  the  senate  to  have  this  honour  conferred 
upon  them,  presided  in  the  assembly  of  the  people  at 
their  nomination,  and  proclaimed  them  consuls  him¬ 
self.  He  gave  them  great  praises,  and  represented 
them  as  men,  who  equalled  the  ancient  consuls  of 
Rome  in  their  love  of  justice,  and  the  public  good. 
“It  was  then  I  perfectly  knew,”  says  Pliny,  speaking 
of  his  colleague,  “what  kind  of  man,  and  of  what 
value,  he  was.  I  heard  him  as  a  master,  and  respect¬ 
ed  him  as  a  father,  less  on  account  of  his  advanced 
age,  than  his  profound  wisdom.”* 

Pliny,  when  consul,  A.  D.  100,  pronounced  in  his 


«  Eat  ita  natura  comparatum,  ut  antiquiora  beneficia  sub- 
vertas,  nisi  ilia  posterioribua  cumules.  Nam,  quamlibet  srepe 
obligati,  si  quid  unum  neges,  hoc  solum  meminerunt,  quod 
negatum  est. 

9  In  Panegyr.  Traj. 

»  Tunc  ego  qui  vir  et  quantus  esset,  altissim®  inspexi: 
quern  eequerer  ut  magistruni,  ut  parentem  vererer:  quod 
non  tam  tetatis  maturitate,  quana  vita,  merebatur.  Ep. 

xiii.  1.  5. 
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own  and  his  colleague’s  name,  an  oration  to  thank 
Trajan  for  having  conferred  that  dignity  upon  them, 
and  to  make  his  panegyric  according  to  the  order  he 
had  received  from  the  senate,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  empire,  I  shall  have  occasion  in  the  sequel  to 
speak  of  this  panegyric. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  103,  Pliny  was  sent  to 
govern  Pontus  and  Bithynia  in  quality  of  proconsul. 
His  sole  employment  there  was  to  establish  good 
order  in  his  government,  to  execute  justice,  to  re¬ 
dress  grievances,  and  soften  subjection.  He  had  no 
thoughts  of  attracting  respect  by  the  pomp  of  equi¬ 
page,  difficulty  of  access,  haughtiness  in  hearing,  and 
insolence  in  giving  answers.  A  noble  simplicity,  an 
always  frank  and  easy  reception,  an  affability  that 
sweetened  necessary  refusals,  with  a  moderation  tha' 
never  departed  from  itself,  conciliated  the  affection 
of  every  body. 

Trajan,  otherwise  the  most  humane  and  just  of 
princes,  had  set  on  foot  a  violent  persecution  against 
the  Christians.  Pliny,  from  the  necessity  of  his  of¬ 
fice,  and  in  consequence  of  his  blindness,  had  his 
share  in  it.  But  the  natural  sweetness  of  his  disposi¬ 
tion  made  him  averse,  at  least  in  some  measure,  to 
inflict  punishments  upon  persons  guilty  of  no  crime 
In  consequence,  finding  himself  perplexed  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  emperor’s  orders,  he  wrote  him  a  letter 
upon  that  head,  and  received  an  answer,  which,  of  all 
the  monuments  of  paganism,  are  perhaps  those  that 
do  most  honour  to  the  Christian  religion.  I  shall 
insert  both  at  length  in  this  place. 

Pliny's  Letter  to  the  Emperor  Trajan.  * 

“It  is  a  part  of  my  religion,  Caesar,  to  explain  all 
my  scruples  to  you.  For  who  can  either  determine 
or  instruct  me  better?  I  nevw  was  present  at  the 
roceedings  against  any  Christians:  so  that  1  neither 
now  upon  what  the  information  against  them  turns, 
nor  how  far  their  punishment  should  extend.  I  am 
much  at  a  loss  about  the  difference  of  age.  Must 
young  and  old  without  distinction  suffer  the  same  in¬ 
flictions?  Are  not  those  who  repent  to  be  pardoned ; 
or  is  it  to  no  purpose  to  renounce  Christianity,  after 
having  once  embraced  it?  Is  it  the  name  only  that  I 
am  to  punish  in  them,  or  are  there  any  crimes  annex¬ 
ed  to  that  name?  However  it  may  be,  I  have  made 
this  my  rule  in  respect  to  the  Christians  brought  be¬ 
fore  me.  Those  who  have  owned  themselves  such  I 
have  interrogated  a  second  and  third  time,  and  threat¬ 
ened  them  with  punishment.  When  they  persisted,  I 
ordered  it  accordingly.  For  of  whatever  nature  their 
confession  was,  I  believed  it  indispensably  necessary 
to  punish  in  them  their  disobedience  and  invincible 
obstinacy.  There  were  others  possessed  with  the  same 
frenzy,  whom  I  have  reserved  in  order  to  send  them 
to  Rome,  because  they  are  Roman  citizens.  Accusa¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  becoming  afterwards  more  frequent 
even  from  being  set  on  foot,  as  is  usual,  various  kinds 
of  them  offer.  A  memorial  has  been  put  into  my  hands, 
wherein  several  persons  are  accused  of  being  Christ¬ 
ians,  who  deny  that  they  either  are  or  ever  were  so. 
They  have  in  my  presence,  and  in  the  terms  I  prescri¬ 
bed,  invoked  the  gods,  and  offered  incense  and  wine 
to  your  image,  which  I  caused  expressly  to  be  brought 
out  with  the  statues  of  our  divinities.  They  have  even 
uttered  violent  imprecations  against  Christ.  Ami  this, 
I  am  told,  is  what  none,  who  are  truly  Christians,  can 
ever  be  forced  to  do.  I  believed  it  therefore  neces¬ 
sary  to  acquit  them.  Others,  who  have  been  brought 
before  me  by  an  informer,  have  at  first  confessed  them¬ 
selves  Christians,  and  immediately  after  denied  it;  de¬ 
claring  that  they  had  indeed  been  6o,  but  that  they 
had  ceased  to  be  so,  some  above  three,  and  others  a 
greater  number  of  years,  and  some  for  more  than  twen¬ 
ty.  All  these  people  have  adored  your  image,  and 
the  statues  of  the  gods;  and  all  of  them  loaded  Christ 
with  curses.  They  have  affirmed  to  me,  that  their 
whole  error  and  fault  consisted  in  these  points:  That 
on  a  day  fixed,  they  assembled  before  sunrise,  and 
sung  alternately  hymns  to  Christ  as  to  a  god  ;  that  they 
engaged  themselves  by  oath,  not  to  any  crime,  but  no1 


*  Ep.  xcvii.  1.  tO. 
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to  rob  or  commit  adultery;  to  be  faithful  to  their  pro¬ 
mise,  and  not  to  secrete  or  deny  deposits:  That  after 
this  it  was  their  custom  to  separate,  and  then  to  reas¬ 
semble,  in  order  to  eat  promiscuously  some  simple 
and  innocent  food :  l  That  they  had  ceased  to  do  so 
since  my  edict,  by  which,  according  to  your  orders,  I 
had  prohibited  all  assemblies  whatsoever.  These  de¬ 
positions  convinced  me  more  than  ever,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  extort  the  truth  by  force  of  torments  out 
of  two  virgin  slaves,  whom  they  said  were  priest¬ 
esses  of  their  worship:  but  I  discovered  only  a  bad 
kind  of  superstition,  carried  to  excess;  and  for  that 
reason  have  suspended  every  thing  till  i  have  your 
farther  orders.  The  affair  seems  worthy  of  your  re¬ 
flection,  from  the  multitude  of  those  involved  in  the 
danger.  For  great  numbers  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and 
conditions,  are  liable  to  this  accusation.  This  conta¬ 
gious  evil  has  not  only  infected  the  cities,  but  has 
reached  the  villages  and  country.  I  believe  however 
that  it  may  be  remedied,  and  that  a  stop  may  be  put 
to  it:  and  it  is  certain  that  the  temples,  which  were 
almost  entirely  abandoned,  are  now  frequented;  and 
that  the  long  neglected  sacrifices  are  renewed.  Vic¬ 
tims  are  sold  every  where,  which  before  had  few  pur¬ 
chasers.  From  this  it  may  be  judged  what  numbers 
may  be  reclaimed,  if  pardon  be  granted  to  repent¬ 
ance.” 

The  Emperor  Trajan's  Answer  to  Pliny.  2 

“You  have,  most  dear  Pliny, taken  the  method  you 
ought  in  proceeding  against  the  Christians  brought  be¬ 
fore  you:  for  it  is  impossible  to  establish  a  certain  and 
general  form  in  affairs  of  such  a  nature.  It  is  not  ne¬ 
cessary  to  make  strict  inquiry  after  those  people:  but 
if  they  are  accused  and  convicted,  they  must  be  pun¬ 
ished.  However,  if  the  accused  denies  that  he  is  a 
Christian,  and  proves  he  is  not  by  his  behaviour,  I 
mean  by  invoking  the  gods,  it  is  proper  to  pardon  him 
on  his  repentance,  whatever  causes  of  suspicion  may 
before  have  been  laid  to  his  charge.  For  the  rest, 
anonymous  information  ought  not  to  be  received  in 
any  kind  of  crime:  for  that  were  of  pernicious  exam¬ 
ple,  and  does  not  suit  the  times  in  which  we  live."  3 

I  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  make  the  reflections, 
these  two  letters  naturally  suggest,  upon  the  magni¬ 
ficent  praise  they  include  of  the  purity  of  manners 
of  the  primitive  Christians,  the  amazing  progress 
Christianity  had  already  made  in  so  few  years,  even 
to  occasion  the  temples  to  be  abandoned;  the  incre¬ 
dible  number  of  the  faithful  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and 
condition;  the  authentic  testimony  rendered  by  a 
Pagan  of  the  belief  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ 
generally  established  amongst  those  faithful;  the  re¬ 
markable  contradiction  of  Trajan’s  opinion,  for  if  the 
Christians  were  criminal,  it  was  just  to  make  strict 
inquiry  after  them,  and  if  not,  it  was  unjust  to  punish 
them  though  accused;  and  lastly,  upon  the  maxim 
taken  from  the  law  of  nature,  with  which  the  empe¬ 
ror  concludes  his  letter,  in  declaring,  that  he  should 
deem  it  a  dishonour  to  his  age,  if,  in  any  crime 
whatsoever,  (the  expression  is  general)  regard  were 
had  to  informations  without  the  names  of  their  au¬ 
thors. 

On  Pliny’s  return  to  Rome,  he  resumed  business 
and  his  employments.  His  first  wife  being  dead  with¬ 
out  children,  he  married  a  second  named  Calphurnia. 
As  she  was  very  young,  and  had  good  natural  talents, 
he  found  no  difficulty  in  inspiring  her  with  a  taste 
for  polite  learning.  It  became  her  sole  passion;  but 
she  reconciled  it  so  well  with  her  affection  for  her 
husband,  that  it  could  not  be  said  whether  she  loved 
Pliny  for  polite  learning,  or  polite  learning  for  Pliny  A 

»  Affirmabant  autem  banc  fuisse  eummam  vel  culpse  su®, 
vel  erroris,  quod  essent  solili  stalo  die  ante  lucem  convenire  ; 
carmenque  Christo,  quasi  deo,  dicere  secum  invicem  ;  seque 
Sacramento  non  in  scelus  aliquod  obstringere,  eed  ne  furta, 
ne  latrocinia,  ne  adulteria  committerent,  ne  fidem  fallerent, 
ne  depositum  appellari  abnegarent:  quibus  peraotis,  morem 
sibi  discedendi  fuisse,  rursusque  coeundi  ad  capiendum  ci- 
bum,  promiscuum  tamen  et  innoxium. 

»  Ep.  xcviii. 

*  Sine  auctore  vero  propositi  llbelli  nullo  crimine  locum 
habere  debeut.  Nam  et  p"ssimi  exempli,  nee  nostri  seculi 
US  *  Ep  xix.  1.  4. 


When  he  was  to  plead  some  important  cause  she  al* * 
ways  had  several  persons  waiting  to  bring  her  the 
first  news  of  his  success,  and  the  emotion  that  expec¬ 
tation  occasioned  ceased  only  with  their  return.  If 
he  read  any  oration  or  other  piece  to  an  assembly  of 
his  friends,  she  never  failed  to  contrive  herself  some 
place,  whence  behind  a  curtain  she  might  overhear 
the  applauses  given  him.  Her  husband’s  works  were 
continually  in  her  hand,  and  with  no  other  art  but 
love  for  her  master,  she  composed  airs  upon  the  lyre 
to  his  verses.  His  letters  to  her  show  how  tar  he 
carried  his  tenderness  for  a  wife  so  worthy  of  his 
affection  and  esteem.5  “You  tell  me  that  my  ab¬ 
sence  gives  you  pain,  and  that  your  sole  consolation 
is  reading  my  works,  and  often  laying  them  by  you 
in  my  place.  I  am  transported  with  joy  that  you 
desire  me  so  ardently,  and  at  your  manner  of  con¬ 
soling  yourself.  As  for  me,  I  read  your  letters  over, 
and  am  perpetually  opening  them  again  as  if  they 
were  new  ones.  But  they  only  serve  to  aggravate 
the  regret  I  feel  in  wanting  you.  For  what  felicity 
must  one  not  find  in  the  conversation  of  her,  whose 
letters  have  such  charms!  Fail  not,  however,  to 
write  often  to  me,  though  it  gives  me  a  kind  ol  plea¬ 
sure  that  torments  me.”  In  another  letter6  he  says: 
“  I  conjure  you  most  earnestly,  to  prevent  my  anxiety 
by  one  and  even  two  letters  every  day.  I  shall  at 
least  feel  hope  while  I  read  them,  though  I  fall  into 
my  first  alarms  afterwards.”  In  a  third, 7  “To  tell 
you  to  what  a  degree  your  absence  affects  me  would 
seem  incredible.  1  pass  the  greater  part  of  my  nights 
in  thinking  of  you.  In  the  day  and  at  the  hours  I 
used  to  see  you,  my  feet  in  a  manner  carry  me  of 
themselves  to  your  apartment;  and  not  finding  you 
there,  I  return  with  as  much  sadness  and  contusion, 
as  if  I  had  been  refused  entrance.” 

After  having  received  some  hurt  at  her  first  time 
of  being  with  child,  she  recovered,  and  lived  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  but  left  him  no  issue.8 

Neither  the  time  nor  circumstances  of  Pliny’s  death 
are  known. 

I  have  not  pretended  hitherto  to  give  an  exact  and 
continued  account  of  Pliny’s  actions,  but  only  an  idea 
of  his  character  by  some  events  more  remarkable  than 
others,  and  consequently  the  most  proper  for  making 
it  known.  I  shall  with  the  same  view  add  some  other 
facts,  without  confining  myself  to  the  order  of  time, 
and  shall  reduce  them  to  four  or  five  heads. 

I.  Pliny’s  application  to  study. 

It  had  been  strange  if  Pliny,  brought  up  in  the 
sight  and  under  the  care  of  his  unde  Pliny  the  natu¬ 
ralist,  had  wanted  a  taste  for  the  sciences,  and  indeed 
had  not  devoted  himself  entirely  to  them.  We  may 
believe  that  in  his  first  studies  he  followed  the  plan 
he  laid  down  for  a  young  man  who  had  consulted 
him  upon  that  subject.  As  this  letter  may  be  useful 
to  youth,  I  shall  insert  part  of  it  here.9 

“You  ask  me  in  what  manner  I  would  advise  you 
to  study.  One  of  the  best  methods,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  many,  is  to  translate  Greek  into  Latin,  or 
Latin  into  Greek.  By  that  you  will  acquire  justness 
and  beauty  of  diction,  happiness  and  grace  of  figures, 
and  facility  in  expressing  your  sense;  besides,  in  that 
imitation  of  the  most  excellent  authors,  you  will  in¬ 
sensibly  contract  a  habit  of  thinking  and  expressing 
yourself  like  them.  A  thousand  things  which  escape 
a  man  that  reads,  do  not  escape  a  translator.  Trans¬ 
lation  enlarges  the  mind,  and  forms  the  taste.  You 
may  also,  after  having  read  something  only  for  the 
sake  of  making  it  your  subject,  treat  it  yourself,  with 
the  resolution  not  to  be  excelled  by  your  original. 
You  may  then  compare  your  work  with  your  au¬ 
thor’s,  and  carefully  examine  what  he  has  done  bet¬ 
ter  than  you,  and  you  better  than  him.  What  a  joy 
will  it  be  to  you,  to  perceive  yours  sometimes  the 
best;  and  how  much  will  it  redouble  your  emulation, 
should  you  find  yourself  always  the  inferior!  I  know 
your  present  study  is  the  eloquence  of  the  bar:  but 
tor  the  attainment  of  that,  I  would  not  advise  you  to 


*  Ep.  vii.  1.  6. 
»  Ep.  x.  1.  8. 


6  Ep.  iv.  1.  6. 
«  Ep.  ix.  1.  7. 
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confme  yourself  entirely  to  that  contentious  style, 
that  breathes  nothing  but  war  and  debate.  As  fields 
delight  in  chauge  of  seeds,  our  minds  also  require  to 
be  exercised  in  different  studies.  I  would  therefore 
have  you  sometimes  make  a  fine  piece  ol  history  your 
employment,  sometimes  the  composition  of  a  letter, 

ami  sometimes  verses - It  is  in  this  manner  the 

greatest  orators,  and  even  the  greatest  men,  have 
exercised  or  unbended  themselves;  or  rather  have 
exercised  and  unbended  both  together.  It  is  amaz¬ 
ing  hew  much  these  little  works  awaken  and  exhila¬ 
rate  the  genius.  I  have  not  said  what  it  is  necessary 
to  read,  though  the  having  mentioned  what  it  is  pro¬ 
per  to  write,  sufficiently  speaks  that.  Remember 
only  to  make  a  good  choice  of  the  best  authors  in 
every  kind;  for  it  has  been  well  said,  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  read  much,  but  not  many  thiugs.”  1 

W e  have  seen  that  Pliny  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
wrote  a  Greek  tragedy,  and  afterwards  exercised 
himself  in  the  several  species  of  poetry.  He  was 
much  delighted  with  reading  Livy.  He  admired  the 
ancients,  without  being  of  the  number  of  those,  who 
despise  the  moderns.2  I  cannot  believe,  says  he,  that 
nature  is  become  so  barren  and  exhausted,  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  nothing  valuable  in  our  days. 

He  tells  a  friend®  in  what  manner  he  employs  him¬ 
self  during  the  public  diversions.  “  I  have  passed  all 
these  last  days  in  composing  and  writing  with  the 
greatest  tranquillity  imaginable.  You  may  ask  how 
that  is  possible  in  the  midst  of  Rome?  It  was  the 
time  of  the  shows  in  the  Circus  which  gave  me  no 
manner  of  pleasure.  I  see  nothing  new  or  varied  in 
them,  and  consequently  nothing  worth  seeing  more 
tbau  once.  This  redoubles  my  astonishment,  that 
so  many  thousand — and  even  grave  persons — should 
have  a  puerile  passion  for  seeing  horses  run,  and  men 
driving  chariots,  so  often.  When  I  consider  this 
insatiable  desire  to  see  these  trifling  common  sights 
over  and  over  again,  I  feel  a  secret  satisfaction  in 
taking  no  pleasure  in  such  things,  and  am  glad  to 
employ  a  leisure  in  polite  studies,  which  others  throw 
away  upon  such  frivolous  amusement.”  4 

We  see  study  was  his  whole  joy  and  consolation. 5 
“Literature,”  says  he,  “is  my  diversion  and  comfort; 
and  I  know  nothing  so  agreeable  as  it  is  to  me,  and 
nothing  so  mortifying  as  not  to  be  softened  by  it.  In 
my  grief  for  my  wife’s  indisposition,  the  sickness  of 
my  family,  and  even  the  deaths  of  some  of  them,  I 
find  no  remedy  but  study.®  It  indeed  makes  me 
more  sensible  of  adversity,  but  renders  me  also  more 
Capable  of  bearing  it.” 

II.  Pliny's  esteem  and  attachment  for  persons  of 
virtue  and  learning. 

All  the  great  men  of  his  age,  all  who  were  most 
distinguished  by  eminent  virtues,  were  Pliny’s  friends: 
Virginius  Rufus,  who  refused  the  empire;  Corellius, 
who  was  considered  as  a  perfect  model  of  wisdom 
anil  probity;  Helvidius,  the  admiration  of  his  times; 
Rusticus  Arulenus  and  Senecio,  whom  Domitian  put 
to  death;  and  Cornutus  Tertullus,  who  was  several 
times  his  colleague.  He  thought  it  also  highly  for 
his  honour  to  have  contracted  a  particular  amity  with 
the  persons,  who  made  the  greatest  figure  then  in 
polite  learning,  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Martial,  and  Silius 
Italic us.  “  I  have  read  your  books,”  says  he  to  Taci¬ 
tus^  “and  have  observed  with  all  the  exactness  in 
my  power,  what  I  believe  it  necessary  to  alter  and 
retrench:  for  I  love  no  less  to  speak  truth,  than  you 


<  Aiunt  mullum  legendum  esse,  non  multa. 

3  Sum  ex  iis  qui  mirer  antiques;  non  tamen,  ut  quidam, 
temporum  nostrorum  ingenia  despicio.  Neque  enim  quasi 
lassa  et  elfteta  natura,  ut  nihil  jam  laudabile  pariat.  Ep. 
xxi.  I.  6. 
a  Ep.  vi.  I.  9. 

«  duos  ego  (quosdam  graves  homines)  cum  recorder  in  re 
inaoi,  frigida,  assidua,  tarn  insatiabililer  desidere,  capio  ali¬ 
quant  voluptatem,  quod  hat:  voluptate  non  capiar.  Ac  per 
tos  dies  libentissime  otiura  me  um  in  literiscolloco,  quits  ali  i 
otiosissitnis  occuparionibus  perdunt. 

•  Ep.  xix.  I  8. 

•  Ad  unioum  doloris  levaruentum  studia  consugio,  qute 
pratstant  ut  adverse  magis  rnteJIlgam,  sed  patientius  ferarn. 

i  Ep.  xx,  1  7 


to  hear  it;  besides,  no  people  are  more  docile  to  re¬ 
proof,  than  those  who  deserve  most  praise.®  1  expec* 
that  you  will  send  back  my  book  in  your  turn  with 
your  corrections.  Agreeable,  charming  exchange! 
How  much  am  I  delighted  to  think,  that  if  posterity 
sets  any  value  upon  us,  it  will  publish  to  the  end  of 
time  with  what  freedom,  simplicity,  and  friendship 
we  lived  together.®  It  will  be  something  rare  anc 
remarkable,  that  two  men  almost  of  the  same  age,  of 
the  same  rank,  and  of  some  reputation  in  the  republic 
of  letters,  (for  I  am  reduced  to  speak  modestly  ol  you 
when  I  join  you  with  myself)  should  have  assisted 
each  other’s  studies  so  faithfully.  As  for  me,  from 
my  most  early  youth,  the  reputation  and  glory  you 
had  acquired,  made  me  desirous  of  imitating  you, 
and  of  treading,  and  of  appearing  to  tread,  in  your 
steps,  not  near  you,  but  nearer  than  another.  It  was 
not  because  Rome  had  not  at  that  time  abundance  ot 
geniuses  of  the  first  rank:  but  among  them  all  the 
similitude  of  our  inclinations  pointed  out  you,  as  the 
most  proper,  as  the  most  worthy  of  being  imitated 
This  is  what  highly  augments  my  joy,  as  often  as  I 
hear  it  said,  that,  when  conversation  turns  upon  polite 
learning,  we  are  named  together.” 

We  may  conceive  how  studious  Pliny  W'as  to  oblige 
the  historian  Suetonius,  from  what  he  writes  of  hint 
to  a  friend.  This  letter, to  though  short,  is  one  of  the 
most  elegant  of  his  come  down  to  us.  “Suetonius, 
who  lodges  with  me,  is  for  buying  a  little  spot  ol  land, 
which  one  of  your  friends  is  disposed  to  sell.  Favour 
me  so  far,  I  beg  you,  as  not  to  let  him  give  more  for 
it  than  it  is  worth;  which  will  make  him  like  his  pur¬ 
chase.  A  bad  bargain  is  always  disagreeable;  but 
most  so,  in  seeming  to  reproach  us  with  imprudence. 
This  bit  of  land,  if  not  too  dear,  has  many  tempta¬ 
tions  for  my  friend:  its  small  distance  from  Rome, 
the  goodness  of  the  ways,  the  mediocrity  of  its  build¬ 
ings,  with  its  appurtenances  more  fit  to  amuse  than 
employ.  For  these  men  of  learning,  devoted  like  him 
to  study,  want  only  as  much  land  as  is  necessary  for 
unbending  their  minds  and  delighting  their  eyes  in 
good  air.  A  single  alley  to  walk  in,  a  bark  way  into 
the  fields,  and  as  many  vines  and  plants  as  they  can 
be  acquainted  with  without  burdening  their  memo¬ 
ries,  abundantly  suffice  them.  I  tell  you  all  this,  that 
you  may  know  the  better  how  much  he  will  be  oblig¬ 
ed  to  me,  and  I  to  you,  if  he  can  buy  this  little  place, 
with  these  recommendations,  without  any  reason  to 
repent  it.”11 

Martial,  so  well  known  from  his  epigrams,  was  also 
one  of  Pliny’s  friends,  and  the  death  of  that  poet 
gave  him  great  concern1®  “  1  am  informed,”  said  he, 
“  that  Martial  is  dead,  and  am  very  sorry  for  it.  He 
was  an  higeiiidbs,  subtle,  sharp  man,  and  had  abun¬ 
dance  both  of  salt  and  gall,  with  no  less  candour,  in 


•  Nam  et  ego  verum  dicere  assuevi,  et  tu  libentur  nudire. 
Neque  enim  ulli  jiatienlius  reprehendentur,  quam  qui  max- 
ime  laudari  merentur. 

8  O  jucundas,  6  pulcras  vices  I  Quam  me  delertat,  quod, 
si  qua  posteris  cura  nostri,  uequequuque  riarrabiiur,  qua 
concordia,  fide,  simplicitale  vixerimus  I  Erit  rarum  et  in- 
signe,  duos  homines  relate,  dignitate  propeinodum  leqnalos, 
nonnullius  in  literis  nominis,  (cogor  enim  de  le  quoquu  par- 
cius  dicere,  quia  de  me  simul  dice)  alterum  alterius  studia 
fovisse. 

*“  Ep.  xxiv.  1.  1. 

11  Tranquillus,  contubernalis  meus,  vult  emere  ageifum, 
quern  vendiiare  amicus  luus  dicitur.  Rogo  cures,  quauti 
aequum  est,  emat:  ita  enim  delectabit  emisse.  Nam  mala 
emptio  semper  ingrata  est,  eo  maxime  quod  exprohaie  slul- 
titiam  domino  videtur.  In  hoc  autem  agello  (si  mode  arri- 
serit  prelium.)  Tranquilli  mei stomachum  multa  soilicitant: 
vicinjtas  urbis,  opport.unitas  vise,  mediocrilus  villa1,  modus 
ruris,  qui  avocet  magisquam  distringat.  Schdiasticis  purro 
sLudiosis,  ut  hie  est,  sufficil  abunde  tantum  soli,  ut  rolevure 
caput,  resicere  oculos,  reptare  per  limitem,  unamque  semi- 
tarn  terere,  omnesque  viliculas  suas  nosse,  et  numerare  ar- 
busculas  possint.  Hate  tibi  exposui,  quo  magis  scires,  quan¬ 
tum  i  I  le  esset  mihi,  quantum  ego  tibi  debiturus,  si  pratdiolum 
istud,  quod  commendalur  bis  dotibus,  1am  salubriter  emerit, 
ut  pcenitentias  locum  non  relinquat.  Vale.  Mr  Rollin  adds, 
“  that  the  French  tongue  cannot,  render  the  de.icacy  and  ele¬ 
gance  of  the  diminutives  and  frequentaiives  scatleicd  in 
abundance  throughout  this  little  letter."  Agellum  Vcnditaro 
Reptare  per  limitem.  Viliculas.  Arbusculas.  Pratdiolum 

'»  Ep.  xxi.  1.  3. 
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nis  writings.* * *  When  he  left  Rome,  I  gave  him  some¬ 
thing  to  help  him  on  his  journey;  which  little  assis¬ 
tance  I  owed  him,  as  well  on  account  of  our  friend¬ 
ship,  as  the  verses  he  had  made  for  me.  It  was  the 
ancient  custom  to  confer  rewards  either  of  honour 
or  profit,  upon  such  as  had  written  in  praise  of  cities 
or  certain  individuals.  But  that  custom,  with  many 
others  no  less  noble  and  decent,  is  one  of  the  last  in 
modern  practice.  Ever  since  we  have  ceased  to  do 
what  deserved  praise,  we  have  despised  it  as  a  thing 
of  no  value.”2 *  Pliny  repeats  the  passage  of  those 
verses,  in  which  the  poet,  addressing  himself  to  his 
muse,  bids  her  go  to  Pliny  at  his  house  upon  the 
Esquiline  hill,  and  approach  him  with  respect. 

Sed  ne  tempore  non  tuo  disertam 
Pulses  ebria  januam,  videto. 

Totos  dat  tetricffi  dies  Minerv®, 

Dum  centum  studet  auribus  virorum 
Hoc  quod  secula  posterique  possint 
Arpinis  quoque  comparare  chartis. 

Seras  tutior  ibis  ad  lucernas: 

Haec  hora  est  tua,  cum  furit  Lyaeus, 

Quum  regnat  rosa,  quum  madent  eapilli. 

Tunc  me  vel  rigidi  legant  Ca tones. 

Mr  Sacy  has  translated  these  verses  into  French, 
hus* 

Prends  garde,  petite  ivrognesse, 

De  n’aller  pas,  A  contre-temps, 

Troubler  les  emplois  importants 
Ou  du  soir  au  matin  I'occupe  sa  sagesse. 

Respecte  les  moments  qu’il  donne  a  des  discoure 
CXui  font  le  charme  de  nos  jours, 

Et  que  tout  l’avenir,  admirant  notre  Pline 
Osera  comparer  aux  Oracles  d’Arpine. 

Prends  l’heure  que  les  doux  propos, 

Enfans  des  verres  et  des  pots, 

Ouvrent  tout  l’esprit  &  la  joie  ; 

Qu’il  se  d§tend,  qu’il  se  deploie 
Qu’on  traite  les  sages  de  sots ; 

Et  qu’alors,  en  humeur  de  rire, 

Les  plus  Catons  te  puissent  lire. 

[The  same  verses  in  English.] 

Wanton  muse,  awhile  forbear, 

Of  improper  times  beware  ; 

Knock  not  at  bis  learned  gate ; 

All  day  long  affairs  of  weight — 

A  thousand  hearers  all  day  long 
To  his  charming  accents  throng  ; 

Strains  so  sweetly  wise,  so  rare, 

Future  ages  shall  compare 
To  those  of  Arpinas’s  son, a 
Though  from  Greece  the  palm  he  won. 

Stir  not  there  till  ev’ning  hours, 

Till  Bacchus  reigns,  and  softer  powers; 

When  crowned  with  roses,  sweet  with  oils, 

Mirth  laughs  at  care,  and  learned^toils : 

Then  take  thy  time  devoid  of  fear, 

When  Cato’s  self  thy  lays  would  hear. 

“Do  you  not  think,”  says  Pliny  in  concluding  his 
letter,  “  that  the  man  who  wrote  of  me  in  these  terms, 
well  deserved  some  tokens  of  my  affection  at  his  de¬ 
parture,  and  of  my  grief  at  his  death?” 

He  also  very  much  lamented  that  of  Silius  Italicus, 
on  whose  poetry  he  passes  a  judgment  entirely  just. 4 
“He  wrote  verses,”  says  he,  “with  more  art  than 
genius.”®  An  incurable  abscess  having  given  him  a 
disgust  for  life,  he  ended  his  days  by  a  voluntary 
abstinence  from  food. 

III.  Pliny's  Liberality. 

Pliny,  in  comparison  with  some  of  the  rich  persons 
of  Rome,  had  but  a  very  moderate  fortune,  but  a  soul 
truly  great,  and  the  most  noble  sentiments.  Of  this 
liis  almost  innumerable  liberalities  are  an  undoubted 
proof.  I  shall  relate  only  a  part  of  them.  He  had 
laid  down  principles  to  himself  upon  this  head  which 


*  Erat  borne  iHgeniosus,  acutus,  acer,  et  qui  plurimum  in 
scribendo  et  salis  haberet  et  fellis,  nec  candoris  minus. 

*  Fuit  moris  antiqui,  eos  qui  vel  singulorum  landfvs  vel 
urbium  scripserant,  aut  honoribus  aut  pecunia  ornare:  nos- 
tria  vero  temporibus,  ut  alio  speciosa  et  egregia,  ita  hoc  im¬ 
primis  exolevit.  Nam  postquam  desiimus  facere  laudanda, 
faudari  quoque  ineptum  putamus. 

*  Cicero.  4 * * *  Ep.  vii.  1.  3. 

«  Sc-fibebat  carmina  majore  cura  quam  ingenio. 


well  deserve  attention:  “In  ay  opinion,”  say*  he, 
“a  man  truly  liberal  should  give  to  bis  country,  his 
relations  by  blood  or  marriage,  and  his  friends,  but  his 
friends  in  necessity.”8  This  is  the  order  in  giving 
that  equity  prescribes,  and  which  he  followed  exactly. 

We  have  already  seen  that  he  made  a  very  gene¬ 
rous  present  to  Quinctilian  his  master,  towards  the 
portion  of  his  daughter  on  her  marriage,  and  assisted 
Martial  when  he  retired  from  Rome.  Of  these  two 
friends,  the  latter  was  in  necessity,  and  the  other  was 
not  rich.” 

He  had  given  his  nurse  a  small  estate  in  land, 
which  at  the  time  he  gave  it  her,  was  worth  an  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  sesterces,  or  about  six  hurtdred  pounds 
What  great  lords  of  modern  date  act  in  this  manner? 
Pliny,  however,  calls  this  a  little  present:  Munuscu- 
lum.  And  after  bestowing  this  piece  of  land,  we 
find  him  make  his  nurse’s  income  from  it  his  care. 
He  writes  to  the  person  who  had  the  care  of  it,  to 
recommend  the  improvement  of  it  to  him.  “For,” 
adds  he,  “she  who  received  this  little  farm,  has  not 
more  interest  in  its  produce,  than  I  who  gave  it  her.” 

Seeing  Calvina,  whom  he  had  partly  portioned  out 
of  his  own  fortune,  upon  the  point  of  renouncing  the 
inheritance  of  her  father  Calvinus’s  estate,  through 
fear  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  discharge  his  debts 
to  Pliny,  he  wrote  to  her  not  to  affiront  her  father’s 
memory  in  that  manner,  and  to  determine  her,  sent 
her  a  general  acquittance. 8 

Upon  another  occasion  he  gave  Romanus  three 
hundred  thousand  sesterces  (almost  nineteen  hundred 
pounds)  to  purchase  him  the  estate  necessary  to  qual¬ 
ify  him  for  being  admitted  into  the  order  of  Roman 
knights.8 

Corellia,  the  sister  of  Corellius  Rufus,  for  whom 
Pliny  had  always  a  great  respect  during  his  life, 
bought  lands  of  him  at  the  price  of  seven  hundred 
thousand  sesterces.  Upon  better  information  she 
found  those  lands  worth  nine  hundred  thousand,  and 
pressed  him  earnestly  to  take  the  overplus,  but  could 
not  prevail  upon  him  to  do  so.10  Fine  contest  this  be¬ 
tween  justice  and  generosity,  in  which  the  buyer’s 
delicacy  and  the  seller’s  noble  disinterestedness  are 
equally  admirable!  Where  shall  we  find  such  behav¬ 
iour  now? 

Some  merchants  had  purchased  his  vintage  at  a  very 
reasonable  price,  from  the  hopes  of  gaining  consider¬ 
ably  by  it.  They  were  disappointed;  and  he  returned 
money  to  them  all.  The  reason  he  gives  for  it  is  still 
more  admirable  than  the  thing  itself.  “  I  think  it  no 
less  noble  to  do  justice  in  one’s  own  bouse,  than  from 
the  tribunal;  in  small  than  great  affairs;  and  in  one’s 
own,  as  well  as  in  those  of  other  people.”  ll 

What  he  did  for  his  country  still  exceeds  every 
thing  I  have  said  hitherto.!*  The  inhabitants  of  Coma, 
not  having  any  master  among  them  for  the  education 
of  their  children,  were  obliged  to  send  them  to  other 
cities.  Pliny,  who  had  the  heart  both  of  a  son  and  a 
father  for  his  country,  made  the  inhabitants  sensible 
of  the  advantages  that  would  attend  the  education  of 
their  youth  at  Coma  itself.  “Where,”  says  he  to  their 
parents,  “can  they  have  a  more  agreeable  residence 
than  their  country?  where  form  their  manners  with 
more  safety,  than  in  the  sight  of  their  fathers  and  mo¬ 
thers?  and  where  will  their  expenses  be  less  than  at 
home?  Is  it  not  best  for  your  children  to  receive 
their  education  in  the  same  place  where  they  had 
their  birth,  and  to  accustom  themselves  from  their 
infancy  to  love  to  reside  in  their  native  country?  13  He 
offered  to  contribute  one-third  towards  a  foundation 
for  the  subsistence  of  masters,  and  thought  it  neces- 


«  Volo  eum,  qui  sit  vere  liberalis,  tribuere  patriae,  propin- 
quis,  affinibus,  amicis,  sed  amicis  pauperibus.  Ep.  xxx.  1. 9. 

i  Ep.  iii.  1.  6.  s  Ep.  iv.  1.  S'. 

»  Ep.  xix  I.  J.  i.  Ep.  xiv.  1.  7.  U 

ii  Mihi  egregium  imprimis  videtur,  ut  furis  ita  domi,  ut  in 

magnis  ita  in  parvis,  ut  in  alienis  ita  in  suis,  agitare  iusti- 
tiam.  Ep.  ii.  1.  8.  J 

Ep.  xiii.  1. 4. 

.  l^Uki  aut  jucundius  morarentur,  quam  in  patria;  aut  pu- 

diuius  continerentur,  quam  sub  oculis  parentum  ;  aut  minore 
sumptu,  quam  domi? — Edoceantur  bic,  qui  hie  nascuniur 
statimque  ab  infantia  nataie  solum  amare,  frequentare  con- 

suescant. 
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sary  to  leave  the  rest  of  the  expense  upon  the  parents, 
in  order  to  render  them  the  more  attentive  in  choos¬ 
ing  good  teachers  from  the  necessity  of  the  contribu¬ 
tion,  and  the  interest  they  would  have  in  seeing  their 
expense  well  bestowed.  He  did  not  confine  himself 
to  this  donation. i  For  as  he  says  elsewhere,  liberal¬ 
ity  once  on  foot  knows  not  how  or  where  to  stop,  and 
has  still  the  more  charms  the  more  we  use  it.* *  He 
founded  a  library  there,  with  annual  pensions  for  a 
certain  number  of  young  persons  of  family,  whose  for¬ 
tunes  did  not  afford  them  the  necessary  supplies  for 
study.  He  had  accompanied  the  institution  of  this 
library  with  a  discourse,  which  he  pronounced  in  the 
presence  only  of  the  principal  citizens.  He  afterwards 
deliberated  whether  he  should  publish  it.  “  It  is 
hard,”  says  he,  “to  speak  of  one’s  own  actions  with¬ 
out  giving  reason  to  judge  that  we  do  not  speak  of 
them  merely  because  we  did  them,  but  did  them  for 
the  sake  of  speaking  of  them.  As  for  me,  I  do  not 
forget  that  a  great  soul  is  far  more  affected  with  the 
secret  reports  of  conscience,  than  the  most  advanta¬ 
geous  ones  of  common  fame.  Our  actions  ought  not 
to  follow  glory,  but  glory  them;  and  if  through  the 
caprice  of  fortune  they  do  not  find  it,  we  ought  not  to 
believe,  that  what  has  deserved  it,  loses  any  thing  of 
its  value.”  a 

It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  how  a  private  person 
was  capable  of  so  many  liberalities.  This  he  explains 
himself  in  a  letter  to  a  lady,  to  whom  he  had  made  a 
considerable  remittance.  “Do  not  fear,”  says  he, 
“  that  such  a  present  will  distress  me:  pray  make  your¬ 
self  easy  upon  that  head.  My  fortune  indeed  is  not 
large.  My  rank  requires  expense,  and  my  income, 
from  the  nature  of  my  estate,  is  no  less  casual  than 
moderate.  But  what  I  want  on  that  side,  I  find  in 
frugality;  the  most  assured  source  of  my  liberality.” 
Quod  cessat  ex  reditu,  frugalitate  suppletur:  ex  qua, 
velut  e  fonte,  liberalitas  nostra  decurrit.  What  a  les¬ 
son,  and  at  the  same  time  what  a  reproach  is  this  to 
those  young  noblemen,  who  with  immense  estates, do 
no  good  to  any  body,  and  often  die  much  in  debt.4 
They  are  lavish  to  prodigality  upon  luxury  and  plea¬ 
sures,  but  close  and  cruel  to  insensibility  to  their 
friends  and  domestics.  “  Ever  remember,”  says  Pli¬ 
ny,  speaking  to  a  young  man  of  distinction,  “  that  no¬ 
thing  is  more  to  be  avoided,  than  that  monstrous  mix¬ 
ture  of  avarice  and  prodigality,  which  prevails  so 
much  in  our  times;  and  that,  if  one  of  these  vices  suf¬ 
fice  to  blast  a  person’s  reputation,  both  of  them  must 
disgrace  him  much  more.”6 

IV.  Pliny’s  Innocent  Pleasures. 

Pliny’s  disposition  was  not  rigid  and  austere.  On 
the  contrary  he  was  extremely  facetious,  and  took  plea¬ 
sure  in  conversing  gaily  with  his  friends.  Aliquando 
video,  jocor,  ludo:  utque  omnia  innoxioe  remissionis 
genera  complectar,  homo  sum.s 

He  was  very  glad  to  see  his  friends  at  his  table,  and 
often  gave  and  accepted  entertainments,  but  such  of 
which  temperance,  conversation,  and  reading,  made 
the  principal  part.  “  I  shall  come  to  supper  with  you,” 
says  he  to  a  friend,  “  upon  condition,  however,  that  we 
have  nothing  but  what  is  plain  and  frugal,  except  only 
conversation  in  abundance,  after  the  manner  of  Socra¬ 
tes;  and  not  much  either  even  of  that.”  1 

He  reproaches  another  with8  not  having  kept  his 
promise  with  him.  “On  my  word  you  shall  hear  of  it. 

i  Ep.  viii.  1.  1. 

»  Nescit  enim  semel  incitata  liberalitas  stare,  cujus  pul- 
erituflinem  usus  ipse  eommendat.  Epist.  xii.  1.  5. 

»  Meminiipus,  quanto  majore  animo  honestatis  fructus  ill 
conscientia,  quam  in  fama,  repoualur.  Sequi  enim  gloria, 
non  appeti  debet:  nec,  si  casu  aliquo  non  sequatur,  idcirco 
quod  gloriam  non  meruit,  minus  pulcrum  est.  Ii  vero  qui 
benefacta  sua  verbis  adornant,  non  ideo  praedicare  quia  fece- 
rint,  sed  ut  praedicareut  fecisse  creduntur. 

*  Ep.  iv.  1.  2. 

*  Memento  nihil  magis  esse  vitandum,  quam  istam  luxu- 
risB  et  sordium  novam  societatem :  qua  cum  sint  turpissima 
discreta  ac  separata,  turpius  junguntur.  Ep.  vi.  1.  2. 

•  Ep.  iii.  1.  5. 

s  Veniam  ad  ccenam  :  sed  jam  nunc  paciscor,  sitexpedita, 
eit  parca,  Socraticis  tantum  sermonibus  abundet:  in  his 
quoque  teneat  modum.  Ep.  xii.  I.  3. 

•  Ep.  xv.  1.  1. 
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You  put  me  to  the  expense  of  providing  a  supper  for 
you,  and  do  not  come  to  it.  Justice  is  to  be  had  at 
Rome.  You  shall  pay  me  to  the  last  farthing,  which 
is  more  perhaps  than  you  imagine.  I  had  got  each 
of  us  a  lettuce,  three  snails,  two  eggs,  a  cake,  with 
muscadel  wine  and  ice.  Besides  which  we  had  Span¬ 
ish  olives,  gourds,  shalots,  and  a  thousand  other  meats 
to  the  full  as  delicious.  But  you  were  better  pleased 
at  I  know  not  who’s,  with  oysters,  sow’s  belly  stuffed, 
and  scarce  fish.  I  shall  certainly  punish  you  for  it.” 

He  describes  one  of  his  parties  of  hunting9  with  all 
the  wit  and  pleasantry  imaginable.  “I  know  you  will 
laugh,  and  consent  that  you  do  laugh  as  much  as  you 
please.  That  very  Pliny,  whom  you  know,  has  catch- 
ed  three  wild  boars;  and  very  large  ones  too.  What, 
himself?  say  you.  Himself.  Do  not  believe,  howev¬ 
er,  that  they  cost  my  indolence  much.  I  sat  down 
near  the  nets:  I  had  neither  spear  nor  dart  by  me,  but 
I  had  my  book  and  a  pen:  I  meditated,  wrote,  and  in 
case  of  my  going  home  with  my  hands  empty,  had 
provided  myself  with  the  consolation  of  having  my 
leaves  full.”W 

Hence  we  see  study  was  his  darling  passion.  That 
taste  followed  him  universally,  at  table,  in  hunting, 
and  wherever  he  went.  He  employed  in  it  all  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  time,  which  were  not  passed  in  the  service 
of  the  public:  for  he  had  laid  it  down  to  himself  as  a 
law,  always  to  give  business  the  preference  to  plea¬ 
sure,  and  the  solid  to  the  agreeable.il  This  made  him 
desire  leisure  and  retirement  so  ardently.  “  Shall  I 
never  then,”  cried  he,  when  oppressed  by  a  multipli¬ 
city  of  affairs,  “be  able  to  break  the  shackles  with 
which  I  am  hampered,  since  I  cannot  unbind  them? 
No,  I  dare  not  flatter  myself  with  that.  Every  day 
some  new  care  augments  my  old  ones.  One  business 
is  no  sooner  at  an  end  than  another  rises  up.  The 
chains  of  my  occupation  are  perpetually  multiplying 
and  growing  more  heavy. ”12 

In  writing  to  a  friend, 13  who  employed  his  leisure 
like  a  wise  man  in  a  delightful  retirement,  he  could 
not  avoid  envying  him.  "  It  is  thus,”  says  he,  “  that 
a  person  no  less  distinguished  in  the  functions  of  the 
magistrate,  than  the  command  of  armies,  and  who  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  the  commonwealth 
as  long  as  honour  required  it,  ought  to  pass  his  age. 
W e  owe  our  first  and  second  stage  of  life  to  our  coun¬ 
try,  but  the  last  to  ourselves.  This  the  laws  seem  to 
advise  us,  in  granting  us  our  quietus  at  sixty.  When 
shall  I  be  at  liberty  to  enjoy  rest?  At  what  age  shall 
I  be  permitted  to  imitate  so  glorious  a  retirement: 
and  when  will  it  be  possible  for  mine  not  to  be  called 
sloth,  but  honourable  leisure?”!4 

He  never  thought  he  lived  or  breathed,  but  when  ha 
could  steal  from  the  town  to  one  of  his  country  houses, 
for  he  had  several.  His  agreeable  description  of  them 
sufficiently  shows  the  pleasure  he  took  in  them.  He 
speaks  of  his  orchards,  his  kitchen,  and  pleasure  gar¬ 
dens,  his  buildings,  and  especially  of  the  places  that 
were  in  a  manner  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  with 
that  joy  and  satisfaction  which  every  man  feels  who 
builds  or  plants  in  the  country.  He  calls  these  places 
his  delights,  his  loves,  and  his  real  loves:  amoresmei, 
reveraamores.-ipse possui .”15  And  in  another  place: 
prceterea  indulsi  amori  meo;  amo  enim  qua  maxima 
ex  parte  ipse  inchovi,  aut  inchoata  percoluidS  “Am  I 
in  the  wrong,”  says  he  to  one  of  his  friends,  “  for  be¬ 
ing  so  fond  of  this  retreat;  for  making  it  my  joy,  and 
for  staying  so  long  at  it?”  And  in  another  letter: 
“Here  are  neither  the  offensive,  nor  the  impertinent. 
All  here  is  calm,  all  peace:  and  as  the  goodness  of 


•  Ep.  vi.  I.  1. 

*•  Ut  si  manus  vaeuas,  plenas  tamen  ceras  reportarem.  _ 
*i  Hunc  ordinem  secutus  sum,  ut  necessitates  voluptati 
bus,  seria  jucundis  anteferrem.  Ep.  xxi.  1.  8. 

*»  Nunquam-ne  hos  arctissimos  laqueos,  si  solvere  nega¬ 
tor,  abrumpam  ?  Nunquam,  puto.  Nam  veteribos  negotiis 
nova  accresrunt,  nec  tamen  priora  peraguntur:  tot  nexibus, 
tot  quasi  catenis  majus  in  dies  occupationum  agmen  exten- 
ditur.  Ep.  viii.  I.  2. 
is  Ep.  xxiii.  1.  4.  i 

is  Nam  et  prima  vitce  tempora  et  media  patri®,  extrema 
nobis  impertiri  debemus,  ut  ips®  leges  monent,  quffl  maji> 
rem  annis  sexaginta  otio  reddunt. 
i»  Ep.xvii.1.2.  w  Ep  vt  1.5. 
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the  Climate  makes  the  sky  more  serene,  and  the  air 
more  pure,  my  body  is  in  better  health,  and  my  mind 
more  free  and  vigorous.  The  one  I  exercise  in  hunt¬ 
ing,  and  the  other  in  study.” 

Pliny's  Ardour  for  Reputation  and  Glory. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  glory  was  the  soul 
of  Pliny’s  virtues.  His  application,  leisure,  diversions, 
studies,  all  tended  that  way.  It  was  a  maxim  with  him, 
that  the  only  ambition  which  suited  an  honest  man, 
was  either  to  do  things  worthy  of  being  written,  or  to 
write  things  worthy  of  being  read. I  He  did  not  de¬ 
ny,  that  the  love  of  glory  was  his  darling  passion. 
“Every  body  judges  differently  of  human  happiness.2 
For  my  part,  I  think  no  man  so  happy  as  he  who  en¬ 
joys  a  great  and  solid  reputation;  and  who,  assured 
of  the  voices  of  posterity,  tastes  beforhanck  all  the 
glory  it  intends  him.  Nothing  affects  me  so  much,” 
says  he,  “as  the  desire  of  surviving  long  in  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  mankind;  a  disposition  truly  worthy  of 
a  man,  and  especially  of  one,  who  having  nothing  to 
reproach  himself  with,  does  not  fear  the  judgment  of 
posterity.”2  The  celebrated  Thrasea  used  to  say, 
that  an  orator  ought  to  charge  himself  with  three 
kinds  of  causes:  those  of  his  friends,  those  who  want 
rotection,  and  those  of  which  the  consequences  may 

e  of  an  exemplary  nature - “  I  shall  add  to  these 

three  kinds,”  says  Pliny  again,  “  perhaps  as  a  man  not 
without  ambition,  great  and  famous  causes.  For  it  is 
just  to  plead  sometimes  for  reputation  and  glory,  that 
is  to  say,  to  plead  one’s  own  cause.”4 

He  passionately  desired  that  Tacitus  would  write 
his  history:®  but,  less  vain  than  Cicero,  he  did  not 
ask  him  to  embellish  it  with  lies:  mendaciunculis  as- 
pergere.  “  My  actions,”  says  he  to  that  historian, 
“will  in  your  hands  become  more  great,  remarkable, 
and  shining.  I  do  not,  however,  desire  you  to  exag¬ 
gerate  them:  for  I  know',  that  history  ought  never  to 
depart  from  truth,  and  that  truth  does  sufficient  ho¬ 
nour  to  good  actions.”6  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
had  reason  for  saying,  that  Pliny  was  less  vain  than 
Cicero,  and  whether  Cicero  ought  not  to  be  deemed 
the  more  modest,  because  the  more  sincere.  He 
knew  what  he  wanted,  and  asked  an  officious  supple¬ 
ment  of  that.  But  Pliny  does  not  believe  he  has  oc¬ 
casion  either  for  favour  or  aid.  He  is  more  satisfied 
with  his  own  merit.  It  is  sufficiently  great,  solid,  and 
noble,  to  support  itself  alone  for  the  view  of  posterity. 
It  has  no  occasion  for  any  thing,  besides  an  elevation 
of  style,  to  convey  the  simple  truth  down  to  future 
ages  without  any  foreign  addition. 

Pliny  often  assembled  a  number  of  his  select  friends, 
in  order  to  read  his  compositions  either  in  verse  or 
prose  to  them.  He  declares  in  several  letters,  that  he 
did  this  with  the  view  of  making  use  of  their  advice; 
which  might  be:  but  the  desire  of  being  praised  and 
admired  had  a  great  share  in  it,  for  he  was  very  sen¬ 
sible  in  that  point.  “I  represent  to  myself  already 
the  crowd  of  hearers, ”7  (he  speaks  to  a  friend  whom 
he  advises  to  read  his  works  in  the  same  manner,) 
“  the  transports  of  admiration,  the  applauses,  and  even 
that  silence,  which,  while  I  speak  in  public,  or  read 
my  compositions,  is  scarce  less  charming  than  the 
loudest  applauses,  when  it  proceeds  solely  from  at- 


*  Equidem  beatos  puto,  quibus  deorum  munere  datum 
est  aut  facere  scribenda,  aut  scribere  legends.  Ep.  xvi. 

1. 6. 

*  Alius  alium,  ego  beatissimum  existimo,  qui  bonae  man- 
surteque  famae  praesumptione  perfruitur,  certusque  posterita- 
tis  cum  futura  gloria  vivit. 

*  Mi  nihil  aeque  ac  diuturnitatis  amoret  cupido  solicitat : 
res  homine  dignissima,  praesertim  qui  nullius  sibi  conscius 
culpae,  posteritales  memoriam  non  rcformidet, 

*  Ad  liaec  ego  genera  eausarum,  amhiiiose  fortasse,  addam 
tamen  claras  et  illustres.  A3quum  enim  est  agere  nonnun- 
quam  gloriae  et  fam®,  id  est  suam  causam. 

*  Ep.  xxxii.  I.  7. 

*  Haec,  utcunque  si  babent,  notiora,  clariora,  majors  tu 
facies:  quanquam  nan  exigo  ut  excedns  act®  rei  modum. 
Nam  nec  historia  debet  egredi  veritalem,  et  honeste  factis 
veritas  sufficit. 

'  Imaginor  qui  concursus,  qu*  admiratio  te,  qui  clamor, 
quod  etiam  silenlium  maneat :  quo  ego,  cum  dico  vel  rccito, 
non  minus  quam  clamore  delector,  sit  motlo  silentium  acre, 
at  intentum,  et  cupidum  ulteriora  audiendi. 


tention,  and  an  impatient  desire  of  hearing  what  r« 
mains.”6 

He  was  highly  offended  at  the  mute  and  superci¬ 
lious  behaviour’ of  some  hearers,  when  it  concerned 
his  friends.6  “An  excellent  work  was  read  in  an  as¬ 
sembly  to  which  I  was  invited.  Two  or  three  per¬ 
sons,  who  considered  themselves  better  iudges  than 
all  the  rest  of  us,  heard  it  as  if  they  had  been  deaf  and 
dumb.  They  never  opened  their  lips,  made  the  least 
motion,  or  so  much  as  rose  up,  unless  it  was  when 
they  were  weary  of  sitting.  What  contradiction,  or 
rather  what  folly  was  this,  to  pass  a  whole  day  in  mor¬ 
tifying  a  man,  to  whose  house  they  came  only  to  ex¬ 
press  friendship  and  esteem  for  him!”'0 

He  did  noble,  actions;  but  was  well  pleased  that 
they  should  be  known,  and  himself  praised  for  them. 
“  I  do  not  deny,”  says  he,  “  that  I  am  not  so  wise,  as 
to  be  indifferent  to  that  kind  of  reward,  which  virtue 
finds  in  the  testimony  and  approbation  of  many.”  U 

Pliny  is  censured  for  speaking  often  of  himself, but 
he  cannot  be  reproached  with  speaking  only  of  him¬ 
self.  No  man  ever  took  more  pleasure  in  extolling 
the  merit  of  others;  which  he  carried  so  far  as  to  oc¬ 
casion  his  being  accused  of  praising  to  excess,  a  fault 
against  which  be  was  very  far  either  from  defending 
himself,  or  being  willing  to  correct.'2  “You  tell  me, 
that  I  am  reproached  by  some  people  with  praising 
my  friends  to  excess  upon  all  occasions.  I  confess  my 
crime,  and  glory  in  it.  For  can  there  be  any  thing 
more  generous,  than  to  err  through  such  an  indul¬ 
gence  of  one’s  self?  And  pray  who  are  those  people, 
who  believe  they  know  my  friends  better  than  I  do? 
Granted  they  do,  wherefore  do  they  envy  me  so  grate¬ 
ful  an  error?  For  suppose  my  friends  are  not  what  I 
say,  I  am  always  happy  in  believing  they  are.  Let  me 
therefore  advise  these  censurers  to  apply  their  ma¬ 
lignant  delicacy  to  those  who  believe  there  is  wit 
and  judgment  in  criticising  their  friends:  as  for  me, 
they  shall  never  persuade  me,  that  I  love  mine  too 
well.” 

Have  I  not  expatiated  too  far  upon  Pliny’s  private 
character,  and  will  not  the  extracts  I  have  made  from 
his  letters,  appear  to  the  reader  too  long  and  abun¬ 
dant?  I  am  afraid  they  will,  and  confess  my  weak¬ 
ness.  These  characters  of  integrity,  probity,  genero¬ 
sity,  love  of  public  good,  which,  to  the  misfortune  of 
our  age,  are  become  so  rare,  transport  me  out  of  my¬ 
self,  ravish  my  admiration,  and  make  me  incapable  of 
abridging  my  descriptions  of  them.  And  indeed,  I 
repeat  it  again,  is  there  a  more  gentle,  desirable,  so¬ 
cial,  and  amiable  character,  in  every  respect,  than  that 
of  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  so  long  to  give 
some  idea?  How  agreeable  is  the  intercourse  of  life 
with  such  friends;  and  how  happy  is  it  for  the  public, 
when  such  beneficent  persons  as  Pliny,  void  of  capri¬ 
cious  humour,  passion,  and  prejudice,  fill  the  first  offi¬ 
ces  of  a  state,  and  make  it  their  study  to  soften  and 
remove  the  distresses  of  those  with  whom  they  have 
to  do? 

1  was  wrong  in  saying  that  Pliny  was  void  of  pas¬ 
sion.  Exempt  as  he  was  from  such,  as  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  world  dishonour  men,  he  had  one,  less 
gross  and  more  delicate  indeed,  but  not  less  warm  and 
vicious  in  the  sight  of  the  Supreme  Judge,  whatever 
endeavours  the  general  corruption  of  the  human  heart 
may  make  to  ennoble  it.  by  giving  it  almost  the  name 
of  virtue: — 1  mean,  that  excessive  love  of  glory,  which 
was  the  soul  of  all  his  actions  and  undertakings. 
Pliny  and  all  the  rest  of  the  illustrious  writers  of  the 
Pagan  world,  were  solely  engrossed  by  the  desire  and 
care  of  living  in  the  remembrance  of  posterity,  and  of 
transmitting  their  names  to  future  ages  by  writing, 
which  they  were  in  hopes  would  endure  as  long  as  the 
world,  and  obtain  them  a  kind  of  immortality,  with 
which  they  were  blind  enough  to  content  themselves. 


•  Ep.  x.  1.3.  ;  •  Ep.  xvii.  1. 4. 

10  (iu®  sinisteritas,  ac  potius  amentia,  in  hoc  totum  diem 
impendere.pt  offendas,  ut  inimicum  relinquas,  ad  quern  tan- 
quam  amicissimus  veneris. 

"  Neque  enim  sum  tarn  sapiens,  ut  nihil  mea  intersit,  an 
iis  qute  honeste  fecisse  me  credo  tesiificatio  quffidam  ot  quasi 
priemium  acc.edat.  Ep.  i.  1.  5. 

1  15  Ep  xxviii.  1.  7 
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Could  any  tiling  be  more  uncertain,  precarious,  and 
frivolous,  than  this  hope?  Could  not  time,  which  has 
abolished  the  greatest  part  of  the  works  of  these  vain 
men,  have  also  abolished  the  little  that  remains  of 
them?  To  what  are  they  indebted  for  the  fragments 
ot  them  that  have  escaped  the  general  shipwreck? 
The  little  of  theirs  come  down  to  us,  does  it  prevent 
all  that  belongs  to  them,  even  their  very  names,  from 
having  perished  totally  throughout  all  Africa,  Asia, 
and  great  part  of  Europe?  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
Studies  kept  up  by  the  Christian  church,  would  not 
barbarism  have  annihilated  their  works  and  names 
throughout  the  universe?  How  vain,  how  trifling  then 
is  the  felicity,  upon  which  they  relied,  and  to  which 
they  wholly  devoted  themselves!  Have  not  those, 
who  were  the  admiration  ol  their  own  times,  fallen  in¬ 
to  the  abys3  of  death  and  oblivion,  as  well  as  the  most 
ignorant  and  stupid?  We,  whom  religion  has  better 
instructed,  should  be  very  blind  and  void  of  reason,  if, 
destined  by  the  grace  of  our  Saviour  to  a  blessed  im¬ 
mortality,  we  sutlered  ourselves  to  be  dazzled  by  ima¬ 
ginary  greatness,  and  the  phantom  of  an  eternity  in 
idea. 

The  extracts  I  have  made  from  his  letters,  are  more 
than  sufficient  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  his 
genius  and  manners:  it  remains  for  me  to  give  an  idea 
ot  his  style  by  some  extracts  from  bis  panegyric  upon 
Trajan,  which  is  an  extremely  elaborate  piece  of 
eloquence,  and  has  always  been  considered  as  his 
masterpiece. 

Panegyric  upon  Trajan. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  Pliny,  after  his  being 
appointed  consul  by  Trajan,  in  conjunction  with  Cor- 
nutus  Tertellus  his  intimate  friend,  received  the  sen¬ 
ate’s  orders  to  make  that  prince’s  panegyric  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  empire.  He  addresses  his  dis¬ 
course  always  to  the  emperor,  as  if  present.  If  he 
were  really  so,  for  it  is  doubted,  it  must  have  cost  his 
modesty  a  great  deal:  but  whatever  repugnance  he 
might  have  to  hearing  himself  praised  to  his  face, 
which  is  always  very  disagreeable,  he  did  not  think  it 
roper  to  oppose  the  decree  of  so  venerable  an  assem- 
ly.  It  is  easy  to  judge  that  Pliny,  on  that  occasion, 
exerted  all  his  faculties;  to  which  no  doubt  the 
warmth  of  his  gratitude  added  new  force.  Some  ex¬ 
tracts,  which  I  am  going  to  make  from  that  piece, 
will  at  the  same  time  show  the  eloquence  of  its  au¬ 
thor,  and  the  admirable  qualities  of  the  prince  it 
praises. 

General  praise  of  Trajan. 

“Saepe  ego  mecum,  patres  conscripti,  tacitus  agita- 
vi,  qualem  quantumque  esse  oporteret  cujus  ditione 
nutuque  maria,  terrae,  pax.bella,  regerentur:  cum  in- 
terea  fingenti  formantique  mi  hi  principe  in,  quern  asqua- 
ta  diis  immortalibus  potestas  deceret,  nunquam  voto 
saltern  concipere  succurrit  similern  huic  quern  vide- 
nius.  Enituit  aliquis  in  bello,  sed  obsolevit  in  pace. 
Alium  toga,  sed  non  et  arraa  honestarunt.  Reveren- 
tiam  ille  terrore,  alius  aniorem  humanitate  captavit. 
Ilie  quassitam  domi  gloriant,  in  publico;  hie  in  publico 
parlam.domi  perd  id  it.  Postremo,  adhuc  nemo  extitit, 
cujus  virtutes  nullo  vitiorum  confinio  laederentur.  At 
principi  nostro  quanta  Concordia  quantusque  concen- 
tus  omnium  laudum  omnisque  glorias  contigit;  ut  ni¬ 
hil  severitati  ejus  hilaritate,  nihil  gravitati  simplicitate, 
nihil  majestati  humanitate  detrahatur!  Jam  firmitas, 
jam  proceritas  corporis,  jam  honor  capitis,  et  dignitas 
oris  ad  hoc  aetatis  indeflexa  maturitas,  nec  sine  quo- 
dam  mutiere  deum  festinatis  senectutis  insignibus  ad 
augendam  majestatem  ornata  caesaries,  nonne  longe 
lateque  principem  ostentant?” 

“  I  have  often  endeavoured,  fathers,  to  form  to  my¬ 
self  an  idea  of  the  great  qualities  which  a  person 
worthy  of  ruling  the  universe  absolutely  by  sea  and 
land,  in  peace  and  war,  ought  to  have;  and  I  confess, 
that  when  I  have  imagined,  according  to  my  best  dis¬ 
cretion,  a  prince  capable  of  sustaining  with  honour  a 
power  comparable  to  that  of  the  gods,  my  utmost 
wishes  have  never  rose  so  high,  as  even  to  conceive 
one  like  him  we  now  see.  Some  have  acquired  glory- 
in  war,  but  lost  it  in  peace.  The  gown  has  given 
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others  fame,  but  the  sword  disgace.l  Some  have 
made  themselves  respected  by  terror,  and  others  be¬ 
loved  by  humanity.  Some  have  known  how  to  con¬ 
ciliate  esteem  in  their  own  houses,  but  not  to  pre¬ 
serve  it  in  public;  and  some  to  merit  reputation  in 
public,  which  they  have  ill  sustained  at  home.  In  a 
word,  we  have  seen  none  hitherto,  whose  virtues  have 
not  suffered  some  alloy  from  the  neighbouring  vices. 
But  in  our  prince,  what  an  assemblage  of  all  excel¬ 
lent  qualities  what  an  union  of  every  kind  of  glorv 
do  we  not  behold;  his  severity  losing  nothing  by  his 
cheerfulness,  his  gravity  by  the  simplicity  of  his  man¬ 
ners,  nor  the  majesty  of  his  power  and  person  by  the 
humanity  of  his  temper  and  actions!  The  strength 
and  gracelulness  ol  his  body,  the  elegance  of  his  lea- 
tures,  the  dignity  of  his  aspect,  the  healthy  vigour 
of  his  maturer  years,  his  hoary  hair,  which  the  gods 
seem  to  have  made  white  before  the  time  only  to 
render  him  the  more  venerable;  do  they  not  all 
combine  to  point  out,  to  speak,  the  sovereign  of  the 
world?” 

Trajan's  conduct  in  the  Army. 

“Quid  cum  solatium  fessis  militibus,  segris  opem 
ferres?  Non  tibi  moris  tua  inire  tentoria,  nisi  coni- 
militonum  ante  luslrasses;  nec  requiem  corpori,  nisi 
post  omnes,  dare.  Hac  mihi  admiratione  dignus  im- 
perator  non  videretur,  si  inter  Fabricios,  et  Scipiones, 
et  Caniillos  talis  esset.  Tunc  enim  ilium  immita- 
tionis  ardor,  semperque  melior  aliquis  accenderet. 
Postqnani  vero  studiuni  armorum  a  manibus  ad  ocu- 
los,  ad  voluptatem  a  labore  translatum  est.quam  mag¬ 
num  est  ununi  ex  omnibus  patrio  more,  pallia  vir- 
tute  lsetari,  et  sine  temulo  ac  sine  exemplosecum  cer- 
tare,  secum  contendere :  ac,  sicut  imperat  solus,  solum 
ita  esse  qui  debeat  imperare!” 

“In  your  care  of  the  tired  and  wounded  soldiers, 
in  which  none  ever  were  more  attentive,  was  it  your 
custom  ter  retire  to  your  own  tent,  till  after  having 
visited  all  the  rest,  or  to  take  repose,  till  you  haa 
first  provided  for  that  of  the  whole  army?  To  find 
such  a  general  amongst  the  Fabricii,  the  Scipios,  the 
Cariiilli,  would  seem  no  great  matter  of  admiration. 
In  those  days  there  was  always  some  great  example, 
some  superior,  to  quicken  such  ardour,  and  to  kindle 
in  the  soul  a  noble  emulation.  But  now,  when  we 
love  arms  only  in  the  shows  of  the  circus,  and  have 
transferred  them  from  the  hand  to  the  eye,  from  fa¬ 
tigue  and  toil  to  pastime  and  amusement,  how  glorious 
is  it  to  be  the  only  one  in  retaining  the  ancient  man¬ 
ners  and  virtues  of  his  country,  and  to  have  no  other 
model  to  propose,  no  other  rival  to  contend  with,  but 
himself ;  and  as  he  reigns  alone,  to  be  the  only  per¬ 
son  worthy  of  reigning!” 

“  Veniet  tempus  quo  posteri  visere,  visendum  tra- 
dere  minoribus  suis  gestient,  quis  sudores  tuos  hau- 
serit  campus,  quae  refectiones  tuas  arbores,  quae  som- 
rium  saxa  praetexerint,  qod  denique  tectum  magnus 
hospes  impleveris,  ut  tunc  ipsi  tibi  ingentium  ducum 
sacra  vestigia  iisdem  in  locis  monstrabantur.” 

“The  time  will  come,  when  posterity  will  eagerly 
visit  themselves,  and  show  to  their  children,  the  plains 
where  you  sustained  such  glorious  labours,  the  trees 
under  which  you  refreshed  yourself  with  food,  the 
rocks  where  you  slept,  and  the  houses  that  were  ho¬ 
noured  with  so  great  a  guest:  in  a  word,  they  will 
trace  your  sacred  footsteps  everywhere,  as  you  have 
done  those  in  the  same  places  of  the  great  captains 
you  delight  so  much  to  contemplate.” 

“Itaque  perinde  summis  atque  infiniis  carus,  sic 
imperatorem  commilitonemque  miscueras,  ut  studium 
omnium  laboremque  et  tanquam  particeps  socinsque 
elevares.  Felices  illos,  quorum  tides  et  industria,  non 
per  nuncios  et  interpretes,  sed  ab  ipso  te,  nec  auribus 
tuis  sed  oculis  probantur.  Consecuti  sunt,  ut  absens 
uoque  de  absentibus  nemini  magis,  quam  tibi,  cre- 
eres.” 

“Dear  as  you  were  alike  to  great  and  small,  you 
mingled  the  soldier  and  general  in  such  a  planner, 
that  at  the  same  time  your  office  exacted  their  whole 


i  At  Rome  the  princes  exercised  the  functions  both  of 
magistrates  and  generals. 
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obedience  and  labours  as  tbelr  leader,  you  softened 
their  toils  by  sharing  in  them  as  their  companion. 
How  happy  are  they  to  serve  you,  who  are  not  in¬ 
formed  of  their  zeal  and  capacity  from  the  reports  of 
others,  but  are  yourself  the  witness  of  them  in  your 
own  person.  Hence  to  their  good  fortune,  even  when 
absent,  you  rely  on  none  more  than  yourself  in  what 
relates  to  them.” 

Trajan's  return  and  entrance  into  Rome,  after  his 
being  declared  Emperor. 

“  Ac  primum  qui  dies  ille,  quo  expectatas  desidera- 
tusque  urbem  tuam  ingressus  es! — Non  Betas  quern- 
quam,  non  valetudo,  non  sexus  retardavit  quominus 
oculos  insolito  speotaculo  expleret.  Te  parvuli  nos- 
cere,  ostentare  juvenes,  ruirari  senes,  aegri  quoque 
neglecto  medenlium  imperio  ad  conspectum  tui,  tan- 
quam  ad  salutem  sanitatemque,  prorepere.  Inde  alii 
se  satis  vixisse  te  viso,  te  recepto:  alii  nunc  magis 
vivendum  prsedicabant.  Ffeminas  etiain  tunc  fcecun- 
ditatis  suae  maxima  voluptas  subiit,  cum  cernerent 
cui  principi  cives,  cui  imperatori  milites  peperissent. 
Videres  referta  tecta  ac  laborantia,  ac  neeum  quidem 
vacantem  locum,  qui  non  nisi  suspensum  et  instabile 
vestigium  caperet.  Oppletas  undique  vias,  angus- 
tumque  tramitem  relictum  tibi :  alacrem  hinc  atque 
inde  pOpulum:  ubique  par  gaudium,  paremque  cla- 
morem.” 

“  What  shall  I  say  of  that  day,  when  your  city,  af¬ 
ter  having  so  long  desired  and  expected  you,  beheld 
ou  enter  it? — Neither  age,  sex,  nor  health  could 
eep  any  body  from  so  unusual  a  sight.  The  chil¬ 
dren  were  eager  to  know  you,  the  youth  to  point  you 
out,  the  old  to  admire  you,  and  even  the  sick,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  ihe  orders  of  their  physicians,  crept 
out,  as  if  for  the  recovery  of  their  health,  to  feed 
their  eyes  on  you.  Some  said,  that  they  had  lived 
long  enough,  since  they  had  seen  you;  and  others, 
that  they  only  now  began  to  live.  The  women  re¬ 
joiced  that  they  had  children,  when  they  saw  for 
what  prince  they  had  brought  forth  citizens,  for  what 
general,  soldiers.  The  roofs  were  all  crowded  and 
ready  to  break  down  under  the  numbers  upon  them; 
the  very  places  where  there  was  scarce  room  to  stand 
and  not  upright,  were  full.  The  throng  was  so  vast 
in  the  streets,  that  it  scarce  left  you  way  to  pass 
through  it:  while  the  joy  and  acclamations  of  the 
people  filled  all  places,  and  resounded  universally  to 
the  heavens.” 

The  Example  of  the  Prince  how  Powerful. 
“Non  censuram  adhuc,  non  prtefecturam  morum 
recepisti;  quia  tibi  beneficiis  potius  quam  remediis 
ingenia  nostra  experiri  placet.  Et  alioqui  nescio  an 
plus  moribus  eonferat  pnnceps,  qui  bonos  esse  patitur, 
uam  qui  cogit.  Flexibiles  quamcumque  in  partem 
ucimur  a  principe,  atque  ut  ita  dicam,  sequaces  su- 
inus — Vita  principis  censura  est,  eaque  perpetua:  ad 
hanc  dirigimur,  ad  hanc  convertimur;  nee  tarn  impe¬ 
rio  nobis  opus  est,  quam  exemplo.  Quippe  infidelis 
recti  magister  est  metus.  Melius  homines  exemplis 
docentur,  qute  inprimis  hoc  in  se  boni  habent,  quod 
approbant  qum  prmcipiunt,  fieri  posse.” 

“You  have  not  yet  thought  fit  to  take  the  censor¬ 
ship  upon  you,  nor  to  charge  yourself  with  inspect¬ 
ing  the  manners  of  the  people;  because  you  choose 
rather  to  try  our  disposition  by  kindness  and  indul¬ 
gence,  than  bitter  remedies.  And  indeed,  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  prince,  who  honours  the  virtues 
of  his  people,  does  not  contribute  more  to  them,  than 
he  who  exacts  them  with  rigour.— The  life  of  a  prince 
is  a  continual  censorship:  it  is  to  that  we  adapt  our¬ 
selves,  to  that  we  turn  as  to  our  model;  and  want 
less  his  commands  than  his  example.  For  fear  is  but 
a  dubious,  a  treacherous  teacher  of  duty.  Examples 
are  of  much  greater  efficacy  with  men:  for  they  not 
only  direct  to  virtue,  but  prove  that  it  is  not  impossi¬ 
ble,  to  practise  what  they  admonish.” 

Virtue,  not  Statues,  do  Honour  to  Princes. 

“Ibit  in  secula  fuisse  principem,  cui  florenti  et  in- 
columi  nunquam  nisi  modici,  honores,  ssepius  nulli 
decernerentur. — Ac  mihi  intuenti  in  sapientiam  tuam, 


minus  miruni  videtur,  quod  mortales  istos  caducosqua 
titulos  aut  depreceris,  aut  temperes.  Scis  enim  ubl 
vera  principis,  ubi  sempiterna  sit  gloria;  ubi  sint  ho¬ 
nores,  in  quos  nihil  flammis,  nihil  senectuti,  nihil 
sucessoribus  liceat.  Arcus  enim,  et  statuas,  aras  etiarn 
templaque  demolitur  et  obscural  oblivio,  negligit  car- 
pitque  posted  tag;  contra,  contemptor  ambitionis  et 
infinitae  potestatis  domitor  ac  frsenator  animus  ipsa 
vetustate  florescit,  nec  ab  u  11  is  magis  laudatur,  quam 
quibus  minirne  necesse  est.  Prseterea,  ut  quisquis 
factus  est  princeps,  extemplo  fama  ejus,  inoertuni 
bona  an  mala,  caeterum  sterna  est.  Non  ergo  per¬ 
petua  principi  fama,  quae  invitum  manet,  sed  bona 
concupiscenda  est.  Ea  porro  non  imaginibus  et  sta- 
tuis,  sed  virtute  ac  mentis  propagatur.” 

“  It  will  be  told  in  all  ages,  that  there  was  a  prince 
to  whom  in  the  height  of  glory  and  good  fortune  only 
moderate  honours  and  more  frequently  none  were 
decreed. — When  I  consider  your  profound  wisdom, 
my  wonder  ceases,  on  seeing  you  either  decline  or 
moderate  these  fleeting  vulgar  titles.  You  know 
wherein  the  true,  the  immortal  glory  of  a  prince  con¬ 
sists;  you  know  Wherein  these  honours  have  their 
being,  which  fear  neither  flames,  time,  nor  the  envy 
of  successors.  For  neither  triumphal  arches,  sta¬ 
tues,  altars,  nor  even  temples  escape  oblivion,  and 
the  neglect  or  injuries  of  posterity.  But  he,  whose 
exalted  soul  disdains  ambition,  and  sets  due  bounds 
to  universal  power,  shall  flourish  to  the  latest  period 
of  the  world,  revered  and  praised  by  none  so  much, 
as  those  .who  are  most  at  liberty  to  dispense  with  that 
homage.  The  fame  of  a  prince,  from  the  moment 
he  becomes  so,  whether  good  or  bad,  is  necessarily 
eternal.  He  ought  not  therefore  to  desire  an  im¬ 
mortal  name,  which  he  must  have  whether  he  will  or 
not,  but  a  good  one;  and  that,  not  statues  and  ima¬ 
ges,  but  merit  and  virtue  perpetuate.” 

The  Prince's  Happiness  inseparable  from  that  of  the 
People. 

“  Fuit  tempus,  ac  nimium  diu  fuit,  quo  alia  adversa 
alia  sccunda  principi  et  nobis.  Nunc  communia  tibi 
nobiscum  tam  laeta,  quam  tristia ;  nec  magis  sine  te 
nos  esse  felices,  quam  tu  sine  nobis  potes.  An,  si 
posses,  in  fines  votorum,  adjecisses,  ut  ita  precibus 
tuis  dii  annuerent,  si  judicium  nostrum  mereri  per- 
severasses?” 

“  There  was  a  time,  and  but  of  too  long  duration, 
when  our  misfortunes  and  prosperity  and  the  prince’ 
were  the  reverse  of  each  other.  But  now  our  good 
and  evil  are  one  and  the  same  with  yours;  and  we 
can  no  more  be  happy  without  you,  than  you  without 
us.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  would  you  have  added 
at  the  end  of  your  public  vows,  ‘That  you  desired 
the  gods  would  hear  your  prayers  no  longer,  than 
you  continued  to  deserve  our  love?’” 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  condition  was  inserted  by 
the  order  of  Trajan  himself  in  the  vows  made  for  him 
by  the  public:  Si  bene  rempublicam  et  ex  utilitate 
omnium  rexeris :  that  is,  “  if  you  govern  the  common¬ 
wealth  with  justice,  and  make  the  good  of  all  man¬ 
kind  the  rule  of  your  power.”  “  O  vows,”  cries  Pliny, 
“  worthy  of  being  made,  worthy  of  being  eternally 
heard !  The  commonwealth  has,  by  your  guidance 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  gods,  that  they  should 
be  watchful  for  your  preservation,  as  long  as  you  are 
so  for  that  of  your  country:  and  if  you  act  any  thing 
to  the  contrary,  that  they  should  withdraw  their  re¬ 
gard  and  protection  from  you.”  “  Digna  vota,  quse 
semper  suscipiantur,  semperque  solvantur.  Egit  cum 
diis,  ipso  te  auctore,  Respublica,  ut  te  sosj  iem  inco- 
lumemque  prmstarent,  si  tu  caeteros  praestitisses:  si 
contra,  illi  quoque  a  custodia  tui  corporis  oculos  di- 
moverent.” 

Admirable  Union  between  the  Wife  and  Sister  of 
Trajan. 

“Nihil  est  tam  pronum  ad  simultates  qu&m  aemu- 
latio,  in  foeminis  prsesertim.  Ea  porro  maxime  nas- 
citur  ex  conjunctione,  alitur  asqualitate,  exardescit  in- 
vidia,  cujus  finis  est  odium.  Quo  quidem  admirabi- 
hus  existimandum  est,  quod  mulieribus  duabus  in  una 
domo  parique  fortuna  nullum  eertamen,  nulla  conten 
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tio  est.  Suspiciunt  invicem  invicem  codunt:  cutnque 
te  utraque  effusissime  dillgat,  nihil  sua  putant  interesse 
utram  tu  magis  ames.  Idem  utrique  propositum,  idem 
tenor  vitse,  nihilque  ex  quo  senfias  uuas  esse.” 

“Nothing  is  more  apt  to  produce  enmity  than  emu¬ 
lation,  especially  among  women.  It  generally  is  most 
frequent  where  it  should  least  be  found,  I  mean  in 
families:  equality  nourishes  it,  envy  inflames  it,  the 
end  of  which  is  implacable  hatred.  And  this  makes 
our  wonder  the  greater,  when  we  behold  two  ladies, 
equal  in  fortune,  in  the  same  palace,  between  whom 
there  never  happens  the  least  difference.  They  seem 
to  contend  in  paying  respect  and  giving  place  to  each 
other;  and  though  they  both  love  you  with  the  utmost 
tenderness,  they  do  not  think  which  of  them  you  love 
best  of  any  consequence.  Their  views,  the  tenor  of 
their  lives,  are  so  much  the  same,  that  there  is  no¬ 
thing  in  either  from  which  one  can  distinguish  them 
to  be  two  persons.” 

Trajan  was  sensible  to  the  Joys  of  Friendship. 

“Jam  etiam  et  in  privalorum  animis  exoleverat 
priscum  mortalium  bonum  amicitia,  cujus  in  locum 
migraverant  assentaliones,  Blanditte,  et  pejor  odio 
amoris  simulatio.  Etenim  in  principum  domo  nomen 
tantum  amicitiae,  inane  scilicet  irrisumque,  manebat. 
Nam  quse  poterat  esse  inter  eos  amicitia,  quorum  sibi 
alii  domim,  alii  servi  videbantur?  Tu  hanc  pulsam 
et  errantem  reduxisti.  Habes  amicos,  quia  amicus 
ipse  es.  Neque  enim,  ut  alia  subjectis,  ita  amor  im- 
eratur:  neque  est  ullus  affectus  tarn  erectus,  et  li- 
er,  et  dominationis  impatiens,  nee  qui  magis  vices 
exigat.” 

“Friendship,  that  inestimable  good,  in  which  of 
old  the  happiness  of  mortals  consisted,  was  banished 
even  from  the  commerce  of  private  life;  and  flattery, 
compliment,  and  outward  profession,  the  phantom  of 
friendship,  more  dangerous  even  than  enmity,  had  as¬ 
sumed  its  place.  If  the  name  of  friendship  was  still 
known  in  the  court  of  princes,  it  was  only  as  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  contempt  and  ridicule.  For  what  friendship 
could  subsist  between  those,  who  considered  each 
other  in  the  light  of  masters  and  slaves?  But  you 
have  recalled  the  exile  from  wandering  abroad:  you 
have  friends,  because  you  are  yourself  a  friend.  For 
the  power  of  a  prince,  though  he  commands  without 
bounds  in  other  things,  does  not  extend  to  love.  Of 
all  the  affections  of  the  soul,  that  is  the  most  free, 
unbiassed,  and  averse  to  constraint;  none  of  them 
exacting  returns  with  greater  rigour.” 

Absolute  Power  of  the  Freedmen  under  the  bad  Em¬ 
perors. 

“Plerique  principes,  cum  essent  civium  domini,  li- 
bertorum  erant  servi.  Horum  consiliis,  horum  nutu 
regebantur:  per  hos  audiebant,  per  hos  loquebantur: 
per  hos  prasturs  etiam,  et  sacerdotia,  et  consulatus, 
imo  et  ab  his,  petebantur.  Tu  libertis  tuis  summum 
uidem  honorem,  sed  tanquam  libertis,  habes;  abun- 
eque  his  sulficere  credis,  si  probi  et  frugi  existimen- 
tur.  Scis  enim,  prascipuum  esse  indicium  non  magni 
principis,  magnos  libertos.” 

“  Most  of  our  emperors,  while  lords  of  the  citizens, 
were  slaves  to  their  freedmen.  They  governed  sole¬ 
ly  by  their  counsel  and  dictates;  and  had  neither  will, 
ears,  nor  tongues  but  theirs.  By  them,  or  rather  from 
them,  all  offices,  praetor,  pontifex,  consul,  were  to  be 
asked.  As  for  you,  you  have  indeed  a  very  high  re¬ 
gard  for  your  freedmen,  but  you  regard  them  as  freed¬ 
men,  and  believe  them  sufficiently  honoured  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  worthy  men  of  moderate  fortune.  For 
you  know  that  there  is  not  a  more  infallible  proof 
of  the  prince’s  meanness,  than  the  greatness  of  his 
freedmen.” 

Nothing  Exalts  the  Prince  like  descending  to  the 
Man. 

“  Cui  nihil  ad  augendum  fastigium  superest,  hie  uno 
modo  crescere  potest,  si  se  ipse  submittat,  securus 
magnitudinis  suae.  Neque  enim  ab  ullo  periculo  for- 
tuna  principum  longi us  abest,  quam  ab  humilitate.” 

“To  him  who  has  attained  the  highest  fortune, 
there  remains  but  one  manner  of  exalting  himself,  and 
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that  is,  secure  in  his  greatness,  to  neglect  and  descend 
from  it  properly.  Of  all  the  dangers  princes  can  in¬ 
cur,  the  least  they  have  to  fear,  is  making  themselves 
cheap  by  humility." 

In  what  the  Greatness  of  princes  Consists. 

“  Ut  felicitatis  est  quantum  velis  posse,  sic  magnitu 
dinis  velle  quantum  possis.” 

“  As  it  is  the  highest  felicity  to  be  capable  of  doing 
all  the  good  you  will,  so  it  is  the  most  exalted  great¬ 
ness  to  desire  to  do  all  the  good  you  can.” 

Of  Pliny's  Style. 

Pliny’s  panegyric  has  always  passed  for  his  master¬ 
piece,  and  even  in  his  own  time,  when  many  of  his 
pieces  of  eloquence  that  had  acquired  him  great  repu¬ 
tation  at  the  bar,  were  extant.  In  praising  as  consul 
and  by  order  of  the  senate,  so  accomplished  a  prince 
as  Trajan,  to  whose  favour  h,e  was  besides  highly  in¬ 
debted,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  he  made  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  effort  of  genius,  as  well  to  express  his  pri¬ 
vate  gratitude,  as  the  universal  joy  of  the  empire. 
His  genius  shines  out  everywhere  in  this  discourse; 
but  his  heart  is  still  more  evident  in  it;  and  all  kndw 
that  true  eloquence  flows  from  the  heart. t 

When  he  spoke  this  panegyric,  it  was  not  so  long 
as  it  is  at  present.2  It  was  not  till  after  the  first  essay, 
that  like  an  able  painter,  he  added  new  strokes  of  art 
to  the  portrait  of  his  hero;  but  all  taken  from  the  life, 
and  which  far  from  altering  the  likeness  and  truth,  on¬ 
ly  rendered  them  stronger  and  more  sensible.  He 
gives  us  himself  the  reason  that  induced  him  to  act  in 
this  manner.3  “My  first  view,”  says  he,  “was  to 
make  the  emperor  (if  possible)  more  in  love  with  his 
own  virtues,  by  the  charms  of  just  and  natural  prais¬ 
es;  and  next,  to  point  out  to  his  successors,  not  as  a 
master,  but  under  the  cover  of  example,  the  most  cer¬ 
tain  paths  to  solid  glory.  For  though  it  be  laudable 
to  form  princes  by  precepts,  it  is  difficult,  not  to  say 
proud  and  assuming.  But  to  transmit  the  praises  of 
a  most  excellent  prince  to  posterity,  is  setting  up  a 
light  to  guide  succeeding  emperors,  and  to  the  full  as 
useful,  with  no  arrogance.”  It  was  not  easy  for  him 
to  have  proposed  a  more  perfect  model.  Trajan  may 
be  said  to  have  united  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  prince 
in  one  only,  which  was  in  being  perfectly  convinced, 
that  he  was  not  emperor  for  himself,  but  for  his  peo¬ 
ple.  But  that  is  not  the  present  question. 

The  style  of  his  discourse  is  elegant,  florid,  and  lu¬ 
minous,  as  that  of  a  panegyric  ought  to  be,  in  which 
it  is  allowable  to  display  with  pomp  whatever  is  most 
shining  in  eloquence.  The  thoughts  in  it  are  fine, 
solid,  very  numerous,  and  often  seem  entirely  new. 
The  diction,  though  generally  simple  enough,  has 
nothing  low,  or  that  does  not  suit  the  subject,  and 
support  its  dignity.  The  descriptions  are  lively,  na¬ 
tural,  circumstantial,  and  full  of  happy  images,  which 
set  the  object  before  the  eyes,  and  render  it  sensible. 
The  whole  piece  abounds  with  maxims  and  sentiments 
truly  worthy  of  the  prince  it  praises.  As  fine  and 
eloquent  as  this  discourse  is,  it  cannot  however  in  my 
opinion  be  judged  of  the  sublime  kind.  We  do  not 
see  in  it,  as  in  Cicero’s  orations,  even  of  the  demon¬ 
strative  kind,  those  warm  and  emphatic  expressions, 
noble  and  sublime  thoughts,  bold  and  affecting  turns 
and  sallies,  and  figures  full  of  vivacity  and  fire,  which 
surprise,  astonish,  and  transport  the  soul  out  of  itself. 
His  eloquence  does  not  resemble  those  great  rivers, 
that  roll  their  waves  with  noise  and  majesty,  but  ra¬ 
ther  a  clear  and  agreeable  stream,  which  flows  gently 


*  Pectus  est  quod  disertos  faci.  Quinctil. 

*  Ep.  xviii.  1.  3. 

*  Officium  consulatus  injunxit  mihi  ut  Reip.  nomine  Priu- 
cipi  gratias  agerem.  Cluod  ego  in  Senatu  cum  ad  rationem 
et  loci  et  temporisex  more  fecissem,  bono  civ i  convenientissi- 
mum  Credidi,  eadem  ilia  spatiosius  et  uberius  volumine  am- 
plecti.  Primum,  ut  Imperatori  nostro  virtut.es  suae  veris 
laudibus  commendarentur :  deinde  ut  futuri  Principes,  non 
quasi  &  magistro,  sed  tamen  sub  exemplo  praemonerentur, 
qua  potissimum  via  possent  ad  eandem  glorium  niti.  Nam 
pratcipere  qualis  esse  debeat  Princeps,  pulerum  qyidem,  sed 
onerosum  ac  prope  superbum  est,  Laudare  vero  optimum 
Principem,  ac  per  hoc  posteris,  velut  it  specula,  lumen  quod 
sequantur  ostendere,.  idem  utilitatis  habet,  arrogantiiE  nihil. 
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nnder  the  shade  of  the  trees  that  adorn  its  banks. 
Pliny  leaves  his  reader  perfectly  calm,  and  in  his  natu¬ 
ral  situation  of  mind.  He  pleases,  but  by  parts  and 
passages.  A  kind  of  monotony  prevails  throughout 
his  whole  panegyric,  which  makes  it  not  easy  to  bear 
the  reading  of  it  to  the  end  ;  whereas  Cicero’s  longest 
oration  seems  the  finest,  and  gives  the  most  pleasure. 
To  this  I  must  add,  that  Pliny’s  style  savours  a  little 
of  the  taste  for  antitheses,  broken  thoughts,  and  studi¬ 
ed  turns  of  phrase,  which  prevailed  in  his  time.  He 
did  not  abandon  himself  to  them,  but  was  obliged  in 
some  measure  to  conform  to  the  reigning'  taste.  The 
same  taste  is  obvious  in  his  letters,  but  with  less  of¬ 
fence,  because  they  are  all  detached  pieces,  in  which 
such  a  style  does  not  displease:  I  believe  them  how¬ 
ever  far  from  being  comparable  to  those  of  Cicero. 
But  all  things  rightly  considered,  Pliny’s  letters  and 
panegyric  deserve  the  esteem  and  approbation  all  ages 
nave  given  them;  to  which  I  shall  add,  that  his  trans¬ 
lator  (into  French)  ought  to  share  them  with  him. 

Ancient  Panegyrics . 

There  is  a  collection  of  Latin  orations  extant,  enti¬ 
tled  Panegyrici  veteres,  which  contains  panegyrics 
upon  several  of  the  Roman  emperors.  That  of  Pliny 
is  at  the  head  of  them,  with  eleven  of  the  same  kind 
after  it.  This  collection,  besides  including  many  facts 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  may  be  of  great  use  to  such 
as  have  occasion  to  compose  panegyrics.  The  ancients 
of  a  better  age  supply  us  with  no  models  of  this  kind 
of  discourses,  except  Cicero’s  oration  for  the  Manilian 
law,  and  some  parts  of  his  other  harangues,  which  are 
finished  masterpieces  of  the  demonstrative  kind.  The 
same  beauty  and  delicacy  are  not  to  be  expected  in 
the  panegyrics  of  which  I  am  speaking.  Remoteness 
from  the  Augustan  age  had  occasioned  a  great  decline 
of  eloquence,  which  no  longer  retained  that  ancient 
purity  of  language,  beauty  of  expression,  sobriety  of 
ornaments,  and  simple  and  natural  air,  that  rose  when 
necessary,  into  an  admirable  loftiness  and  sublimity 
of  style.  But  there  is  considerable  talent  in  these 
discourses,  with  very  fine  thoughts,  happy  turns,  live¬ 
ly  descriptions,  and  very  just  commendations. 

To  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  them,  I  shall  con¬ 
tent  myself  with  transcribing  two  passages  here  in 
Latin  only.  They  are  extracted  from  the  panegyrics 
spoken  by  Nazarius  in  honour  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  upon  the  birth-day  of  the  two  Caesars  his  sons, 
A.  D.  321.  St.  Jerome  mentions  this  Nazarius  as  a 
celebrated  orator,  and  says  that  he  had  a  daughter  no 
less  esteemed  than  himself  for  eloquence. 

First  Passage. 

Nazarius  speaks  here  of  the  two  Caesars.  “Nobi- 
lissirnorum  Caesarum  laudes  exequi  velle,  studium  qui- 
dem  dulce,  sed  non  et  cura  mediocris  est;  quorum  in 
annis  pubesc.entibus  non  eruptura  virtutis  tumens  ger- 
men,  non  flos  precursor  indolis  bonae  laetior  quarn 
uberior  apparet;  sed  jam  facta  granrlifera,  et  contra 
rationem  aetatis  maxirnorumque  fructuum  mature  per- 
ceptio.  Quorum  alter  jam  obterendis  hostibus  gravis 
terrorem  paternum,  quo  semper  barbaria  ornnis  intre- 
ruuit,  derivare  ad  nomen  suum  caepit:  alter  jam  Con- 
sulalum,  jam  venerationem  sui,  jam  patrem  sentiens, 
si  quid  intactum  aut  parens  ant  frater  reserve!,  decla- 
rat  mox  vietorem  futurum,  qui  animo  jam  vinc.it  eeta- 
tem.  Rapitur  quippe  ad  similitudinem  suorum  excel- 
lens  quaeque  natura,  nec  sensim  ac  lente  indicium  pro- 
mit  boni,  cum  involucra  infantiae  vividum  rumpit  in- 
genium.” 

Second  Passage. 

Nazarius  praises  a  virtue  in  Constantine  very  rare¬ 
ly  found  in  princes,  but  highly  estimable:  that  is,  con¬ 
tinence.  He  adds  also  several  other  praises  to  it. 

“Jam  ilia  vix  audeo  de  tanto  Principe  cominemo- 
rare,  quod  nullam  matronarum,  cui  forma  emendatior 
fuerit,  boni  sui  piguit;  cum  sub  abstinentissimo  Ira- 
peratore  species  luculenta,  non  incftatrix  licentiae  es- 
set  sed  pudo-is  ornatrix.  Quae  sine  dubio  magna,  seu 
potiusdivina  laudatio,  saepe  et  in  ipsis  etiam  philoso- 
phis,  non  tarn  re  exhibita,  quam  disputatione  jqctata. 
Sed  remittamus  hoc  principi  nostro,  qui  ita  temperan- 


tiam  ingenerare  omnibus  cupit,  ut  earn  non  ad  virtu* 
tern  suarum  decus  adscribendam,  sed  ad  naturae  ipsl 
us  bonestateiu  referendum,  arbitretur.  Quid,  facile 
aditus?  quid,  aures  patientissimas?  quid,  benigna  re 
sponsa?  quid,  vultum  ipsum  augusti  decoris  gravitate, 
hilar i tate  permixta,  venerandum  quiddam  et  amabile 
renidentem,  quis  digne  exequi  possit !” 

Can  any  thing  be  stronger  than  this  thought?  “No 
lady,  however  beautiful,  has  had  reason  to  repent  her 
being  so;  because  under  so  wise  a  prince  as  Constan¬ 
tine,  beauty  is  not  an  attraction  to  vice,  but  the  orna¬ 
ment  of  virtue.”  And  could  it  be  better  expressed? 
Cum  sub  abstinentissimo  Imperatore  species  lucu¬ 
lenta,  non  inciiatrix  liceniice  esset,  sed  pudoris  orna¬ 
trix. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  RHETORICIANS. 

Thosf,  who  make  it  their  profession  to  teach  elo¬ 
quence,  and  have  written  precepts  upon  it,  are  called 
Rhetoricians. 

Eloquence  is  the  art  of  speaking  well.  One  might 
believe  that  for  the  attainment  of  it,  it  would  suffice 
to  hearken  to,  and  follow  the  voice  of  nature.  She 
seems  to  dictate  to  us  what  it  is  necessary  to  say,  and 
often  evert  the  manner  of  saying  it.  Do  we  not  every 
day  see  a  multitude  of  persons,  who  without  art  or 
study,  and  by  the  pure  force  of  genius,  can  give  order, 
perspicuity,  eloquence,  and  above  all,  fine  sense  to 
their  discourse?  What  more  is  wanting.  It  is  true, 
that  without  the  aid  of  nature  precepts  are  of  no  use:) 
but  it  is  as  true,  that  they  very  much  support  and 
strengthen  her,  in  serving  her  as  a  rule  and  guide. 
Precepts  are  no  more  than  observations,  which  have 
been  made  upon  wbat  was  either  fine  or  defective,  in 
discourse.  For,  as  Cicero  very  well  observes,  elo¬ 
quence  was  not  the  offspring  of  art,  but  art  of  elo¬ 
quence.*  These  reflections,  reduced  to  order,  formed 
what  is  called  rhetoric.  Now  who  doubts,  but  they 
may  be  of  great  service  for  attaining  and  improving 
the  talent  of  speaking. 

Quinctilian,  in  the  third  book  of  his  Institutions 
Oratorios,  enumerates  a  considerable  number  of  the 
ancient  rhetoricians,  a3  well  Greek  as  Latin.  I  shall 
expatiate  only  upon  those,  whose  names  and  histories 
are  best  known,  shall  slightly  pass  over  others,  and 
even  say  nothing  of  many.  Mr.Gibert,  who  has  been 
professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  college  of  Mazarine  al¬ 
most  fifty  years  with  great  reputation,  and  has  seve¬ 
ral  times  filled,  and  always  with  the  same  success,  the 
honourable  place  of  principal  in  the  university  of 
Paris,  has  composed  a  work  upon  the  subject  1  now 
treat,  abounding  with  erudition,  of  which,  as  an  old 
friend,  he  has  given  me  permission  to  make  all  the 
use  1  should  think  fit. 

ARTICLE  I. 

OF  THE  GREEK  RHETORICIANS. 

EMPEDOCLES.  CORAX.  TISJAS. 

EMPEDOCLES  of  Agrigentum,  a  celebrated  philoso¬ 
pher,  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  that  had  any  know¬ 
ledge  of  rhetoric;  and  Corax  and  Tisias,  both  Sici¬ 
lians,  are  said  to  be  the  first  who  reduced  it  to  rules.S 
They  had  many  disciples,  better  known  under  the 
name  of  sophists,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  in  the 
sequel. 

PLATO 

Though  Plato  seems  to  have  undertaken  to  di» 
credit  rhetoric,  he  justly  deserves  to  be  ranked  in  the 
number  of  the  most  excellent  rhetoricians,  having 
only  censured  and  ridiculed  those  who  dishonoured 
this  art  by  the  abuse  of  it,  and  the  bad  taste  of  elo¬ 
quence  they  endeavoured  to  introduce.  The  solid 


*  Illud  in  primis  testandum  est,  nihil  praecepta  atque  artei 
valere  nisi  adjuvante  natura.  Quinctil.  1.  i.  in  Proasm. 

S  Non  esse  eloquenliam  ex  artificio,  sed  artificium  ex  clo- 
quentia  riaLum.  1.  De  Orat.  n.  146- 
Initium  dicendi  dedit  natura;  initium  artis  obsorvatio. 
Quinctil.  I.  iii.  c.  2. 

3  Quinnt.il.  I.  iii.  c.  i.  Cic.  in  Brut.  n.  46. 
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and  judicious  reflections,  which  we  find  in  several  of 
his  dialogues,  especially  in  the  Phasdrus  and  Gorgias, 
may  be  considered  as  a  good  rhetoric,  and  contains 
the  most  important  principles  of  it. 

ARISTOTLE. 

Aristotle  is  acknowledged  with  reason  to  be  the 
chief  and  prince  of  rhetoricians.  His  Rhetoric,  divid¬ 
ed  into  three  books,  has  always  been  considered  by 
the  learned  as  a  masterpiece,  and  the  most  consum¬ 
mate  treatise  that  ever  appeared  upon  this  subject. 
We  are  indebted  for  this  work  to  its  author's  jea¬ 
lousy,  or  raiher  emulation.  Isocrates,  at  that  time 
very  old,  taught  eloquence  at  Athens  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  success,  and  was  followed  by  a  great  number 
of  illustrious  disciples:  l  I  might  for  that  reason  have 
given  him  a  place  amongst  the  rhetoricians,  but  I  de¬ 
fer  speaking  of  him  to  another  title.  So  shining  a 
reputation  alarmed  Aristotle.  By  a  happy  parody 
on  a  verse  of  a  Greek  tragedy,  he  said  to  himself,  “  It 
is  a  shame  for  me  to  keep  silence,  and  let  Isocrates 
speak.” 

AiV%fbv  tricojriv,  ccryjv  £t£xv  \syeiv9 

Till  then  he  had  solely  taught  philosophy;  which 
he  continued  to  do  only  in  the  mornings,  and  opened 
his  school  in  the  afternoon,  to  teach  pupils  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  rhetoric. 

It  appears  that  Aristotle  composed  several  works 
upon  rhetoric.*  Cicero  speaks  in  more  than  one 
place  of  a  collection,3  in  which  this  philosopher  had 
inserted  all  the  precepts  of  that  art  which  had  appear¬ 
ed  from  Tisias,  whom  he  considers  as  the  inventor  of 
it,  to  his  own  times;  and  had  treated  them  with  such 
elegance,  perspicuity,  and  order,  that  people  no  longer 
had  recourse  to  their  authors  for  them,  but  only  to 
Aristotle. 

Immediately  after  Aristotle’s  Rhetoric,  consisting 
of  three  books,  there  is  another,  entitled  Rhetorica 
ad  Aleccandrum,  as  addressed  to  Alexander,  and  com¬ 
posed  expressly  for  him.  But  all  the  learned  agree 
that  it  is  not  Aristotle’s.  He  had  composed  some 
books  upon  this  subject  in  the  name  of  Theodectes. 
What  Valerius  Maximus  relates  on  this  head,  would 
do  no  honour  to  Aristotle,  if  it  were  true.  He  tells 
us,  that,  to  please  Theodectes,  one  of  his  disciples, 
for  whom  he  had  a  particular  regard,  he  had  made 
him  a  present  of  these  books,  and  given  him  leave  to 
publish  them  in  his  own  name;  but  that  afterwards 
repenting  his  having  inconsiderately  transferred  his 
glory  to  another,  he  declared  himself  the  author  of 
them.  Accordingly  he  cites  them  as  his  in  his  Rhe¬ 
toric.4  It  continued  a  doubt  to  the  time  of  Quinc- 
tilian,5  whether  this  work  was  written  by  Aristotle  or 
Theodectes.  However  it  may  be,  his  Rhetoric,  which 
is  come  down  to  us,  and  which  nobody  disputes  being 
his,  is  the  most  generally  esteemed  of  all  his  works, 
for  its  wonderful  order,  the  solidity  of  the  reflections 
incorporated  with  the  precepts,  and  the  profound 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  which  appears  par¬ 
ticularly  in  his  treatise  upon  the  manners  and  passions. 
Masters  whose  province  it  is  to  teach  youth  eloquence, 
cannot  study  so  excellent  a  book  too  much.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  his  Poetics. 

ANAXIMENES. 

Anaximenes  of  Lampsacus  is  generally  taken  for 

•  Itaque  ipse  Aristoteles,  cum  florere  Isocratem  nobilitat.e 
discipulorum  videret — mutavit  repente  totam  formam  prope 
discipline  sus,  versumque  quemdam  de  Philoctete  paulo 
secus  dixit.  Ills  enim  tacere  sit  sibi  esse  turpe  cum  barba- 
ris  :  hie  autem,  cum  Isocratem  puteretur  dicere.  De  Oral. 
I.  iii.  n.  141. 

Isocratis  prtestantissimi  discipuli  fuerunt  in  omni  studio- 
rum  genere ;  eoque  jam  seniore - pomeridianis  scholis  Aris¬ 

toteles  preecipere  artem  oratoriam  ccepit.  Quinct.  1.  iii.  c.  1. 

»  De  Invent.  1.  ii.  n.  6.  De.  Orat.  1.  ii.  n.  160. 

«  Nominatim  cujusque  prfficepta  magna  conquisita  cura 
perspieuC  conscripsit,  atque  enodata  diligenter  exposuit;  ac 
tantum  inventoribis  ipsis  snavitate  et  brevitate  diceudi  pree- 
etit.it,  ut  nemo  illorum  prfficepta  ex  ipsorum  libris  cognoscat ; 
eed  omnes,  qui,  quod  ilii  prfficipiant,  velint  intelligere,  ad 
nunc  quasi  ad  quemdam  multo  commodiorem  expiicatorem 
convertantur.  De  Invent. 

4  Lib.  iii.  c.  9.  p.  593.  1  duirietil  1.  ii  c.  15 
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the  author  of  the  rhetoric  addressed  to  Alexander 
It  has  its  merit,  but  is  very  much  inferior  to  that  of 
Aristotle.  He  wrote  upon  many  other  subjects. 

DIONYSIUS  HALICARNASSUS. 
DroNYsius  Halicarnassus  is  of  the  first  rank 
amongst  the  historians  and  rhetoricians.  I  consider 
him  in  this  place  only  under  the  latter  denomination. 

Soon  after  Augustus  had  terminated  the  civil  wars, 
about  the  187th  Olympiad,  and  twenty-eight  years 
before  Jesus  Christ,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  came 
to  settle  at  Rome,  where  he  resided  twenty-eight 
years.  It  is  believed,  from  some  passages  in  his  wri¬ 
tings,  that  he  taught  rhetoric  there  either  publicly  or 
in  private.  All  that  he  wrote  upon  this  head  is  not 
come  down  to  us.  We  have  a  treatise  of  this  author 
upon  “the  disposition  of  words,”  another  upon  the 
Art;  a  third,  which  is  not  perfect,  “of  the  characters 
of  the  ancient  writers,”  and  especially  the  orators. 
In  the  first  part  he  speaks  of  Lysias,  Isocrates,  and 
Isceus;  in  the  second  he  treated  of  Demosthenes,  Hy- 
perides,  and  AZschmes;  nothing  remains  of  it,  but 
what  relates  to  Demosthenes,  nor  is  that  fragment 
entire.  He  adds  also  something  on  Dinarchus.  Two 
letters  follow:  the  one  to  Ammasus,  wherein  he  ex¬ 
amines  “  whether  Demosthenes  formed  himself  upon 
Aristotle’s  rhetoric;"  the  other  to  one  Pompeius, 
wherein  “he  gives  an  account  of  what  he  thinks  vi¬ 
cious  in  Plato’s  diction.”  We  have  still  his  compar¬ 
isons  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Phi- 
listus,  and  Theopompus.  And  lastly,  we  have  his  re¬ 
flections  upon  “what  forms  the  peculiar  character 
of  Thucydides.”  The  end  of  these  last  works  is  to 
make  known  the  characters  of  the  authors  of  whom 
he  speaks,  and  to  show  wherein  they  are  and  are  not 
imitable.  What  we  have  of  this  author’s  is  not  there¬ 
fore  a  rhetoric  in  form,  but  fragments  of  rhetoric,  or 
certain  points  of  that  art,  which  he  thought  fit  to 
treat. 

His  inquiry  into  the  most  celebrated  writers  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  the  judgment  he  passes  on  them,  may 
be  of  great  use  in  forming  the  taste.  It  is  true,  we 
are  shocked  at  first  with  the  liberty  he  takes  in  ar¬ 
raigning  certain  articles  of  Plato  and  Thucydides,  for 
whom  in  other  respects  he  professes  the  highest  es¬ 
teem  and  regard.  It  would  be  very  useful,  and  not 
disagreeable  to  the  reader,  to  enter  into  the  exact 
discussion  of  his  judgments,  and  to  examine,  without 
prejudice,  and  with  attention,  whether  they  are  or 
are  not  founded  in  reason  and  truth.  Neither  the 
plan  of  my  work,  no^  the  mediocrity  of  my  talents, 
admit  me  to  think  of  such  an  undertaking.  Our  au¬ 
thor  declares  in  several  passages,  that  it  is  neither  the 
desire  to  exalt  himself,  nor  to  depreciate  others,  that 
guide  him  in  bis  criticisms,  but  the  sincere  intent  of 
being  useful  to  his  readers:  which  is  a  happy  disposi¬ 
tion  for  forming  right  judgments. 

A  very  short  fragment  which  remains  of  his,  shows 
us  his  motive  for  composing  his  treatise  on  rhetoric: 
this  was  the  desire  of  contributing  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  good  taste  in  regard  to  eloquence.  From  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  king  of  Macedon,  it  had 
suffered  great  alterations  in  Greece,  and  by  an  im¬ 
perceptible,  but  always  increasing,  decline,  it  was  at 
last  sunk  to  such  an  ebb,  that  it  could  scarce  be 
known  for  itself.  We  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  that 
this  alteration  and  decay  began  by  Demetrius  Phale- 
reus.  Instead  of  that  manly  and  natural  beauty,  that 
noble  and  ancient  simplicity,  that  air  of  dignity  and 
grandeur,  which  had  acquired  it  universal  respect 
and  unlimited  empire  over  the  minds  and  passions  of 
mankind;  its  rival,  false  eloquence,  from  the  delight¬ 
ful  regions  of  Asia,  tacitly  laboured  to  supplant  it 
made  use  of  paint  and  glaring  colours  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  and  assumed  such  ornaments  as  were  best  suited 
to  dazzle  the  eyes,  and  illude  the  mind.  This  last- 
comer,  with  no  other  merit  than  that  of  a  splendid 
but  vain  attire,  though  a  stranger,  at  length  established 
herself  in  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  other,  a  native  of  the  Country,  who  saw  herself 
exposed  to  the  oblivion,  contempt,  and  even  insults  of 
those,  who  had  formerly  so  long  and  so  justly  admired 
her.  Our  author,  on  this  point,  compares  Greece  to 
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a  house,  wherein  a  concubine  of  art  and  address,  by 
her  charms  and  insinuations,  has  gained  an  entire  as¬ 
cendant  over  the  husband,  has  introduced  disorder  and 
depravity,  and  governs  without  control;  while  the 
lawful  wife,  become  in  some  measure  a  slave,  has  the 
affliction  to  see  herself  despised  and  neglected,  and 
is  every  clay  reduced  to  suffer  the  most  sensible  af¬ 
fronts  and  indignities.  He  observes  with  joy,  that 
sound  eloquence  has  for  some  time  resumed  her  an¬ 
cient  credit,  and  compelled  her  rival  in  her  turn  to 
give  her  place.  All  he  says  here  regards  Greece;  and 
he  ascribes  so  happy  a  change  to  the  good  taste  which 
then  prevailed  at  Rome,  whence  it  had  already  dif¬ 
fused  itself,  and  daily  would  continue  to  do  so  more 
and  more,  into  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  that  emulated 
each  other  in  imitating  the  example  of  the  reigning 
city.  It  was  to  contribute  to  this  revival  of  eloquence 
in  his  country,  that  Dionysius  Halicarnassus  compo¬ 
sed  all  his  books  upon  rhetoric:  a  laduable  motive, 
and  well  worthy  of  a  good  and  zealous  citizen. 

HERMOGENES. 

HermoGENES  was  a  native  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia, 
and  lived  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus.1 
That  prince  having  had  the  curiosity  to  hear  his  lec¬ 
tures,  was  charmed  with  them,  and  made  him  great 
presents.  He  began  to  profess  rhetoric  at  the  fifteenth 
year  of  his  age;  and  was  but  eighteen  when  he  com¬ 
posed  his  book  upon  it,  which  is  esteemed  a  very  good 
work  by  the  learned.  But  by  a  very  singular  event, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  became  stupid,  and  con¬ 
tinued  so  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century. 

APHTHONIUS. 

APHTHONIUS  lived  about  the  end  of  the  second  age 
of  the  church,  or  the  beginning  of  the  third.  Instead 
of  writing  upon  rhetoric,  as  others  had  done,  only  for 
those  who  had  made  some  progress  in  the  knowledge 
and  use  of  that  art,  in  order  to  perfect  them  in  it, 
Aphthonius  wrote  solely  for  children,  his  precepts  ex¬ 
tending  no  farther  than  the  compositions  he  believed 
it  necessary  for  them  to  make,  to  prepare  them  for 
what  was  greatest  in  eloquence. 

LONGINUS. 

Dionysius  Longinus  was  a  native  of  Athens,  but 
by  descent  of  Syria.  Though  he  excelled  very  much 
in  philosophy,  Plotinus  says,  that  he  was  less  a  phi¬ 
losopher  than  a  man  of  letters:  and  indeed  it  was  by 
the  latter  particularly  he  acquired  the  greatest  repu¬ 
tation.  He  had  great  erudition,  and  the  most  refined, 
exact,  and  solid  discernment  in  judging  works  of  wit, 
and  pointing  out  their  beauties  and  defects. 

Of  all  his  works,  time  has  left  us  only  his  treatise 

the  sublime,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  fragments  of 
antiquity.  We  have  Mr.  Boileau’s  excellent  transla¬ 
tion  of  it,  which  has  more  the  air  of  an  original  than 
a  copy,  has  made  all  the  world  judges  of  its  merit,  and 
has  justified  the  general  esteem  the  learned  always 
had  for  its  author.  Caecilius,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  had  before  composed  a  treatise  upon  the 
Sublime:  but  he  had  contented  himself  with  explain¬ 
ing  what  it  was,  without  laying  down  any  rules  for 
attaining  that  sublimity,  which  does  not  so  much  per¬ 
suade,  as  ravish  and  transport  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
It  is  the  latter  point  Longinus  undertakes  to  treat  in 
his  work.  Among  the  examples  which  he  gives  of  this 
shining  and  magnificent  manner  of  style,  he  speaks  of 
Moses  in  these  terms:  “The  legislator' of  the  Jews, 
who  was  no  common  person,  having  extremely  well 
conceived  the  grandeur  and  power  of  God,  expresses 
them  in  all  their  dignity  in  the  beginning  of  his  laws, 
in  these  words:  ‘God  said,  Let  there  be  light,  and 
there  was  light:’  Let  the  earth  be  and  the  earth 
was.”2 


»  Philostr.  de  vit.  Sophist.  1.  ii.  p.  575. 
a  In  the  French  the  words  are,  Clue  la  lumiere  se  fasse,  et 
1 1  lumiere  se  fit ;  due  la  terre  se  fit,  elle  fut  faite.  Mr.  Rol- 
lin  says,  there  is  more  energy  and  sublimity  in  the  Hebrew, 
which  has  literally,  “  Clue  la  lumiere  soit,  et  la  lumiere  fut 
“  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light exactly  as  in  the 
English  version.  The  word  “faire,”  continues  he,  seems  to 


Longinus  taught  Zenobia  the  Greek  language,  wno 
espoused  the  celebrated  Odenatus,  king  of  Palmyra, 
and  afterwards  emperor  of  the  Romans.  It  is  said,3 * * 
that  he  advised  that  princess  to  write  the  haughty 
letter  she  sent  the  emperor  Aurelian,  during  the  siege 
of  Palmyra;  and  that  it  was  for  that  reason  Aurelian 
caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.*  He  suffered  that 
sentence  with  great  fortitude,  consoling  those  who 
expressed  their  grief  for  his  destiny. 

DEMETRIUS. 

There  is  a  treatise  in  Greek  upon  Elocution,  which 
though  a  very  small  fragment  of  rhetoric,  is  however 
of  sufficient  value  to  do  honour  to  its  author,  and  is 
ascribed  to  a  person  whose  name  reflects  no  less  hon¬ 
our  upon  the  work:  this  is  the  famous  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  so  called  from  the  Athenian  port  Phalereus, 
where  he  was  born.  The  critics  do  not  however  en¬ 
tirely  agree  that  this  work  was  his;  some  of  them  at¬ 
tribute  it  to  Demetrius  Alexandrinus,  an  author  of 
much  later  date  than  the  former;  and  others  believe 
it  to  have  been  written  by  Dionysius  Halicarnassus. 
Mr.  Gibert  proves,  by  a  very  judicious  examination  of 
the  work  itself,  its  style  and  principles,  that  it  was  not 
composed  by  Demetrius  Phalereus. 

ARTICLE  II. 

OF  THE  LATIN  RHETORICIANS. 

It  was  not  without  difficulty  and  opposition,  that 
the  Latin  rhetoricians  succeeded  in  establishing  them¬ 
selves  at  Rome.  It  is  well  known  that  this  city,  solely 
intent  in  the  first  ages  upon  establishing  its  power, 
and  extending  its  conquests,  did  not  apply  itself  at  all 
to  the  study  of  the  polite  arts  and  sciences.  Four  or 
five  hundred  years  elapsed,  before  they  were  in  any 
esteem  at  Rome.  Philosophy  was  absolutely  unknown 
there,  as  well  as  all  other  eloquence  but  that  which 
proceeds  from  nature  and  happiness  of  genius,  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  art  or  precepts.s  The  Grecian  philos¬ 
ophers  and  rhetoricians  who  went  to  Rome,  carried 
thither  with  them  that  taste  for  the  arts  which  they 
professed.  We  have  seen,  that  Paulus  iEmilius,6  in 
the  tour  he  made  into  Greece  after  having  conquered 
Perseus  the  last  king  of  Macedonia,  demanded  of  the 
Athenians,  that  they  would  choose  him  an  excellent 
philosopher  to  finish  the  education  of  his  children. 
This  custom  had  taken  place  for  some  time  before  at 
Rome;7  but  was  soon  interrupted  by  an  edict,  passed 
in  the  consulship  of  Strabo  and  Messala,  by  which  it 
was  decreed,  that  all  philosophers  and  rhetoricians 
should  quit  Rome;  exercises  in  their  way,  unknown 
till  then,  giving  offence  to  the  state.8 

Five  or  six  years  after  this  edict9 10  ambassadors  ar¬ 
rived  at  Rome  from  Athens  upon  a  particular  affair. 
All  the  young  Romans,  who  had  any  taste  for  study, 
went  to  visit  them,  and  w’ere  transported  with  admi¬ 
ration  on  hearing  them  discourse.io  Carneades  espe¬ 
cially,  one  of  those  ambassadors,  in  whose  eloquence 
force  united  with  grace  and  delicacy,  acquired  extra¬ 
ordinary  reputation.  The  whole  city  rung  with  his 
praise.  It  was  the  universal  talk,  that  a  Greek  of 
admirable  talents  had  arrived;  that  his  great  know¬ 
ledge  made  him  more  than  man;  and  that  his  equally 
animated  and  delightful  eloquence  inspired  such  an 
ardour  for  study  in  youth,  as  induced  them  to  renounce 
all  other  pleasures  and  avocations.  The  Romans  saw 
with  great  satisfaction  their  children,  passionately  at¬ 
tached  to  these  wonderful  persons,  addict  themselves 
to  the  Greek  erudition.  Cato  only,  as  soon  as  this 
love  of  learning  began  to  gain  ground  in  the  city,  was 

imply  some  effort,  and  a  succession  of  lime ;  whereas  the 

terms,  “  due  la  lumiere  soit,  et  la  lumiere  fut.;”  “  Let  there 

be  light,  and  there  was  light,”  express  better  a  rapid  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  Lord  of  Nature’s  command. 

n  Aureh  Viet,  in  Aurel.  4  Zoe.  1.  i. 

‘ . Primo  quidem  Romani,  qui  nullum  artis  praeceptum  esse 
arbitrarentur,  tantum,  quantum  ingenio  et  oogitatione  pote- 
rant,  consequebantur.  Cic.  1.  i.  de  Orat.  n.  14. 

6  An.  Rom.  583.  Ant.  J.  C.  167. 

’  An.  Rom.  591.  Ant.  J.  C.  161. 

•  Sueton.  de  clar.  Rhet.  c.  i. 

9  An.  Rom.  597.  Ant.  J.  C.  155. 

10  Plut.  in  Cat.  Cens.  p.  3491 
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much  concerned  at  it;  apprehending,  that  the  ambi¬ 
tion  and  emulation  of  youth  might  be  engrossed  by  it, 
and  that  in  consequence  they  might  prefer  the  glory 
of  speaking,  to  that  of  acting  well.  But  when  he  saw 
that  the  discourses  of  these  philosphers,  translated  in¬ 
to  Latin  by  one  of  the  senators,  were  in  g'reat  vogue 
tnroughout  the  whole  city,  and  were  read  with  uni¬ 
versal  applause,  he  employed  all  his  credit  in  the 
senate  to  terminate  the  affair  which  had  brought  the 
ambassadors  to  Rome,  and  to  hasten  their  departure. 
“  Let  them  return  to  their  schools,”  said  he,  “  and  teach 
there  as  long  as  they  please,  the  children  of  the 
Greeks:  but  let  the  Roman  youth  hear  nothing  with¬ 
in  these  walls  except  the  laws  and  the  magistrates,  as 
they  did  before  their  arrival.”  As  if  the  study  of 
philosophy  and  eloquence  was  incompatible  with  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  laws  and  magistrates. 

The  departure  and  absence  of  these  philosophers 
did  not  extinguish  the  ardour  for  study,  which  their 
discourses  had  inspired. l  The  taste  for  eloquence 
became  the  universal  passion  of  the  Roman  youth; 
and  far  from  abating  tne  desire  of  military  glory,  as 
Cato  had  apprehended,  it  only  served  to  exalt  its  val¬ 
ue  and  merit.  We  may  judge  of  this  from  what  his¬ 
tory  tells  us  of  Scipio  Africanus,  who  lived  at  that 
time.  He  was  of  so  refined  and  delicate  a  taste  in 
regard  to  polite  learning,  that,  as  well  as  Lfelius,  he 
was  suspected  of  having  some  share  in  writing  Ter¬ 
ence’s  comedies,  the  most  perfect  work  we  have  of 
the  kind.  He  had  always  with  him  persons  of  the 
first  rank  in  learning,  as  Pantetius  and  Polybius,  who 
accompanied  him  even  in  the  field.*  The  latter  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  Scipio,  while  very  young,  and  conse¬ 
quently  even  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  had  a  very 
strong  inclination  for  the  sciences,  and  that  a  number 
of  learned  men  of  every  kind  came  daily  from  Greece 
to  Rome.  Now  was  Scipio  the  worse  captain,  for 
having  been  a  man  of  letters'? 

From  that  time  the  study  of  eloquence,  during  al¬ 
most  fifty  years,  was  so  highly  esteemed  at  Rome, 
that  it  was  regarded  as  one  of  tne  most  effectual  meth¬ 
ods  for  attaining  the  highest  dignities  in  the  common¬ 
wealth.  But  it  was  taught  only  by  the  Greek  rheto¬ 
ricians:  whence  all  the  exercises,  by  which  the  youth 
were  formed,  were  made  in  a  foreign  language,  and 
in  the  meantime  that  of  the  country,  namely  the  Lat¬ 
in  tongue,  was  almost  universally  neglected.  Who 
does  not  perceive  how  much  this  custom,  if  I  may 
venture  to  say'  so,  was  contrary  to  right  reason  and 
good  sense?  For  after  all,  it  was  in  Latin  that  these 
oung  persons  were  one  day  to  plead  at  the  bar,  to 
arangue  the  people,  and  give  their  opinions  in  the 
senate:  it  was  therefore  in  Latin  they  ought  to  have 
been  taught  to  speak  and  compose.  I  do  not  say, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  exclude  compositions  in 
Greek.  As  they  could  find  no  perfect  models  of  el¬ 
oquence  but  in  the  Greek  orators,  it  was  absolutely 
proper  for  them  to  study  that  language  thoroughly, 
and  to  compose  in  Greek,  in  order  to  form  themselves 
upon  such  excellent  models.  Cicero  used  this  cus¬ 
tom,  even  when  more  advanced  in  years,  for  which 
he  gives  this  reason:  “  I  did  this,”  says  he,  “  because 
the  Greek  language,  supplying  more  ornaments,  ac¬ 
customed  me  to  compose  in  the  same  manner  in  Lat¬ 
in.  Besides  studying  under  such  great  masters  of  el¬ 
oquence,  who  were  all  Greeks,  it  would  not  have 
been  in  their  power  to  have  instructed  and  corrected 
my  compositions,  if  I  had  not  made  them  in  Greek.”* 
But  he  tells  us,  that  he  united  them  also  with  Latin 
exercises,  though  less  frequently.  I  have  said  that 
Cicero  was  at  that  time  somewhat  advanced  in  life. 
For  we  shall  soon  see,  that  he  composed  his  first 
studies  only  in  Greek,  the  Latin  rhetoricians  not  be- 
ing  yet  established  at  Rome,  or  having  but  very  late¬ 
ly  begun  to  teach  there.  This  it  is  time  to  explain, 


i  Auditis  oratoribus  Grrecis,  cognitisque  eorum  literis,  ad- 
hibitisque  doetoribus,  incredibili  quodam  nostri  homines  di- 
cendi  studio  flagraverunt.  Lib.  i.  de  Orat.  n.  14. 

»  Scipio  lam  elegans  liberalium  studiorum  omnisque  doc- 
trinffiet  auctoreta.dmirator  fuit,  ut  Polybium  PanaBliumque, 

5raeeellentes  ingenio  viros  domi  militiaique  secum  habuerit. 
'ell.  Patera  1.  i.  c.  13. 
s  De  clar.  Orat  n.  310. 
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with  which  I  shall  introduce  my  account  of  the  Lat¬ 
in  rhetoricians,  of  whom  I  am  to  speak  in  this  article 

L.  PLOTIUS  GALLUS. 

Custom  has  a  kind  of  despotic  sway,  and  does  not 
give  place  even  to  reason  and  experience  without  ex¬ 
ceeding  difficulty.  Suetonius, 4  upon  the  authority  of 
Cicero,  in  a  letter  which  is  lost,  informs  us,  that  L. 
Plotius  Gallus  was  the  first  who  taught  rhetoric  at 
Rome  in  the  Latin  longue.5  This  he  did  with  great 
success,  and  had  a  great  concourse  of  hearers. 

Cicero,  at  that  time  very  young,  studied  rhetoric, 
but  under  Greek  masters,  who  alone  till  then  had 
taught  it  at  Rome.6  He  had  acquired  so  great  a  repu¬ 
tation  among  his  fellow-pupils,  that  out  of  particular 
distinction,  and  to  do  him  honour,  when  they  left  the 
schools,  they  always  placed  him  in  the  midst  of  them; 
ami  the  fathers  of  those  children,  who  every  day  heard 
them  extol  the  poignancy  of  his  wit,  and  the  maturi¬ 
ty  of  his  judgment,  went  expressly  to  the  schools  to 
be  witnesses  of  them  in  person,  not  being  able  to  be¬ 
lieve  all  the  great  things  related  of  him. 

It  was  at  this  time  Plotius  opened  a  rhetoric-school 
at  Rome.7  All  the  Roman  youth,  that  had  the  least 
taste  for  eloquence,  were  passionately  fond  of  hearing 
him.  Cicero,  then  but  fourteen  years  old,  would 
gladly  have  followed  that  example,  and  improved 
from  the  lessons  of  this  new  master,  whose  reputation 
was  very  great  throughout  the  whole  city ;  and  was 
sensibly  concerned  on  being  debarred  that  liberty. 
“  I  was  prevented,”  says  he,  “by  the  authority  and 
advice  of  the  most  learned  persons,  who  were  of  opin¬ 
ion,  that  the  exercises  of  rhetoric  in  the  Greek  tongue 
were  better  adapted  to  forming  the  minds  of  youth.” 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  Cicero  means  Crassus, 
in  this  place:*  he  explains  himself  more  clearly  in 
another,  where  he  says,  that  while  he  was  very  young, 
he  studied  with  his  cousins,  the  sons  of  Aculeo,  un¬ 
der  masters  chosen  according  to  the  taste  and  advice 
of  Crassus. 

The  Latin  rhetoricians  were  in  great  esteem  at 
Rome,  and  their  schools  much  frequented:  but  a  ter¬ 
rible  storm  soon  rose  up  against  them.*  The  censors, 
Domitius  iEnobarbus  and  Licinius  Crassus,  passed  an 
edict  in  regard  to  them,  the  tenor  of  which  Suetonius 
has  preserved.10  “We  have  been  informed,”  say 
those  censors,  “  that  there  are  persons,  who,  under 
the  name  of  Latin  rhetoricians,  set  themselves  up  for 
teachers  of  a  new  art,  and  that  youth  assemble  in  their 
schools,  where  they  pass  whole  days  in  idleness.  Our 
ancestors  have  delivered  down  to  us,  what  they'  de¬ 
sired  their  children  should  be  taught,  and  to  what 
schools  they  should  go.  These  new  establishments, 
so  opposite  to  the  customs  and  usages  of  our  forefath¬ 
ers,  are  not  pleasing  to  us,  and  appear  contrary  to 
discipline  and  good  order.  Wherefore  we  think  it 
incumbent  on  us  to  notify  this  our  opinion,  as  well 
to  those  who  have  opened  such  schools,  as  to  such  as 
frequent  them,  and  to  declare  that  such  innovation  is 
not  agreeable  to  us.” 

The  Crassus  of  whom  I  have  hitherto  spoken,  is 
one  of  the  persons  whom  Cicero  introduces  in  his 
books  De  Oratore.  That  dialogue  is  supposed  to 
have  passed  two  years  after  the  censorship  of  Cfas- 
sus,  An.  Rom.  662.  Ant.  J.  C.  90.  He  makes  an 
apology  in  it  for  his  edict  against  the  Latin  rhetori¬ 
cians.  “I  silenced  them,”  says  he,  “not  to  oppose, 
as  some  have  reproached  me,  the  progress  of  youth 
in  eloquence,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  prevent  their 
minds  from  being  corrupted  and  stupified,  and  their 
contracting  presumption  and  impudence.  For  in¬ 
deed  I  observed,  that  among  the  Greek  rhetoricians, 
how  indifferent  soever  their  merit,  besides  the  exer- 

4  De  clar.  Rhet.  <:.  ii.  *  An  Rom.  658.  Ant.  J.  C.  94. 

•  Plut.  in  Cic.  p.  861. 

6  Equidem  memoria  teneo,  pueris  nobis  primutn  LatinS 
docere  ccepisse  Lucium  Plotium  quemdam:  ad  quern  cum 
fieret  concursus,  quod  studiosissimus  quisque  apud  eum  ex- 
erceretur,  dolebam  mihi  idem  non  licere.  Continebar  au- 
tem  doctissimorum  bominum  auctoritate,  qui  existimabant 
Grffiois  exercitationibus  ali  melius  ingeoia  posse.  Cic.  apud. 
Sueton.  de  clar.  Rhet.  c.  ii. 

8  Lib.  ii.  de  Orat.  n.  2.  8  An.  Rom.  660.  Ant.  J  G  92 

10  Sueton.  de  clar.  Rhet.  c.  i. 
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cise  of  speaking,  in  which  their  profession  proper¬ 
ly  consists,  there  always  was  a  fund  of  solid  and  es¬ 
timable  knowledge.  But  I  did  not  conceive  that 
our  youth  could  acquire  any  thing  under  these  new 
masters,  unless  it  were  boldness  and  confidence,  al¬ 
ways  blameable,  even  when  united  with  other  good 
qualities.  As  this,  therefore,  was  all  they  could  learn 
of  them,  and  their  schools,  to  speak  properly,  were 
only  schools  of  impudence,  I  thought  it  my  duty,  as 
censor,  to  put  a  stop  to  such  abuses,  and  prevent  their 
pernicious  consequences.”1 

All  I  have  hitherto  said,  proves  how  liable,  in  point 
of  erudition  and  science,  new  methods  and  establish¬ 
ments  are  to  obstacles  and  contradictions,  even  from 
persons  of  the  greatest  merit,  and  of  the  best  inten¬ 
tions  in  other  respects.  But  utility  and  truth  at  last 
prevail,  and  open  themselves  a  way  through  all  the 
difficulties  that  oppose  them.  When  these  storms  and 
troubles  are  blown  over;  when  prejudices,  frequently 
blind  and  precipitate,  have  given  place  to  serious  and 
calm  reflection;  and  things  are  examined  with  tem¬ 
per  and  in  cool  blood,  we  are  surprised  that  practices 
so  useful  in  themselves  should  have  been  capable  of 
meeting  with  such  opposition.  This  is  the  fate,  though 
of  a  different  kind,  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  expe¬ 
rienced  among  us,  which  was  at  first  attacked  so  warm¬ 
ly,  and  is  now  almost  universally  approved.  The  same 
happened  at  Rome  in  regard  to  the  Latin  rhetoricians. 
They  perceived  at  length  how  consistent  it  was  with 
right  reason  and  good  sense,  to  form  and  exercise 
youth  fop  eloquence  in  the  language  they  were  always 
to  speak:  and  after  these  first  shocks,  the  schools  of 
the  Latin  rhetoricians  were  established  in  tranquillity, 
and  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  amazing  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  study  of  eloquence  in  the  succeeding 
years. 

The  Greek  rhetoricians,  however,  were  not  neglect¬ 
ed,  and  had  a  great  share  in  the  improvement  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking.  It  is  surprising  to  consider  the 
ardour  and  passion,  with  which  the  Roman  youths,  and 
even  some  of  more  advanced  years,  went  to  hear  these 
masters.  Cicero  had  begun  to  appear  at  the  bar  in 
his  twenty-sixth  year.*  His  pleadings  for  S.  Roscius 
Amerinus  acquired  him  an  extraordinary  reputation 
Molo,  the  celebrated  Greek  rhetorician,  came  to  Rome 
about  this  time  as  a  deputy  from  the  Rhodians.  Cice¬ 
ro,  highly  capable  as  he  already  was,  became  his  dis¬ 
ciple,  and  thought  himself  happy  and  honoured  in  re¬ 
ceiving  lessons  from  him.  After  having  pled  two 
years,  his  health,  or  perhaps  reasons  of  policy,  having 
obliged  him  to  suspend  his  application  to  business, 3 
and  to  make  a  voyage  into  Greece  and  Asia,  besides 
the  several  masters  of  eloquence  whom  he  heard  at 
Athens  and  elsewhere,  he  went  expressly  to  Rhodes 
to  put  himself  again  under  the  discipline  of  Molo;  in 
order  that  so  excellent  a  master  might  take  pains  in 
reforming,  and  in  a  manner,  in  new  moulding  his 
style:  Apollonio  Moloni  se  Rhodi  rursus  formandum 
ac  velut  recoquendum  deditA  Molo  5  was  an  exceed- 
ing  good  pleader,  and  composed  very  finely:  but  his 
principal  happiness  lay  in  discerning  and  exploding 

1  Etium  Latini,  si  diis  placet,  hoc  biennio  magistri  dicendi 
extiterunt ;  quns  ego  censor  edicto  meo  sustuleram  :  non  quo 
(ut  nesoio  quns  dicere  ajebant)  acui  ingenia  adolesoentium 
nollem;  sed  contra,  ingenia  ohtundi  nului,  corroborari  impu- 
dentiam.  Nam  apud  Grsecos,  cuicui  modo  essent,  videbam 
tamen  esse,  praeter  hanc  exercitationem  lingute,  doctrinam 
aliquara  fit  humanitarem  dignam  scientia.  Hos  vero  novos 
magistros  nihil  intelligebam  posse  docere,  nisi  ut  auderent : 
quod  etiam  cum  bonis  rebus  conjuncture,  per  se  ipsum  est 
magnopere  fugiendum.  Hoc  cum  unum  traderetur,  et  cum 
impudeutiae  ludus  esset,  pul.avi  esse  censoris,  ne  longius  id 
serperet  providere.  Lib.  tii  de  Orat.  u,  93,  94. 

»  De  clar.  Orat.  n.  312.  a  Ibid.  n.  315,  316. 

«  Quinctil. 

»  CAuibua  non  contentus,  Rhodum  veni,  meque  ad  eundem, 
quern  Romffi  audiveram,  Molonem  applicavi:  cum  actorem 
in  veris  causis,  scriptoremque,  praestantem,  turn  in  nntandis 
animadverteudisque,  viliis,  et  instituendo  docendoque  pru- 
dentissimum.  Is  dedit  operam  (si  modo  id  consequi  potuit) 
ut  nimis  redundantes  nos  et  superfluentes  juvenili  quadam 
dicendi  impunitate  et.  licentia,  reprimeret,  et  quasi  extra  ri- 
pas  diffluentes  corceret.  Ita  recepi  me,  biennio  post,  non 
modo  exercitatior,  sed  prope  mutatus.  Nam  et  contentio 
■imia  vocis  resederat,  et  quasi  deferbuerat  oratio.  Declar. 
Orat.  a.  316. 


the  defects  in  the  style  ol  those,  who  applied  them¬ 
selves  to  him,  and  he  had  a  wonderful  happiness  in 
correcting  them,  by  the  wise  advice  and  solid  instruc¬ 
tions  he  gave  them.  He  endeavoured,  for  I  dare  not 
say  he  effected  it,  (says  Cicero)  to  correct  and  restrain 
a  vicious  redundance  in  my  style,  which  too  licen¬ 
tiously  overflowed  its  just  bounds,  and  taught  me  not 
to  abandon  myself  to  the  impetuosity  of  my  years,  and 
the  fire  of  an  imagination,  that  wanted  maturity  and 
experience.  Cicero  confesses,  that  from  that  time,  a 
great  alteration  took  place  in  his  manner,  as  well  in 
regard  to  the  tone  of  his  voice,  which  he  exerted  no 
longer  with  so  much  vehemence,  as  his  style,  which 
became  more  exact  and  correct.  These  young  Ro¬ 
mans  must  have  had  a  very  warm  desire  to  improve 
themselves  in  eloquence;  to  take  so  much  pains  it 
going  to  hear  the  rhetoricians,  and  not  to  blush, 
though  already  in  great  reputation,  to  become  their 
disciples  again,  and  to  confess  their  still  having  occa¬ 
sion  for  their  aid.  But,  on  the  other  side,  the  merit 
of  such  rhetoricians  must  have  been  very  solid  and 
well  established,  to  have  acquired  so  great  a  confi¬ 
dence  in  it,  and  to  have  supported  the  idea,  which 
such  persons  as  Cicero  conceived  of  it. 

Plotius,  the  first  of  the  Latin  rhetoricians,  who  gave 
occasion  for  what  I  have  said  hitherto,  had  without 
doubt  colleagues  and  successors,  who  acquitted  them¬ 
selves  of  the  same  function  with  honour.  Suetonius 
mentions  several:  but  as  they  are  little  known, I  pro¬ 
ceed  directly  to  Cicero,  who  indeed  did  not  immedi¬ 
ately  teach  eloquence  as  a  master,  but  has  left  us  ex¬ 
cellent  precepts  upon  it. 

CICERO. 

Cicero,  by  his  treatise  upon  rhetoric,  has  justly 
merited  the  honour  of  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Latin  rhetoricians;  as  he  has  by  his  orations  that  oi 
the  first  rank  amongst  the  orators.  His  tracts  upol 
rhetoric  are:  Three  books  de  Oralore;  one  book  en¬ 
titled,  simply,  the  Orator;  a  Dialogue,  entitled  Bru 
tus  upon  the  Illustrious  Orators;  two  books  upon  In 
vention;  the  Paries  Oratorio.,  the  Complete  Orator , 
and  the  Topics.  In  this  enumeration  of  Cicero’s 
works  upon  eloquence,  I  do  not  follow  the  order  of 
time  in  which  they  were  composed. 

I.  The  three  first  are  absolute  masterpieces,  in 
which  what  was  called  the  Roman  urbanity,  Urbanu 
tas  Romana,  prevails  in  a  supreme  degree,  which  an¬ 
swers  to  the  Atticism  of  the  Greeks,  that  is  to  say 
whatever  was  finest,  most  delicate,  most  animated, 
and  in  a  word,  most  consummate  as  to  thought,  ex¬ 
pression,  and  genius.  The  three  books  of  the  Orator 
are,  properly  speaking,  Cicero’s  rhetoric:  not  a  dry 
rhetoric,  stuck  with  precepts,  and  destitute  of  grace 
and  beauty,  but  one  that,  with  the  solidity  of  princi¬ 
ples  and  reflections,  unites  all  the  art,  delicacy,  and 
ornament,  of  which  a  subject  of  that  nature  is  suscep¬ 
tible.  He  composed  this  work  at  the  request  of  his 
brother  Q.  Cicero,  who  desired  to  have  something 
more  perfect  of  his  than  the  books  upon  invention, 
which  were  the  first-fruits  of  his  youth,  and  by  no 
means  worthy  the  reputation  he  afterwards  attained.® 
To  avoid  the  air  and  dryness  of  the  schools,  he  treats 
this  subject  in  dialogues,  wherein  he  introduces  as 
speakers  the  greatest  and  most  famous  persons  Rome 
had  for  wit,  erudition,  and  eloquence.  The  time 
wherein  these  dialogues  are  supposed  to  be  held,  is 
the  662d  year  from  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  nine¬ 
ty  years  before  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  consulship  of  L. 
Marcius  Philippus,  and  Sextus  Julius  Caesar. 

This  manner  of  writing,  I  mean  dialogue,  is  ex 
tremely  difficult:  because,  without  mentioning  the 
variety  of  characters,  which  must  everywhere  be 
equally  sustained  without  the  least  deviation  from 
them,  two  things  that  seem  almost  incompatible  must 
unite  in  them,  the  simple  and  natural  air  of  familiar 
discourse,  with  the  elegant  style  of  the  conversation 
of  persons  of  wit.  Plato,  of  all  the  ancient  authors, 
is  generally  conceived  to  have  succeeded  best  in  dia- 

6  Visenim,  quoniam  qusedam  pueris  aut  ariolecenlulis  nobis 
ex  commeritariolis  nostris  innhoata  atque  rudia  exciderunt, 

vix  hoc  state  digna  et  hoc  usu - aliouid  iisdem  de  rebus 

politius  a  nobis  perfectiusque  proferri.  De  Oral.  i.  i.  n.  5. 
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togue.  But  we  may  indisputably  give  Cicero  an  equal 
rank  with  him,  to  say  no  more,  especially  in  the  trea¬ 
tises  of  which  we  now  speak.  I  do  not  know  whether 
my  esteem  and  love  for  an  orator,  with  whom  1  might 
say  I  have  been  brought  up  from  my  earliest  infancy, 
prejudice  and  blind  me  in  his  favour;  but,  in  my  sense, 
there  is  in  these  conversations  a  taste,  a  salt,  a  spirit, 
a  grace,  a  native  elegance,  that  can  never  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  admired. 

The  third  of  the  books  I  speak  of  treats,  among  oth¬ 
er  subjects,  of  the  choice  and  order  of  words,  a  dry 
and  disagreeable  topic  in  itself,  but  of  great  use  to  the 
Roman  eloquence,  and  which  more  than  any  thing 
shows  the  profound  genius  and  extent  of  mind  of  this 
orator.  When  he.  came  first  to  the.  bar,  he  found  the 
Roman  eloquence  absolutely  destitute  of  an  advantage, 
which  infinitely  exalted  that  of  the  Greeks,  to  which 
he  had  devoted  his  whole  application,  and  of  which  he 
knew  all  the  beauties,  as  well  us  if  it  had  been  his  na¬ 
tive  tongue,  so  familiar  had  he  made  it  to  him  by  close 
and  profound  study.  This  advantage  was  the  sound, 
number,  cadence,  and  harmony,  of  which  the  Greek  is 
more  susceptible  than  any  other  language,  and  which 
give  it  an  incontestable  superiority  in  this  view  to  them 
all.  Cicero,  who  was  extremely  zealous  for  the  hon¬ 
our  of  his  country,  undertook  to  impart  to  it  this  ad¬ 
vantage,  of  which  till  then  the  Greeks  had  been  in  sole 
lossession.  He  perceived  that  words,  like  soft  wax, 
have  a  flexibility  wonderfully  capable  of  receiving  ev¬ 
ery  kind  of  form,  and  of  being  adapted  to  whatever 
manner  we  pleased  The  proof  of  which  is,  that  for 
all  the  different  species  of  verse,  which  are  very  nume¬ 
rous;  for  all  the  diversity  of  styles,  the  simple,  the 
florid,  and  the  sublime;  for  all  the  effects  which  speech 
is  capable  of  producing,  to  please,  to  convince,  to  move; 
words  of  a  different  nature  are  not  employed;  but  ta¬ 
ken  from  one  common  heap,  to  use  the  expression,  and 
alike  disposed  for  every  use,  they  lend  themselves  at 
the  poet’s  and  orator’s  discretion,  to  be  applied  in 
whatever  manner  they  think  fit.  Cicero  well  con¬ 
vinced  of  this  principle,  of  which  the  reading  and 
studv  of  the  Greek  authors  had  given  him  a  sensible 
proc  f,  jr  rather  which  he  had  extracted  from  nature 
itself,  undertook  to  add  this  charm  to  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage,  of  which,  before  his  time,  it  was  entirely  des¬ 
titute.  This  he  effected  with  such  success  and  promp¬ 
titude,  that  in  a  few  years  it  assumed  a  quite  new  form, 
and,  what  has  no  parallel,  attained  almost  instantly  a 
supreme  perfection  in  this  way.  For  every  body 
knows,  that  generally  the  progress  of  arts  and  scien 
ces  is  slow,  and  that  they  do  not  attain  their  final  ma¬ 
turity  but  by  degrees.  This  was  not  the  case  in  the 
matter  of  which  we  are  speaking,  namely,  the  number 
and  harmony  of  speech.  Cicero  seized  almost  imme¬ 
diately  the  fine  and  the  perfect,  and  introduced  into 
his  language,  by  the  happy  arrangement  of  his  words, 
a  sweetness,  grace,  and  majesty,  which  almost  equalled 
the  Greek;  and  with  which  the  ear,  of  all  who  have 
the  least  sensibility  for  sound  and  harmony',  is  still 
agreeably  soothed.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  this  great  orator,  to  secure  to  his  language  the 
advantage  he  had  acquired  it,  and  to  perpetuate  the 
use  and  possession  of  it,  should  think  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  treat  this  subject  in  all  its  extent.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  enters  upon  it  with  a  vast  enumeration  of 
things,  which  cannot  afford  us  any  pleasure  now,  to 
whom  this  is  a  foreign  language,  but  which  was  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  and  important  at  the  time  be  wrote  it; 
and  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  he  has  treated  it  with 
particular  attention,  and  has  employed  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  learning  and  capacity,  to  display  it  in  all 


i  Nihil  est  tam  tenerum,  neque  tam  flexibile,  neque  quod 
tarn  facile  sequalur  quoc.umque  ducas,  quam  oratio.  Ex  hac 
versus,  ex  eadem  dispares  numeri  conficiuntur  :  ex  hac  etiam 
soluta  variis  modismultorumque  generum  oratio.  Nonenim 
sunt  alia  sermonis,  alia  contentionis  verba:  neque  ex  alio 
genore  ad  usum  quoiidianum,  alio  ad  seenam  pompamque 
sumuntur ;  sed  ea  nos  cum  jacentia  sustulimus  e  medio,  sicut 
mullissimam  ceram  ad  nostrum  arbitrium  forinamus  et.  fin- 
gimus,  itaque  turn  graves  sumus,  turn  subtiles,  turn  medium 
quiddam  tenemus  :  sic  instilutam  nostram  sententiam  se- 
quitur  orationis  genus,  idque  ad  omnem  rntionem,  et  aurium 
volnptatem,  et  ammurum  motum  mutatur  et  flectitur.  De 
i 'XraU  I.  iii.  n.  176,  177. 
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its  light.  Accordingly,  Qninctilian  observes,  that  of 
all  ffs  works  of  rhetoric,  this  piece  is  the  most  ela¬ 
borate.!! 

*1  he  same  service  has  been  done  the  French  ian- 
guage;  and,  if  1  mistake  not,  Balzac  was  the  first  who 
discerned  himself,  and  made  others  discern,  how  sus¬ 
ceptible  it  is  of  the  graces  of  number,  harmony,  and 
cadence.  Since  his  time,  this  part  of  composition  ha? 
been  very  much  improved:  Mr.  Flechier  particularly, 
and  all  our  good  writers,  leave  us  nothing  to  desire  in 
this  point.  It  is  highly  important  to  make  youth  at¬ 
tentive  to  it,  and  to  accustom  their  ears  to  a  lively  and 
instantaneous  discernment  of  what  is  sweet  and  agree¬ 
able,  or  harsh  and  dissonant  in  the  disposition  of  words. 
The  treatise  lately  published  by  the  Abbe  Olivet,  up¬ 
on  the  prosody  of  the  French  tongue,  may  be  of  great 
use  to  this  purpose. 

I  have  already  said,  that  the  three  books  De  Ornlore 
may  be  considered  as  the  rhetoric  of  Cicero.  And 
indeed  he  has  included  in  it  almost  all  the  precepts 
ol  that  art,  not  in  the  common  didactic  order  of  the 
schools,  but  in  a  more  free  manner,  and  one  that 
seems  less  studied;  to  which  he  has  annexed  reflec¬ 
tions  that  infinitely  exalt  their  value,  and  show  their 
just  use. 

II.  The  book  entitled  the  Orator,  does  not  give 
place  to  the  former  either  in  beauty  or  solidity.  Ci¬ 
cero  states  in  it  the  idea  of  a  perfect  orator,  not  of  one 
that  ever  was,  but  of  such  a  one  as  may  be  He  sets 
a  particular  value  upon  this  work,  arid  seems  to  think 
of  it  with  great  satisfaction  and  complacency ;  and 
does  not  hesitate  to  own,  that  he  employed  the  whole 
extent  of  his  wit,  and  all  the  force  of  his  judgment  in 
composing  it;  which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  He  ex¬ 
plains  himself  to  this  effect  in  writing  to  a  friend,  who 
had  highly  approved  of  the  work,  and  consents  that 
whatever  judgment  the  public  formed  of  it,  whether 
good  or  bad,  shall  determine  the  author’s  reputation.* 
He  adds,  (which  I  mention  for  the  sake  of  our  youth) 
that  he  should  be  glad  if  young  Lepta,  who  was  his 
friend’s  son,  begins  so  early #to  read  works  of  that  kind 
with  some  pleasure:  because  though  his  vears  did  not 
admit  his  making  all  the  improvement  they  were  ca¬ 
pable  of  affording,  it  was  of  some  consequence  to  him 
to  be  early  affected  with  lessons  of  that  sort. 

III.  The  Brutus  of  Cicero  is  a  dialogue  concerning 
the  most  famous  Greek  and  Roman  orators,  who  had 
appeared  to  his  time:  for  he  mentions  none  who  were 
then  alive,  except  Caesar  and  Mareellus.  This  work 
was  composed  some  tune  before  (he  former,  and  per¬ 
haps  in  the  same  year.  In  the  long  enumeration  con¬ 
tained  in  this  book,  wherein  Cicero  particularly  re¬ 
marks  upon  the  style  of  a  great  number  of  orators, 
there  is  an  admirable  variety  of  portraits  and  charac¬ 
ters,  which  all  relate  to  the  same  subject,  without 
however  resembling  each  other  in  the  least.  He  in¬ 
tersperses  reflections,  and  a  kind  of  digression,  from, 
time  to  time,  which  add  to  the  value  of  the  piece,  and. 
may  be  of  great  use  in  forming  the  orator. 

IV.  His  treatise  upon  the  most  perfect  kind  of  Ora. 
lory,  is  very  short.  Cicero  maintains  in  it,  that  the 
Attic  style  is  by  far  the  most  perfect,  but  that  it  in¬ 
cludes  the  three  different  kinds  of  eloquence,  and  that, 
the  orator  makes  use  of  them  as  his  subject  requires. 

To  convince  those  of  this  who  are  of  a  different 
opinion,  he  translated  the  celebrated  orations  of  jEsrhi- 
nes  against  Demosthenes,  and  of  Demosthenes  against 
•ffUschines.  The  work  we  now  speak  of  was  only  a. 
kind  of  preface  to  that  translation,  of  which  we  can¬ 
not  sufficiently  regret  the  loss. 

V.  The  Topics  of  Cicero  contain  the  method  of 
finding  arguments  by  the  means  of  certain  terms,, 
which  characterize  them,  and  are  called  T0V05.  Locus, 

*  Cui  (M.  Tullio)  nescio  an  ulla  pars  hujus  operis  sit 
magis  elaborata.  Lib.  ix.  c.  4. 

s  Oralorem  meum  tantoporfi  a  te  probari  vehementer 
gaudeo.  Miiii  quidein  super  suadeo,  me,  quicquid  habuerim 
judicii,  in  ilium  librum  contulisse.  Clui  si  est  tails,  qualem 
tibi  videri  scribis;  ego  quoque  aliquid  sum.  Sin  abler,  non 
recuso  quin,  quantum  de  illo  iibro,  tantundem  de  judicii  mei 
fama  detrahatur.  Leptam  nostrum  cupio  delectari.  jam 
tali'bus  soriptis.  Etsi  ahest  maturitas  tennis,  jam  tamen 
personare  aures  ejus  hujusmodi  vooibus  non  est  inutile, 
Epist.  xix.  i.  6.  ad  Famil. 
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common  places  of  Rhetoric,  or  of  Logic.  We  are 
indebted  for  the  invention  or  perfection  of  this  art  to 
Aristotle.  Cicero  composed  this  treatise  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Trebatius  the  lawyer,  one  of  his  friends,  to 
explain  that  written  by  the  philosopher  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject.  There  is  one  thing  remarkable  in  this  work, 
which  shows  the  genius,  memory,  and  facility  of  Ci¬ 
cero  in  composing;  namely,  his  not  having  that  phi¬ 
losopher’s  book,  when  he  undertook  to  explain  him. 
He  was  upon  a  voyage  and  at  sea,  as  he  tells  us  him¬ 
self  in  this  book. i  He  recalled  to  his  remembrance 
Aristotle’s  work,  explained  it,  and  sent  what  he  had 
done  to  his  friend.  He  must  have  known  it  perfectly 
well,  and  have  had  it  very  strongly  in  his  mind,  to 
hare  worked  upon  it  only  from  his  memory. 

VI.  The  Partes  Oratories  area  very  good  rhetoric, 
disposed  in  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  subjects 
(whence  it  takes  its  title.)  Its  style  is  very  simple, 
but  clear,  succinct,  and  elegant,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  capacity  of  beginners;  so  that,  with  the  addition 
of  examples,  it  might  be  used  with  success,  though 
Cicero  did  not  think  proper  to  annex  any  to  it. 

VII.  The  books  of  Rhetoric,  or  De  Inventione  Ora¬ 
torio ,  are  certainly  Cicero’s.  Only  the  two  first  re¬ 
main:  the  two  others  are  lost. 2  I  have  already  ob¬ 
served,  that  he  composed  them  during  his  youlh,  and 
that  he  afterwards  thought  them  unworthy  his  repu¬ 
tation. 

THE  RHETORIC  INSCRIBED  TO  HERENNIUS. 

It  is  not  easy  to  know  who  was  the  author  of  the 
four  books  of  rhetoric  inscribed  to  Herennius,  which 
we  find  in  the  front  of  Cicero’s  works.  In  the  com¬ 
mon  editions  the  title  says  it  was  not  known ;  but  some 
of  the  learned  ascribe  them  to  Cornificius.  It  is  a  rhe¬ 
toric  in  form,  of  which  the  style,  though  simple  and 
familiar,  is  pure  and  Ciceronian ;  which  has  given  some 
people  reason  to  believe  it  a  work  of  Cicero’s:  but  this 
opinion  admits  of  great  difficulties. 

SENECA  THE  RHETORICIAN. 

Seneca,  of  whom  we  speak  in  this  place,  was  born 
at  Corduba  in  Spain,  about  the  700th  year  of  the  city 
of  Rome,  fifty-three  years  before  Jesus  Christ.  His 
surname  was  Marcus.  He  came  to  settle  at  Rome  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  whither  he  brought  with  him 
his  wife  Helvia,  and  three  sons.  The  first,  called 
Mela ,  was  the  father  of  the  poet  Lucan;  the  philoso¬ 
pher’s  name  was  Lucius;  and  the  third  son’s  JVova- 
tus:  but  this  last  being  adopted  into  another  family, 
he  took  the  name  of  his  father  by  adoption,  Junius 
Gallio.  Mention  is  made  of  him  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.3 

Seneca,  the  father,  collected  from  more  than  an 
hundred  authors,  as  well  Greeks  as  Romans,  whatever 
was  most  remarkable,  that  they  had  either  said  or 
thought  upon  the  different  subjects  they  had  treated 
in  emulation  of  each  other,  by  way  of  exercising  their 
eloquence  according  to  the  custom  of  these  times. 
Of  the  ten  books  of  Controversies  or  Disputations , 
contained  in  this  collection,  scarce  five  remain,  and 
these  very  defective.  To  the  books  of  controversies, 
one  of  deliberations  is  prefixed,  though  it  is  known, 
that  Seneca  did  not  publish  it  till  after  the  former. 

These  w'orks  of  Seneca’s  give  Mr.  Gibert  occasion 
to  explain  with  great  order  and  evidence  the  esteem 
and  use  in  which  declaiming  was  held  of  old.  I  shall 
insert  in  this  place  that  little  tract  almost  entirely; 
which  will  be  of  great  service  for  the  understanding 
of  what  will  be  said  in  the  sequel,  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  rhetoricians  formed  young  persons  for 
eloquence. 

Declamation  is  a  word  which  occurs  in  Horace ,4  and 
still  more  in  Juvenal ;5  though  it  was  not  known  at 
Rome  before  Cicero  and  Calvus.6 * 8 * 10  The  compositions 


i  Topic,  n.  5.  ®  De  Orat.  1.  i.  n.  5,  3  Acts,  xviii.  12. 

*  Trojani  belli  scriptorem - 

Dum  tu  declamas  Roma?,  Prffineste  relegi. 

Hor.  Ep.  i.  lib.  2. 

3  Ut  pueris  placeas,  et  declnmatio  fias. 

Juven.  Sat.  x. 

•  Apud  nullum  auctorem  antiquum,  ante  ipsum  liceronem 
-et  Calvum,  inveniri  potest.  Senec.  Controv.  1.  i. 


were  so  called,  by  which  eloquence  was  exercised,  and 
of  which  the  subjects,  true  or  feigned ,  were  sometimes 
in  the  deliberative,  sometimes  in  the  judiciary,  and  sel¬ 
dom  in  the  demonstrative  kind.  The  discourses  made 
upon  these  subjects  were  an  image  of  what  passed  in 
the  public  councils  and  at  the  bar.  Declaiming  was 
the  method  taken  by  Cicero  while  young  to  bee  ome  an 
orator,  which  at  that  time  he  practised  in  Greek.!  He 
continued  to  use  it,  when  more  advanced  in  years,  but 
in  Latin.  He  exercised  himself  in  the  same  manner, 
even  when  the  troubles  of  the  state  had  obliged  him  to 
abandon  the  bar.s  At  that  time  he  repeated  *o  Cas¬ 
sius  and  Dolabella,  or  others,  the  harangues  t 5  this 
kind,  which  he  had  composed  by  way  only  of  exercise. 
This  was  the  common  method  of  all  who  aspired  at 
eloquence,  or  were  willing  to  acquire  perfection  in 
it;  that  is  to  say,  the  principal  persons  of  the  state 
They  applied  themselves  to  it  under  the  direction  of 
Cicero,  and  improved  themselves  by  his  advice.  “  Hir- 
tius  and  Dolabella,”  says  Cicero,  “come  often  to  de¬ 
claim  at  my  house,  and  I  as  often  go  to  sup  with  them.”  9 
They  came  to  him  either  to  repeat  or  correct  their 
discourses;  after  which  he  went  home  with  them  to 
supper,  their  tables  being  better  than  his  own.  Pom- 
pey  the  Great  applied  himself  also  very  closely  to  de¬ 
clamation  a  little  before  the  civil  wars,  to  enable  him¬ 
self  to  answer  Curio,  who  had  sold  his  talent  to  Caesar’s 
interests,  and  gave  the  opposite  party  great  disqui¬ 
et.  w  Mark  Antony  did  the  same  to  reply  to  Cicero, 
and  Octavius,  even  at  the  siege  of  Modena,  did  not 
omit  this  exercise.  W e  must  remember,  that  at  Rome, 
whether  in  the  senate  or  before  the  people,  eloquence 
generally  determined  the  most  important  affairs,  and 
thereby  became  absolutely  necessary  to  those  who  as¬ 
pired  at  being  powerful  in  them.  I  omit  Cicero’s  son 
Marcus,  who  exercised  himself  also  both  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  but  not  with  the  same  success.it  Demetrius 
Phalereus  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  decla¬ 
mation:  and  Plotius  Gallus,  of  whom  we  have  spoken 
above,  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  use  of  it  into 
the  Latin  tongue. 

It  was,  according  to  this  idea  of  declamation,  that 
all  the  lovers  of  eloquence,  whether  Greeks  or  Ro¬ 
mans,  assembled  in  the  houses  of  persons  eminent  in 
the  same  way;  such  for  instance  as  Seneca,  where 
they  pronounced  discourses  upon  subjects  before 
agreed  upon.  Our  author  had  the  greatest  memory 
conceivable.  12  He  cites  several  examples  of  alike 
nature.  Cyneas,  Pyrrhus’s  ambassador,  having  had 
audience  of  the  senate  upon  his  arrival,  the  next  day 
saluted  all  the  senators,  and  people  who  had  been 
present  at  it  in  great  numbers,  by  their  names.  A  cer¬ 
tain  person  having  heard  a  poem  repeated,  to  surprise 
the  author  of  it,  pretended  it  was  his  work,  and  to 
prove  it,  repeated  the  whole  without  hesitating,  which 
the  author  could  not  do  himself.  Hortensius,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  challenge,  stayed  a  whole  day  at  a  sale 
of  goods  by  auction,  and  at  night  repeated,  in  the  or¬ 
der  they  were  sold,  without  the  least  mistake,  the 
names  of  the  several  movables,  and  of  the  persons 
that  bought  them.  Seneca’s  memory  was  scarce  less 
admirable.  He  says,  that  in  his  youth  he  repealed 
two  thousand  words  after  having  only  heard  them 
once  over;  and  that  loo  in  the  same  order  they  had 
been  spoken.  By  this  wonderful  talent,  whatever  was 
most  curious  in  all  the  declamations  he  had  ever  heard, 
was  so  strongly  impressed  upon  his  mind,  that  long 
after,  in  a  very  advanced  age,  he  was  capable  of  re¬ 
calling  it  to  his  remembrance,  though  consisting  of  so 
many  detached  passages,  and  reducing  these  to  wri¬ 
ting  for  the  use  of  his  sons,  and  posterity. 

I  shall  have  occasion,  before  I  conclude  this  article, 
to  explain  in  what  manner  declamation  conduced  to 
occasion  the  decay  and  corruption  of  the  taste  for 
true  eloquence. 


’  Cicero  ad  Prretnram  usque  grsece  declamavit,  Latini 

vero  senior  qunque.  Sueton.  declar.  Rhet. 

8  Cic.  1.  vii.  Epist.  33.  ad  Famil.  Id  declar.  Orat.  n,  310. 

8  Hirtium  ego  et  Dolabellam  dicendi  discipulos  habeo, 

ccenandi  magistros.  Puto  enim  te  audisse - iHos  apud  me 

declamitare,  me  apud  illos  ccenitare.  F.pist..  xvi.  1.  9. 

10  Suet,  de  clar.  Rliet..  h  Epist.  xxi.  1.  1(S.  ad  Famil. 
‘a  Senec.  in  Prffif.  Controv. 
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DIALOGUE  UPON  THE  ORATOR*,  OR  UPON  THE 

CAUSES  OF  THE  CORRUPTION  OF  ELOQUENCE. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  unknown.  Some  as¬ 
cribe  it  to  Tacitus,  others  to  Quinctilian,  but  without 
much  foundation.  What  we  may  be  assured  of  is, 
that  it  is  a  proof  of  his  wit  and  capacity,  whoever  he 
was,  and  deserves  a  place  among  the  best  works  after 
the  Augustan  age,  from  the  purity  and  beauty  of 
which  it  must  however  be  allowed  to  be  very  remote. 
There  are  very  fine  passages  in  it.  What  he  says  by 
way  of  panegyric  upon  the  profession  of  pleaders, 
seems  to  me  of  this  kind.  It  is  proper  to  remind  the 
reader,  that  it  is  a  heathen  who  speaks. 

“  The  pleasure  which  arises  from  eloquence,”  says 
he,  “is  not  rapid  and  momentary;  but  the  growth 
of  every  day,  and  almost  every  hour.  And  indeed, 
what  can  be  more  grateful  to  an  ingenuous  mind, 
that  has  a  taste  for  exalted  satisfaction,  than  to  see 
his  house  continually  thronged  by  crowds  of  the 
most  considerable  persons  in  a  city? — to  be  conscious 
that  it  is  not  to  his  riches,  office,  or  authority,  but 
to  his  person,  that  they  come  to  pay  this  honour? 
The  greatest  wealth,  the  most  splendid  dignities, 
have  they  any  thing  so  delightful  and  affecting,  as  the 
voluntary  homage,  which  persons,  equally  to  be  re¬ 
spected  for  their  birth  and  age,  come  to  render  to 
the  merit  and  knowledge  of  an  advocate,  though 
often  young,  and  sometimes  destitute  of  the  goods  of 
fortune,  in  imploring  the  aid  of  his  eloquence  either 
for  themselves  or  their  friends,  and  confessing,  in  the 
midst  of  the  affluence  with  which  they  are  surround¬ 
ed,  that  they  are  still  in  want  of  what  is  most  valua¬ 
ble  and  excellent?  What  shall  I  say  of  the  officious 
xeal  of  the  citizens  to  attend  him  whenever  he  goes 
abroad,  or  returns  to  his  house? — of  the  numerous 
audiences  in  which  all  eyes  are  fixed  on  him  alone, 
whilst  a  profound  silence  reigns  universally,  with  no 
other  interruption  but  starts  of  admiration  and  ap¬ 
plause? — in  fine,  of  that  absolute  power  which  he  has 
over  men’s  minds,  by  inspiring  them  with  such  senti¬ 
ments  as  he  pleases?  Nothing  is  more  glorious  and 
exalted  than  what  I  have  now  said.  But  there  is  still 
another  pleasure  more  intense  and  affecting,  known 
only  to  the  orator  himself.  If  he  pronounces  a  dis¬ 
course,  that  he  has  had  time  to  study  and  polish  at  lei¬ 
sure,  his  joy  as  well  as  diction  has  something  more 
solid,  and  more  assured  in  it.  If  he  has  only  some  few 
moments’  reflection  allowed  him  to  prepare  himself 
for  his  cause,  the  very  anxiety  he  feels  upon  that  ac¬ 
count,  makes  the  success  more  grateful  to  him,  and 
exalts  the  pleasure  it  gives  him.  But  what  still 
soothes  him  more  agreeably,  is  the  success  of  an  un¬ 
premeditated  discourse,  ventured  extemporaneously. 
For  the  productions  of  the  mind  are  like  those  of  the 
earth.  The  fruits,  which  cost  no  trouble,  and  grow 
spontaneously,  are  more  grateful  than  those  we  are 
obliged  to  purchase  with  abundance  of  pains  and 
cultivation.”  1 


•  Ad  voluptatem  oratoriae  eloquentiae  transeo,  cujus  ju- 
cunditas  non  uno  above  momento,  sed  omnibus  prope  die- 
bus,  et  prope  omnibus  horis  contingit.  Quid  enim  dulcius 
libero  et  ingenno  animu,  et  ad  voluptates  honestas  nato, 
quam  videre  plenam  semper  et  frequentem  domum  concursu 
splendissimorum  hominum?  Idque  scire  non  pecuniae,  non 
orbitati,  neque  officii  alicujus  administrationi,  sed  sibi  ipsi 
dari  I  lllos  quinimo  orbos,  et  locupietes,  et  potentes,  venire 
plerumque  ad  juvenem  et  pauperem,  ut  aut  sua,  aut  amico- 
rum  discrimina  commendent.  Ulla,  ne  lanta  ingentium 
opum  ac  magn®  potentiae  voluptas,  quam  speotare  homines 
veteres,  et  senes,  et  totius  urbis  gratia  subnixos,  in  summa 
rerum  omnium  abundantia  confitentes,  id  quod  optimum  sit 
ae  non  habere  1  Jam  vero  qui  rogatorum  eomitatus  et  egres- 
sus  I  qute  in  publico  species  !  quae  in  judiciis  veneratiol  quod 
gaudium  consurgendi  assistendique  inter  tacentes,  in  unum 
conversos  !  coire  populum,  et  circumfundi  coram,  et  aecipe- 
re  affectum  quemcumque  orator  induerit.  Vulgata  dicen- 
tiura  gaudia,  et  imperitorum  quoque  oculis  exposita  percen- 
seo.  Ilia  secretiora,  et  tantum  ipsis  orant.ibus  nota,  majora 
sunt.  Sive  accuratam  meditatamque  affert  orationem  est 
quoddam,  sicut  ipsius  dictionis,  ita  gaudii  pondus  et  con- 
stantia.  Sive  novam  et  recentem  curam  non  sine  aliqua 
trepidatione  animi  attulerit,  ipsa  solicitude  commendat 
eventum,  et  lenooinatur  voluptati.  Sed  extemnoralis  auda- 
eite,  atque  ipsius  temeritatis  vef  prtecipua  juounditas  est. 
Vam  ingenio  quoque,  sicut  in  agro,  quanquam  alia  diu  se- 


We  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  deny  that  there  are  in 
this  description  a  great  many  ingenious  and  solid 
thoughts,  strong  and  emphatical  expressions,  and  live¬ 
ly  and  eloquent  turns.  Perhaps  there  is  too  much 
wit  and  shining  conceit  in  it:  but  that  was  the  fault 
of  the  age. 

I  shall  add  here  another  very  fine  passage  from  the 
same  author,  in  which  he  ascribes  the  principal  causes 
of  the  corruption  of  eloquence  to  the  bad  education 
of  children. 

“Who  does  not  know,  that  what  has  occasioned 
eloquence  and  the  other  arts  to  degenerate  from  their 
ancient  perfection,  is  not  the  want  of  genius,  but  the 
indolence  into  which  youth  are  fallen,  the  negligence 
of  parents  in  the  education  of  their  children,  the  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  masters  employed  to  instruct  them,  in 
fine,  the  oblivion  and  contempt  of  the  taste  of  the 
ancients.  These  evils,  which  had  their  rise  at  Rome, 
have  dispersed  themselves  from  the  city  into  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Italy,  and  infected  all  the  provinces.  Of  old, 
in  every  house,  it  was  the  custom  for  a  child  born  of 
an  ingenuous  mother,  not  to  be  sent  to  the  cottage 
of  a  nurse  bought  among  slaves,  but  to  be  nurtured 
and  educated  in  the  bosom  of  her  who  bore  him, 
whose  merit  and  praise  it  was  to  take  care  of  her 
house  and  children.  Some  female  relation  in  years, 
and  of  known  virtue  and  probity,  was  chosen  to  have 
the  care  of  all  the  children  of  the  family,  in  whose 
presence  nothing  contrary  to  decency  and  good  man¬ 
ners  was  suffered  to  be  spoken  or  done  with  impunity. 
She  found  the  means  to  unite  not  only  their  studies  and 
application,  but  even  their  play  and  recreations,  with 
a  certain  air  of  modesty  and  reserve,  that  tempered 
their  ardour  and  vivacity.  It  is  thus  we  find  that  Cor¬ 
nelia  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  Aurelia  of  Caesar,  and 
Attia  of  Augustus,  governed  their  children,  and  made 
them  capable  of  appearing  in  the  world  with  splendour. 
The  view  of  this  strict  and  manly  education  was  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  minds  of  children,  by  preserving  them  in  all 
their  natural  purity  and  integrity, and  preventing  their 
being  infected  with  any  bad  principle,  to  embrace  the 
study  of  arts  and  science  with  ardour;  and  whether 
they  chose  the  profession  of  arms,  or  applied  them¬ 
selves  to  the  laws  or  eloquence,  that  they  might  ad¬ 
dict  themselves  solely  to  their  profession,  and  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  a  perfection  in  that  alone.2  But  in  these 
days  no  sooner  is  a  child  born,  but  he  is  given  to  some 
Greek  slave,  with  a  servant  or  two  more  to  attend 
her,  of  the  meanest  and  most  useless  sort  in  the  family. 
At  this  tender  age,  susceptible  of  all  impressions,  he 
hears  nothing  but  the  frivolous,  and  often  loose  and 
abandoned  stories  of  the  lowest  domestics.  None 
of  them  have  tlje  least  regard  for  what  they  say  or 
do  before  their  young  master.  And  indeed,  what 
attention  of  that  kind  can  be  expected  from  them, 
while  the  parents  themselves  accustom  their  children 
not  to  modesty  and  good  manners,  but  to  every  kind 
of  freedom  and  licentiousness:  whence  ensues  by  de¬ 
grees  an  air  of  declared  impudence,  void  of  regard 
either  for  themselves  or  others!  There  are,  besides 
this,  certain  vices  peculiar  to  this  city,  which  seem 


rantur  atque  elaborentur,  gratiora  tamen  qute  sua  sponte 
naseuntur.  Cap.  6. 

a  duis  ignorat  et  eloquentium  et  cetbras  nrtes  decivjsse 
ab  iata  vetere  gloria,  non  inopia  hominum,  sed  desidia  ju* 
ventutis,  et  negligentia  parentum,  et  inscientia  prarcipien- 
tium,  et  oblivione  moris  antiqui  ?  qute  mala  primiim  in  urbe 
nata,  mux  per  Italiam  fusa,  jam  in  provincias  mununt - 

Jam  primum  suus  cuique  filius,  ex  casta  parente  natus, 
non  in  cella  emptse  nutricis,  sed  gremio  at  sinu  matrix  edn- 
cabatur  :  cujus  praecipua  laus  erat,  tueri  domum,  et  inser- 
vire  liberis.  Eligebatur  autem  aliqua  major  natu  propin- 
qua,  cujus  probatis  spectatisque  moribus  omnis  cujuspiam 
familia;  soboles  committebatur :  coram  qua  neque  dicere  fas 
erat  quod  turpe  dictu,  neque  facere  quod  inhohestum  factu 
videretur.  Ac  non  studia  modo  curasque,  sed  remissiones 
etiam  lususque  puerorum,  sanclitate  quadum  ac  verecundia 
temperabat.  Sic  Corneliam  Gracchorum,  si  Aureliam  Cat- 
saris,  sic  Attiam  Augustia  matrem  prcfuisse  educationibus, 
ac  produxisse  principes,  liberos  accepimus.  Guce  discipline 
ac  severitas  eo  pertinebat,  ut  sincere  et  integra  et  nullis 
pravitatibus  decorta  uniuscujusque  nature,  toto  statim  pec- 
tore  arriperet  artes  honestas  :  et,  sive  ad  rum  miiitarem,  sive 
ad  juris  scientiam,  sive  ad  eloquential  sludium  inclinassot 
id  sulum  ugeret,  id  universum  hauriret.  Cap.  28. 

2  U  2 
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a. most  to  have  been  conceived  with  them  in  their 
mothers’  womb:  such  are  the  taste  for  theatrical 
shows,  gladiators,  and  chariot-races.  Are  not  these 
almost  the  only  subjects  of  conversation  among  young 
people,  and  indeed  all  companies?  Is  it  probable, 
that  a  mind  intent  upon,  and  in  a  manner  besieged 
by  these  trilling  amusements,  should  be  very  capable 
of  applying  to  serious  studies?”  1 

These  two  passages  suffice  to  give  the  reader  some 
idea  of  this  work,  and  to  make  him  regret  that  it  is 
not  come  down  entire  to  us. 

This  dialogue  may  be  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  introduces  an  advocate  and  a  poet  contend¬ 
ing  upon  the  pre-eminence  of  their  respective  arts, 
and  enlarging  in  praise  of  them,  the  one  of  eloquence, 
and  the  other  of  poetry.  The  second  part  is  a  speech 
of  the  same  advocate,  whom  the  author  calls  Aper, 
in  favour  of  the  orators  of  his  times  against  the  an¬ 
cients.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  and  was 
at  the  head  of  the  bar.  The  third  part  of  the  work 
is  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  fall  or  corruption 
of  eloquence.  The  speakers  are  Messala,  Secundus, 
Maternus,  and  Aper.  All  that  Secundus,  and  part 
of  what  Maternus,  said,  is  lost,  which  makes  a  great 
chasm  in  the  work,  without  mentioning  several  other 
defective  passages. 

QUINCTILIAN: 

(MARCUS  FABTUS  QUINCTILIANUS.) 

I  SHALL,  reduce  what  I  have  to  say  upon  Quinctil- 
ian  to  three  heads:  First,  I  shall  relate  what  is  known 
of  his  history:  Secondly,  I  shall  speak  of  his  work, 
and  give  the  plan  of  it:  And  lastly,  I  shall  explain 
the  method  of  instructing  youth  ana  teaching  rheto¬ 
ric,  as  practised  in  his  time. 

I.  IV  hat  is  known  of  Quinctilian' s  History. 

It  appears  that  Quinctilian  was  born  in  the  second 
year  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  which  is  the  forty-se¬ 
cond  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  according  to  Mr.  Dod- 
vyell’s  conjecture,  who  is  my  guide  in  chronology  as 
to  what  relates  to  the  birth,  life  and  employments  of 
our  rhetorician,  and  whose  Annals  upon  Quinctilian 
are  arranged  in  a  very  clear  and  probable  order. 

The  place  of  his  birth  is  disputed.  Many  say  that 
he  was  a  native  of  Calagurris,  a  city  of  Spain,  upon 
the  Heber,  now  called  Calaliorra.  Others  believe, 
with  sufficient  foundation,  that  he  was  born  at  Rome. 
It  is  not  certainly  known  whether  he  was  the  son  or 
grandson  of  the  orator  Fabius,  mentioned  by  Seneca 
the  father,  and  placed  by  him  in  the  number  of  those 
orators,  whose  reputation  dies  with  them.2 

Quinctilian  without  doubt  frequented  the  schools 
of  the  rhetoricians  at  Rome,  in  which  youth  were 
taught  eloquence.  He  used  another  more  effectual 
method  for  the  attainment  of  it,  which  was  to  make 
himself  the  disciple  of  the  orators  of  the  greatest  re¬ 
putation.  Domitius  Afer  held  at  that  time  the  first 
rank  among  them.  Quinctilian  did  not  content  him¬ 
self  with  hearing  him  plead  at  the  bar;  he  often  visit¬ 
ed  him;  and  that  venerable  old  man,  though  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  did  not  disdain 
to  converse  with  a  youth,  in  whom  he  observed  great 
and  very  promising  talents.  This  important  service, 
those  who  are  grown  old  with  glory  in  this  illustrious 
profession,  have  in  their  power  to  render  their  juniors, 
especially  when  they  have  quitted  the  bar  for  the 

r  At  nunc  natus  infans  delegatur  Graeculte  alicui  ancillie, 
cui  adjungitur  unus  aut  alter  ex  omnibus  servis  plerumque 
vilissimus,  nec  cuiquam  serio  ministerio  accommodatus. 
Horam  fabulis  et  erruribus  teneri  statim  et  rudes  animi  im- 
buuntur.  Nec  quisquam  in  tota  domo  pensum  habet  quid 
coram  infante  domino  aut  dicat,  aut  faciat :  quando  etiam 
ipsi  parerites  nec  probitati  neque  modestias  parvulos  assuefa- 
ciunt,  sed  lascivise  et  libertati :  per  qnse  paulatim  impuden- 
tia  irrepit,  et  sui  alienique  contemptus.  Jam  vero  propria 
et  peculiaria  hujua  urbis  vitia  poene  in  utero  matris  concipi 
mihi  videntur,  histrionalis  favor,  et  gladiatorum  equorum- 
que  studia.  Q,uibus  occupatus  et  obsessus  animus  quantu- 
lum  loci  bonis  artibus  relinquit?  quotumqucmque  inveneris 
qui  domi  quidquam  aliud  loquatur  ?  quos  alius  adolescentu- 
lorum  sermones  excipimus,  si  quando  auditoria  intravimus  ? 
Cap.  29. 

»  Senec.  Controv.  1.  v.  in  prsef. 


sake  of  retirement.  Their  houses  may  then  become 
a  kind  of  public  school  for  the  youth,  who  aspire  at 
excelling  In  eloquence,  and  who  may  address  them¬ 
selves  to  them,  to  be  informed  by  what  means  they 
may  succeed* *  Quinctilian  knew  how  to  improve 
Afer’s  good-will  to  his  own  advantage;  anti  it  ap¬ 
pears,  by  the  questions  he  proposed  to  him,  that  he 
had  in  view  the  forming  of  his  taste  and  judgment  by 
these  conversations.  He  asked  him  one  day  which 
of  the  poets  he  thought  came  nearest  Homer.4  “  Vir¬ 
gil,”  says  Afer,  ‘‘is  the  second,  but  much  nearer  the 
first  than  the  third. ”5  He  had  the  grief  to  see  this 
great  man,  who  had  so  long  done  honour  to  the  bar 
survive  his  own  reputation,  from  not  having  known 
how  to  apply  the  wise  advice  of  Horace, 6  and  from 
having  chosen  rather  to  sink  under  the  weight  of  his 
function  than  retire,  as  he  is  reproached;  malle  eum 
deficere,  quilm  desinere.  Domitius  Afer  died  the  59th 
year  of  the  Christian  era,  the  same  year  in  which 
Juvenal  was  born. 

Two  years  after,  Nero  sent  Galba  governor  into 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  Ant.  J.  C.  61.  It  is  believed 
that  Quinctilian  followed  him  thither,  and  that  after 
having  taught  rhetoric,  and  exercised  the  profession 
of  an  advocate  during  upwards  of  seven  years,  he«re- 
turned  to  Rome  with  him. 

It  was  about  the  end  of  this  year  that  Galba  was 
declared  emperor,  and  Quinctilian  opened  a  school 
of  rhetoric  at  Rome,  Ant.  J.  C.  68.  He  was  the  first 
who  taught  it  there  by  public  authority,  and  with  a 
salary  from  the  state;  for  which  he  was  indebted  to 
Vespasian.  For,  according  to  Suetonius,2  that  prince 
was  the  first  that  assigned  the  rhetoricians,  both 
Greeks  and  Romans,  pensions  out  of  the  public  trea¬ 
sury,  to  the  amount  of  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
livres.8  Before  this  establishment  there  were  mas 
ters  who  taught  it  without  being  authorized  by  the 
public.  Besides  the  pensions  received  by  these  rhet¬ 
oricians  from  the  state,  the  fathers  9  paid  a  sum  for 
the  instruction  of  their  children,  which  Juvenal 
thought  very  small  in  comparison  w'ith  those  they  ex¬ 
pended  on  trivial  occasions.  For,  according  to  him, 
nothing  cost  a  father  less  than  his  son,  though  he  re¬ 
gretted  every  thing  expended  on  his  education:  Res 
nulla  minoris  Constabit  patri  quam  filius.  This  sum 
amounted  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  livres:  Duo  sester- 
cia.  Quinctilian  was  public  professor  of  rhetoric 
twenty'  years  with  universal  applause.  He  excercis- 
ed  at  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same  success,  the 
function  of  an  advocate,  and  acquired  also  great  rep¬ 
utation  at  the  bar.  When  the  different  parts  of  a 
cause  were  distributed  to  different  pleaders,  as  was 
the  custom  of  old,  he  was  generally  chosen  to  state 
or  open  the  matter  of  it,  which  requires  great  meth¬ 
od  and  perspicuity.10  He  excelled  also  in  the  art  of 
moving  the  passions;  and  he  confesses  u  with  that 
modest  freedom  natural  to  him,  that  he  was  often 
seen  in  pleading,  not  only  to  shed  tears,  but  to 
change  countenance,  turn  pale,  and  express  all  the 
signs  of  the  most  lively  ana  sincere  affliction.!2  He 
does  not  deny  but  it  was  to  this  talent  that  he  owed 

*  Frequentabuot  ejus  domum  optimi  juvenes  more  vete- 
rum,  et  veram  dicendi  viam  velut  ex  oraculo  petent.  Hos 
ille  formabit,  quasi  eloquentiffi  parens.  Quinctil.  1.  xii.  c.  11 

*  Cluinctil.  I.  xii.  c.  11. 

1  Utar  verbis  iisdem  quae  ex  Afro  Domitio  juvenis  accepi: 
q-ui  milii  interroganti,  quern  Homero  credere  maxim®  ar.ee- 
dere  ;  Secundus,  inquit,  est  Virgilius,  proprior  tamen  primo 
quam  tertio.  Quinctil.  1.  x.  e.  1. 

«  Solve  senescentem  mature  sanus  equum,  ne 
Peccet  ad  extremum  ridendus,  et  ilia  ducat. 

Hot.  Ep.  i.  1.  1. 

Prudent  dismiss  the  courser  from  the  race. 

Lest  age  and  broken  wind  his  youth  disgrace. 

v  Primus  ®  fisco  Latinis  Greecisque  rhetoribus  annua  ceu- 
tena  coustituit.  Sueton.  in  Vesp.  c.  xviii. 

»  About  6001.  sterling. 

»  Hos  inter  sumptus  sestertia  Quinctiliano 
Ut  multum  duo  sufficient.  Res  nulla  minoris 
Constabit  patri  quam  filius.  Juv.  Sat.  vii.  1.  3. 

10  Cluinctil.  1.  iv.  c.  ii.  »i  Id.  1.  vi.  c.  2. 

12  H$c  dissimulanda  mihi  non  fuerunt,  quihus  ipse,quan- 
tuscuinque  sum  aut  fui,  (nam  pervenisse  me  ad  aliquod  no¬ 
men  ingenii  credo)  frequenter  motus  sum,  ut  me  non  lacry- 
mte  solum  deprehenderint,  sed  pallor,  et  vero  similis  dolci. 
Quinctil. 
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his  reputation  at  the  bar.  And  indeed  it  is  chiefly 
by  tins  character,  that  an  orator  distinguishes  him¬ 
self,  and  conciliates  all  the  suffrages  in  his  favour. 
We  shall  soon  see  how  well  qualified  he  was  to  in¬ 
struct  youth,  and  in  what  manner  he  acquired  the  love 
and  esteem  of  every  body  on  that  account.  Among 
the  many  illustrious  disciples  that  frequented  his 
school,  f’liny  the  younger  did  him  most  honour,  by 
the  beauty  of  his  genius,  the  elegance  and  sulidity  of 
his  style,  the  admirable  sweetness  of  his  disposition, 
his  liberality  to  men  of  learning,  and  his  peculiar 
warmth  of  gratitude  for  his  master,  of  which  he  after¬ 
wards  gave  him  a  most  illustrious  proof. 

After  having  devoted  twenty  years  entirely  to  the 
instruction  of  youth  in  the  school,  and  the  defence  of 
clients  at  the  bar,  he  obtained  the  emperor  Domitian’s 
permission  to  quit  both  these  equally  useful  and  labo¬ 
rious  employments.  Instructed  by  the  sad  example 
of  his  master  Domitius  Aferd  he  believed  it  proper  to 
think  of  a  retreat,  before  it  became  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  and  that  he  could  not  put  a  more  graceful  period 
to  his  labours,  than  by  renouncing  them  at  a  time, 
when  he  should  be  regretted:  Honestissimum  fnem 
utahamus,  desinere  dum  desideraremur ;  whereas 
omitius  chose  rather  to  sink  under  the  weight  of  his 
profession,  than  to  lay  it  down.  It  was  upon  this  oc¬ 
casion  that  he  gives  wise  advice  to  his  brethren  the 
pleaders.  “  The  orator,”  says  he,  “  would  he  take  my 
opinion,  would  sound  a  retreat,  before  he  fell  into  the 
snares  of  age,  and  gain  the  port,  whilst  his  vessel  was 
sound  and  in  good  condition.”* *  Quinctilian,  how¬ 
ever,  at  that  time  was  only  forty-six  or  forty-seven 
ears  old,  a  florid  and  robust  time  of  life.  Perhaps 
is  long  application  had  begun  to  impair  his  health. 
However  that  may  be,  his  was  not  a  leisure  of  indo¬ 
lence  and  sloth,  but  of  activity  and  ardour,  so  that  he 
became  in  some  measure  still  more  useful  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  than  he  had  ever  been  by  all  his  past  labours.  For 
indeed  the  latter  were  confined  within  the  narrow 
bounds  of  a  certain  number  of  persons  aud  years; 
whereas,  the  works,  which  were  the  fruit  of  his  re¬ 
tirement,  have  instructed  all  ages:  and  we  may  say, 
that  Quinctiliau’s  school  has  continued  the  school  of 
mankind  from  his  death,  and  still  continues  to  abound 
with  the  admirable  precepts  he  has  left  us  upon  elo¬ 
quence. 

He  began  by  composing  a  treatise  Upon  the  Causes 
of  the  Corruption  of  Eloquence,  the  lo?s  of  which  can 
never  be  sufficiently  regretted,  Ant.  J.  C  89.  It  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  not  the  piece  still  extant  under  the  title 
of  A  Dialogue  upon  the  Orators.  At  the  time  when 
he  began  this  work,  he  lost  the  youngest  of  his  two 
sons,  only  five  years  of  age:  and  some  months  after,  a 
sudden  death  deprived  him  of  his  wife,  who  was  only 
nineteen  years  old,  and  even  somewhat  less.3 

Some  time  after,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  friends, 
he  began  his  great  work,  the  Institutiones  Oratorios, 
consisting  of  twelve  books,  Ant.  J.  C.  90:  of  which  1 
shall  trive  an  account  in  the  sequel. 

He  had  finished  the  three  first  books  of  it,  when  the 
emperor  Domitian  committed  the  two  young  princes, 
his  great  nephews,  whom  he  designed  for  his  suc¬ 
cessors,  to  his  care.  Ant.  J.  C.  91.4  They  were  the 
grandsons  of  his  sister  Domitilla,  whose  daughter, 
named  also  Domitilla,  had  married  Flavius  Clemens, 
the  emperor’s  cousin-german,  by'  whom  she  had  these, 
two  princes.  This  was  a  new  motive  to  him  for  re- 
doubling  his  application  to  complete  his  work.  His 
own  words  deserve  repeating,  the  passage  being  re¬ 
markable.  “  Hitherto,”  says  he,  addressing  himself 
to  V  ictorinus,  to  whom  he  dedicates  this  piece,  “  I 
wrote  only  for  you  and  myself;  and,  confining  those 
instructions  to  our  own  houses,  when  the  public  did 
not  think  fit  to  approve  them,  I  thought  myself  too 
happy  that  they  might  be  useful  to  your  son  and  mine; 
but  since  the  emperor  has  vouchsafed  to  charge  me 
with  the  education  of  his  nephews,  should  1  esteem  as 
I  ought  the  approbation  of  a  god,  and  know  the  value 

i  (luinet.  1.  xii.  c.  11. 

*  Antequam  in  lias  fetalis  veniat  insidias,  receptui  canet, 
«tin  portum  intogra  navo  porveniet.  Qi liiict.  I.  xii.  e.  IX. 

»  Quinctil.  in  Proccm.  I.  vi. 

»  Quinetii.  in  Procem  I.  iv.  Sueton.  iri  Domit.  c.  15. 


of  the  honour  he  has  conferred  upon  me,  if  I  did  no; 
measure  the  greatness  of  my  undertaking  by  that  idea. 
And,  indeed,  in  whatever  manner  I  considered  it,  whe¬ 
ther  in  regard  to  manners  or  to  knowledge  and  art, 
what  ought  I  not  to  do,  to  deserve  the  esteem  of  so 
■acred  a  censor;  a  prince,  in  whose  person  supreme 
eloquence  is  united  with  supreme  power?  If  then  we 
are  not  surprised  to  see  the  most  excellent  poets,  not 
only  invoke  the  muses  at  the  beginning  of  their  works, 
but  again  implore  their  assistance,  whenever  in  the 
course  of  it  some  new  important  object  arises  to  be 
treated;  with  how  much  greater  reason  ought  I  to  be 
pardoned,  if  what  I  did  not  at  first  1  now  do,  aud  call 
all  the  gods  to  my  aid,  particularly  him,  under  whose 
auspices  I  henceforth  write,  and  who,  more  than  ail 
the  rest,  presides  over  study  and  science?  May  he 
then  be  propitious  to  me ;  and,  proportioning  his  graces 
to  the  high  idea  he  hath  given  of  me,  in  a  choice  so 
glorious  and  so  difficult  to  sustain,  may  he  inspire  my 
mind  with  the  force  and  elevation  it  wants,  and  render 
me  such  as  he  hath  believed  me!  ”  » 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  there  is  in  this  compli¬ 
ment  abundance  of  wit,  loftiness,  and  grandeur,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  thought  with  which  it  concludes:  “And 
render  me  such  as  he  hath  believed  me.”  But  is  it 
possible  to  carry  flattery  and  impiety  to  a  greater 
height,  than  to  treat  a  prince  as  a  god,  who  was  a 
monster  of  vice  and  cruelty?  Nor  am  I  even  sure 
whether  the  last  thought  be  so  just  as  it  is  shining: 
“And  render  me  such  as  he  hath  believed  me.”  He 
was  not  such  then  in  reality:  and  how  came  this  pre¬ 
tended  god  to  believe  he  was?  Again,  if  instead  of 
extolling  the  regularity  and  purity  of  his  manners,  he 
had  contented  himself  with  enlarging  upon  his  elo¬ 
quence  and  the  other  talents  of  the  mind  upon  which 
he  valued  himself,  the  flattery  had  been  less  odious. 
He  praises  him  in  another  place6  in  the  same  manner, 
where  he  prefers  him  above  all  other  poets;  at  which 
time  it  is  very  likely,  that  the  consulary  ornaments 
were  conferred  upon  Quinctilian. 

The  care  of  the  young  princes’  education  with  which 
Quinctilian  was  charged,  did  not  hinder  him  from 
working  upon  his  book,  the  Institutiones  Oralerria, 
His  regard  for  his  only  surviving  son,  whose  happy 
genius  and  disposition  merited  his  whole  tenderness 
and  attention,  was  a  powerful  motive  with  him  for 
hastening  that  work,  which  he  considered  as  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  inheritance  he  should  leave  him; 
in  order,  says  he  himself,  that  if  any  unforeseen  acci¬ 
dent  should  deprive  that  dear  child  of  his  father,  he 
might,  even  after  his  death,  serve  him  as  a  guide  and 
preceptor.  ?  Continually  filled,  therefore,  with  the 
thought  and  apprehension  of  his  mortality,  he  labour¬ 
ed  night  and  day  upon  his  work:  and  had  already  fin¬ 
ished  the  fifth  book  of  it,  when  an  early  death  robbed 
him  of  that  darling  child,  in  whom  his  whole  joy  and 
consolation  were  centred.  This  was  to  him,  alter  the 
loss  he  had  already  sustained  of  his  youngest  son,  a 
calamity  that  overwhelmed  him  with  anguish  and  af¬ 
fliction.  His  grief,  or  rather  despair,  vented  itself  in 
complaints  and  reproaches  against  the  gods  them¬ 
selves,  whom  he  loudly  accused  of  injustice  and  cru¬ 
elty;  declaring,  that  it  was  plain,  after  so  cruel  and 


»  Adbuc  velut  studia  inter  nos  conferebamus ;  et,  si  pa- 
rum  nostra  institutio  probaretur  a  ceteris,  contend  fore 
domestico  usu  videbamur,  ut  tui  meique  filii  disciplinam 
formarc,  satis  pularemus.  Cum  vero  mihi  Domiiianus  Au¬ 
gustus  sororis  sute  nepotum  delegavorit.  curam,  non  satis 
bonorem  judic.iorum  cffilestium  intelligam,  nisi  ex  hoc  quo- 
que  oneris,  magnitudiuem  metiar.  Cluis  enim  mihi  aut 
mores  excolendi  sit  modus,  ut  eos  non  immerito  probaverit 
sanrtissimus  Censor?  aut  studia,  no  fefelfisse  in  bis  videar 
Principem,  ut  in  omnibus,  ita  in  eloquent ia  quoque  eminen- 
tissimum?  Quod  si  nemo  miratur  poetas  maximns  saipe 
fecisse,  ut  non  sulum  initiis  operum  suorum  Musas  invoca- 
rent,  sed  proveoti  quoque  longius,  cum  ad  aliquetn  graviorem 
locum  venissent,  repeterent  vota,  et  velut  nova  precatione 
uterentur:  mihi  quoque  profocto  poterit  ignosci,  si,  quod 
initio,  cum  primum  banc  materiam  incltoavi,  noil  fererim, 
nunc  omnes  iri  auxilium  decs,  ipsumque  imprimis,  quo  ne- 
que  prsesentius  aliud,  neque  sludiis  magis  propitium  numen 
est,  invocem  ;  ut,  quantum  nobis  expectationis  adjecit,  tan- 
tum  ingenii  aspiret,  dexterque  at:  voiens  adsit,  et  me,  qualena 
esse  credidit,  faeiat. 

c  Lib.  x.  c.  1  ’  Quinctil.  in  Protein  1.  vi. 
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unjust  a  treatment,  which  neither  himself  nor  his  chil¬ 
dren  had  deserved,  that  there  was  no  providence  to 
superintend  affairs  below.  Discourses  of  this  kind 
show  in  a  clear  light,  what  even  the  most  perfect  pro¬ 
bity  of  the  Pagans  was:  for  I  do  not  know  whether  all 
antiquity  can  instance  one  man  of  a  more  humane, 
reasonable,  wise,  and  virtuous  character  than  Quinc- 
tilian,  according  to  the  rule  of  paganism.  His  books 
abound  with  excellent  maxims  upon  the  education  of 
children,  upon  the  care  which  parents  ought  to  take 
to  preserve  them  from  the  dangers  and  corruption  of 
the  world,  upon  the  attention  masters  ought  to  have 
that  the  precious  deposit  of  innocence  remain  unblem¬ 
ished  in  them,  upon  the  generous  disinterestedness  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  persons  in  power;  and  lastly,  upon  the 
leal  and  love  for  justice  and  the  public  good. 

His  grief  had  been  very  just,  if  attended  with  mode¬ 
ration:  for  never  child  deserved  more  to  be  regretted 
than  he.  Besides  the  graces  of  nature  and  exterior 
attributes,  a  charming  tone  of  voice,  an  amiable  phy¬ 
siognomy,  with  a  surprising  facility  in  pronouncing 
the  Greek  and  Roman  languages,  as  if  he  had  been 
born  to  excel  equally  in  them  both;  he  had  the  most 
happy  disposition  that  could  be  desired  for  the  sci¬ 
ences,  united  with  a  taste  and  inclination  for  study 
that  astonished  his  teachers.  But  the  qualities  of  his 
heart  were  still  more  extraordinary  than  those  of  his 
head.  Quinctilian,  who  had  known  abundance  of 
youth,  declares,  with  an  oath,  that  he  had  never  seen 
so  much  probity  of  inclination,  goodness  of  soul,  sweet¬ 
ness  of  temper,  and  elegance  of  mind,  as  in  this  dear 
child.  In  an  illness  of  eight  months’  continuance  he 
showed  an  evenness  and  constancy  of  mind,  that  his 
physicians  could  never  sufficiently  admire,  opposing 
fears  and  pains  with  surprising  fortitude,  and,  upon  the 
point  of  expiring,  consoling  his  father,  and  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  prevent  his  tears.  What  a  misfortune  was  it 
that  so  many  fine  qualities  were  lost!  But  what  a 
shame  and  reproach  were  it  for  Christian  children  to 
be  less  virtuous! 

After  having  abandoned  his  studies  for  some  time, 
Quinctilian  having  recovered  himself  a  little,  resumed 
his  work ;  for  which  he  says,  the  public  ought  to  have 
the  more  favourable  opinion  of  him,  as  he  laboured  no 
longer  for  himself;  his  writings,  as  well  as  fortune, 
being  to  pass  away  to  strangers.  He  at  length  finish¬ 
ed  his  plan  in  twelve  books.  Ant.  J.  C.  93.  It  had  cost 
him  little  more  than  two  years:  of  which  besides,  he 
had  employed  a  great  part  not  in  actually  composing, 
but  in  preparing,  and  collecting  all  the  matter  of  which 
it  was  to  consist,  by  the  perusal  of  authors  who  had 
treated  the  same  subject,  l  And  we  have  seen  how 
many  afflictions  and  melancholy  affairs  he  had  upon 
his  hands  during  that  time.  It  is  astonishing  and  al¬ 
most  incredible,  how  so  perfect  a  work  could  be  com¬ 
posed  in  so  short  a  space.  His  design  was  to  follow 
the  advice  of  Horace,  who,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  re¬ 
commends  to  authors  not  to  be  in  too  much  haste  to 
ublish  their  writings.* *  Accordingly  he  kept  his  by 
im,  in  order  to  revise  them  at  his  leisure,  to  give  time 
to  the  first  emotions  of  self-love  and  the  complacency 
people  always  have  for  their  own  productions  to  cool; 
and  to  examine  them  no  longer  with  the  fond  prepos¬ 
session  of  an  author,  but  with  the  temper  and  impar¬ 
tiality  of  a  reader.  He  could  not  long  resist  the  eager 
desire  of  the  public  to  have  his  worKs,  and  was  in  a 
manner  reduced  to  abandon  them  to  it,  contenting 
himself  with  wishing  them  success,  and  recommend¬ 
ing  to  his  bookseller  to  take  great  care  that  they  were 
exact  and  correct.  It  must  have  been  at  least  a  year 
before  they  could  be  in  a  condition  to  appear.  We 
are  obliged  to  the  Abbfi  Gedoyn  for  having  enabled 
the  public  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  this  author,  by  the 
translation  he  has  published  of  his  works. 

Mr.  Dodwell  believes,  it  was  about  this  time  that 
Quinctiliap,  being  no  longer  employed  in  composing 
his  great  work,  which  he  had  lately  finished,  thought 


*  Epist.  ad  Trypli.  bibliop. 

a  Usus  deinde  Horatii  consilio,  qui  in  arte  poetica  suadet, 
ne  pracipitetur  editio,  nonumque  prematur  in  amum  ;_dabam 
tis  otium,  ut  refrigerato  inventionis  amore  diligentiue  repe- 
titos  tanquam  lectol  perpenderem 


of  a  second  marriage,  *  and  accordingly  espoused  the 
grand-daughter  of  Tutilius,  as  Pliny  the  younger  calls 
him,  Ant.  J.  C.  94.  He  had  a  daughter  by  her  about 
the  end  of  this  year.  , 

Domitian,  notwithstanding  his  pretended  divinity, 
was  killed  in  his  palace  by  Stephanus,  who  had  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  conspirators,  Ant.  J.  C.  96 
That  emperor  had  caused  Flavius  Clemens,  then  con¬ 
sul,  to  be  put  to  death,  and  had  banished  his  niece 
Flavia  Domitilla,  the  wife  of  Clemens.  He  had  also 
banished  St.  Flavia  Domitilla,  the  daughter  of  one  of 
the  same  consul’s  sisters.  All  these  persons  sufteied 
for  the  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  death  of  Clemen* 
hastened  the  death  of  Domitian,  either  through  the 
horror  and  fear  it  gave  every  body,  or  because  it  ani 
mated  Stephanus  against  him,  who  was  the  freedman 
and  steward  of  Domitilla,  the  wife  of  Clemens,  of 
whose  estate  he  was  obliged  to  give  an  account,  and 
was  accused  of  malversation  in  that  respect,  Ant.  J.  C. 
98.  Nerva  succeeded  Domitian,  and  reigned  only 
sixteen  months  and  some  days.  Trajan,  whom  he 
had  adopted,  was  his  successor,  and  reigned  twenty 
years. 

Nothing  is  known  of  Quinctilian  from  the  death 
of  Domitian,  except  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  ad¬ 
mitting  he  had  one.  When  she  was  of  age  to  marry 
he  gave  her  to  Nonius  Celer.  Pliny  signalized  him 
self  on  this  occasion  by  a  generosity  and  gratitude 
which  in  my  opinion  do  him  more  honour  than  his 
writings,  excellent  as  they  are.  He  had  studied  elo¬ 
quence  under  Quinctilian.  The  works  he  has  left  us 
sufficiently  prove  that  he  was  a  disciple  worthy  of  so 
great  a  master:  but  the  following  fact  no  less  denotes 
the  goodness  of  his  heart,  and  the  remembrance  he 
constantly  retained  of  the  services  he  had  received 
from  him.  As  soon  as  he  knew  that  Quinctilian  in¬ 
tended  to  marry  his  daughter,  he  thought  it  incum¬ 
bent  on  him  to  express  Ins  gratitude  to  his  master  by 
a  small  present.  The  difficulty  was  to  make  him  ac¬ 
cept  it.  He  wrote  him  a  letter  upon  that  head,  that 
can  never  be  sufficiently  admired  for  its  art  and  de¬ 
licacy,  of  which  I  shall  insert  a  translation  in  this 
place. 

Pliny's  Letter  to  Quinctilian. 

“Though  the  moderation  of  your  mind  is  very 
great,  and  you  have  educated  your  daughter  as  be. 
comes  Quinctilian’s  daughter,  and  the  grand-daughter 
of  Tutilius:  yet,  as  she  is  about  to  marry  Nonius 
Celer,  a  person  of  distinction,  whose  employments  in 
the  state  impose  a  kind  of  necessity  upon  him  for  ap¬ 
pearing  with  splendour,  it  is  proper,  that  she  should 
adapt  her  dress  and  equipage  to  the  rank  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  These  exterior  things  indeed  add  nothing  to 
Our  dignity;  they  however  express  and  adorn  it.  I 
known  how  very  rich  you  are  in  the  goods  of  the 
mind,  and  that  you  are  much  less  so  in  those  of  for¬ 
tune  than  you  ought  to  be.  Let  me  claim  therefore 
a  part  in  your  obligations,  and,  as  another  father, 
give  our  dear  daughter  fifty  thousand  sestertia,  (12,- 
500  livres*)  to  which  I  should  add,  if  I  was  not  as¬ 
sured,  that  the  mediocrity  of  the  present  is  the  sole 
means  to  prevail  upon  your  modesty  to  accept  it. 
Adieu.”  s 

This  letter  of  Pliny’s  has  one  circumstance  in  it 
very  much  for  Quinctdian’s  honour:  that  after  having 
publicly  employed  twenty  years  with  surprising  re¬ 
putation  and  success,  as  well  in  instructing  youth 
as  pleading  at  the  bar;  after  having  long  resided  in 


»  This  second  marriage  is  not  certain,  but  seems  very 
probable. 

*  About  6001.  sterling. 

»  Quamvis  et  ipse  sis  continentissimus,  et  filiam  tuam  ita 
institueris,  ut  decebal  filiam  tuam,  Tutilii  neptem :  cum  ta- 
men  sit  nuptura  honestissimo  viro  Nonio  Ccleri,  cui  ratio 
civilium  officiorum  necessitatcm  quandam  nitoris  imponit; 
debet,  secundum  conditiones  mariti,  veste,  comitatu  augeri.' 
quihus  non  quidem  auaetur  dignitas,  ornatur  tamen  et  in- 
struitur.  Te  porro  animo  beatissimum,  modicum  facullati- 
bus  scio.  Itaque  partem  oneris  tui  mihi  vendico,et,  tanquam 
parens  alter  puellae  nostra,  confero  quinquaginta  millia  num- 
mum:  plus  collaturus,  nisi  a  verecundia  tua  sola  mediocri- 
tate  mtinusculi  impetrari  posse  confiderem,  ne  recusarea— ■ 
Vale.  Ep.  32. 1.  6. 
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the  court  tvith  young  princes,  the  education  of  whom 
ought  to  have  given  him,  and  undoubtedly  did  give 
him,  great  credit  with  the  emperor,  he  had  made  no 
great  fortune,  and  had  always  remained  in  a  lauda¬ 
ble  mediocrity.  A  fine  example,  but  unhappily  very 
seldom  imitated!  Juvenal  however  intimates,  that 
Quinclilian  was  very  rich,  and  that  he  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  forests,  from  which,  no  doubt, 
arose  a  very  great  revenue. 

Unde  igitur  tot 
Quinctilianus  habet  salt  us? 

Sat.  vii.  1.  3. 

These  riches  must  necessarily  have  been  of  later 
date  than  the  time  when  Pliny  made  Quinctilian  the 

firesent  we  have  mentioned,  Ant.  J.  C.  118.  It  is  be- 
teved,  that  if  real,  they  were  the  effect  of  the  liberal¬ 
ity  of  Adrian,  when  he  attained  the  empire,  for  he 
declared  himself  the  protector  of  the  learned,  Quinc¬ 
tilian  was  then  seventy-six  years  old.  It  is  not  known 
whether  he  lived  long  after,  and  history  tells  us  no¬ 
thing  of  his  death. 

II.  Plan  and  Character  of  Quinclilian' s  Rhetoric. 

The  rhetoric  of  Quinctilian,  entitled,  Instituliones 
Oratorice ,  is  the  most  complete  antiquity  has  left  us. 
His  design  in  it  is  to  form  the  perfect  orator.  He  be¬ 
gins  with  him  in  his  cradle  and  from  his  birth,  and 
goes  on  with  him  through  all  the  stages  of  life  to  the 
grave.  This  rhetoric  consists  of  twelve  books.  In 
the  first  he  treats  of  the  manner  in  which  children 
should  be  educated  from  their  earliest  infancy; 
whence  he  proceeds  to  grammar.  The  secoud  lays 
down  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  schools  of  rhetoric, 
and  solves  several  questions  in  regard  to  the  art  it¬ 
self,  as  whether  it  be  a  science,  whether  useful,  &c. 
The  five  following  books  contain  the  rules  of  inven¬ 
tion  and  disposition.  The  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
books  include  all  that  relates  to  elocution.  The 
eleventh,  after  a  fine  chapter  upon  the  manner  of 
speaking  with  propriety  as  an  orator,  de  aptl  dicendo , 
treats  of  memory  and  pronunciation.  In  the  twelfth, 
which  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  them  all,  Quinctilian 
lays  down  the  personal  qualities  and  obligations  of 
an  advocate,  as  such,  and  with  regard  to  his  clients; 
when  he  ought  to  quit  his  profession;  and  how  em¬ 
ploy  his  retirement. 

One  of  the  peculiar  characters  of  Quinctilian’s  rhe¬ 
toric  is,  its  being  written  with  all  the  art,  elegance, 
and  energy  of  style  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  He 
knew,  that  precepts  when  treated  in  a  naked,  simple, 
and  subtle  manner,  are  only  proper  to  dry  up  the 
sources  of  the  mind,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  expres¬ 
sion,  to  make  discourse  lean  and  languid,  by  depriv¬ 
ing  it  of  all  grace  and  beauty,  and  leaving  it  nothing 
but  nerves  and  bones,  more  like  a  skeleton  than  a 
healthy  and  natural  body.t  He  therefore  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  introduce  into  his  Institutions  all  the  ornament 
and  elegance  of  which  such  a  work  was  susceptible,8 
not,  as  he  says  himself,  with  the  view  of  displaying 
his  wit,  (for  he  could  have  chosen  a  far  more  fruitful 
subject  for  that  purpose)  but  that  youth,  from  the 
attraction  of  pleasure,  might  apply  themselves  with 
more  ardour  to  the  reading  and  studying  of  his  pre¬ 
cepts,  which  without  grace  and  ornament,  could  not 
fail,  in  offending  the  delicacy  of  their  ears,  to  disgust 
also  their  minds.  Accordingly  we  find  in  his  writ¬ 
ings  a  richness  of  thoughts,  expressions,  images,  and 
especial’y  comparisons,  which  a  lively  imagination, 
•dotncc.  with  a  profound  knowledge  of  nature,  con- 


»  Plerumquc  nudse  ill®  artes,  nimia  subtilitatis  affeeta- 
tione  frangunt  atque  concidunt  quiequid  est  in  oratione  ge- 
ncrosius,  et  omnem  succum  ingenii  bibunt,  et  ossa  detegunt : 
quae  ut  esse  et  astringi  nervis  suis  debent,  sic  corpore  operi- 
enda  sunt.  Quinctil.  in  Praam.  I.  i. 

a  In  ceteris  admiscere  tentavimus  aliquid  nitoris,  non  jac- 
Undi  ingenii  gratia  (numque  in  id  eligi  materia  poterat  ube- 
rior)  sed  ut  hoc  ipso  alliceremus  magis  juventutem  ad  cogni- 
tionem  eorem  quas  necessaria  studiis  arbitrabamur,  si  ducti 
jucunditate  aliqua  leotionis,  libentius  discerent  ea,  quorum 
ne  jejuna  atque  arida  traditio  averteret  animp3,  et  aures 
(i-raesertim  tarn  delicntas)  raderet,  verebamur.  Quinctil.  1, 
'l>.  c.  l. 
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tinually  supplies,  without  ever  exhausting  itself,  or 
falling  into  disagreeable  repetitions:  comparisons, 
which  throw  such  a  fulness  of  light  and  beauty  into 
precepts,  often  obscure  and  disgusting  in  themselves, 
as  give  them  a  quite  different  spirit  and  effect. 

The  principal  end  of  Quinctilian,  in  his  rhetoric, 
was  to  oppose  the  bad  taste  of  eloquence,  that  pre¬ 
vailed  in  his  time,  and  revive  a  manner  of  thinking 
and  judging  more  sound  and  severe,  and  more  con¬ 
formable  to  the  rules  of  the  elegance  of  nature.* 
Seneca  had  contributed  more  than  any  other  author 
to  vitiate  and  corrupt  the  judgment  of  the  Roman 
youth,  and  to  substitute  in  the  place  of  that  manly 
and  solid  eloquence,  which  had  prevailed  till  his 
time,  the  prettinesses,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  call 
them  so,  of  a  style  surfeited  with  ornaments,  glitter¬ 
ing  thoughts,  quaint  conceits,  antithesis,  and  point. 
He  perceived  aright,  that  his*  works  would  never 
please  those  who  admired  the  ancients:  for  which 
reason  he  never  ceased  to  speak  ill  of,  and  discredit 
them,  even  the  authors  who  were  most  esteemed,  as 
Cicero  and  Virgil.  In  consequence  of  this  conduct 
an  almost  universal  contempt  for  them  ensued;  so 
that  when  Quinctilian  began  to  teach,  he  found  no 
author  but  Seneca  in  the  hands  of  youth.  He  did 
not  endeavour  absolutely  to  exclude  him;  but  could 
not  suffer  his  being  preferred  to  writers  of  incom¬ 
parably  greater  merit. 

For  the  rest,  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that  this 
bad  taste  made  so  rapid  a  progress  in  so  short  a  time: 
which  is  indeed  no  more  than  what  usually  happens. 
There  wants  but  a  single  person  of  a  certain  cnarac- 
ter  to  vitiate  all  the  rest,  and  to  corrupt  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  whole  nation.  Such  was  Seneca.6  I  omit 
speaking  in  this  place  of  the  other  qualities,  for  which 
he  was  admired :  a  happy  and  universal  genius;  a  vast 
extent  of  knowledge;  a  profound  erudition  in  philo¬ 
sophy;  and  a  morality  abounding  with  the  justest 
and  most  solid  principles.  To  keep  within  the  bounds 
of  my  subject,  he  had  an  easy  and  exuberant  wit,  a 
fine  and  rich  imagination,  a  shining  facility  in  his 
compositions,  solid  thoughts,  expressions  curious  and 
full  of  energy,  with  happy  and  sprightly  turns  and 
conceits.  But  as  to  his  style  it  was  almost  vicious  in 
all  its  parts,  and  so  much  the  more  dangerous,  as  it 
was  all  over  luxuriant  with  charming  faults  and  beau¬ 
tiful  defects.6 

This  florid  style,  this  taste  for  point  and  quaintness, 
the  more  dangerous  as  the  more  easy  and  affecting, 
and  therefore  the  more  conformable  to  the  character 
of  youth,  soon  seized  the  whole  city.  It  became 
necessary  that  every  proof  and  every  period  should 
conclude  with  some  glittering  thought,  or  singular 
and  surprising  turn,  to  strike  the  ear,  attract  particu¬ 
lar  attention,  and  in  some  measure  claim  applause.? 
Quinctilian  believed  himself  obliged  to  attack  this 
bad  taste  with  the  utmost  vigour;  which  he  does 
almost  throughout  his  whole  work,  by  laying  down, 
upon  the  model  of  the  ancients,  the  principles  of  true 
and  solid  eloquence.  It  is  not,  as  he  often  declares, 
and  as  his  style  sufficiently  shows,  because  he  was  an 
enemy  to  the  beauties  and  graces  of  discourse.  He 
confesses  that  Cicero  himself,  to  defend  his  clients, 
employed  not  only  strong  but  shining  arms;  and  that 
in  the  cause  of  Cornelius  Balbus,  in  which  he  was 
often  interrupted  by  the  applauses  and  universal  clap¬ 
ping  of  hands  of  his  auditors,  sublimity,  pomp,  and 
glitter  of  eloquence  occasioned  those  loud  acclama- 


a  Quod  accidit  milii,  dum  corruptum  et  omnibus  vitiis 
fractum  dicendi  genus  revocare  ad  severiora  judicia  conten- 
do.  Quinctil.  1.  x.  c.  I. 

<  Turn  aulem  solus  hie  fere  in  manibus  adoleseentium  fuit. 
Quern  non  equidem  omnino  conabar  cxcutere,  sed  potioribua 
prafferri  noo  sinebam,  quos  ille  non  destiterat  incessero,  cum 
diversi  sibi  conscius  generis,  placere  se  in  dicendo  posse  iis, 
quibus  illi  placerent,  diffideret.  Hid. 
s  Quinctil.  1.  x.  c.  1. 

«  Sed  in  eloque.ndo  corrupts  pleraque,  atque  eo  pernicioa 
issima,  quod  abundant  dulcibus  vitiis.  Velles  eum  suo  ingo- 
nio  dixisse,  alieno  judicio.  _  , 

t  Nunc  illud  volunt,  ut  omnis  locus,  omnis  sensus  in  fine 
sermonis  foriat  aurem.  Turpe  autem  ao  prope  nefas  ducunt, 
respirare  ullo  loco  qui  acclamationem  non  petierit.  Quine* 
til.  1.  viii.  c.  5. 
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tions.l  He  adds  to  this  motive  a  very  true  and  judi¬ 
cious  reflection,  which  seems  to  regard  only  the  ora¬ 
tor’s  reputation:  this  is,  that  the  beauty  of  speech 
conduces  very  much  to  the  success  of  a  cause,  because 
those  who  hear  with  pleasure  are  more  attentive,  and 
become  more  inclined  to  believe  what  they  hear, 
won  over  as  they  are  by  the  charms  of  discourse,  and 
sometimes  in  a  manner  borne  away  by  the  general 
admiration.  Quinctilian  therefore  doss  not  reject 
ornaments:  but  he  insists  that  eloquence,  which  is  an 
enemy  to  paint,  and  all  borrowed  graces,  admits  no 
dress  but  what  is  manly,  noble,  and  majestic.2  He 
consents,  that  it  should  shine  and  be  lovely,  but  from 
health,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  and  that 
it  should  owe  its  beauty  solely  to  its  natural  vigour 
and  florid  complexion.  He  carries  this  principle  so 
far  as  to  say,  that  were  he  to  choose,  he  should  pre¬ 
fer  the  rough,  gross  force  of  the  ancients,  to  the 
studied  and  effeminate  affectation  of  the  moderns.S 
But,  says  he,  there  is  in  this  point  a  certain  mean 
that  may  be  observed,  in  like  manner  as  there  is  a 
neatness  and  elegance  at  present  in  our  tables  and 
furniture,  which  is  so  far  from  being  reprovable,  that 
we  ought,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  to  make  it 
become  a  virtue  in  the  general  acceptation. 

We  find  by  the  little  I  have  related  of  Quinctilian, 
how  greatly  useful  the  study  of  such  a  work  may  be 
to  form  the  judgment  of  youth.  It  is  no  less  so  in 
respect  to  the  manners.  He  has  scattered  admirable 
maxims  of  that  nature  throughout  his  rhetoric.  I 
have  quoted  part  of  them  in  my  treatise  upon  study. 

But  this  fund  of  probity,  so  worthy  in  itself  of  our 
highest  praises,  is  much  dishonoured  by  our  rhetori¬ 
cian’s  impious  flatteries  in  regard  to  Domitian,  and  by 
his  despair  on  the  death  of  his  children,  that  rose  so 
high  as  to  deny  providence.  This  example,  and  many 
others  of  a  like  nature,  instruct  us  how  to  think  of 
these  pagan  virtues,  which  were  solely  founded  in 
self-love,  and  of  a  religion  that  afforded  no  resource 
against  the  losses  and  evils  to  which  human  life  is 
continually  exposed. 

III.  Method  of  Instructing  Youth  in  Quinctilian' s 
Time. 

Before  I  conclude  this  article  upon  Quinctilian, 
I  shall  extract  from  his  writings  part  of  what  relates 
to  the  manner  of  teaching,  as  used  at  Rome,  in  his 
time. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  very  usual  custom  at 
Rome,  not  to  begin  the  instruction  of  children  till 
they  were  seven  years  old,  because  it  was  believed, 
that  before  that  age  they  had  neither  sufficient  strength 
of  body  nor  extent  of  mind  for  learning.*  Quinctil¬ 
ian  thinks  otherwise,  and  prefers  the  opinion  of 
Chrysippus,  who  had  composed  a  treatise  of  conside¬ 
rable  extent,  and  in  great  esteem,  upon  the  education 
of  children.  Though  that  philosopher  allowed  three 
years  to  the  nurses,  he  was  from  that  age  for  having 
them  industriously  imbued  with  good  principles  of 
morality,  and  formed  insensibly  for  virtue.  Now, 
says  Quinctilian,  if  from  that  early  state  (heir  man¬ 
ners  may  be  cultivated,  what  hinders  but  their  minds 
may  also  be  improved?  What  is  a  child  to  do  from 
the  time  he  begins  to  speak?  For  undoubtedly  he 
must  do  something.  Is  it  proper  to  abandon  him 

1  Nec  fortibus  modo  sed  etiam  fulgentibus  armis  prseiiatus 
m  causa  est  Cicero  Cornelii :  qui  non  assecutus  esset  docen- 
do  Judicem  tantum,  et  utiliter  demum  ac  Latine  perspicue- 
que  dicendo,  ut  populus  Romanics  admiratinnem  suam  ;  non 
acclamatione  tantum,  sed  etiam  plausu  oonfiteretur.  Subli- 
mitas  profecto,  et  magnificenlia,  et  nitor,  et  auctoritas  ex- 

pressit  ilium  fragorem - Sed  ne  causie  quidem  partim  con- 

fert  hie  orationis  ornatus.  Nam  qui  lihenter  audiunt,  et 
magis  attendunt.et  faoilius  credunt,  plerumque  ipsa  delecta- 
tione  eapiuntur,  nonnunquam  ipsa  admiratione  auferuntur. 
Quinct.il.  I.  viii.  c.  3. 

3  Sed  hie  ornatus,  (repetam  enim)  virilis,  fortis,  et  sanctus 
sit:  nee effeminatam  levitatem,  nec  fuco  eminentem  colorem 
amei :  sanguine  ot  viribus  niteat.  Quirtctil  ibid. 

»  Et,  si  necesso  sit,  velerem  ilium  horrorem  dieendi  malim, 
qoam  istam  novam  licentiate.  Sed  patot  media  queedam 
via :  sicut  in  cultu  vietpque  aeeessit,  aliqttis  citta  reprehen- 
sionem  nitor,  quern,  sicut  possutnus,  adjiciatnus  virtutjbus. 
Ibid,  c,  5. 

*  Quinctil.  1.  i.  c.  1. 


entirely  to  the  discourses  of  women  and  met -Ser¬ 
vants?  At  that  age  we  know  he  is  incapable  either 
of  pains  or  application.  Therefore  this  must  not  be 
so  much  a  study  as  a  play,  whereby  these  first  years 
of  infancy,  till  the  seventh,  which  are  generally  lost, 
may  be  usefully  applied  in  teaching  him  a  thousand 
agreeable  things  within  the  reach  ol  his  capacity. 

They  began  with  the  study  of  the  Greek  language:  * 
but  that  of  the  Latin  soon  followed  ;  front  which  time  , 
they'  cultivated  both  languages  with  equal  applica¬ 
tion.  This  is  not  practised  with  sufficient  regularity 
among  the  French,  [or  indeed  the  English ,]  who  sel¬ 
dom  or  nevei;  know  their  native  tongue  by  principles. 

When  the  children  had  ltarnt  to  read  well,  and  to 
write  correctly,  they  were  taught  both  the  Latin  and 
Greek  grammars.  They  had,  for  this  end,  private 
masters  who  instructed  them  at  home,  and  others  who 
taught  in  the  public  schools.  Quinctilian  examines 
which  of  these,  two  methods  of  teaching  is  the  most 
useful;  and,  after  having  attentively  considered  the 
reasons  on  both  sides,  he  declares  for  the  public 
schools.  The  chapter  wherein  he  treats  this  question, 
is  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  his  work. 

Grammar  was  not  considered  in  those  times  as  a 
frivolous  employment  of  little  importance.6  The  Ro 
mans  set  a  higher  value  upon  it,  and  applied  them¬ 
selves  to  it  in  a  particular  manner;  convinced,  that 
to  propose  making  a  progress  in  the  sciences  without 
the  assistance  of  grammar,  is  like  intending  to  erect  a 
building  without  a  foundation.  They  did  not  dwell 
upon  minute  things  and  subtleties,  which  serve  only 
to  cramp  the  genius,  and  make  the  mind  dry  and 
frigid;  they  studied  its  principles,  and  examined  its 
reasons,  with  care;  for  there  is  nothing  hurtful  in 
grammar,  but  what  is  useless. 

Grammar,  that  is  to  say,  the  art  of  writing  and 
speaking  correctly,  turns  upon  four  principles:7  rea¬ 
son,  antiquity,  authority,  and  use.  Quinctilian  says 
an  admirable  thing  upon  this  last  head.  This  word 
Use?  according  to  him,  requires  an  explanation,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  define  precisely  what  we  understand 
by  it.  For,  if  we  take  it  for  what  we  see  done  by'  the 
generality  of  people,  the  consequences  would  be  dan¬ 
gerous,  not  only  in  regard  to  language,  but  what  is 
more  important,  in  respect  to  manners.  For,  says 
he,  can  it  be  expected  among  men  to  see  the  general¬ 
ity  follow  or  use  what  is  best,  and  according  to  rule? 
He  repeats  several  customs  very  common  in  his  time, 
which  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  uses  but  as 
abuses,  though  generally  practised  by  the  whole  city. 
We  shall  call  use  therefore,  as  it  relates  to  language, 
that  which  is  received  by  the  consent  of  such  as  speak 
best;  as,  in  regard  to  manners,  that  is  use,  which  has 
the  approbation  of  the  good  and  worthy. 

The  care  of  teaching  children  to  read  and  write 
correctly,  and  of  learning  them  the  principles  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  was  the  first  but  not  the 
chief  duty  of  grammarians.9  They  added  to  this  the 
reading  and  explication  of  the  poets,  which  was  of 
exceeding  great  extent,  and  required  profound  erudi¬ 
tion.  They  did  not  content  themselves  with  making 
children  observe  the.  propriety  and  natural  significa¬ 
tion  of  words;  the  different  feet  in  the  construction 
of  verses ;  the  turns  and  expressions  peculiar  to  poetry, 
with  the  tropes  and  figures.  They  applied  them¬ 
selves  principally  in  showing  H>  what  it  was  necessary 


•  Quine.  1.  i.  r.  1.  «  h.  i.  c.  4.  i  Ibid. 

■  Sed  huir.  ipsi  necessarium  est  judicium,  constitnendum- 
que  imprimis  id  ipsum  quid  sit,  quod  consuetudinem  voce- 
mus.  Qua:  si  ex  eo  quod  plures  faciunt  nomen  accipittt, 
periculosissimum  dal-.it  priroeptum,  non  orntioni  modo,  sed 
(quod  inajus  est)  vitae.  Unde  enim  tantum  boni  ut  pluribus 
qua;  recta  sunt  placeant?  Igitur  ut  veil i,  et  comam  in  gra- 
dus  frangere,  et  in  balneis  perpotare,  quamlibet  luec  invase- 
rint  civitatem,  non  erit.  consuetude,  quia  nihil  horum  caret 

reprehensione - sic,  in  loquendo,  non,  si  quid  vitiose  multis 

insederit,  pro  regula  sermonis  accipiendum  erit.— Ergo  con¬ 
suetudinem  sermonis,  vorabo  consensum  eruditorum  ;  sicut 
vivendi,  consensual  bonorum,  Lib.  i.  cap.  4. 

9  L.  i.  c.  5. 

10  Pratcipuh  voro  ilia  infigat  animis,  qua*  in  mconomia  vir¬ 
tu9,  qua;  in  decoro  return  ;  quid  persona;  ruique  conveneritj 
quid  in  sensibus  lauiiandum,  quid  in  verbis;  ubi  cupia  pro- 
babilis,  ubi  modus. 
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to  remark  in  the  economy  or  conduct  of  a  piece,  and 
the  consistency  of  its  parts  and  character;  what  was 
...  # u ...  ...... /-i i/»»i «-»*•* •  ami  wherefore  the 


me  consistency  oi  us  pans  aim  uiaun  i 
fine  in  the  thoughts  and  diction;  and  wherefore  the 
Bt)  li- was  sometimes  flowing  and  luxuriant,  and  some¬ 
times  succinct  and  concise.  1  liey  made  children  also 
perfectly  acquainted  with  whatever  had  any  relation, 

111  the  poets,  either  to  fable  or  history,  without  how¬ 
ever  charging  their  memories  with  any  thing  useless. 

At  least,  these  are  the  rules  prescribed  by  Quinclll- 
ian.  He  reckons  it  a  perfection  in  a  grammarian,  to 
be  ignorant  of  certain  things,  which  indeed  do  not 
deserve  to  be  known.' 

The  grammarians  began  also  to  form  youth  for 
composition,  by  making  them  write  descriptions, 
fables,  and  more  extensive  narrations.* 2 *  They  some¬ 
times  made  excursions,  of  which  Quinctilian  com¬ 
plains,  into  the  province  of  rhetoric,  and  made  their 
disciples  compose  discourses,  not  only  in  the  demon¬ 
strative  kind,  which  seemed  abandoned  to  them,  but 
even  in  the  deliberative.®  At  the  same  time  that 
youth  learnt  grammar,  they  were  also  taught  music, 
geometry,  the  manner  of  dancing  that  improves  the 
person  and  mien,  and  the.  art  of  pronunciation,  or  of 
speaking  in  public;  all  which  were  considered  as 
essential  to  the  future  orator,  and  always  preceded 
the  study  of  rhetoric.4 

The  age  for  entering  upon  this  study  was  not  and 
could  not  be  fixed,  because  it  depended  on  the  pro¬ 
gress  made  in  the  previous  studies.  What  we  cer¬ 
tainly  know  of  it,  is,  that  young  persons  devoted 
several  years  to  it:  Adullifer>  pueri  ad  hos  protcep- 
tores  transferuntur,  et  apud  eos  juvenes  etiarn  facti 
perseveranl.5  We  may  conjecture,  that  they  gene¬ 
rally  began  rhetoric  at  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of 
age,  and  continued  at  it  till  seventeen  or  eighteen. 
The  length  of  time  employed  in  this  study  ought  not 
to  surprise  us,  because  at  Rome  as  well  as  Athens, 
eloquence  opening  the  door  to  the  highest  dignities 
of  the  republic,  this  art  was  the  principal  employ¬ 
ment  of  tne  youth  of  both  cities.  We  must  not  for 
get,  that  at  Rome  they  studied  rhetoric  under  both 
Greek  and  Latin  masters. 

The  function  of  a  rhetorician  included  two  parts 
precepts  and  declamations. 

Quinctilian,  in  several  passages  of  his  work,  proves 
the  utility  and  necessity  of  precepts:  but  he  is  far 
from  believing,  that  a  scrupulous  observance  of  then) 
is  indispensably  necessary  in  composing.  Rhetoric, 
would  certainly  be  very  easy  and  attainable,  if  it  could 
be  made  to  consist  in  a  small  number  of  fixed  and 
certain  rules;  but  its  rules  change  according  to  time 
occasion,  and  necessity.  For  which  reason  the  prin 
cipal  requisite  in  an  orator  is  judgment,  because  hi 
is  to  determine  differently  his  own  conduct,  accord 
ing  to  the  exigency  of  affairs.6 

The  rhetorician  dictated  the  precepts  to  his  dis¬ 
ciples,  which  must  have  taken  up  abundance  of  time: 
for  the  rhetorics  were  generally  very  long,  as  we 
may  conclude  from  that  of  Quinctilian.  It  often 
treated  subjects  of  a  very  abstract,  and  very  impro 
per  nature  in  my  opinion,  to  inspire  a  taste  for  elo 
quenre.  These  are  that  kind  of  passages,  which, -in 
regard  to  youth,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  retrench 
in  my  edition  of  this  rhetorician.  He  found  this  cus 
tom  established,  and  could  not  with  prudence  depai . 
from  it.  But  he  makes  his  readers  good  amends,  not 
only  by  the  graces  and  beauties  of  style  diffused 
through  all  the  passages  susceptible  of  them,  but  still 
more  by  the  solid  reflections,  with  which  he  unites 
most  of  his  precepts.  And,  when  he  explained  them 
to  his  disciples,  what  force  and  clearness  must  hi 
pronunciation  have  added  to  them! 

To  teach  youth  how  to  practise  the  precepts  he 
had  explained  to  them,  the  master  formed  them  for 
composition."  At  first  they  made  historical  narra¬ 
tions.  They  then  rose  to  praising  of  great  men,  and 

t  Ex  quo  mihi  inter  virtutes  Grammatici  habebitur,  ali 

uua  nescire.  .  r  .. 

1  a  L.  i.  c.  6.  3 *  L-  !!•  o.  1. 

4  L.  1.  C.  7,  &C.  .  *  L.  ii.e.  2. 

«  Atque  adeo  res  in  oratore  prtecipue  consilium,  quia  varie 

nt  ad  remm  momenta  convertitur.  Lib  ii,  c.  14. 

i  Lib.  ii  c.  4. 


blaming  such  as  had  rendered  themselves  odious  by 
their  criminal  actions;  and  sometimes  made  paral¬ 
lels  and  comparisons  between  them.  They  exercised 
themselves  also  in  commonplaces,  upon  avarice,  in¬ 
gratitude,  and  the  other  vices  in  general:  and  ill  cer¬ 
tain  themes  which  supplied  abundant  matter  for  elo¬ 
quence;  for  instance,  whether  the  country  life  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  that  of  the  town :  whether  most  glory  be  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  field  oral  the  bar.  Care  was  also  taken 
to  exercise  the  memory.®  Quinctilian  for  this  end  is 


iU  tAvl  c  loo  IIIC  IlltlllUl  J  .  satuiin  vnimi  vuvs 

for  having  youth  learn  by  heart  select  passages  out 
of  the  orators,  historians,  and  other  celebrated  au¬ 
thors:  the  poets  were,  left  wholly  to  the  grammarians. 
They  will  form  their  taste  early  by  this  means,  says 
he,  their  memory  will  constantly  supply  them  with 
excellent  models,  which  they  will  imitate  even  with¬ 
out  thinking  of  it:  expressions,  turns  of  thoughts  and 
fio-ures,  will  rise  up  with  no  constraint  under  their 
pens,  and  present  themselves  as  treasures  carefully 
reserved  against  occasion.9 

By  these  different  exercises,  they  we-'  Insensibly 
led  on  to  the  composition  of  discour"-  n  form,  call¬ 
ed  declamations,  in  which  the  .pal  business  of 

rhetoric  consisted.'9  These  were  uarahgues  composed 
upon  feigned  and  imaginary  subjects,  in  imitation  of 
those  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  public  deliberations. 
Demetrius  Phalereus  was  the  first  who  introduced 
the  use  of  them  among  the  Greeks. 

Declamations  were  instituted  to  prepare  youth  for 
the  real  affairs  of  the  bar,  of  which  they  were  pro¬ 
perly  to  be  a  faithful  resemblance:  and  as  long  as 
they  kept  within  these  just  bounds,  and  perfectly 
imitated  the  form  and  style  of  actual  pleadings,  they 
were  of  great  use.  Accordingly  this  sort  of  com¬ 
position  comprised  all  the  parts  and  beauties  of  a 
coherent  discourse.  But  this  exercise,  so  useful  in 
itself,  degenerated  so  much  through  the  ignorance 
and  bad  taste  of  masters,  that  declamations  were  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  ruin  of  eloquence. 
They  made  choice  of  fabulous  subjects,  entirely  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  unnatural,  which  had  no  manner  of 
relation  to  the  matters  treated  at  the  bar.  I  shall 
cite  a  single  example  of  this  kind,  trom  which  the 
rest  may  be  known. i>  There  was  a  law  which  de¬ 
creed,  that  the  hands  of  him  who  struck  or  used 
violence  to  his  father  should  be  cut  oft.  Qui pattern 
pulsaverit,  manvs  ei prcecidantur .  A  tyrant,  having 
caused  a  father  and  his  two  sons  to  be  brought  to  him 
in  the  citadel,  ordered  the  sons  to  beat  the  father. 
One  of  them,  to  avoid  so  horrid  an  impiety,  threw 
himself  headlong  from  the  works  of  the  citadel:  the 
other,  compelled  by  necessity,  obeyed  the  command, 
and  struck  his  father;  he  afterwards  killed  the  tyrant, 
who  had  made  him  his  friend,  and  received  the  re¬ 
ward  granted  him  by  the  laws  in  such  a  case.  He 
was  however  tried  by  the  judges  for  having  used  vio¬ 
lence  to  his  father,  and  the  prosecutor  demanded  that 
his  hands  should  be  cut  oft.  The  father  takes  upon 
him  his  defence.  Matters  of  a  much  more  extrava¬ 
gant  nature  were  treated  in  declamations.  The  style 
was  suited  to  the  choice  of  the  subjects,  and  consist¬ 
ed  of  nothing  but  stiff,  far-fetched  expressions,  glit¬ 
tering  conceits,  points,  antitheses,  quibbles,  and  Jingle, 
strained  figures,  frothy  bombast,12  in  a  word,  of  all 
manner  of  puerile  ornaments,  crowded  together  with¬ 
out  judgment  or  choice. 

Quinctilian  opposed  this  bad  taste  with  the  utniost 
zeal,  and  applied  himself  to  reforming  declamations, 


•  Lib.  ii.  c.  8.  , 

•  Sic  assueso.ent  optimis,  Bemperque  habebunt  intra  se  quoa 
imitentur :  etiam  non  sentientes,  sorman  illam,  quam  mente 
penilus  acoeperint,  expriment.  Abundabunt  autem  copia 
verborum  optimorum,  et  compositione,  ao  liguns  Ja*5 
qusesilis,  sed  spunte  et  ex  reposito  velut  thesauro  se  offeren- 

tllioSLib.  ii.  c.  4.  11  Senec.  Declam.  iv.  I.  9. 

i«  H<ee  tolerabilia  essenl,  si  ad  eloquentiom  Jturis 
facerent :  nunc  el  rerum  tumore,  et  sententiaram 
Strepitu,  hoc  tantum  proficiunt.  ut,  cum  m  forum  venerint, 
nutent  so  in  alium  terrarum  orbem  dclatos.  Et  ldeo  e„o 
adolescentulos  existimo  in  scholis  stultlssimos  fien,  qui^ 
hil  exii*  ‘Him  in  usu  habemus,  aut  audiunt,  aut  vident 
sed  m’ilitos  verborum  globules,  et  omnia  dicta  lactaque  quasi 
papavere  et  sesamo  sparsa.  Petron  m  mit. 
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by  reducing  them  to  their  original  design,  and  making 
them  conformable  to  the  practice  of  the  bar.  Believ¬ 
ing  it  improper,  however,  to  oppose  the  torrent  of 
custom  in  a  direct  manner,  he  abated  of  his  ardour  in 
some  respects,  and  gave  way  to  the  stream  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree.  It  will  not  be  disagreeable  to  see  in 
what  manner  he  justifies  this  condescension  himself. 
“What  then,  some  one  may  say,  are  youth  never  to 
be  suffered  to  treat  extraordinary  subjects?  To  give 
aloose  to  their  genius,  to  abandon  themselves  to  the 
sallies  of  a  warm  imagination,  and  swell  a  little  in 
their  style  and  eloquence?  That  is  undoubtedly 
right,”  says  Quinctilian.  “But  then  let  them  keep 
at  least  to  what  is  justly  bold  and  swelling;  and  not 
give  into  what  is  ridiculous  and  extravagant  to  all 
who  have  any  sense  or  discernment.  In  fine,  if  we 
must  have  this  indulgence  for  declaimers,  let  them 
swell  as  much  as  they  please,  provided  they  remem¬ 
ber,  that  as  certain  animals  are  turned  loose  into  the 
fields  upon  the  luxuriant  herbage  for  a  certain  time, 
and  afterwards  are  let  blood,  and  return  to  their 
usual  meat  for  the  preservation  of  their  vigour;  so 
they  ought  to  distrust  their  fulness,  and  retrench  its 
vicious  superfluities,  if  they  would  have  their  produc¬ 
tions  really  sound  and  vigorous.  Otherwise,  on  their 
first  attempts  in  public,  they  will  find  that  imaginary 
fulness  and  abundance  no  more  than  empty  swell  and 
tumour.”  I 

With  such  wise  precautions,  declamations  might 
be  of  great  use  to  young  persons.  Perfect  discourses 
are  not  to  be  required  or  expected  from  them  at  first.2 
A  fruitful  and  abundant  genius  may  be  known  from  a 
boldness  and  spirit  in  attempting,  though  not  always 
within  the  bounds  of  the  just  and  the  true.  It  is 
good  to  have  always  something  to  retrench  at  these 
years.  When  a  young  person  had  worked  in  private 
upon  a  subject  given  him  to  treat,  he  brought  his 
composition  to  the  school,  and  read  it  before  his 
companions.  The  master  sometimes,  to  render  them 
more  attentive,  and  to  form  their  judgment,  asked 
them  what  they  thought  worthy  of  either  praise  or 
blame  in  the  piece  read  to  them.  He  afterwards  de¬ 
termined  the  manner  in  which  they'  were  to  judge  of 
it,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  thoughts,  as  the  expres¬ 
sion;  he  pointed  out  the  passages  that  were  either  to 
be  made  more  clear,  or  to  be  enlarged  or  abridged; 
always  softening  his  criticism  with  an  air  of  kindness, 
and  sometimes  even  with  praise,  in  order  to  its  being 
the  better  received.  “For  my  part,”  says  Quinctil¬ 
ian,  “when  I  observed  young  persons  either  too 
wanton  and  luxuriant  in  their  style,  or  more  bold 
than  solid  in  their  thoughts,  I  told  them,  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  I  would  suffer  it,  but  the  time  would  come  when 
I  should  not  permit  the  taking  of  such  liberties.  And 
thus  they  were  pleased  with  their  wit,  without  being 
deceived  on  the  side  of  their  judgment. ”3 

When  the  youth,  upon  the  advice  of  his  master, 
had  carefully  retouched  his  piece,  he  prepared  to 
pronounce  it  in  public;  and  this  was  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  advantages  derived  from  the  study  of  rhetoric, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  laborious  exer¬ 
cises  for  the  master,  as  the  satirist  observes: 

Declamare  doces,  oh  ferrea  pectora,  Vecti  1 

Juv.  Sat.  7. 

With  iron  lungs  who  teaches  to  declaim. 


i  Qgid  ergo?  Nunquam  haec  supra  fidem,  et  poetica  (ut 
vcrS  dicam)  themata  juvenibus  petracture  permittemus,  ut 
expatientur,  et  gaudeant  materia,  et  quasi  in  corpus  eant? 
Erat  optimum.  Sod  eerte  sint  grantlia  et.  tumida,  non  stulta 
etiam,  et  acrioribus  oculis  intuenti  ridicula.  Ac,  si  jam  oe- 
dendura  est,  impleat  se  declamator  aliquando,  dum  sciat,  ut 
quadrupedes,  cum  veridi  pabulo  (listen:*  sunt, sanguinis  de¬ 
tractions  curantur,  et  sic  ad  cibos  veribus  concervandis  ido- 
ncos  redount:  ila  sibi  quoque  tenuandos  adipes,  et  quicquid 
humoris  corrupti  conlraxerit,  emittendum,  si  esse  sanus  ao 
robustus  volet.  Alioqui,  tumor  ille  inanis  primo  cujusque 
veri  operis  conatu  deprehendetur.  Lib.  ii.  c.  II. 

a  In  pueris  oratio  porfecta  nec  exigi,  nec  sperari  polest ; 
melior  autem  est  indoles  laeta,  generosique  conatus,  et  vel 
lura  justo  concipiens  interim  spiritus.  Nec  unquam  me  in 
is  discentis  annis  nffendat,  si  quid  superfuerit.  Lib.  ii.  c.  4. 
»  Solebam  ego  dicere  pueris  aliquid  ausis  licenlius  uut  lae- 
tius,  laudare  ill ud  me  adhuc;  vonturum  tempus,  quo  idem 
non  permitterem.  Ita,  et  ingenio  gaudebant,  et  judicio  non 
fallebantur.  Ibid 


The  relations  and  friends  of  the  speakers  assembled 
on  these  occasions,  and  it  was  the  height  of  joy  to  fa¬ 
thers  to  see  their  sons  succeed  in  these  declamations, 
which  prepared  them  for  pleading,  and  enabled  them 
to  distinguish  themselves  in  lime  at  the  bar. 

Among  the  different  exercises  of  rhetoric,  there  is 
reason  to  be  surprised,  that  nothing  is  said  of  the  read¬ 
ing  and  explaining  of  good  authors,  which  alone  is 
capable  of  forming  entirely  the  taste  of  youth,  and  of 
teaching  them  to  compose  well.  Quinctilian  4  con¬ 
fesses,  that  this  was  not  practised  at  the  time  he  be¬ 
gan  to  teach  rhetoric.  He  was  sensible  of  all  its  ad¬ 
vantages  from  the  first,  and  exercised  some  young 
persons  in  it,  whom  he  instructed  in  private,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  parents’  request:  but  having  found 
the  contrary  custom  established  in  the  schools,  he  was 
afraid  to  depart  from  the  ancient  method;  so  much 
force  and  dominion  has  custom  over  the  mind  of  man! 
Convinced  of  the  vast  importance  of  this  practice  with 
regard  to  youth,  he  recommends  it  industriously  in  his 
oratorical  institutions:  and  as  the  grammarian’s  busi¬ 
ness  was  to  explain  the  poets  to  them,  he  is  for  having 
the  rhetorician  do  the  same  in  respect  to  the  orators 
and  historians,  but  especially  the  former,  in  reading 
them  with  the  pupils,  and  making  them  sensible  of  all 
their  beauties;  and  he  prefers  this  exercise  far  befoie 
all  the  precepts  of  rhetoric,  how  excellent  soever  they 
may  be;  examples  being  infinitely  more  improving  in 
bis  opinion.®  For,  says  he,  what  the  rhetorician  con¬ 
tents  himself  with  teaching,  the  orator  sets  before  the 
eyes.  The  one  points  out  the  road  youth  are  to  take 
the  other  in  a  manner  leads  them  by  the  hand  all  the 
way.  Qiue  doctor  prcecijiit,  orator  ostendit .B 

I  have  perhaps  enlarged  a  little  too  much  upon  whal 
relates  to  this  excellent  master  of  rhetoric,  from  whom 
I  have  cited  many  passages,  for  which  I  ought  to  make 
some  excuse  to  the  reader.  1  desire  him  therefore  to 
pardon  my  too  manifest  prejudice  and  passion  for 
Quinctilian,  who  is  my  favourite  author,  and  whose 
writings  have  been  the  subjects  of  my  lessons  in  the 
royal  college  more  than  forty  years.  I  confess,  that  I 
am  charmed  and  transported  whenever  I  read  his 
books,  which  always  seem  new  to  me;  and  I  set  the 
higher  value  upon  them,  as  I  know  no  author  more 
capable  of  preserving  youth  against  the  false  taste  of 
eloquence,  which  seems  in  our  days  to  aspire  at  supe¬ 
riority  and  dominion. 

Several  Saints  have  taught  rhetoric,  and  have  done 
honour  to  their  profession  by  their  profound  know¬ 
ledge,  and  still  more  by  their  solid  piety  :  St.  Cyprian 
St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  St.  Augustin,  &c.  The  last 
mentions7  a  celebrated  rhetorician, named  Victorinus, 
to  whom  a  statue  was  erected  at  Rome,  where  the 
learned  instruction  he  had  given  the  children  of  the 
most  illustrious  senators  had  acquired  him  great  repu¬ 
tation.  The  affecting  history  of  his  conversion,  (for 
he  had  courageously  renounced  paganism  for  the 
Christian  religion)  contributed  very  much  to  that  of 
St.  Augustin. 

CHAPTER  V. 

OF  SOPHISTS. 

In  the  subject  I  am  now  to  treat,  I  have  made  great 
use  of  Mr.  Hardion’s  work  upon  the  Origin  and  Pro¬ 
gress  of  Rhetoric  amongst  the  Greeks ,  of  which  only 
a  small  part  has  been  published. 

It  is  hard  to  give  a  just  idea  and  exact  definition  of 
sophists,  because  their  condition  and  reputation  have 
undergone  various  changes.  It  was  at  first  a  very 
honourable  title.  It  afterwards  became  odious  and 
contemptible  from  the  vices  of  the  sophists,  and  the 
abuse  they  made  of  their  talents.  At  length  the  same 
title,  in  a  manner  restored  to  its  privileges  by  the  me¬ 
rit  of  those  who  bore  it,  continued  in  honour  for  a 
considerable  succession  of  ages,  which  did  not  how¬ 
ever  prevent  many  of  them,  even  in  those  times,  from 
making  an  ill  use  of  it. 


4  L.  ii.  c.  5. 

6  Hoc  diligentite  genus  ausirr>  dicere  plus  collaturum  dig- 

eentibus,  quam  omnes  omnium  artes - Nam  in  omnibus 

fere  minus  valent  pracepta,  quam  exempla.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  5. 
6  L.  x.  c.  1.  i  Confess.  1.  viii,  c.  2. 
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The  name  of  sophist  among  the  ancients  was  of  very 
great  extent,  and  was  given  to  all  those  whose  minds 
were  adorned  with  useful  and  polite  learning,  and  who 
imparted  their  knowledge  to  others,  either  by  speech 
or  in  writing,  upon  any  science  or  subject  whatsoever. 
Hence  we  may  judge  how  honourable  this  character 
was  at  first,  and  what  respect  it  must  have  draw  upon 
those,  who,  distinguishing  themselves  by  a  superior 
merit,  made  it  their  business  to  form  mankind  for  vir¬ 
tue,  science,  and  the  government  of  states.  The 
greatest  proof  which  can  be  given,  says  Isocrates,  of 
the  singulai  estimation  in  which  the  sophists  were 
held,  is,  that  Solon,  who  was  the  first  Athenian  called 
sophist,  was  judged  worthy  by  our  ancestors  of  being 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  republic.  Herodotus  •  reck¬ 
ons  him  amongst  the  sophists,  whom  thj  opulence  of 
Croesus,  and  his  love  for  the  polite  arts,  had  brought 
to  his  court. 

When  by  the  defeat  of  Croesus,  Asia  Minor  was 
subjected  to  the  arms  of  the  Persians,  most  of  the 
sophists  returned  into  Greece,  and  the  city  of  Athens 
became,  under  the  government  of  Pisistratus  and  his 
children,  the  darling  asylum  and  residence  of  the 
learned. 

To  understand  aright  the  advantages  they  were  of 
to  Greece,  we  have  only  to  remember  the  important 
services  they  rendered  Pericles  in  regard  to  policy 
and  government. 

All  arts,  whose  objects  are  great  and  considerable, 
require  a  genius  for  discussion, and  a  profound  know¬ 
ledge  of  nature.2  The  mind  is  thereby  accustomed  to 
conceive  lofty  and  sublime  thoughts,  and  enabled  to 
attain  its  perfection.  Pericles  united  with  the  most 
happy  natural  talents  this  habit  of  meditating  and  dis¬ 
cussing.  Having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Anaxagoras, 
who  followed  this  method  in  every  thing,  he  learned 
from  him  to  trace  things  to  their  principles,  and  ap¬ 
plied  himself  particularly  to  the  study  of  nature.3  His¬ 
tory  tells  us  the  use  he  made  of  it  on  the  occasion  of 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  had  thrown  his  whole  fleet 
into  a  consternation.  Anaxagoras,  who  abounded  in 
this  kind  of  knowledge,  made  it  the  principal  subject 
of  his  conversations  with  Pericles,  who  knew  how  to 
select  from  them  what  was  proper,  to  apply  it  to  rhe¬ 
toric. 

Damon,  who  succeeded  Anaxagoras  with  Pericles, 
called  himself  only  a  musician, but  concealed  profound 
learning  under  that  name  and  profession.* *  Pericles 
passed  whole  days  with  him,  either  to  improve  the 
knowledge  he  already  had,  or  to  acquire  more.6 *  Da¬ 
mon  was  the  most  amiable  man  in  the  world,  and  never 
wanted  abundant  resources  upon  whatever  subject  he 
was  consulted.  He  had  studied  nature  profoundly, 
and  the  effects  of  the  different  kinds  of  music.  He 
composed  excellently  himself,  and  all  his  works  tended 
to  inspire  horror  of  vice  and  love  of  virtue.  What¬ 
ever  care  this  sophist  had  taken  to  conceal  his  real 
profession,  his  enemies,  or  rather  those  of  Pericles, 
perceived  at  length  that  his  lyre  was  only  assumed  to 
disguise  him  from  their  sight.  From  that  time  they 
used  all  means  to  discredit  him  with  the  people.  They 
painted  him  as  an  ambitious,  turbulent  person,  who 
favoured  tyranny.  The  comic  poets  seconded  them 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  by  the  ridicule  they 
vented  against  him.  He  was  at  length  cited  to  answer 
for  himself  before  the  judges,  and  banished  by  the  os¬ 
tracism.  His  merit  and  attachment  to  Pericles  were 
his  only  crimes. 

That  illustrious  Athenian  had  also  another  teacher 
both  in  eloquence  and  policy,  whose  name  and  pro¬ 
fession  must  give  surprise:  this  was  the  famous  Aspa- 
sia  of  Miletus.6  That  woman,  so  much  celebrated  for 
her  beauty,  knowledge,  and  eloquence,  was  at  the  same 
time  of  two  very  different  professions,  a  courtesan  and 
a  sophist.  Her  house  was  frequented  by  the  gravest 
personages  of  Athens.  She  gave  her  lessons  of  elo- 

uence  and  policy  with  so  much  politeness  and  mo- 

esty,  that  the  husbands  were  not  afraid  to  carry  their 

i  L.  i.  c.  29.  1  Plato  in  Phasdr.  p.  269. 

■  Pint,  in  Pericl.  p.  154. 

*  Plut.  iri  Pericl.  pp.  153,  154.  *  Plut.  in  Lack.  p.  180. 

«  Plut.  in  Pericl.  pp.  165,  169.  Athen.  L  xiii.  p.  608.  Ile- 
vnh,  in  voce  ©v-eyex-lo*,  Suid.  ibid. 
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wives  thither,  where  they  might  be  present  without 
shame  or  danger. 

In  her  conduct  and  studies  she  followed  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  another  famous  courtesan  of  Miletus,  named 
Thargelia,  whose  talents  had  acquired  her  the  title  of 
sophist,  and  whose  exceeding  beauty  had  raised  her  to 
the  height  of  grandeur.  When  Xerxes  meditated  the 
conquest  of  Greece,  he  engaged  her  to  employ  the 
charms  of  her  person  and  wit,  to  bring  over  several  of 
the  G  recian  cities  to  his  side,  in  which  she  succeeded 
effectually.  She  at  length  settled  in  Thessaly,  where 
the  sovereign  married  her,  and  she  lived  thirty  years 
upon  the  throne. 

Aspasia  with  abundance  of  wit  and  beauty  united  a 
profound  knowledge  of  rhetoric  and  policy.  Socrates 
boasted,  that  it  was  to  her  instructions  he  was  indebt¬ 
ed  for  all  his  eloquence,  and  ascribed  to  her  the  merit 
of  having  formed  all  the  great  orators  of  his  time.  1 
He  intimates  also  in  Plato,  that  Aspasia  had  the  great¬ 
est  share  in  composing  the  funeral  oration,  pronounced 
by  Pericles  in  praise  of  the  Athenians,  who  fell  in  bat¬ 
tle  for  their  country,  which  appeared  so  admirable, 
that  when  he  had  done  speaking,  the  mothers  and 
wives  of  those  he  had  praised,  ran  to  embrace  and 
crown  him  with  wreaths  and  fillets,  as  a  champion 
victorious  in  the  games. 

Pericles  was  in  no  good  understanding  with  his 
wife,  who  consented  without  any  difficulty  to  be  di¬ 
vorced  from  him.  After  he  had  married  her  to  an¬ 
other,  he  took  Aspasia  in  her  stead,  and  lived  with 
her  in  the  most  perfect  union.  She  was  a  long  time 
the  mark  of  the  poets’  satiric  wit,  who  in  their  come¬ 
dies  drew  her  sometimes  under  the  name  of  Omphale, 
sometimes  of  Dejanira,  and  sometimes  under  that  of 
Juno.  It  is  not  certain  whether  it  was  before  or  after 
her  marriage  that  she  was  accused  before  the  judges 
for  the  crime  of  impiety.8  It  is  only  said,  that  Peri¬ 
cles  saved  her  with  great  difficulty,  and  that  he  exert¬ 
ed  all  his  credit  and  eloquence  in  her  defence.  It  is 
a  pity  that  Aspasia  dishonoured  b}r  the  irregularity  of 
her  manners,  and  her  profession  of  a  courtesan,  the 
many  fine  qualities,  for  which  she  was  otherwise  so 
estimable,  and  which  without  that  blot,  would  have 
made  her  an  honour  to  her  sex.  But  they  prove, 
however,  of  what  the  sex  is  capable,  and  how  high 
females  can  carry  the  talents  of  the  mind,  and  even 
the  science  of  government. 

Besides  Anaxagoras,  Damon,  and  Aspasia,  who  had 
principally  instructed  Pericles  in  eloquence  and  poli¬ 
cy,  he  had  also  several  other  sophists  of  great  reputa¬ 
tion  in  his  house.  This  conduct  shows  the  value, 
which  the  great  men  of  antiquity'  set  upon,  and  the 
use  they  made  of,  the  sciences,  which  they  were  very 
far  from  considering  as  a  simple  amusement,  fit  only 
at  most  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  a  speculative  mind 
with  rare  and  abstract  knowledge,  but  incapable  of 
forming  persons  for  the  government  of  states. 

The  extraordinary  honour  paid  by  all  Greece  to 
the  sophists,  proves  how  highly  they  were  esteemed. 
When  they  arrived  at  a  city,  they  were  met  by  the 
people  in  a  body,  and  their  entrance  into  it  had  some¬ 
thing  of  the  air  of  a  triumph .9  They  had  their  freedom 
conferred  upon  them,  were  granted  all  sorts  of  immu¬ 
nities,  and  had  statues  erected  to  their  honour.  Rome 
erected  one  to  the  sophist  Proasresus,  who  went  thith¬ 
er  by  order  of  the  emperor  Constantius.  1°  Nothing 
can  be  imagined  more  glorious  or  more  soothing  than 
the  inscription  of  this  statue:  Regina  rerum  Roma 
Regi  eloquential;  that  is,  “Rome,  the  queen  of  the 
world,  to  the  king  of  eloquence.” 

The  experience  which  most  of  the  cities  had  made 
of  the  advantage  of  the  sophists  to  those  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  public  affairs,  and  especially  in  the  in¬ 
struction  of  yonth,  occasioned  their  being  treated  with 
all  these  singular  marks  of  esteem  and  distinction. 
Besides  which,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  many  of  them 
had  abundance  of  wit,  had  acquired  a  great  extent  of 
knowledge  by  application,  and  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  in  a  particular  manner  by  their  eloquence.  The 


i  Plut.  in  Menex.  p.  236 — 249. 

8  Plut.  in  Pericl.  p.  169. 

8  S.  Chrys.  in  Epist  ad  Eplies.  10  Eunapius. 
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most  celebrated  were  Gorgias,  Tisias,  Protagoras,  and 
Prodicus,  who  all  appeared  in  the  time  of  Socrates. 

Gorgias  is  su.ni a med  the  Leontine,  because  he  was 
a  native  of  Leontium,  a  city  of  Sicily.  His  citizens, 
who  wer^at  war  with  those  of  Syracuse,  deputed  him 
as  the  most  excellent  orator  among  them,  to  implore 
aid  of  the  Athenians,  whom  he  charmed  by  his  elo¬ 
quence,  and  obtained  from  them  all  he  demanded. 
As  it  was  new  to  them,  they  were  dazzled  with  the 
pomp  of  his  words,  thoughts,  genius,  and  figures;  and 
with  those  artfully  laboured,  and  in  a  manner  wire¬ 
drawn  periods,  the  members  of  which,  by  a  studied 
disparity  and  resemblance,  answer  each  other  with  a 
nice  exactness,  and  form  a  regular  and  harmonious 
cadence,  that  agreeably  soothes  the  ear.i 2 *  This  kind  of 
prettiness ,  for  it  cannot  well  be  called  by  any  other 
name,  is  pardonable  when  not  too  frequent,  and  is  even 
graceful  when  used  with  the  sober  temper  with  which 
Cicero  employed  it.  But  Gorgias  abandoned  himself 
to* i t  without  any  reserve.  Every  thing  glittered  in 
his  style,  in  which  art  seemed  to  pride  itself  in  ap¬ 
pearing  every  where  without  a  veil.  He  went  to  dis¬ 
play  it  upon  a  much  larger  theatre,  namely,  in  the 
Olympic  games,  and  afterwards  in  the  Pythian;  where 
he  was  equally  admired  by  all  Greece.  They  loaded 
him  universally  with  honour,  which  they  carried  so 
far,  as  to  erect  him  a  statue  of  gold  at  Delphos,  an 
honour  never  before  conferred  on  any  man. 3  Gorgias 
was  the  first  who  ventured  to  boast  in  a  numerous  as¬ 
sembly,  that  he  was  ready  to  dispute  upon  any  subject 
that  should  be  proposed:  which  became  very  common 
afterwards4 * *  Crassus  had  reason  to  treat  so  senseless 
a  vanity,  or  rather,  as  he  calls  it  himself,  so  ridiculous 
an  impudence  with  derision.  He  lived  to  an  hundred 
and  seven  years  old,  without  ever  quitting  his  studies; 5 
and  upon  being  asked  how  he  could  support  so  long 
a  life,  he  replied,  that  age  had  never  given  him  any 
reason  to  complain.  Isocrates,  of  all  his  disciples, 
was  the  most  illustrious,  and  did  him  the  greatest 
honour. 

TiSiAS  was  a  native  of  the  same  city  as  Gorgias,  and 
according  to  some,  was  joined  with  him  in  the  depu¬ 
tation  to  the  Athenians.®  He  also  acquired  great  es¬ 
timation.  Lysias,  a  famous  orator,  of  whom  I  shall 
speak  in  the  sequel,  was  one  of  his  disciples. 

Protagoras,  of  Abdera  in  Thrace,  was  contempo¬ 
rary  with  Gorgias,  and  perhaps  even  a  little  prior  to 
him.7  He  was  also  of  the  same  taste,  and  had,  like 
him,  a  very  great  reputation  for  eloquence.  He  taught 
it  during  forty  years,  anti  gained  by  his  profession  more 
considerable  sums  than  Phidias,  or  ten  as  excellent 
statuaries  as  him,  could  ever  have  been  able  to  have 
acquired.  So  Socrates  says  in  Plato. 

Aulus  Gellius  8  relates  a  very  singular  lawsuit  be¬ 
tween  this  Protagoras  and  one  of  his  disciples.  The 
latter,  whose  name  was  Evalthus,  passionately  desir¬ 
ous  of  making  himself  a  celebrated  advocate,  applies 
to  Protagoras.  The  price  was  agreed  on;  for  these 
masters  always  began  with  that;  and  the  rhetorician 
engaged  to  instruct  Evalthus  in  the  most  secret  mys¬ 
teries  of  eloquence.  The  disciple,  on  his  side,  pays 
down  directly  half  the  sum  agreed  on,  and  according 
to  articles,  defers  the  payment  of  the  other  half,  till 
after  the  carrying  of  the  first  cause  he  should  plead. 
Protagoras,  without  loss  of  time,  displays  ail  his  pre¬ 
cepts,  and  after  a  great  number  of  lessons,  pretends 
that  he  had  made  his  scholar  capable  of  shining  at 
the  bar,  and  presses  him  to  make  an  essay  of  his  abi¬ 
lity.  Evalthus,  whether  out  of  timidity  or  some 
other  reason,  always  defers  it,  and  obstinately  de¬ 
clines  exercising  his  new  talent.  The  rhetorician, 
weary  of  his  continued  refusal,  has  recourse  to  the 
judges.  Then,  sure  of  the  victory,  whatever  sen- 

i  Diod.  1.  xii.  p.  106. 

a  Paria  paribus  adjuno.ta,  et  similiter  definita  ;  itemque 
contrarii.s  relata  contraria  quag  sua  sponte,  etiamsi  id  non 
agas  cadunt  plerumque  numerose  Gorgias  primus  invenit, 
fed  his  est  usus  intemperanter.  Orat.  n.  175. 

a  Gorgias  tantus  honos  habitus  est  a  tota  Grascia,  soli  ut 
ex  omnibus,  Delphis,  non  inaurata  statua  $ed  aurea  statue- 
retur.  3  De  Orat.  n.  127 

4  1  De  Orat.  n.  103.  *  Be  Seneet.  n.  13. 

•  Pausan.  1.  vi.  p.  376  '  Plut.  in  Menon.  p  21. 

•  L.  v.  c.  10. 


fence  they  might  pass,  he  insults  the  young  man. 
For,  says  he,  if  the  decree  be  in  my  favour,  it  will 
oblige  yon  to  pay  me:  if  against  me,  you  carry  your 
first  cause,  and  are  my  debtor  according  to  our 
agreement.  He  believed  the  argument  unanswera 
tile.  Evalthus  was  in  no  concern,  and  replied  im¬ 
mediately,  I  accept  the  alternative.  If  judgment 
goes  for  me,  you  lose  your  cause:  if  for  you,  1  am 
discharged  by  our  articles;  I  lose  my  first  cause.,  and 
from  that  moment  the  obligation  ceases.  The,  judg¬ 
es  were  posed  by  this  captious  alternative,  and  left 
the  case  undecided:  in  all  probability  Protagoras  re¬ 
pented  his  having  instructed  his  disciple  so  well. 

Prodicus  of  the  isle  of  Cea,  one  of  the  Cy  clades, 
the  contemporary  with  Democritus  and  Gorgias,  and 
disciple  of  Protagoras,  was  one  of  the  most  celebia- 
ted  sophists  of  Greece.9  He  flourished  in  the  86th 
Olympiad,  and  among  others  had  Euripides,  Socra¬ 
tes,  Theramenes,  and  Isocrates,  for  his  disciples. 
He  did  not  disdain  to  teach  in  private  at  Athens, 
though  he  was  there  in  the  character  of  ambassador 
from  his  country,  which  had  already  conferred  sever¬ 
al  other  public  employments  upon  him;  and  though 
the  great  approbation  which  his  harangue  had  ob¬ 
tained  him  from  the  Athenians  upon  the  day  of  his 
public  audience,  seemed  to  oppose  his  descending  to 
use  his  talent  upon  less  occasions.  Plato  insinuates 
that  the  desire  of  gain  induced  Prodicus  to  keep  a 
school.  He  accordingly  enriched  himself  considera¬ 
bly  by  that  business.  He  went  from  city  to  city  to 
display  his  eloquence,  and  though  he  did  it  in  a  mer¬ 
cenary  manner,  he  however  received  great  honour  at 
Thebes. and  still  greater  at  Lacedasmon. 

His  declamation  of ffiy  drachmas  is  very  much 
spoken  of,  which  was  so  called,  as  some  of  the  learn 
ed  tell  us,  trom  each  auditor  being  obliged  to  pay 
him  that  sum,  amounting  to  about  twenty-five  livres 
French. ,e  This  was  paying  very  dear  for  hearing  ac 
harangue.  Others  understand  it  of  a  lecture,  and 
not  an  harangue,  berates,  in  one  of  Plato’s  dia 
logues,  complains  witl.  his  air  of  ridicule,  of  not  be 
ing  able  to  a'seourse  well  upon  the  nature  of  nouns, 
because  he  nau  not  heard  the  lesson  of  fifty  drach 
mas, it  which  according  io  .'rodicus,  revealed  the 
whole  mystery.12  And  indeed  this  sophist  had  dir 
courses  of  elf  prices,  from  two  obeli  to  fifty  drach 
ma-JJ  Could  any  thing  be  i  ore  .sordid*? 

The  fable  of  Prodicus,  whetein  he  supposes  that 
virtue  and  pleasure,  in  the  form  of  women,  present 
themselves  to  Hercules,  and  endeavour,  in  emulation 
of  each  other,  to  allure  him,  has  been  justly  extolled 
by  many  authors.  Xenophon^  has  explained  it  with 
great  extent  and  beauty;  yet  he  says,  that  it  was 
much  longer  and  more  adorned  in  the  piece  of  Pro 
dices  upon  Hercules.  Luci,an  has  imitated  it  ingeni 
ously. 

The.  Athenians  put  our  sophist  to  death,  as  a  cor 
rupter  of  youth. 15  It  is  probable  that  he  was  accused 
of  teaching  his  disciples  irreligion. 

These  sophists  did  not  support  their  reputation 
long.  I  have  shown,  in  the  life  of  Socrates,  in  what 
manner  that  great  man,  who  believed  it  incumbent  on 
him  as  a  good  citizen  to  undeceive  the  public  in  re¬ 
gard  to  them,  succeeded  in  making  them  known  for 
what  they  were,  by  taking  oft  the  mask  from  their 
faults.  He  interrogated  them  in  public  conversa 
tions,  with  an  air  of  simplicity  and  almost  ignorance 
which  concealed  infinite  art,  as  one  who  desired  to 
be  instructed  and  improved  by  their  doctrine;  and 
leading  them  on  from  proposition  to  proposition,  cf 
which  they  foresaw  neither  the  conclusion  nor  conse 
quences,  he  made  them  fall  into  absurdities,  which 
showed  in  the  most  sensible  and  distinct  manner  tha 
falsity  of  all  their  reasoning. 

Two  things  contributed  principally  to  their  losing 
almost  universally'  the  opinion  of  the  public.  They 
set  themselves  up  for  perfect  orators,  who  alone  pos 
sessed  the.  talent  for  speaking,  and  had  carried  elo- 

»  Suirlas.  io  About  twenty-two  shillings 

II  rtjv  irtvrwovr  j-iv. 

ii  In  Craytl.  p.  384,  i»  Id.  in  Axioch,  p.  366. 

14  L.  2.  Memorab.  pp.  737 — 740.  Cic.  offi. !.  i.  n.  118. 
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quence  to  the  utmost  heights  of  which  it  was  capa- 
ole.  They  val  ued  themselves  upon  speaking  extem¬ 
poraneously,  and  without  the  least  preparation,  upon 
any  subject  that  could  be  proposed  to  them.  They 
boasted  their  being  capable  of  giving  their  auditors 
whatever  impressions  they  pleased;  of  teaching  how 
to  make  the  worst  of  causes  good,!  and  of  making 
small  things  seem  great,  and  great  small,  by  dint  of 
eloquence.®  This  Plato  tells  of  Gorgias  and  Tisi- 
»s.  They  were  equally  ready  to  maintain  either 
side  of  any  subject  whatsoever.  They  held  truth  as 
nothing  in  their  discourses,  and  made  their  eloquence 
subservient  not  to  demonstrate  it,  and  make  it  love¬ 
ly,  but  as  a  mere  wit-skirmish,  to  give  falsehood  the 
Colours  of  truth,  and  truth  those  of  falsehood. 

The  great  theatre  in  which  they  endeavoured  to 
shine,  was  the  Olympic  games.  There,  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  said,  in  the  presence  of  an  infinite  number  of 
auditors  assembled  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  they  at- 
fectedly  displayed  whatever  is  most  pompous  in  elo¬ 
quence.  With  little  or  no  regard  for  the  solidity  of 
things,  they  employed  whatever  is  most  glittering  and 
most  capable  of  dazzling  the  mind,  proposing  no  oth¬ 
er  ends  to  themselves  than  to  please  the  multitude, 
and  obtain  their  suffrages.  Ami  this  did  not  fail  to 
ensue,  their  discourses  being  attended  with  universal 
applause.  1  need  not  ob.-erve  how  far  such  an  affec¬ 
tation  might  carry  them,  and  how  capable  it  was  of 
ruining  the  taste  for  good  and  solid  eloquence.  This 
Socrates  incessantly  represented  to  the  Athenians,  as 
we  find  in  several  of  Plato’s  dialogues,  wherein  he  in¬ 
troduces  him  speaking  upon  this  subject.  For  we 
must  not  imagine,  when  he  altacks  and  condemns 
rhetoric  as  he  often  does,  that  he  means  the  true  and 
sound  rhetoric.  He  valued  it  as  it  deserves,  but  could 
not  suffer  the  infamous  abuse  which  the  sophists  made 
of  it.  nor  applaud,  with  the  ignorant  multitude,  dis¬ 
courses,  that  had  neither  solidity  nor  any  real  beauty 
in  them.  For,  instead  of  dressing  eloquence  like  a 
majestic  queen,  in  the  noble  and  splendid  ornaments 
that  become  her  dignity,  but  have  nothing  affected  or 
uunatifral  in  them;  the  sophists  set  her  off  in  a 
foreign,  soft,  effeminate  garb,  like  a  harlot,  who  de¬ 
rives  all  her  graces  from  paint,  has  only  borrowed 
beauties,  and  at  most  knows  only  how  to  charm  the 
ears  with  the  sound  of  a  sweet  harmonious  voice. 
This  is  the  idea  which  Quinctilian  and  St.  Jerome, 
conformably  to  Socrates,  give  us  of  the  eloquence 
of  the  sophists,  and  I  imagine  the  reader  will  not  be 
offended  if  1  repeat  their  own  terms  in  this  place. 
“Quapropter  eloquentiam,  licet  hanc  (ut  sentio  enim 
dicam)  libidinosatn  resupina  voluptate  auditoria  pro¬ 
bent,  nullam  esse  existimabo,  quae  ne  minimum  qui- 
dem  in  se  indicium  masc.ulini  et  incorrupti,  ne  dicam 
gravis  et  sancti  viri,  ostendet® — Quasi  ad  Athenaeum 
et  ad  auditoria  convenitur,  ut  plausus  circumstantium 
snscitentur,  ut  oratoria  Rhetoncae  artis  fucata  menda- 
cio,  quasi  quaedam  meretricula  procedat  in  publicum, 
non  tarn  eruditura  populos,  quant  favorem  populi 
qnsesitura,  et  in  modum  psalterii  et  tibiae  dulce  ca- 
nentis  sensus  demulceat  audientium.”-* *  Persons  of 
good  sense,  from  the  remonstrances  of  Socrates,  soon 
perceived  the  falsity  of  this  eloquence,  and  abated 
very  much  of  the  esteem  they  had  conceived  for  the 
sophists.' 

A  second  reason  entirely  lost  them  the  people’s 
opinion:  namely,  the  defects  and  vices  remarkable  in 
their  conduct.  They  were  proud,  haughty,  and  arro¬ 
gant,  full  of  contempt  for  others  and  of  esteem  for 
themselves.  They  conceived  themselves  the  only 
persons  that  understood,  and  were  capable  of  teach¬ 
ing  youth,  the  principles  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy 
in  a  proper  manner.  They  promised  parents,  with  an 
air  of  assurance  or  rather  impudence,  entirely  to  re¬ 
form  the  corrupt  manners  of  their  children,  and  to 
give  them,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  all  the  knowledge 


«  Doeere  se  profitebantur,  arro  gnntibus  sang  verbis,  que- 
mad  modum  causa  inferior  (ite  enim  loquebantur)  dieendo 
fieri  superior  posset.  In  Brut.  n.  30. 

a  Ti  <rp /AiyxXn,  x*i  tJs  o-fuxfh  cpst/vsS* , 

$ ti  e I n*v  Xoyou,  In  Phaedro.  p.  267. 

»  Quinctil.  1.  v.  c.  13. 

«  S.  Hieron.  Prtef.  in  1.  iii.  Comment  ad  Gaiat. 
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that  was  necessary  for  filling  the  most  important  offi¬ 
ces  of  the  state. 

They  did  not  do  all  this  for  nothing,  neither  did 
they  pique  themselves  upon  generosity.  Their  pre¬ 
vailing  vice  was  avarice,  and  an  insatiable  desire  of 
amassing  riches.  What  was  smartly  said  of  Apollo¬ 
nius  the  stoic6  philosopher,  whom  the  emperor  An¬ 
toninus  caused  to  come  from  the  east,  to  be  precep¬ 
tor  to  Marcus  Aurelius  whom  he  had  adopted,  may 
be  applied  to  them.6  He  brought  several  other  phi¬ 
losophers  to  Rome,  all  Argonauts,  said  a  Cynic  of 
those  times,  and  well  inclined  to  go  in  quest  of  the 
golden fleece.'1  The  sophists  sold  their  instructions 
at  a  very  great  price,  and  as  they  had  found  means 
to  bait  the  parents  with  magnificent  promises,  and 
the  world  was  infatuated  with  the  belief  of  their  know¬ 
ledge  and  merit,  they  extorted  boldly  from  them,  and 
made  the  most  of  the  warm  desire  people  expressed 
for  the  good  education  of  their  children.  Protago¬ 
ras  8  took  of  his  disciples  for  teaching  them  rhe¬ 
toric  an  hundred  mime,  or  ten  thousand  drachmas, 
which  is  equal  to  five  thousand  livres  ®  Gorgias,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Suidas,  had  the 
same  sum.  Demosthenes  paid  as  much  for  his  in¬ 
struction  to  the  rhetorician  Isaeus.io  The  perfect  dis¬ 
interestedness  of  Socrates,  who  had  neither  inheri¬ 
tance  nor  income,  exposed  still  more  by  the  contrast, 
the  sordid  avidity  of  the  sophists,  and  was  a  continual 
censure  of  their  conduct,  much  stronger  than  the 
sharpest  reproaches  he  could  have  made  them. 

Notwithstanding  these  faults,  which  were  personal 
to  many  of  them,  for  some  were  not  guilty  of  them, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  sophists  rendered  the 
public  great  services  in  the  advancement  of  learning 
and  the  sciences,  which  were  in  a  manner  deposited 
with  them  for  many  ages. 

Many  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia,  to  which  people 
went  from  different  countries,  to  imbibe  as  at  their 
source,  all  the  sciences,  have  produced  at  all  times 
sophists  of  great  reputation.  To  abridge  and  con¬ 
clude  this  article,  1  shall  speak  only  of  one  of  these 
sophists,  the  celebrated  Libanius. 

Libamus  was  of  a  good  family  of  Antioch. >1  He 
studied  at  Athens,  Ant.  J.  C.339,  where  he  remained 
about  four  years.  He  was  appointed  by  the  procon¬ 
sul  to  teach  rhetoric  there  at  the  age  of  twenty-five; 
but  this  nomination  did  not  take  place.  He  was  a 
very  zealous  defender  of  paganism,  which  afterwards 
recommended  him  to  the  particular  consideration  of 
Julian  the  Apostate.  He  acquired  great  esteem  by 
his  wit  and  eloquence.  He  distinguished  himself 
principally  at  Constantinople  and  Antioch.  He  was 
professor  in  the  first  of  these  cities  for  some  years  at 
different  times,  where  he  contracted  a  particular 
friendship  with  St.  Basil,  Ant.  J.  C.  395. 12  That 
saint,  before  he  went  to  Athens,  came  to  Constanti¬ 
nople:  and  as  that  city  abounded  then  with  excel¬ 
lent  philosophers  and  sophists,  the  vivacity  and  vast 
extent  of  his  genius  soon  made  him  acquainted  with 
whatever  was  best  in  their  learning.  Libanius,13 
whose  scholar  he  3eems  to  have  made  himself,  had  an 
high  regard  for  him,  young  as  he  was,  upon  account 
of  the  gravity  of  his  manners,  worthy  the  wisdom  of 
old  age;  which,  says  he,  I  admired  the  more,  as  he 
lived  in  a  city  where  the  allurements  of  pleasure 
were  endless.  When  he  was  informed  that  this  saint, 
notwithstanding  his  great  reputation,  had  retired 
from  the  world,  all  pagan  as  he  was,  he  could  not 
but  admire  so  generous  an  action,  which  equalled 


*  It  was  this  Apollonius,  who,  when  he  arrived  at  Rome, 
refused  to  go  to  the  palace,  saying',  it  was  the  pupil's  busi¬ 
ness  to  come  to  the  master.  Antoninus  only  laughed  at  this 
foolish  pride  and  fantastic  oddity  of  the  stoic’s  humour,  (who 
had  been  well  satisfied  to  come  from  the  East  to  Rome,  and 
when  at  Rome  would  not  gt^from  his  house  to  the  palace,) 
and  sent  Mar.  Aufclius  to  hear  him  at  home.  That  prince 
continued  to  go  thither  to  receive  his  lessons,  even  alter  be 
rose  to  the  imperial  dignity. 

*  Lucian.  1  Demonax. 

a  A  Protagora  decern  mililius  denariorum  didicisse  artem 
quam  edidit,  Evathlus  dicitur.  Quinctil.  1.  iii.  c.  1. 

»  About  2401.  sterling. 

t»  Diod.  1.  xii.  Plut.  in  Isoeo.  p.  106.  "  Lib  in  vit.sua 

■a  St.  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  20.  p.  325.  *s  Epist.  Liban. 
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any  thing  ever  done  by  his  philosophers.  In  all  St. 
Basil’s  letters  to  him,  we  see  the  singular  esteem  he 
had  for  his  works,  and  his  affection  for  his  person. 
He  directed  all  the  youth  of  Cappadocia,  who  desir¬ 
ed  to  improve  themselves  in  eloquence,  to  him,  as 
the  most  excellent  master  of  rhetoric  then  in  being, 
and  they  were  received  by  him  with  particular  dis¬ 
tinction.  Libanius  says  a  thing  very  much  for  his 
honour  in  relation  to  one  of  these  young  men,  whose 
circumstances  were  very  narrow:  that  is,  that  he  did 
not  consider  his  pupils’  riches  but  their  good  will; 
that  if  he  found  a  young  man  poor,  who  professed  a 
great  desire  to  learn,  he  preferred  him,  without  hesi¬ 
tation,  to  the  richest  of  his  disciples;  and  that  he 
Was  very  well  pleased,  when  those  who  had  nothing 
to  give,  were  earnest  to  receive  his  instruction.! 
He  adds,  that  it  had  not  been  his  good' fortune  to 
meet  with  such  masters:  And  indeed  disinterested¬ 
ness  was  not  the  virtue  of  the  sophists.  Those  whose 
profession  it  is  to  teach,  know  that  the  soil  most  fruit¬ 
ful  in  merit  is  poverty. 

He  writes  to  Themistius,  a  celebrated  sophist, 
whom  his  talents  and  wisdom  had  raised  to  the  high¬ 
est  employments  in  the  state,  in  a  manner  that  shows 
Libanius  had  noble  sentiments,  and  the  love  of  man¬ 
kind  at  heart.  “I  do  not  congratulate  you,”  says 
he,  “  upon  the  government  of  the  city  being  confer¬ 
red  on  you;  but  I  congratulate  the  city  upon  having 
made  choice  of  you  for  so  important  a  trust.  You 
want  no  new  dignities,  but  the  city  is  in  great  want 
of  such  a  governor  as  you.” 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  Libanius  had  been  as 
irreproachable  in  regard  to  his  manners,  as  he  was 
estimable  for  his  wit  and  eloquence.  He  is  reproach¬ 
ed  with  having  been  too  full  of  esteem  for  himself, 
nd  too  great  an  admirer  of  his  own  works.  This 

’A^xeT  t2  ficil  Svvc tuivct  £ctiv«i,  to  |3ou\>j6iivcti  XaGsiV. 


ought  not  to  astonish  us  much.  We  might  almost 
say,  that  vanity  was  the  virtue  of  paganism. 

’Libanius  passed  the  last  thirty-five  years  of  his  life 
at  Antioch,  from  the  year  354,  to  about  390,  and  pro¬ 
fessed  rhetoric  there  with  great  success.  Christian¬ 
ity  supplied  him  also  with  another  illustrious  disciple 
in  the  person  of  St.  Chrysostom.  His  mother,  who 
spared  nothing  for  his  education,  sent  him  to  Liba- 
nius’s  school,  the  most  excellent  and  the  most  famous 
sophist,  who  then  taught  at  Antioch,  in  order  to  his 
forming  himself  under  so  great  a  master.  His  works, 
from  which  he  had  been  denominated  Golden  Mouth, 
show  the  progress  he  made  there.  At  first  he  fre¬ 
quented  the  bar,  pled  some  causes,  and  declaimed  in 
public.* *  He  sent  one  of  these  discourses  in  praise 
of  the  emperors  to  Libanius,  who,  in  thanking  him 
for  it,  tells  him,  that  he  and  several  other  persons  of 
learning  to  whom  he  had  showed  it,  admired  it.  An 
author 3  assures  us,  that  some  of  his  friends  asking 
this  sophist  when  he  was  near  death,  whom  he  should 
approve  of  to  succeed  him  as  professor,  he  replied, 
that  he  should  have  chosen  our  saint,  if  the  Christians 
had  not  engrossed  him:  but  his  pupil  had  very  dif¬ 
ferent  views. 

If  we  may  judge  of  the  master  by  his  scholars,  and 
of  his  merit  by  their  reputation,  the  two  disciples-of 
Libanius,  whom  I  have  now  cited,  might  alone  do 
him  great  honour.  And  indeed  he  passed  for  a  great 
orator  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  world.  Eunapius* 
says,  that  all  his  terms  are  curious  and  elegant,  that 
whatever  he  writes  has  a  peculiar  sweetness  and  in¬ 
sinuating  grace,  with  a  sprightliness  and  gayety,  that 
serves  him  instead  of  the  salt  of  the  ancients. 

Libanius  has  left  us  a  variety  of  writings,  consisting 
of  panegyrics,  declamations,  and  letters:  of  all  which, 
his  letters  have  ever  been  the  most  esteemed. 


3  Isid.  Pelus.  1.  ii.  Ep.  42.  a  Sozom.  1.  viii.  e.  2. 

*  Eunap.  c.  14. 
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We  are  now  came  to  that  part  of  literature,  which 
is  the  greatest  and  most  exalted  in  the  order  of  natu¬ 
ral  knowledge,  namely,  Philosophy,  and  the  Mathe¬ 
matics  that  are  a  branch  of  it.  The  latter  have  under 
them  a  great  number  of  arts  and  sciences,  which 
either  depend  upon  or  relate  to  them.  The  study 
of  these  requires,  for  succeeding  in  it,  force  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  mind,  which  natural  qualities  it  highly  im¬ 
proves.  It  is  evident,  that  subjects  so  various,  ex¬ 
tensive,  and  important,  can  only  be  treated  of  very 
superficially  in  this  place:  neither  do  I  pretend  to 
take  them  all  in,  or  to  give  an  exact  detail  of  them 
here.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  most  select,  and 
shall  treat  of  what  seems  most  proper  to  gratify,  or 
rather  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  readers  little  versed 
in  such  matters,  and  to  give  them  some  idea  of  the 
history  of  the  great  men,  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  these  sciences,  and  of  the  improvements 
they  have  acquired  in  coming  down  from  the  an¬ 
cients  to  the  moderns. 

All  the  sciences  of  which  I  am  to  speak  here, 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts;  Philosophy  and  the 
Mathematics.  Philosophy  will  be  the  subject  of  this 
book;  and  Mathematics  of  the  following,  which  will 
be  the  last. 

OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

PHILOSOPHY  is  the  study  of  nature  and  morality 
founded  on  the  evidence  of  reason.  This  science 
was  at  first  called  c -o$U,  Wisdom;  and  the  profes¬ 
sors  of  it  <nxpL,  Sages,  or  Wisemen.  These  names 
seemed  too  arrogant  to  Pythagoras,  for  which  reason 
he  substituted  more  modest  ones  to  them,  calling  this 
science  Philosophy,  that  is  to  say,  love  of  wisdom; 


and  those  who  taught  or  applied  themselves  to  i 
Philosophers,  lovers  of  wisdom. 

Almost  in  all  times  and  in  all  civilized  nations 
there  have  been  studious  persons  of  exalted  genius 
who  cultivated  this  science  with  great  application: 
the  priests  in  Egypt,  the  Magi  in  Persia,  the  Chal¬ 
deans  in  Babylon,  the  Brahmins  or  Gymnosophists 
in  India,  and  the  Druids  among  the  Gauls.  Though 
philosophy  owes  its  origin  to  several  of  those  I  have 
now  mentioned,  I  shall  consider  it  here  only  as  it 
appeared  in  Greece,  which  gave  it  new  lustre,  and 
became  in  a  manner  its  school  in  general.  Not  only 
some  individuals,  dispersed  here  and  there  in  dif¬ 
ferent  regions,  from  time  to  time  make  happy  efforts, 
and  by  their  writings  and  reputation  give  a  shining, 
but  short  and  transient  light;  but  Greece,  by  a  singu¬ 
lar  privilege,  brought  up  and  formed  in  her  bosom, 
during  a  long  and  uninterrupted  series  of  ages,  a 
multitude,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  a  nation  of 
philosophers,  solely  employed  in  inquiring  after  truth ; 
many  of  whom  with  that  view  renounced  their  for¬ 
tunes,  quitted  their  countries,  undertook  long  and 
laborious  voyages,  and  passed  their  whole  lives  to 
extreme  old  age  in  study. 

Can  we  believe  that  this  tenacious  union  of  learned 
and  studious  persons,  of  so  long  duration  in  one  and 
the  same  country,  was  the  mere  effect  of  chance,  and 
not  of  a  peculiar  Providence,  which  excited  so  nume¬ 
rous  a  succession  of  philosophers  to  support  and  per¬ 
petuate  ancient  tradition  concerning  certain  essential 
and  capital  truths?  How  useful  were  their  precepts 
upon  morality,  upon  the  virtues  and  duties  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  growth  or  rather  inundation  of  depravity 
aid  vice?  For  instance  what  hideous  disorder  had 
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taken  place,  if  the  Epicurean  had  been  the  sole  pre¬ 
vailing  sect!  How  much  did  their  disputes  conduce 
to  preserve  the  important  doctrines  of  the  difference 
between  matter  and  mind,  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  the  existence  of  a  supreme  Being!  It  is  not  to 
be  doubted,  but  God  has  revealed  admirable  prin¬ 
ciples  to  them  upon  all  these  points,  preferably  to  the 
many  other  nations,  whom  barbarity  continued  in 
profound  ignorance. i  It  is  indeed  true,  that  many 
of  these  philosophers  advanced  strange  absurdities. 
And  even  all  of  them,  according  to  St.  Paul,  “held 

the  truth  in  unrighteousness - because  that  when 

they  knew  God,  they  glorified  him  not  as  God,  neither 
were  thankful.”*  None  of  their  schools  had  ever 
the  courage  to  maintain  or  prove  the  unity  of  God, 
though  all  the  great  philosophers  were  fully  convinc¬ 
ed  of  that  truth.  God  has  been  pleased  by  their  ex¬ 
ample  to  teach  us,  what  man,  abandoned  to  himself 
and  his  mere  capacity,  is.  During  four  hundred  years 
and  upwards  all  these  great  geniuses,  so  subtle,  pene¬ 
trating,  and  profound,  were  incessantly  disputing, 
examining,  and  dogmatizing,  without  being  able  to 
agree  upon,  or  conclude  any  thing.  They  were  not 
destined  by  God  to  be  the  light  of  the  world :  “  Those 
did  not  the  Lord  choose,  neither  gave  he  the  way  of 
knowledge  unto  them.”3 

Philosophy,  among  the  Greeks,  was  divided  into 
two  great  sects:  the  one  called  the  Ionic,  founded  by 
Thales  of  Ionia;  the  other  the  Italic,  because  it  was 
established  by  Pythagoras  in  that  part  of  Italy,  call¬ 
ed  Gracia  Magna.  Both  the  one  and  the  other 
were  divided  into  many  other  branches,  as  we  shall 
soon  see. 

This  in  general  is  the  subject  of  my  intended  dis¬ 
sertation  upon  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients.  It 
would  swell  to  an  immense  size,  were  I  to  treat  it  in 
all  its  extent,  which  does  not  suit  my  plan.  I  shall 
content  myself,  therefore,  in  giving  the  history  and 
opinions  of  the  most  distinguished  among  these  phi¬ 
losophers,  with  relating  what  seems  most  important 
and  instructive,  and  best  adapted  to  gratify  the  just 
curiosity  of  a  reader,  who  considers  the  actions  and 
principles  of  these  philosophers  as  an  essential  part 
of  history,  but  a  part  of  which  it  suffices  to  have  a 
superficial  knowledge  and  general  idea.  My  guides 
among  the  ancients,  will  be  Cicero  in  his  philosophi¬ 
cal  works,  and  Diogenes  Laertius  in  his  treatise  upon 
the  philosophers;  and  among  the  moderns,  the  learn¬ 
ed  Englishman,  Mr.  Stanley,  who  has  composed  an 
excellent  work  upon  this  subject. 

I  shall  divide  my  dissertation  into  two  parts.  In 
the  first,  I  shall  relate  the  history  of  the  philosophers, 
without  dwelling  much  upon  their  opinions:  in  the 
second,  I  shall  treat  the  history  of  philosophy  itself, 
and  the  principal  maxims  of  the  different  sects. 


PART  FIRST. 

HISTORY  OP  THE  PHILOSOPHERS. 

I  shall  run  over  all  the  sects  of  ancient  philosophy, 
and  give  a  brief  history  of  the  philosophers,  who  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  most  in  each. 

CHAPTER  I. 

OP  THE  IONIC  SECT,  TO  THEIR  DIVISION  INTO  V-ARI. 

OUS  BRANCHES. 

The  Ionic  sect,  to  reckon  from  Thales,  who  is 
considered  as  the  founder  of  it,  down  to  Philo  and 
Antiochus,  that  Cicero  heard,  flourished  above  five 
hundred  years. 

THALES. 

Thales  was  of  Miletus,  a  famous  city  of  IoniaA 
He  was  born  in  the  first  year  of  the  35th  Olympiad, 
A.  M.  3364,  Ant.  J.  C.  640.  To  improve  himself  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  most  learned  persons  of  those 
times,  he  made  several  voyages,  according  to  the 
custrra  of  the  ancients;  at  first  into  the  island  of 

s  “  Because  that  which  may  be  known  of  God,  is  manifest 
it  them,  for  God  hath  showed  it  unto  them."  Rom,.,  i.  19. 

a  Rom.  i.  18 — 21  2  Baruch  iii,  27.  *  Diog.  Laert. 
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Crete,  then  into  Phoenicia,  and  afterwards  into  Egypt, 
where  he  consulted  the  priests  of  Memphis,  who  cul¬ 
tivated  the  superior  sciences  with  extreme  applica¬ 
tion.  Under  these  great  masters  he  learned  geome¬ 
try,  astronomy,  and  philosophy.  A  pupil  of  this  kind 
does  not  long  continue  so.  Thales  accordingly  pro¬ 
ceeded  very  soon  from  lessons  to  discoveries.  His 
masters  of  Memphis  learned  from  him  the  method  of 
measuring  exactly  the  immense  pyramids  which  still 
stand. 

Egypt  was  at  that  time  governed  by  Amasis,  a 
prince  who  loved  letters,  because  he  was  very  learned 
himself.  He  set  all  the  value  it  deserved  upon  the 
merit  of  Thales,  and  gave  him  public  marks  of  his 
esteem.  But  that  Greek  philosopher,  who  was  fond 
of  liberty  and  independence,  had  not  the  talents  for 
supporting  himself  in  a  court.  He  was  a  great  as¬ 
tronomer,  a  great  geometrician,  and  an  excellent  phi¬ 
losopher,  but  a  bad  courtier.  The  too  free  manner 
in  which  he  declaimed  against  tyranny,  displeased  Am¬ 
asis,  and  made  him  conceive  impressions  of  distrust 
and  fear  of  him,  to  his  prejudice,  which  he  did  not 
take  too  much  pains  to  remove,  and  which  were  fol¬ 
lowed  soon  after  with  his  entire  disgrace.  Greece 
was  the  better  for  it.  Thales  quitted  the  court,  and 
returned  to  Miletus  to  diffuse  the  treasures  of  Egypt 
in  the  bosom  of  his  country. 

The  great  progress  he  had  made  in  the  sciences, 
occasioned  his  being  ranked  in  the  number  of  the 
seven  sages  of  Greece,  so  famed  among  the  ancients. 
Of  these  seven  sages,  only  Thales  founded  a  sect  of 
philosophers,  because  he  applied  himself  to  the  con¬ 
templation  of  nature,  formed  a  school  and  a  system 
of  doctrines,  and  had  disciples  and  successors.  The 
others  made  themselves  remarkable  only  by  a  more 
regular  kind  of  life,  and  some  precepts  of  morality 
which  they  gave  occasionally. 

I  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  these  sages  with  some 
extent,  as  well  as  of  many  circumstances  of  the  life 
of  Thales:  of  his  residence  in  the  court  of  Croesus, 
king  of  Lydia,  and  his  conversation  with  Solon.  I 
have  repeated  there  the  sensible  pleasantry  of  a  wo¬ 
man,  who  saw'  him  fall  into  a  ditch,  whilst  he  was 
contemplating  the  stars:  “How,”  said  she  to  him, 
“should  you  know  what  passes  in  the  heavens,  when 
you  do  not  see  what  is  just  at  your  feet?”  and  his 
ingenious  manner  of  evading  his  mother  when  she 
pressed  him  earnestly  to  marry,  by  answering  her 
when  he  was  young,  “  It  is  too  soon  yet,”  and  after 
his  return  from  Egypt,  “  It  is  too  late  now.”  The 
reasons  which  had  prevented  Thales  from  giving  him¬ 
self  chains  by  entering  into  the  married  state,  made 
him  prefer  a  life  of  tranquillity  to  the  most  splendid 
employments.  Prompted  by  a  warm  desire  of  know¬ 
ing  nature,  he  studied  it  assiduously  in  the  happy 
leisure,  which  a  strict  retirement  afforded  him,  im¬ 
penetrable  to  tumult  and  noise,  but  open  to  all  whom 
the  love  of  truth,  or  occasion  for  his  counsel,  brought 
to  him.  He  quitted  it  very  rarely;  and  that  only 
to  take  a  frugal  repast  at  the  house  of  his  friend 
Thrasybulus,  who  by  his  abilities  became  king  of 
Miletus  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  made  by  that  city 
with  Alyattes  king  of  Lydia. 

Cicero  tells  us, 6  that  Thales  was  the  first  of  the 
Greeks  who  treated  the  subject  of  physics.  The 
glory  of  having  made  several  fine  discoveries  in  as¬ 
tronomy  is  ascribed  to  him:  of  which,  one  that  relates 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  sun’s  diameter  compared  with 
the  circle  of  his  annual  motion,  gave  him  great  plea¬ 
sure.  Accordingly  a  rich  man,  to  whom  he  had  im- 
arted  it,  offering  that  philosopher  whatever  reward 
e  thought  fit  for  it,  Thales  asked  him  no  other,  but 
that  he  would  give  the  honour  of  the  discovery  to  its 
author.  This  is  an  instance  of  the  character  of  the 
learned,  who  are  more  sensible  to  the  honour  of  a 
new  discovery  than  to  the  greatest  rewards;  and  of 
the  truth  of  what  Tacitus  says  in  speaking  of  Helvi- 
dius  Priscus,  “That  the  last  thing  the  wise  them 
selves  renounce,  is  the  desire  of  glory.”®  He  dis- 

*  Cio.  de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  i.  n.  25.  Apul.  Florid. 

c  Erant  quibus  appetentior  famffi  videbatur,  qnando  etiam 
sapientibus  cupido  gloriffi  novissima  exuitur.  Tacit.  Hist. 
1.  iv.  e.  6. 
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tinguished  himself  by  his  ability  in  foretelling  the 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  with  great  exactness, 
which  was  considered  in  those  times  as  a  very  won¬ 
derful  matter. 

St.  Clemens  Alexandrinos  repeats  two  fine  sayings 
of  Thales,  after  Diogenes  Laertius.  Being  asked  one 
day  what  God  was,  he  answered,  “  That  which  has 
neither  beginning  nor  end.”t  Another  asking  him 
whether  a  man  could  conceal  his  actions  from  God: 
“How  can  that  be,”  replied  he,  “as  it  is  not  in  his 
power  to  conceal  even  his  thoughts  from  him.”  Va¬ 
lerius  Maximus  adds,  that  Thales  spoke  thus,  that  the 
idea  of  God’s  presence  to  the  most  secret  thoughts  of 
the  soul  might  induce  men  to  keep  their  hearts  as  pure 
as  their  hands.* *  Cicero  makes  exactly  the  same  re¬ 
mark,  though  in  terms  something  different.  Thales, 
says  he,  who  was  the  wisest  of  the  seven  sages,  be¬ 
lieved  it  of  the  last  importance  for  men  to  be  con¬ 
vinced,  that  the  Divinity  filled  all  places,  and  saw 
all  things,  which  would  render  them  in  consequence 
wiser  and  more  religious.3 

He  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  58th  Olympiad,  A. 
M.  3456,  Ant.  J.  C.  548,  while  present  at  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Olympic  games,  aged  ninety-two. 

ANAXIMANDER. 

Thales  had  for  his  successor  Anaximander,  his 
disciple  and  countryman.  History  has  preserved  no 
particular  circumstances  of  his  life.  He  departed 
from  his  master’s  doctrine  in  many  points.  It  is  said,* 
that  he  forewarned  the  Lacedaemonians  of  the  dread¬ 
ful  earthquake,  which  destroyed  their  city.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Anaximenes. 

ANAXAGORAS. 

ANAXAGORAS,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  philoso¬ 
phers  of  antiquity,  was  born  at  Clazomenae  in  Ionia, 
about  the  70th  Olympiad,  A.  M.  3456,  Ant.  J.  C.  500, 
and  was  the  disciple  of  Anaximenes.  The  nobility 
of  his  extraction,  his  riches,  and  the  generosity  which 
induced  him  to  abandon  his  patrimony,  rendered  him 
very  considerable.  Believing  the  cares  of  a  family 
and  an  estate  obstacles  to  his  taste  for  contemplation, 
he  renounced  them  absolutely,  in  order  to  devote  his 
whole  time  and  application  to  the  study  of  wisdom, 
and  the  inquiry  after  truth,  which  were  his  only  plea¬ 
sures.*  When  he  returned  into  his  own  country  af¬ 
ter  a  long  voyage,  and  saw  all  his  lands  lying  aban¬ 
doned  and  uncultivated,  far  from  regretting  the  loss, 
he  cried  out,  “I  should  have  been  undone,  if  all  this 
had  not  been  ruined.”6  Socrates,  in  his  ironical  way, 
affirmed  that  the  sophists  of  his  time  had  more  wis¬ 
dom  than  Anaxagoras;  as,  instead  of  renouncing  their 
estates  like  him,  they  laboured  strenuously  to  enrich 
themselves,  convinced  as  they  were  of  the  stupidity 
of  old  times,  and  that  “  the  wise  man  ought  to  be 
wise  for  himself,”  that  is  to  say,  that  they  ought  to 
employ  their  whole  pains  and  industry  in  amassing  as 
much  money  as  possible. 

Anaxagoras,  in  order  to  apply  himself  wholly  to 
study,  renounced  the  cares  and  honours  of  govern- 


1  Rogatus  Thales  quid  sit  Deus?  Id,  inquit,  quod  neque 
habet  principium,  nec  finem.  Cum  autem  rogasset  alius,  an 
Deum  latent  homo  aliqnid  agetis  ;  et  quomodo,  inquit,  qui  ne 
cogitans  quidern  ? 

a  MirificS  Thales.  Nam  interrogatus  an  facta  hominum 
deos  fallerent ;  nec  cogitata,  inquit.  Ut  non  solum  raanus, 
sed  etiam  menles  puros  habere  vellemus  ;  cum  secretis  cogi- 
tationibus  nostris  cceleste  numen  adesse  crederemus.  Val. 
Max.  I.  vii.  c.  2. 

*  Thales,  qui  sapientissimus  inter  septem  fuit,  dicebat, 
Homines  existimare  oportere  deos  omnia  cernere,  deorum 
omnia  esse  plena  :  fore  enim  omnes  castiores.  Cic.  de  Leg. 
1.  xxxvi.  n.  2. 

4  Cic.  de  Divin.  1.  i.  n.  112. 

*  Quid  aut  Homero  ad  delectationem  animi  ac  voluptatem, 
aut  cuiquam  docto  defuisse  unquam  arbitramur  ?  An,  ni  ita 
se  res  haberet,  Anaxagoras,  aut  hie  ipse  Democritus,  agros 
et  patrimnnia  sua  reliquissent,  huic  riicendi  quffirendique 
divin®  delectationi  toto  se  animo  dedissent?  Cic.  Tusc. 
Quest.  1.  v.  n.  114, 115. 

«  Cum  e  diutina  peregrinatione  patriam  repetisset,  posses- 
sionesque  deserlas  vidisset :  Mon  essem ,  inquit,  ego  salvus , 
nisi  istas  periissent.  Val  Max.  1.  viii.  c.  7  Plat,  in  Hipp. 
maj.  p.  283, 


roent.  No  man  however  was  more  capable  ol  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  public  affairs.  We  may  judge  of  his  abil¬ 
ities  in  that  way  from  the  wonderful  progress  made 
by  his  pupil  Pericles  in  policy.  It  was  to  him  he  was 
indebted  for  those  grave  and  majestic  manners,  that 
rendered  him  so  capable  of  governing  the  common¬ 
wealth.?  It  was  he  who  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
sublime  and  triumphant  eloquence,  which  acquired 
him  so  much  power;  and  who  taught  him  to  fear  the 
gods  without  superstition.  In  a  word,  he  was  his 
counsellor,  and  assisted  him  with  his  advice  in  the 
most  important  affairs,  as  Pericles  himself  declared.* 
I  have  elsewhere  mentioned  the  little  care  the  latter 
took  of  his  master,  and  that  Anaxagoras  wanting  the 
necessaries  of  life,  resolved  to  suffer  himself  to  die 
of  hunger.  Pericles  upon  this  news  flew  to  his  house, 
and  earnestly  entreated  him  to  renounce  so  melan¬ 
choly  a  resolution;  “When  one  would  use  a  lamp,” 
replied  the  philosopher,  “  one  takes  care  to  supply  it 
with  oil,  that  it  may  not  go  out.”  Wholly  engrossed 
in  the  study  of  the  secrets  of  nature,  which  was  his 
passion,  he  had  equally  abandoned  riches  and  public 
affairs.  Upon  being  asked  one  day,#  whether  he  had 
no  manner  of  regard  for  the  good  of  his  country; 
“Yes,  yes,”  said  he,  lifting  up  his  hand  towards  hea¬ 
ven,  “  I  have  an  extreme  regard  for  the  good  of  my 
country.”  He  was  asked  another  time  to  what  end 
he  was  born;  to  which  he  answered,  “To  contem¬ 
plate  the  sun,  moon,  and  skies.”  Is  that  then  the 
end  to  which  man  is  destined? 

He  came  to  Athens  at  the  age  of  twenty,  about  the 
first  year  of  the  75th  Olympiad,  A.  M.  3484,  Ant.  J. 
C.  480,  very  near  the  time  of  Xerxes’s  expedition 
against  Greece.i#  Some  authors  say,  that  he  brought 
thither  the  school  of  philosophy,  which  had  flourish¬ 
ed  in  Ionia,  from  its  founder  Thales.  He  continued 
and  taught  at  Athens  during  thirty  years. 

The  circumstances  and  event  of  the  persecution 
fomented  against  him  at  Athens  for  impiety  are  dif¬ 
ferently  related.  The  opinion  of  those,  who  believe 
that  Pericles  could  find  no  surer  method  for  preserv¬ 
ing  that  philosopher,  than  to  make  him  quit  Athens, 
seems  the  most  probable.  The  reason,  or  rather  the 
pretext,  for  so  heavy  an  accusation  was,  that,  in 
teaching  upon  the  nature  of  the  sun,  he  defined  it  “  a 
mass  of  burning  matter;”  as  if  he  had  thereby  de¬ 
graded  the  sun,  and  excluded  it  from  the  number  of 
the  gods.  It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend,  how  in  so 
learned  a  city  as  Athens,  a  philosopher  should  not  be 
allowed  to  explain  the  properties  of  the  stars  by  phy¬ 
sical  reasons,  without  hazarding  his  life.  But  the 
whole  affair  was  aD  intrigue  and  a  cabal  of  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  Pericles,  who  were  for  destroying  him,  and 
endeavoured  to  render  himself  suspected  of  impiety, 
from  his  great  intimacy  with  this  philosopher. 

Anaxagoras  was  found  guilty  through  contumacy, 
and  condemned  to  die.  When  he  received  this  news, 
he  said,  without  showing  any  emotion:  “Nature  has 
long  ago  passed  sentence  of  death  upon  my  judges, 
as  well  as  me.”  He  remained  at  Lampsacus  during 
the  rest  of  his  life.  In  his  last  sickness,  upon  his 
friends  asking  him,  whether  he  would  have  his  body 
carried  to  Clazomenae  after  his  death:  “  No,”  said 
he,  “  that  is  unnecessary.  The  way  to  the  infernal 
regions  n  is  as  lone  from  one  place  as  another.”** 
When  the  principal  persons  of  the  city  came  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  last  orders,  and  to  know  what  he  desired  of 
them  after  his  death;  he  replied, nothing,  except  that 
the  youth  might  have  leave  to  play  every  year  upon 
the  day  of  his  death.  This  was  done  accordingly, 
and  continued  a  custom  to  the  time  of  Diogenes 
Laertius.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  sixty-two  years. 
Great  honours  were  paid,  and  even  an  altar  erected 
to  him. 

ARCHELAUS. 

ArchelAUS,  of  Athens,  according  to  some,  and  of 

’  P,ut-  in  Peric.  p.  154.  •  Ibid.  p.  162. 

*  Diog.  Laert.  jo  ibid. 

“  Infernal  regions,  or  hell.  The  ancients  understood  by 
this  word  the  place  to  which  the  souls  of  all  men  so  after 
death.  6 

19  Nihil  necesse  est,  inquit ;  undiqueenitn  ad  inferos  tan- 
tundem  vise  est.  Cic.  1.  7 'use.  a.  104. 
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Miletus  according  to  others,  was  the  disciple  and  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Anaxagoras,  in  whose  doctrine  he  made 
little  alteration.  Some  saj  that  it  was  he  who  trans- 
orted  philosophy  from  Ionia  to  Athens.  He  confined 
imself  principally  to  physics,  as  his  predecessors  had 
done:  but  he  introduced  ethics  a  little  more  than 
them.  He  formed  a  disciple,  who  placed  them  high¬ 
ly  in  honour,  and  made  them  his  capital  study. 

SOCRATES. 

This  disciple  of  Archelaus  was  the  famous  So¬ 
crates,  who  had  been  also  the  pupil  of  Anaxagoras. 
He  was  born  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  77th  Olympiad, 
A.  M.  3534,  and  died  the  first  of  the  95th,  A.  M. 
3604,  after  having  lived  seventy  years. 

Cicero  has  observed  in  more  than  one  placed  that 
Socrates,  considering  that  all  the  vain  speculations 
upon  the  things  of  nature  tended  to  nothing  useful, 
and  did  not  contribute  to  render  man  more  virtuous, 
devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  study  of  morality. 
“  He  was  the  first,”  says  he,  “  who  brought  philoso¬ 
phy  down  from  heaven,”  where  she  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  till  then  in  contemplating  the  course  of  the 
stars;”  “who  established  her  in  cities,  introduced 
her  into  private  houses,  and  obliged  her  to  direct 
her  inquiries  to  what  concerned  the  manners,  duties, 
virtues,  and  vices  of  life. ”2  Socrates  is  therefore 
considered  with  reason  as  a  founder  of  moral  philo¬ 
sophy  among  the  Greeks.  This  was  not  because  he 
had  not  perfectly  studied  the  other  branches  of  phi¬ 
losophy:  he  possessed  them  all  in  a  supreme  degree, 
having  industriously  formed  himself  in  them.  But 
as  he  judged  them  of  little  use  in  the  conduct  of  life, 
he  made  little  use  of  them:  and,  if  we  may  believe 
Xenophon,* * 3  he  was  never  heard  in  his  disputes  to 
mention  either  astronomy,  geometry,  or  the  other 
sublime  sciences,  that  had  solely  employed  preceding 
philosophers;  in  which  Xenophon  seems  designedly 
to  contradict  and  refute  Plato,  who  often  puts  sub¬ 
jects  of  that  kind  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates. 

I  shall  say  nothing  here  either  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  life  and  death  of  Socrates,  or  of  his  opinions: 
I  have  done  that  elsewhere  with  sufficient  extent.  It 
only  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  his  disciples,  who 
though  all  of  them  made  it  their  honour  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  Socrates  their  chief,  were  divided  in  their  opin 
ions. 

XENOPHON. 

Xenophon  W'as  certainly  one  of  the  most  illustri¬ 
ous  disciples  of  Socrates,  but  did  not  form  a  sect; 
for  which  reason  I  separate  him  from  the  rest.  He 
was  as  rreat  a  warrior  as  philosopher.  I  have  related 
atlarge  he  share  he  had  in  the  famous  retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand.  His  adherence  to  the  party  of  young 
Cyrus,  who  had  declared  himself  openly  against  the 
Athenians,  drew  upon  him  their  hatred,  and  occasion¬ 
ed  his  banishment.  After  his  return  from  the  expe¬ 
dition  against  Artaxerxes,  he  attached  himself  to 
Agesilaus  king  of  Sparta,  who  then  commanded  in 
Asia.4 *  As  Agesilaus  knew  perfectly  well  how  to 
distinguish  merit,  he  had  always  a  most  peculiar  re¬ 
gard  for  Xenophon,  and  upon  being  recalled  by  the 
Ephori  for  the  defence  of  his  country,  carried  the 
Athenian  general  thither  along  with  him.  Xenophon 
after  various  events  retired  to  Corinth  with  his  two 
sons,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  days.  In  the 
war  between  the  Thebans  and  Lacedaemonians,  when 
the  people  of  Athens  resolved  to  aid  the  latter,  he 
sent  his  two  sons  to  that  city.  Gryllus  signalized 
himself  in  a  peculiar  manner  iri  the  battle  of  Manti- 
naea,  and  some  pretend  that  it  was  he  who  wounded 
Epaminondas  in  the  action.  He  did  not  survive  so 
glorious  an  exploit  long,  but  was  killed  himself.  The 
news  of  his  death  was  brought  to  his  father,  whilst 
he  was  offering  a  sacrifice.  Upon  hearing  it  he  took 
the  wreath  from  his  head;  but  upon  being  informed 

i  Academ.  Clueest.  1.  i.  n.  15. 

*  Socrates  primus  philosophiam  devocavitS  ccelo,  et  in  ur- 
bibus  colloeavit,  et  in  domos  etiam  introduxit,  et  ccegit  de 
vita  et  moribus,  rebusque  bonis  et  malis  quterere.  Cic.  Tusc. 
Qucsst.  1.  v.  n.  30. 

*  Epist.  ad  ASschiu.  4  Diog.  Laert. 


by  the  courier,  that  his  son  fell  fighting  gloriously',  he 
immediately  put  it  on  again,  and  continued  the  sacri¬ 
fice  without  shedding  a  single  tear,  saying  coldly, 

“  I  knew  the  son  to  whom  I  gave  life  was  not  immor¬ 
tal.”  Might  not  this  be  called  a  constancy',  or  rather 
hardness  of  heart,  truly  Spartan'? 

Xenophon  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  105th  Olym¬ 
piad,  A.  M.  3644s  Ant.  J.  C.  360,  aged  ninety. 

J  shall  speak  elsewhere  of  his  works.  He  was  the 
first  who  reduced  to  writing,  and  published  the  dis¬ 
courses  of  Socrates,  but  exactly  as  they  came  from 
his  mouth,  and  without  any  additions  of  his  own,  at 
Plato  made  to  them. 

It  is  pretended  that  there  was  a  secret  jealousy  be¬ 
tween  these  two  philosophers,  little  worthy  of  the 
name  they  bore,  and  the  profession  of  wisdom  upon 
which  they  both  piqued  themselves:  and  some  proofs 
are  given  of  this  jealousy.6  Plato  never  mentions 
Xenophon  6  in  any  of  his  books,  which  are  very  nu¬ 
merous,  nor  Xenophon  him,  though  they  both  fre¬ 
quently  speak  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates.  Besides, 
all  the  world  knows  that  the  Cyropajdia  of  Xenophon 
is  a  book,  in  which,  relating  the  history  of  Cyrus, 
whose  education  he  extols,  be  lays  down  the  model  of 
an  accomplished  prince,  and  the  idea  of  a  perfect 
government.  We  are  told,  that  he  composed  this 
piece  with  no  other  design  but  to  contradict  Plato’s 
Commonwealth,  which  had  lately  appeared;  and  that 
Plato  was  so  angry  upon  that  account,  that  to  dis¬ 
credit  this  work,  he  spoke  of  Cyrus,  in  a  book  which 
he  afterwards  wrote,7  as  of  a  prince  indeed  of  great 
courage  and  love  of  his  country,  but  one,  whose  edu¬ 
cation  had  been  very  bad.8  Aulus  Gellius,  who  re¬ 
lates  what  I  have  now  said,  cannot  imagine  that  twe 
such  great  philosophers  as  those  in  question,  could 
be  capable  of  so  mean  a  jealousy;  (it  is  however  but 
too  common  among  men  of  letters)  and  he  chooses 
rather  to  ascribe  it  to  their  admirers  and  partizans. 
And  indeed  it  often  happens  that  disciples,  through  a 
too  partial  zeal,  are  more  delicate  in  respect  to  the 
reputation  of  their  masters,  and  urge  what  concerns 
them  with  greater  warmth,  than  themselves. 

CHAPTER  II. 

DIVISION  OF  THE  IONIC  PHILOSOPHY  INTO  DIFFERENT 
SECTS. 

Before  Socrates  there  had  been  no  different  sects 
among  the  philosophers,  though  their  opinions  were 
not  always  the  same;  but  from  his  time  many  rose 
up,  of  which  some  continued  longer  in  vogue,  and 
others  were  of  shorter  duration.  I  shall  begin  with 
the  latter,  which  are  the  Cyrenaic,  Megarean,  Elian, 
and  Eretrian  sects.  They  take  their  names  from  the 
places  where  they  were  situated. 

ARTICLE  I. 

OF  THE  CYRENAIC  SECT. 

ARISTIPPUS. 

Aristippus  was  the  chief  of  the  Cyrenaic  sect.® 
He  was  originally  of  Cyrene  in  Libya.  The  great  re¬ 
putation  of  Socrates  induced  him  to  quit  his  country, 
in  order  to  settle  at  Athens,  and  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  him.  He  was  one  of  that  philosopher’s  princi¬ 
pal  disciples:  but  he  led  a  life  very  repugnant  to  the 
precepts  taught  in  that  excellent  school,  and  when  he 
returned  into  his  own  country,  opened  a  very  different 
course  for  his  disciples.  The  great  principle  of  his  doc¬ 
trine  was,  that  the  supreme,  good  of  man  during  this- 
life  is  pleasure.  His  manners  did  not  belie  his  opin¬ 
ions,  and  he  employed  a  ready  and  agreeable  turn  of 
wit  in  eluding,  by  pleasantries,  the  just  reproaches 
made  him  on  account  of  his  excesses.  He  perpetu¬ 
ally  abandoned  himself  to  feasting  and  women. 
When  he  was  rallied  upon  his  intercourse  with  the 
courtezan  Lais:  “True,”  said  he,  "I  possess  Lais, 


*  Aul.  Gell.  1.  xiv.  c.  3. 

4  Vossius  has  observed  that  Xenophon  has  spoken  once  of 

Plato,  bub  only  in  mentioning  his  name.  Memorab.  1,  iii.  p 
772. 

4  De  Leg.  1.  iii.  p.  697. 

*  S'.  ogSi IS  ot%  SifSxi  tI  rrctgzTrxv. 

*  Laert. 
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but  not  Lais  me.’'i  Upon  being  reproached  for  liv¬ 
ing  with  too  much  splendour,  he  replied:  “If  good 
living  were  a  crime,  there  would  not  be  so  much 
leasting  on  the  festivals  of  the  gods.” 

The  reputation  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  whose 
court  was  the  centre  of  pleasures,  whose  purse  was 
said  to  be  always  open  to  the  learned,  and  whose  ta¬ 
ble  was  always  served  with  the  utmost  magnificence, 
drew  him  to  Syracuse.  As  his  wit  was  supple,  ready, 
and  insinuating,  and  he  omitted  no  occasion  ofsooth- 
ing  the  prince,  and  bore  his  raillery  and  intervals  of 
bad  humour  with  a  patience  next  to  slavish,  he  had 
abundance  of  credit  in  that  court.  Dionysius  asking 
him  one  day,  why  philosophers  were  always  seen  in 
the  houses  of  the  great,  and  the  great  never  in  those 
of  philosophers!  “  It  is,”  replied  Aristippus,  “  be¬ 
cause  philosophers  know  what  they  want,  and  the 
great  do  not.” 

“If  Aristippus  could  content  himself  with  herbs,” 
said  Diogenes  the  Cynic  to  him,  “he  would  not  be 
so  base  as  to  court  princes.”  “  If  my  critic,”  replied 
Aristippus,  “knew  how  to  make  his  court  to  princes, 
he  would  not  content  himself  with  herbs.” 

Si  pranderet  olus  patienter,  Regibus  uti 
Nollet  Aristippus.  Si  sciret  Regibus  uti 
Fastidiret  olus  qui  me  notat. — Hor.  Ep.  xvii.  1.  1. 

The  one’s  view  was  good  living,  the  other’s  to  be  ad¬ 
mired  by  the  people. 

Sourror  ego  ipse  mihi,  populo  tu. 

And  which  is  best?  Horace  without  hesitating,  gives 
Aristippus  the  preference,  whom  he  praises  in  more 
than  one  place.  He  resembled  him  too  much  him¬ 
self,  not  to  do  so.  However,  he  dares  not  abandon 
himself  to  the  principles  of  Aristippus;  and  falls  in¬ 
sensibly  into  them  by  propensity  of  nature. 

Nnnc  in  Aristippi  furtim  prseepta  relabor. 

Id.  Ep.  i.  1. 1. 

So  mean  is  the  love  of  pleasure,  that  let  those  who 
give  themselves  up  to  it  dissemble  ever  so  well,  they 
cannot  entirely  conceal  their  shame! 

Aristippus  was  the  first  disciple  of  Socrates  that 
took  a  certain  premium  from  those  he  taught,  which 
gave  his  master  great  offence.  Having  demanded 
fifty  drachmas  of  a  man  for  teaching  his  son:  “How! 
fifty  drachmas, ”2  cried  the  father!  “Why,  that’s 
enough  to  buy  a  slave.”  “Indeed?”  replied  Aristip¬ 
pus,  “  buy  him  then,  and  y'ou’ll  have  two.” 

Aristippus  died  on  his  return  from  Syracuse  to 
Cyrene.  He  had  a  daughter,  named  Areta,  whom 
he  took  great  care  to  educate  in  his  own  principles, 
in  which  she  became  a  great  proficient.  She  in¬ 
structed  her  son  Aristippus,  surnamed  pnT(ti$i$xxTos 
in  them  herself. 

THEODORUS. 

Theodorus,  the  disciple  of  Aristippus,  besides  the 
other  princples  of  the  Cyrenaics,  publicly  taught  that 
there  were  no  gods.3  The  people  of  Cyrene  banish¬ 
ed  him.  He  took  refuge  at  Athens,  where  he  would 
have  been  tried  and  condemned  in  the  Areopagus,  if 
Demetrius  Phalereus  had  not  found  means  to  save 
him.  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus  received  him  into 
his  service,  and  sent  him  once  as  his  ambassador  to 
Lysimachus.  The  philosopher  spoke  to  that  prince 
with  so  much  impudence,  that  one  of  his  ministers, 
who  was  present,  said,  “I  fancy,  Theodorus,  you 
imagine  there  are  no  kings,  as  well  as  no  gods.” 

It  is  believed  that  this  philosopher  was  at  last  con¬ 
demned  to  die,  and  obliged  to  take  poison. 

We  see  here  that  the  impious  doctrine  of  atheism, 
contrary  to  the  general  and  immemorial  belief  of 
mankind,  scandalized  and  offended  all  nations  so 
much,  as  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  death.  It  owes 
its  birth  to  teachers  abandoned  to  the  debauches  of 
women  and  the  table,  and  who  propose  to  themselves 
the  pleasures  of  the  senses  as  the  great  ends  of  being. 


»  Ne  Aristippus  quidem  ille  Soeraticus  erubuit.cum  esset 
■  objectum  habere  eum  Laida:  Habeo,  inquit,  Laida,  non  ha- 
beor  A  Laide.  Cic.  Ep.  xxvi.  1.  9.  Ad.  Fam. 

»  About  25  shillings. 


ARTICLE  II. 

OF  THE  MEGARIAN  SECT. 

It  was  instituted  by  Euclid,  who  was  of  Megara, 
a  city  of  Achaia,  near  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  He 
actually  studied  under  Socrates  at  Athens,  at  the 
time  of  the  famous  decree,  that  partly  occasioned  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  by  which  the  citizens  ol  Megara 
were  prohibited  to  set  foot  in  Athens  upon  pain  of 
death.  So  great  a  danger  could  not  abate  his  zeal  for 
the  study  of  wdsdom.  In  the  disguise  of  a  woman 
he  entered  the  city  in  the  evening,  passed  the  night 
with  Socrates,  and  went  back  before  light,  going 
regularly  every  day  almost  ten  leagues  forwards  and 
backwards.4  There  are  few  examples  of  so  warm 
and  constant  an  ardour  for  knowledge.  He  departed 
very  little  from  his  master’s  opinions.  After  the 
death  of  Socrates,  Plato  and  other  philosophers,  who 
apprehended  the  effects  of  it,  retired  to  him  at  Me¬ 
gara,  who  gave  them  a  very  good  reception.  His 
brother  one  day  in  great  rage  upon  some  particular 
subject  of  discontent,  said  to  him:  “May  I  perish 
if  I  am  not  revenged  on  you.”  “And  maj'  I  perish,” 
replied  Euclid,  “  if  my  kindness  does  not  at  length 
correct  this  violence  of  your  temper,  and  make  you 
as  much  my  friend  as  ever.” 

The  Euclid  of  whom  we  speak,  is  not  Euclid  the 
mathematician,  who  was  also  of  Megara,  but  flourish¬ 
ed  above  ninety  years  after  under  the  first  of  the 
Ptolemies. 

His  successor  was  Eubulides,  who  had  been  his  dis¬ 
ciple.  Diodorus  succeeded  the  latter.  We  find  in 
the  sequel,  that  these  three  philosophers  contributed 
very  much  to  the  introduction  into  logical  disputa¬ 
tions  of  a  bad  taste  for  subtle  reasonings,  founded 
solely  upon  sophisms. 

I  shall  almost  pass  over  in  silence  what  regards  the 
Elian  and  Eretrian  sects,  which  include  few  things 
of  any  importance. 

ARTICLE  III. 

OF  THE  ELIAN  AND  ERETRIAN  SECTS. 

I  place  these  two  sects  together,  and  reduce  what  I 
have  to  say  of  them  to  a  few  words,  as  they  contain 
nothing  important. 

The  Elian  sect  was  founded  by  Phasdon,  one  oi 
the  favourite  disciples  of  Socrates.  He  was  of  Elis 
in  Peloponnesus. 

The  Eretrian  was  so  called  from  Eretria  a  city  of 
Euboea,  the  country  of  Menedemus  its  founder. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

OF  THE  THREE  SECTS  OF  ACADEMIES. 

Of  all  the  sects  the  school  of  Socrates  brought 
forth,  the  most  famous  was  the  Academic,  so  called 
from  the  place  where  they  assembled,  which  was  the 
house  of  an  ancient  hero  of  Athens,  named  Academus, 
situated  in  the.  suburbs  of  that  city,  where  Plato 
taught.  We  have  seen  in  the  history  of  Cimon  the 
Athenian  general,  who  sought  to  distinguish  himself 
no  less  by  his  love  for  learning  and  learned  men  than 
his  military  exploits,  that  he  adorned  the  academy 
with  fountains  and  walks  of  trees  for  the  convenience 
of  the  philosophers  who  assembled  there.  From  that 
time  all  places,  where,  men  of  letters  assemble,  have 
been  called  Academies. 

Three  Academies,  or  sects  of  Academics,  are  reck¬ 
oned.  Plato  was  the  founder  of  the  ancient,  or  first. 
Arcesilaus,  one  of  his  successors,  made  some  altera¬ 
tion  in  his  philosophy,  and  by  that  reformation  found¬ 
ed  what  is  called  the  middle  or  second  academy. 
The  new,  or  third  academy,  is  attributed  to  Carnea- 
des.  We  shall  soon  see  wherein  their  difference 
consisted. 

SECTION  I.— OF  THE  ANCIENT  ACADEMY. 

Those  who  made  it  flourish  in  succession  to  one 
another  were  Plato,  Speusippus,  Xenocrates,  Pole- 
mon,  and  Crantor. 


a  I.aert. 


*  Amplius  viginti  millia. 
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PLATO. 

PLATO  was  born  in  the  first  year  of  the  83th  Olym¬ 
piad,  A.  M.  3576.  Ant.  J.  C.  423.  He  was  at  first 
called  Aristocles  from  the  name  of  his  grandfather; 
but  his  master  of  the  Palestra  called  him  him  Plato 
from  his  large  and  broad  shoulders,  which  name  he 
retained.  Whilst  he  was  an  infant  in  arms,  sleeping 
one  day  under  a  myrtle,  a  swarm  of  bees  settled  upon 
his  lips,  which  was  taken  for  an  omen,  that  the  child 
would  prove  very  eloquent,  and  distinguish  himself 
highly  by  the  sweetness  of  his  style.  This  came  to 
pass,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  augury;  whence 
the  surname  of  Apis  Attica,  Athenian  bee,  was  given 
him.  He  studied  grammar,  music,  and  painting,  un¬ 
der  the  most  able  masters.  He  applied  himself  also 
to  poesy,  and  even  composed  tragedies,  which  he 
burned  at  the  age  of  twenty,  after  having  heard  So¬ 
crates.  He  attached  himself  solely  to  that  philoso- 
her;  and  as  he  was  exceedingly  inclined  to  virtue 
y  nature,  made  such  improvements  from  the  lesson- 
of  his  master,  that  at  twenty-five  he  gave  extraor¬ 
dinary  proof  of  his  wisdom. 

The  fate  of  Athens  was  at  that  time  (A.  M.  3600, 
Ant.  J.  C.  404,)  very  deplorable.  Lysander,  the  Lace¬ 
daemonian  general,  had  established  the  thirty  tyrants 
there.  Plato’s  merit,  which  was  already  well  known, 
induced  them  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  en¬ 
gage  him  in  their  party,  and  to  oblige  him  to  share  in 
the  affairs  of  the  government.  To  this  he  consented 
at  first,  with  the  hope  either  of  opposing,  or  at  least 
of  softening,  the  tyranny:  but  he  presently  perceived, 
that  the  evil  had  no  remedy,  and  that  to  share  in  the 
public  affairs,  it  was  necessary  either  to  render  him¬ 
self  an  accomplice  of  their  crimes,  or  the  victim  of 
their  appetites.  He  therefore  waited  a  more  favoura¬ 
ble  occasion.  That  time  (A.  M.  3602,  Ant.  J.  C.  402,) 
seemed  soon  after  to  be  arrived.  The  tyrants  were 
expelled,  and  the  form  of  the  government  entirely 
changed.  But  the  affairs  of  the  public  were  in  no 
better  a  condition,  and  the  state  received  new  wounds 
every  day.  Socrates  himself  was  sacrificed  to  the 
malice  of  his  enemies.  Plato  retired  to  the  house 
of  Euclid  at  Megara,  whence  he  went  to  Cyrene, 
to  cultivate  the  mathematics  under  Theodorus,  the 
greatest  mathematician  of  his  time.  He  afterwards 
visited  Egypt,  and  conversed  a  great  while  with 
the  Egyptian  priests,  who  taught  him  great  part 
of  their  traditions.  It  is  even  believed,  that  they 
made  him  acquainted  with  the  books  of  Moses,  and 
the  prophets.  Not  content  with  all  these  acquisi¬ 
tions,  he  went  to  that  part  of  Italy  called  Graecia 
Magna,  to  hear  the  three  most  famous  Pythagoreans 
of  those  times,  Philolau9,  Archytas  of  Tarentum,  and 
Eurytu9.  Thence  he  went  into  Sicily,  to  see  the 
wonders  of  that  island,  and  especially  the  volcano 
of  mount  .Etna.  This  voyage,  which  was  a  mere 
effect  of  his  curiosity,  laid  the  first  foundations  of  the 
liberty  of  Syracuse,  as  I  have  explained  at  large  in 
the  history  of  Dionysius,  the  father  and  son,  and  in 
that  of  Dion.  He  intended  to  have  gone  to  Persia, 
in  order  to  have  consulted  the  Magi:  but  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  wars,  which  at  that  time  troubled  Asia. 
At  his  return  to  his  country,  after  all  his  travels, 
in  which  he  had  acquired  much  curious  knowledge, 
he  settled  his  abode  in  the  quarter  of  the  suburb  of 
Athens  called  the  Academy,  (of  which  we  have  spo¬ 
ken  above)  where  he  gave  his  lessons,  and  formed  so 
many  illustrious  disciples. 

Plato  composed  a  system  of  doctrine  from  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  three  philosophers.  He  followed  Heraclitus  in 
natural  and  sensible  things:  that  is  to  say,  he  believed 
with  Heraclitus,  that  there  was  but  one  world;  that 
all  things  were  produced  by  their  contraries;  that 
motion,  which  he  calls  war,  occasions  the  production 
of  beings,  and  rest  their  dissolution.  He  followed 
Pythagoras  in  intellectual  truths,  or  what  we  call 
metaphysics:  that  is  to  say,  he  taught  as  that  philo¬ 
sopher  did,  that  there  is  but  one  God,  the  author  of 
all  things;  that  the  soul  is  immortal;  that  men  have 
only  to  take  pains  to  purge  themselves  of  their  pas¬ 
sions  and  vices,  in  order  to  be  united  to  God ;  that 
after  this  life  there  is  a  reward  for  the  good,  and  a 


punishment  for  the  wicked;  that  between  God  and 
man  there  are  various  orders  of  spirits,  which  are 
the  ministers  of  the  Supreme  Being.  He  had  also 
taken  the  Metempsychosis  from  Pythagoras,  but  given 
it  a  construction  of  his  own.  And  finally,  he  imitated 
Socrates  in  respect  to  morality  and  politics;  that  is 
to  say,  he  reduced  every  thing  to  the  manners,  and 
laboured  only  to  incline  all  men  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  situation  of  life,  in  which  the  Divine 
Providence  has  placed  them.  He  also  very  much 
improved  logic,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  art 
of  reasoning  with  order  and  exactness. 

All  the  works  of  Plato,  except  his  letters,  of  which 
only  twelve  have  come  down  to  us,  are  in  the  form 
of  dialogues.  He  purposely  chose  that  manner  of 
writing,  as  more  agreeable,  familiar,  comprehensive, 
and  better  adapted  to  instruct  and  persuade,  than 
any  other.  By  the  help  of  it  he  succeeded  wonder¬ 
fully  in  placing  truths  in  their  full  light.  He  gives 
to  each  of  his  speakers  his  proper  character;  and  by 
an  admirable  chain  of  reasons,  which  necessarily  in¬ 
duce  each  other,  he  leads  them  on  to  admit,  or  rather 
to  say  themselves,  all  he  would  prove  to  them.l 

As  to  his  style,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any 
thing  greater,  more  noble,  or  more  majestic;  that, 
says  Quinclilian,  he  seems  not  to  speak  the  language 
of  men,  but  of  the  gods.*  The  flow  and  numbers  of 
his  elocution  form  a  harmony  scarce  inferior  to  that 
of  Homer’s  poetry;  and  the  Atticism,  which,  among 
the  Greeks,  was  in  point  of  style  whatever  was  finest, 
most  delicate,  and  most  perfect  in  every  kind,  pre¬ 
vails  in  it  universally,  and  shows  itself  everywhere  in 
a  manner  entirely  peculiar.  But  neither  the  beauty 
of  style,  the  elegance  and  happiness  of  expressions, 
nor  the  harmony  of  numbers,  constitute  the  value  of 
Plato’s  writings.  What  is  most  to  be  admired  in 
them,  is  the  solidity  and  greatness  of  the  sentiments, 
maxims,  and  principles  diffused  throughout  them, 
whether  for  the  conduct  of  life,  policy,  government, 
or  religion.  I  shall  cite  some  passages  from  them  in 
the  sequel. 

Plato  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  108th  Olympiad, 
(A.  M.  3856,  Ant.  J.  C.  348,)  which  was  the  thir¬ 
teenth  of  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  aged  eighty- 
one,  and  upon  the  same  day  in  which  he  was  born. 

He  had  many  disciples,  of  whom  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  were  Speusippus  his  nephew  by  the  mother’s 
side,  Xenocrates  of  Chalcedon,  and  the  celebrated 
Aristotle.  Theophrastus  is  also  said  to  have  been  of 
the  number  of  his  hearers,  and  Demosthenes  to  have 
always  considered  him  as  his  master;  of  which  his 
style  is  a  good  proof.  Dion,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Dionysius  the  tyrant,  also  did  him  great  honour  by 
his  excellent  character,  his  inviolable  attachment  to 
his  person,  his  extraordinary  taste  for  philosophy, 
the  rare  qualities  of  his  head  and  heart,  and  his  great 
and  heroic  actions  for  re-establishing  the  liberty  of 
his  country. 

After  the  death  of  Plato,  his  disciples  divided  them¬ 
selves  into  two  sects.3  The  first  continued  to  teach 
in  the  Academy,  the  name  of  which  they  retained. 
The  others  settled  their  school  in  the  Lycasum,  a 
place  in  Athens  adorned  with  porticoes  and  gardens. 
They  were  called  Peripatetics,  and  had  Aristotle  for 
their  founder.  These  two  sects  differed  only  in  name, 
and  agreed  as  to  opinions.  They  had  both  renounced 
the  custom  and  maxim  of  Socrates,  which  was  to  af¬ 
firm  nothing,  and  to  explain  themselves  in  disputes 
only  dubiously  and  with  reserve.  I  shall  speak  of 
the  Peripatetics  in  the  sequel,  when  I  have  briefly 
related  the  history  of  the  philosophers  who  fixed 
their  residence  in  the  Academy. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

I  HAVE  already  said  that  he  was  Plato’s  nephew.4 
His  conduct  was  so  very  irregular  in  his  youth,  that 

l  In  dialogis  Socraticorum,  maximeque  Platonis,  adeo  sci- 
tae  sunt  interrogationes,  ut,  cum  plerisque  bene  respondeatur, 
res  tandem  ad  id  quod  volunt  efficere,  perveniat.  Quinclil. 
1.  v.  e.  7. 

a  Ut  mihi,  non  hominis  ingenio,  eed  quodam  Delpllico  vi- 
deatur  oraculo  instinctus.  Quinctil .  I,  x.  c.  1. 

3  Cic.  Acad,  Quffist.  1.  i.  n.  17—18.  1 * 3  Laeri. 
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his  parents  turned  him  out  of  their  house.  That  of  his 
uncle  became  his  asylum.  Plato  behaved  to  him  as  if 
he  had  never  heard  of  his  debauched  life.  His  friends 
were  shocked  and  amazed  at  his  placing  his  kindness 
on  one  so  undeserving,  and  blamed  him  for  taking  no 
pains  to  correct  his  nephew,  and  reform  his  dissolute 
manners.  He  replied  calmly,  that  he  laboured  more 
effectuallv  to  that  purpose  than  they  imagined,  in 
showing  irim  by  his  own  manner  of  living  the  infinite 
difference  between  virtue  and  vice,and  between  decen¬ 
cy  and  depravity’.  And  indeed  that  method  succeeded 
so  well,  that  it  inspired  Speusippus  with  a  very  great 
respect  for  him,  and  a  violent  desire  of  imitating  him, 
and  of  devoting  himself  to  philosophy,  in  the  study 
of  which  he  afterwards  made  very  great  proficiency. 
It  requires  no  common  address  to  manage  the  spirit 
of  a  vicious  young  man,  and  to  bring  him  over  to  a 
sense  of  his  duty.  The  boiling  heat  of  youth  seldom 
gives  way  to  violence,  which  often  serves  only’  to 
inflame  and  precipitate  it  into  despair. 

Plato  had  cultivated  a  particular  intimacy  between 
Speusippus  and  Dion,  with  a  view  of  softening  the 
austere  temper  of  the  latter,  by  the  gayety  and  insin¬ 
uating  manners  of  his  nephew. 

He  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the  school  after  his  death, 
but  held  it  only  eight  years;  after  which  his  infirmi¬ 
ties  obliged  him  to  resign  it  to  Xenocrates.  Speusip¬ 
pus  did  not  depart  from  Plato’s  doctrine,  but  was  not 
studious  to  imitate  him  in  his  practice.  He  was  cho¬ 
leric,  loved  pleasure,  and  seemed  self-interested;  for 
he  exacted  a  premium  from  his  disciples,  contrary  to 
the  custom  and  principles  of  Plato. 

XENOCRATES. 

Xenocrates  was  of  Chalcedon,  and  became  very 
early  Plato’s  disciple.  He  studied  under  that  great 
master  at  the  same  time  as  Aristotle,  but  not  with  the 
same  talents.  He  had  occasion  for  a  spur,  and  the 
other  for  a  bridle;!  which  are  Plato’s  own  words  of 
them,  who  added,  that  in  putting  them  together,  he 
coupled  a  horse  w’ith  an  ass.  He  is  praised  for  not 
being  discouraged  by  the  slowness  of  his  parts, 
which  made  study  much  more  laborious  to  him  than 
to  others.  Plutarch  2  uses  the  example  of  him,  and 
that  of  Cleanthes.to  encourage  such  as  perceive  they 
have  less  penetration  and  vivacity  than  others,  and 
exhorts  them  to  imitate  these  two  great  philosophers, 
and  like  them,  to  set  themselves  above  the  ridicule  of 
their  companions.  If  Xenocrates,  from  the  heavi¬ 
ness  of  his  genius,  was  inferior  to  Aristotle,  he  far 
surpassed  him  in  practical  philosophy’  and  purity  of 
manners. 

He  was  naturally  melancholy,  and  had  something 
stiff  and  austere  in  his  temper;  3  for  which  reason 
Plato  often  advised  him  “  to  sacrifice  to  the  Graces,” 
signifying  clearly  enough  by  those  words,  that  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  soften  the  severity  of  his  temper.4 * 
He  sometimes  reproved  him  for  that  fault  with  more 
force,  and  less  reserve,  apprehending  that  his  pupil’s 
want  of  politeness  and  good  nature  would  become 
an  obstacle  to  all  the  good  effects  of  his  instruction 
and  example.  Xenocrates  was  not  insensible  to 
these  reproaches;  but  they  never  diminished  the  pro¬ 
found  respect  he  always  had  for  his  master.  And 
when  endeavours  were  used  to  make  him  angry  with 
Plato,  and  he  was  provoked  to  defend  himself  with 
some  vivacity,  he  stopped  the  mouths  of  his  indis¬ 
creet  friends  with  saying,  “  He  uses  me  so  for  my 
good.”  He  took  Plato’s  place  in  the  second  year  of 
the  110th  Olympiad,  A.  M.  3666. 

Diogenes  Laertius6  says,  that  he  loved  neither 
pleasure,  riches,  nor  praise.  He  showed  on  many  oc¬ 
casions  a  generous  and  noble  disinterestedness.  The 
court  of  Macedonia  bad  the  reputation  of  retaining  a 

reat  number  of  pensioners  and  spies  in  adl  the  neigh- 

ouring  republics,  and  to  corrupt  with  bribes  all  per¬ 
sons  sent  to  negotiate  with  them.  Xenocrates  was 
deputed  with  some  other  Athenians  to  Philip.  That 
prince,  who  perfectly  understood  the  art  of  insinua¬ 

»  Isocrates  said  the  same  thing  of  Theopompus  and  Epho- 

rus. 

»  Plut.  de  Audit,  p.  47. *  *  Diog.  Laert. 

*  /Elian.  1.  xiv.  c.  9.  »  Diog  Laert. 


ting  into  people’s  favour,  applied  himself  in  a  partic¬ 
ular  manner  to  Xenocrates,  whose  merit  and  reputa' 
tion  he  was  apprized  of.  When  he  found  him  inac¬ 
cessible  to  presents  and  interest,  he  endeavoured  to 
mortify  him  by  an  affected  contempt,  and  ill-treat 
ment,  not  admitting  him  to  his  conferences  with  the 
other  ambassadors  from  the  commonwealth  of  Ath 
ens,  whom  he  had  corrupted  by  his  caresses,  feasts, 
and  liberalities.  Our  philosopher,  firm  and  unalter 
able  in  his  principles,  retained  all  his  stillness  and  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  though  wholly  excluded,  continued  per¬ 
fectly  easy,  and  never  appeared  either  at  audiences 
or  feasts  as  his  colleagues  did.  At  their  return  to 
Athens,  his  colleagues  endeavoured  in  concert  to 
discredit  him  with  the  people,  and  complained,  that 
he  had  been  of  no  manner  of  use  to  them  in  this  em¬ 
bassy;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  very  near 
having  a  fine  laid  on  him.  Xenocrates,  forced  by  the 
injustice  of  his  accusers  to  break  silence,  explained 
all  that  had  passed  in  Philip’s  court,  made  the  peo¬ 
ple  sensible  of  what  importance  it  was  to  have  a 
strict  eye  upon  the  conduct  of  deputies  who  had 
sold  themselves  to  the  enemy  of  the  commonwealth, 
covered  his  colleagues  with  shame  and  confusion,  and 
acquired  immortal  glory.  His  disinterestedness  was 
also  put  to  the  proof  by  Alexander  the  Great.6  The 
ambassadors  of  that  prince,  who,  without  doubt,  came 
to  Athens  upon  account  of  some  negotiation,  (nei¬ 
ther  the  time  nor  the  affair  are  said)  offered  Xeno¬ 
crates  from  their  master  fifty  talents,  or  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  crowns.  Xenocrates  invited  them  to  supper. 
The  entertainment  was  simple,  frugal,  plain,  and  tru¬ 
ly  philosophical.  The  next  day  the  deputies  asked 
him,  into  whose  hands  they  should  pay  the  money 
they  had  orders  to  give  him7 8 9.  “How  [’’said  he  to 
them,  “  did  not  my  least  yesterday  inform  you,  that 
I  have  no  occasion  for  money'?’’  He  added,  that 
Alexander  was  more  in  want  of  it  than  he,  because 
he  had  more  mouths  to  feed.  Seeing  that  his  an¬ 
swer  made  them  sad,  he  accepted  of  thirty  minae 
(about  seventy-five  pounds)  that  he  might  not  seem 
to  despise  the  king’s  liberality  out  of  pride.  Thus, 
says  an  historian,  in  concluding  his  account  of  this 
fact,  the  king  would  have  purchased  the  friendship 
of  the  philosopher,  and  the  philosopher  would  not 
sell  it  to  the  king.8 

His  disinterestedness  must  have  reduced  him  to 
great  poverty,  as  he  could  not  discharge  a  certain 
tax,  which  strangers  were  obliged  to  pay  yearly  into 
the  public  treasury  of  Athens.  Plutarch  9  tells  us, 
that  one  day,  as  they  were  hauling  him  to  prison  for 
not  having  paid  this  tribute,  the  orator  Lycurgus 
discharged  the  sum,  and  took  him  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  who  frequently  are 
not  too  sensible  of  the  merit  of  the  learned.  Xeno¬ 
crates  some  days  after  meeting  the  son  of  his  deliver¬ 
er,  told  him;  “I  pay  your  father  the  favour  he  did 
me  with  interest;  for  all  the  world  praises  him  upon 
my  account.”  Diogenes  Laertius  10  tells  us  some¬ 
thing  very  like  this  of  him,  which  perhaps  is  the 
same  fact  disguised  under  different  circumstances. 
He  says,  that  the  Athenians  sold  him,  because  he 
could  not  pay  the  capitation  laid  upon  strangers;  but 
that  Demetrius  Phalereus  bought  him,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  gave  him  his  liberty.  It  is  not  very  probable, 
that  the  Athenians  should  treat  a  philosopher  of  the 
reputation  of  Xenocrates  with  so  much  cruelty’. 

Athens  had  a  very  high  idea  of  his  probity. n  One 
day  when  he  appeared  before  the  judges  to  give  evi¬ 
dence  in  some  affair,  on  his  going  towards  the  altar,  in 
order  to  swear  that  what  he  had  affirmed  was  true, 
all  the  judges  rose  up,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to 
do  so,  declaring  that  his  word  was  as  satisfactory  to 
them  as  an  oath. 

«  Cic.  Tuse.  (lucest.  1.  5.  n.  91.  Val.  Max.  1.  iv.  c.  3. 

’  Cum  postridie  rogarent  eum,  cui  numerari  juberet: 

Quid  !  Vos  hesterna,  inquit,  cmnula  non  iutellexistis,  me 

pecunia  non  ege re?  duos  eum  tristiores  vidisaet,  triginta 

minas  accepit,  ne  aspernari  regis  liberalitatem  videretur, 

Cic. 

8  Ita  rex  philosophi  amicitiam  emere  voluit:  pbilosophus 
regi  suam  vendere  noluit.  Val.  Max. 

9  Plut.  in  Flainin.  p.  375.  i°  Diog.  Laert.  in  Xenoc. 

“  Cic.  Orat.  pro.  Com.  Balb.  n.  14.  Nil.  Max,  1.  vi.  c.  8- 
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Happening  in  company,  where  abundance  of  scan¬ 
dal  was  talked,  he  did  not  share  in  it,  and  continued 
mute.  Upon  being  asked  by  somebody  the  reason 
of  his  profound  silence,  he  replied:  “  It  is  because  I 
have  often  repented  of  speaking,  but  never  of  hold¬ 
ing  my  tongue  ” 

He  had  a  very  fine  maxim  upon  the  education  of 
youth,  which  it  were  to  be  wished  parents  would 
cause  to  be  observed  in  their  houses.1  He  was,  from 
their  earliest  infancy,  for  having  wise  and  virtuous 
discourses  often  repeated  in  their  presence  j  but  with¬ 
out  affectation  ;*  in  order  that  they  might  seize  in  a 
manner  their  ears,  as  a  place  hitherto  unoccupied, 
through  which  virtue  aud  vice  might  equally  pene¬ 
trate  to  the  heart;  and  that  these  wise  and  virtuous 
discourses,  like  faithful  sentinels,  should  keep  the  en¬ 
trance  firmly  closed  against  all  words  that  might  cor¬ 
rupt  the  purity  of  manners  in  the  least,  till  by  long 
habit  youth  were  become  strong,  and  their  ears  safe 
against  the  envenomed  breath  of  bad  conversation.® 

According  to  Xenocrates,  there  are  no  true  philo¬ 
sophers  but  those  who  do  that  voluntarily  and  of  their 
own  accord,  which  others  do  only  through  fear  of  pun¬ 
ishment  and  the  laws.4 

He  composed  several  works,  amongst  the  rest  one 
upon  the  method  of  reigning  well;  at  least  Alexander 
asked  it  of  him.® 

He  lost  little  time  in  visits,  was  very  fond  of  the 
retirement  of  his  study,  and  meditated  much.  He  sel¬ 
dom  was  seen  in  the  streets:  but  when  he  appeared 
therej  the  debauched  youth  used  to  fly  to  avoid  meet¬ 
ing  him. 

A  young  Athenian,  more  vicious  than  the  rest,  and 
absolutely  infamous  for  his  irregularities,  in  which  he 
gloried,  was  not  so  much  awed  by  him.®  His  name 
was  Polemon.  After  a  debauch,  passing  by  the  school 
of  Xenocrates,  and  finding  the  door  open,  he  went  in, 
full  of  wine,  sweet  with  essence,  and  with  a  wreath  on 
his  head.  In  this  condition  he  took  his  seat  among 
the  auditors,  less  to  hear  than  out  of  insolence.  The 
whole  assembly  were  strangely  surprised  and  offend¬ 
ed.  Xenocrates,  without  the  least  emotion  or  change 
of  countenance,  only  varied  the  discourse,  and  went 
on  with  speaking  upon  temperance  and  sobriety,  all 
the  advantages  of  which  he  set  in  full  light,  by  oppo¬ 
sing  to  those  virtues  the  shame  and  turpitude  of  the 
contrary  vices.  The  young  libertine,  who  listened 
with  attention,  opened  his  eyes  to  the  deformity  of 
his  condition,  and  was  ashamed  of  himself.  The 
wreath  falls  from  his  head;  with  downcast  eyes  he 
hides  himself  in  his  cloak,  and  instead  of  that  gay  in¬ 
solence  which  he  had  shown  on  entering  the  school, 
he  appears  serious  and  thoughtful.7  An  entire  change 
of  conduct  ensued;  and  absolutely  cured  of  his  bau 
assious  by  a  single  discourse,  from  an  infamous  de- 
auchee,  he  became  an  excellent  philosopher,  and 
made  a  happy  amends  for  the  vices  of  his  youth  by  a 
wise  and  regular  course  of  life,  from  which  he  never 
departed. 

Xenocrates  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  A.  M. 
3688,  Ant.  J.  C.  316,  in  the  first  year  of  the  116th 
Olympiad. 

POLEMON.  CRATES.  GRANTOR. 

I  join  these  three  philosophers  under  the  same  ti¬ 
tle,  because  little  is  known  of  their  lives. 


«  Plut.  de  Audit,  p.  38. 

*  Tu>v  k'bywv  Tovg  (pxvkovg  tyvkxrle&i  yrxgxtvodv  %  Srt- 

%e> i?ous,  wtrwep  ivTgxqtvTctg  V7r c  <ptko<ro qi xg f 

idtt  tvjv  /xxktgx  xivovftlvuv  xvto v  xcci  x vxyret^OfAivrjv  J&w- 
(xv  x*Tct%eiv. 

*  He  alludes  to  the  Athlete,  who  in  boxing  used  to  cover 
their  heads  and  ears  with  a  kind  of  leathern  cap,  to  deaden 
the  violence  of  the  blows.  He  says  that  this  precaution  is 
much  more  necessary  to  youth.  For  all  the  risk  the  Athietae 
ran  was  of  having  their  ears  hurt;  whereas,  young  persons 
hazard  their  innocence,  and  even  the  loss  of  themselves. 

4  Plut.  de  Virt.  Moral,  p.  44G.  6  Diog.  Laert. 

*  Diog.  Laert.  Val.  Max.  1.  vi.  c.  90. 

■*  - - Faciasne  quod  olim 

Mutatus  Polemon  ?  Punas  insignia  morbi, 

Fasciolas,  cubital,  focalia  ?  potus  ut  ille 
Dicitur  ex  collo  furtim  carpsisse  coronas, 

Postquam  est  impransi  correptus  voce  magistri. 

Hor.  Sat.  iii.  1.  3. 
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Polemon  worthily  succeeded  his  master  Xenocra¬ 
tes,  and  never  departed  from  his  opinions,  nor  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  wisdom  and  sobriety,  which  he  had  set  him. 
He  renounced  wine  in  such  a  manner  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  which  was  the  time  his  celebrated  change  of 
conduct  began,  that  during  the  rest  of  his  life  he  ne¬ 
ver  drank  any  thing  but  water.8 

Crates,  who  was  his  successor,  is  little  known,  and 
must  be  distinguished  from  a  cynic  philosopher  of 
the  same  name,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  in  the  se¬ 
quel. 

Crantor  was  more  famous.  He  was  of  Soli  in 
Cilicia.  He  quitted  his  native  country,  and  came 
to  Athens,  where  he  was  the  disciple  of  Xenocrates 
at  the  same  time  with  Polemon.  He  passes  for  one 
of  the  great  pillars  of  the  Platonic  sect.9  What 
Horace  says  of  him  in  praising  Homer,  argues  the 
great  reputation  of  this  philosopher,  and  how  much 
his  principles  of  morality  were  in  esteem: 

Qui  quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  ulile,  quid  non, 
Plenius  ac  melius  Chrysippo  et  Crantore  dicit. 

Hor.  Ep.  ii.  i,  I, 

Who  tells  what’s  great,  what  mean,  what  fit,  what  net, 

Better  than  Crantor  orChrysippus  taught. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  his  principles  upon  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  as  we  shall  see  in  its  place. 

He  wrote  a  book  upon  Consolation, >0  which  is  lost: 
it  was  addressed  to  Hippocles,  whom  an  early  death 
had  deprived  of  all  his  children.  It  is  mentioned  as 
a  book  of  gold,  of  which  every  word  deserved  to  be 
got  by  heart.n  Cicero  had  made  great  use  of  it  in  a 
tract  that  bore  the  same  title.  Arcesilaus  the  author 
of  the  middle  Academy  was  his  disciple. 

SECTION  II.— OF  THE  MIDDLE  ACADEMY. 

It  is  so  called,  because  it  flourished  between  the 
ancient  Academy  instituted  by  Plato,  and  the  new 
that  soon  succeeded  it,  of  which  Carneades  was  the 
author. 

ARCESILAUS. 

Arcesilaus  was  born  at  Pitane  in  iEoha.12  He 
went  to  Athens,  and  became  the  disciple  of  the  great¬ 
est  philosophers,  of  which  number  were  Polemon, 
Theophrastus,  Crantor,  Diodorus,  and  Pyrrho. 18  It 
was  evidently  of  the  last  that  he  learned  to  doubt 
every  thing.  He  was  only  an  academic  by  name, 
which  he  retained  out  of  respect  to  Crantor,  upon 
being  whose  disciple  he  valued  himself.  He  succeed¬ 
ed  Crates,  or  according  to  others,  Polemon,  as  prq- 
fessor  in  the  Platonic  school,  in  which  he  became  an 
innovator,14  for  he  founded  a  sect,  which  was  call- 

1  the  second  or  middle  Academy,  to  distinguish  it 
from  that  of  Plato.  He  was  very  opposite  to  the 
Dogmatists,  or  the  philosophers  who  affirmed  and 
decided.  He  seemed  to  doubt  all  things;  maintains 
ed  both  sides  of  a  question,  and  determined  nothing. 
He  had  a  great  number  of  disciples.  To  attack  all 
the  sciences,  and  to  reject  not  only  the  evidence  of 
the  senses,  but  of  reason,  was  certainly  the  boldest 
undertaking  that  could  be  formed  in  the  republic  of 
letters.  To  hope  any  success  in  it,  required  all  the 
merit  of  Arcesilaus.  He  was  by  nature  of  a  happy, 
ready,  warm,  genius:  his  person  was  very  graceful, 
and  his  manner  of  speaking  happy  apd  delightful.!* 
The  beauty  of  his  aspect  admirably  seconded  the 
charms  of  his  utterance.  Accordingly'  Lucullus,  who 
learnedly  and  solidly  refutes  the  opinion  of  the  Aca¬ 
demics,  says  that  nobody  would  have  followed  the 
opinion  of  Arcesilaus,  if  the  eloquence  and  address 


*  Athen.  1.  ii.  p.  44. 

•  Crantor  ille  qui  in  nostra  academia  vel  in  primis  fuit 
nobilis.  Cic.  7'usc.  Quasi.  1.  iii.  n.  12. 

Plut.  de  Consol,  p.  104. 

11  Legimns  omnes  Crantoris,  veteris  Academici,  de  luctu: 
est  enim  non  magnus,  verum  aureolus,  et.  ut  Tuberoni  Panee- 
tius  praeci pit,  ad  verbum  ediscendus  libellus.  Head.  Cdutust. 
i.  iv.  n.  135. 

Diog.  Laert.  in  Arcesil. 

13  Num.  apud.  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  1.  xiv.  c.  5. 

14  Diog.  Laert. 

34  Arcesilaus  floruit,  turn  acumine  ingenii,  turn  adourabili 
quodam  lepore  dicendi.  Academ.  Quasi.  1,  iv-  n.  16. 
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of  the  teacher  had  not  covered,  and  made  the  mani¬ 
fest  absurdity  of  his  doctrine  disappear.' 

Things  much  for  his  honour  are  related  of  his 
liberality.  He  delighted  in  doing  good,  and  was  not 
willing  that  it  should  be  known.2  Visiting  a  friend  3 
who  was  sick,  and  wanted  necessaries,  but  was 
ashamed  to  own  it,  he  dexterously  slid  a  purse  full 
of  money  under  his  pillow,  to  spare  his  shame  and  de¬ 
licacy,  and  that  he  might  seem  rather  to  have  found 
than  accepted  it.4  Authors  do  not  give  so  favourable 
a  testimony  of  the  purity  of  his  manners,  and  accuse 
him  of  the  most  infamous  vices.®  And  that  ought 
not  to  appear  strange  in  a  philosopher,  who,  doubt¬ 
ing  every  thing,  doubted,  in  consequence,  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  could  not  really  admit 
any  rule  in  respect  to  the  duties  of  civil  life.  He  did 
not  care  to  have  any  part  in  the  public  affairs.6  How¬ 
ever,  having  been  chosen  to  go  to  Demetrias  in  or¬ 
der  to  negotiate  for  his  country  with  Antigonus,  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  deputation,  but  returned  without  success. 
In  the  torments  of  the  gout,  he  affected  the  patience 
and  insensibility  of  a  Stoic.7  “Nothing  from  these 
has  reached  this,”  said  he,  pointing  to  his  feet  and 
touching  his  breast,®  to  Carneades  the  Epicurean, 
who  was  much  concerned  to  see  him  suffer  in  that 
manner.  He  was  for  making  the  other  believe,  that 
his  soul  was  inaccessible  to  pain.  Lofty  language, 
with  nothing  real  in  it  but  pride! 

Arcesilaus  flourished  about  the  120th  Olympiad, 
that  is,  about  the  year  of  the  world  3704. s  He  died 
of  excessive  drinking,  which  had  made  him  delirious, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-five. 

His  successors  were  Lacydes,  Evander,  and  Ege- 
simus,  which  last  was  the  master  of  Carneades. '0 

SECTION  III. — OF  THE  NEW  ACADEMY. 
CARNEADES. 

Carneades  of  Cyrene  instituted  the  third  or  new 
Academy,  which,  properly  speaking,  did  not  differ 
from  the  second.  For,  except  some  few  palliatives, 
Carneades  was  as  warm  and  zealous  an  advocate  for 
uncertainty  as  Arcesilaus.  The  difference  between 
them,  and  the  innovation  ascribed  to  him  of  whom 
we  now  speak,  consist  in  his  not  denying  wifh  Arce¬ 
silaus,  that  there  are  truths;  but  he  maintained  that 
they  were  compounded  with  so  many'  obscurities,  or 
rather  falsehoods,  that  it  was  not  in  our  power  to  dis¬ 
cern  with  certainty  the  true  from  the  false.il  He  went 
therefore  so  far  as  to  admit  that  there  were  probable 
things,  and  agreed  that  probability  might  determine 
us  to  act,  provided  we  did  riot  pronounce  absolutely 
upon  any  thing.  Thus  he  seems  to  have  retained  at 
bottom  the  whole  doctrine  of  Arcesilaus,  but  out  of 
policy,  and  to  deprive  his  opponents  of  the  more 
specious  pretexts  for  declaiming  against,  and  ridicu¬ 
ling  him,  he  granted  degrees  of  probability,  which 


*  Quis  ista,  tam  aperte  perspicu^que  et  perversa  et  falsa, 

secutus  esset,  nisi  tanta  in  Arcesiia - et  copia  rerum,  et 

dicendi  vis  fuisset  ?  Ibid  II.  lit). 

a  ’Ev*^yer^(r»i  ijv  xoci  \«3e7v  rtjv  «rv$5- 

t«tos.  Diog.  Laert. 

»  Seneca  calls  him  Ctesibius :  Plutarch  gives  him  another 
name.  De  Discrim.  Jimic.  et  Mulat.  p.  63. 

*  Arcesilaus  ut  aiunt,  amico  pauperi,  et  paupertatem  suam 
dissimulanti,  segro  autem,  et  ne  hoc  quidem  confitenti  deesse 
sibi  in  sumptum  ad  necessarios  usus,  cum  clam  euocurren- 
dum  judicasset,  pulvino  ejus  ignorantis  saculum  subjecit,  ut 
homo  inutiliter  verecundus,  quod  desiderabat,  inveniret  po- 
tius  quam  acciperet.  Sen  re.  de  Benef.  1.  ii. 

»  Diog.  Laert.  t  Idem, 

1  Is  cum  arderet  et  prodagrae  doloribus,  visitassetque  ho- 
minem  Carneades  Epicuri  perfamiliaris,  et  tristis  exiret: 
mane,  quaeso,  inquit,  Carneade  noster.  Nihil  illinc  hue  per- 
venit,  oftendens  pedes  et  peclus.  De  Finib.  1.  v.  n.  94. 

*  The  ancients  believed  the  breast  the  seat  of  the  soul 
and  of  courage. 

*  Diog.  Laert.  »°  Acad.  Quaest.  I.  iv.  n.  16. 

*  t  Non  sumus  ii  quibus  nihil  verum  esse  videatur,  sed  ii 
qui  omnfous  veris  falsa  quaedam  adjuncts  esse  dicamus,  tanta 
similitudine,  ut  in  iis  nulla  insit  certa  judicandi  et  assenti- 
•ndi  nota.  Ex  quo  existit  et  illud,  multa  esse  probabilia; 
quae  quanquam  non  perciperentur,  tamen,  quia,  visum  habe 
sent  quendam  insignem  et  illustrem,  his  sapientis  vita  rege- 
retur.  De  Nat.  Deor.  1.  i.  n.  12. 


ou°-ht  to  determine  the  wise  man  to  choose  this  or 
that  in  the  conduct  of  civil  life.  He  saw  plainly,  that 
without  these  concessions  he  should  never  be  able  to 
answer  the  strongest  objections  to  his  principle,  nor 
to  prove  that  it  did  not  reduce  man  to  inaction. 

Carneades  was  the  declared  antagonist  of  the  Sto¬ 
ics,  and  applied  himself  with  extreme  ardour  to  refute 
the  works  of  Chrysippus,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
the  support  of  the  Porch.  He  so  ardently  desired  to 
overcome  him,  that  in  preparing  for  the  dispute  he 
took  hellebore,  in  order  to  have  his  mind  the  more 
free,  and  to  give  the  fire  of  his  imagination  the  greater 
force  against  him.'2 

A  maxim  of  morality,  very  admirable  in  a  pagan,  is 
ascribed  to  him.13  “  If  a  person  knew,”  says  he,  “  that 
an  enemy,  or  another  whose  death  would  be  for  his 
advantage,  would  come  to  sit  down  upon  the  grass 
where  an  aspic  lurked.it  would  be  acting  dishonestly 
not  to  give  him  notice  of  it,  even  though  his  silence 
might  pass  with  impunity,  nobody  being  capable  of 
making  a  crime  of  it.”  But  the  conduct  of  these  pa¬ 
gans  was  always  inconsistent  with  itself  in  some  part 
or  other.  This  grave  philosopher  was  not  ashamed 
of  keeping  a  concubine  in  the  house  with  him. 

Plutarch  has  preserved  a  pretty  reflection  of  Car¬ 
neades,14  in  his  treatise  upon  the  difference  between  a 
friend  and  a  flatterer.  He  had  cited  the  example  of 
one,  who,  in  disputing  the  prize  in  the  horserace  with 
Alexander,  had  suffered  himself  to  be  beat  designed¬ 
ly,  for  which  that  prince  was  very  angry  with  him: 
he  adds,  “That  the  menage  is  the  only  thing,  in 
which  young  princes  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
flattery.  Their  other  masters  frequently'  enough  as¬ 
cribe  good  qualities  to  them,  which  they  have  not. 
But  a  horse,  without  regard  to  rich  or  poor,  to  sub¬ 
ject  or  sovereign,. throws  all  the  awkward  riders  that 
back  him.” 

The  embassy  of  Carneades  to  Rome  is  much  cele- 
bated:  I  have  spoken  of  it  elewhere. 

To  conclude  what  relates  to  Carneades,  I  shall  ob¬ 
serve  that  he  had  not  entirely  neglected  Physics,  but 
that  he  had  made  Ethics  his  principal  study.  He  was 
extremely  laborious,  and  so  avaricious  of  his  time, 
that  he  took  no  care  either  to  pare  his  nails  or  cut 
his  hair. '®  Solely  devoted  to  meditation,  he  not  only 
avoided  feasts,  but  even  forgot  to  eat  at  his  own  table, 
so  that  his  servant,  who  was  also  his  concubine,  was 
obliged  to  put  meat  into  his  hand,  and  almost  into  his 
mouth.  He  was  extremely  afraid  of  dying.  1®  How¬ 
ever,  upon  being  informed  that  his  antagonist  Anti¬ 
pater,  the  Stoic  philosopher,  had  poisoned  himself, 
he  assumed  a  short  sally  of  courage  against  death, 

and  cried  out:  “Then  give  me  also” - “What?” 

asked  somebody.  “Mulled  wine,”  replied  he,  having 
bethought  himself  better  of  it.  Diogenes  Laertius 
ridicules  this  pusillanimity,  and  reproaches  him  with 
having  chosen  rather  to  languish  long  of  the  phthisic, 
than  to  give  himself  death:  for  that  the  pagans  thought 
glorious,  though  the  wisest  among  them  were  of  a 
different  opinion,  “and  believed,  that  nature  was  the 
tacit  law  of  God.”  He  died  in  the  fourth  year  of 
the  162d  Olympiad,  A.  M.  3871,  Ant.  J.  C.  133,  aged 
eighty-five  years. 

CLITOMACHUS. 

Ct-ITOMACHUS,  the  disciple  of  Carneades,  was  hi* 
successor.'7  He  was  a  Carthaginian,  and  called  As- 
drubal  in  the  Punic  tongue.  He  composed  several 
books,  which  were  highly  esteemed,  and  of  which 
one  was  entitled,  Consolation.  He  addressed  it  to 
his  countrymen  after  the  taking  and  destruction  of 
Carthage,  to  console  them  under  the  state  of  captiv¬ 
ity  into  which  they  were  fallen. 

PHILO.  ANTIOCHUS. 

Philo  succeeded  his  master  Clitomachus.'3  He 
taught  both  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  but  at  different 
times.  Cicero  frequented  his  school,  and  improved 


■»  Val.  Max.],  viii.  c.  7.  n  Cic.  de  Pineb.  1.  ii  n.  59. 
14  Page  58.  it  Diog.  Laert.  Val.  Max.  1.  viii.  c.  7 

“  Diog.  Laert. 

11  Plut.  de  Fort.  Alex,  p.328.  Cic.  l.iii.  Tuscul.  Contest, 
"•  54.  is  Tuscul  Qurest.  1  ’i.  n.  9 
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from  his  double  lectures.  He  was  also  the  hearer  of 
Antiochus,  Philo’s  disciple  and  successor. 

Antiochus  was  of  Ascalon,  and  is  the  last  of  the 
Academic  philosophers  mentioned  in  history.  Cicero 
in  his  voyage  to  Athens  was  charmed  with  his  calm, 
flowing,  graceful  maimer  of  speaking:  t  but  he  did 
not  approve  of  the  change  he  had  introduced  in  the 
method  of  Carneades.  For  Antiochus,  after  having 
long  and  strenuously  maintained  the  opinions  of  the 
new  Academy,  which  rejected  entirely  the  evidence 
of  the  senses,  and  even  of  reason,  and  taught  that 
there  was  nothing  certain,  had  on  a  sudden  embraced 
those  of  the  old  Academy;  either  from  being  unde¬ 
ceived  by  the  conviction  of  reason  and  the  report  of 
his  senses;  or,  as  some  believed,  from  jealousy  and 
envy  for  the  disciples  of  Clitomachus  and  Philo. 

Lucullus,* *  the  famous  Roman,  as  well  known  for 
his  wonderful  taste  for  the  sciences  as  his  great  abi¬ 
lity  in  war,  had  declared  openly  for  the  sect  of  the 
Academics,  not  of  the  new  Academy,  though  then 
very  flourishing  from  the  writings  of  Carneades  which 
Philo  explained,  but  for  that  of  the  old  Academy,  of 
which  the  school  was  held  at  that  time  by  Antiochus. 
He  had  cultivated  the  friendship  of  that  philosopher 
with  extreme  ardour:  he  gave  him  an  apartment  in 
his  own  house,  and  made  use  of  his  assistance  in  op¬ 
posing  the  disciples  of  Philo,  of  whom  Cicero  was 
the  chief. 

ARTICLE  V. 

OF  THE  PERIPATETICS. 

ARISTOTLE. 

I  HAVE  already  observed,  that  after  Plato’s  death, 
his  disciples  divided  themselves  into  two  sects:  of 
which  the  one  continued  in  the  school  where  Plato 
had  taught,  and  the  other  removed  to  the  Lycaeum, 
an  agreeable  place  in  the  suburbs  of  Athens.  Aris¬ 
totle  was  the  chief  and  founder  of  the  latter.  He 
was  a  native  of  Stagira,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  and 
was  born  in  the  first  year  of  the  99th  Oylmpiad,  A. 
M.  3620,  forty  years  after  Plato.3  His  father  Nico- 
machus  was  a  physician,  and  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Amyntas  king  of  Macedonia,  Philip’s  father.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  to  Athens,  and  entered 
himself  in  the  school  of  Plato,  under  whom  he  stu¬ 
died  twenty  years.  He  was  its  greatest  honour,  and 
Plato  used  to  call  him  the  soul  of  the  school.  His 
passion  for  study  was  so  great,  that  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  sleep  from  engrossing  him,  he  placed  a  basin  of 
brass  by  his  bed-side,  and  when  he  lay  down,  ex¬ 
tended  one  of  his  hands  out  of  bed  with  an  iron  ball 
in  it,  that  the  noise  made  by  the  falling  of  the  ball 
into  the  basin,  when  he  fell  asleep  might  immediately 
awaken  him. 

After  Plato’s  death,  which  happened  in  the  first 
year  of  the  108th  Olympiad,  A.  M.  3656,  he  retired 
to  the  house  of  Hermias  tyrant  of  Atarnea  in  Mysia, 
his  fellow-pupil,  who  received  him  with  joy,  and 
loaded  him  with  honours.  Hermias  having  been  con¬ 
demned  and  put  to  death  by  the  king  of  Persia,  Aris¬ 
totle  married  his  sister  Pithais,  who  was  left  without 
fortune  or  protector.  It  was  at  this  time  Philip  chose 
him,  to  take  care  of  the  education  of  his  son  Alexan¬ 
der,  who  might  then  be  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  old.  He  had  long  before  designed  him  that 
important  and  glorious  employment.4  As  soon  as 
his  son  came  into  the  world,  he  informed  him  of  his 
birth  by  a  letter,  which  does  Philip  no  less  honour 
than  Aristotle,  and  which  I  am  not  afraid  to  repeat 
in  this  place.  “You  have  this,”  says  he,  “  to  inform 
you,  that  I  have  a  son.  I  thank  the  gods,  not  so 
much  for  having  given  him  to  me,  as  for  having  given 
him  to  me  in  the  time  of  Aristotle.  It  is  with  rea¬ 
son  I  assure  myself,  that  you  will  make  a  successor 
worthy  of  us,  and  a  king  worthy  of  Macedonia.” 
Quinctilian3  says  expressly,  that  Aristotle  taught 


*  Plut.  in  Cic.  p.  862.  »  Plut.  in  Lucull.  pp.  5J9,  520. 

»  Diog.  Laert.  4  Aul.  Gell.  I.  ix.  c.  3. 

»  An  Philippus  Macedonum  rex  Alexandre  filio  suo  prima 
literarum  elementa  tradi  ab  Aristoteie  summo  ejus  tetatis 
Philosopho  voluisset,  aut  iiie  suseepisset  hocofficium.si  non 
Studiorum  initia  a  perfeclissimo  quoque  tractari,  pertinere 
d  summam  credidisset?  Quinctil.  1.  i.  e.  1 
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Alexander  the  first  rudiments  of  grammar.  But  as 
that  opinion  admits  of  some  difficulty,  I  do  not  en¬ 
tirely  give  into  it.  When  the  time  for  taking  upon 
him  the  education  of  that  prince  arrived,  Aristotle 
repaired  to  Macedonia.  We  have  seen  elsewhere 
the  high  value,  which  Philip  and  Alexander  expres¬ 
sed  for  his  extraordinary  merit. 

After  a  residence  of  some  years  in  that  court,  he 
obtained  permission  to  retire.  Callisthenes,  who  had 
accompanied  him  thither,  took  his  place,  and  was 
appointed  to  follow  Alexander  into  trie  field.  Aris¬ 
totle*  in  whom  profound  judgment  and  a  great  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world  were  united,  upon  the  point  of 
setting  sail  for  Athens,  advised  Callisthenes  not  to 
forget  one  maxim  of  Xenophanes,  which  he  judged 
absolutely  necessary  to  persons  who  live  in  courts: 
“  Speak  seldom  to  the  prince,  or  speak  so  as  to  please 
him:  that  your  silence  may  either  make  you  more 
secure,  or  your  discourse  more  agreeable  to  him.” 
Callisthens,  who  was  naturally  morose  and  austere, 
made  but  ill  use  of  this  counsel,  which  indeed  at 
bottom  savours  more  of  the  courtier  than  the  phi¬ 
losopher. 

Aristotle,  then,  not  having  thought  proper  to  fol¬ 
low  his  pupil  to  the  war,  to  which  his  attachment  to 
study  made  him  very  averse,  after  Alexander’s  de¬ 
parture  returned  to  Athens.  He  was  received  there 
with  all  the  marks  of  distinction  due  to  a  philosopher 
that  excelled  in  so  many  respects.  Xenocrates  at 
that  time  presided  in  Plato’s  school  in  the  Academy. 
Aristotle  opened  his  in  the  Lycaeum.  The  concourse 
of  his  hearers  was  extraordinary.  In  the  morning 
his  lessons  were  upon  philosophy,  and  in  the  after¬ 
noon  upon  rhetoric:  he  usually  gave  them  walking, 
which  occasioned  his  disciples  to  be  called  Peripate¬ 
tics.  He  taught  only  philosophy  at  first:  but  the 
great  reputation  of  Isocrates,  then  ninety  years  old, 
who  had  applied  himself  solely  to  rhetoric,  and  with 
incredible  success,  excited  his  jealousy  and  induced 
him  also  to  teach  it. 7  It  is  perhaps  to  this  noble 
emulation,  allowable  between  the  learned,  when  con¬ 
fined  to  imitating,  or  even  surpassing  what  others 
have  done  well,  that  we  owe  Aristotle’s  Rhetoric, 
the  most  complete  and  most  esteemed  work  the  an¬ 
cients  have  left  us  upon  that  subject;  unless  we  choose 
rather  to  believe  it  composed  for  Alexander. 

So  shining  a  merit  as  Aristotle’s  did  not  fail  to  ex¬ 
cite  envy,  which  seldom  spares  great  men.  As  long 
as  Alexander  lived,  that  conqueror’s  name  suspended 
the  effects  of  it,  and  awed  the  malignity  of  his  ene¬ 
mies.  But  he  was  no  sooner  dead,  than  they  rose  up 
in  concert  against  him,  and  swore  his  destruction. 
Eurymedon,  priest  of  Ceres,  lent  them  his  assistance, 
and  served  tneir  hatred  with  a  zeal  the  more  to  be 
feared,  as  it  was  covered  with  the  mask  of  religion 
He  cited  Aristotle  before  the  judges,  and  accused 
him  of  impiety,  pretending  that  he  taught  doctrines 
contrary  to  the  worship  of  the  gods  established  at 
Athens.  To  prove  this,  he  referred  to  Aristotle’s 
hymn  in  honour  of  Hermias,  and  the  inscription  en¬ 
graved  upon  his  statue  in  the  temple  of  Delphos. 
This  inscription  is  still  extant  in  Athenaeus  and  Di¬ 
ogenes  Laertius.  It  consists  of  four  verses,  which 
have  no  relation  to  sacred  matters,  but  only  to  the 
king  of  Persia’s  perfidy  to  the  unfortunate  friend  of 
Aristotle:  neither  is  the  hymn  more  criminal.  Aris¬ 
totle  might  perhaps  have  offended  Eurymedon  the 
priest  of  Ceres  personally  by  some  stroke  of  ridicule, 
a  much  more  unpardonable  crime  than  only  attack¬ 
ing  the  gods.  However  this  may  be,  not  believing 
it  safe  to  wait  the  event  of  a  trial,  he  quitted  Athens, 
after  having  taught  there  thirteen  years.  He  retired 
to  Chalcis  in  the  island  of  Euboea,  and  pled  his  cause 
from  that  place  in  writing.  Athenaeus®  repeats  some 
expressions  in  this  apology,  but  does  not  warrant 
them  positively  to  be  Aristotle’s.  Somebody  asking 


e  Aristoteles,  Callisthenem  auditorem  suum^ad  Aiexan- 
drum  dimittens,  monuit  ut  cum  eo  aut  rarissime,  aut  qudm 
jucundissimfi  loqueretur  :  quo  scilicet  apud  regias  aures  vel 
silentio  tulior,  vel  sermone  e-set  acceptior.  Val.  L 

Hi-  c.  2.  ....  ...  , 

t  Cic.  1.  iii.  de  Orat,  n.  141.  Quinctil.  I.  in.  c.  1. 

*  Athen.  1.  xv.  pp.  696,  697. 
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him  the  cause  of  his  retiring,  he  answered,  “  that  it 
was  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from  committing  a 
Becond  murder  upon  philosophy,”  alluding  to  the 
death  of  Socrates.l 

It  is  pretended  that  he  died  of  grief,  because  he 
could  not  discover  the  cause  of  the  ebbing  and  flow¬ 
ing  of  the  Euripus,  and  that  he  even  threw  himself 
headlong  into  that  sea,  saying,  “  Let  the  Euripus 
swallow  me,  since  I  cannot  comprehend  it.”  There 
were  a  multitude  of  other  things  in  nature  beyond 
his  comprehension,  and  he  was  too  wise  to  be  morti¬ 
fied  on  that  account.  Others  2  affirm,  with  more  pro¬ 
bability,  that  he  died  of  the  colic  in  the  63d  year  of 
his  age,  A.  M.  3683,  two  years  after  Alexander’s 
death.  He  was  extremely  honoured  in  Stagira,  the 
place  of  his  nativity.  It  had  been  demolished  by 
Philip  king  of  Macedonia:  but  Alexander  caused  it 
to  be  rebuilt  at  the  request  of  Aristotle.3  The  in¬ 
habitants  in  gratitude  for  that  benefit  instituted  a  fes¬ 
tival  in  honour  of  this  philosopher,  and  when  he  died 
at  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  transported  his  bones  to  their 
city,  erected  an  altar  upon  his  monument,  gave  the 
place  the  name  of  Aristotle,  and  afterwards  held  their 
assemblies  in  it.  He  left  a  son  called  Nicomachus, 
and  a  daughter  who  was  married  to  a  grandson  of 
Demaratus  king  of  Sparta. 

I  have  related  elsewhere  the  fate  of  his  works, 
during  how  many  years  they  remained  buried  and 
unknown,  and  in  what  manner  they  were  at  length 
brought  to  light  and  made  public. 

Quintilian  4  says,  that  he  does  not  know  which  to 
admire  most  in  Aristotle,  his  vast  and  profound  eru¬ 
dition,  the  prodigious  number  of  the  writings  which 
he  left  behind  him,  the  beauty  of  his  style,  or  the  in¬ 
finite  variety  of  his  works.  One  would  believe,  says 
he  in  another  place,  that  he  must  have  employed  se¬ 
veral  ages  in  study,  for  comprehending  within  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge  all  that  regards  not  only 
philosophy  and  rhetoric,  but  even  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals,  whose  nature  and  properties  he  studied  with 
infinite  application.5  Alexander,  to  second  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  ardour  in  that  learned  labour, s  and  to  satisfy 
his  own  curiosity,  gave  orders  for  making  exact  in¬ 
quiries  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Greece  and 
Asia  into  all  that  related  to  birds,  fish,  and  animals 
of  every  kind:  an  expense  which  amounted  to  above 
eight  hundred  talents,  or  eight  hundred  thousand 
Cl'owns.7  Aristotle  composed  above  fifty  volumes,  up¬ 
on  this  subject,  of  which  only  ten  remain. 

The  university  of  Paris  has  thought  very  differ¬ 
ently  at  different  times  of  Aristotle’s  writings.  In 
the  council  of  Sens  held  at  Paris  in  1209,  all  his 
books  were  ordered  to  be  burned,  and  the  reading, 
writing,  or  keeping  them  prohibited.  The  rigour  of 
this  prohibition  was  afterwards  somewhat  abated. 
At  length,  by  a  decree  of  the  two  cardinals  sent  by 
pope  Urban  V.  to  Paris,  in  the  year  1366,  to  regulate 
the  university,  all  the  books  of  Aristotle  were  allow¬ 
ed  there;  and  that  decree  was  renewed  and  confirm¬ 
ed  in  1452,  by  cardinal  Etouteville.  From  that  time 
Aristotle’s  doctrine  always  prevailed  in  the  universi¬ 
ty  of  Paris,  till  the  happy  discoveries  of  the  last  age 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  learned,  and  made  them  em¬ 
brace  a  system  of  philosophy  highly  different  from 
the  ancient  opinions  of  the  schools.  But  as  Aristo¬ 
tle  was  formerly  admired  beyTond  due  bounds,  he  is 
perhaps  despised  at  present  more  than  he  deserves. 

ARISTOTLE’S  SUCCESSORS. 

Theophrastus  was  of  the  island  of  Lebos.  Aris¬ 
totle,  before  he  returned  to  Chalcis,  appointed  him 
his  successor.3  Accordingly  he  filled  the  place  of 
his  master  with  so  much  success  and  reputation,  that 
the  number  of  his  hearers  amounted  to  two  thou¬ 
sand.  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  one  of  his  disciples 
and  intimate  friends.  The  beauty  and  delicacy  of 
his  eloquence,  occasioned  his  being  called  Theo- 
Dhrastus,  which  signifies  “  divine  speaker.” 

Cicero  relates  a  circumstance  particular  enough  of 


*  jElian.  1.  iii.  c.  36. *  *  Laert. 

»  Ammon,  in  vit.  Aristot.  4  Lib.  x.  c.  72. 

•  Lib.  xii.  c.  ult.  8  Plin.  1.  viii.  c.  16. 

v  Athen.  1.  ix.  p.  898,  8  Laert. 


him.8  He  was  cheapening  something  of  an  herb- 
woman,  and  was  answered  by  her:  “No,  Mr.  Stran¬ 
ger,  you  shall  have  it  for  no  less."  He  was  extreme¬ 
ly  surprised  and  even  concerned,  that  after  having 
passed  great  part  of  his  life  at  Athens,  the  language 
of  which  he  piqued  himself  upon  speaking  in  pertec- 
tion,  he  could  however  still  be  discovered  for  a 
stranger.  But  it  was  his  attention  itself  to  the  puri¬ 
ty  of  the  Attic  dialect  carried  too  far,  that  occasion¬ 
ed  his  being  known  for  such,  as  Quintilian  observes. 
What  a  taste  had  Athens  even  down  to  the  meanest 
of  the  people! 

He  did  not  believe,  any  more  than  Aristotle,  that 
it  was  possible  to  enjoy  any  real  felicity  here  with¬ 
out  the  goods  and  conveniences  of  life:  in  which 
say's  Cicero, io  he  degraded  virtue,  and  deprived  her 
of  her  highest  glory;  reducing  her  to  an  incapacity 
of  making  man  happy  of  herself.  He  ascribes  su¬ 
preme  divinity,  in  one  place,  to  intelligence,  in  ano¬ 
ther  to  heaven  in  general,  and  after  that,  to  the  stars 
in  particular.it 

He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  exhausted  with 
labour  and  study.  He  is  said  to  have  murmured 
against  nature  at  his  death,  for  granting  a  long  life  to 
stags  and  ravens,  who  can  make  no  beneficial  use  of 
it;  whilst  she  abridged  that  of  man,  whom  a  longer 
date  would  enable  to  attain  a  perfect  knowledge  in 
the  sciences:!2  a  murmur  equally  trifling  and  unjust, 
and  which  the  light  of  reason  only  has  taught  many 
of  the  ancients  to  condemn,  as  a  kind  ot  rebellion 
against  the  divine  will.  Quid  enim  est  aliud  gigant- 
um  more  bellare  cum  diis,  nisi  natures  rejivgnare  ?  ”  13 

Strato  was  of  Lampsacus.14  He  applied  himself 
very  much  to  physics,  and  little  to  ethics,  which  oc¬ 
casioned  his  being  called  the  physician.  He  began 
to  preside  in  his  school  in  the  third  year  of  the  123d 
Olympiad,  A.  M.  3718,  and  taught  there  eighteen 
years.  He  was  the  master  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

Lycon  of  Troas.  He  governed  his  school  forty  years, 

Ariston.  Critolaus.  The  iatter  was  one  of  <lhe 
three  ambassadors  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  Rome  in 
the  second  year  of  the  140th  Olympiad,  A.  M.  3781 
and  the  5.34th  of  Rome. 

Diodorus.  This  W'as  one  of  the  last  eminenj philo  ■ 
sophers  of  the  sect  of  the  Peripatetics. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

OF  THE  SECT  OF  THE  CIKICS. 

ANTISTHENES. 

The  Cymic  philosophers  owe  their  origin  and  iusll 
tution  to  Antisthenes  the  disciple  of  Socrates. 15  This 
sect  derives  its  name  from  the  place  where  its  founder 
taught,  called  Cynosarges,]ti  in  the  suburb  of  Athens. 
If  this  origin  be  true,  at  least,  we  cannot  doubt  but 
their  immodesty  and  impudence  might  well  have  con¬ 
firmed  a  name  given  them  at  first  from  the  place.  An¬ 
tisthenes  led  a  very  hard  life,  and  for  his  whole  dress 
had  only  a  wretched  cloak.  He  had  a  long  beard,  a 
staff' in  his  hand,  and  a  wjallet  at  his  back.  He  reck¬ 
oned  nobility  and  riches  as  nothing,  and  made  the  su¬ 
preme  good  of  man  consist  in  virtue.  When  he  was 
asked  of  what  use  philosophy  had  been  to  him,  he  an¬ 
swered,  “To  enable  nie  to  live  with  myself.” 

DIOGENES. 

Diogenes  was  the  most  celebrated  of  his  disciples.17 

•  Ut  ego  jam  non  mirer  illud  Theophrasto  accidisse  quod 
dicitur,  cum  percontaretur  ex  anicula  quadam,  quanti  aliquid 
venderit?  et  respondisset  ilia,  atque  addidisset :  Hospes,  non 
pole  minoris:  tulisse  eum  moleste,  se  non  effugere  liospitis 
speciem,  cum  ffitatem  ageret  Athenis,  optimeque  loqueretur. 
In  Brut.  n.  172. 

Quomodo  et  ilia  Attica  anus  Theophrastum,  hominem  ali- 
oqui  disertissimnm,  arinotata  unius  affectations  verbi,  hospi- 
tem  dixit :  nec  alio  se  id  deprehendisse  interrogata  respondit, 
quim  quod  nimium  Attice  loqueretur.  Quinctil.  I.  viii.  c.  1. 

10  Spoliavit  virtutem  suo  decore,  imbecillamque  reddidit, 
quod  negavit  in  ea  sola  positum  esse  beate  vivere.  Acad, 
Quasi.  I.  i.  n.  33. 

11  Lib.  i.  de  Nat.  Deor.  n.  35. 

Tumi.  Quajst.  1.  iii.  n.  69.  «»  Cic.  de  Senect.  n.  5. 

14  Laert.  is  Ibid. 

18  This  word  signifies  a  white,  or  a  lively  and:  swift  dog. 

11  Laert. 
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He  was  of  Synope,  a  city  of  Paphlagonia.  He  was 
expelled  thence  for  counterfeiting  the  coin.  His  fa¬ 
ther  who  was  a  banker,  was  banished  for  the  same 
crime.  Diogenes,  upon  arriving  at  Athens,  went  to 
Antisthenes,  who  treated  him  with  great  contempt, 
and  would  have  driven  him  away  with  his  staff,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  resolved  to  have  no  more  disciples. 
Diogenes  was  not  surprised,  and  bowing  his  head, 
“Strike,  strike,”  said  he,  “do  not  be  afraid:  you’ll 
never  find  a  stick  hard  enough  to  make  me  remove, 
so  long  as  you  speak.”  Antisthenes,  overcome  by  the 
obstinacy  of  Diogenes,  permitted  him  to  be  his  disci¬ 
ple.  Diogenes  made  great  improvements  from  his 
lessons,  and  perfectly  imitated  his  manner  of  living. 
His  whole  furniture  consisted  of  a  staff,  a  wallet,  and 
a  wooden  bowl.  Seeing  a  little  boy'  drink  out  of  the 
hollow  of  his  hand :  “  He  shows  me,”  says  he,  “  that  I 
have  still  something  superfluous,”  and  broke  his  bowl. 
He  always  went  barefoot,  without  ever  wearing  san¬ 
dals,  not  even  when  the  earth  was  covered  with  snow. 
A  tub  served  him  for  a  lodging,  which  he  rolled  be¬ 
fore  him  wherever  he  went,  and  had  no  other  habit¬ 
ation.  Every  body  knows  what  he  said  to  Alexan¬ 
der,  who  made  him  a  visit  at  Corinth:  and  the  cele¬ 
brated  saying  of  that  prince,  “  If  I  were  not  Alexan¬ 
der,  I  would  be  Diogenes.”  Juvenal,  accordingly, 
finds  the  inhabitant  of  the  tub  greater  and  more  happy 
than  the  conqueror  of  the  universe. l  The  one  desired 
nothing,  and  the  whole  world  was  too  little  for  the 
other.  Seneca  therefore  is  not  mistaken,  when  he 
says  that  Alexander,  the  proudest  of  mankind,  who 
believed  that  every  thing  ought  to  tremble  before  him, 
was  forced  that  day  to  submit  to  Diogenes,  having 
found  a  man  in  him,  from  whom  he  could  take,  and 
to  whom  he  could  give,  nothing.*  For  the  rest  we 
are  not  to  believe,  that  he  was  the  more  humble  for 
his  ragged  cloak,  bag,  and  tub.  He  had  as  much 
vanity  in  these  things,  as  Alexander  could  have  from 
the  conquest  of  the  whole  earth  .3  One  day  entering 
Plato's  house,  which  was  furnished  magnificently 
enough,  he  trampled  a  fine  carpet  under  his  feet,  say¬ 
ing,  “I  tread  upon  the  pride  of  Plato.”  “Yes,”  re¬ 
plied  the  latter,  “but  with  another  kind  of  pride.” 4 
He  had  a  supreme  contempt  for  all  the  human  race. 
Walking  at  noon  with  a  lighted  lantern  in  his  hand, 
somebody  asked  him  what  he  sought?  “  I  am  seeking 
a  man,”  replied  he.  Upon  seeing  a  slave  put  on  a 
person’s  shoes:  “You’ll  not  be  satisfied,”  says  he, 
“till  he  wipes  your  nose  for  you.  Of  what  use  are 
your  hands  to  you?”  Another  time  seeing  the  judges 
carrying  a  man  to  be  punished  for  stealing  a  little  vial 
out  of  the  public  treasury:  “  See,”  said  he,  “  the  great 
thieves  have  catched  a  little  one!”  The  relations  of  a 
young  man,  whom  they  brought  to  him  to  be  his  dis¬ 
ciple,  said  all  the  good  things  of  him  imaginable:  that 
he  was  prudent,  of  good  morals,  and  knew  a  great 
deal.  Diogenes  heard  them  very  calmly:  “As  he  is 
so  accomplished,”  said  he,  “  he  has  no  occasion  for 
me.” 

He  was  accused  of  speaking  and  thinking  ill  of  the 
divinity.S  He  said  that  the  uninterrupted  good  for¬ 
tune  of  Harpalus,  who  generally  passed  for  a  thief  and 
a  robber,  was  a  testimony  against  the  gods. 

Among  excellent  maxims  of  morality,  he  held  some 
very  pernicious  opinions.  He  regarded  chastity  and 
modesty  as  weakness, and  was  not  afraid  to  act  openly 
with  an  impudence  contrary  to  all  sense  of  decency 
and  natural  shame.  And  indeed  the  character  of  the 
Cynics  was  to  overdo  every  thing  in  respect  to  man¬ 
ners,  and  to  render  virtue  itself  hateful  if  possible,  by 
the  excesses  and  inconsistencies  to  which  they  car¬ 
ried  it. 

Insani  sapiens  nomen  ferat,  asquus  iniqui, 

Ultra,  quam  satis  est,  virtutem  si  petat  ipsam. 

Hot.  Ep.  vi.  1.  1. 


t  Sensit  Alexander,  tesla  cum  vidit  in  ilia 
Magnum  habitatorem,  quanto  felicior  hie,  qui 
Nil  cuperet,  quam  qui  totum  sibi  posceret  orbem. 
a  duidni  victus  sit.  illo  die,  qui  homo,  supra  mensuram 
human®  superbi®  tumens,  vidit  aliquem  cui  nee  dare  quid- 
quam  posset,  nec  eripere.  Senec.  de  Benef.  I.  v.  e.  6. 
a  Eiian.  1.  iii.  u.  23.  1 * *  Diog.  Laert. 

*  De  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  n.  83. 


More  than  enough,  in  virtue’s  self  is  bad  ; 

Just’s  then  unjust ;  the  wise  man  grows  tho  mad. 

His  historian  ascribes  to  him  most  persuasive  elo¬ 
quence,  of  which  he  relates  wonderful  effects.  One- 
sicritus  had  sent  one  of  his  sons  to  Athens.  That 
young  man  having  heard  some  of  Diogenes’s  lectures, 
settled  in  that  city.*  His  elder  brother  soon  after  did 
the  same.  Onesicritus  himself,  having  had  the  curi¬ 
osity  to  hear  that  philosopher,  became  his  disciple, 
such  attractions  had  the  eloquence  of  Diogenes.  This 
Onesicritus  was  a  person  of  importance.  He  was  in 
great  favour  with  Alexander,  followed  him  >n  his  wars, 
in  which  he  had  employments  of  distinction,  and  com¬ 
posed  a  history, that  contained  the  beginning  of  Alex¬ 
ander’s  life.7  Phocion,  still  more  illustrious  than  he, 
was  also  the  disciple  of  Diogenes,  as  was  Stilpon  of 
Maegara. 

Diogenes  in  going  to  the  island  of  fiEgina  was  taken 
by  pirates,  who  carried  him  to  Crete,  where  they  ex¬ 
posed  him  to  sale.  When  he  was  asked  by  the  crier, 
“What  he  could  do?”  he  answered,  “Command 
men,”  and  bade  him  say,  “Will  any  body  buy  a 
master?”  A  Corinthian  called  Xeniades  bought  him, 
and  carried  him  to  Corinth,  where  he  made  him  pre¬ 
ceptor  to  his  sons.  He  confided  also  the  whole  care 
of  his  house  to  him.  Diogenes  acquitted  himself  so 
well  of  those  employments,  that  Xeniades  was  inces¬ 
santly  saying  every  where,  “  A  good  genius  has  ta¬ 
ken  up  his  abode  in  my  house.”  The  friends  of  Dio¬ 
genes  would  have  ransomed  him:  “No,”  said  he, 
“that’s  foolish.  Lions  are  not  the  slaves  of  those 
that  feed  them,  but  those  that  feed  them  their  ser¬ 
vants.”8  He  educated  the  children  of  Xeniades  very 
well,  and  acquired  their  affection  to  a  great  degree. 
He  grew  old  in  this  house,  and  some  say  he  died  there. 

He  ordered  at  his  death  that  his  body  should  be 
left  upon  the  earth  without  interment.9  “How!” 
said  his  friends,  “  would  you  lie  exposed  to  the  birds 
and  beasts?”  “  No,”  replied  he,  “put  my  stick  by 
me,  that  I  may  drive  them  away.”  “  And  how  will 
you  do  that,”  said  they,  “  when  you  have  no  sense?” 
“What  then  does  it  signify,”  answered  the  Cynic, 
“  whether  I  am  eaten  or  not  by  the  birds  and  beasts, 
as  I  shall  have  no  sense  of  it?” 

No  regard  was  had  to  the  great  indifference  of 
Diogenes  about  interment.  He  was  buried  magni¬ 
ficently  near  the  gate  next  the  Isthmus.  A  column 
was  erected  near  his  tomb,  on  which  a  dog  of  Parian 
marble  was  placed. 

He  died  at  nearly  ninety  years  of  age,  according  to 
some  upon  the  same  day  as  Alexander,  but  others 
make  him  survive  that  prince  some  years. 

CRATES. 

Crates  the  Cynic  was  one  of  the  principal  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Diogenes.io  He  was  a  Theban  of  a  very 
considerable  family,  and  of  great  fortune.  He  sold 
his  whole  patrimony  for  more  than  two  hundred  ta¬ 
lents,"  which  he  put  into  the  hands  of  a  banker,  and 
desired  him  to  give  them  to  his  children  in  case  they 
proved  fools;  but  if  they  had  elevation  of  mind  enough 
to  be  philosophers,  he  directed  him  to  distribute  tne 
money  among  the  citizens  of  Thebes,  because  philo¬ 
sophers  wanted  nothing:  always  excess  and  caprice 
even  in  actions  laudable  in  themselves. 

Hipparchia,  the  sister  of  the  orator  Metrocles, 
charmed  with  the  freedom  of  Crates’s  manners,  was 
absolutely  determined  to  marry  him,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  all  her  relations.  Crates,  to  whom 
they  applied  themselves,  did  all  he  could  on  his  side 
to  make  her  disgust  this  marriage.  Having  stript 
himself  before  her  to  show  her  his  hunch-back  and 
ill-made  body  in  the  worst  light,  and  throwing  his 
cloak,  bag,  and  staff,  upon  tne  ground;  “There,” 
says  he,  “  are  all  my  riches,  and  my  wife  must  expect 
no  other  jointure  from  me.”  She  persisted  in  her 
resolution,  married  hunch-back,  dressed  herself  like 
a  Cynic,  and  became  still  more  “  free  ”  and  impudent 
than  her  husband. 


•  Diog.  Laert. 

*  Diog.  Laert. 

Diog.  Laert. 


i  Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  701. 

»  Tuse.  Q,uaest.  1.  i.  n.  104. 

ii  Two  hundred  thousand  crowns. 
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Impudence  was  the  prevailing  character  of  these 
philosophers.  They  reproached  others  with  their 
faults  without  any  reserve,  and  added  an  air  of  inso¬ 
lence  and  contempt  to  their  reproaches.  This,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some,  occasioned  their  being  called  Cynics, 
because  they  were  biting,  and  barked  at  all  the  world 
like  dogs;  and  because  they  were  ashamed  of  no¬ 
thing,  and  held  that  every  thing  might  be  done  open¬ 
ly  without  shame  or  reserve. 

Crates  flourished  at  Thebes  about  the  1 13th  Olym¬ 
piad,  A.  M.  3676,  and  excelled  all  the  Cynics  of  his 
time.  He  was  the  master  of  Zeno,  the  founder  of 
the  famous  sect  of  the  Stoics.  ' 

ARTICLE  VII— OF  THE  STOICS. 

ZENO. 

Zeno  was  of  Citium  in  the  island  of  Cyprus.1 
On  his  return  from  buying  purple  in  Phoenicia,  for 
he  applied  himself  first  to  commerce,  he  was  cast  away 
in  the  port  of  Pyrseus.  He  was  much  afflicted  with 
his  loss,  and  removed  to  Athens,  where  he  went  into 
a  bookseller’s  shop,  and  took  up  a  book  of  Xeno¬ 
phon’s,  the  reading  of  which  gave  him  infinite  plea¬ 
sure,  and  made  him  forget  his  misfortune.  He  asked 
the  bookseller,  where  that  sort  of  people,  of  whom 
Xenophon  spoke,  were  to  be  found.  Crates  the 
Cynic  happened  to  pass  by  at  that  instant.  The 
bookseller  pointed  him  out  to  Zeno,  and  advised  him 
to  follow  him.  From  that  day  he  commenced  his  dis¬ 
cipline;  at  which  time  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  A. 
M.  3672.  The  morality  of  the  Cynics  highly  pleased 
him,  but  he  could  not  relish  their  immodesty  and 
impudence. 

After  having  studied  ten  years  under  Crates,  and 
passed  ten  more  in  the  houses  of  Stilpon  of  Maegara, 
Xenocrates,  and  Polemon,  he  instituted  a  new  sect  at 
Athens,  A.  M.  3692.  His  reputation  immediately 
spread  throughout  Greece.  In  a  short  time  he  became 
the  most  distinguished  philosopher  in  the  country. 
As  he  usually  taught  in  a  porch,  his  followers  were 
called  Stoics,  from  the  Greek  word  o-roi,  which  signi¬ 
fies  a  porch  or  portico. 

Zeno  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-eight,  without  ever 
experiencing  any  disorder  of  bod}-.2  He  taught  forty- 
eight  years  successively,  and  lived  sixty-eight  from 
his  first  applying  to  philosophy  under  Crates  the 
Cynic.  Eusebius  dates  his  death,  which  was  much  re¬ 
gretted,  at  the  129th  Olympiad,  A.  M.  3743.  When 
Antigonus  king  of  Macedonia  received  news  of  it,  he 
was  sensibly  afflicted.  The  Athenians  caused  a  tomb 
to  be  erected  for  him  in  the  suburb  of  Ceramica,  and 
by  a  public  decree,  (wherein  he  was  praised  as  a  phi¬ 
losopher  who  had  perpetually  excited  the  youth  un¬ 
der  his  discipline  to  virtue,  and  who  had  always  led  a 
life  conformable  to  the  precepts  he  taught)  they  gave 
him  a  crown  of  gold,  and  caused  extraordinary  honours 
to  be  paid  to  his  memory-:  “  In  order,”  says  the  de¬ 
cree,  “that  all  the  world  may  know,  that  the  Athe¬ 
nians  are  studious  to  honour  persons  of  distinguished 
merit,  both  during  their  lives  and  after  their  deaths.” 
Nothing  does  a  people  more  honour  than  such  noble 
and  generous  sentiments,  which  arise  from  a  high 
esteem  for  knowledge  and  virtue.  I  have  already 
observed  elsewhere  that  a  neighbouring  nation,  I 
mean  England,  distinguishes  itself  by  its  esteem  for 
great  men  of  this  kind,  and  bv  the  gratitude  it  ex¬ 
presses  for  those  who  have  exalted  the  glory  ot  their 
Country. 

LEUCIPPUS. 

LEUCIPPUS  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of  Zeno’s 
disciples.  Authors  do  not  agree  about  the  place  of 
his  birth.  He  is  believed  to  be  the  inventor  of  the 
atomical  system.  Posidonius  ascribes  it  to  one  Mos- 
chus  of  Phoenicia,  who,  according  to  Strabo,3  lived 
before  the  Trojan  war:  but  the  most  learned  persons 
give  Leucippus  the  honour  of  it.  Epicurus  is  blamed 
for  not  owning  his  improvement  from  the  inventions 
of  this  philosopher,  and  reproached  with  having  only 


reformed  the  system  of  Democritus  in  some  places, 
of  which  Leucippus  was  the  fir  st  author.4 

CLEANTHES. 

CleANTHES  was  of  Assos  in  Troas.5  He  was  worth 
but  four  drachmas,  or  thirty  pence,  when  he  came  to 
Athens.  He  recommended  himself  highly  by  the 
courageous  patience,  with  which  he  supported  the 
hardest  and  most  painful  labours.  He  passed  almost 
the  whole  night  in  drawing  water  for  a  gardener,  in 
order  to  gain  subsistence,  and  to  enable  himself  during 
the  day  to  apply  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  Being 
cited  before  the  judges  of  the  Areopagus,  to  give  an 
account,  according  to  one  of  Solon’s  laws,  how  he 
lived,  he  produced  the  gardener  as  an  evidence,  and 
without  doubt  his  own  hands,  hard  and  callous  with 
labour.  The  judges,  in  a  transport  of  admiration, 
ordered  him  ten  minse,  about  thirty  pounds,  out  of 
the  public  treasury.  Zeno  forbade  him  to  accept  of 
them,  so  much  was  poverty  in  honour  with  these 
philosophers!  He  filled  the  chair  of  the  Porch  with 
great  reputation. 

His  genius  was  naturally  heavy  and  slow;  but  he 
overcame  that  defect  by  tenacious  application  to 
study.  Eloquence  was  not  his  talent.  He,  however, 
thought  fit  to  compose  a  Rhetoric,  as  well  as  Chry- 
sippus,  of  whom  we  shall  soon  speak;  but  both  with 
such  bad  success,  that,  if  we  may  believe  Cicero, 
who  certainly  was  a  good  judge  in  this  case,  those 
works  were  fitter  to  make  a  man  mute  than  a  speaker.® 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

Chrysippus  was  of  Soli  a  city  of  Cilicia.7  His 
genius  was  very  subtle,  and  proper  for  logical  dis¬ 
putations,  in  which  he  exercised  himself  much,  and 
upon  which  he  wrote  many  tracts.  Diogenes  Laer¬ 
tius  makes  them  amount  to  above  three  hundred.  It 
is  said  that  the  occasion  of  his  writing  so  much,  was 
his  envy  of  Epicurus,  who  had  composed  more  books 
than  any  other  philosopher:  but  he  never  came  up 
to  that  rival.  His  works  were  little  laboured,  and 
by  necessary  consequence  incorrect,  full  of  tedious 
repetitions,  and  often  even  contradictions.  It  was 
the  common  fault  of  the  Stoics,  to  introduce  much 
subtlety  and  dryness  into  their  disputations  either  by 
word  of  mouth  or  in  writing.  They  seem  as  care¬ 
fully  to  have  avoided  all  beauty  of  style,,  as  depravity 
of  morals.  Cicero  did  not  blame  them  much  for 
wanting  a  talent  entirely  foreign  to  their  profession, 
and  not  absolutely  necessary  to  it.8  “  If  a  philoso¬ 
pher,”  says  he,  “have  eloquence,  I  do  not  like  him 
the  worse  for  it:  if  not,  I  make  it  no  crime  in  him.”9 

He  was  satisfied  if  they  were  clear  and  intelligible; 
for  which  he  valued  Epicurus.io  Quinctiliau  often 
cites  with  praise  a  work  written  by  Chrysippus  upon 
the  education  of  children. 

He  associated  himself  for  some  time  with  the  Aca¬ 
demics,'!  maintaining  after  their  manner  both  sides 
of  a  question.  The  Stoics  complained,  that  Chrysip¬ 
pus  had  collected  so  many  and  so  strong  arguments 
for  the  system  of  the  Academics,  that  he  could  not 
afterwards  refute  (hem  himself,  which  had  supplied 
Carneades  their  antagonist  with  arms  against  them. 

His  doctrine,  in  many  points,  did  no  honour  to  his 
sect,  and  could  only  disgrace  it.12  He  believed  the 
gods  perishable,  and  maintained  that  they  would  ac¬ 
tually  perish  in  the  general  conflagration.  He  al¬ 
lowed  the  most  notorious  and  most  abominable  in¬ 
cests;  and  admitted  the  community  of  wives  among 


<  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  1. 1.  n.  72,  73.  «  Laert. 

*  Soripsit  artem  rhetoricam  Oleanthes,  Chrysippus  etiam, 

sed  hie,  ut,  si  quis  obmutescere  concupierit,  nihil  aliud  legere 
debeat.  De  Fivib.  1.  iv.  n.  7.  ’Laert. 

*  Vidcmus  iisdem  de  rebus  jejune  quosdam  et  exiliter,  ut 
eum,  quern  acutissimum  ferunt,  Chrysippum  disputavisse ; 
neque  oh  earn  rem  philosophise  non  satisfecisse,  quod  non 
habuerunt  hanc  dicendi  ex  arte  alienam  facultatem.  De 
Oral.  1.  i.  n.  49. 

*  A  philosopho,  si  afferat  eloquentiam,  non  asperner:  st 
non  habeat,  non  admodum  flasiiem.  De  Finib  1.  i,  n.  15. 

10  Oratio  me  istius  pbilosophi  non  offendit.  Nam  et  coir 
plectitur  verbis  quod  vult.,  et  dicit.  plane  quod  intelligent.— 
Ibid.  it  Academ.  1.  iv.  n.  7. 

15  Plut.  contra  Stoic,  pp.  1074.  1075.  Laert. 
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sages.  He  composed  several  writings  full  of  the  most 
horrid  obscenities.  Such  was  the  philosopher.i  who 
passed  for  the  most  solid  support  of  the  Porch,  that 
is  to  say,  of  the  most  severe  sect  of  the  Pagan  world. 
It  must  appear  astonishing  after  this,  that  Senecai 2 
should  praise  this  philosopher,  whom  he  joins  with 
Zeno,  in  the  most  magnificent  terms.  He  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  of  both  the  one  and  the  other,  that  they 
had  done  greater  things  in  their  closets,  than  if  they 
had  commanded  armies,  filled  the  first  offices  of  a 
state,  and  instituted  wise  laws;  and  he  adds,  that  he 
considers  them,  not  as  the  legislators  of  a  single  city, 
but  of  all  mankind. 

Chrysippus  died  in  the  143d  Olympiad,  A.  M.  3793. 
A  tomb  was  erected  for  him  among  those  of  the 
most  illustrious  Athenians.  His  statue  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  suburb  of  Ceramica. 

DIOGENES  THE  BABYLONIAN. 

Diogenes  the  Babylonian  was  so  called,  because 
his  country,  Seleucia,  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Babylon.  He  was  one  of  the  three  philosophers  de¬ 
puted  by  Athens  to  the  Romans.  He  showed  great 
moderation  and  tranquillity  of  soul  upon  an  occasion 
capable  of  moving  the  calmest  and  most  patient  of 
men.  He  was  expatiating  upon  anger.3  A  young 
man  of  great  impudence  and  presumption  spit  in  his 
face,  probably  to  try  whether  he  practised  himself 
the  doctrine  he  taught  others.  The  philosopher, 
without  seeming  moved,  or  raising  his  voice,  said 
coldly;  “I  am  not  angry:  but  I  doubt  whether  I 
ought  not  to  be  so.”  Did  such  a  doubt  suit  the 
apathy  of  a  Stoic'* 

ANTIPATER. 

ANTIPATER  was  of  Sidon.  He  is  often  mentioned 
in  the  fourth  book  of  Academical  Questions  as  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  esteemed  of  the  Stoics.  He 
was  the  disciple  of  Diogenes  the  Babylonian,  and 
Posidonius  was  his. 

PANiETIUS. 

PANiETiUS  was,  without  contradiction,  one  of  the 
most  famous  philosophers  of  the  Stoic  sect.  He  was 
a  Rhodian,  and  his  ancestors  had  commanded  the 
armies  of  that  state.4  We  may  date  his  birth  about 
the  middle  of  the  148th  Olympiad,  A.  M.  3814.  He 
perfectly  answered  the  peculiar  care  that  had  been 
taken  of  his  education,  and  devoted  himself  wholly 
to  the  study  of  philosophy.  Inclination,  perhaps  pre¬ 
judice,  determined  him  in  favour  of  the  Stoic  sect, 
at  that  time  in  the  highest  credit.  Antipater  of 
Tarsus  was  his  master.  He  heard  him  as  a  man  that 
understood  the  rights  of  reason;  6  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  blind  deference,  with  which  the  Stoics  re¬ 
ceived  the  decisions  of  the  founders  of  the  Porch, 
Pantetius  abandoned  those  without  scruple,  which 
did  not  appear  sufficiently  established. 

To  satisfy  the  desire  of  knowledge,  which  was 
his  darling  passion,  he  quitted  Rhodes,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  advantages  for  which  the  greatness  of 
his  birth  seemed  to  design  him.  The  most  distin¬ 
guished  persons  in  every  kind  of  literature  usually 
assembled  at  Athens,  and  the  Stoics  had  a  famous 
school  there.  Panaetius  frequented  it  with  assiduity, 
and  at  length  supported  its  reputation  with  dignity. 
The  Athenians  resolved  to  make  him  their  own,  and 
offered  him  the  freedom  of  their  city;  for  which  he 
returned  them  his  thanks.®  “A  modest  man,”  said 
ne  to  them  in  respect  to  Proclus,  “  ought  to  content 
nimself  with  one  country:”  in  which  he  imitated 
Zeno,  who,  lest  it  might  be  injurious  to  his  own 
citizens,  would  not  accept  the  same  favour. 

i  Fuleire  putatur  portieum  Stoicorum.  Academ.  4,  75. 

a  Nos  certd  surnus,  qui  dicimus,  et  Zenonem  et  Chrysip- 

jium  roajora  egisse,  q-uam  si  duxissent  exercit'us,  gessissent 

ionores,  leges  tullisent,  quas,  non  uni  civitati,  sed  toti  hu- 

mano  generi  tulerunt.  Senec.  de  Ot.  sap.  c.  31. 

a  Ei  de  ira  cum  maxime  disserenti  adolescens  protervus 

inspuit.  Tulit  hoc  iile  leniter  ae  sapienter.  Non  quidem, 

inqujt,  irascor :  sed  dubito  tamen  an  irasci  oporteat.  Senec. 
de  Ira.  1.  iii.  <:.  38. 

«  Strab.  1.  xiv.  p.  655.  5  Divin.  1.  i.  n.  6. 

•  Plut.  de  Stoic,  repugn,  p  1034.  Procl.  in  Hesiod,  p.  151. 


The  fame  of  Pantetius  soon  extended  itself  beyond 
the  seas.  The  sciences  had  for  some  time  made  con¬ 
siderable  progress  at  Rome.  The  great  cultivated 
them  in  emulation  of  each  other,  and  those  whom  their 
birth  or  capacity  had  placed  at  the  head  of  the  public 
affairs,  made  it  their  honour  to  protect  them  to  the 
utmost.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Panaetius 
came  to  Rome.  He  was  ardently  desired  there.  The 
young  nobility  flew  to  hear  him ;  and  the  Scipios  and 
the  Laelii  were  of  the  number  of  his  disciples.  A  ten¬ 
der  friendship  united  them  from  that  time,  and  Panae¬ 
tius,  as  many  writers  inform  us,  attended  Scipio  in  his 
several  expeditions.  To  make  him  amends,  that  illus¬ 
trious  Roman,  on  a  signal  occasion,  gave  him  the  most 
grateful  marks  of  his  confidence.  Panaetius  was  the 
only  one  upon  whom  he  cast  his  eyes,  when  the  senate 
appointed  him  ambassador  to  the  nations  and  kings  of 
the  east  in  alliance  with  the  commonwealth.7 * *  The 
credit  of  Panaetius  with  Scipio  was  not  useless  to  the 
Rhodians,  and  was  often  employed  for  them  with 
success.® 

The  year  of  his  death  is  not  precisely  known.  Ci¬ 
cero  tells  us,  that  Panaetius  lived  thirty  years  after 
having  published  his  treatise  upon  the  duties  of  man, 
which  Cicero  has  diffused  into  his:  but  it  is  not  known 
at  what  time  that  treatise  appeared.  It  is  probable 
that  he  published  it  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  The 
value  Cicero  set  on  it,  and  the  use  he  made  of  it,  are 
good  proofs  of  the  excellency  of  this  work,  of  which 
we  therefore  should  regret  the  loss.  He  composed 
many  others.  The  reader  may  see  an  account  of  them 
in  the  memoir  of  the  Abbe  Sevin  upon  the  life  of  Pa¬ 
naetius,®  from  which  I  have  extracted  all  I  have  said 
of  them  in  this  place. 

To  the  praise  of  the  Stoics  it  must  be  confessed 
that  less  intent  than  other  philosophers  upon  frivolous 
and  often  dangerous  speculations,  they  devoted  their 
studies  to  the  clearing  up  of  those  great  principles  of 
morality,  which  are  the  firmest  supports  of  society: 
but  the  dryness  and  stiffness  that  prevailed  10  in  their 
writings,  as  well  as  in  their  manners,  disgusted  most 
of  their  readers,  and  greatly  lessened  their  utility. 
The  example  of  Cleanthes  and  Chrysippus,  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  Porch,  did  not  mislead  Panaetius.  Attentive 
to  the  good  of  the  public,  and  aware  that  the  useful 
generally  is  not  current  without  the  agreeable,  he  uni¬ 
ted  solidity  of  argument  with  beauty  and  elegance  of 
style,  and  diffused  into  his  works  all  the  graces  and 
ornaments  of  which  they  were  susceptible. 

POSIDONIUS. 

POSIDONIUS  was  of  Apamea  in  Syria,  but  he  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Rhodes,  where  he  taught 
philosophy  with  much  reputation,  and  was  employed 
in  the  affairs  of  the  public  with  the  same  success. 
Pompey,  on  his  return  from  his  expedition  against 
Mithridates,  touched  at  Rhodes  in  order  to  see  him. 
He  found  him  sick.  We  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  in 
what  manner  this  visit  passed. 

EPICTETUS. 

I  SHOULD  injure  the  sect  of  the  Stoics,  if  in  the 
number  of  its  followers  I  omitted  Epictetus,  the  man 
perhaps  of  all  these  philosophers,  who  did  it  most 
honour  by  the  sublimity  of  his  sentiments,  and  the  re¬ 
gularity  of  his  life. 

Epictetus  was  born  at  Hierapolis,  a  city  of  Phry¬ 
gia  near  Laodicia.  The  meanness  of  his  extraction 
has  prevented  us  from  the  knowledge  of  his  parents. 
He  was  the  slave  of  one  Epaphroditus,  whom  Suidas 
calls  “one  of  Nero’s  guards;”  whence  he  took  his 
name  Epictetus,  which  signifies  bought  servant  or 
slave.  It  is  neither  said  by  what  accident  he  was 
brought  to  Rome,  nor  how  he  came  to  be  sold  to 

s  P.  Afrieani  histori®  loquuntur,  in  legatione  ilia  nobili 
quam  obiit,  Pansetium  unum  omnino  comilem  fuisse.  Acad, 
Qutest,.  1.  iv.  n.  5. 

«  Plut.  in  Moral,  p.  814. 

*  Tom.  x.  des  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  des  Belles  LetUes. 

10  Stolci  horridiores  evadunt,  asperiores,  duriores  et  ora- 
tione  et  moribus.  duam  illorum  tristitiam  atque  asperita- 
tem  fugiens  Pantetius,  nee  acerbitatem  sententiarunn,  nec 
disserendi  spinas  probavit :  fuitqpe  in  alteio  genere  mitior, 
in  altero  illustrior.  De  Fivib.  1.  iv.  n.  /8,  79. 
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Epaphroditus.  It  is  only  known  that  he  was  the  lat- 
teh’s  slave.  Epictetus  was  apparently  made  free.  He 
always  was  a  follower  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  which 
was  at  that  time  the  most  perfect  and  the  most  severe 
sect.  He  lived  at  Rome  till  the  edict  of  Domitian,  A. 
D.  96,  by  which  all  philosophers  were  banished  from 
thence.  If  we  may  believe  Quinctilian,1  many  of  them 
concealed  great  vices  under  so  fair  a  name,  and  had 
acquired  the  reputation  of  philosophers,  not  by  their 
virtue  and  knowledge,  but  by  a  grave  and  severe  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  a  singularity  of  dress  and  behaviour, 
which  served  as  a  mask  for  very  corrupt  manners. 
Quinctilian  is  perhaps  a  little  excessive  in  this  des¬ 
cription,  with  the  view  of  pleasing  the  emperor:  but 
it  is  certain,  that  it  could  in  no  manner  be  applied  to 
Epictetus.  Upon  quitting  Rome,  he  went  to  settle  at 
Nicopolis,  a  considerable  city  of  Epirus,  where  he 
lived  many  years,  always  in  great  poverty,  but  highly 
honoured  and  esteemed.  He  returned  afterwards  to 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  with  whom  he  was  in 
great  consideration.  Neither  the  time,  place,  nor  any 
other  circumstances  of  his  death  are  mentioned :  he 
died  at  a  sufficiently  great  age. 

He  confined  all  his  philosophy  to  suffering  ills  pa¬ 
tiently,  and  moderation  of  pleasure,  which  he  express¬ 
ed  by  the  two  Greek  words,  ivt^ou  xx!  sustine 

et  abstine.  Celsus,2  who  wrote  against  the  Christians, 
says,  that  upon  his  master’s  bending  his  leg  with  great 
violence,  he  told  him  without  emotion,  and  in  a  laugh¬ 
ing  manner:  “Why,  you’ll  break  my  leg.”  And  as 
it  happened  so,  he  continued  in  the  same  tone:  “Did 
not  I  tell  you,  that  you’d  break  it?” 

Lucian3  ridicules  a  man,  who  bought  Epictetus’s 
lamp  at  a  great  price,4  though  only  an  earthen  one; 
as  if  he  had  imagined  that  by  using  it  he  should  be¬ 
come  as  wise  as  that  admirable  and  venerable  old  man. 

Epictetus  had  composed  many  works,  of  which  only 
his  Enchiridion  or  Manuel  remain.  But  Arrian,  his 
disciple,  has  written  a  great  work,  which,  as  he  pre¬ 
tends,  consists  solely  of  what  he  had  heard  him  say, 
and  which  he  had  collected  as  near  as  possible,  in  his 
own  terms.  Of  the  eight  books  which  formed  this 
work,  we  have  only  four. 

Stobaeus  has  preserved  us  some  sentences  of  this 
philosopher’s,  which  had  escaped  the  diligence  of  his 
disciple.  I  shall  cite  only  two  of  them  in  this  place. 
“  To  be  rich  does  not  depend  on  thee,  but  to  be  happy 
does.  Riches  themselves  are  not  always  a  good,  and 
certainly  are  always  of  short  duration ;  but  the  happi¬ 
ness  derived  from  wisdom,  endures  for  ever.”  “  When 
thou  seest  a  viper  or  a  serpent  in  a  box  of  gold,  dost 
thou  esteem  it  the  more,  and  hast  thou  not  always  the 
same  horror  for  it  on  account  of  its  venomous  nature? 
Have  the  same  for  the  wicked  man,  when  thou  seest 
him  surrounded  with  splendour  and  riches.”  “The 
sun  does  not  stay  to  be  implored  to  impart  his  light 
and  heat.  By  his  example  do  all  the  good  thou  canst, 
without  staying  till  it  be  asked  of  thee.” 

The  following  prayer  Epictetus  desired  to  make  at 
his  death,  which  I  take  from  Arrian.  "  O  Lord,  have  1 
violated  your  commandments?  Have  I  abused  the  gifts 
you  have  Conferred  upon  me?  Have  1  not  submitted 
my  senses,  wishes,  and  opinions,  to  you?  Have  lever 
complained  ofyou?  Have  I  accused  your  providence? 
I  have  been  sick,  because  it  was  your  will ;  and  it  was 
also  mine.  It  was  your  will  that  I  should  be  poor, and  1 
was  contented  with  poverty.  I  have  been  of  the  mean¬ 
est  of  the  people,  because  it  was  your  will;  and  did  I 
ever  desire  to  be  otherwise?  Was  I  ever  afflicted  for 
my  condition?  Have  you  ever  surprised  me  murmuring 
and  dejected?  I  am  still  entirely  ready  to  undergo 
whatever  you  shall  please  to  ordain  for  me.  The  least 
sign  from  you  is  an  inviolable  order  for  me.  It  is  your 
will  that  I  should  quit  this  magnificent  scene:  I  go,  with 
a  thousand  most  humble  thanks,  that  you  have  vouch¬ 
safed  to  admit  me  to  see  your  works,  and  to  display  to 

i  Nostris  temporibus  sub  hoc  nomine  maxima  in  plerisque 
vitia  latuerunt.  Non  enim  virtute  ac  studiis,  ut  haberentur 
philosophi,  laborahant;  sed  vultum,  et  tristitiam,  et  dissen- 
tientem  A  csetcris  habitum  pessimis  moribus  prstendebant. 

Q.uinctil. ).  i.  in  Proem. 

a  Orig.  in  Cels.  1.  vii.  3  Lucian,  advers.  indoct.  p.  518. 

4  Throe  thousand  drachmas,  about  7 51. 


my  eyes  the  admirable  order,  with  which  you  govern 
this  universe.”  Though  it  be  easy  to  observe  in  this 
prayer  several  strokes  borrowed  from  Christianity 
which  at  that  time  began  to  cast  a  great  light,  we 
however,  perceive  in  it  a  man  well  satisfied  with  him¬ 
self,  and  who,  by  his  frequent  interrogations,  seems  to 
defy  the  Divinity  himself  to  find  any  fault  in  him.  A 
sentiment  and  prayer  truly  worthy  of  a  Stoic,  all  proud 
of  his  pretended  virtue!  St.  Paul,  who  abounded  so 
much  in  good  works,  did  not  speak  such  language 
“I  judge  not  mine  own  self,”  said  he.  “For  1  know 
nothing  by  myself,”  (or  as  the  French  expresses  it 
better,  “though  my  conscience  reproaches  me  with 
nothing,”)  “yet  am  I  not  hereby  justified  :  but  he  tha 
judgeth  me  is  the  lord.”6  For  the  rest,  this  prayer 
all  defective  as  it  is,  will  condemn  many  Christians. 
For  it  shows  us,  that  a  perfect  obedience,  an  entire 
devotion,  and  total  resignation  to  the  will  of  God, 
were  considered  by  the  pagans  themselves,  as  the  in¬ 
dispensable  duties  of  creatures  to  him  from  whom  they 
hold  their  being.  This  philosopher  knew  the  terms 
of  duties  and  virtues;  but  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  principle  of  them. 

Epictetus  was  at  Rome  at  the  time  when  St.  Paul 
made  so  many  conversions  there,  and  when  Christian¬ 
ity  almost  at  its  birth  shone  out  with  so  much  lustre 
in  the  unexampled  constancy  of  the  faithful  But  far 
from  improving  from  so  radiant  a  light,  he  blasphemed 
against  the  faith  of  the  primitive  Christians,  and  the 
heroic  courage  of  the  martyrs.  In  the  fourth  chapter 
of  the  seventh  book  of  Arrian,  after  having  shown, 
that  a  man  conscious  of  his  liberty,  and  convinced  that 
nothing  can  hurt  him,  because  he  has  God  for  his  de¬ 
liverer,  fears  neither  the  guards  nor  swords  of  tyrants 
Epictetus  adds:  “  Frenzy  and  custom  have  been  capa¬ 
ble  of  inducing  some  to  despise  them,  as  the  Galile¬ 
ans;3  and  shall  not  reason  and  demonstration  produce 
the  same  effect?”  Nothing  was  more  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  gospel  than  the  pride  of  the  Stoics. 

CHAPTER  III. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHERS  OF  THE  ITALIC 
SECT. 

I  HAVE  already  said,  that  the  Italic  sect  was  so 
called,  because  it  was  instituted  by  Pythagoras  in  that 
part  of  Italy  called  Grsecia  Magna. 

I  shall  divide  this  chapter  into  two  articles.  In  the 
first  I  shall  relate  the  life  of  Pythagoras,  and  that  of 
Empedocles  the  most  famous  of  his  disciples.  In  the 
second  I  shall  treat  the  division  of  the  Italic  into  four 
other  sects. 

ARTICLE  I. 
PYTHAGORAS. 

The  most  common  opinion  is  that  Pythagoras  W'as 
of  Samos,  and  soil  of  Mnesarchus  the  sculptor.7  He 
was  at  first  the  disciple  of  Pherecides,  who  is  ranked 
in  the  number  of  the  seven  sages.  After  the  death  of 
his  master,  as  he  had  an  extraordinary  desire  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  of  knowing  the  manners  of  strangers,  he  aban¬ 
doned  his  country,  and  all  he  had,  for  the  sake  of  trav¬ 
elling.  He  remained  a  considerable  time  in  Egypt,  to 
converse  there  with  the  priests,  and  to  learn  from  them 
whatever  was  most  occult  in  the  mysteries  of  their  re¬ 
ligion  and  learning.  Polycrates  wrote  in  his  favour 
to  Amasis  king  of  Egypt,  ill  order  that  he  might  treat 
him  with  distinction,  A.  M.  3440,  Ant.  J.  C.  564.  Py¬ 
thagoras  went  afterwards  into  the  country  of  the  Chal¬ 
deans,  to  acquire  the  learning  of  the  Magi.  Some 
imagine  that  he  might  have  seen  Ezekiel  and  Daniel, 
and  have  improved  from  their  lessons  at  Babylon. 
After  having  travelled  into  different  parts  of  the  East, 
he  went  to  Crete,  where  he  contracted  a  great  inti¬ 
macy  with  the  wise  Epimenides.  And  at  last,  after 
having  enriched  himself  with  various  knowledge  in  the 
several  countries  where  he  had  been,  he  returned  to 
Samos,  laden  with  the  precious  spoils  which  had  been 
the  motives,  and  were  the  fruits  of  his  travels.  His 
grief  to  see  his  country  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of 


•  1  Cor.  iv.  3,  4.  t  So  the  Christians  were  called. 

1  Diog.  Laert. 
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Polycrates,  made  him  resolve  on  voluntary  banish¬ 
ment.  He  went  into  that  part  of  Italy  which  was 
called  Great  Greece,  and  settled  at  Crotona  in  the 
house  of  Milo,  the  famous  boxer,  where  he  taught 
philosophy.  It  is  from  this  place  that  the  sect  of 
which  he  was  author,  was  called  the  Italic  sect. 

Before  him,  as  I  have  observed  already,  those  who 
excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  nature,  and  had  acquired 
reputation  by  a  virtuous  and  regular  life,  were  called 
gages  0-o$o/.J  That  name  appearing  too  proud  to  him, 
he  assumed  another,  which  implied,  that  he  did  not 
ascribe  the  profession  of  wisdom  to  himself,  but  only 
the  desire  of  possessing  it.  This  was  Fhilosopher, 
that  is  to  say,  lover  of  wisdom. 

The  reputation  of  Pythagoras  soon  spread  over  all 
Italy,  and  brought  a  great  number  of  disciples  to  hear 
him.  Some  make  Nunia  of  this  number,  who  was 
elected  king  of  Rome:  but  they  mistake.  Pythagoras 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Tarquin,  the  last  king  of  the 
Romans,  that  is,  in  the  220th  year  of  Rome;  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Livy,  in  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius,2  A. 
M.  3472.  The  error* *  of  those  who  make  him  king 
Numa's  contemporary  is  glorious  for  them  both.  For 
they  had  not  fallen  into  it,  if  they  had  not  believed 
that  Numa  could  not  have  shown  so  much  ability 
and  wisdom  in  his  government,  if  he  had  not  been 
the  disciple  of  Pythagoras.  Certain  it  is  that  his  re¬ 
putation  afterwards  became  very  great  at  Rome. 
The  Romans  must  have  conceived  a  very  high  idea 
of  him,  as  upon  being  commanded  by  an  oracle  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  with  the  Samnites  to  erect  two  statues, 
the  one  to  the  bravest,  and  the  other  to  the  wisest, 
of  the  Greeks,  they  set  up  those  of  Alcibiades  and 
Pythagoras.'!  Pliny  was  much  surprised  that  they 
chose  either  of  them. 

He  made  his  scholars  undergo  a  severe  noviciate 
of  silence  for  at  least  two  years:  and  extended  it  to 
five  with  those  in  whom  he  discerned  a  too  great  itch 
for  talking.6  His  disciples  were  divided  into  two 
classes.6  The  one  were  simple  hearers,  axourrmfi, 
hearkening  to  and  receiving  what  was  taught  them, 
without  demanding  the  reasons  of  it,  of  which  it  was 
supposed  they  were  not  yet  capable.  The  others,  as 
more  formed  and  intelligent,  were  admitted  to  pro¬ 
pose  their  difficulties,  to  penetrate  deep¬ 

er  into  the  principles  of  philosophy,  and  to  learn  the 
reasons  of  all  that  was  taught  them. 

Pythagoras  considered  geometry  and  arithmetic,  as 
absolutely  necessary  to  enlarge  the  minds  of  yoang 
people,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  study  of  great 
truths.  He  also  set  great  value  upon,  and  made 
great  use  of,  music,  to  which  he  referred  every  thing ;  7 
pretending  that  the  world  was  formed  by  a  kind  of 
harmony  imitated  afterwards  by  the  lyre;  and  he  an¬ 
nexed  peculiar  sounds  to  the  motion  of  the  celestial 
spheres  which  revolve  over  our  heads.  It  is  said  that 
it  was  the  *  custom  of  the  Pythagoreans  on  rising  from 
bed,  to  awaken  the  mind  with  the  sound  of  the  lyre, 
in  order  to  make  themselves  more  fit  for  action:  and 
before  going  to  bed,  they  resumed  their  lyre,  which 
no  doubt  they  touched  to  a  softer  strain,  in  order  to 
prepare  themselves  for  sleep,  by  calming  whatever 
might  remain  of  the  tumultuous  thoughts  of  the  day. 

Pythagoras  had  a  great  influence  over  the  minds 
of  his  scholars.  His  having  advanced  any  thing  suf¬ 
ficed  for  them  to  be  convinced  of  it  without  farther 


»  Tuse.  Qusest.  1.  v.  n.  9. 

»  Tusc.  Quasst.  1.  i.  n.  38.  Tusc.  duffist.  1.  iv.  n.  3. 

*  Ovid  has  followed  this  false  tradition  in  the  fifteenth 
book  of  the  Metamorphoses. 

*  Plut.  in  Num.  p.  65.  Plin.  1.  xxxiv.  c.  6- 

*  Loquaeiores  enimvero  ferme  in  quinquennium,  velut  in 
exilium  vocis,  mittebantur.  Jlpud.  in  Florid. 

*  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  5. 

i  Pythagoras  atque  eum  secuti,  acceptam  sine  dubio  an- 
tiquitus  opinionem  vulgaverunt,  mundum  ipsum  ea  ratione 
esse  eompoBitum,  quam  postea  sit  lyra  imitata.  Nec  ilia 
modd  contenti  dissimilium  conr.ordia,  quam  vocant  K^povl-xv, 
sonum  quoque  his  motibus  dederunt.  Quinctil.  1.  i.  c.  10. 

*  Pythagoreis  eerte  moris  fuit,  et  cum  evigilassent,  ani- 
jnos  ad  lyram  exci tare,  quo  essent  ad  agendum  ereotiores; 
et  cum  somnum  peterent,  ad  eandem  prius  lenire  mentem, 
»t,  si  quid  fuisset  turbidiorum  oogitationum,  componerent. 
Uminciil.  l.it  r  4 


proof:  whence  came  the  famous  saying  Su-rtt  If* 
ipse  dixit,  he  ( the  master )  has  said  it.  A  reprimand 
which  he  gave  one  of  his  scholars  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  rest,  so  sensibly  affected  him,  that  he  could 
not  survive  it,  and  killed  himself.®  From  that  period 
Pythagoras,  instructed  and  afflicted  by  so  mournful 
an  example,  never  rebuked  any  body  except  in  pri 
vate. 

His  doctrine,  and  still  more  his  example,  produced 
a  wonderful  change  in  Italy,  and  especially  at  Cro¬ 
tona,  where  he  principally  resided.  Justin  10  des¬ 
cribes  at  large  the  reformation,  which  he  introduced 
into  that  city.  “He  came,”  says  he,  “  to  Crotona, 
and  having  found  the  inhabitants  in  general  abandon¬ 
ed  to  luxury  and  debauchery,  he  conciliated  them  at 
length  by  his  authority  to  the  rules  of  a  prudent  fru¬ 
gality.  He  continually  praised  virtue,  and  inculcated 
its  beauty  and  advantages.  He  represented  in  the 
most  lively  terms  the  shame  of  intemperance,  and 
enumerated  the  states  which  had  been  ruined  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  vicious  excesses.  His  discourse  made 
such  an  impression  on  the  people,  and  occasioned  so 
general  a  change  in  the  city,  that  it  seemed  a  quite 
different  place,  and  retained  no  marks  of  the  ancient 
Crotona.  He  spoke  to  the  women  separately  from 
the  men,  and  the  children  from  their  fathers  and 
mothers.  To  the  wives  he  recommended  the  virtues 
of  their  sex,  chastity,  and  submission  to  their  hus¬ 
bands;  to  the  youth,  profound  respect  for  their  fathers 
and  mothers,  and  a  taste  for  study  and  the  sciences.it 
He  insisted  principally  upon  frugality,  the  mother  of 
all  virtues;  and  prevailed  upon  the  ladies  to  renounce 
the  fine  clothes,  and  rich  ornaments,  which  they 
thought  essential  to  their  rank,  but  which  he  consi¬ 
dered  as  the  food  of  luxury  and  vice.  These  they 
sacrificed  to  the  principal  divinity  of  the  place,  which 
was  Juno;  showing  by  so  generous  a  conduct  that  they 
were  entirely  convinced,  that  the  true  ornament  of 
ladies  was  unspotted  virtue,  and  not  magnificence  of 
dress.  The  reformation  which  the  warm  exhortations 
of  Pythagoras  produced  among  the  youth,  may  be 
judged,”  adds  the  historian,  “  from  their  success  with 
the  ladies,  who  generally  adhere  to  their  ornaments 
and  jewels,  with  almost  invincible  passion.  ‘  In  juven- 
tute  quoque  quantum  profligatum  sit,  victi  feminarum 
contumaces  animi  manifestant.’  ”  This  last  reflec¬ 
tion,  which  naturally  enough  expresses  the  character 
of  the  ladies,  is  not  made  only  by  Justin.  St.  Jerome 
also  observes,  “that  the  sex  are  naturally  fond  of 
ornaments.”  12  “We  know  ladies,”  says  he,  "  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  chastity,  who  love  to  adorn  their  persons, 
not  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  any  man,  but  to  please 
themselves.”  And  he  adds  elsewhere, 13  that  some  of 
them  carry  their  taste  to  an  excess  which  knows  no 
bounds,  and  will  hearken  to  no  reason:  “Ad  quae  ar¬ 
dent  et  insaniunt  studia  matronarum.” 

The  zeal  of  Pythagoras  was  not  confined  to  his 
school,  and  the  instruction  of  private  persons,  but 
even  penetrated  into  the  palaces  of  the  great.  That 
philosopher  knew,  that  to  inspire  princes  and  magis¬ 
trates  with  the  principles  of  honour,  probity,  justice, 
and  love  of  public  good,  was  labouring  for  the  happi¬ 
ness  and  reformation  of  whole  nations.  He  had  the 
glory  of  forming  disciples,  who  proved  excellent  le¬ 
gislators:  14  Zaleucus,  Charondas,  and  many  others, 
whose  wise  laws  were  so  useful  to  Sicily,  and  that 
part  of  Italy  called  Great  Greece,  and  who  have  a 
juster  title  to  the  highest  commendation  than  those 


»  Flut.  de  Adul.  et  Amin.  Discr.  p.  70.  •»  L.  xx.  e.  4. 

u  Inter  hrec,  velut  genetricem  virtutem  frugalitatem  om¬ 
nibus  ingerebet,  consecutusque  disputationum  assiduitato 
erat,  ut  matron®  auratas  vestes,  cseteraque  dignitatis  sntp 
ornamenta,  velut  instruments  luxuries,  deponerent,  eaqno 
omnia  delate  in  Junonis  ffidem  ipse  dece  consecrarent ;  prffl 
se  ferentes,  vera  ornamenta  matronarum  pudicitiam,  non 
vestes,  esse.  Justin.  1  xx.  c.  4. 

ia  4>ix4xoa-/,o v  genus  fcemineum  est :  multasque  etiam  in¬ 
signia  pudicitiae,  quamvis  null i  virorum,  tamen  sibi  scimus 
libenter  ornari.  J-Iieron.  F.pist.  ad  Oaudent. 
is  Hieron.  Ep.  ad  Demoter. 

n  Zaleuoi  leges  Charondieque  laudantur.  Hi,  non  in  for o 
nec  in  consultorum  atrio,  sed  in  Pythagor®tacito  illo  sanc- 
toque  secessu  didioerunt  jura,  quae  florenti  tunc  Sicilian  et 
per  Ualium  Graecite  ponerent.  Senec.  Epist.  99 
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famed  conquerors  who  have  made  themselves  known 
to  the  world  only  by  ravages,  fire,  and  sword.  He 
took  great  pains  to  put  an  end  to  wars  in  Italy, 
and  to  calm  the  intestine  factions  which  disturbed  the 
tranquillity  of  states.  War,  said  he,  should  be  made 
only  against  these  five  things:  diseases  of  the  body, 
ignorance  of  the  mind,  passions  of  the  heart,  sedi¬ 
tions  of  cities,  and  discord  of  families.  These  five 
enemies  he  is  for  combating  with  the  utmost  ardour 
and  perseverance. 

The  inhabitants  of  Crotona  thought  proper,  that 
their  senate,  which  consisted  of  a  thousand  persons, 
should  act  in  all  things  by  the  advice  of  so  great  a 
man,  and  determine  nothing  but  in  concert  with  him: 
such  credit  had  his  prudence  and  zeal  for  the  public 
good  acquired  him.l  Crotona  was  not  the  only  city 
that  had  the  benefit  of  his  counsels:  many  others  ex¬ 
perienced  the  good  effects  of  this  philosopher’s  stu¬ 
dies* *  He  went  from  one  to  another  to  diffuse  his 
instructions  with  greater  fruit  and  abundance,  and 
he  left  behind  him,  in  all  places  where  he  continued 
any  time,  the  precious  traces  of  his  residence  in  the 

ood  order,  discipline,  and  wise  regulations  which 

e  established  in  them. 

His  maxims  of  morality  were  admirable,  and  he 
was  for  having  the  study  of  philosophy  tend  solely 
to  the  rendering  men  like  God.  Hierocles3  gives 
this  praise  to  a  piece  of  poetry,  entiled  Carmen  au- 
reum,  (golden  verses,)  which  contain  this  philoso¬ 
pher’s  maxims.  But  his  notions  of  the  nature  of 
God  were  very  imperfect.4  He  believed  that  God  is 
a  soul  diffused  into  all  the  beings  of  natnre,  and  from 
which  human  souls  are  derived:  an  opinion  which 
Virgil,  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Georgies,  has  ex¬ 
pressed  in  fine  verses.®  Velleius,  in  Cicero,  refutes 
this  opinion  in  an  agreeable  but  solid  manner.  “If 
this  were  so,”  says  he,  “God  would  be  divided  and 
torn  to  pieces,  when  these  souls  were  taken  from  his 
substance.  He  would  suffer,  and  a  God  is  not  capa¬ 
ble  of  suffering,  in  a  part  of  himself,  whenever  they 
suffer,  as  frequently  happens.  Besides,  how  comes 
it  that  the  mind  of  man  should  be  ignorant  of  any 
thing,  if  it  were  God?” 

The  Metempsychosis,  or  transmigration  of  souls, 
was  the  principal  maxim  of  Pythagoras's  philosophy.® 
He  had  borrowed  it  either  from  the  Egyptians,  or 
the  Brahmins,  those  ancient  sages  of  India.  This 
opinion  subsists  still  among  the  idolaters  of  India  and 
China,  and  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  their  reli¬ 
gion.  According  to  it,  Pythagoras  believed,  that  the 
souls  of  men  at  their  death  passed  into  other  bodies, 
and  if  they  had  been  wicked,  that  they  were  confined 
in  unclean  and  miserable  beasts,  to  expiate  the  faults 
of  their  past  lives;  and  that  after  a  certain  revolution 
of  years  or  ages,  they  returned  to  animate  other  men. 

This  philosopher  boasted,  in  this  respect,  of  a  pri¬ 
vilege  entirely  singular:  for  he  said  V  he  remembered 
in  what  bodies  he  had  been  before  he  was  Pythag¬ 
oras.  But  he  went  no  farther  back  than  the  siege 
of  Troy.  He  had  first  been  fEthalides,  the  supposed 
son  of  Mercury,  and  having  had  permission  to  ask 
whatever  he  pleased  of  that  god,  except  immortality, 
he  desired  that  he  might  remember  all  things  even 
after  death.  Some  time  after  he  was  Euphorbus, 
and  received  a  mortal  wound  from  Menelaus  at  the 


i  Val.  Max.  1.  viii.  c.  15. 

»  Plurimis  et  opulentissimis  urbibus  effectus  suorum  stu- 
diorum  approbavit.  Val.  1.  viii.  c.  7. 
a  Hierocl.  in  Prref.  ad  Carm.  Aurea. 

*  Pythagoras  censuit  Deum  animum  esse  per  naturam 
lerum  omnem  intention  et  commeantem,  ex  quo  animi  nos- 
tri  caperentur.  1.  De  Nat.  Deor.  n.  27. 

t  Esse  apibus  partem  divinse  mentis,  et  haustus 
A3thereos  dixere.  Deum  namque  ire  per  omnes 
Terrasque  tractusque  maris,  ccelumque  profundum. 
Hinc  pecudes,  armenta,  virus,  genus  omne  ferarum, 
duemque  sibi  tenues  nascentem  ascessere  vitas. 

•  Laert. 

- Habentque 

Tartara  Pantho'iden  iterum  Oreo 
Demissum ;  quamvis  clypeo  Trojana  refixe 
Tempora  testatus,  nihil  ultra 
Nervos  atque  cutem  morti  concesserat  atrse, 

Judice  te  non  sordidus  auctor 

Naturae.  Hot.  Od.  xxviii.  1.  1. 


siege  of  Troy.  His  soul  passed  afterwards  into  Her- 
motimus,  at  which  time  he  entered  the  temple  of 
Apollo  in  the  country  of  the  Branchidse,  where  ho 
saw  his  buckler  eaten  up  with  rust,  which  Menelaus 
on  his  return  from  Troy  had  consecrated  to  that  god 
in  token  of  his  victory.  He  was  afterwards  a  fisher¬ 
man  of  Delos,  named  Pyrrhus;  and  lastly,  Pythag¬ 
oras.  He  affirmed,  that  in  a  voyage  which  he  had 
made  to  hell,  he  had  seen  the  soul  of  the  poet  Hesiod 
fastened  with  chains  to  a  pillar  of  brass,  and  suffering 
great  torments.  That  as  for  that  of  Homer,  he  had 
seen  it  hanging  on  a  tree,  surrounded  with  serpents, 
upon  account  of  the  many  falsehoods  he  had  invent¬ 
ed  and  ascribed  to  the  gods;  and  that  the  souls  of 
the  husbands,  who  had  lived  amiss  with  their  wives, 
were  severely  tormented  in  that  region. 

To  give  more  weight  and  credit  to  these  fabulous 
tales,  he  had  made  use  of  industry  and  artifice.  Up¬ 
on  arriving  in  Italy,  he  shut  himself  up  in  a  subter¬ 
raneous  place,  after  having  desired  his  mother  to 
keep  an  exact  journal  of  all  that  should  pass.  When 
he  had  continued  there  as  long  as  he  judged  proper, 
his  mother,  as  they  had  agreed  before,  gave  him  her 
notes,  wherein  he  found  the  dates  and  other  circum¬ 
stances  of  events.  He  quitted  this  place  with  a  visage 
pale  and  wan.  In  an  assembly  of  the  people  he  as¬ 
sured  them,  that  he  was  just  returned  from  hell;  and  to 
convince  them  of  what  he  said,  he  began  with  relat¬ 
ing  all  that  had  passed  during  his  absence.  All  the 
hearers  were  moved  and  surprised  with  that  account, 
and  nobody  doubted  but  that  there  was  something 
divine  in  Pythagoras.  Fears  and  cries  ensued  on  all 
sides.  The  people  of  Crotona  conceived  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  esteem  for  him,  received  his  lessons  with 
great  eagerness,  and  begged  of  him  that  he  would 
vouchsafe  to  instruct  their  wives  also. 

There  must  have  been  a  very  blind  credulity,  or 
rather  gross  stupidity  among  the  people,  to  have  be¬ 
lieved  such  wild  chimeras,  which  often  even  contra¬ 
dicted  themselves.  For  it  does  not  seem  very  easy 
to  reconcile  the  transmigration  of  souls  into  different 
bodies  with  the  pains  Pythagoras  supposed,  that  the 
souls  of  the  wicked  suffered  in  hell;  and  still  less 
with  his  doctrine  upon  the  nature  of  souls.  For,  as 
the  learned  translator  of  Cicero’s  books  upon  the 
nature  of  the  gods  observes,  the  souls  of  men,  and 
those  of  beasts,  according  to  Pythagoras,  are  of  the 
same  substance;  that  is  to  say,  a  particle  of  that  uni¬ 
versal  Soul,  which  is  God  himself.  8  When  therefore 
it  is  said,  that  the  soul  of  Sardanapalus,  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  for  his  excesses,  passes  into  the  body  of  a  hog, 
it  is  precisely  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  God  modifies 
himself  into  a  hog,  in  order  to  punish  himself  for  not 
having  been  wise  and  temperate,  while  he  was  modi¬ 
fied  in  Sardanapalus.  LactantiusS  has  reason  for 
treating  Pythagoras  as  an  old  dotard,  and  for  saying, 
he  must  have  thought  that  he  had  talked  to  infants 
and  not  to  men,  to  vent  such  absurd  fables  and  old 
women’s  stories  to  them  with  a  grave  and  serious  air. 

Empedocles  his  disciple  rose  upon  his  master’s  ra¬ 
vings,  and  composed  a  genealogy  of  his  soul  still  more 
extravagant  and  various;  for  according  to  Athenre- 
us,iO  he  gave  out,  that  he  had  been  a  girl,  a  boy,  a 
shrub,  a  bird,  and  a  fish,  before  he  was  Empedocles. 

But  how  could  so  great  a  philosopher  as  Pythag¬ 
oras,  and  one  so  valuable  for  many  excellent  quali¬ 
ties,  conceive  so  strange  a  system?  How  could  he 
draw  so  great  a  number  of  followers  after  him  while 
he  advanced  opinions  capable  of  shocking  every  man 
of  common  sense?  How  happens  it,  that  whole  na¬ 
tions,  in  other  respects  not  void  of  knowledge,  and 
civilized,  have  retained  this  doctrine  down  to  our  days? 

It  is  most  certain  that  Pythagoras,  and  all  the  an¬ 
cient  philosophers,  when  they  began  to  philosophize, 
found  “the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
generally  received  by  all  nations;”  and  it  was  upon 


•  Divinse  parliculam  aurse.  Horat. 

8  Videlicet  senex  vanus(sieut  otiosse  aniculse  solent)  fabn- 
las  tanquam  infantihus  credulis  finxit.  Quod  si  bene  seD 
sisset  de  iis  quibus  hsec  locutus  est,  si  homines  eos  existi- 
masset,  nunquam  sibi  tam  petulanter  mentiendi  licentiam 
vindicasset.  Sed  deridenda  hominis  levissimi  vanitas.  Lac 
tant.  Divin.  Inst.  1.  iii.  c.  18.  Athcn.  1.  viii.  p.  365 
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that  principle  Pythagoras,  as  well  as  the  rest,  founded 
his  system.  But  when  the  question  was  to  fix  what 
became  of  that  soul  after  its  brief  office  of  animating 
a  human  body,  Pythagoras,  and  all  the  philosophers 
with  him,  were  at  a  loss  and  in  confusion,  without 
being  able  to  resolve  upon  any  thing  capable  of  satis¬ 
fying  a  rational  mind.  They  could  not  reconcile 
themselves  to  tne  Elysian  fields  for  the  virtuous, 
nor  Styx  for  the  wicked,  mere  fictions  of  the  poets. 
Those  amusements  for  the  souls  of  the  blessed  seemed 
very  insipid  to  them;  and  could  they  be  believed 
to  exist  without  end,  and  to  endure  throughout  all 
eternity?  But  the  souls  of  those,  who  had  done 
neither  good  nor  harm,  as  of  infants,  what  became  of 
them?  What  was  to  be  their  lot,  their  condition? 
What  were  they  to  do  to  all  eternity?  To  extricate 
themselves  from  this  very  difficult  objection,  some 
philosophers  destined  the  souls  of  the  wise  and  inge¬ 
nious  to  the  contemplation  of  the  course  of  the  stars, 
the  harmony  of  the  spheres,  the  origin  of  winds,  storms, 
and  other  meteors,  as  Seneca  and  some  other  philo¬ 
sophers  teach.  But  the  generality  of  the  world  could 
have  no  part  in  the  learned  and  speculative  joys  of 
this  philosophical  paradise.  What  occupation,  then, 
were  they  to  have  throughout  futurity?  They  per¬ 
ceived,  that  it  did  not  consist  with  so  w'ise  a  being  as 
God,  to  create  beings  purely  spiritual  every  day,  only 
to  animate  bodies  for  some  short  space,  and  to  have 
no  other  employment  during  the  restof  eternal  dura¬ 
tion.  Why  create  so  many  souls  of  infants,  that  die 
in  their  births,  and  at  their  mothers’  breasts,  without 
ever  being  able  to  make  the  least  use  of  their  reason? 
Does  it  consist  with  the  wisdom  of  God  to  produce 
so  many  thousands  of  new  souls  every  day,  and  to 
continue  creating  them  every  day  throughout  alt 
eternity',  without  either  use  or  purpose?  What  is  to 
be  done  with  those  infinite  millions  of  useless  inac¬ 
tive  souls?  What  could  be  the  end  of  forming  those 
incessantly  increasing  numbers  of  spirits  without 
either  function  or  end?  These  were  insurmountable 
difficulties  to  all  the  sects  of  the  philosophers.  In 
the  impossibility'  of  getting  over  them,  some  went  so 
far  as  to  doubt  and  even  deny  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  Others,  who  could  not  resolve  to  renounce 
a  maxim  which  God  has  impressed  too  deeply  on  the 
heart  of  man  for  him  to  be  able  to  disown  it,  found 
themselves  reduced  to  make  them  pass  from  one 
body  into  another:  and  as  they  could  not  conceive 
eternal  punishments,  they  believed  that  they  suffi¬ 
ciently  punished  the  wicked,  in  confining  them  with¬ 
in  the  bodies  of  beasts.  And  thence  they  fell  into 
all  the  absurdities,  with  which  they  are  justly  re¬ 
proached.  But  the  other  sects  scarce  defended  them¬ 
selves  better  from  the  absurdities  to  which  their  dif¬ 
ferent  systems  gave  birth. 

But  to  return  to  Pythagoras.  In  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  Metempsychosis,  he  concluded,  and 
one  of  the  capital  points  of  his  moral  doctrine  was, 
that  man  committed  a  great  crime,  when  he  killed 
and  ate  animals;  because  all  animals,  of  whatsover 
kind  they  are,  being  animated  with  the  same  soul,  it 
was  a  horrid  cruelty  to  cut  the  throat  of  another  self. 
This  is  what  Ovid,1  where  he  feigns  that  Pythagoras 
instructs  king  Noma  in  his  maxims,  wittily  describes 
after  his  manner  in  these  three  verses: 

Heu  1  quantum  scelus  est  in  viscera  condi, 

Conjestoque  avidum  pinguescere  corpore  Corpus, 

Alteriusque  animantem  animantis  vivere  letho. 

But,  observes  again  with  ingenuity,  the  translator  al¬ 
ready  cited,  what  would  Pythagoras  have  answered 
to  a  man  who  should  have  asked  him  conformably  to 
his  own  principles:  “What  injury  do  I  do  a  fowl  in 
killing  it?  I  only  make  it  change  its  form,  and  it  is 
much  more  likely  to  gain  than  lose  by  that  change. 
Perhaps  that  soul  immediately  after  quitting  its  body, 
will  go  to  animate  some  embryo,  who  will  one  day 
be  a  great  monarch  or  philosopher;  and  instead  of 
seeing  itself  confined  to  a  fowl,  which  uncharitable 
men  leave  in  a  yard  to  suffer  the  injuries  of  the 
weather,  and  a  thousand  other  inconveniences,  it 


*  Metam.  1.  xv. 


will  find  itself  seated  in  an  assemblage  of  corpus- 
cules,  that  forming  the  body,  sometimes  of  an  epicure, 
sometimes  of  a  Caesar,  will  glut  itself  with  pleasures 
and  honours.” 

The  same  philosopher  forbade  his  disciples  to  eat 
beans;  whence  Horace4 *  calls  them  the  relations  or 
allies  of  Pythagoras:  faba  Pythagorce  cognata.  Dif¬ 
ferent  reasons  are  given  for  this  prohibition;  among 
others,  that  beans  by  the  great  wind  they  occasion, 
excite  vapours  very  contrary  to  the  tranquillity  of 
soul  necessary'  to  those,  who  devote  themselves  to 
inquiring  after  trut* h.3 

I  shall  never  have  done,  if  I  undertook  to  relate 
circumstantially  all  the  wonders  ascribed  to  Pythag¬ 
oras.  If  we  may  believe  Porphyry,  that  declared 
enemy  of  Christianity,  and  Iamblichus  his  disciple, 
(for  they  are  the  worthy  authorities  for  all  these 
miracles)  Pythagoras  made  even  the  beasts  under¬ 
stand  and  obey  him.  He  commanded  a  bear  that 
made  great  ravages  in  Daunia  to  be  gone,  and  it  dis¬ 
appeared.  He  forbade  an  ox,  after  having  whisper¬ 
ed  a  word  in  his  ear,  to  eat  beans:  and  never  more 
did  he  touch  bean.  It  is  affirmed  that  he  had  been 
seen  and  heard  at  the  same  time  disputing  in  the 
public  assemblies  of  two  cities  very  remote  from  each 
other;  the  one  in  Italy,  and  the  other  in  Sicily.  He 
foretold  earthquakes,  appeased  tempests,  expelled 
pestilence,  and  cured  diseases.  His  golden  thigh 
ought  not  to  be  omitted.  He  showed  it  to  his  dis¬ 
ciple  Abaris,  the  priest  of  Apollo  Hyperboreus,  to 
prove  to  him  that  he  himself  was  that  Apollo;  and 
he  had  also  shown  it,  says  Iamblichus,  in  a  public 
assembly  at  Crotona.  What  wonders  does  not  the 
same  Iamblichus  relate  of  this  Abaris?  Borne  upon 
a  daft  as  upon  a  Pegasus,  he  could  pass  a  great  way 
through  the  air  in  a  short  time,  without  being  stop¬ 
ped  or  retarded  in  his  course  by  rivers,  seas,  or  places 
inaccessible  to  other  men.  Would  one  believe,  that 
the  miracles  and  cures  ascribed  to  Pythagoras  could 
be  quoted  on  the  testimony  of  such  authors,  as  things 
of  a  real  nature?  Credat  Judceus  Appella.  People 
of  sense,  even  among  the  pagans,  openly  laughed 
at  them. 

It  is  time  to  make  an  end  of  his  history.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  death,  which  I  shall  not  enter  in¬ 
to  particularly ,  are  very  differently  related.  Justin* 
observes,  that  he  died  at  Metapontum,  whither  he 
had  retired  after  having  continued  twenty  years  at 
Crotona;  and  that  the  people’s  admiration  of  him 
rose  so  high,  that  they  converted  his  house  into  a 
temple,  and  honoured  him  as  a  god.  He  lived  to  a 
very  advanced  age. 

EMPEDOCLES. 

Empedocles,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  was  of 
Agrigentum,  a  city  of  Sicily.  He  flourished  in  the 
84th  Olympiad,  A.  M.  3560.  He  travelled  much,  as 
was  the  custom  of  these  times,  in  order  to  enrich  his 
mind  with  curious  knowledge.  On  his  return  into 
his  country,  he  frequented  the  schools  of  the  Pythag¬ 
oreans.  Some  make  him  Pythagoras’s  disciple;  but 
he  is  believed  to  have  lived  many  years  after  him. 
He  applied  himself  not  only  to  composing  works,  but 
reforming  the  manners  of  his  country;6  and  Empe¬ 
docles  spared  no  pains  to  do  at  Agrigentum  what 
Pythagoras  had  done  at  Crotona.  The  city  of  Agri¬ 
gentum  was  abandoned  to  luxury  and  debauchery.  Its 
inhabitants,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  amount¬ 
ed  to  eight  hundred  thousand:  which  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  of  its  territory  as  well  as  city.  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  its  power  and  riches  elsewhere.  Empedocles 
used  to  say'  that  the  people  of  Agrigentum  aban¬ 
doned  themselves  to  feast  and  pleasure,  as  if  they 
believed  they  were  to  die  to-morrow;  and  applied 
themselves  in  building,  as  if  they  thought  they  were 
never  to  die.  Nothing  shows  the  luxury  and  effem¬ 
inacy  of  the  Agrigentines  better,  than  the  order 


*  Satyr.  6. 1.  ii. 

3  Ex  quo  etiam  Pythagorieis  interdictum  putatur, ne  faba 

vescerent.ur ;  quod  haliet  inflationem  magnam  is  cibus,  tran 

quillitati  mentis  quaerentis  vera  oontrariam.  Cic.  1.  i.  de 
JDivinat.  n.  62. 

*  Justin.  1.  xx.  c.  4.  ‘  Diog.  Laert. 
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given  those  who  were  to  defend  the  city  in  the  night 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Carthaginians.!  By  this  or¬ 
der  each  man  was  to  have  only  one  camel’s  skin,  one 
tent  bed,  one  woollen  quilt,  and  two  pillows.  The 
Agrigentines  thought  this  discipline  highly  severe, 
and  could  not  be  brought  to  submit  to  it  without  dif¬ 
ficulty.  Among  these  citizens  abandoned  to  luxury, 
there  were  however  persons  of  merit,  who  made  a  very 
good  use  of  their  riches,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere. 

The  authority,  which  Empedocles  had  acquired  at 
Agrigentum,  he  employed  solely  in  making  peace  and 
good  order  take  place  as  much  as  possible,* *  The 
supreme  command  was  offered  him,  which  he  tena¬ 
ciously  refused.  His  principal  care  was  to  put  an 
end  to  the  divisions  that  prevailed  among  the  Agri¬ 
gentines;  and  to  persuade  them  to  consider  them¬ 
selves  as  all  equals,  and  members  of  one  and  the 
same  family.  His  next  attention  was  to  reform  the 
insolence  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  city,  and  to 
prevent  the  dissipation  of  the  public  revenues.3  As 
to  himself,  he  employed  his  own  estate  in  marrying 
the  young  women  that  had  no  portions.  In  order  to 
establish  equality  as  much  as  possible  among  the 
citizens  of  Agrigentum,  he  caused  the  council,  which 
Consisted  of  a  thousand  persons  chosen  out  of  the 
richest  citizens,  to  be  abolished.4  He  rendered  it 
triennial,  from  perpetual  as  it  was  before;  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  ordaining  that  the  people  should  be  admit¬ 
ted  into  it,  or  at  least  such  of  them  as  favoured  de- 
mocratical  government. 

When  Empedocles  went  to  the  Olympic  games, 
nothing  was  talked  of  there  but  him.5  His  praises 
were  the  common  subject  of  all  conversations.  It 
was  an  ancient  custom  to  sing  the  verses  of  the  great 

fioets  in  public,  as  those  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  Archi- 
ochus,  Mimnermus,  Phocvlides,  and  others.®  The 
same  honour  was  done  to  those  of  Empedocles.  The 
singer  Cleomenes  sung  his  Purifications  in 

the  Olympic  games.  This  was  a  moral  poem  of 
three  thousand  hexameters,  composed  by'  our  philo¬ 
sopher  upon  the  duties  of  civil  life,  the  worship  of  the 
gods,  and  the  precepts  of  morality.  It  took  its  name 
from  containing  maxims,  which  taught  the  means 
for  purifying  and  improving  the  soul.  The  golden 
verses  are  believed  to  have  been  part  of  this  poem. 

Empedocles  was  at  the  same  time  a  philosopher, 
poet,  historian,  physician,  and  even  according  to  some, 
magician.  It  is  very  probable  that  his  magic  was  only 
the  profound  knowledge  he  had  acquired  in  what¬ 
ever  was  most  abstruse  in  nature.  The  important 
service  he  had  done  the  people  of  Agrigentum,  in 
making  certain  periodical  winds  cease  to  blow,  which 
by  their  pernicious  nature  did  great  damage  to  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  was  ascribed  to  magic:  as  was 
also  what  he  did  for  the  inhabitants  of  Selinontum, 
in  curing  them  of  a  pestilence  occasioned  by  the 
stench  of  the  waters  of  a  river  that  ran  through  their 
city.  His  magic,  as  to  the  first,  was  his  having  filled 
np  an  opening  of  a  mountain,  whence  issued  the  in¬ 
fected  exhalations,  which  a  south  wind  drove  upon 
the  territory  of  Agrigentum;  and  as  to  the  sound,  it 
was  his  having  caused  two  small  rivers  to  empty 
themselves  into  that  of  Selinontum,  which  sweetened 
the  water,  and  removed  its  bad  quality.  The  most 
wonderful  effect  of  Empedocles’  magic,  and  which 
made  him  be  considered  as  a  god,  was  the  pretended 
resurrection  of  an  Agrigentine  woman,  named  Pan- 
thea.T  Pliny  8  speaks  of  it,  as  well  as  Origen.9  Her- 
rnippus,  who  contents  himself  with  saying,  that  hav¬ 
ing  been  given  over  by  the  physicians,  and  probably 
taken  for  dead,  she  was  cured  by  Empedocles,  re¬ 
duces  that  miracle  to  reality;  and  Galen  10  seems  to 
give  into  the  same  opinion. 

It  is  said  that  Empedocles, U  in  order  to  confirm 
the  world  in  the  opinion  they  had  conceived  of  his 


divinity  by  disappearing  suddenly,  threw  himself  into 
the  gulf  of  mount  iEtna.12  But  this  extravagance 
has  much  the  air  of  being  the  invention  of  such  as 
have  pleased  themselves  either  with  throwing  the 
marvellous  into  the  lives  of  those  philosophers,  or, 
on  the  contrary,  with  rendering  them  ridiculous. 
Authors  of  greater  gravity  tell  us,  that  he  retired 
into  Peloponnesus,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
according  to  Aristotle,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
88th  Olympiad,  A.  M.  3576. 

ARTICLE  II. 

DIVISION  OF  THE  ITALIC  SECT  INTO  FOUR  SECTS. 

The  Italic  or  Pythagorean  sect  divided  itself  into 
four  others:  that  of  Heraclitus,  which  took  his  name, 
the  Eleatic,  of  which  Democritus  was  the  chief;  the 
Sceptic,  founded  by  Pyrrho;  and  the  Epicurean,  in 
stituted  by  Epicurus. 

SECTION  I.— SECT  OF  HERACLITUS. 

Little  is  known  of  this  philosopher.  He  was  a 
native  of  Ephesus,  and  lived  in  the  58th  Olympiad, 
A.  M.  3460.  He  is  said  to  have  had  no  masters,  and 
to  have  become  learned  by  continual  meditation.13 

Among  many  treatises  of  his  composing,  that  con¬ 
cerning  nature,  which  included  his  whole  philosophy, 
was  the  most  esteemed.  Darius  king  of  Persia,  son 
of  Hystaspes,  having  seen  this  work,  wrote  a  most 
obliging  letter  to  Heraclitus,  to  desire  him  to  come 
to  his  court,  where  his  virtue  and  knowledge  would 
be  more  esteemed  than  in  Greece.  The  philoso¬ 
pher,  little  affected  with  offers  so  gracious  and  so  full 
of  goodness,  replied  bluntly,  That  he  saw  nothing 
among  men  but  injustice,  knavery,  avarice,  and  am¬ 
bition,  and  that  contenting  himself  with  little,  as  he 
did,  the  court  of  Persia  suited  ill  with  him.  He  was 
not  in  the  wrong  at  bottom.  It  is  not  surprising, 
that  a  Greek  born  free  and  an  enemy  to  the  pride  of 
Barbarian  kings,  and  the  slavery  and  vices  of  cour¬ 
tiers,  should  set  a  high  value  upon  poverty  with  in¬ 
dependence,  and  esteem  it  infinitely  more  than  the 
greatest  fortunes  he  could  expect  from  a  monarch 
living  in  the  midst  of  pomp,  pride,  effeminacy,  and 
pleasures,  in  a  nation  devoted  solely  to  luxury.  He 
might  indeed  have  expressed  his  refusal  in  more 
polite  terms. 

He  was  a  true  man  hater.  Nothing  satisfied  him; 
every  thing  gave  him  offence.  Mankind  were  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  his  pity .14  Seeing  all  the  world  abandoned 
themselves  to  a  joy,  of  the  falsehood  of  which  he  was 
sensible,  he  never  appeared  in  public  without  shedding 
tears,  which  occasioned  his  being  called  the  Weep¬ 
er.  Democritus,  on  the  contrary,  who  saw  nothing 
serious  in  the  most  serious  occupations  of  men,  coula 
not  forbear  laughing  at  them.  The  one  could  find 
nothing  in  life  but  misery,  the  other  nothing  but  folly 
and  trifling.  Both,  in  some  sense,  were  in  the  right. 

Heraclitus,  disgusted  and  tired  with  every  thing, 
at  last  conceived  so  great  an  aversion  to  mankind, 
that  he  retired  to  a  mountain,  where  he  lived  upon 
herbs  in  company  with  wild  beasts.  A  dropsy,  which 
that  kind  of  life  occasioned,  obliged  him  to  return  to 
the  city,  where  he  died  soon  after. 

SECTION  II.— SECT  OF  DEMOCRITUS. 

Democritus,  author  of  this  sect,  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  philosophers  of  the  ancient  world,  was  of  Abdera 
in  Thrace.!®  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  having  lodged 
in  the  house  of  Democritus’  father,  left  him  some 
Magi,  to  be  his  son’s  preceptors,  and  to  instruct 
him  in  their  pretended  theology  and  astronomy.  He 
afterwards  heard  Leucippus,  and  learned  from  hira 
the  system  of  atoms  and  vacuity. 


«  Diod.  I.  xiii.  p.  205. 
a  Plut.  adv.  Cnl.  p.  126. 

*  Diog.  Lae'',. 

*  Laert. 

»  L.  ii  uont.  Cels. 


1  Diog.  Laert. 

*  Diog.  Laert. 

*  Athen.  I.  xiv.  p.  620. 

*  L.  vi.  c.  52. 

De  locis  affect.  1.  vi. 


-Deus  immortalis  haberi 


Dum  cupit  Empedocles  ardentem  frigidus  A3tnam 
Insiluit.  Horat.  de  Art  Poet. 


**  Diog.  Laert.  is  Laert. 

i*  Heraclitus  quoties  prodierat,  et  tantum  circa  se  matt 
viventium,  irno  rnale  pereuntium  viderat,  flebat,  misereba- 
tur  omnium,  qui  sibi  lfeti  felicesque  occurrebant.  Democri- 
tum  contrfi  aiunt  nunquam  sine  risu  in  publico  fuisset 
udeo  nihil  illi  videbatur  serium  eorum,  qutfi  serid  agebantur. 
Senec.  de  Ira ,  1.  ii.  c.  10. 

Huic  omnia,  quse  agimus,  miseriffi ;  illi  ineptise  videban- 
tur.  De  Tranq.  Anim.  c.  15.  is  Laert. 
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His  extraordinary  inclination  for  the  sciences  in¬ 
duced  him  to  travel  into  all  the  countries  of  the 
World,  where  there  was  hopes  of  finding  learned  men. 
He  visited  the  priests  of  Egypt,  the  Chaldeans,  and 
the  Persian  philosophers.  It  is  even  said  that  he 
went  as  far  as  Ethiopia  and  India,  to  confer  with  the 
Gymnosophists.  He  neglected  the  care  of  his  estate, 
and  left  his  lands  uncultivated,  in  order  to  apply  him¬ 
self  with  less  interruption  to  the  study  of  wisdom. t 
Some  go  so  far  as  to  say,  but  with  little  probability, 
that  he  put  out  his  eyes  in  hopes  of  meditating  more 
profoundly,  when  the  objects  of  sight  should  not 
divert  the  intellectual  powers  of  his  soul.  It  was  in 
some  measure  blinding  himself  to  shut  himself  up  in 
a  tomb,  as  it  is  said  he  did,  in  order  to  apply  more 
freely  to  meditation. 

What  seems  most  certain  is,  that  he  expended  his 
whole  patrimony  in  his  travels,  which  amounted  to 
above  an  hundred  talents2  (an  hundred  thousand 
crowns.)  At  his  return  he  was  cited  before  the  judg¬ 
es,  for  having  spent  his  estate  in  that  manner.  By 
the  laws  of  his  country,  those  who  had  squandered 
their  patrimony,  were  not  to  be  interred  in  the  tombs 
of  their  family.  He  pled  his  cause  himself,  and  pro¬ 
duced,  as  a  proof  of  the  just  use  he  had  made  of  his 
fortune,  the  most  finished  of  his  works,  which  he  read 
to  the  judges.  They  were  so  charmed  with  it,  that 
they  not  only  acquitted  him,  but  caused  as  much 
money  as  he  had  expended  in  his  travels,  undoubted¬ 
ly  out  of  the  public  treasury,  to  be  repaid  him,  erected 
statues  in  honour  of  him,  and  decreed  that  after  his 
death  the  public  should  charge  itself  with  the  care 
of  his  funeral:  which  was  accordingly  executed.  He 
travelled  as  a  great  person,  for  the  sake  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  not  to  enrich  himself.  He  went  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  India  in  quest  of  the  riches  of  erudition,  and 
scarce  regarded  the  treasures  which  he  found  almost 
at  his  door,  in  a  country  abounding  with  mines  of 
gold  and  gems. 

He  passed  some  time  at  Athens,  the  centre  of  the 
sciences,  and  the  abode  of  wit  and  learning.3  But 
far  from  endeavouring  to  display  his  merit  and  curi¬ 
ous  knowledge  there,  he  affected  to  remain  unknown : 
a  circumstance  very  remarkable  in  a  man  of  learning 
and  a  philosopher! 

A  fact  singular  enough  is  related  concerning  him, 
but  with  no  other  foundation  than  Hippocrates’  let¬ 
ters,  which  the  learned  believe  spurious.  The  Ab- 
derites,  seeing  Democritus  their  countryman  regard 
nothing,  laugh  at,  and  ridicule  every  thing,  say  that 
the  air  was  full  of  images,  endeavour  to  know  what 
the  birds  said  in  their  songs,  and  inhabit  tombs  al¬ 
most  perpetually,  apprehended  that  his  brain  was 
turned,  and  that  he  would  entirely  run  mad,  which 
they  considered  as  the  greatest  misfortune  that  could 
happen  to  their  city.  They  therefore  wrote  to  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  to  desire  him  to  visit  Democritus.  The 
great  concern  they  expressed  for  the  health  of  so  il¬ 
lustrious  a  citizen  does  them  honour.  The  illustrious 
physician  they  had  sent  for,  after  some  conversations 
with  the  supposed  sick  man,  judged  very  differently 
of  him,  and  dispelled  their  fears,  by  declaring  that  he 
had  never  known  a  wiser  man,  nor  one  more  in  his 
senses.  Diogenes  Laertius  also  mentions  this  jour¬ 
ney  of  Hippocrates  to  Abdera. 

Nothing  certain  is  said  either  of  his  birth,  or  the 
time  of  his  death,  A.  M.  3584.  Diodorus  Siculus 
makes  him  die  at  the  age  of  ninety,  the  first  year  of 
the  90th  Olympiad. 

Democritus  had  a  fine  genius,  with  a  vast,  exten¬ 
sive,  penetrating  wit,  which  he  applied  to  the  whole 
circle  of  curious  knowledge.* *  Physics,  ethics,  math¬ 

»  Democritus,  verfi  falsdve,  dicitur  oculis  se  privasse,  ut 
qudm  minime  animus  A  cogitationibus  abduceretur.  Patri- 
monium  neglexit,  agros  deseruit  incultos,  quid  quaerens  ali- 
ud,  nisi  beatam  vitam  ?  De  Finib.  1.  v.  n.  87. 

.Miramnr,  si  Democriti  pecus  edit  agellos 

Cultaque,  dum  peregrh  est  animus  sine  corpore  velax. 

Horat.  Epist.  xii.  lib.  i. 

*  Laert.  Athen.  1.  iv.  p.  168. 

a  Veni  Athenas,  inquit  Democritus,  neque  me  quisquam 
lbi  agnovit.  Constantem  nominem  et  graven),  qui  glorietur 
A  eloria  se  abfuisse  I  Tusc  Quart.  1.  v.  n.  104 

s  Laert, 
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ematics,  polite  learning,  liberal  arts,  all  came  witfiin 
the  sphere  of  his  activity. 

It  is  said,  that  having  foreseen  a  certain  year  would 
prove  bad  for  olives,  he  bought  at  a  very  low  rate  a 
great  quantity  of  oil,  by  which  he  gained  immensely. 
Every  body  was  amazed,  with  reason,  that  a  man  who 
had  never  seemed  to  regard  any  thing  but  study,  and 
who  had  always  set  so  much  value  upon  poverty, 
should  on  a  sudden  throw  himself  into  commerce, 
and  entertain  thoughts  of  amassing  such  great  rich¬ 
es.5  He  soon  explained  the  mystery  himself,  in  re¬ 
storing  to  all  the  merchants,  of  whom  he  had  bought 
oil,  and  who  were  in  despair  on  account  of  the  bar¬ 
gain  they  had  made  with  him,  all  the  surplus  he  had 
acquired,  contenting  himself  with  showing,  that  to 
become  rich  was  at  his  own  option.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  like  nature  in  the  history  of  Thales. 

Epicurus  is  obliged  to  Democritus  for  almost  his 
whole  system;  and,  to  render  the  elegant  Latin  ex¬ 
pression,  he  is  the  source,  from  which  the  streams 
that  water  the  gardens  of  Epicurus,  flow.6  The  lat¬ 
ter  was  in  the  wrong,  in  not  confessing  his  obliga¬ 
tions  to  Democritus,  and  in  treating  him  as  a  dream¬ 
er.  We  shall  show  in  the  sequel  his  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  the  supreme  good  of  man,  the  world,  and  the 
nature  of  the  gods.  It  was  Democritus  also  that  sup¬ 
plied  the  Sceptics  with  all  they  said  against  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  senses.7  For  besides  its  being  his  cus¬ 
tom  to  say,  that  truth  lay  hid  at  the  bottom  of  a  well 
he  maintained  that  there  was  nothing  real  except 
atoms  and  vacuity,  and  that  all  else  was  only  opinion 
and  appearance. 

Plato  is  said  to  have  been  the  declared  enemy  of 
Democritus.  He  had  collected  all  his  books  with 
care,  and  was  going  to  throw  them  into  the  fire, 
when  two  Pythagorean  philosophers  represented, 
that  doing  so  would  signify  nothing,  because  they 
were  then  in  the  hands  of  many.  Plato’s  hatred  for 
Democritus  appears  in  his  having  never  cited  him, 
even  in  places  where  to  refute  him  was  the  question, 
though  he  has  mentioned  almost  all  the  rest  of  the 
ancient  philosophers. 

SECTION  III.— SCEPTIC  OR  FYRRHONIC  SECT. 

Pyrrho,  a  native  of  Eiis  in  Peloponnesus,  was  the 
disciple  of  Anaxarchus,  and  accompanied  him  to 
India.  It  was  undoubtedly  in  the  train  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  whence  we  may  collect  in  what  time  he 
flourished.  He  had  practised  the  art  of  painting  be¬ 
fore  be  applied  himself  to  philosophy. 

His  opinions  differed  little  from  those  of  Arcesi- 
laus,  ana  terminated  in  the  incomprehensibility  of  all 
things.  He  found  in  all  things  reasons  for  affirming, 
and  reasons  for  denying:  and  therefore  he  did  assent 
after  having  well  examined  both  sides  of  a  question, 
concluding  only  that  hitherto  he  saw  nothing  clear 
and  certain  in  it,  non  liquet,  and  that  the  subject  in 
question  required  farther  discussion.  Accordingly  he 
seemed  during  his  whole  life  in  quest  of  truth;  but 
he  took  care  always  to  contrive  subterfuges,  to  avoid 
consenting  that  he  had  found  it:  that  is  to  say,  in  re¬ 
ality  he  would  not  find  it;  and  that  he  concealed  so 
hideous  a  turn  of  ntind  under  the  specious  outside  of 
inquiry  and  examination.  Though  he  was  not  the 
inventor  of  this  method  of  philosophizing,  it  however 
bears  his  name:  the  art  of  disputing  upon  all  things, 
without  ever  going  farther  than  to  suspend  ones 
judgment,  is  called  Pyrrhonism.  The  disciples  of 
Pyrrho  were  called  also  Sceptics,  from  a  Greek  word 
rutV-ro^ai,  which  signifies  to  consider,  to  examine,  be¬ 
cause  their  whole  application  terminated  in  that. 

Pyrrho’s  indifference  is  astonishing;  and  if  all  Di¬ 
ogenes  Laertius  relates  of  it  be  true,  it  rose  even  to 
madness.  That  historian  says,  he  did  not  prefer  one 


»  Mirantibus  q«i  paupertatem  et  quietem  doctrinarum  ei 
sciebant  imprimis  cordi  esse.  Atque,  ut  apparuit  causa, 
et  ingens  divitiarum  cursus,  restituisse  mercedem  (or  rather 
mercem)  anxiteet,  avidee  dorainorum  poenitentne,  conmutuin 
ita  probasse,  opes  sibi  in  facili,  cum  Vellet,  fore.  Plin.  I 
xviii.  c.  28. 

b  Democritus  vir  magnus  m  primis,  cujus  iontioufl  ii<pi« 
euros  hortulos  suos  irrigavit.  De  Nat.  Deor.  1.  i.  n.  121. 
i  Laert. 
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thing  to  another;  that  a  wagon  or  a  precipice  did 
not  oblige  him  to  go  a  step  out  of  his  way;  and  that 
his  friends  who  followed  him,  often  saved  his  life. 
However,  he  one  day  ran  away  from  a  dog  that  flew 
at  him.1  When  he  was  rallied  upon  a  fear  so  con¬ 
trary  to  his  principles,  and  so  unworthy  of  a  philoso¬ 
pher:  “  It  is  hard,”  replied  he,  ‘‘to  divest  one’s  self 
entirely  of  the  man.”  His  master  Anaxarchus  hav¬ 
ing  fallen  into  a  ditch  in  his  company,  he  walked  on 
without  so  much  as  offering  him  his  hand.®  Anaxar¬ 
chus  far  from  taking  it  amiss,  blamed  those  who  re¬ 
proached  Pyrrho  for  so  inhuman  a  behaviour,  and 
praised  his  disciple  for  his  indifference  of  mind,  which 
argued  his  loving  nothing.  What  would  become  of 
society,  and  the  commerce  of  life,  with  such  philoso¬ 
phers?  Pyrrho  maintained  that  life  and  death  were 
equally  indifferent.  “Why  don’t  you  die  then?” 
somebody  asked  him.  “For  that  very  reason,”  re¬ 
plied  he,  “  because  life  and  death  are  equally  indif¬ 
ferent.’^  H 

He  taught  an  abominable  doctrine,  that  opens  the 
way  for  crimes  of  every  kind  :  4  That  the  honour  and 
infamy,  the  justice  and  injustice  of  actions,  depended 
solely  upon  human  laws  and  customs:  in  a  word,  that 
there  was  nothing  honest  or  dishonest,  just  or  unjust, 
in  itself. 

His  country  respected  him  highly,  conferred  the 
dignity  of  pontiff  upon  him,  and  granted  all  philoso¬ 
phers  an  exemption  from  taxes  upon  his  account: 
a  very  singular  conduct  in  regard  to  a  man,  who 
merited  only  punishments,  whilst  they  loaded  him 
with  honours. 

SECTION  IV.— EPICUREAN  SECT. 

Epicurus,  one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  his 
age,  was  born  at  Gargettium  in  Attica,  in  the  third 
year  of  the  109th  Olympaid.A.  M.  3663.5  His  father 
Neocles,  and  his  mother  Cherestrata,  were  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  sent  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians  into  the  island  of  Samos.  This  occasioned  Epi¬ 
curus’  passing  his  infancy  in  that  island.  He  did  not 
return  to  Athens  till  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age.6 
It  was  not  to  fix  there:  for  some  years  after  he  went 
to  his  father,  who  lived  at  Colophon;  and  afterwards 
resided  in  different  places.  He  did  not  finally  settle 
at  Athens,  till  about  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  A.  M.  3699.  He  there  erected  a  school  in  a 
fine  garden  which  he  had  purchased.  An  incredible 
throng  of  hearers  soon  came  thither  from  all  parts  of 
Greece,  Asia,  and  even  Egypt,  to  receive  his  lessons. 
If  we  may  believe  Torquatus,*1  the  warmest  assertor 
of  the  Epicurean  sect,  upon  this  head,  the  disciples 
of  Epicurus  lived  in  common  with  their  master  in 
the  most  perfect  friendship.  Though  throughout  all 
antiquity,  at  least  for  many  ages,  scarce  three  couple 
of  true  friends  had  appeared.  Epicurus  had  known 
how  to  unite  great  numbers  of  them  in  one  house, 
and  that  a  small  one. 8  The  philosopher  Numenius, 
who  lived  in  the  second  century,  observes  that  amid 
the  discord  and  divisions  which  prevailed  among  each 
of  the  other  sects,  the  disciples  of  Epicurus  had  con¬ 
tinued  in  union  down  to  his  time.9  His  school  was 
never  divided  ;  but  always  followed  his  doctrine  like 
an  oracle.  His  birth-day  was  celebrated  in  the  time 
of  Pliny  the  naturalist,10  that  is  to  say,  above  four 
hundred  years  after  his  death:  they  even  feasted  the 
whole  month  in  which  he  was  born.  His  picture 
was  to  be  seen  every  where. 

Epicurus  composed  a  great  number  of  books,  which 
are  made  to  amount  to  above  three  hundred;  and 
piqued  himself  upon  quoting  nothing,  and  deriving 
every  thing  from  his  own  fund.  Though  none  of 
them  are  come  down  to  us,  no  philosopher’s  opinions 
are  belter  known  than  his.  We  are  most  indebted 
for  them  to  the  poet  Lucretius,  and  Diogenes  Laer- 

i  Aristocles  apud  Euseb.  Preep.  Evang.  1.  xiv.  c.  18. 

^  Laert.  3  Stobaeus,  eermone  118.  <  Laert. 

‘Laert.  «  Ibid.  ’  De  Fiuib.  1.  i.  n.  65! 

■*  Epicurus  una  in  domo,  et  ea  quidem  augusta,  quam 
magnos,  quantaque  amoris  conspirations  consentientes  te- 
nuit  amicornm  greges !  Cic. 

’  Euseb.  Praep.  Evangel.  1.  xiv,  c.  5. 

**  Plin.  1.  xxxiv.  c.  2. 


tius,  not  to  mention  Cicero  in  his  philosophical  works. 
The  learned  Gassendi  has  collected  with  great  exact¬ 
ness  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  ancient  writers  con 
cerning  the  doctrine  and  person  of  Epicurus. 

He  placed  the  Atomical  system  in  exceeding  repu¬ 
tation.  We  shall  see  that  he  was  not  the  inventor 
of  it,  but  that  he  only  changed  some  things  in  it. 
His  doctrine  upon  the  supreme  good  of  man,  which 
he  makes  tp  consist  in  pleasure,  contributed  very 
much  both  to  decry  his  sect,  and  to  make  it  gain 
ground:  it  will  also  be  spoken  of  in  the  sequel,  as 
well  as  his  opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
gods,  providence,  and  destiny. 

The  praise  given  Epicurus  by  Lucretius,  his  faith¬ 
ful  interpreter,  shows  what  we  ought  to  think  of  that 
philosopher’s  system.  He  represents  him  as  the  first 
of  mortals,  who  had  the  courage  to  lise  up  against 
the  prejudices  that  blinded  the  universe,  and  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  religion,  which  till  then  had  held 
mankind  subjected  to  its  empire;  and  that  without 
being  awed  either  by  respect  for  the  gods,  their 
fame,  their  thunders,  or  any  other  motive. 

Humana  ante  ooulos  fcede  cum  vita  jaceret 

In  terris  oppressa  gravi  sub  relligione— - 

Primum  Graius  homo  mortales  tollere  contra 
Est  oculos  ausus,  primusque  obsistere  contra 
Cluem  nee  fama  deum  nec  fulmina,  nec  minitanti 
Murmure  compressit  crelum. 

Epicurus  is  praised  for  having  never  departed  from 
his  zeal  for  the  good  of  his  country. n  He  did  not 
quit  it  when  besieged  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,12 
and  determined  to  share  in  the  miseries  it  suffered. 
He  lived  upon  beans,  and  gave  his  disciples  the  same 
food.  He  desired  good  sovereigns,  but  submitted  to 
those  who  governed  ill— a  maxim  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  tranquillity  of  states.  Tacitus  expresses 
it  in  these  terms:  Bonos  Imperatores  voto  expetere, 
qualescumque  tolerare.w  “  To  pray  for  good  empe¬ 
rors,  and  suffer  them  of  whatsoever  kind  they  be.” 

Epicurus  died  in  the  torments  of  a  retention  of 
urine,  which  he  supported  with  extraordinary  pa¬ 
tience  and'  constancy,  the  second  year  of  the  127th 
Olympiad,  A.  M.  3733,  at  the  beginning  of  his  seven¬ 
ty-second  year. 

GENERAL  REFLECTION  UPON  THE  SEVERAL  SECTS 
OF  PHILOSOPHERS. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  set  the  history  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  sects  of  the  heathen  philosophers  in  as  clear  a 
light  as  possible.  Before  I  take  my  leave  of  that 
subject,  and  proceed  to  explain  the  various  opinions 
of  these  sects,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  apprize 
the  reader,  that  he  would  be  deceived,  if  he  expect¬ 
ed  any  considerable  change  or  reformation  in  the 
manners  of  men  from  the  different  instructions  of  all 
these  philosophers.  The  wisdom,  so  much  boasted 
of  by  the  most  learned  among  the  many  sects  into 
which  the  universe  was  divided,  could  determine  no 
question,  and  multiplied  errors.  All  human  philoso¬ 
phy  pretended  to,  was  to  instruct  men  in  living  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  men;  because  it  discovered  in 
men  no  qualities  but  such  as  were  human,  apd  allot¬ 
ted  to  them  only  the  enjoyment  of  human  things. 
Its  instructions  are  not  Useless  in  this  point,  as  they 
at  least  dissuade  men  from  the  brutal  life  that  dis¬ 
honours  the  excellency  of  their  nature,  and  makes 
them  seek  their  happiness  in  the  vilest  part  of  their  be¬ 
ing,  which  is  the  body.  But  all  the  reformation  they 
effect  extends  to  very  few  things.  What  progress  have 
the  sects  of  philosophers  made,  though  endued' with 
so  much  eloquence,  and  supported  with  so  much  sub¬ 
tlety?  Have  they  not  left  mankind  where  they  found 
them,  in  the  same  perplexities,  prejudices,  and  blind- 
ness'  And  indeed  how  could  they  labour  for  the 
reformation  of  the  human  heart,  as  they  neither  knew 
wherem  it  was  irregular,  nor  the  source  of  its  irresr- 
ularity?  Without  therevelation  of  the  sin  of  Adam, 
what  could  be  known  of  men,  and  of  his  real  state? 
frince  his  fall  he  abounds  with  amazing  contrarieties.16 


ia  Plut.  in  Demetr.  p.  803. 


11  Lae^t. 

13  Tacit.  Hist.  1.  iv.  c.  8. 

PaVc'haj'  Du  Guet'  J‘  vol‘  '•  c-  5-  d’aprSs  Mr. 
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He  retains  of  his  first  origin  characters  of  greatness 
and  elevation,  which  his  degradation  and  meanness 
have  not  been  able  to  extinguish.  He  wills,  he  aspires 
at  every  thing.  His  desire  of  glory,  immortality, 
and  a  happiness  that  includes  all  °ood,  is  infinite. 
A  nothing  employs  him,  a  nothing  afflicts  or  consoles 
him.  On  a  thousand  occasions  he  is  an  infant;  weak, 
fearful,  and  dejected;  without  mentioning  his  vices 
and  passions,  which  dishonour,  debase,  and  some¬ 
times  makes  him  inferior  to  the  beasts  of  the  field,  to 
which  he  approaches  nearer  than  to  man  by  his  un¬ 
worthy  inclinations. 

The  ignorance  of  these  two  conditions  threw  the 
hilosophers  into  two  equally  absurd  extremes.  The 
toics,  who  made  an  idol  of  their  chimerical  wisdom, 
were  for  inspiring  man  with  sentiments  of  pure  and 
perfect  greatness:  which  is  not  his  condition.!  The 
Epicureans,  who  had  degraded  him  by  reducing  him 
to  mere  matter,  inculcated  sentiments  of  pure  and 
absolute  meanness  into  him;  and  that  is  also  as  little 
his  condition.  Philosophy  was  not  capable  of  discern¬ 
ing  things  so  near,  and  at  the  same  time  so  remote 
from  each  other:  so  near,  because  united  in  the  state 
of  humanity;  and  so  remote,  because  they  belong  by 
their  nature  to  states  entirely  different.  A  distinc¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  was  not  made  before  Jesus  Christ, 
or  independently  of  Jesus  Christ.  Before  him  man 
neither  knew,  nor  was  capable  of  knowing  himself. 
He  either  exalted  or  debased  himself  too  much. 
His  teachers  always  deceived  him,  either  in  flattering 
a  pride  it  was  necessary  to  depress,  or  augmenting  a 
meanness  it  was  necessary  to  exalt.  Hence  I  com- 
rehend  how  necessary  revelation  was  to  me,  and 
ow  precious  I  ought  to  think  the  gift  of  the  faith. 
It  is  true,  the  manner  in  which  the  sin  of  Adam  ex¬ 
tended  down  to  me,  is  covered  with  obscurities.  But 
from  that  very  point  wrapt  up  in  darkness,  issues  the 
light  which  makes  all  clear,  and  dispels  all  my  dif¬ 
ficulties.  I  am,  therefore,  far  from  refusing  to  be¬ 
lieve  one  only  thing,  of  which  the  belief  is  rewarded 
by  the  understanding  of  so  many  others:  and  choose 
rather  to  submit  my  reason  to  a  single  article,  which 
it  does  not  comprehend,  but  which  is  revealed,  than 
to  make  it  fly  out  against  an  infinity  of  others,  it 
comprehends  as  little,  and  of  which  divine  revelation 
neither  forbids  us  the  examination,  nor  removes  the 
difficulties. 

PART  SECOND. 

HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

INTRODUCTION. 

By  the  history  of  philosophy  I  understand  the  doc¬ 
trines  taught  by  each  sect  of  the  ancient  philosophers. 

Philosophy,  amoug  the  ancients,  consisted  of  three 
parts:  Dialectics  or  Logic,  which  directs  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  mind,  and  the  formation  of  argument; 
Physics  (that  included  also  the  metaphysics)  which 
considers  the  structure  of  the  world,  the  effects  of 
nature,  the  existence  and  attributes  of  the  Divinity, 
and  the  nature  of  the  soul;  and,  lastly,  Ethics,  which 
lays  down  the  morals,  and  treats  of  the  duties  of  life. 

This  is  an  ample  subject,  and  the  reader  must  not 
expect  that  I  should  treat  it  to  the  bottom.  I  have 
already  declared,  more  than  once,  that  I  do  not  write 
for  the  learned.  Stoics,  Peripatetics,  and  Epicureans, 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  books  and  conversation. 
I  thought  it  proper  therefore  to  give  the  generality, 
and  persons  of  no  great  reading,  some  knowledge  of 
the  principal  questions  discussed  by  those  philoso¬ 
phers,  but  without  entering  into  an  exact  detail  of 
their  disputes,  which  are  often  very  knotty  and  disa¬ 
greeable. 

Before  I  proceed  to  my  subject,  I  cannot  help  ob¬ 
serving  the  wonderful  taste  that  prevailed  among  the 
most  considerable  persons  for  all  the  sciences,  and  in 
particular  for  the  3tudy  of  philosophy.  I  do  not  speak 
only  of  the  Greeks.  We  have  seen  how  much  the 
famous  sages  of  Greece  were  esteemed  in  the  court  of 
Croesus;  the  value  Pericles  set  upon,  and  the  use  he 
made  of  the  lessons  of  Anaxarchus;  what  passion  the 


most  illustrious  citizens  of  Athens  had  for  the  conver¬ 
sations  of  Socrates;  in  what  manner  Dion,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  allurements  of  a  court  abandoned  to 
pleasure,  devoted  himself  to  Plato;  with  what  taste 
even  for  the  most  abstracted  knowledge,  Aristotle  in¬ 
spired  his  pupil  Alexander  the  Great;  and  lastly,  how 
highly  Pythagoras  and  his  disciples  were  considered 
by  the  princes  of  that  part  of  Italy  called  Great 
Greece.  The  Romans  did  not  give  place  in  this  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Greeks,  from  the  time  that  learning  ana 
the  polite  arts  were  introduced  among  them.  Paul 
us  ffLmilius,  after  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  thought 
one  of  the  most  grateful  traits  of  his  victory,  the  hav 
ing  brought  a  philosopher  from  Greece  to  Rome,  to 
instruct  his  children,  who  were  then  in  the  army,  and 
to  converse  with  himself  at  his  leisure  hours.  Scipio 
Africanus,  who  destroyed  Carthage  and  Numantia,! 
those  formidable  rivals  of  Rome,  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  important  affairs  both  of  war  and  peace, 3  knew 
how  to  procure  himself  moments  of  repose  and  re¬ 
tirement,  for  enjoying  the  conversation  of  Polybius 
and  the  philosopher  Panaetius,  whom  he  had  always 
along  with  him.  Laelius,  that  model  of  virtue,  taiore 
worthy  of  respect  for  his  mild  wisdom  than  his  dig¬ 
nities,  the  intimate  friend  of  Scipio,  shared  with  him 
in  the  pleasure  of  those  learned  and  agreeable  con¬ 
versations.  The  friendship  of  those  two  great  men 
for  Panaetius  rose  to  a  great  degree  of  familiarity,  and 
Cicero  says,  the  philosopher  highly  deserved  it.* 
What  honours  did  not  Pornpey  render  Posidonius,  go¬ 
ing  expressly  to  Rhodes,  on  his  return  from  his  glori¬ 
ous  campaigns  against  Mithridates,  to  see  and  hear 
that  philosopher!  Lucullus,  even  while  in  the  field, 
where  a  general  has  scarce  time  to  breathe,  found 
moments  of  leisure  for  gratifying  his  taste  for  polite 
learning,  and  in  particular  for  philosophy,  and  to  hear 
the  philosopher  Antiochus,  who  was  the  companion  of 
all  his  expeditions.5 

The  Abbfi  Gedoyn,8  in  respect  to  a  letter  of  Diony¬ 
sius  Halicarnassensis,  observes  upon  the  use  which 
the  great  men  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  made  of 
their  leisure.  The  excellent  education  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  says  he,  made  them  learned  almost  from  their 
infancy.  They  were  perfectly  instructed  in  their  own 
and  the  Greek  tongues:  to  learn  these  two  living  lan¬ 
guages,  cost  them  little.  They  were  inspired  very 
early  with  a  taste  for  the  most  excellent  writers. 
That  taste,  instilled  so  soon  into  their  infant  minds, 
grew  strong  with  years,  and  inclined  them  to  cultivate 
the  society  of  learned  men,  whose  conversation  might 
supply'  the  place  of  reading,  of  which  their  employ'- 
ments  deprived  them.  Thence  it  followed  that  the 
Romans,  whose  minds  were  all  improved  by  letters, 
lived  together  in  a  continual  intercourse  of  erudition. 
And  what  must  have  been  the  conversation  of  a  great 
number  of  Romans,  when  they  happened  to  meet  in 
the  same  company !  Hortensius,  Cicero,  Cotta,  Csesar, 
Pornpey,  Cato,  Brutus,  Atticus,  Catullus,  Lucullus, 
V8rro,  and  many  others!  , 

But  never  did  any  one  carry  the  taste  and  ardour, 
especially  for  philosophy,  higher  than  Cicero.  It  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  how  a  man  so  much  taken  up  as 
he  was  between  the  affairs  of  the  bar  and  those  of  the 
state,  could  find  time  to  make  himself  master,  as  he 


*  Africanus  duos  terrores  imperii  Romani,  Carthaginem 
Numantiamque  deleverat.  Pro.  Mur.  n.  58. 

*  Ille,  requiescens  a  reip.  pulcherrimis  muneribus,  otium 
sibi  surnebat  aliquando,  et  a  ccetu  hominum  frequentiaque 
interdum,  tanquam  in  portum  se  in  solitudinem  recipiebat. 
De  Offic.  I.  iii.  n.  2. 

Scipio  tam  elegans  liheralium  studiorum  omnisque  doc- 
trinffi  et  auctor  et  admirator  fuit,  ut  Polybium  Panaetiumquc, 
prsecellentes  ingenio  viros,  domi  milititeque  semper  secum 
habuerit.  Veil.  Paterc.  1.  i.  c.  13. 

4  Homo  inprimis  ingenuus  et  gravis, dignus  ilia  familia- 
ritate  Scipionis  et  laelii,  Panaetius.  De  Finib.  I.  iv.  n.  23. 

*  Majore  studio  Lucullus  cum  omni  Iiterarum  generi,  turn 
philosophiie  deditus  fuit,  quam  qui  ilium  ignorabant  arbitra- 
bantur.  Nec  vero  incunte  letate  solum,  sed  et  quaestor  ali¬ 
quot  annos,  et  it  ipso  bello,  in  quo  ita  magna  rei  militaris 
esse  occupatio  solet,  ut  non  multum  impcratori  sub  ipsis 

pellibus  otio  relinquatur— - Antiochura  secum  habuit. 

Academ.  Quasi.  1.  iv.  n.  4. 

«  Mem.  de  I’Acad.  des  Belles  Lettres,  tom.  v.  p.  126. 
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had  done,  of  all  the  questions  discussed  in  his  days 
among  the  philosophers.  That  time,  as  he  tells  us 
himself,!  in  respect  to  polite  learning,  was  what  oth¬ 
ers  bestowed  on  walking,  pleasure,  the  public  shows, 
and  gaming,  and  which  he  employed  either  in  his  clos¬ 
et,  or  in  familiar  conversation  with  friends  of  the  same 
taste  as  himself,  He  was  convinced  that  such  studies 
and  recreation  perfectly  suited  senators  and  statesmen, 
when  they  did  not  interfere  with  what  they  owed  the 
public.* *  'Were  it  better,  says  he,  that  their  meetings 
were  in  some  measure  passed  in  silence,  or  turned  up¬ 
on  trifles  and  insignificant  matters?  The  philosopn- 
ical  books  he  has  left  us,  which  are  not  the  least  esti¬ 
mable  part  of  his  works,  show  how  far  he  had  carried 
his  application  in  that  way.  Without  speaking  of  all 
the  rest,  he  lays  down  excellent  rules  in  them  for  those 
who  write  upon  controverted  subjects,  and  who  un¬ 
dertake  to  refute  their  adversaries.  He  is  for  engag¬ 
ing  in  disputes  only  from  the  love  of  truth,  without 
prejudice,  and  without  desire  either  of  displaying 
one's  wit,  or  of  carrying  one’s  point.3  He  banishes 
all  passion,  anger,  heat,  insult,  and  reproaches,  from 
them.  “We  are,”  says  he,  speaking  of  himself, 
“ready  to  refute  our  adversaries  without  tenacious¬ 
ness  in  error,  and  to  be  refuted  by  them  without  re¬ 
sentment.  ”4  How  amiable  is  this  character!  How 
beautiful  is  it  to  seek  in  disputes,  not  to  overcome 
our  opponents,  but  solely  to  make  truth  triumphant! 
What  advantage  would  not  self-love  itself,  if  it  were 
allowable  to  hearken  to  it,  find  in  such  a  conduct,  to 
which  it  is  not  possible  to  refuse  one’s  esteem,  which 
adds  new  force  to  argument,  which,  while  it  gains  the 
heart,  prepares  the  mind  for  conviction,  and  by  po¬ 
liteness  and  modesty,  spares  the  mortifying  confes¬ 
sion  of  being  mistaken,  the  secret  pain,  with  which, 
through  a  vicious  shame,  it  is  almost  always  attended. 
When  will  this  taste  for  study,  and  this  wise  modera¬ 
tion  in  disputes,  revive  among  us? 

W  e  must,  however,  own  for  the  honour  of  our  times, 
that  we  have  persons  of  extraordinary  merit,  who  dis¬ 
tinguish  themselves  particularly  by  these  two  quali¬ 
ties.  I  shall  only  mention  the  president  Bouhier  in 
this  place.  His  learned  remarks  upon  the  text  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  Cicero’s  books,  would  alone  suffice  to  show  the 
great  extent  of  that  illustrious  magistrate’s  knowledge. 
The  Abbe  Olivet,  in  his  preface  to  the  new  edition 
of  the  Tusculan  questions,  translated  partly  by  the 
president  Bouhier,  and  partly  by  himself,  with  a  suc¬ 
cess  that  does  equal  honour  to  them  both,  says  very 
well ;  “  Perhaps  the  example  of  a  man  of  his  rank  and 
merit  may  revive  the  taste  for  critical  learning  in 
France:  a  taste  so  common  heretofore,  that  the  cele¬ 
brated  Lampinus,  when  he  devoted  his  labours  to  Ci¬ 
cero,  was  assisted  by  the  greatest  persons  of  his  times. 
For,  to  make  a  transient  observation,  the  list  which 
he  left  us  of  them,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  the  end 
of  his  preface,  proves,  that  this  same  Cicero,  who  in 
our  days  is  banished  into  the  colleges,  was  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  the  delight  of  all  the  most  considerable 
persons  either  of  the  bar  or  church.”  But  I  admire 
the  character  of  modesty  and  wisdom,  which  prevail  in 
the  writings  of  the  P.  Bouhier,  still  more  than  his  vast 
erudition.  Mr.  Davies  had  made  some  observations 
in  England  upon  the  same  text  of  Cicero  as  himself. 
“  The  career  of  us  both,  ”  says  the  magistrate,  “  in 


»  Pro  Arch.  Poet.  n.  13. 

*  Si  quodam  in  libro  verB  est  ft  nobis  philosophia  lauda- 
ta,  profectfi  ejus  tractatio  optimo  atque  amplissimo  quoque 
dignissima  est :  nee  quidquam  aliud  videndum  est  nobis, 
quos  populus  Romanus  hoc.  in  giadu  collocavit,  nisi  ne  quid 

privatis  studiis  de  opera  publio*l  detrahamus. - Quasi  ve- 

ro  clarorum  virorum  aut  tacitos  congressus  esse  oporteat, 
aut  ludicros  sermones,  aut  rerum  colloquia  leviorum.  Aca- 
dem.  Quast. ).  iv.  n.  6. 

*  Ego,  si  o9tentatione  aliqua  induetus,  aut  studio  certandi, 
ad  hanc  potissimum  philosophiam  me  applicavi,  non  modo 
stultitiam  meam,  sed  etiam  mores  et  naturam  contemneo- 
dam  puto.  Acad.  Quast.  1.  iv.  u.  65. 

Disserentium  inter  se  reprehensiones  non  sunt  vitupe- 
randffi.  Maledictn  contumelies,  turn  iracundise,  contenti- 
ones,  concertationesque  in  disputando  pertinaces,  indignse 
mihi  philosophia  videri  Bolent.  De  Finib.  1.  i.  n.  27. 

*  Nos  et  refellere  sine  pertinacia,  et  refelli  sine  iracundia 
parati  sumus.  Acad.  Quasi.)  ii  n.  5, 


this  kind  of  literary  amusement,  coes  noV  resemble 
those,  in  which  rivals  ought  only  to  aspire  at  the  hon- 
our  of  overcoming.  The  true  glory  of  critics  consists 
in  seeking  the  ^ruth,  and  in  doing  justice  to  those  who 
have  found  it.  I  am  therefore  charmed  with  doing  it 
to  the  learned  Englishman.”  He  even  thanks  him 
for  setting  him  right  in  respect  to  certain  mistakes. 
What  a  difference  there  is  between  so  moderate  and 
rational  a  disposition,  and  the  warmth  of  those  au¬ 
thors  who  are  so  jealous  of  their  reputation,  as  not  to 
be  able  to  suffer  the  slightest  criticism. 

To  return  to  my  subject.  The  division  of  philoso¬ 
phy  into  three  parts,  logic,  ethics,  and  physics,  sup¬ 
plies  me  with  that  I  am  to  follow  in  the  ensuing  brief 
account  of  them. 

CHAPTER  I. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHERS  UPON 
LOGIC. 

Dialectics,  or  Logic,  is  the  science  that  lays  down 
rules  to  direct  the  operations  of  the  mind  in  inquiries 
after  the  true,  and  to  teach  us  to  discern  it  from  the 
false.s  I  have  observed  with  sufficient  extent  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  my  treatise  upon  the  study  of  polite 
learning,  of  what  advantage  this  part  of  philosophy 
was,  and  the  use  to  be  made  of  it. 

Aristotle,  among  the  ancients,  is  the  most  excellent 
author  of  logic.  Besides  several  other  works,  we 
have  his  four  books  De  Analyst,  wherein  he  lays 
down  all  the  principles  of  reasoning.  “  This  genius,  ” 
says  Rapin  the  Jesuit  in  his  comparison  of  Aristotle 
and  Plato,  “  so  replete  with  reason  and  understanding, 
fathoms  the  abyss  of  the  human  mind  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  he  penetrates  into  all  its  springs  by  the  ex¬ 
act  distinction  he  makes  of  its  operations.  The  vast 
fund  of  the  thoughts  of  man  had  not  before  been 
sounded,  in  order  to  know  its  depth.  Aristotle  was 
the  first  who  discovered  this  new  method  for  attaining 
knowledge  by  the  evidence  of  demonstration,  and  for 
proceeding  geometrically  to  demonstration  by  the  in¬ 
fallibility  of  syllogism,  the  most  accomplished  work, 
the  greatest  effort  of  human  genius.”  This  is  a 
praise,  to  which  nothing  can  be  well  added:  and,  in¬ 
deed,  Aristotle  cannot  be  denied  the  glory  of  having 
carried  the  force  of  reasoning  very  far,  and  of  having 
traced  out  the  rules  and  principles  of  it  with  much 
subtlety  and  discernment.  Cicero  seems  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  this  philosopher  to  be  the  author  and  inventor 
of  logic;  he  ascribes  that  honour  himself  to  Zeno  of 
Elaea,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius.6  Hence  it  is 
believed  that  Zeno  was  the  first  who  discovered  the 
natural  series  and  dependence  of  principles  and  conse¬ 
quences,  of  which  he  formed  an  art,  that  till  then  had 
nothing  fixed  and  regular.  But  Aristotle,  without 
doubt,  improved  exceedingly  upon  him. 

This  study  was  the  principal  occupation  of  th6 
Stoics,  who  acknowledged  another  Zeno  for  theii 
founder.7  They  piqued  themselves  upon  excelling  in 
this  kind  of  philosophy.  And,  indeed,  their  manner 
of  reasoning  was  warm,  vigorous,  close,  and  proper  to 
dazzle  and  perplex  their  opponents;  but  obscure,  dry, 
and  void  of  all  ornament,  often  degenerating  into 
minuteness,  sophism,  and  captious  wrested  arguments, 
to  use  Cicero’s  term.8  Though  the  question,  Wheth¬ 
er  there  be  any  thing  certain  in  our  knowledge?  ought 
to  be  considered  only  as  preliminary  to  logic,  it  wag 
however  made  the  principal  object  of  it,  and  what  the 
philosophers  disputed  with  most  warmth.  Their  dif 
ference  of  opinion  upon  this  subject  consisted  in  itg 
being  believed  by  some,  that  it  was  possible  to  know 
and  to  judge  with  certainty ;  and  on  the  contrary  by 
others,  that  nothing  could  be  certainly  known,  nor 
consequently  affirmed,  as  positive. 

Socrates’s  manner  of  disputing  might  have  made 


»  Dialectics  veri  et  falsi  disceptatrix  et  judex.  Acad. 
Quast.  i.  iv.  n.  91. 

*  Aristoteles  utriusque  partis  dialectiste  princeps.  Topic. 
n.  6. 

1  Stoicorum  in  dialectics  omnis  cura  consumitur.  Brut, 
n.  118. 

*  Contortulis  quibusdam  ac  minutis  conclusiuncului 

- effici  volunt  non  esse  malum  dolorum.  Tusc.  I.  ii.  n 
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way  for  this  latter  method  of  philosophizing.* *  Every 
body  knows  that  he  never  expressed  his  opinion,  that 
he  contented  himself  with  refuting  that  of  others  with¬ 
out  affirming  any  thing  positively,  and  that  he  de¬ 
clared,  he  only  knew  that  he  knew  nothing;  and  it  was 
even  for  this,  he  believed  that  he  deserved  the  praise 
given  him  by  Apollo,  of  being  the  wisest  of  mankind. 
Many  think  Plato  followed  the  same  method,  but  au¬ 
thors  do  not  agree  about  it.  But  it  is  certain,  that 
the  two  most  celebrated  of  Plato’s  disciples,*  Speu- 
gippus  his  nephew,  and  Aristotle,  who  formed  two  fa¬ 
mous  schools,  the  first  that  of  the  Academics,  the  oth¬ 
er  that  of  the  Peripatetics,  abandoned  Socrates’s  cus¬ 
tom  of  never  speaking  but  with  doubt,  and  of  affirming 
nothing.  Reducing  the  manner  of  treating  questions 
to  certain  rules  and  a  certain  method,  they  composed 
of  these  rules  and  method,  an  art,  a  science,  known 
under  the  name  of  the  dialectics,  or  logic,  which  makes 
one  of  the  three  parts  of  philosophy.  Though  these 
two  schools  had  a  different  name,  they  had  at  bottom 
the  same  principles,  with  some  very  little  difference, 
and  are  generally  confounded  under  the  name  of  the 
ancient  Academy. 

The  opinion  of  the  ancient  Academy  was,  that, 
though  our  knowledge  has  its  origin  in  the  senses, 
the  senses  do  not  judge  of  truth,  but  the  mind,  which 
alone  deserves  to  be  believed,  because  the  mind  alone 
sees  things  as  they  really  are  in  themselves,  that  is  to 
say,  it  sees  what  Plato  calls  the  ideas,  wffiich  always 
subsist  in  the  same  state,  without  suffering  any  change. 

Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoics, 3  who  was  of  Citium, 
a  small  town  of  Cyprus,  granted  something  more  to 
the  evidence  of  the  senses,  which  he  pretended  to  be 
certain  and  clear,  but  under  certain  conditions,  that 
is,  if  they  were  perfect  and  in  good  health,  and  with¬ 
out  any  obstacle  to  prevent  their  effect.* 

Epicurus  went  still  farther.  He  gave  so  great  a 
certainty  to  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  them  as  an  infallible  rule  of  truth:  so  that  by 
his  doctrine,  objects  are  precisely  what  they  appear: 
that  the  sun,  for  instance,  and  the  fixed  stars,  had 
really  no  greater  magnitude  than  they  seem  to  have 
to  our  eyes.5  He  admitted  another  method  of  dis¬ 
cerning  truth,  that  is,  the  ideas  we  have  of  things, 
without  which  we  can  neither  form  any  question, 
nor  pass  any  judgment.  “  Antecepta  animo  quasdam 
informatio,  sine  qua  nec  intelligi  quicquam,  nec  quaeri, 
nec  disputari  potest.”® 

Zeno  made  use  of  the  same  principle,  and  insisted 
particularly  upon  the  clear,  evident,  and  certain  ideas, 
which  we  naturally  have  of  certain  principles  relat¬ 
ing  to  morals  and  the  conduct  of  life.  “The  good 
man,”  says  he,  “is  determined  to  suffer  every  thing, 
and  to  perish  in  the  most  cruel  torments,  rather  than 
depart  from  his  duty,  and  betray  his  country.  I  ask, 
why  he  imposes  upon  himself  a  law  so  cruel,  and  so 
contrary  in  appearance  to  his  interest,  and  whether 
it  be  possible  for  him  to  take  such  a  resolution,  if 
he  had  not  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  in  his  mind  of 
justice  and  fidelity,  which  evidently  show  him,  that 
he  ought  to  expose  himself  to  every  kind  of  inflic¬ 
tion,  rather  than  act  what  is  contrary  to  justice  and 
fidelity.”7  This  argment,  which  Zeno  founds  upon 
the  certainty  of  clear  and  evident  ideas,  shows  the 
falsehood  of  the  principle  generally  received  in  the 
school  of  the  Peripateties,  “That  all  our  ideas  are 
derived  from  our  senses.8  For,  as  the  logic  of  Port 


»  Acad.  Qusast.  n.  15.  a  Acad.  Quest.  n.  17. 

*  Ibid.  I.  i.  n.  30. 

»  Ita  tamen  maxima  est  in  sensibus  veritas,  si  et  sani 
eunt  et  valentes,  et  omnia  removentur  quffi  obstant  et  impe- 
diunt.  Lib.  iv.  n.  19. 

*  Epicurus  omnes  sensus  veri  nuncios  dixit  esse.  Lib.  i. 

De  Mat  Deor.  n.  70.  e  Lib.  De  Nat.  Deor.  n.  43. 

’  Q,uasro  etiam,  ille  vir  bonu9,  qui  statuit  omnem  erucia- 
turn  perferre,  intoierabili  dolore  iacerari  potius,  quam  aut 
officium  prodat  aut  fidem,  cur  has  sibi  tarn  graves  leges  im- 
posuerit,  cum,  quamobrem  ita  oporteret,  nihil  haberet  com- 
prehensi,  percepti,  cogniti,  constituti  ?  Nuilo  igitur  mndo 
fieri  potest,  ut  quisquum  tanti  testimet  sequitatem  et  fidem, 
ot  ejus  conservand*  causa  nullum  supplicium  recuset,  nisi 
iis  rebus  assensuS  sit,  quae  falsse  esse  non  possunt.  Acad. 
Quast.  I.  iv.  n.  23. 

*  Nihil  est  ,n  intellectu,  quod  non  prius  fuerit  in  sensu. 


Roial  observes,  there  vs  nothing  that  we  conceive 
more  distinctly  than  our  thought  itself,  nor  any  pro¬ 
position  more  clear  than  this,  I  think,  therefore  lam. 
Now  we  could  have  no  certainty  of  this  proposition, 
if  we  did  not  conceive  distinctly  what  it  is  to  be,  and 
what  it  is  to  think.  And  we  must  not  be  asked  to 
explain  these  terms,  because  they  are  of  the  number 
of  those,  which  are  so  well  understood  by  all  the 
world,  that  endeavouring  to  explain  them,  would 
render  them  obscure.  If  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
we  have  in  us  the  ideas  of  being  and  thinking,  I 
would  know  by  which  of  the  senses  they  entered  into 
our  minds.  It  must  then  be  admitted  that  they  do 
not  in  any  manner  derive  their  origin  from  the  senses. 

Zeno  showed  also  the  falsehood  and  ridicule  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Academics  by  another  reflection^  In 
the  ordinary  conduct  of  life,  said  he,  it  is  impossible 
to  make  any  choice,  or  determine  upon  any  thing, 
without  first  having  a  fixed  and  certain  principle  in 
the  mind,  to  determine  us  to  choose  one  thing  rather 
than  another:  for  without  that  we  should  continue 
always  in  uncertainty  and  inaction. 

Tne  followers  of  the  ancient  Academy,  and  the 
Stoics,  agreed  therefore  with  each  other,  as  both 
maintained,  though  upon  different  principles,  that 
there  were  certain  means  for  knowing  truth,  and  con 
sequently  evident  and  certain  knowledge. 

Arcesilaus  rose  up  with  great  vivacity  against  this 
opinion,  confining  himself  particularly  to  opposing 
Zeno,  and  formed  a  sect,  which  was  called  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Academy, 10  and  subsisted  down  to  Carneades,  the 
fourth  successor  of  Arcesilaus,  who  founded  the  sect 
called  the  New  Academy.  As  it  deviated  only  in 
some  small  alterations  from  the  Middle  one,  they  are 
confounded  with  each  other,  and  both  included  in  the 
name  of  the  New  Academy.  This  sect  was  in  great 
reputation.  Cicero  embraced  it  openly,  and  declared 
himself  its  defender.  If  we  may  believe  him,11  it  was 
neither  through  obstinacy,  nor  the  frivolous  desire 
of  overcoming,  that  Arcesilaus  attacked  Zeno,  but 
through  the  obscurity  of  all  knowledge,  which  had 
obliged  Socrates,  as  well  as  Democratus,  Anaxagoras, 
Empedocles,  and  almost  all  the  ancient  philosophers, 
to  confess  their  ignorance,  and  to  agree,  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  known,  nothing  determined  with 
certainty,  not  even  what  Socrates  had  excepted  in 
saying;  “I  know  only  one  thing,  which  is,  that  I 
know  nothing.” 

The  main  point  in  dispute  between  Zeno  and  Ar¬ 
cesilaus  was  the  evidence  of  the  senses.  Zeno  affirm¬ 
ed,  that  truth  might  be  certainly  known  by  their  aid: 
Arcesilaus  denied  it.  The  latter’s  principal  reason 
was. 12  that  there  is  no  certain  mark  to  distinguish 
false  and  delusive  objects  from  such  as  are  not  so. 
There  are  some,  which  either  are,  or  appear  so  per¬ 
fectly  like  each  other,  that  it  is  impossible  to  discern 
the  difference.  Hence,  in  judging  and  affirming  any 
thing  of  them,  one  is  liable  to  err,  and  to  take  the 
true  for  the  false,  and  the  false  for  the  true,  which  is 
entirely  unworthy  of  a  wise  man.  Consequently,  to 
act  with  prudence,  he  ought  to  suspend  his  judgment, 
and  decide  nothing.13  And  this  was  what  Arcesilaus 
did:  for  he  passed  whole  days  in  disputing  with 
others,  and  in  refuting  their  opinions,  without  ever 
expressing  his  own. 

The  Academics,  by  his  example,  acted  ever  after 
in  the  same  manner.  We  have  seen  that  Carneades, 
when  he  went  to  Rome  with  two  other  deputies,  spoke 
one  day  for,  and  the  next  against  justice,  with  equal 
force  and  eloquence.  They  pretended,  that  the  end 
of  these  discourses,  wherein  they  maintained  both 
sides  of  a  question,  was,  by  such  inquiries,  to  dis¬ 
cover  something  true,  or  at  least  that  came  near  the 
truth. 14  The  only  difference,  said  they,  between  us, 


*  Si,  quid  officii  sui  sit,  non  occurrit  animo,  nihil  unquam 
omnino  aget,  ad  nullam  rem  unquam  in  pelletur,  nunquam 
movebitur.  Clund  si  aliquid  aliquando  acturus  est,  necesso 
est  id  ei  verum,  quod  occurrit,  videri.  Ibid.  n.  24. 

■  o  Aradem.  (luffist.  1.  i.  n.  44.  11  Ibid.  n.  44. 

vs  Ibid.  n.  fits,  <fcc.  , 

13  Ex  bis  ilia  neeessario  nata  est  errox>i,id  est  assensio- 
nis  relent io.  Acad.  Qwest.  I.  iv.  n.  59. 

i«  Neque  nostras  dispute!  iones  quidquam  allud  agunt,  nisi 
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tnd  those  who  believe  they  know  something,  is,  that 
these  other  philosophers  boldly  advance  what  they 
maintain  for  true  and  incontestible,  and  we  have  the 
modesty  to  affirm  our  positions  only  as  probable  and 
like  truth.  They  added,  that  their  doctrine  was  ac¬ 
cused,  without  foundation,  of  reducing  mankind  to  in¬ 
action,  and  of  opposing  the  duties  of  life;  i  as  proba¬ 
bility  and  the  likeness  to  truth  sufficed  to  determine 
their  choice  of  one  thing  rather  than  another.  We 
have  an  excellent  treatise  of  Cicero’s,  entitled  Lucul¬ 
lus,  which  is  reckoned  as  the  fourth  book  of  the  Aca¬ 
demic  Questions;  wherein  Cicero  makes  Lucullus 
defend  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Academy,  That 
there  are  things  which  a  man  is  capable  of  knowing 
and  comprehending;  and  for  himself,  he  maintains  the 
contrary  opinion,2  which  is  that  of  the  New  Aca¬ 
demy,  That  man’s  knowledge  extends  no  farthe,r  than 
appearances,  and  that  he  can  have  none  but  probable 
opinions.  Lucullus,  in  concluding  his  dissertation, 
which  is  of  considerable  length,  and  very  eloquent, 
apostrophizes  in  these  terms  to  Cicero:  “Is  it  possi¬ 
ble,  after  the  magnificent  praises  you  have  given 
philosophy,  that  you  can  embrace  a  sect  which  con¬ 
founds  the  true  with  the  false,  which  deprives  us  of 
the  use  of  reason  and  judgment,  which  forbids  us  to 
approve  any  thing,  and  divests  us  of  all  our  senses? 
The  Cimmerians  themselves,  who  are  said  never  to 
see  the  sun,  have  some  fires,  some  twilight,  to  illu¬ 
minate  them.  But  the  philosophers,  for  whom  you 
declare,  in  the  midst  of  the  profound  darkness  with 
which  they  surround  us,  leave  us  no  spark  of  light  to 
guide  us.  They  keep  us  hampered  in  chains,  which 
will  not  suffer  us  to  make  the  least  motion.  For,  to 
conclude,  to  forbid  us,  as  they  do,  to  give  our  consent 
to  any  thing  whatsoever,  is  actually  to  deprive  us 
entirely  of  the  use  of  our  minds,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  prohibit  us  all  manner  of  action.”  It  were 
hard  to  refute  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Academy 
better,  which  really  seems  to  degrade  man,  in  con¬ 
fining  him  to  a  state  of  absolute  ignorance,  and  in 
leaving  nothing  to  guide  him  but  doubt  and  un¬ 
certainty. 

Father  Mallebranche,  in  his  inquiry  after  truth, 
lays  down  with  great  extent  an  excellent  principle 
concerning  the  senses.  It  is,  that  the  senses  were 
given  us  by  God,  not  to  enable  us  to  know  the  na¬ 
ture  of  objects,  but  their  relation  to  us;  not  what 
they  are  in  themselves,  but  whether  they  are  advan¬ 
tageous  or  hurtful  to  our  bodies.  This  principle  is 
highly  luminous,  and  destroys  all  the  little  glosses 
and  chicane  of  the  ancient  philosophers.  As  to  ob¬ 
jects  in  themselves,  we  know  them  by  the  ideas  we 
nave  of  them. 

I  have  said  that  the  New  Academics  contented 
themselves  with  denying  certainty,  and  admitting  pro¬ 
bability.®  The  sect  of  Pyrrho,  which  was  a  branch 
that  sprung  from  the  Academics,  even  denied  that 
probability,  and  pretended,  that  every  thing  was 
equally  obscure  and  uncertain. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  all  these  opinions,  which  have 
made  so  much  noise  in  the  world,  never  subsisted 
except  in  discourse,  disputation,  or  writing,  while 
nobody  ever  was  seriously  convinced  by  them.  They 
were  the  diversions  and  amusements  of  persons  of 
talent  and  leisure:  but  they  were  never  opinions  by 
which  these  persons  were  inwardly  much  affected,, 
and  consequently  willing  to  direct  their  conduct. 
They  pretended  that  sleeping  could  not  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  waking,  nor  madness  from  reason:  but 
notwithstanding  all  their  arguments,  could  they  doubt 
whether  they  slept,  or  whether  they  were  in  their 
senses?  But  if  there  had  been  any  body  capable  of 
these  doubts,  at  least  no  man  could  doubt  whether 
he  is,  whether  he  thinks,  or  whether  he  lives.  For 
whether  he  sleeps  or  wakes,  whether,  he  is  in  or  out 
of  his  senses,  whether  he  does,  or  does  not,  err,  it  is 
at  least  certain,  because  he  thinks  that  he  is,  and  that 
he  lives;  it  being  impossible  to  separate  being  and 

ut,  in  utramque  partem  dicendo  et  audiendo  eliciant  et  tan- 
quam  exprimant  aliquid,  quod  aut  verum  sit,  aut  ad  id  quffin 
proximo  acnedat,  Lib.  iv.  n.  7,  8. 

»  Academ.  Gturest.  n.  108,  &c.  a  Ibid.  1,  iv.  n.  61,  02. 

•  Logic  of  Port  Roial,  Part.  iv.  c.  1. 


life  from  thought,  and  to  believe  that  what  thinks  is 
not,  and  does  not  live. 

CHAPTER  II. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHERS  CON¬ 
CERNING  ETHICS,  OR  MORALITY . 

Moral  philosophy,  or  Ethics,  whose  object  is  the 
regulation  of  the  manners,  is,  propefly  speakirg,  the 
science  of  man.  All  other  knowledge  is  in  some  mea- 
»sure  external  and  without  him,  or  at  least  may  be 
said  not  to  extend  to  what  is  more  immediatejy  per¬ 
sonal  and  himself,  I  mean  the  heart:  for  it  is  in  that 
the  whole  man  consists,  and  is  what  he  is.  They 
may  render  him  more  learned,  more  eloquent,  more 
just  in  his  reasonings,  more  knowing  in  the  mysteries 
of  nature,  more  fit  to  command  armies,  and  to  govern 
states:  but  they  neither  make  him  better,  nor  wiser. 
These  however  are  the  only  things  that  concern  him 
nearly,  in  which  he  is  personally  interested,  and  with¬ 
out  which  all  the  rest  ought  to  appear  next  to  per 
fectly  indifferent. 

It  was  this  induced  Socrates  to  believe,  that  the 
regulation  of  the  manners  was  to  be  preferred  to  all 
other  science.  Before  him  the  philosophers  almost 
wholly  devoted  themselves  to  inquiring  into  the  se¬ 
crets  of  nature,  to  measuring  the  extent  of  lands  and 
seas,  and  in  studying  the  course  of  the  stars.  He 
was  the  first  that  placed  the  Ethics  in  honour,4 5  and 
to  use  the  terms  of  Cicero,  brought  philosophy  down 
from  heaven  into  cities,®  introduced  her  also  into 
houses,  and  familiarized  her  with  individuals,  in  ob¬ 
liging  her  to  give  them  precepts  upon  the  manners 
and  conduct  of  life.  She  did  not  confine  herself  to 
the  care  of  particulars.  The  government  of  states 
was  always  the  principal  object  of  the  reflections  of 
the  most  celebrated  philosophers.  Aristotle  and  Pla¬ 
to  have  left  us  several  tracts  of  great  extent  upon 
this  subject,  which  have  always  been  highly  esteem¬ 
ed,  and  contain  excellent  principles.  This  part  of 
moral  philosophy  is  called  Politics.  I  shall  not  treat 
it  separately  in  this  place;  and  shall  content  myself 
in  the  sequel,  where  I  shall  speak  of  duties,  with 
making  some  extracts  from  Plato  and  Cicero,  which 
will  show  what  noble  ideas  they  had  of  the  manner 
of  governing  states. 

Moral  philosophy  ought  to  instruct  mankind  prin¬ 
cipally  in  two  things.  It  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to 
teach  them  in  what  that  supreme  good,  or  happiness, 
consists,  at  which  they  all  aspire;  then  to  show  them 
the  virtues  and  duties,  by  which  they  may  attain  it. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Paganism  should  lay 
down  the  purest  and  most  perfect  maxims  upon  mat¬ 
ters  of  such  importance.  We  shall  find  a  mixture 
of  light  and  darkness  in  it,  which  will  amaze  us,  and 
is  at  the  same  time  highly  capable  of  instructing  us. 

I  shall  add  a  short  discourse  upon  civil  law  to  my 
account  of  Ethics,  or  moral  philosophy. 

ARTICLE  I. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHERS  UPON  THE 
SUPREME  GOOD,  OR  HAPPINESS,  OF  MAN. 

In  all  moral  philosophy  there  is  not  a  more  impor¬ 
tant  subject  than  that  whiah  relates  to  the  supreme 
good  of  man.  Many  questions  are  discussed  in  the 
schools  of  little  importance  to  the  generality  of  men, 
and  in  which  they  might  dispense  with  instructing 
themselves,  without  any  great  detriment  to  the  man¬ 
ners  and  conduct  of  life.  But  the  ignorance  of  what 
constitutes  his  supreme  good  leads  man  into  infinite 
error,  and  occasions  his  walking  always  by  chance, 
without  having  any  thing  fixed  and  determinate,  and 
without  knowing  either  where  he  goes,  or  what  paths 


4  A  Socrate  omnis,  qute  est  de  vita  et  moribus,  philoso¬ 
phic  manavit.  Tuscul.  Quast.  1.  iii.  n.  8.  The  more  an¬ 
cient  philosophers,  and  especially  Pythagoras,  had  given 
their  disciples  good  precepts  of  morality  ;  but  did  not  make 
them  their  principal  doctrine  like  Socrates. 

5  Socrates  primus  philosophiam  devocavit  6  ccelo,  et  in 
urbibus  oollooavit,  et  in  domes  etiam  introduxit,  et  coegit 
de  vita  et  moribus,  rebusque  bonis  et  malis  quterero.  Jbii 
1.  5.  n.  10. 
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he  ought  to  take:'  whereas  that  principle  once  well 
established,  he  knows  all  his  duties  clearly,  and  to 
what  he  is  to  adhere  in  every  thing  else. 

Philosophers  are  not  the  only  persons  that  take  pains 
to  inquire  wherein  this  supreme  good  consists;  but  all 
ruen,  the  learned,  the  ignorant,  the  wise,  the  stupid  : 
there  is  nobody  that  does  not  share  in  this  important 

uestion.2  And  though  the  head  should  continue  in- 

ifferent  about  it,  the  lieart  could  not  avoid  making  its 
choice.  It  raises  this  secret  cry  of  itself  in  regard  to 
some  object:  Happy  is  he  who  possesses  that! 

Man  has  the  idea  and  desire  of  a  supreme  good  im¬ 
planted  in  his  nature :  and  that  idea  and  desire  are  the 
source  of  all  his  other  desires,  and  of  all  his  actions. 
Since  his  fall  he  retains  only  a  confused  and  general 
notion  of  it,  which  is  inseparable  from  his  being.  He 
cannot  avoid  loving  and  pursuing  this  good,  which  he 
knows  only  confusedly  :  but  he  knows  not  where  it  is, 
nor  wherein  it  consists,  and  the  pursuit  of  it  precipi¬ 
tates  him  into  an  infinity  of  errors.  For  finding  cre¬ 
ated  good  things  which  satisfy  some  small  part  of  that 
infinite  avidity  which  engrosses  him,  he  takes  them  for 
the  supreme  good,  directs  all  his  actions  to  them,  and 
thereby  falls  into  innumerable  crimes  and  errors. 

This  we  shall  see  evidently  in  the  different  opinions 
of  the  philosophers  upon  this  head.  Cicero  has 
treated  it  with  abundance  of  extent  and  erudition  in 
his  five  books,  De  Pinibus  bonorum  et  malorum,  in 
which  he  examines  wherein  real  good  and  evil  con¬ 
sist.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  plan  he  has  follow¬ 
ed,  and  shall  relate  after  him  what  the  Epicureans, 
Stoics,  and  Peripatetics,  the  three  most  celebrated 
sects  of  philosophy,  thought  upon  this  subjeet. 

The  two  last  will,  from  time  to  time,  afford  us  ex¬ 
cellent  maxims  upon  different  subjects,  but  often  mix¬ 
ed  with  false  principles  and  gross  errors.  We  are  not 
to  expect  to  find  any  thing  instructive  in  them  con¬ 
cerning  future  good.  Human  philosophy  does  not 
exalt  man  above  himself,  but  confines  him  to  the  earth. 
Though  many  of  the  philosophers  were  convinced  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  consequence  that 
this  life  is  but  a  moment  in  respect  to  the  eternal  dura¬ 
tion  of  our  souls,  they  have  however  devoted  their 
whole  study  and  attention  to  this  life  of  a  moment. 
What  was  to  happen  hereafter  in  the  other,  was  only 
the  subject  of  some  barren  conversations,  from  which 
they  deduced  no  consequence  either  from  their  own 
conduct,  or  that  of  others.  Thus  these  pretended 
sages,  who  knew  all  things  except  themselves,  and  to 
what  every  particular  thing  was  destined  except  man, 
may  be  justly  considered  as  ignorant  and  senseless. 
For,  not  to  know  what  one  is,  and  whither  one  goes,  to 
be  ignorant  of  one’s  end,  and  of  the  means  for  attain¬ 
ing  it;  to  be  learned  in  what  is  superfluous  and  foreign, 
and  blind  to  what  is  personal  and  necessary,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  to  be  void  of  sense. 

SECTION  I. — OPINIONS  OF  EPICURUS  CONCERNING 
THE  SUPREME  GOOD. 

The  name  alone  of  Epicurus  suffices  to  inform  us, 
that  in  the  present  question  we  are  not  to  expect  to 
be  inspired  by  him  with  noble  and  generous  senti¬ 
ments.1 * 3 

According  to  all  the  philosophers,  That  is  called 
the  supreme  good,  upon  which  all  other  good  de¬ 
pends,  and  which  depends  itself  upon  no  other.  Epi¬ 
curus  makes  this  supreme  good  consist  in  pleasure, 
and  by  necessary  consequence,  supreme  evil  in  pain.4 
Nature  herself,  says  he,  teaches  us  this  truth,  and 
prompts  us  from  our  birth  to  pursue  whatever  gives 
us  pleasure  as  our  supreme  good,  and  to  avoid  what¬ 

1  Sumraum  bonum  si  ignorotur,  vivendi  rationem  ignorari 

necesse  est.  Ex  quo  tantus  error  consequitur,  ut,  quem 

in  portum  se  recipiant,  scire  non  possint.  Cognitis  autem 

rerum  finibus  cum  iutelligitur  quid  sit  et  bonorum  extre¬ 

mum  et  malorum,  invents  vitte  via  est,  conformatioque  om¬ 

nium  officioruiii . — Hoc  constituto,  in  philosophia,  constituta 
sunt  omnia.  De  Finib.  bon.  et  mal.  1.  v.  n.  15. 

»  Omnis  auctoritas  philosophise  consistit  in  beata  vita 
comparanrla.  Beate  enim  vivendi  cupiditate  incensi  omnes 
sum  us.  Ibid.  n.  86. 

»  Epicurus,  in  constitutione  finis,  nihil  generosum  sapit  at- 

que  magnificum.  De  Finib.  1.  i.  n.  23. 

*  De  Finib.  1.  i.  n.  29,  30. 
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ever  gives  us  pain  as  our  supreme  evil.  There  is  n* 
more  occasion  for  studied  arguments  to  establish  this 
truth,  than  there  is  to  prove  that  fire  is  hot,  snow 
white,  and  honey  sweet:  which  are  self-evident.  Let 
us  suppose,  on  the  one  side,  a  man  enjoying  the  great¬ 
est  pleasures  both  of  body  and  mind,  without  any  fear 
of  their  being  interrupted;  and  on  the  other,  a  man 
suffering  the  sharpest  pains,  without  any  hope  of  re¬ 
lief:  can  we  doubt  on  which  side  to  place  supreme 
good  and  supreme  evil? 

As  it  does  not  depend  upon  man  to  exempt  himself 
from  pain,  Epicurus  opposes  that  inconvenience  with 
a  remedy  founded  upon  a  reasoning,  which  he  be¬ 
lieves  very  persuasive.5 *  “  If  pain  be  great,  ”  says  he, 
“  it  will  be  short;  if  long,  it  will  be  slight.”  As  if  a 
disease  did  not  often  happen  to  be  at  the  same  time 
both  long  and  painful,  and  reasoning  had  any  power 
over  the  sense  of  feeling.  He  proposed  another  rem¬ 
edy,  of  no  greater  efficacy,  against  the  sharpness  of 
pain;  which  was  to  divert  the  mind  from  the  evils  we 
suffer,  by  turning  our  whole  attention  upon  the  pleas¬ 
ures  we  have  formerly  enjoyed,  and  upon  those  we 
are  in  hopes  of  tasting  hereafter.6  How!  might  one 
reply  to  him,  whilst  the  violence  of  pain  racks,  burns, 
and  agonizes  me,  without  a  moment’s  intermission,  do 
you  bid  me  forget  and  disregard  it?  Is  it  in  my  pow¬ 
er  then  to  dissemble, and  forget  in  that  manner?  Can 
I  stifle  and  silence  the  voice  of  nature  at  such  a  time?7 * * * 

When  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  these  false  and 
wretched  reasonings,  he  had  no  other  evasion  than  to 
admit,  that  his  wise  man  might  be  sensible  of  pain,  but 
that  he  would  persist  in  believing  himself  happy  du¬ 
ring  it;  and  to  this  he  adhered.8  Cicero  tells  us,  that 
whilst  he  talks  in  this  manner,  he  found  it  scarce  pos¬ 
sible  to  forbear  laughing.  If  the  sage  be  tortured,  if 
he  be  burned,  (one  would  imagine  Epicurus  was  go¬ 
ing  to  say,  that  he  would  bear  it  with  constancy,  and 
not  sink  under  it:  but  that  is  not  enough  for  him,  he 
goes  still  farther)  if  the  sage  were  in  the  burning  bull 
of  Phalaris,  he  would  cry  out  with  joy,  “  How  grate¬ 
ful  is  this!  how  little  I  value  it!  ”9  It  is  surprising  to 
hear  such  words  from  the  idolater  of  voluptuousness, 
the  man  who  makes  supreme  good  consist  in  pleasure, 
and  supreme  evil  in  pain.  But  we  are  still  more  sur¬ 
prised  when  we  see  Epicurus  sustain  this  generous 
character  to  the  last,  and  to  hear  him  in  the  midst  of 
the  acutest  pangs  of  the  stone,  and  the  excessive  tor¬ 
ments  of  the  most  terrible  colic,  cry  out:  “  I  am  hap¬ 
py.  This  is  the  last  and  most  fortunate  day  of  nur 
life.’/io 

Cicero  asks,  how  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  Epicu¬ 
rus  with  himself?  As  for  him,  who  does  not  deny 
pain  to  be  pain,  he  does  not  carry  the  virtue  of  the 
wise  man  to  so  high  a  pitch.  “To  me  it  is  enough/’ 
says  he,  “  if  he  suppbrts  evils  with  patience.  I  do  not 
require  that  he  should  suffer  them  with  joy.  For 
undoubtedly  pain  is  a  sad,  sharp,  bitter  thing,  contrary 
to  nature,  and  exceedingly  hard  to  undergo.”11  This 
is  thinking  and  speaking  reasonably.  The  language 
of  Epicurus  is  that  of  pride  and  vanity,  which  seek* 
to  exhibit  itself  as  a  spectacle,  and  whilst  it  displays 
a  false  courage,  proves  a  real  weakness.  For  the  rest, 
these  absurd  consequences  of  Epicurus,  were  inevita¬ 
bly  necessary  consequences  of  his  erroneous  princi- 


*  De  Finib.  i.  ii.  n.  93.  Tusrul.  dutest.  1.  ii.  n.  44,  45. 

«  De  Finib.  1.  iii.  n.  33,  & c.  ’  Id.  1.  ii.  n.  17. 

»  Non  est  in  nostra  potestate.  fodicantibus  iis  rebus  quas 
malas  esse  opinemur,  dissimulatio  vel  oblivio.  Lacerant, 
vexant,  stimulos  admovent,  ignes  adhibent,  respirare  non 
sinunt ;  et  tu  oblivisci  jubes,  quad  contra  naturam  est? 
Cicer. 

»  In  Phalaridis  tauro  si  erit,  dicet;  duam  suave  est  hocl 
du&m  hoc  non  euro !  Cicer. 

i“  Q.uid  porro  ?  Non  aequ6  incredibile  videtur,  aJiqnem 
in  summis  cruciatibus  positum,  dicere  :  Beatussum  ?  At- 
qui  hffie  vox  in  ipsa  officina  voluptatis  est  audita :  Beatis - 
simum,  inquit,  hunc  et  ultimum  diem  ago ,  Epicurus  ;  cum 
ilium  hinc  urinse  difficultas  torqueret,  bine  insanabilis  exul- 
cerati  dolor  ventris.  Senec.  Epist.  92. 

ii  Tullius  dolorem,  dolorem  esse  non  negat. — Ego,  inquit, 
tantam  vim  non  tribuo  sapientite  cotra  dolorem.  Sit  fortia 
in  perferendo,  officio  satis  est :  ut  Imtetur  etiam,  non  postu- 
lo.  Tristis  enim  res  est  sine  dubio,  aspera,  amara,  inimica 
naturse,  ad  patiendum  tolerandumque  difficilis.  Tuscul, 
Qucest.  1.  ii.  n.  33.  et  .18. 
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Elea.  For  if  the  wise  man  must  be  happy  as  long  as 
e  is  wise,  pain,  not  depriving  him  of  his  wisdom, 
cannot  deprive  him  of  his  happiness.  Thus  he  is  re¬ 
duced  to  affirm  himself  happy  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
exquisite  torments. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  Epicurus  has  maxims  and 
even  actions  ascribed  to  him,  which  are  dazzling  and 
surprising,  and  which  give  a  quite  different  idea  of 
his  person  and  doctrine,  to  what  is  generally  formed 
of  tnem.  And  hence  many  learned  and  celebrated 
persons  have  taken  upon  them  his  defence,  and  writ¬ 
ten  his  apology. 

He  declares  loudly,  says  Cicero,'  that  one  cannot 
live  joyously,  except  with  wisdom,  honesty,  and  jus¬ 
tice;  and  that  one  cannot  live  with  wisdom,  honesty, 
and  justice,  otherwise  than  joyously.  What  does  not 
such  a  principle  include! 

Upon  moral  subjects,  and  rules  of  duty,  he  advances 
maxims  no  less  noble  and  severe.  Seneca* * 8 *  repeats 
many  of  his  sayings,  which  are  certainly  vd^'  lauda¬ 
ble.  “  I  was  never  studious  of  pleasing  the  people; 
for,  what  I  know,  the  multitude  do  not  approve,  and 
what  the  multitude  do  approve,  I  do  not  know.  ”  In¬ 
stead  of  the  whole  people  Epicurus  substitutes  some 
man  of  great  virtue  and  reputation, 3  whom  he  is  for 
having  us  set  perpetually  before  our  eyes,  as  our  guar¬ 
dian  and  inspector,  in  order  to  our  acting  in  all  things, 
as  if  he  were  the  eyewitness  and  judge  of  our  ac- 
tions.4  And,  indeed,  it  were  to  retrench  the  greater 
part  of  one’s  faults,  to  give  them  a  witness  one  re¬ 
spects;  of  whom  the  authority  and  idea  only  would 
make  our  most  secret  actions  more  prudent  and 
blameless. 

If  you  would  make  Pythocles  truly  rich,  said  Epi¬ 
curus,  you  must  add  nothing  to  his  estate,  but  only 
retrench  his  desires  and  appetites.5 

I  should  never  have  done,  should  I  repeat  his  many 
other  maxims  of  morality  equally  just.  Does  Soc¬ 
rates  himself  talk  better  than  Epicurus?  And  some 
pretend  that  his  life  suited  his  doctrine. 

Though  the  gardens  of  Epicurus  had  this  inscrip¬ 
tion,  “Pleasure  is  here  the  supreme  good,”  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  them,  though  very  courteous  and  polite,  receiv¬ 
ed  his  guests  with  bread  and  water.6  Himself,  this 
teacher  of  voluptuousness,  had  certain  days,  when  he 
satisfied  his  hunger  with  great  sobriety .7  He  says  in 
a  letter,  that  he  did  not  spend  quite  an  as,  or  penny, 
upon  a  meal;  and  that  Metrodorus,  his  companion, 
who  was  not  so  old,  spent  a  whole  as.  We  have  seen 
with  what  courage  he  suffered  the  sharpest  and  most 
cruel  pains  in  his  last  moments.  What  can  be  said  of 
these  facts,  and  many  of  the  like  nature?  for  many 
such  are  related  of  him.  What  shall  we  say  also,  on 
the  other  side,  of  facts  in  great  number  directly  the 
reverse,  and  of  his  being  reproached  with  abandoning 
himself  to  drunkenness  and  the  most  shameful  de¬ 
bauches,  as  Diogenes  Laertius  informs  us? 

But  Cicero  cuts  the  question  short  in  one  word, 
and  reduces  it  to  a  single  point.5  “Do  you  believe,” 
says  somebody  to  him,  “that  Epicurus  was  the  man 
some  are  for  having  him  pass  for,  and  that  his  de¬ 
sign  was  to  inculcate  irregularity  and  debauchery?” 
“No, ’’replies  Cicero:  “for  I  find  he  also  advances 
very  fine  maxims,  and  most  severe  morality.  But 
here,  not  his  life  and  manners,  but  his  doctrine  and 
opinions  are  the  question.  Now  he  explains  himself 
upon  what  he  understands  by  pleasure  and  happiness 
in  a  manner  by  no  means  obscure.  I  understand  by 
that  word,  says  Epicurus,  the  pleasures  of  the  taste, 

*  Clamat  Epicurus,  non  posse  jucund®  vivi,  nisi  sapien- 
ter,  honest®  justdque  vivatur :  nec  sapjenter,  honest®,  juste, 
nisi  iucunde.  De  Finib.  1.  i.  n.  57. 
a  Senec.  Ep.  xxix.  a  Id.  Epist.  xi. 

♦  Aliquis  vir  bonus  nobis  eligendus  est,  ac  semper  ante 
oculus  habendus,  ut  sic  tanquam  illo  sper.tante  vivarous,  et 
omnia  tanquam  illo  viilente  faciamus.  Hoc,  mi  Lucili,  Ep¬ 
icurus  prtecepit,  custodem  nobis  et  pasdagog.im  dedil  :  nec 
immerito.  Magna  pars  pecatorum  tollitur,  si  peccaturis 
testis  adsistat.  Aliquem  habeat  animus,  quern  vereatur, 
eujus  auctoritate  etiam  secretum  suum  sanctius  faciat. 

*  Si  vis,  inquit,  Pytbocloa  divitem  facere,  non  pecunite 
adjiciendum,  sod  cupiditatibus  detrahendum.  Senec.  Ep. 
xxi. 

•  Senec.  Ep.  21.  *  Senec.  Ep.  18. 

•  Tuscul.  earnest.  I.  iii  n.  46  47. 


the  pleasures  of  love,  the  view  of  such  objects  as  de 
light  the  eye,  diversions  and  music.9  Do  I  add  to 
his  words?  Have  I  annexed  any  thing  false  to  them? 
If  so,  pray  correct  me;  for  I  have  no  view  but  to  clear 
up  the  truth.”  The  same  Epicurus  declares,  “he 
cannot  so  much  as  conceive  that  there  is  any  other 
good,  except  what  consists  in  drinking,  eating,  harmo* 
nious  sounds  that  delight  the  ear,  and  obscene  pleas¬ 
ures.”10 *  Aren  ol  these  his  own  terms,  says  Cicero? 
An  hcec  abeo  non  dicuntur?  u  If  we  suppose  that  he 
maintained  such  a  maxim,  what  regard  is  to  be  had 
for  his  finest  discourses  elsewhere  upon  virtue  and 
purity  of  manners?  The  same  judgment  was  passed 
on  them  as  on  the  books  he  wrote  upon  the  Divini¬ 
ty.12 13  People  were  convinced,  that  in  reality  he  be¬ 
lieved  there  were  no  gods.  He  however  spoke  of 
the  veneration  due  to  them  in  the  most  magnificent 
terms,  in  order  to  screen  his  real  sentiments  and  per¬ 
son,  and  to  avoid  drawing  the  Athenians  upon  him. 
He  had  the  same  interest  in  covering  so  shocking  a 
doctrine,  as  that  which  makes  the  supreme  good  con¬ 
sist  in  voluptuousness. 

Torquatus  urged  extremely  in  favour  of  Epicurus, 
whose  doctrine  he  defended, 13  the  passage  where  that 
philosopher  said,  that  without  wisdom,  honesty',  and 
justice.it  was  impossible  to  lead  a  happy  life:  non 
posse  jucundl  vivi,  nisi  honestl,  et  sapienter  et  justi 
vivatur.  Cicero  does  not  suffer  himself  to  be  dazzled 
by  an  empty  glitter  of  words,  with  which  Epicurus 
took  pains  to  cover  the  turpitude  of  his  maxims.  He 
proves  at  large  that  wisdom,  honesty,  and  justice, 
were  irreconcilable  with  pleasure,  in  the  sense  that 
Epicurus  gives  it,  which  is  a  disgrace  to  philosophy, 
and  a  dishonour  to  nature  itself  He  asks  Torqua¬ 
tus,  14  if,  when  he  should  be  elected  consul,  which  was 
soon  to  happen,  he  would  venture  in  his  speech  to 
the  people  or  senate,  to  declare,  that  he  entered  upon 
office  fully  resolved  to  propose  to  himself  no  other 
view  or  end  in  all  his  actions  but  voluptuousness? 
And  wherefore  would  he  not  venture  it,  except 
because  he  well  knows  that  such  language  is  infa¬ 
mous? 

I  shall  conclude  this  article  with  a  fine  contrast 
made  here  by  Cicero. is  On  the  one  side  he  repre¬ 
sents  L.  Thorius  Balbus  Lanuvinus,  one  of  those  men 
so  expert  and  delicate  in  voluptuousness,  that  make  it 
their  business  and  merit  to  refine  upon  every  thing 
which  bears  the  name  of  pleasure:  who,  void  of  all 
chagrin  for  the  present,  and  all  uneasiness  about  the 
future,  did  not  abandon  himself  brutally  to  the  ex¬ 
cesses  of  eating  and  drinking,  nor  to  other  gross 
diversions;  but,  attentive  to  his  health  and  certain 
rules  of  decency,  led  an  easy  life  of  softness  and  de¬ 
light,  entertained  a  company  of  chosen  friends  every 
day  at  his  house,  had  his  table  always  covered  with 
the  finest  and  most  exquisite  dishes,  denied  himself 
nothing  that  could  flatter  his  senses  agreeably,  nor 
any  of  those  pleasures,  without  which  Epicurus  did 
not  conceive  how  the  supreme  good  could  exist;  in 
a  word,  who  was  industrious  in  culling  every  where, 
to  use  the  expression,  the  quintessence  of  joy  and 
delight,  and  whose  rosy  complexion  argued  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  fund  of  health  and  good  plight  which  he 
enjoyed.  This  is  the  man,  says  Cicero,  addressing 
himself  to  Torquatus,  who  according  to  your  esti¬ 
mate,  is  supremely  happy.  I  am  afraid  to  name  the 
person  I  design  to  oppose  to  him;  but  virtue  itself 
will  do  it  for  me:  it  is  M.  Regulus,  who  of  his  own 
accord,  with  no  other  force  than  his  w’ord  given  the 
enemy,  returned  from  Rome  to  Carthage,  where  he 
knew  what  torments  were  prepared  for  him,  and 
where  he  was  actually  put  to  death  by  hunger  and 


8  Non  verbo  solum  posuit  voluptatom,  sod  expianavit 

quid  diceret.  Saporem ,  inquit,  et  oorporum  complexum,  ct 
ludos,  atque  cantus,  et  formas  eas  quibus  oculi  jucuud® 
moveantur. 

10  Testificatur,  ne  intelligere  quidem  so  posse,  ubi  sit  aut 
quid  sit  uilum,  bonum,  praiter  illud,  quod  cibo,  aut  potiono, 
et  aurium  delectatione,  et  obsco&na  voluptate  capiatur.  Di 
finib.  1.  ii.  n.  7. 

‘1  De  Finib.  1,  ii.  n.  7.  De  Nat.  Deor,  1.  xi.  n.  Jll. 

De  Nat.  Deor.  I.  i.  n.  116. 123. 

13  De  Finib.  1.  ii.  n.  51,  &c.  >4  Ibid.  n.  74. 

“  De  Finib  1  ii  ea  er 
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being  kept  perpetually  awake.  It  is  in  those  very 
torments  that  virtue  itself  loudly  declares  him  in¬ 
finitely  more  happy  than  your  Thorius  on  his  bed 
of  roses  and  wallowing  in  voluptuousness. t  Regulus 
had  commanded  in  great  wars,  had  been  twice  con¬ 
sul,  and  received  the  honour  of  a  triumph:  but  he 
deemea  all  those  advantages  nothing  in  comparison 
with  this  last  event  of  his  life,  which  his  fidelity  to 
his  word  and  his  constancy  had  drawn  upon  him: 
an  event,  of  which  the  mere  repetition  afflicts  and 
frightens  us,  though  the  reality  was  matter  of  joy  and 
pleasure  to  Regulus. 

Put  but  a  Christian  suffering  for  the  truth  in  the 
place  of  Regulus,  and  nothing  can  be  more  conclusive 
than  Cicero’s  reasoning.  Without  which  it  is  only 
reluting  one  absurdity  by  another,  and  opposing  a 
false  idea  of  happiness  to  an  infamous  happiness. 

SECTION  II. — OPINIONS  OF  THE  STOICS  CONCERN¬ 
ING  THE  SUPREME  GOOD. 

We  now  quit  the  school  of  least  repute  among  the 
ancient  philosophers  for  its  doctrine  and  manners, 
but  which  however  had  abundance  of  authority,  and 
whose  dogmas  were  almost  universally  followed  in 
practice,  the  attraction  of  pleasure  being  far  more 
efficacious  than  the  finest  reasonings;  and  proceed  to 
another  school  much  extolled  by  the  Pagan  world, 
from  which  it  derived  much  honour,  and  in  which  it 
rretended  that  virtue  was  taught  and  practised  in  all 
ts  purity  and  perfection.  It  is  plain  that  I  speak  of 
the  Stoics. 

It  was  a  common  principle  with  all  the  philoso¬ 
phers,  that  the  supreme  good  consisted  in  living  ac¬ 
cording  to  nature:  secundum  naturum  viverc,  sum- 
mum  bonum  esse.2  The  different  manner  in  which 
they  explained  this  conformity  to  nature,  occasioned 
the  diversity  of  their  opinions.  Epicurus  placed  it 
in  pleasure:  others  in  exemption  from  pain:  and  some 
in  other  objects.  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoics, 
made  it  consist  solely  in  virtue.  According  to  him, 
to  live  according  to  nature,  in  which  alone  happiness 
consists,  is  to  live  honestly  and  virtuously.  Behold 
what  nature  inspires,  to  what  she  inclines  us,  honesty, 
decency,  and  virtue:  and  she  inspires  us  at  the  same 
time  with  a  supreme  horror  for  all  that  is  contrary  to 
honesty,  decency,  and  virtue.  This  truth  is  evidently 
seen  in  children,  in  whom  we  admire  candour,  sim¬ 
plicity,  tenderness,  gratitude,  compassion,  purity,  and 
ignorance  of  all  evil  and  artifice.3  Whence  do  they 
derive  such  excellent  virtues,  if  not  from  nature  her¬ 
self,  who  paints  and  shows  herself  in  infants  as  in  a 
mirror?  In  a  more  advanced  age, 4  who  can  forget 
iue  man  so  much  as  to  refuse  his  esteem  to  wise, 
sober,  and  modest  youth:  and  with  what  eye,  on  the 
contrary,  do  we  look  on'young  persons  abandoned  to 
vice  and  depravity?  When  we  read  in  history,  on 
the  one  side,  of  goodness,  generosity,  clemency,  and 
gratitude;  and  on  the  other,  of  violence,  injustice, 
ingratitude,  and  cruelty:  however  remote  in  time  we 


1  Ego,  huio  quem  anteponam,  non  audeo  dieere :  dicet  pro 
me  ipsa  virtus,  nec  dubitabit  isti  vestro  beato  M.  Regulum 
anteponere.  Q,uem  qaidnm,  cum  sua  voluutate,  nulla  vi 
coactus  preeter  fidem  quam  dederat  hosti,  ex  patria  Cartha- 
ginem  revertisset,  turn  ipsum,  cum  vigiliis  et  fame  crucia- 
retur,  clamat  virtus  beatiorem  fuisse,  quam  potantem  in 
rosa  Thorium.  Bella  magna  gesserat,  bis  consul  fuerat, 
triumpharat:  nec  tamen  sua  ilia  superiora  tarn  magna  nec 
tam  prteclara  duoebat,  quam  ilium  ultimum  easum,  quem 
propter  fidem  constantiamque  susceperat ;  qui  nobis  mise- 
rabilis  videtur  audientibus,  illi  perpetienti  erat  voluptarius. 
De  Finib.  1.  ii.  a  De  Finib.  1.  iv.  n.  14. 

«  Id  indicant  pueri,  in  quibus,  ut  in  speculis,  natura  cer- 

littir. - duie  memoria  est  in  his  bene  merentium  !  quae 

referenda!  gratis  cupiditasl  Atque  ea  in  optima  quaque 
indole  maximS  apparent.  De  Finib.  1.  v.  n.  61. 

*  In  iis  vero  cetatibus  quae  jam  confirmatse  sunt,  quis  est 
tam  dissimiii  homini,  qui  non  moveatur  et  oftensione  tur- 
pitudinis.  et  comprobatione  honostatis?  Q,uis  est  qui  non 
oderit  libidinosam,  protervam  adolescentiam  ?  duis  contra 
in  ilia  state  pudorem,  constantiam,  etiamsi  sua  nihil  inter- 

git,  non  taraen  diligat? - Uui  Tubuli  nomen  odio  non 

est?  duis  Aristidem  mortuum  non  diligit?  An  oblivis- 
eamur,  quantopere  in  audiendo  legendoque  moveamur,  cum 
piS,  ciim  amicS,  cum  magno  animo  aliquid  factum  cognosci 
mils  ?  Ibid.  n.  62. 


are  from  the  persons  spoken  of,  are  we  masters  of 
our  opinions,  can  we  forbear  loving  the  one  and  de¬ 
testing  the  other?  Observe,  says  Zeno,  the  voice  of 
nature,  which  cries  aloud,  that  there  is  no  real  good 
but  virtue,  no  real  evil  but  vice. 

The  Stoics  could  not  reason  either  more  justly  or 
with  apter  consequence  in  their  principles,  wniih 
were  however  the  source  of  their  errors  and  mis¬ 
takes.  On  the  one  side,  convinced  that  man  is  made 
for  happiness,  as  the  ultimate  end  to  which  he  is 
destined;  and  on  the  other,  confining  the  whole  be¬ 
ing  and  duration  of  man  to  this  life,  and  finding  no¬ 
thing  in  so  short  a  space,  more  great,  more  estima¬ 
ble,  and  more  worthy  of  a  man  than  virtue;  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  that  they  should  place  man’s  ulti¬ 
mate  end  and  happiness  in  it.  As  they  had  no  know¬ 
ledge  either  of  another  life,  or  of  the  promises  of 
eternity,  they  could  not  do  better  in  the  narrow 
sphere  wherein  they  confined  themselves  through  the 
ignorance  of  revelation.  They  rose  as  high  as  it 
was  possible  for  them  to  rise.  They  were  under  the 
necessity  of  taking  the  means  for  the  end,  the  way 
thither  for  being  there.  For  want  of  knowing  bet¬ 
ter,  they  took  nature  for  their  guide:  they  applied 
themselves  to  the  consideration  of  it,  by  what  it  has 
of  great  and  sublime,  while  the  Epicurean  considered 
it  only  by  what  it  has  of  earthly,  animal,  and  corrupt. 
Hence  they  necessarily  made  man’s  happiness  to  con¬ 
sist  in  virtue. 

As  to  what  regards  health,  riches,  reputation,  and 
the  like  advantages;  or  diseases,  poverty,  ignominy, 
and  the  other  inconveniences  of  this  kind;  Zeno  did 
not  place  them  in  the  number  either  of  goods  or  evils, 
nor  make  the  happiness  or  misery  of  mankind  depend 
upon  them.  He  therefore  maintained,  that  virtae 
alone,  and  of  itself,  sufficed  to  their  happiness;  and 
that  f  l  the  wise,  in  whatsoever  condition  they  might 
happen  to  be,  were  happy.6  He,  however,  set  some, 
though  small  value,  upon  those  external  goods  and 
evils,  which  he  defined  in  a  manner  different,  as  to  the 
terms,  from  that  of  other  philosophers,  but  which 
at  bottom  came  very  near  the  same  opinions.  We 
may  judge  of  all  the  rest  by  a  single  example.6  The 
other  philosophers  considered  pain  as  real  and  solid 
evil,  which  extremely  incommoded  the  wise  man, 
but  which  he  endeavoured  to  support  with  patience; 
which  did  not  hinder  him  from  being  happy,  but 
rendered  his  happiness  less  complete.  Hence,  ac¬ 
cording  to  them,  a  good  action  exempt  from  pain, 
was  preferable  to  one  united  with  it.  The  Stoics 
believed  that  such  an  opinion  degraded  and  dishon¬ 
oured  virtue,  to  which  all  external  goods  joined  to¬ 
gether  added  no  more  than  the  stars  to  the  lustre  of 
the  sun,  a  drop  of  water  to  the  vast  extent  of  the 
ocean,  or  a  mite  to  the  innumerable  millions  of  Croe¬ 
sus;  to  use  their  own  comparisons.  A  wise  Stoic, 
therefore,  reckoned  pain  as  nothing,  and  however 
violent  it  might  be,  he  was  very  far  from  calling  it 
an  evil. 

Pompey,  in  his  return  from  Syria,  passed  expressly 
by  the  way  of  Rhodes?  to  see  the  celebrated  Stoic 
Posidonius.  When  he  arrived  at  the  house  of  that 
philosopher,  he  forbade  his  lictor  to  strike  the  door 
with  his  wand,  as  was  the  custom.  The  person, 
says  Pliny,  to  whose  power  the  East  and  West  were 
in  subjection,  was  pleased  that  the  Jasces  of  his  lictor 
should  pay  homage  to  the  dwelling  of  a  philosopher.* * 
He  found  him  in  bed  very  ill  of  the  gout,  which  tor¬ 
mented  him  cruelly.  He  expressed  his  concern  to 
see  him  in  that  condition,  and  that  he  could  not  hear 
him  as  he  had  promised  himself.  That,  replied  the 
philosopher,  depends  upon  vourself;  it  shall  never 
be  said  that  my  illness  occasioned  so  great  a  person 
to  come  to  my  house  in  vain.  He  then  began  a  long 


»  Virtutis  tantam  vim  esse,  ut  ad  beat®  vivendura  se  ipsa 

contenta  sit - Sapientes  omnes  esse  semper  beatos.  De 

Finib.  1.  v.  n.  77. 
s  De  Finib.  1.  iii.  n.  43,  45. 
v  Tusc.  Qutest.  1.  iii.  n.  61. 

t  Pompeius,  confeeto  Mithridatico  bello,  intraturus  Po«i- 
donii  sapient i IP  professione  clari  domum,  fores  pcrcuti  da 
more  a  lictore  vetuit;  et  fasces  lictorios  januffi  submisit  is, 
cui  se  Oriene  Occidensque  submiserat.  Flirt.  1.  vii.  c.  30. 
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and  grave  discourse,  wherein  he  undertook  to  prove, 
that  there  was  nothing  good  but  what  was  honest: 
and  as  he  was  in  excessive  pain  all  over  while  he 
spoke,  he  often  repeated:  “Pain,  you  do  nothing; 
though  you  are  troublesome,  you  shall  never  make 
me  own  you  an  evil.’’  t 

Another  Stoic  was  of  a  better  faith. 2  This  was 
Dionysius  of  Heraclea,  Zeno’s  disciple,  whose  doc¬ 
trine  he  had  long  and  warmly  maintained.  In  the 
torments  of  the  stone,  which  made  him  cry  out  terri¬ 
bly,  he  discovered  the  falsehood  of  all  he  had  taught 
in  respect  to  pain. 3  “I  have  devoted  many  years,” 
said  he,  “  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  cannot 
bear  pain.  Pain  is  therefore  an  evil.” 

It  is  not  necessary  to  ask  the  reader’s  judgment  of 
these  two  philosophers.  The  character  of  these  false 
sages  of  the  Pagan  world  is  painted  in  the  most 
lively  colours,  in  the  words  and  actions  of  the  first. 
They'  exhibited  themselves  as  spectacles,  and  fed 
themselves  up  with  the  attention  of  others,  and  the 
admiration  which  they  believed  they  occasioned. 
They  bore  up  against  their  inward  sense  through  the 
shame  of  appearing  weak,  while  they'  concealed  their 
real  despair  under  the  appearance  of  a  false  tran¬ 
quillity. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  pain  is  the  most  dreadful 
proof  of  virtue.  It  plunges  its  sharpness  into  the  in¬ 
most  soul:  it  racks,  it  torments  it,  without  its  being 
possible  to  suspend  the  sense  of  it:  it  keeps  it  in  spite 
of  it  employed  hy  a  secret  and  deep  wound,  that  en¬ 
grosses  its  whole  attention,  and  renders  time  insup- 
ortable  to  it,  while  every  moment  seems  whole  years, 
n  vain  does  human  philosophy  endeavour  in  this  con¬ 
dition,  to  make  her  wise  man  appear  invulnerable 
and  insensible:  she  only  blows  him  up  with  vain  pre¬ 
sumption,  and  fills  him  with  a  force,  which  is  indeed 
but  cruelty.  True  religion  does  not  instruct  her  dis¬ 
ciples  in  this  manner.  She  does  not  disguise  virtue 
under  fine  but  chimerical  appearances.  She  raises 
mankind  to  a  state  of  real  greatness;  but  that  is  by 
making  them  discern  and  confess  their  own  weak¬ 
ness. 

Let  us  hear  Job,  the  man  put  to  the  rudest  trial 
that  ever  was.  He  was  told  by  messenger  after  mes¬ 
senger,  almost  without  any  interval,  that  his  flocks 
and  herds  were  destroyed,  his  slaves  killed  or  taken, 
and  at  last  that  all  his  children  were  crushed  to  death 
and  buried  under  the  ruins  of  a  house  where  they 
were  eating  together.  In  the  midst  of  so  many  heavy- 
unforeseen  strokes,  so  suddenly  reiterated,  and  so 
capable  of  shaking  a  soul  of  the  greatest  fortitude,  no 
complaint  escaped  him.  Solely  intent  upon  the  duty 
of  that  precious  moment,  he  submits  to  the  decrees 
of  providence:  “Naked  camel  into  the  world,  and 
naked  shall  I  go  out  of  it:  the  Lord  gave,  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away:  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord.”  He  shows  the  same  submission  and  constancy 
after  Satan  had  struck  him  with  biles  all  over  his 
body,  and  ulcers  to  his  very  narrow,  whilst  he  suffers 
the'  most  acute  pains.  Does  Job,  in  this  condition, 
exhibit  himself  as  a  sight,  or  seek  to  attract  admirers 
bv  a  vain  ostentation  of  courage?  He  is  far  from  it. 
He  confesses  that  his  flesh  is  weak,  and  himself  no¬ 
thing  but  weakness.  He  does  not  dispute  strength 
with  God,  and  owns  that  of  himself  he  has  neither 
strength,  counsel,  nor  resource.  “  Is  my  strength  the 
strength  of  stones,  or  is  my  flesh  of  brass?  Is  there 
help  in  me?  and  is  not  wisdom  driven  quite  from 
me?”4  This  is  not  the  language  of  Pagan  philoso¬ 
phy,  which  is  nothing  but  pride  and  vanity. 

’’The  Stoics  made  their  sage  a  man  absolutely  per¬ 
fect  and  void  of  passion,  trouble,  and  defect.  It  was 
a  vice  with  them  to  give  the  least  sense  of  pity  and 
compassion  entrance  into  the  heart.  They  deemed  it 
the  sign  of  a  weak  and  even  bad  mind:  “Miseratio 
est  vitium  pusilli  animi,  ad  speciem  alienorum  malo- 


i  Oumque  ei  quasi  faces  doloris  admoverentur,  saspe  dixit : 
“  Nihil  agis,  dolor;  quamvis  sis  molestus,  nunquam  te  esse 
confilebor  malum.”  3  Ibid.  n.  <30. 

*  Cum  ex  renibus  laboraret,  ipso  in  ejulatu  clamitabat, 

falsa  esse  ilia,  qute  antea  de  dolore  ipse  sensisset. - “  Plu- 

rimosanoos  in  phiiosophia  oonsumpsi,  nec  ferre  possum  (do- 
lorem)  malum  est  igitur  dolor.”  4  Job  vi.  12,  13. 


rum  succidentis:  itaque  pessimo  cuiq.ue  familiarissjma 
est.”5  Compassion,  continues  the  same  Seneca,  is  a 
trouble  and  sadness  of  mind,  occasioned  by  the  mise¬ 
ries  of  others:  now  the  wise  man  is  susceptible  neither 
of  trouble  nor  sadness.6  His  soul  enjoys  always  a 
calm  serenity,  which  no  cloud  can  ever  discompose. 
How  can  he’  be  moved  with  the  miseries  of  others, 
when  he  is  not  moved  with  his  own?  The  Stoics 
reasoned  in  this  manner,  because  they  did  not  know 
what  man  is.  They  destroyed  nature,  while  they 
pretended  to  reform  it.  They  reduced  their  sage  to 
an  idol  of  brass  or  marble,  in  hopes  to  render  him 
firm  and  constant  in  his  own  misfortunes  and  those 
of  others.  For  they  were  for  having  him  equally'  in¬ 
sensible  in  both,  and  that  compassion  should  not  make 
him  consider  that  as  a  misfortune  in  his  neighbour, 
which  he  ought  to  regard  as  indifferent  in  respect  to 
himself.  They  did  not  know,  that  the  sentiments 
they  strove  to  extinguish,  were  part  of  the  nature  of 
man,  and  that  to  root  out  of  his  heart  the  compas¬ 
sion,  tenderness,  and  warm  concern  with  which  na¬ 
ture  itself  inspires  us  for  what  happens  to  our  neigh¬ 
bour,  was  to  destroy  all  the  ties  of  human  and  civil 
society. 

The  chimerical  idea  which  they  formed  of  the  su¬ 
preme  perfection  of  their  wise  man,  was  the  source 
whence  flowed  the  ridiculous  opinion  they  laid  down, 
that  all  faults  were  equal.  I  have  shown  the  absur¬ 
dity  of  that  maxim  elsewhere. 

They  maintained  another  no  less  absurd,  but  much 
more  dangerous,  and  which  w*as  a  consequence  of 
their  opinion  upon  what  constituted  the  supreme 
good  of  man;  a  just  and  solid  opinion  in  some  sense, 
but  from  which  they  made  a  bad  inference.  They 
pretended,  that  the  supreme  good  of  man  ought  not 
to  be  made  to  consist  in  any  of  those  things  of  which 
he  is  capable  of  being  divested  against  his  will,  and 
which  are  not  in  his  power;  but  in  virtue  alone,  which 
depends  solely  upon  himself,  and  of  which  no  foreign 
violence  can  deprive  him.7  It  was  very  clear,  that 
mankind  could  neither  procure  for  themselves,  nor 
preserve  health,  riches,  and  the  other  advantages  of 
that  nature:  accordingly  they  implored  the  gods  for 
the  attainment  and  preservation  of  them.  These  ad¬ 
vantages,  therefore,  could  not  compose  part  of  the 
supreme  good.  Virtue  alone  had  that  privilege,  be¬ 
cause  man  is  absolutely  master  of  that,  and  derives  it 
solely  from  himself.  He  gives  it  to  himself,  according 
to  them,  be  preserves  it  himself,  and  has  no  occa¬ 
sion  to  have  recourse  to  the  gods  for  that,  as  for  other 
good  things.  “  Hoc  quidem  omnes  mortales  sic  ha- 

bent,  externas  commoditates - a  diis  se habere:  vir- 

tiitem  autem  nemo  unquam  acceptam  deo  retulit.”* 
Never,  said  they,  did  any  man  take  it  into  his  head 
to  thank  the  gods,  that  he  was  a  good  man,  as  he 
thanks  them  for  riches,  honours,  and  the  health  he 
enjoys.  “  Num  quis,  quod  bonus  vir  esset,  gratias 
diis  egit  unquam  ?  at  qubd  dives,  quod  honoratus, 
quod  incolumis.”  In  a  word,  it  is  the  opinion  of  all 
men,  that  we  ought  to  ask  God  for  the  goods  of  for¬ 
tune;  but  as  to  wisdom,  we  derive  that  only  from 
ourselves.  “Judicium  hoc  omnium  mortalium  est 
fortunam  a  deo  petendam,  A  se  ipso  sumendam  esse 
sapientiam.”  They  carried  their  frantic  pride  so  high 
as  to  set  their  sage  in  this  view  above  God;  because 
God  is  virtuous  and  exempt  from  passion  by  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  his  nature,  whereas  their  wise  man  is  so  by 
his  own  choice  and  will* 

I  shall  not  stop  here  to  observe  to  the  reader,  from 
what  I  have  now  said,  and  what  preceded  it,  into  what 


»  Senee.  de  Clement.  1.  ii.  c.  5. 

•  Misericordia  est  crgritudo  animi,  oh  alienarum  mise- 
riarum  speciem.  .SCgritudo  autem  in  sapientem  virum  non 
cndit.  Serena  ejus  mens  est,  nec,  quidquam  incidere  po¬ 
test  quod  illam  obducat. - -Hoc  sapienti  Tie  in  snis  qui¬ 

dem  aceidet  calamilatibus,  sed  omnem  fortunes  iram  rever¬ 
berant,  et  ante  so  frartgot. 

i  Hoc  dabitis,  ut  opinor,  si  modo  sit  aliquid  esse  hea- 
tum,  id  oporlere  totum  poni  in  potestnte  sapientis.  Nam 
si  amitti  vita  beata  potest,  beata  esse  non  potest.  De  Fir 
nib.  I.  ii,  n.  86. 

8  De  Nat.  Deor.  1.  iii.  n.  86—88. 

8  Est  aliquid  quo  sapiens  antecedat  Deum.  Iile  natural 
beneficio  non  timet,  suo  sapiens.  Senec.  Epist.  liii. 
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absurdities  the  most  esteemed  and  respected  sect 
among  the  ancients,  and  indeed  in  some  sense  the 
most  worthy  of  esteem  and  respect,  gave  into.  Be¬ 
hold  what  human  wisdom  is  capable  of,  when  aban¬ 
doned  to  its  own  strength  and  lights,  or  rather  its 
own  impotence  and  darkness. 

It  remains  for  me  to  relate  the  opinions  of  the  Peri¬ 
patetics,  concerning  the  supreme  good  of  man. 

SECTION  III.— OPINION  OF  THE  PERIPATETICS 
CONCERNING  THE  SUPREME  GOOD. 

If  we  may  believe  Cicero  upon  this  head,  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  Stoics  and  the  Peripatetics  upon 
the  question  of  the  supreme  good,  consists  less  in 
things  than  words,  and  that  the  opinions  of  both 
amounted  to  the  same  sense  at  bottom.  He  often  re¬ 
proaches  the  Stoics  with  having  introduced  rather  a 
new  language,  than  new  doctrines,  into  philosophy, 
that  they  might  seem  to  vary  from  those  who  had  pre¬ 
ceded  them;  which  reproach  appears  to  have  suffi¬ 
cient  foundation. 

Both  the  one  and  the  other  agreed  as  to  the  princi¬ 
ple,  upon  which  the  supreme  good  of  man  ought  to 
be  founded,  that  is,  to  live  according,  or  conformably, 
to  nature  :  Secundum  naturam  vivere.  The  Peripa¬ 
tetics  began  by  examining  what  the  nature  of  man  is, 
in  order  to  laying  down  their  principle  well.  Man, 
said  they,  is  composed  of  body  and  soul:  such  is  his 
nature.  To  render  him  perfectly  happy  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  procure  him  all  the  goods  both  of  the  body 
and  the  soul:  that  is,  to  live  according  to  nature,  in 
which  both  sects  agree  the  supreme  good  consists. 
In  consequence,  they  reckoned  health,  riches,  repu¬ 
tation,  and  the  other  advantages  of  that  kind,  in  the 
number  of  goods;  and  in  that  of  evils,  sickness,  po¬ 
verty,  ignominy,  &c.,  leaving,  however,  an  infinite 
distance  between  virtue  and  all  other  goods,  and  vice 
and  all  other  evils.  These  goods  which  we  place 
among  those  of  the  body,  said  they,  make  the  felicity 
of  man  perfect,  and  render  his  life  completely  happy; 
but  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  is  capable  of  being 
happy,  though  not  so  entirely  without  them.! 

The  Stoics  thought  very  nearly  the  same,  and  gave 
these  advantages  and  inconveniences  of  the  body  some 
weight,  but  they  could  not  bear  that  they  should  be 
called  goods  and  evils.  If  once,  said  they  ,2  pain  were 
to  be  admitted  an  evil,  it  would  follow  that  the  wise 
man,  when  in  pain,  is  not  happy:  for  felicity  is  in¬ 
compatible  with  a  life  wherein  there  is  any  evil. 
People  do  not  reason  so,  replied  the  Peripatetics,  in 
any  other  respect.  An  estate  covered  with  fine  corn 
in  abundance  does  not  cease  to  be  deemed  fertile, 
because  it  produces  some  few  bad  weeds.  Some 
small  losses  with  considerable  gains,  do  not  hinder 
commerce  from  being  reckoned  very  advantageous. 
In  every  thing,  the  greater  outweighs  the  less,  and  is 
the  rule  of  judging.  It  is  thus  in  respect  to  virtue. 
Put  it  into  one  scale,  and  the  whole  world  into  the 
other,  virtue  will  always  be  infinitely  the  most  weigh¬ 
ty:  a  magnificent  idea  of  virtue  this!  3 

I  should  think  it  abusing  the  reader’s  patience,  if  I 
bestowed  more  time  in  refuting  these  subtleties,  and 
bad  chichane  of  the  Stoics.  I  only  desire  him  to  re¬ 
member  what  I  have  observed  from  the  beginning,  that 
in  this  question  concerning  the  supreme  good  of  man, 
the  philosophers,  of  whatever  sect  they  were,  consi¬ 
dered  that  good  only  in  respect  to  this  life.  The 
goods  of  eternity  were  either  unknown,  or  indifferent 
to  them. 

ARTICLE  II. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHERS  UPON 
THE  VIRTUES  AND  DUTIES  OF  LIFE. 

“  THOUGH  philosophy,”  says  Cicero, 4  “  be  a  region 
wherein  there  are  no  uncultivated  lands,  and  though 


i  Ilia,  quffi  sunt  a  nobis  bona  oorporis  numerata,  eom- 
plent  ea  quidem  beatissimam  vitam,  sed  ita,  ut  sine  jlJis 
possit  beata  vita  existere.  De  Finib.  1.  v.  n.  71. 

1  De  Finib.  1.  v.  n.  91,  92. 

*  Audebo - virtutis  amplitudinem  quasi  in  altera  li¬ 

ra)  lance  ponere.  Terram,  mihi  crede,  ea  lanx  et  maria 
dcprimet.  4  Offic.  1.  iii.  n,  5. 
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it  is  fertile  and  abundant  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
there  is  no  part  of  it  more  rich  than  that  which  treats 
of  the  duties  of  life,  and  lays  down  rules  and  precepts 
for  giving  our  manners  a  certain  and  constant  tenor, 
and  making  us  live  according  to  the  laws  of  reason 
and  virtue.”  It  is  true  that  excellent  maxims,  and 
such  as  might  make  us  blush,  are  to  be  found  upon 
this  head  amongst  the  Pagans.  I  shall  repeat  some 
of  them  from  Plato  and  Cicero,  confining  myself  more 
to  the  thoughts  than  expressions  of  the  former, 

The  End  of  Government  is  to  make  the  Governed 
Happy ,  in  making  them  Virtuous. 

The  first  care  of  every  man  charged  with  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  others,  (which  includes  all  persons  in 
general,  whose  function  it  is  to  command,  kings,  prin¬ 
ces,  generals,  ministers,  governors  of  provinces,  ma¬ 
gistrates,  judges,  and  fathers  of  families:)  the  first 
care,  I  say,  of  W'hoever  is  in  any  kind  of  authority,  is 
to  lay  down  well  the  end  he  ought  to  propose  to  him¬ 
self  in  the  use  of  that  authority.6  What  is  the  end 
of  a  man  charged  with  the  government  of  a  state!® 
It  is  not,  says  Plato  in  more  than  one  place,  to  render 
it  rich,  opulent,  and  powerful ;  to  make  it  abound  with 
gold  and  silver;  to  extend  its  dominion  far  and  wide; 
to  keep  up  great  fleets  and  armies  in  it,  and  thereby 
render  it  superior  to  all  others  by  sea  and  land.  It 
is  easy  to  perceive  that  Athens  is  intended  here.  He 
proposes  something  much  greater  and  more  solid  to 
himself;  that  is,  to  make  it  happy  by  making  it  vir¬ 
tuous;  ancT  it  can  only  be  so  by  sincere  piety  and 
profound  submission  in  regard  to  God. 

When  we  speak,  says  he  elsewhere,7  of  a  happy 
city  or  republic,  we  do  not  pretend  to  confine  that  fe¬ 
licity  only  to  some  individuals,  its  principal  persons, 
nobility  and  magistrates:  we  understand,  that  all  the 
members  of  such  city  or  republic  are  happy,  each  in 
their  several  conditions  and  degrees;  and  in  this  the 
essential  duty  of  a  person  charged  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  it  consists.  It  is  the  same  with  a  city  or  state, 
as  with  the  human  body. 8  This  comparison  is  entire¬ 
ly  just,  and  abounds  with  consequences.  The  body 
consists  of  the  head  and  the  members,  among  which 
members  some  are  more  noble,  more  conspicuous, 
and  more  necessary  than  others.  Can  the  body  be 
said  to  be  in  health,  and  good  condition,  when  the 
least  and  meanest  of  the  members  is  diseased  and  out 
of  order!  Between  all  the  inhabitants  ofa  city',  there 
is  a  mutual  relation  of  wants  and  assistance,  that  forms 
an  admirable  tie  of  dependence  among  them.9  The 
prince,  the  magistrates,  and  the  rich,  have  occasion 
for  food,  clothes,  and  lodging.  What  would  they 
do,  if  there  were  not  an  inferior  order  of  people  to 
supply  them  with  all  these  necessaries  !  This  provi¬ 
dence  has  taken  care  of,  says  Plato,  in  establishing 
the  different  orders  and  conditions  of  men  by  the 
means  of  necessity.  If  all  were  rich,  there  would  be 
neither  husbandmen,  masons,  nor  artificers  ••  and  if  all 
poor,  there  would  be  no  princes,  magistrates,  and  gen¬ 
erals  of  armies,  to  govern  and  defend  the  rest.  It 
was  this  mutual  dependence  that  formed  states,  and 
within  the  compass  of  the  same  walls  assembled  and 
united  a  multitude  of  men  of  different  trades  and  oc¬ 
cupations,  all  necessary  to  the  public  good,  and  of 
whom  in  consequence  none  ought  to  be  neglected, 
and  still  less  despised  by  him  who  governs.  From 
this  multiplicity  of  talents,  conditions,  trades,  and  em¬ 
ployments,  reduced  in  some  measure  to  unity  by  this 
mutual  communication  and  tendency  to  the  same  end, 
results  an  order,  harmony,  and  concert  of  wonderful 
beauty,  but  which  always  supposes,  that,  for  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  whole,  it  is  necessary  that  each  part 
should  have  its  perfection  and  ornament.  To  return 
to  the  comparison  of  a  city  or  state  to  the  human 
body,  the  prince  is  as  the  head  or  soul  of  it  ;10  the 
ministers,  magistrates,  generals  of  armies,  and  other 
officers  appointed  to  execute  his  orders,  are  his  eyes, 


t.  de  Leg.  1.  xii.  pp.  961,  963. 

Mcib.  p.  134.  De  Legib.  1.  v.  p.  742. 

Alcib.  p.  420.  8  De  Legib.  1.  v.  p.  964, 

Repub  I.  ii.  pp.  369,  374. *  *8  lb.  1.  ii.  p.  961-964. 
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arms,  and  feet.  It  is  the  prince  who  is  to  animate 
them,  put  them  in  motion,  and  direct  their  actions. 
The  head  is  the  seat  of  the  understanding  ;  and  it  is 
the  understanding  that  regulates  the  use  of  the  sen¬ 
ses,  moves  the  members,  and  is  watchful  for  their 
preservation,  well-being,  and  health.  Plato  uses  here 
the  comparison  of  a  pilot,  in  whose  head  alone  lies 
the  knowledge  of  steering  the  vessel,  and  to  whose 
ability  the  safety  of  all  on  board  is  confided.  How 
happy  is  a  state,  whose  prince  speaks  and  acts  in  this 
manner! 

Whoever  is  charged  with  the  care  of  others,  ought  to 

be  firmly  convinced,  that  he  is  designed  for  inferi¬ 
ors,  and  not  inferiors  for  him. 

To  be  convinced  of  this  principle,  we  have  only,  in 
my  opinion,,  to  consult  good  sense,  right  reason,  and 
even  common  experience.  It,  however,  seldom  hap¬ 
pens  that  superiors  are  truly  convinced  of  it,  and 
make  it  the  rule  of  their  conduct.  Plato,1  to  set  this 
principle  in  full  light,  begins  by  introducing  one 
Thrasymachus  into  the  dialogue,  who  pleads  the 
cause,  or  rather  makes  the  apology,  of  a  corrupt  go¬ 
vernment.  This  man  pretends,  that  in  every  govern¬ 
ment,  that  ought  to  be  considered  as  just,  which  is 
for  the  advantage  of  the  government:  that  he  who 
commands,  and  is  in  office,  is  not  so  for  others,  but 
for  himself :  that  his  will  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  all 
under  him  ;  that  if  strict  justice  were  to  be  observed, 
superiors  of  all  men  were  the  most  to  be  pitied,  hav¬ 
ing  for  their  lot  only  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  go¬ 
vernment,  without  being  in  a  condition  to  advance 
their  families,  serve  their  friends,  or  comply  with  any 
recc  mmendation,  as  they  would  be  bound  to  act  in 
all  things  according  to  the  principles  of  exact  and 
severe  justice.  There  are  few,  or  rather  none,  who 
talk  in  this  manner  :  but  too  many  reduce  it  to  prac¬ 
tice,  and  make  it  the  rule  of  their  conduct.  Plato 
refutes  at  large  all  this  wretched  reasoning,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  custom,  makes  use  of  comparisons  taken 
from  the  common  usages  of  life:  I  shall  content  my¬ 
self  here  with  the  following  single  proof,  to  show  that 
those  who  command  are  designed  for  their  inferiors, 
and  not  their  inferiors  for  those  who  command.  A 
pilot  takes  upon  himself  the  care  of  a  ship  with  a 
great  number  of  persons  on  board,  whom  different 
views  and  interests  induce  to  go  to  a  foreign  country. 
Did  it  ever  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  any  reasonable 
man  to  imagine,  that  the  passengers  were  for  the  pi¬ 
lot,  and  not  the  pilot  for  the  passengers'?  Would 
any  one  venture  to  say,  that  the  sick  whom  a  physi¬ 
cian  takes  care  of  are  for  him  1  And  is  it  not  evident 
that  physicians,  as  well  as  the  art  of  physic,  are  in¬ 
tended  solely  for  restoring  health  to  the  sick  1  Prin¬ 
ces  are  often  represented  by  the  ancients  under  the 
idea  of  IIo<^«ve  x»isv,  the  shepherds  of  the  people.  The 
shepherd  is  certainly  for  his  flock,  and  nobody  is  so 
unreasonable  to  pretend,  that  the  flock  is  for  the 
shepherd. 

It  is  from  this  doctrine  of  Plato,  that  the  Roman 
orator  borrowed  the  important  maxim,  which  he 
strongly  inculcates  on  Qumctus  Cicero,  his  brother, 
in  the  admirable  letter  wherein  he  gives  him  advice 
for  his  good  conduct  in  the  government  of  Asia, 
which  had  been  confided  to  his  care.  “As  for  me,” 
says  he,  “  I  am  convinced  that  the  sole  end  and  atten¬ 
tion  of  those  in  authority  ought  to  be,  to  render  all 
under  them  as  happy  as  possible. — And  not  only,” 
adds  he,  “  those  who  govern  citizens  and  allies,  but 
whoever  has  the  care  of  slaves,  and  even  of  beasts, 
ought  to  procure  them  all  the  good  and  convenience 
they  can,  and  make  their  advantage  their  whole 
care.”  2 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  principle,  that  all 
superiors,  without  exception,  are  established  for  the 


»  De  Rep.  1.  ii.  p.  338,  &e. 

»  Ac  mihi  quidem  videntur  hue  omnia  esse  referenda  ub 
iis  qui  prajsunt  aliis,  ut  ii  qui  eorum  in  imperiis  erunt  sint 
qunm  heatissimi — Est  autem,  non  tnodo  ejus  qui  sociis  et 
civibus,  sed  etiam  ejus  qui  servis,  qui  mutis  per.udibus  prai- 
sit, eorum  quihus  praesit  coramodi -  utilitatique  servire.  Cic. 
I'.pist.  i.  ad  Q.  Fralr. 


good  of  those  under  them,  is,  that  their  sole  view  m 
the  use  of  their  power  and  anthority  ought  to  be  the 
public  good.3  Hence  also  it  follows,  that  only  person* 
of  worth  should  have  great  employments;  that  they 
should  even  enter  upon  them  against  their  will  ;  and 
that  it  should  be  necessary  to  use  a  kind  of  violence  to 
oblige  them  to  accept  such  offices.  And  indeed  pla¬ 
ces,  wherein  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  pains,  labour, 
and  difficulty,  are  not  so  desirable  as  to  be  sought  or 
solicited.  However,  says  Plato,  nothing  is  move  com¬ 
mon  in  our  days  than  to  make  interest  for  posts,  and 
to  pretend  to  the  highest  employments,  without  any 
other  merit,  than  an  ambition  that  knows  no  bounds, 
and  a  blind  esteem  for  one’s  self:  and  this  abu  se  it  is, 
that  occasions  the  misfortunes  of  states  and  kingdoms, 
and  terminates  at  length  in  their  ruin. 

Justice  and  the  faith  of  engagements  are  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  society.  Sanctity  of  oaths. 

The  firmest  tie  of  society  is  justice,  and  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  justice  is  fidelity  to  engagements,  which 
faith  consists  in  the  inviolable  observance  of  promise* 
given,  and  treaties  made. 4 

Injustice  can  assume  only  two  different  forms,  of 
which  the  one  resembles  the  fox,  and  is  that  of  arti¬ 
fice  and  fraud;  and  the  other  the  lion,  which  is  that 
of  violence.3 * * 6 *  Both  the  one  and  the  other  are  equally 
unworthy  of  man,  and  contrary  to  his  nature:  but  the 
most  odious  and  detestable  is  that  of  fraud  and  perfi¬ 
dy,  especially  when  it  covers  the  blackest  practices 
with  the  appearance  of  probity. 

All  kinds  of  fraud  and  artifice  should  be  banished 
from  the  intercourse  of  mankind,  with  that  malignant 
cunning  of  address,®  that  covers  and  adorns  itself  with 
the  name  of  prudence,  but  which  in  reality  is  infinite¬ 
ly  remote  from  it,  and  suits  only  double-dealing,  dark, 
knavish,  malicious,  artificial,  perfidious  people:  for  all 
these  odious  and  detestable  names  scarce  suffice  to 
express  the  character  of  such  as  renounce  sincerity 
and  truth,  in  the  intercourse  of  life.'1  By  what  name 
then  must  we  call  those,  who  make  a  jest  of  the  sanc¬ 
tity  of  oaths,  which  are  solemn  and  religious  affirma¬ 
tions,  made  in  the  presence,  and  before  the  eyes  of 
God,  whom  we  call  to  witness  to  them,8 *  whom  we 
render  in  some  measure  the  guarantee  for  their  truth, 
and  who  will  undoubtedly  avenge  the  sacrilegious 
abuse  of  his  name1?  The  regard  due  to  the  divinity, 
could  not,  according  to  Plato,8  be  carried  too  far  in 
this  respect.  It  was  from  this  principle  he  desired  that, 
in  trials  wherein  only  temporal  interests  were  con¬ 
cerned,  the  judges  should  not  require  any  oath  from 
the  parties,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  tempted 
to  take  false  ones,  as  it  happens,  says  he,  with  more 
than  half  those  who  are  obliged  to  swear;  it  being 
very  uncommon  and  difficult  for  a  man,  when  his  es¬ 
tate,  reputation,  or  life  are  at  stake,  to  have  so  great 
a  reverence  for  the  name  of  God,  as  not  to  venture  to 
take  it  in  vain.  This  delicacy  is  remarkable  in  a  Pa¬ 
gan,  and  well  worthy  our  serious  reflection.  Plato 
goes  still  farther.  He  declares,10  that  not  only  to 
swear  slightly,  and  without  any  important  reason,  but 
to  use,  the  name  of  God  in  familiar  discourse  and  con¬ 
versation,  is  to  dishonour  and  to  be  wanting  in  the  re¬ 
spect  due  to  the  divine  Majesty.  He  would  therefore 
have  been  far  from  reproving  a  custom,  now  very  com¬ 
mon  even  among  persons  of  worth,  of  calling  frequent¬ 
ly  upon  the  name  of  God,  when  nothing  less  is  in 
question  than  religion. 

Different  duties  of  civil  life.  Fine  maxims  upon 
virtue. 

Every  one  ought  to  consider  the  common  good  as 
the  great  end  of  his  actions."  For  should  men  know 


3  Plat,  de  Rep.  1.  i.  p.  347.  Ibid.  1.  vii.  p.  520,  521. 

*  Cic.  Offic.  1.  i.  n.  20,21.  a  Offic.  I.  i.  n.  41. 

•  Quocirca  astutiae  tollendse  sunt,  eaque  malilia,  qute  vull 
ilia  quidem  se  esse  prudentiam,  sed  abest  ab  ea,  distatque 
plurimum.  Lib.  iii.  n.  71. 

1  Hoe  genus  est  nominis  versuti,  obscuri,  astuti  fallacis, 

malitiosi,  callidi,  veterntoris,  vafri.  Ibid.  n.  57. 

8  Est  jusjurandum  nffirmatio  religiosa.  Quod  autem 
affirmate,  quasi  Deo  teste,  promiso.ris,  id  teriendum  est. 

Ibid.  n.  104.  s  De  Leg.  1.  xii.  p.  948,  949. 

10  lb.  n.  917.  ir  Offic,  l.  iii.  n.  26. 
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■o  good  but  piivate  interest,  and  be  for  engrossing 
every  thing  to  themselves,  no  kind  of  society  could 
iubsist  among  them.  Every  thing  upon  earth  was 
created  for  the  ose  of  man,  and  men  themselves  were 
formed  for  one  another,  and  for  the  aid  of  each  other 
by  reciprocal  services.  Hence  we  are  not  to  believe, 
that  we  were  born  only  for  ourselves.  Our  country, 
our  fathers,  mothers,  and  friends,  have  a  right  to  what¬ 
ever  we  are,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  procure  them  all  the 
advantages  in  our  power. 

It  is  upon  these  principles  of  our  duty  to  justice  and 
society,  that  the  Stoics  determine  many  questions  of 
moral  philosophy  in  a  manner,  that  condemns  many 
Christian  casuists. 

At  the  time  of  a  famine,  a  merchant  arrives  first  in 
a  port  laden  with  corn,  followed  by  many  others  with 
the  same  freights  Ought  he  to  declare,  that  the  rest 
will  soon  be  there;  or  is  it  allowable  for  him  to  be  si¬ 
lent  about  them,  in  order  to  make  the  better  market 
for  himself  !  The  decision  is,  that  he  ought  to  de¬ 
clare  it;  because  so  the  good  of  human  society  for 
which  he  is  born  requires. — A  man  receives  bad  mo¬ 
ney  in  payments.* *  May  he  give  it  to  others  for  good, 
knowing  it  to  be  counterfeit!  He  cannot,  as  an  hon¬ 
est  man. — Another  sells  an  ingot  of  gold,  taking  it  for 
brass.3  Is  the  buyer  obliged  to  tell  the  seller  that  it 
is  gold,  or  may  he  take  advantage  of  the  other’s  ig¬ 
norance,  and  buy  that  for  a  crown  which  is  perhaps 
worth  a  thousand?  He  cannot  in  conscience. 

It  is  an  indisputable  maxim,  says  Plato,  which  ought 
to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  the  whole  conduct  of  civ¬ 
il  life,  that  it  is  never  allowable  to  hurt  any  one,  nor 
consequently  to  return  evil  for  evil,  injury  for  injury, 
or  io  take  revenge  of  our  enemies,  and  to  make  the 
same  misfortunes  fall  upon  them,  which  they  have 
made  us  to  suffer.4  And  this  is  what  reason  teaches 
us.  But  the  Pagans  are  not  steady  upon  this  refined 
point  of  morality.  “  He  is  a  good  man,”  says  Cicero, 
“who  does  all  the  good  in  his  power,  and  hurts  no¬ 
body,  unless  provoked  by  injury.”  Virum  bonum 
esse,  qui  prossit  quibus  possit;  noceai  nemini,  nisi 
lacessitus  injuria .» 

One  of  the  laws  of  Plato’s  commonwealth  is,  that 
money  should  never  be  lent  with  usury .6  The  goods 
of  another  are  never  to  be  appropriated  to  one’s  own 
use.  “  If  I  had  found  a  treasure,  ”  says  Plato,  “  I 
would  not  touch  it,  though  the  augurs  upon  being 
consulted  should  assure  me  that  I  might  apply  it  to 
my  own  use.  That  treasure  in  our  coffers,  is  not  of  so 
much  value  as  the  progress  we  make  in  virtue  and  jus¬ 
tice,  when  we  have  the  courage  to  despise  it.  Be¬ 
sides,  if  we  appropriate  it  to  our  own  use,  it  is  a 
source  of  curses  to  our  family.”  He  judges  in  the 
same  manner  of  a  thing  found  in  one’s  way.7 

All  other  good  things  without  virtue,  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  real  evils.8  And  this  virtue  is  neither 
the  gift  of  jature,  the  fruit  of  study,  nor  the  growth 
of  human  wit,  but  an  inestimable  blessing,  which  God 
confers  oo  whom  he  pleases.9 

Contrast  between  a  good  man  under  a  load  of  evils, 

and  a  wicked  man  in  the  highest  affluence  and  good 

fortune. 

Plato  supposes  two  men,  very  different  in  the 
world’s  thoughts  and  treatment  of  them.  The  one 
consummelely  wicked,  without  either  faith,  probity, 
or  honour,  but  wearing  the  mask  of  all  these  virtues; 
the  other  a  perfectly  good  man,  (according  to  the  idea 
of  the  Pagans)  who  has  no  thoughts  but  to  be,  not  to 
seem,  just.  The  first,  for  the  attainment  of  his  ends, 
spares  neither  fraud,  injustice,  nor  calumny,  and  reck¬ 
ons  the  greatest  crimes  as  nothing,  provided  he  can 
but  conceal  them.io  W  ith  an  appearance  of  religion, 

»  Offic.  n.  50,  &c.  a  lb.  n.  91.  •  lb.  n.  92. 

•  svrtubiv  SovMvbfcivo.  w;  ouJsVote  ifSwos 
e%OVTOS  OUTf  TOV  wS’iXEW,  oute  kuxcos  ttxxovtx  kjuuvcSccv 

Plat,  in  Criton.  p.  49. 

«  Offic.  1.  iii.  n.  76. 

«  De  Legib.  1.  v.  p.  742. 1.  xi.  p.  913.  t  lb.  p.  914. 

•  In  Menex.  p.  246.  In  Menon.  p.  99. 

•  El  tcaXw.;  e^fjT«<roejust',  tcv  Ol/ts  ovtb 

SlFetx tov,  £st«  p oiget  irtAgxy  iyvo/*ivv\  £viu  voD,  ols  a. v 

trctfXyiyytlTXl, 

Ouaero,  si  duo  sint,  quorum  alter  optimus  vir,  squissi- 
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he  affects  to  adore  the  gods  with  pomp  and  splendour, 
offering  presents  and  sacrifices  to  them  in  greater 
number,  and  with  more  magnificence  than  any  body. 
By  this  means  deceiving  the  dim  sight  of  men,  that 
cannot  pierce  into  the  heart,  he  succeeds  in  heaping 
up  riches,  honours,  esteem,  reputation,  powerful  es¬ 
tablishments,  and  multiplying  advantageous  marriages 
for  himself  and  his  children;  in  a  word,  whatever  the 
most  splendid  fortune  includes  of  most  soothing  and 
beneficial.  The  second,  in  a  supreme  degree  the  good 
man,  simple,  modest,  reserved,  solely  intent  upon  his 
duty,  inviolably  attached  to  justice,  far  from  being 
honoured  and  rewarded  as  he  would  deserve,  (in 
which  case,  says  Plato,  it  could  not  be  discerned 
whether  virtue  itself,  or  the  honours  and  rewards  con¬ 
sequent  upon  it,  were  his  motives)  is  universally  in 
disgrace,  blackened  with  the  most  odious  calum¬ 
nies,  looked  upon  as  the  vilest  of  wretches,  abandon¬ 
ed  to  the  most  cruel  and  ignominious  treatment, 
“  thrown  into  prison,  scourged,  wounded,  and  at  last 
nailed  to  the  cross;  ”  while  he  chooses  rather  to  un¬ 
dergo  the  most  cruel  torments,  than  to  renounce  jus¬ 
tice  and  innocence.il  Is  there  any  one,  cries  Cicero, 
so  stupid  as  to  hesitate  one  moment,  which  of  these 
two  he  would  rather  choose  to  resemble? 

We  are  surprised  to  find  sentiments  so  noble,  so 
exalted,  and  so  conformable  to  right  reason  and  jus¬ 
tice,  among  the  Pagans.  We  should  remember,  that 
notwithstanding  the  general  corruption  and  darkness 
which  had  overspread  the  Pagan  world,  the  light  of 
the  eternal  Word  did  not  fail  to  shine  out  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  in  their  minds:  “and  the  light  shineth  in 
darkness."!*  It  is  that  light,  which  discovers  and 
makes  known  to  them  various  truths,  and  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  law  of  nature.  It  is  that  light,  which 
writes  it  in  their  hearts,  and  gives  them  the  discern¬ 
ment  of  many  things  just  and  unjust:  which  makes  St. 
Augustine  13  say,  “  Let  the  wicked  see  in  the  book  of 
the  light,  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  live.”  Now, 
when  we  see  in  Greece  crowds  of  learned  men,  a  peo¬ 
ple  of  philosophers,  who  succeed  one  another  during 
four  entire  ages;  who  employ  themselves  solely  in 
inquiring  after  truth;  who,  most  of  them,  for  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  better  therein,  renounce  their  fortunes, 
country,  settlement,  and  all  other  employments  except 
that  of  applying  to  the  study  of  wisdom:  can  we  be¬ 
lieve  so  singular  and  unexampled  an  event,  which  nev¬ 
er  happened  in  any  other  part  or  time  of  the  world, 
the  effect  of  chance,  and  that  Providence  had  neither 
any  share  in  it,  nor  intended  it  for  any  end?  It  had 
not  destined  the  philosophers  to  reform  the  errors  of 
mankind.  Those  great  men  disputed  four  hundred 
years  almost  without  agreeing  upon,  and  concluding 
any  thing.  None  of  their  schools  undertook  to  prove 
the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  none  of  them  ever  so  much 
as  thought  of  advancing  the  necessity  of  a  Mediator. 
But  how  useful  were  tneir  moral  precepts  upon  the 
virtues  and  duties,  in  preventing  the  inundation  of 
vice?  What  horrid  disorders  had  taken  place,  had 
the  Epicureans  been  the  prevailing  and  only  sect? 
How  much  did  their  inquiries  contribute  to  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  important  doctrines  of  the  distinction 
between  matter  and  mind,  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being?  Many 
of  them  had  admirable  principles  upon  all  these 
points,  “which  God  had  made  known  unto  them,”'* 


mus,  summa  justitia,  singulari  fide ;  alter  insignia  scelere  et 
auducia:  et,  si  in  eo  errore  sit  civitas,  ut  bonum  ilium  vi¬ 
rum,  sceieratum,  facinorosum,  nefarium  putet:  contra  au- 
tem  qui  sit  improbissimus,  existimet  esse  summa  probitate 
ae  fide;  proque  bac  opinione  omnium  civium,  bonus  ille  vir 
vexitur  rapiatur,  mantis  ei  denique  auferantur,  effodiantur 
oculi,  damnetur,  vinciatur,  uratur,  exterminetur,  egeat,  pos. 
tremo  jure  etiam  oplimo  omnibus  miserrimus  esse  videatur  ; 
contra  aulem,  ille  improbw  laudetur,  colatur,  ah  omnibus 
diligatur;  omnes  ad  eum  honores,  omnia  imperia,  omnes 
opes,  omnes  denique  copias  conferantur  ;  vir  denique  optimus 
omnium  existimatione,  et  dignissimus  omni  fortune  judice- 
tur :  quis  tandem  erit  tam  demens,  qui  dubitet  utrum  se 
esse  mali  ?  Cic.  a.pud  Lactant  dime.  Instit.  1.  v.  c.  12. 

ll  Out:  S.cexBipsvos  c  8lxx.es  /xcen .ydtreTx i ,  o-TfsSxdn 
rat,  iitli 0-fTttt,  ixx*u6ljVsT«.  to.  ocfSeqecu  tiKivtoiv,  rrivra 

xaxi  jtc=5*v,  ivxcrxo'y'Xw^tio-iTtei.  Id  est,  suspenditur. 

ia  John  i.  5.  i»  In  libro  lucis.  “  Kom.  i.  19 
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preferable  to  so  many  other  people  whom  he  left  in 
barbarity  and  ignorance. 

As  this  knowledge  of  theirs,  and  the  virtuous  ac¬ 
tions  consequent  upon  it,  may  be  considered  under  a 
double  point  of  view,  it  ought  also  to  produce  two 
quite  different  effects  in  us.  If  we  consider  it  as  an 
emanation  of  that  eternal  light,  “which  shineth  even 
in  darkness,”  who  can  doubt  whether  or  not  it  be 
worthy  of  our  esteem  and  admiration?  But  if  we 
consider  it  in  the  principle  from  whence  it  proceed¬ 
ed,  and  the  abuse  made  of  it  by  the  Pagans,  it  cannot 
be  praised  without  reserve  and  exception.  It  is  by 
the  same  rule  we  are  to  judge  of  all  that  we  read  in 
profane  history.  The  most  shining  actions  of  virtue 
which  it  relates,  are  always  infinitely  remote  from 
pure  and  real  virtue,  because  not  directed  to  their 
principle,  and  having  their  root  in  cupidity,  or  pride 
and  self-love.  Radicata  est  cupiditas:  species  potest 
esse  bonorum  factorum,  vert  opera  bona  esse  non  pos- 
tuntd  The  root  is  not  judged  by  the  branches,  but 
the  branches  by  the  root.  The  blossoms  and  even 
fruit  may  seem  like;  but  their  root  is  highly  different. 
Noli  attendere  quod  floret  foris ,  sed  quae  radix  est 
interna.  Not  what  these  actions  have  of  real,  but 
what  is  defective  in  them,  ought  to  be  condemned. 
It  is  not  what  they  want,  that  makes  them  vicious. 
And  what  they  want  is  charity,  that  inestimable  gift, 
of  which  the  want  cannot  be  supplied  by  any  other, 
and  which  is  not  to  be  fouud  out  of  the  Christian 
church  and  the  true  religion.  Accordingly  we  see, 
that  none  of  the  Pagans,  who  in  other  respects,  have 
laid  down  very  fine  rules  of  duty  between  man  and 
man,  have  made  the  love  of  God  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  their  morality:  none  of  them  have  taught  the 
necessity  of  directing  the  actions  of  human  probity  to 
Him.  They  knew  the  branches,  but  not  the  stem  and 
trunk  of  moral  perfection. 

ARTICLE  III. 

OF  JURISPRUDENCE,  OR  THE  CIVIL  LAW. 

I  ANNEX  the  knowledge  of  laws  to  moral  philoso¬ 
phy,  pf  which  it  is  a  part,  or  at  least  to  which  it  has  a 
great  relation.  It  is  a  subject  of  great  extent,  but 
I  shall  treat  it  very  succinctly.  The  memoirs  with 
which  an  able  professor  of  law,  Mr.  Lorry,  one  of  my 
very  good  friends,  has  supplied  me,  have  been  of  great 
use  to  me. 

By  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  I  mean  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  right,  of  laws  in  general.  Every  people  have 
had  their  particular  laws  and  legislators.  Moses  is 
the  most  ancient  of  them  all:  God  himself  dictated 
the  laws  it  was  his  will  that  his  people  should  observe. 
Mercurius  Trismegistus  among  the  Egyptians,  Minos 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Crete,  Pythag¬ 
oras  among  the  cities  of  Great  Greece,  Charondas 
and  Zaleucus  in  the  same  country,  Lycurgus  at  Spar¬ 
ta,  and  Draco  and  Solon  at  Athens,  are  the  most  cel¬ 
ebrated  legislators  of  Pagan  antiquity.  As  I  have 
spoken  of  them  with  sufficient  extent  in  the  course  of 
this  history,  I  proceed  directly  to  the  Romans. 

The  beginnings  of  the  Roman  civil  law  were  con¬ 
fined.  Under  the  kings,  Rome  had  only  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  laws,  which  were  proposed  at  first  by  the  sen¬ 
ate,  and  afterwards  confirmed  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people.  Papirius,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus,  was  the  first  who  collected  the  laws 
made  by  the  kings  into  one  body.  That  collection 
was  called  from  the  name  of  its  author,  Jus  Papiri- 
anum,  the  Papirian  law. 

The  commonwealth,  after  having  abolished  the 
power  of  kings,  retained  their  laws  for  some  time: 
but  they  were  afterwards  expressly  abolished  by  the 
Tribunitian  law,  in  hatred  to  the  name  of  kings. 
From  that  time  it  used  an  uncertain  kind  of  Right  till 
the  twelve  tables,  which  were  prepared  by  the  De¬ 
cemviri,  and  composed  out  of  the  laws  of  Athens  and 
the  principal  cities  of  Greece,  into  which  deputies  had 
been  sent  to  collect  such  as  they  should  judge  the 
Wisest  and  best  adapted  to  a  republican  government. 
These  laws  were  the  foundation  and  source  of  the 


whole  Roman  civil  law: 2  and  Cicero  is  not  afraid  to 
prefer  them  to  all  the  writings  and  books  of  the  phi¬ 
losophers,  as  well  in  respect  to  the  weight  of  their 
authority,  as  the  extent  of  the  utility  deducible  from 
them  3 

The  brevity,  and  at  the  same  time  the  severity,  of 
the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  made  way  for  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  learned,  and  the  praetor's  edicts.  The 
first  employed  themselves  in  explaining  their  spirit 
and  intention:  the  second  in  softening  their  rigour, 
and  supplying  what  might  have  been  omitted. 

The  laws,  in  process  of  time,  having  multiplied 
greatly,  the  study  of  them  became  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  and  at  the  same  time  very  difficult.  Persons  of 
birth,  capacity,  learning,  and  love  for  the  public  good, 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  civilians,  applied  wholly 
to  this  study.  The  young  Romans,  who  designed  to 
open  themselves  a  way  to  the  great  offices  of  the 
commonwealth  by  the  talent  of  eloquence,  which  was 
the  first  step  to  them,  went  to  the  houses  of  these 
civilians  in  order  to  acquire  their  first  knowledge  of 
the  law,  without  which  it  was  not  possible  tor  them 
to  succeed  at  the  bar.  Private  persons  in  all  their 
affairs  had  recourse  to  them,  ana  their  houses  were 
regarded  as  the  oracles  of  the  whole  city,  whence 
answers  were  brought  which  determined  doubts,  calm¬ 
ed  disquiets,  and  directed  the  methods  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  in  the  prosecution  of  all  suits. 4  These 
answers  were  no  more  than  opinions,  which  might  in¬ 
form  the  judges,  but  imposed  no  necessity  upon  them 
of  following  them.  Augustus  was  the  first  who  gave 
them  more  authority,  in  appointing  civilians  himself, 
who  were  no  longer  limited  to  serve  as  counsel  to  in¬ 
dividuals,  but  were  held  the  emperor’s  officers.  From 
that  period,  their  opinions,  reduced  to  writing,  and 
sealed  with  the  public  authority,  had  the  force  of  laws, 
to  which  the  emperors  obliged  the  judges  to  conform. 
These  civilians  published  various  works  under  differ¬ 
ent  titles,  which  have  contributed  exceedingly  to¬ 
wards  reducing  the  knowledge  of  the  civil  law  into 
art  and  method. 

These  laws,  in  their  turn,  multiplied  extremely,  and 
made  way  for  doubts  and  difficulties  by  contradictions, 
supposed  or  real.  In  such  cases  recourse  was  had  to 
the  prince,  who  gave  the  solution  of  them.  He  ad¬ 
judged  also  by  decrees  the  causes  referred  to  him  by 
appeal,  and  answered  by  rescripts  all  the  consulta¬ 
tions  addressed  to  him  by  petition  or  memorial.  And 
thence  partly  came  the  Constitutions  of  the  Emperors, 
so  full  of  wisdom  and  equity,  from  which  the  body  of 
the  Roman  or  civil  law  has  been  formed. 

To  form  these  decisions  with  the  greater  maturity, 
they  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  most  learned  civi¬ 
lians,  and  did  not  give  their  answers,  till  after  having 
concerted  them  well  with  all  the  persons  in  the  em¬ 
pire  who  were  best  versed  in  the  laws  and  rights  of 
the  public. 

I  shall  say  a  few  words  in  this  place  upon  the  most 
celebrated  civil  lawyers  of  the  latter  times. 

Papinian  ( JEmilius )  was  held  in  great  estimation 
by  the  emperor  Severus,  whom  he  had  succeeded  in 
the  office  of  fiscal  advocate.  He  was  looked  upon  as 
the  asylum  of  the  laws,  and  the  repository  of  the 
whole  knowledge  of  them.  The  emperor  Valenti- 
nian  III.  raised  him  above  all  the  civilians,  in  ordain¬ 
ing  by  his  law  of  the  7th  ofNovember  426, 6  that  when 
they  were  divided  upon  any  point,  they  should  fol¬ 
low  the  opinion  espoused  by  that  eminent  genius, 
as  he  calls  him.  And,  indeed,  Cujas 6  judges  him  to 
be  the  most  profound  civilian  that  ever  was,  or  ever 


a  dui  nunc  quoque  in  hoc  immenso  aliarum  super  alias 
acervatarum  legum  cumulo,  sons  omnia  publici  privatiquo 
est  juris.  Liv.  1.  iii.  n.  34. 

s  Fremant  omnes  licet,  dicam  quod  sentio.  Bibliothecas 
mehercule  omnium  philosophorum  unus  mihi  videtur  XII 
tabularuin  libellus  si  quis  legum  fontcs  et  capita  viderit,  et 
auotoritatis  pondere,  et  utilitatis  ubertate  6uperare.  De 
Oral.  1.  i.  n.  195. 

s  Est  sine  dubio  domus  jurisconsulti  totius  oraculum  ci 
vitatis,  “  unde  cives  sibi  consilium  expetant  suarum  rerum 
inoerti :  quos  ego  (it  is  Crassus  that  speaks)  mea  opo  ex  in- 
certis  certos  cnmpotesque  consilii  dimitto,  ut  ne  res  temerS 
tractent  turbidas."  De  Orat.  1.  i.  n.  199,  200. 

6  Cod.  Th.  1. 1  4.  1.  i.  s  Cuj.  in  Cod.  Th 


»  St.  Augustin. 
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will  be.  The  emperor  Severus,  being  willing  to  raise 
his  great  merit  to  equal  dignity,  made  W\m praefectus 
prxtorio ,  of  which  one  of  the  principal  func  tions  was 
to  judge  causes  jointly  with  the  emperor,  or  in  his 
name.  Papinian,  to  acquit  himself  the  better  in  that 
office,  took  Paulus  and  Ulpian  for  his  counsellors  and 
judges  assistant,  whose  names  are  also  very  famous 
among  the  civilians. 

Severus,  at  his  death,  left  two  sons,  Caracalla  and 
Geta.  Though  they  had  both  the  name,  Dion  1  as¬ 
sures  us  that  only  Caracalla  had  the  power  of  emper¬ 
or,  who  soon  rid  himself  of  his  colleague  in  the  most 
cruel  and  barbarous  manner  conceivable;  for  he 
caused  him  to  be  assassinated  in  the  arms  of  their 
common  mother,  and,  according  to  some,  killed  him 
with  his  own  hands. 

Caracalla  murdered  all  whom  his  brother  had  loved, 
and  who  had  either  served  or  retained  to  him,  with¬ 
out  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  quality;  and  Dion  says, 
that  he  began  with  twenty  thousand  of  his  domestics 
and  soldiers.* *  To  mention  or  write  the  name  of  Geta 
sufficed  for  being  immediately  butchered;  so  that  the 
poets  dared  not  use  it  even  in  comedies,  where  it  was 
commonly  given  to  slaves. 

Papinian  could  not  escape  his  cruelty.  It  is  said, 
that  Caracalla  would  have  obliged  him  to  compose  a 
discourse  to  excuse  the  death  of  Geta  either  to  the 
senate  or  people,  and  that  he  generously  replied  :  “  It 
is  not  so  easy  to  excuse,  as  to  commit  parricide;”  and, 
“to  accuse  an  innocent  person,  after  having  deprived 
him  of  his  life,  is  a  second  parricide.”  He  remem¬ 
bered,  without  doubt,  that  Seneca  had  been  very 
much  blamed,  for  having  composed  a  letter  for  Nero 
to  the  senate,  to  justify  the  assassination  of  his  mo¬ 
ther.3  The  son  of  Papinian,  who  was  then  quaestor, 
and  had  three  days  before  exhibited  magnificent 
games,  was  also  killed. 

Fabius  Sabinus.  The  emperor  Heliogabalus  (A.  D. 
221,)  having  ordered  a  centurion  to  go  and  kill 
Sabinus,  that  officer,  who  was  a  little  deaf,  believed 
that  he  had  bade  him  make  Sabinus  quit  the  city. 
The  centurion’s  error  saved  the  life  of  Sabinus,  who 
passed  for  the  Cato  of  his  times.  The  emperor 
Alexander,  who  succeeded  Heliogabalus,  A.  D.  222, 
placed  him  in  the  number  of  those  next  his  person, 
and  whose  counsel  he  took  for  governing  wisely. 

Ulpian  ( Domiiius  Ulpianus )  descended  originally 
from  the  city  of  Tyre.  He  had  been  counsellor,  and 
judge  assistant  to  Papinian,  in  the  time  of  Severus. 
When  Alexander  came  to  the  empire,  he  placed  him 
near  his  person,  in  quality  of  counsellor  of  state,  and 
to  take  care  of  all  things  referred  to  his  judgment, i 
which  employment  is  evidently'  that  since  called  great 
referendary.  He  afterwards  made  him  prcefectus 
prcelorio. 

Lampridius, 5  places  him  at  the  head  of  those  wise, 
learned,  and  faithful  persons,  who  composed  Alexan¬ 
der’s  council,  and  assures  us  that  prince  paid  him 
greater  deference  than  any  body  else,  upon  account 
of  his  extraordinary  love  of  justice;  that  he  convers¬ 
ed  only  with  him  in  private;  that  he  looked  upon  him 
as  his  tutor:  and  that  he  proved  an  excellent  emper¬ 
or,  from  making  great  use  of  Ulpian’s  counsels  in  the 
government  of  the  empire. 

As  Ulpian  endeavoured  to  re-establish  discipline 
amongst  the  praetorian  soldiers,  they  rose  against 
him,  and  demanded  his  death  of  Alexander.  Instead 
of  granting  their  request,  he  often  covered  him  with 
his  purple  robe,  to  defend  him  against  the  effects  of 
their  fury'.  At  length,  having  attacked  him  in  the 
night,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  the  palace  to  implore 
the  aid  of  Alexander  and  Mammsea.  But  all  the  awe 
of  the  imperial  authority  could  not  save  hint,  and  he 
was  killed  by  the  soldiers  even  in  the  sight  of  Alex¬ 
ander.  Several  of  Ulpian’s  works  are  still  extant. 

Paulus  ( Julius  Paulus)  was  of  Padua,  where  his 
statue  is  still  to  be  seen.6  He  was  nominated  consul 
under  Alexander,  and  then  prcefectus  prceiorio.  He, 
as  well  as  Sabinus  and  Ulpian,  was  of  the  council 


«  Dio.  1.  Ixxvii.  p.  870,  &o.  »  Caesariani. 
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formed  by  Mamtnsea  the  mother,  and  Maesa  the  grand¬ 
mother,  of  Alexander,  to  administer  the  public  affairs 
during  the  minority  of  that  prince.  .Every  body 
knows  the  great  services  they  did,  and  the  reputation 
they  acquired  him.  The  Roman  empire  had  at  that 
time  every  thing  that  could  render  a  state  happy,  a 
very  good  prince,  and  excellent  ministers:  for  the  one 
is  of  small  utility  without  the  other;  and  perhaps  it 
is  even  more  dangerous  to  the  people,  to  have  a  prince 
good  of  himself,  but  who  suffers  himself  to  be  deceiv¬ 
ed  by  bad  men,  than  to  have  one  more  wicked,  who 
however  inspects  into  the  conduct  of  his  officers,  and 
obliges  them  to  do  their  duty.  Alexander  always  set 
great  value  upon  the  merit  of  Paulus,  who  is  said  to 
have  written  more  than  any  other  civilian. 

Pomponius  was  also  of  Alexander’s  court  and  coun¬ 
cil.  How  happy  was  this  reign!  As  he  lived  to  the 
age  of  seventy-eight,  he  composed  a  great  number  of 
works.  Among  the  rest,  he  made  a  collection  of  all 
the  famous  civilians  down  to  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Julian. 

Modestinus  ( Herennius )  lived  also  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander,  who  raised  him  to  the  consulship.  He, 
as  well  as  the  four  preceding  lawyers,  was  Papinian’s 
disciple,  whose  care  formed  them  all  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  civil  law.  What  services  does  a  single 
man  sometimes  render  a  state  by  his  learning  and 
pupils! 

Tribonian  was  of  Pamphilia.  He  was  honoured 
with  the  first  employments  at  Constantinople  by  the 
emperor  Justinian.  It  was  under  that  prince,  and 
by  his  care,  that  the  civil  law  took  a  new  form,  and 
was  reduced  into  an  order,  that  still  exists,  and  will 
for  ever  do  him  honour. 

Before  him,  there  were  many  Codes,  which  were 
either  compiled  from,  or  abridgments  of,  the  Roman 
laws.  Gregorius  and  Hermogenes,  two  civilians, 
made  a  collection  of  laws,  which  from  their  names 
was  called  The  Gregorian  and  Hermogenian  Code. 
It  was  a  collection  of  the  Constitutions  of  the  emper¬ 
ors,  from  Adrian  down  to  Dioclesian  and  Maximin  in 
306.  This  work  was  of  no  use,  for  want  of  authority 
to  cause  it  to  be  observed.  The  emperor  Theodosi¬ 
us  the  younger  was  the  first  who  composed  a  Code 
in  sixteen  books,  consisting  of  the  Constitutions  of 
the  emperors  from  Constantine  the  Great  down  to 
him;  and  he  abrogated  all  laws  not  comprised  in  this 
system.  This  is  called  the  Theodosian  Code,  and  was 
published  in  438.  And  lastly,  the  emperor  Justinian, 
seeing  the  authority  of  the  Roman  law  much  weak¬ 
ened  in  the  West,  from  the  decline  of  the  empire,  re¬ 
solved  to  cause  the  whole  body  of  the  Roman  law  to 
be  compiled  anew.  He  charged  Tribonian  with  this 
commission,  who  called  in  the  aid  of  the  most  learned 
civilians  then  in  being.  He  chose  the  finest  of  the 
Imperial  Constitutions  from  Adrian  down  to  his  own 
time,  and  published  this  new  Code  in  529. 

He  afterwards  undertook  a  new  work  by  order  of 
the  emperor:  this  was  to  extract  the  best  decisions 
from  the  two  thousand  volumes  of  the  ancient  civi¬ 
lians,  and  to  reduce  them  into  one  body,  which  was 
published  in  533,  under  the  name  of  the  Digest.  The 
emperor  gave  this  collection  the  force  of  Taw  by  the 
letter  which  he  placed  in  front  of  the  work,  and 
which  serves  it  for  a  preface.  It  is  called  also  the 
Pandect.  The  Digest  consists  of  fifty  books.  The 
same  year  appeared  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  a  book 
which  contains  the  elements  and  principles  of  the 
Roman  or  civil  law.  The  year  following,  that  is  to 
say  in  534,  the  emperor  made  some  alterations  in  his 
first  Code,  which  he  abolished,  and  substituted  a  new 
one  in  its  stead,  to  which  alone  he  gave  the  authority 
of  law.  And  lastly,  after  this  revisal,  Justinian  pub¬ 
lished  a  hundred  and  sixty-five  constitutions,  and 
thirteen  edicts,  which  are  called  JVoveUce,  the  Novels, 
either  because  they  make  a  considerable  change  in 
the  ancient  law;  or,  according  to  Cujas,  because  they 
were  made  upon  new  cases,  and  compiled  after  the 
revisal  of  the  Code  by  the  order  of  that  emperor. 
Most  of  the  Novels  were  written  in  Greek,  and  were 
translated  into  Latin. 

The  body  of  the  civil  law  therefore  consists  of  four 
parts,  the  Code,  the  Digest,  the  Institutes  and  the 
2  Y 
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Novels.  By  the  Civil  Law ,  the  Institutes  under¬ 
stand  the  laws  peculiar  to  each  city  or  people.  But 
at  present  it  is  properly  the  Roman  law,  contained  in 
the  Institutes,  the  Digest,  and  the  Code.  It  is  other¬ 
wise  called  the  Written  Law. 

From  all  that  1  have  now  said  may  be  seen,  what 
services  a  prince  may  render  his  people,  who  applies 
himself  seriously  to  the  cares  of  government,  and 
who  is  well  convinced  of  the  extent  and  importance 
of  his  duties.  Justinian  had  been  very  successful  in 
the  wars  he  had  undertaken,  and  had  the  wisdom  to 
ascribe  that  success  neither  to  the  number  of  his 
troops,  the  courage  of  his  soldiers,  the  experience  of 
his  generals,  nor  his  own  talents  and  abilities;  but 
solely  to  the  protection  with  which  God  had  vouch¬ 
safed  to  favour  his  arms.i  But,  had  he  contented 
himself  with  .his  military  glory,  he  would  have 
thought,  that  he  had  only  half  discharged  the  func¬ 
tions  of  sovereignty,  which  was  principally  establish¬ 
ed  for  rendering  justice  to  the  people  in  the  name 
and  place  of  God  himself.  Accordingly  he  declares 
expressly  in  a  public  edict,  that  the  Imperial  Majesty 
ought  not  to  be  adorned  with  arms  only,  but  armed 
also  with  laws,  for  the  good  government  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  as  well  in  peace  as  in  war.2 

After,  therefore,  having  restored  peace  to  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  empire  as  a  warrior,  he  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  regulation  of  its  polity  as  a  legislator, 
by  instituting  a  universal  body  of  law,  to  serve  as  the 
rule  of  all  tribunals:  a  work  which  had  been  much 
the  object  of  the  wishes  of  his  predecessors,  as  he 
observes  in  more  than  one  place,  but  which  seemed 
attended  with  so  many  difficulties  that  they  had  al¬ 
ways  believed  it  impracticable.  He  surmounted  them 
all  with  a  constancy,  that  nothing  was  capable  of  dis¬ 
couraging.  For  succeeding  in  this  important  enter¬ 
prise  he  employed  all  the  most  learned  civilians  in 
the  whole  extent  of  the  empire,  presiding  himself  in 
the  work,  and  revising  exactly  all  they  composed.8 
Far  from  ascribing  the  honour  of  it  to  himself,  as  is 
usual  enough,  he  does  them  all  justice;  he  mentions 
them  with  praises,  he  extols  their  erudition,  he  treats 
them  almost  as  his  colleagues,  and  recommends  it  as 
a  duty,  to  thank  the  Divine  Providence  for  having 
supplied  him  with  such  aids,  and  for  having  honoured 
his  reign  by  the  composition  of  a  work  so  long  desir¬ 
ed,  and  so  useful  and  necessary  for  the  due  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice.  An  emperor,  of  less  zeal  for  the 
ublic  good,  and  less  liberality,  than  Justinian,  would 
ave  left  all  those  civilians  in  obscurity  and  inaction. 
How  many  excellent  talents  of  all  kinds  remain  bu¬ 
ried,  for  want  of  patrons  to  produce  them !  The 
learned  are  not  wanting  to  princes,  but  princes  to  the 
learned.  The  great  qualities  and  actions  of  Justi¬ 
nian  would  have  recommended  him  for  ever  to  the 
veneration  of  mankind,  if  his  conduct  in  respect  to 
ecclesiastical  affairs  had  not  sullied  his  glory. 

I  shall  conclude  this  article  upon  the  knowledge 
of  civil  law,  with  some  extracts  from  laws,  that  may 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  beauty  and  solidity 
of  the  different  institutions  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking. 

“Digna  vox  est  majestate  regnantis,  legibus  alii  - 
gatum  se  Principem  profiteri:  adeo  de  auctoritate  ju¬ 
ris  nostra  pendet  auctoritas.  Et,  re  vera,  majus  lm- 
perio  est  submitlere  legibus  principatum;  et  oraculo 
praesentis  Edicti.quod  nobis  licere  non  patimur,  aliis 
indicamus.”  “It  is  worthy  of  the  majesty  of  a 
prince  to  declare  himself  bound  and  limited  by  the 
laws:  so  much  does  our  authority  depend  on  right 
and  justice.  And,  indeed,  to  submit  the  sovereign 

i  Ita  nostros  animos  Dei  omnipotentis  erigimus  adjuto- 
rinm,  ut  neque  armi9  confidamus,  neque  nostris  militibus, 
neque  bellorum  ducibus,  vel  nostro  ingenio;  sed  oninem 
spem  ad  solam  referamus  summae  providentiam  trinitatis. 
Epist  ad  Trebon. 

»  Imperatoriam  majestatem  non  solum  armis  decoratam, 
sed  etiam  legibus  oportet  esse  armatam,  ut  utrumque  tern- 
pus,  et  bellorum  et  pads,  recte  possit  gubernari.  Epist.  ad 
cupiaam  legum  juventutem. 

•  Nostra  quoque  majestas  semper  investigando  et  perscru- 
tando  ca  quae  ab  his  componebantur,  quicquid  dubium  et 

iocertum  inveniebatur - emendabat,  et  in  compelentem 

iwrmam  redigebat.  Epist.  ad  senat.  et  omnes  populos 


power  to  the  laws,  is  greater  than  to  exercise  «t 
wherefore  we  are  well  satisfied  to  make  known  to 
others  by  the  present  edict,  what  we  do  not  think 
lawful  for  us  to  do.’’  It  is  an  emperor,  master  of  al 
most  the  universe,  who  speaks  thus,  and  who  is  not 
afraid  of  hurting  his  authority,  by  declaring  the  just 
bounds  by  which  it  is  limited. 

“  Resrripta  contra  jus  elicita,  ab  omnibus  Judicibus 
refutari  prsecipimus;  nisi  forte  sit  aliquid,  quod^  non 
laedat  ahum,  et  prosit  petenti,  vel  crimen  supplican- 
tibus  indulgeat,”  “  We  ordain,  that  no  judge  shall 
have  any  regard  to  rescripts  obtained  from  us  con¬ 
trary  to  justice,  unless  they  tend  towards  granting 
some  grace  to  petitioners  not  to  the  hurt  of  others, 
or  towards  remitting  some  punishment  to  suppliants.’ 

It  is  very  uncommon  for  princes  either  to  own  that 
they  have  deceived  themselves,  or  been  deceived  by 
others,  and  to  retract  in  consequence  what  they  have 
once  decreed.  Nothing,  however,  does  them  more 
honour  than  such  an  acknowledgment,  as  we  see  in 
the  example  of  Artaxerxes,  who  publicly  revoked 
the  unjust  decree  he  had  been  misled  into  passing 
against  the  Jews. 

“  Scire  leges,  non  hoc  est  verba  earum  tenere,  sed 
vim  ac  potestatem.  “  To  know  the  laws,  is  not  only 
to  understand  the  words  of  which  they  are  composed, 
but  their  force  and  efficacy.” 

“Non  dubium  est  in  legem  committere  eum,  qui 
verba  legis  amplexu9,  contra  legis  nititur  voluntatem ; 
nec  poenas  insertas  legibus  evitabit,  qui  se  contra  ju¬ 
ris  sententiam  sffiva  prserogativa  verborum  fraudulen- 
ter  excusat.”  “  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  he 
acts  contrary  to  the  law,  who,  confining  himself  to 
the  letter,  acts  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  intent  of  it; 
and  whoever,  to  excuse  himself,  endeavours  fraudu¬ 
lently  to  elude  the  true  sense  of  a  law  by  a  rigorous 
attachment  to  the  words  of  it,  shall  not  escape  its 
penalties  by  such  prevarication.” 

“Nulla  juris  ratio,  aut  aequitatis  benignitas  pati- 
tur,  ut,  quas  salubriter  pro  utilitate  hominum  intro- 
ducunter,  ea  nos  duriore  interpretatione  contra  ipso- 
rum  commodum  producamus  ad  severitatem.”  “It 
is  contrary  to  all  justice  and  equity,  that  those  things 
which  have  been  wisely  instituted  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  should  be  wrested  to  their  prejudice  by  a 
mistaken  severity  and  a  too  rigid  interpretation.” 

“  Observandum  est  jus  reddenti,  ut,  in  adeundo 
quidem  facilem  se  prsebeat,  sed  contemni  non  patia- 
tur.  Unde  mandatis  adjicitur,  ne  in  ulteriorem  fami- 
liaritatem  provinciales  admittant:  nam  ex  conversa- 
tione  sequali  contemptio  dignitatis  mascilur.  Sed  et 
incog  noscendo,  neque  excandescere  adversu9  eos 
quos  malos  putat,  neque  precribus  calamitosorum 
illachrymari  oportet.  Id  enim  non  est  constantis  et 
recti  Judicis,  cujus  animi  motum  vultus  detegit;  et 
summatim  ita  jus  reddi  debet,  ut  auctoritatem  digni¬ 
tatis  ingenio  suo  augeat.”  “  The  person  who  adminis¬ 
ters  justice  ought  indeed  to  be  easy  of  access,  but 
should  not  suffer  himself  to  be  despised  by  making 
himself  too  cheap.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  instruc¬ 
tions  given  to  provincial  governors  and  magistrates, 
it  is  recommended  to  them,  not  to  admit  the  people 
of  their  provinces  into  too  great  a  degree  of  familiar¬ 
ity,  because  conversing  as  equals  induces  contempt 
of  dignity.  In  renderingjustice,  he  ought  also  neither 
to  express  great  indignation  against  such  as  he  be¬ 
lieves  criminal,  nor  suffer  himself  to  be  softened  too 
much  by  the  prayers  of  the  unfortunate.  For  it  does 
not  become  the  constancy  and  gravity  of  an  upright 
judge,  to  discover  the  sentiments  of  his  heart  in  his 
countenance:  in  a  word,  he  ought  to  dispense  justice 
in  9uch  a  manner,  as  to  exalt  the  authority  of  his  of¬ 
fice  by  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  his  conduct.’’ 

“  Quse  sub  conditione  jurisjurandi  relinquuntur,  h 
Prsetore  reprobantur.i * * 4  Provid'd  enim  is  qui  sub  juris¬ 
jurandi  conditione  quid  accepit,  aut  omittendo  con- 
aitionem  perderet  hereditatem  legatumve,  aut  coge- 
retur  turpitur,  accipiendo  conditionem,  jurare.  Vo- 
lnit  ergo  eum,  cui  sub  jurisjurandi  conditione  quid 
relictum  est,  ita  capere,  ut  capiunt  hi,  quibus  nulla 
tabs  jurisjurandi  conditio  inseritur:  et  recte.  Cum 
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emm  facilessint  nonnulli  hominum  ad  jurandum  con- 
teniptu  religionis,  alii  perquam  timidi  metu  divim 
Nutuinis  usque  ad  superstitionem :  ne  vel  hi,  vel  illi, 
aut  consequerentur,  aut  perderent  quod  relictum  est, 
Praetor  consultissime  intervenit.”  The  tendency  of 
this  law  is  admirable.  It  dispenses  with  a  person’s 
taking  an  oath,  to  whom  an  estate  or  legacy  has  been 
left  upon  condition  of  taking  such  oath;  and  ordains, 
that  he  shall  enjoy  such  estate  or  legacy,  as  if  such 
condition  had  not  been  inserted,  lest  it  should  occa¬ 
sion  him  either  to  swear  contrary  to  his  conscience, 
Or  to  renounce  his  right  through  an  over-scrupulous, 
or  superstitious  delicacy  of  conscience.  It  were  to  be 
wished,  that  the  spirit  of  this  lnw  should  occasion 
the  number  of  useless  oaths  to  be  abolished,  which 
bad  custom  has  introduced  into  all  the  trading  socie¬ 
ties  and  companies  of  France. 

“Advocati,  qui  dirimunt  ambigua  fata  causarum, 
»uasque  defensionis  viribus  in  rebus  sfepe  publicis  ac 
privatis  lapsa  erigunt,  fatigata  reparant,  non  minus 
provident  humano  generi,  qukm  si  praeliis  atque  vul- 
neribus  patriam  parentesque  salvarent.  Nee  enini 
solos  nostro  imperio  militare  crediinus  illos,  qui  gla- 
diis,  clypeis,  et  thoracibus  nituntur,  sed  etiam  advo- 
catos.  Militant  namque  patroni  causarum,  qui  glo- 
riosfe  vocis  confisi  munimine,  laborantium  spem,  vi- 
tam,  ac  posteros  defendunt.”  “Advocates,  who  ter¬ 
minate  causes,  of  which  the  events  are  always  uncer¬ 
tain,  and  who  by  the  force  of  their  eloquence,  wheth¬ 
er  in  respect  to  the  public,  which  often  happens,  or 

firivate  persons,  reinstate  ruinous  affairs,  render  no 
ess  service  to  mankind,  than  if  they  defended  their 
country  and  parents  in  battle  at  the  expense  of  their 
blood  and  wounds.  For  we  rank  in  the  number  of 
those  who  fight  for  our  empire,  not  only  such  as  act 
for  it  with  sword,  harness,  and  shield,  but  those  also 
who  lend  our  subjects  the  noble  aid  of  eloquence,  in 
defence  of  their  lives,  interests,  and  posterity.” 

It  is  with  reason  that  the  prince  bestows  such  fine 
praises  on  a  profession,  which  makes  so  salutary  a 
use  of  the  talents  of  the  mind,  and  that  he  equals  it 
with  whatever  is  greatest  in  the  state.  But  at  the 
same  time  he  recommends  to  advocates  the  exercise 
of  so  illustrious  a  profession  with  a  noble  disinterest¬ 
edness,  and  not  to  disgrace  it  by  a  base  devotion  to 
sordid  interest.  “Ut  non  ad  turpe  compendium  sti- 
pemque  deformem  hasc  arripiatur  occasio,  sed  laudis 
per  earn  augmenta  quserantur.  Nam  si  lucro  pecu- 
niaque  capiantur,  veluti  abjecti  atque  degeneres  inter 
vilissimos  numerabuntur.”  He  also  exhorts  them  not 
to  abandon  themselves  to  the  inhuman  itch  and  plea¬ 
sure  of  bitter  raillery  and  gross  invective,  which  only 
lessen  the  weight  of  the  advocate’s  discourse  in  the 
esteem  of  his  hearers;  but  to  confine  themselves  strict¬ 
ly  to  what  the  necessity  and  success  of  causes  require. 
“  Ante  omnia  autem  uuiversi  advocati  ita  praabeant 
patrocinia  jurgantibus,  ut  non  ultra  quam  litium  poscit 
utilitas,  in  licentiam  convitiandi  et  maledicendi  teme- 
ritate  prorumpant.  Agant  quod  causa  desiderat,  tem- 
perent  ab  injuria.  Nam  si  quis  adeo  proeax  fuerit, 
ut  non  ratione  sed  probris  putet  esse  certandum, 
opinionis  suae  imminutionem  patietur.” 

CHAPTER  III. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHERS  CON¬ 
CERNING  THE  METAPHYSICS  AND  PHYSICS. 

I  HAVE  already  observed  that  the  Metaphysics  were 
included  in  the  Physics  of  the  ancients.  I  shall  ex¬ 
amine  four  points  in  them.  The  existence  and  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  Divinity;  the  formation  of  the  world; 
the  nature  of  the  soul;  and  the  effects  of  nature. 

ARTICLE  I. 

IF  THE  EXISTENCE  AND  ATTRIBUTES  OF  THE 
DIVINITY. 

The  opinions  of  the  ancient  philosophers  concern¬ 
ing  the  Divinity  may  be  reduced  to  three  principal 
oints  or  questions.  1.  Whether  the  Divinity  exists? 

.  What  is  his  nature?  3.  Whether  he  presides  over 
the  government  of  the  world,  and  makes  the  affairs 
of  mankind  his  care? 

Before  I  enter  into  the  chaos  of  philosophical  opin¬ 


ions,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  explain  in  few  words 
the  state  of  the  belief  of  the  whole  world  in  respect 
to  the  Divinity,  as  the  philosophers  found  it,  when 
they  first  began  to  introduce  their  maxims  upon  this 
point  by  the  sole  method  of  reasoning';  and  to  slight 
the  common  and  popular  belief  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  universe,  even  to  the  most  barbarous,  which  had 
supported  itself  in  a  constant  and  uniform  manner  by 
tradition  alone. 

Before  the  philosophers,  the  whole  world  agreed 
in  believing  in  a  Supreme  Being,  omnipresent,  and 
attentive  to  the  prayers  of  all  who  invoked  his  name 
in  whatsoever  condition  they  might  be,  in  the  midst 
of  deserts,  in  the  violence  of  storms  at  sea,  and  in 
the  gloom  of  dungeons;  so  good  as  to  concern  him¬ 
self  for  the  misfortunes  of  men,  with  power  to  deliver 
them  out  of  them,  the  dispenser  of  victory,  success, 
abundance,  and  every  kind  of  prosperity:  the  arbiter 
of  the  seasons,  and  of  the  fecundity  of  man  and  beast: 
presiding  at  the  conventions  and  treaties  made  either 
between  kings  or  private  persons:  receiving  their 
oaths,  exacting  the  execution,  and  punishing  with 
inexorable  severity  the  least  violation  of  them:  giving 
or  taking  away  courage,  presence  of  mind,  expedi¬ 
ents,  good  counsel,  and  attention  and  docility  to  wise 
advice:  protecting  the  innocent,  the  weak,  and  the 
injured,  and  declaring  himself  the  avenger  of  oppres¬ 
sion,  violence,  and  injustice:  judging  kings  and  na¬ 
tions,  deciding  their  lot  and  destiny,  and  assigning 
with  absolute  power  the  extent  and  duration  ofTting- 
doms  and  empires.  Such  were  part  of  the  thoughts 
which  men  generally  had  of  the  Divinity,  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  darkness  of  paganism,  which  may  serve 
as  a  summary  of  the  ideas  they  had  derived  from  a 
universal  and  perpetual  tradition,  undoubtedly  as 
ancient  as  the  world,  upon  this  head.  That  this  is 
true,  we  have  incontestable  proofs  in  the  poems  of 
Homer,  the  most  venerable  monument  of  Pagan  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  the  archives 
of  the  religion  of  those  remote  times. 

SECTION  I. — OF  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  THE  DI¬ 
VINITY. 

The  philosophers  were  much  divided  concerning 
different  points  of  philosophy,  but  they  all  agreed  in 
respect  to  the  existence  of  the  Divinity,  except  a  very 
small  number,  of  whom  I  shall  soon  speak.  Though 
these  philosophers,  by  their  inquiries  and  disputes, 
added  nothing  fundamentally  to  what  all  nations  be¬ 
lieved  before  them  upon  this  head,  those  inquiries 
and  disputes  cannot,  however,  be  said  to  have  been 
useless.  They  served  to  confirm  mankind  in  their 
ancient  belief,  and  to  obviate  the  pernicious  subtle¬ 
ties  of  those,  who  would  attack  it.  The  union  of  so 
many  persons  generally  esteemed  for  the  solidity  of 
their  sense,  their  indefatigable  application  to  study, 
and  the  vast  extent  of  their  knowledge,  added  new 
weight  to  the  common  and  anciently  received  opin¬ 
ion  concerning  the  existence  of  the  Divinity.  The 
philosophers  supported  this  opinion  with  many'  proofs, 
some  more  subtle  and  abstract,  and  others  more  pop¬ 
ular  and  obvious  to  the  understanding  of  the  vulgar. 
I  shall  content  myself  with  pointing  out  some  few  of 
the  latter  kind. 

The  constant ’and  general  concurrence  of  men  of 
all  ages  and  countries  in  the  firm  belief  of  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  the  Divinity,  seemed  to  them  an  argument 
to  which  it  was  impossible  to  object  any  thing  with 
sense  or  reason.  The  opinions  that  have  no  other 
foundation  bu.  ’•ulgar  error  and  credulous  prejudice, 
may  indeed  continue  for  some  time,  and  prevail  ia 
certain  countries:  but  sooner  or  later  they  give  way, 
and  lose  all  belief.  Epicurus  l  founded  the  proof  of 


i  Epicurus  solus  vidit  primum  esse  deos,  quod  in  omni- 
umanimis  eorum  notionem  impressisset  ipsa  natura.  date 
estenim  gens,  aut  quod  genus  liominum,  quod  non  habeat 
sine  doctrina  anticipationem  quandam  deorum?.quam  ap- 
pellat  4**v  Epicurus,  id  est  anteceptam  animo  quan¬ 

dam  informationem,  sine  qua  nec  intelligi  quidquam,  nec 
quseri,  nec  disputari  possit — cum  ergo  non  institutio  aliqno, 
aut  more,  aut  lege  sit  opinio  constituta,  maneatquc  ad  ununa 
omnium  firma  consensio,  intelligi  necesse  est  esse  doos  :  quo- 
niam  insitas  eorum,  vel  potius  innatas  cognitiones  habem 
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the  existence  jf  the  gods,  upon  nature’s  having  stamp¬ 
ed  the  idea  of  them  on  every  mind.  Without  the 
idea  of  a  thing,  said  he,  we  can  neither  conceive, 
speak  of,  nor  dispute  about  it.  Now  what  people, 
what  kind  of  men,  have  not  an  idea,  a  notion  of  gods, 
independently  of  all  learning?  That  is  not  an  opin¬ 
ion  derived  from  education,  custom,  or  any  human 
law;  but  the  firm  and  unanimous  belief  of  all  man¬ 
kind:  it  is  therefore  from  notions  implanted  in  our 
souls,  or  rather  innate,  that  we  conceive  there  are 
gods.  Now,  all  judgments  of  nature,  when  univer¬ 
sal,  are  necessarily  true. 

Another  argument,  which  the  philosophers  more 
frequently  used,  because  evident  to  the  most  simple, 
is  the  contemplation  of  nature.  The  least  practised 
in  reasoning  may  at  a  single  view  discover  Him,  who 
paints  himself  in  all  his  works.  The  wisdom  and 
power  he  has  shown  in  all  he  has  done,  show  them¬ 
selves,  as  in  a  glass,  to  such  as  cannot  contemplate 
him  in  his  proper  idea.  This  is  an  obvious  and  pop¬ 
ular  philosophy  of  which  every  man  void  of  passion 
and  prejudice  is  capable.  The  heavens,  earth,  stars, 
plants,  animals,  our  bodies,  our  minds,  all  argue  a 
mind  superior  to  us  that  exists  as  the  soul  of  the 
whole  world.  When  we  consider  with  some  atten¬ 
tion  the  frame  and  architecture  of  the  universe,  and 
the  just  proportion  of  all  its  parts,  we  discover  at  the 
first  glance  the  traces  of  the  divinity,  or,  in  better 
terms,  the  seal  of  God  himself  impressed  upon  all 
things  called  the  works  of  nature.  “Can  one,”  said 
Balbusd  in  the  name  of  the  Stoics,  “behold  heaven, 
and  contemplate  what  passes  there,  without  discern¬ 
ing  with  all  possible  evidence,  that  it  is  governed 
by  a  supreme  divine  intelligence?  Whoever  should 
doubt  it,  might  as  well  doubt  whether  there  be  a  sun. 
The  former  is  more  visible  than  the  latter.  This 
conviction,  without  the  evidence  that  attends  it, 
would  never  have  been  so  fixed  and  permanent:  it 
would  not1  have  acquired  new  force  by  length  of 
time;  it  would  not  have  been  able  to  resist  the  tor¬ 
rent  of  years,  and  to  have  passed  through  all  ages  down 
to  us.”  “If  there  be,”  said  Chrysippus,®  “things  in 
the  universe,  that  the  wit,  reason,  strength,  and  pow¬ 
er  of  man,  are  not  capable  of  effecting,  the  Being 
that  produces  them  is  certainly  better  than  man. 
Now,  man  could  not  form  the  heavens,  nor  any  thing 
•of  what  we  see  invariably  regular.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  nothing  better  than  man,  because  he  alone  pos¬ 
sesses  reason,  which  is  the  most  excellent  thing  he 
can  possess.  In  consequence,  the  Being  that  made 
the  universe  is  better  than  man.  Wherefore  then 
should  we  not  say,  that  Being  is  a  God?”  To  what 
blindness,  or  more  properly,  to  what  excess  of  stu¬ 
pidity  must  men  have  been  abandoned,  who  could 
choose  to  attribute  such  stupendous  and  inconceiva¬ 
ble  effects  to  mere  chance,  and  a  fortuitous  concourse 
of  atoms,  rather  than  to  the  infinite  wisdom  and  power 
ofGod  ?  “  Is  it  not  amazing,”  cries  Balbus,3  in  speak¬ 

ing  of  Democritus,  “  that  there  ever  should  be  a  man, 
who  could  persuade  himself,  that  certain  solid  and 
individual  bodies  set  themselves  in  motion  by  their 
natural  weight,  and  that  from  their  fortuitous  con¬ 
course  a  world  of  such  great  beauty  was  formed? 
Whoever  believes  this  possible,  might  as  well  be¬ 
lieve,  that  if  a  great  number  of  characters  of  gold,  or 
any  other  substances,  representing  the  twenty-one 
letters, 4  were  thrown  upon  the  ground,  they  might 
fall  disposed  in  such  order,  as  to  form  the  annals  of 
Ennius  legibly.”  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
Homer’s  Iliad.  Who  could  believe,  says  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Cambray,  in  his  admirable  treatise  upon 
■the  existence  of  God,  that  a  poem  so  perfect  was  not 


De  quo  autem  omnium  natura  consentit,  id  verum  esse  ne- 
oesse  est.  I  '<•  1.  i.  n.  43,  44. 

»  De  Nat.  Deor.  1.  ii.  n.  4,  5.  a’  Ibid.  1.  ii.  n.  16. 

3  Ibid.  I.  ii.  n.  93. 

*  The  President  Bouhier,  in  his  learned  dissertation,  De 
priscis  Orceoor.  et  Latin,  literis,  printed  at  the  end  ofMont- 
faucon’s  Antiquities,  has  shown,  that  the  ancient  Romans 
had  only  these  sixteen  letters:  A,  B,  C,  D..E,  F,  t,  K,  L,  M, 
N,  O,  P,  R,  S,  T.  The  five  others,  added  in  the  time  of  Ci- 
eero,  were  G,  Cl,  U,  X,  Z,  without  reckoning  H,  which  was 
law  a  ’otter  than  a  .note  of  aspiration. 


composed  by  the  efforts  of  a  great  poet’s  genms 
but  that  the  characters  of  the  alphabet  having  been 
thrown  in  confusion,  a  cast  of  mere  chance,  like  one 
of  dice,  disposed  all  the  letters  exactly  in  the  order 
necessary  for  describing  so  many  great  events  in  verses 
full  of  harmony  and  variety;  for  placing  and  connect 
ing  them  all  so  well  together;  tor  painting  each  ob¬ 
ject  in  the  most  graceful,  most  noble,  and  most  af¬ 
fecting  colours  conceivable;  and,  lastly,  for  making 
each  person  speak  according  to  his  character  in  so 
natural  and  pathetic  a  manner?  Let  a  man  reason 
and  subtilize  ever  so  long,  he  will  never  persuade  a 
person  of  sense,  that  the  Iliad  had  no  other  authoi 
but  chance.  Wherefore  then  should  this  man  of 
sense  believe  of  the  universe,  which,  without  doubt, 
is  still  more  wonderful  than  the  Iliad,  what  his  rea¬ 
son  would  never  permit  him  to  believe  of  that  poem? 

In  this  manner  all  the  most  famous  sects  explained 
themselves.  Some  philosophers,  as  1  have  said  be¬ 
fore,  but  very  few,  undertook  to  distinguish  them¬ 
selves  from  the  rest  by  peculiar  opinions  upon  this 
subject.  Abandoned  to  the  feeble  force  of  reason,  in 
their  attempts  to  fathom  the  nature  and  essence  of  the 
Divinity,  and  to  explain  his  attributes,  and  without 
doubt  dazzled  with  the  lustre  of  an  object,  of  which 
the  human  eye  cannot  sustain  the  radiance,  they  lost 
themselves  in  their  inquiries,  and  from  doubting  at 
first  the  existence  of  the  Divinity,  proceeded  so  far  by 
degrees  as  to  deny  it.  But  the  people,  who  did  not 
enter  into  these  philosophical  subtllties  and  refine¬ 
ments,  and  adhered  solely  to  immemorial  tradition, 
and  the  natural  notion  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  all 
men,  rose  up  vigorously  against  these  teachers  of  athe¬ 
ism,  and  treated  them  as  the  enemies  of  mankind. 

Protagoras5  having  begun  one  of  his  books  with 
these  words:  “  I  neither  know  whether  there  are  gods, 
nor  what  they  are;”  the  Athenians  banished  him  not 
only  from  their  city,  but  their  territory,  and  caused 
his  works  to  be  publicly  burned. 

DlAGORAs  did  not  confine  himself  to  doubting:  he 
plainly  denied  that  there  were  gods;  which  occasion¬ 
ed  his  being  surnamed  the  Atheist.  He  lived  in  the 
91st  Olympiad,  A.  M.  3588.  It  is  said  that  the  fond¬ 
ness  of  an  author,  and  excessive  tenderness  for  one  of 
his  productions,  drew  him  into  impiety.6  He  had 
prosecuted  a  poet  for  stealing  a  composition  of  his  in 
verse.  The  latter  swore  he  had  robbed  him  of  noth¬ 
ing;  and  soon  after  published  that  work  in  his  own 
name,  which  acquired  him  great  reputation.  Diagoras 
seeing  his  adversary’s  crime  not  only  unpunished,  but 
honoured  and  rewarded,  concluded  that  there  was  no 
providence  and  no  gods,  and  wrote  books  to  prove  it. 
The  Athenians  cited  him  to  give  an  account  of  his  doc¬ 
trine  ;  but  he  fled,  upon  which  they  set  a  price  upon  his 
head.  They  caused  a  talent  (about  1501.  sterling)  to 
be  promised  by  sound  of  trumpet,  to  whoever  should 
kill  him,  and  two  to  such  as  should  bring  him  alive, 
and  caused  that  decree  to  be  engraved  upon  a  pillar  of 
brass. 

Theodoras  of  Cyrene  denied  also  the  existence 
of  gods  without  restriction,  A.  M.  3684.7  He  would 
have  been  brought  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus, 
if  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  at  that  time  ruled  every 
thing  at  Athens,  had  not  favoured  his  escape.  His 
moral  tenets  were  worthy  of  an  Atheist.  He  taught 
that  all  things  are  indifferent,  and  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  its  own  nature  either  vice  or  virtue.  His  impi¬ 
ety  drew  him  into  trouble  wherever  he  went,  and  he 
was  at  last  condemned  to  poison  himself. 

The  just  severity  of  the  Athenians,  who  punished 
even  doubting  upon  this  head,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
case  of  Protagoras,  highly  contributed  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  licentiousness  of  opinions,  and  the  progress  of 
impiety.6 * 8  The  Stoics  carried  their  respect  for  reli¬ 
gion  so  far  in  this  point,  that  they  treated  the  custom 
of  disputing  against  the  existence  of  the  gods  as  crim¬ 
inal  and  impious,  whether  it  was  done  seriously,  or 


6  De  Nat.  Deor.  1.  i,  n.  63.  e  Hesych.  in  A twyipctg. 

1  Diog.  Laert.  1.  ii.  in  Aristip. 

8  Ex  quo  equidem  existimo,  tardioreg  ad  hane  sententiam 
profitendam  multos  esse  faetos,  quippe  rum  pcenam  ne  dubi- 
1  tatio  quidem  effugere  potuisset.  De  Nat.  Deor.  1.  i.  n.  63. 
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merely  for  the  sake  of  conversation,  and  against  one’s 
opinion.1 

SECTION  II.— OP  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  DIVINITY. 

A  BRIEF  enumeration  of  all  the  chimeras  advanced 
by  the  philosophers  upon  this  subject,  will  convince 
us  better  than  any  other  arguments  of  the  incapacity 
of  human  reason  to  attain  to  such  sublime  truths  by 
its  own  strength.-  I  shall  extract  this  detail  from  Ci¬ 
cero’s  books  upon  the  na'we  of  the  gods.  The  re¬ 
marks  and  reflections  with  wmch  the  Abbe  Olivet  of 
the  French  Academy  nas  interspersed  his  excellent 
translation  of  these  books  of  Cicero,  will  be  great 
helps  to  me,  and  I  shall  scarce  do  more  than  copy  and 
abridge  them. 

As  the  ancient  philosophers  studied  the  nature  of 
the  gods  only  with  relation  to  sensible  things,  whose 
origin  and  formation  they  endeavoured  to  compre¬ 
hend,  and  as  the  different  manners  in  which  they  dis¬ 
posed  the  system  of  the  universe,  occasioned  their 
different  beliefs  concerning  the  Divinity,  we  must  not 
be  surprised  to  find  these  two  subjects  often  united 
and  confounded  in  this  place. 

Thales  of  Miletus  said,  “  That  water  was  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  all  things,  and  that  God  is  that  intelligence, 
by  whom  all  things  are  formed  out  of  water.”2  He 
spoke  of  an  intelligence,  that  making  only  one  whole 
with  matter,  directed  its  operations;  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  soul,  which  united  with  the  body  makes 
only  one  and  the  same  man,  is  said  to  direct  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  man. 

Anaximander  believed,  “That  the  gods  receive 
being,  that  they  are  born  and  die  at  remote  periods 
of  time,  and  that  they  are  innumerable  worlds.” 
These  gods  of  Anaximander  were  the  stars.3 

Anaximenes  affirmed,  “  That  the  air  is  god,  that  it 
is  produced,  that  it  is  immense  and  infinite,  and  that  it 
is  always  in  motion.”4  This  opinion  of  Anaximenes, 
at  bottom,  differs  in  nothing  from  those  that  precede 
it.  He  retained  the  idea  of  a  sole,  and  infinitely  ex¬ 
tended,  substance  from  his  master  Anaximander:  but 
he  called  it  air,  as  Thales  had  called  it  water. 

Anaxagoras,  the  pupil  of  Anaximenes,  was  the 
author  of  this  opinion,  “  That  the  system  and  order 
of  the  universe  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  an  infinite  mind.”5  Anaxagoras  lived 
only  in  an  age  after  Thales.  The  notions  of  philoso¬ 
phy  began  to  clear  up.  The  necessity  of  an  efficient 
cause,  substantially  distinct  from  the  material  one,  was 
perceived.  But  to  this  infinite  mind  he  attributes  on¬ 
ly  the  order  and  motion,  not  the  creation,  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  The  co-eternityr  of  the  two  principles  inde¬ 
pendent  of  each  other,  as  to  their  existence,  is  the 
rock,  on  which  he  with  all  the  ancient  philosophers 
split. 

Pythagoras  believed,  “That  God  is  a  soul  dif¬ 
fused  throughout  all  the  beings  of  nature,  and  from 
which  the  souls  of  men  are  derived.”5  Virgil  has  ad¬ 
mirably'  described  the  doctrine  of  this  philosopher, — 

Esse  apibus  partem  divinre  mentis,  et  haustus 
jEthereos  dixere:  deum  namquo  ire  per  omnes 
Terrasque,  tractusque  marts,  coelumque  profundum. 
Hiuc  pecudes,  armenta,  viros,  genus  omne  ferarum 
Giuemque  sibi  tenues  nascertem  arcessere  vitas. 

Georg.  1.  iv. 

Pythagoras  lived  at  least  fifty  years  before  Anaxago¬ 
ras.  The  latter,  therefore,  is  not  the  first  who  had  the 
idea  of  a  pure  spirit;  or  Pythagoras  must  be  said  to 
have  confounded  it  with  matter. 

Xenophanes  said,  “  That  God  is  an  infinite  whole, 
to  which  he  adds  an  intelligence. ”7  The  same  phi¬ 
losopher  says  elsewhere,  “  That  God  is  an  eternal  sub¬ 
stance - and  of  a  round  figure,”  by  which  he  un¬ 

derstands  the  world.8  He,  therefore,  believed  this 
God  material. 

PARMENIDES  did  not  differ  in  his  opinions  with  his 


*  Mala  et  impia  consuetude  est  contra  deos  disputandi, 

give  animo  id  fit  sivo  simulate.  Ibid.  I.  ii.  n.  168. 

9  De  Nat.  Deor.  1.  i.  n.  25. *  8  Ibid.  *  Ibid.  n.  26. 

«  De  Nat.  Deor.  1.  i.  n.  26. 
e  De  Nat.  Deor.  1.  i.  n.  27. 

•  Acad.  Ciuffist.  I.  iv.  n.  118. 
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master  Xenophanes,  though  he  expressed  himself  in 
different  terms.S 

Empedocles.  According  to  him,  “The  four  ele¬ 
ments,  of  which  he  affirms  all  things  to  be  composed, 
are  divine,”  that  is  to  say,  gods.10  It  is,  however, 
manifest,  that  they  are  mixed,  that  they  have  a  be¬ 
ginning  and  perish,  and  that  they  are  void  of  thought. 

Democritus  “  gives  the  quality  of  gods  as  well 
to  the  images  of  sensible  objects,  as  to  nature  which 
supplies  these  images,  and  to  our  knowledge  and  un¬ 
derstanding.”11  What  he  called  gods  were  atoms. 
To  speak  properly,  he  believed  nothing.  “  I  deny,” 
said  he,  “  that  we  either  know  any  thing,  or  nothing. 

I  deny  that  we  know  even  whether  we  know  that.12 
I  deny  that  we  know  whether  any  thing  exists,  or 
whether  nothing  exists.”  A  worthy  member  of  the 
Eleatic  sect,  whose  favourite  maxim  was  the  Acatalep¬ 
sy ,  or  the  absolute  incomprehensibility  of  all  things. 
This  sect,  which  acknowledged  Xenophanes  for  its 
founder,  formed  the  unbelieving  Protagoras,  and  gave 
birth  to  that  of  Pyrrho. 

Plato.  It  appears  from  all  his  works,  that  he  had 
very  just  thoughts  of  the  Divinity,  but  that  he  was 
afraid  to  explain  himself  freely  in  a  city,  and  at  a 
time,  wherein  it  was  dangerous  to  clash  with  the  pre¬ 
vailing  opinions.  In  the  Timaeus  he  says,  “  that  the 
Father  of  the  world  could  not  be  named  ;  ”  and  in  his 
books  de  Legihus,  “  that  we  should  not  be  curious  to 
know  properly  what  God  is.”13  He  supposes  him  in¬ 
corporeal.  He  attributes  the  formation  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  to  him:14  Opifice  mcedificatoremque  mundi. 
He  says  also,  “that  the  world,  the  heavens,  the  stars, 
the  earth,  souls,  and  those  to  whom  the  religion  of 
our  forefathers  ascribes  Divinity;  all  this,”  he  says, 
“is  God.’Ts  Plato’s  opinion  at  bottom,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  appearance  of  Polytheism,  is,  that  there 
is  but  one  most  good  and  most  perfect  God,  who 
made  all  things  according  to  the  idea  of  the  best  work 
possible. 

Antisthf.nes  says,  “  That  there  are  many  gods 
adored  by  the  nations  of  the  earth,  but  that  there  is 
but  one  natural  God,”  that  is  to  say,  as  Lactantius  ex¬ 
plains  it,  author  of  all  nature.15 

Aristotle  differs  exceedingly  with  himself.  Some¬ 
times  he  affirms  that  the  whole  Divinity  resides  in 
intelligence, 1J  that  is  to  say,  in  the  intelligent  princi¬ 
ple,  by  which  all  thinking  beings  think.  Sometimes, 
that  the  world  is  God.  He  afterwards  discovers  some 
other  being,  who  is  above  the  world,  and  who  takes 
care  to  direct  and  preserve  its  motion.  He  elsewhere 
teaches  that  God  is  nothing  else,  but  the  fire  that 
shines  in  the  heavens. 

Xenocrates  says,  “  that  there  are  eight  gods. 
The  planets  are  five  of  them,  and  all  the  fixed  stars 
together  so  many  scattered  members  of  the  same 
body,  make  but  one.  The  sun  is  the  seventh;  and 
last  of  all,  the  moon  the  eighth.”18 

Theophrastus  in  one  passage  attributes  supreme 
Divinity  to  intelligence;  in  another  to  the  heavens  in 
general;  and  afterwards  to  the  planets  in  particular.1® 

STRATO  says,  “  that  there  is  no  other  God  but  na¬ 
ture:  and  that  nature  is  the  principle  of  all  produc¬ 
tions  and  all  mutations.”20 

Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  famous  sect  of  the  Stoics. 
We  ought  to  expect  something  great  concerning  the 
Divinity  from  him.  The  following  is  the  sum  of  his 
theology,  extracted  principally  from  Cicero’s  second 
book  De  JVatura  Deorum ,  in  which  his  opinions  are 
explained  with  great  extent: — That  the  four  elements 
alone  compose  the  whole  universe:  that  these  four  el 
ements  make  but  one  continued  nature,  without  di 
vision:  that  absolutely  no  other  substance  exists  be 
sides  these  four  elements:  that  the  source  of  intelli 
gence,  and  of  all  souls,  is  the  fire  united  in  the  ether 
where  its  purity  suffers  no  alteration,  because  the  oth¬ 
er  elements  do  not  mingle  with  it:  that  this  intelli- 


•  De  Nat.  Deor.  1.  i.  n.  28.  19  Ibid.  n.  29.. 

ii  Ibid.  19  Acad.  Quaest.  I.  iv.  n.  73s. 

»  De  Nat.  Deor.  1.  i.  n.  30.  11  Ibid.  n.  18. 

19  Ibid.  n.  30.  16  Ibid.  n.  32. 

11  Instit.  Divin.  1.  i.  n.  33.  De  Nat.  Deor.  1.  i.  ti.  33. 

18  De  Nat.  Deor.  1.  i.  n.  34.  18  Ibid,  n  35. 

98  De  Nat.  Deor.  1.  i.  n.  35. 
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gence,  active,  vital  fire  penetra:es  the  whole  universe: 
that  as  intelligence  is  its  property  distinctly  from  the 
other  elements,  it  is  deemed  to  operate  all  things: 
that  it  proceeds  methodically  to  generation,  that  is  to 
say,  it  produces  all  things,  not  blindly  and  by  chance, 
but  according  to  certain  rules  always  the  same:  that 
being  the  soul  of  the  universe,  it  causes  it  to  subsist, 
and  governs  it  with  wisdom,  because  it  is  the  princi- 

f)le  of  all  wisdom:  that  consequently  it  is  God:  that 
le  gives  the  same  denomination  to  Nature,  with  which 
it  is  one  and  the  same,  and  to  the.  Universe,  of  which 
it  is  part:  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  all  the  stars,  as  they 
are  bodies  of  fire,  are  gods:  that  all  things,  wherein 
any  singular  efficacy  resides,  and  wherein  this  active 
principle  manifests  itself  clearly,  deserve  the  name  of 
divinities:  that  the  same  title  ought  also  to  be  given 
to  great  men,  in  whose  souls  this  divine  fire  brightens 
with  uncommon  lustre:  and  lastly,  that  in  whatsoever 
manner  this  soul  of  the  universe  is  represented  to  us, 
and  whatever  names  custom  has  given  it  in  respect  to 
the  different  parts  it  animates,  religious  worship  is  due 
to  it. 

I  am  tired  with  repeating  so  many  absurdities,  and 
the  reader  no  doubt  as  much  as  me,  if  he  has  had 
patience  enough  to  read  them  to  the  end.  He  ought 
not  to  expect  to  see  living  lights  shine  out  from  the 
darkness  of  paganism,  upon  a  subject  so  infinitely 
superior  to  the  weakness  of  human  intellect,  as  the 
nature  of  the  Divinity.  The  philosophers  might  in¬ 
deed,  by  the  pure  strength  of  reason,  have  convinced 
themselves  of  the  necessity  and  existence  of  a  divine 
Being.  Some  of  them,  however,  as  Epicurus,  have 
been  suspected  of  concealing  real  atheism  under  the 
veil  of  specious  words:  at  least  they  dishonoured  the 
Divinity  almost  as  much  by  the  mean  ideas  they  con¬ 
ceived  of  him,  as  they  would  have  done,  had  they 
absolutely  denied  him.l  As  to  what  regards  the  es¬ 
sence  of  the  divine  nature,  they  were  all  widely  mis¬ 
taken.  And  how  should  it  have  been  otherwise,  as 
men  know  no  more  of  God,  than  he  is  pleased  to  re¬ 
veal  to  them'?  The  Abb6  Olivet,  in  his  dissertation 
upon  the  theology  of  the  philosophers,  reduces  their 
sentiments  to  three  general  systems,  which  include 
all  the  particular  opinions  given  us  by  Cicero  in  his 
books  upon  the  nature  of  the  gods.  The  different 
manner  in  which  these  philosophers  disposed  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  universe,  occasioned  their  different  beliefs 
concerning  the  Divinity. 

Some  of  them  believed,  that  mere  matter  alone, 
without  thought  or  reason,  was  capable  of  forming 
the  world:  whether  one  of  the  elements  produced  all 
the  rest  by  different  degrees  of  rarefaction  and  con¬ 
densation,  as  it  appears  Anaximenes  believed  ;  or  that 
matter,  being  divided  into  an  infinity  of  moving  cor¬ 
puscles.  those  corpuscles  assumed  regular  forms  in 
consequence  of  fluttering  accidentally  to  and  fro  in  the 
void,  as  Epicurus  believed ;  or  that  all  the  parts  of 
matter  had  an  intrinsic  gravity,  which  gave  them  a 
necessary  direction,  according  to  Strato’s  opinion. 
Now,  t,he  atheism  of  these  philosophers  is  manifestly 
of  the  greatest  kind,  because  they  acknowledge  no 
other  first  cause  but  inanimate  matter. 

Others  rose  to  this  notion;  that  the  order  of  the 
world  was  too  exquisite  not  to  be  the  effect  of  an  In¬ 
telligent  Cause.2  But  not  conceiving  any  thing  im¬ 
material,  they  believed  Intelligence  a  part  of  matter, 
and  ascribed  that  perfection  to  the  fire  of  the  ether, 
which  they  considered  as  the  ocean  of  all  souls.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Stoics;  with  whom  may  be 
joined  Thales,  and  even  Pythagoras,  Xenophanes, 
Parmenides,  and  Democritus,  who  admitted,  as  well 
as  they,  an  universal  intelligent  matter. 

And.  lastly,  others  comprehended,  that  intelligence 
could  not  be  material,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
distinguish  it  absolutely  from  whatever  is  corporeal. 
But  at  the  same  time  they  believed,  that  bodies  ex¬ 
isted  independently  of  that  intelligence,  and  that  its 
power  extended  no  farther  than  to  dispose  them  into 
order,  and  to  animate  them.  This  was  the  opinion 

t  Nonnullis  videtur  Epicurus,  ne  in  offensionem  Atlieni- 
ensiurn  caderet,  verbis  reliquissc  deos.  re  sustulisse.  De 
ffat  Dee?,  lib.  i.  n.  85. 
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of  Anaxagoras  and  Plato:  an  opinion  much  legs  ink 
perfect  than  that  of  the  others,  as  it  includes  the  idea 
of  spirit,  and  really  distinguishes  the  cause  from  the 
effect,  the  agent  from  matter;  but  still  infinitely  re¬ 
mote  from  truth. 

As  to  the  two  other  classes  of  philosophers,  who 
admitted  no  principles  but  such  as  were  material,  they 
are  absolutely  inexcusable,  and  differ  only  in  their 
blindness,  as  being  more  or  less  blind.  What  we 
read  in  the  book  of  Wisdom  may  be  well  applied  to 
them: — “  Vain  are  all  men  by  nature,  who  are  igno¬ 
rant  of  God,  and  could  not  out  of  the  good  things 
that  are  seen,  know  him  that  is:  neither  by  consider¬ 
ing  the  works,  did  they  acknowledge  the  Workmas- 
ter.  But  deemed  either  fire,  or  wind,  or  the  swift 
air,  or  tki  circle  of  the  stars,  or  the  violent  water,  or 
the  ligb  »  of  heaven,  to  be  the  gods  which  govern  the 
world.”3 * * 

I  speak  here  only  of  the  gods  peculiarly  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  such  by  the  philosophers.  Varro  distin¬ 
guished  three  kinds  of  theologies.  The  fabulous, 
which  was  that  of  the  poets:  the  natural,  taught  by 
the  philosophers:  and  the  civil  or  political,  which 
was  that  established  by  the  state,  and  in  use  among 
the  people.* *  The  first  and  the  last  either  ascribed, 
or  suffered  to  be  ascribed  to  the  gods,  all  the  passions 
and  vices  of  men,  and  the  most  abominable  crimes. 
The  second  seemed  less  void  of  reason,  but  at  bottom 
was  scarce  any  thing  more  religious,  and  included 
absurdities  that  disgrace  human  understanding. 

Cicero6,  in  his  third  book  upon  the  nature  of  the 
gods,  sets  all  these  absurdities  in  their  full  light.  He 
did  not  know  enough  to  establish  true  religion;  but 
he  knew  enough  to  refute  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans, 
the  only  persons  that  rose  up  against  St.  Paul,  when 
he  preached  at  Athens.  The  mere  light  of  nature 
might  suffice  him  for  subverting  falsehood,  but  could 
not  guide  him  to  the  discovery  of  the  truth.  We 
here  discern  the  weakness  of  human  reason,  and  the 
vain  efforts  that  it  makes  alone,  to  raise  itself  up  to 
the  axact  knowledge  of  a  God  truly  hidden,  and  who 
dwells  in  inaccessible  light.6  What  progress  in  this 
respect  has  this  proud  reason  been  capable  of  making, 
during  above  four  ages,  in  the  best  heads  of  Greece, 
in  the  most  illustrious  of  the  pagans  for  their  learn¬ 
ing,  and  the  chiefs  of  their  most  famous  schools? 
There  is  nothing  so  absurd,  that  has  not  been  ad¬ 
vanced  by  some  philosopher.7 8 

And  farther.  Such  of  them  as  professed  a  higher 
degree  of  wisdom,  and  to  whom  God  had  manifested 
his  unity,  did  they  not  keep  this  knowledge  a  secret 
through  an  ungrateful  and  abject  cowardice?  Did  one 
of  them  rise  up  against  the  impiety  which  had  sub¬ 
stituted  mute  idols,  and  figures  not  only  of  men,  but 
of  beasts  and  reptiles,  to  the  true  and  living  God? 
Did  one  of  them  refrain  from  going  to  the  temples, 
though  he  did  not  approve  in  his  heart  of  the  super¬ 
stitious  worship,  which  he  authorized  by  his  presence 
and  example?3  The  only  one,  whose  religion  was 
ut  to  the  trial,  did  he  not  treat  those,  who  accused 
im  of  not  adoring  the  gods  worshipped  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  as  false  accusers?9  His  apologistflO  who  was 
also  his  disciple  and  friend,  does  he  defend  him  in  any 
other  manner,  than  by  affirming  that  he  always  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  same  divinities  as  the  people?  And 
is  not  Plato  himself  obliged  to  own,  that  this  mean 
prevaricator  ordered  an  impious  sacrifice,  even  when 
certain  of  immediate  death?  A  small  extract  from 
one  of  Plato’s  letters  **  shows  us  how  much  he  was 


3  Wisd.  xiii.  1.  2. 

*  S.  August,  de  Civit.  Dei,  1.  vi.  c.  5. 

*  Tullius,  tertio  de  nutura  deorum  libro,  dissolvit  puMi- 
cas  religiones:  Sed  tamen  veram,  quam  ignorabat,  nec  ipse, 
nec  alius  quisquam  potuit  inducere.  Adeo  et  ipse  testatm 
est  falsum  quidem  apparere,  veritatern  tamen  latere.  Imc- 
tant.  de  ira  Dei ,  c.  11. 

s  Verily  thou  art  a  God  that  hidetli  thyself,  O  God  of  Is¬ 
rael  the  Saviour,  Isa.  lxv.  15.  Dwelling  in  the  light,  which 
no  man  can  approach  unto,  1  Tim.  vi.  15. 

1  Nescio  quomodo  nihil  tarn  absurde  dici  potest,  quod  non 
dicatur  ab  aliquo  philosophorum.  Cic.  Divin.  1.  ii.  n.  19. 

8  Scholas  habebant  privates,  et  templa  communia.  S. 
August. 

8  Socrates.  *®  Xenophon.  u  Epist.  Plat,  ad  Dion. 
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afraid  to  explain  himself  upon  the  nature  and  unity 
of  God,  and  in  consequence  how  far  he  was  from  ren¬ 
dering  him  thanks,  from  confessing  him  before  men, 
and  from  exposing  himself  to  the  least  danger  in 
bearing  witness  of  him.  The  shameful  actions  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  false  gods  made  him  blush:  but  he  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  saying,  that  either  they  were  not 
guilty  of  those  crimes,  or  were  not  gods  if  they  had 
committed  them;  without  daring  to  say,  that  there 
was  but  one  God,  and  without  having  the  courage  to 
rise  up  against  the  public  worship,  founded  upon  the 
very  crimes  he  considered  with  horror.! 

It  must  be  said,  to  the  shame  of  paganism,  and  the 
glory  of  the  gospel,  that  a  child  among  us,  With  the 
least  instruction  in  the  catechism,  is  more  certain  and 
more  knowing  in  respect  to  every  thing  necessary 
for  us  to  know  of  the  Divinity,  than  all  the  philoso¬ 
phers  together. 

SECTION  III.— WHETHER  THE  DIVINITY  PRE¬ 
SIDES  OVER  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  WORLD? 

WHETHER  MANKIND  BE  HIS  PECULIAR  CARE? 

The  d  ispute  of  the  ancient  philosophers  concerning 
providence  was,  whether  the  gods  presided  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  world  in  general,  and  whether  they 
descended  to  a  particular  care  of  every  individual  of 
mankind.  Epicurus  was  almost  the  only  one  who 
denied  this  truth. 

“  It  is  asked, said  he,  ‘‘in  what  manner  do  the 
gods  live,  and  how  do  they  employ  themselves?  Their 
life  is  the  most  happy,  ana  the  most  delicious  imagin¬ 
able.  A  god  does  nothing:  he  disturbs  himself  with 
no  kind  of  care:  he  undertakes  nothing.  His  wis¬ 
dom  and  virtue  form  his  joy.  The  pleasures  he  tastes, 
pleasures  that  can  admit  of  no  increase,  he  is  sure  of 
enjoying  for  ever.”  “  This,”  continues  he,  address¬ 
ing  himself  to  Balbus,  who  sustained  the  opinion  of 
the  Stoics,  “  this  is  a  happy  god.  But  as  for  yours,  he 
is  overwhelmed  with  cares  and  labour.  For,  if  you 
believe  that  this  god  is  the  world  itself,  turning  in¬ 
cessantly  as  it  does  round  the  axis  of  the  heavens,  and 
that  too  with  surprising  rapidity,  is  it  possible  for  him 
to  have  a  moment’s  rest?3  Now,  without  rest,  there 
is  no  felicity.  To  pretend  that  there  is  a  God  in  the 
world  who  governs  it,  who  presides  over  the  course 
of  the  stars,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  seasons,  who 
regulates  and  disposes  all  things,  who  has  his  eye  up¬ 
on  the  land  and  sea,  who  makes  the  lives  of  men  his 
concern,  and  who  provides  for  their  wants;  all  this  is 
certainly  giving  him  very  severe  and  laborious  em¬ 
ployments.'* *  Now,  to  be  happy,  according  to  us,  it 
is  necessary  to  possess  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  to  be 
entirely  at  leisure.  Besides,  you  set  an  eternal  mas¬ 
ter  over  our  heads,  of  whom  we  are  to  be  day  and 
night  continually  in  dread.s  For  how  is  it  possible 
not  to  fear  a  God  who  foresees  all  things,  whose 
thoughts  extend  to  all  things,  who  observes  all  things, 
who  believes  all  things  relate  to  him,  who  interferes 
in  all  things,  and  who  is  never  without  employment?” 
The  great  maxim  of  Epicurus  was,  therefore,  “  That 
a  happy  and  immortal  being  had  neither  any  thing  to 
do  himself,  nor  occasioned  employment  for  others.”® 
So  impious  a  doctrine,  which  openly  denies  provi¬ 
dence,  deserved  an  Epicurus  for  its  advocate  and  de¬ 
fender.  And  it  must  be  owned,  that  what  he  says  of 
a  god  who  sees  and  knows  all  things,  and  who  in 
consequence  must  punish  whatever  is  contrary  to  the 
law  of  heaven,  is  the  sole  reason  which  to  this  day 
induces  some  persons  to  believe  there  is  no  providence 
that  watches  over  all  the  actions  of  man,  or  rather  to 
desire  it. 

“  It  is  not  without  reason  that  this  doctrine  occa¬ 
sioned  Epicurus  to  be  consioered  as  a  declared  ene- 


*  Plat,  de  Repub.  1.  iii. 
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3  The  system  of  the  Stoics.  «  Plato’s  system. 

*  Ilaque  imposuistis  in  cervicibus  nostris  sempiternum 
dominum,  quem  (lies  ot  noctes  timeremus.  duis  enim  non 
timeat  omnia  providentem,  et  cogitantem  et  animadvurteh- 
tem,et  omnia  ad  se  pertinere  putantem,curiosum  et  plenum 
negotii  deum  ? 

a  Quod  seternum  beutumque  sit,  id  nec  habere  ipsom  ne- 
gntii  quidquam,  nec  oxhibere  alteri.  De  Nat.  Deor.  1.  i.  n.  45. 


my  of  the  gods,  who  undermined  all  religion,  and 
who  by  his  reasonings,  as  Xerxes  by  his  troops,  level¬ 
led  their  temples  and  altars. ”7  “  For,  after  all,  what 
reason,”  says  Cotta,  “should  oblige  us  to  have  any 
thoughts  of  the  gods,  since  they  have  none  of  us,  and 
absolutely  neither  take  care  of,  nor  do,  any  thing. — 
To  be  bound  to  express  piety  for  them,  would  it  not 
be  necessary  to  have  received  graces  from  them? 
For  wherein  is  a  person  obliged  to  those  who  have 
done  nothing  for  him?  Piety  is  a  justice  paid  by 
man  to  the  gods.  Now,  as  your  gods  have  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  us,  what  can  they  require  from  us?” 

The  prayers  made  to  the  Divinity  in  distress  and 
danger,  the  vows  made  to  him  for  the  attainment  of 
certain  graces,  the  promises  and  oaths  of  which  he  is 
taken  for  witness,  uses  common  to  all  nations  and 
practised  in  all  times,  show  that  mankind  had  always 
Providence  in  their  thoughts.  To  consult  only  our 
own  reason,  such  as  sin  has  left  it,  that  is  to  say,  out 
pride  and  darkness,  we  should  be  tempted  to  believe 
that  it  is  not  treating  the  Divinity  with  sufficient  re¬ 
spect  to  make  him  descend  thus  to  little  circumstan¬ 
ces,  in  representing  to  him  all  our  wants;  to  stipulate 
conditions  with  him,  if  he  vouchsafes  to  hear  them; 
and  to  make  him  intervene  in  our  transactions  and 
engagements.  God  has  thought  fit  by  these  different 
methods  to  preserve  in  the  minds  of  all  people  a  clear 
idea  of  his  providence,  of  the  care  he  takes  of  all 
mankind  in  particular,  of  the  supreme  authority  that 
he  retains  over  all  the  events  of  their  lives,  of  his  at¬ 
tention  in  examining  whether  they  have  faithfully 
kept  their  promises,  and  of  the  punishment  he  will 
inflict  for  the  violation  of  them.  And  indeed  we  see 
that  these  truths  have  always  been  considered  as  the 
firmest  foundations  of  human  society.  “Above  all,” 
says  Cicero,  in  laying  down  rules  for  a  wise  govern¬ 
ment,  “  we  ought  to  be  fully  convinced,  that  the  gods 
are  the  supreme  lords  and  rulers  of  all  things:  that 
whatever  passes  in  the  universe,  is  directed  by  their 
will  and  power:  that  they  delight  in  doing  good  to 
mankind:  that  they  attentively  examine  what  every 
one  is,  what  he  thinks,  how  he  acts,  and  with  what 
piety,  and  what  sentiments,  he  practises  the  duties  of 
religion:  and  lastly,  that  they  make  a  great  difference 
between  the  good  and  the  wicked.”8 

This  passage  shows  us,  that  the  Pagans  not  only 
attributed  the  universal  government  of  the  world  to 
the  Divinity,8  but  were  convinced,  that  he  descended 
to  the  most  minute  particulars,  and  that  not  any  of 
mankind,  not  an  action,  or  even  a  thought,  escaped 
his  attention  and  knowledge.  The  Epicureans  could 
not  support  the  idea  of  a  God  so  near,  so  attentive  to 
them,  and  of  such  piercing  sight.  He  is  supremely 
happy,  said  they,  and  consequently  enjoys  infinite 
tranquillity.  He  is  void  of  anger  and  passion.  Every 
thing  is  indifferent  to  him,  except  repose.  This  is 
what  persons  abandoned  to  their  pleasures  are  still 
fond  of  persuading  themselves,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
importunate  reproaches  of  conscience.  They  are  wil¬ 
ling  to  allow  in  God  a  general  care  of  his  creatures, 
and  a  goodness  like  that  of  princes,  who  govern  their 
dominions  with  wisdom,  but  who  do  not  enter  into 
particulars,  nor  descend  to  love  their  subjects,  and 
distinguish  any  of  them  by  their  peculiar  regard. 
David  did  not  think  in  this  manner.  “The  Lord 
lookelh  from  heaven:  he  beholdeth  all  the  sons  of 
men.  From  the  place  of  his  habitation,  he  Iooketh 
upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  He  fashioneth 
their  hearts  alike:  he  considereth  all  their  works.”10 
In  beholding  all  mankind  from  heaven,  he  does  not 
examine  them  with  a  general  and  confused  view.1* 
Every  individual  is  as  present  to  him  as  if  he  were 

'  De  Nat.  Deor.  I.  i.  n.  115,  1J6. 

*  Sit  igitur  hoc  jam  a  prineipio  persuasum  civibus,  domi¬ 
nos  esse  omnium  rerum  ac  moderatores  deos  ;  eaque  qua: 
gerantur,  eorum  geri  judicio  ac  numine:  eosdemque  opiimS 
de  genere  hominum  ipereri;  et,  qualis  quisque  sit,  quid 
agat,  quid  in  se  admiltat,  qua  mento,  qua  pietate  religiones 
colat.,  intueri;  piorumque  et  impioruin  habere  rationem. — 
De  Leg.  1.  ii.  n.  15. 

»  Nec  verb  uuiverso  generi  hominum  solum,  sod  etiam 
singulis  a  dfis  immortnlibus  consuli  et  provideri  solet.  D$ 
Nat.  Deor.  1.  ii  n.  103. 

10  1’sa.  xxxiii.  13,  14. 
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attentive  to  no  other  object.  He  does  not  see  him  as 
from  a  great  distance,  but  as  immediately  before  his 
eyes.  He  does  not  consider  only  his  outside,  but 
penetrates  into  whatever  is  most  secret  and  retired 
within  him.  He  does  not  only  interrogate  his  heart, 
but  dwells  in  it,  and  is  more  present  and  intimate 
there,  than  the  heart  itself.  In  the  infinite  multitude 
of  men,  that  have  been,  and  now  are,  nothing  escapes 
either  his  sight  or  his  remembrance.  This  knowledge 
and  attention,  which  are  as  incomprehensible  as  his 
being,  are  natural  effects  of  his  being  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  and  of  the  heart  as  well  as  all  the  rest. 
“Who  fashioneth  their  hearts, — who  considereth  all 
their  works.” 

ARTICLE  II. 

OF  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  WORLD. 

I  SHALL  not  tire  the  reader  a  second  time  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  account  in  this  place  of  the  various  systems 
of  the  ancient  philosophers  concerning  the  formation 
of  the  world,  which  vary  infinitely,  and  are  some 
more  absurd  than  others.  I  shall  scarce  speak  of  any 
of  them,  except  thosp  of  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans, 
whose  systems  upon  this  subject  are  most  known  and 
celebrated.  It  is  not  my  design  to  enter  very  deeply 
into  them,  but  to  give  only  a  general  idea  of  them. 

SECTION  I. — SYSTEM  OF  THE  STOICS  CONCERN¬ 
ING  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  WORLD. 

According  to  the  Stoics,  the  intelligent  part  of 
nature  only  set  the  material  and  nonintelligent  part  of 
it  in  motion,  which  as  well  as  itself  had  existed  from 
all  eternity.  This  appears  very  clearly  from  one  pas¬ 
sage  of  Cicero,  not  to  mention  many  more.  To  ob¬ 
viate  and  remove  the  objections,  that  might  be  made 
against  Providence,  in  respect  to  several  things  either 
useless  or  pernicious,  with  which  the  world  abounds, 
the  Stoics  replied:  “Nature  has  made  the  best  use 
she  could  of  the  elements  that  existed.”1  Could  the 
pre-existence  of  matter  be  more  expressly  implied? 
Aristotle,2 *  and  many  other  philosophers,  were  also 
of  the  same  opinion.  What  the  Stoics  called  “  the 
Soul  of  the  world,”  3  was  that  intelligence,  that  rea¬ 
son,  which  they  believed  diffused  throughout  nature. 
And  wbat  was  this  intelligent,  sensitive,  rational 
principle?  Why,  nothing  but  the  etherial  fire  which 
penetrates  all  bodies:  or  rather,  nothing  but  mecha¬ 
nic  laws,  which  they  ascribed  principally  to  the  ce¬ 
lestial  fire,  and  according  to  which  every  thing  was 
formed,  and  every  thing  acted  necessarily.  Accord¬ 
ingly  Zeno  defined  nature,  “  a  fire  of  subtle  art,  which 
proceeded  methodically  to  generation.”  4 * * * 8  For  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  action  of  creating  and  generating  peculiar 
to  art.  Cicero  uses  the  term  create  in  this  place, 
which  might  give  reason  to  believe,  that  he  knew  and 
admitted  the  action  of  producing  out  of  nothing, 
tvhich  is  creation  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 
But  he  uses  the  same  word  in  many  other  places  to 
express  a  simple  production;  and  none  of  his  works 
give  the  least  room  to  believe,  that  he  had  so  singu¬ 
lar  a  notion,  as  that  of  creation  properly  so  called.s 
As  much  may  be  said  of  all  the  ancients  who  have 
treated  the  physics,  as  Cicero  expressly  shows:  Exit 
aliquid  quod  ex  niKilo  oriatur ,  aut  in  nihilum  subito 
occidat  ?  Quis  hoc  physicus  dixit  unquam?  6  It  was 
a  received  principle  with  all  the  philosophers,  that 
matter  neither  could  be  produced  from,  nor  reduced 
to,  nothing. 


>  Ex  iis  naturis  quse  erant,  quod  effici  potuit  optimum, 
effectum  est.  Dt  Nat.  Deor.  1.  ii.  n.  86. 

»  Arist.  Physic.  1.  viii. 

a  In  natura  sentiente  ratio  perfecta  inest,  quam  vim  ani- 

mum  dicunt  esse  mundi.  Acad.  Qucest.  1.  i.  n.  28,  29. 

*  Zeno  ita  naturam  definit,  ut  earn  dicat  “  ignem  esse  ar- 

tificiosum  ad  gignendum  progredientem  via.”  Censet  enim 

artis  maxime  proprium  esse  creare  et  gignere.  De  Nat. 
Deor.  1.  ii.  n.  57. 

8  Natura  fingit  homines  et  creat  imitatores  et  narratores 
facetos.  2.  De  Orat.  n.  219. 

Omnium  rerum  quas  et  creat  natura  et  tuetur,  summum 
bonum  est  in  corpore.  De  Finib.  I.  v.  n.  38. 

Qua  in  terris  gignuntur,  omnia  ad  usum  hominum  crean- 
»ur.  Offic.  1.  i.  n.  22. 

6  Lib.  2.  de  Divinit. 


De  nihilo  nihil,  in  nihilum  nil  posse  reverti. 

Pers.  Sat.  3. 

Epicurus  in  express  terms  denies  this  power  to  the 
Divinity: 

Nullam  rem  k  nibilo  gigni  divinitus  unquam. 

Lactantius,7  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  Cicero’s 
books  De  Natura  Deorum,  which  cannot  be  applied 
with  certainty  to  the  system  of  the  Stoics:  because, 
as  it  is  detached,  it  does  not  entirely  appear  of  which 
sect  of  philosophers  it  is  to  be  understood.  However, 
it  seems  very  proper  to  explain  what  they  thought 
concerning  the  formation  of  the  world.  I  shall  in 
sert  it  here  at  length.  “It  is  not  probable,”  say 
the  speaker,  “  that  matter,  from  which  all  things  de¬ 
rived  their  origin,  was  itself  formed  by  the  divine 
Providence;  but  rather,  that  it  has,  and  always  had 
an  intrinsic  and  natural  force,  which  renders  all  its 
modifications  possible  to  it.” 8  “As  a  workman, 
therefore,  when  he  works  upon  a  building,  does  not 
produce  the  matter  for  it  himself,  but  uses  that  which 
he  finds  ready  made;  and  as  he  who  forms  a  figure  of 
wax  finds  the  wax  produced  to  his  hand:  so  the 
divine  Providence  must  have  had  a  matter,  not  that  it 
had  produced  itself,  but  which  it  found  in  a  manner 
at  hand,”  and  prepared  for  its  designs.  “  That  if  God 
did  not  produce  the  first  matter,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  he  produced  either  earth,  air,  fire,  or  water.” 

The  comparison  of  the  architect  and  the  statuary 
is  entirely  proper  for  explaining  the  system  of  the 
Stoics.  Their  god,  (whom  Cicero  calls  the  divine 
Providence  in  this  place,)  and  which  is  only  the  eth¬ 
er,  as  we  have  observed,  did  not  create,  or  produce 
the  matter  of  which  the  world  is  formed  out  of  no¬ 
thing;  but  he  modified  it,  and,  in  disposing  the  parts 
of  matter,  before  in  confusion,  he  made  earth,  air, 
water,  and  that  gross  fire  which  we  know:  that  is  to 
say,  he  gave  them  the  form  and  disposition  in  which 
we  see  them. 

The  workman,  says  Lactantius  in  the  passage  1 
have  just  cited,  cannot  build  without  wood,  because 
he  is  not  capable  of  producing  it  of  himself;  and  of 
that  he  is  incapable  because  he  is  man,  or  weakness 
itself.9  But  God  produces  all  that  he  pleases  out  of 
nothing,  because  he  is  God,  or  power  itself,  that 
knows  neither  measure  nor  bounds.  For  if  he  is  not 
omnipotent,  he  is  not  God. 

SECTION  II.— -SYSTEM  OF  THE  EPICUREANS  CON¬ 
CERNING  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  WORLD. 

In  the  system  of  the  Epicureans  (and  the  Stoic* 
were  of  the  same  opinion  in  this  point)  these  two 
words,  world  and  universe ,  had  a  different  significa¬ 
tion.10 *  By  the  world  they  understood  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  and  all  they  contained;  and  by  the 
universe,  not  only  the  heavens  and  the  earth  with  all 
they  contain,  but  also  the  infinite  void,  which  they 
supposed  beyond  the  world.  For  they  believed  the 
world  full  and  limited,  (or  a  limited  plenum:)  but 
they  supposed  it  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  an  in¬ 
finite,  and  absolutely  void,  space.  Accordingly  they 
divided  all  nature,  the  whole  universe,  into  two  parts 
bodies  and  space,  or  void.H 


’  Lact.  Div.  Instit.  I.  ii.  c.  8. 

•  Non  est  probabile,  earn  materiam  rerum,  unde  orta  sunt 
omnia,  esse  divina  providentia  effectam ;  sed  habere  et  ha- 
buisse  vim  et  naturam  suam.  Ut  igitnr  faber,  cum  quid 
Bdificaturus  est,  non  ipse  facit  materiam,  sed,ea  utitur  qum 
sit  parata,  fictorque  item  ccra:  sic  isti  providentise  divinis 
materiam  prsesto  esse  oportuit,  non  quam  ipse  faceret,  sed 
quam  haberet  paratam.  Quod  si  nonest  a  Doo  materia  fac¬ 
ta,  ne  terra  quidem,  et  aqua,  et  aer,  et  ignis  a  Deo  factus  est. 

9  Faber  sine  ligno  nihil  tedificabit,  quia  lignum  ipsura 
facere  non  potest:  non  posse  autem,  imbecillitatis  est  hu¬ 
man®.  Deus  yero  facit  sibi  ipse  materiam,  quia  potest; 
posse  enim,  Dei  est:  nam,  si  non  potest,  Deus  non  est.  Ho¬ 
mo  facit  ex  eo  quod  est,  quia  per  mortalitatem  impecillia 
est;  per  impecillitatem,  definit®  ac  modicse  potestatis.  De¬ 
us  autem  facit  ex  eo  quod  non  est,  quia  per  ®ternitatem  for- 
tis  est,  per  fortitudinem  potestutis  immons®,  quse  fine  ar 
modo  caret  sicut  vita  factoris.  Lactant.  ibid.  c.  10. 

10  Plut.  de  Placit.  Philos.  1.  ii.  c.  1. 

11  Sunt  qui  omnia  Natur®  nomine  appellent,  ut  Epicurus 
qui  ita  dividit :  Omnia,  quoe  secundum  Naturam,  esse  Cor 
pora  et  Inane.  2.  De  Nat.  Deor.  n.  82. 
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Omnis  ut  est  igitur  per  se  Natura  duabus 
Consistit  rebus,  quae  Corpora  sunt  et  Inane. 

Lucret.  I.  ii. 

This  distinction  i9  necessary  for  understanding  the 
system  of  the  Epicureans.  For  they  supposed,  as  a 
certain  principle,  that  without  the  vacuum,  there 
could  not  have  been  any  motion  or  even  production 
in  the  world. 

Qu8b,  si  non  esset  Inane, 

Non  tam  sollicito  motu  privata  carerent, 

Uuim  genita  omnino  nulla  ratione  fuissent ; 

Undique  materies  quuniam  stipata  fuisset. — Tb.  1.  i. 

According  to  the  Epicureans,  the  fortuitous  con¬ 
course  of  atoms  formed  the  world. 

Atom  is  a  Greek  word,  which  signifies  indivisible. 
It  is  a  corpuscle  of  every  kind  of  figure,  from  num¬ 
bers  of  which  all  other  bodies  are  formed.  Atoms 
are  not  objects  of  the  senses,  through  their  extreme 
smallness,  which  makes  them  imperceptible. 

Moschus  the  Phoenician,  Leucippus,  and  Democri¬ 
tus,  were  the  first  philosophers  who  advanced  the 
doctrine  of  atoms. t  They  suppose  that  of  these  little 
corpuscles,  some  are  smooth,  some  rough,  some  round, 
some  angular,  and  others  curved,  and  in  a  manner 
hooked;  and  that  heaven  and  earth  were  formed  by 
the  fortuitous  concourse  of  these  atoms. 

But  Epicurus  particularly  insisted  upon  this  doc¬ 
trine,  which  he  placed  in  honour,  introducing  how¬ 
ever  some  alterations  in  it,  by  which  Cicero  affirms, 
that  he  only  spoiled  the  doctrine  of  Democritus,  in¬ 
stead  of  correcting  and  improving  it.2 

Democritus  places  atoms  in  an  infinite  space,  with¬ 
out  either  middle  or  extremities.3  There,  in  motion 
from  all  eternity,  they  unite  and  adhere  to  each  other, 
and  by  such  meeting  and  concourse,  form  the  world 
as  we  see  it.  Cicero  cannot  bear  that  a  philosopher, 
in  explaining  the  formation  of  the  world,  should  speak 
only  of  the  material,  without  saying  a  word  of  the 
efficient  cause.  And  indeed,  what  an  absurdity  is  it 
to  suppose,  that  certain  solid  and  indivisible  bodies 
move  of  themselves  from  all  eternity  by  their  natural 
weight!  This  Democritus  holds  as  well  as  Epicurus: 
for  the  latter  also  gave  his  atoms  a  natural  and  in¬ 
trinsic  activity,  which  sufficed  to  put  them  in  motion : 
but  he  differed  from  the  former  in  other  points. 

Epicurus  pretends,  indeed,  that  atoms  tend  of 
themselves  directly  downwards,  which  motion  he  says 
is  that  of  all  bodies.*  Afterwards  coming  to  reflect, 
that,  if  all  atoms  tended  continually  downwards  in  a 
direct  line,  and  by  a  perpendicular  motion,  it  would 
never  be  possible  for  one  of  them  to  touch  another, 
he  subtly  imagined  a  declination  or  obliquity  in  their 
motion,  by  the  means  of  which  the  atoms  striking 
against  each  other,  blend  and  hook  themselves  to¬ 
gether,  and  form  the  world,  with  all  the  parts  that 
compose  it.  Thus,  by  a  mere  fiction,  he  gives  them, 
at  the  same  time,  a  slight  declination  or  obliquity  of 
motion,  without  alleging  any  cause  for  it,  which  is 
shameful  toanatural  philosopher;  and  deprives  them 
also  without  any  cause  of  the  direct  motion  down¬ 
wards,  which  he  had  advanced  as  the  law  or  ten¬ 
dency  of  all  bodies.  However,  with  all  the  supposi¬ 
tions  he  invents,  he  does  not  effect  what  he  pretends. 
For  if  all  atoms  have  an  equal  declination  or  obliquity 
of  motion,  they  will  never  adhere  to  each  other. 
And  if  some  have  it,  and  not  others,  to  give  these  a 
direct,  and  those  an  oblique,  motion,  is  giving  them 
different  employments  upon  trust  and  at  a  venture. 
With  all  this,  it  would  not  cease  to  be  impossible  for 
such  a  fortuitous  clash  or  concourse  of  atoms  ever  to 
produce  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  universe.  “  If 
the  fortuitous  concourse,  of  atoms,”  says  Cicero,  else¬ 
where,6  “is  capable  of  forming  the  world,  why  will 
it  not  as  well  form  a  portico,  a  temple,  a  house,  or 

»  Ista  flagitia  Democriti,  sive  etiam  ant§  Leuoippi,  esse 
corpuscula  qutedam  laevia,  alia  aspera,  rotunda  aliai  partial 
autem  angulata,  curvata  quredam  el.  quasi  adunra:  ex  his 
effectum  esse  ccelum  atque  terram,  nulla  cogente  natura,  sed 
concursu  quodam  fortuito.  De  Nat.  Dear.  I.  i.  n.  66. 

a  Democrito  adjicit,  perpauca  mutans,  sed  ita  ut  ea,  quffi 
corrigere  vult,  mini  quidem  depravere  videatur.  Dc  Finib. 
L  i.  n.  17. 

s  Do  Finis.  .  ii.  n.  17,  18.  «  lb.  n.  18 — 20. 

*  Do  Nat.  Deor.  1.  ii.  n.  94. 
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a  city;  works  of  much  less  difficulty?  To  reason  in 
so  absurd  a  manner,  one  would  think,  that  these  phi¬ 
losophers  had  never  once  looked  up  towards  the 
heavens,  nor  beheld  all  their  wondrous  and  various 
beauties.”  6 

The  doctrine  of  void  had  induced  Epicurus,  as  well 
as  some  other  philosophers,  to  suppose  a  plurality  of 
worlds,  formed,  as  well  as  this  we  inhabit,  by  the 
fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms. 

Quare  etiam  atque  etiam  tales  fateare  neccsse  est, 

Esse  alios  alibi  congressus  material, 

dualis  hie  est,  avido  complexu  quem  tenet  Hither. 

Lucret.  1.  ii. 

Gassendi  considers  this  opinion  as  contrary  not  only 
to  the  holy  Scriptures,  which  mention  no  plurality 
of  worlds,  and  seem  to  suppose  only  one,  but  also  to 
that  of  the  greatest  philosophers,  as  Thales,  Pythago¬ 
ras,  Empedocles,  Anaxagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Zeno 
the  Stoic,  and  many  others.  He  owns  however  it 
cannot  be  demonstrated,  that  there  are  not  other 
worlds  besides  this,  because  it  is  ip  the  power  of  God 
to  create  as  many  as  he  pleases:  but  that  it  would  be 
contrary  to  reason,  to  affirm  actually  that  there  are 
more,  because  God  has  not  revealed  that  to  us. 

SECTION  III.— PLATO’S  FINE  THOUGHT  OF  THE 
FORMATION  OF  THE  WORLD. 

I  DO  not  undertake  to  examine  what  Plato’s  opin¬ 
ions  were  concerning  the  formation  of  the  world, 
which  would  require  great  discussion.  He  some¬ 
times  calls  matter  eternal;  by  which  he  does  not  un¬ 
derstand  that  it  subsisted  visibly  from  all  eternity, 
but  that  it  subsisted  intellectually  in  the  eternal  idea 
of  God.  This  is  what  he  means,  when  he  says,  “  the 
exemplar  or  model  of  the  world  is  from  all  eternity.”  " 

Some  lines  before  he  has  the  thought  of  which  I 
speak  in  this  place:  “God  considering  his  work,  and 
finding  it  perfectly  conformable  to  his  idea  and  ori¬ 
ginal,  rejoiced,  and  in  some  measure  applauded  him¬ 
self.”8  What  Plato  says  here,  that  God  formed  the 
world  according  to  the  exemplar  he  had  conceived 
of  it  in  himself,  is  very  remarkable.  As  a  skilful 
workman  has  the  whole  disposition  and  form  of  his 
work  in  his  head  before  he  begins  it,  and  works  ac¬ 
cording  to  those  ideas,  so  that  what  he  executes,  may 
be  said  to  be  only  a  copy  of  the  original  he  has  be¬ 
fore  imagined,  every  work  that  subsists,  being  pure 
imitation;  in  like  manner  God,  in  creating  the  world, 
only  executed  the  idea  he  had  conceived  of  it  from 
all  eternity.  For  the  world,  and  all  that  it  contains, 
existed  intellectually  in  God,  before  it  existed  really 
in  nature.  These  are  Plato’s  ideas,  which  he  might 
very  possibly  have  extracted  from  the  Scriptures,* 
where  we  find  that  God  gives  Moses  models  of  all 
the  works,  it  is  his  will  that  prophets  should  execute. 
What  is  said  in  Genesis  of  God’s  first  approbation  of 
his  works  as  they  came  from  his  hands,  and  afterwards 
of  them  all  in  general,  when  he  had  finished  them, 
might  more  immediately  have  supplied  Plato  with 
that  sublime  idea  of  the  eternal  exemplars  upon  which 
the  world  was  formed.  For  these  words,  “  and  God 
saw  every  thing  that  he  had  made:  and  behold  it  was 
very  good,”  to  signify,  as  the  new  interpreter  of  Gene¬ 
sis  observes,  “  that  God  considering  all  his  works  at 
one  view,  and  comparing  them  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  eternal  model  of  which  they  are  the  expres¬ 
sion,  found  their  beauty  and  perfection  most  excel¬ 
lent.”!! 

In  the  little  I  have  now  said  of  Plato’s  opinions 
concerning  the  formation  of  the  world,  may  be  seen 
how  much  he  rose  upon  the  physical  principles,  which 
he  might  before  have  taken  from  Heraclitus. 

The  design  of  God,  in  setting  before  our  eyes  the 
infinite  wonders  of  the  world,  was  to  make  us  discern, 

e  Cevte  ita  temerfi  de  mundo  effutiunt,  ut  mihi  quidem 
nunquam  hunc  admirabilem  cceli  ornatum,  qui  locus  est 
proximus,  suspexisse  videantur.^  , 

T  Tb  7T3l(>X$6b'yfAX)  TTObVTOt  XluoVX  £<TTIF  0P«  Plat,  in  Ti- 
mffio,  p.  38. 

a  'Hyio-fia  rs  ui  iCifgavSi U  Jti  Jii  o/«oiov  T* 

rrcefcGsiX^a  iwi vo'yitrsv  xri£yu<ru<rdcci.  Ibid.  p.  37. 

a  Some  have  believed,  that  he  had  seen  them  during  his 
travels. 

io  Gen.  i.  31.  11  Mr.  du  GueU 
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In  the  motion  of  all  the  parts  of  the  universe,  their 
relation  to  each  other,  ana  the  concert  between  them, 
Him  who  has  created,  and  who  governs  them.  He 
has  every  where  placed  footsteps  of  himself.  He  has 
concealed  and  veiled  himself  under  the  objects  of 
nature;  but  these  objects  are  so  beautiful  and  grand, 
that  they  reveal  the  wisdom  which  formed,  and  di¬ 
rects  them  in  a  thousand  different  manners.  How 
therefore  could  it  possibly  happen,  that  men  consi¬ 
dered  as  the  sole  sages  of  the  earth,  should  be  so 
blind  and  stupid  as  to  attribute  such  wonderful  effects 
to  chance,  destiny,  matter,  and  the  simple  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  of  motion,  without  God’s  having  any 
other  part  in  them  than  to  obey  those  laws?  What 
is  the  intellect  of  man  abandoned  to  its  own  dark¬ 
ness?  The  first  words  in  the  most  ancient  book  in 
the  world  reveal  to  us  this  great  truth:  “In  the 
beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.” 
These  few  words  fix  plainly,  by  the  authority  of  re¬ 
velation,  all  the  doubts,  and  dispel  all  the  difficulties, 
which  so  long  perplexed  the  philosophers  upon  one 
of  the  most  essential  points  of  religion.  They  were 
not  capable  of  knowing  it  perhaps  with  entire  cer¬ 
tainty  by  the  sole  light  of  reason,  but  they  at  least 
might  and  ought  to  have  had  some  idea  of  it.  For 
either  God  must  necessarily  have  created  the  heavens, 
the  earth,  and  mankind;  or  they  must  have  been 
eternal,  which  is  far  more  inconceivable.  Can  a  ra¬ 
tional  and  unprejudiced  mind  ever  be  convinced  in 
earnest,  that  matter,  brute  and  void  of  intelligence 
in  itself,  could  form  beings  that  wear  the  stamp  of 
perfect  wisdom?  The  faith  shortens  the  way  very 
much,  and  spares  us  abundance  of  pains.  There  are 
subjects,  in  which  reason,  unaided  by  that  light,  can 
make  no  progress  with  any  certainty. 

ARTICLE  III. 

OF  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  SOUL. 

There  is  hardly  any  question,  about  which  the 
philosophers  are  more  divided,  than  that  which  re¬ 
lates  to  the  nature  of  the  soul;  and  there  is  hardly 
one,  which  shows  more  sensibly,  of  what  human 
weakness  is  capable,  when  guided  solely  by  its  own 
lights.  They  dispute  much  with  each  other  about 
what  the  soul  is,  where  it  resides,  whence  it  derives 
its  origin,  and  what  becomes  of  it  after  death. i  Some 
believe  the  heart  itself  to  be  the  soul.  Empedocles 
says,  it  is  the  blood  which  is  mingled  in  the  heart: 
and  others  that  it  a  certain  part  of  the  brain. 
Many  affirm,  that  neither  the  heart,  nor  the  brain, 
are  the  soul  itself,  but  only  the  seat  of  the  soul;  and 
that  it  is  a  breath,  or  else  a  fire.  This  last  is  the 
opinion  of  Zeno  the  Stoic.  Aristoxenus  the  musi¬ 
cian,  who  was  also  a  philosopher,  makes  it  consist  in 
a  certain  harmony  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body. 
Xenocrates  places  it  in  numbers,  as  Pythagoras  had 
thought  before  him.  Plato  distinguishes  three  parts 
in  the  soul.  He  places  the  principal,  which  is  rea¬ 
son,  in  the  head:  and  makes  the  two  others,  choler 
and  cupidity,  reside,  the  first  in  the  breast,  and  the 
other  under  the  heart.  Aristotle  perceiving,  that 
not  one  of  the  four  principles,  of  which,  according  to 
him,  all  things  are  made,  was  susceptible  of  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  soul,  as  thinking,  knowing,  loving,  hat¬ 
ing, Sic.  supposes  a  fifth,  to  which  he  gives  no  name; 
calling  the  soul  by  a  new  term,  that,  according  to 
Cicero,  signifies  a  continued  and  uninterrupted  mo¬ 
tion,  but  a  term  in  effect,  of  which  the  most  learned 
neither  understand  nor  can  explain  the  force.2 

This  is  the  enumeration  Cicero  gives  us  of  the 
various  opinions  of  the  philosophers  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  soul.  For  as  to  that  of  Democritus, 
who  makes  it  consist  of  atoms,  he  does  not  think  it 
worth  repeating.  He  concludes  this  detail  with  these 
words,  which  seem  to  express  a  great  indifference 
for  so  important  a  subject:  “  Which  of  all  these  opin¬ 
ions  is  true,  some  goa  may  know;  we  content  our- 


i  Cic  Tusc.  Quaest.  I.  i.  n.  18,  22. 

*  Quintum  genus  adhibet,  vaeans  nomine  ;  et  sic  ipsum 
animum  appellat  novo  nomine,  qasi  quandam 

continuatam  motionem,  et  pererinem.  Cic.  ibid. 


selves  with  inquiring  which  is  the  most  pubable.  * 
The  system  of  the  Academy,  which  he  espoused, 
was,  that  the  false  is  universally  mingled  in  such  a 
manner  with  the  true,  and  resembles  it  so  much,  that 
there  is  no  certain  mark  to  distinguish  them  from 
each  other.  Accordingly  Cicero,  in  the  places  where 
he  mentions  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  speaks  of  it 
almost  always  with  doubt,  and  as  one  who  supposes 
the  systems  for  and  against  it  equally  possible  and 
rational.  And  would  to  God  that  only  the  ancient 
philosophers  were  to  be  reproached  with  this  way  of 
thinking!  It  certainly  argues  a  deplorable  blindness 
in  them,  and  a  renunciation  of  all  light  and  reason. 
But  this  doubt,  when  voluntary  and  confirmed,  is 
absolutely  monstrous  and  inconceivable  in  a  Christ¬ 
ian.  “The  immortality  of  the  soul,”  says  M.  Pascal 
in  bis  Thoughts,  “  is  a  thing  of  such  importance  to 
us,  and  concerns  us  so  highly,  that  one  must  have 
lost  all  reason  to  be  indifferent  about  it.  All  our 
actions  and  thoughts  must  have  so  different  a  bent 
according  to  our  belief,  that  there  are  or  are  not 
eternal  good  things  to  be  hoped,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  take  any  step  with  sense  and  judgment,  without  re¬ 
gulating  it  with  a  view  to  this  point,  which  ought  to 
be  our  final  object.” *  4 *  Is  there  any  stupidity,  I  could 
almost  say  brutality,  like  that  of  daring  to  risk  an 
eternity  of  happiness,  or  misery,  upon  a  mere  doubt? 

Many  of  the  philosophers,  of  whom  I  have  been 
speaking,  admitted  only  bodies,  and  no  pure  spirits 
distinct  from  matter;  even  the  Stoics,  whose  moral 
doctrine  in  other  respects  included  such  fine  princi¬ 
ples,  were  of  this  number.  They  did  not  believe, 
that  the  soul  was  absolutely  immortal,  but  only  made 
it  live  a  great  while,  like  crows,  says  Cicero.6  Vos- 
sius,6  in  his  treatise  upon  idolatry,  believes,  that  by 
that  great  while,  they  understood  the  whole  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  till  the  general  conflagration.  For, 
according  to  the  Stoics,  by  an  ultimate  revolution, 
the  whole  world  was  to  become  only  fire.'7  Particu¬ 
lar  souls  were  then,  with  all  the  rest,  to  be  resolved 
into,  and  blended  with  the  universal  soul,  their  first 
principle.  Till  then  they  were  to  inhabit  the  upper 
region,  where  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
philosophize  at  their  ease,  supremely  happy,  in  the 
clear  vision  of  the  universe.  Cicero  describes  this 
philosophical  beatitude  with  a  kind  of  enthusiasm.8 
“Certainly,”  says  he,  “we  shall  be  happy,  when, 
with  our  bodies,  we  shall  have  thrown  off  a  1 1  passion 
and  disquiet.  What  now  constitutes  our  joy,  when 
free  from  all  care  we  apply  ourselves  ardently  to 
some  object  that  engages  and  delights  us,  we  shall 
then  do  with  far  greater  liberty;  abandoning  our¬ 
selves  entirely  to  the  contemplation  of  all  things 
which  it  will  be  given  us  to  know  perfectly.  The 
situation  itself  of  the  places  which  we  shall  have  at¬ 
tained,  in  facilitating  to  us  the  view  of  celestial  ob¬ 
jects,  and  in  kindling  in  us  the  desire  of  penetrating 
their  beauties,  will  enable  us  fully  to  satisfy  the  insa¬ 
tiable  ardour  natural  to  us  for  knowing  truth. - 

And  it  will  discover  itself  more  or  less  to  us,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  we  shall  have  been  more  or  less  solicitous 
to  nourish  ourselves  with  it  during  our  abode  upon 

earth.9 - What  a  sight  will  it  be,  when  we  shall 

be  able  at  one  view  to  behold  the  whole  earth,  its 
situation,  figure,  limits,  and  all  its  regions,  whether 
inhabited,  or  desert  and  void  through  excess  of  heat 
and  cold!”  Behold  here  then  the  extent  of  philo¬ 
sophic  beatitude!  What  blindness  and  misery !  We 
see,  however,  through  this  darkness,  an  admirable 
and  very  instructive  principle:  that  in  the  other  life, 
truth  will  reveal  itself  to  us  in  proportion  as  we  have 
sought  after  and  loved  it  in  this. 

The  philosophers,  who  admit  the  immortality  of 

3  Harum  sententiarum  quae  vera  sit,  deus  aliqois  viderit: 

quae  verisimillima,  magna  qusistio  est. 

4  Chap.  i. 

6  Stoici  usuram  nobis  largiuntur,  tanquam  cornicibusi 
din  rnansuros  aiunt  animus,  semper  negant.  Tusc.  Quast. 
1.  i.  n.  77. 

6  '■  c'  1®-  ’  Nat.  Deor.  1.  ii.  n.  118. 

8  Tusc.  Quaest.  1.  i.  n.  44,  45. 

9  Praecipue  verb  fruentur  ea,  qui  turn  etiam,  cum  has 
terras  incolentes  circumfusi  erant  caligine,  tamen  auie  men¬ 
tis  dispicere  cupiebant. 
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ihe  soul,  give  it  a  more  noble  employment  after  death. 

1  do  not  examine  whether  Aristotle  is  to  be  ranked 
in  that  number.  That  question  has  exercised  and 
divided  the  learned,  and  is  not  for  his  honour,  from 
only  continuing  dubious.  As  to  Plato,  we  see  in  all 
his  works,  that,  as  well  as  Socrates  his  master,  and 
Pythagoras  who  preceded  them,  he  believed  the  soul 
to  be  immortal.  Cicero,  after  having  repeated  many 
of  his  proofs,  adds,  that  Plato  seems  to  endeavour  to 
persuade  others  of  this  truth,  and  to  be  fully  con¬ 
vinced  of  it  himself.l 

Plato,  treading  in  the  steps  of  Socrates,  opens  two 
ways  for  souls  alter  death :  2 * * * 6 *  one  of  these  lead  such  as 
have  sullied  themselves  with  crimes  and  violence  upon 
earth  to  the  place  of  torments;  and  by  the  other  ascend 
to  the  august  assembly  of  the  gods,  the  pure  and  in¬ 
nocent  souls,  that,  during  their  abode  in  bodies,  have 
had  as  little  intercourse  as  possible  with  them,  and 
have  industriously  imitated  the  life  of  the  gods,  from 
whom  they  derive  their  origin,  by  practising  every 
kind  of  virtue.  Right  reason  alone  made  these  great 
philosophers  perceive,  that,  to  justify  Providence,  it 
was  necessary  that  there  were  rewards  for  the  good, 
and  punishments  for  the  wicked,  after  this  life. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF  NATURE. 

This  is  properly  the  place  where  I  should  treat 
the  Physics  at  large,  and  enumerate  the  principal 
questions  it  considers,  in  order  to  show  the  origin 
and  progress  of  this  science,  and  the  different  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  ancients  and  moderns  concerning  it.  But 
this  subject,  besides  exceeding  my  ability,  is  too  vast 
and  extensive  to  be  contained  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  an  abridgment.  The  reader  may  find  it 
treated  with  great  perspicuity  in  the  work  of  F. 
Reynault  the  Jesuit,  entitled.  The  ancient  origin  of 
the  modem  physics,  of  which  I  have  made  great  use. 
He  retains  a  very  extraordinary  moderation  in  it, 
whilst  he  does  equal  justice  to  the  ancients  and  mo¬ 
derns.  I  shall  content  myself,  therefore,  with  some 
general  reflections. 

The  physics  alone,  or  almost  alone,  were  for  many 
ages  the  employment  and  delight  of  the  learned  of 
Greece.  They  were  the  reigning  science  there  dur¬ 
ing  about  four  hundred  years.3  The  philosophers 
were  divided  into  two  famous  schools:  the  Ionic,  of 
which  Thales  was  the  founder;  and  the  Italic,  who 
followed  Pythagoras,  as  I  have  observed  before.  But 
the  philosophers,  who  acquired  most  fame  in  respect 
to  physics,  were  Democritus  and  Leucippus,  because 
Epicurus  adopted  their  system,  which  we  have  ex¬ 
tensively  from  Lucretius. 

This  system,  as  I  have  already  observed,  admitted 
no  principles  but  matter  and  void;  two  points,  of 
which  the  one,  namely,  vacuity,  is  scarce  conceiva¬ 
ble;  and  the  other  repugnant  to  reason,  especially  in 
respect  to  the  inclination  or  obliquity,  which  Epi¬ 
curus  gives  his  atoms.  Notwithstanding  the  absur¬ 
dities  of  this  system,  the  Epicureans,  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  were  the  only  natural  philosophers  of  antiquity. 
They  at  least  saw,  that  the  causes  of  what  happens 
to  bodies  were  to  be  sought  only  in  bodies,  as  well 
as  their  properties,  motion,  rest,  and  figure:  and, 
with  this  principle,  they  do  not  explain  certain  par¬ 
ticular  effects  amiss,  though  they  err  grossly  in  re¬ 
spect  to  first  causes. 


•  Plato  pro  immortalitate  animae  tot  rationes  attulit,  ut 
voile  caeteris,  sibi  certe  persuasisso,  videatur.  Tusc.  Quast. 
L  i.  n.  49. 

a  Ita  oensebat  (Socrates)  duas  esse  vias  duplicesque  our- 
sus  animorum  e  corpora  excedentium.  Nam  qui  se  humanis 
vitiis  contaminassent,  et  se  totos  libidinibus  dedissent,  qui- 
bus  csecati  velut  domesticis  vitiis  atque  flagitiis  se  inqui- 
nassent,  vel  in  rep.  violanda  fraudes  inexpiabiles  concepis- 
sent,  iis  dcmum  quoddam  iter  esse,  soclusum  a  oonoilio  deo- 
rum.  Qui  autem  se  integros  castosque  servavissent,  quibus- 
que,  fuisset  minima  cum  corporibus  contagio,  seseque  ab  his 
semper  sevoo.assent,  essentque  in  corporibus  humanis  vitam 
imitati  deorum  ;  his  ad  illos,  a  quibus  essent  profecu,  redi- 
tum  facilem  patere.  Tusc.  Quast.  1.  i.  n.  72. 

*  From  Thales  to  Hipparchus,  with  whom  the  natural 
philosophers  of  antiquity  end  very  near  that  number  of 
years  are  computed. 
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Aristotle  treated  the  physics,  or  rather  spoiled  them, 
in  explaining  corporeal  effects  by  terms  that  can  re¬ 
late  only  to  mind,  as  sympathy ,  antipathy,  horror, 
&c.  and  in  defining  things  only  by  some  of  their  ef¬ 
fects,  often  ill  chosen,  expressed  in  an  obscure  man¬ 
ner,  and  almost  always  without  showing  their  causes. 

It  was  not  till  an  age  before  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ,  that  the  physics  began  to  appear  at  Rome, 
and  to  speak  the  Roman  language  there  by  the  mouth 
of  Lucretius.  “  At  length,”  says  that  philosophical 
poet,  “  the  secrets  of  nature  are  no  longer  mysteries; 
and  I  can  boast  of  being  the  first  that  taught  them  to 
speak  the  language  of  our  country.” 

Denique  natura  htac  rerum  ratioque  repertaest 
Nuper ;  et  hanc  primus  cum  prinns  ipse  reperlus 
Nunc  ego  sum,  in  patrias  qui  possim  vertere  voces 

Lucr.  1.  v. 

Seneca  says, 4  that  the  causes  of  the  eclipses  of  the 
moon,  and  of  many  other  phenomena  in  nature,  were 
but  lately  known  at  Rome;  with  what  reason  I  can¬ 
not  say.  Long  before  Pliny’s  time,  the  day  and  hour 
of  eclipses  were,  foretold  :  s  and  Cicero  assures  us,  that 
in  his  time  the  hour  and  magnitude  of  all  eclipses, 
either  of  sun  or  moon,  had  been  calculated  for  all 
succeeding  ages.6  Sulpitius  Gallus,  the  evening  be¬ 
fore  Paulus  JEmilius  was  to  give  Perseus  battle,  fore¬ 
told  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  that  was  to  happen  the 
same  night,  and  gave  the  army  the  reasons  of  it.T 
The  eclipse  began  exactly  at  the  hour  he  had  men¬ 
tioned,  which  made  the  troops  consider  him  as  a  per¬ 
son  of  more  than  human  knowledge.  “Edita  bora 
luna  cum  defecisset,  Romanis  militibus  Galli  sapien- 
tia  prope  divina  videri.”  This  last  example  proves, 
that  this  kind  of  knowledge  was  very  rare  among  the 
Romans  in  those  days,  who  never  applied  themselves 
very  much  either  to  the  study  of  physics,  or  the  other 
superior  sciences. 

The  Greeks  differed  much  from  them  in  this  point. 
They  cultivated  them  during  a  great  length  of  time, 
and  if  the  honour  of  inventing  them  be  not  their  due, 
nobody  can  deny  them  that  of  having  exceedingly 
improved  them.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  system  of 
the  world  applauded  in  our  days,  of  which  the  an¬ 
cients  have  not  at  least  had  some  knowledge.  If  we 
fix  the  earth  with  Tycho  Brahe,  in  order  to  make 
the  sun,  circled  with  Mercury  and  Venus,  turn  round 
it,  that  system  was  known  to  Vitruvius.8  Some  fix 
the  sun  and  stars,  to  make  the  earth  turn  round  from 
west  to  east  exactly  upon  its  centre:  and  this  is  the 
system,  at  least  in  part,  of  Ecphantus  the  Pythago¬ 
rean,  and  of  Nicetas  the  Syracusan.  The  system 
now  in  vogue,  is  that  which  places  the  sun  in  the 
centre  of  a  vortex,  and  the  earth  in  the  numbei-  of 
the  planets:  and  which  makes  the  planets  turn  round 
the  sun  in  the  following  order:  Mercury,  nearest  the 
sun;  Venus;  the  Earth  turning  upon  its  centre,  with 
the  Moon  revolving  round  it;  Mars;  Jupiter;  and 
Saturn  last  of  all.  This  system  of  Copernicus  is  not 
new:  it  is  that  of  Aristarchus,9 io  and  part  of  the  math¬ 
ematicians  of  antiquity;  of  Cleanthes  of  Samos;  >9  of 
Philolaus; 11  of  the  Pythagoreans,!2  and  very  probably 
of  Pythagoras  himself. 

And,  indeed,  it  had  been  a  wonder  if  this  system 
of  Copernicus,  which  seems  so  rational,  had  never 
entered  into  the  thoughts  of  any  of  the  ancient  phi¬ 
losophers.  This  system,  I  say,  appears  very  rational. 
For,  if  the  earth  did  not  move,  the  sun  and  all  the 
stars,  which  are  very  great  bodies,  must  make  an 
immense  revolution  round  the  earth  in  twenty-four 
hours;  and  the  fixed  stars,  which  would  be  in  the 


*  Cur  luna  deficiat,  hoc  apud  nos  quoque  nuper  ratio  ad 

certum  perduxit.  Senec.  Nat.  Quasi.  1.  vii.  c.  25. 

*  Invents  est  jampridem  ratio  praenuntians  horns,  non  mo- 

do  dies  ac  nodes,  soils  lunaeque  defectuum.  Plin.  l.xx,  c.  2. 

6  Defectiones  solis  et  lunte  cognita:  prffi  dictffique  in  omne 
posterum  tempus,  qute,  quantte,  qnando  futurae  sint.  Cic. 
De  Nat.  Deor.  J.  ii.  n.  135. 

v  Liv.  I.  xliv.  n.  37. 

8  Vitruv.  de  Archit.  I.  ix.  p.  284,  et  287.  Plut.  de  PlaciL 
Philos.  I.  iii.  p.  896.  Cic.  Acad.  Quiest.  1.  iv. 

»  Slob.  Eclog.  Phys.  p.  54,  ot.  56. 

io  Pint,  de  Facie  in  Orbe  Lunar,  p.  923. 

i‘  Plut.  de  Placit.  Philos,  p.  896. 
io  Aristot.  de  Ccelo,  I.  ii.  c.  13.  p.  658. 
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greatest  circle,  where  the  motion  is  always  the  strong¬ 
est,  would  in  one  day  take  a  compass  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  leagues,  aud  go  farther  than  from 
Paris  to  China  in  the  time  one  could  pronounce  these 
words,  Go  to  China.  For  all  this  must  happen,  if 
the  earth  does  not  turn  round  upon  its  own  axis 
every  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  not  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive,  that  it  does  turn  round  in  this  manner,  which 
at  most  is  not  above  nine  thousand  leagues,  a  trifle 
in  comparison  with  three  hundred  millions. 

Among  the  moderns,  rational  physics  had  made 
little  progress,  till  the  times  of  Descartes.  He  took 
from  the  Epicureans  the  principle.  That  to  explain 
the  effects  of  bodies,  recourse  was  to  be  had  only  to 
bodies.  But  religion  taught  him  to  reject  their  im¬ 
pious  principles  of  necessity  and  chance.  For  the 
principle  of  his  physics  he  lays  down  a  God  the  Cre¬ 
ator  and  First  Mover.  He  also  proscribed  the  Va¬ 
cuum  as  inconceivable,  and  atoms,  admitting  matter 
to  be  divisible  ad  infinitum,  or,  as  he  terms  it  him¬ 
self,  ad  indefinitum.  With  matter  and  motion,  which, 
he  owns,  could  proceed  only  from  the  hands  ot  God, 
he  had  the  boldness  to  create  a  world  :  and  instead 
of  tracing  effects  to  their  causes,  he  pretended  to 
establish  causes,  and  to  deduce  effects  from  them. 
From  thence  flows  his  hypothesis  of  Vortices,  which 
is  the  most  probable  opinion  hitherto  advanced  upon 
the  causes  of  the  universe,  though  in  a  great  number 
of  particular  consequences,  Descartes,  in  effect  of  the 
weakness  inseparable  from  human  nature,  is  frequent¬ 
ly  enough  mistaken. 

His  physics  reigned  in  peace,  when  Newton  under¬ 
took  to  dethrone  them.  He  set  the  vacuum  on  foot 
again,  and  pretended  to  demonstrate  the  impossibi¬ 
lity  of  vortices;  in  a  word,  to  subvert  entirely  the 
Cartesian  physics.  Hence  ensued  a  great  war  in  the 
learned  world,  which  has  been  carried  on  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  warmth  and  vigour  on  both  sides.  Whether 
the  learned  Englishman  has  succeeded  or  not,  is  a 
question  that  does  not  concern  me,  and  will  not  soon 
be  decided.  He  has  at  least  been  more  circumspect 
than  Descartes,  in  having  proposed  to  himself  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  known  effects  to  the  discovery  of  their 
causes. 

It  must  be  owned  in  general,  that  in  respect  to  phy¬ 
sics,  the  moderns  have  very  much  improved  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  ancients,  and  have  added  many  new  disco¬ 
veries  to  them  of  great  importance.  And  it  could 
not  have  happened  otherwise.  Could  it  be  possible, 
for  so  many  fine  geniuses,  as  successively  applied 
themselves  to  the  observation  of  Nature,  during  the 
course  of  so  many  ages,  not  to  have  enriched  physics, 
especially  since  they  have  discovered  extraordinary 
aids  which  the  ancients  had  001?  Nature  is  an  in¬ 
exhaustible  fund,  and  curiosity  has  scarce  any  bounds. 
Hence  it  was  no  illusion,  when  Seneca  foresaw,  that 
posterity  would  discover  abundance  of  secrets  in  na¬ 
ture  unknown  in  his  time.  “  Nature,”  said  that  great 
man,  “  does  not  disclose  all  her  mysteries  at  once. 
The  time  will  come,  when  much  that  is  now  hid  will 
appear  in  full  light.  Posterity  will  wonder  how  such 
evident  things  escaped  us;  and  even  the  vulgar  know 
what  we  are  ignorant  of.”1  This  opinion  is  entirely 
reasonable,  and  rich  in  sense.  Many  things  have  con¬ 
duced  to  the  considerable  progress  of  the  physics 
among  the  moderns.  They  may  be  said  to  have  en¬ 
tirely  changed  face,  and  soared  to  new  heights,  since 
the  learned  have  made  it  a  law  to  themselves  to  study 
nature  in  nature  itself,  to  make  use  of  their  own  eyes 
and  reason  for  discovering  its  mysteries,  and  no  lon¬ 
ger  subject  themselves  blindly'  and  without  examina¬ 
tion  to  the  judgment  of  others;  in  a  word,  since  they 
have  thrown  ott'they'oke  of  authority',  which  in  phy¬ 
sical  matters  ought  not  to  enslave  our  minds,  and  is 
only  proper  to  keep  them,  through  weak  respect,  in 
a  state  of  idle  and  presumptuous  ignorance.  What 
progress  did  physics  make  during  the  course  of  the 
fourteen  or  fifteen  ages,  in  which  the  authorities  of 


1  Eerum  natura,  sacra  sua  non  simul  tradit - Veniet 

tempus,  quo  ista,  queenunc  latent,  in  lucem  dies  extrahat — 

quo  posteri  nostri  tam  aperta  necisse  nos  mirentur - 

Multa  venientis  tevi  populus  ignota  nobis  sciet. 


Aristotle  and  Plato  were  alternately  the  .aw?  That 
method  served  only  to  excite  vain  disputes,  to  pre¬ 
vent  generous  efforts,  and  to  extinguish  all  curiosity 
and  emulation;  whilst  the  lives  of  philosophers  most 
capable  of  improving  the  physics,  passed  in  knowing 
what  had  already  been  thought,  rather  than  what  one 
ought  to  think. 

1  always  disliked  a  maxim  of  Cicero’s,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  pleased  him  much,  and  which  he  repeals  more 
than  once.  It  is,  that  he  had  rather  err  with  Plato, 
than  think  aright  with  the  other  philosophers.  “Er- 

rare  mehercule  malo  cum  Platone - quam  cum  istis 

vera  sentire.’’2  I  do  not  see  how  this  thought  can  con¬ 
sist  with  good  sense.  Is  it  ever  just  to  prefer  error  to 
truth,  under  whatever  fine  name  or  specious  form  it 
may  conceal  itself?  We  see  here  the  tendency  of  this 
kind  of  idolatry  for  great  men.  Only  religion  has  a 
right  to  captivate  our  minds  in  this  manner,  because 
it  has  God  himself  for  its  voucher,  and  there  is  no 
fear  of  erring  with  it. 

Every  body  knows  how  much  nature  seems  to  affect 
concealing  her  secrets  from  us.  To  discover  her  mys¬ 
teries.  it  is  necessary  to  follow  her  step  by  step;  we 
must,  to  use  the  expression,  surprise  her  in  her  ope¬ 
rations;  we  must  make  observations  and  experiments; 
we  must  have  a  due  number  of  phenomena,  in  order 
to  establish  a  just  principle  for  explaining  them; 
and  experiments  must  verify  conjectures.  The  an¬ 
cients  practised  all  I  have  now  said  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree,  and  not  without  success.  But  the  sagacity  of 
the  moderns,  assisted  by  the  invention  of  many  new 
instruments,  has  rose  exceedingly  upon  their  know¬ 
ledge.  The  principal  of  their  new  inventions  are  the 
telescope,  the  microscope,  the  Torricellian  tube,  or 
the  barometer,  and  the  air-pump. 

One  Zachariah  Jansen  invented  the  telescope  and 
microscope  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century; 
Torricelli  the  tube,  which  bears  his  name,  otherwise 
called  the  barometer,  about  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century';  and  Otho  Guerick  the  air-pump, 
some  time  after. 

Zachariah  Jansen  was  a  Hollander  of  Middleburg 
in  Zeland,  by  trade  a  spectacle-maker.  Chance,  by 
which  a  great  number  of  the  finest  discoveries  are 
made,  and  under  which  divine  Providence  delights  to 
conceal  itself,  had  a  great  share  in  this  of  Jansen. 
Without  any  premeditated  design,  he  placed  two 
spectacle-glasses  at  a  certain  distance  opposite  to 
each  other,  and  perceived,  that  the  two  glasses  in  that 
situation  magnified  objects  considerably.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  he  fixed  glasses  in  that  manner,  and  from  the 
year  1590  made  one  of  the  length  of  twelve  inches. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  telescope,  which  was  af¬ 
terwards  greatly  improved.  The  inventor  of  the  te¬ 
lescope  did  in  little  almost  what  he  had  done  in 
large;  and  from  thence  came  the  microscope.  To 
the  former  of  these  instruments  we  are  indebted  for 
the  knowledge  of  the  heavens,  at  least  in  part;  and 
to  the  latter  for  that  of  a  new  little  world.  For  we 
must  not  believe  that  we  see  every  thing  that  inhabits 
the  earth.  There  are  as  many  species  of  invisible  as 
visible  animals.  We  see  them  from  the  elephant  to  the 
mite.  And  there  our  sight  ends.  But  at  the  mite 
begins  an  infinite  multitude  of  animals,  of  which  that 
insect  is  the  elephant,  and  which  our  eyes  cannot  dis¬ 
cern  without  aid.  By  the  help  of  the  microscope 
we  see  thousands  of  insects,  swimming  and  darting  to 
and  fro,  in  the  hundredth  part  of  a  drop  of  water. 
Lewenhoek  says,  that  he  has  seen  fifty  thousand  in  a 
very  small  drop  of  liquor.  These  glassses  may  be 
said  to  be  a  new  organ  of  sight,  which  one  could  not 
have  presumed  to  expect  from  the  hands  of  art.  How 
much  would  the  ancients  have  been  surprised,  if  it 
had  been  foretold  to  them,  that,  by  the  means  of  cer¬ 
tain  instruments,  their  posterity  should  one  day  see 
an  infinity  of  objects  not  seen  by  them:  a  heaven  un 
known  to  them,  and  plants  and  animals,  of  which  they 
did  not  so  much  as  suspect  the  possibility. 

Torricelli  was  mathematician  to  the  duke  of  Flo¬ 
rence,  and  Galileo’s  successor.  Galileo  explained 
the  rise  of  water  in  pumps  to  about  thirtv-two  feet 


s  Tuscul.  1.  i.  n.  39. 
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by  saying  that  nature  abhorred  a  vacuum,  and  he  fixed 
that  height  as  the  limit  of  its  efficacy.  In  1643,  Tor¬ 
ricelli  tried  the  efficacy  of  this  imaginary  horror  in 
quicksilver.  He  caused  a  glass  tube  of  three  or  four 
feet  to  be  made  and  sealed  at  the  end  hermetically. 
This  he  filled  with  quicksilver,  and  turned  it  upside 
down  as  is  still  practised.  The  quicksilver  came 
down:  but  stopped,  as  of  itself,  at  the  depth  of  be¬ 
tween  twenty-seven  and  twenty-eight  inches. 

Otho  Guerick,  consul  of  Magdeburg,  formed  the 
design  of  trying  a  much  greater  kind  of  vacuum  than 
that  of  the  tube  of  Torricelli.  Accordingly,  he  caused 
a  large  round  vessel  of  glass  to  be  made,  with  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  small  opening  at  bottom,  and  a  pump  and 
sucker  to  draw  the  air  out  of  the  vessel.  And  this 
was  the  origin  of  the  air-pump.  Wonders  came  from 
his  hands,  that  amazed  philosophers,  no  less  than 
other  people.  With  what  astonishment,  for  instance, 
did  the}'  not  see  two  brass  basins,  made  exactly  in 
the  form  of  hemispheres,  and  applied  to  each  other 
at  their  edges,  that  could  not  be  separated  by  eight 
horses  on  a  side  made  fast  to  each  of  them,  and  draw¬ 
ing  different  ways. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  much  these  machines, 
and  others  of  a  like  nature,  invented  by  the  moderns, 
and  much  improved  by  use  itself,  and  length  of  time, 
must  have  conduced  to  the  progress  of  physical  ob¬ 
servations. 

But  what  has  contributed  most  to  it,  is  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  academies.  The  last  age  gave  birth  to 
four  of  the  most  famous,  almost  at  the  same  time. 
The  Academy  del  Cimento,  at  Florence;  the  Royal 
Society,  at  London;  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
at  Paris;  and  the  Academy  of  the  Curious  in  the  se¬ 
crets  of  nature,  in  Germany.  The  desire  of  support¬ 
ing  the  reputation  of  a  body  of  which  one  is  a  mem¬ 
ber,  and  of  distinguishing  one’s  self^by  important 
works,  is  a  powerful  incentive  with  the  learned,  which 
keeps  them  almost  continually  in  action.  Besides 
which,  only  societies,  and  societies  protected  by  the 
prince,  are  capable  of  making  the  necessary  collec¬ 
tion  of  observations  and  well-attested  facts,  for  estab¬ 
lishing  a  future  system.  Neither  the  learning,  pains, 
life,  nor  faculties  of  a  single  person  suffice  for  that. 
Too  great  a  number  of  experiments,  of  too  many  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  all  too  frequently  repeated  in  too  many 
various  manners,  and  pursued  with  the  same  spirit 
for  too  great  a  length  of  time,  are  necessary  to  that 
effect. 

I  admire  the  wisdom  and  modesty  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  that,  notwithstanding  the  many  learned 
works  with  which  it  has  enriched  the  public,  and  the 
many  useful  discoveries  that  are  the  fruits  of  its  la¬ 
bours  and  observations,  considers  the  sciences,  at 
least  the  physics,  as  still  in  their  cradle.  But  I  ad¬ 
mire  still  more  the  religious  use  it  makes  of  such 
curious  knowledge,  which,  according  to  it,  ought  to 
inspire  us  with  a  high  regard  for  the  Author  of  nature, 
from  the  admiration  of  his  works.  “One  can  scarce 
help  repeating  often,”  say  its  memoirs,  “that  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  physics,  the  most  common  objects  become 
so  many  miracles,  as  soon  as  we  consider  them  with 
certain  eyes.”  And  in  another  place,  “  The  sublime 
reflections  into  which  the  physics  lead  us  upon  the 
Author  of  the  universe,  are  not  to  be  ranked  among 
its  simple  curiosities.  That  great  work,  always  the 
more  wonderful  the  more  it  is  known,  gives  us  so 
high  an  idea  of  the  Artificer,  that  we  find  ourselves 
lost  in  admiration  and  reverence  of  him,  as  often  as 
we  look  into  it.  True  physics  rise  so  high  as  to  be¬ 
come  a  kind  of  theology.”  Before  I  proceed  to  the 
mathematics,  I  shall  touch  lightly  upon  Physic  or 
Medicine,  Anatomy,  Botany,  and  Chemistry,  all  which 
are  either  parts  of,  or  relate  to,  physics  in  general  or 
natural  philosophy.  Tertullian  calls  the  physician’s 
art  the  sister  of  philosophy ;  and  every  body  knows 
the  three  others  depend  on  physic. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

I  TREAT  what  relates  to  Physic  in  a  separate  chap¬ 
ter,  to  which  I  add  Botany,  Chemistry,  and  Anatomy, 
which  are  parts  of  it,  but  of  which  I  shall  say  very 
Ittle 


SECTION  I — OF  PHYSIC. 

Physic  is  undoubtedly  of  the  same  date  with  dis« 
eases,  for  men  have  endeavoured  to  rid  themselvei 
of  them,  ever  since  they  knew  them;  and  diseases  are 
almost  as  ancient  as  the  world  itself,  because  they 
were  the  effect  and  punishment  of  sin.  Men  were 
long  each  his  own  physician,  and  it  is  hard  to  fix  the 
time  when  physic  was  first  made  an  art  and  profes¬ 
sion.  Necessity  and  experience  made  way' for  them. 
In  certain  countries,  those  who  had  been  cured  of 
some  disease,  wrote  down  how,  and  by  what  remedies 
it  had  been  effected,  and  deposited  these  accounts  in 
the  temples,  for  the  instruction  of  others  in  like  ca¬ 
ses.1 *  In  other  places,  as  in  Egypt  and  Babylonia, 
the  sick  were  exposed  in  public,  in  order  that  such 
as  passed  by,  who  might  have  been  sick  and  cured  of 
the  same  distemper,  might  give  them  advice.2 

The  Egyptians  considered  their  god  Hermes,  or 
Mercury,  as  the  inventor  of  medicine.  It  is  certain 
that  they  cultivated  it  both  earlier  and  with  greater 
success  than  any  other  people.  The  Greeks  disputed 
that  glory  with  them,  or  at  least  followed  them  very 
close  iii  it.  They  will  supply  us  with  all  the  physi¬ 
cians,  of  whom  I  shall  speak:  forthe  Romans  applied 
themselves  little  to  this  science.  Before  the  Trojan 
war,  Chiron  the  Thessalian,  surnamed  the  Centaur, 
who  was  Achilles’s  governor,  made  himself  famous 
in  physic,  by  the  cure  of  wounds,  and  the  knowledge 
of  simples,  which  he  imparted  to  that  hero,  and  his 
friend  Patroclus. 

JEsculapius,  Chiron’s  disciple,  did  not  give  place 
to  his  master.  Pindar  represents  him  as  extremely 
versed  in  all  the  parts  of  physic.3  Fable  tells  us,  Ju¬ 
piter,  enraged  that  he  had  restored  Hippolitus  the  son 
of  Theseus  to  life,  killed  him  with  thunder;  which 
intimates,  that  by  his  skill  he  cured  such  desperate 
diseases  that  he  was  said  to  restore  the  dead  to  life. 
Having  been  placed  in  the  number  of  the  immortals., 
temples  were  erected  to  him  in  different  places  as  the 
god  of  health.  The  most  famous  was  that  of  Epi- 
daurus.  It  was  from  thence,  in  consequence  of  a 
famous  disputation,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Q. 
Ogulnius,  that  he  is  pretended  to  have  come  to  Rome 
in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  and  to  have  delivered  the 
city  from  the  plague,  in  the  year  461  from  its  foun¬ 
dation.  A  temple  was  afterwards  built  for  him  with¬ 
out  the  walls.  That  of  Cos,  the  country  of  Hippoc¬ 
rates,  was  also  very  famous.  In  it  were  several  ta¬ 
bles  or  paintings,  on  which  were  written  down  the 
remedies  the  god  had  directed  many  sick  persons  to 
take,  who  had  been  cured  in  effect. 

Homer  makes  mention  in  the  Iliad  of  jEsculapius’ 
two  sons,  both  famous  physicians,  the  one  called  Ma- 
chaon,  very  expert  in  chirurgical  operations,  which 
in  those  times,  as  well  as  in  the  succeeding  ages,  was 
not  distinct  from  the  practice  of  physic;  the  other 
Podalirius,  more  versed  in  the  kind  of  physic  called 
afterwards  zoyuj,  that  is  to  say,  founded  upon  prin¬ 
ciples  and  reasonings.4 *  On  his  return  from  the  Tro¬ 
jan  war,  Podalirius  was  driven  by  a  tempest  upon 
the  coasts  of  Caria,  where  he  cured  a  daughter  of 
king  Damaethus,  by  bleeding  her  in  both  arms.  The 
father,  by  way  of  reward,  gave  her  to  him  in  mar¬ 
riage.  Among  other  children,  he  had  one  called  Hip- 
polochus,  from  whom  Hippocrates  says  he  was  de¬ 
scended. 

Pliny  5  supposes  an  interval  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
years  between  the  siege  of  Troy  and  the  Peloponne¬ 
sian  war,  that  is  to  say,  the  time  of  Hippocrates; 
which  is  not  quite  exact.  Celsus  6  places  Pythagoras, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  his  two  succes¬ 
sors,  and  some  other  philosophers,  as  Empedocles  and 
Democritus,  in  the  number  of  celebrated  physicians. 

Physicians  are  distinguished  into  different  classes 
and  sects.  Some  are  called  Empirics,  because  they 
followed  experience  almost  entirely  in  their  practice. 
Others,  of  whom  Hippocrates  was  the  chief,  joined 


»  Plin.  1.  xxix.  in  Procem. 

a  Her.  1.  i.  c.  197.  Strab.  1.  i.  p.  155.  et  1.  xvi.  p.  746. 

3  Pindar.  Pythior.  Od.  3. 

4  Steph.  Byzapt.  in  voce  Syrna.  3  Plin.  1.  29  8, 1 

6  Cels,  in  PA 
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reason  with  experience,  which  kind  of  physic  took 
the  name  of  Dogmatic  or  Rational  from  them.  Some 
affected  to  depart  from  all  other  physicians,  and  to 
follow  a  peculiar  method  of  their  own:  these  were 
called  the  Methodists.  I  shall  not  confine  myself 
scrupulously  to  this  division.  I  shall  only  follow  the 
order  of  time,  and  speak  of  such  physicians  as  were 
most  known.  All  the  different  sects  of  physicians, 
for  there  is  a  great  number  of  them,  are  learnedly 
treated  in  Mr.  Daniel  le  Clerc’s  History  of  Physic,  a 
work  of  profound  erudition. 

DemOcedes  of  Crotona  gave  proofs  of  his  skill, 
in  restoring  sleep  and  health  to  king  Darius,  (Ant.  J. 
C.  519,)  whom  a  sprain  of  the  foot,  occasioned  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse,  kept  perpetually  awake,  and  in 
excessive  pain,  which  the  physicians  of  the  country 
were  not  able  to  remove.  He  afterwards  cured  the 
queen  Atossa  of  an  ulcer,  which  she  had  long  con¬ 
cealed  out  of  modesty.  I  have  related  this  physi¬ 
cian’s  history,  with  that  of  Darius. 

Heruphieus  acquired  also  great  fame  by  physic, 
A.  M.  3704,  Ant.  J.  C.  300.  He  made  much  use  of 
botany,  and  still  more  of  anatomy,  in  which  he  made 
reat  improvements.!  The  princes  permitted  him  to 
issect  the  living  bodies  of  condemned  criminals,  of 
whom  a  great  number  passed  through  his  hands. 
This  made  Tertullian  call  him  an  executioner  rather 
than  a  physician.i 2 

HERumcusof  Sicily,  flourished  under  Artarxerxes 
Longimanus,  A.  M.  3540,  Ant.  J.  C.464.  The  sect  call¬ 
ed  from  using  scarce  any  remedy  except 

diet  and  a  regimen  of  life,  acknowledged  him  their 
chief;  as  well  as  that  called  the  Gymnastic  sect,  from 
making  great  use  of  the  exercise  of  the  body  for  re¬ 
storing  and  confirming  health.2 * *  He  was  the  brother 
of  the  famous  rhetorician  Gorgias;  but  is  best  known 
by  one  of  his  disciples. 

Hippocrates,  of  the  island  of  Cos,  is  that  illustri¬ 
ous  disciple.  His  birth  is  dated  the  first  year  of  the 
80th  Olympiad,  A.  M.  3544,  Ant.  J.  C.  460.  He  is  said 
to  have  descended  from  rEsculapius  by  Heraclides  his 
father,  and  from  Hercules  by  his  mother  Praxitea. 
He  first  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  natural  things 
in  general,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  the  human  body 
in  particular.  His  own  father  was  his  first  master. 
He  also  received  lessons  from  another  celebrated  phy¬ 
sician,  Herodicus,  of  whom  I  spoke  last.  He  made  a 
great  proficiency  in  all  the  parts  of  physic,  and  car¬ 
ried  the  knowledge  of  it  as  high  as  was  possible  in 
those  days. 

I  have  already  said  that  he  was  born  at  Cos.  That 
island  was  consecrated  to  the  god  fEsculapius,  who 
was  adored  there  in  a  particular  manner.  It  was  a 
custom  for  all,  who  had  been  cured  of  any  distemper, 
to  make  an  exact  memorandum  of  the  symptoms  that 
had  attended  it,  and  the  remedies  by  which  they  had 
been  relieved.  Hippocrates  had  caused  all  these  ac¬ 
counts  to  be  copied,  which  were  of  no  small  advan¬ 
tage  to  him,  and  served  him  instead  of  a  great  length 
ot  experience. 

His  vast  capacity  appeared  in  a  peculiar  manner 
during  the  plague,  that  raged  particularly  in  the  city 
of  Athens  and  throughout  Attica  during  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  war,  A.  M.  3574,  Ant.  J.  C.  430.  I  have  re¬ 
lated  elsewhere  his  great  zeal  and  devotion  for  the 
preservation  of  his  country,  the  noble  disinterested¬ 
ness  which  induced  him  to  refuse  the  advantageous 
offers  of  the  king  of  Persia,  and  the  extraordinary  ho¬ 
nours  with  which  Greece  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
itself  to  reward  the  important  services  he  had  ren¬ 
dered  it. 

The  people  of  Abera  are  said  to  have  wrote  to  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  desiring  him  to  come  thither  and  visit  De¬ 
mocritus.  They  saw  that  philosopher  regardless  of 
every  thing,  laugh  at  every  thing,  say  that  the  air  was 
full  of  images,  and  boast  that  he  made  voyages  into 
the  vast  immense  of  things.  Considering  all  this  as 
so  many  symptoms  and  beginnings  of  frenzy,  they 

i  Gallen.  Comment,  ii.  in  lib.  Hippoe. 

»  Herophilus  ille  medicus,  aut  lanius,  qui  sexcentos  exe- 

cuit,  ut  naturam  scrutaretur:  qui  homines  odiit,  ut  nosset. 

Tertul.  lib.  de  anima ,  c.  10. 

‘  Eustath  in  Iliad. 


were  afraid  he  would  run  mad,  and  that  his  great 
learning  would  entirely  turn  his  brain.  Hippocrates 
set  them  right,  and  judged  very  differently  of  Democ 
ritus’  condition.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  letters 
ascribed  to  Hippocrates,  whence  this  fact  is  taken, 
are  genuine. 

The  writings  which  he  left  behind  him  in  great  num¬ 
ber,  have  always  been  and  still  are  considered,  as  a 
very  excellent  and  proper  foundation  for  the  study  of 
physic.  He  has  preserved  the  remembrance  of  an 
event  in  them,  which  says  much  for  his  ingenuousness 
It  is  the  sincere  confession  of  an  error,  which  he  had 
committed  in  dressing  a  wound  in  the  head:  for  an¬ 
ciently,  as  we  have  observed,  physic,  surgery,  and 
pharmacy,  were  not  distinct  professions.  He  is  not 
ashamed  to  own,  at  the  expense  in  some  measure  of 
his  glory,  that  he  was  mistaken ;  lest  others,  after  him 
and  by  his  example,  should  fall  into  the  same  error.4 
Little  minds,  says  Celsus,  and  men  of  vulgar  abilities, 
do  not  act  in  this  manner,  but  are  much  more  careful 
of  the  small  reputation  they  have,  because  they  can 
lose  nothing  without  impoverishing  themselves.  Only 
great  geniuses,  conscious  themselves  of  the  abundance 
they  otherwise  possess,  are  capable  of  such  a  confes¬ 
sion,  and  of  neglecting  the  little  .‘osses,  that  diminish 
nothing  of  their  riches  and  opulence.  He  makes  also 
another  confession,  that  argues  an  admirable  spirit  of 
candour  and  ingenuity.  Ot  forty-two  patients,  whose 
distempers  he  describes  in  his  first  and  third  books 
upon  epidemical  diseases ,  he  owns  that  he  cufed  only 
seventeen,  that  the  rest  died  under  his  hands.  In  the 
second  book  of  the  same  work,  speaking  of  a  kind  of 
quinsy  attended  with  dangerous  symptoms,  he  says, 
that  all  his  patients  recovered.  “  Had  they  died,” 
adds  he,  “  I  should  have  said  so  with  the  same  free¬ 
dom.”  In  another  place,6  he  complains  modestly  of 
the  injustice  of  those  who  cry  down  physic,  under  the 
pretence,  that  many  people  die  in  the  hands  of  phy¬ 
sicians — as  if,  says  he,  the  death  of  the  patient  might 
not  be  imputed  to  the  insurmountable  violence  of  the 
distemper,  as  much,  or  rather  more,  than  to  the  fault 
of  the  physician.  He  declares,6  that  it  is  no  dishonour 
to  a  physician,  when  he  is  at  a  loss  how  to  act  in  cer¬ 
tain  difficult  cases,  to  call  in  other  physicians,  in  or¬ 
der  to  consult  with  them  upon  what  is  necessary  to 
be  done  for  the  patient’s  good.  Whence  we  see  that 
such  consultations  are  an  ancient  custom. 

The  character  of  a  truly  honest  man  and  one  of  the 
greatest  probity,  appears  in  the  oath  of  Hippocrates, 
with  which  he  introduces  his  works.  He  calls  the 
gods,  who  preside  over  physic,  to  witness  the  sincere 
desire  he  has  to  discharge  exactly  all  the  duties  of 
his  station.  He  expresses  a  warm  and  respectful  gra¬ 
titude:  for  him  who  taught  him  the  art  of  physic,  and 
declares  that  he  shall  always  consider  him  as  his  fa¬ 
ther,  and  his  children  as  his  own  brothers,  whom  he 
shall  make  it  his  duty  to  assist  upon  all  occasions, 
both  with  his  fortune  and  advice.  He  protests,  that 
in  the  regimen  which  he  shall  prescribe  for  the  sick, 
he  shall  take  great  care  to  consult  what  may  be  best 
for  them,  and  to  avoid  whatever  may  be  to  their  pre¬ 
judice.  He  proposes  to  himself  the  leading  of  a  pure 
and  irreproachable  life,  and  not  to  dishonour  his  pro¬ 
fession  by  any  action  worthy  of  blame.  He  says  that 
he  shall  never  undertake  to  cut  for  the  stone,  and 
shall  leave  that  operation  to  persons  whom  long  ex¬ 
perience  has  rendered  dexterous  at  it.  He  protests 
that,  if  in  visiting  his  patients  or  otherwise,  he  shall 
discover  any  thing  which  ought  to  be  concealed,  that 
he  would  never  reveal  it,  but  will  inviolably  observe 
the  sacred  law  of  secrecy.  And  lastly,  he  hopes,  by 
his  punctual  attachment  to  all  these  rules,  that  he 
shall  acquire  the  esteem  of  posterity',  and  consents  to 
forfeit  the  good  opinion  of  the  world  for  ever,  if  he 
is  so  unfortunate  as  to  depart  from  them. 


*  De  futuris  se  deceptum  esse  Hippocrates  memorise  pro- 
didit,  more  magnorum  virorum.et  fiduciam  magnarum  re¬ 
rum  habentium.  Nam  levia  ingenia,  quia  nihil  liabent,  nihil 
sibi  detrahunt.  Magno  ingenio,  multaque  nihilominus  habi- 
turn,  eonvenit  etiam  veri  erroris  confessio,  prfficipub  in  eo 
ministerio,  quorl  utilitatis  causa  posteris  traditur,  ne  qui 
decipiantur  eadem  rationc  qua  quis  deceptus  est.  Cels.  1 
viii.  e.  4.  t  Lib.  de  Arte.  s  Lib.  prasreptionum, 
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He  ts  nigh.y  praised  for  his  disinterestedness,  a 
most  estimable  virtue  in  a  physician.  What  he  says 
upon  this  subject,  is  wortny  of  remark.  He  is  for 
having  the  physician  act,  in  respect  to  his  fees,  with 
honour  and  humanity,  and  regulate  them  by  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  power  to  reward  them  more  or  less  liberally .1 
There  are  even  occasions,  says  lie,  in  which  the  phy¬ 
sician  ought  neither  to  ask  nor  to  expect  reward ;  as 
in  the  cases  of  strangers  and  the  poor,  whom  all  the 
world  are  obliged  to  assist.  He  appears  to  have  been 
lull  of  respect  for  the  Divinity.2  “Those,”  says  he, 

who  first  discovered  the  manner  of  curing  diseases, 
believed  it  an  art,  of  which  the  invention  ought  to  be 
attributed  to  God,”  I  have  already  observed  else¬ 
where,  that  Cicero  was  of  the  same  opinion.  Deorum 
immortalium  inventioni  consecrata  est  ars  medical 

Nothing  is  particularly  known  of  the  death  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates.  He  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  and  left 
two  sons,  Thessalus  and  Draco,  who  acquired  great 
reputation  among  the  physicians, as  well  as  Polybius 
bis  son-in-law  and  successor. 

I  have  spoken,  in  the  history  of  Philip,  of  the  ridi¬ 
culous  vanity  of  a  physician  called  Menecrates,  whom 
that  prince  treated  as  he  deserved. 

Philip  of  Acarnania  is  known  from  the  salutary 
draught  he  gave  Alexander  the  Great,  which  saved 
his  life,  at  a  time  when  endeavours  had  been  used  to 
render  that  physician  suspected,  A.  M.  3671,  Ant.  J. 
C.  333. 

ErAsistrATUS  made  himself  known  and  esteemed 
by  his  address  in  discovering  the  cause  of  the  sickness 
of  Antiochus  SoterA  the  son  of  Seleucus  king  of 
Syria.  I  have  related  the  fact  in  its  place.  If  Pliny  5 
may  be  believed,  that  wonderful  cure  which  restored 
a  tenderly  beloved  son  to  his  father,  was  rewarded 
with  a  hundred  talents,  that  is  to  say,  a  hundred 
thousand  Crowns. 

Apollophanes,  physician  to  Antiochus  surnamed 
the  Great,  was  very  learned  in  his  profession;  but 
became  still  more  famous  by  the  important  service 
which  he  rendered  his  master,  A.  M.  3785,  Ant.  J.C. 
219.  Hermias,  the  first  minister  of  that  prince,  com¬ 
mitted  unheard  of  extortions  and  oppressions,  and  had 
rendered  himself  so  terrible,  that  nobody  dared  lay 
their  complaints  before  the  court.  Apollophanes  had 
so  much  love  for  the  public  good,  as  not  to  fear  risk¬ 
ing  his  fortune  for  it.  He  discovered  the  general 
discontent  of  the  kingdom  to  the  king,  and  left  that 
lesson  to  physicians,  upon  the  use  they  ought  to  make 
of  their  freedom  of  access  to  princes. 

Mithridates,  who  was  so  long  the  terror  of  the 
Romans,  distinguished  himself  highly  in  physic,  A.  M. 
3880,  Ant.  J.  C.  124,  not  only  by  the  invention  of  the 
antidote  that  still  bears  his  name,  but  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  several  learned  works,  which  Pompey  made 
Lenteus  his  freedman  translate  into  Latin. 

Asclepiades  of  Bithynia,  who  at  first  taught  elo¬ 
quence  at  Rome,  A.  M.  3920,  Ant.  J.  C.  84,  quitted 
the  profession  of  a  rhetorician  to  take  up  that  of  a 
physician,  which  he  believed  more  profitable  than  the 
other,  and  was  not  mistaken.6  He  introduced  an  en¬ 
tire  change  in  the  practice  observed  before  him,  and 
departed  almost  in  every  thing  from  the  principles 
and  rules  of  Hippocrates.  To  solid  and  profound 
knowledge  he  substituted  the  insinuation  and  repute 
of  a  fine  speaker,  which  often  pass  for  merit  with  the 
sick.  He  also  made  it  his  business  to  flatter  their 
taste,  and  gratify  their  desires  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  a  certain  means  for  gaining  their  confidence. 
His  maxim  was,  That  a  physician  ought  to  cure  his 
patients,  safely ,  soon,  ana  agreeably .7  This  practice 
were  much  to  be  desired,  says  Celsus.  But  the  mis¬ 
fortune  is,  that  to  endeavour  to  cure  too  soon,  and 
to  prescribe  nothing  but  what  is  agreeable,  are  gene¬ 
rally  attended  with  great  danger.  What  contributed 
most  to  bring  him  into  vogue,  was  his  luckily  meet¬ 
ing  a  party  going  to  inter  a  man,  in  whom  he  found 

i  In  Lib.  Proereptionum.  ®  De  Prise.  Medic. 

«  Tusc.  duaest.  1.  iii. *  *  Val.  Max.  1.  v.  c.  7. 

■  Plin.  I.  xxix.  in  Procem.  6  Plin.  I.  xxvi.  c.  3. 

i  Asclepiades  officium  esse  medici  dicit,  ut  tuto,  celeri- 
t*r,  et  jucundS  curet.  Id  votum  est;  sed  sere  perioulosa 
qsse  nimia  et  featinatio  et  voluptas  solet.  Cels.  1.  iii.  c.  4. 
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some  remains  of  life,  and  whom  he  restored  to  per¬ 
fect  health.®  Pliny  often  mentions  this  physician,  but 
with  very  little  respect. 

Themison,  the  disciple  of  Asclepiades,  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Laodic.aea,  A.  M.  4000,  Ant.  J.  C.  4.  He  made 
some  alteration  in  his  master’s  system,  when  he  was 
old.  The  sect  which  he  formed  was  called  the  Me¬ 
thodic  sect,  because  he  thought  proper  to  establish  a 
method  for  rendering  physic  more  easy  to  learn  and 
practice.  Juvenal  does  not  speak  in  his  favour. 

duot  Themison  aegros  autumno  occiderit  uno. 

Sat.  10. 1.  iv 

- As  many,  with  his  pills 

As  in  one  autumn  learn’d  Themison  kills. 

Cicero  and  Horace  mention  Craterus  as  a  learned 
physician. 

Dioscorides  ( Pedacius )  was  a  physician  of  Anaz- 
arba,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  in  the  first  century.  Vossius, 
after  Suidas,  says,  that  he  was  physician  to  Antony 
and  Cleopatra.  It  is  believed  that  they  confound 
him  with  another  Dioscorides,  surnamed  Phacas. 
The  person  meant  here  might  live  in  Vespasian’s  time. 
Some  of  the  learned  have  disputed,  whether  Pliny 
copied  Dioscorides,  or  the  latter  extracted  his  work 
from  Pliny.  These  two  authors  wrote  at  the  same 
time,  and  upon  the  same  subjects,  without  ever  citing 
each  other.  The  subject  treated  by  Dioscorides,  is 
the  Materia  Medica,  the  matter  or  elements  of  medi¬ 
cine.  All  bodies  used  in  physic  are  so  called,  and 
are  principally  reduced  to  three  species:  plants,  ani¬ 
mals,  and  minerals,  or  things  of  the  nature  of  the 
earth. 

ANTONTUS  Musa,  the  freedman,  physician  of  the 
emperor  Augustus,  cured  him  of  a  dangerous  distem¬ 
per,  which  had  reduced  him  to  the  last  extremity,  by 
treating  him  in  a  manner  quite  different  to  what  had 
been  used  before,  and  making  him  use  cold  baths, 
and  refreshing  draughts.9  This  happy  cure,  besides 
the  great  presents  made  him  by  the  emperor  and  the 
senate,  acquired  Musa  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  gold 
ring,  which  till  then  had  been  granted  only  to  persons 
of  the  first  condition.  All  physicians,  on  Musa’s  ac¬ 
count,  were  exempted  from  all  taxes  for  ever.  The 
Roman  people,  to  express  their  gratitude,  caused  a 
statue  to  be  erected  to  him  near  that  of  iEsculapius. 
He  took  the  same  method  with  Horace,  and  made 
him  use  the  cold  bath  in  the  midst  of  winter  JO 

Cornelius  Celsus  is  believed  to  have  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  was  very  learned,  and  had 
wrote  upon  all  kinds  of  subjects.  Quinctilianji  who 
highly  extols  his  erudition,  terms  him  however  only 
an  indifferent  genius:  Cornelius  Celsus,  mediocri  vir 
ingenio.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  physicians 
agree  with  him  in  this  point.  We  have  eight  books 
of  his  upon  physic,  which  are  wrote  in  very  good 
Latin. 

Galen,  the  most  celebrated  of  physicians  next  to 
Hippocrates,  was  of  Pergaibus.  He  lived  in  the 
reigns  of  Antoninus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  some 
other  emperors,  A.  D.  131.  He  was  educated  with 
great  care  in  the  study  of  polite  learning,  philosophy, 
and  the  mathematics.  When  he  had  made  choice 
of  the  profession  of  physic,  he  devoted  himself  entire¬ 
ly  to  it,  went  to  many  of  the  cities  of  Greece  to  re¬ 
ceive  lessons  from  the  most  famous  masters  in  tha* 
science,  and  continued  particularly  at  Alexandria  i» 
Egypt,  where  the  study  of  physic  flourished  at  that 
time  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world 
When  he  returned  into  his  own  country,  he  knew 
how  to  make  great  use  of  the  precious  treasures  of 
learning  which  he  had  collected  in  his  travels.  His 
principal  application  was  in  studying  Hippocrates, 
whom  he  always  considered  as  his  master,  and  in 
whose  steps  he  thought  it  his  honour  and  duty  to 
tread.  He  revived  his  principles  in  all  their  force 


*  Apul.  1.  iv.  Florid. 

•  Sueton.  in  Aug.  o.  81.  Dion.  Cass,  1.  liii.  p.  517. 

10  - Nam  mihi  Baias 

Musa  supervacuas  Antonius,  et  tamen  illis 
Me  facit  invisum,  gelida  cum  perluor  unda 
Per  medium  frigus.  Epist.  15. !.  i. 

11  L.  xii.  c.  11. 
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which  had  been  neglected  and  left  in  oblivion  above 
six  hundred  years. 

He  went  to  Rome  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  where 
he  acquired  great  reputation,  and  at  the  same  time 
drew  upon  himself  no  less  envy  from  the  other  phy¬ 
sicians.  His  extraordinary  cures  of  patients  abso¬ 
lutely  given  over,  his  sagacity  in  discovering  the 
true  causes  of  distempers  that  had  escaped  others, 
the  certainty  with  which  he  often  foretold  all  the 
symptoms  that  were  to  happen,  the  effect  his  reme¬ 
dies  would  produce,  and  the  time  in  which  a  perfect 
cure  would  be  effected;  all  this  occasioned  his  being 
considered,  on  the  one  side,  by  the  unprejudiced,  as  a 
physician  of  extraordinary  learning  and  talenLs;  and 
on  the  other,  by  his  jealous  brethren,  as  a  man  who 
performed  all  his  operations  by  the  assistance  of 
magic.  At  least  they  spread  that  report  to  depre¬ 
ciate  him,  if  possible,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people 
and  the  great. 

The  plague  which  happened  some  years  after,  A. 
D.  166,  and  which  made  horrible  ravages  throughout 
Italy  and  in  many  other  provinces,  determined  him 
to  return  into  his  country.  If  it  was  to  take,  care  of 
the  people,  his  design  was  very  generous  and  lauda¬ 
ble.  He  did  not  continue  long  there.  M.  Aurelius, 
at  his  return  from  his  expedition  against  the  Germans, 
A.  D.  170,  ordered  him  to  Aquileia,  whence  he  after¬ 
wards  brought  him  in  his  train  to  Rome.  The  em¬ 
peror  reposed  great  confidence  in  him.  The  rigid 
life  which  that  prince  led,  had  very  much  impaired 
his  health.  He  took  a  preparation  of  treacle  every 
day  to  strengthen  his  stomach  and  lungs,  which  were 
very  weak:  this  Galen  made  up  for  him.  To  this 
remedy  the  health  he  generally  enjoyed,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  great  weakness,  was  attributed.  That 
prince,  intending  to  return  into  Germany,  was  ex¬ 
tremely  desirous  of  carrying  Galen  thither  with  him, 
whose  great  abilities,  and  perfect  knowledge  of  his 
constitution,  made  him  more  capable  of  serving  him 
than  any  other  physician.  Galen,  however  having 
desired  him  to  leave  him  at  Rome,  the  emperor,  who 
was  all  goodness,  complacency,  and  humanity,  com¬ 
plied.  I  admire  this  condescension;  but  cannot  con¬ 
ceive,  how  a  physician  in  such  a  conjuncture  could 
refuse  himself  to  the  desires  of  a  prince  so  worthy  of 
consideration.  Perhaps  the  design  he  had  formed 
of  writing  upon  physic,  and  which  he  might  have 
already  began  to  put  in  execution,  might  occasion 
this  refusal.  And  indeed  it  was  after  this  expedition 
of  M.  Aurelius  till  his  death,  and  during  the  reign  of 
Commpdus  his  son  and  successor,  that  Galen  com¬ 
posed  and  published  his  writings  upon  physic,  either 
during  his  abode  at  Rome,  or  after  his  retirement 
into  his  own  country.  Part  of  his  writings  were  lost 
in  the  conflagration,  which  destroyed  whole  quarters 
of  Rome  and  many  libraries  in  the  reign  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Commodus.  The  place  and  time  of  Galen’s 
death  are  not  exactly  known. 

A  fact,  which  Galen  relates  >  himself,  shows  us  both 
his  vast  ability,  and  the  esteem  which  M.  Aurelius  had 
for  him.  V  That  prince,”  says  he,  “  having  been  sud¬ 
denly  seized  in  the  night  with  a  colic  and  looseness, 
which  made  him  feverish,  his  physicians  ordered  him 
to  lie  still,  and  gave  him  only  a  little  broth  in  the 
space  of  nine  hours.  The  same  physicians  returning 
afterwards  to  the  emperor,  where  I  happened  to  be, 
judged  from  his  pulse,  that  he  had  a  fever  coming  on 
him:  for  my  part  I  continued  silent,  and  even  with¬ 
out  feeling  his  pulse  in  my  turn.  This  induced  the 
emperor  to  ask  me,  turning  towards  the  side  where  I 
was,  why  I  did  not  come  to  him'?  To  which  I  an¬ 
swered,  that  his  physicians  having  already  felt  his 
pulse  twice,  I  came  into  what  they  had  done,  not 
doubting  but  that  they  were  better  judges  of  his  pulse 
than  I.  The  prince  however  offering  me  his  arm,  I 
then  felt  his  pulse,  and  having  examined  it  with  at¬ 
tention,  I  declared  that  there  was  not  the  least  sign 
of  the  access  of  a  fever,  but  that  his  stomach  was 
clogged  with  some  indigested  food  which  occasioned 
his  being  feverish.  M.  Aurelius  was  so  well  con¬ 
vinced  of  what  I  said,  that  he  cried  out:  “That’s  it; 


Gal  de  Praecognitione.  c.  11. 


you  have  hit  it  exactly:  I  feel  my  stomach  clogged;’ 
and  repeated  the  same  two  or  three  times  over.  H* * 
afterwards  asked  me,  what  was  to  be  done  to  relieve 
him”?  I  replied,  if  any  other  person  except  the  em¬ 
peror  were  in  the  same  condition,  I  should  give  him 
a  little  pepper  in  wine,  as  I  have  often  done  upon  the 
like  occasion.  But,  as  it  is  the  custom  to  give  no  re¬ 
medies  to  princes,  but  what  are  very  gentle,  it  will 
suffice  to  apply  some  wool  steeped  in  oil  of  spike  very 
hot,  to  the’  emperor’s  stomach.  M.  Aurelius,”  con¬ 
tinues  Galen,  “  did  not  fail  to  take  both  those  reme¬ 
dies,  and  addressing  himself  afterwards  to  Pitholaus, 
his  son’s  governor:  *  We  have  but  one  physician,’  said 
he,  speaking  of  me.  ‘  He’s  the  only  man  of  value  we 
have.’  ” 

The  manners  of  that  illustrious  physician  suited  his 
ability  and  reputation.  He  expresses  great  respect 
for  the  Divinity  in  many  places;2and  says,  “That 
piety  does  not  consist  in  offering  incense  or  sacrifices 
to  him;  but  in  knowing  and  admiring  the  wisdom, 
power,  and  goodness,  that  shine  forth  in  all  his  works 
one’s  self,  and  in  making  others  know  and  admire 
them.”  He  had  the  misfortune  of  not  knowing,  and 
even  of  condemning  the  true  religion. 

He  never  mentions  his  father,  or  his  masters,  but 
with  the  warmest  and  most  respectful  gratitude,  es¬ 
pecially  when  he  speaks  of  Hippocrates,  to  whom  he 
ascribes  the  whole  honour  of  all  he  knew  or  practised. 
If  he  departs  some  times  from  his  opinion,  for  he  re¬ 
spected  truth  above  all  things,  it  is  with  such  precau¬ 
tions  and  reservations,  as  argue  the  sincere  esteem  he 
had  for  him,  and  how  much  he  considered  himself  be¬ 
low  him  in  every  thing  whatsoever. 

His  assiduity  about  the  sick,  the  time  which  he  be¬ 
stowed  upon  knowing  their  condition  exactly,  the 
care  which  he  took  of  the  poor,  and  the  relief  he  pro 
cured  them,  are  fine  models  for  the  imitation  of  per 
sons  of  the  same  profession. 

We  read  in  Pliny,3  that  ArchAGAthus  of  Pelc 
ponnesus  was  the  first  physician,  who  came  to  Rome 
this  was  in  the  consulship  of  L.  iEmilius  and  L.  Juli 
us,  the  535th  year  from  the  foundation  of  the  city 
A.  M.  3780,  Ant.  J.  C.  215,  It  would  be  surprising 
if  the  Romans  were  so  long  without  physicians.  Dio¬ 
nysius  Halicarnassensis.s  speaking  of  a  plague,  which 
swept  oft  almost  all  the  slaves  and  half  the  citizens  in 
the  301st  year  of  Rome,  says,  that  there  were  not 
physicians  enough  for  the  number  of  the  sick.  There 
were  physicians  then  at  that  time.  But  it  is  nroba- 
ble,  that  the  Romans,  till  the  arrival  of  Archagathus, 
used  only  the  natural,  or  the  sjmple  empiric  kind  of 
physic,  such  as  we  may  suppose  it  practised  by  the 
first  men.  That  physician  was  treated  very  honour¬ 
ably  at  first,  and  rewarded  with  the  freedom  of  the 
city:  but  the  violent  remedies  which  he  was  obliged 
to  use,  for  his  principal  excellency  consisted  in  sur¬ 
gery,  soon  disgusted  the  people  both  of  him  and  of 
physic  in  general.  It  seems,  however,  that  many 
physicians  came  from  Greece  to  Rome  to  practise 
their  art,  though  Cato,  during  his  life,  opposed  it 
with  his  whole  power.  For,  in  the  decree,  by  which, 
many  years  after  the  death  of  that  celebrated  censor, 
the  Greeks  were  obliged  to  quit  Rome,  the  physi¬ 
cians  are  mentioned  expressly.  Till  Pliny’s  time,  of 
all  professions,  that  of  physic,  as  gainful  as  it  was, 
was  the  only  one  no  Roman  had  followed,  because 
they  believed  it  below  them;  and,  if  any  did  practise 
it,  it  was,  to  use  the  expression,  only  in  going  over 
to  the  Grecian  camp,  and  speaking  their  language: 
for  such  was  the  folly  and  madness  of  the  Romans, 
and  even  of  the  lowest  of  the  people,  that  they  would 
confide  only  in  strangers,  as  if  their  health  and  lives 
had  been  most  safe  in  the  hands  of  those,  whose  very 
language  they  did  not  understand.5 

It  is  difficult,  and  indeed  foreign  to  my  subject,  to 


*  In  lib.  de  usu  Corp.  Hum.  3  Plin.  1.  xxv.  c.  1. 

*  Antiq.  Rom.  1.  x,  p.  677. 

*  Solam  hanc  artium  Graecarum  nondum  exercet  Romans 
gravitas  in  tanto  fructu  :  paucissimi  Quiritium  attigere,  et 
ipsi  statim  ad  Graecos  transfugae.  Imo  vero  auctoritas  aliter, 
quam  Grace  earn  tractanlibus,  etiam  apud  imperitos  exper- 
tesque  linguae,  non  est:  ac  minus  nredunt,  qua  ad  salutem 
suam  pertinent,  si  intelligunt.  Plin.  1.  xxix.  c.  1. 
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determine  in  respect  to  the  merit  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  physic,  and  to  give  the  one  the  preference  to 
the  other.  They  have  each  their  peculiar  advanta¬ 
ges,  which  render  both  highly  estimable.  It  is  natu¬ 
ral  to  conceive,  that  the  experience  of  many  ages  must 
have  added  considerable  lights  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  ancients.  I  desired  a  learned  physician,1  one 
of  my  brethren  in  the  College  Royal  and  the  Acade¬ 
my  of  Belles  Lettres,  and  my  particular  friend,  to  fa¬ 
vour  me  with  a  few  lines  upon  what  I  might  say  with 
reason  upon  a  subject  absolutely  unknown  to  me.  I 
shall  content  myself  with  inserting  them  here,  with¬ 
out  any  addition.  “  The  new  discoveries,  which  have 
enriched  the  physic  of  the  moderns,  and  which  may 
give  it  a  preference  to  that  of  the  ancients,  are:  1. 
Those  of  anatomy,  which  have  made  it  more  perfect¬ 
ly  acquainted  with  the  structure  of  the  human  body, 
and  the  wonders  of  the  animal  economy;  amongst 
others,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  with  all  its  rela¬ 
tions  and  dependencies:  which  has  given  it  a  great 
insight  into  the  causes  of  diseases,  and  the  manner 
of  treating  them.  2.  Those  of  surgery,  which,  be¬ 
sides  many  very  salutary  operations  added  to  those 
of  the  ancients,  have  rendered  the  modern  practice 
more  safe  and  expeditious,  and  less  painful.  3.  Those 
of  pharmacy,  which  consists  in  the  knowledge  and 
use  of  many  specific  remedies  for  the  cure  of  certain 
diseases;  as  Quinquina  for  the  ague,  Ipecacuanha  for 
the  dysentery,  &c.  without  reckoning  those  which 
chemistry  has  rendered  more  efficacious  and  less  dis¬ 
gusting.  4.  The  opening  of  bodies  that  have  died 
of  diseases,  an  abundant  source  of  the  most  important 
observations,  for  improving  the  practice  of  physic  in 
the  treatment  of  the  same  diseases. 

“  The  physic  of  the  ancients  is  perhaps  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  that  of  the  moderns,  in  being  less  profuse 
of  medicines  in  sickness,  and  less  desirous  to  precipi¬ 
tate  cures;  in  observing  the  motions  of  nature  with 
more  attention,  and  assisting  them  with  greater  con¬ 
fidence;  and  in  being  contented  to  divide  the  honour 
of  the  cure  with  nature,  without  arrogating  the  whole 
glory  of  it  to  itself,”  &c. 

Physic,  however  useful  and  salutary,  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  the  butt,  almost  in  all  times,  even  of 
great  and  highly  estimable  persons,  especially  among 
the  Romans.  Cato,  to  whose  authority  a  triumph  and 
the  censorship  add  nothing,  so  much  was  his  personal 
merit  superior  to  all  titles,  was  one  of  those  who  de¬ 
clared  himself  most  strongly  against  the  physicians, 
as  we  see  in  a  letter  to  his  son,  preserved  by  Pliny.2 
But  we  must  observe,  that  he  means  in  it  only  the 
physicians  from  Greece,  to  which  nation  he  has  abun¬ 
dance  of  ill-will.  “  You  may  depend  upon  what  I 
am  going  to  say  as  a  certain  prediction.  If  ever  that 
nation  (meaning  Greece)  should  impart  to  us  their 
taste  for  letters,  we  are  undone;  and  especially  if 
they  send  us  their  physicians.  They  have  sworn 
amongst  themselves  to  destroy  all  the  Barbarians 
with  their  art.”3  The  Greeks  called  all  other  nations 
by  that  name.  So  excessive  an  exaggeration  refutes 
itself,  and  sufficiently  explains  what  we  ought  to  think 
of  it. 

Pliny  the  naturalist  was  much  in  the  same  way  of 
thinking.  He  seems  to  have  made  it  his  business  to 
decry  the  physicians,  by  throwing  together  all  that 
could  make  them  contemptible  and  even  odious.  He 
taxes  them  with  avarice,  upon  account  of  the  consi¬ 
derable  rewards  they  received  from  princes:  but 
ought  the  generous  gratitude  of  the  latter  to  be  im¬ 
puted  to  physicians'?  He  reports  the  depravity  of 
manners  into  which  some  of  them  fell:  but  were  not 
these  faults  personal,  and  ought  they  not  to  be  atoned 
for  by  the  infinite  services  which  others  of  the  same 
profession  have  done  mankind  in  all  ages'?  He  takes 


»  M.  Burette. 

*  Quod  clarissime  intelligi  potest  ex  M.  Catone,  cujus 
auctoritati  Triumphus  atque  Censura  minimum  conferunt : 
tanto  plus  in  ipso  est.  Plin.  1.  xxix.  c.  1. 

a  Nequissimum  et  indocile  gfinus  illomm.  Et  hoc.  puta 
Vatem  dixisse:  Quandocumque  ista  genssuas  literas  dabit, 
omnia  corrumpet.  Turn  etiam  magis,  si  medicos  suos  hue 
mittet.  Jurarunt  inter  se  barbaro9  necare  omnes  medicina. 
Plin.  I.  xxix.  c.  1 
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pains  to  turn  the  consultations  of  physicians  into  ridi¬ 
cule:  he  repeats  an  ancient  inscription  upon  a  tomb, 
in  which  the  deceased  said,  that  he  died  of  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  physicians:  Turba  SE  Medicorum  PERIISSE. 
He  complains  that  of  all  the  arts  physic  is  allowed  to 
be  practised  without  undergoing  any  examination,  or 
giving  any  proofs  of  its  ability.  “  They  learn  it,” 
says  he,  “  at  our  hazard,  and  acquire  experience  at 
the  price  of  our  lives.  No  law  punishes  their  igno¬ 
rance;  nor  is  there  any  example  of  its  being  chastised. 
Only  a  physician  can  murder  with  absolute  impu¬ 
nity.”4  Pliny  has  reason  for  these  complaints;  but 
they  extend  only  to  empirics,  that  is  to  say,  persons 
of  no  repute,  authority,  or  learning,  who  take  upon 
them  to  practise  an  art  which  of  all  others  stands 
most  in  need  of  these  qualifications. 

Extremes  are  not  to  be  admitted  upon  this  head,  in 
which  blind  confidence,  and  ill-grounded  contempt, 
may  be  equally  dangerous.  The  holy  scripture,  which 
is  the  rule  of  our  opinions,  prescribes  both  to  the  pa¬ 
tient  and  physician  how  they  ought  to  think  and  act. 

“  Honour  the  physician  with  the  honour  due  unto 
him,  for  the  uses  which  you  may  have  of  him:  for  the 

Lord  hath  created  him - The  Lord  hath  created 

medicines  out  of  the  earth,  and  he  that  is  wise  will 

not  abhor  them - Was  not  the  water  made  sweet 

with  wood,  that  the  virtue  thereof  [of  plants]  might 
be  known'?  And  he  hath  given  men  skill,  that  he 

might  be  honoured  in  his  marvellous  works - My 

son,  in  thy  sickness  be  not  negligent;  but  pray  unto 
the  Lord,  and  he  will  make  thee  whole:  Then  give 
place  unto  the  physician;  for  the  Lord  hath  created 
him:  let  him  not  go  from  thee,  for  thou  hast  need  of 
him.  There  is  a  time  when  in  their  hands  there  is 
good  success;  for  they  shall  also  pray  unto  the  Lord, 
that  he  would  prosper  that  which  they  give,  for  ease 
and  remedy  to  prolong  life.”6  Only  the  Spirit  of  God 
is  capable  of  giving  such  wise  and  reasonable  advice. 

SECTION  III.— OF  BOTANY. 

Botany  is  a  science  which  treats  of  plants.  This 
branch  of  knowledge  has  been  esteemed  in  all  ages 
and  nations.  Mankind  are  generally  enough  con¬ 
vinced,  that  all  physic  is  included  in  simples:  and 
there  is  great  reason  to  believe,  that  it  had  its  begin¬ 
ning  in  these  remedies,  which  are  simple,  natural,  of 
no  expense,  always  at  hand,  and  within  the  reach  of 
the  poorest  person.6  Pliny  cannot  bear  that  instead 
of  using  them,  people  should  go  at  a  great  expense 
to  the  most  remote  countries  in  quest  of  medicines. 
Accordingly  we  see,  that  the  most  ancient  physicians 
distinguished  themselves  by  the  knowledge  and  use 
of  simples:  iEscuIapius,  who,  if  we  may  believe  fa¬ 
ble,  restored  Hippolytus  to  life  by  the  use  of  them;1 
Chiron,  the  master  of  Achilles,  so  skilful  in  physic; 
Jaspis,  to  whom  his  father  Apollo,  the  god  of  physic, 
granted  as  a  rare  gift,  the  knowledge  of  simples. 

Scire  potestates  herbarum,  usumque  medendi. 

JEn.  1.  xii.  v.  396. 

To  know  the  powers  of  herbs,  and  arts  of  cure. 

Botany  is  one  of  the  parts  of  natural  philosophy: 
it  calls  in  the  aid  of  chemistry;  and  is  of  great  use  in 
physic.  Natural  philosophy,  or  the  physics  in  gene¬ 
ral,  considers  the  internal  structure  of  plants,  their  ve¬ 
getation,  generation,  and  multiplication.  Chemistry 
reduces  them  to  their  principles  or  elements.  Physic 
derives  from  these  elemental  principles,  and  still  more 
frequently  from  the  experience  of  the  effects  of  plants, 
when  employed  in  substance,  the  use  to  be  made  of 
them  for  the  health  of  a  human  body.  The  union  of 
these  several  branches  of  knowledge  in  the  same  per¬ 
son  forms  an  excellent  character,  but  is  not  necessary 

*  Nulla  lex  qua  puniat  inscitiam:  capitale  nullum  exen>- 
plum  vindictas.  Discunt  periculis  nostris,  et  experimejita 
per  mortes  agunt :  medicoque  tantum  hominem  occidisae 
impunitas  summa  est.  Plin.  ibid. 

*  Ecclesiast.  xxix.  1 — 14. 

u  Hinc  nata  Medicina.  11  fee  sola  natural  placuerat  ease 

remedia,  parata  vulgo,  inventu  facilia,  ac  sine  impendio - 

Ulceri  parvo  medicina  a  Rubro  mari  imputatur,  cum  reme- 
dia  vera  quotidie  pauperrimus  quisque  ccenet  Plin.  1.  xxiv. 
c.  21. 

i  Paeoniis  revocatum  lierbis.  Virg 
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to  Botany  properly  so  called,  whose  bounds  are  less 
extensive,  within  which  it  may  confine  itself  with  ho¬ 
nour.  To  make  plants  a  peculiar  study,  to  know  their 
most  essential  marks,  to  be  able  to  name  them  in  a 
short  and  easy  method,  that  reduces  them  to  their 
proper  and  respective  kinds  and  classes,  to  describe 
them  in  terms  so  as  to  be  known  to  those  who  never 
saw  them;  these  are  precisely  the  functions  of  a  bo¬ 
tanist  considered  as  such. 

In  the  earlier  times,  the  knowledge  of  plants  seems 
to  have  been  purely  medicinal:  which  is  what  render¬ 
ed  the  catalogue  of  them  so  short  and  so  limited,  that 
Theophrastus,  the  best  historian  of  antiquity  come 
down  to  us  upon  this  subject,  names  only  six  hundred, 
though  he  had  collected  not  only  those  of  Greece, 
but  of  Libya,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Arabia.  Dioscor- 
ides  and  Pliny,  though  they  might  have  had  better 
and  ampler  memoirs  upon  this  head,  have  scarce  cited 
more.  But,  far  from  having  established  any  order 
among  them,  they  have  not  described  those  of  which 
they  speak,  in  a  proper  manner  to  distinguish  and 
make  them  known;  and  have  many,  even  of  the  most 
important  in  their  collection,  that  are  not  now  to  be 
found. 

The  ages  which  succeeded  that  of  Dioscorides, 
added  little  riches  to  botany.  And,  indeed,  at  length 
all  the  sciences  were  eclipsed,  and  did  not  appear 
again  till  the  fifteenth  century,  when  every  body  was 
intent  upon  hearing  the  ancients,  in  order  to  retrieve 
the  learning  which  had  been  so  long  buried  in  obli¬ 
vion.  Pope  Nicholas  V.  commissioned  Theodore  Ga¬ 
za  to  translate  Theophrastus,  as  the  only  man  capable 
of  making  him  understood.  Soon  after  other  learned 
men  laboured  successively  in  translating  Dioscorides. 
These  versions,  though  very  estimable  in  other  re¬ 
spects,  served  only  to  excite  disputes  between  many 
very  learned  physicians. 

The  search  after  plants  in  the  books  of  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  was  from  that  time  conceived  not  the  best 
method  of  making  any  great  progress  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  them.  Accordingly  resolutions  were  taken 
to  go  in  quest  of  it  to  the  places  where  the  ancients 
had  wrote.  With  this  view  voyages  were  made  to 
the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
Palestine,  Arabia,  and  Egypt.  These  excursions  were 
useless  enough  with  respect  to  their  principal  design, 
the  understanding  of  the  ancient  authors;  but  the 
learned  having  brought  back  a  great  number  of  piants 
which  they  discovered  themselves,  botany  began  to 
appear  in  its  true  form,  and  to  change  what  before 
was  only  citation  and  comment,  into  natural  obser¬ 
vations  and  a  regular  science.  About  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  they  confined  themselves  solely  to 
describing  the  plants  of  their  own  countries,  or  of 
those  into  which  greater  curiosity  had  carried  the 
lovers  of  botany;  and  they  began  to  point  out  the 
places,  where  each  plant  grew,  the  time  of  its  coming 
up,  its  duration,  and  maturity,  with  figures,  that  con¬ 
stitute  the  principal  value  of  these  kind  of  works, 
from  the  clearness  they  give  them.  Various  collec¬ 
tions  which  appeared  at  that  time,  instead  of  the  five 
or  six  hundred  extracted  by  Mathiolus  from  the  an¬ 
cients,  included  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  more  than  six  thousand,  all  described  with  their 
figures.  There  was  still  wanting,  however, a  general 
order,  or  system,  to  the  knowledge  of  plants,  which 
might  make  it  a  science  properly  so  called,  by  giving 
it  principles  and  a  method.  Upon  this  several  of  the 
learned  employed  themselves  afterwards,  with  a  suc¬ 
cess,  not  indeed  perfect  hitherto,  (for  sciences  attain 
their  ultimate  perfection  only  from  succession  of  time,) 
but  which  afforded  great  views  and  insight  for  arri¬ 
ving  at  that  perfection. 

The  system  of  botany  at  length  received  its  last 
form  from  Monsieur  Tournefortd  His  institutions, 
attended  with  the  description  and  designs  of  an  im- 


i  This  was  written  (as  may  be  at  once  supposed)  before 
the  appearance  of  Linnteus,  whose  system  of  classification 
superseded  all  others,  and  who  established  a  new  and  by  far 
the  most  important  era  in  the  history  of  botany.  As  the 
science  belongs,  comparatively  speaking,  to  modern  times, 
it  does  not  fall  within  the  design  of  this  work  to  trace  its 
progress.— FA. 


mense  number  of  plants,  will  be  an  eternal  monu 
ment  of  the  vastness  of  his  views,  and  his  laborious 
inquiries,  which  cost  him  incredible  fatigues,  indis¬ 
pensably  necessary  to  the  design  he  proposed.  For 
botany,  says  Mr.  Fontenelle,  in  his  oration  in  praise 
of  Mr.  Tournefort,  is  not  a  sedentary  and  inactive 
science,  that  may  be  attained  in  the  repose  and  shade 
of  a  closet,  like  geometry  or  history ;  or  which  at 
most,  like  cheriiistry,  anatomy,  and  astronomy,  re¬ 
quires  operations  of  no  great  pains  and  application. 
To  succeed  in  it,  the  student  muet  range  over  moun¬ 
tains  and  forests,  must  climb  steep  rocks,  and  expose 
himself  upon  the  brinks  of  precipices.  The  only 
books  that  can  instruct  him  fully  in  this  subject,  are 
sprinkled  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  to  pe¬ 
ruse  and  collect  them,  he  must  resolve  upon  fatigue 
and  danger. 

To  succeed  in  the  design  of  carrying  botany  to 
the  greatest  perfection,  or  at  least  to  approach  it, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  study  Theophrastus  and 
Dioscorides  in  Greece,  Asia,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  in 
all  the  places  where  they  lived,  or  with  which  they 
were  more  particularly  acquainted.  MonsieurTour- 
nefort  received  the  king’s  orders  in  1700,  to  make 
the  tour  of  these  provinces,  not  only  in  order  for 
knowing  the  plants  of  the  ancients,  and  perhaps  also 
such  others  as  might  have  escaped  them,  but  for 
making  observations  upon  natural  history  in  general. 
These  are  expenses  worthy  of  a  prince  of  Louis 
XIVth’s  magnificence,  and  will  do  him  infinite  ho 
nour  throughout  all  ages.  The  plague  which  then 
raged  in  Egypt,  abridged  Mr.  Tournefort’s  travels  to 
his  great  regret,  and  made  him  return  from  Smyrna 
into  France  in  1702.  He  arrived,  as  a  great  poet  says 
upon  a  more  pompous  but  less  useful  occasion,  “  laden 
with  the  spoils  of  the  East.”2  Besides  an  infinity  of 
various  observations,  he  brought  back  thirteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-six  new  species  of  plants,  without  in¬ 
cluding  those  which  he  had  collected  in  his  former 
travels.  What  vast  riches!  It  was  necessary  to  dis¬ 
pose  them  in  an  order  that  might  facilitate  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  them.  This  Mr.  Tournefort  had  before  la¬ 
boured  in  his  first  work,  published  in  the  year  1694. 
By  the  new  order  which  he  established,  the  whole 
were  reduced  into  fourteen  figures  of  flowers,  by  the 
means  of  which  we  descend  to  six  hundred  and  se¬ 
venty-three  kinds,  or  distinct  genuses,  that  contain 
under  them  eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
six  species  of  plants. 

Since  Monsieur  Tournefort’s  death,  botany  has  been 
greatly  augmented,  and  new  additions  are  every  day 
made  to  it  by  the  pains  and  application  of  those  who 
have  the  care  of  this  part  of  physic  in  the  royal  gar¬ 
den  of  France,  especially  since  the  direction  of  it  has 
been  given  to  the  Count  de  Maurepas,  secretary  of 
state,  who  not  only  delights,  but  thinks  it  his  duty 
to  protect  learning  and  learned  men. 

I  ought  here  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Monsieur 
Jussieu,  senior, 3  who  communicated  one  of  his  me¬ 
moirs  upon  botany  to  me. 

SECTION  III.— OF  CHEMISTRY. 

CHEMISTRY  is  an  art  which  teaches  to  separate  by 
fire  the  different  substances  contained  in  mixed  bodies 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  in  vegetables,  minerals 
and  animals;  that  is  to  say,  to  make  the  analysis  of 
natural  bodies,  to  reduce  them  into  their  first  princi¬ 
ples,  and  to  discover  their  hidden  virtues.  It  maybe 
of  use  both  to  physicians  in  particular  for  the  disco¬ 
very  of  medicines,  and  natural  philosophers  in  gene¬ 
ral  for  the  knowledge  of  nature.  It  does  not  appear, 
that  the  ancients  made  much  use  of  it,  though  per¬ 
haps  it  was  not  unknown  to  them. 

Paracelsus,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  and  taught  physic  at  Basil,  acquired 
great  reputation  there,  by  curing  many-  persons  of 
diseases  believed  incurable  with  chemical  remedies. 
He  boasted,  that  he  could  preserve  a  man’s  life  du- 


a  Spoliis  Orientis  onustus.  Virg. 

3  Doctor  regent  in  the  faculty  of  physic  in  the  university 
of  Paris,  professor  and  demonstrator  of  plants  in  the  gardea 
royal,  &c. 
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ring  many  ages,  and  died  himself  at  fourscore  and 
eight. 

Mr.  Lemery,  so  expert  and  famous  in  chemistry, 
declared  almost  all  analyses  to  he  no  more  than  the 
curiosity  of  philosophers,  and  believed  that  in  respect 
to  physic,  chemistry,  in  reducing  mixed  bodies  to 
their  principles,  reduced  them  often  to  nothing.  I 
shall  relate  one  of  his  experiments,  which  is  curious, 
and  intelligible  to  every  body.l 

He  made  an  d£tna  or  Vesuvius,  by  burying  at  the 
depth  of  a  foot  in  the  ground,  during  the  summer,  fifty 
pounds  of  filings  of  iron  and  sulphur  pulverized  in 
equal  quantities,  the  whole  made  into  a  paste  with 
water.  In  about  eight  or  nine  hours’  time,  the  earth 
swelled,  and  opened  itself  in  several  places;  and  emit¬ 
ted  hot  and  sulphurous  vapours,  and  at  length  flames. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  a  greater  quantity  of  this 
mixture  of  iron  and  sulphur  with  a  proportionate 
depth  of  earth,  was  all  that  was  wanting  to  form  a 
real  mount  Aitna:  that  the  sulphurous  vapours  would, 
in  endeavouring  a  passage,  have  occasioned  an  earth¬ 
quake  more  or  less  violent,  according  to  their  force 
and  the  obstacles  in  their  way:  that  when  they  either 
found  or  made  themselves  a  vent,  they  would  break 
out  with  an  impetuosity  to  occasion  a  hurricane:  that 
if  they  made  their  way  through  a  part  of  the  earth 
under  the  sea,  they  would  occasion  those  water-spouts, 
so  dangerous  to  ships:  and,  lastly,  that  if  they  rose  to 
the  clouds,  they  would  carry  their  sulphur  thither 
along  with  them,  which  would  produce  thunder. 

There  is  a  kind  of  chimerical  chemistry,  that  pro¬ 
poses  the  transmutation  of  metals  as  its  object,  and  is 
called  Alchemy ,  or  Seeking  the  philosopher's  stone. 

SECTION  IV. — OF  ANATOMY. 

Anatomy  is  a  science  that  teaches  the  knowledge 
of  the  parts  of  a  human  body,  and  of  other  animals, 


Mem.  de  l’Acad.  des  Sciences,  an.  1700. 


by  dissection.  Those  who  have  wrote  upon  anatomy 
among  the  ancients,  are  Hippocrates,  Democritus, 
Aristotle,  Erasistratus,  Galen,  Herophylus,2and  many 
others,  who  perfectly  knew  the  necessity  of  it,  and 
considered  it  as  the  most  important  part  of  physic; 
without  which  it  was  impossible  to  know  the  use  of 
the  parts  of  a  human  body,  and  consequently  the  cau¬ 
ses  of  diseases.  It  was,  however,  entirely  renounced 
for  many  ages,  and  was  not  re-instated  till  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  The  dissection  of  a  human  body  was 
held  sacrilege  till  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  and  there  is 
a  consultation  extant,  which  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
caused  the  professors  of  theology  at  Salamanca  to 
hold,  in  order  to  inquire  whether  a  human  body  might 
be  dissected  for  the  knowledge  of  its  structure  with 
a  safe  conscience.  Vesal,  a  Flemish  physician,  who 
died  in  1564,  was  the  first  who  revived  and  methodiz¬ 
ed  what  is  called  anatomy. 

Since  him,  anatomy  has  made  a  great  progress,  and 
been  much  improved.  One  of  the  discoveries  which 
have  done  most  honour  to  the  moderns,  is  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  blood.  The  motion  by  which  the  blood 
is  carried  several  times  a  day  from  the  heart  into  all 
the  parts  of  the  body  by  the  arteries,  and  returns  from 
those  parts  to  the  heart  by  the  veins,  is  so  called.  In 
1628,  Harvey, a  celebrated  English  doctor,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  discovered  the  circulation, 
which  is  now  admitted  by  all  physicians.  There  are 
some,  however,  who  deny  him  this  glory,  and  even 
pretend  that  Hippocrates,  Aristotle,  and  Plato,  knew 
it  before  him.  That  may  be:  but  they  made  so  little 
use  of  it,  that  it  is  almost  the  same  as  if  they  had  been 
ignorant  of  it;  and  as  much  may  be  said  of  them  in 
respect  to  many  other  physical  matters. 


*  According  to  Tertullian,  this  Herophylus,  in  order  te 
know  the  human  body,  dissected  a  very  great  number  of  bo¬ 
dies. 
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The  Mathematics  hold  the  first  place  among  the 
sciences,  because  they  alone  are  founded  upon  infal¬ 
lible  demonstrations.  And  this  undoubtedly  gave 
them  their  name.  For  Mathesis  in  Greek  signifies 
science. 

I  shall  consider  particularly  in  this  place  only  Geo¬ 
metry  and  Astronomy,  which  are  the  principal  branch¬ 
es  of  mathematical  knowledge;  to  which  I  shall  add 
some  other  parts,  that  have  an  essential  relation  to 
them. 

I  must  confess,  to  my  shame,  that  the  subjects  of 
which  I  am  going  to  treat  are  absolutely  unknown  to 
me,  except  the  historical  part  of  them.  But.  by  the 
privilege  I  have  assumed,  with  which  the  public  does 
not  seem  to  be  offended,  it  is  in  my  power  to  apply 
the  riches  of  others  to  my  own  use.  What  treasures 
have  I  not  found  upon  this  occasion  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences!  If  I  could  have  taken 
all  I  have  said  upon  such  sublime  and  abstracted  sub¬ 
jects  from  them,  I  should  have  no  occasion  to  fear 
for  myself. 

CHAPTER  I. 

OF  GEOMETRY. 

THE  word  Geometry  signifies  literally,  the  art  of 
measuring  the  earth.  The  Egyptians  are  said  to  have 
invented  it  on  account  of  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.i 
For  that  river  carrying  away  the  landmarks  every 
year,  and  lessening  some  estates  to  enlarge  others, 
the  Egyptians  were  obliged  to  measure  their  country 


often,  and  for  that  purpose  to  contrive  a  method  and 
art,  which  was  the  origin  and  beginning  of  geometry. 
This  reason  might  have  induced  the  Egyptians  to  cul¬ 
tivate  geometry  with  the  more  care  and  attention; 
but  its  origin  is  undoubtedly  of  more  ancient  date. 
However  that  may  be,  it  passed  from  Egypt  into 
Greece,  and  Thales  of  Miletus  is  believed  to  have  car¬ 
ried  it  thither  at  his  return  from  his  travels.  Pythag¬ 
oras  also  placed  it  in  great  honour,  and  admitted  no 
disciples  who  had  not  learned  the  principles  of  geo¬ 
metry. 

Geometry  is  to  be  considered  in  two  different  views; 
either  as  a  speculative,  or  a  practical  science. 

Geometry,  as  a  speculative  science,  considers  the 
figure  and  extent  of  bodies  according  to  three  differ¬ 
ent  dimensions,  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  which 
form  three  species  of  extent,  lines,  superficies,  and 
solids,  or  solid  body.  Accordingly  it  compares  the 
different  lines  with  each  other,  and  determines  their 
equality  or  inequality.  It  shows  also  how  much  great¬ 
er  the  one  is  than  the  other.  It  does  the  same  in 
respect  to  superficies.  For  instance,  it  demonstrates 
that  a  triangle  is  the  half  of  a  parallelogram  of  the 
same  base  and  height:  that  two  circles  are  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  their  diameters; 
that  is  to  say,  that  if  the  one  be  three  times  as  large 
as  the  other,  the  first  will  contain  nine  times  as  much 
space  as  the  latter.  And  lastly,  it  considers  solids  or 
the  quantities  of  bodies  in  the  same  manner.  It  shows, 
that  a  pyramid  is  the  third  of  a  prism  of  the  same  base 
and  height:  that  a  sphere  or  globe  is  two  thirds  of  a 
cylinder  circumscribed,  that  is  to  say,  a  cylinder  of  the 
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same  height  and  breadth:  that  globes  are  in  the'same 
proportion  with  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  their  diam¬ 
eters.  If,  for  example,  the  diameter  of  one  globe  be 
four  times  as  large  as  that  of  another,  the  first  globe 
is  sixty-four  times  as  much  in  quantity  as  the  second. 
Accordingly,  if  they  are  of  the  same  matter,  the  for¬ 
mer  will  weigh  sixty-four  times  as  much  as  the  other, 
because  64  is  the  cube  of  4. 

Practical  geometry,  founded  upon  the  theory  of  the 
speculative,  is  solely  employed  in  measuring  the  three 
species  of  extent,  lines,  superficies,  and  solids.  It 
teaches  us,  for  example,  how  to  measure  the  distance 
of  two  objects  from  each  other,  the  height  of  a  tower, 
and  the  extent  of  land:  how  to  divide  a  superficies 
into  as  many  parts  as  we  please,  of  which  the  one  may 
be  twice,  thrice,  four  times,  &c.  as  large  a3  another. 
It  shows  us  how  to  gauge  casks,  and  the  manner  of 
finding  the  contents  of  any  other  vessels  used  either 
to  hold  liquids  or  solids.  It  not  only  measures  differ¬ 
ent  objects  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  the  globe 
of  the  earth  itself,  by  determining  the  extent  of  its 
circumference,  and  the  length  of  its  diameter.  It  goes 
so  far  as  to  sbcjw  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the 
earth.  It  even  ventures  to  measure  that  of  the  sun, 
and  its  magnitude  in  respect  to  the  terrestrial  globe. 

The  most  illustrious  philosophers  made  tbisscienoe 
their  peculiar  study:  Anaxagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Architas,  Eudoxus,  and  many  others,  of  whom  I  shall 
only  speak  of  the  most  known,  and  those  whose  works 
have  come  down  to  us. 

Euclid,  Ant.  J.  C.300.  We  shall  speak  of  him  in 
the  sequel. 

Aristjeus  the  elder.  He  seems  to  have  been  Eu¬ 
clid’s  contemporary.  He  wrote  five  books  upon  solid 
places,  that  is  to  say,  as  Pappus  explains  it,  upon  the 
three  Conic  Sections. 

Apollonius  Perg.®us,  so  called  from  a  city  of 
Pamphylia,  Ant.  J.  C.  250.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Evergetes,  and  collected  all  that  the  most 
learned  geometricians  had  written  upon  conic  sections 
before  him,  of  which  he  made  eight  books,  which  came 
down  entire  to  the  time  of  Pappus  of  Alexandria,  who 
composed  a  kind  of  introduction  to  that  work.  The 
four  last  books  of  Apollonius  were  afterwards  lost. 
But  in  1658  the  famous  John  Alphonso  Borelli,  pass¬ 
ing  through  Florence,  found  an  Arabian  manuscript 
in  the  library  of  the  Medicis,  with  this  inscription  in 
Latin,  Apollonii  Perga  Conicorum  Libri  Octo.  They 
were  translated  into  Latin. 

Archimedes.  I  shall  defer  speaking  of  him  for  a 
little. 

Pappus  of  Alexandria  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Theodosius,  in  the  395th  year  of  Christ.  He  com¬ 
posed  a  collection  upon  geometrical  subjects  in  eight 
books,  of  which  the  two  first  are  lost.  The  Abbe 
Gallois,  when  the  Academy  of  Sciences  assumed  a 
new  form  in  1699,  undertook  to  work  upon  the  geo¬ 
metry  of  the  ancients,  and  particularly  upon  Pappus’s 
collection,  of  which  he  was  for  printing  the  Greek 
text,  that  had  never  been  done,  and  for  correcting 
the  very  defective  Latin  version.  It  is  a  misfortune 
for  the  commonwealth  of  letters,  that  this  was  only 
■  intended. 

Of  the  geometricians  I  have  mentioned,  the  two 
most  illustrious,  and  who  have  done  most  honour  to 
geometry,  but  in  a  different  degree  of  merit,  were 
Euclid  and  Archimedes.  Ehclid  is  only  an  author  of 
elements;  but  Archimedes  is  a  sublime  geometrician, 
whom  even  the  most  learned  in  the  new  methods, 
admire  to  this  day. 

EUCLID. 

Euclid  the  mathematician  was  of  Alexandria, 
where  he  taught  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of 
Lagus.  We  must  not  confound  him,  as  Valerius  Max¬ 
imus  has  done,  with  another  Euclid  of  Megara,  the 
founder  of  the  sect  of  philosophers,  called  the  Mega- 
ric  sect,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Socrates  and  Plato, 
above  fourscore  years  before  the  mathematician.  Eu¬ 
clid  seems  to  have  made  speculative  geometry  his  sole 
and  principal  study.  He  has  left  us  a  work  entitled, 
the  Elements  of  Geometry,  in  fifteen  books.  It  is 
nowever  doubted,  whether  the  two  last  are  his.  His 


elements  contain  a  series  of  propositions,  which  are 
the  basis  and  foundation  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
mathematics.  This  book  is  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  precious  monuments  which  have  come  down  to 
us  from  the  ancients  in  respect  to  natural  knowledge. 
He  wrote  also  upon  optics,  catoptrics,  music,  and 
other  learned  subjects. 

It  hath  been  observed,  that  the  famous  M.  Pascal, 
at  twelve  years  of  age,  without  having  ever  read  any 
book  of  geometry,  or  knowing  any  thing  more  of  that 
science,  except  that  it  taught  the  method  of  making 
exact  figures,  and  of  finding  their  proportions  to  each 
other,  proceeded  by  the  strength  of  his  genius  only, 
to  the  32d  proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid. 

ARCHIMEDES. 

All  the  world  knows  that  Archimedes  was  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  and  a  near  relation  to  king  Hiero.  What  I 
have  said  of  him  with  sufficient  extent  in  speaking  of 
the  siege  of  Syracuse  by  the  Romans,  dispenses  with 
my  repeating  his  history  in  this  place.  He  was,  of 
himself  and  by  natural  inclination,  solely  intent  upon 
whatever  is  most  noble,  most  exalted,  and  most  ab¬ 
stracted,  in  geometry;1  and  some  of  his  works  of  this 
kind,  of  which  he  composed  a  great  number,  have 
come  down  to  us.  It  was  only  at  the  request  and 
vlarm  instances  of  king  Hiero  his  relation,  that  he 
suffered  himself  at  length  to  be  persuaded  to  bring 
down  his  art,  from  soaring  perpetually  after  intellec¬ 
tual  and  spiritual  things,  sometimes  to  things  sensible 
and  corporeal,  and  to  render  his  reasonings  in  some 
sort  more  evident  and  palpable  to  the  generality  of 
mankind,  in  minglingthem  by  experiments  with  things 
of  use.  We  have  seen  what  services  he  did  his  coun¬ 
try  at  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  and  the  astonishing  ma¬ 
chines  that  came  from  his  industrious  hands.  He 
however  set  no  value  upon  these,  and  considered  them 
as  pastime  and  amusement,  in  comparison  with  those 
sublime  reasonings,  that  gratified  his  inclination  and 
taste  for  truth  in  a  quite  different  manner.  The  world 
is  never  more  indebted  to  these  great  geometricians 
than  when  they  descend  to  act  thus  for  its  service: 
it  is  a  sacrifice,  which  costs  them  much,  because  it 
tears  them  from  a  pleasure  of  which  they  are  infinite¬ 
ly  fond,  but  to  which  they  think  themselves  obliged, 
as  indeed  they  are  for  tne  honour  of  geometry,  to 
prefer  the  good  of  the  public. 

Eudoxus  and  Architas  were  the  first  inventors  of 
this  kind  of  mechanics,  and  reduced  them  to  practice, 
to  vary  and  unbend  geometry  by  this  kind  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  to  prove  by  sensible  and  instrumental  ex¬ 
periments  some  problems,  which  did  not  appear  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  demonstration  by  reasoning  and  practice: 
which  are  Plutarch’s  own  words.2  He  cites  here  the 
problem  of  the  two  mean  proportionals  for  obtaining 
the  duplication  of  the  cube,  which  could  never  be  geo¬ 
metrically  resolved  before  Descartes  did  it.  Plutarch 
adds,  that  Plato  was  much  offended  at  them  on  this 
account,  and  reproached  them  with  having  corrupted 
the  excellency  of  geometry,  in  making  itdescend,  like 
a  mean  slave,  from  intellectual  and  spiritual,  to  sensi¬ 
ble  things,  and  in  obliging  it  to  employ  matter,  which 
requires  the  work  of  the  hands,  and  is  the  object  of  a 
low  and  servile  trade;  and  that  from  thenceforth  me¬ 
chanics  were  separated  from  geometry,  as  unworthy 
of  it.  This  delicacy  is  singular;  and  would  have  de¬ 
prived  human  society  of  a  great  number  of  aids,  and 
geometry  of  the  only  part  of  it,  that  can  recommend 
it  to  mankind:  because  if  it  were  not  applied  to 
things  sensible  and  of  use,  it  would  serve  only  for  the 
amusement  of  a  very  small  number  of  contemplative 
persons. 

The  two  celebrated  geometricians,  whom  I  have 
distinguished  from  the  multitude,  Euclid  and  Archi¬ 
medes,  universally  esteemed  by  the  learned,  though  in 
a  different  degree,  show  how  far  the  ancients  carried 
their  knowledge  in  geometry.  But  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  that  it  soared  to  a  quite  different  height,  and 
almost  entirely  changed  its  aspect  in  the  last  age,  by 
the  new  system  of  the  Infinitesimal  Analysis,  or  Dif- 
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ferential  Calculus,  for  which,  no  doubt,  the  particular 
application  bestowed  till  then  upon  this  study,  and 
the  happy  discoveries  made  in  it,  had  prepared  the 
way.  The  advances  we  make  in  science  are  progres¬ 
sive.  Every  acquisition  of  knowledge  does  not  reveal 
itself,  till  after  the  discovery  of  a  certain  number  of 
things  necessarily  previous  to  it:  and  when  it  comes 
to  its  turn  to  disclose  itself,  it  casts  a  light  that  at¬ 
tracts  all  eyes  upon  it.  The  period  was  arrived, 
wherein  geometry  was  to  bring  forth  the  calculus  of 
Infinites.  Newton  was  the  first  who  made  this  won¬ 
derful  discovery;  and  Leibnitz  the  first  who  published 
it.  All  the  great  geometricians  entered  with  ardour 
the  paths  that  had  been  lately  opened  for  them,  in 
which  they  advanced  with  giant  steps.  In  proportion 
as  their  boldness  in  treating  infinites  increased,  geo¬ 
metry  extended  her  bounds.  The  infinite  exalted 
every  thing  to  a  sublimity,  and  at  the  same  time  led 
on  to  a  facility  in  every  thing,  of  which  no  body  had 
ventured  so  much  as  to  conceive  any  hopes  before. 
And  this  is  the  period  of  an  almost  total  revolution 
in  geometry. 

I  have  said  that  Newton  first  discovered  this  won¬ 
derful  calculus,  and  that  Leibnitz  published  it  first. 
The  latter,  in  1684,  actually  inserted  the  rules  of  the 
differential  calculus  in  the  Acts  of  Leipsic,  but  con¬ 
cealed  the  demonstrations  of  them.  The  illustrious 
brothers,  the  Bernoullis,  discovered  them,  though  very 
difficult,  and  used  this  calculus  with  surprising  suc¬ 
cess.  The  most  exalted,  the  boldest,  and  most  unex¬ 
pected  solutions  rose  up  under  their  hands.  In  1687 
appeared  Newton’s  admirable  work  upon  the  Mathe¬ 
matical  Principles  of  JYatural  Philosophy ,  which  was 
almost  entirely  founded  upon  this  calculus;  and  he 
had  the  modesty  not  to  exclaim  against  the  rules  of 
Mr.  Leibnitz.  It  was  generally  believed  that  each  of 
them  had  discovered  this  new  system,  through  the 
conformity  of  their  great  talents  and  learning.  A  dis¬ 
pute  arose  on  this  occasion,  which  was  carried  on  by 
their  adherents  on  both  sides  with  sufficient  warmth. 
Newton  cannot  be  denied  the  glory  of  having  been 
the  inventor  of  this  new  system;  but  Mr.  Leibnitz 
ought  not  to  be  branded  with  the  infamous  name  of  a 
plagiary,  nor  to  have  the  shame  of  a  theft  laid  upon 
nim,  which  he  denied  with  a  boldness  and  impudence 
very  remote  from  the  character  of  so  great  a  man. 

In  the  first  years  the  geometry  of  the  infinitesimal 
calculus  was  only  a  kind  of  mystery.  Solutions  fre¬ 
quently  came  out  in  the  Journals,  of  which  the  method 
that  produced  them  was  not  suffered  to  appear;  and 
even  when  it  was  discovered,  only  some  feeble  rays  of 
that  science  escaped,  which  were  soon  lost  again  in 
clouds  and  darkness.  The  public,  or  more  properly, 
the  small  number  of  those  who  aspired  at  elevated 
geometry,  were  struck  with  a  useless  admiration,  that 
made  them  never  the  wiser ;  and  means  were  found 
to  acquire  their  applause,  without  imparting  the  in¬ 
struction,  with  which  it  ought  to  have  been  deserved. 
Mr.  De  l’Hopital,  that  sublime  genius,  who  has  done 
geometry  ana  France  so  much  honour,  resolved  to 
communicate  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  new  geome¬ 
try  without  reserve,  and  he  did  so  in  the  famous  book 
called  the  Analysis  of  Infinites,  which  he  published 
in  1696.  He  there  unveiled  all  the  secrets  of  the  geo¬ 
metrical  infinite,  and  of  the  infinite  of  infinite;  in  a 
word,  all  the  different  orders  of  infinites,  which  rise 
upon  one  another,  and  form  the  boldest  and  most  amaz¬ 
ing  superstructure,  that  human  genius  has  ever  ven¬ 
tured  to  imagine.  It  is  in  this  manner  the  sciences 
attain  their  perfection. 

As,  in  speaking  of  geometry,  I  travel  in  a  country 
entirely  unknown  to  me,  I  have  scarcely  done  any 
thing,  besides  copying  and  abridging  what  I  found 
upon  the  subject  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  But  I  thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to  add 
the  advantageous  testimony,  which  Mr.  De  l’Hopital, 
of  whom  I  have  just  spoken,  gives  in  a  few  lines  to 
Mr.  Leibnitz,  on  account  of  the  invention  of  the  cal¬ 
culus  of  infinites,  in  his  preface  to  the  Analysis  of  In 
finites.  “  His  calculus,”  says  he,  “  has  carried  him 
into  regions  hitherto  unknown;  where  he  has  made 
discoveries  that  astonished  the  most  profound  mathe¬ 
maticians  of  Europe." 


I  add  here  another  passage  from  the  preface,  but 
longer,  that  seems  to  me  a  model  of  the  wise  and 
moderate  manner,  with  which  one  ought  to  think  and 
speak  of  the  great  men  of  antiquity,  even  when  we 
prefer  the  moderns  to  them.  “What  the  ancients 
have  left  us  upon  these  subjects,  and  especially  Archi¬ 
medes,  is  certainly  worthy  of  admiration.  But,  be¬ 
sides  their  having  touched  very  little  upon  curves, 
and  that  too  very  superficially,  almost  all  they  have 
done  upon  that  head,  are  particular  and  detached 
propositions,  that  do  not  imply  any  regular  and  co¬ 
herent  method.  They  cannot  however  be  justly  re¬ 
proached  on  that  account.  It  required  exceeding 
force  of  genius  to  penetrate  through  so  many  obscu¬ 
rities,  and  to  enter  first  into  regions  so  entirely  un¬ 
known.  If  they  were  not  far  from  them,  if  they 
went  by  round-about  ways,  at  least  they  did  not  go 
astray;  and  the  more  difficult  and  thorny  the  paths 
they  followed  were,  the.  more  they  are  to  be  admired 
for  not  losing  themselves  in  them.  In  a  word,  it  does 
not  seem  possible  for  the  ancients  to  have  done  more 
in  their  time.  They  have  done  what  our  best  moderns 
would  have  done  in  their  places;  and  if  they  were  in 
ours,  it  is  to  be  believed  they  would  have  had  the 
same  views  with  us.-  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that 
the  ancients  went  no  farther.  But  one  cannot  be 
sufficiently  surprised,  that  great  men,  and  no  doubt 
as  great  men  as  the  ancients,  should  continue  there 
so  long;  and  through  an  almost  superstitious  admira¬ 
tion  for  their  works,  content  themselves  with  reading 
and  commenting  upon  them,  without  allowing  them¬ 
selves  any  farther  use  of  their  own  talents,  than  what 
sufficed  for  following  them,  and  without  daring  to 
venture  the  crime  of  thinking  sometimes  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  of  extending  their  views  beyond  what  the 
ancients  had  discovered.  In  this  manner-many  studi¬ 
ed,  wrote,  and  multiplied  books:  whilst  no  advance¬ 
ments  at  all  were  made.  All  the  labours  of  many 
ages  had  no  other  tendency,  than  to  fill  the  world 
with  obsequious  comments,  and  repeated  translations 
of  originals,  often  contemptible  enough.  Such  was 
the  state  of  the  methematics,  and  especially  of  philo¬ 
sophy,  till  the  period  of  Monsieur  Descartes.” 

I  return  now  to  my  subject.  We  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  think  the  time  very  indifferently  employ¬ 
ed,  that  persons  of  genius  bestow  upon  abstract  stu¬ 
dies,  which  seem  of  no  immediate  utility,  and  only 
proper  to  satisfy  a  vain  curiosity.  To  think  in  this 
manner  is  contrary  to  reason;  because  we  make  our¬ 
selves  judges  of  what  we  neither  know,  nor  are  quali¬ 
fied  to  know.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  all  the  specula¬ 
tions  of  pure  geometry  or  algebra  are  not  immedi¬ 
ately  applied  to  useful  things,  but  they  either  lead  or 
relate  to  those  that  do.  Besides  a  geometrical  specu¬ 
lation,  which  has  at  first  no  useful  object,  comes  in 
time  to  be  applicable  to  use.  When  the  greatest  ge¬ 
ometricians  of  the  seventeenth  century  studied  a  new 
curve,  which  they  called  the  cycloid ,  it  was  only  a 
mere  speculation,  in  which  they  solely  engaged 
through  the  vanity  of  discovering  difficult  theorems, 
in  emulation  of  each  other.  They  did  not  so  much 
as  pretend  that  they  were  labouring  for  the  good  of 
the  public.  The  cycloid  however  was  found,  upon  a 
strict  inquiry  into  its  nature,  to  be  destined  to  give 
pendulums  all  possible  perfection,  and  the  measure 
of  time  its  utmost  exactness.  Besides  the  aid  which 
every  branch  of  the  mathematics  derives  from  geo¬ 
metry,  the  study  of  this  science  is  of  infinite  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  uses  of  life.  It  is  always  good  to  think 
and  reason  right:  and  it  has  been  justly  said,  that 
there  is  no  better  practical  logic  than  geometry. 
Though  the  knowledge  of  numbers  and  lines  abso¬ 
lutely  tended  to  nothing,  it  would  always  be  the  only 
certain  knowledge,  of  which  we  are  capable  by  the 
light  of  nature,  and  would  serve  as  the  surest  means 
to  give  our  reason  the  first  habitude  and  bent  of 
truth.  It  would  teach  us  to  operate  upon  truths,  to 
trace  the  chain  of  them,  subtle  and  almost  impercep¬ 
tible  as  it  frequently  is,  and  to  follow  them  to  the  ut¬ 
most  extent  of  which  they  are  capable:  in  fine,  it 
would  render  the  true  so  familiar  to  us,  that  we  snould 
be  able,  on  many  occasions,  to  know  it  at  the  first 
glance,  and  almost  by  instinct. 
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The  geometrical  spirit  is  not  so  much  confined  to 
geometry,  as  that  it  cannot  be  taken  off  from  it,  and 
transferred  to  other  branches  of  knowledge.  Works 
of  moral  philosophy,  politics,  criticism,  and  even  elo¬ 
quence,  cwteris  paribus,  would  have  additional  beau¬ 
ties,  if  composed  by  geometricians.  The  order,  per¬ 
spicuity,  distinction,  and  exactness,  which  have  pre¬ 
vailed  in  good  books  for  some  time  past,  may  very 
probably  have  derived  themselves  from  this  geometri¬ 
cal  spirit,  which  spreads  more  than  ever,  and  in  some 
sort  communicates  itself  from  author  to  author,  even 
to  those  who  know  nothing  of  geometry.  A  great 
man  is  sometimes  followed  by  the  age  in  which  he 
lives;  and  the  person,  to  whom  the  glory  of  having 
established  a  new  art  of  reasoning  may  justly  be  as¬ 
cribed,  was  an  excellent  geometrician.! 

OF  ARITHMETIC  AND  ALGEBRA. 

Arithmetic  is  a  part  of  the  mathematics.'  It  is  a 
science  which  teaches  all  the  various  operations  of 
numbers,  and  demonstrates  their  properties.  It  is 
necessary  in  many  operations  of  geometry,  and  there¬ 
fore  ought  to  precede  it.  The  Greeks  are  said  to 
have  received  it  from  the  Phoenicians. 

The  ancients,  who  have  treated  arithmetic  with 
most  exactness,  are  Euclid,  Nicomachus,  Diophantus 
of  Alexandria,  and  Theon  of  Smyrna. 

It  was  difficult  either  for  the  Greeks  or  the  Romans 
to  succeed  much  in  arithmetic,  as  both  used  only  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  for  numbers,  the  multiplication 
of  which,  in  great  calculations,  necessarily  occasion¬ 
ed  abundance  of  trouble.  The  Arabic  ciphers  now 
used,  which  have  not  above  four  hundred  years  of 
antiquity,  are  infinitely  more  comnudious,  and  have 
contributed  very  much  to  the  improvement  of  arith¬ 
metic. 

Algebra  is  a  part  of  the  mathematics,  which  upon 
quantity  in  general  expressed  by  the  letters  of  the  al¬ 
phabet  does  all  the  operations  done  by  arithmetic 
upon  numbers.  The  characters  it  uses  signifying 
nothing  of  themselves,  may  be  applied  to  any  species 
of  quantity,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  advantages 
of  this  science.  Besides  these  characters,  it  uses  cer¬ 
tain  signs,  that  greatly  abridge  its  operations,  and  ren¬ 
der  them  much  clearer.  By  the  help  of  algebra  most 
of  the  problems  of  the  mathematics  may  be  resolved, 
provided  they  are  capable  of  solution.  It  was  not 
entirely  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Plato  is  believed 
to  be  the  inventor  of  it.  Theon,  in  his  treatise  upon 
arithmetic,  gives  it  the  name  of  analysis. 

All  great  mathematicians  are  well  versed  in  alge¬ 
bra,  or  at  least  sufficiently  for  indispensable  use.  But 
this  knowledge  when  carried  beyond  this  ordinary 
use,  is  so  perplexed,  so  thick  sown  with  difficulties, 
so  clogged  with  immense  calculations,  and  in  a  word, 
so  hideous,  that  few  people  have  heroic  courage 
enough  to  plunge  into  such  dark  and  profound  abys¬ 
ses.  Certain  shining  theories,  in  which  refinement 
of  genius  seems  to  have  more  share  than  severity  of 
labour,  are  much  more  alluring.  However,  the  more 
sublime  geometry  is  become  inseparable  from  algebra. 
Mr.  Rolle,  among  the  French,  has  carried  this  know¬ 
ledge  as  high  as  possible,  for  which  he  had  a  natural 
inclination  and  a  kind  of  instinct,  that  made  him  de¬ 
vour  all  the  asperity,  and  I  had  almost  said,  horror 
of  this  study,  not  only  with  patience  but  delight. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  a  circumstantial  account  of 
arithmetic  and  algebra,  which  far  exceeds  my  capa¬ 
city,  and  would  neither  be  useful  nor  agreeable  to 
the  reader. 

It  has  been,  for  some  years,  an  established  custom 
in  the  university  of  Paris,  to  explain  the  elements  of 
these  sciences  in  the  classes  of  philosophy,  by  way 
of  introduction  to  physics.  This  last  part  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  in  its  present  state,  is  almost  a  system  of  enig¬ 
mas  to  those  who  have  not  at  least  some  tincture  of 
the  principles  of  the  mathematics.  Accordingly  the 
most  learned  professors  have  conceived  it  necessary 
to  begin  with  them,  in  order  to  make  any  progress 
in  physics.  Besides  the  advantages,  which  result 
from  the  mathematics  in  respect  to  physics,  those  who 
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teach  them  in  their  classes,  find  that  the  youth,  wh» 
apply  themsel  ves  to  them,  acquire  an  exactness  of 
mind,  and  a  close  way  of  thinking,  which  they  retain 
in  all  the  other  sciences.  These  two  considerations 
suffice  to  show  our  obligation  to  the  professors,  who 
first  introduced  this  custom,  which  is  now  become 
almost  general  in  the  university. 

Mr.  Rivard,  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  college 
of  Beauvais,  has  composed  a  treatise  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  which  contains  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  al¬ 
gebra,  and  geometry,  wherein  every  thing  is  said  to 
be  explained  to  a  sufficient  extent,  and  with  all  pos 
sible  exactness  and  perspicuity. 

OF  MECHANICS. 

Mechanics  is  a  science,  that  teaches  the  nature  of 
the  moving  powers,  the  art  of  designing  all  kinds  of 
machines,  and  of  removing  any  weight  by  the  means 
of  levers,  wedges,  pulleys,  wheels,  &c.  Many,  who 
consider  mechanics  only  with  regard  to  their  prac¬ 
tice,  set  little  value  upon  it,  because  it  seems  to  be¬ 
long  solely  to  workmen,  and  to  require  the  hands 
only,  and  not  the  understanding:  but  a  different 
judgment  is  passed  upon  it,  when  considered  with 
regard  to  their  theory,  which  is  capable  of  employ¬ 
ing  the  most  exalted  genius.  It  is  besides  the  scieuce 
that  guides  the  hands  of  the  workman,  and  by  which 
he  brings  his  inventions  to  perfection.  A  slight  idea, 
dropped  even  by  the  ignorant,  and  the  effect  o(  chance, 
is  afterwards  often  pursued  by  degrees  to  supreme 
perfection,  by  persons  profoundly  skilled  in  geometry 
and  mechanics.  This  happened  in  respect  to  tele¬ 
scopes,  which  owe  their  birth  to  the  son  of  a  Dutch¬ 
man  who  made  spectacles.  Holding  a  convex  glass 
in  one  hand,  and  a  concave  one  in  the  other,  and 
looking  through  them  without  design,  he  perceived 
that  distant  objects  appeared  much  larger,  and  more 
distant  than  when  he  saw  them  with  the  naked  eye. 
Galileo,  Kepler,  and  Descartes,  by  the  rules  of  diop¬ 
trics,  carried  this  invention,  gross  at  it  w'as  in  its  be¬ 
ginning,  a  great  way;  which  has  since  been  much 
more  improved. 

The  most  celebrated  authors  of  antiquity,  who 
have  wrote  upon  the  mechanics,  are  Architas  of  Ta- 
rentum;  Aristotle;  ./Eneas  his  contemporary,  whose 
tactics  are  still  extant,  in  which  he  treats  of  machines 
of  war,  a  work  which  Cineas,  the  friend  of  Pyrrhus, 
abridged  ;  Archimedes  particularly,  of  whom  W'e  have 
spoken  before;  Athenaeus,  who  dedicated  his  book 
upon  machines,  to  Marcellus,  that  took  Syracuse; 
and  lastly,  Hero  of  Alexandria,  by  whom  we  have 
several  treatises. 

Of  all  the  works  upon  mechanics  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  ancients,  only  those  of  Archime¬ 
des  treat  this  science  in  all  its  extent;  but  often  with 
great  obscurity.  The  siege  of  Syracuse  shows  how 
high  his  abilities  in  mechanics  rose.  It  is  no  wonder, 
that  the  moderns,  after  the  many  physical  discoveries 
made  in  the  last  century,  have  carried  that  science 
much  farther  than  the  ancients.  The  machines  of 
Archimedes,  however,  still  amaze  the  most  profound 
in  the  mechanics  of  our  times. 

If  all  the  advantages  of  mechanics  were  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  shown,  it  would  be  necessary  to  describe  all 
the  machines  used  heretofore  on  different  times  and 
occasions,  both  in  war  and  peace,  as  well  as  those 
now  used  either  for  necessity  or  diversion.  It  is  upon 
the  principles  of  this  science,  that  the  construction 
of  wind  and  water  mills  for  different  uses  is  founded; 
of  most  of  the  machines  used  in  war,  both  in  the  at¬ 
tack  and  defence  of  places;  of  those  which  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  great  numbers  for  the  raising  of  heavy 
weights  in  building,  and  of  water  by  pumps,  wheels, 
and  all  the  various  engines  for  that  use;  in  a  word, 
we  are  indebted  to  mechanics  for  an  infinity  of  very 
useful  and  curious  works. 

OF  STATICS. 

Statics  is  a  science,  that  makes  part  of  the  mixed 
mathematics.  It  considers  solid  bodies  in  respect  to 
their  weight,  and  lays  down  rules  for  moving  them, 
and  for  placing  them  in  equilibria. 

The  great  principle  of  this  science  is,  that  when 
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the  masses  of  two  unequal  bodies  are  in  reciprocal 
proportion  to  their  velocities,  that  is  to  say,  when  the 
quantity  or  mass  of  the  one  contains  that  of  the  other, 
as  much  as  the  swiftness  of  the  second  contains  that 
of  the  first,  their  quantities  of  motion,  or  powers, 
are  equal.  From  this  principle  it  follows,  that  with 
a  very  small  body  a  much  greater  may  be  moved:  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  that  with  a  certain  given 
power  any  weight  whatsoever  may  be  moved.  For 
this  purpose  the  velocity  of  the  moving  power  is  only 
to  be  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the 
body  to  be  moved. 

This  appears  evidently  in  the  lever,  on  which  al¬ 
most  all  machines  depend.  The  point  on  which  it  is 
supported,  is  called  th e  fulcrum,  or  point  of  support. 
Tne  extent  from  that  point  to  one  of  the  extremities, 
is  called  the  distance  from  the  point  of  support,  or 
radius.  The  bodies  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 
lever,  are  called  weights.  If  one  of  these  weights 
be  only  half  the  other,  and  its  distance  twice  as  far 
from  the  fulcrum,  the  two  weights  will  be  in  equili¬ 
bria,  because  then  the  velocity  of  the  least  will  con¬ 
tain  that  of  the  greatest,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
mass  of  the  greatest  will  contain  that  of  the  least: 
for  their  velocities  are  in  the  same  proportion  to  each 
other,  as  their  distances  from  the  point  of  support. 
According  to  this  principle,  by  augmenting  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  weight  which  is  but  half  the  other, 
the  lighter  will  raise  up  the  heavier. 

It  was  upon  this  principle  that  Archimedes  told 
king  Hiero,  that  if  he  had  a  place,  where  he  could 
fix  nimself  and  his  instruments,  he  could  move  the 
earth.  To  prove  what  he  said,  and  to  show  that 
prince,  that  the  greatest  weight  might  be  moved  with 
a  small  force,  he  made  the  experiment  before  him 
upon  one  of  the  largest  of  his  galleys,  which  had 
double  the  lading  it  used  to  carry  put  on  board;  and 
which  he  made  move  forward  upon  the  land  without 
difficulty,  by  only  moving  with  his  hand  the  end  of  a 
machine  he  had  prepared  for  that  purpose. 

Hydrostatics  considers  the  effects  of  weight  in 
liqu  ids,  whether  in  liquids  alone,  or  in  liquids  acting 
upon  solids,  or  reciprocally.  It  was  by  hydrostatics, l 
that  Archimedes  discovered  what  a  goldsmith  had 
stolen  from  king  Hiero’s  crown,  in  which  he  had 
mingled  other  metal  with  gold.  His  joy  was  so  great 
on  having  found  this  secret,  that  he  leaped  out  of  the 
bath  without  considering  he  was  naked,  and  solely 
intent  upon  his  discover}',  went  home  in  that  condi¬ 
tion,  to  make  the  experiment,  crying  out  through  the 
streets,  I  have  found  it,  I  have  found  it. 

CHAPTER  II. 

OF  ASTRONOMY. 

Mr.  Cassini  has  left  us  an  excellent  treatise  upon 
the  origin  and  progress  of  astronomy,  which  I  shall 
only  abridge  in  this  place.2 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  astronomy  was  invented 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  As  there  is  nothing 
more  surprising  than  the  regularity  of  those  great  lu¬ 
minous  bodies,  that  turn  incessantly  round  the  earth, 
it  is  easy  to  judge,  that  one  of  the  first  objects  of  the 
Curiosity  of  mankind  was  to  consider  their  courses, 
and  to  observe  the  periods  of  them.  But  it  was  not 
curiosity  alone  that  induced  men  to  apply  themselves 
to  astronomical  speculations:  necessity  itself  may  be 
said  to  have  obliged  them  to  it.  For  if  the  seasons 
are  not  observed,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  sun,  it  is  impossible  to  succeed  in  agri¬ 
culture.  If  the  times  proper  for  making  voyages 
were  not  previously  known,  commerce  could  not  be 
carried  or  If  the  duration  of  the  month  and  year 
was  not  -elermined,  a  certain  order  could  not  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  civil  affairs,  nor  the  days  allotted  to  the 
exercise  of  religion  be  fixed.  Thus  as  neither  agri¬ 
culture,  commerce,  polity,  nor  religion  could  dispense 
with  astronomy,  it  is  evident  that  mankind  were 
obliged  to  apply  themselves  to  that  science  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world. 

What  Ptolemy  3  relates  of  the  observations  of  the 
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heavens,  by  which  Hipparchus  reformed  astronomy  al¬ 
most  two  thousand  years  ago,  proves  sufficiently,  that 
in  the  most  ancient  times,  and  even  before  the  Hood, 
this  science  was  much  studied.  And  it  is  no  wonder, 
that  several  of  the  astronomical  observations,  made 
during  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  should  be  preserv¬ 
ed  even  after  the  flood,  if  what  Josephus  4  relates  be 
true,  that  the  descendants  of  Seth,  to  preserve  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  celestial  observations  which  they 
had  made,  engraved  the  principal  of  them  upon  two 
pillars,  the  one  of  brick  and  the  other  of  stone;  tha* * 
the  pillar  of  brick  withstood  the  waters  of  the  deluge, 
and  that  even  in  his  time  there  were  remains  of  it  to 
be  seen  in  Syria. 

It  is  agreed  that  astronomy  was  cultivated  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  manner  by  the  Chaldeans.  The  height  of  the 
tower  of  Babel,  which  the  vanity  of  men  erected  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  flood,  the  level  and 
extensive  plains  of  that  country,  the  nights  in  which 
they  breathed  the  fresh  air  after  the  troublesome  heat 
of  the  day,  an  unbroken  horizon,  a  pure  and  serene 
sky,  all  conspired  to  engage  that  people  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  vast  extent  of  the  heavens,  and  the  motions 
of  the  stars.5  From  Chaldea  astronomy  passed  into 
Egypt,  and  soon  after  was  carried  into  Phoenicia, 
where  they  began  to  apply  its  speculative  observations 
to  the  uses  of  navigation,  by  which  the  Phoenicians 
soon  became  masters  of  the  sea  and  of  commerce. 

What  made  them  bold  in  undertaking  long  voyages, 
was  their  custom  of  steering  their  ships  by  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  one  of  the  stars  of  the  Little  Bear,  which 
being  near  the  immovable  point  of  the  heavens,  call¬ 
ed  the  pole,  is  the  most  proper  to  serve  as  a  guide  in 
navigation.  Other  nations,  less  skilful  in  astronomy, 
observed  only  the  Great  Bear  in  their  voyages.6  But 
as  that  constellation  is  too  far  from  the  pole  to  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  serving  as  a  certain  guide  in  long  voyages, 
they  did  not  dare  to  stand  out  so  far  to  sea,  as  to  lose 
sight  of  the  coast:  and  if  a  storm  happened  to  drive 
them  into  the  maiq  ocean,  or  upon  some  unknown 
shore,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  know  by  the 
heavens  into  what  part  of  the  world  the  tempest  had 
carried  them. 

Thales  having  at  length  brought  the  science  of  the 
stars  from  Phoenicia  into  Greece,  taught  the  Greeks  to 
know  the  constellation  of  the  little  Bear,  and  to  make 
use  of  it  as  their  guide  in  navigation.7  He  also  taught 
them  the  theory  of  the  motion  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
by  which  he  accounted  for  the  length  and  shortness 
of  the  days;  determined  the  number  of  the  days  of 
the  solar  year,  and  not  only  explained  the  causes  of 
eclipses,  but  showed  the  art  of  foretelling  them,  which 
he  even  reduced  to  practice,  foretelling  an  eclipse 
which  happened  soon  after.  The  merit  of  a  know¬ 
ledge  so  uncommon  in  those  days  made  him  pass  for 
the  oracle  of  his  times,  and  occasioned  his  being  given 
the  first  place  among  the  seven  sages  of  Greece. 

Anaximander  was  his  disciple,  to  whom  Pliny8  and 
Diogenes  Laertius  ascribe  the  invention  of  the  sphere, 
that  is  to  say,  the  representation  of  the  terrestrial 
globe;  or,  according  to  Strabo,9  geographical  maps. 
Anaximander  is  said  also  to  have  erected  agnomen  at 
Sparta,  by  means  of  which  he  observed  the  equinoxes 
and  solstices;  and  to  have  determined  theobliquity  of 
the  ecliptic  more  exactly  than  had  ever  been  done  be¬ 
fore;  which  was  necessary  for  dividing  the  terrestrial 
globe  into  five  zones,  and  for  distinguishing  the  cli¬ 
mates,  that  were  afterwards  used  by  geographers  for 
showing  the  situation  of  all  the  places  of  the  earth. 

Upon  the  instructions  which  the  Greeks  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  Thales  and  Anaximander,  they  ventured 
into  the  main  sea,  and  sailing  to  various  remote  coun¬ 
tries,  planted  many  colonies  in  them. 

Astronomy  was  soon  repaid  for  the  advantages  she 
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had  procured  navigation.  For  commerce  having  open¬ 
ed  the  rest  of  the  world  to  the  learned  of  Greece,  they 
acquired  great  light  from  their  conferences  with  the 
priests  of  Egypt,  who  made  the  science  of  the  stars 
their  peculiar  profession.  They  learned  also  many 
things  from  the  philosophers  of  the  sect  of  Pythagoras 
in  Italy,  who  had  made  so  great  a  progress  in  this 
science,  that  they  ventured  to  reject  the  received  opi¬ 
nions  of  all  the  world  concerning  the  order  of  nature, 
and  ascribed  perpetual  rest  to  the  sun,  and  motion  to 
the  earth. i 

Melon  distinguished  himself  very  much  at  Athens 
by  his  particular  application  to  astronomy,  and  by  the 
great  success  with  which  his  labours  were  rewarded.2 
He  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  and 
when  the  Athenians  were  fitting  out  a  fleet  against 
Sicily,  foreseeing  that  expedition  would  be' attended 
with  fatal  consequences,  he  counterfeited  the  madman 
to  avoid  having  a  share  in  it,  and  setting  out  with  the 
other  citizens.  It  was  he  that  invented  what  is  called 
The  Golden  Number,  in  order  to  make  the  lunar  and 
solar  years  agree.3  That  number  is  a  revolution  of 
nineteen  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  moon  returns 
to  the  same  place  and  days,  and  renews  its  course 
with  the  sun,  at  the  difference  of  about  an  hour  and 
some  minutes. 

The  Greeks  improved  also  from  their  intercourse 
with  the  Druids, 4  who,  among  many  other  things, 
says  Julius  Cassar,  which  they  taught  their  youth,  in¬ 
structed  them  particularly  in  the  motion  of  the  stars, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  that 
is  to  say,  in  astronomy  and  geography. 

This  kind  of  learning  is  more  ancient  among  the 
Gauls,  than  is  generally  imagined.  Strabo®  has  pre¬ 
served  a  famous  observation,  made  by  Pytheas  at 
Marseilles  above  two  thousand  years  ago,  concerning 
the  proportion  of  the  shadow  of  the  sun  to  the  length 
of  a  gnomon  at  the  time  of  the  solstice.  If  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  this  observation  were  exactly  known, 
it  wpuld  serve  to  resolve  an  important  question,  which 
is,  whether  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  be  subject  to 
any  change. 

Pytheas  was  not  contented  with  making  observa¬ 
tions  in  his  own  country.6  His  passion  for  astronomy 
and  geography  made  him  run  over  all  Europe,  from 
the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  mouths  of  the  Tanais. 
He  went  by  the  western  ocean  very  far  towards  the 
Arctic  pole,  and  observed  that  in  proportion  as  he 
advanced  the  days  grew  longer  at  the  summer  solstice, 
so  that  in  a  certain  climate  there  was  but  three  hours 
of  night,  and  farther  only  two,  till  at  last  in  the  Island 
of  Thule,  the  sun  rose  almost  as  soon  as  it  set,  the 
tropic  continuing  entirely  above  the  horizon  of  that 
isle;  which  happens  in  Iceland,  and  the  northern  parts 
of  Norway,  as  modern  accounts  inform  us.  Strabo, 
who  imagined  that  these  climates  were  uninhabitable, 
accuses  Pytheas  of  falsehood,  and  blames  the  credulity 
of  Eratosthenes  and  Hipparchus,  who,  upon  Pytheas’s 
authority,  said  the  same  thing  of  the  Island  of  Thule. 
But  the  accounts  of  modern  travellers  having  fully 
justified  Pytheas,  we  may  give  him  the  glory  of  being 
the  first,  who  advanced  towards  the  pole  to  countries 
before  believed  uninhabitable,  and  who  distinguished 
climates  by  the  different  lengths  of  days  and  nights. 

About  Pytheas’s  time,  the  learned  of  Greece  hav¬ 
ing  conceived  a  taste  for  astronomy,  many  great  men 
among  them  applied  themselves  to  it  in  emulation  of 
each  other.  Eudoxus,  after  having  been  some  time 
the  disciple  of  Plato,  was  not  satisfied  with  what  was 
taught  upon  that  subject  in  the  schools  of  Athens. 
He  therefore  went  to  Egypt  to  cultivate  that  science 
at  its  source,  and  having  obtained  a  letter  of  recom¬ 
mendation  from  Agesilaus  king  of  Sparta  to  Nectane- 
bus  king  of  Egypt,  he  remained  sixteen  months  with 
the  astronomers  of  that  country,  in  order  to  improve 
himself  by  consulting  them.  At  his  return,  he  com- 
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posed  several  books  upon  astronomy,  and  among 
others  the  description  of  the  constellations,  whjcn 
Aratus  turned  into  verse  some  time  after  by  the  order 
of  Antigonns.  i 

Aristotle,  the  contemporary  of  Eudoxus,  and  also 
Plato’s  disciple,  made  use  of  astronomy  for  improving 
physics  and  geography.  By  the  observations  of  as¬ 
tronomers,  he  determined  the  figure  and  magnitude 
of  the  earth.7  He  demonstrated  that  it  was  spherical 
by  the  roundness  of  its  shadow,  which  appeared  upon 
the  disk  of  the  moon  in  eclipses,  and  by  the  inequality 
of  the  meridian  altitudes  which  are  different  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  distance  from,  or  approach  to  the  poles. 
Callisthenes,  who  was  in  the  train  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  having  had  occasion  to  go  to  Babylon,  found 
astronomical  observations  there,  which  the  Babylo¬ 
nians  had  made  during  the  space  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  three  years,  and  sent  them  to  Aristotle. 

After  Alexander’s  death,  the  princes  who  succeeded 
him  in  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  took  so  much  care  to 
attract  the  most  famous  astronomers  to  their  courts  by 
their  liberality,  that  Alexandria,  the  capital  of  their 
kingdom,  soon  became,  to  use  the  expression,  the 
seat  of  astronomy.  The  famous  Conon  made  many 
observations  there,  but  they  have  not  come  down  to 
us.  Aristyllus  and  Timochares  observed  the  declina¬ 
tion  of  the  fixed  stars  there,  the  knowledge  of  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  geography  and  navigation. 
Eratosthenes  made  observations  upon  the  sun  in  the 
same  city,  which  served  him  for  measuring  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  earth.8  Hipparchus,  who  resided  also 
at  Alexandria,9  was  the  first  who  laid  the  foundation 
for  a  system  of  astronomy,  when  upon  the  appearance 
of  a  new  fixed  star,  he  took  the  number  of  the  fixed 
stars,  in  order  that  future  ages  might  know,  whether 
any  more  new  ones  appeared.  The  fixed  stars  amount¬ 
ed  then  to  a  thousand  and  twenty-two.  He  not  only 
described  their  motion  round  the  poles  of  the  eclip 
tic,  but  applied  himself  also  to  regulate  the  theory  of 
the  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon.10 

The  Romans,  who  aspired  to  the  empire  of  the 
world,  took  Care  at  different  times  to  cause  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the'principal  parts  of  the  earth  to  be  made,  s 
work  which  implied  some  knowledge  of  the  stars 
Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  during  the  war  with 
Carthage,  gave  Polybius  ships,  in  order  to  survey  the 
coasts  of  Africa,  Spain,  and  the  Gauls. 

Pompey  corresponded  with  the  learned  astronomer 
and  excellent  geographer,  Possidoniusffi  who  under¬ 
took  to  measure  the  circumference  of  the  earth  by  ce¬ 
lestial  observations,  made  at  different  places  under  the 
same  meridian,12  in  order  to  reduce  into  degrees,  the 
distances,  which  the  Romans  till  then  had  measured 
only  by  stadia  (or  furlongs)  and  miles. 

In  order  to  settle  the  difference  of  climates,  the  diff¬ 
erence  of  the  lengths  of  shadows  was  observed,  prin¬ 
cipally  at  the  time  of  the  solstices  and  equinoxes.  \ 
Gnomons  and  obelisks  had  been  set  up  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  in  several  parts  of  the  world,  as  Pliny  and  Vi¬ 
truvius  inform  us,13  who  have  transmitted  many  of 
those  observations  down  to  posterity.  The  greatest 
obelisks  were  those  of  Egypt.  Julius  and  Augustus 
Cmsar  caused  some  of  them  to  be  brought  thence  to 
Rome,  as  well  to  serve  for  ornaments  of  the  city  as  to 
give  the  exact  measures  of  the  proportion  of  shadows, 
Augustus  caused  one  of  the  greatest  of  these  obelisks 
to  be  placed  in  the  field  of  Mars,  which  was  a  hundret? 
and  eleven  feet  high,  without  the  pedestal. M  Hecaua 
ed  foundations  to  be  made  to  it  as  deep  as  the  obelisk 
was  high;  and  when  the  obelisk  wa3  placed  upoi 
them,  he  ordered  a  meridian  line  to  be  drawn  at  bot 
tom,  of  which  the  divisions  were  made  with  plates  of 
brass  fixed  in  stone,  to  show  the  lengthening  or  short 
eriing  of  the  shadows  every  day  at  noon,  according  to 
the  difference  of  the  seasons.  And  to  show  this  dif 
ference  with  greater  exactness,  he  caused  a  ball  to  be 
placed  upon  the  point  of  that  obelisk,  which  is  still  ia 
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fie  field  of  Mars  at  Rome,  lying  in  the  ground  across 
the  cellars  of  houses  built  upon  its  ruins.  By  compar¬ 
ing  the  shadows  of  this  obelisk  with  those  observed 
in  several  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  knowledge 
of  the  latitudes  so  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  geo¬ 
graphy  was  attained. 

Augustus  in  the  mean  time  caused  particular  de¬ 
scriptions  of  different  countries  to  be  made,  and  prin¬ 
cipally  that  of  Italy,  where  the  distances  were  mark¬ 
ed  by  miles  along  the  coasts,  and  upon  the  great 
roads. t  And  at  length,  in  that  prince’s  reign,  the 
general  description  of  the  world,*  at  which  the  Ro¬ 
mans  had  laboured  for  the  space  of  two  ages,  was 
finished  from  the  memoirs  of  Agrippa,  and  set  up  in 
the  midst  of  Rome,  in  a  great  portico  built  for  that 
purpose.  The  Itinerary,  ascribed  to  the  emperor  An¬ 
toninus,  may  be  taken  for  an  abridgment  of  this  great 
work.  For  this  Itinerary  is  in  effect  only  a  collection 
ot  the  distances  which  had  been  measured  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Roman  empire. 

In  the  reign  of  that  wise  emperor,  astronomy  began 
to  assume  a  new  appearance.  For  Ptolemy,  who  may 
be  called  the  restorer  of  this  science,  improving  from 
the  knowledge  of  his  predecessors  in  it,  and  adding 
the  observations  of  Hipparchus,  Timocharis,  and  the 
Babylonians  to  his  own,  composed  a  complete  body 
of  astronomy  in  an  excellent  book  entitled,  The  great 
Construction,  which  contains  the  theory  and  tables 
of  the  motion  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  other  planets, 
and  of  the  fixed  stars.  Geography  is  no  less  indebt¬ 
ed  to  him  than  astronomy,  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
sequel. 

As  great  works  are  never  perfect  in  their  begin¬ 
nings,  we  must  not  be  surprised,  that  there  are  many 
things  to  amend  in  Ptolemy's  geography.  Many  ages 
elapsed  before  any  body  undertook  it.  But  the  Ara¬ 
bian  princes,  who  conquered  the  countries  where  as¬ 
tronomy  and  geography  were  particularly  cultivated 
and  professed,  had  no  sooner  declared  it  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  make  the  utmost  improvements  in  those  scien¬ 
ces,  than  persons  capable  of  contributing  to  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  their  design  were  immediately  found.  Al- 
mamon,  caliph  of  Babylon,  having  at  that  time  caused 
Ptolemy’s  book  entitled  the  great  Construction,  which 
the  Arabians  called  Almagest,  to  be  translated  out  of 
Greek  into  Arabic,  many  observations  were  made  by 
his  orders;  by  means  of  which  the  declination  of  the 
sun  was  discovered  to  be  less  by  one  third  of  a  degree 
than  that  laid  down  by  Ptolemy;  and  that  the  motion 
of  the  fixed  stars  was  not  so  slow  as  he  believed  it  to 
be.  By  the  order  of  the  same  prince,  a  great  extent 
ot  country  under  the  same  meridian  was  measured, 
in  order  to  determine  the  length  of  a  degree  of  the 
earth’s  circumference. 

Thus  astronomy  and  geography  were  gradually  im¬ 
proved.  But  the  art  of  navigation  made  a  much 
more  considerable  progress  in  a  short  time  by  the 
help  of  the  compass,  of  which  I  shall  speak  in  the 
sequel. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  that  the  compass  began  to 
be  used,  the  example  of  the  caliphs  excited  the  prin¬ 
ces  of  Europe  to  promote  the  improvement  of  astro¬ 
nomy.  The  emperor  Frederic  II.  not  being  able  to 
Buffer  that  the  Christians  should  have  less  knowledge 
ot  this  science  than  the  barbarians,  caused  the  Alma¬ 
gest  of  Ptolemy  to  be  translated  into  Latin  from  the 
Arabic,  from  which  version  Johannes  de  Sacrobosco, 
professor  in  the  university  of  Paris,  extracted  his 
work  concerning  the  sphere,  upon  which  the  most 
learned  mathematicians  of  Europe  have  written  com¬ 
mentaries. 

In  Spain,  Alphonso  king  of  Castile  was  at  a  truly 
royal  expense  in  assembling  learned  astronomers 
from  all  parts.3  By  his  orders  they  applied  themselves 
to  the  reformation  of  astronomy,  and  composed  new 
Tables,  which  from  his  name  were  called  the  Alphon- 
sine  Tables.  They  did  not  succeed  at  first  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  hypothesis  of  the  motion  of  the  fixed  stars, 
which  they  supposed  too  slow;  but  Alphonso  after¬ 
wards  corrected  their  Tables,  which  have  since  been 
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augmented,  and  reduced  into  a  more  commodious 
form  by  different  astronomers. 

This  work  awakened  the  curiosity  of  the  learned 
of  Europe,  who  immediately  invented  several  kinds 
of  instruments  for  facilitating  the  observations  of  the 
stars.  They  calculated  Ephemerides,  and  made  tables 
for  finding  the  declination  of  the  planets  at  all  times, 
which  with  the  observation  of  the  meridian  altitudes, 
shows  the  latitudes  at  land  and  sea.  They  laboured 
also  to  facilitate  the  calculation  of  eclipses,  by  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  which  longitudes  are  found.  The  fruit 
of  these  astronomical  labours  was  the  discovery  of 
many  countries  unknown  before.  I  shall  speak  of 
them  elsewhere. 

France  has  also  produced  many  illustrious  men, 
who  excelled  in  astronomy,  because  it  has  had  great 
princes  from  time  to  time,  who  have  taken  care  to 
excite  their  subjects  by  rewards  to  apply  to  it. 
Charles  V.,  surnamed  the  Wise,  caused  many  ma¬ 
thematical  books  to  be  translated  into  French.  He 
founded  two  professorships  of  mathematics  in  the 
college  of  M.  Gervais  at  Paris,  to  facilitate  the  study 
of  those  sciences  to  his  subjects.  They  flourished 
principally  in  the  following  century  through  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  two  professorships  in  the  royal  college  by 
Francis  I.  for  teaching  the  mathematics  in  the  capital 
city  of  his  kingdom.  This  school  produced  a  consi¬ 
derable  number  of  learned  men,  who  enriched  the 
public  with  many  astronomical  and  mathematical 
Works,  and  formed  illustrious  disciples,  whose  reputa¬ 
tion  almost  obscured  that  of  their  masters. 

Germany  and  the  northern  nations  also  produced 
many  excellent  astronomers,  among  whom  Coperni¬ 
cus  distinguished  himself  in  a  particular  manner. 
But  the  famous  Tycho  Brahe  much  exceeded  all  the 
astronomers  that  had  preceded  him.  Besides  the 
Theory  and  the  Tables  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and 
many  fine  observations  which  he  made,  he  composed 
a  new  Catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars  with  so  much  ex¬ 
actness,  that  the  author  might  from  that  work  alone 
deserve  the  name,  which  some  have  given  him,  of 
Restorer  of  astronomy. 

Whilst  Tycho  Brahe  was  making  observations  in 
Denmark,  several  famous  astronomers,  who  assembled 
at  Rome  under  the  authority  of  pope  Gregory  XIII,, 
laboured  with  success,  in  correcting  the  errors  which 
had  insensibly  crept  into  the  ancient  calendar,  through 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and  the  anticipation 
of  the  new  moons.  These  errors  would  in  process  of 
time  have  entirely  subverted  the  order  established  by 
the  councils  for  the  celebration  of  the  movable  feast, 
if  the  calendar  had  not  been  reformed  according'  to 
the  modern  observations  of  the  motions  of  the  sun  and 
moon  compared  with  the  ancient. 

In  the  last  and  present  age,  an  infinity  of  new  dis¬ 
coveries  have  been  made,  which  have  rendered  as¬ 
tronomy  incomparably  more  perfect  than  it  was  when 
it  first  began  to  be  taught  in  Europe.  The  celebrated 
Galileo,  by  the  good  use  he  made  of  the  invention  of 
telescopes,  was  the  first  who  discovered  things  in  the 
heavens,  which  had  long  passed  for  incredible.  Des¬ 
cartes  may  be  ranked  among  the  improvers  of  astro¬ 
nomy:  for  the  book  he  composed  upon  the  principles 
of  philosophy,  shows  that  he  had  taken  no  less  pains 
to  Know  the  motions  of  the  stars,  than  the  other  parts 
of  physics:  but  he  confined  himself  more  to  reasoning 
than  observation.  Gassendi  applied  himself  more  to 
practical  astronomy,  and  published  a  number  of  very 
important  observations. 

The  establishment  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  means  that  has 
contributed  most  to  the  credit  and  improvement  of  as¬ 
tronomy  in  France,  by  the  incredible  emulation,  which 
the  desire  of  supporting  their  reputation,  and  distin¬ 
guishing  themselves,  excites  in  a  body  of  learned  men. 
Louis  XIV.  having  caused  the  Observatory  to  be 
built,  of  which  the  design,  magnificence,  and  solidity 
are  equally  admirable,  the  Academy,  to  answer  his 
majesty’s  intention,  in  erecting  that  superb  edifice, 
applied  themselves  with  incredible  industry  to  what¬ 
ever  might  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  astro¬ 
nomy.  I  shall  not  particularize  in  this  place  the  im¬ 
portant  discoveries  that  have  been  the  fruits  of  this 
3  A. 
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institution,  the  learned  works  of  this  society,  nor  the 
great  men  who  have  done,  and  still  continue  to  do  it 
so  much  honour.  Their  names  and  abilities  are 
known  to  all  Europe,  which  does  their  merit  all  the 
justice  it  deserves. 

REFLECTIONS  UPON  ASTRONOMY. 

I  cannot  conclude  the  article  of  astronomy  without 
making  two  reflections  with  the  authors  of  the  learn¬ 
ed  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

FIRST  REFLECTION. 

Upon  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter. 

We  are  naturally  enough  inclined,  as  I  have  already 
observed  in  speaking  of  geometry,  to  consider  as  use¬ 
less,  and  to  despise  what  we  do  not  understand.  We 
have  one  moon  to  light  us  by  night;  and  what  signi¬ 
fies  it  to  us,  says  somebody,  that  Jupiter  has  four? 
(the  moons  or  satellites  of  Jupiter  are  the  same  thing.) 
And  wherefore  so  many  laborious  observations,  and 
fatiguing  calculations,  for  knowing  their  revolutions? 
We  shall  be  never  the  wiser  for  them,  and  nature, 
which  has  placed  those  little  stars  out  of  the  reach 
of  our  eyes,  does  not  seem  to  have  made  them  for  us. 
In  consequence  of  so  plausible  a  way  of  reasoning, 
observing  them  with  the  telescope,  and  studying  them 
with  particular  attention,  ought  to  be  neglected.  And 
what  a  loss  would  not  that  have  been  to  the  public! 

The  method  of  determining  the  longitudes  of  the 
places  of  the  earth  by  the  means  of  the  eclipses  of 
Jupiter’s  satellites,  which  the  Royal  Academy  first 
began  to  put  in  practice,  was  found  so  exact,  that  it 
was  judged  that  the  correction  of  geography  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  the  making  of  true  maps  and  charts  for  the 
use  of  navigation,  might  be  undertaken  by  this  means. 
This  could  not  be  done  before,  because  the  eclipses 
of  the  moon  had  been  the  only  means  used  for  finding, 
but  with  little  exactness,  the  difference  of  the  longi¬ 
tudes  of  some  remote  places.  And  these  eclipses  that 
usually  happen  only  once  or  twice  a  year,  are  much 
less  frequent  than  those  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter, 
which  happen  at  farthest  every  two  days,  though  all 
of  them  cannot  be  observed  in  the  same  place,  as  well 
through  the  difference  of  the  hours  during  which  Ju¬ 
piter  is  above  the  horizon,  as  upon  account  of  the 
weather,  which  often  prevents  observations. 

This  undertaking  to  work  for  the  improvement  of 
geography  in  a  new  and  more  perfect  manner  than 
had  ever  been  imagined  before,  being  agreeable  to  his 
majesty’s  intentions  in  the  institution  of  his  Academy 
of  Sciences,  it  was  his  pleasure,  that  persons  should 
be  chosen,  capable  of  executing  the  instructions  to  be 
given  them  in  different  places,  and  that  proper  occa¬ 
sions  should  be  taken  for  sending  them  into  remote 
countries.  The  history  of  these  voyages  is  exactly 
related  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  which  will  do  him  most  honour 
in  ages  to  come.  When  his  majesty  was  informed  of 
the  observations  that  the  members  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  had  taken  by  his  order  in  different  places 
out  of  the  kingdom,  he  commanded  them  to  apply 
themselves  in  making  a  map  of  France  with  the  utmost 
exactness  possible.  This  had  been  often  attempted, 
but  without  success,  for  want  of  the  means  we  have 
at  this  time,  which  are  pendulum-clocks,  and  the 
great  telescopes  now  used  for  discovering  the  eclipses 
of  Jupiter’s  satellites,  which  is  the  most  certain  me¬ 
thod  for  determining  the  difference  of  meridians. 
Had  astronomy  in  all  its  extent  no  other  advantage 
to  mankind,  than  what  is  derived  from  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter,  it  would  sufficiently' justify  those  immense 
calculations, those  assiduous  and  scrupulous  observa¬ 
tions,  that  great  number  of  instruments  constructed 
with  so  much  care,  and  the  superb  building  sole¬ 
ly  erected  for  the  use  of  this  science.  The  least 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  geography'  and  navi¬ 
gation  shows,  that  since  Jupiter’s  four  moons  have 
been  known,  they  have  been  of  more  use  in  respect  to 
those  sciences,  than  our  moon  itself;  that  they  now 
serve,  and  alw'ays  will,  for  making  sea  charts  vastly 
more  correct  than  those  of  the  ancients,  which  in  all 


probability  will  save  the  lives  of  a  great  number  of 
mariners. 

SECOND  REFLECTION. 

Upon  the  Amazing  Scene  which  Astronomy  opens  to 
our  View. 

Though  astronomy  were  not  so  absolutely  necessary 
as  it  is  to  geography  and  navigation,  it  would  be  high¬ 
ly  worthy  of  the  curiosity  of  all  thinking  men,  from 
the  grand  and  superb  scene  which  it  opens  to  their 
view.  To  give  some  idea  of  it,  1  shall  only  repeat  in 
few  words,  what  the  observations  of  astronomers  have 
taught  us  of  the  immense  volume  of  some  of  those 
great  orbs,  that  move  over  our  heads. 

The  stars  are  divided  into  planets  and  fixed  stars. 

The  planets  (a  Greek  word  that  signifies  errant  or 
wandering )  are  so  called  because  they  are  not  always 
at  an  equal  distance  either  from  each  other,  or  from 
the  fixed  stars,  whereas  the  latter  are  always  at  the 
same  dislance  from  each  other.  The  planets  have  no 
light  of  their  own,  and  are  only  visible  by  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  that  of  the  sun.  Astronomers  have  observed, 
that  they  have  a  particular  motion  of  their  own,  be¬ 
sides  that  which  they  have  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  heavens.  They  have  computed  this  motion, 
and  from  the  time  which  each  planet  employs  in  one 
revolution,  have  with  reason  established  its  elevation 
and  distance. 

The  Moon  of  all  the  planets  is  the  nearest  to  the 
earth,  and  almost  sixty  times  less. 

The  Sun  is  not  a  body  of  the  same  species  as  the 
earth,  and  the  rest  of  the  planets,  nor  solid  like  them. 
It  is  a  vast  ocean  of  light,  that  boils  up  perpetually 
and  diffuses  itself  with  incessant  profusion.  It  is  the 
source  of  all  that  light  which  the  planets  only  reflect 
to  each  other  after  having  received  it  from  him. 

The  Earth  is  a  million  of  times  less  than  the  globe 
of  the  sun,  and  thirty-three  millions  of  leagues  dis¬ 
tant  from  it.  During  so  many  ages  the  sun  has  suf¬ 
fered  no  diminution.  Its  diameter  is  equal  at  this  day 
to  the  most  ancient  observations  of  it,  and  its  light  as 
vigorous  and  abundant  as  ever. 

Jupiter  is  five  times  as  far  from  the  sun  as  the 
earth  is,  that  is  to  say,  a  hundred  and  sixty-five  mil¬ 
lions  of  leagues.  He  turns  round  upon  his  own  axis 
every  ten  hours. 

SATURN  is  thirty  years  in  his  revolution  round  the 
sun.  He  is  twice  as  far  from  it  as  Jupiter,  and  con¬ 
sequently  ten  times  more  distant  than  the  earth,  that 
is  to  say,  three  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  leagues. 

The  Fixed  Stars  are,  with  respect  to  the  earth,  at 
a  distance  not  to  be  conceived  by  human  intellect. 
According  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Huygens,  the 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  nearest  fixed  star,  is 
with  respect  to  that  of  the  sun  as  one  to  twenty-seven 
thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-four.  Now  we  have 
said,  that  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  is 
thirty-three  millions  of  leagues.  The  least  distance, 
therefore,  of  the  earth  from  the  fixed  stars  is  nine 
hundred  and  two  billions, •  nine  hundred  and  twelve 
millions  of  leagues,  that  is  to  say,  twenty-seven  thou¬ 
sand  six  hundred  and  sixty-four  times  the  distance 
from  this  to  the  sun,  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  thirty- 
three  millions  of  leagues.  The  same  Mr.  Huygens 
supposes,  and  infallible  experiments  have  proved  him 
right,  that  a  cannon  bullet  flies  about  a  hundred  tois- 
es  (above  two  hundred  yards)  in  a  second.  Suppo¬ 
sing  it  to  move  always  with  the  same  velocity,  and 
measuring  the  space  it  flies  according  to  that  calcula¬ 
tion,  he  demonstrates  that  a  cannon  bullet  would  be 
almost  twenty-five  years  in  arriving  at  the  sun;  and 
twenty-seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-four 
times  twenty-five  years  in  reaching  the  fixed  star  near¬ 
est  the  earth.  What  then  must  we  think  of  the  fixed 
stars  infinitely  more  remote  from  us? 

The  stars  are  innumerable.  The  astronomers  of 
old  counted  a  thousand  and  twenty-two  of  them. 
Since  the  use  of  astronomical  glasses,  millions  that 
escape  the  eye  appear.  They  all  shine  by  their  own 
light,  and  are  all,  like  the  sun,  inexhaustible  sources 
of  light.  And,  indeed,  if  they  received  it  from  the 


1  A  billion  is  ten  hundred  thousand  millions. 
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sun,  it  must  necessarily  be  very  feeble  after  a  passage 
of  so  enormous  a  length:  they  must  also  transmit  it 
to  us  at  the  same  distance,  by  a  reflection,  that  would 
make  it  still  much  weaker.  Now  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible,  that  a  light  which  had  undergone  a  reflection, 
and  ran  twice  the  space  of  902,912,000,000  leagues, 
should  have  the  force  and  liveliness  that  the  light  of 
the  fixed  stars  has.  It  is,  therefore,  certain,  that  they 
are  luminous  of  themselves,  and  in  a  word,  all  of  them 
so  many  suns. 

But  tne  question  here  is  only  the  magnitude  and  re¬ 
moteness  of  those  vast  bodies.  When  we  consider 
them  together,  is  it  possible  to  support  the  view,  or 
rather  the  idea  of  them?  The  globe  of  the  sun  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  times  greater  than  the  earth,  and  distant  thirty- 
three  millions  of  leagues!  Saturn,  almost  four  thou¬ 
sand  times  as  big,  and  ten  times  farther  from  the  sun 
than  the  earth!  No  comparison  between  the  planets 
and  the  other  fixed  stars!  The  whole  immense  space 
which  contains  our  sun  and  planets,  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  universe.  As  many  of  the  like  spaces  as 


of  fixed  stars.  What  then  must  the  immensity  of 
the  whole  firmament  be,  that  contains  all  these  dif¬ 
ferent  bodies  within  its  extent?  Can  we  so  much  as 
think  of  it,  can  we  fix  our  view  upon  i  for  some  mo¬ 
ments,  without  being  confounded,  amazed,  and  ter¬ 
rified?  It  is  an  abyss,  in  which  we  lose  ourselves. 
What  then  must  be  the  greatness,  power,  and  immen¬ 
sity  of  him,  who  with  a  single  word  both  formed  these 
enormous  masses,  and  the  spaces  that  contain  them' 
And  these  wonders,  incomprehensible  to  human  un¬ 
derstanding,  the  holy  scripture,  in  a  style  that  belongs 
only  to  God,  expresses  in  one  word,  “and  the  stars.” 
After  having  related  the  creation  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
it  adds, “he  made  also  the  stars.”  Is  there  any  thing 
requisite,  to  render  the  incredulity  and  ingratitude  of 
mankind  inexcusable,  besides  this  book  of  the  fir¬ 
mament  written  in  characters  of  light?  And  has 
not  the  prophet  reason  to  exclaim,  full  of  religious 
admiration:  “the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  firmament  reveals  the  wonders  of  his 
power.” 
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SECTION  I.— OF  THE  MOST  DISTINGUISHED  GEO¬ 
GRAPHERS  OF  ANTIQUITY. 

CONQUESTS  and  commerce  have  aggrandized  geo¬ 
graphy',  and  still  contribute  to  its  perfection.  Ho¬ 
mer,  in  his  poems  upon  the  Trojan  war  and  the  voy¬ 
ages  of  Ulysses,  has  mentioned  a  great  number  of 
nations  and  countries,  with  particular  circumstances 
relating  to  many  places.  There  appears  so  much 
knowledge  of  this  kind  in  that  great  poet,  that  Stra¬ 
bo  2  considered  him  in  some  sort  as  the  first  and  most 
ancient  of  geographers. 

It  is  certain  that  geography  has  been  cultivated 
from  the  earliest  times;  and  besides  the  geographical 
authors  come  down  to  us,  we  find  many  others  cited 
by  them,  whose  works  time  has  not  spared.  The  art 
>f  representing  the  earth,  or  some  particular  region 
of  it,  upon  geographical  tables  and  maps,  is  even  very 
ancient.3  Anaximander,  the  disciple  of  Thales,  who 
lived  above  five  hundred  years  before  Christ,  had 
composed  works  of  this  kind,  as  we  have  observed 
above. 

Alexander’s  expedition,  who  extended  his  conquests 
as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Scythia,  and  into  India, 
opened  to  the  Greeks  a  positive  knowledge  of  many 
countries  very  remote  from  their  own.  That  con¬ 
queror  had  two  engineers,  Diognetus  and  Baston,  in 
his  service,  who  were  ordered  to  measure  his  marches. 
Pliny  and  Strabo 4  have  preserved  those  measures; 
and  Arrian  5  has  transmitted  down  to  us  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  navigation  of  Nearchus  and  Onesicritus, 
who  sailed  back  with  Alexander’s  fleet  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Indus  into  those  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates.  The  Greeks  having  reduced  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  had  it  in  their  power  to  inform  themselves 
particularly  of  all  the  places  to  which  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  traded  by  sea,  and  their  commerce  extended  as 
far  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Alexander’s  successors  in 
the  East  extended  their  dominions  and  knowledge 
stil.  farther  than  him,  and  even  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Ganges.  Ptolemy  Evergetes  carried  his  into  Abys¬ 


«  The  reader  no  doubt  has  observed,  from  all  that  has  been 
said  of  astronomy,  the  essential  relation  of  that  science 
to  Geography  and  Navigation.  M.  D’Anville,  Geographer 
Royal,  with  whom  I  am  particularly  intimate,  has  been 
leased  to  impart  memoirs  of  geography  to  me,  of  which  I 
ave  made  great  use.— Rollin. 
sStrab.  I.  i.  p.  2.  3 -Laert.  1.  ii. 

4  Plin.  1.  vi.  c.  17.  Strab.  1.  xi.  p.  514. 

»  Arrian  1  b.  rec.  Indie. 


sinia,  as  the  inscription  of  the  throne  of  Adulis,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Cosmas  the  hermit  proves.6  About  the 
same  time  Eratosthenes,  the  librarian  of  Alexandria 
endeavoured  to  measure  the  earth,  by  comparing  the 
distance  between  Alexandria  and  Syene,  a  town  situ¬ 
ated  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  with  the  difference 
of  latitude  of  those  places,  which  he  concluded  from 
the  meridian  shadow  of  a  gnomon  erected  at  Alexan¬ 
dria  at  the  summer  solstice. 

The  Romans,  having  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  world,  and  united  the  East  and  West  under  the 
same  power,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  geography 
must  nave  derived  great  advantages  from  it.  It  is 
easy  to  perceive,  that  most  of  the  completest  geogra¬ 
phical  works  were  compiled  during  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors.  The  great  roads  of  the  empire  measured  in 
all  their  extent,  might  have  contributed  much  to  the 
improvement  of  geography;  and  the  Roman  Itinera¬ 
ries,  though  often  altered  and  incorrect,  are  still  of 
great  service  in  composing  some  maps,  and  in  the  in¬ 
quiries  necessary  to  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
geography.  Antoninus's  Itinerary,  as  it  is  common¬ 
ly  called,  because  supposed  to  have  been  compiled 
in  his  reign,  is  ascribed  by  the  learned  to  the  cosmo- 
grapher  iEthicus.  We  have  also  a  kind  of  Table  or 
oblong  Map,  which  is  called  the  Theodosian  Table, 
from  its  being  conjectured  to  have  been  composed 
about  the  time  of  Theodosius.  The  name  of  Peutin- 
ger  is  also  given  to  this  table,  which  is  that  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  citizen  of  Augsburg  in  Germany,  in  whose 
library  it  was  found,  and  whence  it  was  sent  to  the 
famous  Ortelius,  the  greatest  geographer  of  his  time. 

Though  geography  be  but  a  very  short  part  of  Pli¬ 
ny’s  natural  history,  he  however  often  gives  us  a  de¬ 
tail  of  considerable  extent.  He  usually  follows  the 
plan  laid  down  for  him  by  Pomponius  Mela,  a  les9 
circumstantial,  but  elegant  author. 

Strabo  and  Ptolemy  held  the  first  rank  among  the 
ancient  geographers,  and  dispute  it  with  each  other. 
Geography  has  more  extent,  and  takes  in  a  greater 
part  of  the  earth  in  Ptolemy;  whilst  it  seems  equally 
circumstantial  every  where:  but  it  is  that  extent  it¬ 
self  that  renders  it  the  more  suspected,  it  not  being 
easy  for  it  to  be  every  where  exact  and  correct. 
Strabo  relates  a  great  part  of  what  he  writes  upon 
the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes,  having  made  many 
voyages  for  the  greater  certainty  of  his  accounts;  and 
is  very  succinct  upon  what  he  knows  only  from  the 


«  Thevenot’B  Travels,  vol.  i. 
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reports  of  others.  His  geography  is  adorned  with 
many  historical  facts  and  discussions.  He  affects 
every  where  to  remark  in  respect  to  each  place  and 
country  the  great  men  they  have  produced,  and  that 
do  them  honour.  Strabo  is  a  philosopher  as  well  as 
a  geographer;  and  good  sense,  solidity  of  judgment, 
and  accuracy,  display  themselves  throughout  his 
whole  work. 

Ptolemy  having  disposed  his  geography  in  general 
by  longitudes,  and  latitudes,  the  only  method  of  at¬ 
taining  any  certainty  in  it,  Agathodamon,  his  coun¬ 
tryman,  and  of  Alexandria  as  well  as  himself,  reduc¬ 
ed  the  whole  into  geographical  charts  or  maps. 

The  authors,  of  whom  I  have  now  spoken,  are  in 
a  manlier  the  principal  sources,  from  which  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  ancient  geography  is  to  be  acquired. 
And  if  the  particular  description  of  the  principal 
countries  of  Greece  by  Pausanias  be  added  to  it,  with 
some  lesser  works,  that  chiefly  consist  of  brief  de¬ 
scriptions  of  sea  coasts,  among  others  those  of  the 
Euxine  and  Erythrean  seas  by  Arrian,  and  the  ac¬ 
count  of  cities  compiled  from  the  Greek  authors  by 
Stephanus  Byzantinus,  we  have  almost  all  that  re¬ 
mains  of  the  geographical  works  of  antiquity. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  the  ancients,  whom  I 
have  cited,  had  no  thoughts  of  using  the  helps  astro¬ 
nomy  was  capable  of  affording  geography.  They  ob¬ 
served  the  difference  of  the  latitudes  of  places  by 
the  length  of  meridian  shadows  at  the  summer  sol¬ 
stice.  They  determined  also  that  difference  from  the 
observation  of  the  length  of  the  longest  days  in  each 
place.  It  was  well  known  by  the  ancients,  that  by 
comparing  the  time  of  the  observation  of  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon  in  places  situated  under  different  meri¬ 
dians,  the  difference  of  the  longitudes  of  those  pla¬ 
ces  might  be  known.  But,  if  the  ancients  under¬ 
stood  the  theory  of  these  different  observations,  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  the  means  they  employed  in  it 
were  not  capable  of  leading  them  to  a  certain  degree 
of  exactness,  to  which  the  moderns  only  attained  by 
the  help  of  great  telescopes,  and  the  perfection  of 
clocks.  We  cannot  help  perceiving  the  want  of  ex¬ 
actness  in  the  observations  of  the  ancients,  when  we 
consider,  that  Ptolemy,  all-great  cosmographer  as  he 
was,  and  though  an  Alexandrian,  was  mistaken  about 
the  fifth  of  a  degree  in  the  latitude  of  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  which  was  observed  in  the  last  century, 
by  the  order  of  the  king  of  France,  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences. 

But,  though  there  is  reason  to  conclude,  that  the 
art  of  making  geographical  maps  was  very  far  from 
being  carried  among  the  ancients  to  that  degree  of 

fierfection  it  is  in  our  days,  and  though  we  may  be- 
jeve,  that  even  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  use 
of  those  maps  was  not  so  common  as  at  present;  an 
ancient  monument  of  our  Gaul  itself  informs  us,  that 
young  persons  were  taught  geography  by  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  maps.  That  monument  is  an  oratorical  dis¬ 
course  spoken  at  Autun  in  the  reign  of  Constantius, 
wherein  the  rhetorician  Eumenes  expressly  tells  us, 
that  in  the  porch  of  the  public  school  of  that  city, 
young  students  had  recourse  to  a  representation  of 
the  disposition  of  all  the  lands  and  seas  of  the  earth, 
in  which  the  courses  of  the  rivers  and  the  windings 
of  coasts  were  particularly  described.  “  Videat  in 
illis  porticibus  Juventus  et  quotidie  speclet  onines 
terras,  et  cuncta  maria,  et  quicquid  invictissimi  Prin- 
cipes,  urbium,  gentium,  nationum  aut  pietate  resti- 
tuunt,  aut  virtute  devincunt  aut  terrore.  Si  quidem 
illic,  ut  ipsi  vidisti,  credo  instruendae  pueritiaj  causa, 
quo  manifestius  oculis  discerentur,  qu;e  difficilius  per- 
cipiuntur  auditu,  omnium,  cum  nominibus  suis,  loco- 
rum  situs,  spatia,  intervalla  descripta  sunt,  quicquid 
ubique  fluminum  oritur  et  conditur,  quacutnque  se 
littorum  sinus  flectunt,  quo  vel  ambilu  cingit  Orbem, 
vel  impetu  irrumpit  Oceanus.”! 

SECTION  II. — LANDS  KNOWN  TO  THE  ANCIENTS. 

To  know  what  part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
was  known  to  the  ancients,  is  of  some  use. 

On  the  side  of  the  West  which  we  inhabit,  the 


Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  British  Isles  limited  the  know- 
ledge  of  the  ancients.  The  Fortunate  Islands,  now 
called  the  Canaries,  seemed  to  them  the  remotest  part 
of  the  ocean  Detween  the  south  and  the  west;  and  it 
was  for  that  reason  Ptolemy  reckoned  the  longitude 
of  the  meridian  from  those  islands;  in  which  he  has 
been  followed  by  many  eastern  and  Mahometan  ge¬ 
ographers,  and  even  by  the  French  and  most  of  the 
moderns.  The  Greeks  had  some  slight  knowledge 
of  Hibernia,  the  most  western  of  the  British  Islands, 
even  before  the  Romans  had  conquered  Great  Bri- 
tain.2  The  ancients  had  but  very  imperfect  notions 
of  the  northern  countries  as  far  as  the  Hyperborean 
or  Icy  Sea.  Though  Scandinavia  was  known,  that 
country  and  some  others  of  the  same  continent,  were 
taken  for  great  islands.  It  is  hard  to  determine  posi¬ 
tively  what  place  the  ancients  understood  by  ultima 
Thule* *  Many  take  it  for  Iceland.  But  Procopius 
seems  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  continent  of  Scandi¬ 
navia.  It  is  certain  that  the  knowledge,  which  the 
ancients  had  of  Samatia  and  Scythia,  was  very  far 
from  extending  to  the  sea,  which  now  seems  to  bound 
Russia  and  great  Tartary  on  the  north  and  east  sides. 
The  discoveries  of  the  ancients  went  no  farther  than 
the  Riphaean  mountains,  the  chain  of  which  actually 
divides  Russia  in  Europe  from  Siberia. 

It  is  evident  that  the  ancients  had  no  great  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  northern  part  of  Asia,  when  we  consider 
that  most  of  their  authors,  as  Strabo,  Mela,  Pliny, * 
imagined  that  the  Caspian  Sea  was  a  gulf  of  the  Hy¬ 
perborean  Ocean,  whence  it  issued  by  a  long  canal. 
On  the  side  of  the  East,  the  ancients  seem  to  have 
known  only  the  western  frontier  of  China.  Ptolemy 
seems  to  have  had  a  glimpse  of  some  part  of  the 
southern  coast  of  China,  but  a  very  imperfect  one. 
The  great  islands  of  Asia,  especially  those  of  Japan, 
were  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Only  the  famous 
Taprobana  is  to  be  excepted,  the  discovery  of  which 
was  a  consequence  of  Alexander’s  expedition  into 
India,  as  Pliny  informs  us. 

It  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  southernmost 
part  of  Africa.s  Though  many  have  supposed  that 
in  a  voyage  of  extraordinary  length  they  had  sailed 
round  this  part  of  the  world,  Ptolemy  however  seems 
to  insinuate,  that  it  had  escaped  the  knowledge  of 
the  ancients.  Every  body  knows  that  it  lies  almost 
entirely  within  the  torrid  zone,  which  most  of  the 
ancients  believed  uninhabitable  near  the  Equinoctial 
Line;  for  which  reason  Strabo  goes  very  little  farther 
than  Meroe  in  Ethiopia.  Ptolemy,  however,  and 
some  others,  have  carried  their  knowledge  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  the  Equator,  and 
even  to  the  island  of  Madagascar,  which  he  seems  to 
intend  by  the  name  of  Menuthias.6 

It  was  reserved  for  the  voyages  undertaken  by'  the 
Portuguese  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  order  to  go  to 
India  by  sea,  to  discover  the  greater  part  of  the  coasts 
of  Africa  upon  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  especially  the 
passage  by  the  south  of  the  most  extreme  cape  of 
Africa.  That  passage  having  been  discovered,  sever¬ 
al  European  nations,  led  by  the  hopes  of  a  rich  traf¬ 
fic,  ran  over  the  Indian  Sea  that  washes  the  coasts 
of  Asia,  discovered  all  the  islands  in  it,  and  penetrat¬ 
ed  as  far  as  Japan.  The  conquests  and  settlement 
of  the  Russians  in  the  northern  part  of  Asia  have 
completed  our  knowledge  of  that  part  of  the  world. 
To  conclude,  every  body  knows,  that,  about  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  new  world,  situated  on  the 
west  in  respect  to  ours,  beyond  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
was  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus  under  the 
auspices  of  the  crown  of  Castile. 

SECTION  IIP— WHEREIN  THE  MODERN  GEOGRA¬ 
PHERS  HAVE  EXCELLED  THE  ANCIENT. 

It  would  be  blindness,  and  shutting  one’s  eyes 
against  demonstration,  not  to  admit  that  the  modern 
geography  abundantly  surpasses  the  ancient.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  measures  of  the  earth  must 

»  Arist.  de  mundo.  c.  3. 

3  Virg.  Georg,  i.  Procop.  de  Bell.  Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  15. 

■i  Sl.rab.  1.  ii.  p.  121.  Mel.  1.  iii.  Plin.  1.  vi.  c.  13. 

*  Plin.  1.  vi.  c.  22. 

I  s  Arriani  et  Mareiani  Heracl.  Peripl. 
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t>e  sought  in  the  heavens  and  that  geography  de¬ 
pends  upon  astronomical  observations.  IVow  who  can 
doubt,  that  astronomy  has  not  made  an  extraordinary 
progress  in  later  times?  The  invention  of  telescopes 
only,  which  is  of  sufficiently  recent  date,  has  infi¬ 
nitely  contributed  to  it;  and  that  invention  itself  has 
been  highly  improved  in  no  great  number  of  years. 
It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  the  ancients,  with  all 
the  genius  and  penetration  we  are  willing  to  allow 
them,  were  not  able  to  attain  to  the  same  degree  of 
knowledge,  as  they  were  not  assisted  in  their  inqui¬ 
ries  by  the  same  aids. 

Geography  is  still  far  from  having  received  its  final 
perfection.  Practical  sciences  make  the  least  pro¬ 
gress.  Two  or  three  great  geniuses  suffice  for  carry¬ 
ing  theories  a  great  way  in  a  short  time;  but  practice 
goes  on  with  a  slower  pace,  because  it  depends  upon 
a  greater  number  of  hands,  of  which  even  far  the 
greater  part  are  but  meanly  skilful.  Geography, 
which  would  require  an  infinite  number  of  exact  ope¬ 
rations,  is  imperfect  in  proportion  both  to  that  number 
and  the  accuracy  they  would  require;  and  we  may 
justly  suppose  that  the  description  of  the  terrestrial 
globe,  though  it  begins  to  be  rectified  a  little,  is  still 
very  confused,  and  far  from  a  true  likeness. 

It  would  be  of  small  consequence  to  mention  the 
faults  of  the  ancient  and  Ptolemaic  maps,  in  which 
the  Mediterranean  is  made  to  extend  a  good  fourth 
more  in  longitude  than  it  really  does.  The  question 
here  is  the  modern  maps,  which,  though  generally 
the  better  the  more  modern  they  are,  have  still  oc¬ 
casion  for  abundance  of  corrections. 

Monsieur  Sanson  has  always  been  considered  as  a 
very  good  geographer,  and  his  maps  have  always  been 
highly  esteemed.  Monsieur  Delisle  has  however  dif¬ 
fered  from  them  very  often  in  his.  And  this  is  not  to 
be  imagined,  as  it  is  usually  called,  jealousy  of  profes¬ 
sion.  Since  Monsieur  Sanson's  time,  the  map  of  the 
earth  is  exceedingly  changed;  that  is  to  say,  more 
accurate,  and  a  great  number  of  astronomical  obser¬ 
vations  have  greatly  reformed  geography.  The  same, 
no  doubt,  will  happen  to  the  maps  of  Monsieur  De¬ 
lisle:  and  we  ought  to  wish  so  for  the  good  of  the 
public. 

The  only  method  for  making  good  geographical 
maps  would  be  to  have  the  position  of  every  place 
from  astronomical  observations.  But  we  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  far  from  having  all  these  positions  in  this  manner, 
ana  can  hardly  ever  hope  to  have  them.  To  supply 
this  want,  the  itinerary  distances  of  one  place  from 
another  are  used,  as  found  set  down  in  authors:  and 
it  is  a  great  happiness  to  find  them  there  with  any  ex¬ 
actness,  and  without  manifest  contradiction,  or  con¬ 
siderable  difficulties.  Hence,  when  our  most  skilful 
geographers  were  to  make  a  map  of  the  Roman  coun¬ 
tries,  and  particularly  of  Italy,  as  they  had  very  few 
astronomical  observations,  they  made  the  itinerary 
distances  of  places,  as  they  found  them  in  the  books 
of  the  ancients,  their  rule  for  their  position.  The 
positions  of  many  places  have  been  since  taken  by  as¬ 
tronomical  observations.  Monsieur  Delisle  made  use 


of  them  for  correcting  the  maps  of  Italy  and  the  neigh- 
bouring  countries;  and  he  found  that  they  not  only 
became  very  different  from  what  they  were  before, 
but  that  the  places  agreed  exactly  enough  in  respect 
to  the  distances  given  them  by  the  ancients:  so  that 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  in  following  them  literally, 
good  geographical  maps  might  be  made  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  well  known  to  them. 

There  is  reason  to  be  surprised  at  this  great  con¬ 
formity  of  positions  found  by  astronomical  observa¬ 
tions  with  those  taken  from  the  itinerary  distances  as 
set  down  by  the  ancients.  For  it  is  certain,  that  the 
situation  of  places  taken  from  our  itinerary  distances 
are  often  false,  and  much  so  too.  But  Monsieur 
Delisle  observes,  that  the  Romans  had  advantages  in 
this  respect  which  we  have  not.  Their  taste  for  the 
public  utility,  and  even  magnificence  (for  they  em¬ 
bellished  all  they  conquered,)  had  occasioned  their 
making  great  roads  throughout  all  Italy,  of  which 
Roihe  was  the  centre,  and  which  went  to  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  as  far  as  the  two  seas.  They  made  the 
like  ways  in  many  provinces  of  the  empire,  of  which 
remains,  admirable  for  their  construction  and  solidity 
exist  to  this  day.  These  ways  ran  in  a  right  line, 
without  quitting  it  either  on  account  of  mountains  or 
marshes.  The  marshes  were  drained,  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  cut  through.  Stones  were  placed  from  mile  to 
mile  with  their  numero  upon  them.  This  rectillinear 
extent,  and  these  divisions  into  parts  sufficiently  small 
in  respect  to  the  whole  length,  rendered  the  itinerary 
measures  very  exact.  This  exactness  of  the  measures 
of  the  ancients  was  well  proved  by  an  experiment  made 
by  Monsieur  Cassini.  The  measure  of  the  distance 
from  ISfarbonne  to  Nismes  had  been  included  in  the 
work  of  the  meridian.  That  distance  was  sixty-seven 
thousand  five  hundred  toises  or  fathoms  of  Paris. 
Strabo  had  also  given  the  distance  of  these  two  cities, 
which  he  makes  eighty-eight  miles.  Whence  it  is 
easy  to  conclude,  that  an  ancient  mile  was  seven  hun¬ 
dred  sixty-seven  toises  of  Paris.  Besides,  as  the  mile 
is  known  to  have  been  five  thousand  feet,  we  also  find 
that  the  ancient  foot  was  eleven  inches  and  l-25th 
of  the  Paris  foot.  The  measure,  in  consequence,  must 
be  equal  to  the  ancient  distance,  and  have  preserved 
itself  without  change  during  so  long  a  space  of  time. 

Monsieur  Delisle  has  given  us  a  map,  wherein  Italy 
and  Greece  are  represented  in  two  different  manners: 
the  one  according  to  the  best  modern  geographers, 
the  other  according  to  astronomical  observations  for 
the  places  where  they  were  to  be  had,  and  for  the 
rest  according  to  the  measures  of  ancient  authors. 
The  difference  between  these  two  representations 
would  perhaps  seem  incredible.  In  the  latter,  Lom¬ 
bardy  is  very  much  shortened  from  south  to  north. 
Great  Greece  lengthened,  the  sea  that  divides  Greece 
and  Italy  made  narrower,  as  well  as  that  between 
Italy  and  Africa, and  Greece  much  lessened. 

These  last  remarks,  which  are  all  taken  from  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  lengthen  this 
brief  head  a  little,  but  I  conceived  them  worthy  of 
the  reader’s  curiosity. 
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I  SHALL  examine  only  one  point  in  this  place,  which  I 
is  the  wonderful  change  that  an  experiment,  which  I 
might  appear  of  small  importance,  has  occasioned  in 
navigation,  and  the  superiority  we  have  acquired  in 
this- respect  over  the  ancients,  by  a  means  that  seemed 
trivial  in  itself.  I  allude  to  the  invention  of  the  com¬ 
pass.  This  instrument  is  a  box  that  has  a  needle  in 
it  touched  with  a  loadstone,  that  turns  always  towards 
the  pole,  except  in  some  places  where  it  has  a  decli¬ 
nation. 

The  ancients,  we  know,  who  steered  their  ships  by 
the  sun  in  the  day,  and  the  stars  during  the  night,  in 
misty  weather  could  not  discern  what  course  to  hold; 
and  for  that  reason,  not  daring  to  put  out  to  sea,  were 
obliged  to  keep  close  to  the  snore,  and  could  not  un¬ 
dertake  voyages  of  any  considerable  length.  They 
knew  one  of  the  virtues  of  the  loadstone,  which  is  to 
attract  iron.  One  would  think  that  the  slightest  at¬ 
tention  might  have  occasioned  their  discovering  its 
other  property,  of  directing  itself  towards  the  pole  of 
the  world,  and  in  consequence  have  led  them  on  to 
the  compass.  But  he  who  disposes  all  things,  kept 
their  eyes  shut  to  an  effect,  which  seemed  of  itself 
obvious  to  them. 

Neither  the  author  of  this  invention,  nor  the  time 
when  the  use  of  it  was  first  thought  of,  is  precisely 
known. i  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  French 
ased  the  loadstone  in  navigation  long  before  any  other 
nation  of  Europe,  as  may  be  easily  proved  from  the 
works  of  some  of  our  ancient  French  authors,*  who 
spoke  of  it  first  above  four  hundred  years  ago.  It  is 
true,  the  invention  was  then  very  imperfect.  For 
they  say,  that  the  needle  was  only  put  into  a  bowl  or 
vessel  full  of  water,  where  it  could  turn  itself  towards 
the  north  supported  upon  a  pin.  The  Chinese,  if  we 
may  believe  certain  modern  relations,  make  use  to 
this  day  of  the  same  kind  of  compass. 

The  navigators  perceiving  the  importance  of  this 
invention,  made  many  astronomical  observations  to¬ 
wards  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  to  as¬ 
sure  themselves  of  it,  and  found,  that  a  needle  touched 
with  a  loadstone,  and  set  in  epuilibrio  upon  a  pivot, 
did  actually  turn  of  itself  towards  the  pole,  and  that 
the  direction  of  such  a  needle  might  be  employed  for 
knowing  the  regions  of  the  world,  and  the  point*  of 
the  wind  in  which  it  is  proper  to  sail.  By  other  obser¬ 
vations  it  has  been  since  discovered,  that  the  needle 
does  not  always  point  to  the  true  north,  but  that  it 
has  a  small  declination  sometimes  towards  the  east, 
and  sometimes  towards  the  west;  and  even  that  this 
declination  changes  at  different  times  and  places. 
But  they  found  also  the  means  of  knowing  this  varia¬ 
tion  so  exactly  by  the  sun  and  stars,  that  the  compass 
may  be  used  with  certainty  for  finding  theregionaof 
the  heavens,  even  when  clouded,  provided  that  it  has 
been  rectified  a  little  before  by  the  observation  of  the 
stars. 

The  curiosity  of  the  learned  of  Europe  began  at 
that  time  to  awake.  They  soon  invented  various  in¬ 
struments,  and  made  tables  and  calculations  for  facil¬ 
itating  the  observation  of  the  stars.  Never  had  navi¬ 
gation  so  many  advantages  for  succeeding.  The  pilots 
aid  not  fail  to  make  the  most  of  them.  With  these 
helps  they  crossed  unknown  seas;  and  the  success  of 
their  first  voyages  encouraged  them  to  attempt  new 
discoveries.  All  the  nations  of  Europe  applied  them¬ 
selves  to  them  in  emulation  of  each  other.  The 
French  were  the  first  in  signalizing  their  courage  and 
address;  they  seized  the  Canaries,  and  discovered 


1  Cassini’s  Astron.  Memoirs.  *  Guyot  de  Provines. 
Of  which  points  there  are  thirty-two  upon  the  compass. 


great  part  of  Guinea.*  The  Portuguese  took  the  isl¬ 
and  of  Madeira  and  that  of  Cape  Verd  ;  and  the  Flem¬ 
ings  discovered  the  islands  of  the  Azores. 

These  discoveries  were  only  preludes  to  that  of  the 
New  World.  Christopher  Columbus,  founding  his 
design  upon  his  knowledge  of  astronomy,  and,  as  it  is 
said,  upon  the  memoirs  of  a  Biscayan  pilot,  whom  a 
storm  had  thrown  upon  an  island  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  undertook  to  cross  that  sea.  He  proposed  it 
to  several  of"  the  princes  of  Europe,  of  whom  some 
neglected  it  because  engaged  in  affairs  of  a  more 
urgent  nature,  and  others  rejected  it  because  they 
neither  comprehended  the  importance  of  that  expe¬ 
dition,  nor  the  reasons  that  Columbus  gave  to  explain 
the  possibility  of  it.  Thus  the  glory  of  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World  was  left  to  the  kings  of  Castile, 
who  afterwards  acquired  immense  riches  by  it.  Co¬ 
lumbus  well  knew,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  sphere 
and  geography,  that  sailing  continually  toward  the 
west  under  the  same  parallel  or  very  near  it,  he  could 
not  fail  of  finding  lands  at  length,  because  if  he  found 
no  new  ones,  the  earth  being  round,  he  must  neces¬ 
sarily  arrive  by  the  shortest  course  at  the  extremity 
of  the  East  Indies.  In  his  voyages  from  Lisbon  to 
Guinea,  sailing  from  north  to  south,  he  had  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  experience  that  a  degree  of  the  earth’s  cir¬ 
cumference  contains  fifty-six  miles  and  two-thirds, 
according  to  the  measure  established  by  the  astrono¬ 
mers  of  Almamon;  and  he  had  learned  in  the  books 
of  Ptolemy,  that,  keeping  always  to  the  west,  from 
the  Canaries  to  the  first  lands  of  Asia,  there  are  only 
an  hundred  and  eighty  degrees.4 * 6  Accordingly,  he 
set  out  from  the  Canaries,  steering  always  to  the  west 
under  the  same  parallel.*  As  he  aid  not  entirely  rely 
upon  the  compass,  he  always  took  care  to  observe  the 
sun  by  day,  and  the  fixed  stars  by  night.  This  pre¬ 
caution  prevented  him  from  mistaking  his  course. 
For  those  who  have  written  his  life  say,  that  his  ob¬ 
servations  of  the  heavens  made  him  perceive  a  varia¬ 
tion  in  his  compass,  which  he  did  not  know  before, 
and  that  he  rectified  his  way  by  them.  After  sailing 
two  months,  he  arrived  at  the  Lucay  islands,  ana 
thence  went  on  to  Hispaniola,  Cuba,  and  St.  Domin¬ 
go,  whence  he  brought  back  great  riches  into  Spaih.f 
Astronomy,  by  which  he  had  discovered  these  rich 
countries,  assisted  him  also  in  establishing  himself 
there.  For,  in  his  second  voyage,  his  fleet  being  re¬ 
duced  to  extremities  by  the  want  of  provisions,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  refusing  to  supply  him 
with  them,  he  had  the  address  to  threaten  them  with 
darkening  the  moon  at  a  time  when  he  knew  there 
would  be  an  eclipse;  and  as  that  eclipse  really  hap¬ 
pened  the  day  he  had  foretold,  the  terrified  barbarians 
granted  him  whatever  he  pleased. 

Whilst  Columbus  was  discovering  the  southern 
part  of  the  New’  World,  the  French  discovered  the 
northern  part  of  it,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  New 
F  ranee. 

Americus  Vesputius 8  continued  the  discoveries  of 
Columbus,  and  had  the  advantage  of  giving  his  name 
to  the  whole  New  World,  which  has  ever  since  been 
called  America.  Astronomy  was  of  great  use  to  him 
in  his  voyages. 

On  the  other  side,  the  pilots  of  the  king  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  who  till  then  had  only  traversed  the  coasts  of 
Africa,  doubled  at  this  time  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  opened  themselves  a  passage  into  the  East  Indies, 
where  they  made  very  great  conquests. 


4  Hist.de  la  Conquete  lies  Canaries  par  Betbencourt. 

6  Ferdinand  Columbus,  in  bis  Life  of  Columbus,  chap.  4. 

6  Chap.  17.  r  Chap.  93.  s  Vesput.  Navig.  prim. 
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Is  there  in  all  history  an  event  comparable  to  that 
which  I  have  now  related,  namely,  the  discovery  of 
the  New  World?  Upon  what  did  it  depend  for  so 
many  ages?  Upon  the  knowledge  of  a  property  of 
the  loadstone,  easily  discoverable,  which  had  however 
escaped  the  inquiries  of  an  infinite  number  of  the  learn¬ 
ed,  whose  sagacity  had  penetrated  into  the  most  ob¬ 
scure  and  most  profound  mysteries  of  nature.  Is  it 

fiossible  not  to  discern  here  the  finger  of  God?  Co- 
umbus  had  never  thought  of  forming  his  enterprise, 
and  indeed  could  never  have  succeeded  in  it,  without 
a  great  knowledge  of  Astronomy;  for  Providence  de¬ 
lights  in  concealing  its  wonders  under  the  veil  of  hu¬ 
man  operations.  How  important  therefore  is  it  in  a 
well  goverened  state,  to  place  the  superior  sciences  in 
honour  and  reputation,  which  are  capable  of  rendering 
mankind  such  great  services,  and  which  have  actually 
hitherto  procured  them,  and  still  continues  to  procure 
them,  such  considerable  advantages? 

The  reader  will  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  in 
this  place  upon  two  voyages  of  the  learned,  which  do 
the  sing  (Louis  XV.)  and  literature  in  general  great 
honour. 

VOYAGES  TO  PERU  AND  INTO  THE  NORTH,  UNDERTA¬ 
KEN  BY  ORDER  OF  LOUIS  XV. 

In  1672,  Mr.  Richer  observed,  in  the  island  of 
Cayenne,  that  the  curvation  of  the  superficies  of  the 
earth  was  greater  there  than  in  the  temperate  zone. 
Hence  it  was  concluded  that  the  figure  of  the  earth 
must  be  that  of  a  spheroid  flat  towards  the  poles,  and 
not  elliptical,  or  oblong,  as  it  was  and  still  is  believed 
by  very  skilful  astronomers;  for  the  point  is  not  yet 
determined.  Newton  and  Huygens  came  afterwards 
by  their  theory  to  the  same  conclusion.  It  was  to  be 
assured  of  this  truth,  that  in  1735,  at  a  time  wt—n 
France  had  a  war  to  support,  which  has  since  termi¬ 
nated  so  gloriously  for  her,  the  king,  always  intent 
upon  making  the  sciences  flourish  in  his  dominions, 
6ent  astronomers  to  Peru  and  into  the  north,  in  order 
to  determine  with  certainty  by  accurate  observations, 
the  figure  of  the  terrestrial  globe.  Nothing  was  spared, 
either  in  respect  to  the  expenses  of  the  voyage,  or  to 


procure  them  all  the  conveniences  that  might  promote 
their  success. 

We  saw  them  in  consequence  set  out,  part  of  them 
to  expose  themselves  to  the  burning  heats  of  the  tor¬ 
rid  zone,  and  the  rest  to  fly  with  the  same  ardour  to 
confront  all  the  horrors  of  the  frozen  north.  The  first 
have  not  been  heard  of  for  a  considerable  time;  but 
great  discoveries  are  expected  from  their  inquiries. 
The  others  returned  from  the  north  some  months  ago. 
The  account  of  what  they  suffered  in  order  to  give 
their  operations  all  the  perfection  of  which  they  were 
capable,  is  scarce  credible.  They  were  obliged  to 
traverse  immense  forests,  in  which  they  were  the  first 
that  ever  opened  themselves  way;  to  scale  mountains 
of  amazing  height,  and  covered  with  wood,  which  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  cut  down;  to  pass  torrents 
of  an  impetuosity  capable  of  astonishing  such  as  only 
beheld  them,  and  that  too  in  wretched  boats,  that  had 
no  other  pilot  but  a  Laplander,  nor  mast  nor  sails  but 
a  tree  with  its  branches.  Add  to  this,  the  excessive 
cold  of  these  regions  remote  from  the  sun,  of  which 
they  experienced  all  the  rigours;  and  the  gross  nour¬ 
ishment  on  which  they  were  reduced  to  subsist  during 
a  very  considerable  length  of  time.  It  is  easy  to  con¬ 
ceive  the  courage  these  indefatigable  observers  must 
have  had  to  surmount  so  many  difficulties,  that  seemed 
to  render  the  execution  of  the  project  confided  to 
them  impossible.  The  late  reading  of  the  account  of 
this  voyage  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  since  their 
return,  has  made  the  public  very  desirous  to  see  it 
printed. 

One  is  sometimes  tempted  to  treat  as  useless  such 
laborious  and  scrupulous  observations,  that  have  no 
end  but  to  determine  the  figure  of  the  earth  ;  and  there 
are  many  who  will  perhaps  believe,  that  those  who 
made  them  might  have  spared  themselves  the  trouble, 
anu  made  a  better  use  of  the  money  employed  in  them. 
But  this  proceeds  from  the  ignorance  of  the  relation 
of  observations  of  this  nature  to  navigation,  and  the 
advantages  resulting  from  them  to  astronomy.  This 
event  will  not  a  little  conduce  to  exalt  the  glory  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 


CONCLUSION  OF  THE  WHOLE  WORK. 


After  having  made  almost  all  the  states  and  king¬ 
doms  of  the  universe  in  a  manner  pass  in  review  before 
our  eyes,  and  having  considered  circumstantially  the 
most  important  events  that  occurred  in  them  during 
the  course  of  so  many  ages,  it  seems  natural  enough  to 
go  back  a  moment,  before  we  quit  this  great  scene,  and 
to  collect  its  principal  parts  into  one  point  of  view,  in 
order  to  our  being  able  to  form  the  better  judgment 
of  it.  On  the  one  side  we  see  princes,  warriors,  and 
conquerors;  on  the  other  magistrates,  politicians,  and 
legislators ;  and  in  the  midst  of  both,  the  learned  of  all 
kinds,  who  by  the  utility,  beauty,  or  sublimity  of  their 
knowledge,  have  acquired  immortal  reputation.  These 
three  classes  include,  in  my  opinion,  all  that  is  most 
shining,  and  most  attractive  of  esteem  and  admiration 
in  human  greatness.  I  consider  the  universe  here  only 
in  its  fairest  light,  and  for  a  moment  take  off  my  view 
from  all  the  vices  and  disorders  that  disturb  its  beauty 
and  economy. 

Before  me  stand  princes  and  kings,  full  of  wisdom 
and  prudence  in  their  counsels,  of  equity  and  justice 
in  the  government  of  their  people,  of  valour  and  intre¬ 
pidity  in  battle, of  moderation  and  clemency  in  victory, 
subjecting  many  kingdoms,  founding  vast  empires  and 
acquiring  the  love  of  the  conquered  nations  no  less 
than  of  their  own  subjects:  such  was  Cyrus.  At  the 
same  time  I  see  a  multitude  of  Greeks  and  Romans, 


equally  illustrious  in  war  and  peace;  generals  of  the 
most  exalted  bravery  and  military  knowledge;  politi¬ 
cians  of  exceeding  ability  in  the  arts  of  government; 
famous  legislators,  whose  laws  and  institutions  still 
amaze  us,  while  they  seem  almost  incredible,  so  much 
they  appear  above  humanity;  magistrates  venerable 
for  their  love  of  the  public  good;  judges  of  great 
wisdom,  incorruptible,  and  proof  against  all  that  can 
tempt  avidity ;  and  lastly,  citizens  entirely  devoted  to 
their  country,  whose  generous  and  noble  disinterest 
edness  rises  so  high  as  the  contempt  of  riches,  and  the 
esteem  and  love  of  poverty.  If  I  turn  my  eyes  towards 
the  arts  and  sciences,  what  luster  do  not  the  multitude 
of  admirable  works  come  down  to  us  display,  in  which 
shine  forth,  according  to  the  d  ifference  of  subjects,  art 
and  disposition,  greatness  of  genius,  riches  of  inven¬ 
tion,  beauty  of  style,  solidity  of  judgment,  and  pro¬ 
found  erudition. 

This  is  the  great,  the  splendid  scene  that  history, 
the  faithful  register  of  past  events,  has  hitherto  pre¬ 
sented  to  our  view,  and  upon  which  it  now  remains 
for  us  to  pass  our  judgment.  Is  it  possible  to  refuse 
our  esteem  to  such  rare  and  excellent  qualities,  such 
shining  actions,  and  noble  sentiments?  Let  us  call  to 
mind  the  ma.  ims  of  morality  in  the  writings  of  the 
philosophers,  so  refined,  so  conformable  to  right  rea¬ 
son,  and  even  so  sublime,  as  to  be  capable  sometimes 
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of  making  Christians  blush.  Do  not  men  of  such  pro¬ 
found  knowledge  and  understanding  deserve  the  name 
of  sages? 

The  just  Judge  of  all  things,  by  whose  judgment  it 
is  our  duty  to  direct  our  own,  absolutely  denies  it  them, 
as  Mr.  du  Guet  observes  so  justly  in  several  of  his 
works,  arid  as  I  have  said  elswhere.  “  The  Lord,” 
says  the  royal  prophet,  “  looked  down  from  heaven 
opon  the  children  of  men,  to  see  if  there  were  any  that 
did  understand  and  seek  God.”>  The  earth  is  full  of 
persons  that  excel  in  arts  and  sciences.  There  are 
many  philosophers,  orators,  and  politicians.  There 
are  even  many  legislators,  interpreters  of  laws,  and 
ministers  of  justice,  Many  are  consulted  as  persons 
of  extraordinary  wisdom,  and  their  answers  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  decisions,  from  which  it  is  not  allowable  to 
depart.  However,  among  so  many  wise  and  intelli¬ 
gent  persons  in  the  sight  of  men,  God  discerns  none 
that  are  not  foolish  and  mad.  “  They  are  all  gone 
aside,  they  are  altogether  filthy:  there  is  none  that 
doth  good,  no  not  one.”  The  censure  is  general  and 
without  exception.  What  then  is  wanting  in  these 
pretended  wise  men'?  The  fear  of  God,  without  which 
there  is  no  true  wisdom,  “  to  see  if  there  was  any  that 
did  understand  and  seek  God the  knowledge  of  their 
own  misery  and  corruption,  and  their  want  of  a  Medi¬ 
ator,  and  a  Restorer  or  Redeemer.  Every  thing  is  in 
esteem  among  them  except  religion  and  piety.  They 
know  neither  the  use  nor  end  of  any  thing.  They  go 
on  without  design,  or  knowing  whither  they  should 
end.  They  are  ignorant  of  what  they  are,  and  what 
shall  become  of  them.  Can  folly  be  more  clear  and 
evident? 

The  thoughts  of  God  are  very  different  from  those 
of  men.  The  universe  peopled  with  powerful  kings, 
famous  legislators,  celebrated  philosophers,  and  learn¬ 
ed  men  of  all  kinds,  is  the  object  of  our  admiral.. -ju 
and  praise;  and  God  sees  nothing  but  disorder  and 
corruption  in  it.  “  The  earth  was  corrupt  before 
God.”  2  The  qualities,  knowledge,  and  maxims  of 
which  I  speak,  were,  however,  very  estimable  in  them¬ 
selves.  They  were  the  gifts  of  God,  from  whom  alone 
comes  all  good,  and  all  knowledge:  but  the  Pagans 
perverted  their  nature  by  the  unworthy  use  they  made 
of  them,  in  considering  themselves  as  their  principle 
and  end.  I  speak  here  even  of  those  among  them 
who  passed  for  the  best  and  wisest,  whose  virtues  were 
infected  either  with  pride  or  ingratitude;  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  with  both. 

I  have  observed  that  certain  ages,  which  abounded 


with  illustrious  examples  either  at  Athens  or  Rome 
exhibit  a  grand  and  noble  scene  in  history:^  but  there 
was  at  the  same  time  a  circumstance  which  highly 
disgraced  the  glory,  and  sullied  the  beauty  of  these 
ages;  I  mean  “the  idolatry  that  generally  prevailed 
throughout  the  universe.  The  whole  earth  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  thick  darkness,  and  lay  plunged  in  gross  and 
stupid  ignorance.  Only  one  country,  and  that  of  very 
small  extent,  knew  the  true  God:  “  In  Judah  is  God 
known:  his  name  is  great  in  Israel,’'3  Elsewhere  all 
mouths  were  mute  in  respect  to  him,  and  the  hymns 
of  idolatrous  solemnities  were  only  invitations  to 
crimes,  which  the  seducer  of  mankind  had  made  theii 
duty.  “  God  suffered  all  nations  to  walk  each  aftei 
their  own  way, ”4  to  make  themselves  gods  of  all  crea 
tures,  to  adore  all  their  own  passions,  to  abandon 
themselves  through  despair  to  those  which  are  most 
shameful,  to  be  ignorant  of  their  origin  and  end,  to 
direct  their  lives  by  errors  and  fable,  and  believe  every 
thing  indiscriminately,  or  nothing  at  all. 

One  would  imagine  that  man,  situated  in  the  midst 
of  the  wonders  which  fill  all  nature,  and  largely  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  good  things  of  God,  could  not  forget  him, 
or  remember  him  without  adoration  and  fidelity.  But 
in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  light  he  behaved  like  the 
blind.  He  became  deaf  to  all  the  voices  that  pro¬ 
claimed  the  majesty  and  holiness  of  the  creator.  He 
adored  every  thing,  except  God.  The  stars  and  sun, 
that  declared  the  divinity,  he  honoured  in  his  stead. 
Wood  and  stone,  under  a  thousand  forms,  which  his 
wild  imagination  had  invented,  were  become  his  gods. 
In  a  word,  false  religion  had  deluged  the  whole  earth; 
and  if  some  few  were  less  stupid  than  the  rest,  they 
were  equally  impious  and  ungrateful.  Did  not  the 
only  one  of  these,®  who  had  explained  himself  too 
clearly ;  deny  in  public  what  he  believed  in  private? 
W  hence  we  may  observe,  of  what  avail  the  reason  of 
all  mankind  was,  when  they  had  no  other  guide. 

We  see  here  the  principle  fruits  to  be  derived  from 
the  study  of  profane  history,  of  which  every  page  de¬ 
clares  what  mankind  were  during  so  many  ages,  and 
what  we  ourselves  should  still  have  been,  had  not  the 
peculiarmercy,  which  made  known  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  to  us,  drawn  us  out  of  the  abyss,  in  which  all 
our  forefathers  were  swallowed  up.  “It  is  of  the 
Lord’s  mercies  we  are  not  consumed.”  A  mercy  free¬ 
ly  and  entirely  conferred,  which  we  have  no  power 
to  deserve  in  any  manner  of  ourselves,  and  for  which 
we  ought  to  render  eternal  homage  of  gratitude  and 
praise  to  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ. 


•  Psalm  xir.  9, 


•  Gen.  vi.  11. 


*  Psalm  lxxvi.  1. 


*  Acts,  xiv.  15. 


*  Socrates. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 


Chronology  is  the  knowledge  of  the  just  com¬ 
putation  of  lime.  It  shows  to  what  year  the  events 
related  in  history  are  to  be  referred.  The  years  used 
for  measuring  the  duration  of  time  are  either  Solar 
or  Lunar. 

The  Solar  year  is  that  space  of  time  which  elapses 
between  one  equinox  and  another  of  the  same  deno¬ 
mination  the  next  year:  for  instance,  from  the  vernal 
equinox  to  the  vernal  equinox  following,  which  con¬ 
tains  365  days,  five  hours,  and  forty-nine  minutes. 

The  Lunar  year  is  composed  of  twelve  Lunar 
months,  each  of  which  consists  of  twenty-nine  days, 
twelve  hours,  and  forty-four  minutes,  that  make  in  all 
354  days,  eight  hours,  and  forty-eight  minutes. 

Both  of  these  years  are  called  Astronomical,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  from  that  in  common  use,  which  is 
termed  Civil  or  Political. 

Though  all  nations  may  not  agree  with  one  another 
in  the  manner  of  determining  their  years,  some  regu¬ 
lating  them  by  the  motion  of  the  sun,  and  others  by 
that  of  the  moon,  they,  however,  generally  use  the 
solar  year  in  chronology.  It  seems  at  first,  that  as  the 
lunar  years  are  shorter  than  the  solar,  that  inequality 
should  produce  some  error  in  chronological  calcula¬ 
tions.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  nations  who 
used  lunar  years,  added  a  certain  number  of  inter¬ 
calary  days  to  make  them  agree  with  the  solar:  which 
makes  them  correspond  with  each  other;  or  at  least, 
if  there  be  any  difference,  it  may  be  neglected,  when 
the  question  is  only  to  determine  the  year  in  which 
a  fact  happened. 

In  Chronology  there  are  certain  times  distinguished 
by  some  great  event,  to  which  all  the  rest  are  refer¬ 
red.  These  are  called  Epochs,  from  a  Greek  word,! 
which  signifies  to  stop,  because  we  stop  there  to  con¬ 
sider,  as  from  a  resting  place,  all  that  has  happened 
before  or  after,  and  by  that  means  to  avoid  anachro¬ 
nisms,  that  is  to  say,  those  errors  which  induce  confu¬ 
sion  of  times. 

The  choice  of  the  events  which  are  to  serve  as 
epochs,  is  arbitrary;  and  a  writer  of  history  may  take 
such  as  best  suit  his  plan. 

When  we  begin  to  compute  years  from  one  of  these 
points  distinguished  by  a  considerable  event,  the  enu¬ 
meration  and  series  of  such  years  is  called  an  Era. 
There  are  almost  as  many  eras  as  there  have  been 
different  nations.  The  principal,  and  those  most  in 
use,  are  that  of  the  Creation  of  the  World,  of  the  Birth 
of  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  Olympiads,  and  of  the  Building 
of  Rome.  I  made  use  only  of  the  two  most  famous, 
that  is  to  say,  that  of  the  World,  and  that  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Every  body  knows,  that  the  Olympiads  derived  their 
origin  from  the  Olympic  games,  which  were  celebra¬ 
ted  in  Peloponnesus,  near  the  city  of  Olympia.  These 
games  were  so  solemn,  that  Greece  made  them  her 
epoch  for  computing  her  years.  By  an  Olympiad  is 
meant  the  space  of  four  years  complete,  which  is  the 
time  that  elapsed  between  one  celebration  of  the 
games  and  another.  The  first  used  by  chronologers 
begins,  according  to  Usher,  in  the  summer  of  the 
year  of  the  world  3228,  before  Christ  776.  When 
the  time  in  which  an  event  happem  d  is  reckoned  by 
Olympiads,  authors  say,  the  first,  second,  or  third, 
&c.  year  of  such  an  Olympiad:  which  being  once 
known,  it  is  easy  to  find  the  year  of  the  world  to 


which  the  same  fact  is  to  be  referrred :  and  in  like 
manner  when  the  year  of  the  world  is  known  it 
is  easy  to  find  that  of  the  Olympiad  which  agrees 
with  it. 

Rome  was  built,  according  to  Varro’s  Chronology, 
in  the  year  of  the  world  3251,  and  the  753d  before 
Jesus  Christ.  Cato  dates  the  foundation  of  that  city 
two  years  later,  in  the  year  of  the  world  3253,  before 
Jesus  Christ  751.  I  shall  follow  the  opinion  of  the 
latter  in  my  Roman  history.  The  years  reckoned 
from  this  epoch  are  called  idifferently  years  of  Rome, 
or  years  from  the  foundation  of  the  city. 

The  Julian  period  is  also  a  famous  era  in  chronol¬ 
ogy,  used  principally  for  reckoning  the  years  before 
Christ.  I  am  going  to  explain  in  a  few  words,  where¬ 
in  this  period  consists,  and  its  use:  but  first  I  must 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  three  cycles  of  which  it 
is  composed. 

By  the  word  cycle,  is  understood  the  revolution  of 
a  certain  number  of  years. 

The  Solar  cycle  is  a  term  of  twenty-eight  years, 
which  includes  all  the  variations  that  the  Sundays  and 
days  of  the  week  admit:  that  is  to  say,  at  the  end  of 
twenty-eight  years  the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet,  which  are  used  in  the  calendar  for  noting  the  day 
of  the  week,  and  which  are  called  Dominical  letters, 
return  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  were  at  first. 
To  understand  what  I  have  now  said,  it  must  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  if  the  year  had  only  fifty-two  weeks, 
there  would  be  no  change  in  the  order  of  the  Domi¬ 
nical  letters.  But  as  it  has  a  day  more,  and  two  in 
leap-year,  that  produces  some  variations,  which  are 
all  included  in  the  space  of  twenty-eight  years,  of 
which  the  solar  cycle  consists. 

The  Lunar  Cycle,  called  also  the  Golden  Number, 
is  the  revolution  of  nineteen  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  moon  returns,  within  an  hour  and  a  half,  to  the 
same  point  with  the  sun,  and  begins  its  lunations 
again  in  the  same  order  as  at  first.  We  are  indebted 
for  the  invention  of  this  cycle  to  Meto,  a  famous  Athe¬ 
nian  astronomer.  Before  the  invention  of  the  epacts, 
it  was  used  for  marking  the  days  of  the  new  moon  in 
the  calendar. 

Besides  these  two  cycles,  chronologers  admit  a  third 
also,  called  Indiction.  This  is  a  revolution  of  fifteen 
years,  of  which  the  first  is  called  the  frst  indiction, 
the  second  the  second  idiction,  and  so  on  to  the  fif¬ 
teenth,  after  which  they  begin  again  to  count  the  first 
indiction,  &c. 

The  first  indiction  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
begun  three  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

If  these  three  cycles,  that  is  to  say,  28,  19,  and  15, 
are  multiplied  by  each  other,  the  product  will  be  7980, 
which  is  what  is  called  the  Julian  period. 

One  of  the  properties  of  this  period,  is  to  give  the 
three  characteristic  cycles  of  each  year,  that  is  to  say, 
the  current  year  of  each  of  the  three  cycles;  for  ex 
ample,  every  body  knows  that  the  vulgar  era  com 
mences  at  the  year  4714  of  the  Julian  period.  If  that 
number  be  divided  by  28,  what  remains2  after  the  di¬ 
vision  shows  the  solar  cycle  of  that  year.  In  the  same 
manner  the  lunar  cycle  and  the  indiction  may  be  found. 

a  I  say,  what  remains,  and  not  the  quotient,  as  some  au 
thors  do ;  for  the  quotient  expresses  the  number  of  cycles 
elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  the  period,  and  what  re 
mains  after  the  division  shows  the  year  of  the  current 
cycie.  g09 
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It  is  demonstrated,  that  the  three  numbers  which  ex¬ 
press  these  three  cycles  cannot  be  found  again  in  the 
same  order  in  any  other  year  of  the  Julian  period.  It 
is  the  same  in  respect  to  the  cycles  6f  other  years. 

If  we  trace  this  period  back  to  its  first  year,  that  is 
to  say,  to  the  year  when  the  three  cycles,  of  which  it 
is  composed,  began,  we  shall  find  it  precede  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  world  710  years:  supposing  the  creation 
to  precede  the  vulgar  era  only  4004  years. 

This  period  is  called  Julian ,  because  it  is  made  to 
agree  with  the  years  of  Julius  Caesar.  Scaliger  in¬ 
vented  it  to  reconcile  the  systems  that  divided  chrono- 
logers  concerning  the  length  of  time  elapsed  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  There  are  some  who  believe 
that  only  4004  years  of  the  world  are  to  be  reckoned 
before  Jesus  Christ.  Others  give  more  extent  to  that 
space,  and  augment  the  number  of  years  of  which  it 
consists.  These  variations  disappear  when  the  Julian 
period  is  used,  for  every  body  agrees  in  respect  to  the 
year  in  which  that  began,  and  there  is  nobody  who 


does  not  allow,  that  the  first  year  of  the  vulgar  era 
falls  in  with  the'4714th  of  that  period.  Thus  in  the 
Julian  period  there  are  two  fixed  points,  which  unite 
all  systems,  and  reconcile  all  chronologers. 

It  is  easy  to  find  the  year  of  the  Julian  period,  that 
answers  to  any  year  whatsoever  of  the  vulgar  era  of 
the  world.  For  as  the  beginning  of  the  Julian  period 
precedes  that  era  710years,  by  adding  that  number  to 
the  year  proposed  of  the  era  of  the  world,  we  have  the 
year  of  the  Julian  period  that  answers  to  it.  For  in¬ 
stance,  we  know  that  the  battle  of  Arbela  was  fought 
in  the  year  of  the  world  3673.  If  to  that  number  we 
add  710,  it  will  be  4383,  which  number  expresses  the 
year  of  the  Julian  period  to  which  the  battle  of  Arbe¬ 
la  is  to  be  referred. 

The  reader  knows  that  hitherto  I  have  not  entered 
into  chronological  discussions,  and  undoubtedly  does 
not  expect  that  I  should  do  so  now.  I  shall  generally 
follow  Usher,  whom  I  have  chosen  for  my  guide  in 
this  subject. 


THE  TABLE. 


A.  M.  |  A.  C.l 


Assyrians. 


1800 


1816 


1915 

1920 

2084 

2148 

2179 

2276 


2204 


Nimrod,  founder  of  the  first  empire  of  the  Assyrians. 

Ninus,  the  son  of  Nimrod. 

Semiramis.  She  reigned  forty-two  years. 

Ninyas. 

The  history  of  the  successors  of  Ninyas  for  thirty  generations,  except  of  Phul  and  Sardanapalus,  it 
unknown. 


2188 


2086 

2084 

1920 

1856 

1825 

1728 


229811706 
24271 1577 


2448 

3488 

2494 

2613 


1556 

1516 

1510 

1491 


2820 

2900 


2530 

1474 

2547 

1457 

2628 

1376 

2710 

1294 

2720 

1234 

2800 

1204 

1184 

1104 


Egypt. 


Greece. 


Menes  or  Mesram,  first  king  of  Egypt. 

Busiris. 

Osymandias. 

Uchoreus. 

Moeris. 

The  Shepherd-kings  seize  Lower  Egypt.  They 
reign  260  years. 

Abraham  enters  Egypt,  where  Sarah  is  in  great 
danger  from  one  of  the  Shepherd-kings. 


Thethmosis  expels  the  Shepherd-kings,  and  reigns 
in  Lower  Egypt. 

Joseph  is  carried  into  Egypt,  and  sold  to  Potiphar. 

Jacob  goes  into  Egypt  with  his  family. 

Rameses-Miamum  begins  to  reign  in  Egypt.  He 
persecutes  the  Israelites. 

Cecrops  conducts  a  colony  from  Egypt,  and  founds 
the  kingdom  of  Athens. 


Amenophis,  the  eldest  son  of  Raineses,  succeeds 
him. 

The  Israelites  quit  Egypt.  Amenophis  is  swallow¬ 
ed  up  in  the  Red  Sea.  Sesostris  his  son  succeeds  him. 
He  divides  Egypt  into  thirty  nomes,  or  districts,  ren¬ 
ders  Ethiopia  tributary,  conquers  Asia,  and  subject* 
the  Scythians  as  far  as  the  Tanais.  On  his  return  in- 
to  Egypt  he  kills  himself,  after  a  reign  of  33  years. 


Pheron  succeeds  Sesostris. 


Proteus.  In  his  reign  Paris  is  driven  into  Egypt  on 
his  return  to  Troy  with  Helen. 

Rhampsinit. - Cheops. - Chephrem. - Myceri 

nus. - Asychis. 

The  six  preceding  reigns  were  170  years  in  dura 
tion;  but  it  is  hard  to  assign  the  length  of  each  of 
them  in  particular. 


Foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicyon. 


Foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Argos.  Deluge  of 
Ogyges  in  Attica. 


Foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Athens  by  Cecrops. 
He  institutes  the  Areopagus. 

Under  Cranaus,  successor  of  Cecrops,  happens  Deu¬ 
calion’s  flood. 

Foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Lacedsemonia,  of 
which  Lelex  is  the  first  king. 


Danaus,  brother  of  Sesostris,  leaves  Egypt,  and  re- 
tires  into  the  Peloponnesus,  where  he  makes  himself 
master  of  Argos. 

Perseus,  the  fifth  of  Danaus’s  successors,  having 
unfortunately  killed  his  grandfather,  abandons  Argos, 
and  founds  the  city  of  Mycene. 

Sisyphus,  the  son  of  iEolus,  makes  himself  master 
of  Corinth. 

The  descendants  of  Sisyphus  are  driven  out  of  Cor. 
inth  by  the  Heraclidse. 

Algseus,  the  son  of  Pandion,  king  of  Attica.  The 
expedition  of  the  Argonauts  is  dated  in  the  reign  of 
this  prince. 

The  Heraclidse  make  themselves  masters  of  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus  ;  from  whence  they  are  obliged  to  retire 
soon  after. 


Troy  taken  by  the  Greeks. 

The  Heraclidse  re  enter  Peloponnesus,  and  seiz* 
Sparta,  where  the  two  brothers  Eurysthenes  and  Pro- 
cles  reign  together. 


A.  M. 

2934 

2949 

2991 

3026 

3033 

3063 

3120 

31 60 1 

3210 

3228 

3233 

3237 

3257 

3261 

3268 

3269 

3280 

3285 

3286 

3287 

3294 

3296 

3298 

3319 

3320 

3323 
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Egypt. 


Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt  gives  his  (laughter  in  mar- 
iage  to  Solomon. 

Sesac,  otherwise  called  Sesonchis.  It  was  yvith  him 
hat  Jeroboam  took  refuge. 

Sesac  marches  against  Jerusalem,  and  conquers  Ju 
lea. 

Zara  king  of  Egypt  makes  war  with  Asa  king  of 
udah. 

Anysis.  In  his  reign  Sabacus,  king  of  Ethiopia, 
lakes  himself  master  of  Egypt,  reigns  there  fifty 
ears ;  after  which  he  retires,  and  leaves  the  kingdom 
o  Anysis. 


Greece. 


Institution  of  the  Archons  at  Athens.  Medon,  the 
son  of  .Codrus,  is  the  first. 

Cadmus  builds  the  city  of  Thebes,  and  makes  it 
the  seat  of  his  government. 


Lycurgus. 

Homer.  Hesiod  lived  about  the  same  time. 
Caranus  founds  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia. 
Beginning  of  the  common  era  of  the  Olympiads. 


I  return  to  the  chronology  of  the  Assyrians,  which  1  discontinued,  because  from  Ninyas  down  to  this 
ith*,  nothing  is  known  of  their  history. 

Assyrians. 

Phil.  This  is  the  king  of  Nineveh,  who  repented  upon  Jonah’s  preaching. 

Sawianapalus,  the  last  king  of  the  first  empire  of  the  Assyrians.  After  a  reign  of  twenty  years,  he  burns 
limsuif  in  his  palace. 

Thu  first  empire  of  the  Assyrians,  which  ended  at  the  death  of  Sardanapalus,  had  subsisted  more  than 
.450  yuars.  Out  of  its  ruins  three  others  were  formed  ;  the  Assyrians  of  Babylon  ;  the  Assyrians  of  Nine- 
reh ;  and  the  Medes. 


Egypt. 


First  war  be¬ 
tween  the  Mes- 
senians  and  La¬ 
cedaemonians.  It 
continues  twenty 
years. 


Sethon.  He 
reigned  fourteen 
years. 


Tharaca  reigns 
18  years. 

Anarchy  tw'o 
years  in  Egypt. 

Twelve  of  the 
principal  lords 
of  Egypt  seize 
the  kingdom,  of 
which  each  gov¬ 
erns  a  part  with 
equal  authority . 

Psammiticus, 
one  of  the  12 
kings,  defeats  the 
other  11,  and,  re¬ 
mains  sole  mas¬ 
ter  of  Egypt.  He 
takes  Azotus  af¬ 
ter  a  siege  of  29 
years. 


Greece. 


Archilochus,  the 
famous  poet. 


Belesis,  or  Na- 
bonassar.  The 
Scripture  calls 
him  Baladan. 


Merodach  Ba¬ 
ladan.  He  sent 
ambassadors  to 
Hezekiah,  to  con- 
gratulate  him  up¬ 
on  the  recovery 
of  his  health.— 
Nothing  is  known 
of  the  other  kings 
who  reigned  in 
Babylon. 


Second  war  be¬ 
tween  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  and 
Messenians ;  14 
years. 


Babylon. 


Tiglath  Pileser. 
In  the  eighth  year 
of  his  reign  he 


Nineveh. 


Media. 


Arbaces  exerci¬ 
ses  the  sovereign 
authority  over  the 


aids  Ahaz,  lcingof  Medes,  without 


Judah, and  makes 
himself  master  of 
Syria,  and  of  part 
of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah. 

Salamanasar, 
In  the  eighth  year 
of  his  reign  he 
took  Samaria, and 
carried  away  the 
people  into  cap¬ 
tivity. 


Sennacherib. — 
In  the  fifth  year 
of  his  reign  he 
makes  war  a- 
gaiust  Hezekiah 
king  of  Judah. 

An  angel  de¬ 
stroys  his  army 
at  the  time  he  is 
besieging  Jerusa¬ 
lem. 

On  his  return  to 
his  kingdom,  he 
is  killed  by  his 
own  children. 

Asarhaddon. 


taking  upon  him 
the  title  of  king. 


Asarhaddon  u- 
nites  the  empire 
of  Babylon  with 
that  of  Nineveh. 

Asarhaddon  car¬ 
ries  the  remains 
of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  into  Assy¬ 
ria..  The  same 
year  he  puts  Ma- 
nasseh  in  chains, 
and  carries  him 
to  Babylon. 


Babylon  and  Nineveh. 


Saosduchin,or  Nebuchodonosor  I 
The  twelfth  year  of  his  reign  he  de¬ 
feats  Phraortes,  king  of  the  Medes, 
and  takes  Ecbatana.  It  was  after 
this  expedition  that  he  made  Holo- 
phernes  besiege  Belhulia. 


Dejoces  causes 
himself  to  be  de¬ 
clared  king  of  the 
Medes. 


Death  of  Dejo 
ces.  Phraortes 
succeeds  him. 


Lydia. 


The  Heracli- 
dse  possessed  the 
kingdom  ofLydia 
505  years.  Argon 
was  the  first  king. 
He  began  to  reign 
in  the” year  of  the 
world  2781.  The 
history  of  his 
successors  is  lit¬ 
tle  known  before 
Candaules.  Can- 
daules.  [A.  C. 
735.] 

Gyges.  He 
puts  Candaules  to 
death,  and  reigns 
in  his  stead 


Death  ol  Gyges. 

Ardys  his  son 
succeeds  him.  In 
his  reign  of  49 
years,  the  Cim¬ 
merians  made 
themselves  mas¬ 
ters  of  Sardis. 
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£.  M. 

A.  C. 

Egypt. 

Greece. 

3356 

648 

3364 

640 

Tyrtaeus,  a  poet 
who  excelled  in 

3369 

635 

celebrating  mili* 

3373 

631 

tary  virtue. 

3378 

626 

Thales  of  Mile- 

tus,  founder  of  the 
Ionic  sect. 

3380 

624 

Draco,  legisla¬ 
tor  of  Athens. 

3385 

619 

Nechao.  In  the 

3388 

616 

7th  year  of  his 

reign  he  defeats 
the  king  of  Assy- 

3397 

607 

ria,  and  seizes 
part  of  his  domin- 

ions.  He  reigned 
16  years. 

3398 

606 

3399 

605 

3400 

604 

Solon. 

The  seven  sa- 

3403 

601 

ges  of  Greece  liv- 
edaboutthistime. 

3404 

600 

Psammis  6  years. 

Alcteus,  from 
whom  the  Alcaic 
verses  take  their 

name. 

Sappho,  at  the 

same  time. 

3405 

699 

3409 

595 

3410 

594 

Apries.  He 
makes  himself 
master  of  Sidon, 
in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign. 

3411 

593 

Zedekiah,  king 

3416 

688 

of  Judah,  makes 
an  alliance  with 

thekingofEgypt, 
contrary  to  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  proph¬ 
et  Jeremiah. 

3430 

574 

Unfortunate  ex- 

pedition  of  Apries 
into  Lybia. 

Amasis  revolts 
against  Apries. 

3432 

572 

Nabuchodonosor 

subjects  Egypt, 
and  confirms  Am- 

asis  in  the  throne. 

3434 

570 

3435 

569 

Apries  dies  in 

3440 

564 

the  25th  year  of 

Thespis  reforms 

his  reign. 

tragedy.  Pytha- 

3442 

562 

Amasis  reigns 

goras  lived  about 

after  him  in 

this  time. 

3444 

560 

s. 

Simonides,  the 
celebrated  poet. 

3445 

659 

Pisistratus 

makes  himself 
master  of  Athens. 

3447 

657 

3448 

556 

Babylon  and  Nineveh. 


Death  of  Nabuchodonosor.  Sara- 


Nabopolasgar’s  revolt  against  Sa- 
acus.  He  makes  himself  master 


Destruction  of  Nineveh.  From 


Babylon. 


Nabopolassar  associates  his  son 


Jerusalem  taken  by  Nabuchodo- 


The  Captivity  begins  from  his  car¬ 
ring  away  the  Jews  to  Babylon. 
Death  of  Nabopolassar.  His  son 


Nabuchodonosor’s  first  dream  in- 


Nabuchodonosor’s  lieutenants,  af- 


Media. 


Phraortes  per¬ 
ishes  at  the  siege 
of  Nineveh,  with 
part  of  his  army. 
Cyaxares  his  son 
succeeds  him. — 
The  second  year 
of  his  reign  he 
beats  the  Assyri¬ 
ans,  and  attacks 
Nineveh,  the 
siege  of  which  he 
is  obliged  to  aban¬ 
don  by  a  sudden 
irruption  of  the 
Scythians  intohis 
dominions. 

Cyaxares  joins 
his  forces  with 
those  of  Nabopo¬ 
lassar,  takes  Nin¬ 
eveh,  and  puts 
Syracus  its  king 
to  death. 


_ ,4ttea.  He 

forms  the  siege  of 
Miletus  in  the 
16th  year  of  his 
reign. 


Lydia. 


Alyattes. 

He  continues 
the  siege  of  Mile¬ 
tus,  which  had 
been  carried  on  6 
years  by  his  fa¬ 
ther,  and  puts  an 
end  to  it  six  years 
after,  by  conclud¬ 
ing  a  peace  with 
]the  besieged.  In 
the  same  prince’s 
roign  there  was  a 
war  between  the 
Medes  and  Lydi¬ 
ans,  which  was 
terminated  by  the 
marriage  of  Cyax¬ 
ares  with  Arye- 
nis,  the  daughter 
of  Alyattes. 


to  death.  About  the  end  of  the  same 
year,  Nabuchodonosor  repairs  ini 
person  to  Jerusalem,  makes  himself 
master  of  it,  and  appoints  Zedekiah 
king  instead  of  Jehoiachin,  whom 
he  carries  into  captivity. 

Nabuchodonosor  destroys  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  carries  away  Zedekiah 
captive  to  Babylon.  At  his  return 
into  his  dominions,  he  causes  the 
three  young  Hebrews  to  be  thrown 
into  the  furnace. 


Nabuchodonosor  makes  himseH 
master  of  Tyre,  after  a  siege  of  13 
years.  He  did  not  march  against 
Egypt  till  after  this  expedition. 

Nabuchodonosor’s  second  dream 
interpreted  by  Daniel. 

Nabuchodonosor  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  beasts  during  7  years; 
after  which  he  reigns  again  one  year. 
Evil-Merodach  his  son  succeeds 
him.  He  reigns  only  two  years. 

Neriglissor.  He  makes  great  pre¬ 
parations  for  war  against  the  Medes. 
and  calls  in  Croesus  to  his  aid. 


Astyages,the  son 
of  Cyaxares, gives 
his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Cam- 
byses,king  of  Per¬ 
sia. 

Birth  of  Cyrus. 

Death  of  Cyax¬ 
ares.. 

Astyages  his  son 
succeeds  him.  He 
reigns  35  years. 


Cyrus  goes  for 
the  first  time  into 
Media,  to  see  his 
grandfather  Asty 
ages.  He  remains 
3  years  with  him. 


Laborosoarchod.  He  reigns  only 
nine  months. 


Death  of  Asty- 
ages. 

Cyaxares  suc¬ 
ceeds  him, known 
in  Scripture  un 
der  the  name  of 
Darius  the  Mede. 

Cyrus  returns 
into  Media  for  the 
second  time, in  or¬ 
der  to  assist  his 
uncle  in  the  war 
with  the  Babylo¬ 
nians. 

Expedition,  of 
Cyrus  against  the 
king  of  Armenia. 

Cyaxares  and 
Cyrus  defeat  the 
Babylonians  in  a 
great  battle,  in 
which  Neriglissor 
is  slain. 


Crossus.  iEsop 
lived  in  hisreign, 
and  was  in  his 
court  at  the  same 
time  with  Solon. 


Crcesus  flies  be¬ 
fore  Cyrus. 


A.M. 

3449 

345G 

3460 

3464 

3466 

3468 

3468 

3470 

3475 

3478 

3479 

3480 

3481 

3482 

3483 

3485 

3498 

3490 

3496 

3501 

3502 

3504 

3507 

3510 

3513 

3514 

3515 

3519 

3520 

3524 

3525 

3526 

3528 

3530 

3531 

3532 

3533 

3534 

Q-.Q', 
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Egypt. 


Greece. 


Hipponax,  au¬ 
thor  of  the  verse 
Scazon.  Heracli¬ 
tus,  chief  of  the 
sect  which  bears 
his  name. 

BirthofAischy- 
lus.  Ctesiphon,or 
Chersiphron,a  ce¬ 
lebrated  archi¬ 
tect,  famous  espe- 
ciallyfor  building 
the  temple  of  Di¬ 
ana  of  Ephesus. 


Labynit,  called  in  Scripture,  Bel¬ 
shazzar. 


Psammenitus. 
He  reigns  only  six 
months. 

After  the  death 
of  that  prince, 
Egypt  is  annexed 
to  the  Persian  do¬ 
minions,  and  con¬ 
tinues  so  till  the 
reign  of  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great, 
which  includes 
the  space  of  206 
years. 


Death  of  Pisis- 
tratus,Hippias  his 
sonsucceeds  him. 


Babylon. 


Labynit  is  killed  at  the  taking  of 
Babylon.  The  death  of  that  prince 
puts  an  end  to  the  Babylonian  em¬ 
pire,  which  is  united  with  that  of 
the  Medes. 


Media- 


About  this  time 
the  marriage  of 
Cyrus  with  the 
daughter  of  his 
uncle  Cyaxares 
may  be  dated. 


Cyrus  makes 
himself  master  of 
Babylon. 

Death  of  Cyax¬ 
ares. 


Lydia. 


Battle  of  Thym 
bra  between  Croe¬ 
sus  and  Cyrus, fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  ta¬ 
king  of  Sardis  by 
the  latter.  End 
of  the  kingdom  o( 
Lydia.- 


After  the  death  of  Cyaxares  and  Cambyses,  Cyrus,  who  succeded  both 

in  their  dominions,  united  the  empire  of  the  Medes  with  those  of  the 
Babylonians  and  Persians ;  and  of  the  three  formed  a  fourth,  under 
the  name  of  the  Empire  of  the  Persians,  which  subsisted  206  years. 


Empire  of  the  Persians. 


Miltiades  goes 
to  settle  in  the 
Chersonesus. 

The  Pisistrati- 
dae  are  obliged  to 
abandon  Attica. 


Cyrus.  The  first  year  of  his  reign  he  permits  the  Jews  to  return  into 
Jude*. 

Daniel’s  vision  concerning  the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Persia. 

Cyrus  dies  on  a  journey  which  he  makes  into  Persia,  after  having 
reigned  seven  years  alone,  and  thirty  from  his  setting  out  from  Persia  at 
the  head  of  an  army  to  aid  Cyaxares. 

Cambyses  his  son  succeeds  him.  The  fourth  year  of  his  reign  he  at¬ 
tacks  Egypt,  and  re-unites  it  to  the  empire  of  the  Persians. 

Unsuccessful  expedition  of  Cambyses  against  the  Ethiopians. 

Cambyses  puts  Meroe,  who  was  both  his  sister  and  wife,  to  death. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Oretas,  one  of  the  Satrapae  of  Cambyses, 
made  himself  master  of  the  island  of  Samos,  and  caused  Polycrates,  the 
tyrant  of  it,  to  be  put  to  death. 

Death  of  Cambyses.  Smerdis  the  Magian,  who  had  mounted  the 
throne  before  the  death  of  Cambyses,  succeeds  him.  He  reigns  only 
seven  months. 

Darius,  sou  of  Hystaspes. 

Edict  of  Darius  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  wherein  that  of  Cyrus  is  con¬ 
firmed.  It  is  believed,  that  what  is  related  in  the  history  of  Esther  hap¬ 
pened  some  time  after  the  publication  of  this  edict. 

Babylon  revolts  against  Darius,  and  is  taken  after  a  siege  of  twenty 
months. 

Expedition  of  Darius  against  the  Scythians. 

Darius  penetrates  into  India,  and  reduces  all  that  great  country  into 
subjection. 


The  History  of  the  Greeks  from  henceforth  will  be  intermixed  and  almost  confounded  with  that  of  the 
Persians ;  for  which  reason  I  shall  separate  their  chronology  no  farther. 

Pe  rsians  and  Grecians. 


The  Persians  form  the  siege  of  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Naxos,  and  are  obliged  to  raise  it  in  six  months. 

Aristagorus,  governor  of  Miletus,  revolts  from  Darius,  and  brings  the  lonians  and  Athenians  into  his  measures. 

The  lonians  take  Sardis,  and  burn  it. 

The  Persians  defeat  the  lonians  in  a  sea-fight  before  the  island  of  Lados,  and  make  themselves  masters  of 
Miletus. 

ALschylus. 

Darius  sends  Gobrias  his  son-in-law  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  attack  Greece. 

Anacreon. 

Darius  takes  the  command  of  his  armies  from  Gobrias,  and  gives  it  to  Datis  and  Artaphernes. 

Battle  of  Marathon. 

Unfortunate  end  of  Miltiades. 

Death  of  Darius  Hystaspes.  Xerxes  his  son  succeeds  him. 

Birth  of  the  historian  Herodotus. 

Xerxes  sets  out  to  make  war  against  the  Greeks. 

Battle  of  Thermopylae.  Leonidas,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  is  killed  in  it.  Sea-fight  near  Artemig- 
ium,  fought  at  the  same  time  with  the  battle  of  Thermopylae. 

Birth  of  Euripides. 

Battle  of  Salamis,  followed  by  the  precipitate  return  of  Xerxes  into  Persia. 

Battle  of  Plataea.  Sea-fight  the  same  day  near  Mycale,  in  which  the  Persians  are  defeated. 

The  Athenians  rebuild  the  walls  of  their  city,  which  had  been  demolished  by  Xerxes,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  the  Lacedemonians. 

The  command  of  the  armies  of  Greece,  of  which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  been  in  possession  from  the 
battle  of  Thermopylae,  is  transferred  to  the  Athenians. 

Pindar  flourished  about  this  time. 

Pausanias, general  of  the  Lacedemonians, accused  of  holding  secret  intelligence  with  Xerxes, is  put  to  death. 

Themietocles,  the  Athenian  general,  is  accused  of  having  had  a  share  in  Pausanias’s  plot,  and  takes  re¬ 
fuge  with  Admetus,  king  of  the  Mloossians. 

Sophocles  and  Euripides  appear  in  Greece  about  this  time. 

Xerxes  is  killed  by  Artabanus,  the  captain  of  his  guards. 

Artaxerxes,  surnamed  Longimanus,  succeeds  him.  Themistocles  takes  refuge  in  his  court  the  first  year 
of  his  reign. 

Cimon  receives  the  command  of  the  armies  at  Athens.  The  year  following  he  defeats  the  Persians,  and 
takes  their  fleet  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eurymedon. 

Birth  of  the  historian  Thucydides. 

Great  earthquake  at  Sparta,  in  the  reign  of  Archidamus,  which  gives  rise  to  a  sedition  of  the  Helots. 

Birth  of  Socrates. 

Beginning  of  Pericles. 

Phidias,  famous  for  his  skill  in  architecture  and  sculpture. 

Difference  and  misunderstanding  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  occasioned  by  the  affront 
offered  to  the  Athenians  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  sending  back  their  troops,  after  having  called  them  in  to 
their  aid  against  the  Messenians  and  Helots.  Some  time  after,  and  in  consequence  of  this  quarrel,  Cimon 
is  banished  by  the  Ostracism.  o  R 
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Persians  and  Grecians.  _ _ _ _ 

Ezra  obtains  a  commission  from  Artaxerxes  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  with  all  who  are  willing  to  follow  him 

Themistocles  puts  an  end  to  his  life  at  Magnesia. 

Herodicus  of  Sicily,  chief  of  the  sect  of  Physicians  called  Hippocrates  was  his  disciple. 

The  Egyptians,  supported  by  the  Athenians,  revolt  against  Artaxerxes. 

Defeat  of  the  Persian  army  in  Egypt. 

The  Egyptians  and  Athenians  are  defeated  in  their  turn  ;  in  consequence  of  which  all  Egypt  returns  to 
its  obedience  to  Artaxerxes,  and  the  Athenians  retire  to  Biblos,  under  the  command  of  Inarus,  where  they 
sustain  a  siege  of  a  year. 

Battle  of  Tanagra  in  Breotia,  where  the  Athenians  beat  the  Spartans,  who  were  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Thebans. 

Nehemiah  obtains  Arlaxerxes’s  permission  to  return  to  Jerusalem. 

Birth  of  Xenophon. 

Cimon,  recalled  from  banishment  after  five  years’  absence ;  reconciles  the  Athenians  and  Spartans,  and 
makes  them  conclude  a  truce  of  five  years. 

End  of  the  war  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  which  had  continued  from  the  burning  of  Sardis  by  the 
Athenians,  fifty-one  years. 

Death  of  Cirnon. 

The  Lacedemonians  conclude  a  truce  for  thirty  years  with  the  Athenians.  The  latter  soon  break  it  by 
new  enterprises. 

Empedocles,  the  Pythagorean  philosopher,  flourished  about  this  time. 

Myron,  the.  famous  sculptor  of  Athens. 

Pericles  makes  war  with  the  Samians,  and  takes  the  capital  of  their  island,  after  a  siege  of  nine  months. 

Zeuxis,  the  famous  painter,  disciple  of  Apollodorus.  Parrhasius  his  rival  lived  at  the  same  time. 

Aristophanes  the  comic  poet. 

Birth  of  Isocrates.  # 

War  between  the  Corinthians  and  the  people  of  Corcyra.  The  Athenians  engage  in  it  in  favour  of  the 
Corcyrians.  The  inhabitants  of  Pot.  id  tea  declare  on  the  side  of  Corinth  against  Athens.  Alcibiades  begins 
to  appear  in  this  war,  which  occasions  that  of  Peloponnesus. 

Scopas,  architect  and  sculptor. 

Beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  continues  twenty-seven  years. 

A  terrible  plague  rages  in  Attica.  The  physician  Hippocrates  distinguishes  himself  by  his  extraordinary 
care  of  the  sick. 

Death  of  Pericles. 

The  Lacedaemonians  besiege  Plataea. 

Plato,  founder  of  the  ancient  academy. 

Death  of  Artaxerxes.  Xerxes  his  son  succeeds  him.  He  reigns  only  forty-five  days. 

Sogdianus  puts  Xerxes  to  death,  and  causes  himself  to  be  acknowledged  king  in  his  stead.  His  reign 
continues  only  six  months. 

Ochus,  known  under  the  name  of  Darius  Nothus,  rids  himself  of  Sogdianus,  and  succeeds  him. 

The  Athenians,  under  Nicias,  make  themselves  masters  of  Cythera. 

Thucydides  is  banished  by  the  Athenians,  whose  army  he  commanded,  for  having  suffered  Amphipolis  to 
be  taken. 

Polygnotus,  famed  particularly  for  his  painting  in  the  portico  called  IloixiXii  at  Athens,  in  which  he  re¬ 
presented  the  principal  events  of  the  Trojan  war. 

Treaty  of  peace  concluded,  by  the  application  of  Nicias,  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians,  in 
the  tenth  year  from  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Alcibiades,  by  an  imposture,  occasions  its 
being  broken  the  following  year. 

The  banishment  of  Hyperbolus  puts  an  end  to  the  Ostracism. 

Alcibiades  engages  the  Athenians  to  assist  the  people  of  Egesta  against  the  Syracusans. 

Alcibiades,  one  of  the  generals  sent  to  Sicily  by  the  Athenians,  is  recalled  to  Athens  to  answer  accusations 
against  him.  He  flies  to  Sparta,  and  is  condemned  for  contumacy. 

Pisuthnes,  governor  of  Syria,  revolts  against  Darius.  The  Egyptians  do  the  same,  and  choose  Amyrtaeus 
for  their  king,  who  reigns  six  years. 

Alcibiades,  to  avoid  the  envy  his  great  actions  had  drawn  upon  him  at  Sparta,  throws  himself  into  the 
arms  of  Tissaphernes,  one  of  the  king  of  Persia’s  satraps.  The  Lacedaemonians,  by  the  help  of  Tissapher. 
nes,  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  king  of  Persia. 

Alcibiades  is  recalled  to  Athens.  His  return  occasions  the  abolition  of  the  Four  Hundred,  who  hai  been 
invested  with  supreme  authority. 

Darius  gives  Cyrus,  his  youngest  son,  the  government  in  chief  of  all  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor 

Lysander  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  He  defeats  the  Athenians  near  Ephesus.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  that  defeat,  Alcibiades  is  deposed,  and  ten  generals  are  nominated  to  succeed  him. 

Callicratidas  gets  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  room  of  Lysander,  from  whom  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
taken  it.  He  is  killed  in  a  sea-fight  near  the  Arginusae. 

Lysander  is  restored  to  the  command  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army.  He  gains  a  famous  victory  over  the 
Athenians  at  iEgospotamos. 

Conon,  who  commanded  the  Athenian  forces,  retires  after  his  defeat  to  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus. 

Lysander  makes  himself  master  of  Athens,  changes  the  form  of  the  government,  and  establishes  thirty 
Archons,  commonly  called  the  thirty  tyrants. 

End  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Death  of  Darius  Nothus.  Arsaces  his  son  succeeds  him,  and  takes  the  name  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon. 

Cyrus  the  younger  intends  to  assassinate  his  brother  Artaxerxes.  His  design  being  discovered,  he  is  sent 
back  to  the  maritime  provinces,  of  which  he  was  governor. 

Interview  of  Cyrus  the  younger  and  Lysander  at  Sardis. 

Thrasybulus  expels  the  tyrants  of  Athens,  and  re-establishes  its  liberty. 

Cyrus  the  younger  prepares  for  a  war  with  his  brother  Artaxerxes. 

Defeat  and  death  of  Cyrus  the  younger  at  Cunaxa,  followed  by  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand. 

Death  of  Socrates. 

Lacedaemon  declares  war  against  Tissaphernes  and  Pharnabazus. 

Beginning  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  father  of  Philip. 

Agesilaus  is  elected  king  of  Sparta.  The  year  following  he  goes  to  Africa,  to  the  Aid  of  the  Greeks  settled 
there. 

Lysander  quarrels  with  Agesilaus,  and  undertakes  to  change  the  order  of  the  succession  to  the  throne. 

The  army  of  Tissaphernes  is  defeated  near  Sardis  by  Agesilaus. 

Thebes,  Argos,  and  Corinth,  enter  into  a  league  against  Lacedaemon,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Persians.  A  th. 
ens  enters  into  the  same  league  soon  after.  Agesilaus  is  recalled  by  the  Ephori  to  the  assistance  of  his  country. 

The  fleet  of  the  Lacedaemonians  is  defeated  near  Cnidos  by  Pharnabazus,  and  Conon  the  Athenian,  whc 
commanded  that  of  the  Persians  and  Greeks.  Agesilaus  defeats  the  Thebans  almost  at  the  same  time,  it 
the  plains  of  Coronea. 

Conon  rebuilds  the  walls  of  Athens. 

Peace,  shameful  to  the  Greeks,  concluded  with  the  Persians  by  Antalcidas  the  Lacedaemonian. 

Artaxerxes  attacks  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  with  all  his  forces,  and  gains  a  signal  victory  over  him. 

It  is  followed  by  the  siege  of  Salamis,  which  is  terminated  by  a  treaty  of  peace.  — 

Expedition  of  Artaxerxes  against  the  Cadusians. 

Birth  of  Aristotle,  founder  of  the  Peripatetics. 

The  Lacedaemonians  declare  war  against  the  city  of  Olynthus, 

Birth  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon, 
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Phaebidas,  on  his  way  to  the  siege  of  Olynthus,  at  the  head  of  part  of  the  army  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 

takes  himself  master  of  the  citadel  of  Thebes. 

Birth  of  Demosthenes. 

Pelopidas,  at  the  head  of  the  rest  of  the  exiles,  kills  the  tyrant  of  Thebes,  and  retakes  the  citadel. 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon  undertakes  to  reduce  Egypt,  which  had  thrown  off  his  yoke  for  some  years.  He 
mploys  about  two  years  in  making  preparations  for  that  war. 

Death  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia.  Alexander  his  eldest  son  succeeds  him.  He  reigns  only  two 
ears.  Perdiccas  ascends  the  throne  next,  and  reigns  14  years. 

Death  of  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus.  Nicocles  his  son  succeeds  him. 

Battle  of  Leuctra,  in  which  the  Thebans,  under  Epaminomlas  and  Pelopidas,  defeat  the  Lacedaemonians. 
Expedition  of  Pelopidas  against  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pherae.  He  goes  to  Macedonia,  to  terminate  the 
ifferences  between  Perdiccas  and  Ptolemy,  son  of  Amyntas,  concerning  the  crown.  He  carries  Philip  with 
itn  to  Thebes  as  a  hostage.  He  is  killed  in  a  battle  which  he  fights  with  the  tyrant  of  Pherae. 

Battle  of  Mantinea.  Epaminondas  is  killed  in  it,  after  having  secured  the  victory  to  the  Thebans. 

The  Lacedajmonians  send  Agesilaus  to  aid  Tachos,  king  of  Egypt,  against  Artaxerxes.  He  dethrones 
’echos,  and  gives  the  crown  to  Nectanebus.  He  dies  on  his  return  from  that  expedition. 

Death  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  Ochus  his  son  succeeds  him. 

Philip  ascends  the  throne  of  Macedonia.  He  makes  a  captious  peace  with  the  Athenians. 


The  history  of  the  Cappadocians  begins  at  this  time ,  the  chronology  of  whose  kings  I  shall  give  after  that 
of  Alexander's  Successors.  I  shall  annex  it  to  that  of  the  Parthians,  and  of  the  kings  of  Pontus. 


War  of  the  allies  with  the  Athenians.  It  continued  three  years. 

Philip  besieges  and  takes  Amphipolis. 

Revolt  of  Artabasus  against  Ochus  king  of  Persia. 

Birth  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Demosthenes  appears  in  public  for  the  first  time,  and  encourages  the  Athenians,  who  were  alarmed  by  the 
preparations  for  war  making  by  the  king  of  Persia. 

Beginning  of  the  sacred  war. 

Death  of  Mausolus,  king  of  Caria. 

Philip  makes  himself  master  of  the  city  of  Methon. 

Artemisia,  widow  of  Mausolus,  whom  she  had  succeeded,  takes  Rhodes. 

Philip  attempts  to  seize  Thermopylae  in  vain. 

Successful  expedition  of  Ochus  against  Phamicia,  Cyprus,  and  afterwards  Egypt. 

Nectanebus,  the  last  king  of  Egypt  of  the  Egyptian  race,  is  obliged  to  fly  into  Ethiopia,  from  whence  he 
never  returns. 

Death  of  Plato. 

Philip  makes  himself  master  of  Olynthus. 

Philip  seizes  Thermopylae,  and  part  of  Phocis.  He  causes  himself  to  be  admitted  into  the  number  of  the 
Amphictyons. 

Oration  of  Demosthenes  concerning  the  Chersonesus,  in  favour  of  Diopithies. 

The  Athenians  send  aid  under  Phocion  to  the  cities  of  Perinthus  and  Byzantium,  besieged  by  Philip 
That  prince  is  obliged  to  raise  the  siege. 

Philip  is  declared  generalissimo  of  the  Greeks  in  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons.  He  makes  himself 
master  of  Elataea. 

Battle  of  Cheronaea,  wherein  Philip  defeats  the  Athenians  and  the  Thebans,  who  had  entered  into  a  league 
against  him. 

Ochus,  king  of  Persia,  is  poisoned  by  Bagoas  his  favourite.  Arses  his  son  succeeds  him,  and  reigns  only 
three  years. 

Philip  causes  himself  to  be  declared  general  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Persians.  The  same  year  he  re- 
pu  dates  his  wife  Olympias.  His  son  Alexander  attends  her  into  Epirus,  from  whence  he  goes  to  Illyria. 

Philip’s  death.  Alexander  his  son,  then  twenty  years  of  age,  succeeds  him. 

Arses,  king  of  Persia,  is  assassinated  by  Bagoas.  Darius  Codomanus  succeeds  him. 

Thebes  taken  and  destroyed  by  Alexander.  He  causes  himself  to  be  declared  generalissimo  of  the  Greeks 
against  the  Persians  in  a  diet  assembled  at  Corinth 

Alexander  sets  out  for  Persia. 

Battle  of  the  Granicus,  followed  with  the  conquest  of  almost  all  Asia  Minor. 

Alexander  is  seized  at  Tarsus  with  a  dangerous  illness,  from  having  bathed  in  the  river  Cydnus.  He  is 
cured  in  a  few  days. 

Battle  of  Issus. 

Alexander  makes  himself  master  of  Tyre,  after  a  siege  of  seven  months. 

Apelles,  one  of  the  most  famous  painters  of  antiquity.  Aristides  and  Protogenus  were  his  contemporaries. 

Alexander  goes  to  Jerusalem.  He  makes  himself  master  of  Gaza,  and  soon  after  of  all  Egypt.  He  went 
after  this  conquest  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  at  his  return  built  the  city  of  Alexandria. 

Battle  of  Arbela.  It  is  followed  with  the  taking  of  Arbela,  Babylon,  Susa,  and  Persepolis. 

Darius  is  seized  and  laden  with  chains  by  Bessus,  and  soon  after  assassinated.  His  death  puts  an  end  to 
the  Persian  empire,  which  had  subsisted  206  years  from  its  foundation  under  Cyrus  the  Great. 

The  Lacedaemonians  revolt  against  the  Macedonians.  Antipater  defeats  them  in  a  battle,  wherein  Agis 
their  king  is  killed. 

Thaleslris,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  comes  to  see  Alexander  at  Zadracarta. 

Philotas,  and  Farmenio  his  father,  suspected  of  having  conspired  with  others  against  Alexander,  are  put 
to  death.  * 

Bessus  is  brought  to  Alexander,  and  soon  after  put  to  death. 

Alexander,  after  having  subdued  the  Sogdiaus  and  Bactrians,  builds  a  city  upon  the  Iaxartes,  to  which  he 
gives  his  name.  . 

Embassy  of  the  Scythians  to  Alexander,  followed  by  a  victory  gained  by  him  over  that  people. 

Lysippus  of  Sicyon,  a  famous  sculptor,  flourished  about  this  time. 

Alexander  makes  himself  master  of  the  rock /  eminence  of  Oxus. 

Clitus  is  killed  by  Alexander  at  a  feast  in  Maracanda.  The  death  of  Callisthenes  happens  soon  after 

Alexander  marries  Roxana;  the  daughter  of  Oxyartes. 

Alexander’s  entrance  into  India.  He  gains  a  great  victory  over  Porus  in  passing  the  Hydaspes. 

On  the  remonstrances  of  his  army,  Alexander  determines  to  march  back. 

The  city  of  Oxydracae  taken.  Alexander  in  great  danger  there. 

Alexander’s  marriage  with  Statira,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Darius. 

Revolt  of  Harpalus,  whom  Alexander  had  made  governor  of  Babylon. 

Demosthenes  is  banished  for  having  received  presents,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  corrupted  by  Harpalus. 

Death  of  Hephaestion  at  Ecbatana. 

Menander,  tue  inventor  of  the  new  comedy,  lived  about  this  time. 

Alexander, on  his  return  to  Babylon, dies  there, at  the  age  of  two  and  thirty  years  and  eight  months.  Andaeus. 
that  prince’s  natural  brother,  is  declared  king  in  hisslead.  The  regency  of  the  kingdom  is  given  to  Perdiccas. 

The  generals  divide  the  provinces  amongst  themselves.  From  this  division  commences  the  era  of  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  Lagidae  in  Egypt. 

The  Athenians  revolt,  and  engage  the  states  of  Greece  to  enter  into  a  league  with  them.  Demosthenes  is 
recalled  from  banishment. 

Antipater  is  besieged  in  Lamia  by  the  Athenians,  and  is  forced  to  surrender  by  capitulation.  He  soon  after 
seizes  Athens,  and  puts  a  garrison  into  it. 
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3682  322 

3683  321 


3684  320 
3686  319 


3687  317 

3689  315 

3691  313 

3692  312 
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3695  309 
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3707  297 


3710  294 
3717  287 
3719  285 
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Persians  and  Grecians. _ _ 

Death  of  Demosthenes. 

Alexander’s  magnificent  funeral. 

Perdiccas  puts  Eumenes  into  possession  of  Cappadocia. 

League  of  Ptolemy,  Craterus,  Antipater,  and  Antigonus,  against  Perdiccas  and  Eumenes. 

Death  of  Craterus. 

Unfortunate  end  of  Perdiccas  in  Egypt.  Antipater  succeeds  him  in  the  regency  of  the  empire. 

Eumenes  defeated  by  Antigonus ;  shuts  himself  up  in  the  castle  of  Nora,  where  he  sustains  a  siege  of  a  yeas’ 

Ptolemy  makes  himself  master  of  Jerusalem. 

Death  of  Antipater.  Polysperchon  succeeds  him. 

Phocion’s  condemnation  and  death  at  Athens. 

Cassander,theson  of  Antipater, seizes  Athens, and  settles  Demetrius  Phalereus  there  to  govern  the  republic. 

Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander,  causes  Aridaeus  and  Eurydice  his  wife  to  be  put  to  death,  as  she  her. 
self  is  soon  after,  by  order  of  Cassander. 

Eumenes  is  delivered  up  to  Antigonus  by  his  own  soldiers,  and  put  to  death. 

Antigonus  takes  Tyre,  after  a  siege  of  fifteen  months.  Demetrius  his  son,  surnamed  Poliorcetes,  begins  to 
appear. 

Zeno  institutes  the  sect  of  the  Stoics  at  Athens. 

Seleucus  makes  himself  master  of  Babylon  and  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

At  this  expedition  of  Seleucus  against  Babylon,  begins  the  famous  era  of  the  Seleucids,  called  by  the 
Jews  the  era  of  contracts. 

Ptolemy  retires  into  Egypt,  and  carries  a  great  number  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Phrenicia  and  Judea  thither 
along  with  him. 

Cassander  causes  Roxana  and  her  son  Alexander  to  be  put  to  death. 

Polysperchon  puts  Hercules,  the  son  of  Alexander,  and  his  mother  Berenice,  to  death. 

Ophelias,  governor  of  Libya,  revolts  against  Ptolemy. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes  makes  himself  master  of  Athens,  and  re-establishes  the  democratical  government. 
The  same  year  he  makes  himself  master  of  Salamis,  and  the  whole  island  of  Cyprus. 

Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  commanded  at  Athens,  retires  to  Thebes.  The  Athenians  throw  down  his  sta¬ 
tues,  and  condemn  him  to  death. 

Antigonus  and  his  son  Demetrius  assume  the  title  of  kings.  The  other  princes  follow  their  example,  and 
do  the  same. 

Antigonus,  to  make  the  most  of  his  son’s  victory  in  Cyprus,  undertakes  to  deprive  Ptolemy  of  Egypt.  That 
expedition  does  not  succeed. 

Ptolemy  the  astronomer  fixes  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  on  the  7th  of  Novem¬ 
ber  of  this  year. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes  forms  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  which  he  is  forced  to  raise  a  year  after. 

The  Rhodians  employ  the  money  raised  by  the  sale  of  the  machines  which  Demetrius  had  used  in  the  siege 
of  their  city,  and  hau  given  them  as  a  present,  in  erecting  the  famous  Colossus,  called  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes  is  declared  general  of  all  the  Greeks, by  the  estates  of  Greece  assembled  at  the  isthmus. 

Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Cassander, and  Lysimachus, enter  into  a  league  against  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  his  son. 

Battle  of  Ipsus,  wherein  Antigonus  is  killed.  It  is  followed  by  the  division  of  the  empire  of  Alexander 
amongst  the  four  allied  princes. 

Argesilaus,  founder  of  the  middle  academy. 


There  is  so  much  connexion  between  the  events  which  happened  in  the  four  empires  formed  out  of  Alexan¬ 
der's,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them: for  which  reason  I  shall  dispose  them  all  in  one  column , 
according  to  the  plan  I  have  followed  in  treating  them  in  the  body  of  my  History.  I  shall  first  give  a 
table,  that  contains  only  the  kings  that  reigned  in  each  of  those  kingdoms. 


Egypt. 

Syria. 

Macedonia. 

Ptolemy  Soter. 

Seleucus  Nicator. 

Cassander. 

Philipand  Alexander, the 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

sons  of  Cassander,  dispute 
the  kingdom  and  possess 
it  almost  three  years. 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 
Pyrrhus  and  Lysimachus. 

Seleucus  Nicator,  a  very 
short  time. 

Thrace  and  Bythinia. 
Lysimachus. 


Lysimachus  is  killed  ina 
battle.  After  his  death  his 
dominions  are  dismember¬ 
ed,  and  cease  to  form  a  dis¬ 
tinct  kingdom. 


Egypt. 


Ptolemy  Euergetes. 

Ptolemy  Philopator. 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes. 
Ptolemy  Philometor. 


Syria. 

Antiochus  Soter. 


Antiochus  Theos. 
Seleucus  Callinicus. 


Seleucus  Ceraunus. 
Antiochus  the  Great. 


Seleucus  Philopator. 


Macedonia. 

PtolemyCeraunus.  HisbrotherMe- 
leager  reigned  some  time  after  him. 
Sosthenes. 

Antigonus  Gonatas. 


Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus  Go¬ 
natas. 

Antigonus  Doson. 


Philip. 

Perseus,  the  last  king  of  the  Ma¬ 
cedonians. 


Egypt. 


Ptolemy  Physcon 


Syria. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

Antiochus  Eupator. 

Demetrius  Soter. 

Alexander  Bala. 

Demetrius  Nicator. 

Antiochus  Theos,  the  son  of  Bala,  seizes  part  of  Sy¬ 
ria.  Tryphon  does  the  same  soon  after. 

Antiochus  Sidetes  puts  Tryphon  to  death,  and  reigna 
in  his  room. 

Zebina  succeeds  Demetrius  Nicator. 

Seleucus,  the  son  of  Nicator. 

Antiochus  Grypus. 
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3890 
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3897 
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3907 

97 

3911 

93 

3912 

92 

3913 

91 

3914 

90 
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83 
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69 
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65 
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58 

ti 

3953 
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3704 

300 

3707 

297 

c 

0 

3709 

295 

0 

3710 

294 

3711 

293 

3717 

287 

i 

3719 

285 

3721 

283 

3722 

282 

3723 

281 

I 

3724 

280 

t 

3725 

279 

3726 

278 

3727 

277 

3728 

276 

3729 

275 

3730 

274 

3732 

272 

3736 

268 

3739 

265 

3741 

263 

3743 

261 

3746 

258 

37-11 

255 

3752 

252 

3754 

250 

3755 

249 

375E 

248 

375J 

247 

375E 

246 

876t 

244 

3T65 

242 

3761 

241 

3P6. 

239 

Egypt. 


Syria. 


Ptolemy  Lathyrus. 

Alexander  I.  brother  of  Lathyrus. 


Alexander  II.  son  of  Alexander  1. 

Ptolemy  Auletes. 

Berenice,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Auletes, reigns  some 
me  in  his  stead ;  after  which  that  prince  is  restored. 
Cleopatra  reigns  at  first  with  her  eldest  brother,  then 


Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian  divides  the  kingdom  with 
Grypus. 

Seleucus,  son  of  Grypus. 

Antiochus  Eusebes. 

Antiochus,  second  son  of  Grypus. 

Philip,  third  son  of  Grypus. 

Demetrius  Eucheres,  fourth  son  of  Grypus. 
Antiochus  Dionysius,  fifth  son  of  Grypus. 

The  four  last  named  kings  reigned  successively 
with  Eusebes. 

Tigranes,  during  fourteen  years. 

Antiochus  Asiaticus. 


Alexander's  Successors. 


Seleucus,  king  of  Syria,  builds  Antioch. 

Athens  refuses  to  receive  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 

Death  of  Cassander,  king  of  Macedon.  Philip  his  son  succeeds  him. 


He  reigns  only  one  year,  and  is  sue- 


1  ■  DUlClIJJ'j  CHIU  totuuto  mtu  UIB  umu  IIIUUO)  w  >*»**v..  - - - - - - ~  ^ - - - .  ,  .  ,  . 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes  retakes  Athens.  Lysimachus  and  Ptolemy,  almost  at  the  same  time,  deprive  him 
f  all  he  possessed.  .  .  .  .  .  .  , 

Demetrius  puts  to  death  Alexander  king  of  Macedonia,  who  had  called  him  in  to  his  aid,  and  seizes  his  do- 


Foundation  of  the  city  of  Seleucia  by  Seleucus. 

Pyrrhus  and  Lysimachus  take  Macedonia  from  Demetrius. 


The  latter  dies  miserably  the  year  following 


li  pi  luvll.  ^  . 

Ptolemy  Soter,  king  of  Egypt,  resigns  the  throne  to  his  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

Foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  by  Philetaerus. 

Demetrius  Phalereus  is  shut  up  in  a  fort  by  order  of  Philadelphus,  and  kills  himself  there. 

Seleucus  Nicator,  king  of  Syria,  declares  war  against  Lysimachus,  king  of  Macedonia.  . 

Lysimachus  is  killed  in  a  battle  in  Phrygia.  Seleucus  enters  Macedonia  to  take  possession  of  the  kingdom, 
le  is  assassinated  there  by  Ceraunus.  Antiochus  Soter,  his  son,  succeeds  him  in  the  kingdom  of  Syria. 

Ceraunus,  to  secure  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  to  himself,  puts  the  two  children  of  Lysimachus  by  Arsmoo 
o  death,  and  banishes  her  into  Samothracia.  .  ,  ,,  ...  , 

The  republic  of  the  Achaeans  resumes  its  ancient  form,  which  it  had  lost  under  Philip  and  Alexander. 

Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  called  in  by  the  Tarentines,  goes  to  Italy  to  make  war  against  the  Romans.  He 
;ives  them  battle  for  the  first  time  near  Heraclea,  where  the  advantage  is  entirely  on  his  side.  He  is  again 
uccessful  in  a  second  battle  fought  the  year  following.  . 

Irruption  of  the  Gauls  in  Macedonia.  Ceraunus  gives  them  battle,  in  which  he  is  killed.  Meleager  his 
irother  succeeds  him.  #  *• 

Pyrrhus  abandons  Italy,  and  goes  to  Sicily,  which  he  conquers. 

Sosthenes  drives  the  Gauls  out  of  Macedonia.  He  is  made  king  there,  and  reigns  two  years. 

Attempt  of  the  Gauls  upon  the  temple  of  Delphi. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  causes  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  translated  into  Greek. 

Death  of  Sosthenes.  Antigonus  Gonatas,  son  of  Poliorcetes,  who  reigned  afterwards  during  ten  years  in 
Greece,  makes  himself  king  of  Macedonia  in  his  room.  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  disputes  the  possession  of 
t  with  him.  Their  difference  terminates  by  the  marriage  of  Antigonus  with  Phila  the  daughter  of  Stratomce 

^AnUochus  ‘ defeats  the  Gauls  in  a  bloody  battle,  and  delivers  the  country  from  their  oppressions.  By  this 
victory  he  acquires  the  name  of  Soter.  ,  .  ,  ,  a  nr,A 

Pyrrhus  returns  into  Italy,  and  is  defeated  by  the  Romans.  He  goes  to  Macedonia,  where  he  attacks  and 

Ptolemy  lphUadelphus,  in  consequence  of  the  reputation  of  the  Romans,  sends  an  embassy  to  them  to 

Pyrrhus  undertakes  the  siege  of  Sparta,  and  cannot  reduce  it.  He  is  killed  the  next  year  at  the  siege  of 


He  dies  soon  after. 
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Abantidas  makes  himself  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  after  having  put  Clinias  its  governor  to  death. 

Mao-us,  governor  of  Cyrenaica  and  Libya,  revolts  against  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

Death  of  Philetaerus,  king  and  founder  of  Pergamus.  Eumenes  his  nephew  succeeds  jmm 
Antiochus  Soter,  king  of  Syria,  causes  his  son  Antiochus  to  be  proclaimed  king. 

Berosus  of  Babylon,  the  historian,  lived  about  this  time. 

Accommodation  between  Magus  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

War  between  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  .  .  „ 

Aratus,  the  son  of  Clinias,  delivers  Sicyon  from  tyranny,  and  unites  with ‘he  Achaean  league. 

Arsaces  revolts  against  Agathocles,  governor  for  Antiochus  in  the  country  of  the  Parthians.  About  the  same 
me  Theodorus  governor  of  Bactriana  revolts,  and  causes  himself  to  be  declared  king  of  that  province. 
Treaty  of  peace  between  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  war.  By  one  of 
the  conditions  of  that  treaty,  Antiochus  repudiates  Laodice,  and  marries  Berenice,  Ptolemy  s  daughter. 

Ag“s,  king  of  Sparta,  endeavours  to  revive  the  ancient  institutions  of  Lycurgus.  Leonidas,  his  colleague, 
is  deposed  fur  refusing  to  consent  to  it.  Cleombrotus,  his  son-in-law,  reigns  in  his  stea  . 

Death  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt.  Ptolemy  Euergetes  his  son  succeeds  him. 

Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  author  of  a  poem  upon  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  causes  hsr 

Antiochus,  surnamed  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  is  poisoned  by  his  wife  Laodice.  She  afterw 
son  Seleucus  Callinicus  to  be  declared  king. 

Berenice,  and  her  son  by  Antiochus,  are  assassinated  by  Laodice.  ,.  c„,f  mn-,or 

Ptolemy  Euergetes,  Berenice’s  brother,  undertakes  to  revenge  her  death.  He  makes  hiroselt  master  oi  grew 

^  The  cities  of  Smyrna  and  Magnesia  enter  into  an  alliance  to  aid  the  king  of  Syria  against  Ptolemy  Euergetes. 
Aratus  makes  himself  master  of  the  citadel  of  Corinth.  _  ...  .  . 

Leonidas  is  restored  at  Sparta,  Cleombrotus  sent  into  banishment,  and  Agis  put  to  aeatn. 

Death  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia.  Demetrius  his  son  succeeds  him. 

Seleucus,  king  of  Syria,  enters  into  a  war  with  Antiochus  Hierax  his  brother.  I 
tage  in  a  battle  near  An  cyra  in  Galatia. 

Death  of  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus.  Attalus  his  cousin-german  succeeds  him. 

Eratosthenes,  the  Cyrenian,  is  made  librarian  to  Ptolemy  Euergetes. 
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3771  233 

3772  232 

3774  230 
3776  228 
3778  226 


S779  225 


3781  223 


3782  222 

3783  221 

3784  220 


3785  219 
3787  217 


3788  216 


3789  215 

3790  214 

3792  212 

3793  211 
3796  208 
3798  206 
3800  204 


3801  203 

3802  202 

3803  201 

3804  200 

3805  199 

3806  198 

3807  198 


3808  196 


3809  195 
3813  191 


3814  190 


3815  189 


3817  187 

3821  183 

3823  181 

3824  180 

3825  179 

3829  175 

3830  174 
3833  171 


3834  170 

3835  169 
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Alexander's  Successors.  _ _ _ 

Joseph,  nephew  of  the  high-priest  Onias,  is  sent  ambassador  to  Ptolemy  Eugertes. 

Death  of  Demetrius,  king  of  Macedonia.  Antigonus,  guardian  of  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  succeeds  him. 

Polycletus  of  Sicyon,  a  famous  sculptor. 

Seleucus,  king  of  Syria,  is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Arsaces,  king  of  the  Parthians. 

Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  gains  a  great  victory  over  the  Achteans  and  Aratus. 

Seleucus  Callinicus,  king  of  Syria,  dies  amongst  the  Parthians  of  a  fall  from  his  horse.  Seleucus  Ceraunus 
his  eldest  son  succeeds  him. 

Antiochus  Hierax  is  assassinated  by  thieves  on  leaving  Egypt. 

Aratus  defeats  Aristippus,  tyrant  of  Argos.  He  prevails  upon  Lysiades,  tyrant  of  Megalopolis,  to  renounce 
the  tyranny,  and  makes  his  city  enter  into  the  Achaean  league. 

The  Romans  send  a  famous  embassy  into  Greece,  to  impart  to  the  Greeks  the  treaty  they  had  lately  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  Illyrians.  The  Corinthians  declare,  by  a  public  decree,  that  they  shall  be  admitted  to  a 
share  in  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games.  The  Athenians  also  grant  them  the  freedom  of  Athens. 

Antigonus,  king  of  Macedon,  by  the  intrigues  of  Aratus,  is  called  in  to  aid  the  Achaeans  against  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians. 

Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  takes  Megalopolis. 

Battle  of  Selasia,  followed  with  the  taking  of  Sparta  by  Antigonus. 

Death  of  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  king  of  Syria.  Antiochus  his  brother,  surnamed  the  Great,  succeeds  him 

The  Colossus  of  Rhodes  is  thrown  down  by  a  great  earthquake. 

Death  of  Ptolemy  Eurgetes,  king  of  Egypt.  Ptolemy  Philopator  succeeds  him. 

The  iEtolians  gain  a  great  victory  at  Caphyae  over  the  Achaeans. 

Antiochus  reduces  Molon  and  Alexander,  who  had  revolted  against  him  two  years  before;  the  first  in 
Media,  the  second  in  Persia. 

Death  of  Antigonus  king  of  Macedonia.  Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  succeeds  him. 

Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta, dies  in  Egypt.  The  Lacedaemonians  elect  Agesipolis  and  Lycurgus  to  succeed  him 

War  of  the  allies  with  the  JEtolinns,  in  favour  of  the  Achaeans. 

Hermias,  prime  minister  of  Antiochus,  is  put  to  death  by  that  prince’s  orders. 

Battle  of  Raphia,  between  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  and  Antiochus  king  of  Syria. 

Treaty  of  peace  between  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  the  Achaeans,  on  one  side,  and  the  iEtolians  on 
the  other,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  war  of  the  allies. 

Antiochus  besieges  Achaeus,  who  had  revolted,  in  Sardis,  and  after  a  siege  of  two  years  he  is  delivered  up 
by  the  treachery  of  Cretan. 

Hannibal’s  alliance  with  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia. 

Philip  receives  a  considerable  blow  from  the  Romans  at  the  siege  of  Apollonia. 

Carneades,  founder  of  the  new  academy. 

Antiochus  undertakes  to  reduce  the  provinces  which  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  Syrian  empire,  and 
effects  it  in  the  space  of  seven  years. 

Alliance  of  the  iEtolians  with  the  Romans.  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  enters  into  it.  The  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  come  into  it  some  time  after. 

Famous  battle  between  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  the  iEtolians,  near  Elis.  Philopcemen  distinguishes 
himself  in  it. 

Battle  of  Mantinea,  wherein  Philopremen  defeats  Machanidas,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  who  perishes  in  it.  Nabis 
is  set  in  his  place. 

Treaty  of  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Romans.  All  the  allies  on  both  sides  are  included  in  it. 

Polybius  is  said  to  have  been  born  this  year. 

Death  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  king  of  Egypt. 

Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  at  that  time  only  five  years  old,  succeeds  him. 

League  between  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  and  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  against  the  young  king  of  Egypt. 

Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  is  defeated  by  the  Rhodians  in  a  sea-fight  off  the  island  of  Chios.  That  prince’# 
cruel  treatment  of  the  Cyaneans  seems  to  be  properly  dated  the  following  year. 

Philip  besieges  and  takes  Abydos. 

The  Romans  declare  war  against  Philip.  P.  Sulpitius  is  appointed  to  command  in  it.  He  gains  a  consid¬ 
erable  victory  near  the  town  of  Octolophus  in  Macedonia. 

Villicus  succeeds  Sulpitius  in  the  command  of  the  army  against  Philip.  The  year  following  Flamininus 
is  sent  to  succeed  Villicus. 

Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  subjects  Palestine  and  Coele-syria. 

The  Achaeans  declare  for  the  Romans  against  Philip. 

Interview  ofPhilip  and  the  consul  Flamininus. 

Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  declares  for  the  Romans.  The  Boeotians  do  the  same. 

Death  of  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus.  Eumenes  succeeds  him. 

Battle  of  Cynoscephalao,  where  the  Romans  gain  a  complete  victory  over  Philip. 

Treaty  of  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Romans,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  war. 

Embassy  of  the  Romans  to  Antiochus  the  Great,  in  order  to  be  assured  whether  the  complaints  against  him 
were  justly  founded. 

Conspiracy  of  Scopas  the  iEtolian,  against  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  discovered  and  punished. 

Flamininus  makes  war  against  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta. 

Philopcemen  gains  a  considerable  advantage  over  Nabis,  near  Sparta. 

The  iEtolians  resolve  to  seize  Demetrius,  Chalcis,  and  Sparta,  by  treachery  and  stratagem. 

Nabis  is  killed.  Philopoemen  makes  the  Lacedaemonians  enter  into  the  Achaean  league. 

Antiochus  goes  into  Greece  to  the  aid  of  the  iEtolians.  The  Romans  declare  war  against  him,  and  soon 
after  defeat  him  near  the  straits  of  Thermopylae. 

Battle  of  Magnesia,  followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  war  between  the  Romans  and 
Antiochus,  which  had  subsisted  about  two  years. 

The  philosopher  Panaetius  was  born  about  this  time. 

The  consul  Fulvius  forces  the  iEtolians  to  submit  to  the  Romans.  Manlius,  his  colleague,  almost  at  the 
same  time  subjects  all  the  Gauls  in  Asia. 

The  cruel  treatment  of  the  Spartans  by  their  exiles,  supported  by  Philopcemen,  happened  this  ye.ar. 

Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  is  killed  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus,  which  he  had  entered  in  order 
to  plunder  it.  Seleucus  Philopator  succeeds  him. 

Philopcemen  is  taken  before  Messene  by  Dinocrates,  and  put  to  death. 

Demetrius,  son  of  Philip  king  of  Macedonia,  is  unjustly  accused  by  hi3  brother  Perseus,  and  put  to  death. 

Death  ofPtolemy  Epiphanes,  king  of  Egypt.  Ptolemy  Philometor  succeeds  him. 

Death  ofPhilip,  king  of  Macedonia.  Perseus  his  son  succeeds  him. 

Seleucus  Philopator,  king  of  Syria,  is  poisoned  by  Heliodorus,  whom  he  had  sent  a  little  before  to  take 
Jerusalem.  He  is  succeeded  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes  causes  Onias  the  high  priest  of  Jerusalem  to  be  deposed,  and  sets  Jason  in  his  place 

War  between  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy  Philometor. 

The  Romans  declare  war  against  Perseus.  That  prince  has  some  advantage  in  the  first  battle  near  the 
river  Peneus. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes  makes  himself  master  of  all  Egypt.  He  marches  afterwards  to  Jerusalem,  where  he 
commits  unheard-of  cruellies. 

The  Alexandrians,  in  the  room  of  Philometor,  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Antiochus,  make  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  his  younger  brother,  king. 

Philometor  is  set  at  liberty  the  Bame  year,  and  unites  with  his  brother.  That  union  induces  Antiochus  t* 
renew  the  war. 
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Alexander’s  Successors. 


Paulus  JEmiliug  is  charged  with  the  Macedonian  war,  against  Perseus.  He  gains  a  famous  victory  over 
that  prince  near  Pydna,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  It  was  not  reduced  however,  into 
a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  till  twenty  years  after. 

The  prtetor  Anicius  subjects  Illyria  in  thirty  days. 

Popilius,  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  by  the  Romans  into  Egypt,  obliges  Antiochus  to  quit  it,  and  comes  to 
an  accommodation  with  the  two  brothers. 

Antiochus,  exasperated  at  what  had  happened  in  Egypt,  turns  his  rage  against  the  Jews,  and  sends  Apol¬ 
lonius  to  Jerusalem. 

The  same  year  he  publishes  a  decree,  to  oblige  all  nations  in  subjection  to  him  to  renounce  their  own  re¬ 
ligion,  and  conform  to  his.  This  law  occasions  a  cruel  persecution  amongst  the  Jews. 

Antiochus  goes  in  person  to  Jerusalem,  to  see  his  orders  put  in  execution.  The  martyrdom  of  the  Macca¬ 
bees,  and  the  death  of  Eleazar,  happened  at  that  time. 

Paulus  JEmilius  abandons  the  cities  of  Epirus  to  be  plundered  by  his  army,  for  having  taken  Perseus’s  part. 
The  Achaeans,  suspected  of  having  favoured  that  prince,  are  sent  to  Rome  to  give  an  account  of  their  conduct. 
The  senate  banish  them  into  different  towns  of  Italy,  from  whence  they  are  not  suffered  to  return  home  till 
seventeen  years  after.  Polybius  was  of  this  number. 

Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  goes  to  Rome.  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  is  not  permitted  to  enter  it. 

Death  of  Mattathias.  Judas  his  son  succeeds  him,  and  gains  many  victories  over  the  generals  of  Antiochus. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes  is  repulsed  before  Elymais,  where  he  intended  to  plunder  the  temple.  He  marches 
towards  Judaea,  with  design  to  exterminate  the  Jews.  The  hand  of  God  strikes  him  on  the  way,  and  he  dies 
in  the  most  exquisite  torments.  Antiochus  Eupator,  his  son,  succeeds  him. 

Antiochus  Eupator  marches  against  Jerusalem.  He  is  soon  after  obliged  to  return  into  Syria,  in  order  to 
expel  Philip  of  Antioch,  who  had  made  himself  master  of  his  capital. 

Difference  between  Philometor,  king  of  Egypt,  and  Physcon  his  brother,  which  does  not  terminate  till  after 
the  expiration  of  five  years. 

Octavius,  ambassador  for  the  Romans  in  Syria,  is  assassinated. 

Demetrius  Soter,  the  son  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  flies  from  Rome,  where  he  had  been  kept  as  a  hostage,  to 
Syria,  where  he  causes  Antiochus  Eupator  to  be  pul  to  death,  and  seizes  the  throne. 

Death  of  Judas  Maccabeus. 

Demetrius  is  acknowledged  king  of  Syria  by  the  Romans. 

Death  of  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus.  Altalus  Philometor  succeeds  him. 

War  between  A'.talus  and  Prusias. 

Alexander  Bala  pretends  to  be  the  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  in  that  quality  attempts  to  cause  him¬ 
self  to  be  acknowledged  king  of  Syria. 

Andriseus  of  Adrainyitium  pretends  himself  the  son  of  Perseus,  and  undertakes  to  cause  himself  to  be 
declared  king  of  Macedonia.  He  is  conquered,  taken,  and  sent  to  Rome  by  Metellus. 

Demetrius  Soter  is  killed  in  a  battle  between  him  and  Alexander  Bala.  His  death  leaves  the  latter  in 
possession  of  the  empire  of  Syria. 

Macedonia  is  reduced  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Troubles  in  Achaia  promoted  by  Diaeus  and  Critolaus.  The  commissioners  sent  thither  by  the  Romans 
are  insulted. 

Metellus  goes  to  Achaia,  where  he  gains  several  advantages  over  the  Achseans.  Mummius  succeeds  him ; 
and,  after  a  great  battle  near  Leucopetra,  takes  Corinth,  and  entirely  demolishes  it. 

Greece  is  reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  the  province  of  Achaia. 

1'he  sequel  of  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Syria  is  much  embroiled ;  for  which  reason  I  shall  separate  it 
from  that  of  the  Egyptians,  in  order  to  complete  its  chronology. 


Syria. 


Demetrius  Nicator,  son  of  Deme- 
trius  Soter,  defeats  Alexander  Bala, 
and  ascends  the  throne. 

Demetrius  marches  against  the 
Parthians.  After  some  small  ad¬ 
vantages,  he  is  taken  prisoner. 


Demetrius  Nicator  reigns  again  in 
Syria. 


Demetrius  is  killed  by  Alexander 
Zebina,  who  takes  his  place,  and 
causes  himself  to  be  acknowledged 
king  of  Syria. 

Seleucus  V.  eldest  son  of  Deme¬ 
trius  Nicator  is  declared  king,  and 
soon  after  killed  by  Cleopatra.  An¬ 
tiochus  Grypus  succeeds  him. 

Cleopatra  attempts  to  poison  Gry¬ 
pus,  and  is  poisoned  herself. 


Antiochus,  surnamed  Theos,  son 
of  Bala,  supported  by  Tryphon, 
makes  himself  master  of  part  of  the 
kingdom. 

Tryphon  gets  Jonathan  into  his 
hands,  and  puts  him  to  death  at  Pto- 
lemais.  The  year  following  he  mur¬ 
ders  his  pupil  Antiochus,  and  seizes 
the  kingdom  of  Syria. 

Antiochus  Sidetes,  the  second  son 
of  Demetrius  Soter,  marries  Cleopa¬ 
tra,  the  wife  of  his  brother  Demetri¬ 
us  Nicator,  and  after  having  put 
Tryphon  to  death,  he  is  declared 
king  himself. 

Antiochus  Sidetes  besieges  John 
Hyrcanus  in  Jerusalem,  and  takes 
the  city  by  capitulation. 

Antiochus  marches  against  the 
Parthians,  and  gains  many  advan¬ 
tages  over  them.  They  send  back 
Demetrius  the  year  following. 


Egypt. 


Death  of  Ptolemy  Philometor. 
Ptolemy  Physcon,  his  brother,  suc¬ 
ceeds  him. 


Death  of  Attalus  king  ol  Perga¬ 
mus.  Attalus  his  nephew,  surnamed 
Philometor, succeeds  him.  He  reigns 
five  years. 

The  cruelties  of  Physcon  at  Alex¬ 
andria  oblige  most  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  quit  the  place. 

(Attalus  Philometor,  king  of  Per¬ 
gamus,  at  his  death  leaves  his  domi¬ 
nions  to  the  Roman  people.  Adro- 
nicus  seizes  them.) 

(The  consul  Ferpenna  defeats 
Adronicus,  and  sends  him  to  Rome. 
The  kingdom  of  Pergamus  is  redu¬ 
ced  the  year  following  into  a  Roman 
province  by  Manius  Aquilius.) 

Physcon  repudiates  Cleopatra, his 
first  wife,  and  marries  her  daughter 
of  the  same  name.  He  is  soon  after 
obliged  to  fly,  and  the  Alexandrians 
give  the  government  to  Cleopatra, 
whom  he  had  repudiated. 

Physcon  re-ascends  the  throne  of 
Egypt. 


Zebina  is  defeated  by  Grypus,  and  Physcon  gives  his  daughter  in 
dies  soon  after.  marriage  to  Grypus,  king  of  Syria. 

Death  of  Physcon.  Ptolemy  La- 
Antiochusthe  Cyzicenian,  son  of  thyrus  succeeds  him.  Cleopatra,  his 
Cleopatra  and  Antiochus  Sidetes,  mother,  obliges  him  to  repudiate 
takes  arms  against  Cyprus.  He  has  Cleopatra,  his  eldest  sister,  and  to 
the  worst  in  the  beginning;  but  two; marry  Selene,  his  youngest. 
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Syria. 


years  after  obliges  his  brother  to  di 

vide  the  kingdom  of  Syria  with  him. 


Death  of  Grypus.  Seleucus,  his 
son, succeeds  him. 

Seleucus  is  defeated  by  Eusebes, 
and  burned  in  Mopsuestia. 

Antiochus,  brother  of  Seleucus 
and  second  son  of  Grypus,  assumes 
the  diadem.  He  is  presently  after 
defeated  by  Eusebes,  and  drowned 
in  the  Orontes. 

Philip,  his  brother,  third  son  of 
Grypus,  succeeds  him. 

Demetrius Eucheres,  fourth  son  of 
Grypus,  is  established  king  at  Da¬ 
mascus,  by  the  aid  of  Lathyrus. 

Demetrius  having  been  taken  by 
the  Parthians,  Antiochus  Dionysius, 
the  fifth  son  of  Grypus,  is  set  upon 
the  throne,  and  killed  the  following 
year. 

The  Syrians,  weary  of  so  many 
changes,  choose  Tigranes,  king  of 
Armenia,  for  their  king.  He  reigns 
fourteen  years  by  a  viceroy. 
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Tigranes  recalls  Magdalus  his 
viceroy  in  Syria. 


Egypt. 


Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian  is  de¬ 
feated  and  put  to  death. 

Antiochus  Eusebes,  the  son  of  the 
Cyzicenian,  causes  himself  to  be  de¬ 
clared  king.  He  marries  Selene  the 
widow  of  Grypus. 


Eusebes,  defeated  by  Philip  and 
Demetrius,  retires  to  the  Parthians, 
who  re  establish  him  upon  the 
throne  two  years  after. 


Eusebes  takes  refuge  in  Cilicia, 
where  he  remains  concealed. 


Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  given 

the  kingdom  of  Cyprus  to  Alexan¬ 
der  her  youngest  son. 

Cleopatra  drives  Lathyrus  out  of 
Egypt,  and  places  his  brother  Alex¬ 
ander  upon  the  throne. 

Signal  victory  of  Lathyrus  over 
Alexander,  king  of  the  Jews,  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan. 

Cleopatra  forces  Lathyrus  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Ptolemais,  and  takes 
that  city  herself. 

Cleopatra  takes  her  daughter  Se¬ 
lene  from  Lathyrus,  and  makes  her 
marry  Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian. 


Alexander  kills  his  mother  Cleo¬ 
patra. 

Alexander  is  expelled  and  dies 
soon  after. 

Lathyrus  is  recalled. 


Lathyrus  ruins  Thebes,  in  Egypt, 
where  the  rebels  he  had  before  de¬ 
feated  had  taken  refuge. 

Death  of  Lathyrus.  Alexander  II. 
son  of  Alexander  I.  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Sylla,  is  elected  king. 

Death  ofNicomedes  king  of  Bithy- 
nia.  His  kingdom  is  reduced  into  a 
Roman  province;  as  is  also  Cyre- 


Antiochus  Asiaticus  takes  posses ■ 
sion  of  Syria,  and  reigns  four  years.1  naica  the  same  year. 

Pompey  deprives  Antiochus  Asi-i  Alexander  is  driven  out  of  Egypt, 
aticus  of  his  dominions,  and  reduces  Ptolemy  Auletes,  Lathyrus’s  natural 
Syria  into  a  Roman  province.  'son,  is  set  in  his  place. 


Egypt. 


The  Romans  depose  Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  and  seize  that  island.  Cato  is  charged  with  that  commission 

Ptolemy  Auletes  is  obliged  to  fly  from  Egypt.  Berenice,  the  eldest  of  his  daughters,  is  declared  queen  in 
his  stead. 

Gabinius  and  Antony  restore  Auletes  to  the  entire  possession  of  his  dominions. 

Death  of  Ptolemy  Auletes.  He  leaves  his  dominions  to  his  eldest  son,  and  his  eldest  daughter,  the  famous 
Cleopatra. 

Ponthinus  and  Achillas,  the  young  king’s  guardians,  deprive  Cleopatra  of  her  share  in  the  government, 
and  drive  her  out  of  Egypt. 

Death  of  the  king  of  Egypt.  Ctesar  places  Cleopatra  upon  the  throne,  with  Ptolemy  her  young  brother. 

Cleopatra  poisons  her  brother  when  he  comes  of  age  to  share  the  sovereign  authority  according  to  the  laws. 
She  afterwards  declares  for  the  Roman  triumviri. 

Cleopatra  goes  to  Antony  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  She  gains  the  ascendant  over  him,  and  carries  him  with  her 
to  Alexandria. 

Antony  makes  himself  master  of  Armenia,  and  brings  the  king  prisoner  to  Cleopatra.  Coronation  of  Cleo¬ 
patra  and  all  her  children. 

Rupture  between  Caesar  and  Antony.  Cleopatra  accompanies  the  latter,  who  repudiates  Octavia  at  Athens. 

Cleopatra  flies  at  the  battle  of  Aclium.  Antony  follows  her,  and  thereby  abandons  the  victory  to  Caesar, 

Antony  dies  in  the  arms  of  Cleopatra. 

Csesar  makes  himself  master  of  Alexandria.  Cleopatra  kills  herself.  Egypt  is  reduced  into  a  Roman 
province. 
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Cappadocia. 


Ariarathes  I.  was  the  first  king  of 
Cappadocia.  Hereigned  jointly  with 
his  brother  Holophernes. 

Ariarathes  II.  son  of  the  first.  He 
was  deprived  of  his  dominions  by 
Perdiccas,  who  sets  Eumenes  On  the 
throne. 

Ariarathes  III.  ascends  the  throne 
of  Cappadocia  after  the  death  of  Per¬ 
diccas  and  Eumenes. 

Ariamnes. 

Ariarathes  IV. 


Parthian  Empire. 


Pontus. 


Arsaces  I.  founder  of  the  Parthian 
empire. 

Arcases  II.  brother  of  the  first. 


The  kingdom  of  Pontus  was  found¬ 
ed  by  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes, 
in  the  year  3490.  Artabazus  was  the 
first  king  of  it.  His  successors,  down 
to  IVlithridates,  are  little  known. 

Mithridates  I.  He  is  commonly 
considered  as  the  founder  of  the 
kingdom  of  Pontus. 

Ariobarzanes.  He  reigns  26  years. 

Mithridates  II.  He  reigns  35  years. 


Mithridates  III.  He  reigns  35 
years.  The  reigns  of  the  three  kings 
who  succeed  him  include  the  space 
of  a  hundred  years.  The  last  of  them 
was  Mithridates  IV.  great  grandfa. 
ther  of  Mithridates  the  great. 
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i.  M. 


3913 


3914 


3913 

3916 


3917 


3918 


3920 


3928 

3929 


3933 


3931 


3933 


3936 


C.  A. 

Cappadocia. 

Parthian  Empire . 

250 

Priapatius. 

Phraates  I. 

190 

Ariarathes  V. 

183 

164 

Mithridates  1. 

162 

Ariarathes  VI.  surnamed  Philo- 

131 

pator. 

Phraates  II. 

143 

129 

Ariarathes  VII. 

Artabanus.  After  a  very  short  l 

123 

reign,  he  is  succeeded  by  Mithri¬ 
dates  II.  who  reigns  40  years.  ( 

91 

Ariarathes  VIIT.  Mithridates,  ki  ng 
of  Pontus,  puts  him  to  death,  ana 
sets  his  son  upon  the  throne.  Soon 
after  Ariarathes  IX.  takes  Cappado¬ 
cia  from  the  son  of  Mithridates,  who 
is  presently  after  re-established  by 
his  father. 

90 

Sylla  enters  Cappadocia,  drives 
the  son  of  Mithridates  out  of  it, 
and  sets  Ariobarzanes  I.  upon  the 
throne. 

89 

Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  drives 

Mnaschires,  and  after  him  Sina- 

Ariobarzanes  out  of  Cappadocia, 

troces.  These  two  princes  reign 

88 

and  reinstates  the  son  of  Mithri¬ 
dates. 

about  20  years. 

87 

3  86 

84 

83 

5  78 

Sylla  obliges  Mithridates  to  res¬ 
tore  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes. 
Tigranes  dispossesses  him  of  itase- 

3  76 

cond  time.  After  the  war  with  Mith¬ 
ridates,  Pompey  reinstates  Ariobar- 

9  75 

zanes.  His  reign,  and  the  very  short 
one  of  his  son,  continues  down  to 
about  the  year  3953. 

3  74 

73 

3  71 

4  70 

5  69 

Phraates  HI.  who  assumes  the  sur¬ 
name  of  the  God. 

6  68 

7  67 

3  66 

9  65 

8  56 

Mithridates,  eldest  son  of  Phraa¬ 
tes. 

0  54 

Ariobarzanes  III.  He  is  put  to 
death  by  Cassius. 

Orodes. 

Unfortunate  expedition  of  Cras- 

3  61 

sus  against  the  Parthians.  ... 

2  42 

Ariarathes  X. 

3  31 

M.  Antony  drives  Ariarathes  out 

Ventidius,  general  of  the  Romans, 

of  Cappadocia,  and  sets  Archelaus 

gains  a  victory  over  the  Parthians, 

rn  his  place.  On  the  death  of  that 

which  retrieves  the  honour  they  hac 

prince,  which  happened  in  the  year 
of  the  world  4022,  Cappadocia  was 
reduced  into  a  Roman  province. 

lost  at  the  battle  of  Carr® 

Pontua. 


Pharnaces,  son  of  Mithridates  IV 


Mithridates  V.  surnaraed  Euerge- 
es. 

Mithridates  VI.  surnamed  the 
treat. 

Mithridates  seizes  Cappadocia, 


Beginning  of  the  war  between 
diihridates  and  the  Romans. 
Mithridates  causes  all  the  Romans 


Archelaus,  one  of  the  generals  of 


Sylla  is  charged  with  the  war 
gainst  Mithridates.  He  retakes 
.thens  after  a  long  siege. 

Victory  of  Sylla  over  the  generals 
f  Mithridates  near  Chseronea.  He 
_  ains  a  second  battle  soon  after  at 
Orchomenus. 

Treaty  of  peace  between  Mithri¬ 
dates  and  Sylla,  which  terminates 
the  war. 

Mithridates  puts  his  son  to  death. 

Second  war'between  Mithridates 
and  the  Romans.  It  subsists  some¬ 
thing  less  than  three  years. 

Mithridates  makes  an  alliance 
with  Sertorius. 

Beginning  of  the  third  war  of 
Mithridates  against  the  Romans. 
Lucullus  and  Cotta  are  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Roman  army. 

Cotta  is  defeated  by  sea  and  land, 
and  forced  to  shut  himself  up  in 
Chalcedon.  Lucullus  goes  to  his 
aid. 

Mithridates  forms  the  siege  of  Cy- 
zicum.  Lucullus  obliges  him  to 
raise  it  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and 
pursues  and  beats  him  near  the 
Granicus. 

Mithridates  defeated  in  the  plains 
ofCabir®.  He  retires  to  Tigranes. 

Lucullus  declares  war  against 
Tigranes,  and  soon  after  defeats 
him,  and  takes  Tigranocerta,  the 
capital  of  Armenia. 

Lucullus  defeats  Tigranes  and 
Mithridates,  who  had  joined  their 
forces  near  the  river  Arsamia. 

Mithridates  recovers  all  his  domi¬ 
nions,  in  consequence  of  the  mis¬ 
understandings  that  take  place  in 
the  Roman  army. 

Pompey  is  appointed  to  succeed 
Lucullus.  He  gains  many  advan¬ 
tages  over  Mithridates,  and  obliges 
him  to  fly. 

Tigranes  surrenders  himself  to 
Pompey. 

Pompey  makes  himself  master  of 
Caina,  in  which  the  treasures  of 
Mithridates  were  laid  up. 

Death  of  Mithridates.  Pharnaces 
his  son,  whom  the  army  had  elected 
king,  submits  his  person  and  domi¬ 
nions  to  the  Romans 
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JLM. 

3510 


3520 

3523 

3525 

3532 

3543 

3544 
3589 

3592 

3593 
3595 
3598 

3800 


3605 

3607 

3615 

3632 


3643 


3644 

3646 

3647 


3654 

3656 


3657 

3658 
3672 

3685 

3724 

3727 

3729 

3736 

3741 

3743 

3745 


3749 

3750 
3755 


3756 

3763 


AC; 

503 


484 

481 

479 

472 

461 

460 

415 

412 


411 

409 

406 


404 


Syracuse. 


399 

397 


389 

372 


361 

360 

358 

357 

350 

348 

347 

346 

332 

319 

28!) 

277 

275 

268 

263 

261 

259 


255 

254 

249 


248 

241 


Syracuse  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  year 
of  the  world  3295;  before  Christ  709 


Gelon’s  beginning. 

Gelon  is  elected  king  of  Syracuse.  He  reigns  5  or  6 
years. 

Hiero  I.  He  reigns  11  years. 

Thrasybulus.  In  a  year’s  time  he  is  expelled  by  his 
subjects. 

The  Syracusans  enjoy  their  liberty  during  sixty 
years. 

The  Athenians,  assisted  by  the  people  of  Segesta, 
undertake  the  siege  of  Syracuse  under  their  general 
Nicias.  They  are  obliged  to  raise  it  at  the  end  of  two 
years.  The  Syracusans  pursue  and  defeat  them  en 
tirely. 

Beginning  of  Dionysius  the  elder. 

Dionysius,  after  having  deposed  the  ancient  magis¬ 
trates  of  Syracuse,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  new 
ones,  and  soon  after  causes  himself  to  be  declared  gen 
eralissimo. 

Revolt  of  the  Syracusans  against  Dionysius,  upon 
account  of  the  taking  of  Gela  by  the  Carthaginians. 
It  is  followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  and  Syracusans,  by  one  of  the  conditions  of 
which  Syracuse  is  to  continue  in  subjection  to  Dio¬ 
nysius.  He  establishes  the  tyranny  in  his  own  person. 

New  troubles  at  Syracuse  against  Dionysius.  He 
finds  means  to  put  an  end  to  them. 

Dionysius  makes  great  preparations  for  a  new  war 
with  the  Carthaginians. 

Massacre  of  all  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  followed 
by  a  declaration  of  war,  which  Dionysius  caused  to  be 
signified  to  them  by  a  herald,  whom  he  despatched  to 
Carthage. 

Dionysius  takes  Rhegium  by  capitulation.  The  next 
year  he  breaks  the  treaty,  and  makes  himself  master 
of  it  again  by  force. 

Death  of  Dionysius  the  elder.  His  son,  Dionysius 
the  younger,  succeeds  him.  By  the  advice  of  Dion,  his 
brother-in-law,  he  causes  Plato  to  come  to  his  court. 

Dion,  banished  by  the  order  of  Dionysius,  retires  into 
Peloponnesus. 

Dionysius  makes  Arete  his  sister,  the  wife  of  Dion, 
marry  Timocrates,  one  of  his  friends.  That  treatment 
makes  Dion  resolve  to  attack  the  tyrant  with  open 
force. 

Dion  obliges  Dionysius  to  abandon  Syracuse.  He 
sets  sail  for  Italy. 

Callippus  causes  Dion  to  be  assassinated,  and  makes 
himself  master  of  Syracuse,  where  he  reigns  about 
thirteen  months. 

Hipparinus,  brother  of  Dionysius  the  younger,  drives 
Callippus  out  of  Syracuse,  and  establishes  himself  in 
his  place  for  two  years. 

Dionysius  reinstated. 

The  Syracusans  call  in  Timoleon  to  tfceir  aid. 


Dionysius  is  forced  by  Timoleon  to  surrender  him 
self  and  to  retire  to  Corinth. 

Timoleon  abolishes  tyranny  at  Syracuse,  and 
throughout  Sicily,  the  liberty  of  which  he  reinstates. 

Agathocles  makes  himself  tyrant  of  Syracuse. 

A  Roman  legion  seizes  Rhegium  by  treachery. 

Hiero  and  Artemidorus  are  made  supreme  magis¬ 
trates  by  the  Syracusan  troops. 

Hiero  is  declared  king  by  the  Syracusans. 

Appius  Claudius  goes  to  Sicily  to  aid  the  Mamertines 
against  the  Carthaginians.  Hiero,  who  was  at  first 
against  him,  comes  to  an  accommodation  with  him, 
and  makes  an  alliance  with  the  Romans. 


Hiero  sends  the  Carthaginians  aid  against  the  for¬ 
eign  mercenaries. 


Carthage. 

Carthage  was  founded  in  the  year  of  the  world  3158 , 

before  Christ  846. 

First  treaty  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Roman*. 
It  appears  that  the  Carthaginians  had  carried  their 
arms  into  Sicily  before  this  treaty,  as  they  were  in 
possession  of  part  of  it  when  it  was  concluded :  but 
what  year  they  did  so  is  not  known. 

The  Carthaginians  make  an  alliance  with  Xerxes. 
The  Carthaginians,  under  Amilcar,  attack  the 
Greeks  settled  in  Sicily.  They  are  beaten  by  Gelon. 


The  Carthaginians  send  troops  under  Hannibal,  ti 
aid  the  people  of  Segesta  against  the  Syracusans. 

Hannibal  and  Imilco  are  sent  to  conquer  Sicily 
They  open  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Agrigentum 
The  war  made  by  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily  ii 
terminated  by  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Syracusans 


Imilco  goes  to  Sicily  with  an  army  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  Dionysius.  It  subsists  four  or  five  years 


Second  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  tne  Ro¬ 
mans  and  Carthaginians. 

The  Carthaginians  make  a  new  attempt  to  seize 
Sicily.  They  are  defeated  by  Timoleon,  sent  by  the 
Corinthians  to  the  aid  of  the  Syracusans. 

Hanno,  a  citizen  of  Carthage,  forms  a  design  of  ma¬ 
king  himself  master  of  his  country. 

Embassy  of  Tyre  to  Carthage,  to  demand  aid  against 
Alexander  the  Great. 

Beginning  of  the  wars  between  the  Carthaginians 
and  Agathocles  in  Sicily  and  Africa. 

The  Carthaginians  send  the  Romans  aid,  under 
Mago,  against  Pyrrhus. 


Beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war  with  the  Romans. 
It  subsists  twenty-four  years. 

The  Romans  besiege  the  Carthaginians  in  Agrigen¬ 
tum,  and  take  the  city,  after  a  siege  of  seven  months. 

Sea-fight  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians, 
near  the  coast  of  Myle. 

Sea-fight  near  Ecnomus  in  Sicily. 

Regulus  in  Africa.  He  is  taken  prisoner. 

Xanthippus  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  Carthaginians. 

Regulus  is  sent  to  Rome  to  propose  the  exchange  of 
prisoners.  At  his  return  the  Carthaginians  put  him  to 
death  with  the  most  cruel  torments. 

Siege  of  Lilvbteum  by  the  Romans. 

Defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  near  the  islands  jEgates, 
followed  by  a  treaty,  that  puts  an  end  to  the  first  Punic 
war. 


L  M. 

3763 

3767 

3776 

3784 

4786 

3787 

3788 

8789 

3790 

3792 

3793 

3794 

3798 

3799 

3802 

3803 

3804 

3810 

3813 

3816 

3820 

3822 

3823 

3848 

3855 

3856 

3858 

3859 
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Syracuse. 


Carthage. 


Hiero  goes  to  meet  the  consul  Tib.  Sempronius,  in 
wder  to  offer  him  his  services  against  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians. 


Death  of  Hiero.  Hieronymus  his  grandson  succeeds 
him. 

Hieronymus  abandons  the  party  of  the  Romans,  and 
enters  into  an  alliance  with  Hannibal.  He  is  assassi¬ 
nated  soon  after.  His  death  is  followed  with  great 
troubles  to  Syracuse. 

Marcellus  takes  Syracuse,  after  a  siege  of  three  years. 


War  of  Libya  against  the  foreign  mercenaries.  It 

subsists  three  years  and  four  months. 

The  Carthaginians  give  up  Sardinia  to  the  Romans, 
and  engage  to  pay  them  1200  talents. 

Amilcaris  killed  inSpain.  Asdrubal,hisson-in-law, 
succeeds  him  in  the  command  of  the  army. 

Hannibal  is  sent  into  Spain  upon  the  demand  of  his 
uncle  Asd rubai. 

Asdrubal’s  death.  Hannibal  is  made  general  of  the 
army  in  his  stead. 

Siege  of  Saguntum. 

Beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war,  which  subsists 
seventeen  years. 

Hannibal  enters  Italy,  and  gains  the  battle  of  Ti- 
cinus  and  Trebia. 

Battle  of  Thrasymenus. 

Hannibal  deceives  Fabius  at  the  straits  of  Cassili- 
num. 

Cn.  Scipio  defeats  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain. 

Battle  of  Cannae.  Hannibal  retires  to  Capua  after 
this  battle. 

Asdrubal  is  beaten  in  Spain  by  the  two  Scipios. 


Carthage. 

The  two  Scipios  are  killed  in  Spain. 

The  Romans  besiege  Capua. 

Hannibal  advances  to  Rome  and  besieges  it.  The  Romans  soon  after  take  Capua. 

Asdrubal  enters  Italy.  He  is  defeated  by  the  consul  Livius,  whom  the  other  consul  Nero  had  joined. 
Scipio  makes  himself  master  of  all  Spain.  He  is  made  consul  the  year  following,  and  goes  to  Africa. 
Hannibal  is  recalled  to  the  aid  of  his  country. 

Interview  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio  in  Africa,  followed  by  a  bloody  battle,  in  which  the  Romans  gain  a 
complete  victory. 

Treaty  of  peace  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  second  Punic  war. 
Fifty  years  elapsed  between  the  end  of  the  second  and  the  beginning  of  the  third  Punic  war. 

Hannibal  is  made  praetor  of  Carthage,  and  reforms  the  courts  of  justice  and  the  finances.  After  having  ex¬ 
ercised  that  office  two  years,  he  retires  to  king  Antiochus  at  Ephesus,  whom  he  advises  to  carry  the  war  into 


ibaiy. 

Interview  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio  at  Ephesus. 

Hannibal  takes  refuge  in  the  island  of  Crete,  to  avoid  being  delivered  up  to  the  Romans. 

Hannibal  abandons  the  island  of  Crete,  to  take  refuge  with  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia. 

Death  of  Hannibal. 

The  Romans  send  commissioners  into  Africa,  to  decide  the  differences  that  arose  between  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  and  Masinissa. 

Second  embassy  sent  by  the  Romans  into  Africa,  to  make  new  inquiries  into  the  differences  subsisting  be¬ 
tween  the  Carthaginians  and  Masinissa. 

Beginning  of  the  third  Punic  war.  It  subsisted  a  little  more  than  four  years. 

Carthage  is  besieged  by  the  Romans. 

Scipio  the  younger  is  made  consul,  and  receives  the  command  of  the  army  before  Carthage. 

Scipio  takes  and  entirely  demolishes  Carthage. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  TABLE 


Ancient  JWtmes. 
Abeste  of  Pliny.  Drangiana 
Abii.  Sr-.yth i  of  Curtius  * 
Abii,  ScVthi  of  Ptolemy  - 
Abotis,  Thebaid 

Abrostola,  Phrygia  Salutaris 
Abydos,  Hellespont  - 
Abydos,  residence  of  Meronon, 
Thebaid 

Acarnania,  district  of,  north 
side  of  the  gulf  of  Corinth, 
Greece 

Acco,  or  Pfolemais  - 
Acesines  of  Arrian  or  Sanda- 
bilis  of  Ptolemy 
Achelous  rfver,  Epirus  and 
AStolia 

Acheron  :iv.  Cassiope,  Greece 
Acheruzia  palus,  Epirus, 
Greece 

Acherusia,  promontory  of, 
Bithynia 

Acilisene,  district  of,  Armenia 
Acis  river,  Sicily 
Acritas  promoniorium,  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus,  Greece 
Acroceraunii  Montes,  Epirus, 
Greece 

Actium,  north  side  of  the  gulf 
of  Ambracia,  Greece 
Ad  Publicanos  - 
Adana,  or  Antiochia  ad  Sa- 
rum,  Cilicia 
Ad  ramyttium,  Troade 
Adiabene  - 

Adonis,  river  of,  Syria 
Adranum,  foot  of  A2tna, Sicily 
Adriane,  port  of,  Cyrene,  Li¬ 
bya. 

Adulis  portus,  Mare  Rubrum 
A5ga?,  or  A^gseae,  Cilicia  - 
AEgilia,  isle  of,  near  Cerigo, 

Greece 

.#!gilia,isle  of,  Attica,  Greece 
AEgium.  Achaia,  Peloponne¬ 
sus,  Greece 

ASgusa,  or  Capraria,  Insula 
ASgades 

A3nos.  or  Apsynthos,  Thrace 
AEoIiarii  or  Vulcanian  Isles 
Aesculapius,  temple  of,Greece 
AEtna.  mount,  Sicily 
Aganippe,  fountain  of,  and 
grove  of  the  Muses,  Bceotia, 
Greece 

Agathyrsi,  count™  of 
A ga thyrsi  river.  Thrace  - 
Agrigentum,  or  Agragos,  Sicily 
AlEesus.river,  Sicily  .  - 
Alazonius  river,  Albania 
Albania,  Asiatic 

Albaniae  Pylte 

Albanopolis,  Albaoi,  Elime- 
otis 

Albanus  river,  Albania  - 
Aleian  plains,  Cilicia 

Alena,  Colonia,  east  side  of 
Corsica 

Aletium,  Apulia,  Magna  Grae- 
cia 

Alexandria  ad  Caucasum 
Alexandria  Troas,  Troade 
Alexandria,  Kata  Isson  .  - 
Alorus,  city  of  Macedonia 
Alos,  Thessaly  - 
Alpes  Maritimae 
Alpes  Cottiie 
Alpes  Graise  - 
Alpes  Pennine  - 
Aloheus  river,  Peloponnesus, 
Greece 

Vitus  Portus,  Colchis 
Alusta,  Taurica 
Amanides  Pylae  of  Strabo,  Ci¬ 
licia  . 

Amantia  river, Epirus.Greece 
Amanus,  mount,  Syria  - 
Amanus,  Lower  Pass  of  - 
Amastris,  Paphlagonia  - 
Amathos,  Cyprus  -  - 

Ambracia, Thesprotia,Epirus, 
Greece 

Amida,  or  Carcathiocerta 

Amisus,  Pontus  - 
Amorgos,  island  of  -  - 

Amphicaea.  or  Amphickea, 
Phoc.is,  Greece 
Amphipolis,  Macedonia  - 
Amphissa,  Locri  Ozolae, 
Greece 

Anactorium,  entrance  of  the 
gulf  of  Ambracia 
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Modern  Names. 

Bost.  S.  W.  of  Candahar 
Scythians  of  the  Iaxart.es 
Steppe  of  Ablay,  Siberia 
Aboutig,  Said,  or  Upper  E- 

Severhissar 

Avido 

Madfuni  Ruins.  Said 
Carnia,  and  Karli  Ili 


St.  Jean  D’Acre 
Prevesa 

Aspropotamo 

River  of  Sul i 

Lake  Glykys,  mouth  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  of  Suli 
Cape  Baba 

Ekilis 

Castel  D’laci 
Cape  Gallo 

Mountains  of  Chimaera 

Chunaub  river,  India 

Conflans,  on  the  Isere,  Savoy 
Adana 

Edremit 

Pashalic  of  Mosul,  Koordis- 
taun 

Nahar  Ibrahim 

Aderno 

Bengasi 

Erkiko,  coast  of  Habbesh 
Ayasse,  or  Ajazzo 
Cerigotto 

Engia 

Vostitza 

Farignana 

Maronea,  Romelia 
Islands  of  Lipari 
Iero 

Monti  Gibello 
Monastery  of  St.  Nicholas 


Transylvania 
Ergine,  Romelia 
Girgenti  Vecchio 
Fiume  De  Casonia 
The  Alazon,  Daghestan 
Eastern  Georgia,  Daghestan, 
and  Schirwan 

Pass  of  the  source  of  the  Koi- 
su,  Daghestan 
Albassano 

Samura,  Daghestan 
Level  plain  between  the  Sei- 
hoon  and  Jeihoon 
Torri  Di  Aleria 

Lezze,  Terra  di  Otranto,  Na¬ 
ples 

Baumeeaun,  Caubul 
Eski  Stamboul 
Scanderoon,  Syria 
Lebano,  Romelia 
Valos,  Romelia 
Bas  Alps 
Mount  Genevre 
Little  St.  Bernard 
Great  St.  Bernard 
Kofeo,  or  Alfeo 

Batouni 

Alusctha,  Crimea 
Demir  Kapi,  and  Kara  Kapi 

Gradista 

Bailan,  or  Alma  Dagh 

Pass  of  Bailan 

Amassero 

Limasol 

Arta 

City  of  Diarbekir,  Asiatic  Tur¬ 
key 

Samsoon,  District  of  Djanick 

Amorgo 

Dadi 

Emboli,  Romelia 
Saonla 

Azio 


Ancient  Names. 
Anaphe  isle,  Cyclades, Greece 
Anchialus,  Thrace  - 
Ancyra,  Central  Galatia  - 
Andranutzium,  Armenia  • 
Andrapa,  Galatia 
Androphagi.  or  Cannibals, 
country  of 

Andros  isle,  Cyclades,  Greece 
Anemurium  Proinontorium, 
Cilicia 

Annatiion  of  Arnmianus  - 
Anteeopolis,  Thebaid 

Antaradus,  Syria 
Anticyra,  Bceotia,  Greece 
Antioch,  Syria  - 
Antiochia  Mygdonia,  Mesopo¬ 
tamia 

Antiochia  Margianae 

Antiochia  ad  Maeandrum,  Ca- 
ria 

Anzita,  valley  of,  Armenia 

Aornos,  the  Bactrian  - 
Aous  river,  Epirus,  Greece 
Apamia  Mesene  of  Pliny 

Apamia  Mesene  of  Ptolemy 

Apamia,  lake  of,  Syria 
Apamia,  plain  of  Antioch 
Aparvartica  Parthiene,  Per¬ 
sia 

Aphrodisias,  Caria  - 
Aphroditopolis,  or  Asphynis, 
Thebaid 

Agolhnopolis  Magna,  The- 

Apollinis,  Minor  Civitas,The- 
6aid 

Apol Ionia,  Epirus,  Greece 
Apollonia,  lake  of,  Bithynia 
Apol  Ionia,  port  of,  Cyrene, 
Libya. 

Apollonian  Mountains 

Apsarus,  Pontus 

Apsarus,  Boas,  Acampsis,  or 
Bathys 

Apsus  river,  Epirus,  Greece 
Arabah,  cape  of,  Nearchus 
Arabian  Araxes  of  Xenophon 
Arabius  river 
Arabrice,  Armenia  - 
Arachosii  Montes 
Aracthus  river, Epirus,Greece 
Aracynthes  Oros,  Acarnania, 
Greece 

Aradus  insula.  Syria  - 
Aragus  river,  Iberia 
Ararat,  mountain  of,  Armenia 
Ararus  river 
Araxes  of  Strabo 

Araxum  promontorium,  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus,  Greece 
Arbelitis  Assyria 

Arbos  of  Ptolemy 
Archaeopolis,  Colchis 
Archemoros,  fountain  of  Ar¬ 
go  j  is,  Greece 
Ardiscus  river,  Thrace 
Argaeus,  mount,  Cappadocia 
Aria,  Ariaria  - 
Aria,  Metropolis  of,  Ptolemy 
Ariana  palus,  in  Drangiana 
Ariaspa,  in  Drangiana 
Ariathira,  Pontus 
Armauria  in  Armenia 
Arnon  river,  Palestine 
Arpi,  Apulia,  Mngna  Grsecia 
Arrapachitis,  Upper 
Arrapachitis,  Assyria-  - 


Modem  Names. 
Nouphio 

Akkniali,  Romelia 
Angoura,  District  of  Angouri 
Ardanoudji 
Kurshek 

Polish  Russia,  and  banks  of 
the  Prypetjz 
Andro 

Cape  Anamour 

Annah  on  the  Euphrates 
Kanil  Kubbara,  Said,  or  Up 
per  Egypt 
lortosa 
Aspropiti 
Autakia 

Nesbin,  Jezeerah 

Marou  Shah  Jehan,  Khoras- 
san 

Yeughe,  Sbeher 

Valley  of  Karpoot,  Asiatic 
Turkey 

Talkhaun,  Baulk 
Viosa  and  Vojutza 
Samara,  or  Saramanray,  Asi¬ 
atic  Turkey 

Kornat  at  the  junction  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates 
Ba.hr  Famieh 
Aphamia 

Abiwerd,  or  Bawerd,  on  the 
Ochus 
Gheyra 

Asfun,  Said,  or  Upper  Egypt 

Edfu,  Said,  or  Upper  Egypt 

Sedafe,  Said,  or  Upper  Egypt 

Pollina . 

Loupadi 

Sasash 

Hamerine  Mountains,  Koord 
istaun 

Gounieh,  district  of  Tarabo* 
zan 

Shorak  Su 
Kavroni 

Cape  Urboo,  district  of  Lus 
Khabour 
Poorally  Persia 
Aribkir 

Range  of  Amraun  Khojo 
River  of  Arta 
Mount  Manina 

Ruad 

Aragwi,  Georgia 
Moldavia 

West  branch  of  the  Kurauo. 

Persia 
Cape  Papa 

District  of  Irbil,  Asiatic  Tur¬ 
key 

Island  of  Argo,  Dongola 

Ruki 

Lycoriae 

Arda,  Romelia 
Argi  Dagh 

Province  oi  Heraut,  Persia 
City  of  Heraut,  Persia 
Lake  of  Zurrah ,  or  Seestaun 
Zarang,  or  Seestaun  rr 
Artikabad 
Ruins  of  Armavir 
Torrent  of  Modjeb 
Foggia,  Capitanata,  Naples 
Province  of  Ardelan,  Persia 
District  of  Kirkook  and  Sob 
mania,  Koord  istaun 
Ruins  of  Rey,  Persia 


Arsacia  Europos,  or  Rhage.s 
Media  „  ,  . 

Arsanias  of  Plutarch,  or  Arsi-  Ak  Su  or  Moosh  river 
nius  of  Procopius  - 
Arsanius  of  Ptolemy  - 


Arsinoe,  Cyprus  - 
Arsinoe,  Lybia  - 
Arsinoe,  or  Cleopatris, Arabia 
Arsissa  palus.  Armenia  -  . 
Arsitis  of  Ptolemy,  Hyrcania 
Artagera,  or  Artagicerta,  Ar¬ 
menia 

Artemisium,  mount,  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  Greece 
Artemita,  or  Dustagherd 
Artemita 

Arzis,  city  of,  Armenia 
Ascania  palus,  Phrygia 
Ascra,  Bceotia,  Greece 


Arzen  river,  vale  of  Di&rbe> 
kir 
Poli 

Teuchira 

Suez,  city  and  port  ot 
Lake  of  Van,  Armenia 
District  of  Sari 
Ardish 

Malvello,  Morea 

Kasr  Shirin,  in  ruins 
Van,  Kooi-d istaun 
Argish 

Lake  ofBurdoor 
Sacra 
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Ancient  Names. 
Asopus  river,  Bceotia,  Greece 
Aspadana  of  Ptolemy  «  - 
Aspana,  Galatia  -  *  - 

Asphaltites,  or  Dead  Sea,  Sy*- 
na 

Assacani,  the  country  of  - 

Assos,  Troad 

Assyria  .... 

Astaborus  river,  above  Mcroe, 
Ethiopia 

Astacus  sinus,  Bithynia  - 
Astapus  river 

Astusapes,  or  Astusobas 

Astypalaea 
Atheniou.  Taurica 
Athens,  Attica,  Greece  - 
Athos,  mount,  Macedonia 
Atrakia  ad  Ossam,  Thessaly 
Aufidensis,  Samnlum 

Augusta  prae'oria,  Gallia 
Aulis,  port,  Bceotia,  Greece 
Aulona,  Epirus,  Greece  - 
Auranitis,  east  of  the  Jordan 
Auranitis,  mountains  of 
Auxume  of  Ptolemy 
Axima, Gallia 
Axius  river*  Macedonia 
Axiopolis,  Lower  Mcesia 
Azora  Armenia 


Modern  Names. 

Asopo 

Ispahan,  Irac  Ajami 
Kaman 

A1  Motanah,  or  Stinking  Lake 

Ashenagur,  Cauboul 
Asso 

Upper  and  Lower  Koordis- 
taun,  Asiatic  Turkey 
Tacazze  and  Atbara,  Nubia 

^Gulf  of  Isnicmidt 
Bahr  al  Arek,  or  blue  river, 
Nubia 

Bahr  al  Abiad,  or  white  river, 
Nubia 
Stain  palia 
Uskut,  Crimea 
Se  tines 

Hagion  Oros,  Romelia 
Ambelakia,  Romelia 
Alfidena,  Principata  Ulterior, 

Naples, 

Aoste,  dutchy  of  Aoste,  Italy 

Megala  Vathi 

Valona 

Belad  Hauran 

Djebal  Hauran 

Auxuma,  Tigre.  Abyssinia 

Nyme,  Savoy 

Vardar,  Romelia 

Rassovati,  Bulgaria 

Erzeroom 


B. 


Babylonia  and  Chaldaea 
Bactria,  province  of 
Baiae,  Campania 
Baiboord,  or  Byaboot 
Balisbigaon  the  Euphrates 
Baphiros  river,  Macedonia 


BarbalissusofXenophon,  Syria 
Barce,  .Libya 

Baris  river,  east  of  the  Ther* 
modoh,  Pontus 

Barium  Peucetia,  Apulia, 
Magna  Grgecia 

Basenia  of  Moses  of  Chorene, 
Armenia 

Jashan,  or  Batanaea 
layns,  or  Bai?e,  Cilicia 
Sazaria,  in  Sogdiana. 
lazira,  city  and  district  of 
Jeeshtera.or  Bostra,  Bashan 
lelus  river,  Palestine 
Beneventum,  prius,  Maleven- 
tum,  Magna  Graecia 
Beraea,  lrenopolis,  Thrace 
Berenice,  Libya 
Bergintrum,  Gallia  • 

Berhaea,  Macedonia  - 

Berytus,  Phoenicia 
Bessapara.canton  of  the  Bessi, 
Thrace 

Bethoron,  the  Upper,  Pales¬ 
tine 

Bethshan,  or  Scythopolis,  Pa¬ 
lestine 

Seudos  Vetus,  Phrygia  - 
5ezabde,.cit.y  of,  Armenia 
iillaeus  river,  Bithynia 
Jirtha  on  the  Euphrates 
Bisanthe,  or  Rhaeuestus, 
Thr  .ce 

Bist.onia,  or  Pyrgis,  ruins  of, 
Thrace 

Bjstonius  Lacus,  Thrace 
Bithynia,  west  of  the  Sanga- 
rius 

Bithynia,  the  Southern  - 
Bithynia,  the  Eastern 
Bythynium,  or  Claudiopolis, 
city  of 

Boebeis  lake,  Thessaly 
Bolbaean  lake,  Macedonia 
Bolbitine,  mouth  of  the  Nile 
Borysthenes  river 
Bosphorus  of  Pliny 
Botrys,  city  of,  Syria 
Bradanus  river 
Brauron,  Attica,  Greece  - 
Brepus,  or  Bressus  - 
Brundusium,  Apulia,  Magna 
Graicia 

Brutia  Sylva,  Magna  Grsecia 
Bubacene,  in  Bactria 
Budini,  country  of 
Bumadus  river 
Buthrotum,  city  of,  Epirus 
Buthrotum,  marsh  of,  Epirus 
Byblos,  Phoenicia 
Byla,  Interior  Pontus 
Bylt.a3  of  Ptolemy 
Byzantium,  Thrace  • 


Iraca  Arabi  ,  _  ,  ,  , 
Gaur,  Baulk,  and  Budukshaun 
Baia,  Campagna,.Naples 
Varutha,  Armenia 
Palo 

Mauro  Nero,  or  Black  Water, 
Romelia 

Beles  on  the  Euphrates 
Barca 

Melicherme,  district  of  Djan- 
ick 

Bari,  Terra  Di  Bari,  Naples 

Baiazid 

Bothin 

Pias 

Bochara,  Usbec  Tartary 
District  of  Biiore,  India 
Boustra,  Bothnia 
Nahar  Halou 

Benevento,  principata  Ulte¬ 
rior,  Naples 
Eski  Zadra,  Romelia 
Bernic 

St  Maurice,  Savoy 
Kara  Veria,  or  Black  Beraea, 
Romelia 
Bairout 

Tzapar  Bazarjick,  Romelia 

Bethoor 

Bysan 

Bayad 

Jezeerah 

Boli  Su 

Beer  Fortress 

Rodosto,  or  Tekkiur  Dagh 

Boar  Kalis,  Romelia 

Lake  of  Bouron,  Romelia 
Kodja  Ili,  Anadoli 

Khudavendkiar,  Anadoli 
Pashalic  of  Boli,  Anadoli 
Bastan,  Anadoli 

Esero 

Bahr  Beshek,  Romelia 

Rosetta,  or  Raschid 

Dnieper 

Kertch 

Batroun 

Bradano,  Naples 
Braura 

Ash  Kela,  Armenia 
Brindisi,  Terra  Di  Otranto, 
.Naples 

Sila,  Appenine 
Budukshaun 

District  of  Woronetz,  Russia, 

Hazir  Su,  Asiatic  Turkey 

Butrin  to 

Lake  Pelodi 

Djebail 

Gemishkana 

Baltistan,  or  Little  Thibet 
Constantinople, or  Stamboul 

C. 


Cabalaca  of  Pliny,  Albania  Kablas  Var 
Cabira,  or  Sebaste,  Cappado-  Suva 
cia 

Cadyna,  Cappadocia 
Ctenae  of  Xenophon,  on  the  Ti¬ 
gris 

Caesarea  Mazaca,  Cappadocia  Kaisarea 
Caianus  Sinus,  Bithynia  •  Gulf  of  Moudania 
Calachene  ....  District  of  Julamerik,Koordis 
taun 


Nidegh 

City  of  Senn,  Koordistaun 


Ancient  Names. 

Calaris,  promontorium,  Sar¬ 
dinia  ... 

Calaris,  south-east  division  of 
Sardinia 

Calatis,  Lower  Moesia  - 
Ca  1 1  i  p  i  d  se  ,or  Ca  1 1  i  podes  .Greek 
Scythians,  country  of 
Callipolis  on  the  Hellespont, 
Thrace 

Calycadnus  river,  Cilicia 
Calymna  Insula,  Caria 
Camaches,  or  .  CJamassum, 
Lesser  Armenia 
Camarina,  south  coast,  Sicily 
Cambunian  mountains,  Epi¬ 
rus 

Camicus  river,  Sicily 
Campania  -  •  - 

Canae,  city  of,  ASolis,  Lydia  . 
Cannae,  field  of,  near  Canusi* 
um,  Magna  Graecia 
Canopus  -  - .  -  * 

Canusium,  Apulia,  Magna 
GrcBcia 

Capotes,  or  Scydisses  moun¬ 
tain,  Armenia 
Capreae  Insula 

Caprus  -  -  -  * 

Carambis,  promontory  of,  Pa- 
phlagonia 

Carcbemish,  or  Circesium,  on 
the  Euphrates 
Carcinus  city 
Carduchia  - 

Carmania  ... 

Carmania  Deserta 
Carpathici  Montes 
Carpathus,  isle  of 
Carrse,  or  Haran  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  Mesopotamia 
Carthage,.  New,  in  Spain  * 
Carystus  in  Eubcea,  Greece 
Casia  of  Herodotus 
Casia  Regio  of  Ptolemy,  Scy¬ 
thia  extra  lmaum 
Casiarum  Montes 

Casium,  near  mount  Casius 
Casos  isle,  near  Carpathos, 
Greece 
Caspian  Pylse 
Caspite  Pylte,  Albania 

Caspian  Mountains, Atropatia 
Cassiope,  Epirus 
Castabala,  Cappadocia  - 
Castabala,  Cilicia 

Castamona,  or  Germanicopo- 
lis,  Paphlagonia 
Catabathmus  Magnus,  Libya 
Catana,  Sicily 
CatliEei,  or  Catheri  - 
Cat.taractes  river,  Pamphilia 
Caucasus,  range  of  - 
Caucasus,  Indian  range  of 
Caucarise  Pylas 

Caudinae  Furcce.Hirpini,  Mag¬ 
na  Graseia 

Caunus, Caria,  Peraea  Rhodio- 
rum 

Cava  Persia  of  Strabo,  Persia 
Cayster,  or  Caystrus  river,  Io¬ 
nia 

CaystTus,  plain  of,  of  Xeno¬ 
phon,  Phrygia 

Ceimarus  promontorium,  east 
end  of  Crete 
Celsenae,  Phrygia 
Celenderis,  Cilicia 
Celethrum,  Macedonia  - 
Celydnus  river,  Epirus  - 
Centrites  of  Xenophon 

Centuripe,  Sicily 
Ceos,  Cea,  Cia,  Greece 
Cephal£edia,  north-west  coast, 
Sicily 

Cephallenia,  or  Melaena,  isle 
of.  Epirus 

Cephissia  on  mount  Penteli- 
cus,  Attica,  Greece 
Cephissus  liver,  Bceotia, 
Greece 

Cepce-Phanagoria 

Ceramus,  Caria 

Cerasus  of  Lucullus,  Pontus 

Cercetfe  of  Strabo 
Cesamus,  city  of,  Crete 
Chaceronsea,  Bmotia,  Greece 
Chalcedon.  Bithynia 
Ohalcis  in  Eubcea,  Greece 
Chaldeans  of  Xenophon,  Ar¬ 
menia 

Chaliaton  the  Arsissa  palus, 
Armenia 

Chalonitis  ... 

Chalus  river,  of  Xenophon, 
Syria 

Chalybon.  plain  of  Antioch 
Charac,  Moab,  Palestine  - 
Chelonitis,  promontory  of,  Pe¬ 
loponnesus,  Greece 
Chemnis,  district  of  Thebaid 
Chenohoscion,  district  of  The¬ 
baid 


Modern  Names. 

Cape  Cagliari 

Cagliari 

Mankalia,  Bulgaria 
Lower  course  of  the  Bog 

Gallipoli,  Romelia 

Kelikdni 

Calmine 

Kemak 

Camarana 
Mount  Imolika 

Fiume  di  Platani 
Campagna, province  ol,Naple§ 
Colon  i,  Sarou  Khan 
Canosa,  vicinity  of,  Naple* 

Abukeir 
Canosa,  Naples 

Cop  Dagh,  Asiatic  Turkey 

Isle  of  Capri,  north  side  of  the 
bay  of  Naples  , 

Little  Zab.  Asiatic  Turkey 
Kerempe  Bouroun 

Kirkisia,  Asiatic  Turkey 

Kammenomoist,  Yedessan 
District  of  Betlis,  Asiatic  Tur¬ 
key 

Kerman,  Persia 
Great  Salt  Desert,  Persia 
Mount  Krapaek 
Scarpanto 

Harran,  Al-Jezeerab 

Carthagena 

Carysto 

Khaushkaur 

Kashgur, Eastern  Toorkistaun 

Karan  gou  Tagh,  Eastern 

Toorkistaun 
Catieh 
Caso 

Pass  of  Khowar,  Persia 
Derbend,  or  Demir  Kapi,  Dag¬ 
hestan 

Mountains  of  Talish,  Persia 
District  of  Suli 
Enga  Hissar  Su 
Koord  Kulaghi,  or  Kastanl®* 
or  Cat  abolo 
Costamboul 

Akabet  al  Salam 
Catania 

Rajpoots,  or  Cshatriyas 
Duden  Su 
El  Burz 
Hindoo  Khoo 
Pass  of  Dariei,  Georgia 
Forchii,  Principata  Ulterior* 
Naples 
Kaiguez 

Vale  of  Merdasht,  Fars 
Kutchuk  Meinder 

Salt li,  or  Ketch! uk 

Cape  Spada 

Sandukly 

Kilnar  or  Kelenderi 
Castorea,  Romelia 
River  of  Argyro  Castro 
River  Khabour,  Asiatic  Tur¬ 
key 

Centorbe 

Zia 

Cephalu 

Cephalonio 

Kevisia 

Turcochorio 

Sienna,  isle  of  Taman 
Ceramo 

Keresoun,  district  of  Tarabo 
zan 

The  Circassians 

Kisamo 

Capran 

Kadyakoi 

Egripo 

Mountaineers  of  the  Tchilder 
Dagh 

Aklaton  the  lake  of  Van 

District  of  Ghilanee,  Asiatic 
Turkey 

Koilt,  or  river  of  Aleppo 


Halep 

Keren,  or  Al  Krac 
Cape  Tornese 

Ekmim,  Said.  or  Upper  Egyp* 
Casser  Essaia.  Said,  or  Upper 
Egypt 
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Ancient  Names. 
Chersonesus  portus,  isle  of 
Crete 

Chersonesus  of  Strabo,  Tau- 
rica 

Chios,  isle  of  - 
Chitros,  Cyprus 
Choaspes  in  Media  - 
Choaspes  in  Susiana  -  . 
Choat.ras  mountains,  Assyria 

Chfcrasmia  .... 

Chorza,  Armenia. 

Chorzone,  Armenia.  - 
4ft  Chrysopoiis,  Bithyma 

Chrysorrhoas  river,  or  river  of 
Damascus 
Cibyra,  Milyas  •. 

Cilicia  Trachea,  district  of 
Cillaba  of  Pliny  ,  Phasania 
Cimmerium  of  Strabo— Cim- 
bricus. of  Pliny 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus 
Cimolus,  island  of,  Cyclades, 
Greece 

Citium,  Cyprus  - 

gittius  mount,  Thessaiy  • 
lazoraene,  Ionia 
Clysraa,  Arabia 
Cocytus  river,  Epirus 
Ccele-syria,  or  Aulon 
Ccenopolis,  districtof  Thebaid 
Colchian  Phasis 
Colchian  mountains  of  Xeno¬ 
phon 

Colchis,  or  Colchos,  of  the  An¬ 
cients 

Colchis,  Southern  -  .  - 
Colchos,  lake  of,  Armenia 
Colonia  Romana,  Interior  Pon- 
tus 

Colossal,  city  of,  Phrygia 
Comana,  Cappadocia 
Comana  Pontica,  Galatian 
Pont  us 

Comedi,  mountains  of  the 
Comedi  of  Ptolemy  - 
Comisene,  in  Partnia 
Compsa,  Hirpini,  Magna  Gra¬ 
cia 

Concobar,  Elymais  - 
Consentium,  M  tgna Graicia 
Constantiana,  Lower  Moesia 
Coos,  isle  of  ... 
Copais  lake,  Bceotia,  Greece 
Cophenes  of  Arrian,  river  of 
Coptos,  district  ofThebaid 
Coracesium  promontorim,  Ci¬ 
licia 

Coralius  river,  Bceotia,  Greece 
Corcura  of  Ptolemy,  or  Deme- 
trias  of  S'rabo 
Corcyra,  island  of 
Corfinium,  Peligni,  Magna 
Grageia 

Corica,  Cilicia 

Corone,  Peloponnesus,  Greece 
Coronea,  Bceotia,  Greece  - 
Coronus  mount,  Hyrcania 

Corsote  of  Xenophon 

Corte,  Dodecaschoenos 
Corycus,  port  of,  Cilicia  Tra¬ 
chea 

Cosseean  mountains.  Media 

Cotyora  of  Xenophon,  Pontus 
Crathis,  Brutium 
Cratia7  or  Flavianopolis,  Bi- 
thynia 

Cremna,  Pisidia 
Crete,  island  of  - 
Crissa,  Phocis,  Greece 
Criu,  Mnt.opon,  west  end  of 
Crete.  Greece 
Criu,  Metopon,  Taurica  - 
Crocala,  port  of,  mouth  of  the 
Indus 

Croton,  Magna  Grfecia .  - 
Ctenus  of  Strabo,  Taurica 
Ctesiphoo,  ruins  of,  on  the  Ti¬ 
gris 

Cucusus  on  mount  Taurus 
Cuma,  or  Cyme,  iEolis 
Cunaxa,  Babylonia, 

Cursum,  Lower  Mcesia  - 
Cybistra,  Cappadocia 
Cydamus  of  Pliny  , 

Cydonia,  city  of,  Crete 
Cyllene  mount,  Peloponnesus, 
Greece 

Cyllene,  port  of,  Elis,Pelopon- 
nesus,  Greece 

Cyparissus,  Peloponnesus, 
Greece 

Cyprus,  isle  of  - . 

Cyranis,  insula,  Libya 
Cyrene,  Cyrenaica,  Pentapo- 
lis,  Libya 

Cyropolis,  or  Alexandria  Ulti¬ 
ma 

Cyrus  river,  of  Strabo  - . 

Cyrus  of  Armenia  and  Iberia 
Cyssus,  peninsula  of  Clazo- 
mene,  Ionia 
Cyta,  Colchis  - 
Uytheria  isle,  Greece 
Cyzicus  on  the  Propontis 


Modem  Names. 
Spinalouga 

Point  of  Phanari,  Crimea 
Scio 

PaleoChitro  . 

A1  Hud.  Persia 
Kerah,  Khoosistaun,  Persia 
Range  of  Solimania,  Asiatic 
Turkey 

Karasm,  or  country  of  the 
.  Khieva  Tartars 
City  of  Kars 
District  of  Kars 
Scutari 

Barrady,  Dimshik 
Bura 

Itchil,  or  Tas  Wi’.ieth 
Zawoliah 
Temrook,  in  rums 

Straits  of  Kaffa  and  Vospio 
Kimoli  and  Argentiera 

Larneca 

Kralichiovo,  Romelia 

Vourla 

Kolzoum 

River  of  Zagouri 

A I  Bekaa 

Kenne,  Said 

Phash  and  Rione 

Meyidi  mountains 

Mingrelia 

Province  ofGuriel 
Lake  of  Gurgick 
Khonak,  or  Koulyhissar 

Village  of  Konous 
Ul  Bostan  . 

Gumenick,  in  district  of  Suvas 

Range  of  Khumdaun 
Khauskhaur 
District  of  Kurnish 
Conza,  Principata  Ulterior, 
Naples 

Kunghevar,  Persia 
Cosenza,  Calabria.  Naples 
Chiustengi,  Bulgaria 
Stanchio 
Lago  Di  Stive 

Kaumeh,  or  river  of  Paishawer 
Kous,  Said 

Castel  Ubaldo,  or  Alaiah 
Corale 

Kirkook,  Asiatic  Turkey 
Corfu 

San  Ferino,  Abruzzo  Ultra, 
^Naples 
Korgnos 
Coron 
Corone 

Mountains  of  Mazunderan, 

Ruins  of  El  Erzi  on  the  Eu¬ 
phrates 

Korti,  Turkish  Nubia 
Curco,  Itchil 

Mountains  of  Looristaun,  Per¬ 
sia 

Ordu,  district  of  Djanick 
Crati,  Calabria,  Naples 
Geirida 

Kebrinas 
Candia  and  Icriti 
Crissu 
Cape  Crio 

Karadje  Bouron.  Crimea 
Coratchie,  mouth  of  the  Sinde 

Crotona,  Calabria,  Naples 
Achtiar,  Crimea 
Tauk  Kesra 

Cocso 

Nemourt. 

Near  Felujia 
Kirshova,  Bulgaria 
Kara  Hissar 

Gadamis,  north-west  of  Ger- 
ma,  Fezzan 
Canea 

Mount  Zizicum 
Chiarenza 
Arcadia 
Kibris. 

Kerkhines  island 
Kurin 

Rhoojund  on  the  laxartes 

Pulwar  river,  Persia 
Kur  in  Georgia 
Chesme 

Cotatis  on  the  Phasis 

Cerigo 

Artaci 


Ancient  Names. 


D. 


Moaern  Names. 


Dacia,  Paphlagonia  - 
Dacibyza  on  the  Propontis 
Dadyana  of  Ptolemy, Armenia 

Dahae . 

Damascus,  Ccele-syria 
Damascus,  lake  of,  Syria  - 
Dandari-,  Ahasci 
Daphne,  grove  and  temple  of, 
Syria 

Par  ad  ax,  fountain  of 
Daradax  of  Xenophon,  Syria 
Daramasia.  Gallia  - 
Dargidus  of  Ptolemy,  Bactria 
Darius,  bridge  of,  over  the  Is- 
ter  or  Danube 

Darnea.us  of  Herodotus,  coun¬ 
try  of. 

Darti is  Cyrenaica,  Pentapolis, 
Lioyu 

Dascylium  on  the  Propontis 
Daunia  district,  Apulia,  Mag¬ 
na  Graecia. 

Dehorus,  city  of,  Elimiotis, 
Greece 

Delos  isle,  Cyclades,  Creece 
Delos  river,  Assyria  - 

Delphi,  Phocis,  Greece 
Demetrias,  Thessaly 
Diana,  temple  of,  Elymais 

Diana,  temple  of,  ruins,  Tau¬ 
rica 

Dictee  mount,  isle  of  Crete 
Greece 

Didymotichos,  Thrace 
Dioscurias.  Colchis  - 
Diospolis,  Parva,  Thebaid 
Dium,  Pieria,  Macedonia 
Dium,  island  of,  near  Crete, 
Greece 

Dneimaeum,  Phrygia  . 
Dodecaschoenos,  district  of 
Dorosteros,  Lower  Mcesia 
Dorylaeum,  Phrygia  - 
Drabiscus,  or  Drabescus, 
Thrace 

Drangiana,  or  Sacastana 
Drapsaca,  Bactria 
Drepanum  on  the  Propontis 
Drepanum,  Sicily 
Drinusflumen.. Illyria,  Greecd 
Dromos  Achillis 
Durent.ia  flumen,  Gallia  - 
Dura  of  Ammianus.on  the  Ti¬ 
gris 

Dvrrachium,  or  Epidamnus, 
Taulantia,  Greece 


Tosia 

Ghehsa,  or  Gluvizah 
Diadin,  source  of  the  Frat 
Dabfistaun,  Persia 
Dimshik 
Bahr  el  Margce 
Drarideli,  Kuban  Tartary 
Beit  ul  Mei 

Fay 

River  Ra.iick 
Salines,  Savoy 
River  Bnnghee  . 

Isakchi,  Bulgaria 

District  of  Derne,Koordistaun 

Derne 

Dinskillo 

L’Offanto 

Dibra 

Little  Dili 

The  Deealla,  Asiatic  Tur¬ 
key 
Castri 

ArmirO,  Romelia 
Vicinity  of  Kunghevar,  Per¬ 
sia 

Aya  Bouron,  Crimea 

Lasthi  and  Sethi  a 

Demot.ica.  Rofnelia 
lsgaour,  Mingrelia 
How,  Said 
Katarina,  Romelia 
Stan  Dia 

Barduklv 
Turkish  Nubia 
Sil (stria,  Bulgaria 
Eski  Shehpr 
Pravista,  Romelia 

Seestaun,  or  Sigistaun 

Anderaub 

Yaterli 

Trapani 

Drino 

Narrow  Breaches  of  Tintra 
The  river  Durance 
lmaum  Dour 

Durazzo 


E, 


Ecbatana,  city  of.  Media 
Edessa,  Mesopotamia 
Edessa.or  M gre,  Macedonia 
Edipsus  in  Enbcea,  Greece 
Egesta  or  Segesta.Sicily- 
Ebea.portofPergamus.iEolis, 
Elatea,  Phocis,  Greece 
Elath,  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea 
Elegeia  on  the  Euphrates 
Eleusis,  Attica,  Greece  - 
Eleut.herus  river 
Elis,  Peloponnesus,  Greece  . 
Elyma,  city  of,  Elimiotis, 
Greece 

Elymais,  mountains  of 
Emesa,  plain  of  Antioch 
Emesa,  lake  of  .  - 
Emporium,  Spain  .-  - 

Enriria  insula,  opposite  Mise- 
num 

Enipeus  river,  Macedonia 

Enna,  interior  of  Sicily  - 
Enosis  insula,  south-west  of 
Sardinia 

Ephesus,  Ionia  -  -  - 

Epidaurus,  Argolis,  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  Greece 

Epidaurus,  Laconia,  Greece 
Epiphania,  plain  ot  Antioch 
Epirus  Nova  - 
Eporedia,  Gallia  -  .  - 
Eragiza  of  Ptolemy,  Syria 
Erasinus,  source  of,  in  the 
plain  of  Lerna,  Peloponne¬ 
sus,  Greece 
Eressus,  Mitylene 
Eretria,  in  Euhcea,  Greece 
Erigone  river,  Macedonia 
Erebantium  promont.orium, 
nort  h  point  of  Sardinia 
Eryt  hrfe,  ASolis  \- 
Eryx  mount,  Sicily  .- 
Esepus  river,  Bithyma  - 
Etanna.  Gallia  -  -  - 

Ethiopia,  bordering  on  Egypt 
Ethiopia,  south  of Sennaar 
Ethiopia,  in  Asia,  or  Cush 
Etymanflrus  river.  Drangiana 
Euboea  isle,  Greece  -. 
Eudoxiana,  Cappadocia 
Eulseus,  or  IJlai  of  Daniel 
Eupatoria,  Taurica  - 
Euphrates  of  Xenophon  - 
Euphrates,  Northern  - 
Eurotas  river. Laconia, Greece 
Eurymedon  river,  Pamphilia 


Hamadan,  Persia 

Orfa,  cit  y  of,  Asiatic  Turkey 

Vodina,  Romelia 

Dipso 

Segista 

Tafia 

Turcochoria 

Aila 

Elijak,  near  Erzeroom 
Lessina 

Naliar  El  Kebir 
Gastouni 

Arpaut  Beligrad,  or  Berad 

Bactiarii  range,  Persia 
Hem 

Bahr  El  Kades 
Ampurias,  in  Catalonia 
Ischia,  isle  of 

Malathria,  or  Pellica,  Rome* 
lia 

Castro  Giovanni 
Isla  Di  San  Pietro 

Aiasaluck 

Pidauro 

Napoli  de  Malvasia 
Hamah 

Southern  Albania 
Ivree,  Italy 
Rajik 

Khephalaria,  or  the  Heads 


Eresso . 

Gravalinais 
Vistriza,  Romelia 
Cape  Logoduri 

Kytropoli 

Monte  San  Juliano 

Sat.alderi 

Yenne,  France 

Nubia.,  JDongoIa,  and  Sennaaf 

Abyssinia 

Arabia  Felix 

Hindmend,  Khorassan 

Negropont. 

Tocat,  district  of  Suvas 
Karoon,  Persia 
Koslof,  Crimea 
Morad  Shai,  Armenia 
Kara  Su,  Armenia 
Vasili  Potamo 
Capri  Su 
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Modern  Names. 

Fidari 

Inhabitants  of  Seestaun,  Per* 
sia 

Kalaat  A1  Akaba 


Ancient  Names, 

Evenus  river,  ^Etolia  and  Lo- 
cris,  Greece 

Evergetse  of  Herodotus  - 

Ezion  Geber,  or  Berenice  of 
Ptolemy,  Arabia 

F. 

Forum  of  the  Kramians,  or  Kutahiah 
Cot  yseum.  Phrygia 

Fretum  Sidulum,  Sicily  -  Strait  of  Messina 


G. 


Gadasena,  on  the  Halys  * 
Galilee,  Palestine  -  *  • 

Gallus  river,  Bithynia 
Gamulza,  Thrace 
Gandarae  of  Ptolemy,  west  of 
the  Indus 

Gandaris  river,  of  Ptolemy 
Gatigra,  interior  of  Paphlago- 
nia 

Ganos  mount,  Thrace 
Garamantes 

Garama  Ci  vitas  of  Pliny  - 
Garganus  Moos,  Apulia,  Mag¬ 
na  Grtecia 

Gargarus,  summit  of  Ida  » 
Gaulonitis,  Palestine 
Gaulos,  isle  of,  near  Malta 
Gebalene,  Palestine  - 
Gedrosia  - 
Gedrosia  Deserta 

Gela,  ruins  of,  Sicily  - 
Geranion  mount,  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  Greece 
Gerasa,  Batanaea 
Germa  Co.lonia,  Phrygia  - 
Gerrhus  river 

Getae  of  Herodotus,  south  of 
the  Danube 

Get®  of  Herodotus,  north  of 
the  Danube 

Getara  of  Ptolemy,  Albania 
Gilead,  mount  of,  Palestine 
Gonnus,  entrance  of  the  vale 
of  Tempe,  Thessaly 
Gordium  vel  Pessinus,  Phry* 
gia 

Gordaean  mountains  - 
Gorzubitae  of  Procopius  - 
Granicus  river  - 
Gurseus,  west  of  the  Indus 
Gyarus  insula,  Greece 
Gymnosophists  of  the  Greeks 
Gyndes  of  Herodotus  - 
Gytheum,  port  of,  Sparta, 
Greece 


Hajee  Bektash 
Be  lad  el  Bushra 
Yeni  Su 

Gymmerg ine,  Romelia 
Valley  ot  Boonere 

Burindoo,  or  river  of  Boonere 
Kiangari 

Tekiur  Dagh,  Romelia 
Fezzaners,  or  people  of  Fez- 
zan 

Germa,  or  Phazania 
Promontory  of  Gargano,  Capi- 
tanata,  Naples 
Kas  Daghi 
Tchaulan 
Gozo 
El  Djebal 
Mekran,  Persia 
Desert  of  Beloochistaun,  Per¬ 
sia 

Near  Terra  Nuova 
Granio 

Djerash 

Jerma 

A  branch  of  the  Dnieper 
District  of  Dobrodgia,  Bulga¬ 
ria 

Bessarabia 

Baku,  Shirwan 
Djebal  Edjlan 
Baba 

Beibazar 

Range  of  A1  ludl 
Yourzouf,  Crimea 
Oostrola 

River  of  Khauskhaur 
loura 

logees  and  Saniases 
A1  Hud,  Asiatic  Turkey 
Colokythia 


H. 


Habor  of  Scripture  - 
Haditha,  or  Eliopolis,  Babylo¬ 
nia 

Hadrianopolis,  Bithynia  - 
Haemi  Extrema,  Thrace  - 
Haem  us,  mount,  Thrace  - 
Halah  of  Script  ure  - 
Haliacmon  river,  Macedonia 
Haljacmon  river,  Macedonia 
Halicarnassus,  Caria 
Halonnis  insula,  Greece  - 
Ha  I  my  r  is  lac  us.  Lower  Mcesia 
Halycia,  interior,  Sicily  - 
Halys  river,  Paphlagonia 
Harah  of  Scripture  - 
Harpasus  of  Xenophon,  Arme¬ 
nia 

Hebron, and  the  south  of  Judea 
Hebrus  river,  Thrace  - 
Hecatompylos,  in  Comisene 

Helicon  motmt,Bceotia,Greece 
Heliopolis,  or  city  of  the  sun, 
the  On  of  Scripture 
Heliopolis,  Ccele-syria 
Hellespont,  strait  of  - 
Helorum,  east  coast,  Sicily 
Heraclea,  near  Olympus,  Ma¬ 
cedonia 

Heraclea,  city  of,  Bithynia 
Heraclea  Pontica,  Bithynia 
Heraclea  Bithynias,  Bithynia 
Hermseum  promontori um 
Hermopolis  Magna,  Thebaid 

Hermas,  or  Saocoras 
Heracleotic  Chersonesus 

Herasum,or  temple  of  Juno, 

Greece 

Hermiorie,  Peloponnesus, 
Greece 

Hermon,  mount  of 
Hermonthis,  Thebaid 

Hermus  river,  Lydia  7 
Hesperides,  gardens  of,  Libya 
Hiera  Pytna,  isle  of  Crete 
Hiera  vel  Maritima  insula 
Hieracum  vel  Accipitrum  in 
sula,  otf  Sardinia 
Hierapolis,  Phrygia  - 
Hieromax.  or  larmuchta  - 
Hieron  Oros,  promontory  of 


Heraub,  Persia 

Is,  or  Hit,  Asiatic  Turkey 

Boli 

Cape  Emineh,  Romelia 
Eroineh  Dagh,  Romelia 
District  of  Chalcal,  Persia 
Indgi  Karasu,  Romelia 

Bodroun 

istrict  of  Halicz,  Podolia 
Saraguino  and  Pelagnisj 
Lake  of  Karasu,  Bulgaria 
Saleme 
Kizel  Ermak 
Ahar,  Persia 

Arpa  Chai,  or  river  of  Kars 
El  khalil 

Maritza,  Romelia 
Dameghaun,  district  of  Kou- 
mish 
Zagara 
Matarea 

Balbec 
Dardanelles 
Mari  Ucci 
Platamonos,  Romelia 

Angori 
Erekli 
Terekli  , 

Cape  Bona 

Ashmunin,  Said,  or  Upper 
Egypt 

A1  Hu  alee,  Asiatic  Turkey 
Isthmus  between  Achtiar  and 
Balaclava,  Crimea 
Phyti 

Kastri 

Djebal  el  Shaik 

Arment,  Said,  or  Upper 

SaraHat 
Wood,  of  Bernic 
Girapietra 
Maretano 

Isla  di  San  Antiochia 

Bambouk,  Kelasi 
Yermuk  . 

Cape  Yororf  district  of  Tara- 
bozan 


Ancient  Names. 

Hieron  promontori  um,  Corsica 
Hierosycaminon.Dodecaschce- 
nos 

Himera  river,  Sicily  - 
Himera  city,  Sicily  - 
Hippici  Montes,  Caucasus  ' 
Hipponium,  Magna  Grsecia 
Hippos,  or  Horse  river,  Col¬ 
chis 

Homonada,  Pisidia  - 
Hor  mount,  Arabia^Petrsea 
Hormonasa,  cape  of,  Pontus 

Hormonasa,  city  of  - 

Horrea  Margi,  Dordania  .- 
Hydaspes  of  Arrian, and  Bidas- 
pis  ol  Ptolemy 

Hydraoi  is  of  Arrian,  H yarotis 
of  Strabo,  or  Adris  of  Ptole¬ 
my 

Hydrea,  isle  of,  Greece 
Hydruntum,  Apulia,  Magna 
GraBcia 

Hylaaa,  district  of 

Hymettus  mount,  Attica, 
Greece. 

Hypacyris  river,  Hylaea  - 
Hypsepa,  on  the  Cayster  - 
Hypanis  river 
Hypanis  river,  Caucasus  - 
Hyphasis  of  Arrian,  Hypanis 
of  Strabo,  Bibasis  ot  Ptole¬ 
my, and  Hypasis  of  Pliny 
Hyphii. Montes,  Bithynia  - 
Hypselis,  Thebaid 
Hyrcania  .... 
Hysudrusof  Arrian,  Hesudrus 
of  Pliny,  Zaradrus  of  Ptole¬ 
my  and  Saranges 


Modern  Names. 

Pu/ita  Di  Sugro  .  '  ¥ 

Meharraka,  Turkish  Nubia 

Fiume  Salso 
Termini 

Besh-Tau,  Circassia 
Bivo,  Calabria,  NaDles 
Ygenish  Kale 

Erminak 
Djebel  Hor 

Cape  Haromsa,  district  of  ra- 
rabozan  „  _  . 

Aga  Kela,  district  of  Tarabo- 
zan  _ 

Morava  Hissar,  Se.rvia  . 
Ihylum,  or  river  ofCashmir© 

Rauwee,  India 


Hydra  ^ 

Otranto,  Terra  di  Otranto,Na- 
pies 

lamboyluk,  or  plain  of  Yedes- 
san 

Monte  Hymetto 

Kalouczac  river,  Yedessan 

Berki 

Bog 

Kooban  river,  Circassia 
Beyah,  or  Beypasha,  India 

Abbas  Dagler 

Sciobt,  Said,  or  Upper  Egypt 
Korcang,  Persia 
Sutlej,  or  Satadru  river 


I. 


lagonia,  on  the  Halys 
Iapygia,  or  the  Messenian 
Peninsula,  Magna  Graecia 
lapygium,  or  Salentinum  pro¬ 
montorium,  Magna  Graecia 
atrus  river,  Triballi 
axartes  river,  Sogdiana 
.beria  .... 

[beriae  Pylae 
berus  river,  in  Spain 
caria  .... 
conium,  Lycaonia  - 
cos  insula,. Greece  - 
da  mount,  island  of  Crete 
maus,  range  of  - 
maus,  versus  ad  Arctos 
maus,  northern  range 
.mbros  - 
nachus  river,  or  Charadrus, 
Greece 

Inachus  river,  Acarnania, 
Greece 
Indus  river  - 
Indus  of  Pliny 
Insula  Allnbrogum  - 
[onopolis,  Paphlagonia 
los,  isle  of,  Greece 
Ipsera,  isle  of,  west  of  Chios, 
Greece 

Iris  river.  Mar.  Pontus  - 

Isauria,  district  of 
Isbarte,  Phrygia  Pacatiana 
Iscoda.r  or  Scodra,  Illyria 
Ismaris  lake,  Thrace 
Ismaros  of  Homer  and  Virgil, 
Thrace 

Issus,  city  of,  Cilicia 

Istropolis,  Lower  Mcesia 
Ithaca,  isle  of,  Greece 
Ithome,  citadel  of.  Greece 
Itursea,  near  Auranitis,  Syria 


Jabhok,  brook  of.  Pales  line 
Jasonium,  city  of 
Jasonium  promontorium,  Pon¬ 
tus 

Jassius  Sinus,  Ionia  - 
Jas^us,  Ionia 

Jenysus,  desert  of  Palestine 
Jericho,  Palestine  - 

Jornanes  of  Pliny,  or  Diamuna 
of  Ptolemy 
Joppa,  Palestine 
Jordan  river,  Palestine 
Jordan,  valley  of,  Palestine 


Azah 

Terra  di  Otranto,  Naples 
Cabo  Di  Leuca,  Naples 
Tantra 

Sihoon,  Iksaert,  or  Sirr 
Imeritia  and  Georgia 
Pass  of  Shaoorapo,  Imeritia 
Ebro  . 

Nicaria 
Koniyah 
Dipolis . 

Psiloniti 
Heemalleh 
Beloor  Tagh 
Mooz  Tagler 
lmbro 
Planitza 

Fogo 

Sinde,  or  Neelaub,  India 
River  of  Caubul 
District  of  the  Rhone  and  Isere 
Inchboli,  district  of  Djanick 
Nio 
psara 

lekel  Ermak,  district  of  Dja 
nick 

Doulgadir  Ili 
Baris 

Scutari,  northern  Albania 

Lake  Mary 

Mary 

Village  of  Oseler,  or  Karabo- 
lat 

Kara  Kerman,  Bulgaria 
Theaki 

VuJcano,  Morea 
El  Ledja 


Torrent  of  Zerka 
Yassoun,  disirict.  of  Djanick 
Cape  Yassoun,  district  of  Dja¬ 
nick 

Assem  Kalesi 

Assum 

Khan  Jonus 

Erhah  village 

The  Jumna  river,  India 

Jaffa 

Nahar  al  Jarden 
El  Ghor 


K. 


Karka  of  Ammianus,  on  the 
Tigris 

Kartbirt,  or  Charpote,  Arme¬ 
nia 

Kersus  riveis  of  Xenophon 


Kark,  or  Eski  Bagdad 
Fortress  of  Karpoot 


rversus  river,  or  Aetiophon  Mahersey  river,  Syria 
Koralla,  in  Cappadocian  Pon-  Kierali,  district  of  TaraVozan 


tus 


L. 


Labeatis  palus,  Illyria  - 

Lacinium  promontorium, 
Magna  Grsecia 


Schiabek,  or  Lake  of  Scutari* 
northern  Albania 
Cape  Colonna,  Calabria,  Na¬ 
ples 
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Ancient  Names. 
Laemus,  Epirus  ^  - 
Laconia,  district  of,  Greece 
Lacus  Uefrenus,  plain'of  Anti¬ 
och 

Lacus  Fucinus,  Marsi 

Lambatae,  mountains  of  the 
Lamia,  Thessaly 
Lampas,  Taurica 

Lampsacus,  entrance  of  Pro¬ 
pontis 

Lamus  river,  west  limit  of  Ci¬ 
licia 

Laodicea,  Phrygia 
Laodicea  Combusta,  Lycaonia 
Laodicea,  Syria  - 
Lapethos,  Cyprus 
Laranda,  Lycaonia  - 
Larissa,  on  the  Peneus,  Thes¬ 
saly 

Larissa  Pthiotica  vel  Cremas- 
te,  Thessaly 

Latopolis,  Thebaid,  Egypt 
Laus  rives,  Lucania  - 
Lavisco,  Gallia  ... 
Lebadea,  Boeotia,  Greece 
Lebanus,  and  Antilibanus,the 
Lebanon  of  Scripture 
Lectum  promoutorium,  Tro- 
ade 

Leges,  or  Legpg,  Caucasus 
Lemincum,  Gallia 
Lemnos,  isle  of  - 
Leontes  river,  between  Leba¬ 
nus  and  Antilibanus 
Leontini,  Sicily  - 
Leptis  Magna  - 
Leros,  island  of  - 
Lesa,  south  division  of  Sardi¬ 
nia 

^esbos.  or  Mitylerre,  isle  of 
,  ^eucaaia  Neritos,  Greece 
.  jeuce  island,mouth  of  Danube 
.  ^euci  Montes,  Crete  - 
jeucosia,  or  Leucusia.Cyprus 
jeuctra.  Bceotia,  Greece  - 
.  jiba  of  Polybius,  and  Labba- 
na  of  Ptolemy 

Libyssa,  place  of  Hannibal’s 
death,  Bithynia 
Lilybasum  promontoriura,  Si¬ 
cily  M 

Lilybaeum,  Sicily 
Lipara  insula 
Lipsia,  island  of  - 
Liris  river,  north-west  boun¬ 
dary  of  Campania 
Lissa,  Argolis,  Greece 
Lissus,  Illyria  -  -  - 

Locri  Epizephyrii,  Magna 
Graecia 

Lotophagi,  coast  of,  Libya 
Lucaia,  Apulia,  Magna  Grae¬ 
cia 

!jycaonum  Colles,  Lycaonia 
jychnidas,  Macedonia 
jycia  and  Pamphilia 
jycopolis,  Thebaid,  Egypt 
jyctos,  city  of,  isle  of  Crete 
Lycus  of  Armenia,  a  branch  of 
the  Euphrates 

Lycus,  a  branch  of  the  Morad 
Lycus,  river  of,  Syria 
Lycus,  south-east  branch  of 
the  Iris,  Pontus 
Lycus  river,  Scythia 

Lydda,or  Diospolis,  Palestine 
Lydias  river,  Macedonia  - 
Lykostomon,  northern  mouth 
of  the  Danube 
Lyrceia,  Argolis  .Greece 


Modern  Names. 
Tzumerka 
Tzaconia 
Ifrin 

Lago  De  Celano,  Abruzzo  Ul¬ 
tra,  Naples 

Range  of  Kaufereestaun, India 
Zeitun,  Romelia 
Lambat  near  Aia  Bouron,  Cri¬ 
mea 

Tchardack 

Lnmuzo,  district  of  Lamuzo 

Eske  Hissar 
Jorgan-Ladik 
Latakhia 
La  pi  to 
Caraman 

Yenesheher,  Romelia 

Larizzo,  Palaeo  Castro,  Rome¬ 
lia 

Esne  Said,  or  Upper  Egypt 

Laino,  Naples 

Laisse,  foot  of  the  Alps 

Livadia 

Kesrawan 

Cape  Baba 

Lesgians,  Daghestan 
Chamberry,  Savoy 
Stalimene 
Lei  lane 

Lentini 

Lebida 

Lero 

Ales 

Metelin 

Santa  Maura 

Ilan  Adasi,  or  Serpent  isle 

Madura  and  Spacia 

Nicosia 

Lefca 

Lobeid,  on  the  Tigris 

Village  of  Malsum 

Cape  Boco 

Marsala 

Eipari 

Lipso 

II  Fiume.Garigliano,  Naples 
Lycurio 

Alessio,  northern  Albania 
Burzano,  Calabria,  Naples 

Coast  of  Tripoli 
Lucera,  Capitanata,  Naples 

Foodhal  Baba,  Caramania 
Ocrida,  Romelia 
Tekieh,  Caramania 
Assiout,  Said, or  Upper  Egypt 
Lassiti 
Bingheul  Su 

River  of  Khanoos,  Armenia 

Nahar  Kelb 

River  ofKoulyhissar 

Medweditza,  a  branch  of  the 
Don,  Woronetz,  Russia 

Ludd 

Kutchuk  Karasu,  Romelia 
Kilia  Nova,  Bessarabia 

Schoino  Korio 


M. 


Macomades  Syrtis 
Macris,  or  Helena,  or  Cranae, 
isle  of,  Greece 
Macrobians 

Macronians,  river  of,  Xeno- 

Madytus  Chersonesus,  Thrace 
Maeander  river.  Lydia 
Magnesia  ad  Maeandrum,  Ly¬ 
dia 

Magnesia  ad  Sipylum,  Lydia 
Magnopolis,  Mar.  Pontus 

Malaeacum  promontorium 

Mamechia  of  Ptolemy,  Alba¬ 
nia 

Mamertum,  Magna  Graecia 
Mantinea,  Arcadia,  Greece 
Mantinorum  oppidum,  Corsi¬ 
ca 

Maracanda,  jn  Sogdiana  - 
Marcianopolis,  Lower  Mcesia 
Mardi,  Calachene 
Mardus,  or  Amardus  river, 
the  Gozan  of  Scripture 
Margiana,  or  district  of  the 
Margus  . 

Margus  flumen,  Dardarua 
Maris  river.  Agathyrsi 
Martiana  Palus,  or  lake  of 
Spauta 


Sort  or  Serte 
Macronisi 

Ethiopians  who  inhabited  the 
modern  Abyssinia 
River  Byaboot,  or  the  Shorak 

Maita,  Romelia 
Minder  Su 
Guzel  Hissar 

Magnisa,  Sarou  Khan 
Charsumba,  district  of  Dja- 
nick  .  . 

Cape  Malea,  or  St.  Angelo 
Inhabitants  of  Moultaun,  In¬ 
dia  . 

Shamaky,  Shirwan 

Oppido,  Calabria,  Naples 

Tripolizza 

Bastia 

Samarcand,  Usbec  Tartary 
Schiumla,  Bulgaria 
Amadia,  Asiatic  Turkey 
Kizil  Ozan,  Persia 

District  of  Marou,  Khorassan 

Morava  river,  Servia 
Marosch,  Transylvania 
Lake  of  Oormeeah,  Persia 


Ancient  Names. 

Martyropolis,  Armenia  - 
Masdoramus  mount.  Parthia 
Maslus,  mountain  of,  Mesopo¬ 
tamia 

Massaga,  cfty  of,  India  - 
Mauro  Castrum,  Armenia 
Maxeres  of  Ptolemy  • 

Maximianopolis,  Thebaid 
Mazarum,  Sicily 
Media  Upper,  or  Superior 
Media  Inferior,  or  Rhagiana 
Media  of  Xenophon  - 
Medus  of  Strabo,  Persia  - 
Megalopolis,  Arcadia,  Greece 
Megiste,  isle  of,  opposite  Ly- 
cia 

Melanchtoeni,  country  of  - 

Melantius  river.  Mar.  Pontus 

Melas  river,  Pamphilia  - 
Me  las,  or  river  of  Mazaca 
Melas  river,  Bceotia,  Greece 
Melite,  or  Melila  insula  - 
Melitene,  valley  of,  Cappadb- 
cia  ,  . 

Melos  isle,  Cyclades,  Greece 
Memphis,  site  of 
Mence,  Sicily 
Meninx  insula,  Libya 
Mermeris,  Caria 
Meroe,  great  island  of 

Meroe,  city  of 
Meroe,  great.temple  of 
Meroe  peninsula 
Mesembrin.  Thrace  - 
Mesene  of  Pliny 

Messana,  or.Zancle,  Sicily 
Messene,  ruins  of,  frontier  of 
Arcadia,  Greece 
Messogis  mount,  Lydia  - 
Metaurus  river,  Picenum 
Methone,  Macedonia 
Methone,  Greece  - 
Misenum,  Campania  ^ 

Mithridatium,  Phrygia  - 
Moderne,  Bithynia  - 
Mons  Arabicus,  range  east  of 
the  Nile 

Mons  Smaragdus,  or  Emerald 
mountain 

Montes  Insani,  or  the  Frantic  Los  Appeninos 
mountains,  Sardinia 
Montula,  Gallia 
Mopsuestia,  on  the  Pyramus 
Morunda  in  Media 
Moschici  Montes,  Armenia 


Modern  Names . 
Maiafarekin,  Asiatic  Turkey 
Range  of  Kanahoody,  Persia 
Kara  Dagh,  Asiatic  Turkey 

Mashanghur,  Caubul 
Malaz  gherd,  Asiatic  Turkey 
Mazanderauti,  Persia 
Nekradj,  Said 
Mazara 

Province  of  A1  Jebal,  Persia 
District  of  Rey,  Persia 
Koordistaun,  Asiatic  Turkey 
East  branch  ot  the  Kuraub 
Leonardi 
Casteloryzo 

Districts  ofMohilow  arid  Orel, 
Russia 

Booyuk  Su,  district  of  Dju- 
nick 

Menovgat  Su 
Kara  Su 
Mauro  Nero 

Malta  .  . 

Valley  of  Malathya,  Asiatic 
Turkey 
Milo 

Menuf,  in  ruins 
Menio 

Jerba,  coast  of  Tripoli 
Marmorico 

Double  bend  of  the  Nile  be¬ 
tween  Tinareh  and  Darner 
Merawe,  Dongola 
El  Belial,  Dongola 
Country  of  the  Shegya  Arabs 
Mesivrea,  Romelia 
Tract  between  the  Didjel  and 
Tigris 
Messina 

Maura  Matra,  or  Black  Eyes 

KistenousDagh 
Metauro,  Naples 
Leuterochori,  Romelia 
Modon 

Cape  Misena,  Campagna,  Na¬ 
ples 

Ooscat,  district  of  Bouzok 

Modoorly 

Gebel  Mokattam 

Maaden  Uzzulmurud 


Moxoene,  district  of,  Armenia 
Musicani  - 

Mycenae,  ruins  of,  Peloponne¬ 
sus,  Greece 

Myconos  isle.Cyclades.Greece 
M\ Ice,  Argolis,  Greece 
Mylee,  north-west, coast,Sicily 
My laza,  Caria 

Mvos  Hormos,  port  of.  Red 
Sea 


Bourg  Evescal,  Savoy 
Messis,  or  Masisiyah 
Marant  Aderbijan 
Tchilder  Dagh,  Asiatic  Tur¬ 
key 

Plain  of  Moosh,  Asiatic  Tur¬ 
key 

Isle  of  Chandooky,  between 
the  Indus  and  the  Larkhanu 
Krabata 

My  coni 

Themitto 

Melazzo 

Melazzo,  or  Marmora 
Suffangheul  Bahri 


Neethus,  Brutium 
Naissus,  Dardania  - 
Naparis  river 

Napata,  city.of,  isle  of  Meroe 
Naucratis,  city  of,  Egypt 
Naulibe,  or  Naulibis  of  Ptole¬ 
my 

Naulochos,  north-west  coast, 

Sicily 

Naupactos,  Locris,  Ozolea, 

Greece 

Nauplia,Peloponnesus,Greece 
Naura,  canton  of 
Nautaca,  Sogdiana  - 

Naxos,  isle  of,  Cyclades, 

Greece 

Naxuane,  Armenia  - 
Neapolis,westside  of  Sardinia 
Neapolis,  Thrace 
Neapoli3,or  Sichem,  Palestine 
Neapolis,  Ionia  - 
Nemausus,  in  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis 

Nemea,  ruins  of,  Argolis,  Colonna 
Greece 

Neocsesaria,  Galatian  Pontus 


N. 

Neto,  Calabria,  Naples 
Nissa,  Servia 
lalonitza,  Wallaehia 
Djehel  el  Berkei,  Dongola 
Salhadjar 
Neelaub,  India 

Diveto 

Euebect  and  Le panto 

Napoli  I)i  Romania 
Nour,  Usbec  Tartary 
Nekshab,  district  of  Samar 
cand 

Naxia  „ 

Nakhjowan,  Aderbijan 

Oristagni 

Cavalfo 

Nablous 

Scala  Nova 

Nismes 


Nestus  river,  Thrace 
Neuri,  country  of .  - 
Nice,  or  Nicaea,  Bithynia 
Nicephorius  of  Lucullus,  Cor- 
duene 

Nieomedia,  Bithynia 
Nicopsis,  Abasci 
Nicopsis,  Sindica 
Nile  river,  of  Ptolemy 

Nile,  great  cataract  of 
Nineveh, ruins  of 

Niphates,  mountain  of 

Nissea  of  Strabo,  Hyrcania 

3  c  3 


Niksar,  indistrict  of  Amassi* 
ah 

Nesto,  or  Kara  Su 

Eastern  Gallicia 

Isnic  „ 

Khabour,  or  river  of  Sert 

lsnicmidt. 

Anacopir  Abkhaz 

Anacohir 

Bahr  al  Abiad,  or  White  Riv¬ 
er,  Nubia 

Cataract  of  lan  Adel,  Nubia 

Village  of  Nunia, Asiatic  Tur¬ 
key 

Nimrood  Dagh,  Asiatic  Tur. 
key 

Nisa  on  the  Ochus,  Persia 
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Ancient  Names. 
Nisibis,  or  Zobah 
Nisyros,  isle  of  - 
Nobaiae,  above  Egypt. 

Nora,  castle  of;  Cappadocia 
Nucena,  Campania 
Nutum,  east  coast,  Sicily 
Nymphamm,  Taurica 
Nymph  1  us  river,  of  Pliny 
Nysa,  foot  of  mount  Messogis, 
Lydia 

Nyesa,  Galatia  - 


Modem  Names. 
Nesbin,  Asiatic  Turkey 
Nisari 

The  Nubians 
Yengi  Bar,  or  Nour 
Nocera,  Campagna,  Naples 
Noto 

Apook,  Crimea. 

Batman  Su,  Asiatic  Turkey 
Nosti 

Nousher 


O. 


Oarus,  or  Rha  river  - 
Oasis  of  Ju  iter  Ammon 

8 celum,  Gallia  - 
ehus,  or  Arius  river,  Aria 

Odessus,  Lower  Mcesia  - 
CEiice,  city  of.  Maritime  Pon¬ 
tus 

CEnusee  insulae,  Greece 
CEscus  river,  Triballi  .  - 
Olana,  castle  of,  Armenia 
Olbia,  or  Atialia,  Pamphilia 
Olbia,  or  Olbiopolis,  ruins  of 

Olbia  Civitas,  north  side  of 
Sardinia 

Oibiopolifte,  and  Borystheni- 
tag,  country  of 

Olgassys  mount,  Paphlagonia 
Oliarus  isle,  Cyclades,  Greece 
Olympus,  ciLy  of,  Lycia  - 
Olympus,  or  Chimagra  moun¬ 
tain,  Lycia 

Olympus  mount,  in  Bithynia 
Olympus,  eastern  range  of,  Bi 
thynia 

Olympus,  Galatian,  Bithynia 
Olympus  mount,  isle  ot  Cy¬ 
prus 

Olympus  mount,  Macedonia 
Ombos,  Thebaid,  Egypt  - 
Onias,  city  and  temple  of 


Wolga 

Seewah 

Ussoau,  marquisate  of  Susa 
Tedjend,  or  Poolimalan,  Per¬ 
sia 

Varna  Bulgaria 
Unieh,  district  of  Djanick 

Sapienza  and  Cabrera 
Isker,.  Bulgaria 
Alenjick,  Persian  Armenia 
Satalia. 

At  the  junction  of  the  Bog  and 
Dnieper 
Terra  Nuova 

District  of  Jamboyluk,  Russia 

Ulgus  Dagh 
Anti  paros 
Deliktash 
Takhtalu  Dagh 

Domaun  Dagh 
Bainder  Dagh 

Koush  Daghi 
Monte  Di  Sanla  Croci 

Olimbo  and  Samavat  Eski,  or 
the  Celestial  House 
Koum  Ombo,  Said,  or  Upper 
Egypt, 

Tei-el-Jehud,  in  ruins.  Delta 


of  Egypt 

Opis,  city  of,  Assyria  -  Dokhala,  Asiatic  Turkey  P. 


Oppidum  Veneris,  Ciliciu 
Orashik,  Lower  Mccsia 
Orchomenos,  Bceotia,  Greece 
Ordessus  river  - 
Oreos,  or  Histiaea,  Euboea, 
Greece 

Orestia,  Thrace  ; 

Oricum,  Chaonia,  Epirus, 
Greece 

Oritee,  district  of  the,  . Persia 
Oroatis,  or  river  Arosis  - 
Orontes,  mountain  of.  Media 
Orontes  river,  Syria  - 
Oropus,  Boeotia,  Greece  - 
Osmos  river,  Triballi 
Osrhoene,  or  Anthemusea 

Othrys  mount,  Thessaly  - 
Oxia  of  Herodotus,  or  Julia 
Alba 

Oxiana  palus,  Trans.  Oxiana 
Oxiana  civitas  ■ 

Oxus  river  -  -  -  .  - 

Oxus  of  Ptolemy,  Bactria 
Oxycani  .... 

Oxydracee  -  -  .  -  - 

Oxyrinchus,  Thebaid,  Egypt 


of  Bagdad 
Porto  Cavaliere 
Rudschuk,  Bulgaria 
Screpu 

Argis,  Wallachia 
Orio 

Adrianople,  Romelia 
Ericho 

Lus 

The  Tab,  Farsistaun,  Persia 
Range  of  El  Wund,  Persia 
El  Aasee 
Oropo 

Osmo,  Bulgaria 
Pashalic  of  Roha,  or  Orfa, 
Asiatic  Turkey 
Otridelechi,  Romelia 
Czetat  Alba,  or  Bielgorod 

Lake  of  Aral 
Termed,  a  pass  on  Oxus 
Jihoon,  or  Ammoo 
River  of  Buduksbaun 
Seweestaun,  or  district  of  Ha- 
jycan,  west  of  the  Indus. 
Inhabitants  of  Outch*  India 
Bahnasa,Said,or  Upper  Egypt 


P. 


Pachynum  promontorium,  Si¬ 
cily 

Pagrae,  city  of,  southern  foot 
of  mount  Amanus,. Syria 
Palania,  west  side  of  Corsica 
Palibothra,  capital  of  the  Pra- 
sii  and  Gangaridae 
Palus  Maeotis 

Palus  Coloe,  of  Ptolemy, 

Ethiopia 

Pamphilia  and  Lycia 
Paneas,  or  Caesarea  Philippi, 

Palestine 

Pangaeus  mount,  Thrace  - 
Panormos  portus,  Epirus  - 
Panormos,  north-west  coast, 

Sicily 

Panticapeum,  Cimmerian 

Paphlagonia,  Maritime  - 
Paphos,  city  of,  island  of  Cy- 
prus  .  „  . 

Paraetonium,  Marmanca,  Li-  A1  Bareton 

bya 

Paremboli,  Dodecaschcenos 


Cape  Passaro 

Begrass 

La  Balagna 
Bhagulpore 

Sea  of  Azoff  and  Taganrog 
Lake  of  Dambea,  Abyssinia 

Tekieh 

Baneas 

Castagnas,  Romelia 

Panormo 

Palermo 

Kertch,  residence  of  Mitbri- 
dates 

Kastamooni 

Baffo 


Parnassus  mount,  Phocis, 
Greece 

Parnes  mount,  Attica,  Greece 
Paropamisan  mountains  - 
Paros  isle,  Cyclades,  Greece 
Parthenium  promontorium 
Parthenium,  Cimmerian  Bos¬ 
phorus 

Parthenium,  near  Lampus 
Parthenius  river,  Bithynia 
Parthenope,  or  Neapolis,Cam 
pania 


Temple  ofDebot,Turkish  Nu¬ 
bia 

Lakura 

Nozia 

Mountains  ofGaur,  Persia 
Paro 

Aia  Bouron,  Crimea 
Yenikale,  straits  of  Kaffa, Cri¬ 
mea 

Parthenit,  Crimea 
Bainder,  or  Bart.in  Su 
Nap.'es,  city  of,  Naples 


Ancient  Names. 

Par  vet  i  Montes,  west  of  the 
Indus 

Paryadres  range,  south  of  In¬ 
terior  Pontus 
Pasjtigris  river  - 
Patmos,  island  of  -  - 

Patr<e,Achaia  Propria, Greece 
Pattalene,  or  Delta  of  the  In¬ 
dus,  India 
Pax®  insulae 

Pegasae,  Thessaly  -  .  - 
Pelicum  lake,  Macedonia 
Pella,  Macedonia 
Peloponnesus,  Greece  - 
Pelorum  projfnomorium,Sicily 
Pelusium,  Egypt  -  .  - 
Peneus  river,  Macedonia  -. 
Pentelicus  mount,  Attica, 
Greece 

Peparethos  insula  -  - 

Peraea,  beyond  Jordan,  Pales- 
tine 

Pergamus,  ZEolis,  Lydia 
Pennthus,  or  Heraclea, 
Thrace 

Perse polis,  or  Parsa^adae 
Persepolis,  palace  ot  - 

Persia,  province  of  -  - 

Petilia,  Magna  Greecia 
Petra  Nabathseorum,  Arabia 

Petra  Oxiana,  Sogdiana  - 
Peuce  district,  and  the  Peuci- 
ni 

Peucelaotis,  district  of,  India 
Phanagoria,  isle  of  -  - 

Phanagoria,  city  of  - 
Pharmatinus  river,  Pontus 
Pharos  of  Mithridates 

Pharsalia,  Thessaly  - 
Phasiana  of  Xenophon 
Phasis  of  Xenophon  - 
Phatmetic,  mouth  of  the  Nile 
Phazemonia,  Paphlagonia 
Philadelphia,  Cilicia 
Philadelphia,  north  foot  of 
mount  Tmolus,  Lydia 
Phjlippi,  ruins  of,  Thrace 
Philippopoli-,  Thrace 
Phi  I  oca  I  sea,  Pontus  - 
Philomelium,  Phrygia 
Philoteras,  port  of.  Red  Sea 
Phlegrtei  Campi,  Campania 
Phlius,  Sicyonia,  Peloponne¬ 
sus,  Greece 

Phlius,  ruins  of,  Argolis, 
Greece 

Pnocsea,  ASolis  - 
Phoiegandrus  isle,  Cyclades, 
Greece 

Phorbantia  insula,  A3gat,es 
Phycus  promontorium,  Libya 
Physcus  ot  Xenophon 
Pictanus,  city  of 
Pimolis,  Paphlagonia 

Pimplea,  tomb  of  Orpheus, 
Macedonia 

Pindus  mount,  Epirus,  Greece 
Pindus,  ridge  at  the  source  of 
the  Apsus 

Pindus,  ridge  of,  north  of  the 
source  ot  the  Peneus,  Mace¬ 
donia 

Pindus,  head  of  the  gulf  of 
Ambracia 

Piraeus,  port  of, Attica,  Greece 
Pisidia  - 

Pityus  Magnus,  Abasci 
Placentia 

Platiea,  Boeotia,  Greece 
Platea,  isle  of,  Libya 
Podandus,  defile  of.  Upper  Ci¬ 
licia 

Pcestum,  or  Posidonia,  Magna 
Grsecia 

Pceus  mount,  Thessaly  - 
Polemonium,  Pontus 
Polyhotum,  Phrygia  - 
Polytimetus  of  Curtius 

Pompeiopolis,  Paphlagonia 
Poorah,  Gedrosia 
Populum,  Postea  Villa  Eccle- 
siae,  Sardinia 

Porata,  Pyre  ton,  and  Hierasus 
Portus  Pe!odes,Epirus,Greece 
Portus  Symbolorum,  Taurica 
Potenti.a,  Lucania,  Magna 
Graecia 

Premis  Parva, Dodecaschcenos 
Premnis,or  Premis  Magna, Do- 
decaschoenos 

Promontorium.Veneris,Ci!icia 

Propontis  - 

Prusa  ad  Olympum,  Bithynia 
Prusa  ad  Hypium.  Bithynia 
rselcis,  Dodecaschcenos  - 
Pselcis  contra,  Dodecaschce¬ 
nos 

Psibela,  Lycaonia 
Ptdiur  ot  Pliny,  Pthuris  of 
Ptolemy 

Ptolemais,  Thebaid,  Egypt 
I  tolemais,  Libya 
Puteoli,  Campania  - 
Pydna,  or  Kydna,  Macedonia 


Modern  Names  . 
RaDge  of  Teerah  and  Sohmaua 

Ildiz  Daghi 

The  Jerahee,  Persia 
Patmosa,  or  Patina 
Patras,  gulf  of  Le  pan  to 
Province  ot  Sinde,  or  i  atta 

Paclisu  and  Antipachsu 

Volo,  Romelia 

Lake  of  Orrjda,  Romelia 

Yenidge,  Romelia 

Morea 

Cape  Faro 

Tineh 

Salambria,  Romelia 
Pendeli 

Dromo 

El  Gaur  and  El  Belkaa 

Bergamo,  Sarou  Khan 
Buyuk  Erekli,  Romelia 

Ruins  of  Istakar 
Ruins  of  Chilminar,  or  Takht- 
i-Jemshid 
Farsistaun 

Strongoli,  Calabria,  Naples 
Wady  Mousa,  or  val  ley  of  Mo¬ 
ses 

Shadman,  Usbec  Tartary 
Delta  of  the  Danube 

District  of  Puckholi 
Taman,  mouth  of  the  Kooban, 
Russia 

Taman,  Russia 
Baydar  Su.  district  of  DianicJc 
Phanar,  near  Yenikale,  Cri¬ 
mea 

Pharsa,  Romelia 
Plain  of  Passiri,  Armenia 
Armenian  Araxes,or  Aras 
Damietia 

Marsawan,  district  of  Djanick 
Mout,  Caramania 
Ala  Sheher,  Aidin 

Drama,  Romelia 

Philiba,  Romelia 

Euloi,  district  of  Tarabozan 

Kadari  Khan.  Caramania 

Cosseir,  Thebaid 

Vicinity  of  the  city  of  Naples 

Staphlisa 


Near  Agios  Giorgios 

Fochia 

Policandro 

Livenzo 

Cape  Ras  al  Sem 
Kufri  Su,  Asiatic  Turkey 
Fortress  of  Bailan 
Osmanjik,  district  of  Kianga- 
ri 

Village  of  Spee,  Romelia 

Metzovo 
Mount  Gromos 

Mavronoros,  or  Black  Moun¬ 
tain 

Macronoros,  or  the  Great 
Mountain 
Porto  Leone 
Hamid,  Caramania 
Bitch winta,  Abkhaz 
Piacenza,  Italy 
Palaeo  Castro 
Isle  of  Bomba 
Podando,  Caramania 

Pesti,  Calabria,  Naples 

Miloni,  Romelia 

Fatsn,  district  of  Djanick 

Bulwudun 

River  of  Sogd,  Usbec  Tarta 
ry 

Tash.pr  Vizir  Kupri 
Fohrej,  Mecran,  Persia 
Villa  Di  Iglesia 

The  Prutb,  Moldavia 
Mouih  of  the  Pelodi 
Balaclava,  Crimea 
Potenza,  Calabria,  Naples 

Ibrim,  Turkish  Nubia 
Shubuk,  Turkish  Nubia 

Cape  Cavaliere 
Sea  of  Marmora 
Boursa 
Uskubi 

Dakke,  Turkish  Nubia 
Kobban,  Turkish  Nubia 

Bin  Eglisa 

Ebsambul  ruins,  Turkish  Nu 
bia 

Menshie,  Said 
Tolometa 

Puzzuolo,  Campagna,  Naples 
Kitros,  Romelia 
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Ancient  Names. 
rylos.  Eliacus,  Greece 
Pylos,  in  Messenia,  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  Greece 
Pyramus  river,  Cilicia 


Modern  Names. 
Zanchio,  or  Avaranio 
Navarin 

Jeihoon 


R. 


Raca,  Callinicum,  Nicephori- 
um,  or  Leontopolis 
Rabbath  Ammon,  or  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Palestine 
Ratnah  Palestine  •  - 

Regi.)  V  amlabanda  of  Ptolemy, 
Sogdiana 

Rescue,  Osrhmne  • 

Rhegium,  Brutium,  Magna 
Grmcia 

Rhenaea,  or  Rhene  isle,  Cycla¬ 
des 

Rhinocolura.  -  .  - 

Rhitymnae,  city  of.isleofCrete 
RiiizcBum,  Pontus 
Rhodope  mount,  Thrace  - 
Rhodopeian  plain,  the  Great, 
Thrace 

RhombitesMajor  FlumemAsia 
Rhoinbites  Minor,  Asia  - 
Rhyndacus  river 
Roscianum,  Magna  Graecia 
Rosoiogium,  on  the^Halys 
Rupes  Maurensis,  on  the 
Rhone 


Rakkah  on  the  Euphrates 

Ruins  of  Amman,  on  the  Zer- 
ka 

Al  Ramlah 

Plateau  of  Pamer,  Usbec  Tar¬ 
tary 

Ras  al  Ain,  province  of  Orfa 
Reggio,  Calabria,  Naples 

Great  Dili 

El  Arish 
Retimo 

Irizeh,  district  of  Tarabozan 

Karowlan 

Tchouagilarkir 

Ae  river,  below  Azoff 
Tschabbash  river 
Susonghirli 

Rassano,  Calabria,  Naples 
Kara  Khai 
Roque  maure 


Sac®,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Iaxartes  and  Oxus 
Sacrum  promontorium,  Lycia 
Sacrum  promontorium,  Corsi¬ 
ca 

Sagalassus.  Milyas  - 
Sagunt.um,  in  Spain  - 
Sais,  city  and  temple  of 
Salamis.  city  of,  Cyprus 
Salamis,  isle  of,  Greece 
Salapia,  Apulia,  Magna  Grae¬ 
cia 

Samaria,  city  of,  Palestine 
Samaria,  district  of,  Palestine 
Samochonites,  lake  of 
Samomura  promontorium, 
north  side  of  Crete,  Greece 
Samos,  island  of  •  - 

S  imosata,  in  Comagene  - 
Samothrace,  island  of.Propon- 
tis 

Sandalium,  Phrygia  Pac.  - 
Sangarius  river,  Bithynia 
Sarapana,  Colchis 
Sardis,  plain  of,  or  Cilbienus 
Campus 

Sardis,  Lydia  - 
Sarepta,  Phoenicia  - 
Sarpedonium,  cape  of,  Cilicia 
Sarus  river,  Cilicia  - 
Sauromat®,  country  of  - 

Scoraius  mount,  Macedonia 
ScylEeum  promontorium,  Ar- 
golis,  Greece 

Scvlleum,  east  coast,  Magna 
Graecia 

Scvlleum,  straits  of  Sicily, 
Magna  Graecia 
Scymnia,  frontier  of  Colchis 
Scvros,  island  of,  Cyclades, 
Greece 

Sebastopol  is,  Cappadocia 
Seleucia,  Pieria,  Svria 
Seleucia  Trachea,  Cilicia  Tra¬ 
chea 

Selinon,  Thebfiid,  Egypt  - 
Selinus,  Cilicia  -  *  : 

Selinus,  or  Selinuntum, Sicily 
Selinus  river,  Sicily  - 
Selymbria,  Thrace  - 
Sepphoris,  Palestine  - 
Seriphos  isle,Cyclades, Greece 
Serri  um,  or  Cicones  of  Homer, 
Thrace 

8estos,  on  the  Hellespont, 
Tn  race 

Shat-al-arab,  mouth  of 
Bicinus  isle.  Cyclades, Greece 
Sicyon .  gulfofCorinth,Greece 
Side,  Pamphilia 
Sidcna,  or  river  ofSatala,  Ma¬ 
ritime  Pontus 

Siderocapsa,  or  Sidrus.Thrace 
Sidjcenum  Teanum,  Campa¬ 
nia 

Sidon,  Phoenicia 
Sig®um  promonton  am,  Tro- 
ade 

Sigaeum,  town  of,  Troade 
Sifarus  river,  Picentini  and 
Lucani 

Silsilis,  Thebaid,  Egypt  - 
Simset.hus  river,  east  coast, 
Sicily 

Sinai  mount,  Arabia  - 
Sindomanni 

Singara,  Mesopotamia 
Sinope,  Papblagonia 
Sintica,  district  of,  Thrace 
Sinus  Glaacus,  Lycia 
Sinus  Strymonicus.  Thrace  . 
Sinus  Thermaicus. Macedonia 
Sinus  Singiticus,  Macedonia 


Ancient  Names. 

Sinus  Toronaicus,  Macedonia 

us  Maliacus,  Thessaly 
Sinus  Pegasaeus,  Thessaly 
^inus  Crissffius,  Greece  - 
inus  Saronicus,  Attica, 
Greece 

Sinus  Argolicus,  Greece  - 
Sinus  Laconicus 
'in  us  Messeniacus,  Greece 
Jinus  Ambracicus,  Greece 
Sinus  Carcinitis 
Sinus  Casalus,  Corsica 
Sinus  Oalaritanus,  Sardinia 
Sinus  Neapolitanus,  Sardinia 
jinus  Heeroopoliticus, Arabia 
lipontum,  or  Sipus,  Magna 
Graecia 

Sjphnos  isle,  Cyclades,  Greece 

Sipylusmons 

Sitacene  - 


Sakita,  Toorkistaun 

Cape  Ohelidoni 
Cape  Corso 

Karadjouk 
Murviedro 
Sals,  Egypt 
Salmus 
Colouri 

Salpe,  Capitanata,  Naples 

Sebaste  , 

Areta  and  Nablous 
Lake  of  Houle 
Salamone 

Samo 

Someisat,  or  Simsat,  Syria 
Samothraki 

Kebrina 
Sacaria 
Shorapan 
Durguz 

Sart 
Sarfond 

Lissan  el  Kahpeh 
Seihoon 
District  of  Astracan  and  the 
Don  Cossacks 
Maleshivo,  Romelia 
Skilico 

Squillaci,  Calabria,  Naples 

Seiglio,  or  Scilla,  Calabria 
Naples 

Letskoumi,  Mingrelia 
Sayro 

Turcal,  district  ofSciras 

Suedia 

Seletke 

Selin,  Upper  Egypt 
Selenti 

Terre  Di  Polluce 
Madcuni  river 
Selivria,  Romelia 
Sapphuro 
Sorpho 

Shepshe,  Romelia 

Zemenic,  Romelia 

Cossisa  Bonny,  Persia 

Si  kino 

Basilico 

Alanieh 

Fatsa  Su,  district  of  Tarabo¬ 
zan 

Svrus,  Romelia 
Tiano,  Campagna,  Naples 

Saide 

Cape  Janissary 

Veni  Shoher 
Silaro,  Naples 

Djebal  Al  Silsili,  Upper  Egypt 
Giaret.ta 

Djebal  Tor 

Inhabitants  of  the  Brahooick 
range,  west  of  the  Indus 
Sjrvjar,  Asiatic  Turkey 
fetnoube 

Plain  of  Serres,  Romelia 
Gulf  of  Macri 
Gulf  of  Contessa,  Romelia 
Gulf  of  Salonica,  Romelia 
Gulf  of  Monte  Santo,  Romelia 


Skapto  Hyla  of  Thucydides, 
Thrace 

Skiathos  insula,  Greece  - 
Skopelos  insula,  Greece  - 
Smyrna,  Ionia  - 
Sogdaia,  or  Sidagios,  Taurica 
Sogdi  and  Sabracse  - 

Sogdiana  - 

Sol®,  Cyprus  -  - 

Soli,  ancient  Pompeiopolis.Ci- 
licia 

Sophene,  valley  of,  Armenia 

Sophit®  .... 
Sophon,  lake  of,  Bithynia 
Sophon,  city  of.  Bithynia 
Sora.  city  of,  Papblagonia 
Sparta,  site  of  ancient,  Greece 
Sperchius  river,  Thessaly 
Stadysis  of  Pliny, Dodecaschce- 
nos 

Stagyra,  Macedonia  - 
Stena,  Pelagonia,  Epirus, 
Greece 

Steniclarus  river,  source  of, 
Greece 

Stobi,  Pelagonia,  Macedonia 
Stratonice,  Caria,  Peraea  Rho- 
diorum 

Strongyle  insula 
Strophados  insul®,  Greece 
Strymon  river,  Thrace 

Stvmphalus,  plain  of,  Arca¬ 
dia,  Greece 

Stvmphalus  lake,  Arcadia, 
Greece 

Stvmphalus,  city  of,  Arcadia, 
Greece 

Suani,  canton  of  the,  Cauca¬ 
sus 

Suastene,  district  of,  west  of 
Indus 

Suastus  of  Ptolemv,  river 
Suche,  port  of,  or  Theon  Sote- 
ron 

Suessa  Aurunca,  Campania 
Sukkiim.or  Troglodytes.coun- 
try  of,  Mare  Rubrum 
Sulci,  south  of  Sardinia  - 
Sulmo,  native  city  of  Ovid, 
Peligni 

Sunium  promontorium,  Atti¬ 
ca,  Greece 

Syene  -  -  *  .  •.  * 

Syndicus  Portus,  Sindica 
Syracuse,  Sicily  - 
Svrgis  river  .  *  -  - 

Syria,  Maritime  pass  of  - 
Syros  isle,  Cyclades,  Greece 
Syrtis  Greater,  Maritime  Li¬ 
bya 

Syrtis  Lesser,  Maritime  Li¬ 
bya 

Sithenus  isle,  Cyclades, 
Greece 


Modern  Names. 

Gulf  of  Cassandra  and  Aio 
maura,  Romelia 
Gulf  of  Zeitum,  Romelia 
Gulfof Volo,  Romelia 
Gulf  of  Corinth 
Gulf  of  Engia 

Gulfof  Napoli 
Gulf  ofColokythia 
Gulf  of  Coron 
Gulf  of  Arta 
Ulu  Degniz,  or  Dead  Sea 
Gulf  ofCalvi 
Bay  of  Cagliari 
Bay  of  Oristagni 
Gulfof  Suez,  Red  Sea 
Manfredonia,  Capitanata, Na 
pies 

Siphanto 
Si  puli  Dagh 

District  between  the  Deeallab 
and  Hud.  Asiatic  Turkey 
Skipsilar,  Romelia 

Skiatho 

Skdpelo 

Jsmir 

Sudak,  Crimea 
Shikarpoor  and  district  of  Bek- 
khur,  India 

Vale  of  Sogd,  Usbec  Tarf.a- 

Bn^a 

Mezetlu 

Valley  of  Diarbekir,  Asiatic 
Turkev 

Hindoo  Bra  mins 

Lake  of  Sabaujah 

Sabaujah 

Hajee  Abbasee 

Palasochori 

Hellada,  Romelia 

Amara  ruins,  Turkish  Nubia 

Stauros,  Romelia 
Defile  of  Klissoura 

Nisi 


Monastir,  Romelia 
Eski  Hissar 

Strombolo,  Lipari  isles 
Strivali 

Strumona,  or  Emboli,  Rome¬ 
lia 

Katabathron 

Zaracca 

Chione 

Suaneti 

District  ofSewad,  India 

River  ofSewad,  India 
Soakin',  coast  of  Habbesh 

Sezzo,  Campagna,  Naples 
Coast. of  Habbesh,  Red  Sea 

Sulchi 

Su  Imona,  Abruzzo  Ultra,  Na 
pies 

Cape  Colonna 
Assouan 

Soundjick.or  Anapa 
Saragosa 

Choper,  a  bra  nch  of  the  Don 
Pass  of  the  Mahersey 
Syra 

Syrte  Al  Kibbeer 
Gulf  of  Kabes 
Thermia 


T. 


Tabridium  of  Pliny  - 


Taboo,  south-west  of  Germs, 
Fezzan 

Kabes,  coast  of  Tripoli 


Tacapa,  coast  of  the  Lotopha 
gi,  Libya 

Tjenarium  promontorium.  Cape  Mata  pan 
Greece 

Talmis,  Dodecsschqenos  - 
Tamyrua  river,  Syria 
Tanagra,  Bceotia,  Greece 
Tanagra,  plain  of,  Bceotia, 

Greece 
Tanais  river 


Kalabshe,  Turkish  Nubia 
Nahar  Damur 
Grimathi 
Naera 


Tanis.  or  Zoan  of  Scripture 
Tanis,lakeof 

Taochi  of  Xenophon,  Armenia 
Taphis,  Dodecaschcenos  - 
Tap  hr®  of  Strabo,  Tupbros  of 
Ptolemy 

Taphros,  or  the  Trench,  south 
side  of  Corsica 
Tapuri,  orTaoyri .  -  - 

Tarentum,  Apulia,  Magna 
Gr®cia  _ 

Tavium,  or  Tavia,  Trocmean 
Galatia 

Tauranitis  of  Tacitus 


Danaetza,  or  Donetz,  Treat 
branch  of  the  Don 
San 

Menzale  •  , 

District  of  Tahoskan 
Tafa,  Turkish  Nubia 
Or  Kapi,  or  Perekop 

St  rait  of  Bonifacio 

Ta brist.au  n,  Persia 
Taranta,  La  Puglia,  Naples 

Tchoroum 

District  of  Taro,  Armenia 
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Tauri  of  Herodotus,  country 
of 

'aurini,  Gallia  -  .  - 
'aurominiura,  Sicily 
'aurus,  Cilician  -  -  . 

‘aygetus  mount,  Laconia, 

Gr66C6 

Tearus  river,  on  the  Euxine, 
Thrace 

Tegea,  Arcadia,  Peloponne¬ 
sus,  Greece 
Teleboas  of  Xenophon 

Tel  messus,north- west  frontier 
of  Lycia 
Telos,  isle  of 

Tempe,  defile  of,  Thessaly 
Tenedos,  isle  Cyclades, 
Greece 

Tenos,  isle  ol,  Cyclades, 
Greece  ,  .  _ 

Tentyra,  district  of  Thebaid 
Teos,  birth  place  of  Anacreon, 
Ionia 

Termessus,  pass  to  the  interior 
of  Phrygia 
'erva,  Armenia 
’hasos,  isle  of,  Greece 
’hauraacia,  Thessaly 
Jhebes,  Boeotia,  Greece 
Themiscyra.city  of.  Maritime 
Pontus 

Theodosia,  Taurica,  Crim 
Theodosiopolis,  Armenia 
Thera,  isle  of,  Cyclades, 
Greece 

Thermae  Selinuntiae,  Sicily 
Thermodon  river.  Mar.  Pon* 
tus  „ 

Thermopylae,  defile  of,  Thes¬ 
saly 

Thespia,  Boeotia.  Greece  - 
Thessalonica,or  Therma,  Ma¬ 
cedonia 

Thoaris  river,  Mar.  Pontus  . 
Thospia,  or  Arzaniorum  oppi- 
dum.  Armenia 
Thrasimena,  lake  of,  Etruria 
Thronium,Locri  Epicnemidii, 
Greece 

Thyamus  river  ,Epirus,Greece 
Thyatira,  Lydia  .-  - 

Thymbrium,  pr  Antiochia  ad 
Pisidiam,  Phrygia 
Thymbrius  river,  Bithynia 
Thynnias,  on  the  Euxine, 
Thrace  ‘ 

Thrysagetse,  residence  of 
Tiarantus  river 
Tiberias,  Galilee 
Tibiscus  river 

Tibula  civitas,  north  side  of 
Sardinia 

Ticinus  flumen,  Gallia 
Tigranocerta,  city  of,  Cordu- 
ene 

Tigris  of  Xenophon  - 

Tigris  of  Pliny-,  or  the  Nym- 
phius  \ 

Tigris  of  Ptolemy 
Tiparenus,  Argolis,  Greece 
Tipshah,  or  Thapsacus,  on 
the  Euphrates 
Titanus  mons,  Ionia  - 
Titborea,  Phocis,  Greece 
Titianus  Portus,  west  side  of 
Corsica 

Tmolus  mons,  Lydia 


Modem  Names. 
Crimea 

District  of  Turin,  Piedmont 
Taormino  ^  ,  _  ,  ,  ,  , 

Ramadan  Oglu,  Balakklar 
Pente  Dactylon 

Deniadari,  on  the  Black  Sea, 
Romelia 
Peali 

Ak  Su,  or  river  of  Moosh, 
Asiatic  Turkey 
Maori 

Piscopia 

Tembi,  Romelia 
Tenedo 

Tina 

Dendera,  Said 
Sigagik 

Estenaz 

Erivan 

Thassos 

Thaumaco,  Romelia 
Thive  _ 

Village  of  Terme,  district  ot 
Djanick 
St.ara,  Crimea 
Hassan  Cala 
Santorini 

Sciacca  .  , 

Terme,  in  district  of  Djanick 

Bocca  Di  Lupo,  Romelia 

Phria 

Salonicha,  Romelia 

Askyda,  district  of  Djanick 
Erzen,  on  the  Batman  Su 

Lago  Di  Perugia,  Tuscany 
Bodonitza 

Kalama 
Ak  Hissar 
Ak  Sheher 

Poorsac  Su 

Ineada,  on  the  Black  Sea, 
Romelia 

Banks  of  the  Wolga 
Alauta,  Wallachia 
Tabariyah 

Theysse,  Transylvania  and 
Upper  Hungary 
Longo  Sardo 

Tesino,  Dutchy  of  Milan 
Cnsaban  of  Sert,  Asiatic  Tur¬ 
key  .  . 

Suzan,  or  Hazel  Su,  Asiatic 
Turkey 

The  Batman  Su 

River  of  Diarbeki 
Specie,  or  Spezzia 
III  Der,  Asiatic  Turkey 

Bisbharmach 

Velitza 

Porto  Di  Tizzano 

Bouz  Dagh,or  the  Cold  Moun¬ 
tain 


Ancient  Names. 
Tochari,  in  Bactria  - 
Tomarus,  range  of,  between 
the  Aracthus  and  the  Ache- 
lous  . 

Tomarus  mount,  Epirus, 
Greece  , 

Tomi,  residence  ofOvid,  Low¬ 
er  Mcesia 

Tonzus  river,  Thrace 
Tornadotas  river 
Tottaium,  Bithynia  - 
Trachonitis  and  Ituraea 
Trapezus,  Pontus 
Trapezus  mons  ofStrabo 

Tretus,  defile  of,  Argolis, 
Greece 

Tricca,  Thessaly 
Trimithus,  Cyprus  -  - 

Triopium  promontorium,  Do¬ 
ris 

Tripoli,  in  Phoenicia  - 
Tripoli,  river  of,  Syria  - 
Tripoli,  Cappadocian,  Mar. 

Pontus  _  , 

Tritaea,  Achaia,  Peloponne¬ 
sus,  Greece 
Triton  river,  Libya  - 
Tritonis  Palus,  Libya 

Traezen,  Peloponnesus,Greece 
Turris  Libisonis,  north  side  of 
Sardinia 

Turullus,  Thrace 
Tutzis,  Dodecaschoenos  - 
Tyana.or  Daua.Tyanitis, Cap¬ 
padocia 

Tymphrestus  mount,  Phocis, 
Greece 

T.vndaris,  north-west  coast  of 
Sicily 

Tyras,  Turia,  or  Danaster 
Tyri  Getae,  residence  of  - 
Tyriaeum  of  Xenophon,  Phry¬ 
gia 

Tzitzis,  Dodeeaschcenos  - 


Modem  Names. 
Tocharistaun 
Tzumerka 

Tomhr,  and  Tomerit 

Tomiswar,  or  Baba,  Bulgaria 

Tonza,  Romelia 
Odorneh,  Asiatic  Turkey 
Shughut 

BeledShekyf  ■ 

Tarabozan,  or  Trebisond 
Tchatyr  Dagh,  south-east 
coast  of  Crimea 
Trito 

Tricala,  Romelia 
Trimitusa 
Cape  Crio 

Tarabolos 

Nahar  Kades  .  _ 

Tereboli,  district  of  Tarabo 
zan 
Tritri 

El  Hammar,  coast  of,  Tunis 
Lake  of  Lowdeah,  coast  of  Tu 
nis 

Damala 
Porto  Di  Torro 

Tchorlou,  Romelia  , 
Gyrshe,  Turkish  Nubia 
Tchekisla 

Agrafa 

Tyndari 

Dniester,  Moldavia 
Banks  of  the  Dniestre 
Eligoun 

Meryo,  Turkish  Nubia 


U. 


Urcinipm  Civitas,  Corsica 
Uscopia,  Macedonia 
Uscudama  Ressica,  Thrace 
Utus  river,  Triballi 


Valarsapata,  Armenia  - 
Venafrum,  Campania 
Venusia,  native  city  of  Ho¬ 
race,  Magna  Grtecia  - 
Vienna  Allobrogum,  Gallia 
Vulcania  insula,  Lipari  isles 
Vulturnus  river,  Campania 


Ajazzo 

Scupi,  Romelia 
Statimaka,  Romelia 
Vid,  Bulgaria 


Etchmiazin 

Venafro,  Campagna,  Naples. 
Venoso,  on  the  Offanto,  Capi« 
tanata,  Naples 
Vienne,  Dauphiny,  France 
Vulcano 

Volturno  Campagna,  Naples 


Z. 


Zabat.us  of  Xenophon 
Zabdicene,  Armenia 

Zacynthus  insula 
Zadracarta,  or  Hyrcana,  Me¬ 
tropolis 

Zagros  mountains,  Assyria 
Zariaspa,  or  Bactra  - 
Zariaspis  of  Ptolemy 

Zenhirium  promontorium, 
Pontus 

Zeugma,  or  bridge  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates 


Great  Zab 

District  of  Jezeerah-ul  Omar, 
Asiatic  Turkey 
Zante 

Sari,  Persia 

AiaghaDagh,  Asiatic  Turkey 
Baulk,  city  of 

River  of  Baulk  and  Baumee- 
aru 

Cape  Kara,  district  of  Tara¬ 
bozan 

Castle  of  Roumkala 


fpf*  The  above  Table  contains  only  the  names  of  such  regions  and  cities,  &c.  as  are  mentioned  in  this  Edition  of 
Rollin’s  Ancient  History — it  does  not  therefore  pretend  to  be  a  general  Table  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History. — 
The  ancient  political  Divisions  mentioned,  are  those  which  existed  prior  to  the  era  of  Roman  conquest  or  Roman 
political  nomenclature. — Many  of  the  cities  mentioned  in  ancient  history  have  utterly  perished,  and  left  no  traces  of 
their  past  existence— these  consequently  it  would  have  been  useless  to  insert.— Of  cities  whose  remains  exist,  those 
only  are  inserted  whose  sites  have  been  clearly  ascertained. — Such  cities  as  have  preserved  their  ancient  names  ob¬ 
viously  did  not  require  to  be  enumerated.  In  constructing  a  Table  of  this  kind  it  is  impossible  to  attain  that  degree  of 
accuracy  and  fulness  which  could  be  wished.  Even  the  best  geographers  are  almost  utterly  ignorant  of  the  great  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula— as  also  of  the  interior  of  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  Epirus,  and  Illyria — and  until  great 
political  changes  shall  have  laid  these  and  other  ancient  countries  open  to  the  view  of  the  learned  and  scientific  tra¬ 
veller,  every  Table  of  this  kind  must  of  necessity  be  greatly  defective. 
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Note — The  numerals  refer  to  the  Volume— the  figures  to  the  Page — the  Articles  marked  N.  will  he 

found  in  the  Notes. 


Abantidas  makes  himself  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  ii.  84. 

Abas,  king  of  Argos,  i.  207. 

Abdolonymus  is  placed  upon  the  throne  of  Sidon  against  his 
will,  i.  545.  his  answer  to  Alexander,  ibid. 

Abelox.  a  Spaniard,  his  treachery,  i.  107. 

Abian  Scythians,  inquiry  respecting  the,  i.  580.  N. 

Abradates,  king  of  Susiana,  engages  in  Cyrus’s  service,  i. 
159.  he  is  killed  in  the  battle  of  Thymbra,  164. 

Abraham  goes  to  Egypt  with  Sarah,  i.  61.  the  Scripture  pla¬ 
ces  him  very  near  Nimrod  ;  and  why,  134. 

Abrocomas,  one  of  the  generals  of  Artaserxes  Mnemon’s  ar¬ 
my,  marches  against  Cyrus  the  younger,  i.  354. 

Absalom,  brother  of  Alexander  Jannseus,  ii.  271.  he  is  taken 
prisoner  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  272. 

Abutites,  governor  of  Susa  for  Darius,  surrenders  that  place 
to  Alexander,  i.  562.  he  is  continued  in  his  government,  ibid. 

Abydos,  a  city  of  Asia,  besieged  by  Philip,  ii.  134,  &c.  trag¬ 
ical  end  of  that  city,  140. 

Academy,  founded  at  Alexandria  under  the  name  of  Musae- 
um,  ii.  54. 

Acarnanians,  people  of  Greece,  their  courage,  ii.  122. 

.  Achaeans,  settled  by  Achasus  in  Peloponnesus,  i.  176.  institu¬ 
tion  of  their  commonwealth,  ii.  83  their  government,  cities,  of 
which  the  Achaean  league  is  formed  at  first,  ib.  several  cities 
join  it  afterwards,  ib.  chiefs  who  rendered  that  republic  so 
nourishing,  124. - The  Achaeans  enter  into  a  war  with.  Spar¬ 

ta,  95.  after  many  losses  they  call  in  Antigonus  to  their  aid, 
96.  in  a  war  with  the  AEtolians  they  have  recourse  to  Philip, 
110.  they  declare  for  the  Romans  against  that  prince,  143.  they 
join  with  the  Romans  against  Antiochus,  158.  their  cruel 
treatment  of  many  Spartans,  171.  they  subject  the  Messenians, 
179.  they  send  deputies  to  Rome  concerning  Sparta,  182.  Calli¬ 
crates,  one  of  their  deputies,  betrays  them,  ib.  &c. - The 

Achaeans  resolved  to  share  with  the  Romans  in  the  dangers  of 
the  war  against  Perseus,  215.  they  are  suspected  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  231.  cruel  treatment  of  them  by  the  Romans,  232,  &c., 
troubles  in  Achaia,  238.  the  Achaeans  declare  war  against  the 
Lacedaemonians, 239.  they  insult  the.Roman  commissioners,  ib. 
they  enghge  Thebes  and  Chalcis  to  join  them,  ib.  they  are  de¬ 
feated  by  Metellus,  ib.  and  afterwards  by  Mummius,  240.  &c., 
Achaia  is  reduced  into  a  Roman  proyince,  ib. 

Achaemenes,  brother  of  Xerxes,  i.  247. 

Achaemenes,  brother  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  army  sent  by  that  prince  against.  Egypt,  i.  278.  he 
is  killed  in  a  battle,  ib. 

Achseus,  son  of  Xuthus,  founder  of  the  Achaeans,  i.  208. 

Achaeus,  cousin  of  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  has  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  ii.  103.  he  avenges  the  death  of  that 
prince,  ib.  he  refuses  the  crown,  and  preserves  it  for  Antiochus 
the  great,  ib.  his  fidelity  to  that  prince,  ib.  he  revolts  against 
Antiochus,  105.  his  power,  ib.  he  is  betrayed  and  delivered  up 
to  Antiochus,  and  put  to  death,  109. 

Achaia,  so  called  from  Achaeus.— See  Achaeans,  i.  112.  , 

Acharnians,  comedy  of  Aristophanes;  extract  from  it,  i.  435. 

Achillas,  young  Ptolemy’s  guardian,  ii.  333.  he  assassinates 
Pompey?  ib.  he  is  put  to  death,  335. 

Achons,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  374. 

Achradina,  one  or  the  quarters  of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  de¬ 
scription  of  it,  i.  323. 

Acichorius,  general  of  the  Gauls,  makes  an  irruption  into 
Macedonia,  t  hen  into  Greece,  ii.  61.  he  perishes  there,  62. 

Acilius  (.Manius)  is  appointed  to  command  in  Greece  against 
Antiochus,. ii.  158.  he  defeats  that  prince  near  Thermopylae, 
159.  he  subjects  the  AEtolians,  160.  &c. 

Acilius,  a  young  Roman,  his  stratagem  to  make  Perseus 
quit  his  asylum,  ii.  224. 

Acrisius,  king  of  Argos,  i.  207.  . 

Acrotatus,  son  of  Areus,  king  of  Sparta,  n.  71.  valour  of  that 
young  prince,  72.  . 

Aotium,  city  famous  for  Antony  s  defeat,  n.  341. 

Ada  continued  in  the  government  of  Cana  after  the  death  of 
Idraeus  her  husband,  i.  535.  .  . 

Adana,  (Magarsus,  or  Megornes)  city  m  Cilicia,  described,  i. 
540  N. 

Adherbal,  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  defeats  the  Romans 
at  sea,  i.  94. 

Adimantus  is  appointed  general  of  the  Athenians  after  the 
battle  of  Arginusie,  i.  342.  by  what  means  he  escapes  death  af¬ 
ter  his  defeat  at  AEgospotamos,  344. 

Admetus,  king  of  the  Molossians,  gives  Themist.ocles  refuge, 
i.  270,  he  is  intimidated  by  the  Athenians,  and  sends  him  away, 
274. 

Admetus,  officer  in  Alexander’s  army,  i.  548. 

Adonis.  Feasts  celebrated  in  honour  of  him  at  Athens,  i. 
320. 

Adore.  Etymology  of  that  word,  i.  197.  N. 

AEacides,  son  of  Arymbas,  king  of  Epirus,  is  driven  out  of 
his  dominions  by  the  intrigues  ot  Philip  king  of  Macedonia,  he 
reascends  the  throne,  i.  514. 

AEcides,  king  of  Epirus,  is  banished  by  his  own  subjects,  ii. 
27- 

Aegeus,  king  of  Athens,  i.  207.  . 

Angina,  little  island  near  Athens,  i.  242. 

.AEgospotamos,  famous  for  Lysander’s  victory  over  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  i.  344.  .  _ 

AEgyptus,  name  given  to  Spsostris,  i.20. 

AEmilia,  sister  to  Paulus  AEmilius ;  riches  left  by  her  to  Sci- 
pio,  at  her  death,  i.  128. 
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AEmilius  (Paulus}  is  chosen  consul,  ii.  217.,he  sets  out,. for 
Macedonia,  219.  exact  and  severe  discipline  wliich  he  eslablisb- 
es  in  his  army,  220.  he  gains  a  famous  victory  over.Perseus  near 
the  city  of  Pydna,  223,  &c.  he  pursues  Perseus  in  his  flight, 
224.  that,  prince  puls  himself  into  his  hands,  225.  Paulus 
AEmilius  is  continued  in  the  command  of  the  army  in  Macedo¬ 
nia,  ib.  during  the  winter-quarters  he  visits  the  most  famous 
cities  of  Greece,  226.  upon  his  return  to  Amphipolis  he  imparts 
to  the  Macedonians  the  regulations  made  by  himself  ana  the 
senate  in  respect  to  Macedonia,  227,  &c.  he  gives  a  great  feast 
there,  ib.  he  sets  out  for  Rome,  and  passes  through  Epirus, 
the  cities  of  which  lie  abandons  to  be  plundered  by  the  troops, 
227.  he  enters  Rome  in  triumph,  228,  &c. 

AEmilius,  deputy  from  the  Remans,  goes  to  Philip,  who  was 
besieging  Abydos,  and  exhorts  him  in  the  name  or  the  senate 
to  lay  down  his  arms,  ii.  135.  he  goes  to  Egypt  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  guardianship  of  the  king  in  the  name  of  the  Roman 
people,  136. 

AEmilius  (L.  Paulus}  is  elected  consul  with  Varro,  i.  107.  he 
is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cannae.  108. 

AEna,  a  very  rich  temple  in  Media,  ii.  132. 

ARneas,  supposed  by  Virgil  contemporary  with  Dido,  i.  78. 

AEnobarbus,  (Domitius,}  consul,  declares  for  Antony  and  re¬ 
tires  to  him,  ii.  340. 

AEolns,  son  of  Hellen,  reigns  in  Thessaly,  i.  208. 

AEra  of  Nabonassar,  i.  140.  area  of  the  Seleucidse,  ii.  34. 

AEscliines,  Athenian  orator,  suffers  himself  to  be  corrupted 
by  Philip’s  gold,  i.  511,  &c.  be  accuses  Demosthenes,  474.  he  is 
east  and  retires  into  banishment.,  ib. 

AEsop  the  Phrygian:  his  history,  i.  226.  he  goes  to  the  court 
of  Croesus,  ib.  he  is  supposed  to  nave  been  the  inventor  of  fa¬ 
bles,  227. 

AElolia,  one  of  the  principal  parts  of  Greece,  i.  206. 

AEtolians.  War  of  the  AEtolians  against  the  Achaeans  and 
Philip,  ii.  110.  treaty  of  peace  between  them,  120.,the  AEtolians 
join  the  Romans  against.  Philip,  121.  they  make  peace  with  that 
prince,  131.  they  declare  against  him  for  the  Romans,  142.  they 
condemn  the  treaty  made  between  Philip  and  the  Romans, 
151.  they  form  a  resolution  to  seize  Demetrias,  Chalcis,  and 
Lacedaemon,  by  treachery,  156.  they  call  in  the  aid  of  Antioch¬ 
us  against  the  Romans,  ib.  they  offer  to  submit  to  the  Romans. 
160.  and  cannot  obiain  peace,  ib.  the  senate,  at  the  request  of 
the  Athenians  and  Rhodians,  grant,  it  them,  170.  cruel  treat¬ 
ment  of  them  by  the  Romans,  231. 

Africa  circumnavigated  in  the  reign  of  Nechao,  i.  66.  Han- 
no  sails  round  it  by  order  of  the  senate  of  Carthage,  76. 

Agamemnon,  king  of  Mycenae.  i.  207. 

Agarista,  wife  of  Megacles.  Her  father’s  conduct  in  choosing 
her  a  husband,  i.  220. . 

Agat.hoclea,  concubine  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  ii.  109.  miser¬ 
able  end  of  that  woman,  133. 

Agathocles  seizes  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  i.  85.  his  expedi¬ 
tions  against,  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily  and  Africa,  ib.  he 
brings  over  Ophelias  to  his  side,  and  then  puts  him  to  death, 
88.  miserable  end  of  that  tyrant,  ib. 

Agat  hocles,  governor  of  Parthia  for  Antiochus,  ii.  77. 

Agathocles,  brother  of  Agathoclea,  ii.  109.  his  ascendant 
over  Ptolemy  Philopator,  ib,  his  measures  for  obtaining  the 

fuardianship  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  133.  he  perishes  misera- 
ly,  ib. 

Agatsbashee,  see  Aggia  Dagler. 

Agelas  of  Naupactus,  ambassador  from  the  allies  to  Philip. 
Wisdom  of  his  discourse,  ii.  1 18.  &c. 

Agesilaus  is  elected  king  of  Sparta,  i.  364.  his  education  and 
character,  ib.  he  sets  out  for  Asia,  366.  he  differs  with  Lysan- 
der,  367.  his  expeditions  in  Asia,  366.  Sparta  appoints  him 
generalissimo  hy  sea  and  land,  369.  he  commissions.Pisander  to 
command  the  fleet  in  his  stead,  ib.  his  interview  with  Pharna- 
bazus,  370.  the  Ephori  recall  him  to  the  aid  of  his  country,  371 
his  ready  obedience,  ib.  he  gains  a  victory  over  the  Thebans, 
at,  Coronse,  in  which  he  is  wounded,  373.  he  returns  to  Sparta, 
ib.  he  always  retains  his  ancient  manners,  ib.  he  discovers  the 
conspiracy  formed  by  Lysander,  ib.  different  expeditions  of 
Agesilaus  in  Greece,.  374.  he  causes  his  brother  Teleutias  to  he 
appointed  admiral,  ib.  Sphodrias  is  acquitted  by  his  means, 
473.  Antalcidas  rallies  him  upon  his  being  wounded  by  the 
Thebans,  ih.  dispute  between  Agesilaus  and  Epaminondas  in 
the  assembly  of  the  allies  of  Sparta,  474.  he  causes  war  to  be 
declared  against  the  Thebans,  475.  he  finds  means  to  save 
those,  who  have  fled  from  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  476.  his  con¬ 
duct  in  the  two  irruptions  of  the  Thebans  into  the  territory  of 
Sparta,  ib.  Sparta  sends  aid  to  Tachos,  king  of  Egypt.,  who  had 
revolted  against  Persia,  487.  actions  of  Agesilaus  in  Egypt, 
488-  he  declares  for  Nectanebus  against  Tachos,  ib.  he  dies  on 
his  return  to  Sparta,  ib.  . 

Agesilaus,  uncle  on  the  mother’s  side  to  Agis,  king  or  bparta, 
ii.  90.  he  abuses  that  prince’s  confidence,  91,  violence  which  he 
commits  when  one  of  the  Ephori,  92.  he  is  wounded  and  left 
for  dead,  ib.  . 

Agesipolis,  king  of  Sparta,  with  Agesilaus,  i.  46b.  difference 
between  those  two  kings,  ib.  he  commands  the  army  sent 
against  Olynthus,  469.  his  death,  ih. 

Agesipolis  reigns  at  Sparla  with  Lycurgus,  n.  112.  he  is  de¬ 
throned  by  Lycurgus,  207.  be  retires  to  the  camp  of  the  Ro- 

Agesistrate,  mother  of  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  ii.  93.  her  death, 

Agiatis.  widow  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  is  forced  by  Leonidas 

to  marry  Cleomenes,  ii.  94.  death  of  that  princess,  97. 
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Agis  It.  son  of  Arcl/  damns,  king  of  Sparta,  i.  322.  he  makes 
wai  against  the  people  of  Elis,  305.  he  acknowledges  Leoty- 
chides  tor  his  son  at  his  death,  ib. 

Agis  hi.  son  of  another  A.chidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  com¬ 
mands  the  army  of  the  Laced®  m-.  on  ians  against  the  Macedoni¬ 
ans,  and  is  killed  in  a  battle,  i.  507. 

Agis  IV.  son  of  Eudamidas,  reigns  at  Sparta,  ii.  89.  he  en¬ 
deavours  to  revive  the  ancient  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  ib.  he 
effects  it  in  part,  90.  &c.  only  Agesilaus ..prevents  the  final  exe¬ 
cution  of. th  it  design,  91.  he  is  sent  t<>  aid  the  Ach»ans  against 
the  /Etolians,  ib.  on  his  return  to  Sparta  he  finds  a  total  change 
there,  92.  he  is  condemned  to  die,  and  executed,  93,  ,&c. 

Agonolhel®,  a  name  given  to  those  who  presided  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  games  of  Greece,  i.  424. 

Agriculture.  Esteem  that  the  ancients  had  for  it,  especially 
in  Egypt,  i.  50.  in  Persia,  188.  and  in  Sicily.  292.. 

Agrigun  turn.  Foundation  of  that  citv,  i.  318.  it  is  subjected 
first  by  the  Carthaginians,  82.  and  afterwards  by  the  Romans, 
89. 

Agron,  prince  of  Illyria,  ii.  88. 

Ahasuerus,  name  given  by  the  Scriptures  to.Astvages,  as  al¬ 
so  lo  Carnbyse*  and  Darius.— See  the  names  of  the  last  two. 

Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  becomes  vassal  and  tributary  to  Tig- 
lath-Pilesar,  i.  140. 

Alcaeus,  son  of  Perseus,  king  of  Mycenae,  and  father  of  Am¬ 
phitryon,  i,  207. 

Alc®us.  Greek  poet,  i.  224. 

Alcander,  young  Lacedaemonian,  puts  out  one  of  Lycurgus’s 
eyes.  i.  214.  Lycurgus’s  manner  of  being  revenged  on  him,  ib. 

Alcetas,  king  of  the  Molossians,  great  grandfather  both  of 
Pyrrhuf  and  Alexander  the  Great,  i.  505. 

Alcibiades.  When  very  young  be  carries  the  prize  of  valour 
in  the  battle  against  the  Poi.idasans,  i.  288.  character  of  that 
Athenian,  314.  his  intimacy  with  Socrates,  ib.  his  versatility 

of  genius,  315.  bis  passion  for  ruling  alone,  ib.- - Alcibiades 

begins  to  attract  notice  at  Athens,  310.  his  artifice  for  breaking 
the  treaty  with  Spar'a,  ib.  he  engages  the  Athenians  in  the 
war  with  Sicily,  317.  he  is  elected  general  with  Nicias  and  La- 
machus,  318.  he  is  accused  of  haying  mutilated  the  statues  of 
Mercury,  319.  he  sets  out  . for  Sicily,  without  having  been  able 
to  bring  that  affair  to  a  trial,  ib.  he  takes  Cat  ana  l>y  surprise, 
321.  he  is  recalled  by  the  Athenians  to,  be  tried,  322.  he  flies, 
and  is  condemned  to  die  for  contumacy,  ib.  he  retires  to  Sparta, 
ib.  he  debauches  TimaBa,  the  wife  of  Agis,  and  has  a  son  by 
her  ib.  he  advises  the  Lacedaemonians  to  send  Gvlippus  to  the 

aid  of  Syracuse,  324. - -Alcibiades  retires  to  Tissaphernes, 

334.  his  influence  with  that  satrap,  ib,  his  return  to  Athens  is 
concerted,  336.  he  is  recalled,  337.  he  beats  the  .Lacedaemonian 
fleet,  ib.  he  goes  to  Tissaphernes,  who  causes  him  to  be  seized 
and  carried  prisoner  to  Sardis,  ib.  he  escapes  out  of  prison,  ib. 
he  defeats  MLndarus  and  Pharnabazus  by  sea  and  land  the  same 
day,  ib.  he  returns  in  triumph  to  Athens,  338.  and  is  declared 
generalissimo,  ib.  he  causes  the  great,  mysteries  to  be  celebra¬ 
ted.  339.  he  sets  sail  with  the  fleet,  ib.  Thrasybulus  accuses 
him  at  Athens  of  having  occasioned  the  defeat  of  the  fleet  near 
Ephesus,  340.  the  command  is  taken  from  him,  ih.  he  comes  to 
the  Athenian  generals  at  ASgospotamos,  344.  the  advice,  he 
gives  them,  ib.  he  retires  into  tne  province  of  Pharnabazus, 
348.  that  satrap  causes  him  to  be  assassinated,  ib.  his  charac¬ 
ter,  349. 

Alcibiades,  one  of  the  Spartan  exiles,  is  reinstated  by  the 
Ach®ans,  and  sent  deputy  to  Rome  with  complaints  against 
them,  ii.  177.  the  Ach®ans  condemn  him  to  die,  178.  they  soon 
alter  annul  that  sentence,  J79. 

Alcimus  is  placed  at  the  head  of  Demetrius  Soter’s  army 
against  the  Jews,  ii.  249. 

Alcrr?®on?  i.  219. 

Aldmaeon id®  expelled  Athens  by  Pisistratus,  i.  220.  they  take 
upon  themselves  the  care  of  building  the  new  temple  of  Delphi, 
221.  their  aim  in  that  undertaking,  ib. 

Alcyoneus,  son  of  Antigonus,  carries  the  head  of  Pyrrhus  to 
his  father,  ii.  73. 

Alexamenes  is  sent  by  the  AStolians  to  seize  Sparta,  ii.  156. 
his  avarice  occasions  tne  miscarriage  of  that  design,  ib.  he  is 
killed  in  Sparta,  ib.  „ 

Alexander  I.  son  of  Arnyntas  I.  king  of  Macedon,  avenges  the 
affront  his  mother  and  sisters  had  received  from  the  Persian 
ambassadors,  i.  237.  he  makes  proposals  of  peace  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians  from  the  Persians,  261.  he  gives  the  Greeks  intelligenceof 
the  designs  of  the  Persians,  262. 

Alexander  II  son  of  Amynfas  II.  reigns  in  Macedonia,  and 
dies  at  the  end  of  one  year,  i.  480. 

Alexander  III.  surnamed  theGreaJ;,  son  of  Philip.  His  birth, 
i.  505.  happy  inclinations  of  that  prince,  527.  he  has  Aristotle 
for  his  preceptor,  528.  Alexander’s  esteem  and  affection  for 

that  philosopher,  ib,he  breaks  Bucephalus,  529. - Alexander 

ascends  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  ib.  he  reduces  and  subjects 
the  people  bordering  upon  his  kingdom,  who  had  revolted, 530. 
he  enters  Greece  to  dissolve  the  league  which  had  been  formed 
against  him,  ib.  his  rapid  march  an  eminent  instance  of  his 
promptitude  and  vigour,  ib.  N.  he  defeats  the  Thebans  in  a 

Ereat  battle,  ib.  and  takes  their  city,  which  he,  destroys,  531. 

e  pardons  the  Athenians,  ib.  he  summons  a  diet  at.  Corinth, 
and  causes  himself  to  be  declared  generalissimo  of  the  Greeks 
against  the  Persians,  ih.  he  returns  into  Macedonia,  532.  and 
makes  preparations  for  his  expedition  against  the  Persians, 
533.  he  appoints  Ant.ipator  to  govern  Macedonians  his  viceroy, 

ib. - Alexander  sets  out  for  Asia,  ib.  arrives  at  II ion ,  where 

he  renders  great  honours  to  the  memory  of  Achilles,  ib.he  pass¬ 
es  the  Granicus,  and  gains  a  yreat  victory  over  the  Persians, 
534.  he  besieges  and  takes  Miletus, 535.  then  Halicarnassus,  ib. 
and  conquers  almost  all  Asia  Minor,  ib.  by  Anerya,  Paphlago- 
nia,  Halys.  and  Mount,  Tarus  to  Cilicia,  ib.  he  takes  the  city  of 
Gordiuiri,  where  he  cuts  the  famous  Gordian  knot,  536.  he  pass¬ 
es  the  straits  of  Cilicia,  ib.  he  arrives  at  Tarsus,  where  he  lias 
a  dangerous  illness,  occasioned  by  bathing  in  the  river  Cydnus, 
337.  he  is  cured  of  it  in  a  few  days,  ib.  he  marches  against.  Da¬ 
rius,  and  gains  a  famous  victory  over  that  prince  near  Tssus, 
542,  &c.  tired  with  pursuing  Darius,  he  comes  to  that  prince’s 
camp,  which  his  troops  had  just  before  seized,  542.  Alexan¬ 
der’s  humanity  and  attention  to  Sysigamms  and  the  other  cap¬ 
tive  princesses,  ib. - Alexander  enters  Syria,  543.  the  treas¬ 

ures  laid  up  in  Damascus  are  delivered  to  mm,  ib.  Darius 
Writes  him  a  letter  in  the  most,  haughty  terms, .544.  he  answers 
it  in  the  same  st.vle,  ib.  the  city  of  Sidon  opeps  its  gates  to  him, 
ib.  he  besieges  Tvre,  545,  &c.  after  a  long  siege  he  takes  that 
place  by  storm,  548.  he  receives  a  second  letter  from  Darius, 
551.  he  marches  to  Jerusalem,  ib.  honours  paid  by  him  to  the 
high  priest  Jaddus,  552  he  enters  Jerusalem  and  offers  sacri¬ 
fices  there,  ib.  Daniel’s  prophecies  relating  to  him  are  shown 
him,  ib.  he  grants  great  privileges  to  the  Jews,  554.  and  refuses 


the  same  to  the  Samaritans,  ib.  he  oesieges  and  takes  Gaza,  ib 
enters  Egypt,  ib.  makes  himsell  master  of  it,  ib.  and  begins  tfr 
build  Alexandria,  555.  he  goes  into  Libja,  ib.  visits  the  em- 
ple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  556.  and  causds  himself  to  be  declared 
the  son  of  that  god.  ib.  lie  returns  to  Egypt,  ib.  Alexandei 
on  his  relurn  to  Egypt,  resolved  lo  advance  against  Darius,  ib. 
on  seitiny  out,  he  is  informed  of  the  death  of  thai l  prince  {’wife, 

ih.  he  causes  her  to  be  interred  with  great  magnificence, 557.  he 

passes  the  Euphrates,  ib.  then  the  Tigris,  lb.  he  comes  up  with 
Darius  and  gams  a  great  battle,  near  Arnela,  559.  he  takes  A r- 
bela,  560.  Babylon,  ib.he  takes  fousa,562.  subdues  the  Uxn. 
563,  &c.  seizes  the  pass  of  Susa,. ib.  arrives  at.  Persepolis,  of 
which  he  makes  himself  master,  ib.  &c.  and  burns  the  palace 
of  that  cm  in  a  drunken  frolic,  564.— Alexander  pursues  Da 
rius,  565.  Bessus’s  treatment,  of  Darius,  makes  him  hasten  Ins 
march,  ib.  Alexander’s  grief  on  seeing  the  body  ol  Darius,  who 
had  just  before  expired,  566.  he  sends  it  to  Sy  si  gam  his,  in  he 
marches  against,  Bessus,  568.  Thalestris,  queen  of  the  Ama¬ 
zons,  comes  from  a  remote  country  to  see  him,  ib.  he  abandons 
himself  to  pleasure  and  excess.,  569.  he  continues  his  march 
against  Bessus.  570.  he  putsPhiloias  lo  death  upon  suspicion 
of  having  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  him,  571.  and  Par- 
menio  bis  fat  her,  572.  he  subdues  several  nations,  ib.  he  ar¬ 
rives  in  Bactriana,  ib.  his  cruel  treatment  of  the  Branchid®, 
ib.  Bessus  is  brought  ro  him,  ib. — 7 — Alexander  takes  many 
cities  in  Bactriana,  573,  &c.  and  builds  one  near  the  laxartes, 
to  which  he  gives  bis  name,  ib.  he  marches  against  the  Sogdi- 
ans,  who  had  revolted,  and  destroyed  many  of  their  cities,  ib. 
the  Scvthians  send  ambassadors  to  him,  who  speak  with  ex'  ra- 
ordinary  freedom,  574.  be  passes  the  laxartes,  ib.  gams  a  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  Scythians,  ib.  and  treats,  the  conquered  favoura¬ 
bly.  575.  he  quells  a  revolt  of  the  Sogdians,  ib.  he  sends  Bessus 
to  Ecbatana  to  be  punished,  ib.  &c.  he  takes  the  city  of  Petra, 
576.  he  abandons  himself  to  the  pleasure  of  hunting,  in  which 
he  is  in  great  danger,  ib.  he  gives  Clii us  the  command  of  the 
provinces  which  had  formerly  been  under  Artabazus,  ib.  he  in¬ 
vites  that  officer  to  a  feast,  and  kills  him,  ib.  &c.  he  undertakes 
various  expeditions,  578.  he  marries  Roxana,  daughter  of  Ox- 
yartes,  ib.  he  resolves  to  march  into  India,  and  makes  prepara¬ 
tions  for  setting  out,  ib.  lie  endeavours  to  make  his  courtiers 
adore  him  after  the  Persian  manner,  ib.  he  puts  the  philoso¬ 
pher  Calli-thenes  to  death,  579. - Alexander  sets  out  for  In¬ 

dia,  580.  he  takes  many  cities  there  thai  seemed  impregnable, 
and  frequently  endangers  his  life,  582,  &c.  he  grants  Taxiing 
his  protection,  ib.  he  passes  the  river  Indus,  583.  and  then 
the  Hydaspes,  ib.  and  gains  a  famous  victory  over  Porus,  584. 
he  restores  that  prince  to  his  kingdom,  585.  he  builds  N<c®a 
and  Bucephalia,  ib,  he  advances  into  India,  and  subjects  many 
nations,  ib.  he  forms  the  design  of  penetrat  ing  as  far  as  the 
Ganges,  586.  general  murmur  of  his  army,  ib.  he  renounces 
that,  design,,  and  gives  orders  to  prepare  for  returning,  587.  ex¬ 
cess  of  vanity  which  he  shows  in  giving  thanks  to  the  gods, 

588. - Alexander  sets'out  on  his  march  to  the  ocean,  ib.  is  in 

extreme  danger  at  the  city  of  the  Oxydrac®,  589,  be  subdues 
all  he  meets  in  his  way,  ib.  arrives  at  the  ocean,  590.  prepares 
for  his  return  to  Europe,  ib.  equipage  in  which  be  passes 
through  Carman ia,  ih.  he  arrives  at  Passagarda,  591  honours 
rendered  by  him  to  the  ashes  of  Cyrus,  ib.  he.  puts  Orsines, 
satrap  of  tne  province,  to  death,  592.  he  marries  Statira,  the 
daughter  of  Darius,  ib.  he  pays  the  debts  of  his  soldiers,  in.  he 
appeases  a  mutiny  amongst  them,  593,  &c.  he  recalls  Ant  ipater, 
and  substitutes  Craterus  in  his  stead,  594,  his  grief  for  Heph®s- 
tion’s  death,  ib.  &c.  he  conquers. the  Cosseans,  ib.— Alexan¬ 
der  enters  Babylon,  notwithstanding  the  sinister  predictions  of 
ihe  Magi  and  other  soothsayers,  ib.  he  celebrates  Heph®stion’s 
funeral  with  extraordinary  magnificence,  595.  he  forms  vari¬ 
ous  designs  of  expeditions  and  conquests,  596.  he  sets  people 
at  work  upon  repairing  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  ib.  and  re¬ 
building  the  temple  of  Belus,  597.  he  abandons  himself  to  ex¬ 
cessive  drinking,  which  occasions  his  death,  ib.  &c.  pomp  of 
his  funeral,  ii.  17-  his  body  is  carried  to  Alexandria,  18,  judg¬ 
ment  to  be  passed  on  Alexander,  i.  598.  character  of  that 
prince,  ib.  &c.  Daniel’s  prophecies  concerning  Alexander,  552. 
&c. 

Alexander,  son  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  elected  king,  ii. 
12.  Cassander  first  deprives  that  prince  of  the  sovereignty,  27, 
then  puls  him  to  dea  h,  35. 

Alexander,  son  of  Cassander,  disputes  the  crown  of  Macedo¬ 
nia  with  his  brother  Antipater,  ii.  50.  he  is  killed  by  Demetri¬ 
us.  whom  he  had  called  io  his  aid,  ib. 

Alexander  I.,  king  of  Epirus,  marries  Cleopatra,  daughter  of 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  i.  523. 

..  Alexander  Bala  forms  a  conspiracy  against,  Demetrius  Soter, 

ii.  250.  be  ascends  the  throne  of  Syria,  ib.  he  marries  Cleopa¬ 
tra,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  251.  he  abandons 
himself  to  voluptuousness,  251.  Ptolemy  declares  against  him 
in  favour  of  Demetrius  Nicanor.  ib.  Alexander  perishes,  ib. 

Alexander  Zebina  dethrones  Demetrius  king  of  Syria,  ii.260. 
he  is  defeated  by  Antioch  us  Grypus,  and  soon  after  killed.  261. 

Alexander  I.,  son  of  Physcon,  is  placed  upon  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  ii.  263.  he  causes  his  mother  Cleopatra  to  be  put  to 
death.  264.  he  is  expelled  by  his  subjects,  and  perishes  soon  af. 
ter,  265.  .  . 

Alexander  II.,  son  of  Alexander  !.,  reigns  in  Egypt,  after  the 
death  of  Lnthyrus,  ii.  266.  he  marrit  s  Cleopatra,  called  Beren¬ 
ice,  and  Kills  her  nineteen  days  after,  in.  the  Alexandrians  de¬ 
throne  him,  268.  he  dies,  and  declares  at  his  death  the  Roman 
people  his  heirs,  ib. 

Alexander  Jannsrus  reigns  in  Jnd®a,  11.  271.  he  attacks  the 
inhabitants  of  Ptolemais,  263.  Lathyrus  marches  to  the  aid 
of  that  city,  and  defeats  Alexander  near  the  Jordan,  ib.  &c. 
Alexander’s  revenge  upon  Gaza.  271.  quarrel  between  that 
prince  and  the  Pharisees,  268.  he  receives  a  gross  affront  at  the 
feast  of  tabernacles,  271.  vengeance  which  he  takes  for  it,  ib. 
civil  war  bet  ween  that  prince  and  his  subjects,  272.  after  hav¬ 
ing  terminated  it,  he  abandons  himself  to  feasting,  and  dies,  ib. 

Alexander  makes  himself  tvrant  of  Pher®,  i.  479-  he  endeav¬ 
ours  to  subject  the  people  of  Thessaly,  ib.  Pelopidas  reduces 
him  .to  reason,  ih.  he  seizes  Pelopidas  by  treachery,  and  puts 
him  in  prison,  480.  Epaminondas  obliges  him  to  release  his  pris¬ 
oner,  ib.  he  is  defeated  near  Cynoscephale,  481.  tragical  end  of 
that,  tyrant,  ih.  his  diversions,  482. 

Alexander,  son  of  jEropus,  forms  a  conspiracy  against  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  1.  536.  he  is  put  to  death,  ib. 

Alexander,  son  of  Polysperchon,  accepts  the  office  of  govern- 
or-general  of  Peloponnesus,  ii.  28.  he  is  killed  in  Sioyon,  ib. 

Alexander,  governor  of  Persia  for  Antiocbus  the  Great,  ii. 
103.  he  revolts  and  makes  himself  sovereign  in  his  province,  ib. 
he  perishes  miserably,  104. 

Alexander,  deputy  from  the  Aatolians  to  the  assembly  of  the 
allies  held  at  Tempe,  11. 145.  - 
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Alexander,  pretended  son  of  Perseus,  is  driven  out  of  Mace- 
ion  ia,  where  he  had  usurped  the  throne,  ii.  238. 

v  lexander,  son  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ij.  345. 

Alexandra,  wife  of  Alexander  Janiimus,  reigns  over  the  Jew¬ 
ish  nation,  ii.  208,  &c.  . ,  ,  ,  _ 

Alexandria,  a  city  of  Egypt,  built  by  Alexander  the  Great,  i. 
5 55.  lamous  libraries  of  Alexandria,  87,  &c.  late  ot  those  libra¬ 
ries,  ib.  (See.  _  .  . 

Alexandria,  built  by  Alexander  the  Great,  upon  the  Iaxar- 
tes.  i.  573.  _  . 

Alexandrian  Caucasus,  see  Caucasus.  . 

Alexis,  governor  of  the  citadel  ot  Apamaea,  betrays  Epigones, 
Alitiochqs’s  general,  ii.  . 104. 

Algebra,  that  science  is  a  part  or  the  mathematics,  and  ought 
not  to  be.  neglected,  ii.  294.. 

Ailobroges,  extent  of  their  country.  102. 

Alps,  mountains  famous  for  Hannibal’s  passing  them,  i.  102. 

Amasis,  officer  of  Apries,  is  proclaimed  king  of  Egypt.,  i.  68. 
he  is  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  the  kingdom  by  Nabuchodo- 
nosor,  ib.  he  defeats  Apries,  who  had  marched  against  him, 
takes  him  prisoner,  and  puts  him  to  death,  69.  tie  reigns  peace¬ 
ably  in  Egypt, 'ib.  his  method  for  acquiring  the  respect,  of  his 
subjects,  ib.  his  death,  70.  his  body  is  taken  out  of  his  tomb,  and 
burnt  by  order  of  Camb\  ses,  i.  180. 

Ambassadors.  Fine  example  of  disinterestedness  in  certain 
Roman  ambassadors,  ii.  74.  speech  of  Scythian  ambassadors  to 
A1 -gander,  i.  574. 

Amenophis,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  61.  his  manner  of  educating  his 
son  Sesostris.  ib.  this  king  is  the  Pharaoh  of  scripture,  who  was 
drowned  iu  the  Red  Sea,  ib. 

Amestris,  wife  of  Xerxes.  Barbarous  and  inhuman  revenge 
of  that  princess,  i.  266,  <fcc. 

Amisus.  a  city  of  Asia,  besieged  by  Lucullus,  ii.  318.  the 
engineer  Callimachus,  who  defended  it,  sets  it  on  fire,  and 
burns  it,  ib. 

Ammonians,  i.  180.  famous  temple  of  that  people,  i.  555. 

Amnesty,  famous  one  at  Athens,  i.  350.  occasions  when  am¬ 
nesties  are  necessary,  ib. 

Amorges,  bastard  of  Pissuthnes,  revolts  against  Darius  No- 
thus,  i.  334.  he  is  taken  and  sent  into  Persia,  ib. 

Amosis.  king  of  Egypt  See  Thethmothis. 

Amphares,  one  of  the  Spartan  Ephorii.ii.  93.  his  treachery 
and  cruelly  to  king  Agis,  ib. 

Amphictyon,  king  ol  Athens,  l.  207- 

Amphictyons.  Institution  of  that  assembly,  i.  207.  40G.  their 
power,  ib.  oath  taken  at  their  installation,  ib.  their  conde¬ 
scensions  for  Philip  occasioned  the  diminution  of  their  authori¬ 
ty,  ib.  famous  6acred  war  undertaken  by  order  of  this  assembly, 
507. 

Amphipolis,  city  of  Thrace,  besieged  by  Cleon,  general  of 
the  Athenians,  i.  313.  Philip  takes  that  city  from  the  Atheni¬ 
ans,  and  declares  it  free,  i.  504.  it  is  soon  after  taken  possession 
of  by  that  prince*  ib.  . 

Amyntas  1.,  king  of  Macedonia,  submits  to  Darius,  i.  237. 

Amyntas  II.,  king  of  Macedonia,  father  of  Philip,  i.  473-  his 
death, ib. 

Amyntas,  son  of  Perdiccas,  excluded  from  the  throne  of  Mac¬ 
edonia,  i.  502. 

Amyntas,  deserter  from  Alexander’s  army,  seizes  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Egypt,  i.  555.  he  is  killed  there,  ib. 

Amyntas,  one  of  Alexander  the  Great’s  officers,  i.  563. 

Ami  rteus,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Egyptians,  who  had  re¬ 
volted  against  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  i.  278.  he  is  assisted  by 
the  Athenians,  283.  he  drives  the  Persians  out  of  Egypt,  and  is 
declared  king  of  it,  31 1.  he  dies,  312.. 

Arnytis,  wife  of  Nabuchotlonosor,  i.  136. 

Anacharcis,  of  the  Scytho-Nomades  by  nation.one  of  the  sev¬ 
en  sages,  i.  226.  his  contempt  for  riches,  ib. 

Anacreon.  Greek  poet,  i.  225. 

Anailis.  Fate  of  one  of  the  statues  of  this  goddess,  ii.  344. 

Anaxagoras,  his  care  of  Pericles,  i.  280.  his  doctrine,  290.  the 
first  philosopher  who  asserted  the  existence  of  an  intelligent 
cause,  ib.  N. 

Anaxilaus,  tyrant  of  Zancle,  i.  294. 

Anaximenes,  in  what  manner  he  saved  his  country,  i.  533. 

Aridranodorus,  guardian  of  Hieronymus,  king  of  Syracuse,  ii. 
296.  his  strange  abuse  of  his  authority,  ib.  after  the  death  of  Hi¬ 
eronymus,  he  seizes  part  of  Syracuse,  297.  he  forms  a  conspira¬ 
cy  for  ascending  the  throne, 298.  he  is  accused  and  put  to  death, 
ib. 

Andriscus  of  Adramyltium,  pretends  himself  son  of  Perseus, 
and  is  declared  king  of  Macedonia,  ii.  237.  he  defeats  the  Ro¬ 
man  army,  commanded  by  the  praetor  Juventius,  ib.  he  is  twice 
defeated  by  Metellus,  ib.  lie  is  taken  and  sent  to  Rome,  238.  he 
serves  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Metellus,  241. 

Androcles,  son  ofCodrus,  king  of  Athens,  i.  209. 

Andramachus,  governor  of  Syria  and  Palestine  for  Alexan¬ 
der,  i.  556.  sad  end  of  that  governor,  557. 

Andromachus,  father  of  Achaeus,  is  taken  and  kept  prisoner 
by  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  ii.  102.  Ptolemy  Philometor  sets  him  at 
liberty,  and  restores  him  to  his  son,  105. 

Andronicus,  general  of  Antigonus,  makes  himself  masler  of 
Tyre,  ii.  32.  he  is  besieged  in  that  place  by  Ptolemy,  and  for¬ 
ced  to  surrender,  33.  ^  ...... 

Andronicus,  Perseus’s  officer,  put  to  death.,  and  why,  n.  216. 

Andronicus  of  Rhodes,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the 
works  of  Aristotle,  ii.  315.  „  „ 

Androsthenes,  commander  for  Philip  at  Corinth,  is  defeated 
by  Nieostratus,  praetor  of  the  Achaeans,  ii.  146. 

Angels.  Opinions  of  the  Pagans  concerning  them,  i.  383. 

Anicius,  Roman  praetor,  is  charged  with  the  war  against 
tJentius,  king  of  Illyria,  ii.  218.  he  defeats  that  prince,  takes 
him  prisoner  and  sends  him  to  Rome, 220.  he  receives  the  hon¬ 
our  of  a  triumph,  228. 

Antalcidas,  Lacedaemonian,  concludes  with  the  Persians  a 
peace  disgraceful  to  the  Greeks,  i.  374.  & c. 

Antigona,  Philotas’s  mistress,  accuses  him  to  Alexander,  i. 

570. 

.  Antigone,  the  daughter-in-law  of  Ptolemy,  wife  of  Pyrrhus, 
ii.  50. 

Antigonia.city  built  by  Antigonus,  ii.  46.  and  destroyed  by 
Seleueus,  48. 

Antigonus,  one  of  Alexander’s  captains,  divides  the  empire 
of  that  prince  with  the  .rest  of  them,  ii.  12.  he  makes  war 
against  Eumenes,  and  besieges  him  in  Nora,  21.  he  marches  in¬ 
to  Pisidia  against  Alcetas  and  Attalus,  ib.  he  becomes  very 
powerful,  22.  he  revolts  against,  the  kings,  and  continues  the 
war  with  Eumenes,  who  adheres  to  them,  25.  he  is  defeated 
by  that  .captain,  30.  he  ge*?  Eumenes  into  his  hands  by  treach¬ 
ery,  and  causes  him  to  perish  in  prison,  31,  a  league  is  formed 
against  him,  ib  he  takes  Syria  and  Phoenicia  irom  Ptolemy,  ib. 


and  makes  himself  master  of  Tyre,  after  a  long  siege,  32.  he 
marches  against.  Cassander,  and  gains  great  advantages  over 
him, jb.  he  concludes  a.  treaty  with  the  confederate  princes, 35. 
lie  hums  the  design  of  restoring  liberty,  to  Greece,  36.  he  be¬ 
sieges  and  takes  Athens,  ib.  &c.  excessive  honours  paid  him 
tlu-re,  37.  he  assumes  the  title  of  king,  39.  he  makes  prepara¬ 
tions  to  invade  Egypt,  40.  his  enterprise  is  unsuccessful,  ib.  he 
loses  a  groat  battle  at  lpsus  and  is  killed  in  it,  47. 

Antigonug  Gonatas  offers  himself  as  a. hostage  for  Demetrius 
his  father,  ii.  53.  he  establishes  himself  in  Macedonia,  62.  Pyr¬ 
rhus  drives  him  out  of  it. 70.  he  retires  into  his  maritime  cities, 

ih.  sends  troops  to  the  uid  of  the  Spartans,  against  Pyrrhus,  72. 
marches  to  the  assistance  of  Argos,  besieged  by  that 'prince,  ib 
ho  takes  the  whole  army  and  camp  of  Pyrrhus,  and  celebrates 
the  funeral  of  that  prince  wit  h  great  magnificence,  73.  besieges 
Athens,  75.  and  takes  it,  ib.  his  death,  82. 

Antigonus Dnson,  as  Philip’s  guardian,  reigns  in  Macedonia, 

ii.  83.  the  Achseans  call  him  into  their  aid  against  Sj  aria,  96. 
lie  occasions  their  gaining  several  advantages,  98.  Ac.  lie  is 
victorious  in  the  famous  buttle  of  Solasia  against  Cleomenes, 
100,  he  makes  himself  master  of  Sparta,  and  treats  it  with 
grout  clemency,  101.  he  marches  against  the  Illyrians,  and  dies 
after  having  gained  a  victory  over  them,  ib. 

.Antigonus,  nephew  of  Antigonus  Doson,  Philips  favourite, 
discovers  to  that  prince  the  innocence  of  hi-  sou  Demetrius, 
and  the  guilt  of  Perseus,  ii.  190.  Philip’s  intentions  in  respect 
to  him,  ib. 

^Antigonus,  a  Macedonian  lord  in  the  court  of  Perseus,  ii. 

Antigonus,  the  brother  of  Aristobulus  1.,  is  appointed  by  his 
brother  to  terminate  the  war  in  Iturtea,  ii.  270.  at  his  return 
his  brother  puts  him  to. death,  271. 

Antigonus.  son  of  Aristobulus  11.,  is^sent  to  Rome  by  Pom- 
pc.v,  ii.  274.  he  is  set  upon  the  throne  of  Judata,  he  is  besieged 
in  Jerusalem,  he  surrenders  and  is  put  to  death,  ib. 

Ant.jmachus,  officer  in  the  army  of  Perseus,  ii.  214. 

Antioch,  city  built,  by  Seleueus,  upon  the  Ororites,  ii.  48. 

Antiochus,  lieutenant  of  Alcibjades,  attacks  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  with  ill  conduct,  and  is  defeated  with  great  less,  i.  340. 

Antiochus  I.,surnamed  Soter,  reigns  in  Syria,  and  marries 
Strajonice.  his  father’s  wife,  ii.  59.  he  endeuvours  to  seize  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamus,  61.  he  is  defeated  by  Eumenes,  ib.  he 
puts  one  of  his  sons  to  death,  and  dies  himself  soon  after,  76. 

Antiochus  1 1.,  surnamed  Theos,  ascends  the  throne  of  Syr¬ 
ia,  ii.  76.  he  delivers  Miletus  from  tyranny,  ib.  he  carries  the 
war  into  Egypt  against  Ptolemy,  77.  the  provinces  of  the  East 
revolt  against,  him,  ib.  he  loses  most  of  those  provinces,  ib.  he 
makes  peace  with  Ptolemy,  and  marries  Berenice,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  that  prince,  after  having  repudiated  Laodice,  ib.  he  re¬ 
pudiates  Berenice,  and  takes  Loadice  again,  who  causes  him 
to  be  poisoned,  80.  Daniel’s  prophecies  concerning  him,  ib. 

Antiochus  Hierax  commands  in  Asia  Minor,  ii.  80.  he  enters 
into  a  league  with  his  brother  Seleueus  against  Ptolemy, 81. 
he  declares  war  against.  Seleueus,  gives  him.  battle,  and  de¬ 
feats  him  with  great  danger  of  his  life,  ib.  he  is  attacked  and 
defeated  by  Eumenes,  82.  he  retires  to  Ariarathes,  W’ho  soon 
after  seeks  occasion  to  rid  himself  of  him,  ib.  he  takes  refuge 
with  Ptolemy,  who  imprisons  him,  ib.  he  escapes  from  prison, 
and  is  assassinated  by  robbers,  ib. 

Antiochus  III.  surnamed  (he  Great,  begins  to  reign  in  Syria, 
ii.  103.  fidelity  of  Achieus  towards  him,  ib.  he  appoints  Hermi- 
as  his  prime  minister,  ib.  Molo  and  Alexander,  whom  he  had 
appointed  governors  of  Media  and  Persia,  revolt  against  him, 
ib.  he  marries  Laodice*  the  daughter  of  Mithridates,  ib.  he 
sacrifices  Epigenes,  the  most  able  of  his  generals,  to  the  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  Hermias,  104.  he  marches  against  the  rebels,  and  redu¬ 
ces  them,  ib.  he  rids  himself  of  Hermias,  ib.  he  marches  into 
Ccele-syria,  and  takes  Seleucai,.  106.  Tyre  and  Ptolemais,  ib. 
he  makes  a  truce  with  Ptolemy,  ib.  the  war  breaks  out  again, 
108.  Antiochus.  gains  many  advantages,  ib,  he  loses  a  great 
battle  at  Raphia,  i.b.  he  makes  peace  with  Ptolemy,  109.  he 
turns  his. arms. against.  Achteus,  who  had  reve’^d,  ih.  Achas- 
us  is  put  into  his  hands  by  treachery,  and  executed,  ib.  expe¬ 
ditions  of  Antiochus  into  Media,  131.  Parthia,  ib.  Hyrcania, 
132.  Bactriann ,  ib.  and  even  into  India,  ib.  he  enters  into  an 
alliance  with  Philip  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  135.  and 
seizes  Cmle-syria  and  Palestine,  ib.  be  makes  war  against  At- 
lalus,  139.  upon  the  remonstrances  of  the  Romans  he  retires, 
ib.  he  recovers  Cosle-Syria,  which  A.ristornene9.had  taken  from 
him.  140.  Antiochus  forms  the  design  of  seizing  Asia  Minor, 
ih.  Hannibal  retires  to  him,  149.  the  arrival  of  that  general  de¬ 
termines  him  to  engage  in  awar  with  the  Romansi  J52.be 
marches  against  the  Pisidians,  and  subjects  them,  154.  he  goes 
to  Greece  at  the  request. of  the  Aholians,  157.  he  attempts  to 
bring  over  the  Achaians  in  vain,  ib.  and  afterwards  the  Bceoti- 
ans,  158.  he  makes  himself  master  of  Chalcis,  and  all  Euboea, 
ih.  the  Romans  declare  war.  against,  him,  ib.  he  makes  an  ill 
use  of  Hannibal’s  counsels,. ib.  he  is  defeated  near  those  moun¬ 
tains,  and  escapes  to  Chalcis,  160.  on  his  return  to  Ephesus,  he 
ventures  a  sea-fight,  and  loses  it,  161.  his  fleet  gains  some  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  Rhodians,  162.  he  loses  a  second  batt  le  at  sea. 
ib.  his  conduct  after  this  defeat,  ib.  he  makes  proposals  of 
peace,  163.  which  are  rejected,  ib.  he  loses  a  great  battle  near 
Magnesia,  164.  &o.  remarks  on  his  defeat ,  165-  N.  he  demands 
peace,  ih.  he  obtains  it.  and  on  what  conditions,  ib.  in  order  to 
pay  the  tribute  to  the  Romans,  be  plunders  a  temple  in  Ely- 
mais,  J7.3,  he  is  killed,  ib.  character  of  Antiochus,  ib.  Daniel’s 
prophecies  concerning  that  prince,  ib. 

Antiochus,  the  eldest,  son  of  Antiochus  the  great,  dies  in 
the  flower  of  his  youth,  ii.  154.  character  of  that,  young  prince, 
ib. 

Antiochus  IV.  surnamed  Epiphanes,  goes  to  Rome  as  a  hos¬ 
tage,  ii.  160.  he  ascends  the  throne  of  Syria,  192.  disputes  be¬ 
tween  that  prince  and  the  king  of  Egypt,  ib.  he  marches  to¬ 
wards  Egypt.,  J93.  and  gains  a  first  victory  over  Ptolemy,  ib. 
then  a  second,  ib.  he  makes  himself  master  of  Egypt,  ib.  and 
takes  the  king  himself,  194.  upon  the  rumour  of  a  general  re¬ 
volt,  he  enters  Palestine,  ib.  besieges  and  lakes  Jerusalem,  ib. 
where  he  exercises  the  most  horrid  cruelties',  ib.  &c.  Antiochus 
renews  th'1  war  in  Egypt.  194.  he  replaces  Ptolemy  Philometor 
upon  the  throne,  and  with  what  view,  195.  he  returns  to  Syr¬ 
ia,  ib.  he  comes  back  toEgvpt.,  and  marches  to  Alexandria, 
J96.  Popilius,  the  Roman  ambassador,  obliges  him  to  quit  it, 

ib. - Antiochus.  incensed  at  what,  happened  in  Egypt,  vent! 

his  rage  upon  the  Jews,  196.  he  orders  Apollonius,  one  of  his 
generals,  to  destroy  Jerusalem,  197.  cruelties  committed  there 
bv  that  general,  ih.  Antiochus  endeavours  to  abolish  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  i rue  God  at.  Jerusalem,  ib.  he  enters  Judaea,  and 
commits  horrible  cruelties,  198,  &c.  he  celebrates  games  at 
Daphne,  near  Antioch.  199.  several  of  his  generals  defeated 
by  Judas  Maccabaens,  ib.  he  goes  to  Persia,  attempts  to  plun 
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ler  the  temp/e  of  Elymais,  anr!  is  shamefully  repulsed,  201* 
apon  receiving  advice  of  the  defeat  of  his  armies  in  Judasa,  he 
sets  out  instantly  with  the  design  to  exterminate  the  Jews,  ib. 
he  is  struck  by  the  hand  of  God  on  his  way,  and  dies  in  the  most 
exquisite  torments,  ib.  Daniel’s  prophecies  concerning  this 
prince,  202. 

Antiochus,  V.  called  Eupator,  succeeds  his  father  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  in  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  ii.  246.  he  continues  the 
war  with  the  Jews,  ib.  his  generals  and  himself  in  person  are 
defeated  by  Judas  Maccabaeu*,  ib.  he  makes  peace  with  the 
Jews,  and  destroys  the  fortifications  of  the  temple.  247.  Ro¬ 
mans  discontented  with  Eupator,  248.  his  soldiers  deliver  him 
up  to  Demetrius,  who  puts  him  to  death,  240. 

Ant.iochus  VT.  surnamed  Theos,  is  placed  on  the  throne  of 
Syria  by  Tryphon,  ii.  253,  he  is  assassinated  soon  after,  ib. 

Ant.iochus  VII.  surnamed  Sidetes,  marries  Cleopatra,  wife 
of  Demetrius,  and  is  proclaimed  king  of  Syria,  ii.  254-  he  de¬ 
thrones  Tryphon,  who  is  put  to  death,  ib.  he  marches  into  Ju¬ 
daea,  ib.  besieges  John  Hyrcanus  in  Jerusalem,  ib.  the  city 
capitulates, 255.  he  turns  his  arms, against  Parthia,  257.  where 
he  perishes,  258.  an  adventure  of  this  prince  in  hunting,  ib. 

..  Ant.iochus  VIII.  surnamed  Grypus,  beginsjo  reign  in  Syria, 
ii.  260.  he  marries  Tryphena,  the  daughter  of  Physcon,  king  of 
Egypt,  261.  defeats  and  expels  Zebina,  ib.  his  mother  Cleona- 
tra  endeavours  to  poison  him,  and  is  poisoned  herself,  ib.  An- 
tiochus  reigns  some  lime  in  peace,  ib.  war  between  that  prince 
and  his  brother  Ant.iochus  of  Cyzicum,  261,  the  two  brothers 
divide  the  empire  of  Syria  between  them,  262.  Grypus  marries 
Selene.,  the  daughter  of  Cleopatra,  and  renews  the  war  against 
his  brother,  264.  he  is  assassinated  by  one  of  his  vassals.  ib., 
Antioehus  TX.  surnamed  the  Cyzieenian,  makes  war  against, 
his  brother  Antiochus  Grypus,  ii.  261.  he  marries  Cleopatra, 
whom  Lathyrus  had  repudiated,  ib.  after  several  battles,  he 
comes  to  an  accommodation  with  his  brother,  and  divides  the 
empire  of  Syria  with  him,  262.  he  goes  to  the  aid  of  the  Sama¬ 
ritans,  and  .is  unsuccessful  in  the  war.  ib.  after  his  brother’s 
death  he  endeavours  to  possess  himself  of  his  dominions,  264. 
he  loses  a  battle  against  Seleucus  the  son  of  Grypus,  who  puts 
him  to  death,  ib. 

Antiochus  X.  surnamed  Eusebes,  son  of  Antiochus  the  Cysi- 
cenian,  causes  himself  to  be  crowned  kingof  Syria,  and  deposes 
Seleucus,  ii.  265.  he  gains  a  battle  against  Antiochus  and  Phi¬ 
lip,  brother  of  Seleucus,  ib.  he  marries  Selene,  the  widow  of 
Grypus,  ib.he  is  entirely  defeated  by  Philip,  and  obliged  to  take 
refuge  amongst  the  Parthians,  ib.  by  their  aid  he  returns  into 
Syria,  ib.  he  is  again  expelled,  and  retires  into  Cilicia,  where  he 
ends  his  days.  ib. 

Antiochus  XT.  son  of  Grypus.  endeavours  to  revenge  the 
death  of  his  brother  Seleucus,  ii.  265.  he  is  defeated  by  Eusebes, 
and  drowned  in  endeavouring  to  pass  the  Orontes,  ib.  &c. 

Antiochus  XU.  surnamed  Dionysius,  seizes  Ccele-syria,  and 
reigns  a  very  short  time.  ii.  264. 

Antiochus  XIII.  called  Asiaticus,  sent  by  Selene,  his  mother, 
to  Rome,  ii.  266.  on  his  return  he  passes  through  Sicily,  and  re¬ 
ceives  an  enormous  affront  from  Verres,  ib.  he  reigns  some  time 
in  Syria,  267.  Pompey  deprives  him  of  his  dominions,  268. 

Antipas,  or  Antipater,  Herod’s  father,  excites  great  troubles 
in  Jiidiea,  ii.  273,  <fcc.  he  sends  troops  to  aid  Caesar,  besieged  in 
Alexandria,  336. 

Antipater,  Alexander’s  lieutenant,  is  appointed  by  that, 
prince  to  govern  Macedonia  in  his  absence,  i.  532.  he  defeats 
the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  revolted  against,  Macedonia,  5.67. 
Alexander  takes  his  government  from  him,  and  orders  him  to 
come  to  him,  594.  suspicions  entertained  of  Antipater  in  re¬ 
spect.  of  Alexander’s  death,  597.  Ant.ipater’s  expeditions  into 
Greece,  after  Alexander’s  death,  ii.  14.  he  is.  defeated  by  the 
Athenians  near  Lamia,  to, which  he  retires,  ih.  he  surrenders 
that  place  by  capitulation,  ib.  he  seizes  Athens,  and  puts  a  gar¬ 
rison  into  it,  15.  he  puts  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides  to  death, 
16.  he  gives  Phila,  his  daughter,  t.b  Craie'rus  in  marriage,  17. 
he  is  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  in  the  room 
of  Perdiccas,  20.  death  of  Antipater,  21. 

Antipater,  eldest  son  of  Cassander,  ii.  50.  dispute  between 
that  prince  and  his  brother  Alexander  for  the  crown  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  ib.  he  kills  his  mother  Thessalonica,  who  favoured  his 
younger  brother,  ib.  Demetrius  drives  him  out  of  Macedonia, 
ib.  he  retires  into  Thrace-  and  dies  there,  ib. 

.Antiphon,  courtier  of  Dionysius.  Witty  saying  which  cost 
him  his  life.  i.  450. 

Antony  (Mark)  contributes  by  his  valour  to  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  Auletes  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt,  ii.  331,  <fec.  when  tri¬ 
umvir,  he  cites  Cleopatra  before  him ,  and  why,  337,  his  passion 
for  that,  princess, 338.  her  ascendancy  over  him,  ib.  she  carries 
him  with  her  to  Alexandria,  ib.  Antony  returns  to  Rome,  and 
marries  Octavia,  Caesar’s  sister,  ib.  he  makes  some  expeditions 
against  the  Parthians,  339.  then  goes  to  Phoenicia  to  meet.  Cle- 
opatria,  ib,  his  injurious  treatment  of  Octa  via,  ib.  he  makes 
himself  master  of  Armenia,  and  returns  to  Alexandria,  which 
he  enters  in  triumph,  ib.  he  celebrates  there  the  coronation  of 
Cleopatra  and  her  children,  ih.  open  rupture  between  Caesar  and 
Antony.  340.  Antony  puls  to  sea,  accompanied  hy  Cleopatra, 
341.  he  is  entirely  defeated  in  a  sea-fight  off  Actium,  ib.  all  his 
troops  surrender  themselves  to  Caesar,  ib.  he  returns  to  Alex¬ 
andria,  ib.  he  sends  ambassadors  to  treat  of  peace  with  Caesar, 
ib.  seeing  himself  betrayed  bv  Cleopatra,  he  sends  to  challenge 
Caesar  to  a  single  combat,  342,  believing  Cleopatra  had  killed 
herself,  he  falls  upon  his  sword,  343.  he  expires  in  Cleopatra’s 
arms,  ib.  that  princess  celebrates  his  funeral  with  great  mag¬ 
nificence,  in. 

Anysis,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  64. 

Aornos.a  rock  of  India,  besieged  and  takenby  Alexander,  i.  97. 
Apame,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus  Soter,  and  widow  of  Ma¬ 
gas,  ii  76. 

Apaturia.  Feast  celebrated  at  Athens,  i.  342. 

Apaturius,  officer  of  Seleucus  Ceraunus.  forms  a  conspiracy 
against  that  prince,  and  poisons  him,  ii.  103,  he  is  put  to  death, 
ib. 

Apega,  an  infernal  machine,  invented  by  Nabis,  ii.  131. 
Appelles,  courtier  of  Philip,  ii.  113.  abuses  his  power,  ih.  he 
endeavours  to  humble  and  enslave  the  Achaeans,  ib.  he  perishes 
miserably. 

Apelles,  Perseus’  accomplice  in.ac.cusing  Demetrius,  is  sent 
ambassador  to  Rome  by  Philip,  ii.  189.  after  the  death  of  De¬ 
metrius,  he  escapes  into  Italy,  190. 

Apelles,  officer  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  endea  vours  to  make 
Mattathias  sacrifice  to  idols,  ii.  197.  Mattalhias  kills  him  with 
all  his  followers,  ih. 

..  Apellicon,  an  Athenian,  library  erected  by  him  at  Athens, 
ii.  315. 

Apis,  an  ox  adored  under  that  name  by  the  Egyptians,  i.  53. 
killed  by  Camoyses,  181, 


Apis,  king  of  Argos,  l.  207.  „  ,  .  . 

Apollo.  Temple  erected  in  honour  of  him  at  De»pm,  i.  419. 

Apollocrates,  eldest  son  of  Dionysius  the  younger,  commands 
in  the  citadel  of  Syracuse,  in  the  room  of  his  lather,  i.  459.  he 
surrenders  that  place  to  Dion,  and  retires  to  his  father,  461.  . 

ApoJlodorus,  of  Amphipolis,  one  of  Alexander’s  officers,  i 
56 1. 

Apollodorus,  friend  of  Cleopatra,  favours  the  entrance  of 
that  princess  into  Alexandria,  and  in  what  manner,  ii.  334. 

Apollodorus,  governor  of  Gaza  for  Lathyrus,  defends  that 
place  against  Alexander  Jannaeus,  ii.  271.  he  is  assassinated  b? 
his  brother  Lysimachus,  ih. 

Apollonides,  officer  in  the  army  of  Eumenes,  occasions  the 
loss  of  a  battle,  ii.  20.  he  is  seized  and  put  to  death,  ib.  . 

Apollonides,  magistrate  of  Syracuse,  ii.  299.  his  wise  dis¬ 
course  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  ib.  , 

Apollonius,  a  lord  in  the  court  of  Antiochus  .Epiphanes,  i« 
sent  ambassador  by  that  prince,  first  to  Egypt,  ii.  193.  then  tc 
Rome.ib.  Antiochus  sends  him  with  an  army  against  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  with  orders  to  destroy  that  city,  196.  his  cruelties  there,  it. 
he  is  defeated  by  Judas  Maccabseus,  and  killed  in  the  battle, 
197. 

Apollonius,  governor  of  Ccele-syria. and  Phcenicia,  marches 
against  Jonathan,  and  is  defeated,  ii..  251.  he  forms  a  plot 
against,  the  life  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  ib. 

Apollophanes,  physician  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  discovers 
to  that  prince  the  conspiracy  formed  against  him  by  Hermias, 
ii.  105.  salutary  advice  which  he  gives  Antiochus,  ih. 

Appius (Claudius,)  Roffian  consul,  is  sent  into  Sicily  to  aid 
the  Mamertines,  i.  89.  he  defeats  the  Carthaginians  and  Syra¬ 
cusans,  ih. 

Appius  (Claudius,)  Roman  senator,  prevents  the  senate  from 
accept  ing  the  offers  of  Pyrrhus,  ii.  66. 

Appius  (Claudius,)  Roman,  commands  a  body  of  troops,  and 
is  beaten  near  Uscana,  against  which  he  marched  with  design 
to  Plunder  it,  ii.  214. 

Apries  ascends  the  throne  of  Egypt,  i.  67.  success  of  that 
prince  ,69,  Zedekioh,  king  of  Judah,  implores  his  aid,  ib.  he 
declares  himself  protector  of  Israel,  ib.  Egypt  revolts  against 
him,.ib.  and  sets  Amasis  on  the  throne,  ib.  he  is  obliged  tore- 
tire  into  Upper  Egypt,  ib.  Amasis  defeats  him  in  a  battle,  in 
which  he  is  taken  prisoner,  ar.d  put  to  death,  ib. 

Aouilius  (Maniiis,)  Roman  proconsul,  is  defeated  in  a  battle 
by  Mithridat.es,  who  takes  him  prisoner  and  puts  him  to  death 
ii.  309. 

Arabians  (Nahathaean.)  character  of  that  people,  ii.  34. 

Aracus,  Lacedaemonian  admiral,  i.  470. 

Araspes,  a  Median  nobleman,  is  appointed  by  Cyrus  to  keep 
Panthaea  prisoner,  i.  159.  passion  which  he  conceives  for  that 
princess,  ib.  goodness  of  Cyrus  in  respect  to  him,  ib.  he  does 
that,  prince  great  service  in  going  as  a  spy  amongst  the  Assy¬ 
rians,  ib. 

Aratus,  son  of  Clinks,  escapes  from  Sicyon,  to  avoid  the  fury 
of  Abantidas,  n.  85.  he  delivers  that  city  from  the  tyranny,  ib. 
and  unites  it  with  the  Achaean  league,  ib.he  appeases  a  sedi¬ 
tion  upon  the  point  of  breaking  out  at  Sicyon,  ib.&c.  he  is  elec¬ 
ted  general  of  the  Achaeans,  86.  he,  takes  Corinth  from  Anti- 
gonus,  in.  ■ &c.  he  makes  several  cities  enter  inlo  the  Achaean 
league.  87.  he  has  not.  the  same  success  at  x^rgos.  88.  he  march¬ 
es  against  the  iElolians,  91.  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  gains 
several  advantages  over  him.,94.  Aratus’s  envy  of  that  prince, 
95,  he  calls  in  Aritigonus  to  aid  the  Achaeans  against,  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians,  ib.  he  marches  against  the  AEioljans,  and  is  defea¬ 
ted  near  Caphyae,  110.  Philip’s  affection  for  Aratus,  ib.  Apel- 
es,  Philip’s  minister,  accuses  him  falsely  to  that  prince,  114. 
he  is  declared  innocent,  ib.  he  accompanies  Philip  into  AStolia, 
his  expeditions  against  the,  ADtolians.  Lacedaemonians,  and 
Eleans.  J15.  Philip  causes  him  to  be  poisoned,  120,  his  funeral 
solemnized  magnificently,  ib. 

Aratms  the  younger,, son  of  the  great  Aratus,  is  chief  magis¬ 
trate  °* Achaeans,  ii.  112.  Philip  causes  him  to  be  poisoned, 

Arbaces,  governor  of  ♦be  Medes  for  Sardanaralus,  revolts 
against  that  prince,, and  founds  the  kingdom  of  Media,  i.  139. 

Arbae.es,  general, ir ii  he  army  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  against 
bis  brother  Cyrus,  i.  3t>4. 

Arbek,  city  of  Assyria,  famous  for  Alexander’s  victory  over 
Darius,, i.  361. 

Arc.esilns,  Alexander’s  lieutenant.  Provinces  that  fell  to  his 
lot  after  that  prince’s  death,  ii.  12. 

.Archngathus,  son  of  Agathocles,  commands  in  Africa  after 
his  lather  s  departure,  i.  88.  he  perishes  t  here  miserably,  ib. 

Archelaus,  governor  of  Susa  for  Alexander,  i.  562. 

Archelaus,  general  for  Antigonus,  marches  against  Aratus, 
wno  besieged  Corinth,  and  is  taken  prisoner,  ii.  87.  Aratus  sets 
him  at.  liberty,  ib. 

..  A^helaus,  ope  of  the  generals  of  Mithridates,  takes  Athens, 
n.  310.  he  is,  driven  out  of  it,  by  Sylla,  311.  he  is  defeated  hy  the 
same  captain,  firs  tat  Chaerpnen,  312,  and, then  at  Orcbomonus, 
313.  he  escapes  to  Chalcis,  ih.  and  has  an  interview  with  Sylla, 
near  Delium,  314.  Archelaus  goes  ovor  to  Muraena.  315,  he  en¬ 
gages  the  latter  to  make  war  against  Mithridates.  316. 

Archelaus,  son  of  the  former,  is  made  high  priest,  and  sove¬ 
reign  ofComana,  ii.  288.  he  marries  Berenice.,  queen  of  Egypt, 
322.  he  is  killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Romans,  ib. 

Archelaus,  son  of  the  lattor,  enjoys  the  same  dignities  as  his 
father,  ii.  288.  he  marries  Glaphyra,  and  has  two  sons  by  her, 
ib. 

Archelaus.  second  son  of, Archelaus  and  Glaphyra,  ascends 
the  throne  of  Cappadocia ,  ii.  288.  Tiberius  does  him  great  ser¬ 
vices  with  Augustus,  ib.he  draws  the  revenge  of  Tiberius  upon 
himself,  289.  he  is  cited  to  Rome,  and  why,  ib.  he  is  very  ill  re¬ 
ceived  there,  ib.  lie  dies  soon  after,  ih. 

Archjas,  a  Corinthian,  founder  of  Sjikcuse,  i.  296. 

Archias.  a  Theban,  is  killed  by  the  conspirators  at  a  feast 
given  by  Phitladas,  one  of  them,  to  the  Bceolarchs,  j.  472. 

Archias.  comedian,  delivers  up  the  orator  Hyperides  and 
several  other  persons  to  Antipater,  ii.  16. 

Archihius.  His  attachment  to  Cleopatra,  ii.  344. 

Archidamia,  Lacedaemonian  lady.  Heroic  action  of  hers,  ii. 
/l-.sheis  put  to  death  hy  order  of  Amphares,  93. 

Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  i.  282..1ie  saves  the  Lacedaemo- 
nJ,a«Ss  fre™  the  fury  of  the  Helots,  283,  he  commands  the  troops 
sieg^apint1eaf^304^ ’gmmngof  the  Peloponnesian  war,  298.  he  be- 

Archidamuc,  son  of  Agesilaus,  gains  a  battle,  against  the  Ar 
cadians,  n4/8.  his  valour  during  the  siege  of  Sparta  by  Epami- 
n°ndns.  482.  he  reigns  in  Sparta,  488. 

Archidnmus,  brother  of  A  gis,  escapes  from  Sparta  to  avoid 
i be  tury  ot  Leonidas,  n.  94.  Cleomenes  recalls  him,  ib  ha  is  as¬ 
sassinated  in  returning  home,  ib. 
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Archidamus,  ambassador  of  the  2EtoIians,  endeavours  to  en¬ 
gage  the  Achaeans  to  declare  for  Antiochus,  ii..  157.  .  ^ 

Archilochus,  Greek  poet#  inventor  of  lambic  verses,  i.  223, 
character  of  his  poetry,  ib. 

Archimedes,  famous  geometrician,  ii.  294.  he  invents  many 
machines  of  war,  ib.  prodigious  effect  of  those  machines,  301. 
he  is. killed. at  the  taking  of  Syracuse,  304.  his  tomb  discovered 
by  Cicero,  ib. 

Architecture,  oriental,  its  excellence  overrated  by  Roll  in,  i. 
194.  N.  ^ 

Archon,  one  of  Alexander’s  officers.  Provinces  that  fell  to 
him  after  that  prince’s  death,  ii.  12. 

Archon  is  elected  chief  magistrate  of  the  Achseans,  ii.  214. 
wise  resolution  which  he  makes  that  people  take,  215.  Archons 
instituted  at  Athens,  i.  404.  their  functions,  ib. 

Ardys,  king  of  Lydia, i.  149. 

Areopagus:  its  establishment,  i.  404.  authority  of  that  sen¬ 
ate,  ib.  Pericles  weakens  its  authority, ib. 

Aretas.  king  of  Arabia  Petraeu,  submits  to  Pompey.ii.  329. 

Arete  during  the  banishment  of  Dion,  is  married  to  Timocra- 
tes,  i.  456  Dion  receives  her  again.  461.  her  death,  462. 

Arethusa,  a  fountain  famous  in  fabulus  history,  i.  291. 

Arcus,  one  of  the  Spartan  exiles,  is  reinstated  by  the  Achse- 
ftns,  and  carries  accusations  against  them  to  Rome,  ii.  177.  the 
Ac  h  tea  ns  condemn  him  to  die,  178.  his  sentence  is  annulled  by 
the  Romans,  179. 

Areus,  grandson  ofCleomenes,  reigns  at  Sparta,  ii.  71. 

Areus,  another  king  of  Sparta,  ii.  89. 

Argteus  is  placed  by  the  Athenians  upon  the  throne  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  i.  503.  is  defeated  by  Philip,  504. 

The  Agilian ;  a  name  given  to  the  slave  who  discovered  Pau- 
sanias’s  conspiracy,  i.  2b9. 

Arginusae.  Isles  famous  for  the  victory  of  the  Athenians  over 
the  Lacedaemonians,  i.  341. 

Argo,  king  of  Lydia*  i.  148. 

Argos,,  foundation  of  that  kingdom,  i.  207.  kings  of  Argos,  ib. 
they  refuse  to  aid  the  Greeks  against  the  Persians,  364.  Argos 
besieged  by  Pyrrhus,  ii.  72.  Aratus  endeavours  to  bring  that 
city  into  t  he  Achaean  league,  88.  but  without  success,  ib.  Argos 
is  subjected  by  the  Lacedemonians,  97.  and  afterwards  by  An- 
tigonus,  ib.  Argos  surrenders  to  Philocles,  one  of  Philip’s  gen¬ 
erals,  142.  the  latter  puts  it  again  into  the  hands  of  Nabis,  143. 
it  throws  off  the  yoke  of  that  tyrant,  and  re-establishes  its  liber¬ 
ty,  151. 

Argus,  king  of  Argos,  i.  207. 

Anaeus,  of  Alexandria,  philosopher,  Augustus  Cesar’s  es¬ 
teem  for  him,  ii.  344. 

Arieus  commands  the  left  wing  of  Cyrus’s  army  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  ofCunaxa,  i.  354.  he  flies  upon  advice  of  that  prince’s  death, 
355.  the  Greeks  offer  him  the  crown  of  Persia,  357.  he  refuses 
it,  and  makes  a  treaty  with  them,  ib. 

Ariamnes,  an  Arabian,  deceives  and  betrays  Crassus,  ii.  279. 

Ariamnes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  ii.  286 

Arjarathes  I.  king  of  Cappadocia,  ii.  286. 

Ariarathes  II.  son  of  the  former,  reigns  over  Cappadocia,  ii. 
286. .he  is  defeated  in  a  battle  by  Perdiceas,  who  seizes  his  do¬ 
minions  and  puts  him  to  death,  ib. 

..  Ariarathes  III.  escapes  into  Armenia  after  his  father’s  death, 
ii.  286.  he  ascends  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  ib. 

Ariarathes  IV.  king  of  Cappadocia,  ii.  286. 

Ariarathes  V.  marries  Antiochis,  daughter  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  ii.  82.  the  Romans  lav  a  great  fine  upon  him  for  having 
aided  his  father  in-law,  173.  he  sends  his  son  to  Rome,  and 
with  yvhat  view,  207.  he  declares  for  the  Romans  against  Per¬ 
seus,  ib  death  of  Ariarathes,  233. 

Ariarathes  VI.  goes  to  Rome,  and  why,  ii.  207.  he  refuses  to 
rei-gn  during  his  Father’s  life,  233.  after  his  father’s  death  he 
ascends  the  throne  of  Cappadocia,  ib.  he  renews  the  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  233.  he  is  dethroned  by  Demetrius,  234.  he 
implores  aid  of  the  Romans,  ib.  Attalus  re-establishes  him  up¬ 
on  the  throne,  ib.  be  enters  into  a  confederacy  against  Deme¬ 
trius,  287.  he  marches  to  aid  the  Romans  against  Aristonicus, 
and  is  killed  in  that  war,  ib. 

Ariarathes  VII.  reigns  in  Cappadocia,  ii.  287.  bis  brother-in- 
law  Mithridates  causes  him  to  be  assassinated,  ib. 

Ariarathes  VIII.  is  placed  upon  the  throne  of  Cappadocia  by 
Mithridates,  ii.  287.  ho  is  assassinated  by  that  prince,  ib. 

Ariarathes  IX.  king  of  Cappadocia,  is  defeated  by  Mithrida¬ 
tes.  and  driven  out  of  his  kingdom,  ii.  287. 

Ariarathes  X.  ascends  the  throne  of  Cappadocia,  ii.  288.  Si- 
sinqa  disputes  the  possession  of, it  with  him,  and  carries  it 
against  him,  ib.  Ariarathes  reigns  a  second  time  in  Cappado¬ 
cia,  ib. 

Ariarathes,  son  of  Mithridates,.  reigns  in  Cappadocia,  ii.  308. 
he  is  dethroned  by  the  Romans,  ib.  he  is  reinstated  a  second, 
309.  and  then  a  third  time,  ib. 

Ariaspes,  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  deceived  by  his  bro¬ 
ther  Ochus,  kills  himself,  i.  480. 

AridcBus,  bastard  brother  of  Alexander,  is  declared  king  of 
Macedonia  after  the  death  of  that  prince,  i.  598.  Olympias  cau¬ 
ses  him  to  be  put  to  death,  ii.  27.  . 

Arimanius,  a  deity  adored  by  the  Persians,  i.  198.. 

Arimazes,  Sogdian,  governor  of  Petra  Ox.iana,  refuses  to  sur¬ 
render  to  Alexander,  i.  575.  he  is  besieged  in  that,  place,  ib.  he 
submits  to  Alexander,  who  puts  him  to  death,  576. 

Ariobarzanes,  satrap  of  Phrygia,  under  Artaxerxes  Mnemon, 
ascends  the  throne  of  rontus,  he  revolts  against  that  prince,  i. 
458. 

Ariobarzanes  1.  is  placed  upon  the  throne  of  Cappadocia  by 
the  Romans,  ii.  287.  he  is  twice  dethroned  by  Tigranes,  ib. 
Pompey  reinstates  him  in  the  quiet  possession  of  the  throne,  ib. 

Ariobarzanes  II.  ascends  the  throne  of  Cappadocia,  and  is 
killed  soon  after,  ii.  288. 

Ariobarzanes  III.  reigns  in  Cappadocia,  ii.  288.  Cicero  sup¬ 
presses  a  conspiracy  formed  against  him,  ib.  decides  with  Pom¬ 
pey  against  Ctesar,  ib.  the  latter  lays  him  under  contribution, 
ib.  he  refuses  an  alliance  with  Czesar’s  murderers,  ib.  Cassius 
attacks  him,  and  having  taken  him  prisoner,  puts  himt.o  death, 
ib. 

Ariobarzanes,  governor  of  Persia  for  Darius,  posts  himself  at 
the  pass  of  Susa,  to  prevent  Alexander  from  passing  it,  i.  563. 
he  is  put  to  flight,  ib. 

Aristagoras  is  established  governor  of  Miletus  by  Histiseus, 
1.  238.  he  joins  the  Ionians  in  their  revolt.  *against  Darius,  ib.  he 
goes  to  Lacedaemon  for  aid.  ib.  but  ineffectually,  239.  he  goes 
to  Athens,  ib.  that  city  grants  him  some  troops,  ib.  he  is  de¬ 
feated  and  killed  in  a  battle,  240.  . 

Aristander,  a  soothsayer  in  the  train  of  Alexander,  i.  558. 

Aristazanes,  officer  in  the  court  of  Ochus,  l.  496. 

Aristeas,  citizen  of  Argos,  gives  Pyrrhus  entrance  into  that 
city,  ii.  72. 
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Aristarnus,  chief  magistrate  of  the  Achaeans,  engages  them 
to  declare  war  for  the  Romans  against  Philip,  ii.  140,  &c. 

Aristides,  one  of  the  generals  of  tie  Athenian  army  at  Mara 
thon,  resigns  1  he  command  to  Miltiades,  i.  243.  he  distinguish 
es  himself  in  the  battle,  244.  he  is  banished,  246.  he  is  recalled, 
2o4.  he  goes  to  rhernistocles  at  Salamis,  and  persuades  him  to 
fight  in  that  strait,  259.  he  rejects  the  offers  of  Mardonius,  261. 
he  gains  a  famous  victory  over  that  general  at  Plata-a,  263.  he 
terminates  a  difference  that  had  arisen  between  the  Athenians 
a  no  Lacedaemonians,  264.  confidence  of  the  Athenians  in  Aris¬ 
tides,  267.  his  condescension  for  that  people,  268.  he  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  troops  sent  by  Athens  to  deliver  the  Greeks 
from  the  Persian  yoke,  ib.  bis  conduct  in  ihat  war,  ib.  he  is 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  public  revenues,  270. 
his  death  and  character,  2,2. 

Aristides,  painter,  his  works  greatly  esteemed,  ii.  240. 

Anstnni  usurps  the  government  at.  Athens  and  acts  with 
great  cruelty,  ii.  310.  he  is  besieged  in  that  city  by  Sylla,  ib. 
he  is, taken  and  put  to  death,  31 1. 

Anstjppus,  philosopher,  his  desire  to  hear  Socrates,  i.  384. 
..  Aristippus,  citizen  of  Argos,  excites  a  sedition  in’that  city, 
n.  /2.  he  becomes  tyrant  ofit,  88.  he  is  killed  in  a,  battle,  89. 
continual  terrors  in  which  that  tyrant  lived,  ib. 

Aristobulus  1.  son  of  John  Hyreanus,  succeeds  his  father  in 
the  high-priesthood  und  sovereignty  of  Judaea,  ii.  270.  he  as¬ 
sumes  t  he  title  of  king,  ib.  he  causes  his  mother  to  be  IPut  to 
deat  h,  ib.  then  his  brother  Antigonus,271.  ho  dies  soon  after 
himself,  ib. 

••  AlI?,;0J?u*us  son  Alexander  Jannaeus.  reigns  in  Judaea, 
n.  2/3.  di.-put.e  between  that  prince  and  bis  brother  Hyrcarius, 
ib.  I  ompey  takes  cognizance  of  it,  ib.  Aristobulus’s  conduct 
makes  nun  his  enemy,  ib.  Pompey  puts  him  in  irons,  274.  and 
sends  him  to  Home,  ib. 

Aristocracy,  form  of  government,  i.  209. 

Anstocrates  commands  the  left  wing  of  the  Athenians  at 
the  battle  of  Arginusae,  i.  341. 

Aristodemus,  chief  of  the  Heraclidae,  possesses  himself  of 
Peloponnesus,  i.  208. 

Aristodemus,  guardian  of  AgesipoJis,  kipg  of  Sparta,  i.  372. 

Aristodemus  of  Miletus  is  left  at  Athens  by  Demetrius,  ii. 
37. 

Aristogenes,  one  of  t  he  generals  of  the  Athenians  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Arginusae,  i.  341. 

Aristogitqn  conspires  against  the  tyrants  of  Athens,  i.  221. 
his  death,  ib.  statues  erected  in  honour  of  him  by  the  Atheni¬ 
ans,  ib. 

Aristomache,  sister  of  Dion,  is  married  to  Dionysius  the  ty¬ 
rant,  i.  244. 

Aristomachus,  tyrant  of  Argos,  ii.  88.  his  death,  ib. 

Aristomenes,  Acarnanian,  is  charged  with  the  education  of 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  ii.  .136.  he  quashes  a  conspiracy  formed 
against  that  prince,  149.  Ptolemy  puts  him  to  death,  ib. 

Aris4on  of  Syracuse,  comedian,  discovers  the' conspiracy 
formed  by  A.ndranadorus  against,  his  country,  ii.  298. 

Ariston,  pilot:  counsel  which  he  gives  the  Syracusans,  i.231, 

Aristonicus  possesses  himself  of  the  dominions  of  Attalus,  ii. 
256.  he  defeats  the  consul  Crassus  Mucianus,  and  takes  him 
prisoner,  259.  he  is  beaten  and  taken  by  Perpenna,  ib.  the  con¬ 
sul  sends  him  to  Rome,  ib.  he  is  put,  to  death  there,  ib. 

Aristophanes,  famous  poet,  i.  435.  character  of  his  poetry, 
ih.  &c.  faults  with  which  be  may  justly  be  reproached,  ib.  ex¬ 
tracts  from  some  of  his  pieces,  ib. 

.  Aristophon,  Athenian  captain,  accuses  Iphicrates  of  treason, 
i.  492. 

Aristotle.  Philip  charges  him  with  the  education  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  i.  505.  his  application  in  forming  that  prince,  ib.  suspi¬ 
cions  of  him  in  respect  to  the  death  of  Alexander,  ii.  315,  fate 
of  bis  works,  561. 

Armenes,  son  of  Nabis.  goes  a, hostage  to  Rome,  ii.  152. 

Arms,  used  by  the  ancient  Persians,  i.  191. 

Arphaxad,  name  given  by  the  Scripture  to  Phraortes.  See 
Phraortes. 

Arrichion,  Pancratiast.  Combat  of  that  athleta,  i.  425. 

Arsaces,  son  of  Darius.  See  Artaxerxes  Mnemori. 

Arsaces  I.  governor  of  Parthia  for  Antiochus,  revolts  against 
that  prince,  i  i.  77.  he  assumes  the  tiile  of  king,  83. 

Arsaces  II.  king  of  Parihia,  lakes  Media  from  Antiochus,  ii, 
132.  he  sustains  a  war  with  that  prince, 276.  he,  comes  to  an  ac¬ 
commodation  with  Antiochus,  who  leaves  him  in  peaceable 
possession  of  his  kingdom,  278. 

Arsames,  natural  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  is  assassinated 
by  his  brother  Ochus,  i.  489. 

Arses  reigns  in  Persia  after  the  death  of  Ochtis,  i.  497.  JBagoas 
causes  him  to  be  assassinated,  ib. 

Arsinoe,  daughter  of  Ptolemv  Lagus.  is  married  to  Lysima- 
chus,  king  of  Thrace,  i.i.  48.  after  the  death  of  that,  prince,  her 
brother  Ceraunus  marries  her,  59.  fatal  sequel  of  the  marriage, 
ib.  she  is  banished  into  Samothraeia,  ib. 

Arsinoe,  another  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  marries  her 
brother  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  ii.  75.  death  of  that  princess, 
78. 

Arsinoe,  sister  and  wife  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  ii.  108.  her 
death,  109. 

Arsinoe,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes:  Caesar’s  sentence  in 
her  favour,  ii.  334.  she  is  proclaimed  queen  of  Egypt,  ib.  Cae- 
sar  carries  her  to  Rome,  and  makes  her  serve  as  an  ornament 
in  bis  triumph,  335.  Antony,  at  the  request  of  Cleopatra,  cau¬ 
ses  her  to  be  put  to  death,  336. 

Arsinoe,  wife  of  Magas.  See  Apame.'*5 

Arsites,  satrap  of  Phrygia,  occasions  the  defeat  of  the  Per¬ 
sians  at  the  Granicus,  i.  533.  he  kills  himself  through  despair, 
534. 

Art.  See  Arts. 

Artaban,  uncle  of  Phraates,  causes  himself  to  be  crowned 
king  of  Parthia,  and  is  killed  soon  after,  ii.  259. 

Arlabanes,  brother  of  Darius,  endeavours  to  divert  that 
prince  from  his  enterprise  against  the  Scythians.  1.  234.  he  is 
made  arbiter  between  the  two  sons  of  Darius,  in  respect  to 
the  sovereignty,  246.  his  wise  discourse  to  Xerxes  upon  that 

prince’s  design  to  attack  Greece,  248,  &c. 

Arfabanus,  the  Hyrcanian  captain  or  the  guards  to  Xerxes, 
conspires  against  that  prince  and  kills  him,  l.  2/2.  he  is  killed 
himself  by  Artaxerxes.  273.  .  ,.  . 

Artabarzanes.  after  t  he  death  of  Darius,  disputes  the  throne 
of  Persia  with  Xerxes.. i.  246.  he  continues  in  amity  with  hig 
brother,  and  loses  his  life  in  his  service  at  the  battle  of  Sala- 

Artabarzanes,  king  of  Atropatene,  submits  to  Antiocnus,  ii. 
104. 

Artabazus,  a  Persian  lord,  officer  in  the  army  ofMardonius,  i. 
262.  his  counsel  to  that  general,  ib.  he  escapes  into  Asia  after  tho 
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oattle  of  riat.sna,  263.  Xerxes  gives  him  the  command  of  the 
coasts  of  Asfa  Minor,  and  with  what  view,  268.  he  reduces  the 
Egyptians,  who  had  revolted  against  Artaxerxes,  278. 

An  aba/us.  governor  of  one  of  the  provinces  of  Asia  for 
Ochus,  revolts  against  that  prince,  i.  491.  supported  by  Chares 
the  Athenian,  he  gains  several  advantages,  ib.  he  is  overpow¬ 
ered,  and  retires  into  Macedonia,  ib.  Ochus  receives  him  again 
into  favour,  497.  &c.  his  fidelity  to  Darius,  565. 

Artagerses,  officer  of  Arlaxerxes  Mnemon,  is  killed  in  the 
bat.1  le  ofCunaxa,  i.  355. 

Artainta,  niece  of  Xerxes,  i.  266.  violent  passion  of  that 
prince  for  her,  ib.  fatal  sequel  of  that  passion,  ib. 

Artaphernes,  governor  of  Sardis  for  his  brother  Darius,  wish¬ 
es  to  compel  the  Athenians  to  reinstate  Hippias,  i.  222.  he 
marches  against  the  island  of  Naxos,  with  design  to  surprise 
it.,  238.  he  is  besieg.-d  at  Sardis  by  the  Athenians,  240.  he  dis¬ 
covers  the  conspiracy  of  Histireus,  ib.  he  marches  against  the 
revolted  Ionians,  ib. 

Artaphernes,  ambassador  of  Artaxerxes  to  the  LacedEemo- 
nians,  n  310. 

Artarius,  brother  of  ArtaxerXes  Longimanus,  i.  279. 
Artavasdes,  king  of  Armenia,  ii.  296. 

Artaxerxes  I.  surnamed  Longimanus,  by  the  instigation  of 
Artabanes.  kills  his  brother  Darius  and  ascends  the  iLrone  of 
Persj^,  i.  272.  be  rids  himself  of  Artabanes,  ib.  he  destroys  the 
partv  of  Artabanes,  273.  and  that  of  Hystaspes  his  elder  broth¬ 
er.  274.  he  gives  Themistocles  refuge,  ib.  his  joy  for  the  arri¬ 
val  of  that  Athenian,  ib.  alarmed  by  the  conquests  of  the 
Athenians,  he  forms  the  design  of  sending  Themistoclos  into 
Attica  at.  the  bead  of  an  army,  277.  Egypt  revolts  against  him, 

?78.  he  compells  it  to  relurn  to  its  obedience,  ib.  he  gives  up 
narus  to  his  mother,  contrary  to  the  faith  of  a  treaty,  279. 
he  permits  Ezra  to  return  to  Jerusalem  first,  and  then  Nehemi- 
ah,  ib.  he  concludes  a  treaty  with  the  Greeks,  283.  he  dies, 
310. 

.Arlaxerxes  If.  surnamed  Mnemon,  is  crowned  king  of  Per¬ 
sia,  i.  347.  Cyrus  his  brother  attempis  to  murder  him.  ib.  Ar¬ 
taxerxes,  sends  him  back  to  his  government  of  Asia  Minor,  ib. 
he  marches  against.  Cyrus,  advancing  to  dethrone  him,  354. 
gives  him  battle  at  Cunaxa.  ib.  and  kills  him  with  his  own 
hand,  355.  he  cannot  force  the  Greeks  in  his  brother’s  army 
to  surrender  themselves  to  him,  357.  he  puts  Tis.-aphernes  to 
death,  369.  he  concludes  a  treaty  with  the  Greeks,  373.  he  at¬ 
tacks  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  375,  &c.  he  judges  the  affair 
of  Tiribazus,  his  expedition  against  the  Caducians,  378.. &c. 

Artaxerxes  sends  an  ambassador  into  Greece  to  reconcile  the 
states,  i.  478.  he  receives  a  deputation  from  the  Greeks,  ib. 
honours  which  he  pays  to  Pelopidas,  ib.  he  undertakes  to  re¬ 
duce  Egypt.,  486.  that  enterprise  miscarries,  ib.  he  meditates 
a  second  attempt  against  Egypt.  487.  most  of  the  provinces  of 
his  empire  revolt  against  him,  488.  troubles  at.  the  court  of  Ar¬ 
taxerxes  concerning  his  successor,  ib.  death  of  that  prince, 
489. 

Arlaxerxes  III.  before  called  Ochus.  See  Ochus. 

Artaxias,  king  of  Armenia,  ii.  199. 

Artemidorus  invested  with  the  supreme  authority  at  Syra¬ 
cuse,  ii.  291. 

Artemisia,  queen  of  Halicarnassus,  supplies  Xerxes  with 
troops  in  his  expedition _a gainst  Greece,  i.  252.  her  courage  in 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  258. 

Artemisia,  wife  of  Mausolus,  reigns  in  Caria  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  i.  494.  honours  which  she  renders  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  Mausolus,  ib.  she  takes  Rhodes,  ib.  her  death,  ib. 

Artomisium,  promontory  pf  Eubcea,  famous  for  the  victory 
of  the  Greeks  over  the  Persians,  i.  456. 

Artemon,  Syrian.  Part  that  queen  Laodice  makes  him  play, 
ii.  80.. 

Artistona,  daughter  of  Cyrus,  wife  of  Darius,  i.  228. 
Artoxares,  eunuch  of  Darius  Nothus,  forms  a  conspiracy 
against  that,  prince,  i.  311.  he  is  put.  to  death,  ib. 

Arts.  Origin  and  progress  of  the  arts,  i.  194.  arts  banished 
from  Spertaby  Lyourgus,  215.  and  had  in  honour  at  Athens  by 
Solon,  219. 

Artyphius,  son  of  Megabyzus,  revolts  against  Ochus,  i.  310. 
he  is  suffocated  in  ashes,  311. 

Aruspices.  Spe  Augury. 

Arymbas,  king  of  Epirus,  i.  414. 

Asa,  king  of  Judah,  defeats  the  army  of  Zara,  king  of  Ethi¬ 
opia,  i.  64. 

.Asdrubal,  TIamilcar’s  son-in-law,  commands  the  .Cartha¬ 
ginian  army  in  Spain,  i.  99.  he  builds  Carthagena,  ib.  he  is 
killed  treacherously  by  a  Gaul,  ib. 

Asdrubal,  surnamed  Calvus,  is  made  prisoner  in  Sardinia  by 
the  Roman-,  i.  110. 

Asdrubal,  Hannibal’s  brother, commands  the  troopsin  Spain 
after  his  brother’s  departure,  i.  101.  he  receives  orders  from 
Carthage  to  march  to  Italy  to  ihe  aid  of  his  brother.  111.  he 
sets  forward,  and  is  defeated,  112.  he  loses  a  great  battle  near 
the  river  Met.aurus,  and  is  killed  in  it,  ib. 

AsH  rubai,  Gisgo’s  brother,  commands  the  Carthaginian 
troops  in  Spain,  i.  112. 

Asdrubal,  surnamed  Hcedus,  is  sent  by  the  Carthaginians  tq 
Rom'1  to  demand  peace,  i.  114. 

Asdrubal,  Masinissa’s  grandson,  commands  in  Carthage  du¬ 
ring  the  siege  of  that  city  by  Scipio,  i.  124.  another  Asdrubal 
causes  him  to  be  put  to  death,  125. 

Asdrubal,  Carthaginian  general,  is  condemned  to  die;  and 
wherefore,  i.  122.  the  Carthaginians  appoint  him  general  of 
I  he  troops  without  their  walls.  124.  he  causes  another  Asdrii- 
hal,  who  commanded  within  the  city,  1o  be  put,  to  death,  125. 
N.  his  cruelty  to  the  Roman  prisoners,  ib.  after  the  taking  of 
the  city,  he  intrenches  himself  in  the  temple  of  Esculapius, 
126.  he  surrenders  himself  to  Scipio,  ib.  tragical  end  of  his  wife 
and  children,  ib. 

Ashes.  Smothering  in  ashes  a  punishment  amongst  the 
Persians,  i.  310. 

Asmonean  family.  Duration  of  their  reign  in  Judaea,  i.  275. 
Aspasia,  celebrated  courtesan,  i.  287.  she  marnes  Pericles, 
290.  accusation  formed  against  her  at  Athens,  ib.  her  great, 
knowledge  occasions  her  being  ranked  amongst  the  sophists. 

Aspic,  serpent  whose  bite  is  mortal,  ii.  58. 

Aspis,  governor  for  Artaxerxes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cap¬ 
padocia,  revolts  against  that  prince,  i.  379.  he  is  punished  soon 
after,  ib. 

Assur,  son  of  Shem,  who  gave  his  name  to  Assyria,  i.  134. 
Assyria,  i.  133. 

Assyrians.  First  empire  of  the  Assyrians,  1. 133.  dural  ion 
of  that  empire,  ib.  kings  of  the  Assyrians,  135.  &c,  second  em¬ 
pire  of  the  Assyrians,  both  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  140.  sub¬ 
version  of  that  empire  by  Cyrus,  ICC. 


Aster,  of  Amphipolis,  shoots  out  Philip’s  right  eye,  i.  508 
that  prince  puts  him  to  death,  ib.  .  . 

Astrology,  judicial:  falsehood  of  that  science,  i.  196. 

Astronomy.  Nations  that  applied  themselves  first  to  it,  l. 
56.  19G-  „  a  . 

Astyages,  king  of  the  Medes,  called  in  scripture  Ahasuerus. 
i.  148.  he  gives  h  is  daughter  in  Carriage  to  Cambyses,  kwg  of 
Persia,  ib.  causes  Cyrus  his  grandson  to  come  to  his  court,  153. 

Astyrnedes,  deputy  to  Rome  by  the  Rhodians,  endeavours  to 
appease  the  anger  of  the  senate,  ii.  229.  . 

Asychis,  king  of  Egypt,  author  of  the  Jaw  concerning  loans, 
i.  64.  famous  pyramid  built  by  his  order,  ib.  ... 

Atheas,  king  of  Scythia,  is  defeated  by  Philip,  against 
whom  he  had  declared  war,  l.  518. 

Athenaa,  or  Panathenaea :  feasts  celebrated  at  Athens,  l. 
416.  -  ,  ,  - 

Athenasus,  general  of  Antigonus,  is  sent  by.  that  .prince 
against. the  Nabathaean  Arabians,  ii.  34.  he  perishes  in  that 
expedition,  ib. 

Athenseus,  brother  of  Eumenes,  is  sent  ambassador  by  that 
prince  to  Rome,  ii.  182. 

Athena?us,  governor  for  Antiochus  in  Judea  and  Samaria, 
to  establish  that  prince’s  religion  in  them,  ii.  197- 

Arhenion,  courtier  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  goes  to  Jerusalem 
by  order  of  that  prince1,  ii.  83. 

Athens.  Athenians.  Foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Athens, 
i.  207.  kings  of  Alliens,  ib.  the  Arc  Irons  succeed  them,  208. 
Draco  is  chosen  legislator,  216.  then  Solon,  217-  Pisistrai  us  ty- 
ranl  of  Athens,  220,  &c.  the  Athenians  recover  their  liberty, 
222.  Hippias  attempts  in  vain  to  re-establish  the  tyranny,  ib. 
the  Athenians,  in  conjunction  with  the  Ionians,  burn  the  city 
of  Sardis,  239.  Darius  prepares  to  avenge  i hat  insult,  ib.  fam¬ 
ous  Athenian  captains  at  that  time,  240.  Darius’s  heralds  are 
put  to  death  there,  243.  the  Athenians  under  Miltiades  gain  a 
famous  victory  over  the  Persians  at  Marathon,  ib.  moderate 

reward  granted  Miltiades,  245. - The  Athenians,  attacked 

by  Xerxes,  choose  Tbemistocles  general.  254.  they  resign  the 
honour  of  commanding  the  fleet  to  the  .Lacedaemonians,  257. 
they  are  reduced  to  abandon  their  <ji ty ,  ib.  Athens  is  burnt  by 
the  Persians,  368.  battle  of  Salamis,  in  which  the  Athenians 
acquire  infinite  glory,  ib.  they  abandon  their  city  a  second 
time,  260.  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  cut  the  Pe  rsian 
army  to  pieces  near  Plat.aea,  264.  they  defeat  the  Persian  fleet 
at  tne  same  time  near  Mycale,  265.  they  rebuild  the  walls  of 
their  city,  266.  the  command  of  the  Greeks  in  general  transfer¬ 
red  to  the  Athenians,  268. - The  Athenians,  under  Cimon, 

gain  a  double  victory  over  the  Persians  near  the  river  Euryme- 
don,  277.  they  support  the  Egyptians  in  their  revolt,  against 
Persia,  278  their  considerable  losses  in  that  war,  ib.  seeds  of 
division  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  282.  peace  re-established 
between  the  two  states,  283.  the  Athenians  gain  several  victo¬ 
ries  over  the  Persians,  which  obliges  Artaxerxes  Jo  conclude  a 
peace  highly  glorious  for  the  Greeks,  ib  jealousy  and  differen¬ 
ces  between  Attica  and  Sparta,  287.  treaty  of  peace  for  thirty 
years  between  the  two  states,  ib.  the  Athenians  besiege  Sa¬ 
mos,  ib.  they  send  aid  to  the  Corcyrseans,  288.  they  besiege  Po- 
tidaea,  ib.  open  rupture  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  289.  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  298.  reciprocal  ravages  of 

Attica.and  Peloponnesus,  299.- - Plague  of  Athens,  301.  the 

Athenians  seize  Potidjea,  302.  they  send  forces  against  the  isle 
of  Lesbos,  305.  and  make  themselves  masters  of  MitvJene,  306. 
the  plague  breaks  out  again  at  Athens,  308.  the  Athenians 
take  Pylus,  ib.  and  are  besieged  in  it,  ib.  they  lake  the  troops 
shut  up  in  the  .isle  of  Sphact.eria,  ib.  they  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  isle  of  Cythera,  312.  they  are  defeated  by  the 
Thebans  near  Delium,  ib.  truce  for  a  year  between  Athens  and 
Sparta,  313.  the  Athenians  are  defeated  near  Amphipolis,  ib. 
treaty  of  peace  for  fifty  years  between  the  Athenians  and  La¬ 
cedaemonians,  314. - The  Athenians,  at  ihe  instigation  of 

Alcibiades,  renew  ihe  war  against  Sparta,  316.  they  engage* 
bv  his  advice,  in  the  war  with  Sicily,  ib.  Athens  appoints  Al¬ 
cibiades,  Nicias,  and  Lamachus,  generals,  318.  triumphant 
departure  of  the  fleet.,  320.  it  arrives  in  Sicily,  321,  ihe  Athe¬ 
nians  recall  Alcibiades*  and  condemn  him  to  die,  ib.  after  some 
actions,  they  besiege  S\racuse,  323.  they  undertake  several 
works  that  reduce  the  city  to  extremities,  325.  they  are  defeat¬ 
ed  by  sea  and  land,  326.  See.  they  hazard  a  second  battle  by 
sea,  and  are  defeated,  331.  they  resolve  to  retire  by  land,  ib. 
they  are  reduced  to  surrender  ihemselves'  to  the  Syracusans, 
332.  i heir  generals  are  put  to  dmith.  333.  consternation  of 
Athens  upon  this  defeat,  ib.- - The  Athenians  are  abandon¬ 

ed  by  1  heir  allies*  334.  the  return  of  Alcibiades  to  Athens  is 
concerted,  335.  the  Four  Hundred  invested  with  full  authority 
at  Athens.  336.  their  power  is  annulled,  337.  Alcibiades  is  re¬ 
called,  ib.  he  occasions  the  gaining  of  several  great  advantages 
by  the  Athenians,  ib.fbe  Athenians  elect  him  generalissimo, 
338.  their  fleet  is  defeated  rear  Ephesus,  340.  the  command  is 
taken  from  Alcibiades,  ib.  they  gain  a  great,  victory  over  the 
Lacedaemonians  near  the  Arginusa?.  341.  they  are  entirely  de¬ 
feated  by  the  la  tier  near  Egos  pot  am  ns,  344.  Athene  besieged 
by  Lysander.  capitulates  and  surrenders,  345  - - Thirty  ty¬ 

rants  appointed  to  govern  Athens,  by  Lysander.  349.  she  reco¬ 
vers  her  liberty,  351,  &c.  she  <  n’ers  irito  the  league  formed 
against,  the  Lncodfetm  nians,  371.  Conon  rebuilds  the  walls  of 
Athens,  374.  the  Athenians  aid  the  Theban  exiles,  470.  they 
repent,  it  present ly  after,  472.  they  renew  the  al  liance  with  the 
Thebans,  473.  they  declare  against  the  latter  for  the  Lacedae• 
monians,478.  many  of  the  Athenian  allies  revolt,  491.  gener¬ 
als  employed  to  reduce  them,  ib.  &c..  alarm  of  ihe  Athenians, 
occasioned  bv  the  preparations  for  war  made  by  the  king  or 
Persia,  493.  they  send  aid  to  the  Megalopol  jtans,  ib.  and  a  for 
wards  to  t he  Rhodians. 494. - The  Athenians  suffer  them¬ 

selves  to  be  cajoled  by  Philip,  504.  Demosthenes  endeavours  in 
vain  to  rouse  them  from  their  lethargy, 508,  &c.  Athens  joins 
the  Lacedemonians  against  Philip,  514.  the  Athenians  under 
Phocion  drive  Philip  out.  of  Eubapa.515,  &c.  they  oblige  that 
prince  to  raise  the  siege  of  Perinthus  and  Bvzantinm,  518. 
they  form  a  league  with  the  Thebans  against  Philip,  520.  they 
lose  the  haltle  ofChaeronea*  521.  they  make  a  ireaty  with  Phi¬ 
lip,  ih.  immoderate  iov  of  Athens  upon  that  princes  death, 
524.  the  Athenians  form  a  league  against  Alexander,  530.  that 
prince  pardons  them,  531.  conduct  of  the  Athenians  in  respect 

tc  Harpa lus ,5' 93. - Commotions  at  Athens  upon  the  news 

of  Alexander  s  dealh,  ii.  13.  the  Athenians  march  against  An¬ 
ti  pa  ter,  14.  they  are  victorious  at.  first,  ib.  and  are  afterwards 
reduced  to  submit .,  15.  Antipater  makes  himself  master  of 
their  city,  ib.  I  hocion  is  condemned  to  die  by  the  Athenians, 
22.  Cassander  takes  Athens,  25.  he  makes  choice  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus  lo  govern  the  republic,  ib.  Athens  taken  bv  Deme¬ 
trius  Pohorcetes,  36.  excessive  honours  paid  to  Antigonus  and 
his  son  Demetrius  by  the  Athenians,  37.  Athens  besieged  by 
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Cassander,  and  delivered  by  Demetrius,  46.  excessive  flattery 
of  Demetrius  by  the  Athenians,  ib.  Athens  shuts  its  gates 
against  Demetrius,  49.  he  takes  that  city,  50.  Athens  declares 
against  Antigor.us  Gonatas,  74.  and  is  taken  by  that,  prince, 

who  puts  a  garrison  into  it,  ib. - The  Athenians  carry  their 

complaints  against  Philip  to  Rome,  J36.  that  prince  besieges 
their  city,  ib.  decrees  of  Athens  against  Philip,  138.  she  sends 
three  famous  Philosophers  upon  an  embassy  to  Rome,  and 
wherefore,  235.  Athens  taken  by  Archelans,  310.  Aristion 
makes  himself  tyrant  of  that  city,  ib.  his  ciuelties  there,  ib. 

it  is  besieged  and  retaken  by.SvIla,  ib.  &c. - Government  ot 

Athens,  i.  401.  foundation  o.l  the  government  instituted  by  bo- 
lon,  ib.  abuses  introduced  into  the  government  by  Pericles, 
281.  inhabitants  of  Athens,  402.  senate,  ib.  Areopagus,  403. 
magistrates,  404.  assemblies  of  the  people,  405.  other  tribu¬ 
nals,  ib.  revenues  of  Athens,  ib.  education  of  youth,  407.  dif¬ 
ferent  species  of  troops  of  which  the  armies  of  Athens  were 
composed,  400.  choice  of  the  general',  525.  equipment  of  gal¬ 
leys  at  Athens,  500.  exemptions  and  honours  granted  by  that 
city  to  those  who  had  rendered  it  great  services,  501.  orations 
pronounced  by  order  of  the  state  in  honour  of  those  who  had 
died  for  their  country,  522.  of  religion,  415.  feasts  of  the  Pana- 
thenaea,  ib.  Bacchus,  4J0.  and  Eleusis,  417. - Peculiar  cha¬ 

racter  of  the  people  of  Athens,  412.  easily  enraged,  and  soon 
appeased,  ib.  sometimes  ungrateful  to  theiT  generals,  and  those 
who  had  served  them  best,  341.  humane  to  their  enemies,  350. 
taste  of  the  Athenians  for  the  arts  and  sciences,  414.  their  pas¬ 
sion  for  the  representations  of  the  theatre,  432,  common  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  414. 

Athlefae.  Etymology  of  the  word,  i.  424.  exercises  of  the 
Athlat®*  ib.  trial  through  which  they  passed  before  they 
fought,  ib.  rewards  granted  to  them  when  victorious,  428. 

A  i hlothetae,  their  function,  i.  424. 

Athos,  famous  mountain  of  Macedonia,  i.  250. 

Atossa,  wife  of  Artaxerxes  Mnerm  n,  i.  489. 

Atossa.  daughter  of  Cyrus,  and  wife  of  Cambyses  first,  and 
after  ofSmcrdis  the  Magian,  1. 183.  she  is  last  married  to  Da¬ 
rius,  228.  Dernoeedes  cures  her  of  a  dangerous  distemper,  230. 
she  persuades  Darius  to  send  him  into  Greece,  and  why,ib. 
she  is  called  Vashti  in  Scripture,  231. 

At  reus,  son  of  Pelops,  king  of  Mycei  a?,  i.  207. 

Atropates,  one  of  Alexander’s  generals:  provinces  which 
fell  to  him  afterthat  prince’s  death,  ii.  15.  causes  himself  to  be 
declared  king  of  them.  20. 

Attains  I.  King  of  Pergamus,  ii.  82.  war  between  that,  prince 
and  Seleucus,  103.  Attalus  joins  the  Romans  in  the  war  against 
Philip,  121.  gains  several  advantages  over  that  prince,  134. 
dies,  143.  his  magnificent  use  of  his  riches,  ib. 

Attalus  II.  surnamed  Philadelphus,  prevails  upon  the 
Achseans  to  revoke  their  decree  against  his  brother,  ii.  214. 
comes  ambassador  to  Rome, 229  reigns  in  Cappadocia  as  guar¬ 
dian  to  Attalus  his  nephew,  234.  war  between  Attalus  and 
Prusias,  ib.  death  of  Ai talus,  256. 

..  Attalus  III.  surnamed  Philometor,  goes  to  Rome,  and  why, 
ii.234.  ascends  the  throne  of  Cappadocia,  after  the  death  of  his 
uncle,  and  causes  him  to  be  much  regretted  through  his  vices, 
256-  dies,  and  by  his  will  leaves  his  dominions  to  the  Roman 
people,  ib. 

Attalus.  Syracusan,  discovers Jhe  intelligence  held  by  Mar- 
cellus  in  Syracuse  to  Epicydes,  ii.  302. 

.  Attalus,  Philip’s  lieutenant,  is  sent  by  that  prince  into  Asia 
Minor,  i.  523.  marriage  of  his  niece  Cleopatra  with  Philip,  ib. 
Alexander’s  quarrel  with  Attalus  in  the  midst  of  the  feast, 
524.  Alexander  causes  him  to  be  assassinated,  530.  _ 

Attica  divided  by  Cecrops  into  twelve  cantons,  i.  207.  See 
Athens. 

Atyadse,  descendants  of  Atj’s,  i.  148. 

Atys,  son  of  Croesus,  good  qualities  of  that  prince,  i.  151.  his 
death, ib. 

Augury  :  puerilit  ies  of  that  science,  i.  418. 

Augustus.  See  Cjesar  Augustus. 

Autophradates,  governor  of  Lydia  for  Artaxerxes  Mnemon, 
is  charged  by  that  prince  with  the  war  against  Dat antes,  i.  380. 
is  defeated,  ib.  retires  into  his  government,  ib.  joins  with  the 
provinces  of  Asia  in  their  revolt  against  Artaxerxes,  488. 

Axiochus,  Athenian,  takes  upon  him  the  defence  of  the  gen¬ 
erals  condemned  to  die  after  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  i.  342. 
Axithea,  wife  of  Nicocles,  kills  herself,  ii.  33. 

Azarias,  one  of  the  three  Hebrews  miraculously  preserved  in 
the  midst  of  the  flames,  i.  143. 

Azotus,  a  city  of  Palestine,  i.  33. 

B 

Baal.  See  Bel. 

Babel,  description  of  that  tower,  i.  137. 

Babylon,  Babylonians  ;  foundation  of  the  city  of  Babylon,  i. 
133.  description  of  that  city,  135.  kings  of  Babylon,  141.  dura¬ 
tion  of  its  empire,  ib.  siege. and  taking  of  that  city  by  Cyrus, 
168.  its  revolt,  against  Darius.  231.  that  prihee  reduces  it  to 
obedience,  232.  Alexander  makes  himself  master  of  Babylon, 
560.  Destruction  of  Babylon  foretold  in  severaj  parte  of  the 
Scripiure,  266.  curse  pronounced  against,  that  city,  170.  eager¬ 
ness  of  princes  to  destroy  it,  ib.  the  Babylonians  laid  the  first 
foundation  of  astronomy,  196. 

Bacchidas,  eunuch  of  Mithridates,  ii.  318. 

Bacchides,  governor  of  Mesopotamia,  under  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  and  Demetrius  Soter,  is  defeated  in  many  engagements 
by  Judas  Maccabeus,  ii.  247,  &c. 

Bacchis,  whose  descendants  reigned  at  Corinth,  i.  208. 
Bacchus,  feasts  instituted  at  Athens  in  honour  of  him,  i.  416. 
Bacchylicles,  Greek  poet,  i.  293. 

Bsetica,  part  of  old  Spain,  i.  79. 

Bagoas,  eunuch  of  Ochus,  commands  a  detachment  during 
that  prince’s  expedition  against  Egypt,  i.  496.  poisons  Ochus, 
497.  places  Arses  upon  the  throne  of  Persia,  ib.  causes  that 
prince  to  be  put  to  death,  and  places  Darius  Codofnanus  upon 
the  throne  in  his  stead,  ib.  falls  into  the  hands  of  Alexander, 
568.  gains  an  ascendancy  over  that  prince,  ib.  causes  by  his  in¬ 
trigues  Orsines  to  he  put  to  death,  591,  &c. 

Baeoph&nes,  governor  of  the  citadel  of  Babylon,  surrenders 
to  Alexanders.  561. 

Bagorazus,  Artaxerxes’s  eunuch,  is  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Xerxes,  i.  310. 

Bala.  See  Alexander  Bala. 

Baleares  islands :  why  so  called,  i.  79. 

Barca.  See  Hamilcar,  surnamed  Barca, 

Bsrsina,  wife  of  Alexander,  ii.  11.  Polysperehon  puts  her  to 
death,  35.  .  f 

Basket.  Procession  of  the  basket  at  Athens,  i.  418. 

Bastards :  Jaw  of  Athens  against  them,  i.  303. 

Bastarn®,  people  of  Sarmatia  in  Europe  ;  their  character,  ii. 
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Battalion,  sacred,  of  the  Thebans,  i.  474. 

Battles  and  combats  celebrated  in  ancient,  history.  Near  the 
coast  of  Mj  le,  i.  90.  near  Ecnomus,  ib.  of  Ticinus,  104.  ofTre- 
bia,  J05,  of  Thrasymenus,  J06.  of  Cannth,  107.  of  Zama,  113. 
of  Thrymbra,  102.  of  Marathon,  243.  of  Thermopylae,  254.  of 
Artemisium,  256.  of  Salamis,  258.  of  PJateea,  201.  of  Mycale, 
265.  of  the  river  Eurymedon,  276.  of  Arginuste,  341.  of  jEgos- 
potamos,  343.  ot  Cunaxa,  354.  of  Leuctra,  473.  of  Mantinea, 
482.  &c.  of  Chteronea.  520.  of  the  Gramcus,  533.  of  Issus,  539. 
of.  Ar  be  la,  540.  of  the  Hjdaspes,  584.  of  lpsus,  ii.  47.  of  Sela- 
sin,  99.  of  Raplua,,  108,  o!  Caphyge,  110.  of  Eli.-,  122,  &c.  of 
Octolophos,  142.  of  pynoscephalie,  144.  of  mount  .Corychus, 
161.  of  Elea.  102.  of  Myonnesus,  163.  of  Magnesia,  104.  of 
Bethsurn,  £01.  of  the  river  Peneus,  212.  of  Pydna,  222.  of  Leu* 
copetra,239.  of  Carrte,  280.  of  ’Cabira;,  318.  of  Arsamia,  323. 
of  Actium,  341. 

Bee  ;  name  given  to  Sophocles,  i.  432. 

Bel,  divinity  adored  by  the  Assyrians;  temple  erected  in 
honour  of  h i m ,  i.  1 37. 

Belesis,  king  of  Babylon.  See  Nabonassar. 

Belgius,  at.  the  head  of  ihe  Gauls,  makes  an  irruption  into 
Macedonia,  ii.  61.  defeats  Ceraunus,  and  is  soon  alter  defeated 
himself,  ib. 

.Belshazzar,  king  of  Babylon,  called  also  Labynit,<  r  Nabo- 
nid,  i.  144.  is  besieged  in  Babj  Ion  by  Cyrus,  169.  gives  a  great 
feast  to  his  whole  court  the  same  night,  that  city  is  taken,  ib. 
be  is  killed  in  his  palace,  169.  his  death  foretold  in  Scripture, 
144. 

Belus,  name  given  to  Amenophis,  i.  61.  and  to  Nimrod,  137. 
Belus,  the  Assyrian,  i.  134. 

Berenice,  wife  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  ii.  53.  influence  of  that 
princess  over  her  husband,  ib. 

Berenice,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  marries  Antio¬ 
chus  Theos,  ii.  79.  Antiochus  repudiates  her,  ib.  Laodice  caus¬ 
es  her  to  be  put  to  death,  80.  . 

Brrenice,  wife  of  Ptolemy  Eueigetes,  ii.  86. .Ptolemy  Philo- 
pator  causes  her  to  be  put  to  death.  106.  Berenice’s  hair,  81. 
Berenice,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus.  See  Cleopatra. 
Berenice,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  reigns  in  Egypt  du¬ 
ring  her  father’s  absence,  ii.  331.  marries  Seleucus  Cybiosactes, 
ana  then  causes  him  to  be  put  to  death,  332.  marries  Archela- 
us.  ib.  Ptolemy  puts  her  to  death,  ib. 

Berenice,  wife  of  Mithridates,  ii.  318.  unhappy  death  of  that 
princess,  ib. . 

Berosus,  historian,  ii.  76.  . 

Bossus,  chief  of  the  Bactrians,  betrays  Darius  and  puts  him 
in  chains,  i.  565.  assassinates  that  prince,  506.  is  seized  and  de¬ 
livered  up  to  Alexander,  572.  that  prince  causes  him  to  be  ex¬ 
ecuted,  575.  ,  _  ,  , 

Bestia  (.Calpurnius,)is  sent  by  the  Romans  against  Jugurtha, 
i.  131.  his  conduct  in  that  war,  ib. 

Bethulia,  city  of  Israel:  siege  of  that  city  by  Holophernes, 
i.  147. 

Bias,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  i.  226.  . 

Bibius,  commander  in  AStolia  for  the  Romans,  ii.  231.  his 
conduct  in  that  province,  ib. 

Biblos,  city  of  Phoenicia,  i.  545. 

Bibulus  (M.  Calpurnius,)  is  appointed  by  the  Romans  to 
command  in  Syria,  after  the  defeat  of  Grasses  by  the  Parthi* 
ans,  ii.  284.  his  incapacity,  ib,.  . 

Birs-Nemroud,  a  muss  of  ruins  at  Babylon,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  temple  of  Belus,  i.  171.  N.  „ 

Bisaltee,  people  of  Thiace :  valiant  action  of  one  of  the  kings, 
i.  255. 

Bithynia,  province  of  Asia  Minor,  historical  inquiry  respect¬ 
ing  its  name,  extent,  and  population,  ii.  75.  N.  its  political 
state,  ibl  N.  kings  of  Bithynia,  Mithridates  possesses  himself 
of  it,  ii.  310.  it  is  reduced  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire* 

Biton  and  Cleobis,  Argives,  models  of  fraternal  friendship,  i. . 
150. 

Bocc.hus,  king  of  Mauritania,  Jugurtha’s  father-in-law,  l. 
132.  delivers  up  his  son  to  the  Romans,  ib. 

Boeotarch,  principle  magistrate  of  Thebes. 

Bceotia,  part  of  Greece,  i.205.  unjust  prejudice  against  that 
country,  4o4. 

Boeotians.  See  Thebans.  ,  _  _  .  .  ,  . 

Boges,  governor  of  Eione  for  the  king  of  Persia,  1.275.  his 
excess  of  bravery,  276.  ,  , 

Bolis,  Cretan  :  his  stratagem  and  treason  to  Achaeus,  n.  109. 
Bomilcar,  Carthaginian  general,  makes  himself  tyrant  of 
Carthage,  i.  86.  is  put  to  death,  ib.  ,  t 

Bosphorus,  Cimmerian,  country  subject  to  Mithridates,  n. 
328. 

Bostar,  commander  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sardinia,  is  mur¬ 
dered  by  the  mercenaries,  i.  98. 

Brachmans,  Indian  philosophers,  i.  585.  their  opinions,  em¬ 
ployments,  and  manner  of  living,  586.  &c. 

Brai  chidee,  family  of  Melivus,  sett  led  by  Xerxes  in  the 
Upper  Asia,  and  destroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great,  i.  572. 

Brasidas.  Lacedaemonian  general,  distinguishes  himself  at 
the  siege  c4  P.vlos,  i.  308.  his  expeditions  into  Thrace,  312.  takes 
Amphipolis,  ib.  defends  that  place  against  Cleon,  and  receives 
a  wound  of  which  he  dies,  373. 

Brennus,  general  of  the  Gauls,  makes  an  irruption.into  Pan- 
nonia,  ii.  61.  Macedonia,  ib.  and  Greece,  ib.  perishes  in  the  last 
enterprise,  62.  . 

Bruchion,  quarter  of  the  city  of  Alexandria,  ii.  335. 
Bucephalia,  city  built  by  Alexander,  i.  529, 

Bucephalus,  war-horse,  backed  by  Alexander,  i.  529.  won¬ 
ders  related  of  that  horse,  ib. 

Burial  of  the  dead  in  the  earth,  i.  200.  burial  of  kings  amongst 
the  Scythians,  233,  care  of  the  ancients  to  procure  burial  for 
the  dead,  342.  .  ,  . 

Burning-glass,  by  the  means  of  which  Archimedes  is  said  to 
have  bufnt  the  Roman  fleet,  ii.  301. 

Busin's,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  60.  .  . 

^Busiris,  brother  of  Amenophis,  infamous  for  Ins  cruelty,  i. 

Bybios,  city  of  the  isle  of  Prosopitis,  i.  278. 

Byrsa,  name  of  the  citadel  of  Carthage,  i.  125. 

Byzantium,  city  of  Thrace,  delivered  bv  the  Greeks  from 
the  power  of  the  Persians,  i.  268.  submits  to  the  Athenians, 
338.  besieged  by  Philip,  5J6. 

C 

CABXR.JE,  city  of  Asia,  famous  for  Lucullus’s  victory  ove 
Mithridates,  ii.  318.  . 

Cadiz,  city  of  Spain,  i.  79.  .  , 

Cadmus,  Phoenician,  seizes  Bceotia,  and  builds  iriebes  there, 
i.  208.  it  was  he  who  introduced  the  use  ol  letters  into  Greece, 
i.  63. 
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Cadusians,  people  of  Assyria*  submit  to  Cyrus,  i.  160.  revolt 
against  Artaxerxes,  378.  Tiribazus  makes  them  return  to  their 
duty,  ib. 

.  Ctelestis,  Urania,  or  the  moon,  goddess  of  the  Carthaginians, 
1.  71. 

Caesar  (.Julius.)  his  power  at  Rome,  ii.  324,  restores  Ptolemy 
Auletes,  330.  goes  to  Egypt  in  hopes  of  finding  Pompey  there, 
333.  makes  himself  judge  between  Ptolemy  and  his  sister  Cleo¬ 
patra,  334.  his  passion  for  that  princess,  ib.  battles  between  his 
troops  and  the  Alexandrians',  335.  he  gives  the  crown  of  Egypt 
to,  Cleopatra  and  Ptolemy,  336.  confirms  the  Jews  in  their 
privileges,  ib.  gains  a  great,  victory  over  Pharnaoes,  and  drives 
him  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Pon  tus,  337.  is  killed  soon  after,  ib. 

.  Ca3sar  (Qfctavius,)  afterwards  surnamed  .Augustus,  joins 
with  Antony  and  Lepidus  to  avenge  Cesar’s  death,  ii.  337. 
quarrels  with  Antony.  339.  gaines  a  great  victory  over  him  near 
Actium,342.  goes  to  Egypt,  ib.  besieges  Alexandria,  ib.  inter¬ 
view  of  Caesar  and  Cleopatra,  343.  is  deceived  by  that  princess, 
whom  he  was  in  hopes  of  deceiving,  ib. 

Caesarion,  son  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  336.  is  pro¬ 
claimed  king  of  Egypt,  jointly  with  his  mother, '340. 

.  Caina,  city  of  Pontus,  taken  from  Mithridates  by  Pompey, 
ii.  328. 

Cairo,  its  famous  castle  in  Egypt,  i.  44. 

Calanus,  Indian,  philosopher,  comes  to  the  court,  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  i.  586.  dies  voluntarily  upon  a  funeral  pile, 
592,  &c. 

Chalcidaeus,  in  the  name  of  the  Lacedemonians,  concludes  a 
treaty  with  Tissaphernes,  i.  334. 

Cal 1  as , son  of  Harpalus,  officer  in  Alexander’s  army,  i.  533. 

Callias,  citizen  of  Athens,  is  cited  before  the  judges  upon  ac- 
punt  of  Aristides,  i.  271.  is  appointed  plenipotentiary  for 
Athens  to  Artaxerxes,  283. 

Callibius,  Spartan,  is  appointed  governor  of  the  citadel  of 
Athens,  i.  345. 

Calljcrates,  Spartan,  kills  Epaminondas  in  the  battle  of 
Mantinea,  i.  483. 

..Callicrates, deputed  by  the  Achaeans  to  Rome, betrays  thorn, 
ii.  181.  prevents  t£ie  Achaeans  from  aiding  the  two  brothers, 
the  Ptolemies,  against  Antiochus,  195.  impeaches  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans  all  the  Achaeans  who  had  seemed  to  favour  Perseus,  231. 

Callieratidas  succeeds  Lysander  in  the  command  of  the  Lac¬ 
edaemonian  fleet,  j.  340.  goes  to  the  court  of  Cyrus  the  Young¬ 
er,  341.  is  defeated  near  the  island  of  Arginusse,  and  killed  m 
the  battle,  ib.  ... 

,  Callimachus,  polemarch  at  Athens,  joins  the  party  of  Miltia- 
des,  i..243. 

Callimachus,  governor  of  Amisus  for  Mithridates,  defends 
that  city  against  Lucullus,  and  then  sets  it  on  fire,.ii.  318. 

Callippus,  Athenian,  assassinates  Dion,  and  seizes  the  ty¬ 
ranny  of  Syracuse,  i.  461.  &c.  is  soon  after  assassinated  him¬ 
self,  462. 

Callisthenes,  philosopher  in  the  train  of  Alexander,  i.  579. 
that  prince  causes  him  to  be  put  to  death,  ib.  character  of  that 
philosopher,  ib. 

Callixenes,  Athenian  orator,  accuses  the  Athenian  generals 
falsely  in  the  senate,  i.  342.  is  punished  soon  after,  343. 

Calpurnius  Bestia.  Bee  Best.ia. 

Calvinus  (Domitius,)  commands  in  Asia  for  Caesar,  ii.  335.. 

Calumniators,  or  false  accusers,  punishment  of  them  in 
Egypt,  i.  51. 

Cambylus,  general  in  the  service  of  Antiochus,  betrays 
Achaeus,  and  delivers  him  up  to  that  prince,  ii.  109. 

Cambyses,  father  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  i.  152. 

Camb.yses,  son  of  Cyrus,  ascends  the  throne  of  Persia,  i.  179. 
enters  Egypt  with  an  army,  ib.  and  makes  himself  master  of  it, 
180..  his  rage,  against  the  body  ofAmasis,  ib.  hjs  expedition 
against  ^Ethiopia,  ib.  on  his  return  he  plunders  the  temples  of 
the  city  of  Thebes,  181.  kills- the  god  Apis,  ib.  puts  his  brother 
Smerdis  to  death,  ib.  kills  Meroe,  his  sister  and  wife,  ib.  pre¬ 
pares  to  march  against  Smerdis  the  Magian,  who  bad  usurped 
the  throne,  182.  dies  of  a  wound  which  he  gives  himself  in  the 
thigh,. ib. 

Camisares,  Carian,  governor  of  Leuco-Syria,  perishes  in  the 
expedition  of  Artaxerxes  against  the  Ca.ducians._  i.  379. 

Canaanites  :  origin  of  that  people,  i.  59. 

Candaules,  king  of  Lydia,  i.  148. 

Candia,  island.  See  Crete. 

Canidius,  Antony’s  lieutenant,  ii.  342. 

Cannae,  city  of  Apulia,  famous  for  H;arinibal’s  victory  over 
the  Romans,  i.  108. 

Caphis,  Phocaean,  Sylla’s  friend,  is  sent  by  that  general  to 
Delphi,  to  receive  the  treasurer  of  it,  ii.  310.  religious  terror 
of  Caphis,  ib. 

Caphyae,  a  city  of  Peloponnesus,  known  by  the  defeat  of  Ara- 
tus,  ii.  110. 

Cappadocia,  province  of  Asia  Minor,  kings  of  Cappadocia, 
it  is  reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  ii.  309. 

Capua,  a  city  of  Italy,  abandons  the  Romans,  and  submits 
to  Hannibal,  i.  109.  is  besieged  by  the  Romans,  ib.  the  tragical 
end  of  its  principal  inhabitants.  111. 

Caranus,  first  king  of  Macedonia,  j.  20?. 

Carbo  :  oppressions  committed* by  him  at  Rome,  ii.  313. 

Cardia,  city  of  the  Chersonesus,  i.  513. 

Caridemus,  of  Orea,  is  banished  Athens,  i.  531.  persecuted 
by  Alexander,  and  retires  to  Darius  Codomanus,  ib.  his  sin¬ 
cerity  occasions  his  death,  537.  &c. 

Carmania,.province  of  Persia,  i.  591. 

Carrie,  a  city  famous  for  the  defeat  of  Crassus,  ii.  280. 

Carthage,  Carthaginians.  Foundation  of  Carthage,  i,  78.  its 
augmentation,  ib.  conquests  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa, 
ib.  in  Sardinia,.  79.  they  possess  themselves  of  the  Balearian 
isles,  ib.  in  Spain,  ib.  they  land  in  Spain,  ib.  and  in  Sicily,  80. 
first  treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  ib.  the  Carthaginians 
make  an  alliance  with  Xerxes,  ib.  are  defeaipd  in  Sicily  by 
Gelon,  ib.  take  several  places  in iSicil.y.  under  Hannibal,  ib.and 
lmilco,  82.  make  a  treaty  with  Dionysius,  ib.  war  between  the 
Carthajinians  and  Dionysius,  83.  they  besiege  Syracuse,  ib. 
are  defeated  by  Dionysius,  ib.  the  plague  rages  in  Carthage, 
84.  second  treaty  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  ib. 
the  Carthaginians  endeavour  to  seize  Sicily,  after  the  re-estab¬ 
lishment  of'Dionvsius  the  Younger,  ib.  are  defeated  by  Timo- 
leon,  81.  war  of  the  Carthaginians  with  Agathocles,  at  first  in 
Sicily,  85.  and  after  in  Africa,  ib.  they,  sustain  a  war.  in  Sicily 
against  Pyrrhus,  88.  are  called,  in  to  aid  the  M.amerlines,  who 
give  them  possession  of  their  citadel,  89.  are  driven  out  of  it  by 
the  Romans,  ib.  send  a  numerous  army  into  Sicily,  ib.  lose  a 
battle,  which  is  followed  by  the  taking  of  Agri-gen  turn,  their 
place  of  arms,  ib.  are  beaten  at  sea,  first  near  the  coast  of  My- 
le,  90.  and  after  at  Ecnomus,  ib.  sustain  the  war  against  Reg- 
ulus  in  Africa,  ib.  punishment  inflicted  by  them  upon  that  ge¬ 


neral,  93.  they  lose  a  battle  at  sea,  in  sight  of  Sicily,  ib.  their 
ardour  in  defence  of  Lilybaeum,  ib.  their  fleet  is  entirely  defea¬ 
ted  near  the  islands  of  ASgales,  94.  they  make  a  treaty  ol 
peace  with  the  Romans,  which  terminates  this  war,  9o.  war  ot 
the  Carthaginians  with  the  mercenaries,  ib.  the  Carthaginians 
are  obliged  to  abandon  Sardinia  to  the  Romans,  Do.  besiege 
and  take  Sagunlum,  100.  war  renewed  between  the  two  states, 
.101.  the  Carthaginians  pass  the  Rhone,  ib.  then  the  Alps,  102. 
their  entrance  into  Italy,  103.  they  gain  several  victories  over 
the  Romans  near  theTicinus,  ib. near  Trebia, 304. near  Ihras- 
ymenus,  105.  lose  several  battles  in  Spain,  107.  gain  a  famous 
victory  over  the  Romans  at  Cannae,  ib.  bad  success  of  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  110,  &c.  they  are  attacked  in  Africa  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  111.  recall  Hannibal  from  Italy,  112.  are  entirely  defea¬ 
ted  at  Zama,  113.  demand  peace  of  the  Romans,  114.  and  ob¬ 
tain  it,  ib.  disputes  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Masimssa, 
120.  third  war  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans,  122.  Carthage 
sends  deputies  to  Rome,  to  declare  that  it  submits  to  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  Romans,  123.  the  latter  order  the  Carthaginians 
to  abandon  their  city,  ib.  the  Carthaginians  resolve,  to  defend 
themselves,  124.  the  Roinans  besiege  Carthage,  ib.  it,  is  taken 
and  demolished  by  Scipio,  125,  &c.  Carthage  is  rebuilt  by  Cae¬ 
sar,  128.  the  Saracens  destroyed  it  entirely,  ib. - -Carthage 

formed  upon  the  model  of  Tyre,  70.  religion  of  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  ib.  their  barbarous  worship  of  Saturn,  71.  government 
of  the  Carthaginians,  72.  Suffetes,  ib.  senate,  ib.  people,  73. 
tribunal  of  the  hundred,  ib.  defects  in  the  government  of  Car¬ 
thage,  ib.  the  courts  of  justice  and  the  finances,  reformed  by 
Hannibal,  ib.  wise  custom  of  the  Carthaginians  in  sending  co¬ 
lonies  into  different. countries,  74.  commerce  of  Carthage,  the 
principal  source  of  its  riches. and  power,  ib.  discovery  of  the 
gold  and  silver  mines  in  Spain  by  the  Carthaginians,  second 
source  of  the  riches  and  power  of  Carthage,  ib.  military  power 
of  Carthage,  75.  arts  and  sqiencesjn  little  esteem. there,  76.  cha 
racter.  manners,  and  qualities  of  the  Carthaginians,  77. 

Carthaginia,  city  of  Spain,  i.  99. 

Carthalo,  commander  of  the  auxiliary  troops  of  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  declared  guilty  of  treason,  and  why,  i.  122. 

Cassander,  general  of  the  Thracians  ana  Paeonians,  in  the 
army  of  Alexander,  i.  533. 

Cassander,  son  of  Antipator,  i.  597.  provinces  which  fell  to 
him  after  Alexander’s  death,  ii.  12.  he  puts  Demades  and  his 
son  to  death,  ib.  is  associated  with  Polysperchon  in  the  regency 
of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  ib.  takes  Athens,  24.  and  estab¬ 
lishes  Demetrius  Pbalereus  In  the  government  of  it,  ib.  puts 
Olympias  to  death,  27.  confines  Roxana,  the  wife  of.  Alexan¬ 
der,  with  Alexander  her  son,  in  the  castle  of  Amphipolis,  ib. 
re-establishes  the  city  of  Thebes,  28.  enters  into  the  league 
formed  against  Antigonus,  31.  concludes  a  treaty  with  him, 
and  breaks  it  immediately,  32.  puts  to  death  the  young  king, 
Alexander,  with  his  mother  Roxana,  35.  besieges  Athens,  of 
which  Demetrius  Poljorcetes  had  made  himself  master,  46. 
the  latter  obliges  him  to  raise  the  siege,  and  defeats  him  near 
Thermopylae,  ib.  Cassander  concludes  a  league  against  .Anti¬ 
gonus  and  Demetrius,  ib.  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  he  divides 
the  empire  of  Alexander  with  three  other  princes,  47.  his 
death,  49. 

Cassander,  Macedonian,  by  Philip’s  order  massacres  the  in¬ 
habitants  pfMuronaea,  ii.  135.  that  prince  causes  him  to  be  put 
to  death, ib. 

Cassius  (Lucius, ^Roman  general,  is  defeated  by  Mithrida¬ 
tes,  n.  .310. 

Cassius,  quaestor  of  Crassus*  army  in  the  war  with  the  Par¬ 
tisans,  ii.  278.  puts  himself  at  the  head  of  the  remains  of  that 
army,  and  prevents  the  Parthians  from  seizing  Syria,  283. 
forms  a  conspiracy  against  Caesar,  337.  is  entirely  defeated  by 
Antony,  ib. 

Cat,  veneration  of  the  Egyptians  for  that  animal,  i.  180. 

Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  i.  46. 

Cato  (M.  Porcius,)  surnamed  the  Censor,  serves  as  lieuten¬ 
ant-gemma!  under  the  consul  Acilius,  ii.  159.  his  valour  at  the 
pass  of  Thermopylae,,  ib.  he  speaks  in  favour  of  the  Rhodians  in 
the  senate. .230.  obtains  the  return  of  the  exiles  for  the  Achae¬ 
ans,  233.  his  conduct  in  respect  to  Carneades,  and  the  other 
Athenian  ambassadors,  235. 

Cato,  son  of  the  former,  acts  prodigies  of  valour  at  the  battle 
OfPydna.  ii.  223. 

Cato  (Uticensis,)  is  appointed  by  the  commonwealth  to  de- 
pose  Ptolemy  king  of  Cyprus,  and  to  confiscate  his  treasures, 
n.  269. 

C.  Cato,  tribune  of  the  people,  opposes  the  re-establishment 
of  Ptolemy,  ii.  33.1. 

Cay  theans,  people  of  India,  subjected  by  Alexander,  i.  585. 

Cebahnus  discovers  the  conspiracy  of  Dymnus  against  Alex¬ 
ander,  i.  570. 

Cecrops,  founder  of  Athens,  i.  297.  he  institutes  the  Areopa¬ 
gus,  ib. 

Celaenae,  a  city  in  Phrygia,  ii.  65.  supposed  route  of  Xerxes 
from  Celamae  to  Sardis,  ib.  famous  for  the  river  of  Marsyas,  i. 
Don. 

Cendeheeus,  general  of  Antiochus  Sidetes,  is  defeated  in  Je¬ 
rusalem  by  Judas  and  John,  ii.  257. 

.  Censorinus  (L.  Marcus,)  consul,  marches  against  Carthage, 
i..  123.  notifies  the  senate’s  orders  to  that  city,  ib.  forms  the 
siege  of  Carl  hage.  124. 

Cerasus,  a  city  of  Cappadocia,  famous  for  its  cherries,  i.  361. 

Ceres,  goddess  :  feasts  instituted  in  honour  of  her  at  Athens, 
i.  417.. 

Cerethrius,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Gauls,  who  made  an 
irruption  into  Greece,  ii.  61. 

Ceryces,  priests  at  Athens,  i.  417. 

Cesar.  See  Caesar. 

Cest.us,  offensive  arms  of  the  Athletse,  i.  425. 

Chabrias,  Athenian,  without  order  of  the  cbmmonwealth* 
accepts  the  command  of  the  auxiliary  troops  of  Greece  in  the 
nay  of  Achoris,  i.  486.  is  recalled  by  the  Athenians,  ib.  serves 
Tachos  again  without  the  consent  of  his  republic,  487.  the 
Athenians  employ  him  in  the  war  against  their  allies,  491.  ha 
dies  at  the  siege  of  Ohio,  ib.  praise  of  Chabrias,  ib. 

Chanrephon,  disciple  of  Socrates,  i.  383. 

Chapronea,  a  city  of  Bceotia,  famous  for  Philip’s  victory  over 
the  Athenians  and  Thebans ;  and  for- that  of  Sylla  over  the 
generals  of  Mithridates,  i.  520. 

Cha.lcicecos,  a  temple  of  Minerva  at  Sparta,  ii.  91. 

Cbalcis,  city  ofAEtolia,  i.  205. 

Chaldaeans,  addicted  to  the  study  of  judicial  astrology,  i.  196. 
the  sect  of  Sabanans  formed  of  them,  198. 

Cham,  son  of  Noah,  worshipped  in  Africa  under  the  name  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  i.  60. 

Cha  res,  one  of  t  he  generals  of  the  Athenians  in  the  war  with 
the  allies,  l.  491.  his  little  capacity,  492.  he  writes  to  Athens 
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against  his  two  colleagues,  ib.  suffers  himself  to  be  corrupted 
by  Artabazus,  ib.  is  recalled  to  Athens,  ib.  sent  to  the  aid  ot 
the  Cnersonesus,  516.  the  cities  refuse  to  open  their  gates  to 
him,  ib.  is  defeated  at  Cha?ronea  by  Philip,  521. 

Oh  ires,  of  Lindus,  makes  the  Colossus  of  Rlioues,  n.  44. 
Charilaus  made  king  of  Sparta  by  Lycuxgus,  i.  210.  , 
Chariots  armed  with  scythes  much  used  by  the  ancients  m 
battles,  i.  191.  ,  T  ...  . 

Charitimis,  Athenian  general,  supports  lnarus  in  his  revolt 
against  the  Persians,  1.278.  .  *  . 

Charon  :  his  boat;  origin  of  that. fable,  i.  55. 

Charon,  Theban,  receives  Pelopidas  and  the  conspirators  in¬ 
to  his  house,  i.  471.  is  elected  Bceot arch,  472.  . 

Charondas  is  chosen  legislator  at  1  hunum,  i.  297.  kills  him¬ 
self  upon  his  having  broken  one  ot  his  own  laws,  ib. 

Chase,  or  hunting;  exercise  much  used  among  the  ancients, 

*  Chelidonis,  daughter  of  Leotychidas  and  wife  of  Cleonymus, 
ii.  71.  her  passion  for  Acrotatus,  ib. 

Chelonis,  wife  of'Cieombrotus,  ii.  92.  her  tenderness  for  her 
husband,  ib. 

Cheops  and  Cephrenus,  kings  of  Egypt,  brothers  equally  in¬ 
human  and  impious,  i.  63. 

Chilo,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  i.  225. 

Chilo,  Lacediemonian,  attempts  to  ascend  the  throne  of 
Sparta,  but  ineffectually,  ii.  113. 

Chio,  a  Grecian  island  famous  for  its  excellent  wine,  i.  205. 
Chirisophus,  Lacedaemonian,  is  chosen  general  by  the  troops 
that  made  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand,  i.  361. 

Chittim,  son  of  Javan,  and  father  of  the  Macedonians,  l. 
206. 

Clileneas,  deputy  from  the  iEtolians  to  Sparta  to  persuade 
that  city  to  enter  into  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  Romans, 
i.  589. 

Choaspes,  a  river  of  Babylonia,  famous  for  the  goodness  of 
its  waters,  i.  562. 

Chcenix,  measure  of  corn  amongst  the  ancients,  i.  308.  N. 

Shorus  incorporated  with  tragedy,  i.  431. 
hristians:  the  refusal  of  the  Jews  to  work  in  rebuilding 
the  temple  of  Belus,  a  lesson  of  instruction  for  many  Chris¬ 
tians,  i.  597. 

Chrysantas.  commander  in  the  army  of  Cyrus  at  the  battle  of 
Thymbra,  i.  163. 

Chynaladanus.  SeeSaracus. 

Cicero,  (M.  Tullius,)  his  military  exploits  in  Syria,  ii.  284.  he 
refuses  a  triumph,  and  why,  285.  by  liis  influence  he  causes 
Pompey  to  be  appointed  general  against  Mithridates,  324.  his 
counsel  to  Lentulus,  upon  reinstating  Ptolemy  Auletes,  332. 
he  discovers  the  tomb  of  Archimedes,  304.  parallel  between 
Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  16. 

Cilles,  Ptolemy’s  lieutenant  ,  loses  a  battle  against  Demetri¬ 
us.  who  takes  him  prisoner,  ii.  33. 

Cimmerians,  people  of  Scythia.  They  are  driven  out  of  their 
country,  and  go  to  Asia,  i.  149.  Halyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  obli¬ 
ges  them  to  quit  it„  ib. 

Cimon,  son  of  Militades,  when  very  young  signalizes  himself 
by  his  piety  to  his  father,  i.  245.  encourages  the  Athenians  by 
his  example  to  abandon  their  city,  and  to  embark,  256.  distin¬ 
guishes  himself  at  the  battle  ot  Salamis,  260.  commands  the 
fleet  sent  by, the  Greeks  to  deliver  their  allies  from  the  Persian 
yoke,  in  conjunction  with  Aristides,  268.  the  Athenians  place 
Cimon  at  the  head  of  their  armies  after  Themistocles  retires, 
275.  he  makes  several  conquests  in  Thrace,  and  settles  a  colo¬ 
ny  there,  ib.  makes  himself  master  of  the  isle  of  Scyros,  where 
he  finds  the  bones  of  Theseus,  which  he  brings  to  Athens.,  276. 
his  conduct  in  the  division  of  the  booty  with  the  allies,  ib.  he 
gains  two  victories  over  the  Persians,  near  the  river  Euryme- 
don,  in  one  day,  277.  worthy  use  which  he  makes  of  the  riches 
taken  from  the  enemy,  ib.  he  makes  new  conquests  in  Thrace, 
ib.  marches  to  the  aid  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  attacked  by  the 
Helots,  283.  is  banished  by  the  Athenians,  ib.  quits  his  . retreat, 
and  repairs  to  his  tribe  to  fight  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  ib. 
is  recalled  from  banishmenr,  ib.  re-establishes  peace  between 
Athens  and  Sparta,  283.  gains  many  victories,  which  oblige 
the  Persians  to  conclude  a  treaty  highly  glorious  for  the  Greeks, 
ib.  dies  during  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  284.  character  and 
praise  of  Cimon,  275.  use  which  he  made  of  riches,  276. 

Cineas,  Thessalian,  famous  orator,  in  the  court  of  Pyrrhus, 
ii.  64.  his  conversation  with  that  prince,  ib.  Pyrrhus  sends 
him  ambassador  to  Rome,  66.  his  conduct  during  his  stay 
there*  ih.  idea  which  he  gives  Pyrrhus  of  the  Roman  senate,  ib. 
Cinna,  his  oppressions  and  cruelties  at  Rome,  ii.  313. 

Cios,  city  of  Bithynia.  Philip’s  cruel  treatment  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  that  city,  ii.  134. 

Claros,  city  of  Ionia,  famous  for  the  oracles  of  Apollo,  i.  420. 
Claudius  (Appius,)  See  Appius. 

Claudius  (Cento,)  Roman  officer,  is  sent  by  Sulpitius  to  the 
aid  of  Athens,  ii.  136.  ravages  the  city  ofChalcis,  ib. 

Claudius  (C.)  sent  by  the  Romans  intoAchaia:  his  conduct 
towards  that  people,  ii.  231. 

Clazomenm,  city  of  Ionia,  i.  209. 

Cleades,  Theban,  endeavours  to  excuse  the  rebellion  of  his 
country  to  Alexander,  i.  531. 

Cieandor,  Alexander’s  Jieutenant  in  Media,  assassinates 
Parmenio  by  his  order,  i.  571. 

Clearchus,  Lacedaemonian,  captain,  takes  refuge  with  Cyrus 
the  younger,  i.  35*2.  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Greek  troops  in 
that  prince’s  expedition  against,  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  354. 
is  victorious  on  his  side  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  ib.  commands 
the  Greek  troops  in  their  retreat  after  the  battle,  357.  is  seized 
by  treachery,  and  sent  to  Artaxerxes,  who  causes  him  to  be  put 
to  death,  358.  praise  of  Clearchus,  ib. 

Cleobis  and  Biton,  brothers,  model  of  fraternal  affection,  i. 
150. 

Cleobulus,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  i.226. 
Cleocritus,  of  Corinth,  appeases  the  dispute  between  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  after  the  battle  of  Plafrea,  i. 

.  Cleombrptus  kinc  of  Sparta,  marches  against  the  Thebans, 
i.  474.  is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  475. 

Cleombrotus,  son-in-law  of  Leonidas,  causes  himself  to  be 
elected  king  of  Sparta  to  the  prejudice  of  his  father-in-law,  ii. 
91.  is  dethroned  soon  after  by  Leonidas, 92.  and  banished  from 
Sparta,  ib. 

Cleomenes,  governor  of  Egypt  for  Alexander,  i.  596. 
Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  refuses  to  join  the  Ioniansin  their 
revolt  against,  the  Persians,  i.  239.  marches  against  the  people 
of  Angina,  242.  effects  the  expulsion  of  his  colleague  Demara- 
tus  from  the  throne,  ib.  reduces  the  people  of  ^Egina,  and  dies 
soon  after,  ib. 

Cleomenes,  son  of  Lponidas,  marries  Agiatis,  ii.  94.  ascends 
the  throne  of  Sparta,  ib.  enters  into  a  war  with  the  Achieans, 
ib.  gains  many  advantages  over  them,  95.  reforms  the  govern- 
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ment  of  Sparta,  and  re-establishes  the  ancier  discipline,  ib* 
gains  new  advantages  over  the  Achasans,  ib.  &c.  sends  his 
mother  and  childien  as  hostages  into  Egypt,  97.  takes  Mega- 
opolis  by  surprise,  98.  is  defeated  at  Selasia  by  Antigonus 
king  of  Macedonia,  100.  &c.  retires  into  Egypt,  101.  Ptoiemy’s 
reception  ol  him,  ib.  he  cannot  obtain  permission  to  return  in¬ 
to  ins  country.  111.  unlortunate  death  of  Cleomenes,  ib.  his 
character.  94. 

Cleon,  Athenian,  his  extraction,  i.  299.  by  his  influence  with 
the  people  lie  prevents  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  between 
Sparta  and  Athens,  308.  reduces  the  Lacedaemonians,  shut  up 
in  the  island  of  Sphacteria,309.  marches  against  Brasidas, 
and  advances  to  the  walls  of  Amphipolis,  312.  surprised  by 
Brasidas,  he  flies  and  is  killed  by  a  soldier,  313. 

.Cleonymus,  Spartan,  being  disappointed  of  the  throne,  re¬ 
tires  to  Pyrrhus,  and  engages  him  to  march  against  Sparta,  ii. 
71.  history  of  this  Cleonymus,  ib. 

Cleopatra,  niece  of  Attalus,  marries  Philip,  king  of  Macedip* 
nia,  i.  523. 

Cleopatra,  Philip’s  daughter,  is  married  to  Alexander,  king 
of  Lpirus,  i.  523.  Antigonus  causes  her  to  be  put  to  death,  ii. 
35. 

Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Antiochus  tho  Great,  is  promised., 
and  then  given  in  marriage,  to  Ptolemy  Epiphancs,  ii.  153.  af¬ 
ter  her  husband’s  death  she  is  declared  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
and  her  son’s  guardian,  183.  death  of  that  princess,  192. 

Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  makes  an  ac¬ 
commodation  between  her  brothers  Philometor  and  Euergetes, 
ii.  192.  after  the  death  of  Philometor  her  husband,  she  marries 
Physcon,252.  that  prince  puls  her  away  to  marry  one  of  her 
daughters,  259.  the  Alexandrians  place  her  upon  the  throne 
in  Physoon’s  stead,  ib.  she  is  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Syria, 
ib. 

Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  is  married  to 
Alexander  Balu,  ii.  251.  her  father  takes  her  from  Alexander, 
and  marries  her  to  Demetrius,  251.  whilst  her  husband  is  kept 
prisoner  by  the  Parthians,  she  marries  Antiochus  Sidetes,  254. 
after  the  death  of  Sidetes,  she  returns  to  Demetrius.  259.  cau¬ 
ses  the  gates  of  Ptolemcis  to  be  shut  against  him,  ib.  kills  Se- 
leucus,  her  eldest  son,  261.  dies  of  poison  which  she  intended  to 
give  her  second  son,  Gxypus,  ib . 

Cleopatra,  Phi lometor’s  daughter,  marries  Physcon,  ii.  252. 
after  her  husband’s  death,  she  reigns  in  Egypt  with  her  son 
Lathyrus,  whom  she  first  obliges  to  repudiate  his  eldest  sister 
Cleopatra,  and  to  marry  his  youngest  sister  Selene,  261.  she 
gives  her  son  Alexander  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  262.  takes 
from  Lythyrus  his  wife  Selene,  drives  him  out  of  Egypt,  and 
sets  his  younger  brother  Alexander  upon  the  throne,  263.  aids 
this  prince  against  his  brother,  ib.  marries  Selene  to  Antiochus 
Grypus,  ib.  Alexander  causes  her  to  be  put  to  death,  265. . 

Cleopatra,  Physcon’s  daughter,  and  wife  of  Lathyrus,  is  re¬ 
pudiated  by  her  husband,  ii.  261.  gives  herself  to  Antiochus 
the  Cyzicenian,  ib.  Tryphtena  her  sister  causes  her  to  be  mur¬ 
dered,  ib. 

Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Lathyrus.  See  Berenice. 

Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  ascends  the  throne 
of  Egypt  in  conjunction  with  her  eldest  brother,  ii.  333.  is  de¬ 
throned  by  the  young  king’s  guardians,  ib.  raises  troops  to  re¬ 
instate  herself,  ib.  repairs  to  Caesar,  and  with  what  view,  334. 
Caesar  establishes  her  queen  of  Egypt  jointly  with  her  brother, 

336.  she  puts  her  brother  to  death,  and  reigns  alone  in  Egypt, 

337.  after  Caesar’s  death  she  declares  for  the  Triumvirs,  ib. 
goes  to  Antony  at  Tarsus,  ib.  carries  him  to  A  lexandria,  338. 
her  jealousy  of  Octavia,  339.  coronation  of  Cleopatra  and  her 
children,  ib.  she  accompanies  Antony  in  his  expedition,  34Q. 
the  Romans  declare  war  against  her,  ib.  she  flics  at  the  battle 
of  Actium,  341.  and  returns  to  Alexandria,  ib.  endeavours  to 
gain  Augustus,  and  designs  to  sacrifice  Antony  to  him,  342. 
retires  into  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  to  avoid  Antony’s 
fury,  343.  that  Roman  expires  in  her  arms,  ib.  she  obtains  per¬ 
mission  from.  Caesar  to  bury.  Antony,  ib.  has  a.  conversation 
with  Caesar,  ib.  to  avoid  serving  as  an  ornament  in  Caesar’s  tri¬ 
umph  she  dies  by  the  bite  of  an  aspic,  344.  character  of  Cleo¬ 
patra,  337,  342.  her  arts  to  keep  Antony  in  her  chains,  339.  the 
taste  she  retained  for  polite  learning  and  the  sciences  in  the 
midst,  of  her  excesses,  338. 

Cleophe,  mother  of  Assacanus,  king  of  Massaga,  reigns  after 
the  deat  h  of  her  son,  i.  582.  surrenders  to  Alexander,  who  re¬ 
instates  her  in  her  dominions,  ib. 

Cleophon,  Athenian  orator,  animates  the  Athenians  against 
the  Lacedaemonians,  i.  338.  his  character,  ib. 

Glinias,  citizen  of  Sicyon,is  put  to  death  by  Abantidas,  ii. 
84 

Clinias,  Greek  of  the  isle  of  Cos,  commands  the  Egyptians  in 
their  revolt  against  Ochus,  and  is  killed  in  a  battle,  i.  496. 

Clisthenes,  a  tyrant  of  Sicyon  :  his  mode  of  choosing  a  son- 
in-law.  i.  183. 

Clisthenes,  of  the  family  of  the  Alcmaeonidce,  forms  a  fac¬ 
tion  at  Athens,  i.  220.  is  obliged  to  quit  that  place,  but  returns 
soon  after,  ib.  . 

Clitomachus,  Carthaginian  philosopher,  i.  76. 

Clitus,  one  of  Alexander’s  captains,  saves  the  life  of  that 
prince  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  i.  534.  Alexander  gives 
him  the  government  of  the  provinces  of  Artabuzus,  576.  and 
kills  him  the  same  day  at  a  feast,  577,  &c. 

Clitus,  commander  of  Antipater’s  fleet,  gains  two  victories 
over  the  Athenians,  ii.  14.  Antigonus  lakes  the  government  of 
Lydia  from  him,  22. 

Clodius,  Roman,  is  taken  by  pirates,  against  whom  he  had 
been  sent,  ii.  269.  requests  Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  to  send 
him  money  for  paying  his  ransom,  ib.  in  resentment  to  Pto¬ 
lemy,  he  obt.ajns  an  order  from  the  Roman  people  lor  dispos¬ 
sessing  him  of  his  dominions,  ib. 

Clodius  (Appius,)  is  sent  by  Lucullus  to  Tigranes,  to  demand 
Mithridates,  ii.  318,  319.  his  discourse  occasions  the  army  to 
revolt  against  Lucullus,  323.  character  of  Clodius,  ib. 

Clondicus,  general  of  the  Gauls,  called  in  by  Perseus  to  his 
aid,  ii.  206.  ..  ... 

CJy^ea  and  Aspis,  different  names  of  a  small  town  in  Africa, 

Cnidos,  a  maritime  city  of  Asia  Minor,  famous  for  Conon’e 
victory  over  the  Lacedaemonians,  i..  372. 

Codrus,  the  last  king  of  Athens,  l  *0/.  .  ,  , 

Coen  us,  one  of  Alexander’s  captains,  speaks  to  him  m  behalf 
of  his  soldiers,  i.  587.  his  death,  ib.  his  eulogy,  ib.  .  . 

Colonies,  advantages  derived  from  them  by  the  ancients,  l, 
74 

Colossus  of  Rhodes,  description  of  it,  ii.  44.  fate  of  that  fa¬ 
mous  statue,  ib.  ,  .  ~  „  . 

Combats,  celebrated,  of  the  ancients.  See  Battles. 

Combats,  public  ones  of  Greece,  l.  425,  <fcc.  why  encouraged, 
ib.  rewards  granted  to  the  victors,  428.  difference  of  the  Greeks 
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and  Romans  in  their  taste  for  these  combats,  429.  disputes  for 
the  prizes  of  poetry,  430. 

Comedian.  The  profession  of  a  comedian  not  dishonourable 
amongst  the  Creeks,  i.  431,  See. 

Comedy:  its  early  stage  and  origin,  i.  433.  comedy  divided 
into  three  classes  ;  the  ancient,  the  middle,  and  the  new,  434. 
Conon.  Athenian  general,  is  shut  up  by  Callicratidas  in  the 

Sort  of  Mitylene,  i„  342.  is  delivered  soon  after,  ib.  retires  into 
yprus,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  Aigospotamos, 
364  goes  to  Art.axerxes,  who  makes  him  admiral  of  his  fleet, 
372.  defeats  the  Lacedaemonians  near  Onidos,  ib.  rebuilds  the 
walls  of  Athens,  374.  is  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  Tiribazus. 
who  imprisons  him,  ib.  death  of  Conon,  ib.  immunities  granted 
by  the  Athenians  to  himself  and  his  children,  501. 

Conon,  of  Samos,  mathematician,  ii.  81. 

Conquerors:  in  what  light  the  conquerors  so  much  boasted  in 
history,  are  to  be  considered,  i.  178. 

Consuls,  Roman:  solemnity  of  their  setting  out  upon  expe¬ 
ditions,  ii.  209. 

Corcyra,  island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  with  a  city  of  the  same 
name,  i.  205.  its  inhabitants  promise  aid  to  the  Greeks  against 
the  Persians,  253.  dispute  between  Corcyra  and  Corinth,  288. 
Corduene,  see  Carducia.  . 

Corinth,  city  of  Greece  ;  its  different  forms  of  government,  i. 
208.  dispute  between  this  city  and  Corcyra,  which  occasions 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  308.  Corinth  sends  aid  to  the  Syracu¬ 
sans  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  324.  enters  into  a  league 
against  Sparta,  371.  is  besieged  by  Agesilaus,  374.  sends  Tirho- 
leon  to  the  aid  of  Syracuse  against  ILmnysius  the  Younger,  464. 
is  obliged  by  the  peace  of  Antaleidas  to  withdraw  her  garri¬ 
son  from  Argos,  470.  gives  Alexander  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
595.  enters  into  the  Achaean  league,  ii.  89.  insults  the  depu¬ 
ties  sent  t  y  Meteilus  to  appease  the  troubles,  ii.  239.  the  Ro¬ 
mans  destroy  Corinth  entirely,  ib. 

Cornelia,  Roman  lady,  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  rejects  Phys- 
con’s  proposal  to  marry  her,  ii.  248.  „ 

Cornelia,  Pompey’s  wife,  sees  her  husband  assassinated  be¬ 
fore  her  eyes,  ii.  333. 

Coronea,  a  city  of  Bceotia,  famous  for  the  victory  of  Agest- 
laus  over  the  Thebans,  i.  340. 

Ccrvu*  (or  Crane,)  machine  of  war,  i.  90. 

Coryphsus,  person  employed  in  theatrical  representations, 
i.  432.  . 

Cos,  island  of  Greece,  Hippocrates’s  country,  l.  301. 

Cosis,  brother  of  Orodes,  commands  the  army  of  the  Alba¬ 
nians,  ii.  327.  Pompey  kills  him  in  a  battle,  ib. 

Cosmi,  magistrate  of  Crete,  i.  400. 

Cossseans,  a  very  warlike  nation  of  Media,  subjected  by 
Alexander,  i.  595.  bis  conduct  misrepresented,  ib.  N. 

Cothon.  name  of  the  poet  of  Carthage,  i.  126. 

Cotta,  Roman  consul,  is  defeated  by  Mithridates,  ii.  316.  his 
cruelties  in  Heraclea,  320. 

Cotys,  kins  of  the  Odrvsaa  in  Thrace,  declares  for  Perseus 
again&t,  tht  Romans,  ii,  208. 

Courier,  invention  of  couriers,  i.  189. 

Course,  or  racing.  Exercise  of  it.  by  the  Greeks,  i.  426..of  the 
foot-race,  ib.  of  the  horse-race,  427.  of  the  chariot-race,  ib. 
Cranaus,  king  of  Athens,  i.  207. 

Crassus,  consul,  marches  against  the  Parthians,  ii.  277.  he 
plunders  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  ib.  continues  his  march 
against  the  Parthians,  ib.  is  entirely  defeated  nearCarrse,  280. 
the  Parthians,  under  pretence  of  an  interview,  seize  and  kill 
him,  283. 

Crassus,  son  of  the  former,  accompanies  his  father  m  his  ex¬ 
pedition  against  the  Parthians,  ii.  278.  perishes  in  the  battle  of 
Carrse,.28l,  .  ,  _ 

Craterus.one  of  the  principal  officers  of  Alexander,  draws 
on  the  ruin  of  Philotas  by  his  discourse,  i.  570.  speaks  to  Alex¬ 
ander  in  the  name  of  the  army,  and  upon  what  occasion,  589. 
Alexander  gives  him  the  government  of  Macedonia,  which 
Antipater  had  before,  594.  provinces  which  fell  to  him.  after 
Alexander’s  death,  ii.  12.  marries  Phila,  Antipater’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  17.  is  defeated  by  Eumenes,  and  killed  in  the  battle,  19. 

Crat.esiclea,  mother  of  Cieomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  is  sent  by 
her  son  as  a  hostage  into  Egypt,  ii.  97.  generous  sentiments  of 
that  princess,  ib.  , 

Cratesipolis,  wife  of  Alexander  the  son  of  Polysperchon,  cor¬ 
rects  the  insolence  of  the  Sioyonians  who  , had  killed  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  governs  that,  city  with  wisdom,  ii.  28. 

Crespbontes,  one  of  1  he  chiefs  of  the  Heraclida?.  re-enters 
Peloponnesus,  where  Messina  falls  to  him  by  lot,  i.209. 

Crete,  island  near  Greece,  description  of  it,  i.  205.  laws  of 
Crete  instituted  by  Minos,  399.  the  Cretans  refuse  to  join  the 
Greeks^  attacked  by  Xerxes,  253.  they  passed  for  the  greatest 
liars  of  antiquity,  401. 

Crispinus  (Q.  )  succeeds  Appius.  who  commanded  with  Mar- 
celius  at  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  ii.  301. 

Critias,  one  of  ihe  thirty  tyrants  at  Athens,  causes  Thera- 
menes,  one  of  his  colleagues,  to  be  put  to  death,  i.  350.  prohib¬ 
its  the  instruction  of  the  youth  by  Socrates,  ib.  is  killed  fight¬ 
ing  against  Thrasybulus,  ib. 

Criio,  intimate  friend  of  Socrates,  cannot  persuade  him  to 
escape  out.  of  prison,  i.  391. . 

Critolaus,  Peripatetic  philosopher,  his  embassy  to  Rome,  ii. 
235. 

Critolaus.  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Achreans,  animates  them 
against  the  Romans,, ii.  238,  &o.  is  killed  in  a  battle,  239. 
Croeodile.amphibious  animal,  adored  in  Egypt.,  i.  55. 
Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  i.  149.  his  conquests,  150.  his  means 
to  try  the  veracitv  of  the  oracles,  151.  deceived  by  the  answer 
of  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  he  undertakes  a  war  with  the  Per¬ 
sians,  ib.  loses  a  battle  against  Cyrus,  158.  is  defeated  near 
Thvmbra,  164.  Cyrus  besieges  him  in  Sard  is,  166.  and  takes 
him  prisoner,  ib.  in  what  manner  he  escaped  ihe  punishment 
t,o  which  he  had  been  condemned,  ib.  character  of  Croesus,  149. 
his  riches,  ib.  his  protection  of  the  learned,  ib.  his  reception  of 
Solon,  ib.  his  conversation  with  that  philosopher,  ib.  on  what 
occasion  he  dedicated  a  statue  of  gold,  in  the  temple  of  Del¬ 
phi,  to  the  woman  who  baked  his  bread,  i.  422. 

Cromwell.  His  death  compared  with  that  of  Dionysius  the 

Croton,  city  of  Greece,  built  by  Myecellus,  i.  296. 

Crowns  granted  to  the  victorious  combatants  in  the  games 
of  Greece,  i.  423  .  .  .  _  . 

Ctesias  of  Cnidos,  practises  physic  in  Persia  with  great  re¬ 
putation,  i.  365.  his. works  have  caused  him  to  be  placed  m  the 
class  of  historians,  ib.  ,  , 

Cunaxa,  city  famous  for  the  battle  between  Artaxerxes  and 
his  brother  Cyrus,  i.  354.  . 

Cyaxares  I.  reigns  in  Media,  1.  147.  forms  the  siege  of  Nine¬ 
veh,  ib.  an  irruption  of  the  Scythians  into  Media  obliges  him 


to  raise  the  siege,  ib.  besieges  Nineven  again,  and  takes  it,  io, 

Cyaxares  If.  called  in  Scripture  Darius  the  Mede,  ascends 
the  throne  of  Media,  i.  148.  sends  to  demand  aid  of  Persia 
against  the  Assyrians,  154.  expedition  of  .Cyaxares  and  Lyrus 
against  the  Babylonians,  158.  Cyaxares  gives  his  daughter  to 
Cyrus  in  marriage,  161.  goes  to  Babylon  with  that  prince,  and 
forms  in  concert  with  him  the  plan  of  the  whole  monarchy, 

173.  death  of  Cyaxares,  174.  ,  ,  _  .  .  ,  ,  . , 

Cycliadus,  president  the  assembly  of  the  Achseans,  held 

at  Argos,  eludes  Philip’s  proposals,  ii.  136.  . 

Cyion,  known  by  taking  the  citadel  at  Athens,  l.  2o3. 

Cynaegirus,  Athenian.  His  tenacious  fierceness  against  the 
Persians  in  a  sea-fight  with  them,  i.  244.  .  .  ^ 

Cynisca,  sister  of  Agesilaus,  disputes  the  prize  m  the  Olym¬ 
pic  games,  and  is  proclaimed  victorious,  l.  43o.  .  - 

Cynoscephale,  a  hill  in  Thessaly,  famous  for  the  victory  of 
the  Romans  over  Philip,  ii.  144.  _  r 

Cyprus,  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  delivered  from  the 
Persian  yoke  by  the  Greeks,  i.  268.  revolt  ot  that  island  against 
O'chus,  i.  495.  it  submits,  ib.  horrible  and  bloody  tragedy  t  hat 
occurs  there  at  the  death  of  Nicocles,  451.  after  having  been 
governed  sometimes  by  the  kings  of  Egypt,  and  sometimes  by 
the  kings  of  Syria,  it  is  seized  by  the  Romans,  n.  269. 

Cypselus,  Corinthian,  usurps  the  supreme  authority  at  Co¬ 
rinth,  and  transmits  it  to  bis  son,  i.  208.  . 

Cyrene,  city  upon  the  coast,  of  the  Mediterranean  *  in  w  hat 
manner  the  dispute  between,  this  city  and  Carthage,  concern¬ 
ing  their  limits,  terminated,  i.  79.  . 

Cyropolis,  city  of  Sogdiana,  (the  modern  Khoojund.l  de¬ 
stroyed  by  Alexander,  i.  573.  ■  .  .  .  _  _  . 

Cvrus,  son  of  Cambyses  king  of  Persia  ;  birth  of  that  prince, 
i.  152.  his  education,  153.  he  goes  to  the  court  of  his  grand-fa 
thef  Astyages,  ib.  his  return  into.  Persia,  154.  he  marches  to 
the  aid  of  his  uncle  Cyaxares  against  the  Babylonians,  k  re¬ 
duces  the  king  of  Armenia,  156.  gains  a  first  advantage  over 
Croesus,  and  the  Babylonians,  158.  his  conduct. towards  Pan- 
thsea,  159.  he  challenges  the  king  of  the  Assyrians  to  a  single 
combat,  160.  returns  to  Cyaxares,  ib.  that  prince  gives  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  161. — -Cyrus  marches  to  meet  the  Baby¬ 
lonians,  162  gains  a  famous  victory  over  them  and  Croesus  at 
the  battle  of  Thyrnbra,  164.  makes  himself  master  of  Sardis, 
and  takes  Croesus  prisoner,  166.  advances  to  Babylon,  ib.  and 
takes.it,  169.  conduct  of  Cyrus  after  the  taking  of  Babylon, 
171.  introduces  Eunuchism,  172.  shews  himself  with  .great 
pomp  to  the  newly  conquered  people,  173.  goes  to  Persia,  ib. 
at.  bis  return  be  carries  Cyaxar<  s  to  Babylon,  and  forms  tpo 
plan  of  the  whole  monarchy  in  concert  with  him,  ib.  after 
the  death  of  Cyaxares,  he  reigns  over  the  Medes  and  Persians, 

174.  passes  a  famous  edict  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  ib.  last,  years 
of  Cyrus,  176.  his  death,  and  discourse  with  his  Children  be¬ 
fore  his  death,  ib.  eulogy  and  character  of  Cyrus,  177,  his  con¬ 
tinual  attention  to  render  to  the  Divinity  the  worship  he 
thought,  due  to  him,  178.  difference  between  Herodotus  and 
Xenophon  in  respect  to  Cyrus  the  Great.,  179. 

Cyrus  the  younger  son  of  Darius,  is  made  governor  in  chief 
of  all  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  by  his  father,  i.  312.  his  fa¬ 
ther  recalls  him,  344.  after  the  death  of  Darius,  he  forms  the 
design  of  assassinating  his  brother,  347.  is  sent  back  into  Asia 
Minor,  ib.  secretly  raises  troops  against  his  brother,  353.  seta 
out.  from  Sardis,  ib.  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  354.  he  is  killed  in  it* 
355.  eulogy  of  Cyrus,  356. 

Cythera,  island  of  Greece,  facing  Laconia,  i.  312. 

D 

DiEBALA,  a  country  of  India,  subjeeted.by  Alexander,  i.  581. 

Dromon,  or  familiar  spirit  of  SocT&tes,  i.  383. 

Damascus,  site,  and  description  of,  ji.  106.. N.  its  antiquity- 
and  importance,  ib.  beauty  of  its  environs,  i.b,  pretended  an¬ 
tiquities  exhibited,.  :b.  N.  description  of  its  castle,  gate, 
mosques,  &e.  ib  N.  its  population,  manufactures,  &c.  107.  its 
political  history,  ib.  N. 

Darnippus,  Svracusan,  sent,  by  Epieides  to  negociate  with 
Philip,  king  ol  Macedonia,  ii.  302. 

Damocles  learns  by  his  own  experience  that  the  life  of  Dion¬ 
ysius  the  tyrar  t  was  not  so  happy  as  it  seemed,  i.  451. 

Damocrit us  depot' d  to.Nabisby  the  AStolians,  ii.  153.  his  in¬ 
solent.  answer  to  Q.uintius,  156.  is  made  prisoner  of  war  at 
the  siege  of  Heraclea,  160. 

Damocritus,  chief  magistrate  of  the  Achspans,  causes  war  to 
be  declared  against  the  Lacedsert  oniang,  ii.238. 

Datnon,.1riend  of  Pythias.  Trial  to  which  their  friendship 
was  put,  i.  45L 

Danaus,  forms  a  design  to  murder  Sesostris  his  brother,  i. 
245.  retires  into  Peloponnesus,  where  he  seizes  the  kingdom  of 
Argos,,  ib. 

Dancing,  cultivated  by  the  Greeks,  i.  407. 

Daniel,  the  prophet,  is  carried  into  captivity  to  Babylon,  i. 
142.  explains  Nabucliodonosor’s  first  dream  b.  and  1  he  second, 
ib.  is  raised  to  the.  principal  offices  of  the  state,  143.  discovers 
the  fraud  oft  he  priestsof  Bel,  and  causes  the  dragon  to  he  killed* 
ib.  visions  of  the  prophet.  Daniel,  175.  he  explains  to  Belshaz¬ 
zar  the  vision  which  that  prince  had  at  a  banquet,  144.  is  made 
superintendent  of  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  174.  thrown  into 
the  lion’s  den,  ib.  at  his  request  Cyrus  grants  the  edict  where¬ 
by  the  Jews  are  permilied  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  ib.  Daniel’s 
skill  in  architecture,  175.  reflections  upon  the  propheei«w  @f 
Daniel,  ib.  . 

Daricks,  pieces  of  gold,  struck  by  Darius  the  Mede,  i.  174. 

Darius  the  Mede  :  Cyaxares  IT.  king  of  the  Medes,  is  so  call¬ 
ed  in  Scripture.  See  Cyaxares. 

Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes.  He  enters  into  the  conspiracy 
against  Smerdis  the  Magian,  i.  183.  runs  him  through  with 
a  sword,  ib.  i-  made  king  of  Persia  by  an  artifice  of  his  groom, 
184.  the  esteem  he  acquires  by  his  wisdom  and  prudence,  185. 
he  quits  the  name  of  Oc.hu s  to  assume  that  of  Darius,  228. 
marriages  of  Darius,  ib.  his  method  for  transmitting  to  posteri¬ 
ty  the  manner  in  which  he  attained  the.  sovereignty,  ib.  order 
which  he  establishes  in  the  administration  of  the  finances,  ib. 
his  moderation  in  imposing  tributes,  229.  the  Persians  give 
him  the  surname  of  the  Merchant,  ib.  he  sends  Democedes  the 
Physician  into  Greece,  230.  confirms  the  edict  of  Cyrus  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Jews.  231.  his  gratitude. to  Syloson,  whom  he  re-es¬ 
tablishes  king  of  Samos,  in. - Darius  reduces  Babylon  after  a 

siege  or  twenty  months,  232.  expedition  of  Darius  against  the 
Scythians  ib.  Arfabanus’s  remonstrances  to  Darius,  234.  bar¬ 
barous  action  of  Darius  to  the  three  children  of  CEbasus,  235. 
conquers  India,  237..  Darius  conceives  the  design  of  making 
himself  master  of  Naxus,  ib.  the  lonians  revolt  against  Da¬ 
rius,  238.  he  re-establishes  the  Tyrians  in  their  ancient  privi¬ 
leges*  ib.  his  resentment  against  the  Athenians  who  had  shar- 
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ed  in  the  burning  of  Sardis,  239.  his  expedition  against  Greece, 
240.  he  sends  heralds  into  Greece  to  sound  the  slates,  und  de¬ 
mand  their  submission,  242.  his  army  is  deft  ated  at  Marathon, 
243,  &,c.  he  resolves  logo  in  person  against  Egypt  and  Greece, 
240.  chooses  his  successor,  ib.  his  death,  247-  his  epitaph,  ib. 
his  character,  ib.  Sec.  dispute  between  two  of  bis  sons  for  the 
c row'll,  240. 

Darius,  the  eldest  son  ofXerxes.  His  marriage  with  Artnin- 
ta,i.  200.  he  is  murdered  by  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  272. 

Darius  Nothus  takes  arms  against  SogdianUs,  and  puts  him 
to  death,  i.  310.  ascends  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  changes  his 
name  from  Ochus  to  Darius,  31  i.  causes  his  brother  Arsites, 
who  revolted  against  him,  to  he  smothered  in  ashes,  ib.  puts  a 
stop  to  the  rebellion  of  Pisuthnes,  ib.  and  punishes  the  treason 
of  Arioxares  his  principal  eunuch,  ib.  quells  the  revolt  of 
Egypt,  ih.  and  that  oi  Media,  312.  gives  the  government  of 
Asm  Minor  tuCy  rus  his  younger  son.  ib.  the  inst  ructions  which 
he  gives  him  on  sending  him, to  his  government,  339.  he  recalls 
Cyrus  to  court,  344.  death  of  Darius  Nothus,  340.  his  memora¬ 
ble  words  to  Ariuxerxcs,  his  successor,  at.  Ins  death,  347. 

Darius,  son  of  Axtaxerxes  Mnemon,  conspires  against  his  fa¬ 
ther  s  hie. .1.481).  his  conspiracy  ^discovered  and  punished,  ih. 

Darius  Codonmnus  is  pluced  b.v  Bagoas  upon  tne  throne  of 
Persia,  i.  497.  loses  the  battle  of  the  Granicus  against  Alexan¬ 
der,  534.  orders  Mnemomthe  Rhodian  to  carry  the  war  into 
Macedonia,  537.  resolves  to  command  in  person,  538.  Curkie- 
mus,  his  tree  remonstrance  to  Darius,  ib.  &c.  march  of  Darius’s 
army,  539.  famous  victory  of  Alexander  over  Darius  near  the 

city  ot  Issus.  540.- - interview  of  Alexander  with  the  wife 

and  family  ot  Darius,  542.  Darius’s  haughty  letter  to  Alexan¬ 
der,  544.  second  Jetter  of  Darius  to  Alexander,  551.  Darius  re¬ 
ceives  advice  ot  his  wile’s  death,  557.  his  prayer  to  the  gods 
upon  being  told  in  what  manner  she  had  been  treated  by  Alex¬ 
ander,  ib  Darius  proposes  new  conditions  of  peace  lo  Alexan¬ 
der,  which  are  not  accepted.  558.  famous  battle  of  Arbela, 
wherein  Darius  is  defeated,  500.  &c.  retreat  of  Darius  after  t  hat 
baiile,  ib.  he  quits  Ecbatana,  505.  his  speech  to  lus  principal 
officers  to  induce  them  to  march  against  the  enemy,  ih.  he  is 
betrayed  and  laid  in  chains  by  Bessus  and  Nabarzanes,  560. 
unhappy  death  of  that,  prince,  ib.  his  last  words,  ib. 

Darius,  king  of  the  Modes,  is  subdued  by  Pompey,  ii.  327. 

Datames,  Carian,  succeeds  bis  father  Camisares  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  oi  Eou co-Syria,  i.  379.  reduces  Thysus,  governor  of 
Paphlagonia,  who  had  revolted  against  the  king  of  Peisia,  ib. 
receives  the  command  of  the  army  designed  against  Egypt, 
ib.  is  ordered  to  reduce  Aspis,  ib.  revolts  against  ArPix- 
erxes.  380.  and  gains  several  advantages  over  the  troops  sent 
against  him,  ih.  is  assassinated  by  order  of  Artaxerxes,  ib. 

Datis  commands  the  army  of  the  Persians  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  i.  243. 

D  bts.  Law  of  the  Egyptians  in  respect  to  those  who  con¬ 
tract.  debts,  i.  51.  Solon’s  law  for  annihilating  debts, 217. 

Decelia,  fort  of  Attica,  i.  324.  is  fortified  by  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians,  327. 

Deidamia,  daughter  of  A2acides,  marries  Demetrius,  son  of 
Antigonus,  ii.  48.  her  death,  ib. 

D'Moces  forms  the  design  of  ascending  the  throne  of  Media, 
i.  144.  is  elected  king  by  unanimous  consent,  145.  conduct  of 
Dojocesin  governing  his  kingdom,  ib.  he  builds  Ecbatana,  ib. 
means  used  by  him  for  acquiring  the  respect  of  Ins  subjects, 
140. 

D  jotarus.  prince  of  Galatia:  Pompey  gives  him  Armenia 
Mmor,  ii.  328. 

.Delium,  place  in  Bceotia.  Battle  there  between  the  Athe¬ 
nians  and  Thebans,  i.  312. 

Didos,  one  of  the  Cyclades.  The  common  treasures  of 
Greece  deposited  in  that  island,  i.270.  the  Athenians  send  a 
ship  every  year  to  Delps,  391.  Archelaus  subjects  Delos,  and 
restores  ii  lo  the  Athenians,  ii.  310. 

Delphi,  city  of  Phocis,  famous  for  Apollo’s  oracle  there,  i 
420.  the  Pythia  and  Sibyl  of  Delphi,  ib.  &c.  temple  of  Delphi 
burnt  and  rebuilt,  422. 

D'dra,  or  lower  Egypt,  i.  48. 

Del  uge  of  Deucalion,  i.  207.  that  ofOgyges,  ib. 

Demades  opposes  the  advice  of  Denmsthenes,  i.  510.  is  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Chteronea,  521.  goes  ambassador  to 
Alexander  from  the  Athenians,  531.  prepares  the  decree  for 
the  dealh  of  Demosthenes,  ii.  15.  Demades  with  his  son  killed 
bv  Cassander,  21. 

De  marata,  w-ife  of  Andranodorus :  persuades  her  husband 
not.  to  submit  to  the  senate  of  Syracuse,  ii.  298.  is  killed,  ib. 

Demaratus,  king  of  Sparta,  expelled  the  throne  by  Cleo- 
mem-s,  his  colleague,  i.  242.  his  fine  and  noble  answer  to  Xerx¬ 
es.  253.  vain  and  insolent  demand  of  Demaratus  to  Artaxerxes, 
275. 

Deme’rius  (Pha)ereus, 'l  is  obliged  to  quit  Athens,  and  is  con¬ 
demned  to  die  in  his  absence,  ii.  22.  Cassander  settles  him 
there  to  govern  the  republic,  24.  his  wisdom  and  ability  in  the 
government ,  25.  &c.  statues  are  erected  to  him  out  of  grati¬ 
tude,  30.  reflection  upon  the  great  number  .of  statues  erected 
in  honour  of  Demetrius  Plialereus,  38.  he  retires  to  Thebes  after 
the  tak»ng  of  Athens  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  36.  his  statues 
are  thrown  down  and  he  is  condemned  to  die  at  Athens,  38. 
takes  refuge  with  Cassander,  and  afterwards  in  Egypt,  ib.  is 
mad  *  superintendent  of  king  Ptolemy’s  library,  55.  his  death, 
58.  character  of  his  eloquence  and  wriiings,  59.  Sec. 

Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus,  surnamed  Poliorcetes:  his 
character,  ii.  40.  &e.  he  begins  to  distinguish  himself  in  Asia 
Minor,  32.  loses  a  battle  at  Gaza  against  Ptolemy,  33.  gains 
one  soon  after  against  Cilles,  the  same  Ptolemy’s  lieutenant, 
ib.  is  sent  by  hia  father  to  Babylon  to  oppose  Seleucus,  34. 
makes  Ptolemy  raise  the  siege  of  Halicarnassus,  35.  makes 
himself  master  of  Athens,  36.  and  re-establishes  the  democrat- 
ical  government,  ib.  &c.  excessive  gratitude  of  the  Atheni¬ 
ans  to  him,. 38.  he  besieges  Salamis,  39..  and  takes  it,  ih.  re¬ 
ceives  the  title  of  king,  10.  his  conduct,  in  war  anci  peace,  40. 

- Demetrius  forms  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  ib.  Sec.  makes 

Cassander  raise  the  siege  of  Athens,  445.  excessive  honours 
which  he  receives  in  that  city,  ib.  he  marries  Deidamia,  ib.  is 
proclaimed  general  of  ihe  Greeks,  and  initiated  into  the  greater 
and  lesser  mysteries,  ib.  is  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  47. 
A>  hens  shuts  her  gates  against  him,  48.  he  takes  that  city,  50. 
forms  the  design  of  subjecting  the  Lacedaemonians,  ib.  loses 
almost  at  the  same  time  all  his  dominions  in  Asia,  ib.  Deme¬ 
trius  called  in  to  the  aid  of  Alexander,  Cassander’s  son,  de¬ 
stroys  him,  and  is  proclaimed  king  of  Macedonia,  51.  he  makes 
great  preparations  for  recovering  his  father’s  empire  in  Asia, 
ib.  is  obliged  to  abandon  Macedonia,  ib.  surrenders  himself  to 
Seleucus,  who  keeps  him  prisoner,  53.  his  death,  ih. 

Demetrius,  brother  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  is  put  to  death  in 
4pamea’s  bed,  ii.  77- 
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Demetrius,  son  and  successor  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  i. 
xjixvin.  Ins  death,  n.87. 

Demetrius  ot  Pbarus,  prince  of  Illyria,  ii.  88.  advises  Philip, 
king  ol  Macedonia,  to  carry  the  war  into  Italy,  120. 

Demetrius,  son  of  Philip,  king  ot  Macedonia,  is  given  as  a 
hostage  to  the  Romans,  ii.  140.  the  Romans  send  him  back  to 
,-M?|l'er'  J0U.  Philip  sends,  Demetrius  ambassador  to  Rome, 
1/8.  Demetrius  justifies  his  lather  to  the  Romans,  183.  returns 
into  Macedonia,  ib.  Perseus’s  secret,  plot  against  bis  brother 
JJemelrius,  184.  he  accuses  him  to  his  father,  ib.  Demetrius’s 
defence  against  the  accusations  of  Perseus,  180.  Philip  causes 
him  to  he  puMo  death,  190. 

Demetrius  cater,  after  having  been  long  a  hostage  at  Rome, 
demands  permission  to  return  into  Syria  in  vain,  ii.  240.  escapes 
from  Rome,  249.  ascends  the  throne  of  Syria,  and  receives  the 
surname  of  Soter  from  the  Babylonians,  ib.  makes  war  against 
the  Jews,  tb.  &c.  places  Holophcrnes  upon  the  throne  ol  Cun- 
padocin,  250.  the  Romans  acknowledge  him  king  of  Syria,  ib. 
he  abandons  himself  to  feasting  and  voluptuousness,  di.  con¬ 
spiracy  against  him,  ib.  lie  endeavours  to  engage  the  Jews  in 
his  interests,  ib.  is  killed  in  a  battle,  ib. 

Demetrius  Nicator.sqn  ofDemeirius  Soter, claims  the  crown 
oi  Syria,  ii.  251.  marries  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philon  etor, 
il>  drives  Alexander  the  usurper  out  of  Syria,  and  remains  in 
quiet  possession  of  the  throne,  ib.  excesses  of  Demetrius,  252. 
Jonathan  sends  him  aid  against  the  people  of  Antioch,  ih.  he 
is  driven  out  of  Syria, 253.  his  manner  of  living  at  Laniiceu, 
w  hnber  he  had  ret  ired,  ib.  he  is  taken  prisoner  in  an  expedit  ion 
against  the  Parthians,  254.  Demetrius  marries  Rhodoguna, 
daughter  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Rarthia,  ih.  makes  int  fieclu- 
ai  attempts  to  return  Into  his  kingdom,  257.  r<  covers  his  do¬ 
minions.  258.  Is  defeated  in  a  battle  by  Alexander  Zebino,  260. 
his  death,  ib. 

Demetrius  Eucheres  is  established  king  of  Damascus,  ii.  204. 

Demiurgi,  magistrates  among  the  Achgeans,  ii.  142. 

.Democedes,  physician  of  Crotona;  he  cures  Darius,  i.230. 
history  of  that  physician,  ib.  he  returns  into  Greece,  ib.  settles 
at.  Crotona,  where  he  marries  the  daughter  of  Milo,  the  Arhle- 
la.  ib. 

..  Demochares,  one  of  the  murderers  of  Agis,  king  of  Sparta, 
n.93.  Sec. 

Democles,  surnamed  the  Fair,  ii.  46.  throws  himself,  to  elude 
the  violence  of  Demetrius,  into  a  vessel  of  boiling  water  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  bath,  ib. 

Demophantes,  general  of  the  horse  to  the  Eleans,  is  killed  by 
Pnilopcemen  before  the  city  of  Elis,  ii.  123. 

Demosthenes  is  chosen  by  ihe  Athenians  commander  of  a 
fleet,  for  the  aid  of  Nicias  in  Sicily*  i.  327.  makes  an  attempt 
against  Syracuse  without  success,  329.  is  reduced  io  surrender 
at  discretion  to  the  Syracusans,  332.  is  put  to  death,  333. 

Demosthenes,  the  orator.  Abridgment  of  his  life  lo  the  time 
when  he  begins  to  appear  in  the  tribunal  of  harangues,  i.  497- 
ae c  he  appears  for  the  first  time  in  public,  and  encourages  the 
Athenians  against  the  preparations  for  war  made  by  Artaxerx¬ 
es,  4’  4.  his  oration  in  favour  of  the  Megalopolitans,  ib.  he 
speaks  for  the  Rhodians,  ib. proposes  and  occasions  the  passing 
of  a  law  for  the  equipment  of  fleets,  which  annuls  another  very 
heavy  upon  the  poorer  citizens,  500.  his  discourse  in  defence 
of  the  law  that  granted  exemptions,  501,  Sec.  upon  occasion 
of  Philip’s  attempt  to  seize  Thermopylae,  he  harangues  the 
Athenians,  and  animates  them  against  that  ptince,  509.  is 
sent  ambassador  to  Phi  I  ip,  51 1.  Ills  oration  upon  ihe  peace,  514. 
that,  upon  the  Chersonesus,  ib.  he  presses  the  Athenians  to  de¬ 
clare  for  the  Lacedaemonians  against  Philip,  ib.  his  Pliil.ppics, 
515.  his  oration  to  frustrate  the  effects  of  Philip’s  letter  lo  the 
Athenians,  517.  his  advice  after  the  taking  <  f  Eluitea  hy  that 
prince,  519.  he  is  sent  upon  an  embassy  to  Thebes,  ib.  flies  in 
the  battle  of  Chteronea,  521.  is  cited  to  a  trial  before  ihe  peo¬ 
ple,  who  acquit  him,  and  pay  him  great  honours. ib.  Aeschines 
accuses  him,  522  generosity  of  Demosthenes  to  his  accuser,  ib. 
his  immoderate  joy  for  Philip’s  death,  524.  lie  animates  the 
people  against  Alexander,  53u.  dissuades  the  At  henians  from 
delivering  up  ihe  orators  to  Alexander,  531.  suffers  himself  to 
be  bribed  hy  Harpalus,  593.  is  condemned  and  banished,  ib.  is 
reralled  from  banishment.,  ii.  13.  quits  Athens  before  the  arri¬ 
val  of  Antipater,  16.  is  condemned  to  die,  ib.  puts  an  end  to  his 
life  by  poison,  ib.  the  Athenians  erect  a  statue  of  brass  to  him. 
ih. 

Dercyllidas,  surnamed  Sisyphus,  receives  the  command  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  iroops  in  the  room  of  Thymbron,  i.  364. 
takes  ASolia  from  Midas,  who  had  possessed  himselt  of  it  by 
putting  his  mother-in-law  Dania  to  death,  ib.  shuts  unlhe  isth¬ 
mus  ot ihe  Thracian  Chersonesus,  ib.  truce  concluded  between 
D  ercyliidas,  Pbarnabazns.  and  Tissaphemes,  3C5. 

Deucalion,  king  of  Thessaly,  i.  208.  deluge  of  Deucalion, 
ib. 

Deucetius,  chief  of  the  people  called  Sicilians.  His  history, 
i.  295. 

Diaeus,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  ihe  Achseans,  sows  discord 
amongst  them,  ii.  238,  &c.  takes  upon  him  the  command  of  the 
army  in  the  room  of  Critolaus,  239.  his  unfortunate  end,  ib.  _ 

Diagoras,  the  Melian,is  condemned  at  Athens  for  teaching 
atheism,  i.  322. 

Diaiecis.  The  four  dialects  of  the  Greeks,  l.  209. 

Dicearchus,  formerly'  admiral  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
and  accomplice  with  Scopes  in  the  conspiracy  against  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes,  ii.  149. 

Dicearchus,  brother  of  Thoas,  general  of  the  AStolians,  is 
deputed  by  them  to  Antiochus,  ii.  153. 

Didas,  governor  of  Paeonia,  puts  Demetrius  to  death  by  order 
of  Philip,  ii.  190. 

Dido:  her  history, i.  78,  <fec. 

Dinncrat.es,  architect,  presides  in  building  the  temple  of  Di¬ 
ana  at  Ephesus,  i.  535,  singular  design  of  a  temple  proposed  by 
him  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  ii.  79. 

Dinomenes,  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  army  sent  by  the 
Syracusans  to  the  aid  of  Marcellus,  ii.  300. 

Dinon,  governor  of  Damascus,  ii.  106.  . 

Diodes,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Syracusans;  pis  ad  vice- 
concerning  the  Athenians  taken  prisoners  in  Sicily,  i.  332. 

Diodes,  AStollan,  takes  Demetrius,  ii..  156.  . 

Diodorus,  A  t  henian,  opposes  the  putting  to  death  ol  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Mitylene,  i.  306.  ....  ,  .  _  . 

Diogenes  the  Cynic  refuses  to  be  initiated  in  the  mysteries 
of  Ceres  Eleusina,  i.  417.  he  receives  a  visit  from  Alexander 
the  Great,  532.  ,  „ 

Diogenes,  Stoic  philosopher,  is  sent  on  an  embassy'  to  Rome- 
by  the  Athenians,  ii.  235.  .  .  .  ~  .. 

Dioenetus,  admiral  ot  Antiochus  the  Great,  u.  106. 

Diomedon,  one  of  the  generals  condemned  by  the  Athenian® 
lo  die  for  having  left  unburied  the  bodies  of  those  who  were 
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killed  in  the  battle  of  Arginusae.  His  speech  before  his  death, 

i.  342. 

.  Dion  of  Syracuse  ;  his  character  and  friendship  with  Plato, 
1.  444.  he' -persuades  Dionysius  the  Elder  to  have  some  conver¬ 
sation  with  Plato,  445.  his  marriage  with  Arete,  daughter  of 
Dionysius,  451.  his  magnanimous  generosity  to  Dionysius  the 
Younger,  452,  &e.  he  becomes  odious  to  the  courtiers,  ib.  in¬ 
duces  Dionysius  to  invite  Plato  to  his  court,  453.  the  courtiers 
spare  no  pains  to  discredit  him  with  Dionysius,  ib.  he  is  ban¬ 
ished,  454.  resides  at  Aihens,  455.  visits  the  other  cities  of 
Greece,  ib.  Dionysius  causes  Dion’s  estate  and  effects  to  be 
sold,  ib.  and  makes  his  wife  Arete  marry  Timbcritus,  ib.  Dion 
determines  to  attack  him  with  open  force,  ib,  &c.  embarks  on 
board  two  merchant  ships  for  Syracuse,  457.  appears  before 
the  walls  of  the  city,  ib.  success  of  his  enterprise,  458.  he  de¬ 
feats  the  troops  of  Dionysius,  ib.  ingratitude  of  the  Syracusans 
to  Dion,  459.  he  retires  to  Leontium.  ib.  is  recalled  by  the  Sy¬ 
racusans,  450.  delivers  Syracuse,  and  pardons  his  enemies,  ib. 
&c.  enters  the  citadel,  which  is  surrendered  to  him  by  the  son 
of  Dionysius,  and  is  reconciled  to  his  wife  Arete,  461.  reflec¬ 
tion  upon  Dion’s  modesty,  ib.  he  suffers  Heraclides  to  be  put 
to  death,  ib.  Calippus  conceives  the  design  of  assassinating 
Diep,  and  puts  it.  in  execution,  462,  &c. 

Dion,  famous  philosopher, sent  by  the  Egyptians  ambassador 
to  Rome  against  Ptolemy  Auletes,  ii.  331. 

Dionysius  the  Elder,  tyrant  of  Syracuse :  his  peculiar  cha¬ 
racteristic,  i.  439.  means  which  lie  uses  for  possessing  himself 
of  the  tyranny,  440.  &c.  is  appointed  generalissimo  with  un¬ 
limited  power,  442.  succeeds  in  having  guards  assigned  him, 
ib.  and  establishes  himself  tyrant,  ib.  attempts  at  Syracuse 
and  in  Sicily  against  him,  ib.  &c.  he  makes  preparations  for  a 
war  with  the  Carthaginians,  443,  &c.  ihe  people  of  Rhegium 
refuse  to  ally  themselves  with  the  tyrant,  444.  he  marries  two 
wives  at  the  same  time.  ib.  his  friendship  and  deference  for 
Dion,  ib.  he  besieges  and  takes  Motya,  445.  is  defeated  at  sea, 
446.  the  Syracusan  troops  gain  an  advantage  over  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  in  the  absence  of  Dionysius,  ib.  new  movements 
at  Syracuse  against  him,  447.  he  entirely  defeats  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  and  obliges  them  to  quit.  Sicily,  ib.  &c.  punishes  the 
inhabitants  of  Rhegium,  448,  &c.  violent  passion  of  Dionysius 
for  poetry,  ib.  &c.  reflections  noon  that  taste  of  his.. 449.  he 
sends  his  brother  Thearides  to  Olympia  to  contest  in  bis  name 
the  prizes  of  the  chariot-race  and  poetry,  ib.  new  enterprizes 
of  Dionysius  against  the  Carthaginians,  450.  he  carries  the 
prize  of  poetry  at  Athens,  ib.  death  of  Dionysius,  451.  his  cha¬ 
racter,  ib.  &c.  .  . 

Dionysius  the  Younger  succeeds  his  father,  i.  452.  his  con¬ 
duct  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  ib.  his  good  qualities,  453. 
Dion  induces  Dionysius  to  cause  Plato  to  come  to  his  court,  ib. 
in  what  manner  Plato  is  received  there.,  454.  wonderfhl  change 
occasioned  by  the  presence  of  that  philosopher,  i.b.  Dionysius 
banishes  Dion,  ib.  dismisses  Plato,  455.  presses  him. to  return 
to  Syracuse,  with  which  Plato  complies,  456.  Dionysius  grants 
Plato  permission  to  return  into  Greece,  ib.  embassy  from  Dion- 
ysius  to  Dion,  who  had  possessed  himself  of  Syracuse,  458.  de¬ 
feat  of  Dionysius’s  troops,  ib.  method  which  ho  uses  for  render¬ 
ing  Dion  suspected,  ib.  be  retires  into  Italy,  459.  reascends  the 
throne,  463.  Jcetas  obliges  him  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  cila- 
del  of  Syracuse,  464.  Dionysius  treats  with  Timoleon,  who 
sends  him  to  Corinth,  465,  &c.  wise  answer  of  Dionysius  to  a 
stranger,  ib. 

Diophanes,  Achaean,  compels  Seleucus  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Pergavnus,  ii.  162. 

Diopithes,  chief  of  a  colony  sent  by  the  Athenians  into  the 
Chersonesus,  makes  an  irruption  into  the.  lands  of  Philip, 
king  of  Macedonia,  i.  513.  in  accused  by  Philip’s  pensioners, 
and  defended  by  Demosthenes.  514. 

Discoboli.  Those  who  exercised  themselves  in  throwing  the 
discus,  i.  425. 

Discus.  Kind  of  athletic  combat,  i.  425. 

Distribution  of  lands  instituted  at  Sparta  by  Lycurgus,  i. 
2J0.  reflections  upon  that  institution, 213. 

Divinity..  Idea  of  the  Divinity  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  all 
mankind,  ii.  62.  See  God. 

Dodanim,  the  fourth  of  the  sons  of  Javan,  i.  206. 

Dodona,  oracle  of  Dodona,  i.  585. 

Dolphins,  machine  of  war,  i.  328. . 

Domi tius  yEnobarbus,  sent  commissioner  by  the  Romans  in¬ 
to  Achaia,  where  he  commits  the  most  enormous  oppressions, 

ii.  119,  &c. 

Donations.  How  regulated  by  Solon,  i.  219. 

Doric  dialect,  i.  209. 

Dorimachus,  general  of  the  A3tolians,.ii.  113. 

Doris,  country  of  ancient  Greece :  origin  of  its  inhabitants,  i. 
208. 

Doris,  wife  of  Dionysius  the  Elder,  i.  444. 

J)or  us,  second  son  of  Helen,  gives  his  name  to  Dorns,  i.  208. 

Dovylans,  one  of  Milhridates’s  generals,  is  defeated  by  Sylla 
in  the  plains  of  Orchomenus,  ii.  313. 

^Doryphori.  Body  of  troops,  guards  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  i. 

Draco,  legislator  of  Athens,  i.  216.  his  laws  are  annulled  by 
Solon,  217. 

Prypefis,  Hcphaestion’s  widow.  She  is  destroyed  perfidious¬ 
ly  hy  Roxana,  ii.  12. 

Puillius,  consul,  commands  the  first  fleet  fitted  out  by  the 
Romans,  i.  90.  is  the  first  of  the  Romans  who  triumphed  for  a 
victory  at  sea,  ib. 

Dymnus  conspires  against.  Alexander,  i.  570.  runs  himself 
through  with  his  sword.  571. 

Dynasty  .of  Egypt,  i  59. 

Dyrrachium.  See  Epidamnum. 

E 

Ecbatana,  now  called  Hamadan.  i.  145.  N.  capital  city  of 
Media:  its  foundation,  ib.  description  of  that  city,  146.  See 
Hamadan. 

Education  of  children,  among  the  Persians,  i.  152.  at  Sparta, 
112,  in  Crete,  399.  at,  Athens.  409.  fatal  effects  of  a  bad  educa¬ 
tion,  especially  to  princes.  202. 

Eetion,  admiral  of  the  Athenians,  is  defeated  by  Clitus,  com¬ 
mander  of  ihe  Macedonian  fleet,  ii.  14. 

Egesimacbus.  officer  in  Alexander’s  army.  Rashness  that 
costs  him  his  life,  i.  58.3.  .  .  .  .... 

Egesta.citv  of  Sicily:  its  foundation,  i.  318.  its  inhabitants 
implore  the  aid  of  Athens  against  the  Syracusans,  ib.  . 

Eggs,  manner  in  which  the  Egyptians  hatch  them  without 

Egypt  divided  into  three  parts,  i.  43.  Upper  Egypt,  or  Theb- 
ais.  ib.  Middle  Egypt,  or  Heptanonvs,  ib.  Lower  Egypt,  or 
Delta,  49.  fertility  of  Egypt,  57.  Egyptian  monarchy,  59. 


Egypt  subjected  by  the  Persians,  180.  bv  the  Macedonians 

Egyptians:  manner  and  customs  of  the  Egyptians,  i.  50.  of 
their  kings  and  government,  ib.  of  their  laws,  ib.  of  the  priests 
and  religion  of  ihe  Egyptians,  52.  absurd  worship  of  different 
divinities,  ib.  reasons  for  this  worship,  53.  funeral  ceremo¬ 
nies,  54.  of  the  sqldiery  and  wars  of  the  Egyptians,  55.  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  cultivated  the  arts  and  siences,  5b.  ot 
their  husbandmen,  shepherds,  and  artisans,  ib..  . 

Eion,  city  of  Thrace  :  unhappy  fate  of  that,  city,  l.  275. 

Elalsea,  city  of  Phocis, -falls,  into  Philip  s  hands,  i.  519.  . 

Eleazar,  Simon’s  brother,  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  exercises 
that  office  during  the  minority  of  Onias,  ii.  51. 

Elea zar,  doctor  of  the  Jaw,  prefers  death  to  eating  impure 
meats,  ii.  198.  „  .  .  .... 

Eleazar,  one  of  the  sons  of  Matiathias,  sacrifices  himself  in  8 
battle  to  deliver  his  people,  ii.  246.. 

Eleazar,  of  ihe  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  forms  a  false  accusa 
tian  against  Hyrcanus.  ii.  262. . 

Eleciryon,  king  of  Mycenae,  i.  207.  .  . 

Elephants  ;  description  of  those  animals,  l.  581.  manner  of 
taking  them,  ib.  &c.  .  ,  _  ,  , 

Eleusis,  a  small  city  of  Attica,  where  the  Athenians  ce/ebra 
ted  a  feast  in  honour  of  Ceres,  i.  417.  . 

Elis,  province  of  of  Peloponnesus,  where  the  Olympic  games 
were  celebrated,  i.  365. 

Elisa.  See  Dido.  .  . 

Elishah,  son  of  Javan,  settles  in  Peloponnesus,.!.  206. 

Eloquence:  definition  of  it,  i.  286.  of  what  eloquence  united 
with  the  love  of  the  public  good  is  capable,  i.  520.  how. neces¬ 
sary  it  is  to  a  prince  or  a  statesman,  514..  it.  was  the  principal 
study  of  the  youth  of  Athens  and  Rome,  i.  408.  defects  contra¬ 
ry  to  true  eloquence,  i.  522. 

Embalming.  Manner  of  embalming  bodies  among  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  i.  52. 

Emilias  (&.)  gives  Pyrrhus  advice  of  the  design  lo  poison 
him,  ii.  68. 

Empedocles,  of  Agrigentum, Pythagorean  philosopher,  hav¬ 
ing  gained  the  prize  in  the  Olympic  games,  regales  the  people, 
i.  428. 

Empires,  gee  Kingdom. 

Envy,  a  diseasepf  1  he  mind  scarce  ever.curpd,  ii.  29. 

Epaminondas,  Theban,  his  character,  i.  470.  his  conduct  in 
ihe  conspiracy  against  the  tyrants  of  Thebes,  it*,  he  goes  to 
Sparta  to  treat  of  peace,  474.  gains  a  great  victory  over  the 
Lacedemonians  near  Leuctra,475.  ravages  Laconia.. 476.  and 
advances  to  the  gates  of  Sparta,  477.  at  his  return  he  is  accus¬ 
ed  before  tjie  people  and  acquitted,  ib.  marches  against  Alex¬ 
ander,  tyrant  of  Pherae,  anddelivers  Pelopidasout  of  his  hands, 
480.  returns  to  Thebes,  481.  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Theban 
army,  482.  his  second  attempt. against  Sparta,  ib.  his  famous 
victory  at  Mantinsea,  483.  he  is  mortally  wounded  in  battle’ 
ib.  bis  death,  484.  and  eulogy,  ib.  &c. 

Eperatus,  by  the  influence  of  Apelles,  Philip’s  minister,  is 
appointed  general  of  ihe  Achasans,  ii.  113.  he  is  held  in  univer¬ 
sal  contempt,  118, 

Ephesus,  city  of  Ionia,  i.  209. 

Eohialtes,  orator,  endeavours  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from 
aiding  t‘he  Lneeda?monians,  i.  282. 

Ephori,  magistrates  of  Sparta:  their  institution,  i.  210.  their 
authority,  ib. 

Epicerdus,  of  Cyrene  ;  his  generosity  to  the  Athenians,  i 
501. 

Epic  poem,  its  origin,  i.  431. 

Epicrat.es,  one  of  the  generals  of  Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian, 
betrays  the  interests  of  that  prince,  and  treats  secretly  with 
Hvrcanus,  ii.  262. 

Epicrat.es,  porter  at  Athens  ;  raillery  of  that  Athenian  upon 
the  deputies  that  had  been  sent  into  Persia,  i.  479. 

Epicvdes,  Athenian.  His  little  courage  and  avarice,  i.  253. 
he  suffers  himself  to  lie  brought,  over  by  Themistocles,  254. 

Epicydes,  Carthaginian,  sent,  by  Hannibal  to  Hieronymus, 
remains  with  that  prince,  ii.  297.  after  the  death  of  Hierony¬ 
mus,  he  demands  to  return  to  Hannibal,  298.  is  elected  magis¬ 
trate  of  Syracuse,  299.  marches  to  the  aid  of  Leontium,  and  is 
put.  to  flight,  by  Marcellus,  300,  usurps  the  supreme  authority 
at  Syracuse,  after  having  caused  the  magistrates  to  be  put  to 
death,  ih.  retires  to  Agrigentum,  when  he  sees  Marcellus  mas¬ 
ter  of  Syracuse,  303. 

Epidamnum,  or  Dyrrachium,  a  maritime  city  of  Macedonia| 

Epigoni :  significat  ion  of  that  word,  i.  592. 

Epipola?,  part  of  ihe  city  at  Syracuse,  i.  323. 

Epirus:  geographical  description  of,  i.  205. 

Episthenes  of  Amphipolis,  officer  in  the  army  of  Cyrus  the 
Younger,  i.  355. 

Equality.  It.  is  the  soul  of  popular  governments,  i.  217.  it  is 
the  basis  and  tie  of  liberty.  399. 

Erasinides,  one  of  the  Athenian  captains  who  gained  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Argmusce,  i.  341.  on  his  return  he  is  condemned  to  die 
with  his  colleagues,  342. 

Erasistratus.  physician,  famous  for  his  address  and  penetra¬ 
tion  in  discovering  the  cause  of  Antiochus’s  sickness,  ii.  59. 

Erect heys,  king  of  Athens,  i.  207. 

Eretria,  city  of  Eubcea,  supports  ihe  lonians  in  their  revolt 
against  the  Persians,  i.  239.  it  is  destroyed  by  the  Persians, 
243. 

Erginus,  Corinthian,  supplies  Aratus  with  the  means  of  seiz¬ 
ing  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  ii.  86. 

Esarhaddon  ascends  the  throne  of  Assyria,  i.  141.  makes  him¬ 
self  master  of  Babylon  and  the  land  of  Israel,  ib.  carries  away 
Manassoh.  king  of  Judah,  ib,  his  death,  ih. 

Esculapius,. inventor  of  medicine,  i.  195.  his  knowledge  oc¬ 
casions  his  being  ranked  in  Ihe  number  of  the  gods,  ib. 

Esther  causes  the  fatal  edict  of  Ahasuerus  against  the  Jews 
to  be  revoked,  l.  187. 

Etolia.  See  A^tolia. 

Etolians.  See  AStolians. 

Evagoras,  king  of  Salamis,  i.  375.  brief  History  of  that  prince* 
ib.  his  war  wtih  Artaxerxes  Mnemon*  376.  &c.  character  and 
panegyric  of  Evagoras,  377. 

Evagoras,  son  of  Niencles,  is  deprived  of  the  throne  ofSala- 
mis  bv  Protagoras,  i.  495.  he  demands  in  vain  to  be  reinstated* 
496.  tragical  end  ot  that  prince,  ih. 

Eva  leu  s.  general  of  the  Lacedaemonian  cavalry,  is  killed  in  a 
battle  by  Pyrrhus,  ii.  72. 

Evanaer  of  Crete,  general  of  the  Auxiliaries  to  Perseus,  is 
spnt,  by  that  prince  to  assassinate  Eumenes.  ii.  207.  he  prevents 
Perseus  from  improving  ihe  advamoge  he  had  gained  over  the 
Romans,  212.  attachment  of  Evatider  to  Perseus,  224.  that 
prince  causes  him  to  be  killed,  ib. 
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Euboea,  isle  of  Greece,  i.  205.  subjected  by  the  Athenians, 
287.  the  Lacedaemonians  seize  it,  337.  Antioch  us  takes  that, 
island,  ii.  158.  it  is  soon  after  taken  from  him  by  the  consul 
Acilius,  lliO. 

Euchidas.of  Plataea,  undertakes  to  bring  the  sacred  fire  from 
Delphi,  i.  264.  he  dies  at  his  return,  ib. 

Euclid,  of  Megara,  founder  of  the  Megarean  sect,  his  ardour 
to  hear  Socrates,  i.  384.  . 

Euclidas,  Lacedaemonian.  His  brother  Cleomenes,  king  of 
Sparta,  makes  him  reign  with  him,  ii.  05.  he  is  routed  at  the 
battle  of  Selasia,  where  he  commanded  part  ol  the  army,  100. 

Eudamidas,  Lacedaemonian,  commands  in  the  war  against 
Olvnlhus,  i.  469.  .  .  ■  T 

Evergetae,  a  people  of  Persia,  why  so  called,  n.  101.  N. 
Evil-morodach,  king  of  Babylon,  i.  143. 

Euleeus,  eunuch  :  bad  education  which  he  gives  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lometor,  whose  governor  lie  was,  ii.  194. 

Eqmenes,  general  in  Alexander’s  army.  Provinces  that  fell 
to  him  after  that'  prince’s  death,  ii.  12.  his  marriage  with  Bur¬ 
kina,  ib.  he  returns  to  Perdiccas,  who  puts  him  in  possession 
of  Cappadocia,  18.  victory  of  Eumenes  over  Neoptolemus,  and 
then  over  Craterus  and  Neoptolemus  together,  19.  he  kills  the 
latter  with  his.own  hand  in  the  bat  le,  lb.  is  defeated  by  An.ti- 
gonus,  and  retires  into  the  castle  of  Nora,  where  he  is  besieg¬ 
ed,  20.  is  betrayed  by  his  troops, 31.  delivered  up  to  Antigonus, 
ib.  and  put  to  death,  ib%  praise  of  Eumenes,  ib. 

Eumenes  1.  nephew  of  Phileta?rus,  succeeds  his  uncle  in  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamus,  ii.  75.  he  gains  a  great  victory  over  An- 
tiochus  Soter.  who  came  to  possess  himself  of  his  dominions, 
76.  attacks  Antiochus  Hierax,  who  was  engaged  in  a  war 
against  his  brother,  82.  abandons  himself  to  excesses,  which 
occasion  his  death,  ib. 

Eumenes  II.  succeeds  his  father  Attalus  in  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamus.  ii.  143.  he  refuses  the  alliance  of  Antiochus,  153. 
is  besieged  in  his  capital  by  Seleucus,  162.  the  Romans  deliver 
him,  ib.  &.<*..  he  offers  a  considerable  sum  to  the  Achaeans,  and 
with  what  view,  175.  war  of  Eumenes  with  Prusias,  180.  and 
Pharnaces,  182.  he  sends  deputies  to  Rome  to  complain  of 
Philip,  ib.  goes  to  Rome  himself  to  inform  the  Romans  of  the 

Secret  intrigues  of  Perseus,  206.  Perseus  endeavours  to  rid 
limself  .of  Eumenes,  first  by  assassination,  207.  and  then  by 
poison,  ib.  Eumenes  gives  ear  to  the  proposals  of  Perseus,  219. 
he  is  suspected  by  the  Romans  and  cannot  obtain  permission  to 
enter  Rome,  233..  the  senate  sends  commissioners  to  inquire  in¬ 
to  his  conduct,  ib.  death  of  Eumenes,  ib.  his  panegyric,  234. 
famous  library  founded  by  him  at  Pergamus,  ib. 

Eumolpidae.  priests  of  Ceres,  successors  of  Eumolpus,  who 
first  exercised  that  office,  i.  417. 

.  Eunuchs.  The  use  of  them  introduced  by  Cyrus  in  t  he  East, 
i.  .172.  influence  and  power  which  they  acquired  with  their 
princes,  ib. 

Lupolis,  comic  poet,  i.  436. 

Euripidas  heads  a  detachment  of  the  Elaeans  to  ravage  the 
territory  of  Sicyon,  ii.  113.  he  falls  into  the  hands  of  Philip,  ib. 
Euripides,  tragic  poet,  i.  433.  character  of  that  poet,  ib.  &c. 
Euriptolemus  undertakes  the  defence  of  the  generals  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Athenians  after  the  battle  of  the  Arginusae,  i. 
343. 

Euribiades,  Lacedaemonian,  is  appointed  generalissimo  of 
the  Greeks  in  preference  to  Themistocles,  i.254.  the  latter  per¬ 
suades  him  to  fight  in  the  straits  of  Salamis,  259.  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  decree  him  the  prize  of  valour,  260. 

Eurydice,  wife  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  prevails  up¬ 
on  Iphicrates,  by  her  entreaties,  to  reinstate  her  children  upon 
the  throne  of  their  fat  her,  i.  503. 

Eurydice,  wife  of  Aridaeus  :  Olympias  causes  her  to  be  put  to 
death,  ii.  27. 

Eurydice,  Athenian,  wife  of  Ophelias,  ii.  36.  after  her  hus¬ 
band’s  death  she  marries  Demetrius,  ib. 

Eurydice,  widow  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  marries  her  daughter 
Ptolemais  to  Demetrius,  ii.  52. 

Euryelus,  an  eminence  near  Syracuse,  leading  to  Epipolae,  i. 
420. 

Eurylochus,  chief  magistrate  of  the  Magnetes,  influences 
them  against  the  Romans,  ii.  155. 

Eurymedon,  general  of  the  Athenians,  is  condemned  to  pay 
a  .great  fine,  and  why,  i.  317.  goes  into  Sicily  to  the  aid  of  Ni 
cias,  227.  is  killed  in  a  battle,  330. 

Eurystheus.  king  of  Mycenae,  famous  for  the  twelve  labours 
which  he  made  Hercules  undertake,  i.  207. 

Euthycrates,  chief  magistrate  of  Olynthus,  puts  that  city  in¬ 
to  Philip’s  hands,  i.  510. 

Euthydemus,  appointed  by  the  Athenians  to  command, 
jointly, with  Nicias,  forces  that  general  to  engage  in  a  sea-fight 
wherein  he  is  worsted,  i.  329. 

Euthydemus,  king  of  Bactria,  makes  an  honourable  peace 
with  Antiochus,  who  intended  to  dethrone  him,  ii.  64. 

Exemption,  or  Immunities,  granted  by  the  Athenians,  to 
those  who  had  rendered  their  country  great  services,  i.  500. 

Exenetes.of  Agrigentum,  victor  in  the  Olympic  games,  en¬ 
ters  that  city  in  triumph,  i.  440. 

Exiles,  name  given  to  the  citizens  expelled  by  Nabis  from 
Sparta,  ii.  131.  supported  by  the  Achaeans,  they  commit  great 
cruelties  at  Sparta,  170.  they  accuse  the  Achaeans  at  Rome, 
177.  consequence  of  that  accusation,  181,  &c. 

Ezra  obtains  permission  of  Artaxorxes  Longimanus  to  return 
to  Jerusalem,  i.  279.  arranges  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  pro¬ 
per  order,  280. 

F 

Fabius  Maximus  (Quintus,}  is  appointed  dictator,  i.  106.  his 
cautious  conduct  in  respect  to  Hannibal,  ib.  &.c.  the  people 
give  Minucius,  general  of  the  horse,  equal  power  with  him, 
107.  Fabius  extricates  him  out  of  a  danger  in  which  his  ill  con¬ 
duct  had  engaged  him,  ib. 

Fabius  Maximus,  son  of  Paulus  ^milius,  distinguishes  him¬ 
self  m  the  war  against  Perseus,  ii.  221. 

Fables.  Authors  to  whom  the  invention  of  them  is  a.scribed, 
i.  226  use  of  fables  m  respect  to  the  education  of  children: 
227. 

Fabricius  is  deputed  by  the  Romans  to  Pyrrhus,  ii.  66.  com¬ 
mands  in  the  war  against  that  prince,  69. 

Faith.  It  is  the  surest  bulwark  of  a  state,  i.  312.  and  a  qual 
ity  essential  to  a  prince,  362.  breach  of  faith  often  one  or  the 
principal  causes  of  the  ruin  of  empires,  203. 

Famine  in  Egvpt in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  i.  59. 
Fannius  (C.,)  Roman  officer,  distinguishes  himself  at  the  siege 
of  Carthage,  i.  127.  . 

Farmers  of  Taxes,  l.  407.  &o.  their  want  of  humanity,  ii.  319. 
Festivals,  celebrated  at  Athens,  i.  416,  and  at  Lacedaemon, 
264. 

Fimbria,  commander  of  the  Romans  in  Asia,  defeats  the 
•jroops  of  Mi thr [dates*  ii.  313.  kills  Flaccus,  seizes  that  con- 
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sul  s  army,  and  marches  against  Mithridates,  314.  upon  being 
abandoned  by  his  troops,  he  kills  himself  in  despair,  ib. 

r  laccus  (L.  Valerius,)  is  elected  consul,  and  marches  against 
Mithridates,  ii.  313.  is  killed  by  Fimbria,  314. 

.  Flamininus  (Quintus,)  is  deputed  by  the  Romans  t  o  Prusias, 

i.  118.  is  elected  consul,  and  marches  against.  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  ii.  139.  gains  a  first  advantage  over  that  prince, 
110.  different  expeditions  of  Flamminus  in  Phocis,  141.  is  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  command  as  proconsul,  142.  has  an  ineffectual 
interview  with  Philip,  ib.  gams  a  great  victory  over  that  prince 
near  Scotusa  and  Oynoscephalte,  145.  arid  concludes  a  peace 
with  him,  ib.  honours  and  applauses  which  he  receives  in  the 
Isthmian  games,  147.  makes  war  against  Nabis,  150.  besieges 
him  in  8parta,  ib.  and  grants  him  peace,  151.  enters  Rome  in 
triumph,  152. 

Flaminius  (C.,)  consul,  marches  against  Hannibal,  i.  105.  is 
defeated  and  killed  near  the  lake  of  Thrasynienus,  106. 

Flattery.  Causes  of  the  propensity  of  princes  to  be  seduced 
by  flattery,  i.  150. 

Fortifications  of  the  ancients,  i.  193. 

Four  hundred  men  invested  with  all  authority  at  Athens, 
and  abuse  it  tyrannically,  i.  336.  their  power  is  annulled,  337. 

French.  Ideas  which  people  entertained  oft  he  ancient  Gauls, 

ii.  172,  &c.  what  passed  at  the  siege  of  Philipsburgh  ought  to 
undeceive  those  who  have  the  same  idea  of  the  modem  French, 
ib.  see  Gauls. 

Friendship,  fundamental  law  of  it,  i.  366. 

.  Fulvia,  Antony’s  wife,  very  uctive  at  Rome  for  her  husband’s 
interests,  ii.  338. 

Funerals.  Funeral  ceremonies  in  Egypt,  i.  52.  at  Athens, 
300.  see  Burial. 

„  G 

Gabinius,  Pompey’s  lieutenant,,  subjects  part  of  Syria,  n. 
327.  commands  there  as  proconsul,  332.  upon  the  earnest  re¬ 
quest  of  Pompey,  he  re-establishes  Ptolemy  Auletes  upon  the 
throne  of  Egypt,  ib. 

Gadatas,  prince  of  Assyria,  submits  to  Cyrus,  i.  160. 

Gala,  Massinissa’s  father,  joins  the  Carthaginians  against 
the  Romans,  i.  120. 

Galatia,  or  Gallo-Graecia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  inhabi¬ 
ted  by  the  Gauls  after  their  irruption  into  Greece,  ii.  62. 

Galba:  fine  saving  of  that  emperor,  ii.  21. 

Galley.  See  Ship. 

Games,  part  of  ihe  religion  of  the  ancients,  i.  422.  solemn 
games  of  Greece  :  the  Olympic,  the  Pythian,  the  Nemaean,  the 
Isthmian.  423.  rewards  granted  to  the  victors  in  those  games, 
428.  ladies  admitted  to  dispute  the  prize  in  the  Olympic 
games,  373. 

Ganymedes,  Ptolemy’s  eunuch,  supplants  Achillas  and  be¬ 
comes  prime  minister  of  Egvpt  in  his  place,  ii.  335.  his  strata¬ 
gems  against  Caesar  during  his  war  in  Egypt,  ib. 

Gaos,  admiral  to  Artaxerxes,  revolts  against  that  prince,  and 
on  what  occasion,  i.  378. 

Gardens.  Hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  i.  136. 

Gaugamela,  or  Camel’s  house,  place  famous  for  Alexander’s 
second  victory  over  Darius,  i.  236. 

Gauls.  They  dispute  the  passage  of  the  Alps  with  Hanni¬ 
bal,  i.  102,  <fcc.  irruption  of  the  Gauls  inlo  Greece,  ii.  61.  their 
attempt  against  the  temple  of  Delphi,  62. 

Gaza,  in  Palestine,  besieged  arid  taken  by  Alexander,  1.554. 
destruction  of  Gaza  by  Alexander  Jannseus,  ii.  271. 

Gela,  city  of  Sicily,  i.  318. 

Gelanor,  king  of  Argos,  i.  207. 

Gellias,  citizen  of  Agrigentum,  his  noble  use  of  riches,  l.  440. 

Gelon  possesses  himself  of  supreme  authority  at  Syracuse,  i. 
292.  reasons  that  prevent  him  from  aiding  the  Greeks  when 
attacked  by  Xerxes,  253.  he  defeats  Hamilcar,  general  of  the 
Carthaginians,  81.  bis  wise  conduct  during  lus  reign,  ib.  his 
death,  293.  respect  which  the  Syracusans  retained  for  his 
memory,  ib.  .  . 

Gelon,  son  of  Hiero,  espouses  the  party  of  the  Carthaginians 
against  the  Romans,  ii.  296.  dies  soon  after,  ib. 

Genius.  Height  to  which  the  ancients  carried  genius,  u.  301. 
..Gentius,  king  oflllyrium,  becomes  suspected  b>  the  Romans, 
ii.  208.  makes  an  alliance  with  Perseus,  219.  declares  against 
the  Romans,  and  imprisons  their  ambassadors.  220.  the  Ro¬ 
mans  send  the  praetor  Anicius  against  him,  ib.  Gentius  is  obli¬ 
ged  to  throw  himself  at  his  feet,  and  implore  his  mercy,  ib. 
Anicius  sends  him  to  Rome  with  all  his  family,  in. 

Gergis,  son  of  Ariazus,one  of  the  six  generals  ot  Xerxes’s  at;* 
my,  i.  252. 

Ghiznee,  river  of,  see  Caphenes. 

Gibbon. 

Girgenti,  see  Agrigentum. 

Gisgo,  son  of  Hamilcar,  is  punished  for  his  father  s  ill  suc¬ 
cess,  and  is  banished,  i.  81. 

Gisgo,  Carthaginian,  endeavours  to  suppress  the  revolt  of  the 
mercenaries,  i.  95.  Spendius,  their  general,  puts  him  to  death, 
96.  . 

Gisgo  endeavours  to  prevent  the  Carthaginians  from  accept 
ing  the  conditions  of  peace  proposed  bv  Seipio,  i.  J 14- 

Glabrio  (Man.  Acilius,)  obtain?  Bithynia  and  Pontus  for  his 
province,  where  Lucullus  commanded  before,  ii.  324.  his  dis¬ 
course  on  his  arrival  augments  the  licentiousness  of  Lucullus  a 
troops,  ib. 

Glaucias,  king  of  Illyrium,  takes  Pyrrhus  under  ms  protec 
tion,  and  re-establishes  him  in  his  dominions,  ii.  49. 

Glaueo,  a  young  Athenian,  desirous  of  having  a  share  in  t  he 
administration  of  the  public  affairs,  i.  385.  Socrates,  in  a  con¬ 
versation,  obliges  him  to  own  his  incapacity  for  them,  ib. 

Gobryas.an  Assyrian  nobleman,  puts  himself  and  family  un¬ 
der  the  protection  of  Cyrus,  i.  160.  puts  himself  at  ihe  head  of 
a  body  of  troops  at  the  siege  of  Babylon,  169.  enters  into  the 
conspiracy  against  Smerfiis  the  Magian,  183.  his  interpretation 
of  the  present  given  to  Darius  by  the  Scythians,  2^)6. 

Gobryas,  a  Persian  nobleman,  commands  in  the  army  or  Ar¬ 
taxerxes  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  i.  354.  ,  . 

God.  Answer  of  Simonides  to  a  prince  who  asked  him  what 
God  was,  i.  224.  one  supreme  God  acknowledged  by  Socrates* 
386. 

Gordiana,  see  Carducia.  .  e  . 

Gordium,  capital  city  of  Phrygia,  famous  for  the  chariot  to 
which  the  Gordian  knot,  was  tied  which  Alexander  cut,  l.  537. 
different  opinions  on  this,  ib.  N.  site  of  Gordium,  )b. 

Gorgias,  sophist,  is  sent  deputy  from  the  Leon  tines  to  Alh- 
ens  to  demand  aid  against  the  Syracusans,  i.  31/. 

Gorgias,  officer  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  marches  witn  Ni- 

canor  against  Judas  Maccabtcus,  ii.  200.  his  troops  are  put  to 

^orgidas,  Theban,  joins  Pelopidas  to  expel  fho  tyrants  of 
Thebes,  i.  472. 
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Gorgo,  (laughter  of  Cleomenes :  smart  saying  of  that  child,  1. 
239. 

Government.  Different  kinds  of  government,  i.  396.  which 
would  be  the  most  perfect,  ib.  aim  and  end  of  all  government  , 
3:7. 

Gracchus  (.Tiberius,)  distinguishes  himself  at  the  siege  of 
Carthage,  i.JL27.  being  tribune  of  the  people,  he  proposes  a 
law  concerning  the  will  of  Attalus,  and  is  killed  soon  after,  ii. 
256. 

Grandees.  Example  how  little  their  friendship  is  to  be  reli¬ 
ed  on,,  i.  251.  blindness  too  common  to  the  great.  273.  mistaken 
ambition  sufficiently  common  to  the  great,  ii.  28.  &c.  See 
Princes,  Kings. 

Granicus,  river  of  Phrygia,  now  called  Oostrola,  L.  533.  N. 
famous  for  the  victory  of  Alexander  over  the  Persians,  ib.  de¬ 
scription  of  it,  534. 

Gratitude  :  the  principal  virtue  of  the  Egyptians,  i.  52. 

Greece.  Geographical  description  of  ancient  Greece,  i.  205. 
particula  r  description  of  its  boundaries  and  extent,  ib.  N.  moun¬ 
tains  and  their  elevations,  205  N.  history  of  Greece  divided 
into  four  ages,  206.  primitive  origin  of  the  Greeks,  ib.  different 
slates  of  which  Greece  was  composed,  207.  migrations  of  the 
Greeks  info  Asia  Minor,  209.  &c.  settlement,  fit  the  Greeks  in 
Sicily,  318.  manners  and  customs  of  the  Greeks,  396.  &c.  re¬ 
publican  government  instituted  almost  universally  in  Greece, 
210.  Monsieur  Bossuet’s  reflections  upon  that  kind  of  govern¬ 
ment,  004.  love  of  liberty  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
Greeks,  ii.  242.  different  kind  of  troops  that  compos'  d  the  ar¬ 
mies  of  the  Greeks,  i.  410.  ships  and  naval  forces,  411.  people 
of  Greece  very  warlike  in  all  times,  408.  origin  and  cause  of 
courage  and  military  virtue  amongst  the  Greeks.  409.  religion 
of  the  Greeks,  i.  415.  of  the  auguries,  418.  of  ihe  oracles,  419. 
famous  games  and  combats  of  Greece,  422.  difference  of  taste 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  respect  to  public  shows,  429.  dis¬ 
putes  for  the  prize  of  wit,  shows,  and  representations  of  the 
theatre,  430.  illustrious  men  who  distinguished  Ihemselves 
most  in  arts  and  sciences  amongst.the  Greeks,  318.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticles  Athenians  and  Lacodiemonians.  for  what  relates  to  the 
wars  of  Greece  with  the  Persians  and  Macedonians.  Greece 
becomes  a  Roman  province,  ii.  240.  reflections  upon  the  causes 
of  the  grandeur,  decline,  and  ruin  of  Greece,  241 ,  &c. 

Greeks— famous  retreat,  of  t  he  10,000  Greeks  after  the  battle 
of  Cunaxa,  interesting  geographical  inquiries  respecting  the 
various  places  on  their  march,  &c.  &c.  see  Retreat. 

Grypus.  See  Antiochus  Grypus.  .  ... 

Gulussa.  son  ofMasinissa,  divides  the  kingdom  with  his  two 
brothers  after  his  father’s  death,  i.  130. 

Gygos  kills  Candaules,  king  of-Lydia,  whose  principal  officer 
he  was,  and  ascends  the  throne  in  his  stead,  i.  148.  what  Plato 
says  of  his  reign,  ib. 

G.vgis,  one  of  Parysatis’s  women,  confesses  the  poisoning  of 
Slatfra,  i.  364.  is  put  to  death,  ib. 

Gylippus,  Lacedaemonian,  goes  to  the  aid  of  Syracuse,  be¬ 
sieged  by  the  Athenians,  i.  325.  his  arrival  in  Sicily  changes 
the  face  of  t  hings,  326.  he  obliges  the  Athenians  to  surrender 
at  discretion,  332.  his  sordid  avarice  sullies  the  glory  of  his 
great  actions,  345. 

Gymnastic,  art  of  forming  the  athletse,  i.  424. 

^Gynaecea,  or  apartments  of  the  ladies  amongst  the  Greeks,  i. 

H 

H/emus,  mountain  between  Thrace  and  Thessaly,  ii.  189. 

Hair  of  Berenice,  ii.  81. 

Haliartus,  city  of  Bceotia,  sides  with  Perseus,  ii.  209.  the 
praetor  Lucretius  takes  and  entirely  demolishes  it,  213. 

Halicarnassus,  city  of  Doris,  i.  206.  famous  as  being  the  birth 
place  of  Herodotus,  Dionysius,  Heraclitus  and  Calimachus, 
besieged  and  taken  by  Alexander  ,  535. 

Hallyat  tes,  king  of  Lydia,  i.  149.  war  of  that  prince  with  Cy- 
axares,  147.  he  continues  the  siege  of  Miletus  begun  by  his  fa¬ 
ther,  149.  raises  the  siege  of  that  city,  and  wherefore,  ib.. 

Hamanon,  (formerly  Ecbatana,)  description  of  the  city,  i. 
145.  N.  affords  great  room  for  antiquarian  research,  146. 

Hamesiris,  wife  of  Teriteuchmes,  i.  347. 

Hamilcar  commands  the  army  sent.  b;y  the  Carthaginians  into 
Sicily  at  the  request  of  Xerxes,  i.  81.  it  is  defeated  by  Gelon, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  ib.  his  death,  ib. 

Hamilcar,  son  ofGyscon,  commands  the  Carthaginian  army 
against  Agat.hocles,  and  gains  a  great  vict.ory  over  him,  i.  44. 
falls  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  Syracusans  whilst  besieging 
their  city,  46.  is  put  to  death,  ib. 

Hamilcar,  surnamed  Barca,  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  i. 
85.  boldness  and  ability  of  that  general,  86.  he  commands  the 
army  against  the  mercenaries,  97.  and  defeats  them  entirely, 
99.  goes  to  Spain,  which  he  conquers  in  a  short  time,  ib.  is  kill¬ 
ed  in  a  battle,  ib. 

Hamilcar,  surnamed  Rhodanus,  a  Carthaginian,  goes,  into 
the  camp  of  Alexander  by  order  of  Carthage,  i.  88.  at  his  re¬ 
turn  he  is  put  to  death,  ib. 

Hannibal,  son  of  Gisgo,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  troops 
sent  by  the  Carthaginians  into  Sicily  to  the  aid  of  the  people 
of  Segesta,  i.  81.  actions  of  that  general  in  Sicily,  ib.  he  dies 
there  of  the  plague,  82. 

Hannibal  commands  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  and  is  defeated 
by  the  consul  Duilius,  i.  90.  besieges  the  mercenaries  in  Tunis, 
97.  falls  into  their  hands  and  is  crucified,  ib. 

Hannibal,  surnamed  the  Great,  at  nine  years  of  age  goes  with 
his  father,  who  was  sent,  to  command  in  Spain,  i.  99.  is  appoin¬ 
ted  to  command  there  after  Asdrubal’s  death,  ib.  after  several 
conquests  he  besieges  Saguntum,  100.  and  takes  it,  ib.  he  pre¬ 
pares  for  his  march  into  Italy,  101.  he  goes  to  Cadiz,  and  with 
what  view,  ib.  begins  his  march,  ib.  his  expeditions  as  far  as 
the  Rhone,  ib.  he  passes  that  river,  ih.  his  march  afterwards, 
ib.  he  passes  the  A  Ins,  102.  enters  Italy,  103.  defeats  the  Ro¬ 
mans  near  the  river  Ticinus.  ib.then  at,  Trebia,  104.  marches 
to  Tuscany,  105.  loses  an  eye  in  passing  the  Apennines,  ib. 
gains  a  battle  near  the  lake,  of  Thrasymenus,  ib.  concludes  a 
treaty  with  Philip,  and  sends  ambassadors  to  him,  ii.  119.  his 
conduct,  in  regard  to  Fabius,  i.  106.  his  manner  of  extricating 
himself  from  the  wrong  step  he  had  taken  at  Cassilinum,  ib. 
he  gains  a  famous  victory  near  Connie,  108.  sends  deputies  to 
Carthage  with  the  news  of  his  victory,  and  to  demand  rein¬ 
forcements,  109.  winters  at  Capua,  ib.  and  suffers  the  courage 
of  his  troops  to  be  enervated  by  the  luxury  of  that,  place,  ib. 

makes  a  treaty  with  Hieronvmus,  ii.  293. - His  had  success, 

L  110.  he  flies  to  the  aid  of  Capua,  besieged  by  the  Romans,  ib. 
to  make  a  diversion,  he  marches  suddenly  back  against  Rome, 
ib.  after  various  attempts,  he  abandons  that  enterprise..  111.  is 
recalled  into  Africa,  112.  has  an  interview  with  Scipio,  113. 
followed  by  a  battle  in  which  he  is  defeated,  114.  escapes  to 


Carthage,  ib.  causes  a  peace  to  be  concluded  with  the  Romans* 
ib.  undertaken  and  effects  the  reformation  of  the  cruris  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  finances  at  Carthage,  115.  pursued  by  the  Romans,  lie 
retires  to  Antiochus,  116.  his  discourse  to  that  prince,  and  the 
advice  he  gives  him,  117.  goes  into  Syria  and  Phoenicia  to  letch 
ships  from  thence,  ii.  161.  is  defeated  at  sea  by  the  Rhodians, 
162.  retires  first  t.o  the  island  of  Crete,  i.  118.  then  to  Prusias, 
ib.  does  that  prince  great  services,  ib.  betrayed  by  Prusias  he 
poisons  himself,  ib.  .  .  TT 

Hannibal,  young  Carthaginian,  sent  to  Hieronymus  by  Han¬ 
nibal  the  Great,  ii.  297.  „  ,  ,  .  ...... 

Hanno,  citizen  of  Carthage,  forms  the  design  of  making  him¬ 
self  master  of  the  commonwealth,  i.  85.  is  discovered  and  pun¬ 
ished,  ib.  .  ,  ,  ,  .  , 

Hanno.  Carthaginian,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  troops 

against  Agathoeles,  i.  86.  is  killed  in  battle,  in. 

Hanno,  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  is  defeated  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  near  the  islands,  iEgates,  i.  94.  the  Carthaginians  give 
him  the  command  of  their  troops  against  the  mercenaries'.  Ho. 
the  command  is  taken  from  him,  ib.  the  Carthaginians  place 
him  again  at  the  head  of  their  troops,  98.  Hanno  opposes  in 
vain  the  undertaking  of  the  second  Punic  war,  99. 

Harmodius  conspires  against  the  tyrants  of  Athens,  1,221. 
his  d*  ath,  ib.  statues  erected  in  honour  of  him  by  the  Atheni¬ 
ans,  ib. 

Harmonia,  wife  of  Themistus,  is  put  to  death  by  order  of  the 
people  of  Syracuse,  ii.  298.  , 

Harpagus,  officer  of  Astyages,  is  ordered  by  that  prince  to 
make  away  with  Cyrus,  i.  179.  rage  of  Astyages  upon  di-cov- 
ering  t  hat.  Harpagus  had  disobeyed  his  orders,  and  the  revenge 
he  takes  on  him,  ib.  * 

Harpaius,  governor  of  Babylon  for  Alexander,  quits  tho 
service  of  that  prince,  and  reiires  to  Athens,  i.  593.  succeeds 
in  bribing  Demosthenes  with  his  presents,  ib.  the  Athenians 
drive  Harpaius  out  of  their  city,  ib. 

Harpatus,  son  of  Tiribasus,  assassinates  Arsames  by  order 
of  Ochus,  i.  489. 

Hecaiseus,  one  of  Alexander’s  officers,  causes  Attalus  to  be 
assassinated  by  Thai  prince’s  order,  i.  530. 

Hegeloehus?  Phy scon’s  general,  defeats.the  Alexandrians, 
and  takes  their  general  Marsyas  prisoner,  ii.  259. 

Hegesipyla,  wife  of  Miltiades,  and  moi  her  ofCimon,  i.  241., 

Hegetorides,  Thasian,  exposes  his  life  for  the  safety  of  his 
city,  besieged  by  ihe  Athenians,  i.  277.  . 

Helena,  daughter  ofTyndarus,  and  wife  of  Menelaus,  carri¬ 
ed  away  by  Paris,  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  i  208. 

Helenus,  son  of  Pyrrhus,  accompanies  his  father  to  the  siege 
of  Argos,  ii.  72.  enters,  the  city  with  a  body  of  troops,  which 
occasions  a  confusion,  in  whicn  his  father  perishes,  73.; 

Helepolis,  machine  of  war  invented  by  Demetrius,  ii.  42. 

Helicon  of  Cyzicus,  mathematician,  i.  456. 

Heliodorus,  prime-minister  to  Seleucus  Philopalor,  goes  to 
Jerusalem  to  take  away  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  ii.  191. 
chastisement,  which  he  receives  from  God  on  that  account,  ib. 
lie  poisons  Seleucus  and  usurps  the  crown,  ib.  is  expelled  by 
Eumenes.  192.. 

Heliopolis,  city  of  the  Lower  Egypt,  famous  for  its  temple 
dedicated  to  the  sun,  i.  49.  furious  actions  of  Cambyses  there, 
ib. 

Hellanodicae :  name  of  those  who  presided  in  the  athleti* 
games  of  Greece,  i.  424. 

Hellen.son  of  Deucalion,  king  of  Thessaly,  from  whom  tht 
Greeks  derive  their  name  Hellenes,  i.  208. 

Hellespont,  strait  hetween  Europe  and  Asia,  i.  251. 

Helots.  Origin  and  condition  of  the  Helots,  i.  xxx.  cause  of 
their  degraded  siate,  282.  N.  cruelties  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
in  respect  to  them,  216.  revolt  of  the  Helots  against  the  Lace- 
daunonians,  282. 

Hemerodromi :  runners  or  couriers  among  the  Greeks,  ii.  136. 

Hephae-tion,  Alexander’s  favouriie:  mistake  of  the  captive 
princesses  in  respect  to  him,  i.  543.  he  receives  a  wound  at,  the 
battle  of  Arbela,  560.  Alexander  makes  him  marry  Darius’s 
youngest  daughter,  592.  his  death,  Alexander’s  esteem  for  that 
favourite,  594.  extraordinary  honours  which  that  prince  caus¬ 
es  to  be  paid  him  after  his  death,  595,  &c. 

Heptunomis.,  or  Middle  Eg^vpt:  description  of  it,  i.  42. 

Heraclea,  city  of  Pontus:1  tyrants  wno  governed  it, xl.  de¬ 
struction  of  that  city  by  Cotta,  ii.  320. 

Heraclea,  in  ^Etolia,  besieged  and  taken  by  the  consul  Acil- 
ius,  ii.  160. 

Heraclea,  wife  of  Zoippus,  of  the  family  of  Hiero,  is  mas¬ 
sacred  with  her  children,  by  order  of  the  people  of  Syracuse, 
ii.  298. 

Heraclidae,  or  descendants  from  Hercules.  Thev  succeed  the 
Arvada^  in  the  kingdom  of  Lydia,  i.  148.  seize  Peleponneus, 
and  are  soon  after  driven  out.  of  it,  207.  re-enter  Peloponnesus, 
arid  seize  Lacedaemon,. 208.  endeavour  to  oppose  the  aggran¬ 
dizement  of  the  Athenians,  who  defeat  them  in  a  battle,  209. 

Heraclides,  minister  of  Scuthes,  king  of  Thrace  :  his  perfidy, 
i .  362. 

Heraclides.  exile  of  Syracuse,  comes  to  the  aid  of  his  coun¬ 
try  against  Dionysius,  i.  458.  the  Syracusans  choose  him  admi¬ 
ral,  ib.  his  envy  of  Dion,  459.  he  is  obhged.tg  call  in  Dion  to 
the  aid  of  Syracuse,  ib.  and  to  put  himself  into  bis  hands,  460. 
Dion  restores  him  the  command  in  chief  by  sea,  ib.  Heraclides 
renews  his  intrigues  against  Dion,  461.  Dion  is  obl.ged  to  suf¬ 
fer  him  lo  be  killed,  ib.  . 

HeraHiiles,  Philip’s  minister.,  his  character,  ii.  139.  Philip 
sacrifices  hrm  tQ  gain  the  affection  of  the  Macedonians,  ih. 

Heraclides,  of  Byzantium,  is  deputed  by  Antiochus  to  Scipio 
Africanus,  ii.  163. 

Heraclides,  treasurer  of  the  province  of  Babylon,  is  banished 
by  Demetrius  Soter, n.  249.  is  appointed  by  Ptolemy,  Attalus, 
and  Ariarathes lo  prepare  Alexander  Bala  for  personating  the 
son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  in  order  to  his  reigning  instead 
of  Demetrius,  250.  carries  him  to  Rome,  where  he  succeeds  in 
causing  him  to  be  acknowledged  king  of  Syria,  ib. 

Herbessus,  city  of  Sicily,  i.  443. 

Hercules,  son  of  Jupiter  and  A lemena,  subjected  to  Eurys- 
theus  by  the  fraud  of  Juno,  i.  207. 

Hercules,  son  of  Alexander  and  Barsina,  ii.  12.  is  put  to  death 
by  Polysperchon,  35. 

Herippidas,  Spartan  ;  his  too  rigid  exactness  compels  Spith- 
ridates.  to  abandon  the  party  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  i.  370. 

Hermias.  Carian,  is  declared  prime  minister  of  Antiochug 
the  Great,  n.  103.  his  character,  ib.  he  removes  Epigenes,  the 
most  able  of  Aniioehus’s  generals,  ib.  Antiochus  causes  him  to 
be  assassinated,  105. 

Hermocrates,  Syracusan,  encourages  bis  citizens  to  de 
fend  jhemselves  against  the  Athenians,  i.  325.  is  elected  gen¬ 
eral,  ib. 
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Hermolaus,  officer  in  the  train  of  Alexander,  conspires 
•gainst  that  prince,  i.  579.  is  discovered  and  punished,  ib. 

Herod,  Idum®an,  is  made  governor  ofGalilee,  ii.  252.  escapes 
from  Jerusalem  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Partis¬ 
ans,  ib.  goes  to  Rome  and  is  declared  king  of  Judtea  by  the 
senate,  ib.  forms  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  275-  goes  to  Samaria, 
and  espouses  Mariamne,  ib.  makes  himself  master  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  ascends  the  throne  of  Judtea,  ib. 

Herodieus,  one  of  the  principal  persons  of  Thessaly  :  unhap¬ 
py  fate  of  that  prince  and  his  family,  ii..  184.  . 

Herodotus,  Greek  historian:  his  birth,  i.  212.  applauses 
which  he  received  at  the  Olympic  games,  on  reading  his  histo¬ 
ry  there,  247. 

Herodotus,  friend  of  Demetrius,  son  of  Philip,  is  seized  on 
that  prince’s  account,  ii.  189.  is  put  to  the  rack,  and  dies  under 
the  torture,  ib. 

Heroes.  .  Times  most  famous  for  the  history  of  the  heroes,  i. 
225.  description  of  most  of  the  heroes  so  much  boasted  of  in 
history,  178. 

Hesiod,  Greek  poet,  i.  223. 

Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  is  cured  miraculously,  i.  140. 
shows  the  ambassadors  of  the  king  of  Babylon  his  riches  and 
his  palace,  ib.  God  menaces  him  by  his  prophet,  ib.  accom¬ 
plishment  of  those  threats,  ib. 

Hydarnes,  Persian  of  great  quality,  Statira’s  father,  i.  347. 

Hiempsal.  son  of  Micipsa,  king  of  Numidia,  i.  130.  Jugurtha 
causes  him  to  be  murdered,  131. 

Hierax,  of  Antioch,  becomes  prime  minister  to  Physcon,  ii. 
255.  that  prince  puts  him  to  death,  ib. 

Hiero  I.  brother  of  Gelon,  reigns  after  him  in  Syracuse,  i. 
293.  his  character,  ib.  suspicions  which  he  forms  against  his 
brother,  ib.  he  attracts  learned  men  about  him,  ib.  his  good¬ 
ness  to  the  children  of  Anaxilaus*  294.  his  death,  ib. 

Hiero  II.  His  birth,  ii.  290.  he  -is  chosen  captain  general  of 
the  Syr  cusans,  291.  and  soon  after  elected  king,  ib.  quits  the 
party  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  espouses  that  of  the  Romans, 
ib.  aids  the  former  against  the  mercenaries,  ib.  his  pacific 
reign,  292.  particularly  favours  agriculture,  ib.  distinguished 
proofs  which  he  gives  of  his  attachment  to  the  Romans  in  the 
second  Punic  war,  ib.  293.  takes  advantage  of  the  skill’of  Archi¬ 
medes,  who  makes  abundance  of  machines  of  war  for  him  lor 
the  defence  of  a  place,  294.  galley  which  Archimedes  builds 
for  him,  295.  he  dies  at  a  great  age,  much  lamented  by  his  peo¬ 
ple,  296. 

Hierocles,  father  of  Hiero,  causes  his  son  to  be  exposed, 
and  then  to  be  brought  back  to  his  house  where  he  educates 
him  with  great  care,  ii.  290. 

Hier.  giyphics  :  signification  of  the  word,  i.  44. 

Hieronymus,  Hiero’s  grandson,  reigns  after  him  at  Syra¬ 
cuse,  ana  by  his  vices  causes  him  to  be  much  regretted,  ii.  296. 
makes  an  alliance  with  Hannibal,  298.  is  killed  in  a  conspira¬ 
cy,  ib. 

Hieroohantes :  name  given  the  person  who  presided  at  the 
ceremony  of  the  feast  of  Eleusis,  i.  417. 

Hillah,  the  seat  of  ancient  Babylon,  i.  171.  N. 

Himera,  city  of  Sicily ;  its  foundation,  i.  318.  its  destruction, 
504. 

Himereus,  brother  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  is  delivered  up 
to  Anti  pater,  who  puts  him  to  death,  ii.  16. 

Hirnilcon,  Carthaginian  general,  comes  to  Sicily  to  drive  the 
Romans  out  of  it,  ii.  301.  perishes  there,  302. 

Hippacra,  city  of  Africa,  refuses  at  first  to  join  the  mercena¬ 
ries,  i.  96.  and  joins  them  afterwards,  97. 

Hipparchus,  son,  of  Pisistratus.^goyernor  at  Athens,  after 
his  father’s  death,  i.  221.  his  taste  for  literature,  ib.  is  killed  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogilon,  ib.  . 

Hipparinus.  brother  of  Dionysius,  drives  Callippus  out  of 
Syracuse,  and  reigns  there  two  years,  i  462. 

Hippias,  son  of  Pisistratus,  retains  the  sovereignty  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  i.  221.  finds  means  to  frustrate  the  conspi¬ 
racy  formed  by  Harmodius  and  Aristogition,  ib.  is  compelled  to 
quit  Attica,  and  goes  to  settle  in  Phrygia,  ib.  takes  refuge  in 
Asia  with  Artaphernes,  222.  engages  the  Persians  in  the  . war 
against  the  Greeks,  and  serves  them  as  a  guide,  243.  is  killed 
at  Marathon,  fighting  against  his  country,  244. 

Hippocrates,  famous  physician:  his  great  ability,  i.  195.  his 
disinterestedness,  301. 

Hippocrates,  native  of  Carthage,  is  sent  by  Hannibal  to  Hi¬ 
eronymus,  and  resides  at  his  court, ii.  297.  becomes  one  of  the 

Erincipal  magistrates  of  Syracuse,  299.  marches  to  the  aid  of 
.eontium,  ib.  and  is  forced  to  fly,  ib.  he  and  Epicydes  possess 
tliemse.’ves  of  all  authority  at  Syracuse,  ib.  he  makes  war  in 
the  field  against  Marcellus,  301,  302.  the  plague  destroys  him 
and  his  troops,  ib. 

Hipponax,  satiric  poet,  known  by  his  verses  against  Bupalus 
and  Ar.henis,  i.  224. 

Holophernes,  general  for  the  king  of  Assyria,  marches  against 
the  Israelites,  and  besieges  Bethulia,  i.  146.  Judith  cuts  off  his 
head,  117. 

Holophernes,  supposed  brother  of  Ariarathes,  of  Cappado¬ 
cia,  dethrones  him,  and  reigns  in  his  stead,  ii.  287.  is  driven 
out  by  A i  talus,  and  retires  to  Antioch,  ib.  enters  into  a  conspi¬ 
racy  against  Demetrius  his  benefactor,  ib.  that  prince  impris¬ 
on*  him,  ib. 

Horn  r,  famous  poet,  i.  222,  &c.  to  what  perfection  he  car¬ 
ried  the  species  of  poetry  to  which  he  applied  himself,  ib. 
Hophra,  king  of  Egypt.  See  Apries. 

Horses:  the  Horse,  or  the  Knights,  a  comedy  of  Aristo¬ 
phanes.  i.  435. 

Hoshea.king  of  Samaria,  revolts  against  the  king  of  Assyria, 
i.  140.  is  laden  with  chains  by  Salmanasar,  and  put  m  prison 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  ib. 

Hyacinthus:  feasts  celebrated  in  honour  of  him  at  Lacedae¬ 
mon,  i.  262.  o 

Hybla,  a  city  of  Sicily,  famous  for  its  honey,  i.  318. 

Hydarnes  commands  the  Persians  called  the  Immortals,  in 
the  army  of  Xerxes,  i.  252. 

Hydraotes,  river  of  India,  j.  585. 

Hyperbolus,  Athenian,  his  character,  i.  316.  he  endeavours 
to  irriiate  the  people  against  Nicias  and  Alcibiades,  ib.  is  ban¬ 
ished  by  the  ostracism,  ib. 

Hypsicratia,  one  of  the  wives  of  Mithridates:  her  masculine 
courage,  ii.  326. 

Hyrcanians,  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylonia,  sub¬ 
jected  by  Cyrus,  i.  J58. 

Hyroanus,  son  of  Joseph.  is  sent  by  his  falher  to  the  court  of 
Alexandria,  to  compliment,  the  king  upon  the  birth  of  his  son 
Philo/r.elor,  ii.  175.  distinguishes  himself  theie  by  his  address 
and  magnificence,  ib.  ...  .... 

Hyrcanus  (John.)son  of  Simon,  is  declared  high-priest  and 
prince  of  the  Jews  after  his  father’s  death,  ii.  257-  is  besieged 
by  Antiochus  Sideies  in  Jerusalem,  ib.  and  surrenders  by  ca¬ 


pitulation,  ib.  renders  h.mself  absolute  and  independent,  258 
f»nievnS  1  W1,|l  l*ie  Romans,  260.  augments  bis  powei 

in  Judtea,  202.  takes  Samaria,  and  demolishes  it,  ib.  becomes 
an  enemy  to  the  Pharisees,  ib.  dies,  263. 

J v £ rc.anus,  son  ot  Alexander  Jannaeus,  is  made  high-priest 
n- r^-  U1  ter  the  death  of  Alexander,  he  lakes  pos¬ 
session  of  the  throne,  273.  is  obliged  to  submit  to  Arisiobulus 
nis  younger  brother,  ib.  has  recourse  to  Pompey,  who  replaces 
nim  upon  the  throne,  jb.  &c.  is  again  dethroned  by  Pacorus, 
son  ot  Orodes,and  delivered  up  to  AntigonuH,  who  causes  Ins 
ears  to  be  cut  off,  275.  the  Parthians  carry  bun  into  the  East, 
m.  he  returns  to  Jerusalem,  where  Herod  puts  him  to  death, 

Hyslaspes,  father  of  Darius,  governor  of  Persia,  i.  184. 

nystas lies,  second  son  of  Xerxes,  is  made  governor  of  Bac- 
triana,  i.  2oh.  his  remoteness  from  court,  makes  way  for  his 
brother  Artaxerxes  to  ascend  the  throne,  272.  Artaxerxes  un¬ 
dertakes  to  reduce  him,  274.  and  entirely  ruins  his  party,  ib. 

rlystiasus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  prevails  upon  the  generals  of 
loma.  not  to  abandon  Darius,  then  employed  in  a  war  with  the 
fccyt.hians,  i.  237.  Darius  grants  him  a  territory  in  Thrace, 
where  he  builds  a  city,  ib.  that  prince  recalls  him  to  court,  ib. 
Hysiiaeus  secretly  supports  the  revolt,  oft.be  Ionian*.  238.  he 
forms  a  conspiracy  against.,  the  government,  239.  is  discover¬ 
ed,  in.  is  taken  by  the  Persians,  delivered  up  to  Artaphernes, 
and  put  to  death,  240.  character  or  Hystiaeus,  ib. 

Iacchus.  See  Bacchus.  1 

lalysus,  founder  ol  Rhodes,  represented  in  a  painting  by  Pro- 
togenes,  ii.  45. 

Iambic  verse  proper  for  tragedy,  i.  434. 

Iberians  :  people  of  Asia,  subjected  by  Pompey,  ii.  327. 

Ibis,  animal  adored  by  the  Egyptians,  i.  52,  53. 

lcetas,of  Syracuse,  tyrant  of  the  Leontines,  causes  the  wife 
and  mother-m-law  of  Dion  to  be  put  to  death,  i.462.  the  Syra¬ 
cusans  call  in  his  aid  against  Dionysius,  and  elect  him  their 
general,  403.  he  conceives  the  design  of  making  himself  mas¬ 
ter  of  Syracuse,  464.  and  seizes  great,  pari  of  the  city,  ib.  Timo- 
leon  marches  against  him,  and  obliges  him  to  live  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  person  in  the  city  of. the  Leontines,  466.  Icetas  revolts 
against  Timoleon,  who  punishes  him  and  his  son  with  death, 
467 

Ichneumon  :  animal  adored  in  Egypt,  i.  53. 

Idolatry:  which  the  most  ancient  and  most  general,  i.  197. 
See  Religion. 

Idumteans,  people  of  Palestine:  Hyrcanus  obliges  them  to 
embrace  Judaism,  ii.  270. 

Imilco,  son  of  Hanno,  is  sent  lieutenant  to  Hannibal  on  his 
going  to  command  in  Sicily,  i.  81.  takes  Agrigem  urn,  82.  puts 
an  end  to  the  war  by  treaty  with  Dionysius,  and  returns  to 
Carthage,  ib.  returns  to  Sicilv  at,  the  head  of  an  army,  83.  the 
plague  spreads  in  his  army,  ib.  he  is  defeated  by  Dionysius,  ib. 
leaves  his  troops  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  and  retires  to  Car¬ 
thage,  where  he  kills  himself,  ib. 

Immortality  of  the  soul.  See  Soul. 

Immortals  :  guards  of  the  Persian  kings  so  called,  i.  191 . 

Immunities.  See  Exemption. 

Imposts.  See  Tributes  or  Taxes. 

Inachus.  king  of  Argos,  i  207. 

Inarus,  prince  of  the  Libyans,  is  chosen  king  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  and  supports  their  revolt  against  the  Persians,  i.  278. 
treats  with  Megabyzus,  general  of  the  Persians,  and  surren¬ 
dered  himself,  ib.  is  delivered  to  the  mother  of  Artaxerxes, 
and  put  to  death,  279. 

Incest.,  common  amongst  the  Persians,  i.  181. 

lndathyrsus,  king  of  ihe  Scythians,  attacked  by  Darius,  i. 
236.  answer  of  that  prince  to  Darius,  who  sent  to  demand  fire 
and  water  from  him,  ib. 

India,  region  of  Asia,  divided  into  t  wo  parts,  i.  580.  manners 
of  its  inhabitants.  581.  rarities  of  that  countiy,  ib.  &c.  history 
of  the  commerce  wil  h  that  country  from  Solomon’s  time  to  the 
present,  i.  49.  very  singular  dispute  between  two  Indian  wo¬ 
men  after  the  death  of  their  common  husband,  ii.  29.  expedi¬ 
tions  of  Semiramis  into  India,  i.  137.  conquest  of  India  by  Dari¬ 
us,  237.  then  by  Alexander,  i.  559. 

Informers,  how  punished  in  Persia,  i.  187.  definition  of  them 
by  Plura/ch.  457.  See  Calumniatois,  or  False -accusers, 
^higratiiude  punished  most  severely  amongst  the  Persians,  i, 

Infaphernes,  a  Persian  lord:  his  insolence  and  punishment, 
i*  229. 

Interest  of  money  amongst  the  Romans,  ii.  319.  See  Usu¬ 
ry- 

lolas,  second  son  of  Antipater,  and  cup-bearer  to  Alexan¬ 
der,  is  suspected  of  having  poisoned  t  hat  prince,  i.  597. 

Ion,  son  of  Xulhns,  who  gave  his  name  to  Ionia,  i.  208. 

Ion,  favouriie  of "Perseus,  delivers  up  that  prince’s  children 
to  Octavius,  ii  225. 

Ionia,  province  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  205.  from  whom  it  takes  itg 
name,  ib. 

lonians..  Revolt  of  the  Ionians  against  Darius,  i.  238.  they 
burn  the  city  of  Sardis,  239.  their  party  is  entirely  ruined,  240. 
they  throw  off  the  Persian  yoke  after  ihe  battle  of  Salamis, 
and  unite  with  the  Greeks  from  thenceforth,  265. 

Iphicrates  (Athenian,)  is  sent  to  aid  Corcyra,  i.  473.  is  pla¬ 
ced  at.  the  head  Of  ihe  Grecian  troops  in  the  expedition  of  Ar- 
tnxerxes  against.  Egypt,  486.  retires  to  Athens,  where  Pharna- 
bazus  causes  him  to  be  accused  of  n  aking  the  expedition  mis¬ 
carry,  487.  the  Athenians  employ  him  in  the  war  with  the  al¬ 
lies,  491.  he  is  accused  by  Chares,  and  cited  to  take  his  trial, 
492.  means  which  he  employs  for  his  defence,  ib.  &<•  be  re¬ 
establishes  Perdiccas  upon  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  503. 
praise  of  Iphicrates,  491.  military  discipline  which  he  estab¬ 
lishes  amongsi  the  troops,  ib. 

Ipsus.  city  of  Phrygia,  famous  for  the  victory  of  Ptolemy. 
Cassander,  Seleucus,  and  Lysimachus,  over  Antigonus  and 
Demetrius,  ii.  48. 

Irony  attributed  to  Socrates,  i.  387- 

Isagoras.  Athenian,  forms  a  faction  in  Athens  after  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  ihe  tyrants,  i.  222. 

Ischolas,  Spartan,  guards  an  important  pass  during  the  ir¬ 
ruption  of  the  Thebans  into  Laconia,  and  distinguishes  him¬ 
self  in  a  peculiar  manner,  i.  476. 

Isle,  part  of  the  city  of  Syracuse  ;  description  of  it,,  i.  323. 

Ismenias,  Theban,  is  made  prisoner  with  Pelopidas,  by  Al¬ 
exander  of  Pberae,  i.  4P0.  isdelivered  by  Epariiinondas,  481. 

Ismenius,  polemarch  of  Thebes,  is  seized  bv  Leontides,  and 
carried  prisoner  to  the  citadel,  i.  469.  is  condemned  and  exe¬ 
cuted,  ib.  .  ...  v 

Isocrates,  Greek  orator:  services  which  he  endeavoured 
to  render  the  Athenians  by  his  writings,  i.  492.  his  death,  521. 
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Isocrates,  Greek  grammarian,  is  sent  prisoner  to  Rome, for 
Having  endeavoured  to  justify  the  assassination  of  Octavius, 
li.  250. 

.  lssus,  city  of  Cilicia,  famous  for  Alexander’s  victory  over 
Darius,  i.  539. 

Jstakr,  or  Persepolis,  see  Persepolis. 

Isthmian,  solemn  games  of  Greece,  i.  423. 

Italians  massacred  in  Asia  Minor  by  order  of  Mithridates, 
ii.  309. 

lthobal,  king  of  Tyre,  when  besieged  by  Nebuchodonosor,  i. 

Iltursea,  part  ofCcele-syria,  ii.  271.  the  Ituraeans  are  compel¬ 
led  by  Aristobulus  to  embrace  Judaism,  270. 


Jaddus.  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  implores  the  protection  of 
God  against  Alexander,  i.  552.  honours  paid  him  by  that  prince, 
ib.  his  death,  ii.  20. 

Jason,  tyrant  of  Pherae,  is  declared  generalissimo  of  the  Thes- 
salians,  i.  479.  death  puts  a  st<>p  to  his  designs,  ib. 

Jason  supplants  his  brother  Onias,  high-priest  of  the  Jews, 
ii.  192.  is  supplanted  himself  by  his  brother  Menelaus,  193. 
takes  Jerusalem,  and  obliges  Menelaus  to  retire  into  the  cita¬ 
del,  ib. 

Javan,  or  Ion,  son  of  Japhet,  father  of  all  the  people  known 
under  the  name  of  Greeks,  i.  206. 

Javelins :  exercise  of  the  javelin,  i.  426. 

Jealousy  or  Envy,  an  incurable  disease  of  the  mind,  ii.  95.  it 
sullies  the  glory  of  the  greatest  actions,  ii.  325. 

Jechonias,  or  Jehoiachin,  king  of  Judah,  is  led  captive  to 
Babylon,  i.  142.  is  set  at  liberty  after  an  imprisonment  there  of 
thirty-seven  years,  143. 

Jehoihaz,  king  of  Judsea,  led  captive  into  Egypt,  where  he 
dies.  i.  67. 

Jehoiakim  is  placed  by  Nechao  upon  the  throne  of  Judaea  in 
the  room  of  his  brother,  Jehoahaz,  i.  67.  is  conquered  by  Ne¬ 
buchodonosor,  i.  142.  revolts  against  that  prince,  ib.his  death, 

ib.  . 

Jerusalem,  city  of  Palestine,  i.  xxxiii.  taking  of  that  city  by 
Nechao,  67.  it  is  besieged  by  Sennacharib,  and  miraculously 
delivered,  i.  140.  is  besieged  and  taken  by  Nebuchodonosor, 
142.  its  fortifications  demolished  by  that  prince,  ib.  and  rebuilt 
by  order  of  Artaxerxes,  280.  Alexander’s  entrance  into  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  i.  552.  it  is  besieged  and  taken  by  Ptolemy, ii.  21.  is  ta¬ 
ken  and  plundered  by  Antiochus  Epiphones,  194.  its  temple  is 

Jirofaoed,  ib.  it  is  taken  by  Antiochus  Sidetes,  who  causes  its 
ortifications  to  be  demolished,  257.  Pompey  takes  Jerusalem 
by  storm,  274.  Caesar  permits  its  walls  to  be  rebuilt,  which 
Pornpe.v  had  caused  to  be  demolished,  275.  Herod  takes  Jeru 
salem*  ib. 

Jesus  Christ:  his  kingdom  foretold  by  Daniel,  i.  176.  contrast 
between  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 

ib. 

Jews:  massacre  of  the  Jews  by  order  of  Sennacherib,  i.„146. 
aversion  of  the  Jews  for  the  Samaritans,  ib.  captivity  of  the 
Jews  at  Babylon,  and  its  duration,  ib.  &c.  Cyrus’s  edict  for 
their  return  to  Jerusalem,  174.  the  rebuilding  of-  their  city  op¬ 
posed  by  the  Samaritans,  ib.  Darius  confirms  Cyrus’s  edict  in 
their  favour.  231  his  edict  against  the  Jews  revoked  at  the. so¬ 
licitation  of  Esther,  187.  the  Jews  are  confirmed  in  their  privi¬ 
leges  by  Xerxes,  247.  and  afterwards  by  Artaxerxes,  279. 
Ochus  carries  a  great  number  of  Jews  captive  into  Egypt,  i. 
496.  the  Jews  refuse  to  submit  to  Alexander,  552.  they  obtain 
great,  privileges  from  that  prince,  554.  refuse  to  work  at  the 

building  of  the  temple  of  Belus,  597 - The  Jews  settle  at 

Alexandria  in  great  numbers,  ii.  34.  all  those  wbo.were  slaves 
*n  Egypt,  were  set,  at  liberty,  61.  the  Jews  submit  to  Antio- 
ebus  the  Great,  139.  cruelties  which  they  suffer  from  Antio- 
thus  Epiphanes,  193,  &c.  they  gain  great  victories  under  Ju- 
3as  Maccabieus,  first  over  the  generals  of  that  prince,  then 
over  those  of  Antiochus  Eupator,  and  over  himself  in  person, 
198,  199,200.  make  peace  with  Antiochus, 247.  gain  new  vic¬ 
tories  over  the  generals  of  Demetrius  Soter,  249.  are  declared 
friends  and  allies  of  the  Romans,  ib.  build  a  temple  in  Egypt, 
260,  &,e.  revenge  themselves  on  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch, 
for  the  evils  thev  had  suffered  from  them,  252.  renew  the 
treaties  with  the  Romans,  253.  are  subjected  by  Antiochus  Si- 
detes,  257.  history  of  the  Jews  under  Aristobulus.  270.  Alex¬ 
ander  Jannaeus,  271.  Alexandra,  ib.  Aristobulus,  273.  Hyrca- 
nus,  274.  Ant.igonus,  275.  the  sovereignty  over  the  Jews  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  stranger,  276. 

Jonathan,  Jew  and  Sadducee,  brings  over  Hyrcanus  to  his 
sect  from  that,  of  the  Pharisees,  ii.  263. 

Jonathan,  brother  of  Judas  Maccabseus,  succeeds  him  in  the 
government  of  Jndcea,  ii.  249.  accepts  of  the  high-priesthood 
From  Alexander  Bala,  and  aids  that,  prince  against  Demetrius 
Boter,  350.  undertakes  to  drive  the  Greeks  out  of  the  citadel 
which. they  had  in  Jerusalem,  252,  &c.  Demetrius  Nicator  or¬ 
ders  him  to  attend  him  upon  that  affair,  ib.  Jonathan  aids  that 
prince  against,  the  people  of  Antioch,  ib.  disgusted  by  the  in¬ 
gratitude,  of  Demetrius,  he  declares  for  Antiochus  Theos..  253. 
suffers  himself  to  be  deceived  by  Tryphon,  who  puts  him  to 
death,  ib. 

Joseph,  son  of  Jacob,  i.  61. 

Joseph,  Onias’s  nephew,  is  sent  into  Egvpi.  to  make  his  un¬ 
cle’s  excuse  to  Ptolemy,  ii.  83.  his  credit  with  Ptolemy,  ib. 
that  prince  gives  him  the  farming  of  the  revenues  of  Ccele-syr- 
ia  and  Palestine  without  security,  ib. 

Josephus.corrected  respecting  Jaddus. 

Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  marches  agains  Nechao,  is  defeated, 
and  dies  of  a  wound  received  in  battle,  i.  67. 

Juba  I.  king  of  Mauritania,  is  conquered  by  Caesar,  and  kills 
himself,  i.  133.  .... 

Juba  II.  son  of  the  former,  is  led  in  Caesar’s  triumph  whilst 
an  infant,  i.  133.  Augustus  restores  to  him  the  dominions  of  his 
father,  ib.  literary  works  ascribed  to  this  prince,  ib. 

Judas,  called  Maccabseus,  third  son  of  Mattathias.is  chosen 
general  by  his  father  against  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  ii.  199.  gains 
several  great  victories  over  that  prince  s  generals,  200,  &c.  re 
takes  the  temple,  and  dedicates  it.  anew  to  the  service  of  God 
201.  gains  new  advantages  over  the  generals  of  Antiochus  Eu 
pator,  and  over  that  prince  in  person,  246,  repeated  victo 
ries  of  Judas  Maccabeus  over  the  generals  of  Demetrius  Soter 
ib.  he  dies  in  battle,  fighting  valiantly,  249. 

Judith,  Jewess  :  her  courage  and  boldness,  i.  147.  . 

Jugurtha,  Masinissa’s  grandson,  is  adopted  by  Micipsa,  and 
associated  with  the  other  children  of  that  prince,  1. 130.  seizes 
the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  and  puts  one  of  the  two  princes,  his 
brothers  by  adoption,  to  death,  131.  attacks  the  second  with 
open  force,  ih.  besieges  him  in  Cirtha,  ib.  the.Romans  declare 
war  against  him,  ib  Jugurtha  frustrates  their  efforts  several 


times  by  bribes,  ib.  the  Romans  send  Metellus  first,  and  then 
Marius,  against  him,  who  both  gain  many  advantages  over 
him,  ib.  &c.  Jugurtha  has  recourse  to  Bacchus  his  father-in- 
law,  who  gives  him  up  to  the  Romans,  ib.  he  is  led  in  triumph* 
132.  and  afterwards  thrown  into  a  deep  dungeon*  where  no 
perishes  miserably,  133,  ^  .  .  .  .  .  _  „ 

Julius  is  sent  deputy  by  the  Romans  into  Achaia,  to  appeaso 
the  troubles  there,  ii.  238.  ,  .  „  -  .  -  nA 

Junius,  consul,  is  defeated  at  sea  by.the  Carthaginians,  l.  J4. 

Jupiter  Ammon,  temple  of,. where  situate,,  1. 180.  N. 

Justice,  the  supreme  of. virtues,  l.  469.  and  the  principal 
support  of  regal  authority,  i.  366.  .  .  . 

Juventius  Thalna,  IP.)  Roman  praetor,  marches  against  An 
driscus,  ii.  237.  is  killed  in  a  battle,  ib. 

K 

Khoo,  the  Hindoo,  see  Caucasus.  .  .  .  . 

Kings.  Princes.  Qualities  essential  m  a  prince:  sincerity, 
truth,  and  fairh  to  engagements,  i.  591.  to  know  how  to  own 
faults  when  they  happen  to  commit  them,  96.  not  to  harbour 
envy  and  jealousy,  nor  open  their  hearts  to  flattery,  *>p9.  m 
what  a  prince  ought  to  endeavour  1o  distinguish  himself  trom 
his  subjects,  ib.  noble  use  which  he  ought,  to  make  of  his  rich¬ 
es,  ii. 66.  <fcc.  a  prince  is  the  sword  and  shield  of  his  dominions, 
i.  189.  the  knowledge  of  the  heart  of  man  is  of  great  importance 
to  a  prince,  532.  temperance  is  a  very  estimable  virtue  m  a 
king,  vices  odious  in  a  prince,  578. 


T_/Abpalon  :  fort  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Syracuse, 
i.  323. 

Lahorosourchod  ascends.the. throne  of  Assyria,  and  is  killed 
soon  after,  i.  144.  bad  inclinations  and  cruelty  of  that  prince* 
160. 

Labynitus.  Bee  Belshazzar. 

Labyrinth  of  Egypt:  description  of  it,  i.  45. 

Lacedaemon,  or  Sparta,  city  of  Peloponnesus,  capital  of  La¬ 
conia,  i.  208.  .  _  .  nno 

Lacedaemonians  or  Spartans.  Kings  of  Lacedsemoma,  i.20o. 
the  Heraclidse  seize  Lacedaemon,.,  where  two  brothers,. Lurys- 
thenes  and  Procleg,  reign  jointly,  ib.  the  crown  remains  in  those 
two  families,  ib. — — The  Lacedaemonians  deliver  Athens 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratidse,  i.  221 .  l hev  undertake  to 
reinstate  Hippias,  son  of  Pisistratus,  but  ineffectually,  222. 
Darius  sends  to  Sparta  to  demand  its  submission,  328.  the 
Spartans  put.  his  heralds  to  death,  ib.  a  ridiculous  supersti¬ 
tion  prevents  the  Lacedaemonians  from  having  a  share  in  the 
battle  of  Maralbron,  243.  the  honour  of  commanding  the 
Greeks  is  conceded  to  them,  254.  three  hundred  Spartans  dis¬ 
pute  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  with  Xerxes,  255.  battle  of  Sa¬ 
lami's,  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians  have  a  great  share,  258, 
&c.  honours  which  Ihey  render  Themistocles  after  the  battle, 
260.  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  conjunction  with  the  Athenians, 
cut  the  army  of  the  Persians  in  Dieces  at  the  battle  of  Plat  sea, 
263.  they  defeat  the  Persian  fleet  at  the  same  time  near  My- 
cale,  265.  they  are  desirous  of  preventing  the  Athenians. from 
rebuilding  the  walls  of  their  city,  266.  the  haughtiness  of  Pau- 
sanias  occasions  their  losing  the  command,  268.  they  send  dep¬ 
uties  to  Athens  to  accuse  Themistocles  as  an  accomplice  m 

Pausanias’s  conspiracy,  270. - Earthquake  at  Sparta,  282. 

sedition  of  the  Helois,  ib.  seeds  of  division  between  Sparta  and 
Athens,  283.  peace  is  re-established  between  the  two  states, 
ib.  jealousy  and  differences  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Athenians,  287.  treaty  of  peace  for  thirty  years,  ib.  new  caus 
es  of  complaint  and  dissension,  288.  open  rupture  betweei 
Sparta  and  Athens,  289.  Peloponnesian  war,  298,  &c.  allies  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  in  that  war,  ib.  they  ravage  Attica,  299 
Lacedaemon  has  recourse  to  the  Persian*-  302.  its  deputies  art 
seized  by  the  Athenians,  carried  to  Athens,  and  put  to  death, 
ib.  Plataea  besieged  and  taken  bv  the  Lacedaemonians,  303. 
they  abandon  Attica,  to  retak  Pylos  from  the  Athenians,  308. 
are  defeated  at  s^a,  ib.  are  shut  up  in  the  island  of  Sphaoteria, 
ih.  surrender  at  discretion,  309,  expeditions  of  the  Lacedaemo 
nians  into  Thrace,  312.  they  take  Amphipolis*  ib.  truce  for  a 
year  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  313.  victory  of  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  over  the  Athenians  near  Amphipolis,  ib.  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  two  states,  for  fifty  years,  314.— The 
war  renewed  between  Sparta  and  Aihens,  316. .the  Lacedai* 
monians  give  Alcibiades  refuge,  322.  by  his  advice  they  send 
Gylippus  to  the  aid  of  Syracuse,  and  fortify  Decelia  in  Attica. 
324.  the  Lacedaemonians  conclude  a  treaty  with  Persia,  335. 
their  fleet  is  beaten  by  the  Athenians  near  Cyzicum,  337.  thej 
appqint  Lysander  admiral,  339.  beat  the  Athenian  fleet  nea* 
Ephesus,  340.  Callicratidas  succeeds  Lysander,  ib.  defeat  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  near  ihe  Arginusse,  341,  &c.  they  gain  a 
famous  victory  over  the  Athenians  near  iEgospotamog,  345. 
takes  Athens,  ib.  and  change  the  form  of  its  government,  ib. 
decree  of  Sparta  concerning  the  use  of  the  money  which  Ly¬ 
sander  causes  to  be  carried  thither,  346.  infamous  means 
which  they  used  for  ridding  themselves  of  Alcibiades,  348.  in¬ 
humanity  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  the  Athenians,  who  fled 

to  avoid  the  violence  of  ’lhe  thirty  tyrants,  350.  &c.— - The 

Lacedaemonians  furnish  Cyrus  the  younger  with  troops  against 
his  brother  Artaxerxes.  353.  they  chastise  the  insolence  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Elis,  3.65.  undertake  with  Agesilaus  at  their 
head,  to  restore  the  ancient  liberty  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia,  368. 
expedition  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Asia,  ib.  Sparta  appoint® 
Agesilaus  generalissimo  by  sea  and  land,  369.  league  against 
the  Lacedemonians,  371.  they  gain  a  great  victory  near  Ne- 
msea,  372.  their  fleet  is  defeated  by  Conon  near  Cnidos,  ib.  bat¬ 
tle  gained  by  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Coronea,  373.  cone-1  tided 
a  peace  shameful  for  the  Greeks  with  the  Persians,  375.  de¬ 
clare  war  with  the  Olynthians,  4G8.  seize  the  citadel  of  Thebes 
by  fraud  and  violence,  469.  receive  the  Olynthians  into  the 

number  of  their  allies,  ib. - Prosperity  of  Sparta,  470.  the 

Lacedaemonians  are  compelled  to  quit  the  citadel  of  Thebes, 
472.  form  an  ineffectual  enterprise  against  the  Pirmus.  473. 
are  defeated  near  Tegyra,  474.  declare  wa  against,  the  Theb¬ 
ans,  475.  are  defeated  and  put  to  flight  at  Leuctra,  ib.  &c. 
the  Thebans  ravage  their  country  and  advance  to  the  gates 
of  Sparta,  477.  the  Lacedaemonians  implore  aid  of  the  Atheni¬ 
ans,  478.  Sparta  besieged  by  E  pan}  inch  das,  482.  battle  of  Man- 
tinea,  in  which  the  Lacedemonians  are  defeated,  487.  the 
Lacedaemonians  send  aid  to  Tachos,  who  had  revolted  against 
the  Persians,  ih.  enterprise  of  the  Lacedaemonians  against  Me¬ 
galopolis.  493.  they  revolt  against  the  Macedonians,  567.  are 
defeated  by  Ant.ipater,  ib.  Alexander  pardons  them,  568.— ■ 
Sparta  besieg'd  by  Pyrrhus,  ii.  7J.  courage  of  the  Spartan  wo¬ 
men  during  that  siege,  ib.  history  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  ths 
reign  of  Agis,  91.  and  in  that  of  Cleotnenes,  94.  Sparta  falls  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  Antigonua  Doson,  100.  sedition  in  Sparta  ap- 
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poased  by  Phibp,  109.  Sparta  joins  the  ./Etolians  against  that 
prince,  112.  several. actions  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Philip,  115.  Sparta joins  with  the  ^Etolians  in  the  treaty  with 
the  Romans,  121.  Machanidas  becomes  tyrant  of  Sparta,  lb. 
the  Lacedaemonians  defeated  by  Philopoemen  near  Mantiiuea, 
129.  Nabis  succeeds  Machanidas,  131.  his  cruel  treatment  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  ib.  Quintius  Flamimnus  besieges  Sparta, 
150.  enterprise  of  the  -/Etolians  against  Sparta,  lo6.  that  city 
ehters  into  the  Achtean  league,  ib.the  Spartans  cruelly  treat¬ 
ed  by  their  exiles,  170.  war  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Aehffi&nst  238.  the  Romans  separate  Sparta  from  the  Achaean 

league,  ib. - Politico]  government  of  Sparta,  i.  210,397.  ab 

stract  of  the  Spartan  government,  ib.  love  of  poverty,  398.  laws 
established  by  Minos  in  Crete,  the  model  of  those  of  Sparta, 
399.  the  senate,  210.  gold  and  silver  money  banished  at  Spar¬ 
ta,  ib.  public  meals,  211.  education  of  children,  ib.  patience 
and  constancy  of  the  Spartan  youth,  ib.  their  most  usual  occu¬ 
pation,  ib.  obedience  to  which  they  were  accustomed,  215. 
their  respect  towards  the  aged,  ib.  barbarous  cruelty  in  re¬ 
spect  to  children,  ib.  their  mothers’  inhumanity,  ib.  their  ex¬ 
cessive  leisure,  216.  their  cruelty  towards  the  Helots,  ib.  mod¬ 
esty  and  decency  entirely  neglected,  ib. 

Lachares,  Theban,  commands  a  detachment  of  the  army  of 
Ochus  in  that  prince’s  expedition  against  Egypt,  i.  496.  forms 
the  siege  of  Pelusium,  and  lakes  it,  ib. 

Laconia,  province  of  Peloponnesus,  i.  195. 

Lade,  a  small  island  over-against  Miletus,  i.  240. 

Lais,  famous  courtesan,  i.  322. 

Laius,  king  of  Thebes,  his  misfortunes,  i.  111. 

Lakes  of  Moeris,  i.  45. 

Lamachus  is  appointed  general  with  Nicias  and  Alcibiades, 
in  the  expedition  of  the  Athenians  against  Sicily,  i.  318.  his 
poverty  makes  him  contemptible  to  the  troops,  321.  is  killed  at 
the  siege  of  Syracuse,  325. 

Lamia,  courtesan  to  Demetrius  :  her  enormous  expenses,  ii. 
46.  pleasantry  of  a  comic  poet  in  respect  to  her,  ib. 

Lamia,  city  of  Thessaly,  famous  for  the  victory  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians  over  Antipater,  ii.  14, 

Land^ :  distribution  of  them  instit  uted  by  Lycurgus  at  Spar¬ 
ta,  i.  210.  reflections  upon  that  partition,  214. 

Laodice,  wife  of  Antioch  us  Theos,  is  repudiated  by  that 
prince,  ii.  79.  Antiochus  takes  her  again,  80.  she  causes  him  to 
be  poisoned,  ib.  and  Seleucus  Callinicus  to  be  declared  king 
in  his  stead,  ib.  she  causes  Berenice  and  her  sons  to  be  put  to 
death,  ib.  Ptolemy  puts  her  to  death,  80. 

Laodice,  daughter  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  marries 
Antiochus  the  Great,  ii.  103. 

Laodice,  sister  of  Demetrius  Soter,  and  widow  of  Perseus, 
king  of  Macedonia,  is  puL  to  death  by  Ammonius,  favourite  of 
Alexander  Bala,  ii.  251.  . 

Laodice,  widow  of  Ariarathes  VI.  acts  as  regent  during  the 
minority  of  six  princes,  her  children,  ii.  257-  poisons  five  of 
them,  and  prepares  to  do  the  same  by  the  sixth,  ib.  is  put  to 
death  by  the  people,  ib. 

Laodicn,  sister  of  Mithridates  Eupator,  marries  first  Ari¬ 
arathes  VII.  king  of  Cappadocia,  ii.  287.  and  afterwards  Nic- 
omedes  king  of  Bithynia,  ib.  part  which  he  makes  her  act  at 
Rome  before  the  senate,  ib.  . 

Laomedon,  one  of  Alexander’s  captains :  provinces  which  fell 
to  him  after  that  prince’s  death,  ii.  12.  is  dispossessed  ot  them 
by  Nicanor,  who  takes  him  prisoner, 21. . 

Laraoda,  city  of  Pisidia,  revolts  against  Perdiccas,  n.  18. 
tragical  end  of  that  city,  ib. 

Larissa,  city  of  Thessaly,  i.  205. 

Lasthenes..  chief  magistrate  of  Olynthus,  puts  that  city  into 
the  hands  of  Philip,  i.  511. 

Lasthu-nest  of  Crete,  supplies  Demetrius  Nicator  with  troops 
for  ascending  the  throne  of  Syria,  ii.  251.  his  bad  conduct 
makes  that  prince  commit  many  faults,  252. 

Lathyrus.  See  Ptolemy  Lat.nyrus.  . 

Laws.  Origin  and  institution  of  laws,  i.  50.  laws  of  the 
Egyptians,  ib.  laws  of  Crete,  399.  laws  of  Sparta,  210.  laws  of 
Athens,  216.  Ac.  . 

Leaping;  exercise  amongst  the  Greeks,  i.  426. 

Legion,  Roman  :  soldiers  of  which  it  was  composed,  1. 108. 

Legislators,  famous  ones  of  antiquity  :  Draco,  i.  216.  Solon, 
217.  Lycurgus,  210.  Charondas,  297-  Zaleucus,  ib. 

Lelex.  first  king  of  Lacedsemonia,  i.  208. 

Lentiseus,  son  of  Ptolemy,  is  taken  prisoner  by  Demetrius, 
and  sent  back  to  his  father  by  that  prince,  ii.  39. 

Lentulus  is  sent  to  Thebes  by  the  Romans,  to  have  an  eye 
over  Beeotia,  during  the  war  with  Perseus,  ii.  210. 

Lentulus,  consul,  is  ordered  to  reinstate  Ptolemy  Auletes 
upon  the  throne,  ii.  331.  is  prevented  from  executing  that  com¬ 
mission  by  a  pretended  oracle  of  the  Sibyls,  ih. 

Leon,  Corinthian,  defends  the  citadel -of  Syracus e  against 
Icetas  and  the  Carthaginians,  i.  465. 

Leon,  Athenian,  is  sent  deputy  with  Timagoras  to  the  court 
of  Persia,  and  accuses  his  colleague  at  his  return,  i.  479. 

Leonatus,  one  of  Alexander’s  captains:  provinces  that  fell 
to  him  after  that  prince’s  death,  ii.  12.  marches  to  the.aid  of 
Antipater,  besieged  in  Lamia,  14.  is.killedin  battle,  ib. 

Leonidas,  governor  of  Alexander,  i.  527. 

Leonidas  I.  king  of  Sparta,  defends  the  pass  of  Thermopylee 
with  unparalleled  bravery  against  the  innumerable  army  of 
Xerxes,  i.  255.  is  killed  there,  ib.  the  Lacedaemonians  erect  to 
him  a  magnificent  monument,  256. 

Leonidas  £1.  reigns  at  Sparta,,  jointly  with  Agis,  u.  88.  oppo¬ 
ses  the  designs  of  that  prince,  89.  is  divested  of  the  sovereign¬ 
ty,  91.  escapes  toTegsea,  ib.  is  recalled,  and  replaced  upon  the 
throne,  92.  lays  snares  for  Agis,  93.  and  puts  him  to  death,  ib. 
obliges  the  wife  of  that  prince  to  marry  His  son  Cleomenes,  94. 
death  of  Leonidas,  ib.  his  character,  89. 

Leontides,  polemarch  of  Thebes,  puts  the  citadel  of  that 
place  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  i.  469.  imprisons 
Ismenias,  who  was  his  opponent,  ib.  sends  persons  to  Athens 
to  assassinate  the  principal  exiles,  470.  Pelopidas,  at  the  head 
of  the  conspirators,  kills  him,  472. 

Leontium,  a  city  of  Sicily,  i.  318. 

Leontius,  Philip’s  general,  grossly  insults  Aratqs  at  a  feast, 
ti.  116.  is  security  for  the  fine  laid  on  Megaleas  upon  the  same 
account,  ib.  Philip  takes  the  command  of  his  troops  from  him, 
and  puts  him  to  death,  117,  Ac. 

Leosthenes,  Athenian,  informs  Athens  of  Alexander’s  death, 
and  animates  them  to  throw  off  the  Macedonian  yoke,  ii.  13.  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Greeks  leagued  against  Antipater, 
ib.  his  glorious  exploits,  14.  receives  a  wound  at  the  siege  of 
Lamia,  ib.  and  dies  soon  after,  ib. 

Leotychides,  king  of  Lacedgemonia,  in  conjunction  with 
Xantippus  the  Athenian,  gains  a  famous  victory  over  the  Per¬ 
sians  near  Mycale.  i.  265. 
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Leotychides,  son  ofTimea,  wife  of  Agis,  passes  for  the  son 
g^Aldbiades,  and  for  that  reason  is  excluded  the  throne,  i. 

Leptines,  brother  of  Dionysius,  is  put  to  flight  by  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  with  the  fleet,  under  his  command,  i.  446.  is  ban¬ 
ished,  450.  and  soon  after  recalled,  ib.  is  killed  in  a  battle,  ib. 

Leptines  kills  Callippus,  Dion’s  murderer,  i.  77. 

Leptines,  tyrant  ol  Apollonia,  surrenders  himself  to  Timolo- 
on,  who  sends  him  to  Corinth,  i.  467. 

Syrian,  kills  Octavius  the  Roman  ambassador,  ii. 
248.  Demetrius  delivers  him  up  to  the  senate,  249. 

Leptines,  Syracusan,  Hiero’s  father-in-law,  ii.  289. 

Lesbos,  island  of  Greece,  i.  205.  revolt  of  that  island  against 
the  Athenians,  304.  the  Athenians  reduce  it  to  its  former  obe¬ 
dience,  306. 

Letters.  Invention  of  letters  brought  into  Greece  by  Cad¬ 
mus,  i.  63. 

Leucon,  king  in  the  Bosphorus:  mutual  generosity  between 
that  prince  and  the  Athenians,!.  501. 

Leuctra,  small  town  of  Boeotia,  famous  for  the  victory  of  the 
Thebans  over  the  Lacedaemonians,  i.  473,  Ac. 

Levinus,  Roman  consul,  defeated  by  Pyrrhus,  ii.  65. 

.  Levinus  (M.  Valerius,)  is  sent  into  Greece  and  Macedonia, 
in  quality  of  preetOr,  to  oppose. the  enterprises  of  Philip,  ii.  121. 
enemies  whom  he  excites  against  that  prince,  ib.  Ac. 

Lewis  XV.  king  of  France.  Glorious  testimony  which  that 
prince  renders  to  the  French  nation,  ii.  172,  Ac. 

Library.  Famous  libraries  of  antiquity ;  at  Alexandria,  i. 
50.  at  Athens,  220. 

Libya,  part  of  Africa,  ii.  280.  war  of  Libya,  or  of  the  Merce¬ 
naries,  i.  104. 

Licinius,  consul,  is  sent  into  Macedonia. against  Perseus,  ii. 
202.  encamps  near  the  riv  r  Peneus,  211.  is  defeated  in  a  bat¬ 
tle,  212,  Ac.  and  afterwards  gains  some  advantages  over  Per¬ 
seus,  213. 

Licinius,  (C.)  the  consul’s  brother,  commands  the  Italian 
cavalry  in  his  brother’s  army,.ii.  212. 

Ligbt-house  of  Alexandria,  i.  49. 

Ligoras,  one  of  the  generals  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  makes 
that,  prince  master  of  t.fpe  city  of  Sardis,  ii.  109. 

Liguria,  province  of  Italy,  ii.235.  its  inhabitants  subjected 
to  those  of  Marseilles,  by  the  Romans,  ib. 

Lilybseum;  city  of  Sicily,  besieged  by  ihe  Romans,  i.  95. 

Lines  of  circumvallation  and  contravallation  amongst  the 
ancients,  i.  304. 

Lioness,  or  Letena,  name  of  a  courtesan.  Statue  erected  in 
honour  of  her  by  the  Athenians,  i.  222. 

Lissus,  city  of  Illyria:  siege  and  taking  of  that  city  by  Philip, 
ii.  121. 

Livius,  consul,  is  sent  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  to  oppose  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Asdrubal  into  Italy,  i.  111.  he  defeats  that  general  in 
a  great  battle,  ib.  Ac. 

Loans,  law  concerning  them  among  the  Egyptians,  i.. 51.  in 
what  manner  such  as  lived  by  borrowing  were  considered 
amongst  the  Persians,  187. 

Lotus,  an  Egyptian  plant  of  which  they  made  bread,. i.  58. 

Love.  Care  of  the  ancients  to  avoid  admitting  any  thing  into 
their  dramatic  poems  relating  to  love,  i.  434.  conjugal  love, 
model  of  it,  ii.  92. 

Lucretius,  praetor,  commands  the  Roman  fleet  sent  against 
Perseus,  ii.  210.  besieges  Haliartus,  a  city  of  Boeotia,  takes  and 
demolishes  it  entirely,  213. 

Lucullus  commands  the  Roman  fleet  sent  against  Mithri¬ 
dales,  and  gains  two  great  victories  over  that  prince,  ii;  314. 
is  elected  consul,  ana  charged  with  the  war  against  Mithri¬ 
dates,  316.  obliges  that  prince  to  raise  the  siege  of  Cyzicum, 
317.  and  defeats  his  troops,  ib.  gains  a  complete  victory  over 
him,  ib.  and  obliges  him  10  take  refuge  with  Tigranes.  king  of 
Armenia,  3JS.  sends  an  ambassador  to  demand  Mithridates,  ib. 
regulates  the  affairs  of  Asia,  ib-  Ac.  declares  war  against  Ti¬ 
granes,  319.  and  marches  against  him,  320.  besieges  Tigrano- 
eerta,  ib.  gains  a  great  victory  over  Tigranes,  321,  and  takes 
Tigranocerta,  ib.  gains  a  second  victory  over  the  joint  forces 
of  Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  323.  his  army  refuses  to  obey 
him,  ib.  Pompey  is  sent  to  command  in  his  stead,  324.  Lucullus 
returns  to  Rome,  and  receives  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  ib. 
his  character,  325.  means  which  he  used  for  acquiring  the 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  313.. 

Lusitania,  part  of  ancient  Spain,  1.  79. 

Lutatius,  consul,  defeats  the  fleet  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
puts  an  end  by  that  victory  to  the  first  Punic  war,  i.  94,  Ac. 

Luxury.  Fatal  effects  of  luxury  amongst,  the  ancients,  i. 
200,  Ac.  almost  always  attended  with  the  ruin  of  states,  201. 

Lycidas,  Athenian,  votes  for  having  the  proposal  of  Mardo- 
nius  heard,  i.  261.  is  stoned*  ib. 

Lyciscus,  deputy  from  the  Acarnanians,. endeavours  to  en¬ 
gage  the  Lacedemonians  in  Philip’s  party,  ii.  122. 

Lyciscus,  AElolian,  is  accused  of  having  treated  those  with 
great  cruelty  who  would  not  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Romans 
against  Perseus,  ii.  231.  P.  iEmilius  acquits  him,  ib. 

Lycon,  Athenian,  commander  of  the  Grecian  troops  in  the 
army  of  Pjsuthnes,  is  brought  into  the  views  of  Tissaphernes, 
whom  he  joins,  j.  311-  „  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  A  , 

Lycortas.  Polybius’s  father,  is  sent  ambassador  by  the  Achte- 
ans  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  ii.  175.  is  elected  general  of  the 
Ach^ans,  and  avenges  Philopcemen’s  death,  485.  is  deputed 
a  second  time  to  Ptolemy,  182. . 

Lycurgus,  son  of  Eunomus,  king  of  Sparta,,  governs  the  king¬ 
dom  as  guardian  to  Charilaus,  his  nephew,  i.  210.  endeavours 
to  reform  the  government  of  Sparta,  and  makes  several  voy¬ 
ages  with  that  view,  ib.  on  his  return  he  changes  the  form  of 
the  government,  ib.  Ac.  he  goes  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  ora¬ 
cle,  and  dies  voluntarily  by  abstaining  from  food,  213.  reflec¬ 
tions  upon  Lycurgus’s  death,  ib.  ,  . 

Lycurgus,  Spartan,  bribes  ihe  Ephori,  and  causes  himself  to 
be  elected  king  of  Sparta,  ii.  112.  Chilo’s  attempt  against  him, 
113.  Lycurgus  flies  into^Etolia  to  escape  the  Ephori,  and  is 
soon  after  recalled,  118.  .  .  . 

Lydia,  counlry  of  Asia  Minor,  kings  of  Lydia,  1.  148.  it  rs 
subjected  by  Cyrus.  165.  the  manner  in  which  the  Lydians 
contracted  alliances,  147-  ,  ,  .  '  . 

Lying :  how  much  abhorred  amongst  the  Persians,  1. 187. 

Lyncestes,  Alexander,  is  convicted  of  a  conspiracy  against 
Alexander  the  Great ,  and  put*0  “ea“L  11‘  I^o. 

Lynceus,  king  of  Argos,  1.  207. 

Lysander  is  appointed  admiral  by  the  Lacedemonians,  1. 
339.  he  possesses  great  influence  with  Cyrus  the  younger,  ib. 
beats  the  Athenian  fleet  near  Ephesus,  .140.  his  envy  of  Calli- 
crat.idas,  who  is  sent  to  succeed  him,  id.  be  commands  the  fleet 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  a  second  time,  343.  and  gains  a  famous 
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victory  over  tbe  Athenians  at  ^Egospotamus,  344,  &c.  he  takes 
Alhens,  345,  &c.  and  entirely  changes  the  form  ot  the  govern¬ 
ment,  ib.  return.-  to  Sparta,  and  sends  thither  before  him  all 
the  gold  and  silver  taken  from  the  enemy,  ib.  is  sent  to  Athens 
to  re  establish  the  thirty  tyrants,  350.  strangely  abuses  his 
power,  35J.  suffers  the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia  Minor  to  conse¬ 
crate  altais  to  him,  ib.  upon  ihe  complaintof  Pliarnabazus,  he 
is  recalled  to  Sparta,  352.  Lysander  accompanies  Agesiiaus 
into  Asia,  366.  he  quarrels  with  him,  367.  and  returns  to  Spar¬ 
ta,  ih.  his  ambitious  designs  for  changing  the  succession  to  the 
throne,  ii>.  he  is  killed  before  Haliartus,  which  he  was  going 
to  besiege,  371.  some  time  after  his  death,  the  plot  he  had 
formed  against  the  two  kings  is  discovered,  ib.  JL> sander’s 
character,  ib.  &c. 

Lysander  is  elected  one  of  the  Ephori  at  Sparta  through  the 
influence  of  Agis,  ii.  00.  he  endeavours  to  make  the  people  re¬ 
ceive  the  ordinances  of  that  excellent  young  king,  ib. 

Lysandra,  Ptoleifiy’s  daughter,  marries  Agaihocles,  son  of 
Lysimachus,  ii.  59.  after  the  murder  of  her  husband,  she  re¬ 
tires  io  Seleucus,  and  engages  him  to  make  war  against  Ly¬ 
simachus,  ib. 

Lysiades,  tyrant  of  Megalopolis  renounces  his  power  upon 
the  remonstrances  of  Afar  us,  and  makes  his  city  enter  into  the 
Achtean  league,. ii.  89.  ihe  Achteahs  make  him  their  captain- 
general  three  times  successively,  and  then  expel  him,  ib.  he 
is  killed  in  battle,  94. 

Lysias,  kinsman  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  is  made  governor 
by  that  prince  of  part  of  his  dominions,  and  preceptor  to  Anti¬ 
ochus  Eupator,  ii.  200.  Antiochus  gives  him  the  command  ot 
the  army  against  the  Jews,  ib.  he  is  defeated  by  Judas  Macca- 
bseus,  ib.  possesses  himself  of  ihe  regency  during  the  minority 
of  Antiochus  Eupator,  246.  the  government  of  Ccele-syria  and 
Palestine  is  given  to  him,  246.  he  is  defeated  by  Judas  Maeca- 
bceus,  ib.  makes  peace  with  the  Jews,  247.  is  delivered  up  to 
Demetrius  Sote.r,  who  puts  him  io  death,  249. 

Lysias,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals,  who  defeated  the  Lac¬ 
edaemonians  near  the  islands  Arginuste,  and  at  their  return 
were  condemned  to  die,  i.  341,  343. 

Lysias,  of  Syracuse,  a  celebrated  orator,  goes  to  settle  at 
Thurium,  i.  296.  he  raises  500  men  to  aid  the  Athenians 
against  the  thirty  tyrants.  350.  offers  an  oration  to  Socrates  tor 
his  defence,  388.  character  of  Lysias’s  style,  ib. 

Lysicles  commands  the  Athenian  army  at  Chseronea,  and  is 
defeated  by  Philip,  i.  520. 

Lysimachia,  a  city  of  Thrace,  ii.  148.  . 

Lysimachus.  one  of  Alexander’s  captains:  provinces  which 
fell  to  him  after  Alexander’s  death,  ii.  12.  he  enters  into  a 
league  with  Ptolemy  Seleucus  and  Cassander,  against  Anti- 
gonus,  31.  treaty  of  peace  between  those  princes,  which  is  im¬ 
mediately  broken,  32.  Lysimachus,  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and 
Seleucus,  enter  into  a  confederacy  against  Antigonus  and  De¬ 
metrius,  46.  they  divide  Alexander’s  empire  amongst  them,  47. 
alliance  of  Lysimachus  with  Ptolemy,  48.  he  takes  Macedonia 
from  Demetrius,  51.  and  divides  it  with  Pyrrhus,  52.  obliges 
Pyrrhus  soon  after  to  quit  it,  ib.  marches  against  Seleucus, 
gives  him  battle,  and  is  killed,  59. 

Lysimachus,  Alexander’s  preceptor, accompanies  that  prince 
in  his  expeditions,  i.  547.  .  . 

Lysistrata,  comedy  of  Aristophanes :  extract  from  it,  1. 435. 

M  „  , 

Maccabees.  Etymology  of  the  name  and  account  of  the 
Book  of  Maccabees,  ii.  246.  Martyrdom  of  the  Maccabees,  ii. 
198,  &c. 

Macedonia,  Macedonians.  Macedonia,  kingdom  of  Greece, 
i,205.  origin  of  the  Macedonians,  206.  commencement,  of  their 
empire,  208.  Alexander’s  successors  who  reigned  in  Macedo¬ 
nia,  Cassander,  ii. 47,  Philip  his  son.  49.  Demeirius  Poliorcetes, 
50.  Pyrrhus,  54.  Lysimachus,  52.  Seleucus,  59.  Ptolemy  .Ce- 
raunus,  ib.  Sosthenes,  61.  Antigonus  Gonatas,  62.  Demetrius, 
son  of  Antigonus,  82.  Antigonus  Doson,  83.  Philip  son  of  De- 

Setrius,  101.  Perseus,  192.  Macedonia  is  declared  free,  by  the 
omans,  226.  and  some  time  after  reduced  into  a  province  of 
the  Roman  empire,  237. 

Machanidas  becomes  tyrant  ofSparta,  ii.  122.  endeavours  to 
subject  Peloponnesus,  129.  Philopoemen  marches  against  him, 
ib.  Machanidas  is  defeated  and  killed  in  battle,  130- 
Madetes,  governor  of  the  country  of  the  Uxii  for  Darius,  re¬ 
fuses  to  surrender  to  Alexander,  l.  563.  that  prince  subduos 
ami  forgives  him,  ib. 

Magas,  governor  of  Cyrenaica  and  Libya,  revolts  against 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  causes  himself  to  be  declared  king 
of  those  provinces,  ii.  75.  he  causes  overtures  of  accommo¬ 
dation  to  be  made  to  that  prince,  and  dies  during  the  negotia¬ 
tion,  76. 

Magas,  brother  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  is  put  to  death  by 
his  order,  ii.  106.  .  .  . 

Magi  employed  in  divine  worship  amongst  the  Persians,  i. 
198.  their  religion,  ib. 

Magistrate.  Duty  of  a  magistrate,  ii.  306. 

Magne-ia,  city  of  Caria,  in  Asia  Minor,  Artaxerxes  gives 
the  revenues  of  that  city  to  Themistocles  for  his  subsistence, 
i.  275. 

Mago,  Carthaginian  general,  is  sent  into  Sicily  to  make  war 
against  Dionysius  the  Elder,  i.  446.  after  various  efforts  he 
concludes  a  peace  with  that  tyrant,  448.  he  loses  a  great  bat 
tie,  and  is  killed  in  it ,84. 

Mago,. son. of  the  former,  commands  the  army  of  the  Cart  ha¬ 
ginians  in  Sicily,  and  gains  a  great  victory  over  Dionysius  the 
Elder,  j.  84.  the  Carthaginians  place  him  at  the  head  of  their 
troops  in  Sicily  against  Dionysius  the  Younger,  ib.  he  shame 
fully  abandons  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  ib.  returns  to  Carthage 
and  kills  himself  through  dispair,.ib. 

Mago,  Carthaginian  general,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
fleet  sent  to  aid  the  Romans  against.  Pyrrhus,  i.  88.  he  goes 
to  Pyrrhus  in  order  to  sound  his  designs  in  respect  to  Sicily,  ib. 

Mago,  Hannibal’s  brother,  carries  to  Carthage  the  news  of 
that  general’s  victory  over  the  Romans  at  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
i.109. 

Mago,  Carthaginian  general,  is  taken  prisoner  in  Sardinia,  i 

110. 

Malmrbal,  Carthaginian  officer,  endeavours  to  persuade 
Hannibal  to  march  directly  to  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Cannas, 
i.  108. 

MaHi,  a  people  of  India;  their  war  with  Alexander,  i.  588. 
they  submit  to  that  prince,  589.  . 

Mamertines,  people  originally  of  Italy :  they  seize  Messina, 
a  city  of  Sicily,  i.  89.  they  are  defeated  by. Pyrrhus,  ii.  102.  a 
division  arises  amongst  them,  which  occasions  the  first  Punic 
war,  i.  89.  .  . 

Man.  Wherein  the  science  of  knowing  mankind  consists,  i. 
359.  men  are  the  same  in  all  ages,  ib. 


Manasseh,  king  of  Judah,  is  put  in  chains  by  the  general. of 
Esar-haddon,  and  carried  captive  to  Babylon, 1. 141.  he  obtains 
his  liberty,  anu  ret  urns  to  Jerusalem,  ib. 

Mancinus  (L.)  the  consul  Piso’s. lieutenant, engages  rashly 
in  a  post,  from  whence  Scipio  happily  extricates  him,  i.  .124.  . 

Mandane,  daughter  ot  Ast.vag.es  king  of  the  Medes,  given  m 
marriage  to  Cambysrs,  king.ol  Persia,  l.  148.  goes  to  Media, 
and  carries  her  son  Cyrus  with  her,  153.  returns  into  lersia, 
154. 

Mandanis,  an  Indian  philosopher,  refuses  to  follow  Alexan¬ 
der  in  his  train,  i.  586.  _  ,  x  rT 

Mandroclides,  a  young  Spartan,  sapports  the  party.ot  Ly¬ 
sander  the  Ephorus,  through  zeal  for  the  public  good,  n.  39. 

Manethos,  Egyptian  priest,  author  of  the  history  ot  the  Dy¬ 
nasties  of  Egypt,  i.  59..  .  ,  .  .  c 

Mania,  wile  of  Zen-is,  is  continued  in  tbe  government  ot 
iEtoha  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  causes  herself  to 
he  admired  for  her  conduct,  i.  364.  she  is  assassinated  with  her 
son.  by  Midias,  her  son-in-law,  ib.  . 

Manilius  (M.)  consul,  is  sent,  against  Carthage  in  the  begin 
ning  of  the  first  Punic  war,  i.  122. 

Manilius,  tribune  of  tbe  people,  prepares  a  decree  for  ap 
pointing  Pompey  to  command  the  armies  against  the  king 
Mithridat.es  and  Tigranes,  ii.  324. 

Munius  Curius,  consul,  gains  a  great  victory  over  Pyrrhus, 
and  obliges  him  to  quit  Italy,  ii.  70.  . 

Manius  Aquilius,  consul,  terminates  ihe  war  against  Aris- 
tonicus,  ii.  257.  and  enters  Rome  in  triumph,  ib. 

Manlius  (L.)  is  appointed  consul  with  Regulus,  l.  90.  they 
jointly  gain  a  groat,  victory  over  the  Carl  haginians,  near  Ec 
nomus  in  Sicily,  ib.  they  go  to  Africa,  ib.  Manlius  is  recalled, 

Mantinea,  city  of  Arcadia,  famous  for  the  victory  of  Epami- 
nondas  over  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  for  that  of  Philopcemen 
over  Machanidas,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  ii.  129.. 

Maracanda,  the  modern  Samarcand,  capital  city  of  Sogdia* 
na,  submits  to  Alexander,  r.  573. 

Marathon,  small  city  ql  Atijoa,  famous  for  tbe  victory  of  the 
Athenians  over  the  Persians,  i.  243.  plain  of  Marathon  descri¬ 
bed,  244.  N.  remarkable  tomb,  ib. 

Marcellus  (.M.)  consul,  is  sent  into  Sicily,  to  appease  the 
troubles  Ihere,  it.  299.  actions  of  Marcellus  in  Sicily,  360.  he 
fwrms  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  ib.  the  considerable  losses  of  men 
and  ships,  by  the  dreadful  machines  of  Archimedes,  oblige 
him  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  3.01.  he  undertakes  sev¬ 
eral  expeditions  in  Sicily,  302.  makes  himself  master  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  by  means  of  his  intelligence  in  the  city,  ib.  &,c.  abandons 
the  city  to  lie  plundered,  303.  honours  which  he  pays  to  the 
memory  of  Archimedes,  304.  Marcellus,  at  first  as  prajtor,  and 
afterwards  as  consul,  gains  several  advantages  over  Hannibal, 

Marcius  (L  )  Roman. knight,  preserves  Spain  to  the  Romans 
by  his  valour,  i.  111. 

.Marcjus,  ambassador  of  the.  Romans  in  Greece,  has  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Perseus  Dear  the  river  Peneus,  ii.  208.  he  returns  to 
Rome,  209.  is  sent  again  into  Greece,  to  regulate  affairs  there, 

Marcius  Philippus  (QA  consul,  is  charged  with  the  war 
against  Perseus,  ii.  214.  he  sets  out  from  Rome,  and  advances 
towards  Macedonia,  215.  after  great  fatigues  he  penetrates  into 
Macedonia,  and  takes  several  cities  there,  216,  &c. 

Mardonius,  son-in-law  of  Darius,  enters  Macedonia  with  an 
army,  i.  240.  his  ill  success  obliges  Darius  to  recall  him,ib.  he 
gives  Xerxes  flattering  counsels  which  induce  him  to  invade 
Greece,  248.  Xerxes  chooses  him  one  of  his  generals,  252.  that 
prince  leaves  him  with  a  numerous  army  to  reduce  Greece, 
259.  he  causes  very  advantageous  offers  to  bo  made  to  the 
Athenians,  which  are  rejected,  261.  enters  Athens,  and  burns 
what  had  escaped  when  pillaged  the  year  before,  ib.  is  defeat¬ 
ed.  and  killed  at  the  battle  ofPlatsea,  263. 

Mare  of  Phidolas,  i.  429. 

Mariamne,  grand-daughter  of  Aristobulus,  marries  Herod 
the  Idumaean,  ii.  275. 

Marius,  lieutenant  under  Metellus,  supplants  that  general, 
and  causes  himself  to  be  appointed  general  for  terminat  ing  the 
war  with  Jugurlha  in  his  stead,  i.  132.  gets  Jugurt.ha  into  his 
hands  and  makes  him  serve  as  an  ornament  of  his  triumph, 
ib. 

Maj  iustM.")  Roman  senator,  is  sent  by  Sertorius  to  the  aid 
of  Mithridates,  ii.  316.  is  taken  by  Lucullus  and  put  to  death, 
317. 

Maromea  ,  city  of  Thrace.  Cruel  treatment  of  its  inhabitants 
by  Philip,  ii.  177. 

Marriages.  Laws  concerning  them  instituted  at  Athens  and 
Sparta,  i.  219. 

Marsala,  see  Lilybseum. 

Marseilles,  inhabitants  of.  Their  embassy  to  Rome,  ii.  235. 
origin  of  the  people  of  Marseilles,  ib.  they  settle  in  Gaul,  ib. 
wisdom  of  their  government,  ib.  t  heir  attachment  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  522.  they  obtain  from  the  Romans  t  he  pardon  of  Phocaia, 
which. had  been  condemned  to  be  destroyed,  257. 

Masinissa,  king  of  Numidia,  espouses  the  party  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  against  the  Carthaginians,  l.  120.  he  marries  Sophonis- 
ha,  and  is  soon  obliged  to  send  her  poison,  ib.  contests  between 
Masinissa  and  ihe  Carthaginians,  ib.  be  defeats  them  in  a  bat 
tie,  121.  dies,  and  at  his  death  appoints  Scipio  ASmilianus 
guardian  of  his  children,  124. 

Masistes,  son  of  Darius  and  Atossa,  is  one  of  the  six  com 
manders  of  tbe  army  of  Xerxes,  i.  252.  tragical  death  of  Ma¬ 
sistes  and  his  children,  266,  &c. 

^Massaga,  city  of  India,  besieged  and  taken  by  Alexander, 

Massiva.  Numidian  prince,  is  murdered  in  the  midst  of  Rome 
by  Jugurtha’s  orders,  i.  131. 

Mastanabal,  Masinissa’s  son,  shares  the  kingdom  of  Nu¬ 
midia  with  his  two  brothers,  after  the  death  of  their  father,  i. 
130.  .  .... 

Matho,  in  concert  with  Spendius,  causes  the  mercenaries  to 
revolt  against  the  Carthaginians,  i.  96.  he  is  placed  at  their 
head,  ib.  takes  Hannibal,  prisoner,  and  causes  him  to  be  hanged 
up  in  the  room  of  Spendius,  97.  he  is  taken  by  the  Carthagini¬ 
ans,  who  execute  him,  98. 

Mattariinh  is  placed  upon  the  throne  of  Judah  in  the  room 
or  his  nephew  Jechonias,  i.  142. 

Mattathias,  Jew  of  the  sacerdotal  race,  refuses  to  obey  the 
ordinance  of  Antiochus,  ii.  197.  he  retires  with  his  family  into 
1  he  mountains  to  avoid  ihe  persecution,  ib.  death  of  Mattathi¬ 
as,  199. 

Mausolus,  king  of  Caria,  enters  into  a  conspiracy  against 
Artaxerxes,  i.  48S.  he  subjects  the  Rhodians,  and  the  people 
ol  Los,  494.  his  death,  ib.  honours  paid  to  his  memory  oy  Ar¬ 
temisia  his  wife,  ib. 
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Mazmus,  governor  of  Memphis  for  Darius,  abandons  that 
city  to  Alexander,  i.  555.  he  commands  the  horse  in  the  army 
of  Darius  at  the  baitio  of  Arbelu,560.  surrenders  himsell  and 
the  city  of  Babylon,  to  Alexander,  561.  that  prince  gives  him 
the  government  of  Babylonia,  ib. 

Mazaca,  see  Caesar ia. 

M.izaiuleran  mountains,  height  of,  see  Hyrcanta. 

.Mazarus,  a  Macedonian  lord,  is^  appointed  governor  of  the 
citadel  o«  Susa,  uy  Alexander,  i.  5(12. 

Meals  :  public  ones  instituted  at  Crete  and  Sparta,  i.  211. 

Mecaenas,  favourite  of  Augustus,  and  patron  of  the  learned, 
i.  2114. 

Medea, her  means  to  escape  the  pursuit  oi  her  father,  ii.  318. 

Modes,  ancient  people  of  Asia,  inhabiting  Media,  i.  144.  his¬ 
tory  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Modes  and  Persians  united,  107.  re¬ 
volt  of  the  Modes  against  Darius  Nothus  i.  312.  that  orjnce 
obliges  them  to  return  to  their  duty,  ib.  manners  of  the  Modes, 
153.  manner  in  which  they  contracted  alliances,  147. 

Media,  kingdom  of  Upper  or  Greater  Asia,  i.  xxvi.  its  extent 
and  boundaries,  144.  N. 

Medicine.  Origin  and  antiquity  of  medicines,  i.  135. 

Medon,  son  ofCodrus,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  common¬ 
wealth  of  Allhens,  under  the  title  of  Archon,  i.  207. 

Megabates,  a  Persian  nobleman,  occasions  the  failure  of  the 
enterprise  of  the  Persians  against  Naxos  through  jealousy  of 
Aristagoras,  i.  238. 

Megabyzus,  governor  of  Thrace  for  Darius,  occasions  the 
permission  that  prince  had  given  Hystiatus  to  build  a  city  in 
Thrace  to  be  revoked,  i.  237;  he  sends  deputies  vo  demand 
earth  and  water  of  Amyntas,  ib.  insolence  of  those  deputies  at 
the  court  of  Amyntas,  and  revenge  taken  on  them  by  the  sons 
of  that  prince,  ib. 

Megabvzus,  son  of  Zopyrus,  is  one  of  the  six  generals  of  the 
army  of  Xerxes,  i.  252.  he  discovers  the  plot,  formed  by  Arta- 
banes  against  Artaxerxcs,  273.  is  charged  by  that  prince  with 
the  war  against  the  revolted  Egyptians,  278.  subjects  the 
Egyptians,  and  promises  to  spare  their  Jives,  ib.  Megabyzus, 
in  despair  on  seeing  the  Egy  ptians  put  to  death,  contrary  to 
the  faith  of  the  treaty,  revolts  against  Artaxe-rx.es,  279.  he  de¬ 
feats  two  armies  sent  against  him  by  that  prince,  ib.  is  re¬ 
stored  to  favour,  and  returns  to  court,  ib.  Artaxerxes’  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  Megabyzus  at  a  hunting-match,  ib.  death  of  Megaby¬ 
zus.  ib. 

Megacles,  son  of  Alcmaeon,  puts  himself  at  the  head  of  one 
of  the  factions  that  divided  Athens  in  Solon’s  time,  i.  219.  his 
marriage  with  Agarista,  daughter  of  Clisthenes,  ib.  he  drives 
Pisistratus  out  of  Athens,  and  soon  after  recalls  him,  220.  is 
obliged  to  quit  Athens,  ib. 

.Megacles,  friend  of  Pyrrhus,  ii.  65.  that  prince  in  a. battle 
gives  his  mantle  and  arms  to  Megacles,  and  disguises  himself 
in  his,  b.  Megacles  is  wounded  and  unhorsed  in  the  battle,  ib. 

Megadates,  is  appointed  viceroy  of  Syria  bv  Tigranes,  and 
governs  that  kingdom  fourteen  years,  ii.  205.  Tigranes  recalls 
him  from  thence,  323. 

Megaleas,  Philip’s  general,  devotes  himself  entirely  to  Apel¬ 
les,  that  prince’s  minister,  ii.  114.  he  insults  Aratus,  in  con¬ 
cert  with  Leontius,  at.  the  breaking  up  of  a  feast, .116.  Philip 
imprisons  him,  and. then  sets  him  at  liberty  upon  giving  secu¬ 
rity,  ib.  his  bad  designs  against  Philip  are  discovered,  118.  he 
kills  himself  to  avoid  a  trial,  and  execution  of  sentence  upon 
him,  ib. 

Megalopolis,  city  of  Arcadia,  i.  494.  Aratus  makes  it  enter  in¬ 
to  the  Achaean  league,  ii.  89. 

Megara.  city  of  Achaia,  its  foundation,  i.  209.  that  city  en¬ 
ters  into  the  Achaean  league,  ii.  87. 

Megistones,  Lacedaemonian  captain,  is  sent  by  Cleomenes 
to  the  aid  of  Argos,  and  is  killed  fighting  in  that  city,  ii.  97. 

Melitus,  Athenian  orator,  accuses  Socrates,  i.  358.  success 
of  that  accusation,  388.  he  is  condemned  to  die,  391. 

Melon,  Theban,  is  appointed  Bceotarch  with  Pelopidas  and 
Charon,  i.  472.  .  . 

Memnis,  or  Memmium,  now  Korkor  Baba,  site  of,  l.  561.  N. 

Memnon,  Rhodian,  recovers  the  favour  of  Ochus,  against 
whom  he  had  taken  arms,  i.  497.  he  endeavours  to  prevent  Da¬ 
rius’s  generals  from  fighting  the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  533. 
throws  himself  into  Miletus,  and  defends  that  place,  against 
Alexander,  535.  defends  the  city  of  Halicarnassus  against  that 
prince,  ib.  transports  the  inhabitants  of  that  citv  to  the  island 
of  Cos,  ib.  advises  Darius  to  carry  the  war  into  Macedonia, 
536.  that  prince  gives  the  execution  of  that  enterprise  to  him, 
and  makes  him  generalissimo,  537.  Memnon  besieges  Mitylene, 
ai.d  dies  before  that  place,  ib. 

Memnon.  Memnon’s  statue  in  Thebais.  Wonders  related 
of  it,  i.  43.  . 

Memphis,  city  of  Egypt :  its  foundation,  i.  60.  taking  of  that 
city  by  Cambyses,  180.  and  afterwards  by  Alexander,  555. 

Memphit.is,  son  of  Physcon  and  Cleopatra,  is  murdered  by 
his  father,  cut  in  pieces,  and  sent  1o  his  mother,  ii.  259. 

Menander,  Athenian,  is  made  colleague  to  Nicias.who  had 
the  command  in  Sicily,  i.  327.  he  forces  that  general  to  engage 
in  a  sea-fight,  in  which  he  is  worsted.  328.  is  partly  the  cause 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  near  ASgospotamos,  344. 

Menander,  comic  poet,  change  which  he  introduced  in  com¬ 
edy,  i.  436.  ,  ,  , 

Menander,  one  of  Alexander’s  captains :  provinces  that  fell 
to  him  after  that  prince’s  death,  ii.  12. 

Mendes,  city  of  Egypt.,  i.  488.  a  prince  of  that  city  disputes 
the  crown  wiin  Nectanebus,  ib.  he  is  defeated  and  taken  pris¬ 
oner  by  Agesilaus,  ib.  .  .  . 

Menecrates,  ridiculous  vanity  of  that  physician,  l.  524. 

Menelaus,  Ptolemy’s  brother,  is  defeated  by  Demetrius,  and 
obliged  to  retire  into  Salamis,  ii.  39.  he  surrenders  himself  at. 
discretion  to  Demetrius,  who  sends  him  to  his  brother  with¬ 
out  ransom,  ib. 

Menelaus,  supplants  Jason,  his  brother,  high-priest  of  the 
Jews,  and  obtains  his  office,  ii.  193.  Jason  drives  him  out.  of 
Jerusalem,  ib.  Antiochus  reinstates  him  in  the  high-priest¬ 
hood,  194. 

Menes,  or  Misraim,  first  king  of  Egypt,  i.  60. 

Menon  commands  the  Thessalian  troops  ofCyrus’s  army  in 
that  prince’s  expedition  against  his  brother,  Artaxerxes,  i. 
353.  Tissaphernes  seizes  him  with  the  other  Greek  generals, 
by  treachery,  and  puts  him  to  death,  358.  Menon’s  character, 
ib. 

Menostanes,  nephew  to  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  is  defeat¬ 
ed  and  put  to  night,  by  Megabvzus.  i.  279. 

Mentor,  Rhodian,  is  sent,  by  Nectanebus  intoPhcenicia  to  sup- 

art  the  rebels  there,  i.  495.  is  confounded  on  the  approach  of 

chus,  ib.  puts  the  city  of  Sidon  into  that  prince’s  bands,  ib. 
.Jehus  gives  him  the  command  of  a  detachment  of  bis  army 
against  Egypt,  ib.  Mentor’s  actions  in  Egypt,  471.  Ochus 


makes  him  governor  of  all  the  coasts  of  Asia,  and  declares  him 
generalissimo  of  all  the  troops  on  that  side,  ib.  Mentor’s  con¬ 
duct  in  his  government,  10. 

Menyllus  cornmands  tife  Macedonian  garrison,  which  Anti¬ 
pater  puts  into  Munvehia,  i i.  35.  Cassander  takes  the  command 
of  that  fortress  from  him,  22. 

.Mercenaries.  War  of  the  mercenaries  against  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  i.  95. 

Mercury,  Egyptian,  to  whom  Egypt  wa6  indebted  for  the  in¬ 
vention  of  almost,  all  the  arts,  l.  61. 

Meric, us,  Spaniard,  delivers  up  one  of  the  gates  of  Syracuse 
to  Marcel  I  us  in  the  night,  u.  388. 

Mermnada*.  race  of  t  he  kings  of  Lydia,  i.  148. 

Merodach-Baludaii,  king  of  Babylon,  sends  ambassadors  to 
Hczekiah.to  congrutulato  him  upon  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
l.  14U. 

Merpe,  daughter  of  Cyrus,  becomes  wife  of  her  brother  Cam* 
byses,  i.  181.  tragical  death  of  that  princess,  ib. 

Messabates,  eunuch,  cuts  off  the  head  and  hand  of  Cyrus  the 
lounger  by  order  of  Artaxerxes,  i.  355.  punishment  inflicted 
on  him  by  Parysatis,  363. 

Messengers,  or  letter-carriers,  established  by  the  University 
of  Paris.  i..  189. 

M.essetiians,  are  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  Helots, 
spiv  are  reinstated  by  the  Thebans,  i.  477.  troubles  between 
the  Messenians  and  Achteans.  ii.  179.  the  Messenians  put  Phi- 
Jopcemen  to  death,  ib.  are  subjected  by  the  Achsearw,  ib.  fault 
of  tho  Messenians,  which  occasioned  all  their  misfortunes,  i. 
477. 

Messina,  or  Messann,  city  of  Sicily,  k  80. 

Mete  11  us  (L.)  consul,  is  charged  with  the  war  against  Jogur- 
tha.  l.  132.  is  supplanted  by  Marius,  ib.  enters  Rome  in  tri¬ 
umph,  ib. 

..  Metellus  tQ,.  Caccilius,)  Roman  pr®tor,  defeats  Andriscnsr, 
n.237.  and  sends  him  prisoner  to  Rome,  ib.  reduces  another 
adventurer  named  Alexander,  238. 

Methonc,  city  of  Thrace,  destroyed  by  Philip,  i.  507. 

Meton,  astronomer,  counterfeits  the  madman,  and  where¬ 
fore,  i.  317. 

Metrodorus,  of  Scepsis,  goes  nmbassador  for  Mithridates  to 
rigranes,  ii.  320.  Mithridaws  puts  him  to  death,  ib. 

IVIetrodorus,  painter. and  philosopher,  is  given  to  Paulus 
dBrmlius  by  the  Athenians  for  a  tutor  to  his  sons,  ii.  226. 

Micipsa  succeeds  his  father,  Masinissa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Numidia,  i.  130.  adopts.  Jugurtha  his  nephew,  and  makes  him 
co-neir  with  the  rest  of  his  children,  ib.  Micipsa’s  death,  ib. 

Micyt  hus,  guardian  of  the  children  of  Anaxilaus.  Prudence 
of  his  administration,  i.  294. 

Midias,  son-in-law  of  Mania,  assassinates  his  mother-in-law 
and  her  son,  in  order  to  possess  himself  of  her  riches  and  gov¬ 
ernment.,  i.  364.  is  deprived  of  them  by  Dercyllidas,  ib. 

Miletus,  city  of  Ionia,  its  site  uncertain,  i.  535.  N.  besieged 
and  taken  by  the  Persians,  i.  240.  cruelties  exercised  by  Ly- 
sander  at  Miletus,  351.  Miletus  besieged  and  taken  by  Alexan¬ 
der.  53 5. 

Milo,  of  Crotona,  famous  athleta,  defeats  the  army  of  the 
Sybarites,  and  destroys  their  city,  i.  296.  extraordinary  strength 
of  that  combalant,  297.  his  voracity,  298.  his  death,  ib. 

Miltiades,  Athenian,  tyrant  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus, 
accompanies  Darius  in  his  expedition  against  the  Scythians, 
and  is  of  opinion  that  satisfaction  ought  to  be  made  to  them,  i. 
236.  an  irruption  of  the  Scythians  into  Thrace  obliges  him  to 
abandon  the  Chersonesus,  whither  he  returns  soon  after,  237. 
settles  at.  Athens,  241.  commands  the  army  of  the  Athenians, 
and  gains  a  famous  victory  at  Marathon  over  the  Persians, 
243,  &e.  moderate  reward  given  him  by  the  Athenians,  245. 
sets  out  with  a  . fleet  to  reduce  the  revolted  islands,  and  has  ill 
success  in  the  isle  of  Paros,  ib.  is  cited  to  take  his  trial,  and 
has  a  great  fine  laid  upon  him,  ib.  not  being  able  to  pay  it,  he  is 
put  in  prison,  and  dies  there,  ib. 

Miltocythes,  Thracian,  abandons  the  Greeks  after  the  battle 
of  Cunaxa,  and  surrenders  himself  to  Artaxerxes,  i.  357. 

Mina,  Greek  money :  its  value,  i.  406. 

Mindarus,  Spartan  admiral,  is  defeated  and  killed  in  battle 
by  Alcibiades,  i.  337.. 

Minerva,  goddess,  i.  416.  famous  feast  at  Athens  in  honour 
of  her,  ib. 

Mines.  The  product  of  mines  was  the  principal  riches  of 
the  ancients,  i.  74. 

Minister.  Wise  lessons  for  a  minister,  i.  211. 

Minos,  first  king  of  Crete,  i.  399.  laws  instituted  by  him  in  his 
kingdom,  ib.  &c.  hatred  of  the  Athenians  for  Minos,  401.  cause 
of  t  hat  hatred,  ib. 

Minueius  (Marcus, 1  is  appointed  master  of  the  horse  to  Fa- 
hius,  i.  106.  gains  a  slight  advantage  over  the  Carthaginians, 
in  that  dictator’s  absence,  107.  the  people  give  him  equal  au¬ 
thority  with  i he  dictator,  ib.  he  engages  with  disadvantage, 
out.  of  which  Fabius  extricates  him,  fb.  acknowledges  his  fault, 
and  returns  to  his  obedience,  ib.  is  killed  at  the  battle  ofCannee, 
108. 

Miracles. 

Misael,  one  of  the  three  young  Hebrews  preserved  miracu¬ 
lously  in  the  furnace,  i.  143. 

Misraim.  See  Menes. 

Mithras,  name  given  to  the  sun  by  the  Persians*  i.  348. 

Mithridates  I.,  king  of  Pontus,  i.  xl.  that  prince  submits  to 
Alexander,  and  accompanies  him  in  his  expeditions,  i.  536. 

Mithridates  V..  surnamed  Euergetes,  king  of  Pontus,  the 
Romans  reward  him  with  Phyrgia  Major,  ii.  257.  death  of 
Mithridates,  260. 

Mithridate^  VI.,  surnamed  Eupator,  ascends  the  throne  of 
Pontus,  the  Romans  take  Phrygia  from  him,  ii.  308.  he  posses¬ 
ses  himself  of  Cappadocia  ana  Bithynia,  after  havingexpelled 
their  kings,  ib.  &c.  gives  his  daughter  in  marriage  toTigranes. 
king  of  Armenia,  309.  open  rupture  between  Mithridates  and 
♦  he  Romans,  ib.  that  prince  gains  some  advantages  over  the 
Romans,  ib.  causes  all  the  Romans  and  Italians  in  Asia  Minor 
to  be  massacred  in  one  day,  310.  makes  himself  master  of 
Athens,  ib.  two  of  his  generals  are  defeated. by  Sylla,  311.  and 
himself  bv  Fimbria.  313.  his  fleet  is  also  twice  beaten,  ib.  has 
an  interview  with  Sylla,  and  concludes  a  peace  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  314.  second  war  of  the  Romans  with  Mithridates,  under 

Murena,  315.  it  subsists  only  three  years,  ib. - Mithridates 

makes  a  treaty  with  Sertorius,  316.  prepares  to  renew  the  war 
with  the  Romans,  ib.  seizes  Paphlagonia  and  Bithvnia,  ib.  the 
Romans  send  Lucullus  and  Cotta  against  him,  ib.  Mithridates 
defeats  Cotta  by  sea  and  land,  ib.  forms  the  siege  of  Cyzicum, 
ib.  Lucullus  obliges  him  to  raise  it,  and  defeats  his  troops, 
3J7.  Mil  hridates  takes  the  field  to  oppose  the  progress  of  Lu¬ 
cullus,  ib.  is  entirely  defeated  and  obliged,  to  fly,  318.  sends  or¬ 
ders  to  his  sisters  and  wives  to  die,  ib.  retires  to  Tigranes,  hit 
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son-in-law,  ib.  Tigranes  sends  him  back  into  Pontus  to  raise 
troops,. 320.  Mithridates  endeavours  to  console  Tigranes  after 
his  defeat,  3*21.  those  two  princes  apply  in  concert  to  raising 
new  forces,  322.  they  are  defeated  by  Lucullus,  323.  Mithri¬ 
dates,  taking  advantage  of  the  misunderstanding  in  the  Roman 
aimy,  recovers  all  his  dominions,  324.  is  defeated  on  several 
occasions  by  Pom  pey,  326.  endeavours  in  vain  to  find  an  asylum 
with  Tigranes,  his  son-in-law,  ib.  retires  into  the  Bosphorus, 
327.  puts  his  son  Xiphares  to  death,  328.  makes  proposals  of 
peace  to  Pom  pey,  which  are  rejected,  ib.  forms  the  design  of 
attacking  the  Romans  in  Italy,  ib.  Pharnaces  makes  the  ar¬ 
my  revolt  against  Mithridates,  who  kills  himself,  329.  char¬ 
acter  ot  Mithridates,  ib. 

Mithridates  1.,  king  of  the  Parthians,  defeats  Demetrius, 
and  takes  him  prisoner,  ii.  254.  carries  that  prince  into  his 
kingdom,  and  gives  him  his  daughter  Rhodoguna  in  marriage, 
ib. 

Mithridates  II.,  surnamed  the  Great,  ascends  the  throne  of 
Partbia  after  the  death  of  his  uncle  Artabanes,  ii.  259.  re¬ 
establishes  Anliochus  Eusebes,  who  had  taken  refuge  with 
him  in  his  dominions,  205.  sends  an  ambassador  to  Sylla,  to 
make  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  309.  death  of  Mithridates, 
277.. 

Mithridates  III.,  ascends  the  throne  of  Parthia  after  the 
death  of  Phraates,  ii.  277.  Orodes  his  brother  dethrones  and 
puts  him  to  death,  ib. 

Mithridates,  a  young  Persian  lord,  boasts  of  having  given 
Cyrus  the  Younger  his  mortal  wound,  i.  355.  Parysatis  causes 
him  to  he  put  to  death,  363. 

Mithridates,  eunuch,  and. great  chamberlain  of  Xerxes, 
makes  himself  an  accomplice  in  ihe  murder  of  that,  prince,  i. 
272.  is  put  to  death  by  the  punishment  of  the  t  roughs,  273. 

Mithridates  of  Pergamus,  marches  with  troops  to  the  aid  of 
Caesar  in  Egypt,  ii.  335. 

Mithrobarzanes,  favourite  of  Tigranes,  is  sent  against  Lu- 
cullus  by  that  prince,  ii.  320.  himself  and  his  troops  are  cut  to 
pieces,  ib. 

Mitylene,  capital  of  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  i.  205.  that  city  ta¬ 
ken  by  the  Athenians,  306. 

Mnasippus,  is  sent  with  a  fleet  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  re¬ 
take  Corcyra  from  the  Athenians,  i.  473.  is  killed  in  a  battle, 
ib. 

Mnaskires,  king  of  the  Parthians,  ii.277.  . 

Mnevis,  name  of  the  ox  adored  in  Egypt,  i.  49.  . 

Modesty :  t  races  of  it  amongst  the  ancients,  i.  148.  it  was  ab¬ 
solutely  neglected  at  Sparta,  216. 

Mceris,  king  ofEgypt,  i.  60.  famous  lake  made  by  him,  45.  . 

Molo  is  made  governor  of  Media  by  Antiochus.the  Great,  ii. 
103.  he  makes  himself  sovereign  in. his  province,  ib.  Antiochus 
defeats  him  in  a  battle,  104.  kills.himself  in  despair,  ib. 

Moloch,  name  given  to  Saturn  in  Scripture,  i.  71. 

Monarchy.  Original  des  gn  of  monarchy,  i.  145.  monarchical 
the  best  form  of  government,  184. 

Monima.  of  Ionia:  Mithridates  carries  her  with  him  in  his 
train,  ii.  310.  she  marries  that  prince,  318.  tragical  death  of 
that  princess,  ib. 

Monuments  erected  by  the  ancients  to  those  who  died  for 
their  country,  i.  245.  what  kind  of  monuments  the  most  dura¬ 
ble,  284.  ,  . 

Mosul,  a  city  near  the  site  of  ancient  Nineveh,  i.  147.  N.  its 
population,  ib.  N. 

Motya,  city  of  Sicily,  i.  SO. 

Mukran,  or  Mekran,  see  Gedrosia. 

Mummies  of  Egypt,  i.  56. 

Mummius.  consul,  is  charged  with  the  war  in  Achaia,  ii.  239. 
defeats  the  Achieans,  ib.  takes  Corinth,  and  entirely  demolish¬ 
es  it,  240.  preserves  the  statues  erected  in  honour  of  Philopce- 
men,  ib.  noble  disinterestedness  of  Mummius,  ib.  enters  Rome 
in  triumph,  241.  goes  on  an  embassy  into  Egypt,  Asia,  Syria, 
and  Greece,  239. 

Murena  commands  the  left  wing  of  Sylla’s  army  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  ofChaeronea,  ii.  312.  Sylla,  on  setting  out  for  Rome,  leaves 
him  the  government  of  Asia,  315.  makes  war  against  Mithri¬ 
dates,  ib.  and  is  defeated,  ib.  receives  the  honour  of  a  triumph 
at  Rome,  ib. 

Musaium :  acadpmy.  of  the  learned,  instituted  under  that, 
name  at  Alexandria,  ii.  54.  description  of  the  building  called 
Musieum,  ib. 

Music:  to  what  perfection  it  was  carried  by  the  ancients,  i. 
195.  the  Greeks  considered  it  as  an  essential  part  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  youth,  407.  prizes  of  music  at  the  feast  of  Panathenzea, 
416. 

Musicanus,  Indian  prince:  subjected  by  Alexander,  ii.  202. 

Mycalet  promontory  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  famous  for  the 
riotory  of  the  Greeks  over  the  Persians,  i.  265. 

Mycenae,  city  of  Peloponnesus,  i.  207.  kings  of  Mycenae,  ib 

Mycerinus,  king  ofEgypt,  i.  160.  mildness  of  his  reign,  ib. 

Myron,  Athenian  sculbtor,  i.  426. 

Myronides,  general  of  the  Athenians,  defeats  the  Spartans 
near  Tanagra  in  Bceotia,  i.  283. 

Mvrto,  supposed  second  wife  of  Socrates,  from  whom  he  had 
much  to  suffer,  i.  382. 

Myscellus,  general  of  the  Achaeans,  founder  of  Crotonia,  i. 
296. 

Mysteries.  Feast  of  the  less  and  greater  mysteries,  celebra¬ 
ted  at  Athens,  in  honour  of  Ceres  Eleusina,  i.  417. 

N. 

Nabarzanes,  general  of  the  horse  in  the  army  of  Darius,  in 
conjunction  with.  Bessus,  betrays  that  prince,  i.  565,  fee.  re¬ 
tires  into  Hyrcania,  568.  surrenders  himself  to  Alexander  upon 
his  promise,  ib. 

Nai  is  makes  himself  tyrant  of  Sparta,  ii.  131.  instances  of 
his  avarice  and  cruelty,  ib..  Philip  puts  Argos  into  his  hands 
by  way  of  deposit.  142.  Nabis  declares  for  the  Romans  against 
that  prince,  143.  the  Romans  declare  war.against.  him,  149.  &. 
Flamininus  marches  against  him,  ib.  besieges  him  in  Sparta, 
150.  obliges  him  to  sue  for  peace.  151.  and  grants  it  to  him.  ib. 
Nabis  breaks  the  treaty,  153.  is  defeated  by  Philopoemen?  154. 
and  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  Sparta,  155.  he  is  killed, 

Nabonassar,  or  Belesis,  king  of  Babylon,  i.  140. 

Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon,  joins  with  Cyaxares,.king 
of  Media,  besieges  Nineveh,  and  entirely  rums  lhat  city,  i. 
141.  associates  his  son  Nabucbodonosor  with  him  in  the  empire, 
and  sends  him  at  t.he  head  of  an  army  against  Necbao,  142. 
Nabopolassar’s  death,  ib.  . 

Nabuchodnnosor  L,  or  Saosduchinus,  king  of  Nineveh,  1. 142. 
that  prince  is  attacked  by  Phraortes  king  of  the  Mp.des,  146. 
defeats  him  in  the  plain  of  Rogau,  ravages  Ill’s  dominions,  and 
puts  him  to  death,  147.  sends  Holophernes  with  a  powerful  ar¬ 


my  to  revenge  him  upon  the  people  who  haa  refused  him  bid, 
ib.  entire  defeat  of  bis  army,  ib.  ...  .  c  . 

Nabuehodonosor  Ii.,  is  associated  in  the  empire  ot  Assyria, 
by  Nabopolassar,  i.  J42.  defeats  Nechao,  and  conquers  Syria 
and  Palestine,  ib.  besb  ges  Jerusalem,  mokes  himselt  master 
of  it,  and  carries  away  a  great  number  of  Jews  captive  to  Bab¬ 
ylon,  ib.  NabuchodoLOSor’s  first  dream,  ib.  that  prince  marches 
against  Jerusalem,  takes  it,  and  carries  away  all  its  treasures, 
ib.  defeats  the  army  of  Pharaoh  king  ot  Egypt,  returns  to  Je¬ 
rusalem  and  demolishes  its  fortifications,  ib.  causes  himselt  to 
be  adored  as  a  god,  ib.  besieges  Tyre,  and  takes  it  afier  a  long 
siege,  143.  Nabucbodonosor’s  second  dream,  ib.  is  reduced  to 
t.he  condition  of  beasts,  he  recovers  his  former  shape,  ib.  and 
ascends  the  throne,  ib.  dies,  ib.  .  . 

Naphtha,  kind  of  bitumen,  very  combustible,  i.  obi. 

Naravasus,  Numidian  lord,  joins  Barca  in  the  war  with  the 
mercenaries,  i.  96. 

Navy,  naval  affairs  of  the  ancients,  i.  3C3. 

Naupactus,  city  of  iEtolia,  i.  205.  besieged  by  Acinus,  n* 

Naxus,  island,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  i.  238.  sedition  at Naxus, 
which  occasions  the  revolt,  of  the  Ionians  against  Darius,  ib. 

Neupolis,  quarter  of  the  city  of  Syracuse  so  called,  l.  .i23. 

Nearchus,  officer  of  Alexander,  undertakes  to  view  the  coast, 
from  the  Indus  to  the  bottom  of  the  Persian  gull,  i.  590.  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  his  enterprise,  ib. 

Nechao,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  66.  undertakes  to  open  a  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  ib.  able  naviga¬ 
tors  by  his  order  undertake  to  sail  round  Africa,  and  happily 
effect  it,  ib.  Nechao  marches  against,  the  Babylonians  and 
Modes,  to  put  a  stop  to  their  progress,  ib.  defeats  Josiah,  king 
of  Judah,  who  opposed  his  march,  67.  heals  the  Babylonians, 
takes  Carchemis,  and  returns  into  his  kingdom,  ib.  on  his  way 
he  passes  through  Jerusalem,  deprives  Jehoaz  of  ihe  crown, 
and  gives  it  to  Jehoiakim,  ib.  is  conquered  by  Nabuehodonosor, 
who  retakes  Carchemis,  25.  death  of  Nechao,  ib.. 

Nectanebus  is  placed  by  the  revolted  Egyptians  upon  the 
throne  ofEgypt  in  the  room  of  Tachos,  i.  488.  is  supported  by 
Agesilaus,  ib.  by  his  aid  he  reduces  the  party  of  the  prince  of 
Mendes,  ib.  not  being  able  to  defend  himselt  against Oobus,  he 
escapes  into  .Ethiopia,  from  whence  he  never  returns,  496.  . 

.  Nehemiah,  Jew,  cupbearer  of  Artaxerxes,  obtains  permis¬ 
sion  of  lhat  prince  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  rebuild  its 
fortifications,  i.  279,  See,,  acquits  himself  of  his  commission 
with  incredible  zeal,  280. 

Neleus  of  Scepsis,  to  whom  Theophrastus  had  left  the  works 
of  Aristotle,  ii.  315. 

Nemtea  games  instituted  near  that  city,  i.  423. 

Neulas,  brother  of  Molo  and  Alexander,  brings  the  latter  the 
news  of  Molo’s  defeat,  by  Antiochus,  and  then  kills  himself 
through  despair,  ii.  104. 

Neoptolemus,  one  of  Alexander’s  captains :  provinces  that 
fell  to  him  after  the  death  of  that  prince,  ii.  12.  joins  Antipater 
and  Craterus  against  Perdiccas  and  Eumencs,  1.9.  marches 
with  Craterus  against,  ihe  latter,  ib.  and  is  killed  in  a  battle, 
ib.  character  of  Neoptolemus,  ib. 

Neoptolemus,  Greek  poet,  i.  523. 

Neriglissor  puts  himself  at  ihe  head  of  a  conspiracy  against 
Evil-merodach  ,  king  of  Assyria,  and  reigns  in  his  stead,  i.  144. 
makes  war  against,  the  Modes,  and  is  killed  in  a  battle,  158. 

Nero  (C.  Claudius, j  consul,  quits  his  province  and  makes 
haste  to  join  his  colleague,  in  order  to  attack  Asdrubal  in  con¬ 
junction  with  him,  i.  112. 

Nevius.  Roman  officer,  surprises  Philip’s  camp  near  Apol- 
lonia  in  the  night,  ii.  120. 

Nictea,  city  built  by  Alexander  at  the  place  where  he  had 
defeated  Porus,  i.  585. 

Nicander  is  deputed  by  the  .Etolians  to  Philip,  ii.  153.  en¬ 
deavours  to  engage  that  prince  to  join  Antiochus  against  the 
Romans,  ib. 

Nicanor,  young  officer  in  Alexander’s  army:  rash  boldness 
which  costs  him  his  life,  i.  583. 

Nicanor,  Cassander’s  brother,  is  put  t,o  death  by  order  of 
Olympias. 

Nicanor,  governor  of  Media  under  Antiochus,  is  surprised 
in  his  camp  m  the  night  by  Seleucus,  and  obliged  to  fly,  ii.  34. 
is  killed  in  a  battle,  40. 

Nicanor  ,  officer  of  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  conspires  against  t  hat 
prince  and  poisons  him,  ii.  103.  is  put  to  death  by  Achaeus, 
ib. 

Nicanor,  lieutenant-general  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  march¬ 
es  against  the  Jews,  and  is  defeated  by  Judas  Maccabaeus,  ii. 
200,  fee.  Demetrius  Soter  sends  him  with  an  army  into  Judaea 
to  assist  A!cimus,249.  is  defeated  by  Judas  Maccabaeus,  and 
is  killed  in  battle,  ib. 

Nicias,  general  of  the  Athenians,  makes  them  conclude  a 
peace  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  i.  314.  opposes  the  war  of  Sici¬ 
ly  in  vain,  318.  is  appointed  general  with  Lamachus  and  Al- 
cibiades,  ib.  his  conduct  on  arriving  in  Sicily.  321.  after  some 
expeditions  he  forms  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  323.  the  city  is  re¬ 
duced  to  extremities,  ib.  the  arrival  Pf  Gylippus  changes  the 
face  of  affairs,  326.  Nicias  writes  to  the  Athenians,  to  state 
his  condition,  and  to  demand  reinforcements,  327.  two  col¬ 
leagues  are  appointed  him.ib.is  compelled  by  his  colleagues 
to  engage  in  a  sea-fight,  in  which  he  is  defeated,  328.  his  land- 
army  is  also  defeated,  329.  he  hazards  another  sea-fight  in  con¬ 
cert  with  Demosthenes,  and  is  again  defeated, 330.  determines 
to  retire  by  land,  331.  is  reduced  to  surrender  at  discretion,  332. 
is  condemned  to  die,  and  executed,  333. 

Nicias,  treasurer  to  Perseus,  throws  the  treasures  of  that 
prince  into  the  sea  by  his  order,  ii.  216.  Perseus  puts  him  to 
death, ib. 

Nicocles,  son  of  Evagoras,  reigns  at  Salamis,  after  his  fath¬ 
er’s  death,  i.  485. 

Nicocles,  king  of  Paphos,  submits  to  Ptolemy,  ii.  33.  makes 
an  alliance  secretly  with  Antigonus,  ib.  kills  himself,  ib. 

Nicocles.  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  is  driven  out  of  that  city  by  Ara* 
tus.  ii.  84.  &c. 

Nicpgenes,  in  which  house  Themistocles  resides  at  Egce, 
supplies  his  guest,  with  the  means  of  going  to  the  court  of  Per¬ 
sia  in  safety,  l.  2/4. 

Nicolaus,  one  of  Ptolemy’s  generals,  refuses  to  desert  with 
1  neodotus,  and  continues  to  adhere  to  Ptolemy,  ii.  107,  &c. 

Nicolaus,  a  venerable  old  man,  harangues  the  Syracusans, 
33c’,SSUade  1  iem  'rom  condemning  the  Athenian  generals,  i. 

Nicomedes  1 1.,  son  of  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  goes  tc 
Knrrte,  ii.  234.  kills  his  faiher,  who  had  given  orders  for  mur¬ 
dering  him.  and  reigns  in  his  stead,  ib.  sets  up  a  child,  under 
the  name  of  Ariarathes.  and  causes  the  kingdom  of  Cappado¬ 
cia  to  be  demanded  for  him  of  the  Romans,  308.  his  death,  ib 
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Nicomedes  III.  ascends  the  throne  of  Bithyma,  11.  309.  is 
dethroned  by  'Mithridates,  ib.  the  Romans  reinstate  him,  ib.  is 
again  expelled  by  Mithridates,  310.  Sylla  reconciles  him  and 
Mithridates,  who  restores  him  his  dominions,  3 J 4.  Nicomedes, 
in  gratitude  for  the  services  of  the  Romans,  at  his  death  leaves 
the  Roman  people  his  heirs,  316. 

Nicest  rar  us,  of  Argos,  commands  one  of  the  detachments  or 
Ochus’s  army  in  that  prince’s  expedition  into  Egypt,  l.  496. 

Nicostratus,  prajtor  of  the  Achffians,  defeats  the  troops  of 
Androsthenes,  who  commanded  for  Philip  at  Corinth,  ii.  146. 

Niltcus,  son  of  Codrus,  settles  in  Asia  Minor,  i.  209. 

Niff,  river  of  Africa,  its  sources,  i.  46.  cataracts  ot  the  Nile, 
ib.  causes  of  its  inundation,  ib.  time  that  its  inundation  con¬ 
tinues,  47.  measure  or  depth  of  its  inundation,  5.  canals  of  the 
Nile,  ib.  fertility  occasioned  by  the  Nile,  ib.  double  prospect 
occasioned  by  the  Nile,  48.  canal  of  communication  between 
the  t  wo  seas  by  the  Nile,  ih. 

Nimrod,  founder  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  i.  133.  history  con¬ 
founds  him  with  his  sou  Ninus,  ib.  Scripture  places  him  very 
near  Abraham  ;  for  what  reason,  134. 

Nineveh,  city  of  Assyria,  its  foundation,  i.  135.  description 
of  that  city,  ib  kings  of. Nineveh,  ib.  Sec.  destruction  of  that 
city,  147.  description  of  its  ruins,  ib.  N.  tomb  of  the  prophet 
Jonah,  ib. 

Ninus,  king  of  Assyria,  succeeds  Nimrod,  and  is  often  con- 
ouniled  with  that  prince,  i.  135.  builds  Nineveh,  ib.  his  expe¬ 
dition  against  the  Bactrians,  ib.  marries  Semiramis,  and  lias  a 
son  by  h*  r,  in.  dies  soon  after,  ib.  . 

Ninyas,  son  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  reigns  in  Assyria,  i. 
138.  effeminacy  and  indolence  of  that  prince,  ib. 

Nitocris,  queen  of  Babylon,  i.  J44.  inscription  which  she 
causes  to  be  put  upon  her  tomb,  ib. 

No- A  mon,  famous  city  of  Egypt,  i.  65. 

Nobility.  Wherein  true  nobility  consists,  ii.  30. 

Nomi,  or  government  s,  of  Egypt,  i.  43. 

Nubian  temples,  antiquity  of,  i.  180.  N. 

Numidians,  people  of  Africa,  i.  96.  their  principal  force  con¬ 
sisted  in  cavalry,  120. 

Nypsius,  general  of  Dionysius  the  Younger,  relieves  the  cit¬ 
adel  ot  Syracuse,  closely  besieged  by  the  Syracusans,  i.  460. 
burns  and  plunders  part  of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  ib.  Dionysius 
drives  him  out  ol  Syracuse,  of  which  he  had  made  himself  mas¬ 
ter.  463. 

Nysa,  nurse  of  Bacchus,  ii.  56. 

Nysa,  sister  of  Mithridates,  falls  into  the  hands  of  Lucullus, 
ii.  318. 

O. 

Obedience:  model  of  it  in  the  education  of  the  Spartan 
youth,  i.  215.  means  necessary  to  be  used  for  obtaining  volun¬ 
tary  obedience,  155. 

Ohel  isks  of  Egypt ,  i.  44. 

Ocha,  sister  of  Ochus,  is  buried  alive  by  order  of  that  prince, 
i.  490. 

Ochus  takes  the  name  of  Darius,  for  having  put  a  stop  to  the 
insolence  ot  Smerdis  the  Magian,  i.  228.  See  D  irius  l. 

Ochus,  son  oEArtaxerxes  Longimanus,  marches  at  the  head 
of  a  great  army  against  Sogd  ianus,  i.  310.  gets  that  prince  into 
his  hands  and  puis  him  to  death,  ib.  See.  ascends  the  throne  of 
Persia,  and  changes  his  name  from  Ochus  to  Darius,  311.  See 
Darius  Nothus. 

Ochus,  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  opens  his  way  to  the  em¬ 
pire  by  the  murder  of  his  brothers,  i.  489.  ascends  the  throne  of 
Persia,  and  takes  t  he  name  of  Artaxerxes,  490.  cruelties  which 
he  commits,  491.  his  successful  expeditions. against,  Phoenicia, 
Cyprus,  and  Egypt,  495.  after  those  expeditions  ho  abandons 
himself  to  pleasure,  497.  is  poisoned  by  Bagoas,  ib. 

Oetavia,  widow,  of  Marcellos,  and  sister  of  young  Ctesar, 
marries  Amony,  ii.  338.  leaves  Rome  to  go  to  Antony,  and  ar¬ 
rives  at  Athens,  339.  Antony  forbids  her  to  come  any  farther, 
ib.  returns  to  Rome,  ib.  affront  which  she  receives  from  Anto¬ 
ny.  340. 

Octavius  (On  )  prtetor,  commands  the  Roman  fleet  against 
Perseus,  ii.  218,  See.  means  which  he  uses  to  make  that  prince 
quit  the  island  of  Samothracia,  which  was  deemed  a  sacred 
and  inviolable  asylum,  224.  Perseus  puts  himself  into  his  hands, 
225.  Octavius  receives  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  228.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  send  him  to  Syria  as  ambassador.  246.  is  murdered  there, 
248.  the  senate  erect  a  statue  to  him,  ib. 

Octavius, Crassus*s  lieutenant,  endeavours  in  vain  to  console 
him  for  his  defeat,  ii.  281.  accompanies  that  general  in  his  in¬ 
terview  with  Surena,282.  is  killed  in  defending  him,  283. 

Odeon,  or  theatre  of  music  at  Athens,  i.  285. 

Oehares,  Darius’s  groom,  by  his  address  secures  the  crown 
of  Persia  to  his  master,  i.  184. 

Oebazu*.  Persian  lord,  barbarous  cruelty  of  Darius  towards 
him.  i.  235. 

CEconomy.  ft  is  one  of  the  principal  constituents  of  politi¬ 
cal  ability,  i.  286. 

Olt.haces,  king  of  Colchis,  is  subdued  by  Pomney,  who  makes 
him  serve  as  an  ornament  in  his  triumph,  ii.  329. 

Olympia,  castle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Syracuse,  i.  323. 

Olympiads.  Epochaof  the  Olympiads,  i.246.  . 

Olympias,  daughter  of  Neopt.olemus,  is  married  to  Philip, 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  has  by  that  prince  Alexander  the 
Great,  i.  505.  Philip  repudiates  her,  523.  Alexander  carries 
her  to  Epirus,  ib.  Polysperchon  recalls  her  from  Epirus,  whith¬ 
er  she  had  retired  during  Ant.ipater’s  regency,  and  divides  the 
government,  with  her,  ii.  22.  Olympias  causes  A  ndams,  and  his 
wife  Eurydiee,  to  be  put  to  death,  27.  Cassander  besieges  her 
in  Pydna,  whither  she  had  retired,  takes  her  prisoner,  and  puts 
her  to  death,  ib. 

Olympic.  Solemn  games  of  Greece,  i.  423.  ladies  admitted 
to  them,  ib. 

Olynthus,  city  of  Thrace,  i.  468.  the  Lacedaemonians  declare 
war  against  it,  ib.  it.  is  compelled  to  surrender,  469.  Olynthus, 
upon  the  point  of  being  besieged  by  Philip,  implores  the  aid 
of  the  Athenians,  510.  Philip  makes  himself  master  of  that 
city  by  the  treason  of  two  of  its  citizens,  and  plunders  it,  ib. 

Onesicrit.us,  philosopher  and  historian:  Alexander  deputes 
him  to  the  Bracbmans,  to  engage  them  to  join  in  his  train,  i. 
586.  can  prevail  upon  none  of  them  to  do  so,  except  Calanus, 
ib. 

Onesimus,  Macedonian  lord,  not  being  able  to  dissuade  Per¬ 
seus  from  making  war  with  the  Romans,  quits  his  party,  and 
rit.ires  to  Rome,  ii.  212. 

Onias,  son  of  Jaddus,  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  succeeds  his 
father,  ii.  20.  his  death,  48. 

Onias,  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  makes  himself  venerable  for 
his  piety,  ii.  191.  refuses  Helidorus  the  treasures  kept  in  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  ib.  Sec.  is  deposed  by  the  intrigues  of  Ja¬ 
son  his  brother,  192.  his  death,  193. 
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Onias,  son  of  the  former,  having  failed  of  the  high-priest¬ 
hood,  retires  into  Egypt,  ii.  251.  builds  a  temple  there  for  the 
Jews,  ib. 

Onomarchus,  brother  of  Philomelus,  general  of  the  Phocae- 
ans,  takes  upon  him  the  command  of  the  troops  in  his  stead,  i. 
°07-  is  defeated  by  Philip,  and  killed  in  the  battle,  ib.  his  body 
is  fastened  to  a  gibbet,  508. 

Onomastes,  governor  of  Thrace  for  Philip,  executes  the  era 
el  decree  ot  that,  prince  against  the  people  of  Maronaea,  ii.  177 

Ophelias,  governor  of  Libya  and  Cyrenaica,  revolts  against 
1  tolemv,  and  renders  himself  independent,  ii.  36.  suffers  him- 
sell  to  be  seduced  by  Agathocles,  and  carries  him  troops  into 
tne  country  of  the  Carthaginians,  i.  fc8.  Agathocles  puis  him 
to  death. ib. 

Oppius,  Roman  proconsul,  marches  against  Mithridates, 
and  is  taken  prisoner,  ii.  309. 

Oracles:  famous  ones  of  antiquity,  i.  419.  of  Dodona,  ib.  of 
Trophonius  in  Bceotia,  ib.  of  the  Branch  id®,  ib.  of  Claros,  420. 
of  Delphi,  ib.  usual  character  of  oracles,  421.  there  they  are  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  operation  of  devils,  or  the  knavery  of  men, 
ib. 

Orations  ;  funeral  orations  pronounced  in  Greece  over  the 
tombs  ot  those  who  had  died  fighting  for  their  country,  i.  300. 

Orator :  quality  most,  essential  to  an  orator,  i.  498—499. 

Orchestra,  part  of  the  theatre  of  the  ancients,  i.  437. 

Orchomenus,  part  of  Bceotia,  where  the  battle  between  Sylla 
aiid  Ai  chelaus  was  fought,  ii.  3J3. 

Orestes,  son  and  successor  of  Agamemnon,  king  of  Mycenro, 
i.  207. 

Orestes,  Roman  commissary,  goes  to  Corinth,  and  notifies  to 
the  Achseans  the  decree  of  tne  senate  for  separating  sevcial 
cities  from  their  league,  ii.  238.  flies  to  escape  the  violence  of 
that  people,  ib. 

Oreles,  governor  of  Asia  Minor  for  Cambyses,  puts  Poly¬ 
crates  to  death,  and  seizes  the  island  of  Samos,  i.  182.  Darius 
puts  him  to  death,  229. 

Oriental  architecture  overrated  by  Rollin,  i.  194.  N. 

Oroandes,  ofCrete,  promises  Perseus  to  receive  him  into  his 
ship,  and  embarks  part  of  the  riches  of  that  prince,  ii.  225.  runs 
away  with  those  treasures,  ih. 

Orohazus,  is  sent  ambassador  to  Sylla  by  Arsaces,  king  of 
Parthia,  to  make  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  ii.  308.  Arsaces 
puts  him  to  death  at  his  return,  ib. 

Orodes,  king  ol'  Parthia,  ii.  277.  war  of  that  prince  with  the 
Rinnans  under  Crassus,  ib.  Orodes,  jealous  of  the  glory  Surena 
had  acquired  by  the  defeat,  of  Crassus,  puts  him  lo  death,  284. 
grief  of  that  prince  for  the  death  of  his  son  Pacorus,  285.  choos¬ 
es  Phraates  for  his  successor,  who  causes  him  to  be  put  to 
death,  ib. 

Orumasdes,  divinity  worshipped  by  the  Persians,  i.  199. 

Oront.es,  son-in-law  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  commands  the 
land-army  of  that  prince  in  the  war  against  Evagoras,  i.  376 — 
377.  accuses  Tiribazus  falsely,  terminates  the  war  with  Eva- 
^oras  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  ib.  Artaxerxes  punishes  him  for  his 
false  accusation,  378. 

Orontes,  governor  of  Mysia,  joins  with  the  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor  in  their  revolt  against  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and  then 
betrays  them,  i.  488. 

Orontes,  a  mountain  in  Media,  see  Alwend. 

Orphans  :  Charondas’s  law  in  favour  of  them,  i.  297. 

Orsaces,  an  old  general,  accompanies  Pacorus  in  his  expedi¬ 
tion  by  order  of  Orodes.  ii.  284.  is  killed  in  a  battle,  ib. 

Orsines,  governor  of  Pasargadae,  reestablishes  good  order 
throughout  the  whole  province,  i.  98.  goes  to  meet  Alexander 
with  magnificent,  presents,  ib.  is  put  to  death  in  consequence 
of  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  eunuch  Bagoas,  ib. 

Ortygia,  island  near  Syracuse,  i.  323. 

Osiris,  Persian  lord,  marches  at  the  head  of  an  army  against 
Megabyzus,  i.  279.  is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  ib.  Mega¬ 
byzus  generously  sends  him  back  to  Artaxerxes,  ib. 

Ostanes,  chief  of  the  Magi,  accompanies  Xerxes  in  his  ex¬ 
pedition  against,  Greece,  i.265. 

Ostracism,  a  kind  of  sentence  amongst  the  Athenians,  by 
which  persons  were  condemned  lo  banishment,  i.  246.  the  ban¬ 
ishment  of  Hyperbolus  puts  an  end  to  the  ostracism,  316. 

Osymandyas.  king  of  Egypt,  i.  60.  magnificent  edifices  which 
he  caused  to  be  erected,  ib.  famous  library  formed  by  that 
prince,  ib.  his  tombs  surrounded  with  a  circle  of  gold,  which 
Cambyses  afterwards  look  away,  ib. 

Otanes,  Persian  lord,  discovers  the  imposture  of  Smerdis  the 
Magian,  by  the  means  of  his  daughter,  i.  183.  forms  a  conspi¬ 
racy  against  that  usurper,  ib.  re-establishes  Syloson,  tyrant  of 
Samos,  231.  . 

Oxathres,  brother  of  Darius,  distinguishes  . himself  in  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Issus,  i.  541.  Alexander  puts  Bessus  into  his  hands,  to 
inflict  upon  that  traitor  the  punishment  he  deserved,  572. 

Oxyarl.es,  Persian  prince,  entertains  Alexander  in  his  house, 
and  gives  him  his  daughter  Roxana  in  marriage,  i.  578. 

Oxydracae,  people  of  India,  i.  588.  their  capital  besieged  and 
taken  by  Alexander,  589.  they  submit  to  that,  prince,  ib. 

Oxyrinchus,  city  of  the  Lower  Thebias,  i.  55.  wonder  rela¬ 
ted  of  that  city  by  the  Abbe  Fleury  in  his  Ecclesiastical  His¬ 
tory,  ibid. 

P. 

Pacorus,  son  of  Orodes,  king  of  the  Part  hians,  enters  Syria 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  besieges  Antioch,  ii.  284.  raises 
the  siege  of  that  city,  and  is  defeated  in  a  battle,  ib.  returns 
into  Syria,  and  is  defeated  and  killed  in  a  battle,  285.  . 

Pa?daretus,  Lacedaemonian  :  his  love  of  his  country,  j.  212. 

Pagan.  Definition  of  a  Pagan  by  Tertullian,  i.  276.  See  Pa¬ 
ganism. 

Paganism.  General  reflections  upon  paganism,  l.  415,  Sec. 
absurdities  of  paganism,  419.  what  the  highest  perfection  to 
be  expected  from  it  was,  i.  297.  . 

Palamedes,  tragedy  written  by  Euripides  on  the  occasion  of 
the  death  of  Socrates,  i.  394.  .  ,  ,  . 

Palestrae*,  public  schools  in  which  the  athlettE  exercised 
themselves  in  wrestling,  i.  424. 

Palica,  city  of  Sicily,  near  which  there  was  a  temple  famous 
for  the  sanctity  of  the  oaths  taken  there,  i.  295. 

Pammenes  commands  the  troops  sent  by. the  Thebans  to  the 
aid  of.  Art.abazus,  and  occasions  his  gaining  two  considerable 
victories,  i.  491.  .  .  .  .,  _  . 

Pammenes,  Athenian  general,  marches  to  the  aid  of  the  city 
of  Megalopolis,  besiegedby  the  Lacedaemonians,  l.  494. 

Pamphylia.  province  of  Asia  Minor,  l.  xxvi. . 

Panathenaea,  festival  celebrated  at  Athens,  i.  4J6.  . 

Pancratium,  kind  of  combat  amongst  the  ancients,  i.  425. 

Panaitius,  Stoic  philosopher:  he. accompanies  Scipio  in  his 
embassy  to  the  kings  of  the  East  ,  n.  256, 

3  E  3 
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GENERAL  INDEX. 


Pantauehus,  Perseus’s  ambassador  to  Gentius,  engages  that 
prince  in  his  master’s  interest  against  the  Romans,  ii.  220. 

Panthea,  wife  of  Abradates,  is  taken  prisoner  by  Cyrus,  i. 
159.  conduct  of  that  prince  in  regard  to  her,  ib.  she  brings  over 
her  husband  to  Cyrus,  ib.  her  discourse  with  him  before  he 
sets  out  lor  the  battle,  163.  the  excess  of  her  grief  upon  the 
death  of  Abradates,  165.  she  stabs  herself  with  a  dagger,  and 
falls  dead  upon  her  husband,  ib. 

Papira,  mother  of  the  second  Scipio  Africanus  :  magnificent 
liberality  of  Scipio  in  regard  to  her,  i.  128. 

Papyrus,  plant  of  Egypt :  description  of  it,  i.  58. 

Paralus,  last  of  the  legitimate  children  of  Pericles,  dies  or 
the  plague,  i.  302. 

Parasanga,  measure  of  distance  peculiar  to  the  Persians,  l. 
362.  . 

Parchment:  invention  of  parchment,  1.  58. 

Paris,  Tr  jan,  returning  homo  with  Helen,  whom  he  had 


_ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  _ _ oy, 

Parmhnio,  one  of  Alexander’s  generals,  is  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  infantry  in  the  expedition  of  that  prince  against  the  Per¬ 
sians,  and  does  him  great  service,  i.  533.  seizes  the  pass  of 
Syria,  and  makes  himself  master  of  the  small  city  of  Issus,  540. 
Alexander  confides  the  treasures  laid  up  in  Damascus., and  the 
keeping  of  the  prisoners  to  him,  544.  Parmenio  advises  that 
prince  to  accept  Darius’s  offers,  551.  surprise  of  Parmenio,  on 
seeing  Alexander  prostrate  himself  before  the  high-priest  Jad- 
dus,552.  Alexander  causes  him  to  be  killed  as  an  accomplice 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Philotas,  572.  eulogy  of  Parmenio,  ib. 

Parmys,  daughter  of  ihe  true  Smerdis,  marries  Darius,  i.228. 

Parricide.  Reasons  that  prevented  Solon  from  making  any 
law  against,  that  crime,  i.  171. 

Parthenon,  temple  of  M  inerva  at  Athens,  i.  284.  . 

Parthia,  country  of  the  Parthi&ns,  province  of  Upper  Asia, 
beginning  of  the  empire  of  the  Parthians,  ii.  276. 

Parysatis.  sister  and  wife  of  Darius  Nothus,  i.  311.  her  influ¬ 
ence  over  her  husband,  ib.  extreme^  fondness  of  Parysatis  for 
her  son  Cyrus,  ib.  obtains  pardon  of  Artaxeixes  for  that  son, 
and  causes  him  to  be  sent  back  to  his  government,  347.  cruelty 
and  jealousy  of  Parysatis,  364.  poisons  Statira,  ib.  Artaxerxes 
confines  her  in  Babylon,  ib.  . 

Pasargada,  cil  y  of  Persia,  submits  to  Alexander,  l.  591. 

Patarbemis,  officer  of  Apries,  not.  ha  ving  been  able  to  seize 
Amasis  in  the  midst  of  the  revolted  Egyptians,  is  treated  in 
the  most  cruel  manner  by  that  prince,  i..68. 

Patisithes,  chief  of  the  Magi,  places  his  brother  Smerdis  up¬ 
on  the  throne  of  Persia,  i.  182.  is  killed  wit  h  his  brother,  183. 

Patroclus,  governor  of  Babylon  for  Seleucus,  abandons  that 
city  upon  the  approach  of  Demetrius,  and  retires  into  the 
marshes,  ii.  33.  ,  _  ,  ,  ,  , 

Patroclus  commands  the  fleet  sent  by  Ptolemy  Philade.phus 
to  the  aid  of  the  Athenians  besieged  by  Antigonus  Gonatas,  n. 
75.  returns  into  Egypt,  and  at  Caunus  causes  Sotades  the  sa¬ 
tiric  poet  to  be  put.  to  death,  ib. 

Patroclus,  Athenian,  cites  Demosthenes  before  the  judges, 
as  a  violater  of  the  laws,  i.  500.  bad  success  of  his  accusation. 

Patron,  general  of  the  Greeks  in  the  pay  of  Darius,  advises 
that  prince  in  vain  to  confide  the  guard  of  his  person  to  the 
Greeks,  i.  565.. 

Paul  us  Emilius.  See  ASmilius. 

Pausanias,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  commands  the  army  of  the 
Greeks,  jointly  with  Aristides,  and  gains  a  great  battle  oyer 
the  Persians,  i.  262.  makes  the  Lacedaemonians. lose  the  chief 
command  by  his  haughtiness,  268.  his  secret  intrigues  with 
the  Persians.  269.  is  discovered  and  punished,  ib. 

Pausanias,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  commands  at  ihe  siege  of 
Athens,  i.  345.  obtains  peace  for  the  Athenians,  350.  neglects 
to  march  to  the  aid  of  Lysander,  and  is  summoned  to  take  his 
trial. on  his  return.  371.  refuses  to  appear,  and  is  condemned  to 
die.  ib.  retires  to  Tigaea,  and  dies  there,  ib. 

Pausanias.  Macedonian  prince,  possesses  himself  of  the 
throne  of  Macedonia,  i.  502.  is  dethroned  by  Iphierates,  ib. 

Pausanias,  young  Macedonian  lord,  cannot  .obtain  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  Philip  for  an  insult  which  he  had  received  from  Atta- 
lus,  523.  assassinates  Philip  in  revenge,  and  is  torn  in  pieces 
upon  the  spot,  ib.  . 

Pausistrat  us,  commander  of  the  Rhodian  fleet,  is  defeated 
by  Polyxenides,  Antiochus’s  admiral,  and  killed  in  the  battle, 
ii.  162. 

Pay  of  the  troops  by  sea  and  land  amongst  the  ancients,  i. 
412. 

Pelasgus  teaches  the  first  Greeks  to  live  upon  acorns,  i.  207. 

Pella,  capital  of  Macedonia,  famous  for  the  birth  of  Philip 
and  Alexander,  i.  502. 

Pelopidas,  Theban  :  his  character,  i.  470.  his  friendship  with 
Epaminonda-,  ib.  abandons  Thebes,  and  retires  to  Athens,  ib. 
forms  ihe  design  of  restoring  the  liberty  of  his  country,  ib.  is 
elected  BsEotarch,  472.  drives  the  garrison  out  of  the  .citadel* 
ib.  causes  the  Athenians  to  declare  for  the  Thebans,  ib.  gains 
an  advantage  over  the  Lacediemonians  near  Tegyra,  473.  com¬ 
mands  the  sacred  battalion  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  ib.  is  cre¬ 
ated  Baeot.arch  with  Epaminondas,  ravages  Laconia,  and  ad¬ 
vances  to  the  gams  of  Sparta,  476.  at  his  return  he  is  accused 
and  acqn'tted,  477.  the  Thebans  send  him  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Persia,  ib.  his  influence,  with  Artaxerxes,  478.  Pelopi¬ 
das  marches  against  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pherae,  and  reduces 
him  to  reason,  479.  goes  to  Macedonia  to  appease  the  troubles 
of  that  court,  and  brings  away  Philip  as  a  hostage,  ib.  returns 
into  Thessalv.  480.  is  seized  and  made  prisoner  oy  treachery, 
ib.  animates  Thebe,  wife  of  Alexander,  against  her  husband, 
ib.  is  delivered  by  Epaminondas,  ib,  Pelopidas  marches  agai-nst 
the  tyrant,  gains  a  victory  over  him.,  and  is  killed  in  the  battle, 
481.  &o.  singular  honours  paid  to  his.  memory,  ib. 

Pelopidas,  one  of  the  officers  of  Mithridates,  is  sent  ambas¬ 
sador  by  that  prince  to  demand  satisfaction  of  the. .Romans, 
and  to  declare  war  against  them  in  case  of  a  refusal,  ii.  309. 

Peloponnesus,  province  and  peninsula  of  Gre.ece,  now  called 
the  Morea,  i.  168.  Peloponnesian  war,  265. 

Pelops  gives  his  name  to  Peloponnesus,  i.  207. 

Pelusium,  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  i..49.  ...  . 

Pensions.  Manner  of  giving  pensions  by  the  kings  of  Persia, 

Ponlacosiomedimni,  citizens  of  the  first  class  at  Athens,  i 
402. 

Pentathium,  assemblage  of  several  agonistic  exercises 
amongst  the  Greeks,  i.  426. 

Pf-nthilus,  son  of  Orestes,  reigns  at  Mycenae  with  his  broth¬ 
er  Tisamenes,  i.  207. 

Perdiccas,  son  of  Amyntas  II.,  is  placed  upon  the  throne  of 


Macedonia  by  Pelopidas,  i.  479.  is  killed  in  a  battle  against  the 
Illyrians,  ib.  ,  ,  .  ,  „  .  , 

Perdiccas,  one  of  Alexander’s  generals,  receives  that  prince  a 
ring  a  moment  before  his  death,  i.  597.  provinces  which  leil 
to  him  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  u.  12.  is  appointed  guardi¬ 
an  of  AridsBus,  and  regent  of  the  empire,  ib.  puts  {Statira,  A  l¬ 
exander’s  widow,  to  death,  J3.  quells  the  revoltor  the  Greeks 
in  Dupper  Asia,  ib.  puts  Eumenes  into  possession  or  Cappado¬ 
cia,  18.  marries  Cleopatra,  Alexander’s  sister,  ib.  his  uutortu 

nate  expedition  inio  Egypt,  ib.. is  killed  there,  19. 

Pergamus,  city  of  Great  Mysia  in  Asia  Minor:  the  kingdom 
of  Pergamus  becomes  a  Roman  province,  ii.  257. 

Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  is  ranked  m  the  number  oi  the 
seven  sages,  i.  226..  .  .  .  .  ,  .  ., 

Pericles,  Athenian  :  his  extraction,  1.280.  his  education,  id. 
care  that  he  takes  to. cultivate  bis  mind  by  the  study  or  the 
sciences,  and  to  exercise,  himself  in  eloquence,  ib.  means  that 
he  employs  for  conciliating  the  favour  of  the  people,  281.  un¬ 
dertakes  lo  reduce  the  power  of  the  Areopagus,  and  succe  eds 
in  it,  282.  Thucydides  is  opposed  to  him, 283.  he  adorns  Athens 
with  magnificent  buildings,  ib.  envy  ol  the  Athenians  against 
Pericles,  285.  justifies  himself,  and  causes  Thucydides  to  be 
banished,  ib.  changes  his  conduct  in  respect  to  the  people,  285. 
his  great  authority,  ib.  his  disinterestedness,  286.— — -Expedi¬ 
tion  of  Pericles  into  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  in.  shout  Pel¬ 
oponnesus,  ib.  and  against  Euhcea,287.  reduces  the  Samians, 
and  demolishes  their  walls,  ib.  causes  aid  to  he  granted  to  the 
people  of  Corcyra  against  the  Corinthians,  288.  trouble  given 
him  by  his  enemies,  290.  induces  the  Athenians  to  enter  into  a 
war  with  the  Lacedajmonians,  291.  end  to  shut  themselves  up 
within  their  walls,  299.  prevents  them  from  taking  the  field, 
whilst  their  lands  are  ravaged,  ib.  pronounces  the.  funeral  ora¬ 
tion  of  the  Athenians  killed  during  the  campaign ,200.  the 
Athenians  divest  him  of  the  command  and  fine  him,  302.  grief 
of  Pericles  for  the  death  of  his  son  Paralus,  ib.  the.  Athenians 
reinstate  him,  ib.  and  permit  him  to  enroll  his  illegitimate  son 
amongst  the  citizens,  303.  death  of  Pericles,  ib.  his  panegyric, 
ib.  &c.  , 

Pericles,  son  of  the  former,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals  who 
defeated  the  Lacedaemonians  near  ,  the  islands  Arginusae,  is 
condemned  wi.ih  his  colleagues  to  die,  i.  343. 

Perinthus,  city  of  Thrace,  besieged  by  Philip,  and  delivered 
by  the  Athenians,  i.  516. 

Perjury.  Punishment,  of  perjury  in  Egvpt,.i.  51. 

Perpenna,  Roman  ambassador  to  Gentius,  is  imprisoned,  ii. 
220.  Anicius  delivers  him,  and  sends  him  to  Rome  with  the 
news  of  his  victory,  ib.  Perpenna,  when  consul,  marches 
against  Aristonicus,  defeats  him  in  a  battle,  and  takes  him 
prisoner,  257.  dies  on  his  return  to  Rome,,  ib. 

Persepolis,  capital  city  of  Persia,  subjected  by  Alexander, 
who  burns  1  he  palace  of  it  in  a  drunken  revel,  i.  564. 

Perseus,  first  king  of  Mycenae,  i.  207. 

Perseus,  son  of  Philip,  last  king  of  Macedonia,  forme  a  con¬ 
spiracy  against,  his  brother  Demetrius,  and  accuses  him  to 
Philip,  ii.  184.  his  speech  against  his  brother,  186.  Perseus  re¬ 
moves  from  court  to  avoid  nis  father’s  indignation,  190.  lakes 
possession  of  the  throne  of  Macedonia  after  nis  father’s  death, 
ib.  puts  to  death  Antigonus,  whom  his  father  had  chosen  his 
successor,  208.  prepares  secretly  for  war  against  the  Romans, 
ib.  endeavours  to  gain  allies,  i|).  tries  in  vain  to  bring  over  the 
Achaeans,  ib.  the  Romans  are  informed  of  his  secret  measures, 
ib.  Eumenes  gives  them  fresh  information  concerning  his  pro¬ 
ceedings,  ib.  Perseus  endeavours  to  rid  himself  of  that  prince, 
first  by  assassination,  207-  and  afterwards  by  poison,  ib.  rup¬ 
ture  between  Perseus  and  the  Romans,  ib.  interview  of  Perseus 
and  Marcius,208.  war  declared  in  form,  210.  Perseus  advan¬ 
ces  with  his  tro-ps  near  the  river  Peneus. 211.  battle  of  the 
cavalry,  in  which  that  prince  gains  a  considerable  advantage, 
and.  makes  an. ill  use  of  it,  212.  he  makes  proposals  of  peace, 
which  are  rejected,  213.  takes  fright  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
consul  Marcius  in  Macedonia,  and  leaves  him  the  passage 
open,  215.  resumes  courage  soon  after,  218.  solicits  aid  on  all 
sides,  ib.  his  avarice  loses  him  considerable  succours,  219.  he 
is  entirely  defeated  and  put  to  flight  by  Paulus  AEmilius  at  the 
battle  of  Pydna,  222,  &c.  is  taken  prisoner  with  his  children, 
224.  and  serves  as  an  ornament  in  the  triumph  of  Paulus 
AEmilius,  2.28.  death  of  Perseus,  ib. 

Persia,  province  of  Asia,  23.  foundation  of  the  Persian  em¬ 
pire  by  Cyrus,  i.  174.  kings  who  reigned  in  Persia:  Cyrus,  fb. 
(Jambyses.  179.  Smerdis  the  Magian,  183.  Darius,  son  of  Hys- 
taspos.  228.  Xerxes,  247.  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  273.  Xerx¬ 
es  II.  310.  Sogdianus.  ib.  Darius  Nothus,  ib.  Axtaxerxes 
Mnemon,  347.  Ochus,  490.  Arses.  497.  Darius  Codomanus,  ib. 
destruction  of  the  empire  of  the  Persians  by  Alexander  185. 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Persians,  i.  184.  education  of  the 
Persians  in  the  time  of  Cyrus.  152.  government  of  the  Persians, 
184.  form  of  it  monarchical,  ib.  coronation  of  their  kings,  347. 
respect  paid  to  them.  185.  manner  of  educating  their  children, 
ib.  public  council  of  t  he  Persians,  ib.  administ  ration  of  justice, 
186.  attention  lo  the  provinces,  187.  invention  of  posts  and 
couriers.  189.  car  of  their  finances,  ih.  of  war,  190.  entrance 
into  the  troops,  ib.arms  of  the  Persians,  ib.  their  chariots  arm¬ 
ed  with  scythes,  ib.  military  discipline  of  the  Persians,  191. 
their  order  of  battle,  192.  quality  of  the  Persian  troops  in  the 
time  of  Cyrus  and  aft  er  that  prince,  193.  arts  and  sciences  of 
the  Persians.  194.  their  religion,  197..  marriages,  199. 

Petalism,  kind  of  sentence  established  at  Syracuse,  i.  295. 

Petra,  a  very  strong  place  in  the  country  of  the  NabatLaean 
Arabians,  ii.  34. 

.Petra  Oxiana,  inaccessible  rock,  i.  575.  Alexander  makes 
himself  master  of  it,  576,  &c. 

Peucestes,  one  of  Alexander’s  captains,  distinguishes  him¬ 
self  at  the  siege  of  the  city  ofOxydrnca^,  i..589.  provinces  which 
fell  to  him  after  the  eath  of  Alexander,  ii.  12.  he  opposes  the 
progress  ofPitbon,  nd  drives  him  out.  of  Media,  26. 

Phalanx,  Macedonian  :  description  of  it,  i.  505. 

Phalaris,  hi.s  bull  taken  at  the  siege  of  Agrigentum,  and  sent 
to  Carthage,  l.  82. 

Phalecus  is  appointed  general  of  the  Phocaeans  during  the 
sacred  war.  in  the  room  of  Phayllus,  i.  508.  he  pillages  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  as  t  he  other  had  done,  and  is  deposed,  ib. 

Phalerus,  port  of  Athens,  i.  267. 

Phameas,  general  of  the  Carthaginian  cavalry,  dares  not  to 
take  the  field  when  Scipio  is  to  support  the  foragers,  i.  L24. 
he  goes  over  to  the  Romans,  125. 

Phanes  of  Halicarnassus,  general  of  the  Greek  auxiliaries  in 
the  army  of  Amasis.  upon  some  disconient  goes  over  toCam- 
byses.  i.  1  /9.  the  Greeks  in  the  king  of  Egypt’s  service  murder 
his  children  m  revenge,  180. 

Pharaoh,  name  common  to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  i.  61.  one  of 
1  them  gives  nis  daughter  lo  Solomon  in  marriage,  64. 
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Pharisees*  powerful  sect  in  Judtea,  ii.  262.  persecution  of 
Alexander  Janmeus  and  his  party  by  the  Pharisees,  268.  end 
of  their  tyranny,  273. 

Phurnabazus,  governor  of  Asia,  and  general  or  the  t  roops  or 
Darius  and  Artaxerxes,  kings  ol  Persia,  aids  the  Lacedaemoni¬ 
ans  against  the  Athenians,  i.  337.  makes  peace  with  the  latter, 
338.  sends  complaints  against  Lysander  to  feparta,  351.  his 
whole  province  is  ravaged  by  Agesilaus,  369.  interview  of 
Agesilaus  and  Pharnabazus,  370.  the  latter  is  charged  by  Ar¬ 
taxerxes  with  the  war  against  Egypt,  l,  4bb.  the  enterprise 
miscarries  through  his  fault,  487.  ,  .  _  ,  . 

Pharnaces,  makes  the  army  revolt  against  his  lather  Mithri- 
dates,  and  is  elected  king  in  his  stead,  ii.  329.  he  is  declared 
the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Romans,  ib.  is  defeated  and  driven 
out  of  Pontua  by  Caesar,  337. 

Pharnacias,  eunuch  of  Xerxes  11.  supplies  Sogdianus  with 
the  means  of  assassinating  that  prince,  i.  310. 

Pharos,  its  famous  tower  or  light  house,  ii.  54. 

Phasuel,  brother  of  Herod,  is  made  governor  of  Jerusalem, 
i.  275.  is  taken  by  the  Parthians  and  put  in  irons,  ib.  kills 
unself  lo  avoid  the  ignominy  of  punishment,  ib. 

Phayllus,  general  of  the  Phocieans  during  the  sacred  war, 
lunders  the  temple  of  Delphi  to  defray  the  expenses  of  that 
war,  i.  508.  his  death,  ib. 

Phayllus,  of  Crotona,  athleta  :  his  affection  for  the  Greeks, 
nd  valour,  ii.  5b0. 

Phebidas,  Lacedaemonian,  sets  out  from  Sparta,  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  troops  against  Olynthus.  i.  469.  he  seized  the  cita¬ 
del  of  Thebes  by  fruud,  ib.  is  deprived  of  the  command  and 
fined,  ib. 

Phedyma,  daughter  of  Otanes,  and  wife  of  Smerdis  the  Ma- 
gian,  discovers  that  usurper’s  imposture,  i.  183.  she  marries  Da¬ 
rius  after  the  death  of  Smerdis,  228. 

Phoenicia,  province  of  Syria,  revolt  of  Phoenicia  against 
Ochus,  i.  495. 

Pherendates,  Persian  lord,  made  governor  of  Egypt  by 
Ochus,  i.  494. 

Pherenicus,  one  of  the  principal  conspirators  against  the  ty¬ 
rants  of  Thebes,  i.  471. 

Pheron,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  20.  action  of  that  prince  against  the 
Nile,  ib. 

Phidias,  famous  painter  and  sculptor:  Pericles  given  him 
the  direction  of  the  public  buildings  at  Alhens,  i.  285.  ingrati¬ 
tude  <  f  the  Athenians  to  Phidias,  290. 

Phila,  Antipater’s  daughter,  is  married  to  Craterus.  ii.  17. 
after  the  death  of  Craterus  she  marries  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes,  ib.  she  kills  heiselt  by  poison,  52.  praise  of  that  princess, 
17. 

Phila,  daughter  ofSeleucus  and  Stratonice,  marries  Antio- 
chus  Gonatus,  ii.  62.  . 

Philadelphus,  name  given  ironically  to  Ptolemy  II.  king  of 
Egypt,  ii.  54.  See  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

Philammon  assassinates  Arsinoe,  sister  and  wife  of  Ptolemy 
Phiiopator,  ii.  109.  he  is  beaten  to  death  with  staves  by  the  la¬ 
dies  of  honour  to  that  princess,  133. 

Philaeni,  two  brothers,  citizens  of  Carthage,  sacrifice  their 
lives  lor  the  good  of  their  country,  i.  79.  the  Carthaginians  out 
of  gratitude  consecrate  two  altars  to  them,  ib. 

PhiJffinius,  Lacedaemonian,  accompanies  Hannibal  in  his 
expeditions,  and  composes  the  history  of  that  great  captain,  i. 

Philetaerus,  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  i.  38.  ii.  75. 
means  which  he  uses  for  supporting  himself  in  that  kingdom, 

Philemon,  comic  poet,  preferred  by  the  Greeks  to  Menander 
in  his  own  lifetime,  i.  437. 

Phiiidas,  one  of  the  conspirators  against  the  tyrants  of 
Thebes,  finds  means  to  make  himselftheir  secretary,  i.  471.  on 
the  day  fixed  by  the  conspirators,  he  invites  the  tyrants  to  a 
supper,  ib.  the  conspirators  kill  them  at  his  house,  472. 

Philip,  son  of  Amyntas  II.  king  of  Macedonia:  his  birth, 
i.  502.  Pelopidas  carries  him  to  Thebes  as  a  hostage,  503.  he 
flies  from  Thebes  into  Macedonia,  and  is  placed,  upon  the 
throne,  ib.  beginning  of  his  reign,  ib.  he  makes  a  capt  ious  peace 
with  the  Athenians,  ib.  his  first  conquests,  504.  birth  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  505.  Philip’s  care  of  his  education,  ih.  he  endeavours  to 
subject.  Thrace,  and  takes  Mothone,  at.  the  siege  of  which 
place  he  loses  an  eye,  507.  conciliates  the  amity  of  the  Thessa¬ 
lians,  and  expels  their  tyrants.  508.  endeavours  to  seize,  the 
pass  of  Thermopylae  in  vain,  ib.  takes  the  city  of  Olynthus, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  Athenians  to  prevent  it, 
510.  declares  for  the  Thebans  against  the  Phocaeans,  and  be¬ 
gins  in  that  manner  to  share  in  the  sacred  war,  511.  lulls  the 
Athenians  with  a  false  peace  and  false  promises,  ib.  seizes 
Thermopylae,  reduces  the  rhoceeans,  and  terminates  the  sacred 
war,  512.  causes  himself  to  be  admiitod  into  the  council  of  the 
Amphictyons,  ib.  on  his  return  into  Macedonia,  he  pushes  his 
conquests  into  lllyrium  and  Thrace,  513.  enters  into  a  league, 
with  the  Thebans,  Argives,  and  Messenians,  for  attacking 
Peloponnesus  with  their  joint  forces,  514.  Athens  declaring  for 
the  Lacedtemonians,  breaks  that  league,  ib.  Philip  makes  an  at¬ 
tempt  upon  Euboea,  515.  Phocion  drives  him  out  of  that  island, 
ib.  Philip  forms  the  siege  of  Perinthus  and  Byzantium,  5J6. 
Phocion  obliges  him  to  raise  both  those  sieges.  517.  Philip 
subjects  Atheas.  king  of  the  Scythians,  and  the  Triball i,  peo¬ 
ple  of  Moesia,  518.  by  his  intrigues  he  causes  himself  to  be  de¬ 
clared  generalissimo  of  the  Greeks  in  the  council  of  the  Am¬ 
phictyons,  ib.  &c.  seizes  Elataea,  5.19.  the  Athenians  and  Theb¬ 
ans  enter  into  a  league  against,  him,  520  he  makes  proposals 
of  peace,  which  are  rejected  by  the  advice  of  Demosthenes,  ib. 
bailie  of  Chseronea,  in  which  Philip  gains  a  great  victory,  ib. 
Philip  in  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  causes  himself  to  be 
declared  general  of  the  Greeks  against,  the  Persians,  ai  d  pre- 

{ lares  for  T.hat  great  expedition,  522,  523.  domestic. troubles  in 
lis  family,  ib.  ne  repudiates  Olympias,  and  marries  another 
wife,  ib.  celebrates  the.  nuptials  of  Cleopatra  his  daughter, 
with  A  lexander,  king  of  Epirus,  and  is  killed  in  the  midst  of 
them,  ib.  memorable  actions  and  sayings  of  Philip,  524.  good 
and  bad  qualities  of  that  prince,  ib.  &c. 

Philip,. son  of  Demetrius,  ascends  the  throne  of  Macedonia, 
ii.  101.  his  affection  for  A  rat  us,  110.  he  takes  upon  him  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  Achseans  against,  the  AEtolians,  111.  different  ex¬ 
peditions  of  Philip  against  the.  enemies  of  the  Achaparis,  1J2. 
strange  abuse  that  Apelles  his  minister  makes  of  his  confi¬ 
dence,  113.  irruption  of  Philip  into  AEtolia,  115.  takes  Thermae 
by  surprise,  ib.  excesses  committed  there  by  his  soldiers,  ib. 
prudence  which  he  shows  in  his  retreat,  116.  troubles  in  his 
camp,  ib.  punishment  of  the  authors  ot  them,  ib.  irruption  of 
Philip  into  Laconia,  ib.  new  intrigue  of  the  conspirators,  ib. 
their  Punishment,  117.  Philip  takes  Thebes  of  Phthiotis  from 
the  AStolians,  118.  concludes  a  peace  with  them,  ib. — Philip 


concludes  a  treaty  with  Hannibal,  1 19.  makes  preparations  for 
carrying  the  war  into  Italy,  ib.  is  surprised  and  defeated  by  the 
Romans  at  Apollonia,  120  his  change  of  conduct,  ib.  his  bad 
taitn  and  irregularities,  ib.  he  causes  Aratus  to  be  poisoned, 
lb.  makes  himself  master  of  the  cm  y  ai  d  castle  of  Lissus,  121 
gains  several  advantages  over  the  AEtoliaris,  122.  he  is  repulsed 
near  the  city  ol  Elis,  ib.  different,  actions  of  Philip  against  85  ul- 
pitiu8, 123,  ate.  makes  peace  with  the  Romans,  131.  enters  into 
a  league  with  Antiochus  lor  invading  the  dominions  ol  Ptolemy 
Eptphanes,  133.  bad  succes  ol  Philip  against  Attains  mul  the 
Rhodians,  ib.  his  cruel  treatment  of  the  Cianians,  134.  he  be¬ 
sieges  and  lakes  Abydos,  ib.  &c.  ravages  Attica,  130.  the  Ro¬ 
mans  declare  war  against  him,  ib.- - Philip  makes  ineffect¬ 

ual  attempts  against.  Athens,  ib.  endeavours  to  bring  over  the 
iLtolians  to  his  party,  137.  is  den  ated  in  a  battle  hi  Sulpitius, 
138.  is  reduced  to  abandon  the  detileh  along  the  Apsus,  140. 
ineffectual  interview  of  Philip  with  Flaminir.us  concerning 
peace,  142.  he  is  defeated  by  Flamininus  near  Scotuesa  and 
CynOscephalcB  in  Thessalia,  145.  the  Romans  gram  hue  peace, 
14th  Philip  aids  Quintrus  against  Nabis,  150,  &e.  his  conduct 
to  Scipio,  ib.  Philip’s  causes  of  discontent  from  ihe  Remans, 
176,  &c.  the  Romans  order  him  lo  evacuaie  the  cities  of 
1  brace,  177.  he  vents  his  rage  upon  the  inhabitants  ol  Maro- 
nsa,  ib.  sends  his  son  Demetrius  on  an  embassy  to  Ron  e.  178. 
complaints  against  Philip  carried  lo  Rome,  183.  the  Romans 
send  back  his  son  with  ambassadors,  ib.  Philip  prepan  s  to  re¬ 
new  the  war  with  the  Romans,  in.  plot  ot  Perseus  against  De¬ 
metrius,  184.  he  accuses  him  to  Philip,  185.  upon  a  new  accu¬ 
sation  Philip  causes  Demetrius  to  be  put  to  death.  If  0.  ho  dis¬ 
covers  his  innocence  some  time  after,  and  Perseus’s  guilt,  ib, 
whilst  he  meditates  the  punishment  ot  the  latter  he  dies,  ib. 

Philip  pretends  himself  son  of  Perseus,  and  seiz<  s  ihe  king- 
dom  of  Macedonia,  ii.  237.  is  defeated  and  killed  by  Tremellius, 
238.  t  b 

Philip,  one  of  Alexander’s  captains:  provinces  that  fell  to 
him  after  that  prince’s  death,  ii.  12. 

.  Philip,  in  concert  with  his  brother  Antiochus,  destroys  the 
city  of  Mopsuestia,  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  brother  Seleu- 
cus,  ii.  265.  reigns  in  Syria  wiih  his  brother  Demetrius  after 
having  driven  out  Euscbes,  ib.  Philip’s  death,  ib. 

Philip,  Phrygian,  is  made  governor  of  Judaea  by  Antiochus 
Epipbanes,  ii.  194. . 

Philip,  foster  brother  and  favourite  of  Antiochus  Epirhanes, 
is  made  governor  by  that  prince  of  his  son  Antiochus  Eupator, 
and  regent  of  Syria*  ii.  201.  Lysias  usurps  that  employment 
from  Inm,  246.  Philip  retires  into  Eg>pt,  ib. 

Philip  of  Acarnania,  physician,  known  from  the  salutary 
draught  which  he  gave  A  lexander,  i.  537. 

Philipsburgh,  town  of  Germany,  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
French,  ii.  172. 

Philiscus.  is  sent  by  the  king  of  Persia,  to  reconcile  the  states 
of  Greece,  i.  478. 

Philistus,  rich  citizen  of  Syracuse,  pays  a  fine  for  Dionysi¬ 
us,  i.  440.  Dionysius  banishes  him,  450.  Dionysius  the  Young¬ 
er  recalls  him  to  court  ,  454.  death  of  Philistus,  458.  he  may  be 
considered  as  a  great  historian,  4.'4. 

Philocles,  Macedonian,  devoted  to  Perseus,  is  sent  by  Philip 
on  an  embassy  to  Rome,  ii.  189.  at,  his  return  he  delivers  a 
forged  .letter  to  that  prince  under  the  counterfeited  seal  of  T. 
duintius,  which  occasions  the  death  of  Demetrius,  ib.  Philip 
causes  him  to  be  seized  and  put  to  the  torture,  in  vihich  he 
dies,  190. 

Philocles,  one.of  the  Athenian  generals,  is  defeated  and  made 
prisoner  with  his  colleagues  at  the  battle  of  AEgospotamos,  i. 
345.  is  put  to  death,  ib. 

Philomelas,  general  of  the  Phocmans,  sets  them  against  the 
decree  of  the  Amphictyons,  and  induces  them  to  take  arms,  i. 
507.  makes  himself  master  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  takes 
the  riches  of  it  to  pay  his  troops,  ib.  is  defeated  in  a  battle,  and 
throws  himself  headlong  from  ihe  top  of  a  rock.  ib. 

Phifonides,  runner  to  Alexander  the  Great,  famous  for  his 
swiftness,  i.  426. 

Philopcemen,  Megalopolitan?  induces  his  fellow-citizens  to 
reject  the  offers  of  (Tleomenes.  ii.  98  signalizes  himself  at  ihe 
battle  ol  Selasia,  100  distinguishes  himself  in  the  battle  near 
the  city  of  Elis,  122.  his  education,  123.  his  great  qualities,  ib. 
he  is  elected  general  of  the  horse  by  the  Acbasans,  124  reforms 
the  Achaean  troops,  ib.  is  elected  captain  general  of  the  Achee- 
ans,  129.  gains  a  famous-  victory  over  Machinidas,  tyrant  of 
Sparta,  and  kills  him  in  the  battle,  130.  the  Achaeans  erect  a 
statue  to  him,  ib.  honours  which  he  receives  in  the  assembly 
at  the  Nemaean  games,  ib.  Philopcemen  is  defeated  at  sea  by 
the  tyrant  Nabis,  154.  he  gains  a  famous  victory  over  ihnt  ty¬ 
rant  near  Sparta,  155.  after  the  death  of  Nabis  he  seizes  Sparta 
and  obliges  that,  city  to  enter  into  the  Achaean  league,  J56.  re 
fuses  the  presents  offered  him  by  the  Spartans,  ib.  secret  ly  fa 
vours  the  Spartan  exiles,  and  causes  war  to  be  declared 
against  that  city,  170.  makes  himself  master  of  Sparta,  and  re¬ 
instates  the  exiles,  it*,  attacks  Messera,  and  is  taken  prisoner, 
179.  the  Mesgi-nians  put  him  to  deaih,  ib.  honours  paid  to  his 
memory,  180.  trial  of  Philopcemen  after  his  death,  ib. 

Philosophers:  Philosophy.  It  is  wonderfully,  adapted  for 
forming  the  hero,  i.  484.  the  study  of  this  science  incompat  ible 
with  slavery,  i.  295. 

Philotas,  son  of  Parmenio,  commands  a  body  of  horse  in  Al¬ 
exander’s  expedition  against  Persia,  i.  533.  pretended  con¬ 
spiracy  of  Philotas  against  Alexander,  570,  &c.  he  is  put  to 
death,  571. 

Philotas,  governor  of  Upper  Asia,  is  put  to  death  by  Pithon, 
ii.  26. 

Philoxenus,  poet,  favourite  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant ;  bis  gen¬ 
erous  franki  ess,  i.  450,  &c.  . 

Philoxenus,  Macedonian,  seizes  Harpalus,  and  causes  him 
to  be  put  to  the  torture,  i.  593. 

Phocaea,  city  of  Ionia,  is  condemned  lo  be  destroyed  by  the 
Romans,  ii.  257.  people  of  Marseilles  originally  descended  from 
that  city,  obtain  pardon  for  it,  ib. 

Phocion,  general  of  the  Athenians,  drives  Philip  out  ot  Lu- 
bcea,  i.  515.  makes  that,  prince  raise  the  siege  of  Perinthus  and 
Byzantium,  517.  rejects  the  offers  of  Harpalus,  593.  endeav¬ 
ours  in  vain  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from  engaging  m  the 
Lamian  war,  ii.  13.  is  condemned  to  die  by  the  Athenians,  22. 
his  body  is  carried  out  of  the  territory  of  Attica,  23.  the  Athe¬ 
nians  erect  a  statue  to  him,  and  inter  bis  bones  honourably,  ib. 
character  and  eulogy  of  Phocien,  i.  515,  593,  &c. 

Phocis,  part  of  Greece,  i.  205.  it  is  ravaged  by  Xerxes.  257 
the  Lacedemonians  deprive  the  people  of  Phocis  ol  the  custo¬ 
dy  of  the  temple  of  Delphi.  287.  Pericles  restorers  it  to  them, 
ih.  the  Phoerenns  till  the  ground  consecrated  to  Apollo,  i.  507 
they  are  declared  guilty  of  sacrilege,  and  are  fined,  ib.  they 
take  arms  against  the  decree  of  the  Amphictyons,  ib.  the  latter 
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make  war  against  the  Phocseans,  ib.  Philip  reduces  them, 
508. 

Phcenix,  fabulous  bird :  wonders  related  of  it,  i.  49. 

Phoroneus,  king  of  Argos,  i.207. 

Phraaies  I.  son  of  Priapatius,  king  of  the  Parthians,  iL254. 

Phraates  II.  succeeds  his  father  Mithridates  in  the  kingdom 
of  Parthia,  ii.  276.  is  defeated  three  times  by  Antiochus  Si- 
detes,  258.  releases  Demetrius,  ib.,  defeats  Antiochus,  who  is 
killed  in  the  battle,  ib.  marries  one  of  that  prince’s  daughters, 
ib.  is  defeated  by.  the  Scythians,  who  had  called  in  Antiochus 
to  their  aid,  and  is  killed  in  his  flight,  259. 

Phraates  III.,  surnamed  Theo's,  king  of  the  Parthians,  ii.  277. 
makes  an  alliance  with  the  Romans  during  the  war  with  Mith¬ 
ridates,  ib.  espouses  the  part  of  Tigraues  the  Younger  against 
the  father,  ib.  death  of  Phraates.  ib. 

Phraates  I  V.  is  placed  by  his  father  Orodes  upon  the  Parthi¬ 
an  throne,  ii.  286.  he  puts  his  brothers,  father,  and  his  son,  to 
death, ib. 

Phraortes,  king  of  the  Medes,  succeeds  his  father  Dejoces,  i. 
146.  makes  himself  master  of  almost  all  Upper  Asia,  ib.  makes 
war  against  the  Assyrians,  ib.  is  defeated,  ib.  Nabuchodonosor 
puts  him  to  death,  ib. 

Phraraphernes,  one  of  Alexander’s  generals:  provinces  which 
fell  to  him  after  that,  prince’s  death,  ii.  12. 

Phrynious,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals,  opposes  the  recall 
of  Alcibiades,  i.  335.  is  deprived  of  the  command,  ib. 

Phrynon  commands  the  army  of  the  Athenians  sent  against 
Mitylene,  i.  225.  accepts  the  challenge  of  Pittacus,  and  is 
killed,  ib. 

Phyllus,  Lacedaemonian  officer,  is  killed  at  the  siege  of  Spar¬ 
ta  by  Pyrrhus,  fighting  valiantly,  ii.  90. 

Physcon.  See  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  surnamed  Physcon. 

Physcus,  see  Marmorice. 

Phyto,  general  of  the  troops  of  Rhegium,  defends  that  city 
against  Dionysius,  i.  448.  Dionysius,  after  having  made  him 
Buffer  great,  indignities,  puts  him  to  death,  ib. 

Pindar,  Greek  lyric  poet,  character  of  his  works,  i.  293. 

Piraeus,  port  of  Athens,  i.  267. 

Piromis,  name  given  to  kings  said  by  the  Egyptian  priests  to 
have  reigned  in  Egypt,  i.  65. 

Pisander.  Athenian  captain,  induces  the  people  of  Athens  to 
recall  Alcibiades,  i.  335.  the  Athenians  send  him  to  treat  with 
Alcibiades  and  Tissaphernes,  ib.  at  his  return  he  changes  the 
form  of  t  he  government,  336. 

Pisander,  Lacedaemonian,  is  appointed  by  Agesilaus  his 
brother-in-law  to  command  the  fleet,  in  his  stead,  i.  369.  is  de¬ 
feated  by  Conon  near  Guidos,  and  killed  in  the  battle,  372. 

Pisidia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  described,  ii.  J48. 

Pisistratus.  Athenian,  makes  himself  tyrant  of  Athens,  j. 
220.  lenity  of  his  government,  ib.  his  death,  221.  his  character, 
220.  library  founded  by  him  at  Athens,  ib.  . 

Piso  (Calpurnius.)  consul,  commands  at  the  siege  of  Car¬ 
thage  before  the  arrival  of  Scipio,  i.  124. 

Pisuthnes,  governor  of  Lydia  for  Darius,  revolts  against  that 
prince,  i.  311.  is  taken  and  put  to  death,  ib. 

Pithon,  one  of  Alexander’s  captains,  is  made  governor  ofMe- 
dia  by  Antipater,  ii.  20.  causes  Philotas  to  be  put  tode^th.  and 
takes  possession  of  his  government,  26.  is  driven  out  of  Media 
by  Peucestes,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  Seleucus,  ib.  ADtigonus 
puts  him  to  death,  31. 

Pittacus  of  Mitylene, one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  drives 
out  the  tyrant  who  oppressed  his  country,  i.  225.  commands  the 
army  against  the  Athenians,  ib.  challenges  Phrynon  their  gen¬ 
eral  to  single  combat,  and  kills  him,  ib.  the  inhabitants  of 
Mitylene  give  him  the  sovereignty  of  their  city,  ib.  he  volunta¬ 
rily  abdicates  his  authority  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  and 
retires,  ib.  his  death,  226. 

Places.  Attack  and  defence  of  places  by  the  ancients,  i.  193, 
&c. 

Plague,  contagious  distemper,  i.  293.  description  of  that  dis¬ 
ease,  ib. 

Plataea,  city  of  Bceotia,  i.  205.  the  Plataeans  acquire  glory  at 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  243.  refuse  to  submit  to  Xerxes,  253. 
the  Greeks.decree  the  prize  of  valour  to  them  after  the  defeat 
of  Mardonius,  263.  the  Platceans  institute  an  anniversary  fes¬ 
tival  in  honour  of  those  who  died  in  the  battle,  264.  siege  of 
Plataea  by  the  Thebans,  298.  Plataea  besieged  .and  taken  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  303.  the  Thebans  demolish  it.  entirely,  ii.  J8. 
the  Plataeans  retire  to  Athens,  ib.  induce  Alexander  to  de¬ 
stroy  Thebes,  330.  that  prince  permits  them  to  rebuild  their 
city,  560. 

Plato,  philosopher  of  Athens :  retires  to  Megara  to  avoid  the 
rage  of  the  Athenians,  i.  394.  Plato’s  travels  into  Sicily,  where 
he  appears  for  the  first  time  at,  the  court  of  Dionysius  the 
Younger,  445.  his  intimacy  and  friendship  with  Dion,  ib.  Pla¬ 
to’s  second  voyage  into  Sicily,  453.  wonderful  change  occasion¬ 
ed  by  his  presence  at  the  court  of  Dionysius  the  Younger,  454. 
conspiracy  of  the  courtiers  to  prevent  its  effects,  ib.  Plato  quils 
the  court*  and  returns  into  Greece,  455.  adventure  that  hap¬ 
pens  to  him  at  Olympia,  ib.  he  returns  to  the  court,  of  Dionysius 
the  Younger,  456.  Dionysius  differs  with  him,  ib.  he  permits 
him  to  return  into  Greece,  ib.  Plato’s  death,  497. 

Plemmyrium,  isle  near  Syracuse,  i.  323. 

Plistarchus,  son  of  Leonidas,  king  of  Sparta,  i.  269. 

Plist.henes,  son  of  Atreus,  king  of  Mycenae,  i.  207. 

Plistonax,  king  of  Lacedaemonm,  takes  pains  to  cause  a  trea¬ 
ty  to  be  concluded  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  i.  314.  his 
death,  340. 

Plutarch  of  Eretria  calls  in  the  Athenians  to  the  aid  ofEubcea, 
besieged  by  Philip,  i.  515.  his  perfidy,  ib.  Phociou  drives  him 
out  of  Eretria,  ib. 

Pcecile,  gallery  or  porch  of  paintings  at  Athens,  where  the 
Stoics  used  to  assemble,  t.  245. 

Poesy,  Greek  poets,  i.  222,  &c.  emulation  of  the  poets  in  dis¬ 
puting  the  prizes  in  the  Olympic  games,  430.  poets  who  inven¬ 
ted  and  improved  tragedy  and  comedy,  431. 

Polemarch,  magistrate  at  Athens.,  employed  both  to  admin¬ 
ister  justice  and  command  armies,  i.  243. 

Poliorcetes :  name  given  to  Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus,  ii. 
32. 

Polyamus,  senator  of  Syracuse,  harangues  the  people  upon 
ihe  action  of  Andranadorus,  after  the  death  of  Hieronymus,  ii. 

^?olybidas,  Lacedaemonian,  is.  charged  with  the  war  against 
Olvnthus,  and  takes  that  city,  i.  470. 

Polvbius.  Greek  historian:  his  function  at  the  funeral  of 
Philopcemen,  ii.  180.  is  chosen  ambassador  10  Ptolemy  Epiph- 
anes  by  the  Acbseans,  ib.  is  elected  general  of  the  horse  by  the 
Achaeans.  214.  is  deputed  to  1  lie  consul  Marcius,  to  whom  he 
presents  the  decree  of  the  Achaeans,  215.  returns  to  Achaia,  in. 
eaves  the  Achaeans  a  considerable  expense,  ib.  is  included  in 


the  number  of  the  exiles,  and  carried  to  Rome,  H2.  his  injeat 
friendship  with  the  second  Scipio  Africanus,  ib.  return  of  rol* 
ybius  into  Achaia,  240.  zeal  of  Polybius  in  defending  Philopoe- 
men’s  memory,  ib.  proof  which  he  gives  of  his  Disinterested¬ 
ness,  241.  establishes  good  order  arid  tranquillity  in  his  country* 
ib.  returns  to  Scipio  at  Rome,  and  accompanies  him  to  the 
siege  of  Numantia,  ib.  after  Scipio’s  death  lie  returns  into  his 

own  country,  where  he  ends  his  days,  ib.  •  •  , 

.  Polybius  ol  Megalopolis,  officer  in  the  army  of  the  Achaeans, 

Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  i.  182.  singular  history  of  that 
tyrant,  ib.  his  miserable  end,  ib.  .  ,  .  . 

Polycrates,  first,  minister  of  Ptolemy  Lpiphanes,  renders  that 
prince  great  services,  ii.  175. 

Polydamas,  famous  athleta  of  antiquity,  l.  425. 

Polydectes,  king  of  Sparta*  and  brother  of  Lycurgus, 

Polydoras,  brother  of  Jason,  tyrant  of  Pherae,  succeeds  him, 
and  is  soon  after  killed  by  Polypnron  his.  other  brother,  l.  4/9 

Polygamy.  It  was  allowed  in  Egypt,  i.52. 

Polygnotus,  famous  painter :  generous  action  of  his  towardi 
the  Athenians,  i.  245.  .  .  .  ...  ~  . 

Polyperchon,  Syracusan,  in  concert  with  Leptines,  kills  C&l- 
lippus,  Dion’s  murderer,  i.  462. 

Polyphrnn.is  substituted  in  the  room  of  Jason,  tyrant  ot 
Pherae,  his  brother,  i.  479.  he  kills  Polydorus  his  other  brother, 
and  is  soon  alter  killed  himself  by  Alexander  ot  Pherae,  ib. 

Polysperchon,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  sarmy,  redu¬ 
ces  a  country  called  Bubacene,  i.  578.  ridicules  a  Persian  lor 
prostrating  himself  before  Alexander,  579.  that,  prince  causes 
him  to  be  put  in  prison,  and  pardons  him  soon  after,  ib.  Poly- 
sperchon  takes  the  city  of  Ora,  582.  is  appointed  regent  of  the 
kingdom,  and  governor  of  Macedonia,  by  Antipater,,  n.  22.  re¬ 
calls  Olympias,  ib.  endeavours  to  secure  Greece  to  himself,  ib. 
is  driven  out  of  Macedonia  by  Cassander,  27.  causes  Hercules, 
the  son  of  Alexander,  and  his  mother  Barsina,  to  be  put  to 
death,  35.  .  .  .  . 

Polystratus,  Macedonian  soldier,  carries  drink  to  Darius  at 
the  point  of  death,  and  receives  his  last,  words,  i.  566. 

Polyxenides,  admiral  of  the  fleet  of  Ant  iochus  the  Great,  is 
defeated  by  Livius,  and  reduced  to  fly,  ii.  161.  defeats  Pausis- 
tratus,  who  commanded  the  fleet  of  Rhodes,  by  a  stratagem, 
162.  is  defeated  by  ./Emilius,  and  compelled  to  retire  to  Ephe¬ 
sus,  ib. 

Polyxcnus,  brother-in-law  of  Dionysius,  having  declared 
against  that  prince,  flies  to  avoid  falling  into  his  hands,  i. 
447. 

Polyzelus,  brother  of  Hiero  1.  king,  of  Syracuse,  gives  his 
brother  umbrage,  i.  293.  Theron,  his  son-in-law,  takes  his 
part,  ib.  peace  is  made  by  the  mediation  of  the  poetSimoni- 
de.s,  ib. 

Pompeius  (L.,1  Roman  officer,  commands  a  small  body  of 
troops  during  the  war  with  Perseus,  and. retires  to  an  emi¬ 
nence,  where  he  defends  himself  valiantly,  ii.  213. 

Pompey  succeeds  Lucullus  in  the  war  against  Mithridates, 
ii.  .324.  his  conduct  upon  arriving  in  his  government,  ib.  offers 
Mithridates  peace,  325.  gains  several  victories  over  that 
prince,  ib.  marches  into  Armenia  against  Tigranes,  who  comes 
and  surrenders  himself  to  him,  32b.  pursues  Mithridates,  and 
in  his  way  subjects  the  Albanians  and  Iberians.  327.  tired  of 
following  Mithridates,  he  comes  to  Syria,  of  which  he  takes 
possession,  and  puts  an  end  to  the  empire  of  the  Seleucidae,  ib. 
marches  to  Pont  us,  ib.  returns  into  Syria,  328.  Pompey’s  expe¬ 
ditions  into  Arabia,  329.  takes  Jerusalem,  enters  the  temple, 
and  even  the  Holy  of  Holies,  274.  after  having  reduced  all  the 
cities  of  Pont  us  he  returns  to  Rome,  329.  receives  the  honour 
of  a  triumph,  ib.  after  his  defeat  at  Pharsalia,  he  retires  into 
Egypt.,  333.  is  killed,  ib. 

Popilius  CO.)  is  sent  ambassador  info  Egypt,  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  the  war  there,  ii.  196..  obliges  Antiochus  to  quit 
Egypt,  and  leave  the  two  Ptolemies,  brothers,  in  quiet  posses¬ 
sion  of  it,  ib.  is  sent,  into  Peloponnesus  to  publish  the  decree  of 
the  senate  there,  in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  214. 

Porphyry,  Tyrian,  a  learned  Pagan,  declared  enemy  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  ii.  204. 

Porus,  Indian  king,  refuses  to  submit  to  Alexander,  i.582.  is 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  584.  Alexander  restores  to  him 
his  dominions,  585. 

Posts.  Invention  of  posts  and  couriers,  i.  189. 

Pothinus,  Ptolemy’s  minister,  dethrones  Cleopatra,  ii.  333. 
advises  the  death  of  Pompey,  ib.  endeavours  to  render  Caesar 
odious  to  the  Egyptians,  334-  prevents  the  effect  of  Caesar’s  de¬ 
cree,  and  makes  the  Egyptians  take  arms  against  him,  337. 
Caesar  causes  him  to  be  put.  to  death,  ib. 

Potidaea.  city  of  Macedonia,  revolts  against  the  Athenians, 
to  whom  it  was  tributary,  i.  288.  it  is  besieged  and  taken  by 
the  Athenians,  ib.  Philip  takes  that  city  from  them,  i.  504. 

Poverty.  Love  of  poverty  instituted  at  Sparta,  398. 

Prophet  Daniel,  of  the,  206. 

Pre.xaspes,  confidant  of  Cambyses,  kills  Smerdis,  by  that 
prince’s  order,  i..  181.  his  base  and  monstrous  flattery  of  Cam¬ 
byses,  .ib.  promi-ses  the  Magi  to  declare  before  the  people 
Smerdis  the  Magian  the  true  son  of  Cyrus,  183.  speaks  to  the 
people  from  the  top  of  a  tower,  declares  the  contrary  to  them, 
throws  himself  down  from  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  is  killed, 
ib. 

Priapatius,  son  and  successor  of  Arsaces  11.  king  of  the 
Parthians,  ii.  276. 

Priene,  city  of  Ionia,  i.287. 

Princes.  See  Kings. 

Proculeius.  Roman  officer,  comes  to  Cleopatra  in  her  retire¬ 
ment,  and  advises  her  to  put  herself  into  Caesar’s  hands,  ii.  343. 
makes  himself  masier  of  the  person  of  that  princess,  ib.  Caesar 
orders  him  to  ask  her  what  she  desires  of  him,  ib. 

Proteus,  king  of  Argos,  i.  207. 

Promachus,  one  of  Alexander’s  officers,  dies  in  a  debauch 
with  that  prince,  i.  593. 

Prophecies  respecting  Pharaoh-TTophra  and  the  Egyptians, 
i.  67,  See.  prophecies  concerning  Nineveh.  148.  Baby-Ion,  162. 
Cyrus,  ib.  Alexander.  175.  Antiochus  the  Great,  ii.  173.  Seleu¬ 
cus  Philopator,  191.  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  202.  Jacob’s  proph¬ 
ecy  concerning  the  Messiah,  276. 

Prosperity.  Proof  to  which  it  puts  the  soul,  i.  115.  train  of 
prosperity,  154. 

Protagoras-  brother  of  Nicocles,  expels  Evagoras  II.  from 
Salamis,  and  reigns  in  his  stead,  i.  495.  Ochus  confirms  the 
possession  of  the  throne  to  him,  496. 

I  rotagqras  of  Ahdera,  sophist;  opinion  of  Protagoras  con¬ 
cerning  the  Divinity,  i.  322.  the  Athenians  expel  him  their 
citv  and  cause  his  works  to  be  burned,  ib. 

Protons,  Macedonian:  Alexander  drinks  his  health  in  the 
bowl  ol  Hercules,  l.  597. 
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Proteus,  king  of  Egypt*  i.  63.  detains  Helen  and  her  riches, 
and  restores  her  to  Menelaus,  ib. 

Prothus,  senator  of  Sparta,  opposes  the  waragains  the  lneb- 
ans,  but  is  disregarded,  i.  474.  . 

Protogenes,  tamous  painter.  Demetrius  s  regard  tor  him 
during  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  ii.  44..  „  . 

Protomachus,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals  that  gained  the 
victory  near  the  islands  Arginusie,  ana  were  condemned  at  their 
return,  i.  341.  _  .,  00_ 

Providence,  discourse  of  Socrates  upon  Providence,  l.  385. . 

Proxenus,  of  Bceotia,  commands  a  body  of  Grecian  troops  in 
the  army  of  Cyrus  the  Yoinger,  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes, 
i.  353.  is  seized  by  treachery  ana  put  to  death,  358.  character 
of  Proxenus,  ib.  , 

Prusias  I.,  king  of  Bithyma,  l.  38.  __  .  , 

Prusias  II.,  king  of  Bithynia,  surnamed  the  Hunter,  declares 
for  the  Romans  against  Antiochus,  ii.  162.  makes  war  against 
Eumenes,  180.  services  done  him  by  Hannibal  during  that  war, 
ib.  Prusias  agrees  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  Romans,  ib.  endeav¬ 
ours  to  induce  the  Romans  to  grant  Perseus  a  peace,  216.  his 
abject  flattery  in  the  senate,  233.  war  of  Prusias  with  Atta- 
1  us,  234.  the  senate  oblige  him  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  to 
make  Attalus  satisfaction,  ib.  Prusias,  intending  to  put  his  son 
Nicomedes  to  death,  is  killed  by  him,  ib. 

Prytanis,  name  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  Corinth,  i.  208. 

Psalm  1.  1.  illustrated,  ii.  198. 

Psammenitus,  king  of  Egypt,  is  conquered  by  Cambyses,  who 
uses  him  with  clemency,  i.  70.  endeavours  to  reascend  the 
throne,  and  is  put  to  death,  ib. 

Psammeticus,  one  of  this  twelve  kings  who  reigned  at  the 
same  time  in  Egypt,  is  banished  into  the  fens,  and  on  what  oc¬ 
casion,  i.  66.  he  defeats. the  other  eleven  kings,  and  remains 
sole  monarch  of  Egypt,  ib.  makes  war  against  the  king  of  As¬ 
syria,  ib.  besieges  Azotus,  and  takes  it  after  a  siege  of  twenty- 
nine  years,  ib.  prevents. the  Scythians  from  invading  Egypt, 
ib.  his  method  of  knowing  whether  the  Egyptians  were  the 
most  ancient  people  of  the  earth,  ib. 

Psammis,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  67. 

Ptolemais,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  is  married  to  Deme¬ 
trius  Poliorcetes,  ii.  52. 

Ptolemy,  son  of  Amyntas  II.  disputes  the  crown  with  Per- 
diccas,  i.  479.  Pelopidas  excludes  him  from  the  throne,  ib. 

Ptolemy,  son  of  Seleucus,  is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  i. 
542. 

Ptolemy  I.,  son  of  Lagus,  one  of  Alexander’s  generals,  takes 
several  cities  of  India,  1.  581.  is  dangerously  wounded  at  the 
siege  of  a  city  of  India,  589.  is  cured  soon  after,  ib.  provinces 
which  fell  to  him  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  ii  .12.  he  caus¬ 
es  the  body  of  Alexander  to  be  carried  to  Alexandria,  18.  en¬ 
ters  into  a  league  with  Antipater,  Craterus,  and  Antigonus, 
against  Perdiccas  and  Eumenes,  19.  makes  himself  master  of 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Judeea,  21.  takes  Jerusalem,  ib.  forms  a 
league  with  Seleucus,  Cassander,  and  Lysimachus,  against 
Antigonus,  31.  seizes  the  island  of  Cyprus,  33.  defeats  Deme¬ 
trius  in  battle,  ib.  and  makes  himself  master  of  Tyre,  ib.  defeat 
of  one  of  his  generals  by  Demetrius,  ib.  different  expeditions 
of  Ptolemy  against  Antigonus,  35.  .Ptolemy  is  defeated  by  De¬ 
metrius,  who  takes  from  him  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  39,  &c.  as¬ 
sumes  the  title  of  king,  ib.  sends  aid  to  the  Rhodians  besieged 
by  Demetrius,  43.  the  Rhodians,  in  gratitude,  give  him  the  ti¬ 
tle  of  Soter,  44.  Ptolemy  allies  himself  with  Seleucus,  Cassan¬ 
der,  and  Lysimachus,  against  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  46. 
those  four  princes  divide  the  empire  of  Alexander  amongst 
them,  47.  Ptolemy  retakes  the  island  of  Cyprus  from  Deme¬ 
trius,  50.  renews  the  league  with  Lysimachus,  and  Seleucus 
against  Demetrius,  51.  abdicates  the  throne  to  his  son  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  53.  death  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  55.  praise  of  that 
prince,  ib.  famous  library  which  he  caused  to  be  erected  at  Al¬ 
exandria,  54. 

Ptolemv  11.,  surnamed  Philadelphus,  is  placed  by  his  father 
Ptolemy  Soter  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt,  ii.  53.  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  reign,  58.  his  resentment  against  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus,  ib.  he  causes  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  translated  into 
Greek,  to  adorn  his  library,  63.  cultivates  the  amity  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  74.  his  liberality  to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  ib.  sends 
aid  to  the  Athenians  besieged  by  Antigonus,  74.  revolt  of  Ma¬ 
gas  against  Ptolemy,  75.  the  latter  quells  a  conspiracy  against 
his  person,  ib.  works  of  Ptolemy  of  advantage  to  commerce, 
76.  comes  to  an  accommodation  with  Magas,  ib.  war  between 
Ptolemy  and  Antiochus.  77.  peace  between  those  princes,  ib. 
death  of  Ptojemy  Philadelphus,  79.  character  and  qualities  of 
that  prince,  ib.  his  taste  for  arts  and  sciences,  ib.  his  applica¬ 
tion  to  make  commerce  flourish  in  his  dominions,  76. 

Ptolemy  III.,  surnamed  Euergetes,  succeeds  his  father 
Ptolemy,  Philadelphus,  ii.  79.  avenges  the  death  of  his  sister 
Berenice,  puts  Laodice  to  death,  and  seizes  part  of  Asia,  80. 
in  returning  from  that  expedition  he  goes  to  Jerusalem,  and 
offers  sacrifices  there  to  the  God  of  Israel,  81.  league  of  Antio¬ 
chus  Hierax  and  Seleucus  Callinicus,  against  Ptolemy,  ib.  the 
latter  comes  to  an  accommodation  with  Seleucus,  82.  causes 
Antiochus  to  be  seized,  and  imprisons  him,  ib.  augments  the 
library  of  Alexandria,  ib.  gives  Joseph,  the  nephew  of  Onias, 
the  farm  of  the  revenues  of  the  provinces  of  Ccele-syria,  Phoe¬ 
nicia,  Judaea,  and  Samaria,  83.  arrival  of  Cleomenes  at  the 
court  of  Egypt,  101.  death  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  ib.  Ptolemy’s 
liberality  to  the  Rhodians.  102. 

Ptolemy  IV.,  surnamed  Philopator,  ascends  the  throne  of 
Egypt  after  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  ii.  101.  injustice 
and  cruelty  of  that  prince  to  Cleomenes,  111.  Antiochus  the 
Great  undertakes  to  recover  Coele-syria  from  Ptolemy,  103. 
short  truce  between  those  two  princes,  107.  Ptolemy  gains  a 
great  victory  over  Antiochus  at  Raphia,  108.  comes  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  ib.  rage  and  revenge  of  Ptolemy  against  the  Jews,  be¬ 
cause  they  refused  to  let  him  enter  into  the  sanctuary,  ib.  he 

f grants  Antiochus  peace,  ib.  the  Egyptians  revolt  against  Phi- 
opatorf  109.  that  prince  gives  .himself  up  to  all  manner  of  ex¬ 
cesses,  ib.  puts  Arsinoe,  his  wife  and  sister,  to  death,  ib.  dies 
worn  out  with  debauches,  133. 

Ptolemy  V.,  called  Epiphanes,  at  the  age  of  five  years  as¬ 
cends  the  throne  of  Egypt,  after  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Philo¬ 
pator,  ii.  133.  Antiochus  the  Great  and  Philip  enter  into  a 
league  to  invade  his  dominions,  ib.  Ptolemy  is  put  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  Romans,  135.  Aristomenes.  the  young 
king’s  guardian  for  the  Romans,  takes  Palestine  and  Co  le-syria 
from  Antiochus,  139.  Antiochus  retakes  those  provinces,  ib. 
Scopas’s  conspiracy  against  Ptolemy  frustrated  by  Aristom¬ 
enes,  149.  Ptolemy  is  declared  of  age,  ib.  he  marries  Cleo¬ 
patra,  daughter  of  Antiochus,  153.  makes  an  alliance  with  the 
Achteans,  175  treats  Hyrcanus,  the  son  of  Joseph,  with  great 
marks  of  favour  and  friendship,  ib.  &c.  takes  a  disgust  to  Ar- 
istonienes,  and  puts  him  to  death,  and  abandons  himself  tc  all 
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sorts  of  excesses,  ib.  the  Egyptians  form  several  conspiraciei 
against  him,  ib.  Ptolemy  chooses  Polycrates  for  his  prime  min¬ 
ister,  ib.  with  that  minister’s  assistance  he  gets  the  better  of 
the  rebels,  ib.  renews  the  alliance  with  the  Achaeans,  ib.  forms 
the  design  ot  attacking  Seleucus,  182.  the  principal  persons  of 
his  court  poison  him,  ib. 

Ptolemy  VI.,  called  Philometor,  at  six  years  old  succeeds 
his  father  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  ii.  183.  ground  of  the  war  be¬ 
tween  Ptolemy  and  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  192.  coronation  ot 
Ptolemy,  193.  is  defeated  by  Antiochus,  ib.  loses  a  second  bat¬ 
tle  against  Antiochus,  and  is  taken  prisoner,  194.  the  Alexan¬ 
drians  elect  his  brother  Ptolemy  Euergetes  II.  surnamed  also 
Physcon,  in  hisplace,  ib.  Antiochus  replaces  Philometor  in  ap¬ 
pearance  upon  the  throne,  195.  the  two  brothers  unite  and 
reign  jointly,  ib.  the  Romans  prevent  Antiochus  from  disturb¬ 
ing  them,  196.  Philometor  is  dethroned  by  his  brother  Phys¬ 
con,  247.  he  goes  to  Rome  to  implore  the  senate’s  clemency,  ib. 
the  Romans  divide  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  between  the  two 
brothers,  ib.  new  differences  arise  between  Philometor  and 
Physcon,  ib.  Philometor  refuses  to  evacuate  the  island  of  Cy¬ 
prus,  248.  gains  a  victory  over  Physcon,  and. takes  him  prison¬ 
er,  ib.  pardons  him  and  restores  him  his  dominions,  ib.  marries 
his  daughter  Cleopatra  to  Alexander  Bala,  250.  permits  Onias 
to  build  a  temple  for  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  ib.  marches  to  the  aid 
ol  Alexander  his  son-in-law,  attacked  by  Demetrius,  251.  Apol¬ 
lonius’s  plot  against  Ptolemy,  ib.  upon  the  refusal  of  Alexan¬ 
der  to  deliver  up  that  traitor,  Philometor  takes  his  daughter 
from  him,  gives  her  to  Demetrius,  and  aids  him  in  ascending 
his  father’s  throne,  ib.  &c. 

Ptolemy  VII.,  called  Euergetes  11.  and  Physcon,  son  of  Ptol¬ 
emy  Epiphanes,  is  placed  by  the  Alexandrians  upon  the  throne 
of  Egypt  in  his  eldest  brother’s  stead,  ii.  194.  the  two  brothers 
unite  and  reign  jointly,  ib.  they  prepare  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  attack  of  Antiochus,  195.  the  Romans  oblige  that 
prince  to  leave  those  two  princes  in  tranquillity,  196.  Physcon 
dethrones  Philometor,  247.  the  Romans  divide  the.  kingdom  be¬ 
tween  the  .two  brothers,  ib.  Physcon  dissatisfied  with  the  part 
given  to  him,  goes  to  Rome,  and  demands  to  be.  put  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  284.  the  Romans  adj  idge  it  to  him, 
ib.  the  people  of  Cyrenaica  oppose  Physcon’s  entrance  into 
their  country,  248.  that  prince  re-establishes  himself  in  that 
country,  and  gives  occasion  to  attempts  against  his  life  by  his 
bad  conduct,  ib.  makes  a  second  voyage  to  Rome,  and  carries 
his  complaints  thither  against  his  brother,  ib.  undertakes  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  ib.  Philometor 
defeats  and  takes  him  prisoner,  and  afterwards  generously  re¬ 
stores  him  his  dominions,  ib.  Physcon  marries  Cleopatra,  the 
v/idow  of  Philometor,  ascends  the  throne  of  Egypt,  and  puts 
hie  brother’s  son  to  death,  251.  Physcon’s  excess  of  folly  and 
debauchery,  255.  Scipio  Africanus  the  Younger  goes  to  that 
prince’s  court,  ib.  Physcon  puts  away  Cleopatra,  and  marries 
her  daughter,  by  Philometor,  named  also  Cleopatra,  259.  hor¬ 
rible  cruelties  which  he  commits  in  Egypt,  ib.  a  general  revolt 
compels  him  to  quit  the  kingdom,  ib.  new  cruelties  of  Phys¬ 
con,  ib.  returns  into  Egypt,  and  reascends  the  throne,  ib.  sup¬ 
ports  the  impostor  Alexander  Zebina.,  and  lends  him  an  army 
to  place  him  upon  the  throne  of  Syria,  ib.  gives  his  daughter 
Tryphena  in  marriage  to  Grypus,  260.  Physcon’s  death,  261. 

Ptolemy  VIII.,  called  Lathyrus,  succeeds  his  father  Phys¬ 
con,  ii.  261..  Cleopatra,  his  mother,  obliges  him  to  repudiate 
his  eldest  sister,  and  marry  Selene  his  youngest,  ib.  Lathyrus 
aids  Antiochus  the  Qyzicenian  against  John  Hyrcanus,  262. 
Cleopatra  takes  her  daughter  Selene  from  Lathyrus,  and  obli¬ 
ges  him  to  quit  Egypt,  and  content  himself  with  the  kingdom 
of  Cyprus,  263.  Lathyrus  sends  an  army  to  besiege  Ptolemais, 
and  marches  in  person  against  Alexander,  king  of  the  Jews, 
over  whom  he  gains  a  great  victorytib.  barbarous  action  of 
Lathyrus  after  the  battle,  ib.  raises  the  siege  of  Ptolemais, 
264.  makes  an  ineffectual  attempt  against  Egypt,  ib.  is  recall¬ 
ed  by  the  Alexandrians,  and  replaced  upon  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  265.  a  rebellion  rises  up  against  him  in  Egypt,  ib 
Lathyrus  destroys  Thebes,  whither  the  rebels  had  retired,  ib 
he  dies  soon  after,  ib. 

Ptolemy  JX.,  king  of  Egypt.  See  Alexander  1.  son  of  Phys 

Ptolemy  X.,  son  of  Alexander  I.,  king  of  Egypt.  See  Alex¬ 
ander  II. 

P 
ans 

268.  causes  himself  to  be  declared  the  triend  and  ally  ot  the 
Roman  people  by  the  influence  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  330.  op¬ 
presses  his  subjects  in  consequence  with  taxations,  ib.  is  de¬ 
throned,  ib.  the  Alexandrianssub9tit.ute  his  daughter  Berenice 
in  his  place,  ib.  he  goes  to  Rome,  arid  with  money  gains  the 
suffrages  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  commonwealth  for  his 
re-establishment,  331.  causes  most  of  the  ambassadors  sent  by 
the  Egyptians  to  Rome,  to  justify  their  revolt,  to  be  murdered, 
ib.  an  oracle  of  the  Sibyl  is  set  up  against  him,  ib.  Gabimus  re¬ 
instates  him  upon  the  throne,  332.  Auletes  puts  his  daughter 
Berenice  to  death,  ib.  his  ingratitude  and  perfidy  to  Rabirius, 
ib.  death  of  Auletes,  333. 

Ptolemy  XII.,  son  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  reigns  after  his  fath¬ 
er  with  his  sister  Cleopatra,  ii.  333.  he  expels  Cleopatra,  ib. 
causes  Pompey  to  be  assassinated  by  the  advice  ofTheodotus, 
ib.  Caesar  makes  himself  judge  between  Ptolemy  and  Cleopa¬ 
tra,  334.  he  secures  the  person  of  Ptolemy,  ib.  releases  him, 
336.  Ptolemy  renews  the  war  against  Caesar,  ib.  is  defeated, 
and  drowned  in  the  Nile,  endeavouring  to  escape,  ib. 

Ptolemy  I.,  king  of  Cyprus,  brother  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  is 
deposed  by  the  Romans,  who  confiscate  his  treasures,  ii.  269. 
he  poisons  himself,  ib.  . 

Ptolemy  II..  son  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  is  made  kingol  Cyprus 
by  Caesar,  ii.  335.  Caesar  gives  him  the  crown  of  Egypt  jointly 
with  Cleopatra,  336.  death  of  Ptolemy,  poisoned  by  that  prin¬ 
cess,  ib.  ...... 

Ptolemy,  son  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  is  proclaimed  king 
of  Syria  by  Antony,  ii.  340.  __ 

Ptolemy  Apion,  natural  son  of  Physcon,  is  made  king  of  Cy¬ 
renaica  by, his  father,  ii.  261.  he  leaves  his  kingdom  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans  at  his  death,  264.  ,  .  r-  o.  i  ci 

Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  or  the  Thunder,  son  of  Ptolemy  Sotfer, 
quits  the  court,  and  retires  first  to  Lysimachus,  and  afterwards 
to  Seleucus,  ii.  53.  he  engages  the  latter  in  a  war  with  Lysim¬ 
achus,  59.  assassinates  Seleucus  and  possesses  himself  of  his 
dominions,  60.  marries  his  sister  Arsinoe,  widow  ol  Lysima¬ 
chus.  and  causes  her  two  children  bythat prince  to  be  mur¬ 
dered,  ib.  banishes  her  into  Samothracia,  61.  is  soon  alter  pun¬ 
ished  for  those  parricides  by  the  Gauls,  who  kill  him  in  a  bat- 

Ptolemv  Macron,  governor  of  the  island  of  Cyprus  under 
Ptolemy  Philometor,  revolts  against  that  prince,  enters  into 
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the  service  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.and  gives  him  possession 
of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  ii.  193.  Antiochus  gives  him  a  share  in 
his  confidence,  and  the  government  of  Ccele-syria  and  Pales¬ 
tine,  ib.  he  marches  against  the  Jews,  and  is  defeated  by  Judas 
Maccabaeus,  200.  becomes  a  friend  to  the  Jews,  246.  Antiochus 
Eupator  deprives  him  of  his  government,  ib.  Ptolemy,  through 
despair,  poisons  himself,  ib. 

Ptolemy,  son  of  Pyrrhus,  is  killed  in  a  battle  against  the 
Lacedaemonians,  ii.  72. 

Ptolemy,  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  Philip,  unites  with 
Apelles  in  his  conspiracy  against  that  prince,  ii.  116.  Philip 
causes  him  to  be  put  to  death,  118. 

Pul,  king  of  the  Assyrians,  who  repents  upon  the  preaching 
of  Jonah,  1. 139. 

Pulcher,  (P.  Claudius.)  consul,  is  beaten  at  sea  by  Adherbal 
the  Carthaginian  general,  i.  94. 

Punic :  origin  and  signification  of  that  word,  i.  28.  Punic  wars, 
70, 98, 121. 

Pydna,  city  of  Macedonia,  is  subjected  by  Philip,  i.  504.  fa¬ 
mous  victory  gained  by  Paulus  iEmilius  over  Perseus,  near 
that  city,  ii.  222. 

Pylos,  a  small  city  of  Messenia,  taken  by  the  Athenians  du¬ 
ring  the  Peloponnesian  war,  i.  148. 

Pyramid.  Description  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  i.  45.  judg¬ 
ment  to  be  formed  of  those  famous  structures,  ib. 

Pyrrhus,  general  of  the  AEtolians,  is  twice  beaten  by  Philip, 
51.  122. 

Pyrrhus,  son  of  AEacides,  king  of  Epirus,  flies  from  the  fury 
of  the  rebels,  ii.  49.  he  is  re-established  upon  the  throne  of  Epi¬ 
rus  by  Glaucias,  king  of  lllyrium,  ib.  the  Molossians  revolt 
against  him,  and  plunder  all  his  riches,  ib.  he  retires  to  De¬ 
metrius,  son  of  Antigonus,  ib.  distinguishes  himself  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Ipsus,  ib.  goes  to  Egypt  as  a  hostage  for  Demetrius,  ib. 
marries  Antigone,  daughter  of  Berenice,  50.  Ptolemy  gives 
him  a  fleet  and  money,  of  which  he  makes  use  for  repossessing 
himself  of  his  dominions,  ib.  Pyrrhus  takes  Macedonia  from 
Demetrus,  and  is  declared  king  of  it,  51.  he  divides  that  king¬ 
dom  with  Lysimachus,  ib.  is  soon  obliged  to  quit  it,  52.  the 
Tarentines  call  in  Pyrrhus  to  their  aid,  against  the  Romans, 
64.  that  prince  goes  to  Italy,  65.  he  defeats  the  consul  Levinus, 
66.  causes  proposals  of  peace  to  be  made  to  the  Romans,  ib. 
conversation  of  Pyrrhus  with  Fabricius,  67.  Pyrrhus  gains  a 
second  advantage  over  the  Romans,  69.  expeditions  of  Pyrrhus 
in  Sicily,  ib.  he  returns  into  Italy,  70.  plunders  the  temple  of 
Proserpine  in  the  country  of  the.  Locrians,  ib.  is  defeated  by 
the  Romans,  ib.  returns  into  Epirus,  ib.  throws  himself  into 
Macedonia,  and  makes  himself  master  of  it.  for  a  lime,  after 
having  defeated  Antigonus,  71.  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  into 
Peloponnesus,  ib.  be  besieges  Sparta  ineffectually,  72.  is  killed 
at  the  siege  of  Argos,  73.  good  and  bad  qualities  of  Pyrrhus,  ib. 
&c. 

Pythagoras,  a  Lacedaemonian,  commands  part  of  the  fleet  of 
Cyrus  the  Younger,  in  the  expedition  of  that  prince  against  his 
brother  Artaxerxes,  i.  353. 

Pythagoras,  son  of  Evagoras,  defends  the  city  of  Salamis, 
besiegedby  Artaxerxes,  during  his  father’s  absence,  i.  376. 

Pythagoras,  philosopher,  i.  295.  he  goes  to  Italy  and  settles 
at  Crotona,  where  he  opens  a  school  of  philosophy,  ib.  novici¬ 
ate  of  silence  which  he  makes  bis  disciples  observe,  ib. 

Pytharocus  of  Cyzious  gains  the  favour  of  Cyrus,  who  gives 
him  the  revenues  of  seven  cities  for  a  pension,  i.  190. 

Pytheas,  magistrate  of  the  Boeotians,  induces  them  to  unite 
their  forces  with  those  of  the  Achaeans  against  the  Romans, 
ii.  239.  Metellus  puts  him  to  death,  ib. 

Pytheas,  famous  astronomer  and  geographer,  ii.  2<J6. 

Pythia,  name  of  the  priestess  of  Apollo  ai  Delphi,  l.  420. 

Pythian,  celebrated  games  of  Greece,  i.  519. 

Pythias,  friend  of  Damon :  trial  to  which  their  friendship  was 
put.  i.  450. 

Pythius,  Lydian  prince,  generous  offer  which  he  makes 
Xerxes  of  his  riches,  i.  250.  means  which  the  princess  his  wife 
uses  to  make  him  sensible  of  the  injustice  and  absurdity  of  his 
conduct,  ib.  cruelty  which  Pythius  experiences  from  Xerxes, 

Pythodorus,  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  the  aid  of  the  Leon- 
tines,  is  banished  for  not  having  undertaken  the  conquest  of 
Sicily,  i.  317. 

Python,  of  Byzantium,  famous  rhetorician,  is  deputed  by 
Philip  to  the  Thebans  to  incline  them  to  peace,  i.  520. 


a. 

R. 


Quoit.  See  Discus. 

Rabirius  Posthumus,  Roman  knight,  goes  to  Ptolemy  Au 
letes,  in  order  to  be  paid  the  sums  he  had  lent  that  prince  at 
Rome,  ii.  233,  perfidy  of  Ptolemy  towards  hjm.  ib.  Rabirius  is 
accused  at  Rome  of  having  assisted  Ptolemy  in  corrupting  the 
senate,  ib.  Cicero  undertakes  his  defence,  ib. 

Race.  See  Course. 

Rngau  ;  name  of  the  plain  where  Nabuchodonosor  conquer¬ 
ed  Phraortes,  i.  146. 

Raineses.  Miam urn,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  61.  he  makes  the  Israel¬ 
ites  suffer  infinite  hardships,  ib. 

Rammius,  citizen  of  Brundusium,  is  ordered  by  Perseus  to 
poison  Lumenes,  n.  207.  he  goes  to  Valerius  at  Chalcis,  dis¬ 
covers  the  whole  to  him,  and  follows  him  to  Rome,  ib. 

Raphia.  city  of  Palestine,  near  which  Antiochus  the  Great 
was  defeated  by  Ptolemy  Philopator,  ii.  108. 

Reading,  of  history  especially :  of  what  use  it  is  t.o  a  prince, 
i.  528.  delicacy  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  respect  to  the  books 
that  youth  were  suffered  to  read,  i.  224. 

Regillus  (L.  ./Emilius,)  is  charged  with  the  command  of  the 
Roman  fleet  in  the  room  of  Livius,  ii.  161.  he  gains  n  complete 
victory  over  Polyxenides,  Antiochus's  admiral,  162.  receives 
the  honour  of  a  triumph,  168. 

Rcgulus  (M.  Attilius,)  consul,  gains  a  great  victory  over  the 
Carthaginians  with  his  fleet,  i.  90.  he  goes  to  Africa,  ib.  the 
Romans  continue  him  in  the  command  as  proconsul,  ib.  he  de¬ 
feats  the  Carthaginians,  and  seizes  Tunis,  ib.  suffers  himself 
to  be  dazzled  by  his  glorious  successes,  91.  is  defeated  and  ta¬ 
ken  prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians,  92.  the  Carthaginians  send 
him  to  Rome  to  proposefthe  exchange  of  prisoners,  93.  at  his 
return  they  put  him  to  a  cruel  death,  ib. . 

Religion.  Origin  and  source  of  the.  religion  of  the  ancients, 
i.  415.  attention  of  the  ancients  in  discharging  all  the  duties 
of  religion,  i.  198.  the  veil  of  religion  often  serves  to  cover  the 
mo9t  criminal  designs,  and  the  most  unjust  enterprises,  265. 

Rcomithras,  one  of  the  revolted  chiefs  against  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  delivers  up  the  principal  rebels  to  that  prince, 
to  make  his  own  peace,  ana  keeps  the  money  which  he  had 
brought  from  Egypt  for  the  confederacy,  i  488. 


Resurrection  of  the  body.  Confused  notions  which  the  an¬ 
cients  had  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  l.  342. 

Retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  after  the  battle  of  Cun- 
axa,  i.  359.  their  march  to  Opis,  358.  the  Zabatus.ib.  here  the 
Greek  generals  were  treacherously  murdered  by  lissapnern.es, 
ib.  their  march  to  Nineveh,  ib.  they  cross  the  Carduchian 
mountains,  360.  are  stopped  at  the  ridge  of  Zaco,  ib.  cross  the 
Tigris,  ib.  march  through  the  Armenian  plains  to  the  lele bo¬ 
as,  ib.  their  march,  361,  &c.  sail  to  Sinope,  to  Heraclea,  &c. 
362.  march  towards  Byzantium,  ib.  engage  in  the  service  ol 

Rhadamanthus,  brother  of  Minos,  is  appointed  by  that  prince 
to  administer  justice  in  his  capital  city,  l.  4UU. 

Rhampsinitus,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  63.  tv  :  : 

Rhegium,  city  of  Sicily,  forms  a  league  against  Dionysius*  l 
443.  it  makes  peace  with  that  tyrant,  ib.  its  refusal  to  give  him 
a  wife,  and  the  insolent  answer  with  which  that  refusal  is  at¬ 
tended,  444.  Dionysius  besieges  it  out  of  revenge,  447-  misera¬ 
ble  fate  of  that  city,  ib-  a  Roman  legion,  by  the  aid  of  th& 
Mamertines,  comes  and  settles  there,  after  having  expelled 
the  inhabitants,  89.  the  Romans  re-establish  the  inhabitants, 

Rhisiases,  Achaean,  by  menaces  obliges  his  son  Memnon,  who 
was  chief  magistrate,  not  to  oppose  the  treaty  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  ii.  142.  „  .  .  „ 

Rhodes,  island  and  city  of  Asia  Minor,  takes  up  arms  against 
Athens,  i.  49.  it  is  declared  free,  494.  it  is  subjected  by  Mauso- 
lus,  king  ofCaria,  ib.  the  Rhodians  undertake  to  dethrone  Ar¬ 
temisia,  widow  of  that  prince,  ib.  that,  princess  takes  their 
city,  ib.  the  death  of  Artemisia  re-estabhshes  their  liberty,  lb. 
the  Rhodians  refuse  to  aid  Antigonus  against  Ptolemy,  i.  40.  De- 
metrius  besieges  their  city,  ib.  he  raises  the  siege  a  year  after 
by  a  peace  very  honourable  for  the  Rhodians,  44.  makes  them 
a  present  of  all  the  machines  of  war  which  he  had  employed  in 
that  siege,  ib.  the  Rhodians  erect  the  famous  Colossus, .with 
the  money  raised  by  the  sale  of  those  machines,  ib.  their  impi¬ 
ous  flattery  of  Ptolemy,  to  express  their  gratitude  for  the  aid 
he  had  given  them  during  that  siege,  ib.  great  earthquake  at 
Rhodes,  53.  emulation  of  the  neighbouring  princes  in  consoling 
that  afflicted  city,  ib.  destruction  of  the  famous  Colossus,  ib. 
war  between  the  Rhodians  and  Byzantines,  and  the  cause  of 
it,  105.  peace  is  restored  between  the  two  peoples,  ib.  war  be¬ 
tween  the  Rhodians  and  Philip,  134.  they  defeat  Hannibal  at 
sea,  162.  dispute  between  the  Rhodians  .and  Eurnene9.  before 
the  Romans,  concerning  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia,  165.  cru¬ 
elty.  of  the  Rhodians  to  the  Lycians,  the  Rhodians  signalize 
their  zeal  for  Rome  in  the  war  with  Perseus,  209.  they  send 
ambassadors  to  Rome,  and  to  the  Roman  army  in  Macedonia, 
who  speak  there  in  favour  of  Perseus  with  extraordinary  in¬ 
solence,  216.  they  send  deputies  to  Rome,  who  endeavour  tc 
appease  the  anger  of  the  senate,  229.  after  long  and  warm  so¬ 
licitations,  they  succeed  in  being  admitted  into  the  alliance  of 
the  Roman  people,  230.  . 

Rhodoguna,  daughter  of  Mithridates,.kiog  of  the  Parthians, 
is  married  to  Demetrius,  king  of  Syria,  ii.  254. 

Rhone,  river.  Passage  of  the  Rhone  by  Hannibal,  1.  101. 

Riches,  contempt  which  the  ancient  Scythians  had  for  rich 
es,i.  233. 

Richlieu  (.Cardinal,)  composed  dramatic  pieces,  and  piqued 
himself  upon  excelling  in  that  study,  i.  449.  .  . 

Romans.  First  treaty  between  the  Romans  and  Carthagini¬ 
ans,  i.  80.  the  Romans  send  deputies  to  collect  the  laws  of  the 
cities  of  Greece,  272.  second  treaty  between  the  Romans  and 
Carthaginians,  i.  84.  war  between  the  Romans  and  Pyrrhus,  ii. 
64.  they  are  defeated  in  two  battles  by  that  prince,  66.  gain  a 
great  victory  over  Pyrrhus,  and  oblige  .him  to  quit  Italy,  70. 
punish  their  citizens  who  had  settled  in  Rhegium,  i.  57.  send 
ambassadors  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  make  an  alliance 
with  that  prince,  ii.  74.  aid  the  Mamertines  against  the  Car 
thaginians,  i.  89.  form  the  design  of  fitting  out  a  fleet  for  the 
first  time,  90.  beat  the  Carthaginians,  first  near  the  coast  of 
Mvle,  and  afterwards  near  Ecnomos,  ib.  they  pass  over  into 
Africa,  ib.  are  at  first  victorious,  and  afierwards  defeated,  ib. 
defeat  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  sight  of  Sicily,  93.  go  to  Sicily 
and  form  the  siege  of  Lilyhasum,  ib.  are  defeated  at  sea,  94. 
gain  a  great  victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  to  whom  they 
grant  peace,  ib.  take  Sardinia  from  the  Carthaginians,  98. 
drive  Teuta  out  of  lllyrium,  ii.  88.  send  a  solemn  embassy  into 
Greece  to  notify  their  treaty  with  the  Illyrians,  ib.  the  Corinth¬ 
ians  admit  them  to  the  Isthmian  games,  and  the  Athenians 
grant  them  the  freedom  of  their  city,  ib.  the  Romans  drive  De¬ 
metrius  of  Pharos  out  of  lllyrium,  112.  they  send  ambassadors 
to  demand  him  of  Philip,  who  refuses,  to  deliver  him  up,  ib. 
declare  war  against  the  Carthaginians,  i.  100.  are  defeated  mar 
the  Ticinus,  103.  near  Trebia,  104.  and  the  lake  of  Thrasyme- 
nus,  106  make  several  conquests  in  Spain,  107.  lose  a  great 
battle  near  Cannae,  ib.  Hannibal  besieges  Rome,  110.  the  Ro 
mans  are  defeated  in  Spain,  111.  they  gain  a  great  battle  over 
Asdrubal.  ib.  go  over  into  Africa,  1 12.  defeat  the  Carthagini 
ans  near  Zama,  oblige  them  to  demand  peace,  and  grant  il 
them,  113.  send  deputies  to  Ptolemy  ami  Cleopatra  to  renew 
their  ancient  alliance  with  Egypt,  ii.  109.  gain  an  advantage 
over  Philip  at  Apollonia,  120.  break  with  Hieronymus,  297. 
upon  the  news  of  that  prince’s  death,  they  send  Marcellus  into 
Sicily,  ib.  lhat  general  takes  Syracuse,  303.  alliance  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  with  the  yEtolians,  121.  the  Romans  send  Sulpitius  to 
the  aid  of  the  A3tolians  against. Philip,  120.  various  expedi¬ 
tions  of  that  p  net  or  jn  Macedonia,  ib.  general  peace  between 
the  Romans  and  Philip,  in  which  the  allies  on  both  sides  are 
included,  131.  the  Romans  accept  the  guardianship  of  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes,  135.  they  declare  war  against  Philip,  136.  defeat 
that  prince  in  a  battle,  138.  employ  their  influence  with  An¬ 
tiochus  to  induce  him  not  to  make  war  against  Attains,  139. 
expeditions  of  the  Romans  in  Phocis,  141.  they  make  a  treaty 
with  Nabis,  143.  gain  a  famous  victory  over  Philip  near  Sco- 
tussa  and  Cynocephalaj,  145.  grant  that  prince  peace,  ib.  they 
reinstate  Greece  .in  its  ancient  liberty,  146.  send  an  embassy  to 
Antiochus,  148.  it  tends  only  to  dispose  both  sides  to  an  open 
rupture,  ib.  they  make  war  against  Nabis,  149.  oblige  him  to 
demand  peace,  and  grant  it  to  him,  151.  every  preparation  is 
made  tor  a  war  between  the  Romans  and  Antiochus,  152.  mu¬ 
tual  embassies  on  both  sides  without  effect,  ib.  the  Romans 
send  troops  against  Nabis,  who  had  broken  the  treaty,  154. 
they  declare  war  against  Antiochus,  158.  gain  an  advantage 
over  that,  prince  at,  Thermopylie,  159.  defeat  Polyxenides,  An¬ 
tiochus  s  admiral,  on  two  occasions,  161.  go  to  Asia,  and  gain 
a  great  victory  over  Antiochus  near  Magnesia,  165.  grant,  him 
peace,  reduce  the  AJtolians,  and  grant  them  peace, J 66.  sub¬ 
jects  the  Gauls  of  Asia,  170,  &c.  complaints  against  Philip 
carried  to  Rome,  ib.  the  Romans  send  commissioners  to  exam¬ 
ine  into  those  complaints,  and  to  take  cognizance  oi  the  ill 
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treatment  of  Sparta  by  the  Achasans,  ib.  new  complaints  car¬ 
ried  to  Rome  against  Philip*  183.  the  Romans  send  back  his 
son  Demetrius  with  ambassadors,  ib.  they  send  ambassadors 
into  Macodoma,  to  have  an  eye  upon  the  conduct  of  Perseus, 
205.  they  break  with  that  prince,  208.  war  declared  in  form, 
210.  the  Romans  are  worsted  near  the  river  Peneus,212.  the 
senate  makes  a  wise  decree  to  put  a  stop  to  the  avarice  ot  the 
generals  and  magistrates,  who  oppressed  the  allies,  214.  the 
Romans  penetrate  into  Macedonia,  ib.  <fcc.  they  conquer  Geo- 
tius,  king  of  lllyrium,  216.  gain  a  great  victory  over  Perseus 
near  the  city  of  Pydna,  22j.  that  prince  is  taken  with  his  chil¬ 
dren,  225.  decree  of  the  senate,  which  grants  liberty  to  the 
Macedonians  and  Illyrians,  226.  the  Romans  oblige  Antioch  us 
Epiphanes  to  quit  Egypt,  and  to  leave  the  two  reigning  broth¬ 
ers  in  peace,  196.  their  cruel  treatment  of  the  iEtolians,  231. 
all.  n  general  who  had  favoured  Perseus  are  cited  to  Rome,  to 
answer  for  their  conduct  there,  ib.  a  thousand  Ach®ans  car¬ 
ried  thither,  232.  the  senate  banishes  them  into  several  towns 
of  Italy,  ib.  after  seventeen  years  of  banishment,  they  are  sent 
back  into  their  own  country,  233.  they  refuse  Eumenes  entrance 
into  Rome,  ib.  the  Romans  divide  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  be¬ 
tween  Philometorand  Physcon,247.  one  ot  their  ambassadors 

is.killed  in  Syria,  ib. - The  Romans  declare  the  Jews  their 

friends  and  allies,  249.  they  acknowledge  Demetrius  king  of 
Syria,  250.  conquer  the  Ligurians,  and  give  their  territory  to 
the  people  of  Marseilles,  235.  defeat  Andriscus,  and  two  more 
adventurers,  who  had  possessed  themselves  of  Macedonia,  and 
reduce  that  kingdom  into  a  Roman  province,  237,  &c.  declare 
war  against  the  Carthaginians,  i.  122.  order  them  to  abandon 
Carthage,  123.  besiege  and  demolish  it  entirely,  124. See.  de¬ 
cree  of  the  senate  for  separating  several  cities  from  the  Achee- 
an  league,  ii.  238,  &c.  troubles  in  Achaia,  ib.  the  Romans  de¬ 
feat  the  Acheeans,  and  take  Thebes.  239.  they  gain  another 
victory  over  the  Ach&ans,  take  Corinth,  and  burn  it,  242.  re¬ 
duce  Greece  into  a  Roman  province,  ib.  renew  the  treaties 
made  with  the  Jews,  253.  inherit  the  riches  and  dominions  of 
Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  256.  reduce  Aristonicus,  who  had 
possessed  himself  ot  them,  257.  Ptolemy  Apion,  kingofCyre- 
naica,  and  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bythynia,  leave  me  Romans 
their  dominions  at  their  death,  264,  &c.  the  Romans  reduce 
those  kingdoms  into  Roman  provinces,  ib.  they  re-establish  the 
kings  of  Cappadocia  and  Bithynia,  expelled  by  Mithridates, 
309.  first  war  of  the  Romans  against  Mit  hridates,  ib.  massacre 
of  all  the  Romans  and  Italians  in  Asia  Minor.  310.  the  Romans 
gain  three  great  battles  against  the  generals  of  Mithridates,  3 11, 
313.  they  grant  that  prince  peace,  314.  second  war  ot  the  Ro¬ 
mans  with  Mithridates,  315.  they  are  defeated  by  that  prince 
in  a  battle,  316.  gain  a  greal  victory  over  him,  and  compel  him 
to  retire  into  Armenia,  to  Tigranes,  his  son-in-law,  318,  319. 
declare  war  against  Tigranes,  and  defeat  him  in  a  battle,  221. 
second  victory  of  the  Romans  over  tbe  united  forces  ot  Mith¬ 
ridates  and  Tigranes,  323.  they  again  gain  several  victories 
over  Mithridates,  who  had  recovered  his  dominions,  326.  sub¬ 
ject  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  ib.  drive  Antiochus  Asiaticus 
out  of  Syria,  and  reduce  that  kingdom  into  a  Roman  prov¬ 
ince,  327. - The  Romans,  by  the  will  of  Alexander  kingof 

Egypt,  are  declared  heirs  of  his  dominions,  268.  end  ot  the  war 
with  Mithridates,  329.  the  Romans  drive  Ptolemy  out  of  Cy¬ 
prus,  and  confiscate  his  treasures,  269.  they  invade  Parthia, 
and  are  defeated,  277,<fec.  declare  Ptolemy  Auletes  their  friend 
and  ally,  330.  reduce  Egypt  into  a  Roman  province,  344.  Cap¬ 
padocia  is  also  reduced  into  a  Roman  province.  289.  reflection 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  Romans  towards  the  states  of  Greece, 
and  the  kings  both  of  Europe  and  Asia.  168.  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks,  242.  Roman  haughtiness, 
196.  setting  out  of  the  consul  and  army,  208.  difference  of  taste 
)f  the  Romans  and  Greeks  in  respect  to  shows,  i.  429. 

Rosaces,  governor  of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  commands  a  detach- 

Sent  of  Oehu8’8  army  in  that  prince’s  expedition  against 
gypt,  i.  496. 

Rosaces,  Persian  lord,  gives  proofs  of  his  valour  at  the  battle 
>f  the  Granicus,  i.  534. 

Rowers.  Condition  of  them  among  the  ancients,  i.  412. 
Roxana,  sister  of  Statira,  queen  of  Persia.  Tragical  history 
if  that  princess,  i.  347. 

Roxana,  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  wife  of  Alexander,  i.  578.  she 
s  delivered  of  a  son  soon  after  Alexander’s  death,  ii.  12.  caus- 
ss  Statira,  Alexander’s  widow  as  well  as  herself,  to  be  put  to 
death  with  Drypetis,  Hephaestion’s  widow,  13.  Cassander  de¬ 
prives  her  of  all  the  honours  of  a  queen,  and  soon  after  puts  her 
to  death,  27,  &c. 

Roxana,  sister  of  Mithridates,  ii.  318.  deplorable  end  of  that 
princess,  ib. 

S. 

Sabacus,  king  of  ^Ethiopia,  enters  Egypt,  and  conquers  it, 
i.  64.  at  the  expiration  of  fifty  years  he  retires  voluntarily  into 
iEthiopia,  ib.  .  .  .  ___ 

Sabians,  sect  of  idolaters  in  the  East,  i.  198. 

Sabrac®,  powerful  people  of  India,  where  situate,  i.  592. 
lubjected  by  Alexander,  589.  - 

Sac®,  people  of  Assyria,  subjected  by  Cyrus,  i.  160. 
Sadducees,  a  powerful  sect  among  the  Jews:  some  account 
>f  them,  ii.  263. 

Sadyattes.  king  of  .Lydia,  i.  149.  besieges  Miletus,  ib. 

Sapes.  Abridgment  of  the  lives  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece, 

Said,  the  ancient  Thebais  of  Egypt,  i.  43. 

Sais,  city  of  the  Lower  Egypt,  i.  49. 

Salamis,  capital  city  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  i.  375. 

Salarnis,  isle  of  Greece,  famous  for  the  battle  at  sea  between 
Xerxes  and  the  Greeks,  i.  258. 

Salome,  wife  of  Aristobulus  I.  takes  the  three  princes,  her 
husband’s  brothers,  out  of  prison,  ii.  271. 

Samaria,  city  of  Palestine,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Is¬ 
rael,  i.  415.  origin  of  the  enmity  between  the  Samaritans  and 
Jews,  141.  the  Samaritans  oppose  the  Jews  at  the  time  they 
are  rebuilding^he  temple  of  Jerusalem,  174.  they  submit  to 
Alexander,  i.  551.  cannot  obtain  the  same  privileges  from  that 
prince  as  the  Jews,  554.  mutiny,  556.  Alexander  drives  them 
but  ofSamaria,  ib.  they  conform  to  the  religion  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  ii.  197.  destruction  of  Samaria  by  Hvreanus,  262. 
Sambuc®.  machine  of  war  ot  the.  ancients,  ii.  300. 

Samos,  island  and  city  of  Ionia,  1.205.  Samos  taken  and  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  Athenians,  287.  L.ysander  re-establishes  the 
ancient  inhabitants  in  it,  345.  impious  flattery  of  the  Samians 
towards  that  Lacedaemonian,  351.. 

Samothracia, island  of  the  Archipelago,  considered  as  sacred 
and  inviolable,  ii.  224. 

Sandracotta,  Indian,  possesses  himselr  of  all  the  provinces  of 
India,  which  Alexander  had  conquered,  ii.  45.  Seleucus  under¬ 


takes  to  drive  him  out  of  ‘hern,  ib.  those  two  princes  come  to 
an  accommodation,  46. 

Sun  gala,  city  ot  India,  taken  and  entirely  demolished  by  A1 
exander,  l.  585. 

Saosduchnius,  king  of  Babylon.  See  Nabuchodonosor  I. 

Sappho,  ot  M it y iene,  sur named  the  tenth  Muse,  i.  225. 

Saracus,  kingot  Assyria,  i.  141.  re  volt  of  Nabopolussar  against 
that  prince,  ib.  death  ot  Saiacus,  147. 

Sardanapalus,  king  of  Assyria,  i.  139.  his  effeminacy,  ib.  his 
deal  h,  ib. 

Sardinia,  island  of  Europe  in  the  Mediterranean,  subjected 
by  the  Carthaginians,  i.  79. 

Said  is,  a  city  ot  Lydia,  subjected  by  Cyrus,  i.  165.  it  is  taken 
and  burnt  by  Arisiagoras  and  the  Athenians, 239.  now  reuuced 
to  a  small  village  and  named  Sart,  165. 

Satire,  sort  of  poem,  i.  431. 

Satrap®,  name  given  to  the  governors  of  provinces  amongst 
the  Persians,  i.  J87- 

Saturn,  pagan  divinity,  i.  71. 

Seamma,  name  given  to  the  place  where  the  athlet®  com¬ 
bated,  l.  426.  . 

Scarpus,  general  of  Antony’s  army  in  Libya,  declares  for 
Caesar,  ii.  341. 

Soaurus,  Pornpey’s  lieutenant,  reduces  Syria  and  Damascus, 
ii.  327. 

Seaurus  (.ASmilius,)  is  deputed  by  the  Romans  to  Jugurtha, 
i.  131.  he  suffers  himself  to  be  bribed  by  that  prince,  ib. 

Scene,  or  Siage,  part  of  the  theatre  ol  the  ancients,  i.  431. 

Sciences.  See  Arts. 

Scipio  1, Publius,)  marches  into  Spain  against  Hannibal,  i. 
10 J .  he  passes  the  Po,  and  is  defeated  near  the  Ticinus,  104.  is 
sent  into  Spain,  and  joins  his  brother  On.  Scipio  there,  107. 
they  make  great  progress  there,  110.  divide  their  troops,  135. 
Publius  is  killed  in  ahattle,  ib. 

Scipio  (Cneus,)  is  sent  by  his  brother  into  Spain  to  make  head 
against  Asdrubal,  i.  102.  the  two  brothers  join  each  other,  and 
have  great  success,  107.  Cneus  is  killed  in  a  battle,  111.  . 

Scipio  (^P.  Cornelius,)  surnamed  Africanus,  makes  himself 
master  of  all  Spain,  i.  112.  he  is  elected  consul,  and  goes  over 
into  Africa,  ib.  has  an  interview  with  Hannibal,  and  gains  a 
great  victory  over  that  general,  114,  See.  grants  the  Carthagin¬ 
ians  peace,  ib.  conversation  between  Scipio  and  Hannibal  at 
Ephesus,  117.  Scipio  serves  as  lieutenant  to  his -brother  L. 
Cornelius  Scipio  in  the  war  with  Antiochus,  ii.  164.  he  rejects 
the  offers  of  Antiochus,  161.  Scipio’s  death,  i.  118. 

Scipio  (L.  Cornelius,)  surnamed  Asiaticus,  is  charged  with 
the  war  against  Antiochus,  ii.  161.  he  goes  to  Asia,  162.  gains 
a  famous  victory  over  Antiochus,  near  Magnesia,  164.  receives 
the  honour  of  a  triumph,  168. 

Scipio  Nasica,  son-in-law  of  Scipio  Africanus,  is  charged 
with  an  important  expedition  by  Paulus  jEmilius,  which  he 
executes  highly  to  his  honour,  ii.  221.  he  is  .sent  into  Macedo¬ 
nia  to  appease  the  troubles  excited  by  Andriscus,  237. 

Scipio  (.Publius,)  surnamed  Africanus  the  Younger,  distin¬ 
guishes  himself  in  the  war  with  Carthage,  i.  124  he  returns  to 
Rome  to  demand  the  office  of  edile.  125.  the  people  give  him 
the  consulship,  ib.  Scipio  goes  to  Africa,  and  advances  against 
Carthage,  ib.  takes  that  cit  y  and  demolishes  it,  126,  &c.  is  sent 
ambassador  into  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Greece,  ii.  255.  use  which 
he  makes  of  the  presents  sent  him  by  Antiochus  Sidetes,  258. 
character  and  praise  of  Scipio,  i.  128.  his  intimate  friendship 
with  Polybius,  ib. 

Scismas,  eldest  son  of  Datames,  becomes  his  accuser  to  Ar- 
taxerxes,  i.  380. 

Scopas  is  placed  at  the  head  of  theiEtolian  troops,  m  the 
war  against  the  Ac.h®ans,  ii.  111.  he  ravages  Macedonia,  112. 
prevailsupon  the  Aitolians  to. make  an  alliance  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  121.  goes  into  the  service  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  king 
of  Egypt,  139.  possesses  himself  of  Jud®af  ib.  is  defeated  by 
Antiochus,  and  obliged  to  accept  ignominious  conditions,  ib. 
conspires  against  Ptolemy,  and  is  put  to  death,  149. 

Scorpion,  machine  of  war,  ii.  300.  .  . 

Scylax,  Greek  of  Caryandia,  is  commissioned  by  Darius  to 
discover  India,  i.  237.  acquits  himself  happily  of  that  commis¬ 
sion,  ib. 

Scylurus,  king  of  the  Scythians,  in  what  manner  he  recom¬ 
mended  unity  to  his  children,  i.  234.  . 

Scytale,  used  among  the  Laced®monians.  What  it  was,  1. 
231. 

Scythia,  Scythians ;  the  Scythians  possess  themselves  of  Up¬ 
per  Asia,  i.  147.  are  driven  out  of  it  at  the  end  of  twenty-eight 
years,  ib.  Darius  designs  to  punish  them  for  that  invasion, 235. 
the  Scythians  refuse  to  submit,  236.  they  send  a  herald  to  Da¬ 
rius  with  presenis,  ib.  ravage  Thrace,  237.  send  ambassadors 
to  Alexander,  who  speak  to  him  with  extraordinary  freedom, 
i.  573.  are  defeated  and  subjected  by  that  prince,  575.  make 
war  with  Phraates  to  revenge  themselves  on  him  for  his.  injus¬ 
tice,  defeat  him  in  a  battle,  and  ravage  his  kingdom,  ii.  259. 
manners  of  the  Scythians  according  to  Herodotus,  i.  232.  man¬ 
ners  and  character  of  the  ancient  Scythians  according  to  Jus¬ 
tin,  ib.  in  what  time  luxury  got  ground  amongst  them,  234.  see 
Abian.  . 

Scythopolis.  city  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  1. 147. 

Sea.  Red  Sea.  The  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  manifestly  in¬ 
dicated  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  i.  61. 

Sects  of  idolaters  in  the  East,  i.  198.  different  sects  of  philos¬ 
ophers.  See  Philosophers.  . 

Segesta.  city  of  Sicily,  puts  itself  under  the  protection  of  the 
Carthaginians,  i.  81.  „  ,  , 

Selasia,  city  ot  Peloponnesus,  famous  for  the  battle  between 
Ant igonus  and  Cleomenes,  ii.  99. 

Selene,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Physcon  and  Cleopatra,  is  com¬ 
pelled  by  her  molher  to  marry  her  brother  Lathy.rus,  ii.  261. 
Cleopatra  makes  her  quit  Latnyrus,  and  gives  her  m  marriage 
to. Antiochus  Grypus,  263.  Selene,  after  the  death  of  Grypus, 
marries  Antiochus  Eusebes,  265.  Eusebes,  haying  been  driven 
out  of  his  dominions,  she  keeps  possession  of  Ptolomais  with 
part  of  Phoenicia  and  Ccele-syria,  and  reigns  there  many  years, 
ib.  she  conceives  hopes  of  ascending  the  throne  of  Egypt,  266. 
sends  her  two  sons  to  Rome  with  that  view,  ib. 

Seleucia,  city  of  Syria,  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  ii.  48. 

Seleucia,  city  situated  upon  the  ligris,  built  by  Seleucus 
Nicator,  ii.  51.  .  _  _  ,  ....... 

Seleucid®,  end  of  the  empire  of  the  Seleucid®  in  Asia,  >u 
327. 

Seleucus  Nicator  is  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  cavalry  of 
the  allies  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  ii.,12.  is  settled  by  An- 
tipater  in  the  government  of  Babylon,  20.  joins i  Ant  igonus  ana 
Ptolemy  against  Eumenes,  26.  escapes  from  Babylon  and  re¬ 
tires  into  Egypt,  31.  forms  a  league  with  Ptolemy,  Ly.sima- 
chus,  and  Cassander,  against  Antigonus,  ib.  makes  himself 
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master  of  Babylon,  34.  assumes  the  title  of  king,  35.  strength¬ 
ens  himself  upon  the  throne  of  Syria,  30.  makes  an  expedit  ion 
into  Indja,  45.  league  between  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Cassander, 
and  Lysimachus,  against  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  46.  Seleu¬ 
cus  commands  the  army  of  the  confederates,  and  gains  a  fa¬ 
mous  victory  near  Ipsus,  ib  the  four  victorious  princes  divide 
the  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great  amongst  them,  47.  Seleu¬ 
cus  builds  several  cities,  48.  makes  an  alliance  with  Demetri¬ 
us,  ib.  quarrels  with  him,  and  takes  Cilicia  from  him,  50. 
builds  Seleucia,  51.  forms  a  league  with  Ptolemy,  Lysima¬ 
chus,  and  Pyrrhus,  against  Demetrius,  ib.  gets  that  prince’s 
person  into  his  hands,  53.  gives  his  wife  and  part  of  his  domin¬ 
ions  to  his  son  Antiochus,  60.  makes  war  against  Lysimachus, 
defeats  him  in  battle,  and  possesses  himself  of  all  his  domin¬ 
ions,  ib.  is  assassinated  by  Ceraunus,  whom  he  had  laden  with 
favours,  ib.  character  of  Seleucus,  ib. 

Seleucus  Callinicus  ascends  the  throne  of  Syria  after  his  fa¬ 
ther  Antiochus  Theos  had  been  poisoned  by  Laodice,  ii.  80.  he 
endeavours  to  retake  what  Ptolemy  had  conquered  from  him, 
and  is  unsuccessful  on  several  occasions,  81.  unites  wi'h  his 
brother  llierax  against  Ptolemy,  ib.  war  between  the  two 
brothers,  .ib.  Seleucus  marches  against  Arsaces,  82.  is  taken 
prisoner,  ib.  death  of  Seleucus,  83. 

..  Seleucus  Ceraunus  succeeds  his  father  Seleucu3  Callinicus, 
li.  102.  is  poisoned  by  two  of  his  principal  officers,  103. 

Seleucus  Philopator  is  left  by  his  father  Antiochus  the  Great 
to  govern  Syria  during  his  absence,  ii.  175.  he  ascends  the 
throne  of  Syria,  ib.  sends  Heliodorus  to  Jerusalem  to  bring 
away  his  treasures,  191.  Heliodorus  causes  him  to  be  poisoned, 
ib. 

Seleucus,  the  son  of  Demetrius  Nicator,  causes  himself  to  be 
declared  king  of  Syria,  ii.  260.  his  mother  Cleopatra  kills  him 
With  her  own  hands,  ib. 

Seleucus,  eldest  son  of  Antiochus  Grypus,king  of  Syria,  suc¬ 
ceeds  him.ii.  264.  supports  himself  against  Antiochus  the  Cyz- 
icenian,ib. 

Seleucus  Cybiosactes,  son  of  Antiochus  Eusebes  and  Selene, 
goes  to  Rome  to  solicit  the  senate  for  his  mother,  ii.  266.  ac¬ 
cepts  the  crown  of  Egypt,  and  Berenice,  ib.  renders  himself  odi¬ 
ous  by  his  base  inclination,  ib.  Berenice  causes  him  to  be  put 
to  death, ib. 

Seleucus,  governor  of  Pelusium  for  Cleopatra,  delivers  up 
that  city  to  Ciesar  by  order  of  that  queen,  ii.  342. 

Selinus.  city  of  Sicily,  i.  318.  destruction  of  that  city  by  Han¬ 
nibal,  i.  82. 

Semiramis.  queen  of  Assyria:  her  birth,  i.  135.  she. marries 
Ninus,  ib.  manner  in  which  she  ascends  the  throne,  ib.  visits 
all  the  parts  of  her  empire,  137.  Semiramis’ authority  over  her 
people,  ih.  her  conquests,  ib.  she  puts  the  government  into  her 
son’s  hands,  and  retires  from  the  sight  of  mankind,  ib.  differ¬ 
ence  between  Semiramis  and  Sardanaoalus,  139. 

Sempronius,  consul,  is  defeated  by  Hannibal  near  Trebia,  i. 
105. 

Senate.  Carthaginian  senate,  i.  73.  senate  of  Sparta,  113. 
senate  of  Athens,  403.  senate  of  Rome  described  by  Cineas,  ii. 

Sennacherib,  king  of  Nineveh,  declares  war  against  Heseki- 
ah,  and  reduces  Jerusalem  to  extremities,  i.  J40.  writes  to 
Hezekiah  a  letter  full  of  blasphemies  against  the  God  of  Israel, 
and  marches  against  the.  king  of  Egypt,  whose  dominions  he 
ravages,  ih.  returns  against  Jerusalem,  141.  his  army  is  de¬ 
stroyed  by  an  angel,  ib.  is  murdered  by  his  own  children,,  ib. 

Septimius,  Roman  officer  in  the  service  of  Ptolemy,  king  of 
Egypt,  assassinates  Pompey,  ii.  333. 

Septuagint  Version  :  some  account  of  it,  ii.  63. 

Sera  pis,  divinity  adored  in  Egypt,  ii.  54.  his  image  is  brought 
from  Pontus  to  Alexandria,  ib. 

Scerdiledes,  king  of  Illyrium,  exercises  a  kind  of  piracy  at 
the  expense  of  all  his  neighbours,  ii.  88.  joins  the  Acheeans 
against  the  jEtolians,  112.  makes  an  alliance  with  the  Romans, 
121. 

Seron,  general  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  is  defeated  by  Ju- 
'das  Maccabaeus,  and  killed  in  the  battle,  ii.  198. 

Sertorius,  Roman  general,  makes  a  treaty  with  Mithridates, 
ii.  316.. 

Servilius  serves  in  the  Roman  army  in  quality  of  proconsul, 

i.  108.  is  killed  in  the  battle  of  Cannae,  ib. 

Sesach,  or  Sesonchis,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  64.  marches  against 
Jerusalem,  and  carries  awav.all  its  treasures,  ib.&c. 

Sesostris,  king  of  Egypt,  nis  education,  i.  61.  his  conquests, 
ib.  his  works  beneficial  to  Egypt,  62.  his  blind  fondness  for  his 
own  grandeur,  ib.  his  death,  ib. 

Sethon,  king  of  Egypt,  causes  himself  to  be  consecrated  high 
priest  of  Vulcan,  abandons  himself  entirely  to  superstition,  i. 
65.  miraculous  manner  in  which,  as  Herodotus  relates,,  he  was 
delivered  from  Sennacherib’s  irruption  into  his  dominions,  ib. 
•&o.  death  of  Sethon,  ib. 

Sethosis.  See  Sesostris. 

Seuthes,  prince  of  Thrace,  is  re-established  in  his  father’s 
dominions  by  Xenophon,  i.  362.  perfidy  of  that  prince  to  Xeno¬ 
phon  and  his  troops,  ib. 

Shalmanezer,  king  of  Nineveh,  i.  140.  conquers  Hoshea,  king 
of  Samaria,  loads  him  with  chains,  and  destroys  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  ih.  death  of  Shalmanezer,  ib. 

Shepherds.  They  were  in  great  consideration  in  Egypt,  i. 
56.  and  in  India,  i.  580. 

Shinar,  plain  where  Babylon  was  built,  i.  134. 

Ship,  galley,  vessel.  Ship-building  of  the  ancients,  i.  411, 

c.  fitting  out,  of  the  fleets  of  Athens,  i.  500.  ship  of  enormous 
magnitude  built  by  Ptolemy  Philopator,  ii.  51. 

Snows.  Difference  of  taste  between  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
•  in  respect,  to  shows,  i.  429.  their  passion  for  shows  one  of  the 
rprincipal  causes  of  the  decline,  degeneracy, and  corruption  of 
At  hens,  402.  . 

Sicanians,  people  of  Spain  :  they  come  to  settle  in  Sicily,  i.  318. 

Sicily,  island  of  the. Mediterranean  :  description  of  it,  i.  98. 
its  extent,  317.  N.  their  deplorable  state  owing  to  misgovern- 
ment,  318.  N.  different  people  that  inhabited  it,  ih. 

Sicyon,  city  of  Peloponnesus :  its  kings,  i.  207.  it.  is  deliver¬ 
ed  from  tyranny,  and  united  to  the  Achiean  league  by  Aratus, 

ii.  84.  Sicyon  was  long  in  great  reputation  for  arts  and  sciences, 

Sidon,  city  of  Phoenicia,  despair  of  the  Sidonians  when  they 
see  Ochus  master  of  their  city,  i.  495.  they  submit  to  Alexan¬ 
der,  i.  544. 

Sieges.  Famous  sieges  of  antiquity:  of  Carthage  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  i.  125,  &c.  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  169.  of  the  same  city  by 
Darius,  231.  of  Platrea  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  304.  of  Syracuse 
by  the  Athenians,  323.  of  the  same  city  by  Marcellos,  ii.  300. 
of  Tyre  by  Alexander,  i.  545.  of  Rhodes  by  Demetrius,  190.  of 
Athens  by  S/lla,  345 


Signals  by  fire.  Manner  of  making  signals  by  fire,  ii.  126. 

Simon,  surnamed  the  Just,  succeeds  his  father  Onias  in  the 
high-priesthood  of  the  Jews,  ii.  47.  his  death,  51.  . 

Simon,  son  of  Mattathias,  ii.  J97.  is  chosen  general  m  tha 
room  of  his  brother  Jonathan,  and  marches  against  Iryphon, 
253.  is  made  high-priest  and  prince  of  Judaea,  254.  renews  the 
ancient  treaties  with  the  Romans,  ib.  death  of  Simon,  257. 

Simon,  Jew,  has  the  guard  of  the  temple  assigned  him:  hia 
treachery,  ii.  191.  ,  .  . 

Simonides,  Greek  poet :  nis  answer  to  Hiero,  who  asked  him 
what  God  was,  i.  224.  Simonides  preserved  by  the  gods,  l. 
429.. 

Sinatrocces,  king  of  the  Parthians,  ii.  277.  .. 

Sinope,  city  of  Pontus.  Lucullus  gives  it  liberty,  ii.  320. 

Sisyphus,  son  of  iEolus,  makes  himself  master  of  Corinth, 
i.  208.  .  , 

Sitalces,  king  of  the  Odrysians  in  Thrace,  makes  an  alliance 
with  the  Athenians,  j.  300. 

Slavery.  Slaves.  Slavery  incompatible  with  the  study  of 
philosophy,  i.  295.  the  highest  price  that  can  be  paid  for  it, 
cannot  reconcile  free  men  to  it,  296.  what  happens  to  such  as 
have  once  submitted  to  a  state  of  servitude,  224. 

Smerdis,  or  Tanaoxares,  son  of  Cyrus,  is  made  governor  of 
several  provinces  by  his  father  Cyrus,  i.  172.  Cambyses  causes 
him  to  be  put  to  death,  181. 

Smerdis  the  Magian  passes  for  the  son  of  Cyrus,  and  ascends 
the  throne  of  Persia,  i.  182,  &c.  his  imposture  is  discovered,  ib. 
he  is  killed  by  the  conspirators,  183. 

Smerdones,  one  of  the  six  generals  of  Xerxes’  army  in  that 
prince’s  expedition  against  Greece,  i.  252. 

Smyrna,  city  of  iEolis,  i.  209. 

Sobriety.  Excellent  lesson  upon  sobriety,  i.  153. 

Socrates,  prince  of  philosophers,  his  birth,  i.  381.  he  applies 
at  first  to  sculpture,  ib.  then  to  the  study  of  the  sciences,  ib. 
his  wonderful  progress  in  them,  ib.  his  taste  for  moral  philoso¬ 
phy,  ib.  his  character,  382.  his  employments,  ib.  his  sufferings 
from  the  ill  temper  of  his  wile,  ib.  Daemon  or  familiar  spirit  of 
Socrates,  383.  the  Delphic  oracle  declares  him  the  wisest  of 
mankind,  ib.  Socrates  distinguishes  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Potidaea,  and  at  ihat  of  Dcelum,  288.  his  intimacy  with  Alci- 
biades,  314.  he  devotes  himself  entirely  to,  the  instruction, of 
the  Athenian  youth,  384.  attachment  of  his  disciples  to  him, 
385.  admirable,  principles  which  he  gives  them  upon. govern¬ 
ment  and  religion,  386,  &c.  he  industriously  applies  himself  to 
discredit  the  sophists  in  the  opinion  of  the  Athenian  youth,  ib. 
what  we  are  to  understand  of  the  ironical  manner  ascribed  to 
him,  387.  Socrates  is  accused  of  holding  false  opinions  concern¬ 
ing  the  gods,  and  corrupting  the  youth  of  Athens,  ib.  &c.  he 
defends  himself  without  art  or  meanness,  388.  is  condemned  to 
die,  390..  refuses  to  escape  out  of  prison,  391.  passes  the  last 
day  of  his  life  in  discoursing  with  nis  friends  upon  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  soul,  393,  &c.  drinks  the  hemlock,  394.  punish¬ 
ment  of  his  accusers,  ib.  honours  rendered  to  his  memory  by 
the  Athenians,  ib.  reflections  upon  the  sentence  passed  on  So¬ 
crates  by  the  Athenians,  and  upon  Socrates  himself,  395.  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  death  of  Socrates  and  that  of  the  governor  of 
Tigranes,  157. 

Socrates,  of  Achaia,  commands  a  body  of  Greek  troops  in 
the  expedition  of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  against  his  brother  Ar- 
taxerxes,  i.  353.  he  is  seized  by  treachery,  and  put  to  death, 
358. 

Socrates,  son  of  Nicomedes,  dethrones  his  brother  Nicome- 
des,  king  of  Bithynia,  ii.  309. 

Sogdiana,  province  of  Upper  Asia,  i.  29.  Alexander  makes 
hipiself.  master  of  Sogdiana,  i.  573.  it  revolts  against  that 
prince,  ib.  great  courage  of  thirty  young  Sogdian  prisoners  con¬ 
demned  to  die  by  Alexander,  575. 

Sogdianus,  natural  son  of  Artaxorxes  Longimanus,  kills 
Xerxes  II.  and  ascends  the  throne  of  Persia  in  his  stead,  i.  310- 
he  puts  Bagorazus,  one  of  his  father's  eunuchs,  to  death,  ib. 
he  is  dethroned  by  Ochus,  who  caused  him  to  be  stifled  in  ash¬ 
es.  311. 

Solar  year.  At  what  time  it  began  to  be  used,  i.  56. 

Soldiers.  Employment  and  exercises  of  the  Roman  soldier* 
in  their  camp,  ii.  220. 

Solon,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  is  elected  archon  and 
legislator  by  the  Athenians,  i.217..  government  which  he  insti¬ 
tutes  at  Athens,  ib.  &c.  laws  which  he  gives  the  Athenians, 
218.  travels  of'Solon  into  Egypt  and  Lydia,  149.  his  conduct  at 
the  court  of  Crcesus,  ib.  conversation  of  Solon  with  Thales  up¬ 
on  marriage,  217.  at  his  return  to  Athens  he  finds  every  thing 
changed,  219.. he  endeavours  to  make  Pisistratus  abdicate  the 
tyranny  in  vain,  220.  death  of  Solon,  ib. 

Solsibus,  Lacedaemonian,  preceptor  to  Hannibal,  i.  119.  he 
accompanies  Hannibal  in  his  expeditions,  and  composes  the 
history  of  that  great  captain,  ib. 

Soothsayers.  Reflection  upon  the  events  of  some  of  their  pre-* 
dictions,  i.  597. 

Sophists.  Definition  of  the  sophists,  i.  386. 

Sophocles,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals,  is  banished  for  not 
having  attempted  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  i.  317. 

Sophocles,  tragical  poet:  he  disputes  the  prize  with  jEschy- 
lus,  and  carries  it  against  him.  i.  432.  his  death,  ib.  tragedies 
of  his  come  down  to  us,  ib.in  what  manner  he  defended  him¬ 
self  in  a  very  advanced  age  against  ihe  ingratitude  of  his  chil 
dren,  ib.  character  of  Sophocles,  433. . 

Sophonisba,  Asdrubal’s  daughter,  is  married  to  Syphax,  i 
312.  Masinissa  having  conquered  Syphax,  marries  Sophonisba, 
and  to  save  her  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  is 
reduced  to  send  her  poison,  ih. 

Sophrosyne.  daughter  of  Dionysius  the  Elder,  is  married  to 
her  brother,  Dionysius  the  Younger,  i.  451. 

Sornatius,  one  of  Lucullus’s  officers,  commands  in  Pontus 
during  the  absence  ot  that,  general,  ii.  320. 

Sosibius,  Ptolemy  Philopator’s minister,  causes  Arsinoe.the 
king’s  sister  and  wife,,  to  he  murdered,  ii.  109.  he  is  obliged  to 
quit,  his  employment,  ib.  prevents  that  prince  from  aiding  Cle- 
omenes,  and  advises  him  to  seize  his  person.  111. 

Sosibius,  son  of  the  former,  has  the  care  of  the  person  of  the 
young  lung  Ptolemy  Emphanes,  i.i.  133. 

Sosis,  one  of  the  chief  conspirators  against  Hieronymus, 
seizes  the  quarter  of  ^nhradina,  and  exhortsthe  Svracusans  to 
recover  their  liberty,  ii.  297.  he  is  chosen  one  of  the  principal 
magistrates,  ib.  commands  the  troops  sent  to  the  aid  of  Mar¬ 
cell  us,  300. 

ii  (Caius,)  consul,  declares  for  Antony,  and  goes  to  him, 

Sosthenes,  Macedonian,  drives  the  Gauls  out  of  Macedonia, 
and  reigns  there  for  some  time,  ii.  62.  he  is  overpowered  by  the 
grpat  number  of  Brennus’s  troops,  ib. 

Sostratus,  architect,  builds  the  tower  of  Pharos,  ii  54.  deceit 
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which  he  uses  for  engrossing  the  whole  honour  of  that  work  to 
himself,  1.  50. 

Sostratus  or  Sosistratus.  governor  of  Syracuse,  delivers  up 
that  city  to  Pyrrhus,  ii.  69.  Pyrrhus,  in  return,  is  for  putting 
him  to  death,  ib.  .  . 

Soul.  Discourse  of  Socrates  before  his  death  upon  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  soul,  i.  393.  „  _  _ 

Spain.  Description  of  Spain,  i.  79.  mines  of  gold  and  silver, 
74.  the  Carthaginians  make  themselves  masters  of  partot  Spain, 
79.  it  is  entirely  conquered  by  the  Romans,  112. 

Sparta.  See  Lacedemon. 

Spendius,  of  Capua,  in  concert  with .Matho,  causes  the  mer¬ 
cenaries  to  revolt  against  the  Carthaginians,  i.  96.  he  is  placed 
at  their  head,  ib.  puts  Gisgo  to  death,  ib.  treats  with  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  97.  is  seized  and  hanged,  ib. 

^Speusipjnis,  philosopher,  Plato’s  nephew,  his  intimacy  with 

Sphacteris,  small  island  over  against  Pylos,  i.  308. 

Spherus,  philosopher,  assists  Cleomenes  in  re-establishing 
the  ancient  discipline  ofSparta,  ii.  95. 

Sphodri^s,  Lacedemonian,  who  commanded  in  Thespie, 
forms  a  fruitless  enterprise  against  the  Pireus,  i.  473.  is  acquit¬ 
ted  for  that  attempt  by  the  influence  of  Agesilaus,  ib. 

Spirit.  Familiar  spirit  of  Socrates,  i.  383. 

Spitamenes,  confidant  of  Bessus,  forms  a  conspiracy  against 
him,  and  delivers  him  up  to  Alexander,  i.  572.  he  raises  Bac- 
triana  against  that  prince,  573.  h.is  wife  not  being  able  to  per¬ 
suade  him  to  surrender  himself  to  Alexander,  kills  him  in  the 
night,  578. 

Spithridates,  one  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon’s  principal  officers, 
jfoes  over  to  Agesilaus,  and  does  him  great  services,  i.  369.  of¬ 
fended  at  the  excessive  severity  of  Herippidas,  he  retires  to 
Sardis,  370. 

Spilnrobates,  satrap  of  Ionia,  and  son-in-law  of  Darius,  dis¬ 
tinguishes  himself  by  his  valour  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus, 
i.  534.  Alexander  lays  him  dead  with  his  lance,  ib. 

Stagira,  city  of  Macedonia,  Aristotle’s  native  place,  destroy¬ 
ed  by  Philip,  and  re-built  by  Alexander,  i.  528. 

Stasicrates,  architect  and  great  mechanic,  is  appointed  by 
Alexander  to  execute  the  Catafalco.  or  magnificent  funeral  pile 
ef  Hephestion,  i.  595.  he  proposes  to  Alexander  to  cut  mount 
£  thos  into  the  form  of  a  man.  ib.  See  Dinocrates. 

Stater,  ancient  coin :  its  value,  i.  301. 

States.  See  Kingdoms. 

Statira,  wife  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon:  revenge  which  she 
takes  for  the  death  of  her  brother  Teriteuchmes,  i.  347. 

Statira,  wife  of  Darius,  falls  into  Alexander’s  hands,  543. 
death  of  that  princess,  566. 

Statira,  eldest  daughter  of  Darius,  marries  Alexander  the 
Great,  i.  543.  she  is  murdered  by  the  intrigues  of  Roxana,  ii. 
12. 

Statira,  sister  of  Mithridates,  receives  orders  from  that  prince 
to  die,  ii.  318.  she  dies  courageously,  ib. 

Stnsagoras,  eldest  son  of  Cimon,  is  established  sovereign  of 
the  Thracian  Chersonesus  by  his  uncle  Miltiades,  i.  241. 

Sthenelus,  king  of  Mycene,  i.  207. 

Stilpon  ofMegara,  philosopher,  ii.  37. 

Stirrups.  The  use  of  them  unknown  to  the  ancients,  i.  410. 

Stratius,  physician,  goes  to  Rome  with  Attalus,  ii.  229.  his 
wise  remonstrances  prevent  that  prince  from  asking  to  share 
the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  with  his  brother  Eumenes,  ib.  &c. 

Stratonice,  daughter  of  .Demetrius,  marries  Seieucus,  ii.  49. 
that  prince  gives  her  to  his  son  Antiochu6,  60. 

Stratonice,  one  of  the  wives  of  Mithridates,  submits  to  Pom- 
pey,  ii.  328.  revenge  Mithridates  takes  of  her,  ib. 

Sua,  king  of  Ethiopia.  .See  Sabacus. 

Submission:  means  for  inspiring  it,  i.  155.  manner  of  exact¬ 
ing  submission  of  nations  by  the  Persians,  324,  &c.  . 

Suffetes,  chief  magistrate  of  the  Carthaginians,  i.  72.  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  appellation,  ib.  N.  similarity  to  tne  Hebrew  Sophe- 
tem,  ib. 

Sulpitius,  ^P.)  Roman  pretor,  is  sent  against  Philip,  ii.  122. 
different  actions  of  Sulpitius  in  Macedonia,  ib.  he  is  elected 
consul  and  goes  into  Macedonia,  136.  gains  a  considerable  vic¬ 
tory  over  Philip,  138,  &c.  . 

Sulpitius  Gallus,  tribune  of  the  Roman  army  against  Perse¬ 
us,  foretels  an  eclipse  to  the  troops,  ii.  222.  the  senate  commis¬ 
sions  him  to  inspect  secretly  the  conduct  of  Eumenes  and  An- 
tiochus,  241.  his  imprudent  conduct  in  executing  that  commis¬ 
sion,  ib.  \ 

Sun.  Profound  reverence  with  which  the  Persians  adored 
that  luminary,  i.  198.  .  ,  _  . 

Superstition.  Its  great  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  popu¬ 
lace,  i.  558.  ,  „  „  , 

Supreme  good.  See  Good.  _ 

Surena,  general  of  the  army  of  the  Parthians,  gains  a  great 
victory  over  Crassus,  ii.  279.  Orodes,  jealous  of  his  glory,  puts 
him  to  death,  284.  praise  of  Surena,  i*D.  . 

Surveying  invented  by  the  Egyptians,  i.  56.. 

Susa,  city  of  Persia,  submits  to  Alexander,  i.  562. 

Swans,  what  is  said  of  their  singing,  i.  49. 

Sybaris,  city  of  Great  Greece,  i.  296.  luxury  and  effeminacy 
of  its  inhabitants,  ib.  total  ruin  of  that  city,  ib. 

Sybota.  Island  over  against  Corey ra,  famous  for  the  battle 
between  the  people  ofCorcyra  and  the  Corinthians,  i.  288. 

Syrennesis,  king  of  Cilicia,  abandons  the  pass  of  that  coun¬ 
try  on  the  approach  of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  i.  353.  . 

Sylla  serves  under  Marius  in  quality  of  quaestor,  i.  132.  that 
general  sends  him  to  Bocchus  to  receive  Jugurtha  from  him, 
ib.  he  causes  a  ring  to  be  made  with  that  action  represented 
upon  it,  which  he  uses  ever  after  as  hie  seal,  ib.  re-establishes 
Ariobarzanes  upon  the.  throne  of  Cappadocia,  ii.  308.  is  char¬ 
ged  with  the  war  against  Mithridates,  310.  besieges  Athens, 
ib.  and  takes  it,  312.  he  is  victorious  in  three  great  battles 
against  the  general  of  Mithridates,  ib.  &c.  has  an  interview 
with  that  prince,  and  grants  him  peace,  314.  marches  against 
Fimbria,  ib.  passes  through  Athens,  seizes  its  library,  and 
sends  it  to  Rome,  315. 

Syloson,  brother  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos:  his  generos¬ 
ity  to  Darius,  l.  231.  reward  which  he  receives  for  it,  ib. 

Syphax,  king  of  Numid.ia,  joins  with  the  Romans,  i.  120.  he 
is  defeated  byMasimssa,  ib.  marries  Sophonisba,  and  goes  over 
to  the  Carthaginians,  ib.  is  defeated  by  Scipio,  and  taken  pris- 

OISyraco^name  of  a  marsh  from  whence  Syracuse  took  its 

D^yracuse,  city  of  Sicily :  its  foundation,!.  322.  description  of 
that  citv,  ib.  history  of  Syracuse  to  the  reign  of  Gelon,  292.  of 
Hiero,  293.  of  Thrasybulus,  294.  siege  of  Syracuse  by  t.he  Athe¬ 
nians,  323.  the  city  is  reduced  to  extremities,  324.  the  arrival 
of  Gylippus  changes  the  face  of  affairs,  32b.  the  Syracusans 


make  themselves  masters  of  the  Athenian  army,  and  put  the 
two  generals  to  death,.  332,  &c.  Dionysius  makes  himself  ty¬ 
rant  oi  Syracuse,  441.  ineffectual  attempts  of  the  Syracusans 
against  him,  442,  &c.  Dionysius  the  Younger  succeeds  his  fa¬ 
ther, 452.  Dion  expels  him,  456,  &c.  horrible  ingratitude  of  the 
Syracusans  to  Dion,  460,  &c.  Dionysius  the  Younger  re-ascenda 
the  throne,  463.  Syracuse  implores  the  aid  of  the  Corinthians, 
who  send  them  Timoleon,  464.  that  general  restores  the  liber¬ 
ty  or  the  city,  465.  Agathocles  usurps  the  supreme  authority 
at  Syracuse,  85.  after  the  death  of  that  tyrant,  Syracuse  re- 
covers  its  liberty,  ii.  87.  it  calls  in  the  aid  of  Pyrrhus  against 
the  Carthaginians,  i.  88.  it  chooses  Hiero  11,  king,  ii.291.  mild¬ 
ness  of  his  reign,  292.  Hieronymus  succeeds  Hiero,  297.  trou¬ 
bles  at  Syracuse  after  the  death  of  Hieronymus,  298.  Syracuse 
besieged  and  taken  by  Marce.llus,  300, 303.  reflections  upon  the 
government  and  character  of  the  Syracusans,  305. 

"  267^  ^rov*nce  it  is  reduced  into  a  Roman  province, 

Sysigambis,  mother  of  Darius,  is  taken  prisoner  by  Alexan¬ 
der,  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  i.  542.  she  cannot  survive  the 
death  of  Alexander,  598. 

m  T. 

Tachos  ascends  the  throne  of  Egypt,  i.  487.  ho  raises  troops 
to  defend  himself  against  the  king  of  Persia,  ib.  obtains  troops 
from  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  are  commanded  by  Agesilaus. 
ib.  seeing  himself  abandoned  by  Agesilaus  he  quits  Egypt,  and 
retires  to  the  court  of  Persia,  488.  Artaxerxes  pardons  him, 
and  gives  him  the  command  of  his  troops  against  the  rebels, 
ib. 

Tactics:  wherein  that  art  consists,  i.  192. 

Talent.  Value  of  the  Babylonian  talent,  i.  137.  value  of  the 
Attic  talent,  ib. 

Talthybius,  Agamemnon’s  herald,  honoured  as  a  god  at  Spar¬ 
ta,  l.  243. 

.  Tamos,  Egyptian,  commands  the  fleet  of  Cyrus  ihe  Younger 
m  that  prince’s  expedition  against  his  brother,  i.  354. 

Tanaoxares,  son  of  Cyrus.  See  Smerdis. 

Tarent.um,  city  of  Italy,  the  Tarentines  call  in  Pyrrhus  tc 
their  aid  against  the  Romans,  ii.  64.  that  prince  leaves  a  gar¬ 
rison  in  their  city,  69. 

Taraconia,  part  of  ancient  Spain,  i.  79. 

Tarsus,  city  of  Cilicia,  subjecled  by  Alexander,  i.  537. 

Taxilus,  Indian  king,  puts  himself  under  the  protection  of 
Alexander,  i.  582.  he  accompanies  that  prince  in  his  expedi¬ 
tion  against  Porus,  583.  Alexander  sends  him  to  Porus  to  per¬ 
suade  him  to  submit,  584.  Porus  is  reconciled  to  Taxilus,  588. 

Taxilus,  ohe  of  the  generals  of  Mithridates,  joins  Archelaus, 
and  is  defeated  by  Sylla,  ii.  311, 313. 

Tegea,  city  of  Arcadia,  i.  265.  war  between  its  inhabitants 
and  those  of  Mantinea,  i.  482. 

Tegyra,  city  of  Bceotia,  battle  between  the  Thehans  and 
Lacedemonians  near  it,  i.  473. 

Telearch,  office  amongst  the  Thebans ;  what  it  was,  i.  592. 
^Telescope,  glass  for  seeing  remote  objects :  invention  of  it,  ii. 

Teleutias  is  declared  admiral  of  the  Lacedemonian  fleet  by 
the  influence  of  Agesilaus,  his  brother  by  the  mother’s  side,  i. 
374.  he  besieges  Corinth  by  sea,  ib.  is  sent  against  Olynthus,  in 
the  room  of  Phebidas,  i.  469.  is  killed  in  battle,  ib. 

Tellus,  citizen  of  Athens,  esteemed  most  happy,  and  why,  i. 
149. 

Telys,  Sybarite,  occasions  the  ruin  of  his  country,  i.  296. 

Temenus.  one  of  the  principal  Heraclide,  re-enters  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  i.  208.  Argos  falls  to  him  by  lot,  ib. 

Temple,  famous  one  of  Ephesus,  i.  527.  . 

Ten.  Council  of  Ten  established  at  At  hens,  i.  350. 

Tennes,  king  ofSidon,  delivers  up  that  city  to  Ochus,  i.  496. 
Ochus,  to  reward  his  treason,  puts  him  to  death,  ib. 

Tenth.  Custom  among  the  Greeks  of  giving  the  tenth  to  the 
gods,  i.  264. 

Terence,  Latin  poet :  abridgment  of  his  life,  i.  76. 

1'erillus,  tyrant  of  Himera,  deprived  of  his. power  by  Theron, 
engages  the  Carthaginians  to  invade  Sicily,  i.  292. 

Teriteuchmes,  brother  of  Statira,  wife  of  Artaxerxes,  mar¬ 
ries  H’amestris,  daughter  of  Darius,  i.  347.  tragical  history  of 
Teriteuchmes,  348.  , 

Teuta,  after  the  death  of  Agron  her  husband,  prince  of  Illy- 
rium,  reigns  in  his  stead,  ii.  88.  her  gross  insult  on  the  Romans 
in  the  persons  of  their  ambassadors,  ib.  she  is  obliged  to  de¬ 
mand  peace  of  them,  and  obtains  it,  ib. 

Thais,  famous  courtesan,  born  in  Attica,  occasions  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  palace  of  Perse polis,  in  a  drunken  revel  with  Alex¬ 
ander,  i.  564. 

Thales  of  Miletus,  philosopher:  reasons  that  prevented  him 
from  marrying,  i.  217.  founder  of  the  Ionic  sect,  225. 

Thalestris,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  comes  from  a  remote 
country  to  visit  Alexander,  i.  568. 

Tharaca,  king  of  ./Ethiopia,  after  the  death  of  Sethon,  i.  65. 

Tharsish,  second  son  of  Javan,  settles  in  Greece,  i.  206. 

Thasus, island  in  Thrace,  revolts  against  the  Athenians,!. 
277.  Cimon  obliges  it  to  submit,  ib. 

/Theano,  priestess  at  Athens,  refuses  to  curse  Alcibiades,  i. 
322. 

Thearides,  brother  to  Dionysius  the  Elder,  is  sent  to  Olym¬ 
pia  by  that  tyrant,  to  dispute  the  prize  of  poetry  and  the  char- 
lot-race,  i.  449.  ,  _  .  . 

Theatre.  Description  of  the  theatre  of  the  ancients,  i.  437. 
declamation  of  the  theatre  composed  and  set  to  notes,  438. 

Thebais,  part  of  Egypt,  i.  43- 

Thebe,  wife  of  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Phere,  obtains  permis¬ 
sion  of  her  husband  to  see  and  converse  with  Pelopidas,  i.  480. 
her  conversation  with  that  Theban  makes  her  conceive  an 
aversion  for  her  husband,  ib.  she  makes  her  three  brothers  as¬ 
sassinate  the  tyrant,  482.  ,  .  . 

Thebes,  city  of  Bceotia  in  Greece :  its  foundation,  i.  298.  kings 
of  Thebes,  ib.  the  Thebans  besiege  Plat  tea,  ib.  they  gain  a  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  Athenians  near  Delium,  312.  give  refuge  to  the 
Athenians,  who  fled  after  the  taking  of  their  city  by  Lysander, 
350.  enter  into  a  league  with  Tithraustes  against  the  Lacede¬ 
monians,  370.  valour  of  the  Thebans  at  the  battle  of  Coronea, 
373.  they  are  compelled  by  the  treaty  of  Anta  cidas  to  give  the 
cities  of  Bceotia  their  liberty,  l.  468.  Thebes  falls  into  the  hands 
of  the  Lacedemonians,  470.  Pelopidas  restores  it  to  its  liberty, 
ib.  the  Thebans  gain  a  considerable  advantage  over  the  Lace¬ 
demonians  near  Tegyra,  473.  they  destroy  Platea  and  1  hes- 
pia,  474.  defeat  the  Lacpdemonians,  and  put  them  to  flight  at 
the  battle  of  Leuctra.  475.  ravage  Laconia,  and  advance  .to 
the  gates  ofSparta,  477.  send  Pelopidas  to  the  court  of  Persia, 
and  obtain  the  title  of  friends  and  allies  of  the  king,  478.  they 
make  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Phere,  submit,  479.  make  a  second 
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attempt  against  Sparta,  482.  gain  a  great  victory  over  the  Lac- 
eda3monians  near  Mantinaea,  4^4,  &c.  aid  Artabasus  against 
the  king  of  Persia,  491.  call  in  Philip  to  their  aid  against  the 
Phocians,  511.  the  Thebans,  Messenians.  and  Argives,  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  Philip  to  attack  Peloponnesus,  514.  the 
Thebans  join  the  Athenians  against  Philip,  520.  they  are  de¬ 
feated  near  Chajronea,  ib.  Philip  puts  a  garrison  into  their  city, 
521.  the  Thebans,  after  the  death  of  that  prince,  put  part  of  the 
garrison  to  the  sword,  530.  Alexander  marches  against  them, 
and  destroys  their  city,  ib.  &e c.  re-establishment  of  Thebes  hy 
Cassander,  ii.  28.  the  Thebans  make  an  alliance  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans  in  the  war  against  Perseus,  275.  they,  surrender  them¬ 
selves  to  the  Romans,  280.  Sylla  deprives  them  of  half  their 
territory,  312. 

Theft  of  a  certain  kind  permitted  and  even  commanded  to 
the  young  Lacedaemonians,  i.  210.  it  was  the  most  severely 
punished  of  all  crimes  by  the  Scythians,  233. 

Themistocles,  Athenian,  distinguishes  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  i.  244.  he  removes  Epicydes  from  the  command, 
and  causes  himself  to  he  elected  general  in  his  stead,  253.  sup-, 
ports  the  decree  to  recall  Aristides,  ib.  resigns  the  honour  of 
commanding  the  fleet  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  254.  induces  the 
Athenians  to  abandon  their  city,  257.  persuades  the  Greeks  to 
fight  in  the  strait  of  Salamis,  ib.  the  Lacedaemonians  decree 
the  prize  of  wisdom  to  him  after  the  victory  of  Salamis,  260. 
acclamations  with  which  he  is  received  at  the  Olympic  games, 
ib.  he  restores  the  walls  of  Athens,  and  fortifies  the  Piraeus, 
2G7.  black  design  which  he  conceives  for  supplanting  the  Lac¬ 
edaemonians,  ib.  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  uniting 
against  him  as  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy  of  Pausanias, 
he  takes  refuge  with  Admetus,  269.  he  relires  to  Artaxerxes, 
274.  his  great  influence  with  that,  prince,  275.  he  kills  himself, 
277.  character  of  Themistooles,  278. 

Themistus,  magistrate  of  Syracuse,  conspires  with  Andran- 
odorus  to  seize  the  sovereignty,  ii.  298.  he  is  killed  by  order 
of  the  other  magistrates,  ih. 

Thenon,  commander  of.  the  citadel  of  Syracuse,  surrenders 
himself  to  Pyrrhus,  ii.  69.  that  prince  puts  him  to  death,  170. 

Theocritus,  poet  at  the  court  of  Hiero,  ii’.  294. 

Theodorus,  chief  of  ihe  Eumolpidte  at  Athens:  what  he 
ventured  to  say  in  respect  to  the  maledictions  or  curses,  j.  340. 

Theodorus,  citizen  of  Syracuse,  ventures  to  declare  himself 
openly  against.  Dionysius  in  favour  of  liberty,  i.  446. 

Theodotus,  uncle  of  Heraclides,  is  deputed  by  him  to  Dion 
to  coniure  him  to  return  to  the  aid  of  Syracuse,  i.  460.  he  puts 
himself  into  Dion’s  hands,  ib.  Dion  pardons  him,  ib. 

Theodotus.  governor  of  Bactriana,  revolts  against  Antiochus, 
and  causes  himself  to  be  declared  king  of  that  province,  ii.  72. 
he  dies,  82. 

Theodotus,  son  of  the  former,  succeeds  his  father,  ii.  82. 
forms  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  with  Arsaces,  ib. 

Theodotus  is  charged  by  Antiochus  with  the  war  against. 
Molo,  ii.  103.  he  is  defeated  and  obliged  to  abandon  the  field  of 
battle,  ib. 

Theodotus,  ^Etoiian,  governor  of  Ocele-syria  for  Ptolemy,  de¬ 
fends  the  entrance  into  that  province  against  Antiochus,  and 
obliges  that  prince  to  retire,  ii.  104.  he  is  accused  and  obliged 
to  go  to  the  court  of  Egypt  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct, 
106.  in  resentment  for  that  affront,  he  declares  for  Antiochus, 
and  puts  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Ptolemais  into  his  hands,  ib.  en¬ 
ters  the  camp  of  Ptolemy  in  the  night  with  design  to  kill  him, 
108.  (ails  in  that  attempt,  and  escapes  to  his  camp,  ib. 

Theodotus,  one  of  the  principal  conspirators  against  the  life 
of  Hieronymus,  is  put  to  the  rack,  and  dies  without  discover¬ 
ing  any  of  his  accomplices,  ii.  297. 

Theodotus,  preceptor  to  the  last  Ptolemy,  advises  that  prince 
to  put  Pompey  to  death,  ii.  333.  goes  to  present  the  head  of  that 
Roman  to  Caesar,  334. 

Theogiton,  of  Megara,  gives  the  Greeks  wise  advice  after 
the  battle  of  Plateea,  j.  263. 

Theophrastus,  Antigonus’s  general,  refuses  to  quit  Corinth, 
ii.  87.  Aratus  causes  him  to  be  put  to  death,  ibid. 

Theophrastus,  philosopher,  his  dispute  with  an  old  woman 
of  Athens,  in  buying  something  of  her,  i.  412. 

Theopnmpus,  king  of  Sparta,  establishes  the  Ephpri,  210. 

Theopompus,  disciple  of  Isocrates,  gains  the  prize  of  elo¬ 
quence  over  his  master,  and  has  the  weakness  and  vanity  to 
boast  of  it,  i.  494. 

Theoxena,  Thessalian  lady,  daughter  of  Mcrdicus,  marries 
Poris,  ii.  184.  tragical  and  courageous  end  of  Theoxena,  ib.  . 

Theramenes,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals,  is  charged  with 
the  care  of  burying  the  dead  after  the  battle  of  the  Arginusae, 
l.  342.  not  being  able  to  execute  that  order,  he  makes  the  oth¬ 
er  generals  responsible  for  it,  and  accuses  them  at  Athens,  ib. 
he  is  deputed  to  Lysander  during  the  siege  of  Athens,  345.  op¬ 
poses  the  violence  of  his  colleagues,  and  draws  their  hatred 
upon  himself,  349.  is  accused  by  Critius,  and  put  to  death,  ib. 

Thermae,  capital  city  of  iEtolia,  taken  by  surprise,  and  rav¬ 
aged  by  Philip,  ii.  115. 

Thermopylae,  ’pass  of  mount  CEta,  in  Thessaly,  i.  254.  de¬ 
scription  of  it,  ih.  N.  Battle  of  Thermopylae  between  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  ami  Xerxes,  ib.  See,,  victory  of  the  Romans  over  An¬ 
tiochus  near  Thermopylae,  ii.  159. 

Tneron,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  makes  an  alliance  with  Ge- 
Jon,  and  gams  in  conjunction  with  him  a  great  battle  over  the 
Carthaginians,  i.  292. 

Theseus,  king  of  Athens,  i.  207.  dies  in  the  island  of  Scyros, 
whither  he  had  been  obliged  to  fly,  276.  Cimon  brings  his  bones 
to  Athens,  ib. 

Thesmothetae,  Athenian  magistrates,  i.  404. 

Thespiae,  city  of  Achaia,  ruined  by  the  Thebans,  i.  474. 

Thespis,  Greek  poet,  considered  as  the  inventor  of  tragedy, 
t.  225. 

Thessalonica.  wife  of  Cassander,  is  killed  by  Antipater,  his 
eldest  son,  ii.  50. 

Thessalus,  third  son  of  Pisistratus,  1.221. 

Thessaly,  province  of  ancient  Greece,  i.  205.  the  Thessalians 
submit  to  Xerxes,  254.  implore  aid  of  the  Thebans  against  Al¬ 
exander  of  Pherae,  i.  479.  Pelopid as  delivers  them  from  his 
power,  ib.  they  have  recourse  to  Philip  against  their  tyrants, 
508.  that  prince  delivers  them,  ib. 

Thesta,  sister  of  Dionysius  the  Elder,  and  wife  of  Polyxenes : 
courageous  answer  which  she  gives  her  brother  upon  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  her  husband’s  escape,  i.  447. 

Thetae,  name  of  the  lower  class  of  people  at  Athens,  i.  402. 

Thethmosis,  or  Amosis,  having  driven  the  shepherd  kings 
out  of  Egypt,  reigns  there,  i.  61.  . 

Thimbron.  Lacedaemonian  general,  marches  against  Tissa- 
phernes  and  Pharnabazus,  i.  362.  upon  some  discontent  he  is 
recalled*  364. 

Thirty.  Council  of  thirty  established  at  Laceneemon,  i.  312* 


thirty  tyrants  established  at  Athens,  by  Lyssnder,  346.  cruel- 
ties  which  they  commit  in  that  city,  349.  Thrasybulus  drives 
them  out  of  Athens,  350.  they  endeavour  to  reinstate  them¬ 
selves,  and  are  all  put  to  the  sword,  ib.  .  . 

Thoas,  ^Etolian,. charged  with  the  execution  of  a  design  to 
seize  Chalcis,  fails  in  the  attempt,  ii.  J56.  he  goes  to  Antiochus* 
and  induces  him  to  enter  Greece,  157. 

Thogarians,  who,  ii.  259.  N.  ,  „  .  . 

Thrace,  province  of  Europe  :  very  singular  cusloms  ot  its  in¬ 
habitants,  i.  237.  Thrace  subjected  by  Philip,  i  514,  &e. 

Thraso,  confidant  of  Hieronymus,  is  accused  by  lheodotus 
of  having  conspired  against  that  prince,  ii.  297.  is  put  io  death, 

Thrasybulus,  brother  of  Gelon,  reigns  at  Syracuse  after  Hi- 
ero’s  death,  i.  294.  he  causes  himself  to  be  dethroned  by  his 
cruelty,  ib. 

Thrasybulus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  is  besieged  by  Halyaues,  i. 
149.  stratagem  which  he  uses  to  deliver  himself  from  that 
siege,  ib. 

Thrasybulus  is  made  general  of  the  Athenians,  i.  337.  accu¬ 
ses  Alcibiades  at  Athens,  and  causes  him. to  be  deposed,  340. 
quits  Athens  to  avoid  the  cruelty  of  the  thirty  tyrant-,  350.  ex¬ 
pels  the  tyrants  from  that  city,  and  restores  its  liberty,  ib. 

Thrasylus  is  made  general  of  the  Athenians,  i  336. 

Thrasymenus,  lake  ot  Tuscany,  famous  for  Hannibal’s  victo¬ 
ry  over  the  Romans,  i.  105. 

9  hucydides,  Greek  historian  :  he  is  commanded,  to  go  to  the 
aid  of  Amphipolis,  i.  312.  the  Athenians  make  it  a  crime  in 
him  to  have  suffered  that  city  to  be  taken,  and  banish  him, 
ib. 

Thucydides,  brother-in-law  to  Cimon,  is  set  up  against  Per¬ 
icles  by  the  nobility  of  Athens,  i.  284.  Pericles  prevails  to  have 
him  banished,  285. 

Thurium,  city  of  Sicily  :  its  foundation,  i.  296. 

Thymbra,  city  of  Lydia,  famous  for  the  battle  between  Cyrus 
and  Croesus,  i.  161.  distinguished  from  Thymbrium,  ib.  N. 

Thyus,  governor  of  Paphlagonia,  revolts  against  Artaxerxes, 
i.  283.  he  is  conquered  by  Datames,  ib. 

Tiberius  Gracchus  is  sent  by  the  senate  into  Asia  to  exam¬ 
ine  imo  the  conduct  of  Eumenes,  and  that  of  Antiochus,  ii. 
243.  See  Gracchus. 

Ticinus,  now  called  Tesino,  river  of  Italy,  near  which  P. 
Scipio  was  defeated  by  Hannibal,  i.  103. 

Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Nineveh,  i.  140.  aids  Ahaz,  king  of 
Judah,  against  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel,  ib.. 

Tigranes,  son  of  a  king  of  Armenia,  obtains  his  father’s  par¬ 
don  from  Cyrus,  i.  156.  he  commands  the  Armenian  troops, 
157. 

Tigranes,  son  of  Tieranes,  king  of  Armenia,  is  set  at  liberty 
by  the  Parthians  on  nis  father’s  death,. and  placed  upon  the 
throne,  ii.  264.  accepts  the  crown  of  Syria,  and  wears  it  eigh¬ 
teen  years,  265.  marries  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Mithridates, 
309.  invades  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia,  315.  gives  Mithri¬ 
dates  refuge,  318.  the  Romans  declare  war  against  him,  319. 
Tigranes  is  defeated  by  Lucullus,  321.  he  raises  new  troops  in 
concert  with  Mithridates,  322.  is  defeated  a  second  time,  323. 
Pompey  marches  against,  him,  and  finds  him  at  war  with  his 
son,  326.  Tigranes  submits  his  person  and  crown  to  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  Pompey  and  the  Romans,  ib.  Pompey  leaves  him  part 
of  his  dominions,  ib. 

Tigranes.  son  of  the  former,  makes  wrar  with  his  father,  ii. 
326.  puts  himself  under  the  protection  of  Pompey,  ib.  not  being 
satisfied  with  Pompey’s  decree,  he.endeavours  to  fly, 327.  Pom- 
pev  reserves  him  for  nis  triumph,  ib. 

Tigranocerta,city  of  Armenia,  built  by  Tigranes,  ii.  315.  Lu¬ 
cullus  takes  it,  and  abandons  it  to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiers, 

Timaea,  wife  of  Agis :  excess  of  her  passion  for  Alcibiades,  i. 
322. 

Timagoras,  deputed  by  the  Athenians  to  the  court  of  Persia, 
receives  great  presents,  and  is  condemned  to  die  at  his  return, 
i.  479. 

Timandra,  concubine,  renders  Alcibiades  the  last  duties*  i. 
348. 

Timarchus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  is  conquered  and  killed  by 
Antiochus  Theos,  ii.  76. 

Timarchus,  governor  of  Babylon,  revolts  against  Demetrius 
Soler,  and  is  put  to  death,  ii.  247. 

Timasion  is  chosen  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Greeks  after 
the  death  of  Clearchus,  i.  359. 

Timasitheus,  chief  of  the  pirates  of  Lipara :  his  noble  an-d  re¬ 
ligious  behaviour  in  respect  to  the  Romans,  i.  463. 

Tjmoclea  brought  before  Alexander  the  Great,  i.  530. 

Timocrates,  friend  of  Dionysius  the  Younger,  marries  Dion’s 
wife  while  he  is  banished,  i.  429.  flies  on  the  approach  of  Dion, 
457 . 

Timolaus,  of  Corinth,  advises  the  cities  in  alliance  against 
the  Spartans,  to  attack  them  in  their  own  territory,  i.  372. 

Timolaus,  Lacedaemonian,  at  whose  house  Philopcemen  jay, 
is  sent  by  his  country  to  offer  him  the  riches  of  Nabis,  ii.  156. 
he  finds  it  difficult  to  acquit  himself  of  that  commission,  ib. 

Timoleon,  Corinthian,  sacrifices  his  brother  Timophanes  to 
his  country,  i.  464.  the  Corinthians  send  him  to  the  aid  of  Syr¬ 
acuse,  ib.  he  eludes  the  vigilance  of  the  Carthaginians  by  a 
skilful  stratagem,  ib.  gains  an  advantage  over  the  Carthagini¬ 
ans  and  lcetas  near  the  city. of  Adranon,  465.  enters  Syracuse, 
ib.  Dionysius  surrenders  himself  to  him,  ib.  Timoleon  sends 
him  to  Corinth,  ib.  he  gains  several  victories  over  the  Cartha 
ginians,  ib.  re-establishes  the  liberty  of  Syracuse,  and  institutes 
wise  laws  there,  466,  &c.  frees  other  cities  of  Sicily;  from  ty¬ 
ranny,  ib.  &c.  gains  a  great  victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  ib. 
is  accused  and  cited  to  answer,  467.  quits  his  authority,  and 
passes  the  rest  of  his  life. in  retirement,  ib.  See.  dies  in  it,  ib. 
great  honours  rendered  his  memory,  468,  See.  his  panegyric, 
ib. 

Timophanes,  Corinthian,  having  made  himself  tyTanl  of  his 
country,  his  brother  Timoleon  causes  him  to  be  assassinated,  i. 
464. 

Timotheus,  son  of  Co  non,  is  sent  by  the  Athenians  with  a 
fleet  to  the  aid  of  the  Thebans,  i.  473.  he  ravages  the  coasts  of 
Laconia,  and  makes  himself  master  of  the  island  of  Corcyra, 
ib.  is.em ployed  by  the  Athenians  in  the  war  against  the  allies, 
491.  is  accused  by  the  faction  of  Chares,  and  sentenced  to  pay 
a  great  fine,  492.  retires  to  Chalcis,  and  dies  there,  ib.  fine  say- 
ing;pf  Timotheus,  481. 

Timotheus,  lieutenant  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  is  defeated 
by  Judas  Maccabaeus,  ii.  201.  is  defeated  a  second  time  by  the 
same  captain  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Eupator,  246. 

T  imoxenes  is  chosen  general  of  the  Achaeans,  in  the  room 
of  Aratus,  ii.  96. 

Tiribazus,  general  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  determines  that 
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prince  not  to  fly  before  his  brother  Cyrus*  i.  354.  he  commands 
the  fleet  of  Artaxerxes  against  Evagoras.  and  besieges  that 
prince  in  Salamis,  377,  is  falsely  accused  by  Or  antes,  and  car¬ 
ried  to  the  court  in  chains,  ib.  trial  of  Tiribazus,  378.  the  king 
discovers  his  innocence,  and  restores  him  to  his  favour,  ib. 
Tiribazus  accompanies  Ariaxerxes  in  that  prince  s  expedition 
against  the  Cadusians,  ib.  his  stratagem  tor  making  that  peo¬ 
ple  return  to  their  obedience  to  the  Persians,  ib. 

Tiribazus,  satrap  of  western  Armenia,  harasses  the  10,000 
Greeks  in  their  retreat,  i.  360.  _  ,  , 

Tirintatechmus,  son  of  Artabanes,  one  of  the  commanders 
of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  in  that  prince’s  expedition  against 
Greece,  l.  *252.  _  _ 

Tisainenes,  son  of  Orestes,  reigns  at  Mycenae  with  his  broth¬ 
er  Pentnilus,  i.  207. 

Tisippus,  Aliolian,  is  accused  of  having  exercised  great  cru¬ 
elties  against  those  who  had  not  taken  part  with  the  Romans 
against  Pers  jus,  ii.  264.  Paulus  ASmilius  acquits  him,  ib. 

Tissaphernes.  Persian  of  quality,  is  appointed  by  Darius  to 
reduce  Pisutjhnes.  governor  of  Lydia,  i.  311.  he  effects  it,  and 
has  the  government  of  Lydia  for  his  reward,  ib.  suffers  himself 
to  be  seduced  by  the  flattery  of  Alcibiades,  and  gives  himself 
up  entirely  to  him,  334.  concludes  a  treaty  with  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesians,  335.  causes  Alcibiades  to  be  seized,  and  sent  prisoner 
to  Sardis,  337.  commands  in  the  army  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon 
at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  and  distinguishes  himself  in  it,  354. 
takes  upon  him  to  reconduct  the  Greeks  into  their  own  coun¬ 
try,  358.  seizes  Olearchus  and  the  other  generals  by  treachery, 
and  sends  them  to  Ariaxerxes,  ib.  joins  Pnarnabazus  to  oppose 
the  enterprise  of  Dercyllidas,  365.  sends  to  command  Agesi- 
laus  to  quit  Asia,  and  to  declare  war  against  him  in  case  of  re¬ 
fusal,  3brf.  is  defeated  near  Sardis,  369.  Is  accused  of  treason, 
ib.  Artaxerxes  puts  him  to  death, ib.  character  ofTissaphernes, 
ib. 

Tithraustes  seizes  Tissaphernes  by  order  of  Artaxerxes,  and 
is  placed  at  the  head  ol  the  army  in  his  stead,  i.  371.  he  arms 
the  several  states  of  Greece  against  the  Lacedemonians,  ib. 

Tobit  is  carried  captive  into  Assyria,  i.  140.  he  hides  himself 
some  time  to  avoid  the  cruelty  of  Sennacherib,  141.  foretells 
the  ruin  of  Nineveh  to  his  children,  ib. 

Tomyris,  queen  of  the  Scythians,  i.  179.  manner  in  which,  as 
Herodotus  relates,  she  caused  Cyrus  to  be  put  to  death,  ib. 

Tragedy  :  its  origin,  i.  431.  its  progress,  ib.  poets  who  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  in  tragedy,  ib. 

Treaties.  O  ld  custom  of  making  treaties  among  the  Iberi¬ 
ans  and  Scythians,  i.  232. 

Tribia,  river  of  Lombardy,  famous  for  Hannibal’s  victory 
aver  the  Romans,  i.  104. 

Tremelliu8,  surnamed  Scrofa.  defeats  and  kills  a  third  usur¬ 
per  of  the  kingdpm  of  Macedonia,  ii.238. 

Triballi,  people  of  Mcesia,  now  called  Bulgaria,  i.  530.  N. 
they  pretended  to  share  with  Philip  in  the  booty  taken  from 
the  Scythians,  ib.  they  are  defeated  Dy  that  prince,  ib.  they  are 
defeated  by  Alexander,  ib. 

Tributes.  Reasons  for  the  establishment  of  them.  i.  190. 

Trierarchs,  Athenian  officers:  their  functions,  i.  500. 

Trophies  erected  by  the  ancients  after  a  victory,  i.  428. 

Trophonius,  hero,  i.  419.  famous  oracles  of  Trophonius  in 
Boeotia.  ib. 

Trough :  kind  of  punishment  used  by  the  Persians,  i.  273. 

Troy,  city  of  Asia,  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Greeks,  i.  208. 

Truth.  It  is  the  foundation  of  all  intercourse  between  men, 
i.  526. 

Tryphena.  daughter  of  Physeon,  is  married  to  Antiochus 
Grypus,  ii.  260.  she  sacrifices  her  sister  Cleopatra  to  her  jeal¬ 
ousy,  261  Antiochus,  of  Cyzioum,  puts  her  to  death  in  tor¬ 
ments,  ib.  _ 

Tunis,  city  of  Africa,  is  taken  by  Regulus,  i.  91.  the  merce¬ 
naries  who  revolt  against  Carthage  make  it  their  place  of  arms, 

96. 

Tyche,  quarter  of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  i.,323. 

Tydeus.one  of  the  Athenian  generals,  rejects  the  advice  of 
Alcibiades,  and  occasions  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  JEgospota- 
mas,  i.  334. 

Tygris,  river  of  Asia,  i.  557. 

Tyndarus.  king  of  Lacedaemon,  i.  208. 

Tyrant.  Origin  of  that  name,  and  its  signification,  i.  300.  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  king  and  a  tyrant,  i.  439. 

Tyre,  city  of  Phoenica :  its  foundation,  i.  549.  description  of 
the  isle  and  city,  ib.  Tyre  besieged  and  taken  by  Nabuohodo- 
nosor.  i.  143.  Darius  reinstates  it  in  its  ancient  privileges,  238. 
Tyre  besieged  and  taken  by  Alexander,  545,  <fec.  Tyre  taken 
Dy  Antigonus,  293.  concerning  Tyre,  549. 

U. 

Uchoreus,  king  of  Egypt,  builds  Memphis,  i.  60. 

Udiastes,  friend  of  Teriteuchmes,  assassinates  him  by  order 
of  Darius,  i.  348.  Statira  causes  him  to  be  put  to  death  in  tor¬ 
ments,  ib.. 

University  of  Paris.  France  obliged  to  it  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  posts  and  post-offices,  i.  189. 

Urania,  divinity  of  the  Carthaginians.  See  Caslestis. 

Usury  :  to  what  excess  it  was  carried  in  the  latter  times  of 
the  Roman  commonwealth,  ii.  319. 

Utica,  city  of  Africa,  abandons  the  side  of  Carthage,  and 
joins  the  revolted  mercenaries,  j.  96.  is  compelled  to  surrender 
at.  discretion,  98.  it  puts  itself  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
123.  the  latter  reward  it  with  the  lands  between  Carthage  and 
Hippo,  127. 

Uxii,  people  upon  the  frontiers  of  Persia,  conquered  by  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  i.  563. 

V. 

^argunteius,  one  of  the  lieutenants  ofCrassus,  being  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  main  body  of  the  army,  is  attacked  by  the  Par- 
thians,  and  dies  fighting  gloriously,  ii.  282. 

VarrolC.  Terentius,)  consul,  is  defeated  by  Hannibal  at  the 
bat  tle  of  Cannae,  i. 108. 

Vasthi.  wife  of  Darius.  See  Ato.ssa. 

Ventidius,  Roman  soldier,  rises  to  the  highest  dignities  of 
the  commonwealth  by  his  merit,  ii.  285.  he  revenges  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  the  Romans  at  the  battle  of  Carrae,  and  defeats  the 
Parihians  upon  several  occasions,  ib.  &c. 

Viilius  is  elected  consul,  and  makes  war  with  Philip  in  the 
room  of  Sulpitius,  ii.  139.  nothing  considerable  passes  during 
his  year,  ib.  he  is  sent  ambassador  to  Antiochus,  and  succeeds 
in  making  that  prince  susnect  Hannibal.  154,  <tc. 


W. 

Wasps,  comedy  of  Aristophanes  so  called,  i.  435. 

Water.  Sweet  water,  how  preserved  at  Alexandria,  ii.  335 

.Wells  qt  Joseph  m  the  castle  of  Cairo  in  Egypt:  description 
of  them,  l.  44. 

.  Women. .  Whether  they  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  public  affairs,  the  command  of  armies,  and  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  states,  i.  138. 

Wrestling.  Exercise  of  wrestling  amongst  the  ancients,  i. 
424. 

Writing.  Its  origin,  i.  58. 

X. 

Xanthippcs,  Lacedremonian,  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  i.9l.  he  deleats  the  army  of  Regulus,  ib.  retires  and 
disappears  soon  after,  92. 

Xanthippus,  citizen  of  Athens,  accuses  Miltiades  of  treason, 

l.  210. 

Xanthippus.  father  of  Pericles,  abandoning  Athens  on  the 
approach  of  Xerxes,  his  dog  follows  his  ship  to  Salamis,  and 
expires  on  the  shore,  i.  245. 

Xanthippus,  Athenian,  commands  the  fleet  of  the  Greeks  in 
conjunction  with  Leotyohides,  king  of  Sparta,  and  gains  a  great 
vicrory  over  the  Persians,  near  Mycale,  i.  265. 

Xanthippus,  eldest  son  of  Pericles,  dies  of  the  plague,  i.  302. 

Xanthus,  philosopher,  whose  slave  ASsop  was,  i.  121.  . 

Xantippe,  wife  of  Socrates:  his  sufferings  from  her  ill  hu¬ 
mour,  i.  382. 

Xenetas,  Achaean,  is  sent  against  Molo  and  Alexander  by 
Antiochus^ii.  103.  he  falls  into  an  ambuscade,  and  is  cut  to 
pieces  with  his  whole  army,.  104. 

Xenocrates,  philosopher,  in  what  manner  he  was  received 
by  Antipater,  to  whom  he  had  been  sent  ambassador  by  the 
Athenians,  ii.  15. 

Xenon  is  charged  by  Antiochus  with  the  war  against  Molo. 
ii.  103.  he  is  defeated,  ib.. 

Xenon,  Achaean,  exclaims  against  the  demand  of  the  Roman 
emissaries,  in  an  assembly,  ii.  231 

Xenophanes.  Philip’s  ambassador  to  Hannibal,  falls  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  ii.  440.  he  escapes  and  concludes  the 
treaty  with  Hannibal,  ib.  is  taken  on  his  return  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  441. 

Xenophon,  historian  and  philisopher;  he  commands  the  10,- 
000  Greeks  after  the  death  of  Clearchus,  and  brings  them  back 
into  their  own  country,  i.  359.  he  joins  the  Lacedaemonians  in 
the  war  against  Tissaphernes  and  Pharnabazus,362.  acts  un¬ 
der  Agesilaus  at.  the  buttle  ofCoroniea.  373.. 

Xerxes  I.  son  of  Darius,  is  elected  king  of  Persia  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  his  brother  Anabazanes,  i.  246.  he  confirms  the  Jews 
in  their  privileges,  247.  reduces  Egypt,  ib.  prepares  to  invade 
Greece,  ib.  deliberates  with  his  council  concerning  that,  expe¬ 
dition,  ib.  wise  speech  of  Artabanes  to  him,  248.  rage  of  Xerxes 
upon  that  occasion,  ib.  he  discovers  his  error,  and  confesses  it 
in  full  council,  249.  the  war  is  resolved,  ib.  Xerxes  enters  into 
an  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians,  250.  he  begins  his  march, 
and  gives  orders  for  cutting  a  way  through  mount  At'nos,  ib. 
his  letter  to  that  mountain  upon  that  subject,  ib.  he  advances 
to  Sardis,  ib.  his  cruelty  to  Pythius,  251.  he  marches  towards 
the  Hellespont.,  ib,  causes  the  sea  to  he  chastised  tor  having 
broken  the  bridge  of  boats  which  he  had  laid  over  it,  ib.  orders 
a  second  to  be  built,  and  passes  the  Hellespont  vvith  his  army, 
252.  number  of  forces,  ib.  Demaratus  tells  him  freely  his 
thoughts  of  this  enterprise,  253.  three  hundred  Spartans  dis¬ 
pute  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  with  Xerxes,  255.  that  prince  in 
his  rage  causes  the  dead  body  of  Leonidas  to  be  affixed  to  a  gib¬ 
bet.  ib.  he  takes  and  burns  At  hens, 258.  is  defeated  at  balamts, 
ib.  leaves  Mardonius  in  Greece,  and  returns  precipitately  into 
Asia,  259.  violent  passion  of  Xerxes  for  the  wife  of  his  brother 
Masist.es,  and  afterwards  for  Artainta,  that  prince’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  265.  he  causes  Masistes  to  be  put  to  death,  266.  gives  him¬ 
self  up  to  luxury  and  voluptuousness,  272.  is  killed  by  Artaba- 
nus,  captain  of  nis  guards,  ib.  character  of  Xerxes,  273. 

Xerxes  II.  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  ascends  the  throne 
of  Persia,  i.  310.  he  is  assassinated  by  his  brother  Sogdianus, 

Xipliares,  son  of  Mithridates,  is  killed,  by  his  father,  ii.  328. 

Xut.hus,  son  of  Helenus,  settles  in  Attica,  i.  208. 

Xyehus,  who  had  been  at  Rome  with  Apelles  and  Philocles, 
in  quality  of  secretary  to  t.heir  embassy,  is  seized  and  carried 
before  Philip,  ii.  190.  he  discovers  the  whole  plot  of  Perseus 
against  Demetrius,  ib. 

Y. 

Y azdan,  the  good  deity  of  tlje  Persians,  i.  199. 

Year,  solar,  when  first  used,  i.  56. 

Youth.  The  irregularities  of  that  time  of  life  are  not  always 
sufficient  grounds  for  despairing  of  a  young  man,  i.  275. 

Z. 

Zabdiel,  Arabian  prince,  betrays  Alexander  Bala,  ii.  251. 
he  delivers  Antiochus,  son  of  Bala,  to  Tryphon,  252. 

Zaleuchus,  legislator  of  the  Locrians,  l.  297.  wisdom  of  his 
laws,  ib. 

Zancle,  city  of  Sicily,  i.  318.  See  Messene. 

Zebina.  See  Alexander  Zebina. 

Zenis,  Dardanian,  governor  of  iEtolia,  under  Pharnabazus, 
i.  264. 

Zenodotus,  librarian  of  Ptolemy  Soter  at  Alexandria,  ii.  82 

Zerah,  king  of  Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  makes  war  with  Asia, 
king  of  Judah,  is  defeated,  i.  64.  _  . 

Zeugit.ae,  third  class  of  ihe  citizens  of  Athens,  l.  402. 

Zoippus,  Hiero’s  son-in  law:  his  great  influence  witn  Hiero¬ 
nymus.  ii.  296.  be  goes  ambassador  to  Egypt,  and  stays  there  in 
voluntary  banishment,  ib.  .  .  . 

Zopyrus,  Persian  lord,  mutilates  himself  for  the  .service  of 
Darius,  i.  232.  he  makes  that  prince  master  of  Babylon,  ib.  re¬ 
ward  given  by  Darius  for  so  great  a  service,  ib. 

Zopyrus,  slave  of  Pericles,  and  governor  of  Alcibiades,  i, 
315. 

Zoroaster,  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Magi  amongst  the  Per¬ 
sians,  i.  198.  „  ,  _  _  _ 

Zoroaster,  another  chief,  and  reformer  oi  the  same  sect,  i. 
198. 

Zorobabel,  chief  of  the  Jews,  who  returned  to  Jerusalem  afte* 
the  decree  of  Cyrus,  i.  174. 
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Abaris,  Greek  poet,  ii.  460. 

Academy.  Three  different  academies,  548.  the  ancient,  ib. 
the  middle,  551.  and  the  new,  552. 

Academies  established  in  Europe  in  the  last  century,  588. 
praise  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  ib. 

Advocate,  praise  of  that  profession,  579.  with  what  disinter¬ 
estedness  it  ought  to  be  exercised,  515. 

ASlian,  Greek  historian,  494. 

AEschineS,  his  character  by  Quintilian,  508. 

Afranius,  Latin  poet,  470. 

Agathodamon,  geographer,  604. 

Agatias,  poet.  465. 

..  Agricola,  his  life  written  by  Tacitus,  501. extracts  from  that 
life,  502. 

Agriculture,  its  antiquity  and  utility,  351.  how  important  it 
is  to  place  it  in  honour,  and  how  dangerous  to  neglect  it,  ib. 

Alceeus,  Greek  poet,  465. 

Aleman,  lyric  poet,  463. 

Alexandria,  city  of  Egypt,  built  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
378. 

Algebra,  598. 

Almamon,  caliph  of  Babylon,  125.  his  care  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  astronomy  and  geography,  ib. 

Alphonsine  tables  of  astronomy,  602. 

Amiot,  old  French  author,  pleasure  his  works  give  the  read¬ 
er,  452.  494.  ,, 

Ammianus  Marcel linus,  Latin  historian,  504. 

Anacreon,  Greek  poet,  463. 

Analogy,  explanation  of,  451. 

Anatomy,  595. 

Anaxagoras,  philosopher,  546.  his  care  of  Pericles,  ib.  his 
doctrine,  ib.  opinion  concerning  the  nature  of  the  gods,  59/. 

Anaximander,  philosopher,  546.  his  thoughts  concerning  the 
nature  of'the  Divinity,  581.  discoveries  made  by  this  philoso¬ 
pher  in  astronomy,  599..  . 

Anaximenes,  rhetorician,  527.  and  philosopher,  546.  his 
opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  gods,  581. 

Andocides,  Greek  orator,  506. 

Androcles,  slave,  his  adventure  with  a  lion,  491 

Andronicus  (Livius,)  Latin  poet,  466. 

Annals,  name  given  at  Rome  to  the  public  records  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  affairs,  496. 

Anthes,  musician,  403. 

AnthoJogia,  name  givan  to  a  collection  of  Greek  epigrams, 
465. 

Antfochns,  philosopher,  552. 

Antipater,  poet  and  philosopher,  557. 

Antiphon,  Greek.oratpr,  506. 

Antisthene§,  cyriic  philosopher,  554.  his  opinion  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  Divinity,  581. 

^Antony,  orator,  his  eloquence,  how  strong  and  persuasive, 

Apelles,  famous  painter,  396.  his  manner  of  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Protogenes,  ib.  with  what  simplicity  he  express¬ 
ed  his  own  thoughts,  and  received  those  of  others,  397.  Alex¬ 
ander’s  affection  for  him,  ib.  adventure  that  happened  to  him 
at  Alexandria,  398.  how  he  revenged  it,  ib. 

Apion,  or  Appion,  Greek  hislorian.  490. 

Apollinarius,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  Greek  poet,  461. 

Apnllinarius,  sophist,  son  of  the  former,  461. 

Apollodorus,  architect,  380.  his  sincerity  occasions  his  death, 
ib. 

Apollodorus,  painter,  393.  his  jealousy  of  Zeuxis  his  pupil, 
ib. 

Apollonius,  of  Rhodes,  Greek  poet,  461. 

Apollonius,  stoic  philosopher, 544. 

Apollonius  (Pergseus,)  geometrician,  596. 

Appian,  Greek  historian,  494. 

Apthonius,  Greek  rhetorician,  528. 

Aratus,  Greek  poet,  461. 

Arcesilaus,  philosopher,  founder  of  the  middle  academy,  551. 

Archaga thus,  Greek  physician,  comes  to  settle  at  Rome, 592. 
he  is  treated  honourably  at  first,  but  soon  after  dismissed,  ib. 

Archelaus,  philosopher,  546. 

Archias  (A.  Licinius,)  Greek  poet,  461. 

Archimedes,  famous  geometrician,  596. 

Archit.as,  of  Tarentum,  known  by  his  writings  upon  the  me¬ 
chanics,  598. 

Architects,  famous  ones  of  antiquity,  376. 

Architecture:  its  beginnings,  progress,  and  perfection,  373. 
Gothic  architecture,  375. 

Architrave,  term  of  architecture,  375. 

Arjstaeus,  geometrician,  596. 

Aristarchus,  Greek  grammarian,  449. 

Aristides,  painter,  398. 

Aristippus,  philosopher,  547.  his  desire  to  hear  Socrates,  ib. 
opinions  of  this  philosopher,  548.  his  death,  ib. 

Ariston,  philosopher,  554. 

Aristophanes,  Greek  grammarian,  449. 

Aristophanes,  poet,  462. 

Aristotle,  his  birth,  553.  he  makes  himself  a  disciple  of  Pla¬ 
to,  ib.  his  opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  gods,  581.  his 
death,  554.  he  was  an  excellent  grammarian,  449.  rhetorician, 
527.  philosopher,  553., astronomer,  606. 

Aristoxenus,  musician  and  philosopher,  405. 

Aristyllus,  astronomer,  600. 

Arithmetic,  advantages  of  that  science,  598.  progress  of  the 
ancients  in  it,  ib. 

Army.  Departure  and  march  of  an  army  amongst  the  an¬ 
cients,  426.  manner  in  which  the  ancients  drew  up  their  armies 
in  battle,  432. 

Arms,  those  used  by  the  ancients,  423. 

Arrian,  Greek  historian,  494.  ... 

Artemidorus,  philosopher.  .Pliny’s  generosity  to  him,  515. 

Asclepiades  of  Bithynia,  quits  the  proffession  of  a  rhetorician 
to  practice  physic,  591.  . 

Aspasia,  celebrated  courtesan,  her  great  knowledge  occa¬ 
sions  her  being  ranked  amongst  the  sophists,  541. 

Astronomy.  Origin  and  progress  of  astronomy,  599.  reflec¬ 
tions  upon  astronomy,  602. 

Athemeus,  philolrger,  457. 
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Athens,  buildings  erected  at,  under  Pericles*  377  age 
wherein  eloquence  flourished  in  Athens,  506. 

Attejus,  I^atin  grammarian,  451. 

Attius,  Latin  poet,  467. 

Aulus  Gellius,  pbilologer,  456. 

Aurelius  Victor,  Latin  historian,  504. 

Ausonius,  Latin  poet,  482. 

Avienus,  Latin  poet,  483. 

B. 

Bceotia,  part  of  Greece,  unjust  prejudice  against  that  conn 
trv,  492. 

Balista,  machine  of  war,  used  by  the  ancients,  440. 

Battles,  430.  .  . 

Bernoulli,  brothers,  famous  geometricians,  596. 

Boetius,  Latin  poet,  484. 

Botany:  wherein  that  science  consists,  394.  to  what  perfec¬ 
tion  Monsieur  Tournefort  carried  it,  395. 

Brass,  or  Copper  metal :  whence  taken,  565. 

Breaches,  in  fortification,  manner  of  closing  them  among  the 
ancients,  442.  .  . 

Brick,  much  used  by  the  ancients  in  their  buildings,  376. 
Bronze,  art  of  casting  in,  383.  N. 

C. 

Cjecilius,  Latin  poet,  466. 

Cgesar,  ranked  among  the  Latin  historians,  499. 

Calendar,  Gregorian,  601. 

Caligula,  bad  taste  of  that  emperor,  473.  . 

Callimachus,  architect,  inventor  of  the  Corinthian  order* 
374. 

Callimachus,  Greek  grammarian,  449. 

Callimachus,  of  Cyrene,  elegiac  poet,  464. 

Callinus,  elegiac  poet,  464. 

Calphurnia,  Pliny  the  Younger’s  second  wife;  her  taste  for 
polite  learning.  518. 

CalpurniusfTitus,)  Latin  poet,  481. 

^Cal  vina,  a  Roman  lady :  generosity  of  Pliny  in  respect  to  her* 

Camels,  their  use  in  the  army,  424. 

Camp,  construction  and  fortification  of  the  camps  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  and  particularly  of  the  Romans,  427.  disposition  of  the 
Roman  camp  according  to  Polybius.  428. 

Capitals,  term  of  architecture,  375.  k. 

Caracal  la,  Roman  emperor,  his  cruelty,  577. 

Carneades,  philosopher,  founder  of  the  New  Academy,  532. 
Cartel,  for  the  ransom  of  prisoners  of  war,  434. 

.Casque,  head-piece  or  helmet,  defensive  armour  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  423. 

Cassini,  his  treatise  upon  astronomy, 599. 

Catapuita,  machine  or  war  in  use  among  the  ancionts,  440. 
Cato  (M.  Porcius,)  his  conduct,  in  respect  to  Carneades,  and 
the  other  Athenian  ambassadors,  528.  Cato  is  ranked  among 
the  historians,  496.  and  orators,  510. 

Cato,  of  (Jtica,  description  of  him,  501. 

Cattle,  feeding  of,  amongst  the  ancients,  45. 

Catullus,  Latin  poet,  471. 

Cavaliers,  term  of  fortification,  441. 

Cavalry  of  the  ancients,  433. 

Chasrilus,  Greek  poet,  in  favour  with  Alexander,  460. 

.  Chariots  armed  with  scythes,  much  used  by  the  ancients  in 
battles,  433. 

Chemistry,  594. 

Chromatic,  kind  of  music  among  the  ancients,  406. 
Chrysippus,  stoic  philosopher :  his  character,  556.  his  doc¬ 
trine,  ib. 

Cincius,  Latin  historian,  598. 

Circulation  of  the  blood,  discovery  of  the,  595. 
Cjrcumvallation,  lines  of,  441. 

Cjthara,  musical  instrument  used  by  the  ancients,  405. 
Civilians,  famous  ones  of  antiquity,  576. 

Classicus  (Ca?cilius,)  is  accused  at  Rome  by  the  deputies  of 
Bceotia,  on  his  quitting  that,  government,  516.  death  spares  him 
the  consequences  of  that  affair,  517. 

Claudian,  Latin  poet,  482. 

Cleanthes,  stoic  philosopher,  of  great  reputation,  556. 
Climates,  method  taken  by  the  ancients  for  knowing  their 
difference,  600. 

Clitomachus,  Carthaginian  philosopher,  552. 

Coins,  account  of,  367. 

Colours  used  by  the  ancient  painters  in  their  works,  389. 
Column,  term  of  architecture,  375. 

Coma,  city  of  Italy,  521. 

Commerce,  its  excellency  and  advantages,  360.  its  antiquity* 
ib.  places  and  cities  where  most  exercised,  361. 

Composite  order  of  architecture,  .375. 

Composition,  in  painting;  wherein  it  consists,  389. 
Constantine  the  Great,  his  continence,  527. 

Copper.  Mines  of  copper,  363.  description  of  that  metal* 

ib. 

Corieme,  rock  besieged  and  taken  by  Alexander,  442. 

^Corn.  Countries  famous  for  producing  abundance  of  corn* 

Cornutus  (Tertullius,)  Pliny  the  Younger’s  colleague  when 
treasurer  of  the  empire,  and  afterwards  consul,  516. 

Corinna.  poetess,  surnamed  the  Lyric  Muse.  464. 

Corvus  (or  Crane,)  machine  of  war,  446. 

Cotta  is  placed  in  the  number  of  the  Latin  orators,  512. 
Counterpoint  or  counterpart,  in  music,  407. 

Crassus,  excellent  orator,  511.  his  edict,  when  censor,  against 
the  Latin  rhetoricians,  529. 

Craterus,  physician,  591. 

Crates  of  Malos,  Greek  grammarian,  450. 

Crates,  cynic  philosopher,  555. 

Cratinus,  Greek  comic  poet,  462. 

Criticism  :  wherein  it  consisted  amongst  the  ancients,  449. 
Crit.olaus,  peripatetic  philosopher,  554. 

Crotona,  reformation  .introduced  there  by  Pythagoras.  559. 
Crowns  given  by  the  Romans  to  those  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  battle  by  their  valour,  437. 

Ctesias,  of  Cnidos,  practises  physic  in  Persia,  with  great  rep 
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citation*  487.  Ins  works  placelhim  in  the  number  of  the  histon- 
ans,  ib. 

Cycloid,  geometrical  instrument :  invention  of  it,  597. 

Cynics,  (sect  of:)  their  origin,  554.  why  so  called,  ib. 

Cyrenaic,  famous  sect  of  philosophers,  547. 

D. 

Damon,  soph  ist,  541.  ^ 

Dancing,  idea  which  the  Romans  had  ot  this  exercise, 
409. 

D’ Anvil  le,  geographer  to  the  king  of  France,  601. 

Decimation,  punishment  amongst  the  Romans,  435. 

Deoius  (P.,)  Roman  tribune,  how  rewarded  for  saving  the  ar¬ 
my,  436. 

Declamation,  (or  speaking,)  of  the  theatre,  composed  and  set 
to  notes  among  the  ancients,  408..  .  . 

Declamation,  a  kind  of  composition  for  the  exercise  of  elo¬ 
quence,  539. 

Declaration  of  war.  413.  with  what  ceremonies  attended 
amongst  the  Greeks,  ib.  and  amongst  the  Romans,  ib. 

Democritus,  his  opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Divin¬ 
ity.  581. 

Demosthenes,  character  of,  508.  . 

Descartes.  Modern  physics  indebted  to  him  for  most  of  their 
improvements,  588. 

Design,  one. of  the  parts  of  painting,  389. 

Dialectics,  or  logic,  what  the  ancient  philosophers  thought 
of  it,  566. 

Diascorides,  physician  of  Anazarba,  591. 

Diatonic,  one  of  the  three  species  of  the  music  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  406. 

ligest,  577. 

.  Dinarchus,  Greek  orator,  509. 

.  )inocrates,  architect,  378. 

)jodorus  Siculus,  Greek  historian,  489. 

liodorus, Greek  philosopher,  555. 

Jiogenes  Laertius,  Greek  historian,  494. 

Diognetus,  architect  of  Rhodes,  rewarded  by  his  country, 
379. 

Dion  Cassius,  Greek  historian,  494. 

Dionysius  of  Hallicarnassus,  his  history,  and  other  works, 
527.  490. 

Dionysius  the  Thracian,  Greek  grammarian,  450. 

Discipline,  military.  In  what  manner  the  Greeks  observed 
it,  435.  how  strictly  maintained  among  the  Romans,  ib. 

Dodart,  M.,  his  exact  calculation  of  all  the  notes  and  half 
notes  of  a  common  voice,  448. 

Domitian,  Domitian’s  edict  in  respect  to  vines,  356.  Domitian 
treated  as  a  god  by  Q.uintilian,  535  his  death,  536. 

Donatus,  famous  grammarian,  457. 

Doric  order  of  architecture,  374.  and  ib. 

Draco,  legislator  of  Athens,  460. 

Draco,  son  of  Hippocrates,  591. 

E. 

Eclipses,  at  what  time  the  ancients  first  knew  the  causes  of, 

Education.  Wise  maxim  of  a  philosopher  concerning  the  ed¬ 
ucation  of  children,  550. 

Electrum,  or  white  gold,  366. 

Elegy  :  derivation  of  that  word :  its  definition,  464. 

Eloquence,  definition  of,  503. 

Empedocles,  of  Agrigentum,  Pythagorean  philosopher,  his 
opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Divinity,  581. 

Enamel,  painting  in,  392. 

Enharmonic,  kind  of  music  amongst  the  ancients,  406. 

Ennius,  poet,  466.  and  historian,  496. 

Enthusiasm  ofLyric  Poetry,  463. 

Ephesus,  famous  temple  built  there  in  honour  of  Diana,  376. 

Epic  poem,  of  all  poems  th$  most  difficult,  473. 

Epicurus,  philosopher.  Hts  birth,  564.  he  teaches  grammar 
before  ho  devotes  himself  to  philosophy.  450.  he  settles  at 
Athens,  and  opens  a  school  of  philosophy,  564.  system  of  atoms 
placed  in  reputation  by  this  philosopher,  585.  his  opinions  of 
the  summum  bonum.  or  supreme  good  of  man,  570.  and  of  the 
formation  of  the  world.  582.  death  of  Epicurus,  564. 

Epigram,  kind  of  poem,  its  qualities,  465. 

.Erasistratus,  physician,  famous  for  his  address  and  penetra¬ 
tion  in  discovering  the  cause  of  Antiochus’s  sickness,  591. 

Eratosthenes  of  Cyrene,  keeper  of  the  Alexandrian  library, 
extent  of  his  knowledge  and  erudition,  449.  453.  601.  ib. 

Esculapius,  inventor  of  medicine,  589.  his  knowledge  occa¬ 
sions  his  being  ranked  in  the  number  of  the  gods,  ib. 

Eubulides,  philosopher  of  the  Megarean  sect,  548. 

Euclid  of  Maegara,  founder  of  the  Megarean  sect,  548.  his  ar¬ 
dour  to  hear  Socrates,  ib. 

Eodocia.or  Athenais,  daughter  of  the  sophist  Leontius,  is 
ranked  among  the  poets,  462. 

Ei>  loxus,  astronomer,  600. 

E?  napius,  Greek  historian,  495. 

E*»$>horion  of  Chalcis,  Greek  poet,  461. 
polis,  comic  poet,  462. 

Btastathius,  archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  Greek  grammarian, 
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j»utropius,  Latin  historian,  504. 

F. 

f  abius  Pictor  (&.,)  Latin  historian,  496. 

rabies,  author  to  whom  the  invention  of  them  is  ascribed, 
tfh  use  of;  in  respect  to  the  education  of  children,  ib. 

Fescennine,  satirical  verses,  466. 

Flaccus  (Valerius.)  Latin  poet,  480. 

Flaccus  ( Verrius,)  Latin  grammarian,  451. 

Flax,  description  and  use  of  that  plant,  455. 

Florus,  Latin  historian,  503. 

Fortifications  of  the  ancients,  439. 

Fortunatus.  Latin  poet,  484. 

Fosses,  ditches  of  fortifications,  how  filled  up,  443. 

Freedmen,  their  credit  under  bad  emperors,  526. 

Freinshemius,  obligation  the  world  has  to  him  for  his  sup¬ 
plement  of  the  lost  parts  of  Livy’s  and  Quintus  Curtius’s  his¬ 
tories,  498. 

Friendship,  fundamental  law  of,  525. 

G.  . 

Galen,  famous  physician,  his  history,  591. 

Galileo,  modern  astronomer,  601. 

Gassendi,  modern  astronomer,  601. 

General .  Conduct  of  the  ancients  in  the  choice  of  their  gen¬ 
erals.  413.  preliminary  cares  of  a  general,  425,  &c.  the  success 
of  a  battle  depends  principally  on  the  general,  430.  attention 
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of  the  generals  of  the  ancients  in  consulting  the  gods,  and  har 
angumg  their  troops  before  battles,  431. 

Genius,  whether  the  moderns  excel  the  ancients  or  not  in 
this  point,  439. 

Geography.  The  most  famous  geographers  of  antiquity,  603 
countries  known  to  the  nncienls,  604.  wherein  the  modern  ge 
ographers  excel  the  ancients,  ib. 

Geometry.  People  to  whom  the  invention  of  that  science  is 
attributed,  595.  division  ot  geometry  into  speculative,  ib.  and 
practical,  596.  famous  geometricians  of  antiquity,  ib.  revolu¬ 
tion  (almost  total,]  in  geometry,  597. 

Gesture  of  the  theatre,  composed  and  reduced  to  notes,  409. 
division  ot  gesture  (or  action)  and  declamation  (or  speaking) 
bet  ween  two  actors,  ib. 

Glotta,  mouth  of  the  windpipe  that  forms  tones  and  sound* 
448. 

Gniphon,  Latin  grammarian,  447. 

Gold,  different  manners  of  finding  it,  364.  Gold  found  in  riv¬ 
ers,  ib.  gold  found  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  ib.  gold  found  ill 
mountains  by  throwing  them  down,  ib.  reasons  why  gold  has 
been  preferred  to  other  metals,  365. 

Golden  house  of  Nero,  description  of  it,  380. 

Good,  summum  bonum:  opinions  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
upon  the  supreme  good,  568.  opinions  of  Epicurus,  371.  of  the 
sroics,  ib.  of  the  peripatetics,  573. 

Good  man :  contrast  between  a  good  man  under  a  load  of 
evils,  and  a  wicked  man  in  the  highest  affluence  and  good  for¬ 
tune,  575. 

Gothic  order  of  architecture,  375. 

Gracchi,  they  distinguished  themselves  by  their  eloquence* 
482. 

Grammar,  what  it  is,  447.  what  gave  birth  to  it,  252.  how 
much  in  honour  amongst  the  ancients,  461.  553.  it  turns  upon 
tour  principles,  ib.  Greeks  and  Latins  famous  in  this  way,  449. 
451. 

Gratian,  gratitude  of  that  emperor  to  his  preceptor  Auson- 
ius,  434. 

Graving.  See  Engraving. 

Greece.  383.  Greeks,  ib.  painting,  389.  philosophy,  545.  med¬ 
icine,  589. 

Gregory,  (St.,)  of  Nazianzum,  ranked  amongst  the  Greek  po« 

Gryllus,  son  of  Xenophon,  dies  gloriously  in  the  battle  of 
Mantinaia.  547. 

Gueric  (Otho  de,)  consul  of  Magdeburg,  inventor  of  the  air- 
pump,  589.  ^ 

Harangue.  Custom  of  the  ancients  to  harangue  their  troops 
before  battle,  432. 

Harvey,  English  doctor,  who  first  discovered  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  595. 

Hecatasus  of  Abdera,  Greek  grammarian,  449. 

Heraclitus,  philosopher,  founder  of  the  sect  which  bears  his 
name,  562.  misanthropy  of  that  philosopher,ib. 

Hermogenes,  Greek  rhetorician,  528. 

Herodian,  Greek  historian,  495. 

Herodicus,  physician,  590. 

Herodotus,  Greek  historian,  his  brother,  484.  time  when  he 
begins  to  write,  ib.  applauses  which  he  received  at  the  Olym¬ 
pic  games  on  reading  his  history  there,  ib.  his  retreat  to  Thuri- 
um,  where  he  ends  his  days,  ib. 

Herpphilus,  physician,  590. 

Hesiod,  Greek  poet.,  460. 

Hesychius,  Greek  grammarian,  451. 

Hipparchia,  sister  of  Metrocles  the  orator,  marries  Crates 
the  cynic,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  her  family,  555. 

Hipparchus  of  Alexandria*  astronomer,  601. 

Hippocrates,  famous  physician,  his  birth, 590.  his  disinter¬ 
estedness,  ib.  his  veneration  for  the  Divinity,  ib.  his  death,  ib. 

Hipponax,  satiric  poet,  known  by  his  verses  against  Bupalus 
and  Athenis,  461. 

History,  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  history, 
484. 

Homer,  famous  poet,  460.  Quintilian’s  judgment  of  Homer, 
ib.  Homer  may  be  considered  as  the  most  ancient  of  geograph¬ 
ers,  603. 

L’Hopital  (Marquis  de,)  has  done  honour  to  geometry,  597. 

Horace,  Latin  poet,  his  birth,  473.  his  extraction,  ib.  his  ed¬ 
ucation,  ib.  Maecenas  admits  him  into  the  number  of  his  friends, 
474.  death  of  Horace,  475.  his  manners,  ib.  character  of  his 
works,  ib. 

Hydrostatics,  definition  of,  599. 

Hyperides,  Greek  orator,  508.  he  dies  in  a  very  tragical  man¬ 
ner,  ib. 

Ibycus,  Greek  poet,  464.  _  . 

Infinites— Calculus— Differentials— Arithmetic  of  infinites  or 
fluxions  discovered,  597. 

'nvalids,  royal  hospital  for  invalids  at  Pans,  438. 
onic,  sect  of  philosophers  called  the  Ionic  sect,  545. 
onic  order  of  architecture,  374.  . 

'ron  metal,  363.  in  what  manner  taken  from  the  mines,  ib.. 
.socrates,  Greek  orator;  his  birth,  507.  his  education,  ib. 
school  of  eloquence  opened  by  Isocrates  at  Athens,  ib.  his  won¬ 
derful  discernment  of  the  geniuses  of  his  pupils,  ib.  his  love  of 
virtue^and  public  good,  520.  his  death,  ib.  character  of  his 

8  Italic,  sect  of  philosophers  so  called,  558.  division  of  that 
sect  into  four  other  sects,  562. 


Italy,  region  of  Europe  ;  excellence  of  the  wines  of  Italy,  355. 
reduct  of  the  vines  of  Italy  in  Columella’s  time,  356. 
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Jerusalem,  city  of  Palestine,  is  besieged  and  taken  by  Titus 
Vespasian,  443. 

Jew,  surprising  action  of  a  Jew  at  the  siege  of  Jotapat,  441. 
Josephus,  Jew,  Greek  historian,  491.  abridgment  of  his  life* 
ib.  character  of  the  history  composed  by  lum*  ib.  &c. 

Jubal,  supposed  inventor  of  music,  401. 

Julius  Pollux,  philologer,  457. 

upiter,  on  the  satellites  of,  602.  .  .  „  ,  „ 

Jurisprudence,  or  knowledge  of  law,  m  particular  of  the  Ro¬ 
man,  or  civil  law,  576. 

Justin,  Latin  historian,  504. 

Justinian,  the  emperor,  reforms  the  Roman  law,  377. 
Juvenal,  Latin  poet,  478. 

Laberius (Decimus,) Roman  knight  and  poet,atC®sar’s ire 
quest,  plays  a  part  in  one  of  his  owe  pieces,  upon  the  stage,  471 
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Ltelius,  Roman  orator,  how  far  he  carried  his  candour  and 
Integrity,  511. 

.  Lamprias,  Plutarch’s  uncle,  492.  his  fine  saying  of  himself, 
lb. 

Languages,  reflections  upon  the  progress  and  alteration  of, 
452- 

Law,  civil,  or  Roman  law— its  beginnings,  576.  it  receives  a 
new  form  under  the  emperor  Justinian,  578,  &c. 

.Layers,  shoots  of  vines— profit  made  of  them  in  Columella’s 
time,  357. 

Lemery,  his  knowledge  in  chemistry,  595. 

Leucippus,  philosopher,  556. 

Lever,  instrument  in  mechanics,  598. 

Libanius,  sophist,  543. 

Library  (royal,)  founded  by  Louis  XIV.,  458. 

Light-house  of  Alexandria,  378. 

Lines  of  circumvallation  and  contravallation  amongst  the 
ancients.  441. 

Livy,  Titus,  Latin  historian,  497. 

Longinus,  Greek  rhetorician,  528. 

Lucan,  Latin  poet,  478. 

Lucian,  philologer,  455.  dream  which  he  relates  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  hrs  works,  ib. 

Luci.l'ius,  Roman  knight  and  poet,  469.  the  invention  of  satire 
is  ascribed  to  him,  ib. 

Lucretius,  Latin  poet,  470.  his  opinion  concerning  religion 
and  providence,  ib. 

Lucullus,  his  friendship  for  Antiochus,  philosopher  of  the 
ancieni  academy,  553. 

Lycseum,  place  of  exercise  at  Athens,  549. 

Lycon,  philosopher,  554. 

Lycurgus,  Greek  orator,  508. 

Lynceus.of  Samos,  Greek  grammarian,  449. 

Lyre,  musical  instrument  of  the  ancients,  406.  change  of  that 
instrument  in  respect  to  the  number  of  its  strings,.ib. 

Lysias  of  Syracuse,  Greek  orator,  506.  he  carries  Socrates 
a  discourse  for  his  defence,  507.  character  of  Lysias’s  style,  ib. 

Lysippus,  famous  sculptor,  385. 

Lysistratus,of  Sicyon, sculptor  to  whom  the  invention  of  por¬ 
traits  in  plaster  and  wax  are  ascribed,  382. 

M. 

Machines  of  war  used  by  the  ancients,  440. 

Macrobius,  philologer,  457. 

Magistrate,  duty  of  a,  579. 

Man,  Pliny’s  description  of  man,  455.  men  are  the  same  m 
all  ages,  489.  . 

Manlius,  L.  gains  a  victory  over  the  Carthaginians  near  Lc- 
noma  in  Sicily,  446. 

Marius  described,  500.  •  . 

Marius  Priscus,  proconsul  of  Africa,  is  accused  of  havingsold 
Justice,  and  even  the  lives  of  innocent  persons,  516.  he  is  ban¬ 
ished,  ib. 

Marot,  French  poet,  452. 

Martial,  Latin  poet,  480. 

Mathematics— extent  of  that  science,  595. 

Mausolus,  king  of  Curia,  honour  paid  to  his  memory  by  Ar¬ 
temisia  his  wife,  378. 

Mectenas,  favourite  of  Augustus,  and  patron  of  the  learned, 
474.  character  of' Mecaenas  by  Paterculus,  501, 

Mechanics,  definition  and  utility  of  mechanics,  598. 

Medals,  difference  between  medals  and  coins,  367.. 

Medicine,  origin  and  antiquity  of  medicine,  589.  discoveries 
which  have  enriched  modern  physic,  593. 

Megarean  sect  of  philosophers,  548. 

Meleager,  Greek  poet,  465. 

Memory,  examples  of  persons  of  extraordinary  memories, 
532. 

Menander,  comic  poet,  462.  change  which  he  introduced  m 
comedy,  ib.  . 

Menecrates,  physician,  591. 

Metempsychosis,  opinion  of  the  metempsychosis,  560. 

Microscope,  invention  of  that  instrument,  and  its  utility, 
588. 

Mimnermus,  Greek  poet,  464. 

Mines  of  iron,  363.  of  copper  or  brass,  ib.  of  gold,  364.  of  sil¬ 
ver,  366. 

Miniature,  kind  of  painting,  392. 

Mithridates,  Paterculus’s  description  of  that  prince,  500.  he 
made  himself  famous  for  his  skill  in  medicines,  509. 

Modestinns  (Herennius.)  ancient  civilian,  577. 

Moliere,  French  poet,  difference  between  him  and  Tererlce, 
478. 

Molo  of  Rhodes,  famous  rhetorician  from  whom  Cicero  re¬ 
ceived  lessons,  530,  513. 

Montagne.  French  author,  452.  .  . 

Moral  philosophy,  or  Ethics— objects  of  it,  568.  opinions  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  concerning  the  supreme  good,  or  hap¬ 
piness  of  man,  ib. 

Mosaic,  kind  of  painting,  392. 

Musa  (Antonius,)  physician  to  the  emperor  Augustus,  591. 

Music,  its  origin,  401.  authors  who  invented  or  improved 
music,  403.  different  kinds  and  measures  of  the  ancient  music, 
405.  manner  of  setting  notes  to  airs  or  songs,  406.  whether  the 
modern  music  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  ancient,  407.  parts  of 
music  peculiar  to  the  ancients,  408. 

Myron,  Athenian  sculptor,  385. 

T  .  N. 

N/evius,. Latin  poet  and  historian,  466, 496. 

Nature,  its  effects,  487. 

Savigation,  its  origin,  444. 
avy,  naval  affairs  of  the  ancients,  444. 
azarius,  Latin  orator,  540. 

Nfemesianus,  Latin  poet,  481.  . 

Nepos,  Cornelius,  Latin  historian,  497. 

Newton  (Sir  Isaac,)  English  philosopher,  588,  597. 
Nicander,  Greek  poet,  461. 

Nobility,  fine  example  proposed  to  the  young  nobility  in  the 
person  of  Csesar,  499.  „  .  , 

Norbanus,  Roman,  accused  of  sedition,  whom  Antony  the  or¬ 
ator  causes  to  be  absolved  by  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  511. 
Novelise,  laws  of  Justinian,  577. 

O. 

Obelisks  of  Egypt,  iheir  utility,  600.  . 

Observatory  built  at  Paris  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.,  oOl. 

Ode.  kind  of  poem,  463. 

Officers,  choice  of  them  amongst  the  ancients,  413. .  , 
Onesicntus,  philosopher  and  historian,  becomes  a  disciple  of 

Diogenes,  155. 


Onyx,  a  kind  of  agate,  upon  which  the  ancients  engraved, 
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Opilius( Aurelius,)  Latin  grammarian, 451. 

Orator,  quality  most  essential  to  an  orator,  504.  Lreek  ora 
tors.  506.  Latin  orators,  510.  ,  -  , 

Ornaments,  women  naturaMy  fond  of  them,  o79. 

Orpheus,  musician.  403.  „  ,  -  , 

Ovid,  Latin  poet,  abridgment  of  his  life,  4/6.  his  banishment, 
ib.  his  death  and  epitaph,  ib.  character  of  his  poetry,  ib. 

P. 

Pacovius,  Latin  poet,  466.  . 

Pain,  opinion  of  the  ancient  philosophers  concerning  pain, 
569.  .  .... 

Painting,  origin  of  painting,  389.  different  parts  of  painting, 
ib.  of  the  true  in  painting,  390.  different  kinds  of  paint  •  ,191. 
brief  history  of  trie  most  famous  painters  of  Greece,  3t  l. 

Palemon  (Remmius,)  Latin  grammarian,  451. 

Pamphilus,  or  Amphipolis,  painter,  395. 

Panegyric  of  Trajan,  by  Pliny  the  younger,  523.  ar  pan¬ 

egyrics,  526.  . 

Panenus,  painter,  393.  .  . 

Pantomimes,  art  of  the  pantomimes  amongst  the  ancients, 
410. 

Papinran,  famous  civilian,  577.  his  death,  ib. 

Papirius  collects  the  laws  of  the  kings  of  Rome,  5/b. 

Pappus,  of  Alexandria,  geometrician,  596.  . 

Parmenides,  philosopher,  his  opinion  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  Divinity,  581.  ^  .  .  .. 

Parrhasius,  famous  painter,  394.  he  carries  the  prize  of  pain¬ 
ting  against  Zeuxis  in  a  public  dispute,  ib. 

Pa'rthenius,  Greek  poet,  461. 

Parthenon,  temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens,  384. 

Paterculus,  Latin  historian,  499.  he  excelled  in  dc^ciipUona 
and  characters,  ib.  . 

Paulinus  (Saint,)  bishop  of  Nola,  Latin  poet,  482. 

Paulus  (Julius  Paulus,)  civil  lawyer,  577. 

Pausias  of'Sicyon,  painter,  399. 

Pay  of  soldier.-  among  the  ancien  ts,  421. 

Pearls,  kind  of  precious  stone,  368.  peafl  fishery,  ib. 

Pedestal,  term  of  architecture,  375^ 

Pedianus  (Asconius,)  philologer,  453. 

Pericles,  Athenian,  care  that  he  takes  to  cultivate  his  mind 
by  the  study  of  the  sciences,  and  by  exercising  himself  in  elo¬ 
quence,  506.  he  adorns  Athens  with  magnificent  buildings. 

Peripatetics,  sect  of  philosophers,  followers  of  Aristotle, 
553.  opinion  of  those  philosophers  concerning  the  supreme 
good,  573. 

Persiue,  Latin  poet,  478 

Petronius,  Latin  poet,  479. 

Ph®drus,  Latin  poet,  freedman  of  Augustus,  477. 

Pharos,  island  of  Alexandria,  378. 

Phidias,  famous  painter  and  sculptor,  383. 

Philemon,  comic  poet,  preferred  by  the  Greeks  to  Menander 
in  his  own  lifetime,  481. 

Philetas  of  Cos,  grammarian  and  poet,  464. 

Philip  of  Thessalonica,  poet  and  author  of  epigrams,  465. 

Philip  of  Acarnania,  physician,  known  from  the  salutary 
draught  which  he  gave  Alexander,  591. 

Philo,  philosopher  and  rhetorician,  552. 

Philo,  the  Jew,  Greek  historian,  490. 

Philosophers,  philosophy;  definition  of  philosophy,  544.  it 
consists  of  three  parts,  logic,  ethics,  and  physics,  565.  division 
of  philosophy  into  two  sects,  the  Ionic  and  Italic,  545.  Ionic 
sect,  ib.  it  is  divided  into  several  other  sects,  547.  Cyrenaic 
sect,  ib.  Mtegarean  sect,  548.  Elean  and  Eretrian  sects*  ib.  Ac¬ 
ademic  sects,  ib.  the  ancient  academy,  ib.  the  middle  acade¬ 
my,  551.  and  the  new  academy,  ib.  Peripatetic,  sect,  553.  Cynic 
sect.,  554.  Stoic  sect,  556.  Italic  sect,  558.  division  of  this  sect 
into  four  others,  562.  sect  of  Heraclitus,  ib.  sect  of  Democritus, 
ib.  Sceptic  or  Pyrrnnnic  sect*  563.  Epicurean  sect,  564.  gener¬ 
al  reflection  upon  the  sects  of  philosophers,  ib.  opinions  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  upon  the  Dialectics  or  Logic,  566.  upon 
morality  or  the  Ethics,  568.  upon  the  supreme  good  of  man,  ib. 
upon  the  virtues  and  duties  of  life,  573.  upon  the  Metaphysics, 
579.  upon  the  existence  of  the  Divinity,  ib.  upon  the  nature  of 
the  Divinity,  581.  upon  providence,  583.  upon  the  formation 
of  the  world,  584.  upon  tne  nature  of  the  soul,  586.  upon  the 
Physics,  587. 

Philostratus,  philologer,  457. 

Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  Greek  historian, 
495 

Phrynis,  famous  musician  of  antiquity,  404. 

Physics  of  the  ancients,  589. 

Pjkes,  offensive  arms  used  hy  the  ancients,  424. 

Pindar,  Greek  Lyric  poet,  464.  character  of  his  works,  ib. 

.Piso  Frugi  (L.  Calpurnius,)  is  ranked  among  the  Latin  histo¬ 
rians,  496. 

Planets,  observations  upon  the,  599. 

Planudes,  monk  of  Constantinople,  his  collection  of  epi¬ 
grams,  465., 

Plato,  philosopher  of  Athens,  his  birth,  549.  he  attaches  him¬ 
self  to  Socrates,  ib.  he  retires  to  Magara,  to  avoid  the  rage  of 
the  Athenians,  ib.  Plato’s  travels  into  Egypt,  ib.  Italy,  ib.  his 
death,  ib.  his  system  of  doctrine,  ib.  what  he  thought  of  the 
nature  of  the  Divinity,  581.  Plato’s  fine  thought  upon  the  for 
mation  of  the  world,  585.  secret  jealousy  between  Plato  an4 
Xenophon,  547.  Plato’s  hatred  of  Democritus,  563.  means 
which  he  used  to  reform  his  nephew  Speusippus,  550.  Plato’s 
writings  give  him  a  place  amongst  the  grammarians,  449.  and 
rhetoricians,  526. 

Plautus,  comic  poet,  467.  character  of  his  poetry  and  style, 
ib. 

Pliny  the  elder,  philologer,  454.  abridgment  of  his  life,  ib.  sad 
accident  by  which  he  dies,  ib.  his  style,  455.  his  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  ib. 

Pliny  the  Younger,  Latin  orator,  514.  his  application  to  study, 
517.  by  what  degrees  he  attains  the  first  offices  in  the  state, 

515.  occasions  upon  which  he  displays  the  force  of  his  elo 
quence  and  indignation  against  oppressors  of  the  provinces, 

516.  he  is  sent  proconsul  into  Pont  us  and  Bithynia,  517.  his  let* 
ter  to  Trajan  concerning  the  Christians,  ib.  Trajan’s  answer 
upon  that  head,  518.  Pliny’s  return  to  Rome,  ib.  his  death,  ib. 
Pliny  s  esteem  for  persons  of  merit  and  learning.  519.  his  liberal¬ 
ities,  520.  his  innocent  pleasures,  521.  his  ardour  for  reputa¬ 
tion  and  glory,  522.  panegyric  which  he  pronounced  upon  Tra¬ 
jan,  523.  Pliny’s  style,  525. 

Plmius  Gallus  (Lucius,)  Latin  rhetorician,  529. 

.."Jufaroh,  of  Cha?ronea.  Greek  historian,  492.  abridgment  of 
his  life,  ib.  his  works,  493 
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Poetry.  Poets.  (5rigin  of  poetry,  4&.  Greek  poets,  who  ex¬ 
celled  in  epic  poetry,  4(50.  tragic  poets,  462.  comic  poets,  ib. 
iambic  poeis,  ib.  lyric  poets,  474.  elegiac  poets,  404.  epigram¬ 
matic  poets,  405.  Latin  poets  divided  into  three  ages,  466. 

Polemon,  philosopher  of  the  ancient  academy,  551. 

Pollio,  L  tin  poet,  471. 

Pollux  (Julius,)  Greek  grammarian,  451. 

Polybius,  Greek  historian,  his  birth,  488.  his  education,  ib. 
principal  works  composed  by  Polybius,  ib. 

Polybius,  physician,  son-in-law  and  successor  of  Hippo¬ 
crates,  591. 

Polycletus,  famous  statuary,  38o. 

Polygnotus,  famous  painter,  393.  generous  action  of  his  to 
the  Athenians,  ib. 

Pompey,  description  of,  by  Paterculus,  501. 

^omponius  Marcellus  (Marcus,)  Latin  grammarian,  451. 

’omnonius,  civilian,  577. 

^sidonius,  stoic  philosopher,  537. 

^isidonius,  astronomer  and  geographer,  600. 

^axiteles,  famous  sculptor  of  antiquity,  386. 

Prayer  of  a  victorious  consul  on  his  entering  the  capitol  in 
triumph,  438.  prayer  which  Epictetus  desired  to  make  at  his 
death,  558. 

Prisoners,  ransom  of  them  amongst  the  ancients*  434. 

Prodicus,  famous  sophist,  542.  his  declamation  ot  fifty  drach¬ 
mas,  ib. 

Proeraasus,  sophist,  to  whom  the  Romans  erected  a  statue, 541* 

Propertius,  Latin  poet,  477. 

Prosper  (St.,)  Latin  poet,  483. 

Protagoras  of  Abdera,  sophist,  542.  singular  lawsuit  between 
Protagoras  and  one  of  his  disciples,  ib.  opinion  of  Protagoras 
concerning  the  Divinity,  580.  the  Athenians  expel  him  their 
city,  and  cause  his  works  to  be  burnt,  ib. 

Protogenes,  famous  painter,  398.  manner  of  his  first  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Apelles,  396. 

Provisions,  of,  for  any  army,  419. 

Prudentius,  a  Christian  poet,  481. 

Ptolemy,  celebrated  astronomer  and  geographer,  601. 

Publicius  Certus,  Roman  senator,  is  excluded  from  the  con¬ 
sulship  by  Pliny’s  remonstrances,  515. 

Punishments,  established  amongst  the  troops  of  the  ancients, 
434. 

Purple,  dye  much  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  369.  shell-fish, 
from  which  the  purple  dye  was  extracted,  ib. 

Pyrrho,  philosopher,  chief  of  the  sect  which  bears  his  name, 
563.  bis  method  of  philosophizing,  ib.  his  indifference,  564. 
maxim  taught  by  him,  ib. 

Pythagoras,  philosopher,  558.  travels  of,  ib.  he  goes  to  Italy, 
and  settles  at  Crotona,  where  he  opens  a  school  of  philosophy, 

559.  noviciate  of  silence  which  he  made  his  disciples  observe, 
ib.  wonderful  change  that  hri  doctrine  effected  in  Italy,  and 
especially  in  Crotona,  ib.  his  death,  561.  his  opinion  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  Divinity,  581.  his  system  of  the  metempsy¬ 
chosis.  and  chimeras,  which  he  related  of  himself  on  that  head, 

560,  &c.  wonders  attributed  to  Pythagoras,  561. 

Pytheas,  famous  astronomer  and  geographer,  600. 

a. 

Quintilian,  Latin  rhetorician,  534.  his  birth,  ib.  means 
which  he  uses  for  acquiring  eloquence,  ib.  he  opens  a  school  of 
eloquence  at  Rome,  535.  and  at  the  same  time  exercises  the 
function  of  an  advocate,  ib.  he  obtains  the  emperor’s  permis¬ 
sion  for  quitting  these  two  employments,  ib.  he  loses  one  of  his 
sons,  ib.  he  begins  his  Tnstitutionei,  Oratorice,  ib.  Domitian  con¬ 
fides  the  education  of  the  two  princes  his  grand  nephews  to 
him,  ib.  his  impious  flattery  of  that  emperor,  ib.  his  grief  for 
the  loss  of  his  second  son,  536.  he  finishes  his  work,  the  Insti- 
tutiones  Oratories,  ib.  the  time  of  his  death,  not  known,  537. 
plan  and  character  of  Quintilian’s  rhetoric,  ib.  method  of  in¬ 
structing  youth. in  his  time,  538.. 

Quintus  Curtius,  Latin  historian,  503. 

R. 

Ram,  description  of  the  battering  ram,  440. 

Rhetoric  inscribed  to  Herentiius,  532. 

Rhetorician,  the  meaning  of  that  word,  526.  Greek  rhetori¬ 
cians,  ib.  Latin  rhetoricians,  528. 

Rhodope,  famous  courtesan,  463. 

Romans.,  military  matters,  433,  &c.  navy  of  the  Romans, 
445.  magnificent  idea  of  the  grandeur  and  majesty  of  the  Roman 
empire,  455.  Roman,  or  civil  law,  576.  progress  of  astronomy 
and  geography  amongst  the  Romans,  601. 

Rome,  celebrated  buildings  at,  379. 

Rusticus  Arulenus,  stoic  philosopher,  and  Pliny’s  master, 
is  put  to  death  by  Domitian’s  order,  515. 

S. 

Sabinus  (Fabius,)  ancient  civilian,  577. 

Sacrobosco  (John,)  famous  astronomer,  601. 

Sallust,  Latin  historian,  496.  character  of  his  writings,  ib. 

Sappho  of  Milylene,  463. 

Scaeva,  centurion,  extraordinary  bravery  of  that  Roman  re¬ 
warded  by  Cassar,  437.  . 

Scaliger,  illustrious  critic  of  his  time,  almost  always  singu¬ 
lar  in  his  judgment,  478.  479.  496. 

Sceptics,  sect,  of  philosophers  so  called,  456. 

Sculpture,  different  kinds  of  sculpture,  381.  . 

Seianus,  favourite  of  Tiberius,  500.  double  portrait  of  Sejan- 
□s,  ib. 

Sempronia,  Roman  lady,  description  of  her  by  Sallust,  496. 

Seneca,  the  rhetorician,  532.  difference  between  the  philoso¬ 
pher  Seneca  and  Cicero,  514. 

Seneca,  Latin  poet,  478. 

Senses,  for  what  use  the  senses  are  given  us,  569. 

Servius  (Maurus  Honoratus,)  philologer,  458. 

Sextus,  Plutarch’s  nephew,  a  philosopher  of  great  reputa¬ 
tion  ,  493. 

Ship,  galley,  vessel— ship-building  of  the  ancients,  444.  ship 
of  enormous  magnitude  built  by  Ptolemy  Philopator,  445. 

Sidonius  Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Clermont,  Latin  poet,  483. 

Sieges,  method  of  forming  sieges  by  the  ancients,  439. 

Silence,  severe  noviciate  of  silence  imposed  by  Pythagoras 
upon  his  scholars,  559. 

Silius  Italicus,  Latin  poet,  479. 

Silk,  stuffs  made  of  it,  370. 

Silver,  mines  of  silver,  366. 

Simonides,  Greek  poet,  463,  464. 

Sling,  instrument  of  war  used  by  the  ancients,  424. 

Society,  justice  and  faith  to  engagements,  public  and  pri¬ 
vate,  the  foundations  of,  574. 


Socrates  applies  himself  to  discredit  the  sophists  in  vhe  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Athenian  youth,  542. 

Soldier.  Levy  of  soldiers,  416.  their  pay,  421.  employment 
and  exercises  of  the  soldiers  in  their  camp,  429.  punishment® 
ot  soldiers  who  failed  in  their  duty,  434.  rewards  granted  to 
those,  who  distinguished  themselves  in  battle,  ib. 

Soiinus  (Caius  Julius,)  philologer,  457. 

Sophi.-ts.  Definition  of  the  sophists,  540.  extraordinary  hon¬ 
ours  paid  them  by  all  Greece,  541.  they  do  not  support  their 
reputation  long,  542.  what  finally  discredits  them,  543. 

Sophocles,  tragic  poet,  462. 

Soslratus,  architect,  builds  the  tower  of  Pharos,  378.  deceit 
which  he  uses  for  engrossing  the  whole  honour  of  that  work  to 
himself,  ib. 

Soul,  its  nature, 586.  its  immortality,  ib. 

Speech,  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  human  nature# 
447. 

Speusippus,  philosopher,  Plato’s  nephew,  549.  particular  cir 
cumstance  of  His  life,  550.  his  intimacy  with  Dion,  ib.  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  his  uncle  in  the  school  after  his  death,  ib. 

Siagira,  city  of  Macedonia,  Aristoi  le’s  country,  destroyed  by 
Philip,  and  rebuilt  by  Alexander,  554. 

Siatics,  definition  of  that  science,  521. 

Statius,  Latin  poet,  480. 

Siesichorus,  Greek  poet,  40J. 

Stobaeus  (Johannes,)  philologer,  458. 

Stoics  (sect  of.)  556.  usual  defect  in  their  writings,  ib.  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  stoics  concerning  the  supreme  good,  571.  their  sys¬ 
tem  concerning  the  formation  of  the  world,  5b4,  585. 

St  rato,  philosopher,  554.  his  thought  of  the  Divinity,  582. 

Suetonius,  Latin  historian,  503. 

Suidas,  Greek  grammarian,  45J. 

Sulpitia,  Roman  lady,  placed  in  the  number  of  the  Latin  po¬ 
ets,  481.. 

Sulpitius,  Latin  orator,  512. 

Superiors  designed  for  their  inferiors,  and  not  their  inferiors 
for  them,  574. 

Swords,  offensive  and  defensive,  423. 

Synesius,  bishop  of  Ptolemais^  ranked  among  the  Greek  po¬ 
ets,  462. 

Syrus  (P.,)  Latin  poet,  471. 

Systems  of  the  world,  587. 

T. 

Tacitus,  Latin  historian,  501.  his  works,  ib.  character  of 
his  style,  502.  .  . 

^Telescope,  glass  for  seeing  remote  objects,  invention  of  the# 

Temples,  famous  ones  of  Greece,  379. 

Terence,  Latin  poet.,  abridgment  of  his  life,  468.  character 
of  his  works,  469.  Moliere  and  Terence  compared,  478. 

Terpander,  poet-musician,  460. 

Thales  of  Miletus,  philosopher,  founder  of  the  Ionic  sect,  545. 
his  travels,  ib.  his  great  progress  in  the  sciences  causes  him  to 
be  placed  in  the  number  of  the  seven  sages,  ib.  reasons  that 
prevented  him  from  marrying,  ib.  discovery  of  Thales  m  as¬ 
tronomy,  599.  his  death,  546.  his  thoughts  concerning  the  Di¬ 
vinity,  581. 

Thales,  Lyric  poet,  463. 

Thargelia  of  Miletus,  courtesan,  placed  in  the  number  of  the 
sophists,  541. 

Theatre,  declamation  or  speaking  in  the  theatre  composed 
and  set  to  notes,  408.  .  . 

Themiso.n,  famous  physician  of  antiquity,  591. 

Themistios,  famous  sophist,  544.  .  . 

Theodorus,  philosopher  of  the  Cyrenaic  sect,  548.  impious 
doctrine  that  he  taught,  580. 

Theodorus,  Athenian,  father  of  Isocrates,  564. 

Theology  of  the  ancients,  580.  .  . 

Theon  of  Smyrna,  famous  for  his  treatises  upon  arithmetic 
and  algebra, 598.  .. 

Theophrastus,  philosopher,  Aristotle  s  successor,  554.  hra 
dispute  with  an  olu  woman  of  Athens  in  buying  something  of 
her,  ib.  wherein  he  made  true  happiness  to  consist,  ib.  what 
he  thought  of  the  nature  of  the  Divinity,  ib.  his  death,  ib. 

Theramenes,  famous  rhetorician,  507.  . 

Thespis,  Greek  poet,  considered  as  the  inventor  of  tragedy# 
462. 

Thessalus,  physician,  one  of  the  sons  of  Hippocrates,  591. 

Thucydides.  Greek  historian,  his  birth,  485.  his  taste  for  po¬ 
lite  learning,  ib.  he  undertakes  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesi¬ 
an,  war,  ib.  he  is  commanded  to  go  to  .the  aid  of  Amphipohs, 
ib.  the  Athenians  make  it  a  crime  in  him  to  have  suffered  that 
city  to  be  taken,  and  banish  him,  ib.  after  twenty  years’ ban¬ 
ishment  he  returns  to  Athens,  ib.  he  works  upon  his  history# 
ib.  his  death,  ib.  Thucydides  and  Herodotus  compared,  486. 

Tibullus,  Latin  poet,  477. 

Tillage,  354.  „  .  ,  .  .  .  _ 

Timanthes,  famous  painter  of  antiquity,  395.  his  painting  of 
the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  ib. 

Timocharis,  astronomer  of  antiquity,  601. 

Timolheus,  jpoet-musician,  404. 

Timoxena,  Plutarch’s  wife,  493.  , 

Tisias.  Greek  rhetorician  and  sophist,  526.  542. 

Titus  (Vespasian,)  Roman  emperor,  besieges  and  takes  Je¬ 
rusalem,  443.  _  .  . 

Tomos,  city  of  Europe,  upon  the  coast  of  the  Euxme  sea* 
place  to  which  Ovid  was  banished,  476. 

Torricelli,  mathematician,  588. 

Tortoise,  machine  of  war  used  by  the  ancients,  440. 

Tournefort,  famous  botanist,  594.  ... 

Towers,  moveable,  used. by  the  ancients  in  sieges,  441. 

Tragedy,  poets  that  distinguished  themselves  in,  462. 

Trajan,  decree  of  that  emperor  in  respect  to  pleaders,  515 
his  answer  to  a  letter  of  Pliny’s  concerning  the  Christians,  518. 
Trajan’s  panegyric  by  Pliny  the  younger,  &c.  523. 

Tribonian,  famous  civilian,  577.  . 

Triumphs,  434.  description  of  a  Roman  triumph,  437. 

Trogus  Pompeius,  Latin  historian,  504.  . 

Trophies,  erected  by  the  ancients  after  a  victory,  435. 

True,  in  painting,  wherein  it.  consists,  390. 

Turenne  (Marshal.)  his  equity  and  piety,  493. 

Tuscan  order  of  architecture,  375. 

Tycho  Brahe,  famous  modern  astronomer,  601.  . 

Tyrannion,  Greek  grammarian,  450.  his  care  m  collecting 
books,  ib.  Cicero’s  esteem  for  him,  ib.  _  .  _ 

Tyrannion,  Greek  grammarian,  disciple  of  the  iormer,  459. 

Tyrtaeus,  Greek  poet,  460.  the  Athenians  give  him  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  command  them,  ib.  character  ot  his  poetrv# 
ib. 

Tzetzes,  Greek  grammarian,  451 
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GENERAL  INDEX. 


Ulpian,  civilian,  577. 

Universe,  what  the  ancients  understood  by  that  word,  584. 


Varro.  CM.  Terentius.)  philologer,  453. 

Vesal,  rlemish  physician,  is  the  first  that  set  anatomy  in  a 
clear  light,  595. 

Vesputius  CAmericusO  continues  the  discoveries  of  Col  urn - 
bus,  and  gives  his  name  to  the  new  world,  604. 

. .  V: im b.  cultivation  of  the,  354.  profit  made  of  it  in  Columella’s 
time,  N.  lb.  356. 

Virgil,  Latin  poet,  his  birth,  472.  his  works,  ib.  he  introdu¬ 
ces  Horace  to  Meecenas,  473.  his  death,  474.  Quintilian’s  dis¬ 
tinction  between  Virgil  and  Homer,  460. 

Virgimus,  Rufus,  Pliny  the  younger’s  guardian,  514. 

Virtue,  fine  maxims  of,  575. 

Vitruvius,  architect,  374. 


War,  undertaking  and  declaring  of  war  by  the  ancients,  412. 
preparations  of  war,  419,  &c. 

Wicked  man,  contrast  between  a  wicked  man  in  the  most 
splendid  condition  and  a  good  man,  under  the  greatest  misfor¬ 
tunes,  575. 


Wills,  custom  of  the  Roman  soldiers  to  Jiak  their  wills  be 
fore  a  battle, 434.  .  . 

World,  formation  of  the,  584.  system  of  the  stoics  and  epicu¬ 
reans  concerning  the  formation  of  the,  ib.  &c.  Plato’s  thought 
on  the  same,  585. 

Writing,  its  utility,  448. 


Xenocrates,  philosopher,  550.  his  character,  lb.  his  disin¬ 
terestedness,  ib.  his  poverty,  ib.  his  thoughts  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  Divinity,  581.  his  death,  551. 

Xenophanes,  philosopher,  his  thoughts  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  Divinity,  581.  his  astronomical  speculations, 
569. 

Xenophon,  historian  and  philosopher,  487.  his  birth,  ib.  he 
retires  to  Corinth,  547.  he  dies  there,  ib.  works  of  Xenophon* 
487.  character  of  his  style,  ib. 

Xiphilinus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  epitomizer  of  Dion 
Cassius,  495. 


Zeno,  philosopher,  founder  of  the  stoic  sect,  556.  his  opin¬ 
ions  concerning  logic,  56G.  his  theology,  556.  his  death,  581 
Zeuxis,  famous  painter  of  antiquity,  394. 


THE  END. 


Applegate  &  Co.'s  New  Publications. 


APPLEGATE  &  CO.  ' 

BOOKSELLERS, 

PUBLISHERS  OF  STANDARD  WORKS, 

STATIONERS,  &  BLANK-BOOK  MANUFACTURERS, 

C  I  N  C  I  N  N  ATI. 


“A  good  book  is  the  best  friend;  the  same  to-day  and  forever.” 


Applegate  &  Co. ,  in  addition  to  a  large  and  varied  assortment  of  School,  Classical, 
Theological,  and  Miscellaneous  Books,  which  they  have  constantly  on  hand,  publish  a 
series  of  valuable  Standard  Works,  suitable  for  the  family  circle,  as  well  as  public 
libraries. 

At  this  time,  when  the  press  teems  so  abundantly  with  ephemeral  literature,  the 
thinking  mind  experiences  a  need  of  more  substantial  aliment ;  of  something  which 
shall  at  the  same  time  furnish  not  only  enjoyment  for  the  present,  but  for  after  thought; 
something  on  which  the  mind  shall  delight  to  ponder  in  its  communings  with  itself ; 
something,  from  the  perusal  of  which  one  can  arise  a  wiser,  if  not  a  better  man ;  and 
among  their  publications,  they  flatter  themselves  such  books  will  be  found.  It  is  their 
aim  to  select  such  works,  the  intrinsic  worth  of  which  will  cause  them  to  be  sought 
after  by  enlightened  and  discriminating  minds,  and  as  worthy  of  gracing  the  shelves 
of  their  libraries. 

Among  their  publications  may  be  found  the  following,  to  which  they  would  respect¬ 
fully  invite  attention.  To  these  it  is  their  intention  to  add  the  best  works  of  the 
Standard  Historical  and  other  authors,  and  they  trust  that  their  selections  will  be 
such  as  to  entitle  them  to  a  liberal  share  of  the  patronage  of  the  book-buying  public. 


ROLLIN’S  ANCIENT  HISTORY ;  2  vols,  royal  8vo,  sheep  — spring  back. 

Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Portraits.  The  Ancient  History  of  the  Carthaginian^ 
Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Medes,  Persians,  Grecians,  and  Macedonians,  including  a 
History  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  Ancients ;  with  a  Life  of  the  Author. 

This  invaluable  work  has  ever  maintained  the  first  rank  of  Standard  Ancient  History.  This 
edition  is  in  a  very  handsome  Library  Style,  and  at  a  price  that  will  enable  all  to  enrich  their 
libraries  with  it. 


Applegate  <&  Go’s  New  Publications . 


COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  THOS.  DICK,  LL.  D. ;  2  vols,  royal  8vo,  sheep- 
spring  hack,  marbled  edges.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings  and  a  Por¬ 
trait  of  the  Author ;  comprising  the  following  eleven  works : — 

An  Essay  on  the  Improvement  op  Society — The  Philosophy  of  a  Future  State 
The  Philosophy  of  Religion — The  Mental  Illumination  and  Moral  Im¬ 
provement  of  Mankind — An  Essay  on  the  Sin  and  Evils  of  Covetousness — 
The  Christian  Philosopher;  or  Science  and  Religion — Celestial  Scenery — 
Sidereal  Heavens,  Planets,  &c. — The  Practical  Astronomer — The  Solar 
System  ;  its  Wonders — The  Atmosphere  and  Atmospherical  Phenomena,  &c. 

The  works  of  Dr.  Dick  are  so  well  known  and  appreciated,  (being  such  as  should  be  in  the 
possession  of  every  family  and  made  the  daily  study  of  its  members,  old  and  young;,  that  the  attempt 
to  praise  them  would  be  like  gilding  fine  gold. 

It  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  publishers  to  get  up  this  edition  in  a  style  worthy  of  their  merit; 
and  they  flatter  themselves  that  they  have  succeeded  in  so  doing,  as  to  paper,  typography,  and  binding 
of  the  work,  neither  of  which  can  be  surpassed  at  the  East  or  West. 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  JOSEPHUS ;  1  vol.,  royal  8vo.  The  Writings 

of  Josephus  are  among  the  most  valuable  publications.  On  account  of  their  con¬ 
nection  with  sacred  events,  they  are  particularly  interesting,  not  only  to  the  ordinary 
reader  of  the  Bible,  hut  also  to  the  student  of  History. 

No  family,  or  reader  of  History,  should  be  without  the  Works  of  Josephus.  In  the  publication 
of  this  edition,  it  has  been  our  design  so  to  combine  cheapness  and  durability,  as  to  bring  it  within 
the  reach  of  every  family. 

MACAULAY’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND;  royal  8vo,  library  edition.  The 

History  of  England,  from  the  accession  of  James  II.  By  Thomas  Babington 
Macaulay.  2  vols,  library  edition. 

No  history  in  the  English  language  has  ever  before  been  sought  after  and  read  with  greater  avidity 
than  the  History  of  England  by  Macaulay,  the  first  of  living  authors.  It  is  indispensable  for  any 
one  who  wishes  to  possess  a  reputation  for  ordinary  intelligence,  to  be  in  a  degree  familiar  with  Old 
England’s  tumultuous,  and  we  may  say,  glorious  history!  The  distinguished  reputation  of  Macaulay 
in  the  world  of  letters  renders  any  commendation  of  his  works  unnecessary.  There  are  many 
reasons  that  render  the  present  work  one  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  American  reader;  not  the  least 

of  which  is  the  manner  in  which  Penn,  Washington,  and  others  associated  with  the  early  history  of 
our  Continent,  are  spoken  of. 


CHRISTIANITY,  as  exemplified  in  the  Conduct  of  Ms  Sincere  Professors. 

By  Rev.  Wm.  Secker.  1  vol.,  12  mo. 

We  would  recommend  this  book  to  the  attention  of  Christians  generally,  as  one  replete  with  sterling 
ught  and  an  admirable  help  to  self-examination,  being  full  of  illustrations,  and  well  calculated  to 
assist  Christians  in  “  Redeeming  the  time,”  and  maturing  their  graces. 

THE  YOUNG  LADIES’  COMPANION.  I  vol.,  I2mo. 

“This  work  is  designed  to  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  Christian  education  of  young  ladies 

»h?«l.  ?TT'  t *lndy' U”  “d  “»  ■*-*•  refinement  and  Lieacy  wS 

otic  es  on  ose  minute  details  of  female  manners,  so  essentia!  to  the  character  of 
woman  ,  ,ts  jnd.ctons  suggestion,  upon  the  intellectual  and  practical  parts  of  education-  and 
altogether,  health,  religion,  iono,  oomm.nd  to  thos.  who'  desire  t.'  ».  fi,  t^htZf  ^ 
young  females  of  our  country  a  work  at  once  attractive  and  instructive.” 

LYONS’S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

This  is  a  neat  School  Grammar,  tastefully  arranged,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  convenience  of 

exercisesTand  the  slvle  ^  *  1°^  HIUStrated  by  8  great  variety  of  samples  anil 

exercises,  and  the  style  is  easy,  flowing,  and  perspicuous.  r 


Applegate  <&  Co.'s  New  Publications. 


THE  SPECTATOR.  By  Steele  and  Addison.  There  is  no  work  in  the  English 
language  that  has  been  more  generally  read,  approved,  and  appreciated  than  THE 
SPECTATOR.  It  is  a  work  that  can  be  perused  by  persons  of  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  society  with  equal  pleasure  and  profit.  Of  all  the  writings  of  Addi¬ 
son,  the  Spectator  is  the  most  suited  to  general  reading ;  in  the  style  of  its  com¬ 
position  and  purity  of  dictum  it  is  unsurpassed,  and  it  has  ever  stood  in  the  first 
rank  among  the  English  classics.  Beside  general  notings  of  the  state  of  English 
society  in  all  its  phases,  at  the  time  and  anterior  to  that  of  writing,  it  inculcates 
sage  maxims,  morals,  and  advice,  applicable  at  all  times.  It  is  bound  in  library 
style,  corresponding  with  our  Dick,  Rollin,  etc. 

ALTISONANT  LETTERS.  By  Rev.  S.  K.  Hoshour.  The  object  of  this  book  is 
to  capacitate  the  young  to  read  with  facility  the  hard  and  unusual  words  of  the 
English  language,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  appended  Yocabulary,  to  learn  the  extent 
of  the  verbiage  of  our  language  not  employed  in  the  usual  intercourse  with  society. 
The  contents  of  these  Letters  are  various,  and  spiced  with  much  good  humor,  afford¬ 
ing  no  common  amusement  and  instruction  to  those  who  study  them ;  rendering  a 
valuable  aid  to  instructors  of  children,  in  assisting  their  pupils  to  acquire  a  com¬ 
plete  knowledge  of  our  language. 

RHINEH ART’S  CHURCH  HARP.  Containing  a  choice  selection  of  Hymns  and 
Tunes,  which  comprise  a  variety  of  Meters,  etc.,  well  adapted  to  all  Christian 
Churches  and  Singing  Schools ;  affording  a  valuable  aid  in  giving  life  and  spirit 
both  to  public  and  private  devotion. 

FLEETWOOD’S  LIFE  OF  CHRIST  j  8vo,  660  pages.  Combining,  with  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Christ,  as  furnished  by  the  Apostles,  a  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  and  an 
exposition  of  Scripture,  so  woven  together  as  to  furnish  an  authentic  and  continu¬ 
ous  history  of  the  blessed  Saviour,  from  his  advent  to  his  ascension  ;  together  with 
the  lives  and  sufferings  of  his  holy  Evangelists,  Apostles,  and  Martyrs. 

This  production,  by  one  of  the  first  minds  of  his  age,  has  been  happily  instrumental  in  settling 

the  wavering,  and  building  the  Christian  up  in  his  most  holy  faith. 

DR.  A.  CLARKE’S  COMPLETE  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TES¬ 
TAMENTS  ;  accompanied  with  Maps,  etc.  The  Commentary  of  Dr.  Clarke  is 
most  deservedly  popular,  being  not  only  a  truly  scientific  and  elaborately  learned 
work,  but  it  is  also  well  adapted  to  family  reading.  Liberal  in  his  views,  benevo¬ 
lent  in  his  character,  Christian  in  his  deportment,  and  deeply  learned  in  Scripture 
lore,  and  all  the  science  of  the  ancients  as  well  as  moderns,  Dr.  Clarke  produced 
a  work  every  way  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Bible  students,  preachers,  and  families. 
This  work,  although  the  largest  published  west  of  the  mountains,  is  yet  afforded 
at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all. 

METHODISM  EXPLAINED  AND  DEFENDED.  By  Rev.  Jno.  S.  Inskip.  This 

book  is  a  brief  history  of  the  Methodist  Church,  explaining  and  defending  its 
doctrines,  precepts,  and  government.  Methodists,  who  read  it,  will  find  their 
attachment  to  their  Church  increased,  with  augmented  devotional  feelings.  Every 
Methodist  should  peruse  it. 


Applegate  &  Co.'s  New  Publications. 


LECTURES  AND  SERMONS.  By  Rev.  F.  G.  Black  of  the  Cumberland  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  This  little  work,  on  the  Goodness,  Wisdom,  and  Benevolence  of 
God,  is  one  that  will  profit  the  reader  by  its  perusal,  affording  many  subjects  of 
thought,  and  awaking  the  profoundest  veneration  and  reverence  of  the  Deity. 

METHODIST  FAMILY  MANUAL.  By  Rev.  C.  S.  Lovell.  The  members  of  the 
Methodist  Church  have  long  felt  the  want  of  a  work  of  this  character,  and  those, 
who  use  and  profit  by  it,  will  be  constrained  to  feel  under  deep  obligations  to  the 
author,  for  having  thus  furnished  them  so  valuable  a  family  manual  and  aid  to  the 
means  of  grace  and  practical  duties  of  Christianity.  It  also  contains  the  Disci¬ 
pline  of  the  Church,  with  Scripture  proofs  and  appropriate  questions  to  each 
chapter. 

MEDICAL  STUDENT  IN  EUROPE.  By  L.  J.  Frazer,  M.  D.  It  is  said  that  every 
one,  who  travels  in  Europe  and  the  old  world  must  write  a  book  —  toll  the  tale  of 
what  he  saw  and  what  he  has  done.  Yet  all  write  and  tell  something  new  and  of 
interest.  This  book  is  of  modest  pretensions,  but  will  be  found  to  contain  many 
passages  of  deep  interest ;  facts  are  what  the  author  aimed  at,  and  his  descriptions 
of  character,  manners,  customs,  and  country  are  given  in  such  a  style  as  to  impress 
the  reader  with  their  truthfulness. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  COL,  DANIEL  BOONE. 

LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  BLACK  HAWK. 

LIFE  OF  TECUMSEH,  and  of  his  Brother  the  Prophet. 

WESTERN  ADVENTURE.  By  M’  Clung. 

LIFE  AND  ESSAYS  OF  BEN.  FRANKLIN. 

THE  FARMER’S  AND  EMIGRANT’S  HAND  BOOK.  This  book  contains  many 
Recipes,  Tables,  etc.,  not  found  in  any  other  work. 

CRAFTSMAN  OR  FREEMASON’S  GUIDE.  By  C.  Moore,  P.  M. 
iESOP’S  FABLES. 

A  NEW  HISTORY  OF  TEXAS,  from  the  first  European  settlements,  in  1682,  down 
to  the  present  time — including  an  account  of  the  Mexican  War,  together  with  the 
Treaty.  Paper. 

A  NEW  HISTORY  OF  OREGON  AND  CALIFORNIA.  By  Lansford  W.  Hastings. 
Paper. 

MAP  OF  THE  WESTERN  RIVERS.  By  S.  W.  Munson.  Being  a  Map  of  the 
navigable  parts  of  the  Missouri,  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Cumberland  and 
Wabash  Rivers,  with  a  Table  of  Distances. 

A  CONCISE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  j  from  the  first  invasion  of  the  Romans  to 
the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria.  By  W.  Clark,  Esq.,  with  additions  by  James 
C.  Moffatt. 
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